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PREFACE TO VOL. VII 


In' this volume the same general plan and editorial management have continued 
as in several preceding. Dr. Strong has prepared all the biblical articles, and 
edited the entire work. All original contributions by other parties are designated 
by the initials of the names of the respective writers appended, as in the list below. 
Should no unforeseen hindrance occur, the three remaining volumes necessary to 
complete the alphabet may be expected at intervals of about one year each. 

The large colored Map of Palestine and Jerusalem accompanying this volume 
has been carefully executed under the immediate direction of the editor. It is 
.drawn from the latest and most authentic sources, including the results of his own 
researches and observations, and exhibits every important feature and locality, 
whether ancient or modern. 
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New, Charles, a British missionary to Africa who 
suffered martyrdom very recently, was a member of the 
United Methodist Free Churches of England, lie was 
laboring among the Chagga, whose chief, Mandara, 
conceived ill-feelings against New, and used him so ill 
that lie died in consequence of the severe treatment he 
experienced, in the summer of 1875. The British gov- 
ernment is at this writing in negotiation with the 
Chagga to secure indemnity for their brutal conduct 
towards one of its subjects. Mr. New deserves to be re- 
membered not only for his Christian missionary labors, 
but also for his service to African exploration. 

New-Birth is the technical expression frequently 
used instead of regeneration to express the change from 
a natural or irreligious to a Christian living. The 
Church of England theology defines it as “That thing 
which by nature a human being cannot have;" “that he 
may be baptized with water and the Holy Ghost, and 
received into Christ’s holy Church, and be made a lively 
member of the same.” “A death unto sin, and a new 
birth unto righteousness" In short, it is that change of 
the moral nature which is requisite for salvation. This 
requirement, made by the Frotestant Church in Christ’s 
name, is undertaken by the person to be baptized. In 
the Anglican and Lutheran churches, in the case of in- 
fants to be baptized, the sponsor or parent assumes the 
responsibility of so training the candidate for baptism 
that when, “having come to years of discretion,” he 
recognises the vows of his baptism, and “ lives soberly, 
righteously, and godly in this present world.” An am- 
biguity has arisen from the difference of sense in which 
the term “new-birth” is at different times employed. 
It is used by some (in a sense allied to the above state- 
ment) to denote the admission to the privileges with 
which the Christian Church is endowed: namel}', that 
grace whose tendency is to place us in the way of sal- 
vation ; by others, to signify the state of mind suitable to 
those who are born of God, and are in the path that leads 
to eternal life. See the articles Conversion; Jus- 
tification; Begeneiiation ; Salvation. (J. H.W.) 

New-Born, a sect which arose in the United 
States in the early part of the last century. It was 
originated by Matthias Baumann, a German emigrant, 
who embarked for America in 1719, and settled in what 
is now Bucks County, Fa. During the few years which 
he passed in his adopted country — he died in 1727 — 
Baumann succeeded in drawing around him a small sect 
who called themselves New-Bom , pretending to have 
received the new birth through mediate inspiration, 
apparitions, dreams, and the like. Any one who had 
thus been regenerated was alleged to be like Christ and 
God, and to be incapable of any longer committing sin. 
They denied that the Bible is necessary as a means of 
salvaiion, and scoffed at the holy sacraments. The 
privilege of impeccability they believed to be the por- 
tion of all who truly belonged to Christ. The New- 
Birth they held to be that new stone which none know- 


eth but he that receiveth it. The sect appears to have 
survived the death of its founder little more than 
twenty years. See Gardner, Faiths of the World, ii, 532. 

New Britain is the name of one principal and of 
several subsidiary islands in the Facific Ocean, situated 
between lat. 4° and 6 3 30' S., and long. 148° and 152 3 
30' E. The principal island, 300 miles in length, and 
having an area of 12,000 square miles, lies east of New 
Guinea, from which it is separated by Dampier Strait. 
The surface is mountainous in the interior, with active 
volcanoes in the north, but along the coast are fertile 
plains. Forests abound in the island, and palms, sugar- 
cane, breadfruit, etc., are produced. The inhabitants, 
the number of whom is unknown, are the Negritos . 
They are well-formed, active, and of a very dark com- 
plexion. They are further advanced in civilization 
than is usual among the Polynesians, have a formal re- 
ligious worship, temples, and images of their deities. 
New Britain was first seen by Le Mai re and Schouten 
in 1616, but Dampier, at a later date, was the first to 
land. See for details the articles Negritos and Poly- 
nesians. 

New Brunswick, a province of British America, 
originally a part of Nova Scotia, is situated to the north 
of that province, and to the south-east of Canada. It 
has an area of 27,322 square miles, with a coast-line of 
500 miles in extent. The population of New Bruns- 
wick in 1871 amounted to 285,594. The scenery of this 
province is beautiful, its soil is rich, and the land 
abounds in mineral wealth. The northern districts of 
the province, from the Bay of Chaleurs to the St. John, 
are occupied by metamorphic slates. In the south 
the carboniferous and new red sandstone systems (in- 
cluding deposits of red marl and gypsum, and exten- 
sive beds of coal) prevail. One third of the surface of 
New Brunswick is underlaid by a bed of coal. Many 
of the coal-measures, however, are thin and impure; but 
the coal of Albert County is one of the most valuable de- 
posits of bituminous coal on the American continent, and 
is apparently inexhaustible. Throughout the province 
2842 tons of coal were mined in 1851, and 18,244 tons in 
1861 ; but mining has not yet become an important 
branch of industry. Gold and silver occur in New 
Brunswick ; copper and iron ore of excellent qualit3 r 
abound ; gypsum, plumbago, and limestone are very 
abundant; and the freestone of the province, unsur- 
passed for beauty and durability, commands a high 
price in the United States. In 1861, 42,965 casks of 
lime, 42,476 grindstones, 14,080 tons of buikling-stone, 
and 14,000 tons of gypsum were brought into the mar- 
ket. Wild animals abound in the province, the lakes 
and rivers are well stocked with fish, and along the 
coasts cod, haddock; salmon, and other fish are caught 
in great plenty. Indeed, its fisheries are a principal 
source of income to the province. The autumn — and es- 
pecially the season called the Indian summer — is particu- 
larly agreeable, and the severity of the winter has been 
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already much mitigated by the clearing of the forests. 
In the interior, the heat in summer rises to 80°, and 
sometimes to 95°; and in winter, which lasts from the 
middle of December to the middle of March, the mer- 
cury sometimes falls as low as 40° below zero. At 
Fredericktou, the capital, situated on St. John Diver, 
05 miles from the south, and 130 miles from the north 
coast, the temperature ranges from 35° below to 95° 
above zero, and the mean is about 42 D . In its social 
circumstances New Brunswick is preferable to any ter- 
ritory in the same latitude. Though not much given 
to agricultural development, a licalthv state pervades 
all classes of society, as may be learned from the fact 
that the provincial penitentiary of St. John contained 
only thirty convicts (on Dec. 31, 1873). Altogether the 
province has fourteen jails, and these only contained in 
all 149 inmates, according to the census of 1871. This 
unusually high moral status of the community is fostered 
by a system of free public schools, which was last im- 
proved by an act of 187 1 . The schools are under the gen- 
eral supervision of a chief superintendent of education 
of the province, with a county inspector for each county, 
and boards of trustees for the several districts, and are 
supported by a provincial grant and a county tax equal 
to thirty cents per head, supplemented by a local tax, 
which includes a poll-tax of one dollar per head. The 
expenditures from the provincial treasury for school 
purposes during the year ending April 30, 1874, were 
$122,067 69. The number of schools in operation dur- 
ing the summer term ending Oct. 31, 1874, was 1049, 
with 1077 teachers and 45,539 pupils; number in at- 
tendance some portion of the year ending on that date, 
60,467; number of school districts, 1392; number of 
school-houses, 1050. A provincial training and model 
school is sustained at Fredericton; besides which there 
is the University of New Brunswick at Fredericton, es- 
tablished since 1800, which embraces in its curriculum 
a classical course of three years, and special courses in 
civil engineering and surveying, agriculture, commerce, 
and navigation. There is an annual scholarship of $60 
for one student for each county, who also receives tui- 
tion free; and there are five free scholarships, distrib- 
uted among the counties and cities, exempting from the 
payment of tuition fees also. In 1872-73 the number 
of professors was 7 ; students, 51. The Methodists since 
1862 own Mount Allison Wesleyan College at Sackville, 
which is in connection with the provincial university, 
and is open to both sexes. It has classical, scientific, 
and special classes, and provision is made for theolog- 
ical instruction. A male academy and commercial 
school, in operation more than thirty j*ears, and a fe- 
male academy, organized in 1854, are connected with 
it. In 1873-74 these institutions had 15 professors and 
instructors (5 in the college), 213 students (34 in the 
college), and a library of 4000 volumes. The Roman 
Catholics have the St. Joseph’s College at. Meraram- 
cook; it has a commercial course of four years, and a 
classical course of five years, both taught through the 
medium of the French and English branches. In 1874-75 
it employed 18 professors and instructors, and had 140 
students, and a library of 1000 volumes. 

The first Wesleyan missionary sent out to this coun- 
try was the Rev. A. J. Bishop, who arrived in the city 
of St. John, the capital of the colony, Sept. 24, 1791. 
lie found the inhabitants in a state of great spiritual 
destitution, and commenced his labors in the true mis- 
sionary spirit. From this small beginning much good 
resulted, and the Methodists have become a powerful 
and a respectable body in the country. The Congre- 
gationalism, Baptists, Presbyterians, and Episcopalians 
have also done much for the spread of the Gospel. Al- 
though the work, as carried on by all denominations in 
New Brunswick, resembles in many respects that of the 
mother country, there is still a loud call for an increase 
of evangelical agency to meet the spiritual necessities 
of a scattered population in many parts of the colony, as 
numbers are still to be found who seldom hear a Gospel 


sermon. The number of the inhabitants in 1871 be- 
longing to the various religious denominations, ami the 
number of churches and buildings attached thereto, are 
shown in the following table : 


Denominations. 

Number of 
Adherents. 

Churches. 

Buildings. 

Baptists 

70,597 

226 

23S 

Episcopalians 

45,481 

115 

150 

Methodists 

29,856 

113 

130 

Presbyterians 

38,S52 

80 

87 

Romau Catholics 

96,010 

103 

161 

Other denominations.. 

4,792 

19 

23 

Total 

2S5,594 

65G 

795 


Of the Baptists, 27,866 were Free-will Baptists, and of 
the Methodists, 26,212 were Weslcvans. The principal 
denominations not named in the table were Adventists 
(711), Christian Conference (1418), Congregationalists 
(1193), and Univcrsalists (590). 

New Brunswick and Nova Scotia originally formed 
one French colony, called Acadia or New France. The 
first settlement within the present limits of NeAv Bruns- 
wick was made by the French on the Bay of Chaleurs 
in 1639. Other settlements were made in 1672 on the 
Miraraichi River, and elsewhere on the east coast. This 
accounts for the large number of Roman Catholics in 
the country. In 1713 Acadia was ceded to the English 
by the treaty of Utrecht. The first British settler es- 
tablished himself on the Miramichi in 1764, and in 1784 
New Brunswick was separated from Nova Scotia, and 
erected into a distinct colony. The first legislative as- 
sembly met at St.John in January, 1786. At the close 
of the American Revolution about 5000 nwalists from 
the United States settled there, and their descendants 
now form a considerable portion of the population. In 
1867 New Brunswick was made a British province of 
the Canadian dominion, and is now ruled by a lieutenant- 
governor, who holds office for five years, assisted by an 
executive council of nine members, who are all respon- 
sible to an assembly of the people. See for further de- 
tails the A merican Cyclopaedia , s. v. (J. H. AV.) 

New Caledonia, an island of the South Pacific 
Ocean, belonging to France, and lying about 720 miles 
east-north-east of the coast of Queensland, in Australia, 
in lat. 20 3 -22° 30' S., long. 164°-167° E., is about 200 
miles in length, 30 miles in breadth, and lias a popula- 
tion estimated at about 60,000. New Caledonia is of 
volcanic origin, is traversed in the direction of its le ngth, 
from north-west to south-east, by a range of mountains, 
which in some cases reach the height of about 8000 feet, 
and is surrounded by sand-banks and coral-reefs. There 
are secure harbors at Port Balade and Port St. Vincent, 
the former on the north-east, the latter on the south- 
west part of the island. In the valleys the soil is fruit- 
ful, producing the cocoa-nut, banana, mango, breadfruit, 
etc. The sugar-cane is cultivated, and the vine grows 
wild. The coasts support considerable tracts of forest, 
but the mountains are barren. 

The inhabitants of New Caledonia, who resemble the 
Papuan race, consist of different tribes. They speak 
a language kindred to the Australian tongues, and are 
hospitable and honest. They are a well-formed people, 
tall and robust, but indolent. Their skin is deep black, 
and their hair coarse and bushy. They are. fond of 
painting their faces, and even in settlements they wear 
but little clothing. Their huts, built of spars and reeds, 
thatched with bark, and entered by a very small open- 
ing, bear some resemblance to beehives. 

New Caledonia was discovered by captain Cook in 
1774. In 1853 the French took official possession of it, 
and it is now comprised under the same government 
with Otalicite and the Marquesas Isles. New Caledonia 
has hitherto been scarcely visited by Protestant mis- 
sionary enterprise. Some teachers from Samoa at- 
tempted to form a community on the Die of Pines about 
1852, but were driven away. French Roman Catholic 
priests have, however, laboreel in this e^uarter for many 
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years with great zeal and courage, worthy of better re- 
sults than they have secured. It is not easy to obtain 
a connected view of these attempts from the loose and 
disjointed statements contained in the Annales de la 
Propagation de la Foi , the only authority to which we 
have access. We find that for several years there have 
been a vicar apostolic of Melanesia and Micronesia, 
whose head-quarters have varied according to circum- 
stances. One of these dignitaries, bishop Epalle, was 
murdered in 18413, in the exercise of his vocation, at the 
Solomon Islands, in the neighborhood of New Guinea. 
The priests, his companions, absolutely forbade the re- 
prisals which a French officer would fain have exercised 
for his death, and the mission in that quarter has since 
been abandoned. Bishop Epalle has been succeeded in 
his vicariate by monseigneur Collomb, titular bishop of 
Antiphelle, whose head-quarters for some time were in 
New Caledonia. In 1845 and in 1846 we find priests 
laboring with very indifferent success among these in- 
tractable savages ; and in 1847 a ferocious onslaught 
was made on their little quarters in Balad, in which two 
priests were killed, and bishop Collomb himself narrowly 
escaped with his life. The assault was wholly unpro- 
voked; but one of the party seems to have unfortu- 
nately exhibited a gun in self-defence, which height- 
ened the exasperation of the assailants. Violent though 
deserved retribution was taken for it by the crew of a 
French vessel of war. The French occupation in this 
instance seems therefore to have been preceded for some 
years by the missionary efforts of their ecclesiastics. 
Very recently the labors of the Roman Catholic mis- 
sionaries have been crowned with greater success than 
heretofore. Several thousand natives have embraced 
Christianity, and formed prosperous settlements, where 
are now cultivated a variety of vegetables and fruits, in- 
cluding wheat and barley, besides the raising of live- 
stock. The number of islanders who have embraced 
Christianity is estimated at 5000. They arc proving 
industrious and temperate citizens. During the last 
French revolutionary movement the Communists con- 
demned to penal life were sent to this island. See the 
(London) Quarterly Review , 1854, pt. i, p. 97 sq. ; see 
also Melanesia. 

Newcastle, William Cavendish, Duke of an 
English general who fought against the Covenanters, 
deserves a place here for the part he played in the war- 
fare of a State Church against nonconforming religion- 
ists. He was born in 1592. lie was the nephew of 
William Cavendish, founder of the ducal house of Dev- 
onshire; succeeded in 1617 to large estates, ami devoted 
himself to poetry, music, and other accomplishments. 
In 1620 he was raised to the peerage as baron Ogle and 
viscount Mansfield, and in 1628 was created earl of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. At the outbreak of the civil 
wars he sided with the king, to whose treasury he con- 
tributed £10,000, and took the field at the head of 200 
cavaliers. He was intrusted with the command of the 
four northern counties; and, raising an army of 10,000 
men, he prostrated the power of the Parliament in that 
part of England, defeated Sir Thomas Fairfax at Ather- 
ton Moor, June 30, 1643, and was made marquis of New- 
castle. Subsequently he held the Scots in check at 
Durham ; but was obliged in April, 1644, in consequence 
of the defeat of colonel Bellasis at Selby, to throw him- 
self with all his forces into York, where for the next 
three months he sustained an investment by a greatly 
superior army under Fairfax. Upon the advance of 
the royal army under Rupert, he joined the latter, with 
the greater part of the garrison, and endeavored to 
persuade him that, having raised the siege, he had bet- 
ter defer a battle until the arrival of reinforcements, i 
This advice was disregarded, and the battle of Marston 
Moor was fought, which ruined the royal cause in the 
North. Marquis of Newcastle then forced his way with a 
few followers to Scarborough, set sail for the Continent, 
and established himself in Antwerp. J 1 is estates hav- 
ing been sequestrated by Parliament in 1652, he lived 


in extreme poverty during the protectorate; but on the 
restoration he received substantial honors, and in March, 
1664, was created earl of Ogle and duke of Newcastle. 
I Clarendon says “ he was a very fine gentleman, active, 
and full of courage.” For further details, see the excel- 
lent article in the American Cyclopaedia , xii, 282, 283. 
See also Stoughton, Eccles. Jlist. of England (Restora- 
tion), ii, 58 ; Stephens, Eccbs. I list, of Scotland, ii, 24, 
278; Clarendon, History of the Great Rebellion, v ol. i, 
bk. vi, sq. 

New Catholics. See Holy Coat op Treves; 
Roman Catholics in Germany ; Konge. 

New Christians, a name for Jews who were 
obliged by the edicts of the Inquisition to embrace 
Christianity in the 15th century, to avoid unheard-of 
tortures and death for conscience’ sake. Many, rather 
than quit their homes, embraced the faith for which they 
had no fervor. (From that time the term New Chris- 
tians has designated Jewish converts to Romanism.) 
See Makanos. Romanism, however, was not content to 
make converts. It sought ardent followers, and the in- 
quisitors, finding that, though there were “New Chris- 
tians’' in the land, there were yet Jewish services secretly 
performed and Jewish practices scrupulously observed, 
determined to have the property of those rebels or un- 
submissive ones if it could not own their souls. The in- 
quisitors therefore, on January 2, 1481, issued an edict, 
by which they ordered the arrest of several of the New 
Christians who were strongly suspected of heresy, and 
the sequestration of their property, and denounced the 
pain of excommunication against those who favored or 
abetted them. The number of prisoners soon became so 
great that the Dominican convent of St. Paul, at Seville, 
where the Inquisition was established, proved not large 
enough to contain them, and the court was removed to 
the castle of Triana, in a suburb of Seville. The inquis- 
itors issued subsequently another edict, by which they 
ordered every person, under pain of mortal sin and ex- 
communication, to inform against those who had relapsed 
into the Jewish faith or rites, or who gave reason for 
being suspected of having relapsed, specifying numerous 
indications by which they might be known. Sentences 
of death soon followed; and in the course of that year 
( 1481) 298 “New Christians” were burned alive in the 
city of Seville, 2000 in other parts of Andalusia, and 
17,000 were subjected to various penalties. The proper- 
ty of those who were executed, which was considerable, 
was confiscated. The terror excited by these executions 
caused a vast number of “New Christians” to emigrate 
into Portugal, where numerous communities of Portu- 
guese Jews already existed, who had come to be treated 
with comparative fairness. In Portugal, e. g., the Jews 
had long been allowed to appoint judges of their own 
people, and were otherwise favored. They had conse- 
quently attained a high degree of culture: they culti- 
vated medicine, science, and letters. Among a rude peo- 
ple of warriors and husbandmen, the Jews succeeded, to 
some extent, to the place left vacant by the Moors. They 
were the authors, the merchants, and the physicians of 
the nation ; they founded a famous academy in Lisbon, 
which produced several eminent mathematicians, gram- 
marians, poets, theologians, botanists, and geographers. 
The first book printed in Portugal was printed by a Jew. 
By perseverance, union, and talent, the Jews very soon 
became possessed of enormous influence in that coun- 
try. But this influence naturally caused a feeling of 
jealousy in the populace, who could not calmly behold 
a people whom they considered abandoned by God en- 
joying such prosperity. This feeling of rancor finally 
brought about the edict for the expulsion of the Jews 
from Portugal, which for a time appeased the popular 
fury. It was, however, but the calm preceding a violent 
eruption, which exploded on those victims who, bound 
to the land by ties of family affection or interest, sacri- 
ficed their faith to their emotions. Detested by the 
Christians, who were the authors of their apostasy, and 
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humiliated in their own opinion, the Ne\y Christians of 
Portugal, with those from Spain, cherished in their souls 
the deepest devotion to their ancient faith, but hoped 
that hypocrisy might be proof against the numberless 
opportunities of revenge which their riches afforded. 
Finally the day came which proved the St. Bartholomew 
to these poor Jewish converts of the Iberian peninsula. 
In the spring of 150G the plague raged in Lisbon. The 
people, suffering all its horrors, were stricken also by 
famine, and offered up prayers in their churches for di- 
vine intercession, and on Sunday, April 19, while cele- 
brating their service in the church of Sail Domingo, a 
brilliant light was seen to illumine the tigure of Christ. 
Among those who doubted the miracle was one of the 
unfortunate apostates, who dared publicly' to express his 
incredulity. This was sufficient to instigate the brutal 
and superstitious populace, who immediately seized the 
unhappy man, and burned him to death. It besides 
proved the spark that tired a horrible persecution of the 
apostate Jews. During the three following days up- 
wards of 2000 victims were sacrificed ; old men, women, 
and children were not spared, but dragged from their 
homes to the fires raging in the public squares. Only 
on the third day of these horrors the authorities were 
enabled to restore some tranquillity. The king, Don 
Manuel, who was absent from Lisbon, received the fear- 
ful news with profound indignation, and immediately 
ordered summary justice on the leaders. Several were 
put to death, among them being two friars who had 
been the first instigators of the people’s fury. The mag- 
istrates, who through fear or negligence had not exert- 
ed their authority to quell the massacre, had their prop- 
erty confiscated ; and, finally, a decree of May 22 con- 
demned Lisbon to the loss of many ancient privileges. 
In vain the corporation sued the king for mercy; he 
replied that an example was necessary to punish the 
ferocity of the bloodthirsty and the pusillanimity of 
the timid. Yet, notwithstanding these generous actions 
of the king, the Jews and Jewish converts suffered so 
terribly that many of them left the Iberian peninsula 
and sought a home on the Continent, especially in Hol- 
land, where they enjoyed unlimited toleration. The 
prudent king Emanuel, seeing that his realm was likely 
to lose a large number of valuable citizens, and yet sat- 
isfied that it would be impossible to prevent the ex- 
odus, finally commanded that all children under four- 
teen should be detained and converted to Christianity. 
There can be no doubt that this cruel but politic order 
induced many Jews to embrace Christianity. The 
Jewish histories dwell on the complete national exodus, 
both from Spain and Portugal, and they paint in strong 
colors the heroic adherence to their religious convictions 
both of Spanish and Portuguese, and the terrible suffer- 
ings they underwent in consequence ; nevertheless, the 
evidence of physiognomy and of family tradition are all 
against this alleged universality of the movement, and, 
if a change of name had not been made compulsory in 
the days of persecution, so also undoubtedly would be 
the evidence of names. There are, unquestionably, in- 
numerable families of Jewish lineage in Portugal, and 
Israeli ti si t blood flows in the veins of many noble Portu- 
guese families. It is related that when that foolish 
bigot, king John (Don Juan 111), proposed to his min- 
ister Ponibal that all Jews in his kingdom should be 
compelled to wear white hats as a distinctive badge, the 
sagacious minister made no object ion, but when next he 
appeared in council it was with two white hats. “One 
for his majesty. and one lbr himself.” explained Pombal, 
and the king said no more about his proposal. It was 
during the reign of this king that the Inquisition was 
introduced into Portugal, but it was milder than in Spain, 
and the New Christians were suffered so long as they 
continued in public professions of the Christian faith. 

In modern times the descendants of unfortunate apos- 
tates, under the name of New Christians, have been 
gradually losing all traces of the religion of their ances- 
tors. Their family names alone point them out, such 


as Sequeira, Costa, Marques, Lucas, Pinto, Cardoso, Cas- 
tro, and many others, now borne by Homan Catholic 
families. There are still to be found, even in distant 
provinces of Portugal, some who keep up a few vestiges 
of former rites, especially the observance of the great 
Day of Atonement. A lew families do not eat bread 
during the Passover, and many treasure the Jewish 
sacred prayer, the Shemang Israel. See Lindo, History 
of the Jews of Spain and Portugal , ch. xxii sq. ; Da 
Costa, Israel and the Gentiles , p. 3U9 sq. ; Griitz, Geseh. 
der Judea, viii, G1 sq.; Barnmn, Romanism , p. 378. (J. 

II. W.) 

New Church. See New Jerusalem Church. 
Newcomb, George, a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, was born in Quincy, Mass., 
Nov. 8, 1814. Upon attaining manhood he devoted 
himself to teaching, which vocation he followed for 
many years. In 1856 lie was licensed as a local preacher 
by the Methodist Episcopal Church. In 1864. impelled 
b} r a sense of duty, he went to Beaufort, S. C., to labor 
among the freedmen as superintendent of schools. In 
1867 he united with the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, decided to take active work in the ministry, and 
joined the South Carolina Conference. He was ap- 
pointed to Beaufort Circuit, where he remained three 
years. "While laboring there he organized several so- 
cieties on the Combahee Liver and Ladies’ Island. At 
the Annual Conference of 1870 he was made presiding 
elder, and assigned to St. John’s District, Fla. lie 
knew from experience what privations and hardships 
mean; but, bold in the strength of God, he braved 
storms of opposition, surmounted difficulties, and in the 
pine lands and river bottoms, as well as in the crowded 
streets of the busy town, his voice was heard heralding 
forth the words of truth and soberness. The work 
proved too great for his physical strength, and he was 
finally obliged to relinquish it. and went North to regain 
his health. On his way, while at Beaufort, S. C., he 
fell a victim to yellow fever, and died Oct. 12, 1871. 
George Newcomb “occupied a large place in the hearts 
of all who knew him.” See Minutes of A nnual Confer- 
ences of the Meth. Episc. Church , South, 1871, p. 10. 

Newcomb, Harvey, D.D., a noted Congrega- 
tional minister, was born at Thetlbrd, Vt., in 1803. In 
1818 he removed to Alfred, Yt., and in the following 
year, though still quite young, he commenced teaching 
school, and continued in that occupation most of the 
time for eight years. In the spring of 1826 he became 
publisher and editor of a newspaper in Westfield, N. Y. 
Two years later he removed to Buffalo, as editor of the 
Buffalo Patriot. In 1830 and 1831 he published the 
Christian Herald at Pittsburgh, Pa., and a paper for 
children, and for nearly ten years from that period was 
mainly engaged in writing Sabbath-school books. In 
1840 he was licensed to preach, and the following year 
was made pastor of the Congregational Church at West 
Poxburv, Mass., and subsequently ministered to the 
churches at West Needham and Grantvillc. In 1849 he 
returned for a season to editorial life, being assistant 
editor of the Daily Traveller for about a year, and of the 
New York Observer for two years. In the fall of 1859, 
having spent several years in writing, establishing mis- 
sion Sabbath-schools in Brooklyn, N. Y., and preaching 
to the Park Street Mission Church of that city, lie was 
installed over the Congregational Church in Hancock, 
Pa., where he continued to labor as long as his health 
allowed him to remain in active life. lie died at Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., Aug. 30, 1862. Dr. Newcomb was an able 
and useful Christian laborer, whose memory will be re- 
vered for many generations yet to come. He labored 
especially with his pen, and was the author of not less 
than 178 volumes, a great majority of which had special 
reference to the wants of children and youth, and had a 
large circulation; among these were fourteen volumes 
of Church history. According to a calculation made in 
1853, the circulation of his works had then reached 
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nearly sixtv-five million pages. His largest work was 
the Cyclopaedia of Missions (New York, 1854, 8vo; 4th 
ed. 1850), a book of great value to the student seeking 
information on American missions, though of assistance 
also in the general field which it seeks to cover. At 
the time of its publication it proved a welcome guest, 
not only on this side of the Atlantic, but also in Great 
Britain, where it has been freely used in compilations 
requiring statistics of missions. In our own pages the 
work is frequently quoted, and its usefulness often made 
apparent by the lengthy extracts which it affords us. 
Revised and brought down to date, it would still rank as 
the best cyclopaedia of missions in the English tongue. 
See Allibone, Diet, of Brit, and A mer. Authors, ii, 1410 ; 
Drake, Diet, of A mer. Biog. p. G5G ; Congreg . Quarterly , 
1863, 352 sq. (J. II. W.) 

Newcomb, Peter, an Anglican clergyman of 
note, flourished very near the opening of the last cen- 
tury. lie was vicar of Aldeuham, Hertfordshire, and 
died about 1722. Four separate sermons of his w T ere 
published in 1705, 1710, 1715, 1737, and another four to- 
gether in 1719; also fifty-two discourses, constituting a 
catechetical course upon the Church Catechism for the 
whole year (2d ed. 17C2; 1712, 2 vols. 8vo). llis son, 
of like name, born in 1717, was rector of Shenlev, in the 
same county, and died in 1797. lie ivrote, History of 
the Abbey of St. Alban, 793-1539 (Lond. 1793-1790, 2 
vols. 4 to). 

Newcomb, Thomas, D.D., an Anglican divine, 
was born in 1G75. But little is accessible regarding his 
early personal history. He w r as a great grandson of 
Spenser, the poet, and seems to have inherited the an- 
cestral love for the muse. In 1734 Newcomb became 
rector of Stopham, Sussex, and this position he held 
until his death, about 17GG. He was a sound the- 
ologian, but a better poet than preacher. II is poetical 
publications have received many eucomiums. His best- 
known production is his Bibliotheca , published in vol. 
iii of Nichols’s Select Collection of Miscellaneous Poems. 
See Chalmers’s Biog. Diet. s. v. ; Allibone, Diet, of Brit, 
and A mer. A ut hors, s. v. 

Newcome, Richard, an English prelate, flour- 
ished near the middle of the last century. He was canon 
of Windsor until, in 1754, he was elevated to the epis- 
copate and made bishop of Llandaff, w T as transferred to 
the see of St. Asaph in 1761, and died in 1769. He 
published several of his sermons (Lond. 1756, 17G1, 
17G4, all 4to). 

Newcome, William, a learned English prelate, 
counted as one of the most eminent divines of the 18th 
century, w T as born in 1729 at Abingdon, Berkshire, where 
his father, an esteemed Anglican clergyman, w T as then 
vicar. William w’as educated at the grammar-school 
of his native town, from whence he passed to the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, where he became in due time a fellow 
and tutor of Hertford College, and had Charles James Fox 
for one of his pupils. In 17G5 he was honored with the 
doctorate in divinity, and in that year accompanied his 
patron, the earl of Hertford, when he went as lord-lieu- 
tenant to Ireland. Newcome went as private chaplain; 
but a bishopric, that of Dromore in that country, falling 
vacant soon after the earl’s settlement in Ireland, New- 
come w r as placed in it. Entering the episcopal order 
thus early in life, it is not extraordinary that he had 
several translations, which were first to Ossory in 1775, 
then to Waterford in 1779, and finally, in 1795, to Ar- 
magh. He died in 1800. A writer of some chapters of 
bishop Newcome’s life assures us that he “ diligently and 
faithfully discharged the duties of his episcopal office, 
and secured the respect of all parties and of all religious 
persuasions by the affability, prudence, candor, and mod- 
eration which were the invariable guides of his conduct.” 
But his chief title to remembrance is that he was during 
the whole of his life a most assiduous Biblical student, 
and that he did not suffer those studies to end in them- 
selves, but laid before the world results which ensued 


upon them. He did not do this till he had maturely con- 
sidered them, for he was nearly fifty before he printed 
any considerable work. His first book was The Har- 
mony of the Gospels (Dublin, 1778, fol. ; an edition of the 
Harmony , in the Engl. trans.,was published in 1802, 8 vo), 
a work the title of which affords but an inadequate idea 
of its nature and contents, as, besides the results of his 
inquiries on a very difficult and important point of sacred 
history, it contains a great mass of valuable criticism 
and useful information. Out of this work arose a con- 
troversy with Dr. Priestley on the duration of Christ’s 
ministry ; bishop Newcome contending for three years, 
and Dr. Priestley limiting the time to one year. In 1782 
Dr. Newcome published his Observations on our Lord’s 
Conduct as a Divine Instructor , and on the Excellence of 
his Moral Character (Lond. 1782, 4to), a work of great 
beauty ; and in 1785 a new version, with critical remarks, 
of the Twelve Minor Prophets. This was followed in 
1788 by a similar work on the prophet Ezekiel. Of 
these works, Horne says that “ as a commentator the 
learned prelate has shown an intimate acquaintance with 
the best critics, ancient and modern,” and adds that 
“his own observations are learned and ingenious.” 
Though the notes are very eopious, they are pertinent, 
and untainted by an ostentatious display of criticism, 
and abound with such illustrations of Eastern manners 
and customs as are best collected from modern writers. 
Later New'come sent out a Review of the chief Diffi- 
culties in the Gospel II istoi'y relating to our'Lords Resur- 
rection (1791, 4to), and An Historical View of the Eng- 
lish Biblical Translations (Dublin, 1792, 8vo). This 
was his latest publication, except an Episcopal Charge ; 
but after his death there was given to the world a very 
important v r ork, which he had himself caused to be 
printed four years before his decease, entitled A n A t- 
tempt towards Revising our English Translation of the 
Greek Scrijjtures. (Dublin, 179G, 2 vols. royal 8vo); this 
the Unitarians made the basis of such unscholarly 
changes in the English version as the Greek text with 
the critical examination of existing manuscripts would 
hardly authorize. See Engl. Cyclop, s. v. ; Darling, Cycl. 
Bibliographical , ii, 2172; Horne, Bibl. Biblia, p. 304; 
Pye-Smith, Introd. to Theology , p. 511, 515; London 
Gentleman's Magazine , vol. lxx. 

Newcomen, Matthew, M.A., an English Non- 
conformist divine, was born near the opening of the 17th 
century, and was educated at St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. He became vicar of Dedham, Essex, from 
which he was ejected, in 1GG2, for nonconformity. lie 
then retired to Leyden, where he w r as minister of a con- 
gregation, and died in 1GG8 or 1G69. He was a member 
of the Westminster Assembly of Divines, and assisted in 
drawing up their Catechism, and was also present at the 
Savoy Conference. He was one of the authors of the 
celebrated answer to bishop Hall on Episcopacy (Lond. 
1G41, 4to). He w r rote also, The Duty of such as would 
walk worthy of the Gospel to endeavor Union , not Divi- 
sion nor Toleration (a sermon on Phil, i, 27 [Lond. 1G4G, 
4to]): — Sermon on Rev. ii , 3: — Farewell Sermons. See 
Darling, Cycl. Bibliographica , ii, 2173; and Sermon on 
his death by J. P. (Lond. 1G79, 4to) ; Stoughton, Eccles. 
Hist, of England (Church of the Restoration'), i, 156, 1G5, 
170. (J. N. P.) 

New Connection General Baptists. See 

Baptists. 

New Connection Methodists. See Kn- 

iiamites ; Wesleyan Methodist New Connection. 
See also article Methodism in vol. vi, especially p. 
15G (3). 

New Creation, a term denoting the theory of a 
restoration of the physical universe as the final abode of 
glorified humanity. 

I. Argument for the Doctrine. — Predictions of a great 
and universal renovation are, in a more or less direct 
form, an almost invariable feature of Biblical Eschatolo- 
gy. Such was the tone of prophecy before Christ’s first 
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advent, such that of the apostolic writings, and such that 
of our Lord’s own words as recorded in the Gospels and 
the Apocalypse. This may be shortly indicated by the 
words of an ancient prophecy, “ Behold, I create new 
heavens and a new earth ; and the former shall not be 
remembered, nor come into mind” (Isa. lxv, 17; comp, 
lxvi, 22) ; those of an apostolical epistle, “ The heavens 
shall pass away with a great noise, and the elements 
shall melt with fervent heat; the earth also and the 
works that are therein shall be burned up. . . . Never- 
theless we, according to his promise, look for new 
heavens and a new earth, wherein dwelleth righteous- 
ness” (2 Pet. iii, 10-13) ; and those of the great Chris- 
tian prophecy, “ I saw a new heaven and a new earth ; 
for the first heaven and the first earth were passed 
away. . . . And he that sat upon the throne said, Dehold, 
I make all things new” (Rev. xxi, 1, 5). 

That these predictions of a new creation are figura- 
tive is an easy explanation, and it may be in some slight 
degree corroborated by the fact that the kingdom of 
Christ is a re-ereation of human nature in his own per- 
son by his incarnation, and of the souls of mankind by 
their regeneration in holy baptism. Such an explana- 
tion, however, reaches but a little way towards drawing 
out the meaning of the predictions in question, for even 
if they include that which it refers to (as is not likely 
from the analogy of our Lord’s own prophetic language), 
they yet undoubtedly look beyond it, and point unmis- 
takably to a new creation, not of souls, but of the ma- 
terial earth, its surrounding “ Heaven” or heavens, and 
the works as well as the beings which it contains. 

The chief difficulty in the way of belief in such a ren- 
ovation is probably that which arises from the accom- 
panying prediction of a preceding destruction. Look- 
ing on the changes which are wrought on the surface 
of the earth, or which have been wrought during the 
historic ages, we observe that the whole sum of them, 
after all the ordinary and all the convulsive operations 
of the physical forces which affect them, falls far short of 
anything approaching the magnitude of so stupendous 
a change as that which would be made by a destructive 
catastrophe, such as is predicted. The terrific opera- 
tion of tire on the body of the sun is now, however, well 
known to scientific observers, as well as the vast and 
most rapid changes which it effects. There is no dif- 
ficulty in believing that such changes may be effected 
on the body of the earth, when we observe enormous 
craters to be almost instantly created on that of the sun 
— so enormous that man} T planets as large as the earth 
might be engulfed in them, and so intensely heated that 
the very granite would melt in the midst of them. 

A more formidable objection is one drawn from the 
moral aspect of such a destruction. Allowing that it is 
reasonable to set aside the physical difficulty as being 
confuted by scientific knowledge not less than by a 
priori reasonings as to Almighty Power, is it consistent 
with our ideas of God’s attributes that the magnificent 
works of man — works of architecture, engineering, art, 
and skill — works that betoken the use of God’s own gifts 
of intellect, and the progress of humanity in the devel- 
opment of those powers and the application of those 
materials with which the Creator has provided it — that 
these should be utterly destroyed ? Can there be no 
consecration of man’s handiwork by which it may be 
symbolically renovated? Must the very foundations 
of the earth and all that rests upon them be utterly 
broken up before the palace of the New Creation can be 
erected? Would not such a destruction, we are almost 
tempted to say, be a kind of waste, and contrary to the 
first principles on which God's providence is ever work- 
ing? 

No doubt such objections as these, and many more 
such, will arise in thoughtful minds; and no doubt they 
will be accompanied by a wish to understand the state- 
ments of the Bible in some easier way; to adopt a met- 
aphorical meaning, for example, such as would take the 
new creation of heaven and earth to be a moral regen- 


eration, and the passing away of the old creation as the 
cessation of sin. But St. Peter appears to have been in- 
spired to meet such objections with a plain contradic- 
tion beforehand; for when he is about to speak of the 
destruction of the earth and the heavens in a manner 
that quite shuts out the idea of his words being intended 
to be metaphorical, he prefaces the awful statement by 
predicting that in the last days there will come scoffers, 
arguing that, from the apparent firmness and permanence 
of all things for so many ages, there is no probability of 
their future actual destruction. The apostle therefore 
warns us off from such objections, and leaves us little 
rational ground for supposing a metaphor to have been 
intended by the words “new heaven and new earth.” 
Perhaps we may be better reconciled to a literal sense 
of these words if we take into account a few considera- 
tions respecting the power and authority of the Creator 
and his probable purpose in organizing a new creation. 

(1.) It is manifest that all things belong to God to 
deal with as he may think proper: there is no known 
law by which he binds himself to preserve as it now 
stands either the creation of his own hands or the 
handiwork of the race that he has created. 

(2.) The infinite power of an Almighty Creator, that 
can call forth a new creation at his will, makes the 
destruction of many worlds a matter of no importance in 
the vast scheme of his general purposes and his eter- 
nal existence. “Behold, the nations are as a drop in a 
bncket, and are counted as the small dust of the balance : 
behold, he taketh up the isles as a very little thing. 
And Lebanon is not sufficient to burn, nor the beasts 
thereof sufficient for a burnt-offering. All nations be- 
fore him are as nothing; and they are counted to him 
less than nothing, and vanity” (Isa. xl, 15-17). Or, to 
use a homely simile, as we often see portions of beauti- 
ful columns, mouldings, and carvings built into the rub- 
ble of mediaeval churches as if they were common stones 
of no value, and are aware that this was done by build- 
ers who knew that the} r could produce better work than 
that which they were concealing or partially destro}"- 
ing — so we know the great Architect of the universe 
can replace all that he causes or suffers to be destroyed 
with a new creation of still greater beauty, glory, mag- 
nitude, and use, without effort and at any moment. 

(3.) This seems to lead up to the object of so wide a 
destruction as that implied by the words of lloly Script- 
ure, the “whole creation groaneth and travaileth to- 
gether,” fallen with fallen man, even in Christ’s dispen- 
sation degenerating age by age, and removing further 
and further from the high standard of perfection in 
which it first came forth from the hands of the Creator. 
It is to make room for a perfect creation that this de- 
generated one is to pass away — to make room for one in 
which there will be no capacity for degeneration, no 
trace of imperfection, no stain of a will adverse to the 
will of God. 

By the consideration of truths such as these we may 
fortify our faith in the word which God has four times 
spoken by his prophets; and believing that we can 
see some reason why there should be a new heaven and 
a new earth, believe also that there are many others 
which are beyond our knowledge, and that therefore our 
safest course is to take the divine proclamation simply 
and literally as it stands. Whether by an utter de- 
struction and an entirely new creation, or whether (as 
is more probable) by a regeneration and purification 
effected by fire, in some way or other God will cause the 
heavens and earth that now are to pass away ; and will 
fulfil his own words, “Behold, I make all things new,” 
in the sense of a material renovation. See Confla- 
gration, General. 

II. Material Renovation. — Theory as to the State . — 
Although it would be venturesome to pursue this idea 
of a new creation into details, by speculating as to the 
new features that will characterize the abode of man- 
kind and its celestial surroundings, we are fully justified 
in following it up as regards our own nature. Respect- 
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ing human nature, there is no room whatever for doubt. 
It will be taken into the presence of its Creator after 
having passed again under his creating hand, renovated 
iuto a perfectness of condition even greater than that 
which belonged to it in its most perfect temporal con- 
dition. 

(1.) First it is to be considered that there will be a 
new creation of the body. “ Flesh and blood cannot in- 
herit the kingdom of heaven; neither doth corruption 
inherit incorruption” (1 Cor. xv, 20). Such is the truth 
which St. Paul declares to us when he is dealing theo- 
logically with the question of the resurrection. Such 
also is the truth that we are taught by the very instinct 
of self-consciousness. It is not bodies such as we are 
provided with for the work of this world that will be 
suited to inhabit a new earth, or to stand in the imme- 
diate presence-chamber of the all-glorious and all-holy 
God. Such bodies as these can never be dissociated 
from imperfection and degeneration, disease, decay, and 
dissolution. They are endowed with functions that 
are evidently incompatible with a never-ending immor- 
tality; and we cannot imagine hunger, thirst, and the 
capacities and desires which are most characteristic of 
bodily life as it now is to have any place in heaven. 
They exist under laws that involve the loss of strength, 
vigor, and beauty after the lapse of a few score years ; 
and we cannot imagine the wrinkles or weakness or de- 
crepitude of old age to have any consistency with the 
perpetual youth of a renovated creation. 

Hence the same inspired teacher tells ns that the 
body which is sown in corruption is raised in incorrup- 
tion, that which is sown in dishonor is raised in glory, 
that which is sown in weakness is raised in power, that 
which is sown a natural body is raised a spiritual body ; 
. . . this corruptible must put on incorruption, and 
this mortal must put on immortality. These are most 
wonderful statements ; but can we gain from them, from 
other light of Holy Scripture, or from the light of our 
own experiences, observations, and reasonings, any defi- 
nite ideas on the subject of this renovated body which is 
to find itself fit for making a home of a renovated world ? 
It is almost impossible to do so except by a series of 
negatives. For the spiritual body of the resurrection 
?era there will be no hunger nor thirst, no marrying nor 
giving in marriage, no pain, no suffering, no decay, no 
dissolution. It will answer to the great Catholic dog- 
ma, “ I believe in the resurrection of the body,” “ the 
resurrection of the flesh,” in such a manner that every 
one will have a ready consciousness of identity, as of 
something restored which had long been lost, and yet 
it will be “a spiritual body,” one of which, if we can 
positively say “it is the same,” we must also say with 
equal certainty “ it is not the same.” Perhaps the very 
phrase “spiritual body,” which sounds like a contradic- 
tion of terms, contains the real explanation as far as we 
can now reach it. That which we think of in this life 
as the human body is a complex structure of substances 
and organs whose principal purposes are those of sense ; 
but even as it now exists we can discover traces of a 
lower organization and a higher organization. There 
is that which seems at once to be of the earth earthly — 
that which the Scripture calls “flesh and blood” — the 
grosser organization associated with the maintenance 
of animal life and action ; and there is also that which 
we find little difficulty in associating with spiritual life 
and action — the nervous system, or that portion of it 
which is connected with the organs and faculties where- 
by the mind works and commnnicates with the world 
around. The one seems to belong to our bodies in com- 
mon with the bodies of creatures lower than ourselves 
in the scale of creation, the other to belong to those 
bodies in common with beings higher than ourselves. 
We easily believe of angels that they speak and think 
and reason; that they see and hear; that they remem- 
ber and increase in knowledge; that they love and 
adore; and some of these properties which belong to 
men and angels we dare to think of as belonging even 


to God. Is there not, then, in that part of our bodily 
system which enables us to do all this which is done 
even by angels and by One higher than angels, the germ 
of that spiritual body “ which can inherit the kingdom 
of God?” And may we not venture to think of the 
resurrection of the body as a clothing again of our souls 
and spirits with all the organization that belongs to the 
higher part of onr being, while that which belongs to 
the lower part lies forever in the dust with which it has 
mingled ? 

It is not difficult to imagine bodies so regenerated 
that they find their original pattern in the body that 
rose from the grave three days after death, and after- 
wards ascended into heaven. It is, in fact, most easy 
and most rational to believe that as the Incarnation of 
the Son of God was the new creation of a Man perfect 
in body and soul, so it was the first step in the new 
creation of all human nature; and that as we have 
borne in our bodies the image of the earthly, which is 
the First Adam, so in our bodies also we shall bear the 
Image of the heavenly, which is the Second Adam. See 
Resurrection of Christ. 

Thus, when the word has gone forth, “ Behold, I make 
all things new,” this will be a part of that new creation, 
that the bodies of the redeemed will be as the glorified 
body of Him who is not ashamed to call them brethren; 
bodies such as were laid in the grave, and with some- 
thing about them yet which will identify them with a 
former life, and yet spiritual bodies on which the in- 
carnation will have done its thorough work by restoring 
to them their share in the Image of God ; making them 
ever pure, ever incapable of evil, of degeneracy, or of 
decay. 

(2.) As the external features of human nature will be 
thus renovated, so also will there be a renovation of all 
that belongs to its mental and spiritual faculties. To- 
wards such a new creation it is easy to see that the 
work of the incarnation has ever been tending. What 
man lost by the fall lie regains by his restoration in 
Christ. Man lost the image of God, but the express 
Image of the Father took upon him the fallen nature, 
raised it to its first estate in his own person, and made 
it possible for it to regain that position in the persons 
of all men. Man lost by the fall the spirit which was 
breathed into him so that he became a living soul, but 
the Holy Spirit descended to dwell in the Church on 
earth, and to continue the power of the incarnation ; 
and now each sacramentally built up man has the loss 
repaired, and becomes once more body, soul, and spirit, 
as in his first creation. See Spirit. 

But this is a gradual, not a sudden work, and al- 
though in the first regeneration of human nature at 
conversion, and in all the stages of sanctifying edifica- 
tion, the Lord is causing it to go through a process of 
renovation and re-creation, the climax of that building 
up of the restored spirit of man will only be attained 
when the final fiat of re-creatioii goes forth. Under the 
operation of such a re-creation, that which we some- 
times call “ the religious faculty” will become supreme 
among all the mental qualities of our nature. Then, 
too, all evil passions, all sorrows, all cares, having passed 
away as part of the former things that have no place 
in the renewed world, it is reasonable to believe that 
other mental faculties will have room to develop in a 
degree for which there has been no sufficient opportu- 
nity in this life ; so that the intelligence of each one of 
the renovated persons will be like the intelligence of an 
angel. Thus all that is good and noble in the spiritual 
and intellectual part of human nature will become infi- 
nitely more good and noble still. The humblest sinner 
of this life who attains to the life everlasting will stand 
as a glorious saint before the throne of God. The low- 
liest intellect will be so cleared, so vivified and devel- 
oped, by the making of all things new, that there will 
be no such thing as ignorance — as we now understand 
it — possible, nor any bar set up by the will to the at- 
tainment of an exalted reach of knowledge. 
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It seems, then, that we must blend together the high- ! 
est earthly saintliness and the highest earthly intelli- I 
gence if we seek for a type of the perfectly renovated I 
inner nature of man; and when we have thus gained 
some idea of what will be effected by the new creation, 
wc still have to remember that this type of the new- 
created mind and spirit of man places us only on the 
threshold of his future life. He will go on, without 
limit of time and age, dwelling in close communion with 
the all-holy and all-knowing God ; and from the per- 
petual shining of that “light which no man,” in his 
mortal condition, “can approach unto,” there must be a 
never-ceasing growth of saintliness and intelligence, a 
development of each which can find no limit short of 
the holiness and knowledge of the One who is without 
bounds. 

III. Spiritual Surroinjdwgs .— As the renovation of 
the material world, and of the corporeal and incorporeal 
parts of man’s nature, will alter all the conditions of 
what wc should call from our present standpoint man’s 
existence and work in the world , so also it will alter 
those of his existence in the Chut'ch, since among the 
revelations of that future life which were made to St. 
John there was a special one of a “New Jerusalem com- 
ing down from God, out of heaven, prepared as a bride 
adorned for her husband” (Rev. xxi, 2). We are all 
familiar with the glorious things which are spoken of 
this city of our God. Inwrought with our habitual de- 
votions as they dwell on the future are such words as 

“ With jasper glow thy bulwarks, 

Thy streets with emeralds blaze ; 

The sard his and the topaz 
Unite in thee their rays.” 

But we are probably disposed to dwell on these glorious 
pictures of the holy city without a sufficient recognition 
of the fact that they represent a development and new 
creation of the religions life, and especially of that part 
of it which is associated with divine worship. For this 
renovation of the religious life and of divine worship is 
also the glorious climax of our Lord’s incarnation; and 
therefore the coming down of the New Jerusalem from 
God is followed by “ a great voice out of heaven,” which 
recalls to our mind the fact that our Lord’s incarnation 
was a tabernacling of the Deity in the humanity. “ I 
heard a great voice out of heaven saying, Behold, the 
tabernacle of God is with men, and he will dwell with 
them, and they shall be his people, and God himself 
shall be with them, and be their God” (Rev. xxi, 3). 
That same presence of God, therefore, which has been 
at once the great power of the religious life and the 
great object of divine worship in the Church militant, 
will be the same in the Church triumphant. As God 
is now with his people in worship, the virtue of which 
is derived from the incarnation, so will he be with them 
in a direct presence, the power of which will be to them 
a perpetual light and an inexhaustible life; and as now 
God is in his holy temple, and thither we gather that 
before his altar we may bow down in adoration of his 
mystical presence, so then, when there shall be no tem- 
ple in the holy city — “for the Lord God Almighty and 
the Lamb are the temple of it” (Rev. xxi, 22) — the glo- 
rious and visible presence of him that sitteth on the 
throne will be that before which the elders will cast 
down their crowns, and the vast multitude of the re- 
deemed sing forth their hallelujahs. 

Thus the Church militant will develop into the 
Church triumphant ; Christ’s first and his second ad- 
vent will prove to be two stages in the mighty work 
of new creation. The former things that are to pass 
away — a degenerate world, a fallen man, an imperfect 
religious life, a halting worship — all these having de- 
rived what good there has been in them from the first 
stage of the new creation, that good will still remain, even 
though their distinctive characteristics of evil, weak- 
ness, and imperfection will have been burned out and 
annihilated. But God is pleased that there should be 
a degenerate world, and a fallen man, and an imperfect 
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religions life, and a halting worship no longer, and there- 
fore the second stage of the mighty work of the incar- 
nation will be attained in the complete fulfilment of the 
words, “ Behold, I make all things new.” — Blunt, Diet, 
of Theology , p. 507-510. 

New Divinity. See Edwards, Jonathan; 
Presbyterianism; Theology (New England). 

Newell, Ebenezer Francis, a pioneer preacher 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, was born in Brook- 
field, Mass., Sept. 1, 1775; joined a Methodist society in 
St. Stephen’s, New Brunswick, June 29, 1800; was li- 
censed as a local preacher, and appointed to Centre 
Harbor Circuit by the Loudon Quarterly Meeting March 
23, 1806; was licensed as a travelling preacher July 25, 
1807, and successively held the following appointments: 
Pembroke, March 20,1806; Centre Harbor, 1806 ; Lan- 
daff, 1807; Tuftonboro, 1808; Hallowell, 1809; Nor- 
ridgewoek, Vt., 1810; Danville, Yt., 1811 ; Barre, Vt., 
1812; Barnard, Yt., 1813 ; Pitlstown, Me., 1814; Bristol, 
Me., 1S15; Durham, 1816; lieadfield, 1817; St. Croix, 
1818. Located, 1819: Thomaston Circuit, 1821; Nor- 
ridgewock, 1822; Pittstown,1823; Dennisville, 1824. In 
1825 he was made supernumerary, and employed as 
Conference missionary in behalf of Maine Wesleyan 
Seminary, resuming work again in 1826-7, and was ap- 
pointed to Bethel, Me.; Kennebunkport, 1828-9; Kit- 
tery, 1830; Brookfield and Belchertown, 1831; North- 
bridge and Uxbridge, 1832; Brookfield and Belcher- 
town, 1834; Spencer and Leicester, 1835; Hopkinton, 
1836; Marlboro and Harvard, 1837 ; Harvard and Leo- 
minster, 1838; North Brookfield, 1839; North Brook- 
field and Paxton, 1840; Charlton and Springfield, 1841-2. 
He was finally superannuated in 1842, and died March 
8, 1867, at Johnsville, S. C., where he was staying with 
his son. 

Newell, Harriet, the wife of Samuel Newell (q.v.) 
and daughter of Moses Atwood, of Haverhill, Mass., a 
celebrated American female missionary, was bom Oct. 10, 
1793, and received an excellent education. She was 
naturally cheerful and unreserved, possessed a lively 
imagination and great sensibility, and at a very early 
age evinced a retentive memory and a taste for reading. 
Before the age of thirteen she received no particular or 
lasting impressions of religion, but was uniformly obedi- 
ent, attentive, and affectionate. In the summer of 1806, 
while at a school at Bradford, she was the subject of those 
solid and serious impressions which laid the foundation 
of her Christian life. At the age of fifteen she made a 
profession of religion. AA’hen Mr. Newell, along with 
Messrs. Judson and others, offered himself a missionary 
to the General Association at Bradford, and was about 
to sail for India, he asked Miss Atwood in marriage. 
Her own heart was prepared to quit her native laud, 
and to endure the sufferings of a Christian among hea- 
then people. She therefore readily determined to go, and 
sailed June 19, 1812, for Calcutta. Finding on their ar- 
rival that the Bengal government would not grant them 
permission to reside within their territories, the mis- 
sionaries chose different places of destination, and Mr. 
and Airs. Newell proceeded to the Isle of France, Aug. 4 
ensuing. There she employed herself assiduously and 
with earnestness in the promotion of her Redeemer’s 
cause, and by her conduct and advice became an honor- 
able and truly valuable member of society. The uni- 
form piety and seriousness of her mind are forcibly dis- 
played in her letters to her young friends and in her 
diary. Her health was delicate, hut she bore indisposi- 
tion with that calmness and submission to the dictates 
of Providence which always signalized her character. 
She complained much of the want of humility, and la- 
mented her deficiency in that Christian grace: “she 
longed for that meek and lowly spirit which Jesus ex- 
hibited in the days of his flesh.” Mrs. Newell died of 
consumption Nov. 30, 1812. She departed in the peace 
and triumph of an eminent Christian. Her Life , written 
by Dr. AYoods, to which arc appended several of her let- 
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ters and the sermon preached at her funeral, has passed 
through many editions in its English dress, and has 
also been translated into foreign languages. The cause 
of missions has been greatly promoted by the delinea- 
tion of her character and the description of her suffer- 
ings. Says Dr. Whedon, of the Metli. Qu. Rev. (April, 
1875, p. 3 IG) : “ Both Samuel J. Mills and Harriet New- 
ell perhaps accomplished more by their early death in 
the mission field than they would have done by the 
most efficient life. Their memories shed a sacredness 
over their work. . . . There was a pathos in the life 
and death, especially, of Harriet Newell that touched 
the heart. The Church at home saw that her mission- 
aries were capable of the most heroic self-sacrifice, and 
could meet death in triumph ; and how could she shrink 
from the enterprise to which she was so evidently 
called ?” See Jamieson, Cyclop, of Mod. Religious Biog- 
raphy , s. v.; Pierson, Amer. Miss. Memorial , s. v. ; also 
Memoirs of Harriet Newell , by Samuel Newell; Eddy, 
Daughters of the Cross ; Heroines of the Missionary En- 
terprise ; Women of Worth ; Anderson, Hist, of the Mis- 
sions of the A. B. C. F. M. in India (Dost. 1874). (J. 

H.W.) 

Newell, Samuel, a noted American missionary 
and Congregational minister, was born July 24, 1784, at 
Durham, Me. He graduated at Harvard College, class 
of 1807, and studied theology at Andover. He was, 
with four others, ordained a missionary Feb. G, 1812, in 
Salem, whence, with the Rev. Mr. Judson, he sailed for 
Calcutta, where they arrived June 18, but were ordered 
to leave the country. Mr. Newell sailed for the Isle of 
France, and arrived Oct. 31. Feb. 24, 1813, he went to 
Ceylon, where he remained until early in 1814, when he 
removed to Bombay, where he labored faithfully for the 
Christian cause until removed by sudden death from 
cholera, March 20, 1821. In connection with Mr. Hall 
he wrote The Conversion of the World , or the Claims of 
Six Hundred Millions (Andover, 1818), and a Memoir 
of Harriet Neicell (q. v.). Mr. Newell was one of the 
first of the American missionaries in foreign fields, and 
a signer of the paper which led to the formation of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 
See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit , ii, 538. 

Newell, Thomas Marquis, an American Pres- 
byterian minister, was born at Cross Creek, Washington 
County, Pa., Oct. 16, 1815. He made an early profes- 
sion of religion and joined the Church. In 1834 he 
graduated at Washington College, Pa., and in 1836 at 
the Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny City, Pa. 
Soon after he was licensed, and in 1843 was ordained 
and installed pastor of the Presbyterian Church, Wells- 
burg, Va. In 1851 he removed to Jacksonville, 111., 
where he taught in the Deaf and Dumb Asylum, mean- 
while preaching in the surrounding destitute regions. 
In 1857 he took charge of the Church of Waynesville, 
where he labored until his death, May 10, 1SG5. Mr. 
Newell was one of the original members in the organi- 
zation of Bloomington Presbytery in 1859, and was the 
first commissioner from that presbytery to the General 
Assembly. As a man, he was naturally modest and un- 
assuming: as a preacher, clear, pointed, and experi- 
mental; as a citizen, intensely interested in national af- 
fairs, giving all his influence against slavery. See 
Wilson, Presb. Hist. Almanac , 186G, p. 139. (J. L. S.) 

New England Theology. See Theology, N.E. 

New Fire, a term for the fire kindled on Easter 
Eve in Romish and Anglican churches for relighting 
the church lamps, which were extinguished on Good 
Friday, though in some places the upper candle of the 
tenebne was reserved for the purpose, and in others, as 
at Rome in 750, in the pontificate of Zozinms, three 
lamps were concealed, emblematical of the three da} r s 
in which Jesus lay in the tomb; but usually the new 
flame was kindled by a burning-glass from the sun, as a 
type of the Orient on high, or, as mentioned by Leo IY 
in the 9th century, from a Hint, symbolical of the Rock 


(I Cor. x, 4), as at Florence, from one brought from Je- 
rusalem in the time of the Crusaders. The rekindling 
represented both the resurrection and the fire which 
Christ came to cast upon the earth (Matt. xii,49). The 
fire was used to light three tapers branching from a 
common stock in the form pf a lance. See Walcott, 
Sacred Archceology , p. 397, 398. 

Newfoundland, an island and British colony of 
North America, lies in the Atlantic Ocean, at the mouth 
of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, separated from Labrador 
on the north by the Strait of Belle Isle (about twelve 
miles broad), and extending in lat. from 46° 38' to 51° 
37' N., and in long, from 52° 44' to 59° 30' W., is 370 
miles in length, 290 miles in breadth, about 1000 miles 
in circumference, and has an area of 38,850 square 
miles, or about 23,000,000 acres, of which only about 
3,000,000 are set down as good for cultivation, and even 
of these but little has thus far been much tilled. In 
1845 the only crops raised were oats and hay ; but with- 
in recent years large supplies of grain and vegetable 
and garden seeds have been imported, and in 1869 the 
number of acres under cultivation was 41,715. It will 
now probably not run far from 50,000 acres. The pop- 
ulation of Newfoundland has increased rapidly in recent 
times, and will no doubt in a short time greatly enlarge 
the figures for land under cultivation. In 1763 New- 
foundland only counted about 7500 souls; in 1874 it re- 
ported by census 161,455, from which, however, 8651 
must be deducted for settlers of the French shores, aud 
2416 for Labrador. The main employment of these 
people is fishing, which has proved a very profitable 
source of income. The mineral wealth of the country 
is also very great, and has in recent times been greatly 
developed. Newfoundland’s surface is diversified by 
mountains, marshes, barrens, ponds, and lakes. The 
mountains in the Avalon Peninsula (stretching south- 
east from the main portion of the island, and connected 
with it by an isthmus of only about three miles in 
width) rise in some eases to 1400 feet above sea-level; 
while, both here and along the western shore, the height 
of 1000 feet is frequently reached. The number of the 
lakes and “ponds” (the latter name being used indis- 
criminately for a large or a small lake) is remarkable, 
and it has been estimated, though perhaps with some 
exaggeration, that about one third of the whole surface 
is covered with fresh water. The “barrens” occupy the 
tops of hills. The coast-line is everywhere deeply in- 
dented with bays and estuaries, many of which are spa- 
cious enough to contain the whole British navy. Of 
these inlets, the principal, beginning from the northern 
extremity of the island, are Hare, White, Notre Dame, 
Bonavista, Trinity, Conception, St. Mary’s, Placentia, 
Fortune, St. George’s, and St. John’s bays. These bays 
vary in length from twenty-five to seventy miles, are 
of great breadth, and are lined — as indeed the whole 
coast is — with excellent harbors. The rivers, none of 
which are navigable for any distance, communicate be- 
tween the lakes of the interior and the shore, and are 
narrow and winding; occasionally, however, they are 
turned to account in driving machinery. The main 
streams are the Exploit, with its affluent the Great 
Rattling, and the Humber. The climate of the island 
is very moderate. In the summer the thermometer 
rarely ranges above 70°, and in winter it seldom bills 
below zero; yet the cold weather remains so steady 
for seven or eight months that the winters are pro- 
nounced severe. Very little activity is manifest during 
that period of the year. 

The early history of Newfoundland is involved in 
obscurity. It was discovered June 24, 1497, in the 
reign of Henry VII, by John Cabot; and the event is 
noticed by the following entry in the accounts of the 
privv-purse expenditure: “1497, Aug. 10. To hym 
that found the New Tsle, £10.” It was visited by the 
Portuguese navigator, Caspar de Cortereal, in 1500; 
and within two years after that time regular fisheries 
had been established on its shores by the Portuguese, 
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Biscayans, and French. In 1578, 400 vessels, of which 
50 were English, were engaged in the fishery. Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert, with his ill-fated expedition, ar- 
rived in St.John’s harbor in August, 1583, and formally 
took possession of the island in the name of queen Eliz- 
abeth. In the return voyage the expedition was scat- 
tered by a storm, and the commander lost. In 1621 Sir 
George Calvert (afterwards lord Baltimore) settled in 
the great peninsula in the south-east, and named it the 
Province of Avalon. The history of the island during 
the 17th and part of the I8th centuries is little more 
than a record of rivalries and feuds between the English 
and French fishermen; but by the Treaty of Utrecht 
(1713) the island was ceded wholly to England, the 
French, however, retaining the privilege of fishing and 
drying their fish on certain portions of the coast. A 
governor was appointed in 1728. The present form of 
government, established in 1855, consists of the gover- 
nor, a legislative council (appointed by the crown), and 
a general assembly (elected hy the people). The coast 
of Labrador on the mainland, and the island of Anti- 
costi, have been included since 1809 within the juris- 
diction of the governor of Newfoundland. The question 
of annexation to Canada is now greatly agitated in the 
British dominions in America, but it is very doubtful 
whether the Newfoundlanders will yield their indepen- 
dence. The probability is that this island will soon be- 
come an important commercial centre. There is some 
prospect of a railroad connection with the United States 
to facilitate travel to Europe, shortening the ocean voy- 
age by four days. If accomplished, the social coloring 
of this now but sparsely settled country will change 
considerably. There are as yet no railroads in the isl- 
and, and its peculiar configuration renders even road- 
making a mat ter of great difficulty. There are no roads 
across the island ; they are confined chiefly to the south- 
eastern and south-western seaboard. There is fort- 
nightly communication in summer between St. John’s 
and Halifax by steamer. On the colony, and connected 
with it, 400 miles of lines of telegraph have been con- 
structed, 50 miles of which, from Cape Bay to Cape 
Breton, are submarine. 

The aborigines of Newfoundland, who called them- 
selves Beoths, and painted themselves with red ochre, 
whence they were called Bed Indians, arc supposed to 
have become extinct. There arc a few Miemac Indians 
who came there from New Brunswick, and were mainly 
instrumental in extirpating the Beoths. The present in- 
habitants of Newfoundland, therefore, are mainly Euro- 
peans, and principally from England and Ireland. Those 
from the last-named country predominate to such an 
extent ns to stamp the island with their own especial 
mark. “ Unlike their countrymen in the United States, 
who, in the course of two or t hree generations, lose their 
accent, religion, improvidence, and all other national 
traits, and become assimilated by the predominant popu- 
lation into Americans, the Irish here, having been long 
almost a majority of the entire population, perpetuate 
all their peculiar characteristics, and even, to some ex- 
tent, impregnate the rest of the population with them. 
Thus the Newfoundland accent is a distinctly Irish one, 
though those who betray it may have no Irish blood in 
their veins, and never have been in Ireland in their 
lives. All along the coast the little huts erected near 
the fishing-stages for the fishermen to live in in sum- 
mer time have a strong family resemblance to those of 
the poorer peasantry in the ‘ould country ;’ and there is 
a sort of general air of slovenliness which the Celtic 
race seems to have a specialty for imparting to any 
community in which they preponderate.” The signs 
and tokens, moreover, of Koman Catholics constituting 
the prevailing religionists of the island are apparent in 
many respects. Here, as elsewhere, it is the peculiar- 
ity of Komanism that, while its adherents seem poverty- 
stricken, the Church is rolling in wealth. The Koman 
Catholic cathedral is by far the most imposing structure 
in the city of St. John, the principal place of the island, 


and is the first object that strikes the eye on entering 
the harbor. Besides the cathedral and college, there 
are upwards of fifty churches and chapels, and no fewer 
than twelve convents, in that town. On all the island 
there were in 1874 64,486 Koman Catholics to 59,605 
Episcopalians, 35,551 Wesleyan Methodists, and 1813 
of other sects, such as the Baptists, Presbyterians, etc. 
Newfoundland contains two Komish bishoprics, St. 
John’s and Harbor Grace, two Wesleyan superinten- 
dencies, and an Episcopal bishopric, with a bishop and 
a coadjutor. The number of places of worship in I860 
was 188, viz. Episcopalian, 81; Koman Catholic, 59; 
Wesleyan, 42; other, 6. For school purposes the island 
is divided into districts, and in each a board of educa- 
tion, consisting of Komanists for the Catholic schools, 
and another, consisting of Protestants, for the Protes- 
tant schools, is appointed by the governor in council. 
These boards have the general management of the 
schools in their respective districts, subject to the ap- 
proval of the governor in council. The governor, with 
the advice of the council, also appoints a Koman Catholic 
and a Protestant superintendent to inspect the schools, 
and report on their condition. The sum of £750 (£400 
for Protestants and £350 for Catholics) is appropriated 
annually for the training of teachers. Two scholars 
from each electoral district are entitled to £25 each for 
their board, lodging, and tuition in one of the academies 
or higher schools of the island. The money appropri- 
ated by the Legislature for educational purposes has 
hitherto been divided between the Protestants and 
Catholics in proportion to their numbers; the act of 
April 29, 1874, provides for a further division among 
the various Protestant sects. This act did not go into 
effect until July 1, 1875, after a census had been taken, 
upon which and subsequent decennial censuses the de- 
nominational appropriations are to be based. It in- 
creases the number of inspectors to three. In the 
schools under government control a small tuition fee is 
required of pupils able to pay. Besides those estab- 
lished by the governmental boards, the schools of the 
Colonial Church and School Society (an English associ- 
ation under the auspices of the Established Church), 
and several established and controlled by the different 
religious denominations, receive aid from the govern- 
ment. The amount expended for educational purposes 
in 1872 was £14,852; in 1873, £15,316. The num- 
ber of schools in operation in 1874 was 293, with a 
total attendance of 13,597 pupils, of which 157, with 
7805 pupils, were Protestant, and 136, with 5792 pupils, 
Koman Catholic. Besides these there are grammar- 
schools at Harbor Grace and Carbonear; an Episcopal, 
a Wesleyan Methodist, and a general Protestant acad- 
emy at St. John’s; and at the same place an Episcopal 
theological institute and St. Bonaventure College (Ko- 
man Catholic). Sec Hlackwood's Magazine , July, 1873, 
art. iv; Anderson, Hist, of the Colonial Church (see In- 
dex in vol. iii); St. John, Catechism of the History of 
Newfoundland (1855); Auspacli, Hist, of Nevfoundland 
(Loud. 1819) ; Pedlev, Newfoundland (1863). See also 
the illustrated papers in Harper's Monthly Mayazine f 
vol. xii and xxii. 

New Greek Church is the term sometimes ap- 
plied to the Eastern Church, as it was constituted after 
the subjugation of Greece by sultan Mohammed II in 
1453, and continued in full power until the Greek Kevo- 
lution of 1831-33 brought about the independent estab- 
lishment of a state Church for Greece. See articles 
Greece; Greek Church ; Nauulia. 

New Grenada. See Colombia. 

New Guinea. See Pai»ua. 

New Haven Theology. See Theology (New 
England). 

New Hebrides, a group of volcanic islands situ- 
ated in the South Pacific Ocean, to the north-east of 
New Caledonia, and to the west of the Fijis, extending 
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in S. lat. between 14° and 20°, and in E. long, between 
1G6° and 170°, and having a total area estimated at 
5700 square miles, are regarded as the most easterly 
point of the western division of Polynesia. The group, 
which was discovered by Quiros in 1G0G, but not fully 
known until explored by Cook in 1773, embraces Espi- 
ritu Santo (G.3 miles long by 20 broad), Mallicollo (GO 
miles long by 28 broad), Ambrim, Annatom or Aneityum, 
Erromaugo, Tanna, with an active volcano, and Aurora. 
Most of the group are hilly and well wooded, some even 
mountainous, anil present a luxuriant vegetation. The 
only animal of consequence is a diminutive species of 
hog, which when full grown is no larger than a rabbit. 
The inhabitants, who are of the Papuan Negro race, 
number less than 200,000. They are less intelligent than 
the other South Sea Islanders, very tierce, and exces- 
sively dirty. Erromaugo is a well-known name in mis- 
sionary history, being the scene of the barbarous mas- 
sacre of the Rev. John Williams — generally called the 
Martyr of Erromango (Nov. 20, 1830). Two years after 
the death of Williams the London Missionary Society 
sent native teachers from the eastern group of Polyne- 
sia, and they met a hearty welcome, especially in An- 
natom. In 1842 European missionaries attempted work 
at Tanna, but the hostility of the natives to all whites 
because of fear lest they should take them into slavery 
for Australia, as was so frequently done, prevented any 
successful issue. Several of the native teachers were 
murdered (at Futuna) ; others remained and labored, but 
without any apparent result. Cut the London Society 
would not see the work abandoned, and frequently sent 
the mission-ship to the New Hebrides, and furnished 
teachers when there seemed to be an opening. A new 
rera dawned in 1848, when the Reformed Presbyterians 
established their mission. By 1852, when only two la- 
borers occupied the field, Christianity gained its first 
real strong footing, and by 18G0 all Annatom, then 3500 
inhabitants strong, was free from the cruelties and ex- 
travagances of heathenism, and in close alliance with 
Christian morals and measures. The good work con- 
tinues, and there are now in Annatom over 500 commu- 
nicants. The Rev. Mr. M^ullough, formerly one of 
the missionaries, in June, 1875, wrote to the Boston 
Traveller some interesting statements respecting the 
triumph of the Gospel there. The following will be 
read with interest: “No one could visit Aneityum for 
the first time without being struck with the change ef- 
fected by Christianity. Instead of a number of naked 
savages on the beach, armed with clubs and spears, to 
dispute your landing, you see a number of quiet, peace- 
able men and women, with children, in front of their 
houses, engaged in domestic occupations. The hus- 
band may be seen feeding a brood of pigs with cocoa- 
nuts, ami the wife kindling the fire to cook the meal 
for dinner or supper, while the children all have the look 
of happiness and contentment in their countenances. 
The most conspicuous among the houses and villages 
are the church and school -houses and mission prem- 
ises. The church is itself a wonder of architecture, 
constructed by native workmen, under the missionary’s 
superintendence. It is built of stone obtained on the 
island, and is beautifully plastered and whitewashed. 
Lime is obtained from the coral which abounds on the 
shore. This church is capable of accommodating a 
thousand natives, when seated closely together, and is 
pronounced by competent judges to be one of the finest 
places of worship in the South Seas. The teachers are 
expected to give instruction in reading, spelling, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic. The book used ail over the island 
is the New Testament, or some Gospel in a separate 
form, such as Mark or Luke, which were printed in a 
detached form before the New Testament was printed 
in full. Almost all the natives can read, and some of 
them very fluently. They pray with a fervency and 
fluency that would put to the blush many who have 
enjoyed far greater advantages in Christian lands. The^v 
are also required to give an account of the births and 



deaths in their respective districts from month to month, 
and to recommend parties for marriage if they think 
them suitable.” 

In Erromango missionary Gordon sought a foothold 
in 185G, but in 18G1 he and his wife fell martyrs to theii 
faith, while many natives who had embraced Christian- 
ity were persecuted. Yet Christian teachers and mis- 
sionaries continue their work, among them a brother of 
Gordon, and of the population, which in 18G7 amounted 
to upwards of 5000, 100 had accepted Christianity and 
15 submitted to baptism. Tanna, with its 1500 inhab- 
itants, has had missionaries since 1858, though native 
teachers advocated Christianity before that time. Much 
opposition was encountered there too, and only recently 
the work opens more favorably. There are now two 
stations. Vati is now also subject to missionary labors, 
and very recently mission work has been attempted on 
the largest island of the group. This important mis- 
sion work of the New Hebrides is now virtually under 
control of the Presbyterian denomination. A mission- 
ship, entitled the Dayspring , serves this field, and sus- 
tains connection with the Australian colonics. See 
Grundemann, Missions- A tlas , pt. iii, No. 4 ; Blackwood's 
Magazine , 18GS, i, 37 ; 18G0, ii, 52. (J. II. W.) 

New Holland. See Australia. 

New Ireland, a long, narrow island in the Pacific 
Ocean, lying to the north-east of New Britain (q. v.), 
from which it is separated by St. George Channel; lat. 
2° 40'-4° 52' S., long. 15(P 30'-152° 50' E. Length 
about 200 miles; average breadth, 20 miles. The hills 
rise to a height of from 1500 to 2000 feet, and are richly 
wooded. The principal trees are cocoas on the coast, 
and in the interior forests of areca-palm. The chief 
products are sugar-cane, bananas, yams, and cocoa-nuts. 
Dogs, pigs, and turtles abound. The natives are ap- 
parently of the same race as the Australian Negritos 
(q. v.), but our information about them is extremely 
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scanty. No missionary labors have thus far been at- 
tempted among them worth mentioning. 

New Israelites is the name of a religious sect 
founded by Joanna Southcott (q. v.). a fanatical woman, 
near the opening of this century in England. Joanna 
declared herself impregnated by the Holy Ghost with a 
child who should prove the Shiloh of the world, and, in 
order to prepare the way for the new dispensation, or- 
dered the strictest observance of the Jewish law. Al- 
though, after waiting for a long time, she died in 1814 
in her delusion, and the splendid cradle which had been 
prepared for the expected Messiah still remained empty, 
the New Israelites continued till 1831 to observe the 
Jewish Sabbath and the ceremonials of the law, in order 
to receive the hoped-for Messiah in a worthy manner. 
See Mathias, J. Southcott' s Prophecies and Case Stated 
(Lond. 1832, 12mo). 

New Itinerancy. Sec Wesleyan New Con- 
nection Methodists. 

New Jerusalem Church, a title assumed by a 
body of Christians adopting the views taught in the 
theological writings of Emanuel Swedenborg (q. v.). 
They are then, sophists, and thiir fundamental opinion is 
that the last judgment took place in the year A.D. 1757, 
when “the Old Church,” or Christianity in its hitherto 
received form, passed away, and all things became new' 
through revelations made to Swedenborg. This is the 
reason why the body calls itself “ The New' Church,” 
or “The New' Jerusalem Church.” 

I. Theory and Doctrines.— 1. Of God.— The New Jeru- 
salem Church maintains the strictly personal unity of 
God : one will, one understanding, one operating ener- 
gy or producing power. Only prominent ideas can be 
given in so brief a sketch as the present. The infinite, 
eternal Being, Jehovah, the Lord, is essential divine love 
or goodness, and essential divine wisdom or truth. From 
these two fundamental faculties or qualities proceed all 
his other attributes of omnipotence, omniscience, and 
omnipresence. lie is self-existent, before all worlds, and 
before the times or spaces were brought forth ; therefore 
is “in space without space, and in time without time.” 
lie cannot be apprehended by a merely natural idea, 
but only by a spiritual idea; nature is separate from 
him, and yet he is omnipresent in it. 11 is love operates 
by his wisdom to produce all things. 

* 2. Of Man. — -The end, or divine purpose, in creation 
is a heaven out. of the human race. For this object and 
use the worlds wore made, and are now sustained, and 
to the same end are directed all operations of divine 
Providence: namely, to fill heaven with free, intelligent 
beings, who can reciprocate his love, who can live in in- 
creas-ing purity and mutual love to each other, and be 
growing in true blessedness forever, and whom he can 
gift with light, happiness, and even' good continually. 

Man was made in the image and likeness of God, 
with finite faculties corresponding to his infinite facul- 
ties: a will, to be the receptacle and seat of good affec- 
tions; and an understanding, to be the receptacle and 
scat of true knowledge and ideas. Man is not the pos- 
sessor of life, as a property inhering in himself, but is 
created ail organism recipient of life, which is constant- 
ly communicated by the Creator. Thus the Lord God 
breathed into man the breath of lives — namely, a life of 
affection and a life of thought — and man thereby became 
a living soul, and is a present and constant truth. The 
fundamental human endowments are freedom of will, hv 
which is meant freedom of moral choice, and ration- 
ality, or the capacity of acquiring knowledge and exer- 
cising discriminating thought. These are carefully 
guarded and respected in all the operations of Provi- 
dence. At the solicitation of the sensual principle of 
his own mind, and in the abuse of his freedom, man 
turned aside into transgression, and fell from his prim- 
itive integrity. The fall was not a necessity of man’s 
freedom, but only an incident on this earth; there may 
be men on other planets, free, and yet who have not fall- 


en. Evil has its origin in the will of man; sufficient 
freedom and sufficient pow'er to produce it, and increase 
it from age to age, being a part of his original constitu- 
tion. Without such freedom and power man w’ould not 
be human, not a moral agent, but a machine or a creat- 
ure of instinct. Entirely free moral agents could not 
be created without involving the possibility of trans- 
gression, and without freedom, moral and spiritual, good 
cannot be appropriated. 

The sin of our first parents is not judicially' imputed 
to their descendants, but in natural generation the seed, 
both of the mental and material organism, is transmit- 
ted, a living unit, composed of soul and body; and in 
the seed are treasured, latent, all the tendencies and 
capacities of life possessed by* the parents. Ilence the 
bias, tendency', or inclination to sin becomes native, and 
is inherited, growing stronger as the w ickedness of each 
generation increases. Sin is predicable only' of acts 
committed after the individual has begun to exercise 
some degree of rationality’' and freedom. Ilence in the 
divine economy all who die infants, as well of Gentile 
as Christian parents, are saved, being received by' the 
Lord, and instructed in the spiritual world, and prepared 
for heaven. In this connection is developed an en- 
couraging view of the future of the Church. The en- 
tire tendencies of character being transmitted, lw the 
same law there is hereditary' good as w'ell as hereditary’ 
evil; hence as the true Christian life is incorporated 
into the character of the parents, the evil tendencies of 
offspring will be modified ; and as the life of the Church 
becomes progressively’ purified and sanctified, constantly’' 
better tendencies will be transmitted, the hereditary' 
burden w ill be lightened, by' the divine blessing on the 
Church, as the generations succeed, the new’ life in 
I Christ Jesus coming in by r degrees to replace the old 
corrupt life of the first Adam. Thus will come a basis 
I for the fulness, for the latter-day' glory' of the Church. 
As hereditary evil is no further imputed than as it is 
| made one’s own by actual life, so with hereditary good, 
it is only bias that is inherited, and must be made actual 
to be appropriated. Thus the life of repentance, obe- 
dience, faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, and regeneration, 
will be just as requisite as ever to every' member of the 
race. 

The fall brought in spiritual death only', and not phvs- 
i ical death, which was a law of organized bodies from 
the first. At the decease of the mortal part, men have 
in all ages risen almost immediately' into the spiritual 
world, and to life and consciousness among the de- 
parted. That w orld is not a locality in some part of ihe 
material universe, but a plane of being above, and per- 
petually' distinct from it. The spiritual body is a part 
of the man here, contained within the material body', 
the living form which gives life and shape to the ont- 
ward body'; consequently', when the outward body' is 
laid asideat death, the man comes consciously into the 
spiritual world in perfect human form, as the blade of 
new grain comes forth from within the kernel of seed- 
corn cast into the ground, and so lives to eternity'. 
Ilence all spirits and angels are in human form, with 
indestructible bodies fitted to their mode ol existence, 
.and to the substances of their world, with every sense 
and faculty in full development. No deceased person 
ever returns to this world, or resumes a physical body. 

3. The Spiritual World. — This is distributed into 
three great divisions: heaven (ouranos), the world of 
spirits (Jiadcs). and hell ( yehenna ). At death all at first 
go into the world of spirits {hades'), intermediate be- 
tween heaven and hell, where all are together until the 
judgment, when a separation between the good and evil 
is effected, the good being elevated into heaven, the 
wicked finding their abodes in hell. 

Heaven ami hell are constituted by corresponding 
states of mind and life. The heavens are founded on 
obedience to divine truth as expressed in the precepts of 
the Word of God— a life of love to God and one’s neigh- 
bor; while the communities of the wicked are founded 
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on the principles of selfishness and disorder. The bless- 
edness of the former is communicated from the Lord 
through the medium of their orderly and obedient states 
of life; and the miseries of the other all flow as natural 
results from their evil states of life and companionship. 
The divine merey extends even to those in hell, desir- 
ing to elevate all to itself, but the bad quality of their 
life and disposition constantly prevents. 

Judgment in the world of spirits is not effected at 
once; the very good go sooner to heaven, the very bad 
sooner to hell. The mixed classes often remain in the 
intermediate state for long periods, accumulating there 
sometimes in immense numbers. At the end of each 
dispensation there is a judgment, which divides this 
multitude, and for the time empties the world of spirits 
of inhabitants. At the close of the antediluvian period 
there oeeurred such a judgment, at the time of the 
deluge, and another at the close of the Jewish dispensa- 
tion, when our Lord was on earth. Many of the scenes 
depieted in the Revelation by John are incidents ofsiteh 
a judgment, the last one — foretold by Daniel, and coin- 
cident with the Lord’s second advent. 

The association between the spiritual and natural 
worlds is so close that the state of the world of spirits 
powerfully affects the state of the world of men. When 
wicked multitudes accumulate there, supernatural in- 
fluences of the worst kind flow back into this world and 
grievously afiliet mankind. This was the condition of 
things in an eminent degree before Christ came. Man- 
kind were almost entirely given over to wickedness. 
The world of spirits was full of demons, trying to gain 
full possession of men. The powers of hell abounded, 
usurping the whole field to themselves in both worlds. 
“A universal destruction stood before the door and 
threatened.” Without divine interposition, all mankind 
would have perished, both as to soul and body. No 
flesh could have been saved, the raee at length would 
have been swept from the earth and gone into hell. 

4. The Incarnation of Jesus Christ . — Jehovah him- 
self descended, the Lord, our Father, and assumed the 
human nature, that he might redeem and save men. 
This was accomplished by the miraculous conception in 
the womb of the Virgin. In Jesus Christ the fulness 
of the entire Godhead dwells bodily. The divine 
Trinity, of essential constituents, is all in him in one 
person. The two natures, divine and human, are 
together in him in perfect union; his divine part he 
calls “ the Father,” the human part, assumed in order 
to appear in the world, and born in time, is called “the 
Son.” The angel said to Mary, “ that holy thing which 
shall be horn of thee shall be called the Son of God,” and 
this is “ the only begotten of the Father.” The Holy Spir- 
it, the Comforter, is the new divine influence which the 
Lord sheds upon the believer and the Church through 
his glorified human nature. 

The glorification of the humanity thus assumed by 
the Lord is believed to be a doctrine peculiar to this 
system. This was a progressive work, effected by temp- 
tations admitted into his human part. The divine 
could neither suffer nor be tempted. T here was human 
parentage on one side only, hence the strictly human 
elements naturally derived in ordinary generation, liable 
to temptation, and of disorderly bias, existed in him as 
coming from the mother only, forming thus only an ex- 
terior clothing or covering to his interior soul, which 
was the very indwelling of the Father. The external 
human elements were one by one successively removed 
and rejected; while the divine elements from within as 
successively came forth, and down, occupying their 
places, until even' part of his humanity was glorified 
and made over anew. Thus God became Man, and 
Man God, in one person. Thus the two natures became 
and remain perfectly united; Father and Son became 
one. Hence, since his resurrection and ascension above 
all the heavens, the Lord’s humanity is no longer like 
the humanity of another man, but essentially divine in 
all its constituents; a glorified, transfigured form, in 


which, and in which alone, supreme Divinity dwells 
and is manifested, as a man’s soul dwells in his own 
body, and is manifested through that. Thus “the Lamb” 
becomes the only object of Christian adoration and wor- 
ship, as he declares to John in Revelation, k * I am lie 
who is, and who was, and who is to come, the Almighty.” 
He alone is worshipped bv angels. 

The Lord’s glorification being thus a real incarnation , 
the Divinity coming down into the flesh is the grand 
archetype of the Christian’s regeneration and sanctifica- 
tion, and the procuring means by which it is wrought 
out. “For their sakes I sanctify myself, that they also 
may be sanctified through the truth.” It is ours to 
“follow” him “in the regeneration,” and “overcome 
even as” he “overcame.” From those states of tempta- 
tion, resistance to the influences of hell, combat, and 
victory in himself, he gives the Holy Spirit, which is a 
powerful spiritual influence, flowing from his own exer- 
cise of love, power, and will in similar states; aiding, 
strengthening, and healing the faithful believer in his 
states of trial, temptation, and combat, lie took not on 
him the nature of angels , but the seed of Abraham. 
“For that he himself hath suffered, being tempted, he 
is able to succor them that are tempted.” He “was in 
all points tempted like as we are, yet without sin.” Thus 
he took on our infirmities and bore our sieknesses. Thus 
he sacrificed himself day by day; his whole life was a 
sacrificial offering for our sakes, and by his stripes we 
are healed. Sueh was the work of reconciliation or 
atonement. 

By this process of glorification he effected also the 
work of redemption, which was a purely divine work, 
consisting of a subjugation of the powers of hell, repre- 
sented and embodied in hosts of personal wicked spirits 
or demons, which held mankind in spiritual bondage, 
and, without relief, would have utterly destroyed them. 
He executed a judgment in the world of spirits, casting 
down Satan and his crew. The passion of the cross was 
the last great temptation whieh he as greatest Prophet 
endured, and which completed the work of his own 
glorification and of the subjugation of the powers of 
hell, so as to keep them in subjection to his humanity 
forever, to the perpetual liberation of mankind. 

5. The Bible . — The plenary inspiration of Holy Script- 
ure is maintained in a supereminent sense. The Lord 
is believed to be immanently present in his Word by 
his Spirit. A clear distinction is made between the 
two kinds or modes of inspiration, the mediate and the 
immediate, or between that which is dictated or spoken 
to the prophet and that which is given by influx (in- 
fused) ; thus, in the Old Testament, between “ the 
Word of the Lord” and the “Kethubim” of the Jewish 
Church. The whole “ prophetic Word” is held to have 
been spoken by a living voice from on high, and con- 
tains everywhere within it a spiritual, heavenly, or true 
Christian sense. The whole “ Word,” while it is true, 
literal history, is at the same time what the apostle 
calls the history of Sarah and Ilagar, viz. a divine “al- 
legory ;” in which lessons of heavenly wisdom are con- 
stantly taught under a veil of natural thought and im- 
agery. The law of this figurative or symbolical mode 
of expression is simple, according to the universal anal- 
ogy of nature, expressed by the apostle, “ the invisible 
things of the Creator are seen in the things that are 
made,” and is called the “law of correspondences.” 
Many applications of this law are so obvious that the 
Church in all ages has understood portions of the Word 
according to it. In this system it is applied to the 
whole “ Word,” and its universality and uniformity 
maintained by an extensive citation of texts. The 
term “prophetic” is here used in its widest sense, in- 
cluding the five books of Moses, Joshua, Judges, Sam- 
uel, Kings, Psalms, and all the prophets. The writers 
had “open vision,” having immediate communication 
with heaven. The letter is sometimes expressed ac- 
cording to apparent truths, or the appearanees of truth, 
while the spiritual sense is always according to genu- 
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ine truth. To the remaining kooks, .nearly coincident 
with the “ Kethubim” of tlie Jews, a similar style ami 
meaning is imputed to that generally held among 
Christians, their entire meaning is conveyed in their 
plain, grammatical sense. A similar distinction is car- 
ried forward into the New Testament. The four Gos- 
pels and the Bcvelation are held to be pre-eminently 
‘‘the Word of the Lord,” and to contain “a wheel 
within a wheel,” a spiritual meaning within the letter; 
while the apostolical writings, penned by “ men tilled 
with the Holy Spirit” and communicating with heaven, 
yet do so less immediately than the others, and convey 
all their meaning in the letter. 

G. The Divine Government . — The providence of the 
Lord is his government of the world, exercised from 
love and guided by infallible wisdom; most scrupu- 
lously preserving man’s freedom in everything, while 
directing all affairs to the greatest possible good. Eter- 
nal ends are constantly kept in view by the Lord, tem- 
poral things being regarded only as they may be made 
subservient to the interests of the soul. The divine in- 
spection and operation descend to the minutest particu- 
lars of every man's life, the object being to regenerate 
every one who in freedom will allow himself to be re- 
generated, and so to bring him to heaven at last, if pos- 
sible. 

7. Salvation . — In order to be saved, all men require 
spiritual regeneration, in which the desires of the heart 
and the ideas of the thought are entirely renewed. This 
is effected altogether by divine influence upon the soul, 
producing a new creation or new birth, man all the 
while co-operating by shunning in his life whatever is 
sinful in the sight of God. While man works exter- 
nally, God works internally. All merit belongs to the 
Lord, there is none in man. The superabounding di- 
vine goodness or mercy is the imputative ground or fo- 
rensic basis of forgiveness, which is freely accorded to 
all, under every dispensation, on the simple condition 
of repentance and departure from evil. “All his trans- 
gressions that he hath committed, they shall not be 
mentioned unto him” (Ezek. xviii, 22). As soon as 
sins are forsaken in the name of the Lord they are re- 
mitted. “Election” is conditional, being the result of 
man’s own free choice of life; and “effectual calling” 
depends upon his own perseverance in the way of a 
righteous life. First comes reformation of conduct, and 
then regeneration of the heart, or, as it is sometimes 
called, sanctification, a progressive work, continuing to 
eternity. 

The means of salvation, on the part of man, is a life 
according to the divine precepts contained in the Word. 
This form of expression is believed to be most compre- 
hensive, and the only truly comprehensive one that can 
be used; for he who lives in the effort to obey what is 
commanded in God’s holy Word will be in the right 
way to procure every element of a pure and righteous 
life, lie will believe the Gospel, have faith in Christ, 
possess charity in the affections of the will, and show 
forth good and acceptable works, Beligion in the heart, 
which is love or charity, religion in the understanding, 
which is faith in genuine truth, and religion in the ac- 
tions, which are good works, are held to be unitedly and 
equally necessary to the Christian life or character; and 
the degree of purity is marked by the degree of conform- 
ity to the precepts of truth one yields in actual life. 

8. Sacraments . — Baptism ami the Holy Supper are 
the only two sacraments; they are of divine institution, 
of permanent obligation, and, like the Word in which 
they are commanded, both have interior, spiritual sig- 
nifications, communicating with heaven. They are 
means of actual grace, being media of bringing down 
renewing and sanctifying influences into the minds of 
worthy recipients. Hence to these they are signs and 
seals of divine blessing, but bring no good to the un- 
worthy. 

0. Kschatology . — One of the most noticeable features 
of this theology is its doctrine of eschatology. It is 


maintained that angels and devils, all inhabitants of 
the other world, indeed all finite spiritual beings, are 
men, and have originated in material bodies on some 
earth or planet. Heaven, therefore, owes its increase to 
the Church on this and other earths. The physical 
globe being thus needed as a seminary for mankind, 
where they can be born and instructed and prepared for 
heaven, will never come to an end, nor be destroyed, nor 
have the historical continuity of its affairs broken up, 
but, with the starry heavens above, will perpetually re- 
main for this use, a monument of the wisdom and good- 
ness of the Creator. The “consummation of the age” 
spoken of in the Gospel refers to the end of the first 
Christian age, or closing up of the apostolical dispensa- 
tion, the second coming of the Lord, and a consequent 
judgment. These events, it is alleged, have already 
taken place, or are now in process of being fulfilled. 
The things foretold in the Book of Bevelation by John 
are at this day receiving their fulfilment. The end of 
the former dipensation came about the middle of the 
last century, after all things in the divine providence 
had been prepared. As explained above, the judgment 
is a process belonging to the unseen world, being effected 
only in the world of spirits intermediate between heaven 
and hell. Consequently it is an event not of this visible 
world, and which no mortal eyes can behold — an event, 
a knowledge of which, whenever it does occur, cannot 
possibly become known to men, except by the testimony 
of some one raised up by the Lord, and gifted with 
seership or “open vision” to witness and record it, as 
John was shown the vision which foretold it. And this 
is the claim made by Emanuel Swedenborg; that he 
was so gifted and commissioned by the Lord to witness, 
describe, and declare it, as a servant of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. The judgment occurred in 1757, and marked 
the change from the apostolic to the apocalyptic dis- 
pensation. Since then we have been living under the 
new order. 

The second coming of the Lord is not personal, visi- 
ble, but spiritual. As to its outward means or instru- 
; mentality, it consists of a body of new truth or doctrine, 
j disclosed from the true meaning of his own Word. The 
entrance of this body of doctrine into our world is pre- 
j figured by the birth of the man-child in Bevelation, and 
the opening of the book sealed with seven seals symbol- 
izes the opening or explanation, the spiritual or heav- 
enly meaning of the Bible. The Lord comes thus to 
the rational thought of mankind, creating a new dis- 
pensation of light. 

The execution of the judgment in the world of spir- 
its in 1757 removed many infernal and obstructing in- 
fluences which hindered the progress and improvement 
of mankind. A vast dark cloud of evil hovering over 
Christendom in the invisible world was dissipated, and 
better influences from heaven began at once to flow in, 
taking effect over the whole Church, and in all parts of 
the world. The extraordinary changes that have since 
taken place, and the new age of light and progress since 
inaugurated, are regarded as proceeding from this cause, 
as being visible tokens of the Lord’s second advent, and 
as striking confirmations of Swedenborg’s representa- 
tions. The presumption is that the changes will con- 
tinue, the opinions of men gradually modifying, until 
these truths arc generally recognised and accepted. 

From the divine Word thus opened, explained, and 
interpreted comes tlie system of divinity here taught, a 
revealed system, the one meant by the Lord, and be- 
lieved and understood by the angels, and thus taught 
in the Church in heaven. Tlie institution of a Church 
on earth having the heavenly platform, and therefore en- 
deavoring to establish the heavenly truths in the world, 
is what is meant bv the New Jerusalem which John 
saw, and is described in Bev. xxi and xxii, and also 
meant in Daniel by the “kingdom” to be set up in the 
latter days — to be the crown and completion of all 
churches, and to last forever. The glory and honor of 
the nations are to flow into it, while those who are saved 
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will walk by the light of it. It will be composed of all 
those who acknowledge and approach the Lord Jesus 
Christ alone as the only God of heaven and earth, and 
lead a life of obedience to his precepts. It is called the 
Bride, the Lamb’s wife, because it worships the Lord Je- 
sus only, being spiritually conjoined to none but him. 
As this* earth is needed as a seminary for the propaga- 
tion and instruction of the human race, marriage is the 
divinely appointed means to that end; in itself a holy 
institution, the very foundation of heaven and the 
Church. The union of one man with one woman is es- 
sential to its very existence. By shunning every im- 
purity as a sin against God, the love for each other in 
the minds of such partners becomes constantly cleaner 
and purer; the distinction of sex pertains to the soul, 
the two minds are exactly fitted to form a union, and 
the spiritual love and friendship of a pair remaining 
obedient to the divine precepts may continue to eter- 
nity. Wedlock is not only more useful than celibacy, 
but to those who follow a life of righteousness is spirit- 
ually purer, and more conducive to regeneration. Ev- 
ery departure from strict conjugal chastity, even in 
thought, is a divergence towards hell. By some re- 
viewers, Swedenborg has been charged with looseness 
in this respect. Nothing' can be further from the truth. 
He discriminates very clearly and justly the different 
degrees of disorder and criminality, but affords not the 
slightest plea for the least latitude on the part of a 
Christian. (Sec the editorial additions below.) 

The difficulty, or rather impossibility, of giving an 
adequate idea of this system, or any of its parts, in a 
mere statement, arises from its comprehensiveness, and 
its exhaustive thoroughness in all its particulars. It is 
pervaded throughout by a profound philosophy of man, 
the soul, human society, and the universe, which cannot 
be wholly transferred to other pages than those on which 
it is originally found. It is alleged by its most intel- 
ligent students to be perfectly consistent and coherent 
throughout, and to answer satisfactorily every question 
which the rational religious mind desires to ask. It has 
undoubtedly definite teaching on a larger number of 
points than any other system of theology or philosophy 
that has ever appeared in the world. For some account 
of the writings in which it is contained and the litera- 
ture of Swedenborgians, see the article on Emanuel 
Swedenborg in this work. 

II. History and Organization . — Swedenborg took no 
steps towards an ecclesiastical organization, nor was 
there any movement of the kind until many years after 
his death, the first notices of it appearing about 1780. 
Since then there lias been a steady and nearly uniform 
increase, zealous advocates of these doctrines being now 
found in all parts of the Christian world, and to some 
extent in regions beyond. They are making progress 
in Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Russia, France, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Great Britain, South Africa, Aus- 
tralia, and the East Indies, as well as in America. In 
Great Britain Swedenborgianism found its earliest or- 
ganization under the name of “ Theosophical Society” 
in 1783, and thus continued until 1788, when Robert 
Hindmarsh (q.v.) and friends hired a chapel in London, 
and established public worship and preaching according 
to Swedenborg’s doctrines. The example was soon fol- 
lowed in other places, and there is in that country since 
the beginning of this century a General Conference, 
which was composed in 1873 of 58 societies, 20 minis- 
ters, and 4019 members, holding annual sessions, main- 
taining publishing and missionary societies and periodi- 
cals, besides many churches or congregations not in con- 
nection with the general body. There are numbers, 
too, of clergymen and laymen adopting a large portion 
of the views while retaining their connection with the 
other denominations. In Canada there is an associa- 
tion, composed of several ministers and churches, with 
scattered members, having an “ordained minister,” or 
presiding bishop. 

In the United States, where the first Swcdenborgian 
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Church was organized in 1792, at Baltimore, Md., a 
General Convention exists since 1817, incorporated un- 
der the law, having associations, societies, or members 
in nearly all the states in the Union; in 1873 it re- 
ported 74 ministers, 93 societies, and 4408 members; it 
holds annual sessions in different cities, maintains a 
Board of Publication, with a publishing-house in New 
York, issues three periodicals, sends out missionaries, 
has a theological school at Waltham, Mass., an Amer- 
ican New-Church Sunday-School Union, and a New- 
Church National Church Music Society. No very 
precise ecclesiastical forms are prescribed in these doc- 
trines, much freedom being allowed in this respect to 
the genius and wants of different nations, and the prac- 
tical wisdom of the Church, the power being vested in 
the whole body of membership. The form principally 
assumed in this country is a modified or moderate epis- 
copacy, with a ministry in three orders. Each state 
association has its “ordaining minister,” or ecclesiasti- 
cal overseer, whose office is permanent. In most of the 
congregations the worship has assumed a partially li- 
turgical form, and a variety of liturgies, books of wor- 
ship, and manuals of devotion have been issued in this 
country and in England. Each congregation is free to 
adopt its own mode, and hence all forms arc found in 
use, from the simple, extemporaneous modes of the 
Puritans, to the ritual services of the prelatical churches. 
In all, however, forms expressed in the exact language 
of Scripture are preferred. In the General Convention 
the lay and clerical delegates meet and vote in one 
body. The accredited organ of the New Jerusalem 
Church in Great Britain is the Intellectual Repository, 
published in London; in Germany, the Wochen Schrift 
fiir die Xeue Kirche , at Stuttgard ; in Italy, La Xuova 
Epoca; in the United States, the Jerusalem Messenger, 
at New York, and Bote der Xeuen Kirche , at Baltimore. 
In England there is also published the Juvenile Maga- 
zine, and in this country the Little Messenger, for the 
youth. 

There is also a “ New-Church Congregational Union,” 
composed of ministers and churches, with an aggregate 
membership of about 1000, preferring that form of or- 
ganization, having its headquarters at Philadelphia, 
and maintaining its own Board of Publication, Tract 
Society, and periodical. There are, too, independent so- 
cieties or churches, not in association with any general 
body, with numbers of believers communing in other 
denominations, and others not in connection with any 
Church. (W. B. II.) 


A rticles of Faith . — The Scriptures, as interpreted by 
the voluminous and verbose writings of Swedenborg, 
are taken generally as the standard of Swedenborgian 
doctrine; but a synopsis of their founder’s opinions was 
made at the first organization of the sect in the form 
of forty-two propositions, taken from his works, and 
these propositions were embodied in thirty-two resolu- 
tions, which were agreed to at the first Conference on 
April 10,1789. These thirty-two “Resolutions” have 
again been condensed into twelve “Articles of Faith,” 
which now form the standard of doctrine in the “New 
Church.” They are as follows: 

“1. That Jehovah God, the creator and preserver of 
heaven and earth, is love itself, and wisdom itself, or good 
itself, and truth itself: that he is one both in essence aud 
in person, in whom, nevertheless, is the divine Trinity of 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, which are the essential Di- 
vinity, the Divine Humanity, and the Divine Proceeding, 
answering to the soul, the body, and the operative energy 
in man: and that the Lord aud Saviour Jesus Christ is 
that God. 

“2. That Jehovah God himself descended from heaven 
as divine truth, which is the Word, and took upon him 
human nature, for t lie purpose of removing from man the 
powers of hell, and restoring to order all things in the 
spiritual world, and all things in the Church: that lie re- 
moved from man the powers of hell by combats against 
and victories over them, in which consisted the great 
work of redemption: that by the same acts, which were 
his temptations, rhe last of which was the pas-ion of the 
cross, he united in his humanity divine truth to divine 
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good, or divine wisdom to divine love, and so returned 
into his divinity in which lie was from eternity, together 
with and in his glorified Immunity, whence he forever 
keeps the infernal powers in subjection to himself; and 
that all who believe in him with the understanding, from 
the heart, and live accordingly, will be saved. 

“ 8. That the sacred Scripture, or Word of God, is divine 
truth itself, containing a spiritual sense heretofore un- 
known, whence it is divinely inspired and holy in every 
syllable, as well as a literal sense, which is the basis of its 
spiritual sense, and in which divine truth is iu its fulness, 
its sanctity, and its power, thus that it is accommodated 
to the apprehension both of angels and men: that the 
spiritual and natural senses are united by corresponden- 
ces like soul and body, every natural expression and im- 
age answering to and including a spiritual and divine 
idea; and thus that the Word is the medium of commu- 
nication with heaven and of conjunction with the Lord. 

“4. That the government of the Lord’s divine love and 
wisdom is the divine providence, which is universal, ex- 
ercised according to certain fixed laws of order, and ex- 
tending to the minutest particulars of the life of all men, 
both of the good and of the evil: that in all its operations 
it has respect to what is infinite and eternal, and makes 
no account of things transitory, but as they are subservi- 
ent to eternal ends; thus, that it mainly consists with 
mau, in the connection of things temporal with things 
eternal, for that the continual aim of the Lord by his di- 
vine providence is to join mau to himself, and himself to 
man, that he may be able to give him the felicities of 
eternal life; and that the laws of permission are also laws 
of the divine providence, since evil cauuot be prevented 
without destroying the nature of man as an accountable 
agent, and because also it cannot be removed unless it be 
known, and cannot be known unless it appear: thus that 
no evil is permitted but to prevent a greater, and all is 
overruled by the Lord’s divine providence for the great- 
est possible good. 

“5. That mau is not life, but is only a recipient of life 
from the Lord, who, as he is love itself, and wisdom it- 
self, is also life itself, which life is communicated by in- 
flux to all iu the spiritual world, whether belonging to 
heaven or to hell, and to all in the natural world, but is 
received differently by every one, according to his quality 
and consequent state of reception. 

“G. That mau, during his abode in the world, is, as to 
his spirit in the midst between heaven and hell, acted 
upon by influences from both, and thus is kept in a state 
of spiritual equilibrium between good and evil, in conse- 
quence of which he enjoys free-will, or freedom of choice, 
in spiritual things as well as in natural, and possesses the 
capacity of either turning himself to the Lord and his 
kingdom, or turning himself away from the Lord, and 
connecting himself with the kingdom of darkness; and 
that, unless man had such freedom of choice, the Word 
would be of no use, the Church would be a mere name, 
man would possess nothing by virtue of which he could 
be conjoined to the Lord, aud'tbe cause of evil would be 
chargeable on God himself. 

“7. That man at this day is born into evil of all kinds, 
or with tendencies towards it: that, therefore, in order to 
his entering the kingdom of heaven, he must he regener- 
ated or created anew, which great work is effected in a 
progressive manner by the Lord alone, by charity and 
faith as mediums during man’s co-operation: that as all 
men are redeemed, all are capable of being regenerated 
and consequently saved, every one according to liis state; 
and that the regenerated man i* in communion with the 
angels of heaven, and the unregenerate with the spir- 
its of hell: hut that no one is condemned for hereditary 
evil any further than as he makes it his own by actual 
life; whence all who die in infancy are saved, special 
means being provided by the Lord in the other life for 
that purpose. 

“$. That repentance is the first beginning of the Church 
in man, and that it consists in a man’s examining him- 
self, both in regard to Ills deeds and his intentions, in 
knowing and acknowledging his sins, confessing them 
before ihe Lord, supplicating him for aid, and beginning 
a new life: that to this end ail evils, whether of affection, 
of thought, or oflife, are to be abhorred and shunned as 
sins against God, and because they proceed from infernal 
spirits, who, in the aggregate, are called the Devil and 
Satan ; and that good affections, good thoughts, and good 
actions are to be cherished ami performed, because they 
arc of God and from God: that these things are to be 
done by man as of himself; nevertheless, under the ac- 
knowledgment and belief that it is from the Lord oper- 
ating in him and by him: that so far as man shuns evils 
as sins, so far they are removed, remitted, or forgiven ; so 
far also he does good, not from himself, but from the 
Lord; and in the same degree lie loves truth, has faith, 
and is a spiritual man ; and that the Decalogue teaches 
what evils are sins. 

“9. That charity, faith, and good works are unitedly 
necessary to man’s salvation, since charity without faith 
is not spiritual but natural, and faith without charity is 
not living but dead, and both charity and faith without 
good works are merely mental and perishable things, be- 
cause without use or fi'xcduess ; and that nothing of faith, 


of charity, or of good works is of man, but that all is of 
the Lord, and all ihe merit is his alone. 

“10. That Baptism and the Holy Supper are sacraments 
of divine institution, and are to be permanently observed 
— baptism being an external medium of introduction iuto 
the Church, and a sign representative of man’s purifica- 
tion and regeneration, and the Iloly Supper being an ex- 
ternal medium, to those who receive it worthily, of intro- 
duction as to spirit into heaven, and of conjunction with 
the Lord, of which also it is a sign and seal. 

“ 11. That immediately after death, which is only a put- 
ting off of the material body never to be resumed, mau 
rises again in a spiritual or substantial body, iu which he 
continues to live to eternity, iu heaven if his ruling affec- 
tions and thence his life have been good, and in hell if 
liis ruling affections and thence his life have been evil. 

“12. That now is the time of the second advent of the 
Lord, which is a coining, not in person, but in the power 
and glory of his holy Word: that it is attended, like his 
first coming, with the restoration to order of all tilings iu 
the spiritual world, where the wonderful divine operation, 
commonly expected under the name of the Last Judg- 
ment, has in consequence been performed, and with the 
preparing of the way for a new Church ou the earth— the 
first Christian Church having spiritually come to its end 
or consummation through evils of life and errors of doc- 
trine, as foretold by the Lord in the Gospels; and that 
this new or second Christian Church, which will be the 
crown of all churches, and will stand forever, is what was 
representatively seen by John when he beheld the holy 
city, New Jerusalem, descending from God out of heaven, 
prepared as a bride adorned for her husband.” 

It will be noticed by our readers that the view taken 
by the New Jerusalem Church of the person and work 
of Christ, as God, is fundamentally at variance with the 
opinions of all other Christian churches, whether Ro- 
manist or Protestant. The language of Scripture con- 
cerning justification and redemption is invested with a 
meaning altogether different from that which is usual- 
ly assigned to it. It is denied, according to the Swe- 
denborgian system, that the Son descended from ihe 
Father, and, further on, that the Father in his wrath 
condemned the human race, and in his mercy sent his 
Son to bear their curse. It is denied, and declared to 
be a fundamental error to believe, that the sufferings of 
Christ on the cross were the redemption of his people. 
The doctrine of imputed righteousness is distinctly de- 
nied. and declared to be a subversion of the divine or- 
der. Mediation, intercession, atonement, propitiation, 
are alleged to be forms of speech “ expressive of the ap- 
proach which is opened to God, and of the grace com- 
municated from God, by means of his humanity.” Swe- 
denborg taught that in the fulness of time Jehovah 
assumed human nature to redeem and save mankind, 
by subjugating the hells and restoring to order the 
heavens. Every victory gained by Christ over the 
temptations to which lie was exposed weakened the 
powers of evil everywhere. The victory of the Saviour 
is our victory, in virtue of which we are able, believing 
in him, to resist and vanquish evil. Redemption Swe- 
denborg believed to be wrought for ns only in so far as 
it is wrought in us: and that our sins are forgiven just 
in proportion as we are reclaimed from them. 

In regard to the future state, and the condition of the 
soul after death, it mi’d have occurred to our readers 
that the doctrines of Swedcnborgians differ greatly from 
those of all other churches. Tlius the Swedenborgians 
maintain that there is a last judgment, both particular 
and general; the former relating to an individual of the 
Church, and the latter to the Church considered collec- 
tively. The last judgment, as it relates to an individ- 
ual, takes place at death; the last judgment, as it re- 
lates to the Church collectively considered, takes place 
when there is no longer any genuine faith and love in 
it, whereby it ceases to be a Church. Thus the last 
judgment of the Jewish Clnireh took place at the com- 
ing of Christ, and accordingly he said, “Now is the 
judgment of this world, now is the prince of this world 
cast out.” The last judgment of the Christian Church 
foretold by the Lord in the Gospels, and by John in the 
Revelation, took place, according to Swedenborg, in 
A.D. 1757 ; the former heaven and earth are now there- 
fore passed away: the “New Jerusalem” mentioned in 
the Apocalypse has corae down from heaven in the form 
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of the “ New Church ;” and consequently the second ad- 
vent of the Lord has even now been realized in a spir- 
itual sense by the exhibition of his power and glory in 
the New Church thus established. 

Another important divergence in Swedenborgian be- 
lief from other Christians is that respecting holy Script- 
ure, which is so stated by Air. Hayden as hardly to 
convey clearly the belief of bis Church. A reference 
to the third article of the Articles of Faith will make it 
clearer, and yet even it does not fairly cover it, for it 
omits the statement of the twelfth proposition taken 
from Swedenborg’s Arcana Ccdestia and other “revela- 
tions.” This statement is “ that the books of the Word 
arc all those which have the internal sense, which are 
as follows, viz., in the O. T., the five books of Moses, 
called Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deu- 
teronomy; the book of Joshua, the book of Judges, the 
two books of Samuel, the two books of Kings, the 
Psalms of David, the prophets Isaiah, Jeremiah, Lam- 
entations, Ezekiel, Daniel, llosea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah, 
Jonah, Micah, Nahum, Ilabakkuk, Zephaniah, Ilaggai, 
Zechariah, Malachi; and in the N. T., the four evan- 
gelists — -Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John — and the Rev- 
elation. And that the other books, not having the inr- 
ternal sense, are not the Word” ( Arcana Ccdestia , n. 
10,325; New Jerusalem , p. 2GG; White Horse , n. 16). 
Thus ten books of the O. T., the Acts of the Apostles, 
and all the epistles of Paul and the other apostles, are 
set aside as no part of “ the Word of the Lord.” 

The remaining articles of the Swedenborgian Con- 
fession may be passed over without comment, since they 
deal more with theosophical views of love, wisdom, re- 
pentance, charity, faith, good works, etc., than with 
important articles of faith. It may be added here that 
when, in 1788, it was determined to effect a permanent 
religious organization of all Swedenborgians, it was 
thought expedient to establish a settled ministry, and 
it w r as arranged, by drawing of lots, that Robert Hind- 
marsh, the printer, should ordain his father, James 
Ilindmarsh, and Samuel Smith, both of them being 
Methodist preachers who had seceded from Wesley’s 
society. In the year 1818 the eleventh General Con- 
ference of the sect settled some doubts which had been 
raised as to the competency of Robert Ilindmarsh to 
ordain others, seeing lie had not himself been ordained, 
by determining unanimously “ that Mr. Robert Hind- 
marsh -was virtually ordained by the divine auspices of 
heaven” (see Ilindmarsh, like and Progress of the New 
Church , p. 72, 310). In 1815 “a trine, or threefold or- 
der” of the ministry was established. It consists of the 
ordinary ministers, ordaining ministers, and a minister 
superintendent over and in behalf of the New Church 
at large. 

New-Light Antiburghers. See Antiburgii- 

ERS. 

New-Light Burghers. See Antiburghers. 

New Lights, a name frequently given to the early 
Christians in contempt. In modern times the expression 
has been applied to some seceding ecclesiastical bodies 
in Scotland, as, e. g. The Fifth Monarchy Men (q. v.). 
The Separates (q. v.), a sect of Calvinistic Methodists 
organized in this country near the middle of last cen- 
tury, were at first known also as New Lights . 

Newlin, Thomas, B.D., an eminent English divine, 
was born at Winchester in 1689. In HOG he was elect- 
ed demy of Magdalen College, Oxford; became M.A. in 
1713, and actual fellow in 1718. He was presented to 
the living of Deeding, Sussex, in 1720, and died in 1743. 
lie was a divine of great worth and remarkable abili- 
ties, and was especially esteemed for his simplicity of 
manners and integrity of life. His sermons have always 
been greatly admired. “ There is a zeal and pathos in 
them which rank them among the most useful sermons 
and elegant compositions in the language” (Clapham). 
Many of them are inserted in Dr. Vicesimus Knox’s 
Familg Lectures , and in Clapham’s Collection . Newlin 


published five separate Sermons (1718-1736): — Eighteen 
Sermons on Several Occasions (Oxf. 1720, 8vo) : — One - 
and-twentg Sermons on Several Occasions (Oxf. 172G, 
8vo) : — and translated from the Latin bishop Thomas 
Parker’s History of his Own Times (1727, 8vo). See 
Darling, Cgclop. Bibliographical ii, 2174. 

Newman, Francis William, an eminent Eng- 
lish speculative writer, perhaps the ablest and most no- 
ted of modern theists, was born in London in 1805. He 
received his preparatory training in his own home and 
at the school of Ealing, and thence passed to Worcester 
College, Oxford, where he obtained first-class honors in 
classics and mathematics in 182G, and in the same year 
a fellowship in Baliol College. This fellowship, how- 
ever, he resigned; and he withdrew from the university 
in 1830, at the approach of the time for taking the de- 
gree of M.A., declining the subscription to the Thirty- 
nine Articles, which was then required from candidates 
for the degree. He set out on a lengthened tour in the 
East, and spent nearly three years (1830-1833) in va- 
rious parts of Turkey, starting, as some will have it, to 
engage in missionary work in the East, but finally re- 
linquishing this work for philological and social studies 
of the Turks. As the result of his observations in that 
country we have from his pen letters sent at the time, 
but not made common public property until 185G, when 
they were sent forth, entitled Personal Narrative in 
Letters, principally from Turkey , in the years 1830-1833. 
Shortly after his return home he was appointed classical 
tutor in Bristol College (1834). In 1840 he accepted a 
similar professorship in Manchester New College; and 
finally, in 184G, his great reputation for scholarship, and 
his general accomplishments, led to his appointment to 
the chair of the Latin language and literature in the 
London University, which position he held until 18G3, 
when his numerous literary engagements made it neces- 
sary for him to quit the school-room. Yet even while 
in the professorial chair Mr. Newman was engrossed by 
numerous and varied engagements; thus be not only 
became an active contributor to several literary and 
scientific periodicals, and to various branches of ancient 
and modern literature, but took also a leading part 
in the controversies on religion, in which he chose the 
line directly opposite to that taken by his elder broth- 
er, proving no less ardent as a disciple of the extreme 
rationalistic school than John Henry Newman of the 
dogmatical. Indeed, Francis William Newman is chiefly 
known to-day on account of the peculiar opinions he 
held on religions questions. These opinions, and the 
system founded upon them, form the subject of his 
well-known work, Phases of Faith , or Passages from 
the History of My Creed (1850, and often; replied to 
from the orthodox standpoint in Rogers’s Eclipse of 
Faith , which Mr. Newman answered in his second 
edition [1853], which in turn elicited a response from 
Rogers, entitled A Defence of the Eclipse of Faith 
[2d ed. 1854]), and of many essays in the Westminster , 
Eclectic , and other reviews; but he is also the author 
of very many separate publications. Of these, several 
relate to the fundamental questions of the controversy 
to which we have referred, as Catholic Union: — Essays 
towards a Church of the Future (1844) : — A State 
Church not Defensible (184G) : — A History of the Hebrew 
Monarchy (1847) '.—The Soul, its Sorrows and Aspira- 
tions (1849) : — Solomon’s Song of Songs, a new transla- 
tion (1857): — Theism, Doctrinal and Practical, or Di- 
dactic Religious Utterances (1858). Few men have 
labored as successfully as F. W. Newman in speculative 
theological fields. A scholar and a thinker of first-class 
order, his utterances and publications have commanded 
the respect of his contemporaries. In England es- 
pecially lie has exerted a widespread and powerful, 
though it must be confessed, sad as it may seem, a 
baneful influence. Rather mystical in his religious no- 
tions, his life spoke most decidedly in favor of the high- 
est types of Christian manhood, and a personal forget- 
fulness for Christ’s sake. His declarations, however, 
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would, if successful, take from ns the foundations of 
the Christian religion; thus strongly and strangely 
contrasting, by his tenacious clinging to its highest 
as well as humblest associations, with his strong but 
inconsistent love for the very letter of Scripture, and 
his profound conviction of the essential truth of Chris- 
tianity. With him religion is wholly subjective and in- 
nate, and thus incapable of deriving its ideas of divine I 
truth from any revelation or external source whatever. j 
Not only does lie distinguish between religion and 
theology, as he should do, but, like our own theist, 
Theodore Parker (q. v.), he separates the one from the 
other, and flings the former with contempt away alto- 
gether. His logical consistency we cannot call in ques- 
tion. Indeed, his power of reasoning has been corn- 
mended alike by friend and foe, but there is the more 
fault to be found with his premises, which are chiefly 
some palpable and isolated sophisms. He denies the 
doctrine of the Trinity, rejects that, of eternal punish- 
ment, and assails the canon of Scripture; but he more 
wisely espouses the Arminian view on the doctrine of 
the will. Indeed, it is general^ and reasonably asserted 
that his estrangement from orthodox Christianity was 
caused by the radical Calvinistic training which lie re- 
ceived in his youth. While his early religious views 
are laid down in Phases of Faith, his work on the Soul 
is the most complete and the latest expose of the views 
in his maturer years. That work treats first of the “ Sense 
of the Infinite without us.” It show's how r this sense is 
the joint fruit of awe and w'ondcr and admiration, as 
these emotions are begotten by the soul’s consciousness 
of the mysterious and sublime and lovely in the facts 
of its environment. These are the preparation of the 
heart for love ; for they are antagonistic to our selfish- 
ness. Even the domestic affections tend to multiply 
self, rather than to kill out selfishness. Enthusiasm 
is wanted. Enthusiasm is the life-blood of morality. 
The sense of order marks the next stage of human 
aspiration; and this, in turn, is followed by the sense 
that the eternal order is both good and wise. The 
sense of personalit\', which glimmers in the first senti- 
ment of awe, now' fioods the spirit with its beams, and 
culminates in the soul’s sense of sin and longing for 
enfranchisement, evolving under natural and regular 
conditions a sense of personal relationship with God. 
Out of this sense of personal relation comes “the prayer 
of faith,” addressed to God in perfect confidence that he 
w'ill hear and answer it, and from this sense is born the 
sw T ect assurance of immortal life. Such is the scheme, 
and it is carried out with a great deal of force and 
earnestness. This w'ork was superseded by Theism , 
which did not prove so satisfactory to his own school 
of thought as the former work (see Christian Examiner , 
May, 18GG, art. iv). New' man’s proof of God is pre- 
sented as follows: His first axiom is that the omni- 
present law r , which w r c discern as animating the universe, 
is not blind, but intelligent; the second, that God must 
have all the human spirit’s faculties, and more besides; 
the third, that God observes our moral actions, approves 
the right and disapproves the wrong; the fourth, that 
if he approves our rectitude, his must be perfect; the 
fifth, that adoration of God is intrinsically suitable to 
man ; therefore such adoration is pleasing to God. These 
axioms are intuitive, but they are capable of being ver- 
ified ; and, before stating them as axioms, Mr. Newman 
seeks to verify them. II is first test is that of congru- 
itv ; Are they self-consistent, and consistent with know’ll 
facts? II is second test is that of universal reason; the 
common consciousness of mankind. II is third is that 
of practical experience. A postulate from these axioms 
is that God gives spiritual strength to them that ask for 
it in prayer. lie does not claim this for an intuition. 
Eut w r e pray instinctively, and experience tells us that 
W’C never pray in vain. 

“Who, then— having faith that God is the fountain of 
holiness, and approves of our virtue, and enjoins its ad- 
vancement — can doubt that wheu wo pray and surrender 


onr worse, not only thereby do we welcome the better 
that was within, but the living Source of that better swells 
the flood of his presence: so that the conscience itself be- 
comes sounder and purer and stronger, broadening, deep- 
ening, enlivening the inward moral forces.” — Theism, p. 
105 . 

It will he seen from this synopsis that there is much 
that authorizes our likening him to the American theist 
Parker. In many respects, however, Newman was the 
superior of Parker. The latter’s method of reasoning 
w'as less formal and exact, and the life, too, not quite so 
Christ-like as that of the English theist. Newman 
died in 1875. Aside from Mill, no other English w riter 
should claim so much of the attention of the theological 
student as E. W. Newman. He was possessed of that un- 
usual breadth of intellectual tastes and accomplishments 
which gave such eminence to Mill; and, unlike the lat- 
ter, he did service to Christian theology by his valuable 
contributions to the evidences for a deistic faith. Like 
Mill, Newman shone conspicuously as a political writer, 
fie also figured prominently by his philological attain- 
ments, and was especially noted for his mastery of the 
Oriental tongues, particularly the Arabic. For a list 
of his publications in these departments we must re- 
fer to secular cyclopaedias. See London Quarterly Re- 
view, 1854, July, p. 234 sq.; Oct. art. i; Westminster 
Review, Oct. 1858; Oct. 1870, p. 220; Eclectic Review, 
4th ser., xxviii, 257 sq. ; Fraser's Magazine , xxxiii, 
253 sq. 

Newman, Jonathan, a noted pioneer minister 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, flourished near the 
opening of this century. Of his early personal history 
we know scarcely anything. In 1791 we find him la- 
boring in the Wyoming valley, which unites Pennsyl- 
vania and New York, and later in Otsego County, N. Y., 
where he w’as instrumental in forming the district. This 
county w'as at that time w’ild and sparsely settled, with 
scarcely any roads and many destitute people. New- 
man by indefatigable industry succeeded in rallying 
many to the Christian work, and w hen the district w r as 
formed eighty members were reported as belonging to 
it. He next extended his labors over the Mohawk 
valley, and when Garrettson (q. v.) came into that re- 
gion Newman’s preparatory work proved more service- 
able than liad been expected. lie was “a mighty 
preacher, and usually in the advance line of attack,” 
and wherever he went he made friends and converts. 
Newman died and was buried on the Otsego Circuit 
about the opening of the present century. See Peck, 
Early Methodism, p. 174 sq.; Stevens, Hist. M. E. Ch. 
ii, 329, 330. (J.ll.W.) 

Newman, Samuel, a minister of colonial days 
in this country, was born at Banbury, England, in 1G02, 
and w'as educated at Oxford University, where he grad- 
uated in 1G20, and immediately took holy orders in the 
state establishment. In 1G3G he emigrated to America, 
and, after staying a short time at Dorchester, now Bos- 
ton, Mass., was chosen minister of the Church at Wey- 
mouth. In 1G44 he removed to Rehoboth, and there 
preached until his death, which occurred July 5, 1GG3. 
Newman compiled a concordance of the Scriptures which 
passed through several editions, under the title of the 
Camhridye Concordance (5th ed. Loud. 1720, ful.). 

Newman, Samuel F., an American educator 
and rhetorician, w'as born at Andover, Mass., in 173G. and 
w'as educated at Bowdoin College, where he graduated 
in 181 G. In 1824 he was made a professor of rhetoric 
and oratory in his alma mater, and he held that position 
until 1839. He then became principal of the State Nor- 
mal School in Mississippi, and died while in the dis- 
charge of the duties of that office at Barre, Mo.. Feb. 10, 
1842. lie published a Rhetoric , a treatise on Political 
Economy, and a scries of Southern Eclectic Readers. 

Newman, Selig, a noted Jewish scholar, emi- 
nent as an Hebraist, was born in the city of Posen, 
Prussian Poland, in 1790, and received the best educa- 
tion that could be procured in various Jewish colleges 
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in Prussia. He decided to devote himself to Biblical 
studies, and even at an early age his renown was so 
great that he was given an office in the chief synagogue 
of Berlin. He went to London when about twenty- 
eight years of age, and was soon afterwards appointed 
minister to the congregation at Plymouth by the late 
chief rabbi, Dr. Solomon Hersehell. Afterwards, for 
many years, he taught Hebrew in the University of 
Oxford, and would have had the title and salary of the 
professorship had not his religion debarred him from ac- 
cepting, there being an old law in that university which 
precludes all other than Protestants from holding that 
office. Yet for many years the heads of that university, 
by their own example, encouraged all requiring instruc- 
tion in Hebrew to study under him. When at length sev- 
eral converted Jews came to the university, he was com- 
pelled to leave, and to seek a home in America at an 
advanced age. Among the eminent men who were his 
pupils in England was Dr. Tait, the present archbishop 
of Canterbury, who no doubt, had Newman been in Eng- 
land, would have placed him upon the mixed learned 
commission of Christians and Jews now engaged in re- 
vising the authorized translation of the Bible. Com- 
petent authorities pronounce him to have been the best 
Hebrew scholar of the present day, and learned rabbis 
did not think it derogatory to their position to take in- 
struction of him in the higher branches of Hebrew lit- 
erature. The late Rev. Dr. Raphall, Prof. Marks, of 
London, and other eminent Israelites, were among his 
pupils. In the United States Newman found no official 
employment. He had many pupils in the Hebrew, 
but busied himself mainly with his own writings, on 
which he was engaged until the hour of his death, Feb. 
20, 1871, at Brooklyn, N. Y. His works consisted of a 
Hebrew and English Lexicon , an English and Hebrew 
Lexicon , a Hebrew Grammar , a popular work, entitled 
The Challenge Accepted , being in the form of a dialogue 
between a Jew and a Christian, and Emendations of the 
Authorized Version of the Old Testament. His last 
work, which he had but just completed, is still in man- 
uscript, and is an abridged translation of the Bible, with 
copious notes, intended for the use of Jewish schools 
and private families. There is every reason to believe 
that, at his advanced age, the close application he gave 
to this work hastened his end. His intellect was clear 
and vigorous to the last. Selig Newman was an en- 
lightened man, opposed to bigotry, but at the same 
time a staunch Jew, firmly wedded to the orthodox 
principles of his faith, and always ready to battle for 
Judaism. At one time, when the eonversionists were 
most active in England, they selected their most com- 
petent advocate to challenge the Jews to a public dis- 
cussion. Selig Newman was selected by such Israel- 
ites in London as felt an interest in this discussion to 
meet the Christian advocate, and he did so, the discus- 
sion being carried on for many nights in public at the 
Freemasons’ Hall Tavern. lie afterwards delivered 
sermons to the Jews for many Sabbaths at the Jews’ 
Free School, the building being always crowded by 
anxious listeners, but his duties at Oxford compelled 
him to relinquish this, to him, pleasurable task. His 
views on Christianity are embodied in his The Chal- 
lenge Accepted , a book worthy the study of Christian 
Apologists. (J. H.W.) 

Newmarket, an English market-town, situated 
in the county of Suffolk, is noted in English ecclesias- 
tical history as the seat of a Church council which is re- 
ported to have been held there in July, 1161, by Henry 
II, king of England, and is denominated Concilium apud 
Norum Mercatum. This ecclesiastical gathering is said 
to have recognised the papal authority of Alexander 
III (q. v.), and to have declared against the autipope 
Victor. Binius and others call this an English council, 
but Labbe (ConcU. x, 140G) contends that the Novum 
Mercatum is the Neufranehe in Normandy, in the diocese 
of Rouen. Inett, in his History of the English Church , 
ignores this council altogether. 


New Moon (linn, cho'desh , strictly neicness ; fully 
Him beginning q/'the month [as in Numb, x, 10; 

xxviii, II], since ‘d'lh stands likewise for “a month” 
[q. v.]; Sept, veopjjvia or vo vprjviar, Vulg. calender , 
neomeni ), Festival of, a regular observance among 
the Jews. Many ancient nations celebrated the return- 
ing light of the moon with festivities (Isidor. Orig. v, 
33; Macrob. Sat. i, 15, p. 273, Bip. ed.; Tacitus, Germ. 
vol. ii) — offered sacrifices (Suid. s.v. avdaraTor, Meursii 
Grcecia Ferial, v, 211 sq.) and prayers (Demosth. In 
A ristog. i, 799 ; Horace, Odes, iii, 23, 1 sq.), feasted (Hor. 
Oc. iii, 19,9 sq. : comp. Concil. Trul. can. 62; Mansi, x, 
974), and made merry (Theophr. Char. 5 ; Doughtmi 
Annul, ii, 133 ; Spencer, Legg. rit. iii, 4, p. 1045 sq.). In 
the following account of this usage we chiefly follow 
Ginsburg in Kitto’s Cyclopaedia. 

1. Celebration and Sanctity of this Festival. — All that 
the Mosaic code says on the subject is contained in the 
two passages enjoining that two young bullocks, a ram 
and seven lambs of the first year as a burnt-offering, 
with the appropriate meat-offerings and drink-offerings, 
and a kid as a sin-offering, are to be offered on every 
new moon in addition to the ordinary daily sacrifice, and 
that the trumpets are to be blown at the offering of these 
special sacrifices, just as on the days of rejoicing and 
solemn festivals (Numb, x, 10; xxviii, 11-15). It is, 
however, evident from the writings of the prophets, and 
from post-exilian documents, that the new moon was 
an important national festival. It is placed by the side 
of the Sabbath (Isa. i, 13 ; Ezek. xlvi, 1 ; IIos. ii, 3), and 
was a day on which the people neither traded nor en- 
gaged in any handicraft-work (Amos viii, 5), but had 
social gatherings and feastings (1 Sam. xx, 5-24), re- 
sorted for public instruction either to the Temple (Isa, 
i, 13 ; lxvi, 23 ; Ezek. xlvi, 1, 3), or to the houses of the 
prophets and other men of God (2 Kings iv, 23) ; and 
no national or private fasts were permitted to take place, 
so as not to mar the festivities of the day (Judith viii, 
G; Mishna, Taanith , ii, 10). The I Juliet (q. v.) was 
chanted in the Temple by the Levitcs while the special 
sacrifices were offered; and to this day the Jews cele- 
brate new moon as a minor festival. The day previous 
to it, i. e. the 29th of the month, which is called 
linn ‘ITiO, New Moon Ere. ij Trpavovfiijvla (Judg. viii, 
G), is kept by the orthodox Jews, in consequence of a 
remark in the Mishna ( Shebaoth . i, 4, 5), as the minor 
day of atonement , and is devoted to fasting, repentance, 
and prayer, both for forgiveness of the sins committed 
during the expiring month, and for a happy new month. 
It is for this reason denominated ]wp Tism S l" 1 , since 
they say that, just as the great day of atonement is ap- 
pointed for the forgiveness of sins committed during the 
year, this minor day of atonement is ordained for the 
remission of sins committed during each month. They 
resort to the synagogue, put on the fringed wrapper, or 
Tallith [see Fringe], and the phylacteries; whereupon 
the leader of the service recites Psa. cii, offers a peni- 
tential prayer (HT D l n ), after which he recites Psa. viii, 
the prayer called Ashre (miUX), and the half Kadish. 
The scroll of the Law (mm *iBO) is then taken out 
of the ark, and ^>!mi,or Exod. xxxii, 11-15; xxxiv, 1- 
10, with the Haphtarah (q. v.), Isa. lv, 6; Ivi, 1-8, are 
read, being the appointed lesson for fasts, after which 
other appointed penitential prayers, together with the 
ordinary daily afternoon service, conclude the vespers 
and the fast, when the Feast of the New Moon is pro- 
claimed, which, like all the feasts and fasts, begins on 
the previous evening. On the morning of the new 
moon they resort to the synagogues in festive garments, 
offer the usual morning prayer (nmniT), inserting, 
however, Numb, xxviii, 11-15 in the recital of the daily 
sacrifices, and the prayer in the eighteen 

benedictions. The phylacteries which are worn at the 
ordinary daily morning service arc then put off, and the 
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Halle!, with its appropriate benediction, is recited, all the 
congregation standing; after which the scroll of the 
Law (HTin *20) is taken out of the ark, and Numb, 
xxviii, 1-15 is read in four sections: the first section 
(i.e. ver. 1-3) being assigned to the priest; the second 
(ver. 3-5) to the Levite; the third (ver. G-10) to an Is- 
raelite; and the fourth (ver. 11-15) to anyone. If new 
moon happens on a Sabbath, two scrolls of the Law are 
taken out of the ark, from the first of which the ordinary 
Sabbatic lesson is read, and from the other Numb, xxviii, 
9-15, or Maphtir; and if it happens on a Sunday, 1 
Sam. xx, 18-42 is read as the Ilaphtarah instead of the 
ordinary lesson from the prophets. Unlike their breth- 
ren in the time of the prophets (Amos viii, 5), the Jews 
of the present day work and trade on new moon. 

The new moons are generally mentioned so as to show 
that they were regarded as a peculiar class of holy days, 
to be distinguished from the solemn feasts and the Sab- 
baths (Ezek. xlv, 17 ; 1 Chron. xxiii, 31 ; 2 Chron. ii, 4 ; 
viii, 13; xxxi,3; Ezra iii, 5; Nell, x, 33). See Festi- 
val. 

The seventh new moon of the religious year, being 
that of Tisri, commenced the civil year, and had a sig- 
nificance and rites of its own. It was a day of holy con- 
vocation. See Trumpets, Feast of. 

2. Mode of ascertaining , fixing , and consecrating the 
New Moon. — As the festivals, according to the Mosaic 
law, are always to be celebrated on the same day of the 
month, it was incumbent upon the spiritual guides of 
the nation to fix the commencement of the month, 
which was determined by the appearance of the new 
moon. Hence the authorities at Jerusalem, from the 
remotest times, ordered messengers to occupy the com- 
manding heights around the metropolis, on the 30th 
day of the month, to watch the sky; these, as soon as 
they observed the moon, hastened to communicate it to 
the synod; and, for the sake of speed, they were even al- 
lowed, during the existence of the Temple, to travel on 
the Sabbath and profane the sacred day (Mishna, Rosh 
JIa-Shana , i, 4). These authorities also ordained that, 
with the exception of gamblers with dice, usurers, those 
who breed and tame pigeons to entice others, those who 
trade in the produce of the Sabbatical year, women and 
slaves, any one who noticed the new moon is to give ev- 
idence before the Sanhedrim, even if he were sick and had 
to be carried to Jerusalem in a bed ( Rosh Ila-Shana , i, 
8, 9). These witnesses had to assemble in a large court, 
called Beth Jazek r^3), specially appointed for 

it, where they were carefully examined and feasted, so 
as to induce them to come; and when the authorities 
were satisfied with the evidence, the president pro- 
nounced the word i.e. It is sanctified; where- 

upon all the bystanders had to repeat it twice after him, 
It is sanctified! It is sanctified! and the day was de- 
clared New Moon (Mishna, Rosh JIa-Shana, ii, 5, 7). 
On beholding the new moon from his own house, even* 
Israelite had to offer the following benediction : “Bless- 
ed be He who renews the months! Blessed be lie by 
whose word the heavens were created, and by the breath 
of whose mouth all the hosts thereof were formed! lie 
appointed them a law and time, that they should not 
overstep their course. They rejoice and are glad to 
perform the will of their Creator. Author of truth, their 
operations are truth! lie spoke to the moon. Be thou 
renewed, and be the beautiful diadem (i. e. the hope) of 
man (i.e. Israel), who shall one day be quickened again 
like the moon (i. e. at the coming of Messiah), and praise 
their Creator for his glorious kingdom. Blessed be lie 
who renewed the moons” ( Sanhedrim , 42 a). Of such 
importance was this prayer regarded, that it is asserted, 
“ Whoso pronounceth the benediction of the New Moon 
in its proper time, is as if he had been holding converse 
with the Shekhiuah” (ibid!). To this prayer was after- 
wards added, “A good sign, good fortune be to all Is- 
rael! (to be repeated three times). Blessed be thy 
Creator.! Blessed be thy Possessor! Blessed be thy 


Maker! (repeated three times). As I leap towards thee, 
but cannot touch thee, so may my enemies not be able 
to injure me (said leaping three times). May fear 
and anguish seize them. Through the greatness of 
thine arm they must be as still as a stone; they must 
be as still as a stone through the greatness of thine arm. 
Fear and anguish shall seize them. Amen, Selab, Hal- 
lelujah. Peace, p(aee, peace be with you” ( Sopherim , 
ii, 2). This prayer, which during the period of the 
second Temple was offered up by every Israelite as soon 
as he beheld the new moon, is still offered up every 
month by all orthodox Jews, with some additions by 
the rabbins and the Kabbalists of the Middle Ages, and 
is called in the Jewish ritual CH^p, Consecra- 

tion of the New Moon . When the moon was not visi- 
ble on account of clouds, and in the five months when 
the watchmen were not sent out, the month was con- 
sidered to commence on the morning of the day which 
followed the 30th. According to Maimonides, the Rab- 
biuists altered their method when the Sanhedrim ceased 
to exist, and have ever since determined the month by 
astronomical calculation, while the Karaites have re- 
tained the old custom of depending on the appearance 
of the moon. Astronomical knowledge was certainly 
acquired long after the destruction of Jerusalem ; unless, 
with Michaelis and Jahn (J rcheeol. iii, 304), we find a 
trace of it, sufficiently obscure, in 2 Kings xxv, 27 (comp. 
Jer. Iii, 33. See also Paulus, Comment, iii, 543 sq.). 

8. Origin of this Festival. — That the Mosaic law did 
not institute this festival, but already found it among 
the people, and simply regulated it, is evident both from 
the fact that the time of its commencement is nowhere 
stated, and from the words in which the sacrifices are 
spoken of (“And on your new moons ye shall offer,” etc., 
Numb, xxviii, 11, etc.), which presuppose its existence 
and popularity. Several causes eo-operated in giving 
rise to this festival. The periodical changes of the 
moon, renewing itself in four quarters of 7f tlavs each, 
and then assuming a new phase, as well as the fact that 
its reappearance in the nocturnal sky to ancient cities 
and villages — the inhabitants of which were consigned 
to utter darkness, great dangers, and “the terrors by 
night,” during its absence, since they had no artificial 
means of lighting their roads— combined together to in- 
spire the nations of antiquity both with awe and grat- 
itude when reflecting on these wonderful phenomena, 
and beholding the great blessings of the new moon. 
This is the reason why different nations, from the remot- 
est periods, couseeratcd the day or the evening which 
commences this renewal of the moon to the deity who 
ordained such wonders; just as the first and the begin- 
ning of every thing were devoted to the Author of all 
our blessings. There seems to be but little ground for 
founding on these traces of heathen usage the notion 
that the Hebrews derived it from the Gentiles, as Spen- 
cer and Michaelis have done ; and still less for attaching 
to it any of those symbolical meanings which have been 
imagined by some other writers (see Carpzov, A pp. Crit. 
p. 425). Ewald thinks that it was at first a simple 
household festival, and that on this account the law 
does not take much notice of it. He also considers that 
there is some reason to suppose that the day of the full 
moon was similarly observed by the Hebrews in very 
remote times. 

4. Literature. — Maimonides, Jad Ha-Chezaka, Ilil- 
choth Kiddush fla-Chodesh (translated into Latin by Do 
Veil [Paris, 1GG9; Amsterdam, 1701] and by Witter 
[Jena, 1703]) ; Abrabancl, Dissert, de Principio mini et 
consecrafione Novilunii (Hebrew and Latin, appended by 
Buxtorf to his translation of The Cosri [Basle, 1G59, p. 
431 sq.]) ; Knobel, Commentary on Exodus and Leviticus 
(in Kurzgefasstes exegetisches Ilandbuch zum Alt. Test. 
[Lcipsir, 1858, p. 531 sq.], where a vast amount of clas- 
sical information is brought together to show that this 
festival existed among many heathen nations of antiq- 
uity) ; Carpzov, Apparat. Hist. Crit. p. 423; Spencer, 
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De Leg, Heb. lib. iii, dissert, iv; Seklen, De Ann. Civ . 
lleb. iv, xi ; Mislma, Rosh Ifa.-Shana, ii, 338, ed. Suren- 
hus. ; Buxtorf, Synayoga Judaica, eap. xxii; EwaUI, 
A Iterthumer, p.394; Cud worth, On the Lord's Supper , 
cap. iii ; Lightfoot, Temple Service , eap. xi. 

New Pelagians is the name of a Christian sect 
which arose and spread chiefly in Holland after the Ref- 
ormation, and advocated Pelagian views in grace and 
free-will. They are sometimes cidled Pelugiani Novi , 
and sometimes also Comaristce, after Theodore Comar- 
tius, secretary to the States-general, who died A.D. 1595, 
See Pelagians. 

New Platonism. See Neoplatonism. 

New-School Presbyterians. See Presby- 
terians, and Theology. 

New South Wales, a British colony in the 
south-eastern part of Australia, stretches along the 
South Paeific Ocean from Cape llowe to Point Danger, 
and is bounded on the north by the colony of Vic- 
toria, and on the west by the interior territory of the 
colony of South Australia. It extends between lat. 28° 
and 37° 30' S., and long. 141° and 154° E. Its greatest 
length, east and west, is about 780 miles; greatest 
breadth, north and south, G20 miles. The area, accord- 
ing to an official statement, is 323,437 square miles; ac- 
cording to a planimetrie calculation, believed to be 
more correct, 308,500. The population, according to 
the census of April 2, 1871, was 503,981 ; on January 1, 
1873, it was officially computed at 539,190. The colony 
of Queensland, extending from lat. 2G° to 30° S., was 
formerly the Moreton Bay district of New South Wales, 
and was separated from the latter colony in June, 1859. 
In 1873 New South Wales was divided into 118 counties, 
of which twenty, which have been settled a long time, 
are called the old counties; the others, called the new 
counties, are principally in the interior. The coast-line 
from Cape Howe to Point Danger is upwards of 700 
miles long, and presents numerous good harbors formed 
by the estuaries of the rivers. Owing to the great ex- 
tent of the colony, stretching as it does over eleven de- 
grees of latitude, the climate is very various. In the 
northern districts, which are the warmest, the climate is 
tropical, the summer heat occasionally rising in inland 
districts to 120°, while on the high table-lands weeks 
of severe frost are sometimes experienced. At Sydney 
the mean temperature of the year is about G5°. The 
mean heat of summer, which lasts from the beginning 
of December to the first of February, is about 80°, but 
it is much modified on the coast by the refreshing sea- 
breeze. The annual fall of rain is about 50 inches. 
Rain sometimes descends in continuous torrents, and 
causes the rivers to rise to an extraordinary height. 
Sometimes the rains almost fail for two or three years 
in succession. Along the coast for 300 miles from the 
northern boundary the soil and climate are peculiarly 
adapted to the growth of cotton, and that plant has 
already been cultivated as far south as the River Man- 
ning (lat. S2 3 S.). Farther south the climate is more 
temperate, and is fitted to produce all the grain products 
of Europe. Immense tracts of laud, admirably adapted 
to agriculture, occur in the south-western interior; while 
in the south-east coast districts the soil is celebrated for 
its richness and fertility. In the north, the cotton and 
tobacco plants, the vine and sugar-cane are grown, and 
pine-apples, bananas, guavas, lemons, citrons, and other 
tropieal fruits are produced. In the cooler regions of 
the south, peaches, apricots, nectarines, oranges, grapes, 
pears, pomegranates, melons, and all the British fruits, 
are grown in perfection, and sometimes in such abun- 
dance that the pigs are fed with them. Wheat, barley, 
oats, and all the cereals and vegetables of Europe, are 
also grown. Hitherto, however, agriculture has been 
only of secondary importance, the predominating inter- 
est being the pastoral. The greatest produce of the 
colony is wool. In recent years wine-culture has been 
extensively engaged in, and the mineral wealth of the 


soil has begun to be developed. The colony is self- 
governed, with a governor appointed by the queen, a 
responsible ministry, a legislative council nominated by 
the crown, and a House of Assembly elected by perma- 
nent residents. The capital is Sydney, with a popula- 
tion of 94,000; and the other chief towns are Parramat- 
ta, Bathurst, Goulburn, Maitland, Newcastle, Grafton, 
Armidale, and Alburv, with populations ranging from 
3000 to 8000. 

New South Wales took its origin in a penal establish- 
ment formed by the British government in 1788 at Port 
Jackson, near Botany Bay (lat. 34°). The prisoners, 
after their period of servitude or on being pardoned, 
became settlers, and obtained grants of land; and these 
“emancipists” and their descendants, together with free 
emigrants, constitute the present inhabitants. Since the 
establishment of the colony in 1787-8, the total number 
of convicts sent into it from Great Britain up to 1840, 
when the importation ceased, amounted to GO, 700, of 
whom only 8700 were women. They were assigned as 
bond-servants to the free settlers, who were obliged to 
furnish them with a fixed allowance of clothing and food. 
In 1833 there were 23,000 free males and 13,500 free fe- 
males, to 22,000 male and 2700 female convicts; and of 
the free population, above 1G,000 were emancipists. 
Many whose progenitors went to New South Wales as 
prisoners are intelligent and estimable members of the 
community. Some of the emancipists, and several of 
their descendants, are among the wealthiest people in 
the colony. According to the census of 185G, barely a 
third of the population of New South Wales was born in 
Australia; about 75,000 were supplied by England and 
Wales, 50,000 by Ireland, 1G,000 by Scotland, 5000 by 
Germany, and 2000 by China. The population now 
(1874) includes a large admixture of Chinese, many 
Americans, and some of almost all nationalities. From 
18GG to 1872 the total number of immigrants exceeded 
150,000, while about 100,000 emigrated. The emigra- 
tion included 4917 Chinese, while the number of Chinese 
immigrants was only 1520. The number of births in 
each of the seven years from 185G to 1872 was more 
than double that of the deaths, and in 1870 and 1871 it 
was three times as large. In appearance and character 
the native-born part of the community bear a strong 
resemblance to those of Anglo-Saxon descent of the 
United States. As regards religion, all sects are on a 
footing of equality, and each receives aid from the state 
according to its numbers; but state aid is likely^ before 
long to cease. The religious division of the inhabitants 
in 1871 was as follows: Church of England, 229,243 ; Pres- 
byterians, 49,122; Wesleyans, 3G,277; Congregation- 
alists, 9253 ; Roman Catholics, 147,G27 ; Mohammedans, 
and other Asiatic creeds, 7455 ; the remainder belonged 
to various minor denominations. For information con- 
cerning the aborigines, the native animals, botany, 
geology, and history of New South Wales, see the arti- 
cle Australia in The American Cyclopcedia. See also 
Lang, New South Wales (new ed. Loud. 1875, 2 vols.) ; 
Meth. Qnar. Rev. Jan. 1874, p. 155; Blackwood's Maga- 
zine, 1852, ii, 301 sq. ; Mission Life (Loud. 1866 sq.), i, 
210 sq., 251 sq., 355 sq., 405 sq., 487 sq. 

New Testament, The (?) t caivt) dia^gKij), the 
general title appropriated by early and inveterate usage 
throughout the Western Church to the latter portion 
of the Holy Scriptures— to the collection of writings 
forming the authoritative records of the Christian, as 
contrasted with the earlier Jewish, revelation. As the 
various questions relating to the genuineness of the 
several books of the New Testament, their title to a 
place in the sacred volume, and their special character- 
istics, are discussed in the separate articles devoted to 
them [see Canon, and each book], we have now to 
speak only of those matters which relate to the collec- 
tion as a whole. For the title, see Testament. 

1. Contents and Arrangement . — The New Testament 
differs remarkably from the Old in this respect, that 
while the writings comprehended in the earlier eollec- 
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tion range over a period of a thousand years, those in- 
cluded in the later were produced almost contempo- 
raneously, within the compass of one generation — most 
of them probably between A.D. 50 and A.D. 70. The 
collection consists of twenty-seven writings, proceeding 
either from apostles or from persons who were intimately 
associated with the apostles in their labors. Five of 
the works are in the form of historical narratives; four 
of which relate the history of the Saviour’s life on earth 
with such variety of form, and with such differences in 
the selection and treatment of materials, as seemed 
needful to meet the wants of different readers; and the 
fifth describes the formation and extension of the Church 
by the ministry of the leading apostles. Twenty-one 
are epistolary. Thirteen of the letters expressly bear 
the name of Paul as their author; nine being address- 
ed to various Christian communities, three — called the 
Pastoral Epistles — to office-bearers in the Church, and 
one to a private individual (Philemon). An anony- 
mous letter addressed “to the Hebrews” is associated 
with the Epistles of Paul. Seven other letters — one 
bearing the name of James, two that of Peter, three 
that of John, and one that of Jude — are frequently com- 
prehended under the common name of Catholic (that is 
general) Epistles, as having been intended for the use 
of Christians in general, or as having (most of them at 
least) no express individual or local destination. The 
volume closes with a prophetic vision, the Apocalypse 
of John. 

The writings thus associated in the New Testament 
seem to have at the first glance a somewhat uncon- 
nected and desultory character; and it may readily be 
admitted that the form in which the inspired records 
of Christianity have come down to us is not that which 
the wisdom of man would have conceived or expected. 
The Christian revelation has not assumed the shape — 
which men might have deemed, a priori , probable or 
desirable — of an abstract system of truth, of a formal 
didactic treatise elaborately setting forth doctrines in 
logical order, like the creeds and confessions in which 
men have striven at different times to define and com- 
prehend the fulness of the scriptural teaching; or en- 
joining duties in methodical succession, like those codes 
of law in which men seek to provide beforehand for 
every contingency. Its actual form exhibits a far more 
admirable accommodation to the conditions of human 
nature — in its history of a life, its records of personal 
experience, its teachings by concrete examples, its 
presenting Christianity in action. The great majority 
of those for whose benefit a revelation is given have 
but little interest in pure theory or relish for abstract 
truth; the pattern affects them more than the precept, 
and they apprehend the more readily whatever comes 
into contact with the wants, feelings, and exigencies of 
their daily life. The form of the New Testament — 
mainly narrative and epistolary — is one especially fitted 
to stimulate our attention, to enlist our sympathies, to 
quicken our human interest in its contents, and to bring 
the matters of which it treats home to us, not as sub- 
jects of theory, but as facts of experience, as personal 
and practical realities. “The book which shall have a 
deep and practical influence on real life must reflect its 
image, must present that real mixture of facts, thoughts, 
and feelings which is found to exist there.” 

Hut w r c have to recognise in the composition of the 
New Testament a further peculiarity, deviating from 
what wc should perhaps have expected, but constitut- 
ing in reality the most remarkable evidence of the di- 
vine superintendence that shaped the whole. The books 
of the New Testament present no formal bond of unity, 
profess no absolute completeness, make no direct claim, 
in most cases, to universal acceptance. On the con- 
trary, they seem to have originated independently of 
each other, and to have been prepared with immediate 
reference to local or temporary objects — to the special 
circumstances and wants of churches, or even of in- 
dividuals. Christ himself wrote nothing; and we do 


not find in what his disciples have left any professed 
design of giving a full record of his teaching or a con- 
tinuous and perfect exposition of his doctrine. No 
apostle or evangelist avows it as his purpose to furnish 
an authentic standard of Christian doctrine and duty 
for all future time. Their works, moreover, bear no 
traces of mutual concert or prearranged co-operation 
towards a common object. They address themselves 
to matters in which they feel a personal interest, and 
to persons with whom they have more immediate re- 
lations; and they write seemingly with reference to 
these alone, betraying no consciousness of any ulterior 
aim or further destination. Their writings present the 
appearance of having been as casual in origin as they 
are occasional in form. Cut this very occasional and 
seemingly accidental character impressed on the in- 
dividual elements of the New Testament as human 
writings will be found, when we examine them more 
closely, to yield the highest evidence of the divine origin 
and purpose of the whole, and to furnish varied means 
for the illustration and confirmation of their truth. The 
parts, regarded in themselves, seem isolated and frag- 
mentary ; but the whole, which results from their com- 
bination, reveals a unity and completeness that can only 
be explained through the hidden but all-pervading 
agency of one divine Designer. The several narratives 
and letters have been obviously produced without any 
concert among the writers; each bears the stamp of in- 
dividuality and independence ; and yet, when they are 
placed side by side, they are found so marvellously to fit 
into each other, to sustain such mutually complementary 
relations, to be knit by so many links of connection, and 
to exhibit so entire a harmony of general design, that 
the unbiassed reader cannot but recognise in their deeper 
interdependence a providential arrangement, and refer 
the whole to the common inspiration of one and the 
same Spirit guiding the several agents in their parts for 
the furtherance of his own gracious purposes. These 
occasional writings, proceeding from different authors, 
and brought together from different localities, con- 
stitute, when combined, an organized body fitly joined 
together and pervaded by one inward life. “When it 
is felt,” as has been well said, “that these narratives, 
letters, visions, do in fact fulfil the several functions, 
and sustain the mutual relations, which would belong 
to the parts of one design, coalescing into a doctrinal 
scheme which is orderly, progressive, and complete, 
then is the mind of the reader in conscious contact 
with the mind of God; then the superficial diversity of 
the parts is lost in the essential unity of the whole; 
the many writings have become one Book; the many 
writers have become one Author” (Bernard, Bampton 
Lecture for 18G4, p. ‘235). 

The variety of the individual elements that make up 
the New Testament serves several important ends. The 
different parts of Scripture thereby illustrate, support, 
and explain each other; and it thus carries within it- 
self manifold and varied evidence of its truth self-con- 
sistent, harmonious, divine. The four narratives of the 
life of Christ present that combination of substantial 
unity with circumstantial variety that marks the tes- 
timony of independent witnesses; and, written with 
special reference to the circumstances and wants of 
tiieir original readers, and bringing into prominence 
the different aspects of the Saviour’s character, they 
at once supplement and confirm each other. They 
present to us, as has been observed, “ four aspects, but 
one portrait ; for, if the attitude and the accessories 
vary, the features and the expression are the same.” 
The Gospel of Matthew — according to early tradition 
the Hebrew Gospel — exhibits Jesus as the Messiah ful- 
filling the law and the prophets; that of Mark, deriving 
its lifelike details from the communications of Peter, 
and written primarily for Eoman use, depicts to us in 
! rapid but vivid outlines Jesus putting forth his mighty 
! power in action; that of Luke, the close companion of 
Paul, prepared for the use of the Greek w'orld, portrays 
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Jesus as the Friend of man, the universal Saviour; 
while that of John, written late in life at Ephesus for 
the fuller instruction of those already within the 
Church, completes the picture by presenting Jesus pre- 
eminently as the Son of God, and revealing to us the 
highest aspects of his teaching in the circle of his 
chosen disciples. In the book of Acts we find that 
the facts of the Saviour’s life and death and resurrec- 
tion have become the fundamental doctrines of the 
Church ; their significance is proclaimed and their pow- 
er attested. The foundation of the Church is followed 
by its organization and training, as developed in the 
Epistles. The truths announced in the Gospels and 
proclaimed in the Acts are here expanded, defined, 
vindicated in opposition to error or misunderstanding, 
and brought to bear on the manifold relations of life. 
In the Epistles we find the different aspects of the 
truth apprehended and applied by men under various 
phases of experience and with reference to various exi- 
gencies; and while the Epistles thus form a practical 
supplement to the Gospels, they are complementary to 
each other, and fill up through their combination the 
perfect image of the faith, hope, and love represented 
bv Paul, Peter, and John. 

From various early notices it would appear that the 
books were, as was natural, first grouped under the two 
general divisions of evangelic and apostolic writings 
( tuayyeXiov and o a7rooTo\ot, - or ra aTruoToXnca). The 
more detailed information which we obtain from the 
oldest extant MSS., versions, and catalogues of the books 
given by the fathers exhibits substantially the same 
arrangement as that now followed in our Bibles. But 
few copies contained the whole New Testament; most 
frequently the Gospels were contained in one volume, 
the Acts and Epistles in another; while the Apocalypse, 
which was less employed in public worship, was com- 
paratively seldom associated with the other books. The 
general order of the books was as follows : Gospels, 
Acts, Catholic Epistles, Pauline Epistles, Apocalypse. 
From this arrangement there are, no doubt, individual 
deviations, especially as regards the position of the book 
of Acts; and several of the ancient versions and most 
of the catalogues place the Epistles of Paul, as they 
stand in the English Bible, before the Catholic Epistles. 
The order followed within these larger groups seems to 
have been from an early period very much the same as 
at present. The four Gospels are almost constantly 
found in their familiar order; and in the Pauline Epis- 
tles the letter to the Hebrews exhibits almost the only 
variation, being sometimes — and indeed most frequently 
— inserted before the Pastoral Epistles, sometimes an- 
nexed at the close (see Scrivener’s Tnlrod. to Criticism 
of N. T. p. 60, etc.). The arrangement, in the case of 
the Gospels, was probably based on the order in which 
they were supposed to be written; in the case of 
Paul’s Epistles, on the relative importance of the 
churches or individuals addressed. The Apocalypse 
has always, when received, been placed appropriately 
at the end. We can hardly fail to recognise the Provi- 
dence by which the Church has been guided in the in- 
ternal arrangement of her sacred records, so that they 
shall present a consecutive teaching; the main outlines 
of which are well set forth by one who has recently ap- 
plied himself to illustrate the value of the order of the 
New Testament in this respect. The New Testament 
“ begins with the person of Christ, and the facts of his 
manifestation in the flesh, and the words which he gave 
from his Father; and accustoms us by degrees to be- 
hold his glory, to discern the drift of his teaching, and 
to expect the consequences of his work. It passes on to 
his body, the Church, and opens the dispensation of his 
Spirit, and carries us into the life of his people, yea, 
down into the secret places of their hearts; and there 
translates the announcements of God into the experi- 
ences of men. and discovers a conversation in heaven 
and a life which is hid with Christ in God. It works 
out practical applications, is careful in the details of 


duty, provides for difficulties and perplexities, suggests 
the order of churches, and throws up barriers against 
the wiles of the devil. It shows us things to come, the 
course of the spiritual conflict, the close of this transient 
scene, the coming of the Lord, the resurrection of the 
dead, the eternal judgment, the new creation, and the 
life everlasting. Thus it is furnished for all emergen- 
cies, and prepared for perpetual use” (Bernard, ut sup . 
p. 31). — Fairbairn. 

II. Early History of the Text. — 1. The Original Au- 
tographs . — The early history of the apostolic writings 
offers no points of distinguishing literary interest. Ex- 
ternally, as far as it can be traced, it is the same as that 
of other contemporary books. Paul, like Cicero or Pliny, 
often employed the services of an amanuensis, to whom 
he dictated his letters, affixing the salutation “with his 
own hand” (1 Cor. xvi, 21 ; 2 Thess. iii, 17 ; Col. iv, 18). 
In one case the scribe has added a clause in his own 
name (Rom. xvi, 22). Once, in writing to the Galatians, 
the apostle appears to apologize for the rudeness of the 
autograph which he addressed to them, as if from defec- 
tive sight (Gal. vi, 11). If we pass onwards one step, 
it does not appear that any special care was taken in 
the first age to preserve the books of the N. T. from the 
various injuries of time, or to insure perfect accuracy of 
transcription. They were given as a heritage to man, 
and it was some time before men felt the full value of 
the gift. The original copies seem to have soon perish- 
ed ; and we may perhaps see in this a providential pro- 
vision against that spirit of superstition which in ear- 
lier times converted the symbols of God’s redemption 
into objects of idolatry (2 Kings xviii, 4). It is certain- 
ly remarkable that in the controversies at the close of 
the 2d century, which often turned upon disputed read- 
ings of Scripture, no appeal was made to the apostolic 
originals. The few passages in which it has been sup- 
posed that they are referred to will not bear examina- 
tion. Ignatius, so far from appealing to Christian ar- 
chives, distinctly turns, as the whole context shows, to 
the examples of the Jewish Church (ra apxala — ad 
Philad. 8). Tertullian again, when he speaks of “ the 
authentic epistles” of the apostles {De Prcescr. Ilcer . 
xxxvi, “ Apud quas ipsa) authenticce littera) eornm reci- 
tantur”), uses the term of the pure Greek text as con- 
trasted with the current Latin version (comp. De Monog. 
xi, Sciaraus plane non sic esse in Gneco auihentico ”). 
The silence of the sub-apostolic age is made more strik- 
ing by the legends which were circulated afterwards. It 
was said that when the grave of Barnabas in Cyprus was 
opened, in the 5th century, in obedience to a vision, the 
saint was found holding a (Greek) copy of Matthew 
written with his own hand. The copy was taken to 
Constantinople, anil used as the standard of the sacred 
text (Creilner, Einl. § 39 ; Assem. Bill. Or. ii, 81). The 
autograph copy of John’s Gospel ( avrd to icio\tipov 
tov tuayytXiGrov) was said to be preserved at Ephesus 
“ by the grace of God, and worshipped (rrpomcvi’UTai) 
by the faithful there,” in the 4th century (?) (Petr. 
Alex. p. 518, ed. Migne, quoted from Chron. Pasch. p. 
5) ; though according to another account it was found 
in the ruins of the Temple when Julian attempted to re- 
build it (Philostorg. vii, 14). A similar belief was cur- 
rent even in the last century. It was said that parts 
of the (Latin) autograph of Mark were preserved at 
Venice and Prague; but on examination these were 
shown to be fragments of a IMS. of the Vulgate of the 
6th century (Dobrowsky, Fragmentum Pragense Ev. S. 
Marci , 1778). 

In the natural course of things the apostolic auto- 
graphs would be likely to perish soon. The material 
which was commonly used for letters, the papyrus-paper 
to which John incidentally alludes (2 John 12, did %dp- 
tov Kal ptXavog; comp. 3 John 13, Sid piXavog icai 
tcaXdpov), was singularly fragile, and even the stouter 
kinds, likely to be used for the historical books, were 
not fitted to bear constant use. The papyrus fragments 
which have come down to the present time have been 
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preserved under peculiar circumstances, as at Hercula- 
neum or in Egyptian tombs; and Jerome notices that 
the library of Pamphilus at Caesarea was already in part 
destroyed (ex parte corruptam) when, in less than a 
century after its formation, two presbyters of the Church 
endeavored to restore the papyrus MSS. (as the context 
implies) on parchment (‘‘in membranis,” Jerome, Ep. 
xxxiv (1-11), quoted by Tischendorf in Herzog’s Encykl. 
« Bibeltext des N.T.” p. 159). Parchment (2 Tim. iv, 13, 
/.lEpfipdvci), which was more durable, was proportion- 
ately rarer and more costly. In the first age the writ- 
ten word of the apostles occupied no authoritative posi- 
tion above their spoken word, and the vivid memory of 
their personal teaching. When the true value of the 
apostolic writings was afterwards revealed by the prog- 
ress of the Church, then collections of “the divine ora- 
cles” would be chiefly sought for among Christians. On 
all accounts it seems reasonable to conclude that the 
autographs perished during that solemn pause which 
followed the apostolic age, in which the idea of a Chris- 
tian Canon, parallel and supplementary to the Jewish 
Canon, was first distinctly realized. 

2. The East Copies. — In the time of the Diocletian 
persecution (A.D. 303) copies of the Christian Scriptures 
were sufficiently numerous to furnish a special object 
for persecutors, and a characteristic name to renegades 
who saved themselves by surrendering the sacred books 
(traditores, August. Ep. Ixxvi, 2). Partly, perhaps, ow- 
ing to the destruction thus caused, but still more from 
the natural effects of time, no INIS, of the N. T. of the 
first three centuries remains. Some of the oldest extant 
were certainly copied from others which dated from 
within this period, but as yet no one can be placed 
further back than the time of Constantine. It is re- 
corded of this monarch that one of his first acts after 
the foundation of Constantinople was to order the prep- 
aration of fifty MSS. of the Holy Scriptures, required 
for the use of the Church, “on fair skins (tv bapStpatg 
svicaracnctvoig) by skilful caligraphists” (Euseb. Vit. 
Const, iv, 36) ; and to the general use of this better ma- 
terial we probably owe our most venerable copies, which 
arc written on vellum of singular excellence and fineness. 
But though no fragment of the N. T. of the 1st century 
still remains, the Italian and Egyptian papyri, which 
are of that date, give a clear notion of the caligraphy 
of the period. In these the text is written in columns, 
rudely divided, in somewhat awkward capital letters 
(uncials), without any punctuation or division of words. 
The iota, which was afterwards subscribed, is commonly, 
but not always, adscribed; and there is no trace of ac- 
cents or breathings. The earliest MSS. of the N. T. 
bear a general resemblance to this primitive type, and 
we may reasonably believe that the apostolic originals 
were thus written. 

3. Early Variations. — In addition to the later MSS., 
the earliest versions and patristic quotations give very 
important testimony to the character and history of the 
antc-Nicene text. Express statements of readings which 
are found in some of the most ancient Christian writers 
are, indeed, the first direct evidence which we have, and 
are consequently of the highest importance. But till 
the last quarter of the 2d century this source of infor- 
mation fails us. Not only are the remains of Christian 
literature up to that time extremely scanty, but the 
practice of verbal quotation from the N.T. was not yet 
prevalent. The evangelic citations in the apostolic 
fathers and in Justin Martyr show that the oral tra- 
dition was still as widely current as the written Gospels 
(comp. Westcott’s Canon of the N. T. p. 125-195), and 
there is not in those writers one express verbal citation 
from the other apostolic books. This latter phenome- 
non is in a great measure to he explained by the nature 
of their writings. As soon as definite controversies 
arose among Christians, the text of the N. T. assumed 
its true importance. The earliest monuments of these 
remain in the works of Ircmeus, llippolvtus (Pseudo- 
Origen), and Tertullian, who quote many of the argu- 


ments of the leading adversaries of the Church. Charges 
of corrupting the sacred text are urged on both sides 
with great acrimony. Dionysius of Corinth (f cir. A.D. 
176, ap. Euseb. II. E. iv, 23), Ireineus (cir. A.D. 177; iv, 
6, 1), Tertullian (cir. A.D. 210; De Came Christ i, Id, \\ 
385; A dv. J I arc. iv, v, passim), Clement of Alexandria 
(cir. A.D. 200; Strom, iv, 6, § 41), and at a later time 
Ambrose (cir. A.D. 375 ; De Spir. S. iii, 10), accuse their 
opponents of this offence ; but with one great exception 
the instances which are brought forward in support of 
the accusation generally resolve themselves into various 
readings, in which the decision cannot always be given 
in favor of the catholic disputant; and even where the 
unorthodox reading is certainly wrong it can be shown 
that it was widely spread among writers of different 
opinions (e. g. Matt, xi, 27. “nec Filium nisi Fater et 
cui voluerit Filius revel are John i, 13, og — tytvrijSn]). 
Wilful interpolations or changes are extremely rare, if 
they exist at all (comp. Valent, ap. Iren, i, 4, 5, add. 
Stonjrtc, Col. i, 16), except in the case of Marcion. His 
mode of dealing with the writings of the N. T., in which 
he was followed by his school, was, as Tertullian says, 
to use the knife rather than subtlety of interpretation. 
There can be no reasonable doubt that he dealt in the 
most arbitrary manner with whole books, and that he 
removed from the Gospel of Luke many passages which 
were opposed to his peculiar views. But when these 
fundamental changes were once made he seems to have 
adhered scrupulously to the text which lie found. In 
the isolated readings which he is said to have altered, 
it happens not unfreqnently that he has retained the 
right reading, and that his opponents arc in error (Luke 
v, 14 ora. rb dtupov; Gal. ii, 5, olg ovH; 2 Cor. iv, 5?). 
In very many cases the alleged corruption is a various 
reading, more or less supported by other authorities 
(Luke xii, 38, icnTtpivy; 1 Cor. x, 9, Nptoroj'; 1 Thess. 
ii, 15, add. ibiovg). Where the changes seem most ar- 
bitrary there is evidence to show that the interpolations 
were not wholly due to his school (Luke xviii, 19, o 
7 rarijp; xxiii, 2; 1 Cor. x. 19 [28], add. h j o63'iiroi'). 
(Comp. Hahn, Evangelium Marcionis ; Thilo, Cod. 
Apocr. i, 403-486; Iiitschl, Das Evany. Marc. 1846; 
Volckmar, Das Evany. Marc. Leipsic, 1852: but no 
examination of Marcion’s text is completely satisfac- 
tory.) 

Several very important conclusions follow from this 
earliest appearance of textual criticism. It is, in the 
first place, evident that various readings existed in the 
books of the N. T. at a time prior to all extant authori- 
ties. History affords no trace of the pure apostolic orig- 
inals. Again, from the preservation of the first varia- 
tions noticed, which are often extremely minute, in one 
or more of the primary documents still left we may be 
certain that no important changes have been made in 
the sacred text which we cannot now detect. The ma- 
terials for ascertaining the true reading are found to be 
complete when tested by the earliest witnesses. Yet 
further : from the minuteness of some of the variations 
which are urged in controversy, it is obvious that the 
words of the N. T. were watched with the most jealous 
care, and that the least differences of phrase were guard- 
ed with scrupulous and faithful piety, to be used in af- 
ter-time by that wide-reaching criticism which was 
foreign to the spirit of the first ages. 

4. First Critical Labors . — Passing from these isolated 
quotations, we find the first great witnesses to the apos- 
tolic text in the early Syriac and Latin versions, and in 
the rich quotations of Clement of Alexandria (f cir. 
A.D. 220) and Origen (A.D. 184-254). See Versions. 
The Greek quotations in the remains of the original 
text of Irenanis and in Ilippolytus are of great value, 
but yield in extent and importance to those of the two 
Alexandrine fathers. From the extant works of Ori- 
gen alone no inconsiderable portion of the whole N. T., 
with the exception of James. 2 Peter, 2 and 3 John, and 
the Apocalypse, might be transcribed, and the recur- 
rence of small variations in long passages proves that 
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the quotations were accurately made, and not simply 
from memory. 

The evangelic text of Clement is far from pure. Two 
chief causes contributed especially to corrupt the text 
of the Gospels — the attempts to harmonize parallel nar- 
ratives, and the influence of tradition. The former as- 
sumed a special importance from the Diatessat'on of 
Tati an (cir. A.L). 170. Comp. Westcott, N.-T. Canon , p. 
358-362 ; Tischendorf on Matt, xxvii, 49), and the lat- 
ter, which was, as has been remarked, very great in the 
time of Justin Martyr, still lingered. The quotations 
of Clement suffer from both these disturbing forces 
(Matt, viii, 22; x, 30; xi, 27 ; xix, 24; xxiii, 27 ; xxv, 
41 ; x, 26, omitted by Tischendorf Luke iii, 22), and he 
seems to have derived from his copies of the Gospels 
two sayings of the Lord which form no part of the ca- 
nonical text (comp. Tischendorf on Matt, vi, 33 ; Luke 
xvi, 11). Elsewhere his quotations are free, or a con- 
fused mixture of two narratives (Matt, v, 45: vi, 26, 32 
sq. ; xxii, 37 ; Mark xii, 43), but in innumerable places 
he has preserved the true reading (Matt, v, 4, 5, 42, 48; 
viii, 22 ; xi, 17 ; xiii, 25 ; xxiii, 26 ; Acts ii, 41 ; xvii, 
26). His quotations from the Epistles are of the very 
highest value. In these tradition had no prevailing 
power, though Tatian is said to have altered in parts 
the language of the Epistles (Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. iv, 
29) ; and the text was left comparatively free from cor- 
ruptions. Against the few false readings which he sup- 
ports (e. g. 1 Pet. ii, 2, Xpioroc; Rom. iii, 26, ’hjerovv; 
viii, 11, via tov t votic. rev.) may be brought forward a 
long list of passages in which he combines with a few 
of the best authorities in upholding the true text (e. g. 
1 Pet. ii, 2 ; Rom. ii, 17 ; x, 3 ; xv, 29 ; 1 Cor. ii, 13 ; vii, 
3, 5, 35, 39 ; viii, 2 ; x, 24). 

But Origen stands as far first of all the ante-Nicene 
fathers in critical authority as he does in commanding 
genius, and his writings are an almost inexhaustible 
storehouse for the history of the text. In many places 
it seems that the printed text of his works has been 
modernized; and till a new and thorough collation of 
the MSS. has been made, a doubt must remain whether 
his quotations have not suffered by the hands of scribes, 
as the MSS. of the N. T. have suffered, though in a less 
degree. The testimony which Origen bears as to the 
corruption of the text of the Gospels in his time differs 
from the general statements which have been already 
noticed as being the deliberate judgment of a scholar, 
and not the plea of a controversialist. “As the case 
stands,” he says, “it is obvious that the difference be- 
tween the copies is considerable, partly from the careless- 
ness of individual scribes, partly from the wicked daring 
of some in correcting what is written, partly also from 
[the changes made by] those who add or remove what 
scents good to them in the process of correction” (Ori- 
gen, In Matt. t. xv, § 14). In the case of the Sept., he 
adds, he removed, or at least indicated, those corrup- 
tions by a comparison of “editions” (iKOucreig), and we 
may believe that he took equal care to ascertain, at 
least for his own use, the true text of the N. T., though 
lie did not venture to arouse the prejudice of his con- 
temporaries by openly revising it, as the old translation 
adds {In Matt, xv, ret. int. “In exemplaribus autem 
Novi Testament! hoc ipsutn me posse facere sine peri- 
culo non putavi”). Even in the form in which they 
have come down to us, the writings of Origen, as a 
whole, contain the noblest early memorial of the apos- 
tolic text. Although there is no evidence that he pub- 
lished any recension of the text, yet it is not unlike- 
ly that he wrote out copies of the N. T. with his 
own hand (Rcdepenning, Origenes , ii, 184), which were 
spread widely in after-time. Thus Jerome appeals to 
“ the copies of Adamantius,” i. e. Origen (In Matt, xxiv, 
36; Gal. iii, 1), and the copy of Pamphilus can hardly 
have been other than a copy of Origen’s text (Cod. 11 3 
Subscription). From Pamphilus the text passed to 
Eusebius and Euthalius, and it is scarcely rash to 
believe that it can be traced, though imperfectly, in 


existing MSS. as C L (comp. Griesbach, Symbolce Cri - 
ticce, i, Ixxvi sq. ; exxx sq.). In thirteen cases (Nor- 
ton, Genuineness of the Gospels , i, 234-236) Origen has 
expressly noticed varieties of reading in the Gospels 
(Matt, viii, 28; xvi, 20; xviii, 1 ; xxi, 5, 9, 15; xxvii, 
17; Mark iii, 18; Luke i, 46; ix, 48; xiv, 19; xxiii, 45; 
John i, 3, 4, 28). In three of these passages the varia- 
tions which he notices are no longer found in our Greek 
copies (Matt, xxi, 9 or 15, o ua t o for vitp; Tregelles, ad 
loc. ; Mark iii, 18 [ii, 14], Ae(3t)v tov tov ’A\ <p. [?] ; 
Luke i, 46; ’E\i<jdj3fT for M apiap; so in some Latin 
copies); in seven our copies are still divided; in two 
(Matt, viii, 28, r adaprjvutv; John i, 28, B)fia(3apqi) the 
reading which was only found in a few MSS. is now 
widely spread; in the remaining place (Matt, xxvii, 
17, ’h/rroor Bapa[3j3av) a few copies of no great age 
retain the interpolation which was found in his time 
“in very ancient copies.” It is more remarkable that 
Origen asserts, in answer to Celsus, that onr Lord is no- 
where called “ the carpenter” in the Gospels circulated 
in the churches, though this is undoubtedly the true 
reading in Mark vi, 3 (Origen, c. Cels, vi, 36). The 
evangelic quotations of Origen are not wholly free from 
the admixture of traditional glosses which have been 
noticed in Clement, and often present a confusion of 
parallel passages (Matt, v, 44; vi, [33]; vii, 21 sq.; 
xiii, 11 ; xxvi, 27 sq. ; 1 Tim. iv, 1) ; but there is little 
difficulty in separating his genuine text from these nat- 
ural corruptions, and a few references are sufficient to 
indicate its extreme importance (Matt, iv, 10; vi, 13; 
xv, 8, 35; Mark i, 2; x, 29; Luke xxi, 19; John vii, 
39; Acts x, 10; Rom. viii, 28). In the Epistles Origen 
once notices a striking variation in Ileb. ii, 9, x<*>! o*C 
St ov for x<*P lTl &tov, which is still attested ; but, apart 
from the specific references to variations, it is evident 
that he himself used MSS. at different times which va- 
ried in many details (Mill, Proleg. § 687). Griesbach, 
who has investigated this fact with the greatest care 
(Meletema, i, appended to Comm. Crit , ii, ix-xl), seems 
to have exaggerated the extent of these differences, 
while he establishes their existence satisfactorily. There 
can be no doubt that in Origen’s time the variations in 
the N.-T. MSS., which we have seen to have existed 
from the earliest attainable date, and which Origen de- 
scribes as considerable and widespread, were beginning 
to lead to the formation of specific groups of copies. 

Although the materials for the history of the text 
during the first three centuries are abundant, nothing 
has been written in detail on the subject since the time 
of Mill (Proleg. p. 240 sq.) and R. Simon ( Histoire Cri- 
tique . . . 1(585-93). What is wanted is nothing less 
than a complete collection at full length, from IMS. au- 
thority, of all the ante-Nicene Greek quotations. These 
would form a centre round which the variations of the 
versions and Latin quotations might be grouped. A 
first step towards this has been made by Anger in his 
Synopsis Err. Matt. Marc. Luc. . . . 1851. The Latin 
quotations arc well given by Sabatier (Bibliorum Sacro- 
rum Latinee v ersiones antiques , 1751). 

III. Characteristics of the Early Copies. — From the 
consideration of the earliest history of the N.-T. text 
we now pass to the rera of MSS. The quotations of 
Dionysius Alex, (f A.D. 264), Petrus Alex, (f cir. A.D. 
312), Methodius (f A.D. 311), and Eusebius (f A.D. 
340), confirm the prevalence of the ancient type of text; 
but the public establishment of Christianity in the Ro- 
man empire necessarily led to important changes. Not 
only were more copies of the N. T. required for public 
use, but the nominal or real adherence of the higher 
ranks to the Christian faith must have largely increased 
the demand for costly MSS. As a natural consequence, 
the rude Hellenistic forms gave way before the current 
Greek, and at the same time it is reasonable to believe 
that smoother and fuller constructions were substituted 
for the rougher turns of the apostolic language. In this 
way the foundation of the Byzantine text was laid, and 
the same influence which thus began to work continued 
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uninterruptedly till the fall of the Eastern empire. 
Meanwhile the multiplication of copies in Africa and 
Syria was checked by Mohammedan conquests. The 
Greek language ceased to be current in the West. The 
progress of the Alexandrine and Occidental families of 
MSS. was thus checked; and the mass of recent copies 
necessarily represent the accumulated results of one 
tendency. 

The appearance of the oldest MSS. has already been 
described. The MSS. of the 4th century, of which 
Cod. Vatican, (B) may be taken as a type, present a 
close resemblance to these. The writing is in elegant 
continuous (capitals) uncials, in three columns, without 
initial letters, or iota subscript or ascript . A small in- 
terval serves as a simple punctuation; and there are no 
accents or breathings by the hand of the first writer, 
though these have been added subsequently. Uncial 
writing continued in general use till the middle of the 
10th century. One uncial IMS. (S), the earliest dated 
copy, bears the date 949; and for service-books the 
same style was retained a century later. From the 11th 
century downwards cursive writing prevailed, but this 
passed through several forms sufficiently distinct to fix 
the date of a IMS. with tolerable certainty. The earliest 
cursive Biblical IMS. is dated A.D. 9G4 (Gosp. 14, Scriv- 
ener, Introduction, p. 36, note), though cursive writing 
was used a century before (A.D. 888, Scrivener, /. c.). 
The MSS. of the 14th and 15th centuries abound in the 
contractions which afterwards passed into the early 
printed books. The material as well as the writing of 
MSS. underwent successive changes. The oldest MSS. 
are written on the thinnest and finest vellum ; in later 
copies the parchment is thick and coarse. Sometimes, 
as in Cod . Cotton. (N=J), the vellum is stained. Pa- 
pyrus was very rarely used after the 9th century. In 
the 10th century cotton paper (chart a bombycina, or 
Damascena) was generally employed in Europe; and 
one example at least occurs of its use in the 9th century 
(Tischendorf, Not. Cod. Sin. p. 54, quoted by Scrivener, 
Introduction , p. 21). In the 12th century the common 
linen or rag paper came into use-, but paper was “sel- 
dom used for Biblical MSS. earlier than the 13th cen- 
tury, and had not entirely displaced parchment at the 
tera of the invention of printing, cir. A.D. 1450” (Scriv- 
ener, Introduction, p. 21 ). One other kind of material re- 
quires notice, redressed parchment (7ra\ig\pi]irroc, charta 
deleticia). Even at a very early period the original 
text of a parchment MS. was often erased, that the ma- 
terial might be used afresh (Cic. Ad Fam. vii, 18; Ca- 
tull. xii). In lapse of time the original writing fre- 
quently reappears in faint lines below the later text, and 
in this way many precious fragments of Biblical MSS. 
which had been once obliterated for the transcription 
of other works have been recovered. Of these palimp- 
sest MSS. the most famous are those designated by the 
letters C, li, Z, E. The earliest Biblical palimpsest is 
not older than the 5th century. 

In uncial MSS. the contractions are usually limited 
to a few very common forms (0C, 1C, II HP, AAA, etc., 
i. e. Stag, ’hjfTovc, irariip, A aveib ; comp. Scrivener, 
Introduction , p. 43). A few more occur in later uncial 
copies, in which there are also some examples of the 
ascript iota , which occurs rarely in the Codex Sinaiti- 
cus. Accents are not found in MSS. older than the 8th 
century. Breathings and the apostrophe (Tischendorf, 
Proleg. p. cxxxi) occur somewhat earlier. The oldest 
punctuation after the simple interval is a stop like the 
modern Greek colon (in A, C, D), which is accompanied 
by an interval, proportioned in some cases to the length 
of the pause. In E (Gosp.) and B 2 (Apoe.), which are 
MSS. of the 8th century, this point marks a full stop, 
a colon, or a comma, according as it is placed at the 
top, the middle, or the base of the letter (Scrivener, p. 
42). The present note of interrogation (;) came into 
use in the 9th century. 

A very ingenious attempt was made to supply an ef- 


fectual system of punctuation for public reading by 
Euthalius, who published an arrangement of Paul’s 
Epistles in clauses (em'yoi) in 458, and another of the 
Acts and Catholic Epistles in 490. The same arrange- 
ment was applied to the Gospels by some unknown 
hand, and probably at an earlier date. The method of 
subdivision was doubtless suggested by the mode in 
which the poetic books of the O. T. were written in the 
MSS. of the Sept. The great examples of this method 
of writing arc D (Gospels), H 3 (Ep.), D 2 (Ep.). The 
Cod. Laud. (E 2 Acts) is not strictly stichometrical, but 
the parallel texts seem to be arranged to establish a 
verbal connection between the Latin and Greek (Tre- 
gelles, in Home’s Introd. iii, 187). The cr/yoi vary- 
considerably in length, and thus the amount of vellum 
consumed was far more than in an ordinary IMS., so that 
the fashion of writing in “clauses” soon passed away; 
but the numeration of the cr-iyoi in the several books 
was still preserved, and many MSS. (e. g. A Ep., K 
Gosp.) bear traces of having been copied from older 
texts thus arranged. 

The earliest extant division of the IN’. T. into sec- 
tions occurs in Cod. B. This division is elsewhere 
found only in the palimpsest fragment of Luke, E. In 
the Acts and the Epistles there is a double division in 
B, one of which is by a later hand. The Epistles of 
Paul are treated as one unbroken book divided into 93 
sections, in which the Epistle to the Hebrews originally 
stood between the Epistles to the Galatians and the 
Ephesians. This appears from the numbering of the 
sections, which the writer of the IMS. preserved, though 
he transposed the book to the place before the Pastoral 
Epistles. 

Two other divisions of the Gospels must be noticed. 
The first of these was a division into “chapters” (Kt<pd- 
Xaia, titXol , breves ), which correspond to distinct sec- 
tions of the narrative, and are on an average a little 
more than twice as long as the sections in B. This di- 
vision is found in A, C, H, Z, and must therefore have 
come into general use some time before the 5th century. 
The other division was constructed with a view to a 
harmony of the Gospels. It owes its origin to Ammo- 
nias of Alexandria, a scholar of the 3d century, who con- 
structed a Harmony of the Evangelists, taking Matthew 
as the basis round which he grouped the parallel pas- 
sages from the other Gospels. Eusebius of Ciesarea com- 
pleted his labor with great ingenuity, and constructed 
a notation and a series of tables, which indicate at a 
glance the parallels existing to aii} T passage in one or 
more of the other Gospels, and the passages which arc 
peculiar to each. There is every reason to believe 
that the sections as they stand at present, as well as 
the ten “Canons,” which give a summary of the Har- 
mony, are due to Eusebius, though the sections some- 
times occur in MSS. without the corresponding Canons. 
The Cod. Alex. (A) and the Cottonian fragments (N) 
arc the oldest MSS. which contain both in the original 
hand. The sections occur in the palimpsests C, K, Z, 
P, Q, and it is possible that the Canons may have been 
there originally, for the vermilion ( Kivrdfiapic , Euseb. 
Ep. ad Carp.') or paint with which they were marked 
would entirely disappear in the process of preparing the 
parchmeut afresh. 

The division of the Acts and Epistles into chapters 
came into use at a later time. It does not occur in A 
or C, which give the Ammonian sections, and is com- 
monly referred to Euthalius, who, however, says that 
lie borrowed the divisions of the Pauline Epistles from 
an earlier father; and there is reason to believe that the 
division of the Acts and Catholic Epistles which he 
published was originally the work of Pamphilus the 
Martyr (Montfaut^on, Bibl. Coislin. p. 78). The Apoca- 
lypse was divided into sections by Andreas of Caesarea 
about A.D. 500. This division consisted of 24 \oyoi, 
each of which was subdivided into three “chapters” 
(KetpciXaia). 

The titles of the sacred books are from their nature 
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additions to the original text. The distinct names of 
the Gospels imply a collection, and the titles of the 
Epistles are notes by the possessors and not addresses 
by the writers (hxtavvov a , (3\ etc.). In their earliest 
form they are quite simple, A ccorcling to Matthew, etc. 
(t caret MaSSatov, k. r. X.); To the Iiomans , etc. (jrpoc 
' Ptofiaiovc , K. r. X.); First of Peter, etc. (IltYpou a) ; 
Acts of Apostles (tt puttie; (ltcoctoXmv) ; Apocalypse. 
These headings were gradually amplified till they as- 
sumed such forms as The Holy Gospel according to John ; 
The first Catholic Epistle of the holy and all-praiseworthy 
Peter; The Apocalypse of the holy and most glorious 
A postle and Evangelist, the beloved virgin who rested on 
the bosom of Jesus, John the Divine. In the same way 
the original subscriptions (vitoypa^ai), which were 
merely repetitions of the titles, gave way to vague tra- 
ditions as to the dates, etc., of the books. Those ap- 
pended to the Epistles, which have been translated in 
the A. V., are attributed to Euthalius, and their singular 
inaccuracy (Paley, Ilorce Paulina, ch. xv) is a valuable 
proof of the utter absence of historical criticism at the 
time when they could find currency. 

Very few MSS. contain the whole N. T., " twenty- 
seven in all out of the vast mass of extant documents” 
(Scrivener, Introduction, p. 61). The MSS. of the 
Apocalypse are rarest; and Chrysostom complained 
that in his time the Acts was very little known. Be- 
sides the MSS. of the N. T., or parts of it, there are also 
Lectionaries, which contain extracts arranged for the 
Church-services. These were taken from the Gospels 
( tuayyeXurrapia), or from the Gospels and Acts (7r|0«£- 
«7ro<rroXoi), or rarely from the Gospels and Epistles 
(o7rooToXo£uoyyfXin). The calendars of the lessons 
(ovvaZdpia) are appended to very many MSS. of the 
N. T. ; those for the saints’-day lessons, which varied 
very considerably in different times and places, were 
called firjvoXoyia (Scholz, N. T., p.453-493; Scrivener, 
p. 68-75). 

When a MS. was completed, it was commonly sub- 
mitted, at least in early times, to a careful revision. 
Two terms occur in describing this process, o dvTi(3dX- 
Xiov and 6 StopSior))c. It has been suggested that the 
work of the former answered to that of “ the corrector 
of the press,” while that of the latter was more critical 
(Tregelles, id. sup. p. 85, 86). Possibly, however, the 
words only describe two parts of the same work. Sev- 
eral MSS. still preserve a subscription which attests a 
revision by comparison with famous copies, though this 
attestation must have referred to the earlier exemplar 
(comp. Tischcndorf, Jude subscript .) ; but the Coislinian 
fragment (H 3 ) may have been itself compared, accord- 
ing to the subscription, “ with the copy in the library 
at Ciesarea, written by the hand of the holy Pamphilus” 
(comp. Serivener, Introduction, p. 47). Besides this 
official correction at the time of transcription, ’MSS. were 
often corrected by different hands in later times. Thus 
Tischendorf distinguishes the work of two correctors in 
C, and of three chief correctors in D 2 . In later MSS. 
the corrections are often much more valuable than the 
original text, as in 67 (Ep.) ; and in the Cod. Sinait . 
the readings of one corrector (2 b) are frequently as val- 
uable as those of the original text. 

The work of Montfamjon still remains the classical 
authority on Greek Palaeography (Paleeographia Grant, 
Paris, 1708), though much lias been discovered since his 
time which modifies some of his statements. The plates 
in the magnificent work of Silvestre and Champollion 
(Paleographic Universelle, Paris, 1841; Eng. transl. by 
Sir F. Madden, London, 1850) give a splendid and fairly 
accurate series of fac-similes of Greek MSS. (Plates, liv- 
xciv). — Smith. Tischendorf has published fac-similes 
ofseveral important texts, especially the Codex Sinai- 
ticus, and furnished in the Prolegomena to his N. T. 
valuable information on this subject. Scrivener’s In- 
troduction gives specimens of many venerable MSS. 
For other topics relating to the character, form, and pres- 
ervation of the N.-T. text, see the articles Criticism, 


Biblical; Greek Language; Manuscripts, Bibli- 
cal; Recension; Various Readings. 

IV. Commentaries. — The following list comprises near- 
ly all the strictly exogetical helps on all the N. T. sepa- 
rately, exclusive of introductions (q. v.) ; to the most im- 
portant we prefix an asterisk (*) : Chrysostom, Horn 'dice 
(in Gr., in Opp. iii, 1 sq.) ; Augustine, Exegeticu (in Opp. ; 
also tr. Sermons, Oxf. 1844-5, 2 vols. 8vo) ; Damiauus, 
Excerpta (in Mai, Script. Vet. VI, ii, 226 sq.) ; Alulfus, 
Expositio (in Gregory Magn. Opp. IV, ii); Cramer, Ca- 
tena (Oxf. 1844, 8 vols. 8vo) ; Valla [Rom. Cath.], Ad- 
uotationes (Par. 1505, fol.; Basil. 1526, 1541, 1545; Amst. 
1638, 8vo) ; Erasmus, A dnotationcs (Basil. 1516, fob, and 
often later; also in separate parts); Cajetan [R. C.], 
Commentarii (Ven. 1530-1, 2 vols. fob, and often later) ; 
Zeger [R. C.], Scholia (Colon. 1553, 8vo; also in the 
Critici Sacri ); Zwingli, A dnotationcs [on most of the 
books] (in Opp. iv); Bollinger, Commentarii (Tigur. 
1554, 1587, 1593, 1600, fob) ; *Beza, A dnotationcs (Civuev. 
1556, 1565, 1582, 1588, 1598; Cambr. 1642, fob; Par. 
1594, 8vo) ; *MarIoratus, Expositio (Par. 1561, 1564, 
1570; Genev. 1583, 1585, 1593, 1596, 1620; lleidelb. 
1604, fob); Strigel, Hypomnemata (Lips. 1565, 2 vols. 
8vo; also 4to; 1583, 4to); Flacius, Ghssa (Basil. 1570, 
1659, Francf. 1670, fol.); Montanns [R. C.], Elueida- 
tiones (Antw. 1575, 3 vols. 4to) ; Aretius, Commentarii 
(Morg. 1580-S4, 11 vols. 8vo; s. b 1589-96; Par. 1607, 
fob; Bern. 1612: Par. 1618, 2 vols. fob); Salmeron [lb 
C. ], Commentaria (Madrid, 1597-1602; Cob Ag. 1604, 
6 vols. fob); Tossatius, Commentarii [on certain books] 
(Ilanov. 1604, 1614, 4to) ; Drusius, A dnotationes (Fran- 
eck. 1612; Amst. 1632, 4to); also his Commenturius Du- 
plex (Franeck. 1616, 2 vols. 4to); De Dieu, Animad- 
versiones (Lugd. Bat. 1G33-46, 3 vols. 4to ; also in Com- 
ment ary on the Bible, Amst. 1693, fob); Piscator, Com- 
vientarii (Herb. 1638, fob); Heinsins, Exercitationes 
(L. B. 1639, fob; Cambr. 1640, 4to) ; Camerarius, Com- 
mentarius (Cambr. 1642, fob) ; Leigh , Annotations (Loud. 
1650, fob; also in Latin by Arnold, Lips. 1732, 8vo) ; 
Hammond, Paraphrase (Lond. 1653, 1659, 1660, 1680, 
1681, 1689, 1702, fob; Oxf. 1845, 4 vols. 8vo; in Latin 
by Le Clerc, Amst. 1798, fob) ; Trapp, Commentary 
(Loiub 1656, fob; 1868, 8vo; also in bis Commentary 
on the whole Bible) ; Crell [Socinian ], Commentarii [on 
most of the N.T.], supplemented by Sclilichting (Amst. 
1656, fob; also in other forms); J. Capelins, Observa- 
tiones [iuclud. L. Capellus’s Spicileyiwn ] (Amst. 1657, 
4to; also in the Critici Sacri) ; Schmidt, Node (Norib. 
1658, fob); Price, Commentarii (Lond. 1660, fob; also 
in the Crit. Sac.) ; Mortis, Notee (Lips. 1661, fob) ; Pean 
[R. C.], Commentaire (Par. 1670, Svo) ; Quesnel, Refiex- 
ions (Paris, 1671 sq. ; Amst. 1736, 8 vols. 12mo ; tr. Refitc- 
tions, Lond. 1719-25, 4 vols. 8vo); Haulier, Mark uml 
Kern (Uhn, 4to, vol. i, 1683; vol. ii, 1684); Baxter, 
Paraphrase (Lond. 1685, 4to; 1695, 1702, 1810, Svo); 
Przipcov [Socinian], Coyitationes (Amst. 1692, fob) ; 
Knatchbull, Annotations [on certain texts] (Camb. 
1693, Svo); 11 tire, Canoues (Par. 1696, 12mo) ; Pau- 
lutius [R. C.], Commentarius (Rom. 1699, 2 vols. fob); 
* Whitby, Commentary (Loiub 1703, 1705, 1708, 1718, 
1728, 1744, 2 vols. fob; 1760, 2 vols. 4to; also in several 
other forms); *Burkitt, Notes (Lond. 1704, and often, 
fob and in other forms) ; Laurent, Erhldrung (Goth, et 
Hal. 1705-26, 4to); *Michaelis, Notee (ed. fib et Fecht, 
Rost. 1706, 1728, 4to) ; Hunnius, Thesaurus (Vitemb. 
fob, vol. i, 1706; vol. ii, 1707) ; Fabricius, Observationes 
[on certain passages] (Ilamb. 1712, Svo) ; Hotnbergh, 
Observationes [on certain passages] (Traj. 1712, 4to); 
Bos, Exercitationes (Franc. 1713; Leov. 1731, Svo); 
Beausobre, Notes (Amst. 1718, 2 vols. 4to) ; also Re- 
marques (La Haye, 1742, 4to) ; Scultetus, Paraphrasis 
(ed. Borcholt, Lnneb. 1720, fob); Fox, Explanation 
(Lond. 1722-42, 2 vols. 8vo); Albert, Observationes (L. 
B. 1725, Svo); *Wolf, Curve (Ilamb. 1725-35; Basil. 
1741, 4 vols. 4to) ; Schdttgen, Ilorce Ilebr. [Talmudic 
illustrations] (Lips. 1733, 2 vols. 4to) : Wall, Notes 
[critical] (Lond. 1730, Svo) ; Simon [lb C.], Remarks 
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(from the French, Loud. 1730, 2 vols. 4to); Lindsay, 
Notes [extracted from earlier writers] (Loud. 1730. 2 
vols. fol.) ; Meuschen, X. T. ex Tulm. illustr. (Lips. 1736, 
4to) ; * Doddridge, Expositor (Loud. 1738-47, 3 vols. 
4to; and in many other forms since); Guyse, Expositor 
(Loud. 1739-52, 3 vols. 4to; 1775, 1814, 6 vols. 8vo) ; 
Hardouin [R.C.], Commenta rius (Amst. 1751 ; Ilajj. 1741, 
fol.); *Bengcl, Gnomon (Tubing. 1742, 1759, 4to; and 
often later, both in Lat. and Germ.; transl. in Clarke’s 
Library, Edinb. 1857-8, 5 vols. 8vo; and enlarged, 
1'hila. 18G0-2, 2 vols. 8vo) ; Marchant, Exposition [ex- 
tracted] (Loud. 1743, fol.) ; Gill, Exposition (Loud. 1748, 
3 vols. fol.); lleumann, ErkUirung (llanov. 1750-63, 
8vo); * Wet stein, Commentarius (Amst. 1751-2, 2 vols. 
fol.) ; Palairet, Observations (L. I». 1752, 8vo) ; Munthe, 
Observations [illustr. fr. D. Siculus] (Ilafu. 1755, 12mo) ; 
Keuchen, Adnotata (L. 13. 1755, 8vo) ; Kvpe, Observa- 
tions (Vratisl. 1755, 8vo) ; Krebs, Observations [il- 
lustr. fr. Josephus] (Lips. 1755, 8vo) ; Damm, .1 inner k. 
(llerlin, 1765, 3 vols. 4to) ; Grotins, Annotations (ed. 
Windheim, Bel. 17G9, 2 vols. 4to; Gron. 1820, 8 vols. 
8vo) ; Losner, Observations [illustr. fr. Philo] (Lips. 
1777, 8vo); Aslulowne, Key [on most of the books] 
(Canterb. 1777, 8vo); * Rosen miiller, Scholia (Norimb. 
1777-1831, and several eds. intermediate, 5 vols. 8vo); 
Kuttner, Scholia (Lips. 1780, 8vo) ; Seiler, Erkldr. 
(Erlang. 1782, 1822, 8vo); Fischer [R. C.], Erkldr. 
(I'rag, 1782; Trier, 1794, 8vo); Langeudults [Soein.], 
Aanteekeningenf Amst. 1787, fol.) ; Moldenhauer, Erkldr. 
(Quedl. 1787 sq., 2 vols. 8vo); Roper, Exec/. JIandbuch 
(Lpz. 1788 sq., and later, 19 pts. 8vo) ; Wesley, Notes 
(Lond. 1790, and often since, 12mo); Gilpin, Exposition 
(Lond. 1790, 4to, and often since); Rullmann, Anmerk. 
(Lemgo, 1790 sq., 3 vols. 8vo); Tliiess, Erkldr. [Gosp. 
and Acts] (Ilamb. 1790-1800, 4 vols. Svo; also as Com- 
mentary Halle, 1804, 6 vols. Svo); Bolton, Anmerk. (Al- 
tona, 1792-1805, 8 vols. Svo); Kuhnbl, Observations 
[illustr. fr. Apocrypha] (Lips. 1794, Svo); Weston, 
Comments [on various passages] (Lond. 1795, 4to) ; Wil- 
son, Illustration [archaeological] (Lond. 1797; Cainb. 
1838, Svo); Schnappinger [R. C.], Erkldr . (Miinch. 
1797-9, 1807, 4 vols. 8vo); Bailor [R. C.], Anmerk. 
(Vicn. 1805 sq., 3 vols. Svo); *Koppc, Annotations 
[completed by others] (Gbtt. 1809-21, and several eds. 
intermediate, 10 vols. 8vo); Preiso, Anmerk. (Leips. 
1811, 2 vols. 8vo) ; Kistemaker [R. C.], Erkldr. (Mi'mst. 
1825 sq.,8vo); *Bloomfield, Critical Digest (Loud. 1820 
sq., 8 vols. Svo); also Notes (Lond. 1830, and often 
later, 3 vols. 8vo) ; Boys, Exposition (Lond. 1827, 4 vols. 
Svo); Schulz [R. C.], Erldut. (Frkf. J 828-30, 2 vols. 
Svo); Holden, Expositor (Lond. 1830, 12mo); Marks, 
Reflections (Lond. 1830, 4to) ; *01shausen, Commentar 
(Kdnigsb. 1830 sq., and later, 7 vols. Svo; tr. in Clarke’s 
Cabinet , Edinb. 1847-53, 9 vols. Svo; repub. [except. 
Rev.], ed. Kendrick, N. Y., 185G-8, 6 vols. Svo) ; Hard- 
man, Commentary (Dublin, 1830-2, 2 vols. Svo) ; Mrs. 
Thomson, Commentary (Lond. 1832, 2 vols. Svo); Bliss, 
Notes (Lond. 1832, 12mo) ; Bockel, Erldut. (Altona, 
1832, Svo) ; *Meyer, Kommentar (Gott. 1832 sq., and 
later, in t8 pts.; tr. Edinb. 1873 sq., Svo); a Clergy- 
man, Comments (Dublin, 1833-4, 2 vols. Svo); Patton, 
Notes (X. Y. 1834, 18mo) ; Lisco, Erkldr. (Berlin, 1834, 
183G, Svo); Koyworth, Expositor (Lond. 1831, 18 mo) ; 
De Wette, JIandbuch (Lpz. 1S3G, 2 vols. Svo) ; Penn, 
Annotations (Lond. 1S3G-8, 2 vols. Svo); Alt, AwwwE 
(Leips. 1837 -9, 4 vols. Svo); Dallas, Guide (Lond. 1839- 
45, 6 vols. 12mo); Dalton, Commentar)/ (Lond. 1840, 
1844, 1818, 2 vols. Svo) ; Barnes, Notes (X. V. 1810 sq.; 
Lond. 1850 sq., 12 vols. 12mo); Baumgarten-Crusitis, 
Exerj. Schriften (Jena, 1811-8, 3 vols. Svo); Bisping, 
IJandbvch (Miinch. 1864 s<j.. Svo); Morrison, Commen- 
tary (Lond. 1 80S sq., 2 vols. Svo). See Commentary. 

Newton, Alexander, D.D., a Presbyterian di- 
vine, was born in North Carolina, Dec. 15, 1803. In 
1808 his father removed to Bedford Co., Teun. Under 
a careful training at home his studies were carried for- 
ward, both classical and theological; and thus fully pre- 


pared for the ministry, he was ordained in 1824 by 
Shiloh Presbytery. In 1829 he emigrated to Living- 
ston, Madison Co., Miss., where he taught school and 
preached until 1835, after which time lie was employed 
in the work of the ministry, as stated supply to the fol- 
lowing churches successively: viz., Osborne, Spring 
Ridge, Shongalo, Oxford, Middleton, Grenada, Clinton, 
and Brandon. He was a close attendant upon all the 
judicatories of the Church, and took an active part in 
all the subjects brought before Presbytery, Synod, or 
General Assembly, in all of which he was acknowledged 
to be a leader. He died Nov. 27, 1859. Dr. Newton 
possessed genius, with a large amount of common-sense. 
Ilis attainments were varied : an accurate scholar, an 
original thinker, and a terse writer. At one time he 
edited a periodical entitled The True Baptist. He wrote 
much for the various papers, religious aud secular, and 
in The Eagle of the South he published a series of arti- 
cles on the Presbyterian Church (0,8.); these he after- 
wards issued in a pamphlet form. See Wilson, Presb. 
Hist. Almanac , 1861, p. 192. (J. L. S.) 

Newton, Ephraim Holland, D.D., a Presby- 
terian divine, was born in Newfane, Vt., June 13, 1787. 
He spent the early part of his life in labor with his 
father in the blacksmith-shop. He had a special fond- 
ness for books, and while at work making axes he 
always had a book before him on the forge. He fitted 
himself for college at the Wendham County Grammar 
School in Newfane ; graduated at Middlcbury College in 
1810, and at the theological seminary in Andover. Mass., 
in 1813 ; was soon after licensed to preach by the Haver- 
hill (Mass.) Association of Congregational Ministers, and 
in 1814 was ordained and installed pastor of a Congre- 
1 gational Church in Marlborough, Yt. Ilis ministry in 
Marlborough continued for nearly twenty years, and was 
very successful. In 1833 he was installed pastor of the 
Presbyterian Church in Glen Falls, N. Y., and in 1836 
of the Church in Cambridge, N. Y. ; in 1843 he was 
elected principal of Cambridge Washington Academy, 
and filled this position with great efficiency and sue- 
| cess until August, 1848. Having a fondness for the 
natural sciences, Dr. Newton gave his attention early 
in life to mineralogy and geology; and, availing himself 
of the opportunities he had to collect specimens in these 
departments, he gathered one of the largest and most 
valuable private cabinets in the land. In 1857 he pre- 
sented this cabinet of about ten thousand specimens to 
the theological seminary in Andover, Mass., and there 
spent the summer months of several successive seasons 
in arranging and preparing a catalogue. He afterwards 
gave his library of about one thousand volumes to Mid- 
dle!) ury College. In I8G0 he returned to Marlborough, 
Vt. ; and, finding his former parish destitute of the Word 
of life, he consented to occupy the pulpit for a time, while 
at the same time he engaged in gathering materials for 
a history of that township. In 1862 he was elected to 
represent that people in the Legislature of Vermont. 
While in the discharge of his duties there he was at- 
tacked with a severe sickness, from which he never fully 
recovered. During 1863 and 1864 he was the acting pas- 
tor at Wilmington, Vt., and labored there until his death, 
Get. 26, 1864. Dr. Newton was tall in person, dignified 
in appearance, and genial in manner. As a preacher 
he was plain and scriptural. His sermons were models 
of system and Scripture illustration. He was always a 
man of great industry, and, apart from the duties of the 
ministry, he devoted much of his time to the cause of 
education, and to every interest designed to benefit the 
community in which he lived, lie took a great interest 
in agricultural matters, and introduced many beneficial 
changes in the mode of farming, especially in sheep- 
raising. Jle contributed many articles for publication 
in the agricultural journals, and at the time of his death 
was president of the Washington County Agricultural 
Society, lie excelled in the natural sciences. He de- 
livered several sermons on the first chapter of Genesis, 
in which he displayed great ability in reconciling geol- 
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ogy with revelation. See Wilson, Fresh. Ilist. A Imanac , 
1865, p. 108. (J. L. S.) 

Newton, George, a Puritan preacher, flourished 
near the middle of the 17th century at London. In 
1655 he was minister of St. Mary’s at Taunton, and 
later was the pastor of a nonconforming congregation, 
when, in 1662, this good man, “a noted gospeller” and 
remarkable for his missionary zeal, was displaced for a 
minister of cavalier sympathy. We know but little else 
of George Newton. lie died near the close of the 17th 
century. See Stanford, Life of Joseph Colleine, p. 200; 
Stoughton, Eccles. Ilist. of Eng. ( Ch . of the Restoration ), 
i, 274: ii, 494. 

Newton, Sir Isaac, the great English philoso- 
pher, noted for his unrivalled attainments in mathe- 
matics and natural science, and his many discoveries of 
the laws of nature, figures conspicuously also in the de- 
partment of metaphysics, and even in theology. In- 
deed he was as great a writer in the last-named field as 
his generation produced, and though not always in strict 
accordance with the most conservative Christian ortho- 
doxy, he shone especially as a worthy example of Chris- 
tian life, and, notwithstanding a most unfaltering in- 
quiry into nature’s law, stood fast always in his faith in 
the Holy Scriptures, which he made as much the snbject 
of study as any field of science to the development of 
which he devoted himself. Newton was born at Wools- 
thorpe, Lincolnshire, Dec. 25, 1642. That year was re- 
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markable in English history for the breaking out of the 
civil war between Charles I and the Parliament, and is 
notable in the history of science, too, by the birth of 
this afterwards so wonderful and many-sided man. It 
is remarkable also as the year in which Galileo died. 
Newton’s father, who was proprietor and farmer of 
Woolsthorpe Manor, had died a few months before 
Isaac’s birth ; and it is said also that Isaac came into the 
world prematurely, and was so small at his birth that 
“they might have put him into a quart mug,” but he 
gradually attained size and strength, destined to enjoy 
a vigorous manhood, and to survive even the average 
term of life. Three years after his birth Ins mother 
married again, and in consequence of this marriage 
Newton was left under the care of his grandmother, and 
was sent at the usual age to the day school at Skilling- 
ton and Stoke. At the age of twelve he went to the 
public school of Grantham, where he was boarded with 
Mr. Clark, the apothecary. Here he was at first very 
inattentive to his studies, and was low in the school till 
a quarrel with a boy above him in the class, who bad 
used him ill, led him to diligence in his lessons, and he 
rose above his rival, and reached the head of the class. 
During his leisure hours he occupied himself with all 
sorts of mechanical contrivances, windmills, water-clocks, 
carriages, and paper kites; and among his early tastes 


may be mentioned his love for drawing and writing 
verses, in neither of which he was destined to excel. 
On the death of his stepfather in 1656, his mother came 
to reside at Woolsthorpe with her three children and 
Isaac, who was now in his fifteenth year. He was re- 
called from school to assist in the management of the 
farm. Accordingly on market-days he was sent to 
Grantham, accompanied by an aged domestic, either to 
dispose of farm produce, or to purchase such things as 
were needed by the family. But on these occasions it 
more frequently happened that Isaac stopped by the 
way-side, watching the motions of a water-wheel, or 
some other piece of machinery; or, if he reached the 
town of Grantham, it was only to resort to the apothe- 
cary’s garret in which he had resided while he attended 
the grammar school, and where a few old books afforded 
him ample entertainment until his trusty companion 
summoned him to return home. On one occasion, hav- 
ing been sent to market with corn and other products 
of the farm, young Newton left the sale of his goods to 
a servant, while he himself retired to a hay-loft at an 
inn in Grantham, to ruminate over the problems of 
Euclid and the laws of Kepler, in which situation his 
uncle happened to find him, probably meditating discov- 
eries of his own which should eclipse the glory of his 
predecessors. These and other instances having shown 
the inutility of thwarting his studious disposition, he 
was shortly after sent back to Grantham school. How 
long he remained at school this second time does not 
appear, but when he had attained his seventeenth year 
it was determined to send him to Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, at the recommendation of his uncle, the Rev. W. 
Ayscough, who had been himself educated there. Isaac’s 
matriculation took place on June 5, 1660, the year in 
which Dr. Barrow was appointed to the Greek profess- 
orship. This learned man became young Newton’s 
most trusted friend and adviser, and no doubt stimulat- 
ed the earnest student to the closest application to his 
books. Newton especially devoted himself to the study 
of mathematics, and attained a great proficiency. In 
10G1 he took the degree of bachelor of arts; but the fol- 
lowing year he was obliged to remove from Cambridge 
on account of the plague. This temporary interruption 
of his studies is most singularly connected with one of 
his most important discoveries; for in his retirement, 
sitting alone one day in his garden, the accidental ob- 
servation of some apples falling from a tree excited in 
his mind a train of reflection on the cause of so simple a 
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phenomenon, which he pursued until lie finally elabo- 
rated his grand theory of the laws of gravitation. Re- 
turning to the university in 1GG7, he obtained a fellow- 
ship; in 1GG9, the mathematical professorship; and in 
1G71 he became a member of the Royal Society. It 
was during his abode at Cambridge that he made his 
other two great discoveries — of fluxions, the nature of 
light and colors; and as the result of his scientific studies 
finally brought out, in 1087, his Philosophize Katuralis 
Pnncipia Mathematica, which unfolded to the world 
Newton’s theory of the universe. In that year also 
Newton was chosen one of the delegates to defend the 
privileges of the university against James II ; and in 
1G88 and 1701 he was elected one of the members of the 
university, lie was appointed warden of the mint in 
169G; was made master of it in 1G99; was chosen presi- 
dent of the Royal Society in 1703; and was knighted in 
1705. When George I ascended the throne in 1714, New- 
ton, although then a very aged man, was a great favorite 
at court, llis character, his reputation, and his piety had 
especially gained him the favor of the princess of Wales, 
afterwards queen-consort to George IT. The princess 
was the admirer and friend of students generally, and at 
home and abroad enjoyed the society of the learned. 
Among others Leibnitz corresponded with her, and when 
the two philosophers got at loggerheads, because each 
claimed the priority of discovery of the differential cal- 
culus, or the method of fluxions, though in truth each 
invented independently of the other, Leibnitz ungra- 
ciously used his influence with the princess to injure the 
character of Newton, by representing the Newtonian 
philosophy as false and hostile to religion. Locke was 
involved in the same charge, and the king being made 
acquainted with the accusation requested an answer to 
be prepared bv Sir Isaac and Dr. Clarke which proved 
satisfactory to the king, or at least overcame all royal 
scruples for tolerating heresy in the British realm. 
Newton continued to enjoy also the favor of the prin- 
cess, and as a mark of respect for her Sir Isaac intrusted 
her with a MS. which he called a Chronological Index . 
By some means a copy was secured by abbe Conti, and 
lie published it in Paris without the knowledge or leave 
of Sir Isaac, and the latter in consequence became much 
involved in controversy, lie was finally induced to 
prepare for the press his posthumous work, entitled The 
Chronology of Ancient Kingdoms, which appeared in 
17*28. Dr. Hutton says with reference to it, “It is as- 
tonishing what care and industry Newton employed 
about the papers relating to chronology, Church history, 
etc.; as, on examining them, it appears that many are 
copies over and over again, often with little or no varia- 
tion.” Savs Iiagenbach of these labors of Newton : “ His 
predilection for the Apocalypse, and the precarious cal- 
culations that he made in this department, have been 
lamented as a sort of wandering of his great mind. Pos- 
sibly he did err here, as every mortal does, but this pref- 
erence fur the Revelation of John was intimately con- 
nected with his reverence for the divine revelation of 
Christianity in general. The proofs by which lie sup- 
ported Christianity were possibly not always valid, be- 
cause mathematical demonstration is not always suffi- 
cient in this department, and leads us astray rather than 
advances us. But his most eloquent apology is furnished 
ns in the simple phenomenon itself, that the man who 
measured and weighed the highest laws of nature with 
gigantic intellect humbly submitted in that department 
where the secular wisdom which derives all its knowl- 
edge of nature from lexicons and penny magazines lifts 
its bead in extreme pride” (Ch. Hist . ISM and 1 9M Cent, i, 
32G). Sir Isaac died March 20, 1727. According to Biot, 
he was out of his mind more or loss in the years 1G92 
and 1G93 while a resident at Cambridge ; yet this state- 
ment seems unreasonable, however much credit it may 
have received in this or in the last century, for it was 
during the time that Biot claims Newton to have been 
subject to mental aberration that he wrote his four cele- 
brated letters On the L'x is fence if the Deity , at the ex- 


press request of Dr. Bentley, and various scientific essays 
which Brewster has printed in an appendix to his Life. 
The great philosopher’s remains received a resting-place 
in Westminster Abbey, where a magnificent monument 
was erected in a conspicuous plaee to liis memory in 1731, 
with a Latin inscription concluding thus: “Let mortals 
congratulate themselves that so great an ornament of 
human nature lias existed.” A magnificent full-length 
statue of the philosopher, executed by Roubilliac, was 
erected in 1755 in the antechapel of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. This work was assisted by a cast of the 
face taken after death, which is preserved in the univer- 
sity library at Cambridge. 

In person Newton was short but well-set, and in- 
clined to corpulence. His liair was abundant, and white 
as silver, without baldness. His eye was bright and 
penetrating till within the last twenty years of his life ; 
but his countenance, though thoughtful, seldom excited 
much expectation in those to whom he was unknown. 
In his conversation there appears to have been little 
either very remarkable or agreeable; but we have the 
testimony of Dr. Pemberton that “neither his age nor 
his universal reputation had rendered him stiff in opin- 
ion, or in any degree elated.” Ascribing whatever he 
had accomplished to the effect of patient and continu- 
ous thought rather than to any peculiar genius with 
which nature had endowed him, he looked upon him- 
self and liis labors in a very different light from that in 
which both he and they were regarded by mankind. 
“I know not,” be remarked, a short time before his 
death, “what I may appear to the world; but to my- 
self 1 seem to have been only like a boy playing on the 
sea-shore, and diverting myself in now and then finding 
a smoother pebble or a prettier shell than ordinary, while 
the great ocean of truth lay all undiscovered before me” 
(Turner, Collections relative to the Town of Grantham ). 
But while he thus contrasted the littleness of human 
knowledge with the extent of human ignorance, he was 
fully conscious of the importance of his own labors, when 
compared with those of his predecessors and contempo- 
raries, and evinced a natural readiness to assert and 
vindicate his rights whenever occasion might require. 
It were to be wished that, by an earlier publication of 
liis discoveries, he had adopted the most eligible mode 
of establishing the undoubted priority of bis claim. 
Such a course, by changing the current of events, would 
have left him less open to the charge of having disre- 
garded the claims of others, or of having suffered their 
reputation to be prejudiced by his silent acquiescence 
in the acts of his colleagues. To judge of Newton from 
the life of him recently published by Sir David Brew- 
ster, we should almost infer that his moral character 
bad suffered from no instance of human infirmity, and 
that every action had been dictated by feelings of be- 
nevolence and the love of truth. These were indeed 
the general motives by which lie was actuated. 

Sir Isaac’s principal theological works are, Observations 
on the Prophecies of Holy Writ , viz. Daniel and the u 1 poc- 
alypse, and his Historical A ccount of two notable Corrup- 
tions of Scripture, mainly composed prior to 1G90, but 
finished in that year, and first published in 1754 under 
the erroneous title of Two Letters to Mr. Clarke, late 
Divinity Professor of the Ilemonstrants in Holland 
(1734). It appears to have been first published entire 
in Horsley’s edition of Newton’s works, under the title, 
Historical Account of two notable Corruptions of Script- 
ure, in a Letter to a Friend . That friend was probably 
Locke, the philosopher. In this work Sir Isaac consid- 
ers the two noted texts, 1 John v, 7, and 1 Tim. iii, 1G. 
The former he attempts to prove spurious, and the lat- 
ter he considers a false reading. A portion of the work 
was commented on by the Rev. E. Henderson, D.D., in 
The great Mystery of Godliness Incontrovertible, or Sir 
I. Newton and the Socinians foiled in the Attempt to 
prove a Corruption in the Text 1 Tim. iii, 1G (1830, 
8vo). Sir David Brewster, in liis first edition of his 
Life of Newton, denied that Newton was unorthodox in 
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any respect, but further research lias revealed the fact 
that he speculated much regarding the bpoovcnoc, and 
must have entertained Arian views. Yet Brewster in- 
sists that Newton “was a sincere and humble believer 
in the leading doctrines of our religion, and lived con- 
formably to its precepts. . . . Cherishing its doctrines 
and leaning on its promises, he felt it his duty, as it 
was his delight, to apply to it (i. e. Christian truth) 
that intellectual strength which had successfully sur- 
mounted the difficulties of the material universe. . . . 
lie added to the cloud of witnesses the brightest name 
of ancient or modern times.” Sir Isaac’s chief contri- 
bution to metaphysics was in the form of a scholium to 
the second edition of the Principia (1713) respecting 
space and duration, which was subsequently expanded 
into an a priori argument by Dr. S. Clarke and the 
philosophers of his school. It is singular, yet true, that 
the subsequent deviation from Locke’s principles and 
method, or, more properly, the recognition of an appro- 
priate sphere for a priori truth, for which Locke’s anal- 
ysis has failed to provide, should have been largely 
owing to the influence of these two eminent physicists. 
The fact cannot be questioned that speculative philoso- 
phy asserted a wider range of inquiry for itself under 
the impulse given to it by Dr. Samuel Clarke and the 
theologians and philosophers of his school (see Stewart, 
Prel. Diss. pt. ii, see. 3). The principal works of New- 
ton were collected and published by Dr. llorslev, under 
the title of Newtoni Opera quee extant omnia (Loud. 
1779-85, 5 vols. 4to). In the foregoing list, where a 
work had been reprinted in Horsley’s edition, reference 
is made to the volume. The following were, with few 
exceptions, first printed in Horsley’s edition : tome i, 
“Excerpta quaedam ex Epistolis Newtoni ad Series 
Fluxionesque pertinentia;” “Artis Analytics Specimi- 
na, vel Geometria Analv tica.” Tome iii, “ Theoria Lu- 
nse.” Tome iv, “ Letters on various Subjects in Natural 
Philosophy, published from the Originals in the Ar- 
chives of the Royal Society;” “Letter to Mr. Bovle on 
the Cause of Gravitation;” “Tabula? du;v, Colorum al- 
tera, altera Refraction um;” “De Problematibus Ber- 
nouillianis;” “Propositions for determining the Motion 
of a body urged by two Central Forces;” “Four Letters 
to Dr. Bentley;” “Commercium Epistolicum D. Johan- 
nis Collins, et aliorum, de Analvsi Promota” (first pub- 
lished by the Royal Society in 1713: a new edition ap- 
peared in 1722); “Additamenta Commercii Epistoliei.” 
Tome v, “A short Chronicle from a Manuscript, the 
property of the Rev. I). Ekins, dean of Carlisle.” The 
minor works of Newton have been collected and pub- 
lished under the title of Opuscula Mathematica, Philo- 
sophical et Philologica ; collegit parthnque Latine ver- 
t'd ac recensuit Joh. Castillioneus (Laus. et Gencv. 3 vols. 
4to). After the death of Newtou, Dr. Pellet was ap- 
pointed by the executors to examine his manuscripts 
and papers, and to select such as he deemed adapted for 
publication. They are eiglity-two in number, and con- 
sist of a great number of sheets. But many of those on 
theological subjects are mere copies over and over again, 
and with very slight variations. Of these manuscripts 
the only ones which Dr. Pellet deemed fit to be printed 
were the “Chronology” and “An Abstract of the Chro- 
nolog}-,” the former in ninety-two, the latter in twelve 
half-sheets folio. At the same time he recommended 
for further consideration those entitled “De Motu Cor- 
porum,” “ Paradoxical Questions concerning Athana- 
sius,” “History of the Prophecies,” and a bundle of 
loose mathematical papers. A catalogue of these man- 
uscripts was appended to a bond given by Mr. Conduit 
to the administrators of Newton, wherein he binds him- 
self to account for any profit he may make by their pub- 
lication. A list of them will be found in Hutton’s Dic- 
tionary. Those on theological subjects are, with many 
other Newton papers, in the possession of the earl of 
Portsmouth. The valuable collection of letters between 
Newton and Cotes, relative to the publication of the 
second edition of the Principia , preserved in the librarv 
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of Trinity College, Cambridge, was published in 1851 
under the editorial care of Mr. J. Edleston; the corre- 
spondence of Newton with Mr. Pepys and Mr. Milling- 
ton is in the possession of lord Braybrooke ; and other 
manuscripts are in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. See 
Brewster, Life of Newton (Loud. 1831, 12mo); entirely 
rewritten under the title of Memoirs of the Life , Writ- 
ings, and Discoveries of Sir Isaac Newton (1855, 2 vols. 
8vo); Biot, Life, in the Biog. Univers. s. v. ; Turner, 
Collections for the llist. of Grantham , containing the 
papers forwarded to Fontenelle by Conduit, the husband 
of Newton’s niece, and Dr. Stukeley’s A ccount of the In- 
fancy of Newton , written in 1727 ; Fontenelle, “l£loge 
de Newton,” (Euvres diverses (La Haye, 1729, 4to), t. iii ; 
Biographia Britannica , s. v. ; Birch, I list, of the Royal 
Society (Loud. 1756-57, 4to), vols. iii and iv; Heads of 
illustrious Persons of Great Britain , engraved by I lou- 
braken and Vertue, with their Lives , by Birch (Lond. 
1743, fob), i, 147. The reader may further consult 
Montucla, llist. des Mathem. t. ii, iii, iv*; Pemberton, 
A ccount of Newton's Philosophy ; Maclaurin, A ccount of 
Newtons Discoveries; Priestley, Hist, of Optics; La- 
place, Exposition du Systeme du Monde , ch. v; lord 
King, Life and Correspondence of Locke ; Life of New- 
ton, in the Library of Useful Knowledge , etc. ; the very 
brief but excellent memoir of Newton by Prof. De Mor- 
gan in Knight’s Cabinet Historical Gallery , xi, 78-118; 
and that by Alliboue in his Diet, of Brit, and Amer. 
Authors, ii, 1414-1421, with its valuable addenda of 
Bibliography. See also Edinb. Rev. Oct. 1832; Lond. 
Qu. Rev. Oct. 1861; North Brit. Rev. Aug, 1855; For. 
Qu. Rev. July, 1833; Littell’s Living Age , Nov, 3, 1855, 
art. v ; Jan. 14, 1856, art. i. (J. H. W.) 

Newton, James, an English divine and hvmnolo- 
gist, w r as born in Chenies, England, in 1733. lie was 
early trained in the observance of religious duties. At 
the age of seventeen he went to London, and became a 
member of the Church at Mage Pond. He was pre- 
pared for the ministry by Dr. Llewelyn, and became 
about the year 1757 assistant minister in the Pithay 
Chapel, Bristol. In 1770 he became classical tutor to 
the Bristol Education Society. This office he filled 
with honor until his death, April 8, 1790. He pub- 
lished several of his sermons and a few hymns, which 
have been incorporated in different hymnological com- 
pilations. See Miller’s Singers and Songs of the Church. 
(S. S.) 

Newton, John, “once an infidel and libertine, 
a servant of slaves in Africa,” as he wrote of himself in 
his epitaph, but afterwards an eminently pious and ex- 
emplary servant of God, was born in London in 1725. 
He was devoted by his mother, who was a pious dis- 
senter, to the Christian ministry, and his training to that 
end was begun when he was but four years old. But she 
died when he was scarcely seven years old, and, neglected 
by his father and stepmother, he forgot her instructions, 
fell into the company of idle and vicious boys, and soon 
learned their ways. Getting hold of lord Shaftesbury’s 
Characteristics , he was beguiled by its fair words, and 
gradually settled down a confirmed infidel. Having 
been accustomed to take vo3 r ages with his father, he at 
last devoted himself entirely to a seafaring life. Be- 
fore he was of age he deserted his ship, was brought 
back to Plymouth as a felon, kept in irons, degraded 
from his office as midshipman, and publicly whipped. 
But sin and severe punishment only hardened him the 
more. While on a voyage he obtained leave to ex- 
change into a vessel bound for the African coast. His 
purpose, as he afterwards declared, was to be free to 
sin. He left the ship and lived on the island of Plan- 
tains, where he became at last the almost hopeless slave 
of a slave-trader, who engaged him in the meanest 
drudgery of his infamous traffic. He was mocked by 
his master’s wife — an abandoned woman — kept almost 
naked, and half starved. Upon writing to his father, 
arrangements were made for his return. The voyage 
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homeward was tedious, and from very weariness he 
read Stanhope’s Thomas a Kemp is, and the thought 
flashed through his mind, “ What if these things should 
be true?” That very night a terrible storm fell on 
them ; death raged around the sinking ship, and then 
it was, as he says, “ I began to pray. I could not utter 
the prayer of faith ; I could not draw near to a recon- 
ciled God, and call him Father. My prayer was like the 
cry of the ravens, which yet the Lord does not disdain 
to hear.” They escaped the storm, but only to face the 
danger, by the failure of their provisions, of a more ter- 
rible death by starvation. The New Testament now 
became his constant study ; he was especially struck by 
the parable of the prodigal son, and did not fail to see 
its similarity to his own ease. “ I continued,” he says, 
“much in prayer; I saw that the Lord had interfered 
so far to save me, and I hoped he would do more. ... I 
saw by the way pointed out in the Gospel that God might 
declare not his mercy only, but his justice also, in the 
pardon of sin on account of the obedience and sufferings 
of Jesus Christ. . . . Thus, to all appearance, I was a 
new man.” He reached home in safety, and the change 
in his life proved real and permanent. For four years 
longer he engaged in the slave-trade, which he did not 
then regard as an unlawful occupation; but his eyes 
being afterwards opened, he did all that he could to ex- 
pose its cruelties. For eight years he was tide-survey- 
or at Liverpool. In 1758 he began to attempt to preach, 
but his efforts were so little successful that he confined 
himself to a meeting on Sundays with his friends in 
his own house. He gave himself to careful study, and 
in 1764, when he was in his thirty-ninth year, he enter- 
ed upon a regular ministry. He obtained the curacy 
of Olney, where he remained nearly sixteen years. 
Here he came into most intimate association with the 
suffering poet Cowper, and together they produced the 
Olney Hymns. They were written for the use of his 
congregation, the greater number by himself. In 1779 
Newton became rector of St. Mary VToolnoth, London ; 
there he became generally known, and his Christian 
usefulness was very great. He died Dec. 21, 1807. 
His power was not merely in the pulpit, but in conver- 
sation and in his correspondence. Several of his works 
consist of letters; they are rich in Christian experience, 
and admirable for their clearness and simplicity. II is 
principal works, besides the Olney Hymns, were a vol- 
ume of Sermons (1760), before he took orders: — his 
Narrative (published in 1764) : — a volume of Sennons 
(1767) : — Omicron's Letters (1774) : — Review of Ecclesi- 
astical History (1769): — Cardiphonia, or Utterances 
of the Ueart (1781) : — The Christian Character Exem- 
plified (1791) : — and Letters to a Wife (1793). In 1786 
he published Messiah, being fifty discourses on the 
Scripture passages in the oratorio of that name. His 
letters to Rev. William Bull were published in 1847. 
While the story of Newton’s life will always be prized 
by the Church as affording a marked instance of the 
power of the grace of God, and will never fail to encour- 
age hope for the most abandoned; and while others of 
his works are of interest and value, for John Newton 
was a man of real originality, and his habits of observa- 
tion were eminently philosophical, yet it is principally 
in his hymns that he will continue to live in the mem- 
ory and affection of Christians. On the score of useful- 
ness in this department, judged by the numbers that 
are found in our best collections, he stands among the 
first half-dozen hymn-writers of our language. On the 
score of excellence so high a place could not be given 
him, although some of our best hymns are from his 
heart and pen. Among them is that beautiful hymn 
of experience, “Sweet was the time when first I felt;” 
and this one, “ I asked the Lord that 1 might grow.” 
This hymn of love to the Saviour, “How sweet the 
name of Jesus sounds,” is his; and this one of worship, 
“Come, my soul, thy suit prepare.” The author of 
these and of others as good will always hold a high 
place among the poets of the sanctuary and the closet. 


In the preface to the Olney Hymns, which were publish- 
ed in 1779, he disclaims all pretensions to being a poet, 
and only claims the “ mediocrity of talent which might 
qualify him for nsefidness to the weak and poor of his 
flock.” He further states that his hymns are the “fruit 
and expression of his own experience.” It is this that 
gives a personal interest and an evident reality to his 
hymns quite peculiar to them, and is an important ele- 
ment in their value. “We trace in them the indica- 
tions of his former wayward and miserable course, and 
at the same time we find in them the expression of the 
mind and heart of the matured Christian, and of the 
Christian minister in the midst of his activity, anxiety, 
and success.” lie himself has stated his own views of 
what hymns should be that are designed for use in 
public worship, in which the poor and unlearned join 
as well as the rich and cultivated. “Perspicuity, sim- 
plicity, and ease should be chiefly attended to, and the 
imagery and coloring of poetry, if admitted at all, should 
be indulged very sparingly, and with great judgment.” 
His own hymns are fit illustrations of these views. He 
wrote not so much as the poet as the Christian, who must 
give expression to his own fresh, rich, and abundant ex- 
periences, and his hymns will doubtless be used while 
similar experiences in others demand similar expres- 
sion. See Works of John Newton, with Memoirs of his 
Life, by Richard Cecil (Phila. 1831 ; 2d ed. N. Y. 1874, 
2 vols. 8vo) ; Autobiography and Narrative of John 
Newtoji (Lond. 1869) ; Edinb. Rev. Ixiii, 1857 ; lxvii, 278; 
Meth. Quar. Rev. Jan. 1874, p. 162; Lond. Quar. Rev. 
xxxi, 26 sq. ; Bickersteth, Christian Student , p. 321, 444 ; 
Darling, Cyclop. Bibliog. ii, 2185; Christophers, Hymn- 
writers and their Hymns; Miller’s Singers and Songs of 
the Church. (S. S.) 

Newton, Richard, D.D., a noted English divine, 
was descended from a family that had long been of con- 
siderable repute and of good fortune. His father en- 
joyed a moderate estate at Lavendon Grange, in Buck- 
inghamshire, which is now in the family. Richard 
Newton was born at Yardlev Chase, in Northampton- 
shire, in 1676. He was educated at Westminster School, 
and elected from that foundation to a scholarship of 
Christ Church, Oxford, where he afterwards taught with 
great acceptability and honor. He became M.A. on 
April 12, 1701, and B.l). on March 18, 1707. He was 
inducted principal of Hart Hall, by Dr. Aldrich, in 1710, 
where he undertook the degree of D.D. on December 7 
of that same year. Dr. Newton was next called into 
lord Pelham’s family to superintend the education of 
the late duke of Newcastle, and his brother, Mr. Pelham, 
who ever retained (as many letters now extant show) a 
most affectionate regard for him; but being a man of 
too independent and liberal principles to solicit favors 
for himself, he never met with any return for his sed- 
ulous attentions to them until 1752, when he was pro- 
moted to a canonry of Christ Church. Some time prior 
he had been inducted by bishop Compton into the liv- 
ing of Sudbury, in his native county, and he held this 
living some time after he assumed the principalsliip of 
Hertford College, which he filled until his death, April 
21, 1753. Newton was honored with the esteem of his 
contemporaries, and was conceded to he as polite a schol- 
ar and as ingenious a writer as any of that. age. In close- 
ness of argument and perspicuity and elegance of lan- 
guage he had not his equal. Never did any private 
person engage in more trusts, or discharge them with 
greater integrity. He was a true friend to religion 
and education, a man of exemplary piety and extensive 
charity. No one man was called forth so often to preach 
in the latter end of queen Anne’s time and in the begin- 
ning of that of king George I as Dr. Newton. During his 
residence in the rectory at Sudbury he discharged all 
the parts of his office as parish minister with exemplary 
care and fidelity. Among other particulars, he read the 
evening prayers of the liturgy at his church on the 
week-day evenings at seven o’clock, hay-time and har- 
vest excepted, for the benefit of his parishioners. As 
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principal of Hart Hall he labored faithfully for its pros- 
perity, and in 1740 obtained a charter to convert the 
school into a college, and thus became the founder, at a 
considerable expense to himself, of Hertford College, as 
the institution was named. Pie obtained great aid from 
his numerous friends, but contributed himself about 
£1000 at least, which he derived from a publication of 
his entitled Theophrastus. The famous I)r. Conybeare, 
rector of Exeter College, afterwards dean of Christ 
Church and bishop of Bristol, opposed Dr. Newton’s 
project of obtaining a charter; and never, perhaps, were 
two people better fitted for a controversy, which de- 
serves as much to be collected for the language as Ju- 
nius’s letters. Upon his death-bed Dr. Newton ordered 
all his writings to be destroyed, excepting a select 
number of his sermons, which were published in 1784; 
a few others had already been published during his life- 
time. lie also had published A Scheme of Discipline, 
etc., at Ilart Ilall (Loud. 1720) : — University Education 
(ibid. 1726 and 1733, 8vo) : — Pluralities Indefensible 
(ibid. 1743). A second edition of his Pluralities Inde- 
fensible, which was published in answer to the learned 
Wharton on Pluralities, appeared in 1744. Dr. Newton 
has not been, and probably never will be answered. 
The Characters of Theophrastus, with a strictly literal 
translation of the Greek into Latin, etc., with notes and 
observations on the text in English, was published from 
his MSS., as arranged before liis death, for the benefit 
of Hertford College, by his successor in the principalship 
of that high school in 1754. See Hook, Eccles . Bioy. 
vii, 406-408; Chalmers’s History of Oxford ; London 
Gentleman 1 s Magazine, 1792; General Biog. Diet, xi, 
216-220. (J.H.W.) 

Newton, Robert, D.D., a Wesleyan preacher 
greatly noted for his popular oratory, was born at Koxby, 
Yorkshire, of poor but pious parents, Sept. 8, 1780. lie 
was early brought under the influence of the Methodists, 
but was not converted until seventeen years of age, when, 
after nine weeks of great mental anguish, he experienced 
deliverance by Christian faith. In 1798, though pos- 
sessed of but a limited education, he was received by the 
British Conference. In 1803 he was appointed to the 
Glasgow Circuit, and at the same time attended lectures 
on theology and philosophy at the University of Glas- 
gow. While he received his appointments regularly 
from the Conference, most of his time was spent in Eng- 
land and Scotland. His appointment, in 1812, to London 
brought the extraordinary pulpit talents which lie pos- 
sessed more prominently before the public. He there 
became intimately associated with Butterworth and 
Coke in behalf of the British and Foreign Bible Society. 
During the rest of his life Robert Newton w as the most 
popular advocate of missions in England. When he 
began his missionary labor there were but lift}' Wesleyan 
missionaries, with seventeen thousand communicants; 
he soon increased them to more than three hundred and 
fifty missionaries and one hundred thousand communi- 
cants. The demand for his services became universal 
throughout England, Ireland, and Scotland. In Eng- 
land and Scotland he was eminently successful, especially 
in Sheffield, w’here it is said he broke the spell of Paine’s 
influence which then prevailed among the working 
classes. During his labor of forty years he probably 
addressed from year to year a greater number of people 
than any other man of his time. For forty years he 
was known in all the cities and large towns of England, 
and his coming was always hailed w'ith great pleasure 
by the people. He w T as four times elected president of 
the British Conference, and for many years acted as its 
secretary. In 1839 he w r as sent as a delegate by the 
British Conference to the Methodist Episcopal Church 
of the United States, and during his visit to this coun- 
try his popularity as a speaker was so great that he at- 
tracted vast crowds whenever he preached. lie died 
April 30, 1854. He was the author of Sermons on 
Special and Ordinary Occasions , edited, with a Preface, 
by Rev. James R. Bigg, D.D. CLond. 1853, 8vo) ; these, 


regarded simply as pulpit compositions, are entitled to 
be ranked with the best published discourses which this 
generation has produced. “It has always seemed to 
us,” says the London Review , July, 1856, p. 563, “that 
the great popularity of Dr. Newton was very inade- 
quately explained by referring it to those rare physical 
characteristics, and to that sympathy and depth of feel- 
ing, w hich contribute mainly to the constitution of one 
of ‘nature’s orators,’ and which were found pre-emi- 
nently in him. Such qualities may for a time give dis- 
tinction to those who are otherwise slenderly endowed, 
but their conjunction with intellectual powers of a high 
order is required to maintain permanently a widespread 
influence and reputation. That Dr. Newton possessed, 
with other essential but inferior qualifications, great 
mental vigor, w'e find ample evidence in nearly every 
page of this volume; and we are at no loss to compre- 
hend the causes which enabled him, for nearly half a 
century, to gather around him, wherever he went, lis- 
tening and admiring crowds, and which made him the 
greatest preacher among a body of ministers unequalled 
for the power and success of their ministry in any pe- 
riod of the Christian Church.” See Jackson, Life of 
Dr. R. Newton (Loud. 1855, cr. 8vo ; 1856) ; Life , Labors, 
and Travels of Rev. R. Newton, D.D. (ibid. 1855, 12mo) ; 
Stevens, Hist. Methodism, iii, 168, 260, 461, 504; Meth. 
Qnar. Rev. Jan. 1856, art. v; London Qua?'. Rev. July, 
1855, art. i; Wesleyan Magazine, Oct. 1854, and May, 
1855. (J.H.W.) 

Newton, Thomas (1), a noted English divine 
and poet, was born near the middle of the 16th century, 
and flourished as rector of Little Ilford in Essex. He 
died in 1607. He is the author of a Notable History 
of the Saracens (Lond. 1575, 4to) ; published a number 
of prose and poetical works, and made translations from 
Seneca and other authors (1571-1604). He w'as one of 
the best Latin poets of his age. See Wood, A then. 
Oxon. ; Brydges’s Phillips’s Theat. Poet. ; Lvsons’s En- 
virons; Pulteney’s Sketches; Brit. Bibliog.; Watt’s 
Bibl. Brit. s. v. ; Allibone, Diet. Bi'it. and Amer. Auth. 
s. v. 

Newton, Thomas (2), D.D., an eminent English 
prelate, w'as born at Lichfield in 1704. He w’as edu- 
cated there and at Westminster School, and at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, of which he became fellow. lie 
was for some years a city preacher and tutor in the 
Tyrconnel family, but in 1744 he was appointed rector 
of St. Mary-le-Bow, London, by his friend and patron, 
Pulteney, earl of Bath. Thomas Newton afterwards 
became successively lecturer at St. George’s, Hanover 
Square; prebendary of Westminster in 1757 ; next dean 
of Salisbury and sub-almoner, and bishop of Bristol and 
canon residentiary of St. Paul’s about 1761, and dean of 
St. Paul’s in 1768. He died in 1782. “Bishop New- 
ton,” says a contemporary, “ was a prelate of not very 
remarkable powers, natural or acquired ; but personally 
he was without reproach, acceptable in the society of 
the great, and possessed of a certain amount of general 
and professional knowledge.” The fourth edition of 
his IForfo (3 vols. 1782) is complete; that in 6 vols. 
8vo (1787) is only complete with his Dissertations on 
the Prophecies which have remarkably been fulfilled, etc. 
(10th cd. Lond. 1804, 2 vols. 8vo), which Bickersteth 
{Christian Student, p. 473) pronounces “a very valuable 
work;” but which Orme {Bibl. Bib. s. v.) pronounces 
“seldom profound or original, thongh they contain oc- 
casionally some correct views of Scripture.” Jennings, 
in Kitto ( Cyclop . Bibl. Lit. iii, s. v.), says, “ By a certain 
class, who lag behind their age, it is still read and ad- 
mired. It may, however, be occasionally consulted 
with advantage” — he might have added on all except 
Newton’s interpretation of the Book of Revelation, where 
he is altogether astray and uncritical. The work has 
been translated into Danish and German, and found 
circulation in several thousand copies. As a divine he 
belonged to the supernatnralistic school of his time, and 
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was more positive than Samuel Clarke (q. v.). Bishop 
Newton also wrote On the Anglican Ritual ( Tracts of 
the Anglican Fathers) ; an A utobiography , published by 
Alexander Chalmers in Lives of Dr. Edward Pocock , 
etc. (Loud. 181G, 2 vols. 8vo) ; and edited Milton's Po- 
etical Works, with notes from various authors. See J. 
B. Smith, D.D., An Analysis of Bishop Newton on the 
Prophecies (Loud. 183G, 12mo) ; Darling, Cyclop. Bibliog. 
ii, 2188; and the references quoted in the body of this 
article. (J. II. W.) 

New Year, or Feast of Trumpets (fWin *j *1*121, 
nrrn irao, nmn av>), though not one of the three 
great festivals on which the male population appeared 
before the Lord in Jerusalem, is nevertheless one of the 
first among the principal holy days, and as such has been 
celebrated by the Israelites since the giving of the Law, 
and is observed to the present day. 

1. Name and its Signification, and the Import of this 
Festival. — In the two passages where the institution of 
it occurs, this festival is called j*H2T, remem- 

brance blowing, i.e. of trumpets (Lev. xxiii, 24; Sept. 
f. ivi)p6(jvrov oa\~iyywv', Vulg. Sabbatum memoriale 
clangentibus tubis), and HZ' Yin □l’ 1 , the day of blowing, 
i.e. the trumpets (Numb.xxix, 1 ; Sept, ypspa oypaoiaQ; 
Vulg. Dies clangoris et tubarum). To understand this 
indefinite appellation, we must examine the import of 
this festival. As the first of Tisri, on which this festi- 
val occurs, besides being the new moon, is the beginning 
of that month wherein the festivals most distinguished 
both for holiness and joy are celebrated, it had to be 
connected in an especial manner with the import of the 
month itself. See Festival. Hence, as Maimonides 
observes, it was made, as it were, a stepping-stone to and 
a preparation for the great Day of Atonement ( More 
Nebochim, iii, 43). This is not only indicated by the 
particle (Lev. xxiii, 27), which forms the transition 
from the feast of New Year to the Day of Atonement, but 
has been so understood by the unanimous voice of the 
Jewish Church, which from time immemorial has ob- 
served the ten intervening days between these two fes- 
tivals as days of penitence, and calls them li the ten days 
of repentance , or humiliation" (rC",L*n 
comp. Talmud, Rosh Ila-Shana, 18 a; Maimonides, at 
sup. ; Orach Chajim, sec. 582, G02, G03). Being pre- • 
paratorv to it, the festival of the New Year was to draw 
the attention of the Israelites to the design of the Day 
of Atonement, by summoning and stirring them up to it. 
As it is ordained that whenever all Israel are to be sum- 
moned to general action — e. g. either to a convocation, 
journey, war, or an assault — the priests are to blow silver 
trumpets made especially for this purpose (Numb, x, 1 
-10), and that these trumpets are especially to be blown 
at every sacred work in order to summon the people on 
festivals and new moons to participate in the sacrifices 
(ver. 10); the festival of the New Year, which is de- 
signed to summon the Israelites to the most holy of all 
works, and to prepare them for the great Day of Atone- 
ment, had to be furnished with the sign of this summons 
in an especial manner. Thus the blowing of the trum- 
pets, which was a secondary thing on other festivals, be- 
came the chief and distinguishing feature of this festival. 
Hence its name, n*P, the day on which the trum- 

pets were especially blown; or, the day on which the blow- 
ing was peculiarly characteristic (Numb, xxix, 1). 
Moreover, as this blowing of the trumpets is a summons 
to the Israelites to enter upon the work of sanctification, 
it is accounted to them as a merit in the sight of God, 
and the inspired Word promises them for it a special re- 
membrance before the Lord (Numb, x, 10) and divine 
help for this holy life (ver. 9). Hence this festival is 
also called nz"Hr the remembrance blowing (Lev. 

xxiii, 24), i.e. the day on which the blowing of the 
trumpets, by its summoning the Israelites to effect their 
reconciliation with God, makes them to be remembered 


before the Lord, and secures for them divine aid for the 
holy work before them. The synagogue, however, takes 
the word ‘p*C1 more in the sense of reminding God of 
the merits of and his covenant with the patriarchs, and 
for this reason has appointed Gen. xxi, 1-34; xxii, 
1-24, recording the birth and sacrifice of Isaac, as les- 
sons for this festival (corap. Kashi, On Lev. xxiii, 24, and 
the article Hapiitaraii). That this festival occurs on 
the day commencing the civil new year, which from 
time immemorial has been on the first of the seventh 
month, called Tisri, is not only evident from Exod. xii, 
1 ; xxiii, 1G; xxiv, 22; Josephus, Ant. i, 3, 3; but from 
the fact that both the Sabbatical year and Jubilee com- 
menced in this month (comp. Lev. xxv, 9, 10; and the 
article Jubilee). The universal practice of the Jew- 
ish nation, who regard and celebrate it as the Festival 
of the New-Year's Day, is therefore rightly supported 
by Christian scholars; and the name New Year (wSl 
flSCM), by which this festival is almost universally 
spoken of in Jewish literature, is far more expressive 
than the vague appellation, Feast of Trumpets. 

2. The Manner in which this Festival teas and still is 
celebrated. — Like the Sabbath, this festival was to be a 
day of rest, on which all trade and handicraft works were 
stopped (Lev. xxiii, 24, 25). As the new year also is 
the new moon, a threefold sacrifice was offered on this 
festival — viz. the ordinary daily sacrifice, which was 
offered first; then the appointed new-moon sacrifice [see 
New Moon, Feast of the]; and last of all followed 
the sacrifice of this festival, which consisted of a young 
bullock, a ram, and seven lambs of the first year, with 
the usual meat-offerings, and a kid for a sin-offering 
(Numb, xxix, 1-G); and which, with the exception of 
there being one young bullock for a burnt-oftcring in- 
stead of two, was simply a repetition of the monthly 
offering. All the time that the drink-offering and 
burnt -offering were offered, the Levites engaged in 
soul -stirring vocal and instrumental music, singing the 
eighty -first and other Psalms; while the priests at 
stated intervals broke forth with awful peals of the 
trumpets. After the offering up of the sacrifices the 
service was concluded lw the priests, who pronounced 
the benediction (Numb, vi, 23-27), which the people re- 
I ceived in a prostrate position before the Lord. There- 
upon the congregation, after prostrating themselves a 
second time in the court, resorted to the adjoining syna- 
gogues, where the appointed lessons from the Law and 
Prophets were read, consisting of Gen. xxi, 1-34; Numb, 
xxix, 1-G; 1 Sam. i, 1— ii, 10; Gen. xxii, 1-24; Numb, 
xxix, 1-G; Jer. xxxi, 2-20. Psalms were recited and 
the festival prayers were offered, beseeching the Lord 
to pardon the sins of the past year, and to grant to the 
people a happy new year, which concluded the morning 
service. The families then resorted to their respective 
homes, partook, as on other festivals, of a social and joy- 
ous repast, and in the evening again went to the Tem- 
ple to witness the offering of the evening sacrifice and 
the incense, and to see the lighting of the candlestick, 
with which the festival concluded, all wishing each 
other, “ May you be written down for a happy new year" 
or “ May the Creator decree for you a happy new year;" 
to which it is replied, “And you likewise." This wish 
or prayer to be inscribed on this day in the book of life 
arises from the fact that the Jews believe that the feast 
of the New Year is the annual day of judgment, on which 
all the deeds of man are weighed, whether they be good 
or evil, the destinies of every individual and every na- 
tion are fixed for the ensuing year, and the death and 
life of every one is determined, as well as the manner 
of death (Mishna, Rosh Ha-Shami, i, 2; Talmud, in 
loeo). Hence the names Day of Judgment Cj"Hn Dl* 1 ) 
and Awful Days (D"XTt3 E* 1 "^), by which this festi- 
val is sometimes called. It is a remarkable fact that all 
the ancient astronomers of the different nations have 
given the figure of an aged man of stern aspect, holding 
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a pair of scales in his right hand and an open book in 
his left, as the sign of the zodiae for this month, thus 
expressing the religious idea of this festival. 

With the exception of the sacrifices which cannot be 
offered in consequence of the destruction of the Temple, 
and a few modifications which have been introduced 
through the shifting circumstances of the nation, the 
Jewish ritual for the new year continues to the present 
day to be essentially the same as it was in the days of 
Christ. The service comprises prayers of a threefold 
kind as described in the Mishna, which are as follows: 
(1.) A series of texts are recited bearing on the supreme 
rule of God, consisting of, a, HISIX till 
6, rvnma, commencing with I'D* HPX till rpma 
; and c, DTTfl rdlHp, beginning from where the 
last leaves off till Ulipn After these prayers 

have been offered, in which the speedy approach of the 
kingdom of God is invoked, when all mankind shall pos- 
sess the true knowledge of their Creator, and unite in 
the worship of their supreme Benefactor, and which are 
called mb ‘a, of Homage , a prayer is recited celebrat- 
ing the holiness of the day PPX), after 

which the trumpet is blown. (2.) Then follow prayers 
acknowledging the omniscience, providence, and suprem- 
acy of the Creator, and beseeching him to remember his 
creatures in pity, and temper his judgment with mercy, 
which are called r'IDTI-T, of Remembrance , and after 
which the trumpet is again blown; and (3.) Prayers 
celebrating that future jubilee when all men will be free 
from the bondage of error, and acquire perfection in the 
knowledge of their God, which are called rVllBIU}, of 
Sounding the Trumpet , and after which the trumpet is 
blown a third time. The service is then concluded with 
the recital of the PHIS”, and 

or the last three blessings of the Amida or J Jussaph, 
nai, tmV2, and Elbia CP1T ( Rosh Ila-Sliana , iv, 5). 
Before the destruction of the Temple the trumpets were 
blown all day by the priests in Jerusalem, from sunrise 
to sunset, but since the downfall of the city it has been 
ordained that the trumpet is to be blown in every city 
during the synagogal service, and that every Israelite 
is obliged to hear its sound. Though the Bible says 
nothing about the kind of trumpet to be used on this 
occasion, yet it is certain that “the cornet used in the 
Temple on the feast of New Year was,” as the Mishna 
declares, “a straight horn of a chamois [a kind of ante- 
lope, or wild goat], the mouthpiece of which was cov- 
ered with gold” ( Rosh Ila-Shuna , iii, 3), and the Jews 
to the present day use a ram’s horn, to remind God on 
this occasion of the ram whieh he sent to be sacrificed 
instead of Isaac, and of the covenant made with the 
patriarchs; for which reason also Gen. xxii, 1-24, re- 
cording the sacrifice of Isaac, forms the lesson of this 
festival. The horns of oxen or calves are unlawful 
(Rosh JIa-Shana, iii, 2), as the use of them would re- 
mind God of Israel’s sin in making the golden calf, which 
is also the reason why the Jews in the present day no 
more gild the moutlipicce of the trumpet. Before 
sounding the trumpet, whieh is of this shape, the rabbi 
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pronounces the following benediction : “ Blessed art thou, 
O Lord our God, King of the Universe, who hast sanc- 
tified us with thy commandments, and enjoined us to 
hear the sound of the trumpet! Blessed art thou, O 
Lord our God, King of the Universe, who hast preserved 
us alive, sustained us, and safely brought us to this 
season!” To this the whole congregation responds 
“Amen !” The greatest importance is attached to the 


blowing of the trumpet, as its sound is believed to con- 
found Satan, who on this day of judgment appears be- 
fore God’s tribunal to accuse the children of Israel ( Rosh 
Ila-Shana. 1G). This explains the otherwise inexpli- 
; cable rendering of Numb, xxix, I in the Chaldee para- 
phrase of Jonathan b. Uzziel, “ It shall be a day of blow- 
ing to confound Satan, who comes to accuse you , with the 
sound of your trumpets.” After the Minchah, or the after- 
noon service, they go to a river or stream, which they 
generally prefer to be out of town, and to contain fish, 
and recite a prayer called which consists of the 

following passages of Scripture : Micah vii, 18-20; Psa. 
cxviii, 5-9; xxxiii; and with the earnest recitation of 
Isa. xi, 9, shake their garments over the water. Four 
reasons are assigned for this service : (I.) It is to pray to 
God to be as fruitful as the fish. (2.) To commemorate 
the sacrifice of Isaac, which, according to an old tradi- 
tion, Abraham made on this day, in spite of the wiles of 
Satan, who sought to prevent the patriarch from obey- 
ing the Lord, bv causing a mighty stream to arise on 
Abraham’s journey to Mount Moriah, which would have 
drowned both the father and the son but for the prayers 
of faithful Abraham. (3.) To be reminded by the sight 
of the fish that we are as suddenly deprived of our life 
as these fish are caught in the net (Eccles. ix, 12), and 
thereby be admonished to repentance. (4.) To learn 
from the fish constantly to direct our eyes upwards. 

3. Literature. — Mishna, Rosh lla-Shana ; and the 
Gemara on that Tractate ; the Siphra on Lev.xxiii, 23- 
25; Numb, xxix, 1; Abrabanel, Commentary on Exod. 
xii, 1 sq. ; Lev. xxiii, 23-25 ; Numb, xxix, I ; the Jewish 
Ritual entitled Derech Ila-Ckajim (Vienna, 1859), p. 
258 sq. ; the Machsor for Rosh JIa-Shana ; Meyer, De 
Tempot'ibus Sacriset Festis Diebus Ilebrceorum (1755), p. 
300 sq. — Kit to. See Trumpets, Feast of. 

NEW YEAR, Festival, of the. The custom of 
celebrating the first day of the year by some religious 
observance, generally accompanied by festive rejoicing, 
is of very ancient origin, and appears to have prevailed 
generally among the nations of antiquity. The Jews, 
the Egyptians, Persians, Hindus, Chinese, Romans, and 
the Mohammedans, although differing as to the time 
from which they reckoned the beginning of the year, 
all regarded it as a day of special interest. For the 
Jewish usages, see the preceding article. 

The old Roman year began in March, and on the 
first day of that month the festival Ancylia was cele- 
brated, when the salii or priests of Mars carried the 
sacred shield in procession through the city, and the 
people spent the day in feasting and rejoicing. The 
Romans counted it lucky to begin any new enterprise 
or to enter upon any new office on new-year’s day. The 
same sacredness was attached to the first day of the 
year after the change took place in the Roman calendar 
! that made January the commencing month instead of 
March ; and Pliny tells ns that on the first of January 
people wished each other health and prosperity, and 
sent presents to caeh other. It was accounted a pub- 
lic holiday, and games were celebrated in the Campus 
Martins. The people gave themselves up to riotous 
excess, and various kinds of heathen superstition. The 
first Christian emperors kept up the custom, though it 
tolerated and afforded the opportunity for idolatrous 
rites. The Church, however, saw itself finally obliged 
to condemn these, and prohibited Christians from join- 
ing in the social celebration, and ended by making it a 
religious festival. “It was only,” remarks Neander, 
“to oppose a counter-influence to the pagan celebration 
that Christian assemblies were finally held on the first 
day of January, and they were designed to protect 
Christians against the contagious influence of pagan 
debauchery and superstition. Thus when Augustine 
had assembled his Church on one of these occasions, he 
first caused to be sung the words, 4 Save us, O Lord our 
God, and gather us from among the heathen’ (Psa. evi, 
47) ; and hence he took occasion to remind his flock of 
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their duty, especially on this day, to show that as they 
had in truth been gathered from among the heathen to 
exhibit in their life the contrast between the Christian 
and the heathen temper, to substitute alms for new-year’s 
gifts (the strenae), edification from Scripture for merr} r 
songs, and fast for riotous feasting. This principle was 
gradually adopted in the practice of the Western Church, 
and three days of penitence and fasting were opposed to 
the pagan celebration of January, until, the time being 
designated, the festival of Christ’s circumcision was 
transferred to this season (the first day of January be- 
ing the eighth day after the nativity), when a Jewish 
rite was opposed to the pagan observances, and its ref- 
erence to the circumcision of the heart by repentance to 
heathen revelry” ( Ch . 1 list, ii, 314,315). This occurred 
as early as A.D. 487. In Herrick’s Noble Numbers are 
three songs, with choruses, for this day, illustrating the 
religious ceremony, and drawing a consolation there- 
from : 

“ Come, thou, and gently touch the birth 
Of him who’s Lord of heaven aud earth, 

And softly handle him: y’ad need, 

Because the pretty babe do’s bleed. 

Poore pitt.ied child! who from thy stall 
Bring’st in thy blood a balm that shall 
Be the best New-Year’s gift to all.” 

Iu the Gth century it became a solemn festival, the 
Council of Tours in 5G6 ordaining that “the chant of 
litanies should on the first of January be opposed to the 
superstitions of the pagans,” and that the Eucharist, or 
Mass of the Circumcision, be celebrated. By the prim- 
itive Christians the day was held as a fast, in opposi- 
tion to the Roman — then pagan — custom of feasting, 
dancing, and gift-making. In the time of Numa the 
day was dedicated to Janus, the double-faced deity, 
who faced the future while he looked back upon the 
past. The Romans offered him a cake of sifted meal, 
with incense, salt, and wine. They also did something 
in the way of their art or calling to begin the year in- 
dustriously, that they might have good-fortune through 
it. By degrees, however, as the Christian faith and 
strength increased, and the necessity for the distinction 
grew less important, the Church, in the 8th century, 
abrogated the fast, and the earlier and more congenial 
jovial customs were gradually resumed, and have con- 
tinued in one good form or another to the present. 
(Regarding the observance of new-year’s by the Chris- 
tian Church, see, especially, Alt, Der christliche Cult us. 
pt. ii, p. 46; Augusti, JJenkicurdiykeiten der christl. 
Kirche, i, 311 sq.). 

The Hindus call the first day of the year Prajapatya , 
the day of the Lord of creation. It is sacred to Ganesa , 
the god of wisdom, to whom they sacrilice male kids 
and wild deer, and celebrate the festival with illumina- 
tions and general rejoicings. Among the mountain 
tribes it is customary to sacrifice a buffalo every new- 
year’s day, in the presence of a multitude assembled to 
witness the solemn ceremony. 

The Chinese begin their year about the vernal equi- 
nox, and the festival observed on t ho occasion is one of 
the most splendid of their religions feasts. All classes, 
including the emperor, mingle together in free and un- 
restrained intercourse, and unite iu thanksgiving for 
mercies received, as well as in prayer for a genial 
season and an abundant crop. In Japan the day is 
spent in visiting and feasting. The Sabians held a 
grand festival on the day that the sun enters Aries, 
which was the first day of their year, when the priests 
and the people marched in procession to the temples, 
where they sacrificed to the planetary gods. Among 
the ancient Persians prisoners were liberated and offend- 
ers forgiven on this day; and, in short, the Persian 
new-year’s day resembled the Sabbatical year of the 
Jews. A curious Oriental custom peculiar to this day 
may be mentioned. It is called by the Arabs and Per- 
sians the “Game of the Beardless River,” and consists 
in a deformed man, whose hair has been shaved and 
his face ludicrously painted with variegated colors, 


riding along the streets on an ass, and behaving in the 
most whimsical manner, to the great delight of the 
multitudes that followed him. Thus equipped, he rides 
from door to door soliciting small pieces of monc}’. A 
similar custom is still found in various parts of Scotland 
under the name of “ guizzarding.” 

On March 10, or the commencement of the year 
among the Druids, was performed the famous ceremony 
of cutting the mistletoe (q.v.). Beneath the oak where 
it grew preparations were made for a banquet and sac- 
rifices, and for the first time two white bulls were tied 
by the horns. Then one of the Druids, clothed in 
white, mounted the tree and cut off the mistletoe with 
a golden sickle, receiving it into a white sayum , or cloak, 
laid over his hand. The sacrifices were next com- 
menced, and prayers were offered to God to send a 
blessing upon his own gift, while the plant was sup- 
posed to bestow fertility on man and beast, and to be a 
specific against all sorts of poisons. 

On the first day of the year, as Humboldt informs ns, 
the Mexicans carefully adorned their temples and houses, 
and employed themselves in various religious ceremo- 
nies. One, which at first perhaps was peculiar to this 
season, though subsequently it became of more frequent 
occurrence, was the offering up to the gods of a human 
sacrifice. The wretched victim, after having been 
fiayed alive, was carried to the pyramidal summit of the 
sacred edifice which was the scene of these barbarities, 
and after his heart had been torn out by a priest in 
presence of assembled thousands, his body was consumed 
to ashes by being placed on a blazing funeral pile. The 
Muyscas, or native inhabitants of New Granada, cele- 
brate the same occasion with peaceful and unbloody 
rites. They assemble as usual in their temples, and 
their priest distributes to each worshipper a figure formed 
of the flour of maize, which is eaten in the full belief 
that i t will secure the individual from danger and adver- 
sity. The first lunation of the Muysca year is denom- 
inated by “ the month of the ears of maize.” From the 
various facts thus adduced, it is plain that the rites con- 
nected with New-Year’s day may be traced back to the 
remotest ages, that they have been celebrated in all na- 
tions and ages, and that, though of a festive and cheer- 
ful, they have never been uniformly of an essential re- 
ligious character. 

The social observances of the first day of the new 
year appear to have been in substance the same in all 
ages. From the earliest recorded celebration, we find 
notice of feasting and the interchange of presents as 
usages of the day. Suetonius alludes to the bringing 
of presents to the capital; and Tacitus makes a similar 
reference to the practice of giving and receiving New- 
Year’s gifts. Under the Cresars these presents became 
such a source of personal profit to the sovereign, and so 
onerous to his subjects, that Claudius limited them bv a 
decree. This custom was continued by the Christian 
kingdoms into which the Western empire was divided. 
In England we find many examples of it, even as a part 
of the public expenditure of the court, so far down as 
the reign of Charles II; and, as all our antiquarian 
writers mention, the custom of interchanging presents 
as common in all classes of society (see Ecclcston’s 
Eiylish Antiquities, p. 317, 443). At present the ring- 
ing in of the New Year from the belfry of churches is 
the only open demonstration of joy at the recurrence of 
the anniversary. This is now a custom also in other 
countries. In France it still subsists, uneclipsed by the 
still popular practice of Christmas gifts. In many coun- 
tries the night of New-Year’s Eve, “ St. Sylvester’s 
Eve,” was celebrated with great festivity, which was 
prolonged till after twelve o’clock, when the New Year 
was ushered in with congratulations, complimentary 
visits, and mutual wishes for a “ Happy new year.” This 
is an ancient Scottish custom, which also prevails in 
many parts of Germany, where the form of wish — 
“ Brosst (for the Lat .prosit) Ncu-jahr” — “May the new 
year be happy” — sufficiently attests the antiquity of the 
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custom. Many religious communions are wont to cele- 
brate the approach of the New Year with a special ser- 
vice, especially the Methodists. In the Roman Catholic 
Church the Te Deum is still sung at the close of the old 
year; and New-Year’s day is a holiday of strict obli- 
gation. For monographs on the ancient customs, both 
among the Jews and other nations, in this respect, see 
Volbeding, Index Programmatum , p. 117, 118. 

New Zealand is the name of a British colony in 
the South Pacific Ocean, which consists of three vol- 
canic islands, and of a number of islets scattered around 
the coasts, having an area of about 100,000 square miles, 
with a coast-line measuring about 4000 miles, on the 
best- named account, and a population (in 1872) of 
279,560 Europeans, besides about 40,000 natives. 

Soil, Climate , and Productions. — Of the whole surface- 
extent of New Zealand (nearly 70,000,000 acres, little 
short of the combined area of England and Wales, Scot- 
land, and Ireland), one fourth is estimated to consist of 
dense forest tracts, one half of excellent soil, and the 
remainder of waste lands, scorine-hills, and rugged moun- 
tain regions. The mountains are mostly clothed with 
evergreen forests of luxuriant growth, interspersed with 
fern-clad ranges, and occasionally with treeless, grassy 
plains. Extensive and rich valleys and sheltered dales 
abound in North Island ; and in the east of South Isl- 
and there are many expansive plains of rich meadow- 
land, and nearly 40,000,000 acres are estimated to be 
more or less suitable for agriculture and cattle-breeding. 
The soil, although often 
clayey, has in the volcanic 
districts more than a me- 
dium fertility; but the lux- 
uriant and semi-tropical 
vegetation is perhaps as 
much due to excellence of 
climate as to richness of 
soil. Owing to the prev- 
alence of light and easily 
worked soils, all agricultu- 
ral processes are performed 
with unusual ease. The 
climate is one of the finest 
in the world. The coun- 
try contains few physical 
sources of disease ; the av- 
erage temperature is re- 
markably even at all sea- 
sons of the year, and the 
atmosphere is continually 
agitated and freshened by 
winds that blow over an 
immense expanse of ocean. 

In North Island the mean 
annual temperature is 57°; 
in South Island 52°. The 
mean temperature of the 
hottest month at Auckland 
is 68°, and at Otago 58° ; 
of the coldest month, 51° 
and 40°. The air is very 
humid, and the fall of rain 
is greater than in Eng- 
land, but there are more 
dry days. All the native 
trees and plants are ever- 
greens. F orests, shrubber- 
ies, and plains are clothed 
in green throughout the 
year, the results of which 
are that cattle, as a rule, 
browse on the herbage and 
shrubs of the open country 
all the year round, thus 
saving great expense to 
the cattle - breeder ; and 
that the operations of re- 


claiming and cultivating land can be carried on at all 
seasons. The seasons in New Zealand are the reverse 
of ours: January is their hottest month, and June the 
coldest. The principal products of the soil are wheat, 
barley, oats, potatoes, and sown grass. Maize and beans 
and pease are also raised in great abundance, and any 
other vegetable, grain, grass, or fruit produced in the 
United States of America can be cultivated successfully 
in New Zealand. With the exception of a few harmless 
lizards, no animals that annoy or hurt are encountered 
by the invading European. The small species of rat is 
the only objectionable four-footed inhabitant of New 
Zealand. Hawks are numerous. Snakes are not to be 
found at all, nor do insects that worry or hurt abound. 
The pig, introduced by Cook, runs wild, and the red 
and fallow deer, the pheasant, partridge, quail, etc., and 
the common domestic animals introduced by colonists 
thrive well. 

The People , and their Customs and Peligious Belief . — 
The native inhabitants of New Zealand are the Maoris 
(which name signifies native , or indigenous), and, with the 
natives of Polynesia generally, they belong to the Ma- 
layan race. See Malays. Though calling themselves 
indigenous, the Maoris have a tradition that their an- 
cestors migrated to the present seat of the nation from 
the north-east — the island of Ilawaiki — about 500 years 
ago. “They came,” the legend goes, “in seven canoes, 
which had outriggers, to prevent foundering, and were 
called Amatiatia, being very different from those sub- 
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sequently used by them, which were much simpler in 
construction, and named Wakka. The first of these 
canoes that touched at New Zealand was named Arawa, 
and this brought over the first settlers from whom the 
Maori are descended.” If any faith is to be attached 
to this tradition, Hawaiki was, probably, the same as 
Hawaii, the principal of the Sandwich Islands, distant 
about 4000 miles north-east of Xew Zealand. Some, 
however, suppose that it may have been Savaii, one of 
the Samoan or Navigators’ Islands, a group not half 
that distance away. The tradition says nothing of any 
indigenous population found in Xew Zealand before the 
arrival of these immigrants. Many writers, however, 
incline to the belief that it was previously inhabited by 
a darker race, somewhat akin to the Papuas of Xew 
Guinea. See Negritos. Supposing that the two races, 
in process of time, intermingled, this might account, in 
some measure, for the differences apparent between the 
Maori and the Tahitians, Samoans, Sandwich Islanders, 
and other natives of the Pacific. But whether of pure 
or mixed race, all testimony combines in representing 
the Maori as a nation standing very high in the scale 
of humanity. The skin of the Maori is in general of 
an olive-brown color, but there are some in whom the 
shade is much lighter, while in others it is darker. In 
stature they almost equal Englishmen, and have a pow- 
erful muscular development. They have well-shaped, 
intellectual heads, and their features, when not tattooed, 
might almost be taken for European. Few of them 
have beards or whiskers, it being an immemorial cus- 
tom with them to pluck out the hair on the face with 
pipi shells. On the head, the majority have long black 
hair, with a slight wave in it; but with some it is of a 
reddish tinge, and some Maori again have the hair 
slightly frizzled. Their eyes are large, their lips thick, 
and their teeth, unlike those of most savage nations, 
are large and irregular. The women are of less stature 
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than the men in proportion, and are in other respects 
inferior to them, perhaps from their marrying too young, 
and having to perform too much of the drudgery "of life. 
Some of the women, however, are represented as being 
delicately moulded, with long eyelashes, pleasing feat- 
ures, and a plaintive, pathetic voice, which makes them 
highly interesting. The whole nation is divided into 
seventeen families or clans; but though they originally 
kept strictly distinct, they have since the invasion of 
the whites intermingled freely, especially in the last 
twenty years. There seem to have existed such great 
distinctions among the several clans that the differ- 
ences closely resemble the caste distinctions of India. 
Wars against each other were frequent, and cannibalism 
was freely practiced until within the last fort}' years. 


The system of taboo , or consecration of persons and 
things by the native priests as sacred and inviolate, so 
common to the Pacific isles, nowhere prevailed to a 
greater extent than in Xew Zealand when first opened 
to colonization. This was partly a religious and partly 
a political ordinance, and was so much respected that 
even in war times hostile tribes left unharmed all per- 
sons and things thus protected by the taboo of the op- 
posite side. Tattooing was practiced, and was made a 
much more painful operation than in the other Pacific 
isles; it was performed with a hammer and saw-like 
chisel. The punctures were stained with vegetable 
dyes, and the patterns, which extended over the face, 
hips, thighs, etc., represented ornamental scrolls and 
figures, supposed to denote the rank of the individual 
wearing them. The women were but slightly tattooed, 
with a few lines on the lips, chin, and occasionally other 
parts of the body. The priests were the principal oper- 
ators, and during the process ancient songs were sung, 
to encourage, divert the attention, and increase the pa- 
tience of the sufferers. This tattooing was supposed to 
make the Maori youth both more terrible in the eyes of 
his enemies and more acceptable in those of his mistress. 

The wars of the Maori were formerly carried on with 
spears and clubs of various kinds, manufactured, as is 
the custom, according to ethnologists, among lowly civ- 
ilized people, of stone and wood. Their most remark- 
able weapon was a spear of nephrite, which descended 
among the principal chiefs from father to son, and was 
regarded as a kind of sceptre, and even a sacred object. 
It was called Merimeri, “the fire of the gods,” and was 
sometimes used for scalping prisoners. There are other 
weapons of nephrite in use among the Maori ; they are 
much sought after, and very costly. The use of fire- 
arms is now, however, very general among the Maori, 
and that they are adroit marksmen has been made but 
too apparent in their contests with English troops. 

The heathen religion of the New Zealanders was 
largely mythological ; temples were wanting ; supersti- 
tion and sleight of hand, however, played an important 
part in their religious system, and the priest virtually 
ruled and had his own way in everything. Most per- 
nicious practices were thus introduced and freely en- 
couraged to strengthen and perpetuate priestly power. 
The Xew Zealanders worshipped various gods, appar- 
ently personifications of natural objects and powers, to 
whom they addressed prayers and offered sacrifices. 
Their divinities were spiritual and invisible; they had 
no idols. Many of the gods were deified men, ancestral 
chiefs of the tribe or nation by whom they were wor- 
shipped. They believed in a future state and in their 
own immortality. There were two distinct abodes for 
departed spirits, neither of which was a place of punish- 
ment, evil deeds being punished in this world by sick- 
ness and other personal misfortunes. Their priests were 
supposed to be in communication with their gods, and 
to express their wishes and commands. Sorcerers were 
thought to possess great power, and were held in pecul- 
iar dread. The moral code was adapted to various 
social conditions and circumstances. Among chiefs 
courage, liberality, command of temper, endurance of 
torture without complaint, revenge of injuries, and ab- 
stinence from insults to others, were regarded as vir- 
tues; among slaves, obedience to their masters and re- 
spect for the taboo ; among married women, fidelity to 
their husbands. Their idea of ]J7ro, the evil spirit, 
was nearly akin to the scriptural idea of the pvil one. 
Sickness, they supposed, was brought on by him, com- 
ing in the form of a lizard, and, entering the side, preyed 
on the vitals. Hence they made incantations over the 
sick, threatening to kill and eat their deity, or to burn 
him to a cinder, unless he should come out. With the 
New Zealander superstition took the place of medical 
skill. When a person had a pain in the back, he would 
lie down and get another to jump over him and tread on 
him to remove the pain. A wound was bruised with a 
stone, and afterwards held over the smoke. In inter- 
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nal acute diseases the patient sent for a priest, lay 
down, and died. Dreams and omens were much re- 
garded, and had great influence over their conduct. 
On important occasions, when several tribes were going 
to war, an oracle was consulted by setting up sticks to 
represent the different tribes, and watching the wind to 
sec which way the sticks would fall, in order to deter- 
mine which party would be victorious. But the person 
performing the ceremony, by a little juggling, could 
determine the question as he pleased. The belief in 
witchcraft, also, almost universally prevailed, and was 
productive of all the suspicion, cruelty, and injustice 
which generally accompany it among a barbarous and 
superstitious people. A ceremony, called iriiri, or rohi, 
was performed by the priests upon infants before they 
were a month old, and consisted of a species of baptism, 
sometimes by sprinkling and sometimes b} r immersion. 
The Rcv.W. Butler thus relates the ceremony in New- 
comb’s Cyclopaedia of Missions, s. v. : “ When a child 
was born, it was wrapped in a coarse cloth and laid in 
a veranda to sleep; and in a few hours the mother 
pursued her ordinary work in the field. The child suf- 
fered much; and if its mother did not furnish it nour- 
ishment enough, it must perish. Large holes were slit 


inches, with a sliding shutter. Their houses were with- 
out furniture, and their cooking utensils a few stones. 
Their villages were scattered over a large plot of ground, 
without any order of arrangement. 

The language of the Maori, like the Polynesian lan- 
guages generally, belongs to the Malay family, but it is 
by far the most complicated of them all. Its alphabet 
comprises only fourteen letters, viz. A, E, 11, 1, I\, M, N, 
O, P, B, T, U, W, and Ng. Seven tolerably distinct 
dialects arc spoken among them. The language is 
represented as rich and sonorous, well adapted for poet- 
ical expression, especially of the lyric kind. The Maori 
have an abundance of metrical proverbs, legends, and 
traditions, of which a collection has been made by Sir 
George Grey. They are also passionately attached to 
music and song. 

History of the Country and its Civilization. — New 
Zealand was discovered by Tasman in 1642, but only 
one hundred years later it was made generally known 
to Europeans by the repeated visits of Cook, lie sur- 
veyed the coasts in 1770. At that time domestic ani- 
mals, potatoes, and cereals were introduced. In the 
following decades the visits of Europeans to New Zea- 
land multiplied; whalers especially frequented the 


in the ear, and a stick, half an inch in diameter, thrust country for provisions and shelter. Runaway sailors, 
through. When five days old the child was carried to | escaped convicts from New South Wales, and ad vent ur- 


a stream of water, and either dipped or sprinkled, and 
a name given to it; and a priest mumbled a prayer, the 
purport of which was said to be an address to some un- 
known spirit, praying that he may so influence the child 
that he may become cruel, brave, warlike, troublesome, 
adulterous, murderous, a liar, a thief, disobedient — in a 
word, guilty of every crime. After this small pebbles, 
about the size of a pin’s head, were thrust down its 
throat, to make its heart callous, hard, and incapable of 
pity. The ceremony was concluded with a feast.” 

Marriage among the New Zealanders, previous to the 
introduction of Christianity, did not involve any spe- 
cial religious ceremonies. Before marriage, girls not 
betrothed were permitted to indulge in promiscuous in- 
tercourse if they pleased, and the more lovers they had 
the more highly they were esteemed. Married women, 
however, were kept under strict restraint, and infidelity 
was punished severely, often with death. Polygamy 
was permitted, but was not common, and men could di- 
vorce their wives by simply turning them out of doors. 

The houses of the better class were snug and warm, 
ornamented with carved wood. They were built of 
bulrushes, and lined with the leaves of palm-trees neat- 
ly plaited together. They were about sixteen by ten 
feet, and four or five feet long. The entrance was by a 
lotv sliding door, and there was one window, four by six 
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ers of all kinds, formed a sort of colony at Kororarika 
at the opening of our century. About this time, too, 
individual Englishmen began to settle on the coasts 
and intermarry with the natives, and acquire land in 
right of their wives or of purchase. Missionary enter- 
prise began in 1814 by the zealous Marsden (q. v.), 
under the auspices of the London Church Missionary 
Society, soon strengthened by three other laborers, 
and favored by various chiefs, who made grants of land 
to the missions. The missionaries not only labored to 
convert the natives, but introduced improved culture 
among them, and did what they could to protect them 
from the injustice, fraud, and oppression of the Euro- 
peans who visited the islands or had acquired settle- 
ments. More effectually to secure this object, a British 
resident or consul was appointed in 1833, but without 
any authority. In the mean time a desultory coloniza- 
tion and the purchase of rights to land from the natives 
for a few hatchets or muskets were going on ; and to 
put an end to this state of anarchy a lieutenant-govern- 
or was appointed, who, in 1840, concluded at Waitangi 
a treaty with the native chiefs, whereby the sovereignty 
of the islands was ceded to Britain, while the chiefs 
were guaranteed the full possession of their lands, for- 
ests, etc., so long as they desired to retain them: the 
right of pre-emption, however, was reserved for the 
crown, if they wished to ali- 
enate any portion. Thus New 
Zealand became a regular col- 
ony, the scat of government 
of which was fixed on the 
Bay of Waitemata, and called 
Auckland. The previous year 
an association, called the New 
Zealand Company, had made 
a pretended purchase of tracts 
amounting to a third of the 
whole islands, and for a dozen 
years most of the colonization 
of New Zealand was conduct- 
ed under its auspices. The 
conduct of the company is 
considered to have been on 
the whole prejudicial to the 
prosperity of the colony ; and 
after a long conflict with the 
government, they resigned, in 
1852, all their claims — which 
the government had never 
confirmed — on condition of 
receiving £268,000 as com- 
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pensation for their outlay. The unscrupulous way in 
which the company and others often took possession of 
lands which the natives believed themselves to have 
a right to, brought on, between 1813 and 1847, a series 
of perilous and bloody contlicts with those wa'rlike tribes. 
But the result of this conflict was more gratifying than 
the most sanguine Christians had hoped for. An un- 
derstanding was reached between native and colonizer, 
and cannibalism and superstition passed away, and in 
their stead the teachings of the Bible were made the 
ruling guide of the natives especially. One of the most 
desperate encounters was in 1863, when 15,000 soldiers, 
under English command, contended against 2000 na- 
tives, hiding and fighting behind ramparts. Another 
struggle followed in 1864, and petty rebellions have 
been frequent, causing great expense and trouble to the 
colonists, and great demoralization among the convert- 
ed natives. As they learned to hate the colonists they 
came to hate their religion, and invented one of their 
own, called How-howism, those who professed it being 
called How-hows. It was a most absurd mixture of 
their old superstitions with some Bible tenets, and a 
virtual return to heathenism. One Te Kooti made 
himself famous fighting with a handful of followers 
against the English from 1866 to 1872, when the pur- 
suit of him was virtually abandoned. Since that time 
the natives have been more quiet, and the colonists seem 
more disposed to try the effect of kind treatment and 
conciliation. By the constitution of 1872 the natives 
were made voters, and eligible to office. Four of them 
have been recently elected members of the lower house 
of the Legislature. A noted European traveller, who 
has recently been among the Maori tribes near Lake 
Taupo, in the central district of Northern New Zealand, 
sends a very interesting account of the How-hows in 
that quarter. These, though maintaining an indepen- 
dent attitude towards the colonial government ever 
since the last war left them unsubdued, have not testi- 
fied any readiness to join their co-religionists to the 
north on the Waikato in the outrages which have lately 
raised the fear of fresh hostilities. According to his re- 
port How-howism has toned down from its first blood- 
thirsty extravagances into a quiet and respectable sort 
of monotheism. The How-hows have agreed to reject 
the New Testament in its entirety, but they have ac- 
cepted the Old, and from their native translations of it 
erected what is, in fact, a Judaism of their own. They 
have even dropped the observance of the Sunday to 
take up that of the Jewish Sabbath ; and, in fact, in all 
things conform to Jewish practice so far as their knowl- 
edge enables them to go. At the headquarters of the 
tribe, the Ureweras, who have a great knowledge of 
Scripture, morning and evening services are invaria- 
bly recited daily. The services consist chiefly in chant- 
ing in chorus verses of the Psalms, and conclude with 
short extemporaneous prayers by one of the chiefs. 

To show the rapid growth of Christianity in these 
islands, we give the following table, exhibiting the num- 
ber of communicants in the eastern district, from the 
year 1840, when the Church consisted entirely of na- 
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missionary history, that while during the first years of 
a mission the results are scarcely perceptible and the 
prospects discouraging, yet, when’the Gospel fairly gets 
a lodgment in the minds of a people, however desperate 
their case might seem, its progress will be rapid and 
powerful. After twenty years’ labor in New Zealand 
the number of communicants reported was but 8, and 
they were all at one station; hut here is an increase in 
ten years, in one district, from 29 to 2893 ! 


j Since the introduction of Christianity a great change 
has taken place. The natives have abandoned tattoo- 
ing, and are now generally clothed like civilized men, 
and possess flocks, herds, furniture, houses, and cultivat- 
ed lands. Cannibalism was crowded out, too, by Chris- 
tianity, and, as Scherzer tells us, “any allusion to this 
revolting practice is very painful to the New Zealander, 
as reminding him of his low position in the scale of na- 
tions. Every time we endeavored to make any inquiry 
of the natives respecting this custom they withdrew 
with an ashamed look.” Infanticide also, which pre- 
vailed largely among them in their days of heathenism, 
is now universally abolished, and the same is the case 
with slavery and polygamy. One half of the Maori 
adults can read and write, and two thirds of them be- 
long to Christian churches. They generally practice 
agriculture, but will not work very hard. They are 
good sailors and fishermen, and indeed more than a 
hundred coasting vessels of a good size are now the 
property of natives. But from various causes, especially 
from the introduction of new diseases, their numbers 
are rapidly diminishing. In 1872 the number of the 
aborigines, formerly computed at 100,000, was less than 
40,000, nearly all in the North Island. 

Education has been liberally provided for. chiefly by 
the Church organizations, and there are good schools 
in all the towns. In some provinces state aid is given 
to both national and denominational schools; in others 
only to the national. A university has been established 
at Dunedin, and high schools exist in many of the 
towns. In 1872 there were in all 397 schools, 602 teach- 
ers, and 22,180 pupils. Among the religious denomina- 
tions the Church of England has always taken the lead, 
having sent out the first missionary to the natives, the 
Rev. Samuel Marsden, in 1814. The first bishop, the 
Rev. G. A. Selwyn, was appointed in 1841. At the 
fifth general synod of the English Episcopal Church in 
New Zealand, which met at Dunedin in the early part 
of 1871, encouraging reports were presented of the prog- 
ress of religion throughout the colony. In addition 
to the parochial work carried on among the colonists, it 
was stated that the number of native clergymen in con- 
nection with that Church was 14, while about 1000 per- 
sons were reported as communicants. There are now 
six bishops of that Church in the islands. The support 
of the churches comes from home grants, lands set apart 
for Church purposes, and voluntary contributions. The 
Wesleyans commenced missions in 1819, and now have 
77 chapels, and a larger number of adherents among 
the natives than any other denomination. In the three 
districts into which the islands are divided the number 
of principal stations or circuits is 32, in connection with 
which 43 ordained ministers are employed, with 2587 
members under their pastoral care, and 5000 children in 
the Sabbath and day schools. Several other religions 
bodies have been organized and are flourishing. The 
province of Otago was settled by Scotch Presbyterians, 
and they are numerous in that part of the islands. In 
the South Island the North German Missionary Society 
has sustained missionaries, and accomplished much in 
Christianizing the natives of those parts. The Roman 
Catholics, who began their work in 1837 under bishop 
Pompallier, have bishops at Auckland, Dunedin, and 
Wellington. They have succeeded in gathering a large 
number of adherents among the colonists, and some also 
among the natives. 

See Wakefield, Adventures in New Zealand (Loud. 
1845, 2 vols. 12mo) ; Polack (J. S.), Manners and Cus- 
toms of New Zealanders (Lond. 1840, 2 vols. 12mo); 
id. Neio Zealand (Lond. 1838, 2 vols. 12mo); Power, 
Sketches in New Zealand (Lond. 1849); Thomson, The 
Story of New Zealand (Lond. 1859); Swainson, New 
Zealand and its Colonization (Lond. 1859); Taylor, The 
Past and Present of New Zealand (1868) ; Hochstetter, 
Neu Sceland (Stuttgard, 1836; Engl, transl. London, 
1868); Trollope, Australia and New Zealand (Lond. 
1873); Grundemann, Missions - .1 tlas, pt. iii, No. 3; 
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The Missionary World , p. G5, 200, 533; Chambers, ! the increase. For missionary work in Nias, see the art. 


Cyclop . s. v.; The Amer. Cyclop, s. v. ; Littell's Living 
Age, Nov. 20, 1852, art. iii; Blackwood's Magazine, 
1870, pt. i, p. 228 sq.; Brit. Quar. Rev. April, 1873, p. 
28 sq. ; Jan. 1873, p. 12G. 

Neyelah is the name of a deity worshipped by the 
ancient Arabians before the days of Mohammed. 

Nezi'ah (Ileb. Netsi'ach, illustrious ; Sept. 

N«<r$ie, Ezra ii, 54; N tana, Nell, vii, 5G; v. r. NfS'if, 
Nona ; Vulg. A T asia), the father of a family of Nethinim 
who returned from Babylon with Zerubbabel (Ezra ii, 
54; Neh. vii, 5G). B.C. 53G. 

Ne'zib (Ileb. Net sib', fixed, or a garrison [as 

in 1 Sam. x, 5; xiii, 3, 4; 1 Chron.xi, 6]; Sept. Nao-i/3 
v. r. Nfo-fi/3), a city in the Shephelali or maritime plain 
of Judah ; mentioned between Ashnah and Keilah (.Tosh, 
xv, 43), in the group in the south-western part of the 
hilly region (Keil, Comment, ad loc.). Eusebius and 
Jerome give it the same name (N am ft, Xazib ), and place 
it at the ninth (Jerome, seventh) mile from Eleuthe- 
ropolis towards Ilebron (0 nomast. s. v. Neesib). It is 
doubtless the present Beit-Xusib, situated on a rising 
ground, at the edge of the plain and mountain tract, 
two and a half hours from Beit-Jebrin towards Ilebron 
(Robinson, Bib. Res. ii, 343 sq., 404; iii, 12; Schwarz, 
Palest, p. 104). It has ruins of considerable extent, 
especially a massive tower sixty feet square, with the 
foundations of another great fabric, and broken columns 
and large building-stones (Porter, Hand-book, p. 280). 
Tobler, however, describes it as ‘*an insignificant cupola 
with a few ruins” ( Dritte Wander ung, p. 150). 

Nezikim; Nezinoth. See Talmud. 

Nias, an important East India island to the west 
of Sumatra, in 18' 54 "-1° 35' N. lat., and 97°-98° E. 
long., with an area of about 1575 square miles, belongs 
to Holland, and had in 1857, when the Dutch took pos- 
session, a population of about 170,000. There are sev- 
eral places where ships can anchor and take in provis- 
ions, water, etc. On the east coast is the village Nias, 
and on the west Silorongang. Little islands and coral 
reefs lie here and there on the coast, which in some 
places is steep, while mountain-chains run from the 
south-east to the north-west. There is a greater breadth 
of excellent farming-grounds than the population, re- 
duced by internal Avars and the exportation of slaA^es, 
can properly culti\ T ate. They grow rice, cocoa-nuts, 
bananas, tobacco, sugar-cane, etc., and annually export 
about 1 10,000 pounds of pepper. Cat- 
tle and horses have been imported, 
and they pay great attention to the 
raising of pigs and fowls. Formerly, 
abon t 500 Niassers ivere carried away 
annually as slaves to Batavia and 
other places, and though this traffic 
has been in a great measure suppress- 
ed, it is still to some exteut carried 
on clandestinely. 

The Niassers are of the Malay race, 
but fairer than the Malays usually 
are. They are gentle, sober, and 
peaceful, remarkably ingenious in 
handicraft, ornamenting their houses 
Avith Avood - carvings, forging arms, 
etc. The Avomen labor in the fields, 
the children Aveave mats, while the 
men look after the live-stock, and 
hunt the deer and wild SAvine. They 
Avorship a superior deity, and fear a 
poAverful one, avIio pursues them if 
they do evil. Polygamy is permitted, but is rare. The 
gift to the bride’s family is from $G0 to $500. Divorce 
is not allowed, and adultery is punished by the death of 
both parties. Dead bodies are placed in coffins above 
the ground, and creepers and fioAvering shrubs planted, 
which speedily groAV up and cover them. Trade is on 


Malay Archipelago. See also Malayan Miscella- 
nies, vol. ii ; Ilet Biland Nias, by II. J. Domis ; CraAV- 
ford’s Descriptive Dictionary (London, 185G) ; Tydschrift 
voor Xed. Indie (1854, 18G0). — Chambers, Cyclop), s. v. 

Nibby, Antonio, an Italian archaeologist of high 
celebrity, Avas born at Rome in 1792, and died in that 
city Dec. 29, 1839. Nibby Avas one of those Avho, fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of Winekelmann, made an elab- 
orately minute hwestigation of the remains of an- 
tiquity a special study. The first Avork that made 
him knOAvn Avas his translation of Pausanius, with anti- 
quarian and critical notes. In 1820 he was appointed 
professor of archaeology in the University of Rome. In 
the same year appeared his edition of Nardiui’s Roma 
Antica; and in 1837 and 1838 his learned and admir- 
able Analisi Storicotopognifico-antiquaria della carta 
de Contorni di Roma, to Avhich Avas added (1838 and 
1840) a description of the city of Rome itself. Among 
his other Avritings may be mentioned his Le Mura di 
Roma disegnate da IF. Cell, and a large number of val- 
uable treatises on the form and arrangement of the 
earliest Christian churches, the circus of Caraealla, the 
temple of Fortuna at Prseneste, the graves of the Horatii 
and the Curiatii, etc. 

Nib'haz (Heb. Xibchaz', TlTH!! [v. r. TfCi, and even 
of uncertain meaning; Sept. Ni/3y«£ or Naifidg 
[v. r. ’Afiaa&p or Na/3aa£ep or ’EfiXa&p, the last syl- 
lable evidently being the Assyrian termination asscir , or 
the Babylonian ezzar] ; Yulg. Xebchaz'), a deity of the 
Avites, introduced by them into Samaria in the time of 
Shalmaneser (2 Kings xvii, 31). There is no certain 
information as to the character of the deity, or the form 
of the idol so named. The rabbins derived the name 
from a Hebrew root ndbach ' (7133), “ to bark,” and hence 
assigned to it the figure of a dog, or a dog-headed man 
(Jems. Talm. A boda Sara , iii, 423 ; Bab. Talm. Sanhedr. 
G3, 2). There is no a priori improbability in this; the 
Egyptians A\ T orshipped the dog (Plutarch, De Is. 44), and 
according to the opinion current among the Greeks and 
Romans they represented Anubis as a dog-headed man, 
though Wilkinson ( Anc . Egypt, i, 440, second series) as- 
serts that this Avas a mistake, the head being in reality 
that of a jackal. See Anubis. Some indications of the 
Avorship of the dog haA'e been found in Syria, a colossal 
figure of a dog having formerly existed between Bery tus 
and Tripolis (Marmarel, in Bohn’s Early Travels in 
Palest . p. 412). A singular trace of this is found in a 



Gnostic Representation of a Dog-headed Figure. 

basaltic gem in the collection of viscount Strangford. 
It is still more to the point to observe that on one of the 
slabs found at Khorsabad and represented by Botta (pi. 
141), Ave have the front of a temple depicted Avith an 
animal near the entrance, Avhich can be nothing else 
than a bitch suckling a puppy, the head of the animal 
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The worship of idols ! John Ducas Vatatzer (1222-55), Theodore II (1255-59), 
Join) Lasearis (1259), and Michael PaUeologus, who in 


having, however, disappeared, 
representing t lie human body surmounted by t he head 
of an animal (as in the well-known ease of Nisroch) was 
common among the Assyrians (see also Kawlinson, Anc. 
Monarchies, i, 294; Thevenot, It in. i, 305; La Boque, 
p. 227 ; l’aul Lucas, I tin. in Asia Min. etc., p. 252). In 
the Sabi an books the corresponding name is that of an 
evil diemou, who sits on a throne upon the earth, while 
his feet rest on the bottom of Tartarus; but it is doubt- 
ful whether this should be identified with the Avite 
Nibhaz (Gesen. Thesaur. p. 842 ; Iken, Dissert, de I dola 
Xibchaz , in his Dissertations, i, 156 sq. ; Norberg, Ono- 
mast. Cod. Xasar. p. 99; l»ever, Add. to Selden’s Did 
Syr. p. 321). 

Niblock, Isaiaii, D.D., a Presbyterian minister, 
was born in Monaghan County, Ireland, in 1794. He 
studied divinity under the care of John Dick. D.D., pro- 
fessor of theology in the United Secession Church in 
Glasgow, Scotland, and was licensed to preach in 1817. 
He came to America in 1818, and commenced imme- 
diately to preach in Philadelphia. In December of the 
same year he was induced to go west of the Alleghany 
mountains, where he received appointments to supply 
the vacancies northwest of the Alleghany Kiver for three 
months. On April 23, 1819, he was called by the united 
congregations of Butler and White Oak Springs, over 
which he was ordained and installed, by the Mononga- 
hela Associate Beformed Presbytery, in May of the same 
year. Ilis ministry in Butler County lasted for over 
forty-five years, during which time many colonies 
branched off from the field of his labors, whose inlluenee 
has been felt extensively in building up flourishing con- 
gregations in the great West. He died June 29, 1864. 
I)r. Niblock was a minister of modest disposition and 
retiring habits. He was an able and faithful expositor 
of the Scriptures. Ilis life was one of self-denial and 
arduous labor. See Wilson, Presb. Hist. Almanac, 1866, 
p. 277. (J.L.S.) 

Nib'shan (Heb. Nibshan ', [but with the 

def. article], lUjht soil [Gesen.] or fortress [Fiirst]; 
Sept. Xf/ifrdr v.r. N«0\«£w i»), a city in the wilderness 
of Judah, mentioned between Secaeah and the “City 
of Salt” (Josh, xv, 62). It is barely mentioned by 
Eusebius and Jerome (Onomast. s. v. Nephram). It is 
possibly the ruined site marked on Van de Velde’s Map 
as Kasi el-Zeiman on Wady Hasaseli, which runs up 
from the Dead Sea not far N. of Ain-Jidy. 

NiCcea. See Nic.ean Councils. 

Nicaean Councils ( Concilium Xicamnm). Im- 
portant ecclesiastical assemblies were held at Niciea or 
Nice, formerly a city of Bithynia, in Asia Minor, sit- 
nated on the eastern shore of Lake Ascania. It was 
built, or rather rebuilt (for an older town had existed 
on its site), by Antigonns, the son of Philip (B.C. 316), 
and received the name of Antigonea, which Lysinia- 
cluts changed to Xieiva, in honor of his wife. It was a 
handsome town, and of great importance in the time of 
the Woman and Byzantine emperors; all the streets 
crossed each other at right angles, and from a mag- 
nificent monument in the centre the four gates of the 
city were visible. It was the second city of Bithynia, 
only twenty English miles from the imperial residence 
of Nicorncdea, and easily accessible by sea and land 
from all parts of the empire. It became of such im- 
portance that it even disputed with Nicomedea the 
title of metropolis of Bithynia. Under the Byzantine 
emperors it was long a bulwark against the Arabs and 
Seljnks, the latter of whom conquered it about 1080. 
Before the end of the century it was taken from them 
by the soldiers of the first crusade, but was restored at 
the next treaty of peace. In 1201, Constantinople hav- 
ing become the seat of a Latin empire, Theodore Las- 
caris made Nica?a the capital of a Greek kingdom or 


1261 transferred the seat of power to Constantinople. 
In 1330 the city surrendered to Orkhan, and was in- 
corporated with the recently founded Ottoman capital. 
Niea 2 a is now a miserable Turkish village. Is-nik (cor- 
rupted from Rig N hcatav), of only some 1500 inhabi- 
tants, and there remains nothing but a rude picture in 
the solitary church of St. Mary to the memory of tho 
event which has given the place a name in the history 
of the world. 

I. Two Church councils have been held at Nieiea, but 
only one of these was properly oecumenical, and it is 
regarded as the first and most important of such coun- 
cils. “Next to the apostolic council at Jerusalem,” 
says Sehaff, “it is the most important and the most il- 
lustrious of all the councils of Christendom” (Ch. Hist. 
iii, 630). It was convened by the emperor Constantino 
in A.D. 325. With the imperial invitation for attend- 
ance the different bishops were proffered the service of 
public conveyances for themselves and two presbyters 
and three servants; and when the 318 bishops who had 
complied with the emperor’s request gathered atNieaea, 
the emperor himself opened the council on June 19 in 
his own palace, and its use for future sessions was af- 
forded to the ecclesiastical gathering, as it appears from 
the records that the sessions, continuing for two months, 
were held sometimes at the palace and sometimes at 
a church or some public building. The empire, at 
the time of the call of the council, had in all about 
1800 bishops (1000 for the Greek provinces, 800 for 
the Latin), and of these, if 318 attended, as reported 
by Athanasius (/I d Afros, c. 2, et ah), Socrates (Hist. 
Eccles. bk. viii). and Theodoret (Hist. Kcclcs. i, 7). there 
were one sixth of the episcopal sees represented at 
Nica?a — a large number, indeed, if we take into con- 
sideration the vast ness of the imperial realm and the 
difficulties of travel in those times. Including the pres- 
byters and deacons and other attendants, the number 
may have amounted in all to between 1500 and 2000. 
Most of the Eastern provinces were strongly represent- 
ed. Besides a great number of obscure mediocrities, 
there were several distinguished and venerable men, 
as e.g. Eusebius of Caesarea, who was most eminent for 
learning; the young archdeacon Athanasius, who ac- 
companied the bishop Alexander of Alexandria, for 
zeal, intellect, and eloquence. Some, as confessors, still 
bore in their body the marks of Christ from the times 
of persecution : Paphmitius of the Upper Thebaid, Pot- 
amon of Heraklea, whose right eye had been put out, 
and Paul of Nco-Ctesarca, who had been tortured with 
red-hot iron under Lieinius, and was crippled in both 
his hands. Others were distinguished for extraordinary 
ascetic holiness, and even for miraculous works; like 
Jacob of Nisibis, who had spent years as a hermit in 
forests and caves, and lived like a wild beast on roots 
and leaves, and Spy rid ion (or St. Spiro) of Cyprus, the 
patron of the Ionian Isles, who even after his ordina- 
tion remained a simple shepherd. The Latin Church, 
on the contrary, had only seven delegates: from Spain, 
llosius or Osins of Cordova, the ablest and most in- 
fluential of the Western representatives; from France, 
Nicasius of Dijon; from North Africa, C;veilian of 
Carthage; from Pannonia. Domnus of Strido; from 
Italy, Kustorgius of Milan and Marcus of Calabria; 
from Borne, the two presbyters Victor or Vitus and 
Vincentius, as delegates of the aged pope Sylvester T, 
who found it impossible to attend in person. A Persian 
bishop, John, also, and a Gothic bishop. Theophilus. the 
forerunner and teacher of the Gothic Bible translator 
Ultilas, were present. 

Various theories have been propounded to explain 
Constantine’s aim in calling this council. By some it 
is represented as having served a political purpose (based 
on Eusebius, Vita Constant, iii, 4); by others it is re- 


empire in Western Asia, comprehending Bithynia, My- garded as intended to restore quiet to the Church, and 
sia, Ionia, and a part of Lydia, lie was succeeded by | unite all its parties in the great Trinitarian question on 
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which the Church was at that time greatly divided— 
there existing three parties: one, which may be called 
the orthodox party, held lirmlv to the doctrine of the 
deity of Christ; the second was the Arum party [see 
Arianism]; and the third, which was in the majority, 
taking conciliatory or middle ground, and consenting to 
the use of such christological expressions as all parties 
could consistently agree upon ; they acknowledged the 
divine nature of Christ in general Biblical terms, but 
avoided the use of the term bpoovoioQ [see Homoou- 
sian], which the Arians decried as unscriptural, Sabel- 
lian, and materialistic. According to Pusey, u He (i. e. 
Constantine) did not understand the doctrine, and at- 
tached as much or more importance to uniformity in 
keeping Easter as to unity of faith. Indeed, he him- 
self at this time believed in no doctrine but that of 
Providence, and spared no terms of contempt as to the 
pettiness of the dispute between Alexander and Arius” 
(Councils of the Church , p. 102) ; yet it would seem that 
Constantine only called a council when he believed it 
impossible to restore peace between the contending par- 
ties, led respectively by Arius and Alexander, and now 
turned over the case for settlement to the bishops, who 
appeared to him to be the representatives of God and 
Christ, the organs of the divine Spirit “ that enlight- 
ened and guided the Church,” and he appears to have 
hoped that when in council assembled, analogous to the 
established custom of deciding controversies in the sin- 
gle provinces by assemblies composed of all the provin- 
cial bishops, they would be able to dispose of the present 
controversy. 

No complete collection of the transactions of this Ni- 
crean oecumenical council have come down to us. Some 
account of the bishops who composed this assembly is 
given by Socrates, Sozomen, and Theodoret. It is un- 
certain who presided, but it is generally supposed that 
the president was Hosius, bishop of Corduba (Cordova), 
in Spain. From the reports of two of its attendants, 
Athanasius and Eusebius of Caesarea, we learn that it 
was busy mainly with the settlement of the different 
christological views. The opening seasons were princi- 
pally devoted, according to these writers, to a considera- 
tion of Arian views, and resulted finally in the personal 
examination of Arius himself. He did not hesitate to 
maintain that the Son of God was a creature, made 
from nothing; that there was a time when he had no 
existence; that he was capable of his own free will of 
right and wrong. Athanasius, although at the time 
but a deacon, drew the attention of the whole council 
by his marvellous penetration in unravelling and laying 
open the artifices of the heretical views of Arius and 
his followers; he resisted Eusebius, Theognis, and Cla- 
ris, the chief supporters of Arius, and evinced such zeal 
in defence of the true faith that he attracted both the 
admiration of all Catholics and the bitter hatred of the 
Arian party. We are told that so great and far-reach- 
ing was the influence of Athanasius’s criticism that many 
of the Arians became doubtful of their own stand-point, 
and eighteen of them abandoned the cause of Arius. The 
orthodox themselves became enthusiastic in behalf of 
their cause, and when Eusebius of Czesarea proposed a 
confession of faith — an ancient Palestinian confession, 
which was very similar to the Nicene, and acknowledged 
the divine nature of Christ in general Biblical terms, 
but avoided the term in question, ofioovaioQ y consuh - 
stantialis , oj the same essence — they rejected it, though 
the emperor had seen and approved this confession, and 
even the Arian minorit} 7 were ready to accept it. They 
wished a creed which no Arian could honestly sub- 
scribe, and especially insisted on inserting the expres- 
sion homo-usios , which the Arians so much objected to. 
The fathers finally presented through Hosius of Cor- 
dova another confession, which became the substance 
of what is now known and owned by the orthodox 
churches of Christianity as the well-known Nicene 
Creed (q. v.). The following is the Latin text of this 
creed : 


“ Credimus iu Deum, Patrem omnipotentem, omnium 
visibilium et invisibilium Creatorem. Et in Dominum 
Jesum Christum Filimn Dei, uatum ex Patre, et Unigeni- 
tutn, hoc est, ex substantia Patris, Deum ex Deo, Lumen 
de Lumine, Deum verum ex Deo vero, genitnm non fac- 
tum, et cousnhstautialem Patri per quern omnia iacta 
sunt, tarn in ccelis quam in terra. Qni propter nos homi- 
nes et propter nostram salutem descendit, et iucarnatns 
est et homo factus est ; passes est, et resurrexit tertia die ; 
et ascendit in coelos, venturns hide ad judicaudum vivos 
et mortuos. Et in Spiritual Sauctnm.” 

Eleven copies of this creed in Greek are extant. The 
decision of the council having been laid before Con- 
stantine, he saw clearly that the Eusebian formula 
would not pass; and, as lie had at heart, for the sake of 
peace, the most nearly unanimous decision which was 
possible, he gave his voice for the disputed word, and 
declared that he recognised in the unanimous consent 
of the bishops the work of God, and received it with 
reverence, declaring that all those persons should be 
banished who refused to submit to it. Upon this the 
Arians, through fear, also anathematized the dogmas 
condemned, and subscribed the faith laid down by the 
council; that they did so only outwardly was shown by 
their subsequent conduct. It was declared by its advo- 
cates that it was presented after mature deliberation, and 
after diligent consultation of all that the holy evange- 
lists and apostles have taught upon the subject ; and it 
proceeded to set forth the true doctrine of the Church 
in a creed, in which, in order to defy all the subtleties of 
the Arians, the council thought good to express by the 
term “ consubstantial,” bfiooixnoc, the divine essence or 
substance which is common to the Father and the Son. 
According to Athanasius, this creed was in a great meas- 
ure composed by Hosius of Cordova, it was written out 
by Ilermogenes, bishop of Caesarea, in Cappadocia, and 
subscribed, together with the condemnation of the dog- 
mas and expressions of Arius, by all the bishops present 
with the exception of a few of the Arians. Socrates (lib. 
i, ch. 5) says that all the bishops except five; Baro- 
nius, that all except Eusebius of Nicomedia and Theog- 
nis of Niciea assented to the use of the word bpoovoiog. 
According to Cave, Secundus of Ptolemais and Theog- 
nis of Marmorica alone refused, and Eusebius signed. 
Arius himself was banished by Constantine’s order to 
Illyria, where he remained until his recall, which took 
place five years after. See for further details the arti- 
cle Arianism. 

The main object of the council being thus achieved, 
the fathers proceeded to determine other matters which 
were brought before them: First. They considered the 
subject of the Meletian schism, which for some time 
past had divided Egypt, ami they decreed that Meletius 
should keep the title and rank of bishop in his see of 
Lycopolis, in Egypt, forbidding him however to perform 
any episcopal functions; also that they whom he had 
elevated to any ecclesiastical dignities should be admit- 
ted to communion, upon condition that they should take 
rank after those who were enrolled in any parish (a-a- 
poiKia ; the district under a bishop’s jurisdiction, which 
we now call a “diocese,” was so styled in the primitive 
Church) or church, and who had been ordained by Al- 
exander. Second. They decreed that throughout the 
Church the festival of Easter should be celebrated on 
the Sunday after the full moon which happens next 
after March 21. Third. They published twenty canons: 

1. Excludes from the exercise of their functions those 
persons in holy orders who have made themselves 
eunuchs. 

2. Forbids to raise neophytes to the priesthood or epis- 
copate. 

3. Forbids any bishop, priest, or deacon to have women 
in their houses, except their mothers, sisters, aunts, or 
such women as shall be beyoud the reach of slander. 

4. Declares that a bishop ought if possible to be consti- 
tuted by all the bishops of the province, but allows of his 
consecration by three at least with the consent of the ab- 
sent bishops, signified iu writing; the consecration to be 
finally confirmed by the metropolitan. 

5. Orders that they who have been separated from the 
communion of the Church by their own bishop shall not be 
received into communion elsewhere. Also that a proviu- 
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eial synod shall he held twice a year in every province to 
examine into sentences of excommunication. One synod 
to be held before Lent, and the second in autumn. 

C. Insists upon the preservation of the rights and priv- 
ileges of the bishops of Alexandria, Antioch, and other 
provinces. (The sixth canon of Niciea, according to the 
version of Dionysius Exiguns, “Antiqua consuetudo ser- 
vatur per /Egyptmn, Libyam, et Pentapolim, lit Alexan- 
drians episcoptis horum oinninm habeat potestatem; 
quia et u’rbis ltonue episcopo parilis mos est. Similiter 
autem et apud Antiochiam eeterasque provincias suis 
privilegia serventur Ecclesiis. IUud 31116111 generaliter 
elarum est quod si quis praeter nietropohtaui seutentiain 
fuerit factus episcopus, hunc magua synodus deliuivit 
episcopum esse uou oportere,” etc.). 

7. Grants to the bishop of /Elia (JElia Capitolina, the 
new city built by /Elius Hadrianus upou the site of Jeru- 
salem, or near to it), according to ancient tradition, the 
second place of honor. 

8. Permits those who had been ministers among the 
Cathari (q. v.), and who returned into the bosom of the 
Catholic and Apostolic Church, having received imposi- 
tion of hands, to remain in the rank of the clergy. Directs, 
however, that they shall, in writing, make profession to 
follow the decrees of the Church; and that they shall 
comniuuicute with those who have married twice, aud 
with those who have performed penance for relapsing in 
time of persecution. Directs, further, that iu places where 
there is a Catholic bishop aud a converted bishop of the 
Cathari, the former shall retain his raDk and office, and 
the latter be considered only as a priest; or the bishop 
may assign him the place of a cborepiscopus. 

9. Declares to be null and void the ordination of priests 
made without due inquiry, and of those who have, before 
ordiuation, confessed sins committed. 

10. Declares the same of persons ordained priests in ig- 
norance, or whose sin has appeared after ordiuation. 

11. Enacts that those who have fallen away in time of 
persecution without strong temptation shall be three 
years among the hearers, seven among the prostrators, 
and for two years shall communicate with the people 
without offering (“communicate with the people in 
prayer, without being admitted to the oblation;” i. e. to 
the'holy encharist, according to Johnson’s way of under- 
standing it). 

12. Imposes teu years’ penance upon any one of the 
military, who, having been deprived of a post on account 
of the faith, shall, after all, give a bribe, and deny the 
faith, in order to receive it back again. 

13. Forbids to deny the holy communion to any one 
likely to die. 

14. ’ Orders that catechumens who have relapsed shall 
be three years among the hearers. 

15. Forbids bishops, priests, or deacons to remove from 
one city to another: anyone offending against this canon 
to be compelled to return to his own church, and his 
translation to be void. 

16. Priests or deacons removing from their own church, 
not to he received into any other; those who persist, to 
be separated from communion. If any bishop dare to or- 
dain a man belonging to another church, the ordination 
to be void. 

17. Directs that clerks guilty of usury shall be deposed. 

IS. Forbids deacons to give’the eucharist to priests, and 

to receive it themselves" before the priests, aud to sit 
among the priests; offenders to be deposed. 

19. Directs that Paulianists (q. v.) coming over to the 
Church shall be baptized again. Permits those among 
their clergy who are without reproach, after baptism, to 
be ordained by the Catholic bishops: orders the same 
thing of deaconesses. 

20. Orders that all persons shall offer up their prayers 
on Sundays aud Pentecost standing. 

It was also proposed to add another canon, enjoining 
continence upon the married clergy; but Paphnutius 
warmly opposed the imposition of such a yoke, and pre- 
vailed, so that the proposal fell to the ground. The 
creed and the canons were written in a book, and signed 
by tire bishops. The council issued a letter to the 
Egyptian and Libyan bishops as to the decision of the 
three main points; the emperor also sent several edicts 
to the churches, in which he ascribed the decrees to di- 
vine inspiration, and set them forth as laws of the realm. 
On July ‘29, the twentieth anniversary of Ins accession, 
the emperor gave the members of the council a splendid 
banquet in his palace, which Eusebius (quite too sus- 
ceptible to worldly splendor) describes as a figure of the 
reign of Christ on earth; Constantine remunerated the 
bishops lavishly, and dismissed them with a suitable 
valedictory, and with letters of commendation to the 
authorities of all the provinces 011 their homeward way. 
Thus ended the Council of Niciea. It is styled emphati- 
cally “ the great and holy council,” holds the highest 


plaee among all the councils, especially with the Greeks, 
and still lives in the Nicene Creed, which is second in 
authority only to the ever venerable Apostles’ Creed. 
Athanasius calls it “a true monument and token of vic- 
tory against every heresy;” Leo the Great, like Con- 
stantine, attributes its decrees to the inspiration of the 
llolv Ghost, and ascribes even to its canons perpetual 
validity; the Greek Church annually observes (on the 
Sunday before Pentecost) a special feast in memory of 
it. There afterwards arose a multitude of apocryphal 
orations and legends in glorification of it, of which Ge- 
lasius of Cyzicus in the 5th eentury collected a whole 
volume. The decision of this council had not the effect 
of restoring tranquillity to the Eastern Church, for the 
Arian controversy was still warmly carried on, but it 
has supplied that mode of stating the doctrine of the 
Trinity (as far as relates to the Father and the Son) in 
which it has ever since been received by the orthodox. 
Says Dr. Schaff, “The Council ofNieiea is the most im- 
portant event of the 4th century, and its bloodless intel- 
lectual victory over a dangerous error is of far greater 
consequence to the progress of true civilization than all 
the bloody victories of Constantine and his successors. 
It forms An epoch in the history of doctrine, summing 
up the results of all previous discussions on the deity 
of Christ and the incarnation, and at the same time 
regulating the further development of catholic ortho- 
doxy for centuries.” I)r. Shedd is incorrect in saying 
{Hist, of Ch. Doctrine, i, 308), “ The problem to be solved 
by the Nicene council was to exhibit the doctrine of the 
Trinity in its completeness ,• to bring into the creed state- 
ment the total data of Scripture upon both the side of 
unity and trinity/’ This ivas not done till the Council 
of Constantinople in 381, and strictly not till the still 
later Symbolum Athanasianum (comp. Schaff, Ch. Hist. 
iii, 629). For a minute and picturesque description of 
this council, see dean Stanley’s Lectures on the History 
of the Eastern Ch. p. 105; Schaff objects to it as too 
graphically minute at the expense of the dignity of his- 
torical statement. For more trustworthy information, 
see Ittigus, Hist. Concilii Xicemi (Lips. 1712) ; Bicherus, 
Hist. Coned. General, i, 10; Walch, Entivurf einer Con - 
ciliengesch. p. 157; Ilefele, Concilienyesch. i, 249 sq.; 
Boyle, Hist. View of the Council of Nice (N. Y. 1856) ; 
Kayo, Council of Niciea (Loud. 1852, 8 vo) ; Tillemont, 
Hist. Eccles.; Schaff, Ch. Hist, iii, 22 sq.; Neander, Ch. 
Hist, ii, 372 sq. ; Landon, Man. of Councils, s. v. For the 
sources, see (1) the twenty Canones, the doctrinal Sym- 
bol, and a Decree of the Council of Niciea, and several 
Letters of bishop Alexander of Alexandria and the em- 
peror Constantine (all collected in Greek and Latin in 
Mansi, Collect, sacrorum Conciliorum, ii, 635-704). Of- 
ficial minutes of the transactions themselves were not 
at that time made ; only the decrees as adopted were set 
down iu writing and subscribed by all (comp! Euseb. 
Vita Const, iii, 14). All later accounts of voluminous acts 
of the council are sheer fabrications (comp. Hefclc, i, 249 
sq.). (2) Accounts of eye-witnesses, especially Euse- 

bius, Vita Const, iii, 4-24 (superficial, rather Arianizing, 
and a panegyric of the emperor Constantine). The 
Church History of Eusebius, which should have closed 
with the Council of Nice, comes down only to the year 
324. Athanasius, De decretis Synodi Nic. ; Orationes 
iv contra Arianos; Epist. ad Afros, and other histori- 
cal and anti-Arian tracts in tom. i and ii of his Opera 
(ed. Bened.), and the more important of them also in the 
first vol. of Thilo’s Bibliotheca Patrnm Greec. doymut. 
(Lips. 1853 ; Engl, transl. in the Oxford Library of the 
Fathers.) (3) The later accounts of Epiphanius. liar. 
69; Socrates, 11. E. i, 8 sq. ; Sozomen, 11. E. i, 17 sq. ; 
Theodoret, II. E. i, 1-13; IJufinus, If. E. i, 1-6 (or lib. 
x, if his transl. of Eusebius be counted in). Gelasius 
Cvzicenus (about 476), Commentarius actorum Concilii 
Nicceni (Greek and Latin in Mansi, ii, 759 sq. : it pro- 
fesses to be founded on an old MS., but is filled with 
imaginary* speeches). Comp, also the four Coptic frag- 
ments in Fitra, Spidlegium Solesmense (Par. 1852), i. 509 
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sq., and the Syriac fragments in Analecta Niccena . 
Fragments relating to the Council of Nioea. The Syr- 
iac text from an aneient MS. by H. Cowpcr (London, 
1857). 

II. The second Council of Nieoea, called also the 
seventh (Ecumenical Council, though falsely so, was as- 
sembled Aug. 17, 78G, by order of the empress Irene and 
her son Constantine. Owing to the tumults raised by 
the Iconoclastic party, it was dissolved and reconvened 
on Sept. 24, 787. (Theophanes, who was present, says 
that the opening of the council was made on Oct. 11.) 
Three hundred and seventy-five bishops were present 
from Greece, Thrace, Natolia, the Isles of the Archi- 
pelago, Sicily, and Italy. Pope Hadrian and all the 
Oriental patriarchs sent legates to represent them in the 
synod, those of Rome taking the first place; two com- 
missioners from the emperor and empress also assisted 
at it. The causes which led to the assembling of this 
council were briefly as follows : The emperor Leo (and 
afterwards his son Constantine Copronymus), offended 
at the excess of veneration often offered to the images 
of Christ and the saints, made a deeree against the use 
of images in any way, and caused them everywhere 
to be removed and destroyed. These severe and ill- 
advised proceedings raised an opposition almost as vio- 
lent, and both the patriarch of Constantinople (Germa- 
nus) and the pope (Hadrian) defended the use of im- 
ages, declaring them to have been always in use in the 
churches, and showing the difference between absolute 
and relative worship. However, in a council assembled 
at Constantinople in 754, composed of three hundred 
and thirty-eight bishops, a decree was published against 
the use of images. But at this time Constantine Co- 
pronymus died, and Tarasius, patriarch of Constantino- 
ple, induced the empress Irene and her son Constantine 
to convoke this council, in which the decrees of the 
council of 754 at Constantinople were set aside. 

The first session was held in the church of St. Sophia. 
Tarasius, the patriarch, spoke first, and exhorted the 
bishops to reject all novelties, and to cling to the tradi- 
tions of the Church. After this, ten bishops were 
brought before the council, accused of following the 
party of the Iconoclasts. Three of whom, Basil of An- 
cyra, Theodore of Myra, and Theodosius of Amorium, 
recanted, and declared that they received with all honor 
the relics and sacred images of Jesus Christ, the blessed 
Virgin, and the saints; upon which they were permitted 
to take their seats; the others were remanded to the 
next session. The forty-second of the apostolical canons, 
and the eighth of Nieoea, and other canons relating to 
the reception of converted heretics, were read. 

In the second session the letters of pope Hadrian to 
the empress and to the patriarch Tarasius were read. 
The latter then declared his entire concurrence in the 
view taken of the questiou by the bishop of Rome, viz. 
that images are to be adored with a relative worship, 
reserving to God alone faith and the worship of Latria. 
This opinion was warmly applauded by the whole council. 

In the third session the confession of Gregory of 
Neo-Cajsarca, the leader of the Iconoclast party, was re- 
ceived, and declared by the council to be satisfactory ; 
whereupon he was, after some discussion, admitted to 
take his seat, and with him the bishops mentioned 
above. Then the letters of Tarasius to the patriarchs 
of Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem, and their replies, 
as well as the confession of Theodore of Jerusalem, were 
read and approved. The passages of Holy Scripture 
relating to the cherubim which overshadowed the ark 
of the covenant, and which ornamented the interior of 
the Temple, were read, together with other passages 
taken from the fathers, showing that God had, in other 
days, worked miracles by means of images. 

In the fifth session the patriarch Tarasius endeavored 
to show that the innovators, in their attempts to destroy 
all images, were following in the steps of the Jews, pa- 
gans, Maniehoeans, and other heretics. The council then 
oame to the conclusion that the images should be re- 


stored to their usual places, and be carried in processions 
as before. 

In the sixth session the refutation of the definition of 
faith made in the council of Iconoclasts at Constanti- 
nople was read. They had there declared that the 
eueharist was the only image allowed of our Lord Jesus 
Christ; but the fathers of the present synod, in their 
refutation, maintained that the eueharist is nowhere 
spoken of as the image of our Lord’s body, but as the 
very body itself. After this, the fathers replied to the 
passages from Holy Scripture and from the fathers 
which the Iconoclasts had adduced in support of their 
views, and in doing so insisted chiefly upon perpetual 
tradition and the infallibility of the Church. 

In the seventh session a definition of faith was read, 
which was to this effect : “ We decide that the holy 
images, whether painted or graven, or of whatever kind 
they may be, ought to be exposed to view ; whether 
in churches, upon the sacred vessels and vestments, upon 
walls, or in private houses, or by the wayside ; since 
the oftener Jesus Christ, his blessed mother, and the 
saints arc seen in their images, the more will men be led 
to thiuk of the originals, and to love them. Salutation 
and the adoration of honor ought to be paid to images, 
but not the worship of Latria , which belongs to God 
alone: nevertheless it is lawful to burn lights before 
them, and to incense them, as is usually done with the 
cross, the books of the Gospels, and other sacred things, 
according to the pious use of the ancients; for honor 
so paid to the image is transmitted to the original, which 
it represents. Such is the doetrine of the holy fathers 
and the tradition of the Catholic Chnrch ; and we order 
that they who dare to think or teach otherwise, if 
bishops or other clerks, shall be deposed ; if monks or 
laymen, shall be excommunicated.'’ This decree was 
signed by the legates and all the bishops. 

Another session (not recognised either by Greeks or 
Latins) was held at Constantinople, to which place the 
bishops had been cited by the empress Irene, who was 
present, with her son Constantine, and addressed the as- 
sembly. The deeree of the council and the passages 
from the fathers read at Nicaea were repeated, and the 
former was again subscribed. The Council of Constan- 
tinople against image- worship was anathematized, and 
the memory of Germanus of Constantinople, John of 
Damascus, and George of Cyprus held up to veneration. 
Twenty-two canons of discipline were published. 

1. Insists upon the proper observation of the cauons of 
the Church. 

2. Forbids to consecrate those who do not know the 
Psalter, and will not promise to observe the cauons. 

3. Forbids princes to elect bishops. 

7. Forbids to consecrate any church or altar in which 
relics are not contained. 

14. Forbids those who are not ordained to read in the 
synaxis from the Ambon. 

15 and 10. Forbid plurality of benefices, aud luxury in 
dress among the clergy. 

20. Forbids double monasteries, for men aud for women. 

This council was not for a long period recognised in 
France. The grounds upon which the French bishops 
opposed it are contained in the celebrated Caroline 
Books, written by order of Charlemagne. Their chief 
object ions were these : 1. That no Western bishops, ex- 
cept the pope, by his legates, were present. 2. That the 
decision was contrary to their custom, which was to use 
images, but not in any way to worship them. 3. That 
the council was not assembled from all parts of the 
Church, nor was its decision in accordance with that of 
the Catholic Church. 

The Caroline Books were answered by pope Adrian, 
but with little effect so far as the Galliean Church was 
concerned, which continued long after this to reject this 
council altogether. See Labbe, Cone, vii, 1-903 ; Mansi, 
Condi . xii, 951 ; xiii, 820; Walch, Historic der Ketzer- 
eien, x, 419 sq. ; Neander, Ch. Hist, iii, 318 sq. ; Landon, 
M anual of Councils , s. v. 

FTicaise, St. (Latin, Nicasius) (1), a Christian 
martyr who lived in the 3d century, was one of the 
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companions of St. Denis, and received from him the 
mission of converting to the Christian faith the people 
who inhabited the terrirory of the Velocasses (ancient 
Vexin). Before separating, it is said the apostle of the 
Parisians conferred upon him the episcopal dignity ; but 
this fact is questioned by some hagiographers. Usnard 
especially gives to St. Nicaise only the title of priest. 
Some localities situated between the Oise and the Epte 
had been evangelized by him, when, the third day after 
the martyrdom of St. Denis, the prefect, Sisinnius Fes- 
cenninus, passed through the village of Ecos, where was 
found Nicaise, with Quirin and Scubicule, companions 
of his apostolic labors. The prefect stopped the three 
evangelists, and, upon their obstinate refusal to sacrifice 
to idols, had them beheaded, October 11, 285 or 286. A 
Christian woman, called Pientia, soon after herself a 
subject for martyrdom, buried the bodies of the mar- 
tyrs on a small island formed by the Epte, which has 
since become the borough of Gasny-sur-Epte (vadum 
Nicasii). It follows then from the acts of these apostles 
of the Vexin that Nicaise never came as far as Rouen. 
This city, however, considers him as her first bishop. 
Since the redact ion of the new Breviary of Rouen, his 
day is celebrated with that of the bishop St. Mellon, the 
first Sunday of October. The remains of St. Nicaise 
and of St. Scubicule were, in the 9th century, brought 
to Meulan, where a church was erected under the invo- 
cation of the first of these martyrs, and the body of St. 
Quirin was transferred to Mahnedy, in the diocese of 
Liege, in Belgium. See A eta Sanctorum , month of Oc- 
tober; Godescard, Vies des Saints; Butler, Lives of the 
Saints. — Iloefer, None, Bioy. Generate, s. v. 

Nicaise, St. (2), of liheims, a Roman Catholic 
bishop and a Christian martyr, famed especially for his 
eloquence, was of Gallic origin, and is presumed to have 
been a native of Rheirns. The time of his birth is not 
known. He flourished in the 5th century. Even the 
date of his accession to the episcopal seat of his native 
place is unknown. It is only certain that he was the 
immediate successor of Severus. Flodoard reports that 
he founded at Rheims the first church in honor of the 
Holy Virgin, and that he transferred to it at the same 
time the seat of the bishopric, which was in the church 
of the Holy Apostles. The year 401 is fixed for the 
construction of this new cathedral, which Nicaise con- 
secrated by the shedding of his blood when, several 
years after, the Vandals took and sacked the city of 
Rheims. When the barbarians appeared before the city 
to besiege it, Nicaise boldly exhorted his flock to the 
defence, preaching at the same time repentance and 
submission to the will of God. When the Vandals had 
refused all terms of agreement, and by force had made 
themselves masters of Rheims, Nicaise boldly went to 
meet them upon the threshold of his cathedral, attended 
by his clergy and singing hymns. They had no regard 
either for his character or his supplications in favor of 
the people who surrounded him, and after making him 
suffer many outrages they beheaded him. The beauty 
of Eutropia, his sister, who was near him, appeared to 
disarm the barbarians; but the Christian virgin, fearing 
more their love than their hatred, excited herself the 
fury of her brother’s executioner, and also received the 
martyr’s crown. Several persons of the clergy and of 
the people were also put to death, and among this num- 
ber several distinguished ecclesiastical students. St. 
Nicaise and his companions were buried in the cemetery 
of the church of St. Agricolus, which then took the name 
of the martyr bishop. It is an error of Flodoard. fol- 
lowed by several other authors, who has made St. Nicaise 
contemporaneous with St. Lupus, bishop of Troyes, and 
with St. Aignan, bishop of Orleans, The latter prelates 
lived at the time of the invasion of the Huns, under the 
conduct of Attila, in 451. and not the irruption of the 
Vandals in 407. Besides, Flodoard seems to hesitate 
upon the time of the martyrdom of St. Nicaise; for his 
text bears. Sub eadem Vandatorvm vet Hunnorum perse- 
cution. The death of St. Nicaise and his companions 


is commemorated by the Roman Catholic Church on 
December 14. See Gallia Christiana nova , tom. ix; 
Flodoard, Ilistoria Ecclesice Remensis ; Dom Marlot, Me- 
tropolis Remensis historin; Fisquet, France pontificate ; 
Breviaires de Paris et de Rheims. — Hoefer, Nour. Biog. 
Generate , xxxvii, 914; Clement, hand-book of Legen- 
dary and Mytliol. A rt , p. 233. 

Nicander and Marcian, two Christian martyrs 
of the 4th century. Both were Roman military officers 
of great ability, aiul great efforts were made to induce 
them to renounce Christianity, but in vain. Crowds of 
people attended their execution. The wife of Nicander, 
being herself a Christian, encouraged her husband to 
suffer patiently for Christ; but the wife of Marcian, be- 
ing a pagan, entreated her husband to save his life for 
the sake of her and of his child. Marcian embraced 
her and her babe, gently reproving her idolatry and un- 
belief; and then, together with Nicander, who also in 
the most affectionate maimer had taken leave of his 
Christian wdfe, submitted joyfully to the fatal stroke, 
which conferred on them the crown of martyrdom, A.D. 
306. — Fox, Book of Martyrs, p. 56. 

Nica'nor (Nnedrwp, victor ), the name of two or 
three men in Scripture history. 

1. The “son of Patroclus” (1 Macc. viii,9), a general 
under Antioehus, Epiphanes, and Demetrius 1, who took 
a prominent part in the wars waged by the Syrians 
against the Jews, to whom he “bore a deadly hate.” 
Under Antioehus he had been master of the royal ele- 
phants (bXHpavTapxwc), but he was appointed governor 
of Judaea by Demetrius (2 Macc. xiv, 12), whose trusted 
friend he was, and who had accompanied him when he 
escaped from Rome (Rolyb. iii, 21 ; Josephus, A nt. xii, 
10, 4). Nicanor, being one of the generals chosen by 
Lysias when he invaded Judaea, B.C. 166 (1 Mace, iii, 
38), by the sale of Jewish captives at ninety for a talent, 
brought multitudes of slave-merchants to his camp (1 
Macc. iii, 41 ; 2 Macc. viii, 10, 11 ; Josephus, Ant. xii, 7, 
3 and 4). He was, however, most signally disappointed 
in his expectations, for, in common with his compan- 
ions in arms, he suffered a disgraceful defeat from Judas 
Maccabaeus, and was compelled to escape in the disguise 
of a slave to Antioch, where he declared that the Jews 
had God for their “ defender,” and that they were “ in- 
vulnerable” (drpioToi), “because they followed the laws 
appointed by him.” Four years later, intrusted with 
a large army by Demetrius, he had orders “ not to spare” 
the nation of the Jews. According to 2 Macc. xiv, he 
at first made peace with Judas Maceabams, “whom he 
loved from his heart ;” but, accused by Alcimus to Deme- 
trius, he was compelled to break all his engagements 
with the Maccabaean chief, and ordered to send him 
prisoner to Antioch. According to 1 Mace, vii, 26-32, 
and Josephus, A nt. xii, 10,4, Nicanor attempted, at first, 
by pretence of friendship, to get Judas into his hands. 
Raphall unites both accounts, regarding the treachery 
of Nicanor as subsequent to the angry orders he received 
from Demetrius, Judas, however, discovered the treach- 
ery in time, and escaped. Open hostilities immediately 
commenced, when Nicanor was defeated with the loss 
of 5000 men, and took refuge in the fortress “ which was 
in the city of David” (1 Macc. vii, 31, 32; Josephus, 
Ant. xii, io, 4). Josephus, indeed, as the text now 
stands, represents Judas as sustaining a defeat, and flee- 
ing to the “citadel which was in Jerusalem.” But 
there is evidently an error in the text here, as it con- 
tradicts the context, which shows that the citadel at 
Jerusalem was then in the hands of the Syrians. Ni- 
canor, on coming down from the citadel, and meeting 
the priests, blasphemed God, and threatened to destroy 
their temple unless they delivered up Judas, a thing 
they could not do, even if they were disposed. Depart- 
ing from Jerusalem, and joined by a fresh army out of 
Syria, he encamped at Beth-horon. Judas also pitched 
his camp at the village of Adasa, thirty furlongs oft'. 
At length they joined battle, when, Nicanor having fall- 
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en among the first, the Syrians were beaten, routed, and 
slaughtered in their flight. Finding Nicanor on the 
battle-field, the Jews cut off his head and his right arm, 
which he “ had stretched out so proudly,” and hung 
them up at Jerusalem. Ilis tongue also they cut out 
and minced, and threw to the birds. The day of the 
victory, Adar 13, being that before “ Mardochteus' day,” 
they set apart as a season of annual solemnity (B.U. 
161) (1 Macc. vii, 43-40; 2 Macc. xv, 26-36; Josephus, 
Ant. xii, 10, 5; see also Raphall’s Post. Bib. Hist, of the 
Jeics, ch. iv and vi; Jahn’s Jleb. Commonwealth , § 96, 
97, 98). — Kit to. See Maccabee. 

2. A Nicanor is mentioned in 2 Macc. xii, 2, as “gov- 
ernor of Cyprus” ( KVTzpicipxriQ ) in the time of Antioch us 
Y Eupator, and yet as interfering with the Jews in 
Palestine. But as the above Nicanor mentioned by 
Polybius cannot be meant, this must cither be another 
person, or some confusion has befallen the author here 
(see Grimm, ad loc.). In 4 Macc. iii, 20, Nicanor is 
given as a surname of Seleueus, meaning apparently 
Seleucus I Nicator. 

3. One of the first seven deacons appointed by the 
Church at Jerusalem along with Stephen (Acts vi, 5), 
A.D. 29. Dorothcus makes him to have been one of 
the seventy disciples of our Lord, and according to the 
Pseudo-llippolytus he “died at the time of the martyr- 
dom of Stephen” (p. 953, ed. Migne). 

Nicaragua, a republic of Central America, bound- 
ed on the N. by the republic of Honduras, on the W. by 
the Pacific Ocean, on the S. by the republic of Costa 
Rica, and on the E. by the Caribbean Sea, is situated in 
lat. 10° 45-15° N., long. 83° 20'-87° 31', and has an 
area of about 57,000 square miles. 

General Features . — Nicaragua is traversed by two 
ranges of mountains — the western, which follows the 
direction of the coast-line, at a distance of from ten to 
twenty miles from the Pacific; and the eastern (a part 
of the great range of the Cordilleras), which runs near- 
ly parallel to it, and sends off several spurs towards the 
Caribbean Sea. The former is generally high and vol- 
canic, but sinks at times almost to the level of the plains. 
Between the two ranges lies a great interior basin, 
containing the lakes of Nicaragua and Managua. The 
principal rivers are the Rio Coco, or Segovia, form- 
ing part of the boundary between Honduras and Nic- 
aragua, the Escondido, or Blewfields, and the San Juan, 
all of which flow into the Caribbean Sea. The eastern 
coast of Nicaragua is called the Mosquito Coast; it for- 
merly constituted an independent territory known as 
the Mosquito kingdom, and enjoyed the protectorate 
of Great Britain. It became a part of Nicaragua in 
1860. Nicaragua is in many places densely wooded, 
the most valuable trees being mahogan}', logwood, 
Nicaragua-wood, cedar, and Brazil-wood. The pastures 
are splendid, and support vast herds of cattle. The 
chief products are sugar-cane (softer and juicier than 
the Asiatic variety), cocoa, cotton, indigo, tobacco, 
maize, and rice, with nearly all the fruits and edibles 
of the tropics — plantains, bananas, tomatoes, bread-fruit, 
arrowroot, citrons, oranges, limes, lemons, pineapples, 
guavas, etc. The chief vegetable exports are sarsa- 
parilla, aloes, ipecacuanha, ginger, copal, gum-arabic, 
caoutchouc, etc. The northern part of Nicaragua is 
rich in minerals— gold, silver, copper, iron, and lead — 
but the mines arc not so carefully worked now as they 
were under the Spaniards. 

Population . — Of the 250,000 inhabitants of Nicaragua, 
220,000 belong to the uncivilized, and 30,000 (being 
whites) to the civilized races. The former may be 
divided proportionately as follows : Indians of unmixed 
blood, 550 in 1000; mestizos (Jadinos, from whites and 
Indians; zambos, from negroes and Indians; and mu- 
lattoes, from whites and blacks), 400; whites, 45; ne- 
groes, 6. The ladino element predominates in Jalapa, 
Ocotal, Matagalpa, Corinto, Leon, Libertad, Managua, 
Blewfields, Acoyapa, Rivas, and San Juan del Sur; the 
mulatto in Granada Nandaime, San Carlos, and San 
VII.— D 


Juan del Norte. Masaya is almost entirely Indian, and 
Indians occupy a large part of the basin of the two 
lakes. The coast basins of the Pacific are peopled by 
Indians of Aztec descent. The uncivilized Indian tribes 
occupy the river basins of the Atlantic slope; the Pan- 
tasmas, Povas, and Carcas in the several upper basins 
of the Coco, Rio Grande, and Mico, the lower basins of 
which are peopled by Mosquitos, Zambos, and black 
Caribs; and the Wawas, Toonglas, and Ramas in the 
upper basins of the rivers of the same names. Most of 
the Nicaraguans live in towns, many going daily long 
distances to their plantations, which are often reached 
by paths so obscure as to escape the notice of the trav- 
eller. The chief occupation is the raising of cattle, and 
large quantities of cheese are made on some of the es- 
tates. The Indians, who are generally a sober race, are 
the principal producers. The half-breeds, as a class, 
are indolent, thriftless, and ignorant. Baptism is con- 
sidered indispensable, but the marriage ceremony is 
often omitted. Petty thefts are common, but robberies 
and murders are unusual. Every few years a revolution 
breaks out, the population divides into two parties, and 
all business is suspended until the insurgents are put 
down or a change of riders effected. Indeed, the in- 
cessant political distractions of the country have no- 
toriously all but destroyed its material prosperity. 

Reliyious and Educational Status . — Education is in a 
low condition. In 1868 radical changes were effected 
in public instruction, but the reform was only on paper. 
There are two universities, so called, one at Leon, with 
faculties of law, medicine, and theology, and in 1872 
with 56 students, and an intermediate course with 102 
students; and one at Granada, which has a faculty of 
law and an intermediate course, with 162 students. At 
that time there were in the republic 92 male primary 
schools, with 3871 pupils, and 9 female primary schools, 
with 532 pupils. Education is wholly secular, the su- 
preme direction being in the hands of the executive. 
Instruction is gratuitous, and teachers are paid from the 
public funds. There is no public library in the coun- 
try, no museum, and no newspaper. According to the 
constitution of the state the religion is Roman Catholic, 
and the republic is, ecclesiastically, a suffragan bishop- 
ric subordinate to the archbishop of Guatemala. There 
are 117 parishes, of which about 100 have incumbents. 
There are no religious orders, all convents having been 
suppressed in 1829. Freedom of worship is nominally 
granted, but is not really practiced to any extent. The 
Moravians have a mission school at Blewfields, and sev- 
eral schools at other places on the Mosquito Coast; in 
all 8 schools, with about 500 pupils of both sexes. The 
Moravians also have a church, and it is the only Prot- 
estant church in Nicaragua. 

History . — Nicaragua was discovered in 1521 by Gil 
Gonzales de Avila, and conquered by Pedro Arias de 
Avila, the governor of Panama, in 1522, In 1821 — the 
great year of revolution in Central America — it threw 
off allegiance to Spain, and. after a desperate and bloody 
struggle, secured its independence by the help of the 
“Liberals” of San Salvador. Nicaragua now formed 
the second state in the federal republic of Central Amer- 
ica, but on the dissolution of the union in 1839 it be- 
came an independent republic. In 1847-8 a dispute 
arose between Nicaragua and Great Britain about the 
Mosquito Coast, which led to some hostilities, and was 
only settled in 1860. Meanwhile, in 1855, a civil war 
had broken out between the so-called “ Conservatives” 
and “ Liberals,” which resulted in the victory of the lat- 
ter, who were, however, obliged to call in the help of 
the since notorious colonel William Walker, of Califor- 
nia, who, at first successful, was finally overthrown by 
a coalition of the other Central American states. After 
Walker’s expulsion the government was re-established, 
and in 1858 a new constitution was adopted. By this 
constitution the republic of Nicaragua is governed by a 
president, who is elected by universal suffrage, and holds 
office for lour years. There are two legislative cham- 
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bers— the Senate and the House of Representatives. I 
Liberty of speech and of tlie press exists, but is not ab- 
solutely guaranteed. Nicaragua took an active part 
in the struggle between Guatemala and San Salvador, 
which resulted in the shooting of president Barrios and 
the death of Carrera in 1805. Since then the country 
has been comparatively quiet. P. Chamorra was elected 
president in 1875. 

See Biilow, Dev Freistacit Nicaragua (Berlin, 1849); 
Squicr, Travels in Nicaragua (N. Y. 1850); id. Nic- 
aragua, its People , etc. (Loud. 1852, 2 vols. 8vo); id. in 
Harper's Monthly , vol. xi ; Edinburgh Review, xcv, 287 
sq. ; The A nmican Cyclopaedia, s. v. ; Chambers, Cyclo - 
p cedia, s. v. 

Nicarete (N iKaptrtj), St., a lady of good for- 
tune anti family, born at Nicomedea, in Bithynia, was 
Tenowned for her piety and benevolence, and also for 
the numerous cures which her medical skill enabled 
her to perform gratuitously. She suffered great hard- 
ships during a sort of persecution that was carried on 
against the followers of St. Chrysostom after his ex- 
pulsion from Constantinople, A.l). 404 (Sozomen, Hist. 
Eccles . viiij 23; Niecphorus Callistus, Ilist. Eccles. xiii, 
25). She has been canonized by the Roman Catholic 
Church, and her memory is celebrated on December 27 
(Martyr. Rom.'). Bzovius (Nomend. Sanct or. Profess. 
Med.), and after him C. B. Carpzovius (J)e Medecis ab 
Eccles. pro Sanctis habit.), think it possible that Nicarete 
may be the lady referred to by St. Chrysostom as hav- 
ing restored him to health by her medicines ( Epist . ad 
Olymp. [4 vols.] ii, 511, ed. Bened.), but this conjecture 
is founded on a faulty reading that is now amended. 
Sec Smith, Diet, of Greek and Roman Biog. and Mythol. 
s. v.; Ludlow, Woman's Work in the Church, p. 30. 

Nicasius. See Nicaise. 

Niccola di Pisa, an eminent Italian sculptor and 
architect, is noted not only for his inventive genius and 
devotion to sacred art, but also as the principal restorer 
of sculpture in connection with Gothic architecture. 
The precise dates of his birth and death have not been 
ascertained. It is probable, however, that he was born 
near the beginning of the loth century, as he was greats 
ly advanced in years in 1273, and is reported to have 
died at Pisa in 1270 or 1277. Niccola is distinguished 
among the earliest restorers of sculpture, which he ele- 
vated to a much higher state of perfection than he 
found it. lie quitted the hard, dry, and mechanical 
style of his predecessors, and introduced a style which, 
though falling far short of the antique, was based upon 
similar principles, and evinced a vigorous mind and 
much feeling, if not always the most refined taste. It 
is said that his adaptation of the antique was brought 
about by the sight of an ancient sarcophagus brought 
from Greece in the ships of Pisa, but he must have had 
other opportunities of studying the antique sculpture, 
if we are to judge from his works. Though most of the 
finest specimens of Greek sculpture were not discovered 
till long after Niceola’s time, he doubtless examined 
the various classic ruins with which Italy then abound- 
ed as much as to-day. Niccola’s earliest work is sup- 
posed to be the Deposition over one of the doors of 
the facade of the cathedral of Lucca, dated 1233. In 
1235 Niccola was employed to execute the area, or tomb 
of St. Domenico at Bologna, which he embellished with 
a series of bass-reliefs and figures, truly admirable for the 
time. .Several of these subjects are given by Cicognara 
in his Storia della Scnltura , and many of the heads and 
countenances are finely expressed. It is composed of 
six large bass-reliefs, delineating the six principal events 
in the legend of St. Dominic, and is ornamented vith 
statues of our Saviour, the Virgin, and the four doctors 
of the Church. The operculum, or lid, was added about 
two hundred years afterwards. Among his other and 
most excellent works in sculpture are the pulpit in the 
Baptistery at Pisa, executed in 12G0, reckoned the 
most elegant pulpit in Italy, It is of white marble, 


six-sided, supported by seven Corinthian columns, and 
adorned with five bass-reliefs of subjects from the New 
Testament. His next work is the pulpit in the ca- 
thedral at Siena. The snbjects on this pulpit are the 
same as those on that at Pisa, with the substitution of 
the Flight into Egypt and the Massacre of the Innocents 
for the Presentation, and the enlargement of the con- 
cluding composition, the Last Judgment. “In these 
compositions there is great felicity of invention and 
grouping, truth of expression, and grace in the attitudes 
and draperies; and in that of the Last Judgment the 
boldness displayed in the naked figures, twisted and 
contorted into every imaginable attitude, is wonderful, 
and evinces the skill with which Niccola drew on the 
antique and on natnre. But it must be admitted that 
there is a degree of confusion or over-fullness in the 
grouping, and that the heads of his figures arc often 
large in proportion to the bodies — faults incidental to 
all early efforts. In this last work it appears by the 
contract for its execution that Niccola was assisted by 
his scholars, Lapo and Arnolfo, and his son Giovanni ; 
and this accounts for a certain feebleness that may be 
observed in portions of it.” Both these works are high- 
ly praised by Cicognara, and arc sufficient of themselves 
to prove the great excellence of Niccola in this depart- 
ment of art. As an architect Niccola seems to have 
acquired no less distinction. In 1231 he erected the 
celebrated church of St. Antonio at Padua. He was 
subsequently commissioned to build the church Dei 
Frari at Venice; and his reputation extended so widely 
that he was successively employed at Florence, Pistoia, 

I Volterra, Naples, and Pisa. Among his most important 
works at Florence is the church and monastery at Santa 
Trinita, highly extolled by Michael Angelo as an edi- 
fice of surpassing excellence for its simple grandeur and 
the nobleness of its proportions. In 1240 he commenced 
the cathedral of Pistoia, and likewise improved and 
embellished that of Volterra. Among his other works 
in architecture were the convent of St. Domenico at 
Arezzo, the church of St. Lorenzo at Naples, the cam- 
panile of St. Niccola at Pisa, and the magnificent abbey 
on the plain of Tagliacozzo, erected by Charles I of 
Anjou, in 12G8, in commemoration of his decisive vic- 
tory over Conradino, and thence called Santa Maria 
della Vittoria. Another work, which is regarded as 
one of the masterpieces of Italian sculpture, is the rep- 
resentation of the Last Judgment and Inferno, in the 
facade of the Duomo of Orvieto, which has generally 
been attributed to Niccola, but is now determined by the 
best critics of Italian art to have been the production of 
the following, whom, for completeness’ sake, we notice 
here. 

Giovanni iji Pisa was the son and pupil of Niccola. 
He may have been bom somewhere about 1235, as at 
the time of his death, in 1320, he is said to have been 
“ vecchissimo,” exceedingly old. We may at least sup- 
pose him to have been nearly twenty-five when he was 
invited to Perugia to erect a splendid monument to 
Urban IV, who died in that city in 12G4. That work 
gave such satisfaction that he was employed also upon 
the embellishments of the fountain in front of the Duo- 
mo, wherein he displayed extraordinary ability in the 
architecture, the sculpture, and the bronzes. Scarcely 
had he completed this work when his father died, and 
he returned to Pisa to take possession of his patrimony. 
One of the first tasks committed to him by his fellow- 
citizens was that of adorning the small but celebrated 
church of Santa Maria della Spina, one of the richest 
and most remarkable specimens of the peculiar Gothic 
style in Italy. For the facade and other parts of the 
exterior he executed a number of statues, bass-reliefs, 
and other ornaments of sculpture, and is said in one of 
the figures to have portrayed his father, Niccola. What 
he there did, however, was merely the embellishment 
of a building, in which others shared with him; but it 
was not long before opportunity was afforded him of 
displaying his architectural ability on an ample scale, 
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for in 127S he began, and in 1283 completed, the re- 
nowned Campo Santo, or cemetery, one of the most re- 
markable monuments of its period, and that which, to- 
gether with the adjacent cathedral, campanile, and bap- 
tistery, offers a most interesting group of architectural 
studies. The edifice is of marble, and forms a cloister 
of sixty-two arches (five at each end, and twenty-six 
on each side), enclosing the inner area or burial-ground ; 
but neither this latter nor the exterior is a perfect 
parallelogram, the cloister beiug fifteen feet longer on 
one side than on the other, viz. 430 and 415 feet, and 
consequently the ends not at right angles to the sides. 
This defect would almost seem to have been occasioned 
by oversight, as it could not have been worth while to 
sacrifice regularity for the sake of a few feet. After 
this, according to Vasari, he went to Siena, where he 
made a model or design for the facade of the Dnomo ; 
this, however, is questionable. One of the first com- 
missions he received after finishing the Campo Santo 
was from Charles I of Anjou, who invited him to Naples, 
where he erected the Castcl Nuovo, and built Santa 
Maria Novella. In 1286 he was employed to erect the 
high altar in the Duomo at Arezzo, an exceedingly 
sumptuous work, in the Tedesco style, with a profusion 
of figures and sculptures, all in marble. This work, 
and his Virgin and Child , on one side of the cathedral 
of Florence, are reckoned by Cicognara as his best pro- 
ductions; but another of great celebrity is the marble 
pulpit by him in the church of San Andrea at Pistoia, 
which, like that by Niccola in the Duomo at Pisa, is 
a hexagon supported by seven columns. He also exe- 
cuted many of the sculptures of the Duomo of Orvieto, 
where he employed various assistants and pupils, some 
of the latter of whom afterwards became celebrated, 
particularly Agostino and Agnolo di Siena. At the 
instance of the Perugians, he returned to their city and 
executed the mausoleum of Benedict XT. lie was also 
invited by the citizens of Prato, in 1309, to build the 
Capella della Cintola, and to enlarge their Duomo. 
Loaded with honors and distinctions as well as years, 
he in 1320 closed his life in his native city, and was 
there buried within that monument which he had him- 
self constructed about forty years before, the Campo 
Santo, which for others was a burying-place, for him- 
self a mausoleum. Sec Vasari, Lives; Lord Lindsay, 
Christian Art; Agin court, Da via Memorie Istoriche; 
Rosin i, Storia , etc.; Cicognara, Monument i Sepolcrati 
della Toscana, vol. i ; English Cgclopcedia, s. v. ; Spoon- 
er, Blog. Hist, of the Fine A rts, s. v. 

Nice. See Nioean Councils. 

Nicene Creed is the name applied to a detailed 
statement of Christian doctrine which forms part of the 
liturgy of the Roman, Oriental, and Anglican churches, 
and is also received as a formulary by many of the other 
Protestant communions. The creed is given in the 
article on that subject. It remains simply to add that 
though it is called by the name of the Council of Nica?a 
(q. v.), nearly one half of the present clauses formed no 
part of the original Nicene formulary, that document 
containing a series of anathemas condemnatory of spe- 
cific statements of Arms which find no place in the pres- 
ent so-called Nicene Creed. It was not even framed by 
the fathers of the first general council. They rather 
adopted the existing Oriental Creed, as the Roman or 
Apostles’ Creed was followed by the churches of the 
West. Eusebius, the historian, exhibited it to the 
council as the ancient creed of the Church of Ca?sarea, 
of which he was the bishop. Doubtless it had descended 
in that Church from primitive times. A general like- 
ness may be observed between it and the Creed of An- 
tioch, as given by Lucian the Martyr (Socrates, Hist. 
Eccles. iii, 5; vi, 12). The principal addition made to 
it by the council was the insertion of the phrase o/xo- 
ovGiog 7vJ Harpi, “ of one substance with the Father,” 
in order to render the creed all that could be wished for 
as a standard of orthodoxy. See Arianism. Euse- 


bius says, however, that this was no new term: “We 
are aware that certain illustrious bishops and writers 
among the ancients have made use of this expression, 
bpoovGtovg, in defining the Godhead of the Father and 
Son” (ibid.). Athanasius declares the same thing in 
his epistle to the African bishops, and states that the 
term was incorporated in the Nicene Creed on the au- 
thority of ancient bishops: tt) paprvpU t i rwv apxaita v 
tTrimcoTTiov. In the preceding century Dionysius of 
Alexandria still appeals to older writers who used the 
expression TofpoovGiov r<g Ilnrpi eipgptvov vi ro to. w 
ay'aov 7 raripiov (Athanasius, De Sent. Diougs.). Ori- 
gen, the preceptor of Dionysius, used the word in the 
same sense as the Nicene Council, as shown by Ruf- 
fin us and Pamphilus in his apology. Tertnllian, writ- 
ing in Latin, while he thought in Greek, as was often 
the case with him, says that the three persons of the 
Godhead were “ unius substantia?” ( A dv. Pra. 11), 
which was the equivalent for bpoouGiog, as bishop 
Bull affirms; so also Ruffinus, “Unius substantia? quod 
Gra?ce bpoovGiov dicitur” (De Deprav. libr. Orig.). The 
term itself was coined in the philosophical schools of 
ancient Greece. Thus Aristotle affirmed the consub- 
stantial character of the stars, bpoovGia de ndvra aa - 
rpa ; and Porphyry uses it with regard to the soul of 
life or vital principle that man shares with the lower 
animals, e’iye bpoovGioi at twv ^mwv ipvxai t)peripaig 
(De Abstin. ab esu Anini. i, 19). Hence it was adopted 
by the Gnostic heretics to express the oneness of nature 
that existed between the psychic seed of the human 
race and the Demiurge (Irena?ns, Contr . Ilcer. i, 9, 10, 
Cambridge ed.). The term fell into a certain degree of 
discredit when Paul of Samosata made use of it in 
his heretical Christology. He maintained that Christ 
had no pre-existence before his birth of the Virgin 
Mary, and that he could only be consubstantial with the 
Father through the deification of his mortal body. The 
very gainsaying of heresy thus helped to establish the 
high antiquity of the term as used by the Church. The 
Council of Antioch denied the consubstantiality of the 
Son in this gross sense, but left no doubt as to their be- 
lief in the eternally divine substance of the Word, 
though they suppressed for a time the term bpoovGiog 
as having been rendered suspicious by Paul. Alto- 
gether there can be no doubt that the term was well 
known and of familiar use for more than a century be- 
fore the Church stereotyped it in her creed at Nice. 
The Ca?sarean Creed contained the clause “ God of 
God,” which was omitted by the fathers at Constanti- 
nople, but was afterwards restored to its position. The 
insertion of “ Filioque” (q. v.) by the Spanish Church 
was unauthorized. The final clauses were added at Con- 
stantinople, the Nicene formula having ended with ical 
elg to llvevpa to ay iov. But midway between the 
two councils Epiphanius indicates three clauses in his 
longer creed as used by the Church of Cyprus. It is 
probable therefore that the Creed of Ciesarca also con- 
tained them ; but Eusebius, having quoted so much of 
the formula as was germane to his purpose, stopped 
when he came to the expression of faith in the Holy 
Spirit in order that he might assert the hypostatic unity 
of each person, and so never completed the words of the 
creed. The creed so foreclosed by Eusebius remained 
on record as the faith of the Nicene fathers, an anathe- 
ma against all who held Arian notions having been sub- 
stituted for the closing words of Eusebius. The creed 
thus formed was used for catechetical instruction, and 
was the baptismal confession of faith, as in fact it had 
been from the earliest days (comp. Eusebius, A d Ccesar.), 
but it had no place in the liturgy until the time of Pe- 
ter Fullo, bishop of Antioch, who embodied it in the ser- 
vice (A.D. 471). Timothy, patriarch of Constantino- 
ple, adopted the same course (A.D. 511). In the third 
Council of Toledo (A.D. 589) the Spanish Church made 
it a part of the liturgy as an antidote to the Arianism 
of the Gotlis. The Gallican Church admitted it soon 
afterwards. The question was raised in the Couucil of 
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Aix (809) whether the Spanish amt French churches 
were right in adding the Filioque clause in this creed, 
and it was referred by Charlemagne to pope Leo, who 
allowed the creed to be sung, but without the addition ; 
and Walafrid Strabo says that the creed was chanted in 
France and Germany after the condemnation of the Fe- 
lician heresy in Gaul. Leo the Great, however, in con- 
sequence of the opposition of the patriarch of Aquilea 
and Phot iiis, at length authorized the use of the clause, 
and used it in letters to the bishop of Astorga and the 
monks of Mount Olivet. Charlemagne decreed that the 
interpolation was to be used ; the Council of Toledo (447 
and 580) adopted it; and it was inserted by the Catholic 
Visigoths and Franks. In 080 archbishop Theodore 
and an English council accepted the clause. Pope Ben- 
edict in 1024, at t lie request of the emperor, required 
the creed to be chanted in Italy. It is the custom for 
the priest alone to intone the words, £ believe in one 
God.” The Nicene Creed was only received into the 
“Ordo Bomanus” by pope Benedict VIII in A.D. 1014. 
The reason assigned for this long delay is the strict 
orthodoxy of the Western Church ; this making un- 
necessary a decided expression against Arianism. Its 
position in the liturgy varies in the different rituals. 
In the Homan liturgy it is read on all Sundays, feasts 
of Christ, of the Virgin Mary, apostles’ days, and all the 
principal festivals, but not on week-days or the minor 
saints’ days, when the Apostles' Creed is used. In the 
English Prayer-book, the Nicene Creed occurs only in 
the Communion office ; but in the American revision it 
has been placed with the Apostles’ Creed, in the order 
of Morning and Evening Prayer, the minister having 
liberty to use either of them in the ordinary services, 
and also in the administration of the Communion, when 
necessary. See, besides the literature in the article 
Creed, Harvey, Hist, and Theology of the Three Creeds ; 
Schaff, Ch. Hist, iii, 129 sq. ; Liddon, Divinity of Christ , 
p. 18, 200, 256, 359, 410, 432, 434 sq., 473; Burnet, Ex- 
amination of the Thirty-nine Articles, p. 135 sq. ; Blunt, 
Diet, of Theology, s. v. ; Biblical Repository , v, 280; 
Church Rev. Oct. 1870, p. 383; Jleth. Qu. Rev. Jan. 1875, 
p. 136. (J.II.W.) 

Nicephorus Blemmidas or Blemmydas, a noted 
Greek ascetical writer, flourished in the 13th century. 
According to a recent Russian bibliographer, Nicepho- 
rus was born at Constantinople in 1198. He was of a 
noble and wealthy family; but, converted to Christian- 
ity, he decided for a life of devotion, and after taking 
holy orders fell into extreme asceticism. The wealth 
which came to him from his friends he spent for the 
good of the Christian cause. At Nicaea he built a church 
at his own expense, and served it as presbyter. Univer- 
sally esteemed for his Christian life, he yet suffered many 
trials and disappointments. From imperial friends he 
encountered opposition for his censures on concubinage. 
Under the emperor Theodore Lascaris, the successor of 
the licentious Lucas, Nicephorus was more favored, and 
on the death of patriarch German us, in 1255, was ottered 
his place. Nicephorus, however, declined the honor. 
In the religious disputes between the Greeks and the 
Latins, Blemmidas showed himself well-disposed towards 
the latter. He died as abbot of a convent near Ephesus 
in 1272. He wrote various works, but all of them were 
devoted especially to secure the peace of the Church, 
and this, says Neander, “ he was induced to do by a pure- 
ly Christian interest, separate from all other considera- 
tions.” Nicephorns’s writings are not all accessible as 
yet, but twelve works have thus far been determined as 
his, and have recently been brought out in the Bibli- 
otheca Ecclesiastica continens Gnrcorum Theologorum 
Opera , vol. i (Leips. 1866, 8vo). Nieepliorus’s principal 
writings thus far determined are: (I.) Opusculum de 
Processione Spiritns Sancti , etc. In this work he adopts 
entirely the views of the Homan Catholics on the pro- 
cession of the Holy Ghost and other matters; which is 
the more surprising as he wrote a second work on the 
same subject, wherein he defends the opinion of the 


Greek Church. Leo Allatius ( De Consensu, ii, 14) en- 
deavors to justify him for his want of consistency, show- 
ing that lie either wrote tliat work when very young, 
before he had formed a thorough conviction on the 
point, or that some schismatics published their opinions 
under the name of Blemmidas: — (2.) De Processione 
Spiritns Sancti libri ii. This is the second work just 
mentioned, the first book of which is dedicated to the 
emperor Theodore Lascaris, and the second to Jacob, 
archbishop of Bulgaria (ed. Griece et Latino, by Oderius 
Ravnaldus, in the appendix to the first volume of his 
Annalis Ecclesiast. by Leo Allatius in the first volume 
of Orthodoxce Gracia Script .): — (3.) Epistola ad pluri- 
mos data postquam Afarchesinam templo ejecerat, Grace 
et Ratine, in the second book of Leo Allatius, De Con- 
sensu: — (4.) ’E7 -iTOfii) XoytKi]Q (Augsburg, 1605, 8vo). 
There are also many other writings by Blemmidas ex- 
tant in manuscript in the libraries of Munich, Borne, 
Paris, and other places. See Cave, Hist. Liter, ad aim. 
1255; Fabrieius, Bibl. Grwc. xi, 394; Neander, Church 
Hist, i v, 541 sq.; Hauck, Theolog. Jahresbericht, 1867, 
ii, 253, 254. (J.II.W.) . 

Nicephorus Callistus Xantiiopulus, son of 
Callistus Xanthopnlus, is the last of the Greek Church 
historians, and the only one their Church produced in the 
Middle Ages. He is frequently denominated the ecclesi- 
astical Thucydides, because of the elegance of his style, 
and the “theological Pliny.” because of the supersti- 
tion and credulity which are betrayed in his writings. 
The precise date of his birth is not ascertained. lie 
flourished at Constantinople near the opening of the 
14th century, and was probably a monk of St. Sophia, of 
which he was librarian. According to his own statement 
{Hist. Eccles. vol. i, e. 1) he commenced his Ch. Hist. 
at an early age, and labored at it till he was thirty-six 
years old. It is dedicated to the elder Andronicus Pa- 
lteologus. As the latter was already well advanced in 
years, and died in 1327, it is supposed that Nicephorus 
was still alive in 1356, and therefore during the reign 
of John Cantacuzenus. We possess no information of 
his personal history. His work is of great interest, as it 
is the only contribution to Church history which ap- 
peared in the East from the 6th century to the 14th. 
It is, however, generally condemned in modern times as 
a compilation of fables and absurdities, and Casau- 
bon says of it,“ llistoria eius non pluris quam folia far- 
fari facienda est” ( Exercitt . in Baron, i, sect. 17 ; comp. 
Joh. Gerhard, Method. Stud. Theol. p. 238). If we set 
aside the too great credulity of the author, the work 
will be judged as not without merits. Says Dowling: 
“Though he amply partook of the superstition of the age 
in which he lived, and paraphrased the writers from 
whom he derived his information in the extravagant 
style characteristic of the later Greeks, he has transmit- 
ted some important facts, of which we should without 
him have remained in ignorance” ( Study of Eccles. His- 
tory, p. 91-93). In his first chapter Nicephorus speaks 
of the utility of ecclesiastical history, and gives a list of 
his predecessors in that line from Eusebius to Procopius 
and Agathias, with a notice concerning each of them — 
in which indeed he accuses Eusebius of heresy and Soc- 
rates of impurity. lie states that each of them wrote 
only the history of a period, and some often wandered 
away from the pure doctrine, while he intends to give 
a full and impartial history. The work is divided into 
eighteen parts, treating of the internal and external his- 
tory of the Church with reference to the dogmas, doc- 
trines, and usages. Monasticism and the episcopacy 
are specially considered. The plan was good. It be- 
gins with the incarnation ( cinro riji' Kara (ritpua rov 
Ewn/pof hrt(j>artiac), and continues to the death of 
Phocas (611). lie, besides, refers to five other parts 
which were to extend down to the death of Leo Philo- 
sophic (911); but of these we find only the headings, 
which seem to have been written subsequently by some 
one else. Whether he did not continue his history any 
further, or whether the other parts of his work are lost, 
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is unknown. This, however, is certain, that while he 
was to have given the whole history of the Church in 
these eighteen parts, as stated in his preface, they em- 
brace only a period of GOO years. As to the nature of 
the work, it is evident that Nicephorus made extensive 
use of the early MSS. of ecclesiastical history, merely 
completing them by means of all kinds of materials. 
He made use for his purpose of the ancient Greek writ- 
ers, political sources, legends, and traditions. He great- 
ly neglected the history of the Latin Church. Thus, 
while he gives full details concerning Anastasias Sinai- 
ta, John Philoponus,and the leaders of the Monophysites, 
he says nothing of the Pelagians and their controversy. 
His information on the invasions of the Huns, Goths, 
Burgundians, Vandals, and Mans is valuable. There 
is only one Greek MS. known of this history. It 
was stolen under Mathias Corvinus by a Turkish sol- 
dier out of the library of Buda (Ofen) and brought to 
Constantinople; here it was bought by a Christian, and 
after many adventures now lies in the imperial library 
at Vienna. It was published in Latin by John Lange 
in Erfurt, Nicephori Hist. Ecclesiastica (Basle, 1553, fol.; 
often reprinted, Basle, 15G0; Antw. 15G0; Paris, 1562-73; 
Frankf. 15S8, 1G1S). The Greek text was subsequently 
published also : Greece et Lat . cunt Frontonis Duccei (Par. 
1630, 2 vols.). Nicephorus is also considered as the au- 
thor of the Catalogus imperatorum C. Politanoruni ver sl- 
ims iumbicis Gr. in Labbei Protreptica histor. Byzant. p. 
34: — Catalogus patricircharum Const antinopolit. ibid. p. 
35, extends down to Callistus, under John Cantacuze- 
lius: — Excidium IJlerosoL vei sibus iambicis , in Morelli 
Exposit . memorabilium quee Ilieros. sunt (Paris, 1G20) : — 
Synopsis totius script, sacra’ ad ealeem Epigrammatum 
Theodori Prodromi (Paris, 153G) : — JZvvTayfta de tcmplo 
et miraculis S. Marine adfontem , in MSS. See Lambec. 
Comment . viii, 119; Oudini Comm, de Script, iii, 710; 
Fabric-ins, Bill. Grceca, ed. Harl. vii, 437 sq.; Staudlin, 
Gesck. u. Literatur d. Eirchengeschichte, p. Ill sq.; Dar- 
ling, Cycl. Bibliographica , ii, 2192; Cave, Ilist. Lit. ad 
ann. 1333 ; Dupin, Bibliotheque des ecrioains ecclesias- 
tiques du quatorzieme siecle. (J. II. W.) 

Nicephorus Ciiartophylax, an Eastern mo- 
nastic, is supposed to have flourished some time about 
the close of the 8th or the beginning of the 9th cen- 
tury. Fabrieius thinks lie is the same as Nicephorus 
Diaconus et Chartophylax, who was present at the sec- 
ond Council of Niea?a, and was afterwards raised to the 
patriarchate; if so, however, he would be identical with 
Nicephorus, the famous author of the Breviai'ium , who 
was made patriarch in 80G. He wrote, Solutionum 
EpistoUe II. ad Theodosium monachum, Greece et Latine , 
in Leunclavis, Jus Greeco-Romanum , also in the twelfth 
vol. of Biblioth. Patr. Maxim., and in the Orthodoxo - 
graphi. See Cave, Hist. Lit. ad ann. 801 ; Fabrieius, 
Bill. Grcec. vii, G08, 674. 

Nicephorus Const antinopolit an us, Sr., an em- 
inent Byzantine Church historian, and patriarch of 
Constantinople, was born in that city about 750 or 758. 
He first attached himself to the court, and held high 
offices. In 787 he was present at the Council of Niciea, 
and there defended image- worship. Shortly after his 
return to the capital he withdrew to a convent, from 
whence he was called in 80G to become patriarch of 
Constantinople. Leo Arminius having become em- 
peror in 813, the worship of images was forbidden, and 
Nicephorus, on account of his exertions in their defence, 
became unpopular at court, and was finally obliged to 
resign the patriarchate in 815. He then retired to the 
convent of St. Theodore, of which he was the founder, 
and remained there until his death in 828. Nicephorus 
is sometimes called Ilomologeta , or Confessor , on account 
of his firm opposition to the Iconoclasts and his ensuing 
deposition. He is highly esteemed as the author of 
several important ecclesiastical productions of intrinsic 
value and beautiful style. His historical writings, 
which are his best, are remarkable for accuracy, erudi- 


tion, and discernment; yet the doctrine of the worship 
of images is defended in his writings to a tiresome ex- 
tent, and this course of Nicephorus astonishes the more 
as it is in contrast with his liberal views on other points. 
Ilis most important works are: Breviai'ium historicum , 
or Kojy<7Tai>Tn’ov7r6\6ijjg 'icTopici <yvvTopog,one of the 
best works of the Byzantine period, from the death of 
Mauritius to the marriage of Leo IV and Irene, G02-770 
(cd. Petav. Par. 1 GIG ; Venet. 1729) : — Chronologia com- 
pendiaria tripartita , from Adam down to the time of 
the author (translated by Anastas. Bibliothec., and often 
published: Par. 1G48; ibid. 1652, cum notis Goari): — An- 
tirchetici libri adversus Iconomachos opuscula iv apud 
Canisium 1. c. and in Bill. Patr . Lugd. t. xiv : — Dispula- 
tio de Imaginibus cum Leone Armeno ed Combefs (Par. 
1GG4) : — Stichometria librorum saci'orum (in Opp. Petri 
Pitheoi, Par. 1G09; also in Critici sacri Angli. t. viii): 
— Confess, fid. ad Leonem III (in Baron. Annal. ad ann. 
811; and in Ilardouini t. iv, 978): — Canones eccfesi- 
astici XVII (in Ilardouini t. iv; and Cotelcr. Monum. t. 
iii, 445) : — Fragmevtum de sex synodis (in Combefis, 
A uctar. Nov. B'tbl. ii, 603). Banduri prepared a complete 
edition of Nicephorus’s works, but he died before it was 
ready for publication. In recent times a number of the 
works of Nicephorus have been brought out by Neri 
(1849) and Petra (1852). See an account of his life in 
Ignatius, Pol it. in Act is ad. 13 Mart. A uctar. Nov. IJibl. 
ii, 503 ; Combefis, Origen. Constant, p. 159 ; Oudini Com- 
ment. ii, 2; Fabrieius, Bill. Grcec. vii, G03 sq. ; Nean- 
der, Kirchengesch. iv, 373 ; Piper, Einleitung in d. Mon - 
wnental-Theologie, § G2; Christian Remembrancer, July, 
1853, p.248. (J.H.W.) 

Nicephorus Monaciius, an Eastern ascetic noted 
as an ecclesiastical writer, but little known, however, ex- 
cept as an author, flourished about 1100, according to P. 
Possinus. One Nicephorus, a monk, is the author of 
Hfjot <pv\aidjg Kapciac, De Custodia Cordis, a very inter- 
esting and valuable essay, which Possinus published in 
Greek and Latin, in his Thesaurus Asceticus (Paris, 
1648, 4to). See Cave, Hist. Lit. ad ann. 1101 ; Fabrieius, 
Bibl. Grcec. vii, G79. 

Nicephorus Piitlosopitus, an Eastern writer, 
flourished about 900 at Constantinople, where he en- 
joyed great esteem for his learning and genius. He 
wrote Oratio Panegyrica s. Vita Antonii Caulei (Ca li- 
fe ce) Patriarch C. P., who died in 891 (895), which is 
printed in Bollandii Acta Sand, ad 12 diem Februarii. 
lie is perhaps also the author of 'Oicrarsvxbg, or Ca- 
tena in Octateuchum et Libros Regum, which is ascribed 
to one Nicephorus Ilieromonachus. The Octateuchus 
was published at Venice (1772-1773, 2 vols. fol.), with a 
Latin version and a commentary; in the title there 
stands Leipzig, without a date. See Fabrieius, Bibl. 
Grcec. xii, 610 ; Cave, Hist. Lit. ad ann. 895. 

Nicephorus Presbyter, an Eastern ecclesiastic 
of uncertain age, flourished at Constantinople, and was 
connected with the church of St. Sophia. He w r rote 
Vitce S. Andrea, which is printed in Acta Sanctor. ad 
28 diem Maii. See Fabrieius, Bibl. Grcec. vii, G75. 

Niceron, Jean Pierre, a distinguished French 
ecclesiastic, noted especially as a biographer and bibli- 
ographer, was born at Paris March 11, 1685. He stud- 
ied at the Mazarin College at Paris, and afterwards at 
the College of Du Plessis. He was received into the 
Society of the Barnabite Jesuits in 1702, and took the 
vows in 1704. Ordained in 1708, he became a very use- 
ful preacher, and died at Paris July 8, 1738. Niceron 
wrote Memoires pour serrir a Vhistoire des Homines illus- 
tres dans la republique des Lett res, etc. (Paris, 1729-45, 
43 vols. in 44, 12 mo), a laborious and excellent work, 
from which all subsequent accounts of the same authors 
and their works are derived, (See Darling, Cycl. Bib- 
liographica, ii, 2192; Brunet, Manuel du Libraire, s. v.) 
Hallara has made free use of these writings, and not un- 
frequently quotes Niceron’s estimates of writers in his 
own Introduction to the Literature of Europe in the 15 tk, 
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I Gth, and 17th Centuries. In our Cyclopaedia Niceron’s 
work lias frequently proved of great service. Indeed 
no bibliographical labors can be satisfactorily performed 
on the periods with which it deals without the aid of 
Niceron’s labors. See Labbe Gouget, “Eloge de J. I\ 
Niceron,” in Memoires pour servir a Vhistoire des Hom- 
ines ittustres , vol. xl. (J. 11. W.) 

Nicetas, Sr. (1), a Christian martyr of the 4th 
century, was of Gothic descent, and born near the Dan- 
ube. Though he had long been a Christian, he met 
with no molestation on that account until the persecu- 
tion under Athanaric in A.D. 870. That monarch of j 
the Eastern Goths ordered an idol to be drawn about on j 
a chariot through all the places where Christians lived. 
The chariot stopped at the door of every professed Chris- 
tian, and he was ordered to pay it adoration. Upon a ( 
refusal the house was immediately set on fire, and all 
within were burned. This was the case with Nicetas, 
who became a martyr to his Christian constancy, being 
consumed to ashes in his own house, Sept. 15, 372. — Fox, 
Book of Martyrs, p. 71 ; Hardwick, Ch. 11 ist. of the Mid- 
dle A yes, p. 293. 

Nicet(as) or Nicetius, St. (2), a French prelate 
and martyr to the Christian cause, died in the first part 
of the 7th century, probably in 6T2. He is commem- 
orated on Jan. 31 ; yet Bollandus has published his acts 
under the date of Feb. 8. But little is known of the life 
of this St. Nicetas. lie was archbishop of Besan^on 
when St. Colombanus, arriving in Sequania, founded 
there the monastery of Lnxeuil. Later St. Colombanus, 
pursued by the Gauls, passed through Besan^on ; St. 
Nicetas gave the most honorable reception to this illus- 
trious outlaw, and assisted him to retreat into Italy. 
Nicetas was very zealous in maintaining the purity of 
the faith in his vast diocese, which he traversed fre- 
quently, preaching and instructing the people. Greg- 
ory the Great had great confidence in Nicetas, and con- 
sulted him on all important occasions. See Dunod de 
Charnage, Hist, de lEglise de Besanpon, vol. i ; Gallia 
Christiana , vol. xv, col. 12 ; L’abbe Bichard, Hist, des 
Dioc. de Besanpon et de St. Claude , vol. i. 

Nicet(as) or Nicetus, St. (3), of Treves, one of 
the most celebrated prelates of ancient Gaul, lived in 
the Gth century. His life has been written by Gregory 
of Tours; it is found in ch. xvii of the Vitae Pat rum. 
At first a monk, then abbot of an unknown monastery, 
he gained in this position the esteem and friendship of 
the king, Theodoric, whom, however, according to re- 
port, he failed not to reprimand for the looseness of his 
moral habits. After the death of St. Aprunculus, The- 
odoric chose Nicetas archbishop of Treves. It is sup- 
posed that the ceremony of his ordination took place in 
527. Nicetas owes his renown to the firmness of his 
character. lie more than once censured the govern- 
ment and the manners of Theodoric and his successors. 
He even had the boldness to excommunicate king Clo- 
taire, for which the latter finally drove Nicetas from his 
seat. But Clotaire’s successor, king Sigebert, recalled 
Nicetas. He attended the councils of Clermont in 535, 
of Toul in 540, of Orleans in 544, the second Council 
of Clermont, convened about the same time, and the 
C* uncil of Paris in 555. He died Dec. 5, 5GG. Gregorv 
of Tours has not been the only biographer of Nicetas ; 
Florien, abbe of Boman-Moutier, has left ns a grand 
eulogy of his eloquence and liis virtue. Fortunatus 
says of him, “Totius orbis amor, pontificumque caput.” 
Several other contemporaries have equally praised this 
powerful bishop. He enjoyed great authority, which 
made him so bold as to admonish the emperor Justinian 
himself about 5G3, and to charge him to disavow the 
principles of the Eutvchian heresy. Several writings 
of Nicetas are preserved. D’Achery has published in 
vol. iii of his Spicilegium the treatises Be Vigiliis servo- 
rum Dei and Be Psalmodice bono. In addition to these 
two works are two letters, one to Justinian, the other to 
Clodosinda, queeu of the Lombards, urging her to w ork 


for the conversion of her husband, Alboin, who was an 
Arian. Several times reproduced by the press, these 
two letters are (bund in the Councils of Gaul of Don 
Labat, col. 1145, 1151, and in the collection of Don Bou- 
quet, iv, 7G-78. See 1 list. lift, de la France , iii, 291; 
Gallia Christiana , xiii, 380; Gregorius Turonensis, Vi- 
tie Pat rum , ch. xvii ; Lea, Studies in Ch. Hist. p. 300. 

Nicetas Acomixatus (Atcopn'droc), also Choxia- 
tes (so called probably from his native place, Chona?, the 
ancient Colossae), was a younger brother of Michael Aco- 
miuatus. Both occupy a distinguished place among the 
Greek waiters of the 12th century. Nicetas Choniates 
is eminent as a doctrinal and polemical w’riter, and also 
as a Byzantine historian. He w r as educated at Constan- 
tinople under Ids brother’s supervision, and, besides 
studying theology, applied himself especially to history 
and jurisprudence. Under Isaac Angelus he became 
imperial under-secretary ( inroypappard'c (3a<ji\uc6o), 
then privy councillor, chief justice, and finally governor 
of the province of Philippopolis. In this position he 
had to endure many annoyances during the passage of 
the emperor Frederick Barbarossa in 1189; and w hen the 
Latins took Constantinople in 1203, he was obliged to 
flee to Nice, where he died about 120G or later. His 
Ilistor. Byzant. libri xxi embraces the period from 1118 
to 1205; the fact that the author himself bore a part in 
many of the events he relates gives his work great his- 
torical value. The mode of quoting this historical work 
is thus: Nicetas, Isaac Angelus, i, 3; Urbs Capta , c. i; 
Andron. Comnen. ii, 5, etc. Editions: Ed. princeps, by 
H. Wolf, w ith a Latin version (Basle, 1557, fol.); reprint- 
ed, with an index and a chronology bv Simon Goulartius 
(Geneva, 1593, 4to), by Fabrot, with a most valuable 
glossarium G ra?co-bn r bar um , and a revised translation, 
notes, etc. (Paris, 1G17, fol.), in the Paris collection of 
the Byzantines ; the same, badly reprinted, Venice, 1729, 
fob The last edition is in the Bonn collection of the 
Byzantines, edited by J. Bokker (1835). A Greek MS. 
in the Bodleian, divided into two books, and giving an 
account of the conquest of Constantinople, with special 
regard to the statues destroyed by the Latins, is as- 
cribed to Nicetas, but it seems to have been altered by a 
later w'riter, w ho also made additions. The account of the 
statues, which is of great interest, is given by Fabric! us, 
quoted below r , and critical investigations concerning this 
MS. are given by Harris in his Philological Inquiries (pt. 
iii, c. 5). The work itself has been published by Wilken, 
under the title of Ficcta- Karratio de Statuis antiquis, 
quets Fraud, post captain anno 1204 Constant inopofin 
destruxerunt (Lips. 1803). The result of his theological 
studies is embodied in his Qgaavobq opSocofyac;, written 
ostentatiously for the information of a friend, but evi- 
dently intended for circulation. Ullmann compares this 
work to the Panoplia of Euthymius, as both represent 
the state of dogmatic criticism, and of the knowledge 
of the history of dogmas at that time, but he justly 
gives the first place to the work of Nicetas, as the latter 
shows an independence of views, a soundness of criti- 
cism, and a philosophical spirit which we do not find in 
Euthymius. The work of Nicetas commences with an 
exposition of the Jewish and Greek philosophy and 
mythology. Then he reviews the principal doctrines 
of the Church, taking as a basis the dogmatic traditions 
of the Greek fathers, yet not without expressing some 
personal view's, especially in anthropology and psychol- 
ogy. Thus he divides spiritual activity in man into 
three functions — the voijaic, or the highest degree of 
contemplation ; coy/;, or the lowest degree of conception 
or thought; and hdrota , the connection between both, 
or reasonable thought. Nicetas counts six degrees in 
virtue: natural, moral, civil, purifying, contemplative 
( SHopijTiK )) ), and theurgieal (Seovpyaci)), i. e. such as 
brings us into a state of assimilation to God. These 
divisions resemble somewhat the psychological theory of 
the Latin mystics. With the fourth part Nicetas com- 
mences his polemics against the heretics, opening with 
Simon Magnus, and mentioning many previously ob- 
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scure heresies and unknown heretics. The last parts 
treat of Islamism, the controversy with the Latin 
Church, and the inner dissensions in the Greek Church. 
The whole is as yet unpublished. The work in its com- 
plete form is in the royal library at Paris, and a frag- 
ment of it is preserved in the Bodleian. Only the first 
five parts have been translated into Latin by Petrus 
Morellus (Paris, 1561, 1579; Geneva, 1629; Bill. Patr. 
[Lugd.] xxv, 54) ; a fragment in Greek of the twentieth 
part, against the Agarenes, is to be found in the Sylburgi 
Saracenicis (Heidelb. 1595), p. 74. A description of 
the contents of the work is given in Montfaucon, Pa- 
Iceogr. Gr. p. 326, and Fabricius, Bill. Grac. vi, 429; 
but whether the complete work will ever appear is 
doubtful. Some minor productions of Nicetas, among 
which a fragment on the ceremonies observed when a 
Mohammedan adopted the Christian religion, are extant 
in different libraries in Europe. See Ullmann, Die Dog- 
matik d. griech. Kirche im 12 Jahrh . (in Stud. u. Krit. 
1833); Ellissen, Michael Akominatos von Chome ; Fa- 
bricius, Bib/. Grcec . vii, 737 sq. ; Neamler, Ch. Hist . iv, 
530, 533, 537 ; Smith, Diet . of Gr. and Rom. Biogr. ii, 
1183. (J.II.W.) 

Nicetas [or Nic(a)eus] of Dacia, an Eastern 
ecclesiastic, who was bishop of a city called by eccle- 
siastical writers Civitas Romatiana or Remesianensis , 
situated in M«sia, somewhere between Naissus and 
Sardia, flourished near the close of the 4th century. He 
visited Italy about this time, and while at Nola viewing 
the tomb of St. Felix made a warm friend of Paulinos 
(q. v.), who celebrated in a poem still extant the high 
talents and virtues of Nicetas, and the zeal with which 
this man of God labored in preaching the Gospel among 
the barbarians. A.D. 402 Nicetas paid a second visit 
to Nola, and it appears from an epistle of pope Innocent 
I (note xvii, ed. Constant.) that he was still living in 
A.D. 414. The time of his death is as uncertain as 
that of his birth. Considerable confusion has been oc- 
casioned by the mistake of Baronius, who supposed that 
Nicetas the Dorian, mentioned in the Roman martyr- 
ology under January 7th, was a different person from the 
Nicceas Romatiana civitatis episcopus of Gennadius, and 
that the latter was the same with the Nicaeas of Aqui- 
lea, to whom a letter was addressed by pope Leo the 
Great in A.D. 458 — a hypothesis which forced him to 
prove that Aquilea bore the name of Civitas Romatiana. 
But the researches of Holstein, Quesnel, and Tillemont 
have set the question at rest. Gennadius informs us 
that Nicetas composed in a plain but elegant style in- 
structions for those who were preparing for baptism, in 
six books, of which he gives the arguments, and also 
Ad Lapsam Virginem Libellus. Of these the former 
is certainly lost, but we find among the works of St. 
Jerome (vol. xi, 178, ed. Vallarsi; vol. v, ed. Bened.) a 
tract entitled Objurgatio ad Susannam Lapsam; and 
among the works of St. Ambrose (vol. ii, 3 1 1 , ed. Bened.) 
the same piece under the name Tractatus ad Virginem 
Lapsam , although it can be proved by the most con- 
vincing arguments that neither of these divines could 
have been the author. Hence it was conjectured by 
Cotelerius that it might in reality belong to Nicetas, 
and his opinion has been very generally adopted, 
although the matter is involved in great doubt. See 
Gennadins, De Viris Illustr. 22; Schbnemann, Biblioth. 
Patram Lat. vol. ii, § 17. — Smith, Diet, of Greek and 
Roman Biog. and Mythol. ii, s. v. 

Nicetas, David, commonly called Paphlago, either 
on account of his having been born in or having be- 
come bishop of Paphlagonia, lived about the year 880. 
He is best known as the author of a biography of the 
patriarch Ignatius, who died in 878. This biography is 
untrustworthy : at the end Ignatius is made to ascend 
into heaven, and his opponent Photius is accused of all 
possible wrongs. As in this the author served the Latin 
party, it is easy to understand why his work has been 
praised by the Roman Catholic writers. It must be 


admitted, however, that the work furnishes some val- 
uable materials for the history of the patriarchs. It 
has been repeatedly published (Gr. et Lat. ed. Matth. 
Iiaderus [Ingolstadt, 1604]), and in the acts of the coun- 
cils, as in llardouin, v, 955. Another polemic work, 
Liber pro Synodo Chalcedon. adv. epistolam regis Arme- 
nia (Gr. et Lat. aptid Allat. Grac. Orthod. i, 663), is also 
attributed, but without sufficient proofs, to Nicetas. He 
is besides considered as the author of a number of hymns, 
and panegyrics of saints and martyrs mentioned under 
his name in the catalogues of MSS., such as Laudatio s. 
Barbara, Encomium in mart. Theodorum, in Nicolaum , 
in Panteleemonem , etc.; but on account of the many 
writers of the same name it is difficult to ascertain their 
authenticity. Some of the discourses {Apostolorum 
encomia, oratio in Marcum evangel, etc.) are given by 
Combefis, Latine in Bibl. Concionatoria , Gr. et Lat. in 
A uctar. Bibl. patrum noviss. (Paris, 1672), and in Illus- 
triuni Christi martyrum triumphis (Paris, 1660). Ni- 
cephoros (lib. xi v, cap. 28) calls Nicetas a philosopher, but 
at present we know of no work of his to justify the ap- 
pellation. The Qucestiones in Philosophiam et commen- 
tarii in A ristot. categor. et quinque voces Porphyrii, 
mentioned by Gesncr, are proved by Fabricius to be due 
to a later writer. See Allat. De Simeon, p. 102, 111; 
id. De Psellis , § 13; Oudinus, ii, 215; Fabricius, Bibl. 
Gr. ed. Ilarl. vii, 747 ; Ilanckius, De script. Byzant. p. 
261 ; Brucker, Ilistor . Philos, iii, 543. — Herzog, Real-En- 
cyklopadie, x, 322. (J. N. P.) 

Nicetas Nic^eanus, an Eastern ecclesiastic of 
uncertain age, was chartopliylax at Nicsea. lie wrote 
De Schismate inter Ecc/es. Gracam et Romanan, extant 
in MS. in Paris and elsewhere; Leo Allatius gives a 
fragment of it in De Synodo Photian. Also perhaps 
De A zymis et Sabbatornm Jejunio et XuptUs Sacerdo - 
turn, which others ascribe to Nicetas Pectoratus (q. v.). 
See Gave, Ilist. Lit. D, p. 14. 

Nicetas (or Nechites) of Nicomedea, an East- 
ern prelate, flourished as archbishop of Nicomedea in the 
first half of the 12tli century. When, in 1136, Anselm, 
bishop of Havelberg, was sent by pope Innocent II to 
Constantinople for the purpose of effecting a union be- 
tween the Eastern and Western churches, Nicetas ap- 
peared at this meeting as the defender of the Eastern 
views on the doctrine of the Procession of the Holy 
Ghost. When Anselm, at a subsequent period, was re- 
siding at the court of pope Eugenius III, he drew up, at 
the request of that pope, a full account of the confer- 
ence (in D’Achery, Spicileg. vol. i). We may take it 
for granted, indeed, that we are not presented here with 
a set of minutes drawn up with diplomatic accnracy; 
still we have every reason to presume that the manner 
in which the Greek prelate managed his cause in this 
conference has in all essential respects been trul3 r rep- 
resented by Anselm. He represents Nicetas as saying 
many pointed and striking things against the Latin 
Church, such as he assuredly could not have invented 
from his own point of view, and would not have put into 
the mouth of his opponent. In respect to the contested 
point in the doctrine of the Holy Ghost, Nicetas ap- 
pealed, as the Greeks were ever wont to do, to the pas- 
sage in the Gospel of John, and to the inviolable au- 
thority of the Nicene Creed. Anselm replied conform- 
ably with the doctrine of the Church, as it had been 
settled since the time of Vincentius Lirinensis. He pre- 
sented on the other side the progressive evolution of 
that doctrine under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, 
actuating the Church, by virtue of which the doctrine, 
contained as to its germ in the sacred Scriptures, had 
been more exactly defined and explained, and what it 
contained in spirit reduced to the form of more precise 
conceptions; just as the work of one universal council 
is completed in the gradual development of Christian 
doctrine by another and later. All this is the work of 
the same Spirit, promised by Christ to his disciples and 
to his Church ; of whom he says that he would teach 
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many things which the apostles at that time couhl not 
understand. Even the doctrine of the Trinity, as ex- 
plained by the Council of Nice, the doctrine of the di- 
vinity of the Holy Ghost, cannot he pointed out as a 
dogma expressed in so many words in the llible (lib. 
ii. c. xxii sq.). Anselm alleged as an argument for 
the authority of the Homan Church that all here- 
sies had found their birthplace in the Greek Church; 
while in the former the pure doctrine had ever been 
preserved free from alloy amid all the disputes proceed- 
ing from that other quarter. To this Nicetas replied, 
“ If the heresies had sprung up in the Greek Church, 
still they were subdued there; and they could only con- 
tribute to the clearer evolution and stronger confirma- 
tion of the faith” (lib. iii, c. xi). And he endeavors to 
point out here a substantial advantage of the Greek 
Church over the Latin, tracing it to the predominating 
scientific culture which had distinguished the Greek 
Church from the beginning. “ Perhaps the very reason 
why so many heresies had not sprung up among the 
Itomans was that there had not been among them so 
many learned and acute investigators of the sacred 
Scriptures. If that conceit of knowledge by which the 
Greek heretics had been misled deserved censure, still 
the ignorance of the Latins, who affirmed neither one 
thing nor another about the faith, but only followed 
the lead of others in unlearned simplicity, deserved not 
to be praised. It must be ascribed either to blamable 
negligence in examining into the faith, or to singular 
inactivity of mind and dulness of apprehension, or to 
hinderances growing out of the heavy load of secular 
business.” He applies to the Latins in this regard the 
words in 1 Tim. i, 7, and to the Greeks what Aristotle 
says of the usefulness of doubt as a passage-way to 
truth. Earnestly does Nicetas protest against the inti- 
mation that the Greek Church might be compelled to 
adopt what the pope, without a council held in concur- 
rence with the Greeks, could on his own self-assumed 
authority prescribe. He then goes on to say that if 
such authority belongs to the pope, then all study of 
the Scriptures and of the sciences, all Greek intellect 
and Greek learning, were superfluous. The pope alone 
would be bishop, teacher, and pastor ; he alone would 
have to be responsible to God for all whom God had 
committed to his charge alone. The Apostolic Creed 
did not teach men to acknowledge a Homan Church 
in especial, but one common, catholic, apostolic Church 
(lib. iii, c. viii). Though Nicetas defended the use of 
ordinary bread in the celebration of the Lord’s Sup- 
per, a custom which had always been handed down 
in the Greek Church, yet he estimates the importance 
of this disputed point with Christian moderation (lib. e, 
c. xviii). He says that he himself, in case no other 
bread was to be had, would have no hesitation in using 
unleavened bread in the mass. “ Since, however,” he 
adds, “the number of the narrow-minded far exceeds that 
of persons -well-instructed in the faith, and the uiidis- 
tinguishing multitude easily take offence, it was worthy 
of all pains that both Latins and Greeks should be in- 
duced to join heart and hand in bringing about, in some 
suitable place and at some suitable time, a general coun- 
cil, at which the use of leavened or unleavened brea 1 
by all at the same time should be adopted; or if such 
an agreement could not be arrived at without giving 
scandal to one of the two parties, vet all should agree 
in this, that neither party should condemn the other, 
and this difference should no longer turn to the injury 
of holy charity.” “ Mutual condemnation,” says he, “is 
a far greater sin than this diversity of custom, which 
is in itself a matter of indifference.” Both finally 
agreed that a general council, consisting of Latins and 
Greeks, for the purpose of bringing about a reunion of 
the two churches was a thing greatly to be desired. 
The irritable state of feeling, however, between the two 
parties, heightened by tbe Crusades and the conse- 
quences following in their train, and the arrogant pre- 
tensions of the popes, who would not lower their tone, 


put the assembling of such a council out of the ques- 
tion ; and, even if it could have been held, it would 
have failed to bring about the result desired by Nicetas 
and Anselm. Nothing further of the personal history 
of Nicetas is accessible to us. (J. H. W.) 

Nicetas Pectoraths (6 <7nj£arcff), an Eastern 
ascetic, noted as a Church writer, was, at the time 
when patriarch Michael Camdarius (q. v.) separated 
from the Romish Church, a monk in the convent of 
Stadium, near Constantinople. He is mentioned as a 
pupil of abbot Simeon of St. Mamas. An enemy of tbe 
Latins, he sided at once with the patriarchs, and wrote 
on the custom of fasting on the Sabbath and on the 
marriage of priests. In 1054 came the Homisli ambas- 
sadors, and at their head cardinal Humbert and arch- 
deacon Frederick. The cardinal and Nicetas held a con- 
ference in the convent of Stadium, which ended — the 
emperor also interfering in the matter — by a retraction 
on the part of Nicetas of all he had said, a condem- 
nation of the enemies of Home, and submission to the 
burning of his works. This is mentioned only by Latin 
writers (comp. Canis. Lectt. antique r, iii, pt. i, p. 325, and 
Vibertus in 1 "it a s. Leon is, ii, 5; Lea, Hist, of Sacerdotal 
Celibacy , p. 109, note i; and the review of the Bibliothe- 
ca Eeclesiastica, in llauck, Theolog. Jahresbericht, 1867, 
ii, 252), but such things occurred so often in the Greek 
Church that there is no reason to doubt its truth; be- 
sides, it did not oblige Nicetas to foreswear forever his 
attachment to the Greek Church. Among his works at 
present extant, the principal is Liber adc. Latinos da 
Azymis, de Sabbatonnn jejuni is et nuptiis Saeer datum, 
Latine apud Canis. 1. c. p. 308, ed. Basnage (cum refuta- 
tione liumbert'i, comp. Allat. De Miss a prcesanctifc. § 2, 
1G; De puryator, p. 870). This book lias been recently 
brought out in the Bibl. Eccles. vol. i (Leips. 1806, 8vo), 
and is entitled Ilqot r<5 v dZj'pmv. A copy of this work 
in Greek is preserved in tbe imperial library at Vienna. 
As will be noticed from a preceding article, some crit- 
ics ascribe its authorship to Nicetas Nicieanus (q. v.). 
Among tbe other writings of Nicetas, we notice Carmen 
lambieum in Simeonem juniorem Greece , in Allat. De Si- 
meon, p. 168: — Tractatus ele etnima , in fragments in Al- 
lat. De synodo Photian. cap. 14 '.'—Capita ascetica, capita 
de sanctis patribus, contra blasphemam A rmeniorum 
hceresim, ele processione Sp. S., de cahsti hieretrehia, de 
paradiso terrestri, epistolee, etc., mentioned in Fabrieius, 
Bibl. Gj’erc. cd. Harl. vii, 753, 754. See Allat. De perp. 
consens. ii, 9, § 6; Cave, Hist. Lit , ii, 136; Schrbckh, 
Kirehengesch. xxiv, 219; Neander. Ch. Hist, iii, 583; 
Herzog, Real- Enq/klopddie, x, 323; and Hauck as above 
noticed. (.l.II.W.) 

Nicetas Rhetor, an Eastern ecclesiastic, by some 
thought to be identical with Nicetas Paphlago (q. v.), 
has, among other productions, the following ascribed to 
him: several Orations known to Allatius: — Diatriba in 
gloriosum Martyrem Panteleemonem : — De Cert amine 
et ele Inrentione , etc., reliquiarum S. Stephani Protojnar- 
tyris: — Encomium in Magnum Xichohmm Myrobleptem 
et Thaumaturgvm. None of these have been published. 
See Cave, Hist. Lit. D, p. 14. 

Nicetas Scittariota, an Eastern writer of uncer- 
tain date, who was born at Scutari, opposite Constanti- 
nople. He wrote, Homiliee : — Scholia sice Annotations 
in Xiceter Acominati Thesaurum, Orthodox.: — Epistolee 
de A rte Rhetorica : — poems and other minor productions 
extant, in MSS. in Paris and elsewhere. See Cave, 
IHst. Lit. L), p. 15; Fabrieius, Bibl. Greec. vii, 755. 

Nicetas Setups, an Eastern writer who violently 
opposed the Latins, and wrote a small work against 
them, a Latin translation of which begins, “Non sim- 
pliciter antiqua novis voncrabiliora,” etc., and of which 
Allatius gives some fragments in De Consensu , i, 14. 
See Cave, Hist. Lit. ad aim. 1110. 

Nicetas Skrron, an Eastern ecelesiastie, flour- 
ished as a contemporary of Theophylact in the 11th 
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century. lie was first deacon of the Church of Con- 
stantinople, and afterwards bishop of Jleraclea. He 
composed several funeral orations upon the death of 
Gregory Nazianzen; also a commentary, which is in- 
serted in Latin among the works of that father. There 
is besides ascribed to him a catena upon the Hook of 
Job, compiled of passages from several of the fathers, 
as Apollinarius, Athanasius, Basil, Ephreni Syrus, Euse- 
bius, Gregory Nazianzen, Gregory of Nvssa, Isidore, 
Julius Halicarnassensis, Methodius, Nvlus, Olympido- 
rus, Origen, Polychronius Severus, Theophilns of Alex- 
andria, Chrysostom, Cyril of Alexandria, and Didymus 
of Alexandria. This work was printed at London in 
1037 in folio. We have also by the same author sev- 
eral catena? upon the Psalms and Canticles, printed at 
Basle in 1552. There is likewise a commentary upon 
the poems of Gregory Nazianzen. printed at Venice un- 
der the name of Nicetas of Paphlagonia, which is ap- 
parently by the same author. See Cave, Ilist, Lit . ad 
ann. 1077 ; Fabricius, Bibl. Greeca , viii, 431. 

Nicetas Tiikssalonicensis, an Eastern ecclesias- 
tic, was born at Thessalonica about 1200. He was arch- 
bishop of Thessalonica, and author of Dialogi Sex de 
Processione Spiritus Saudi, of which Allatius gives a 
fragment in Contra Ilottinger. lie has often been con- 
founded with Nicetas Acominatus. See Fabricius, Bibl. 
Grcec, vii, 75G. 

Niche is an architectural terra derived from the 



Gateway of the Bishop’s 'WMIIH! 

Palace, Peterborough, c. 

1220 . Coombc Church, Oxon. 

French, and designates a cavity, hollow, 
or recess in a wall or buttress for an im- 
age, vase, or other erect ornament. Among 
the ancients niches were sometimes square, 
but oftener semicircular at the back, and 
terminated in a half-dome at the top ; oc- 
casionally small pediments were formed 
over them, which were supported on con- 
soles, or small columns or pilasters placed 
at the sides of the niches, but they were 
frequently left plain, or ornamented only 
with a few mouldings. In the Middle- 
Age architecture niches (often called tab- 
ernacles) were extensively used, especially 
in ecclesiastical buildings, for statues. 

The figures in the Early English style 
were sometimes set on small pedestals, and 
canopies were not unfrcqucntly used over 
the heads; they were often placed in suites 
or arranged in pairs, under a larger arch ; 
when in suites, they were very commonly 
separated by single shafts; in other cases 
the sides were usually moulded in a sim- 
ilar way to windows; the arches of the 
heads were either cinque-foiled, trefoiled, 


or plain, and when canopies 
were used they were gener- 
ally made to project: good 
examples of the 13th cen- 
tury are to be seen on the 
west front of the cathedral at 
Wells. 

In the Decorated style they 
very frequently had ogee can- 
opies over them, which were 
sometimes placed flat against 
the wall and sometimes bowed 
out in the form of an ogee; 
triangular canopies were also 
common : several kinds of pro- 
jecting canopies were likewise 
used, especially when the 
niches were placed separately. . I 
In the tops of buttresses niches 
were sometimes made to oc- 
cupy the whole breadth of the 
buttress, so as to be entirely 
open on three sides, with 
small piers at the front angles ; 
pedestals were very common, 
particularly in niches with 
projecting canopies, and in 
such cases were either carried 
on corbels or rose from other 
projecting supports below; 
sometimes corbels were used 
instead of pedestals. 

In the Perpendicular style 
the panelling, which was so 
profusely introduced, was 
sufficiently recessed to receive 
figures, and these varied con- 
siderably in form ; but of 
the more legitimate niches 
the general character did not 
differ very materially from 
those of the preceding style, 
were usually half an octagon or hexagon, with small 
pendants and pinnacles at the angles; and crockets, 
finials, and other enrichments were often introduced in 
great profusion ; buttresses, surmounted with pinnacles, 
were also very frequently placed at the side of niches in 
this style. — Barker, 

Glossary of A rela- 
te dure, s. v. 



Queen Eleanor’s Cross, 
Geddimrton, North- 
amptonshire. A.D. 
1294. 

In plan the canopies 



Kkllington, Oxfordshire, c. 14G0. Magdalen Church, Oxford, c. 1500. 
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Nichol, John Pringle, a British astronomer and 
philosopher, eminent for his services to the Church by 
seeking to harmonize science and revelation, was born 
at Brechin, Scotland, in ISO-1. He was originally edu- 
cated for the ministry, but turned aside to the study of 
the natural sciences, especially astronomy, and gained 
distinction as a lecturer and writer on science. About 
183(1 he was appointed professor of astronomy in the 
University of Glasgow. He died in 1859. He publish- 
ed popular works, entitled The Architecture of the 
Heavens (1830) ; The Stellar Heavens ; The Solar Sys- 
tem; and a Dictionary of the Physical Sciences . He 
wrote also numerous articles for the Imperial Dictionary 
of Biography. His style is vigorous and attractive. 
“In the combined character of lecturer and popular 
writer,” says a writer in Tail's Magazine (1848), “Dr. 
Nichol has done more than any modern scientist to un- 
case science from its mummy confinements, and to make 
it walk abroad as a free and living thing. . . . Nichol 
is the prose laureate of the stars. From his writings 
ascends hitherto the richest tribute of mingled intelli- 
gence of their laws — love for their beauty — admiration 
for their still, strong order— hope in the prospects of 
mankind, as reflected in their mirror — and sense, ever 
profound and near, of that unseen Power who counts 
their numbers, sustains their motions, and makes their 
thousand eyes the organs and the symbols of his om- 
niscience.” Professor Nichol’s spirit of reverence is in 
all his writings, and has made him famous throughout 
Britain. In this country his writings have not circu- 
lated as largely as they deserve. See Littell’s Living 
Age , May 0, 1848, art. i ; and the references in Allibone, 
Diet, of Brit, and .4 mer. A nth. s. v. (J. H. W.) 

Nicholas I of Alexandria, an eminent prelate 
of the Eastern Church, flourished near the opening of 
the 13th century. He was patriarch of Alexandria at 
a time when the Greek Church was as low as it ever 
fell, and when Alexandria alone stood forth the worthy 
representative of orthodox Christianity in the East. 
Constantinople was in the hands of the Crusaders, Jeru- 
salem under Mohammedan rule, and therefore Alexan- 
dria alone was the prop of the Greek Church at this time. 
Yet even Alexandria’s independence from Home waned 
under Nicholas I, who was inclined to acknowledge the 
authority of the all-powerful pope Innocent III, “that 
mighty pontiff who raised the authority of St. Peter’s 
chair to its highest pitch.” Nicholas, indeed, was once 
thanked by Innocent for “seeking to console both him- 
self (i. e. Nicholas) and those who were suffering cap- 
tivity (Crusaders) for the name of Christ, by the com- 
forts of the Iloly Roman Church.” A.D. 1212, when In- 
nocent called the fourth Lateral! Council, and Nicholas 
found it impossible to attend, he sent a deacon named 
Hermanns as his legate to that Western assembly (In- 
nocent, Kpp. 15, 34). After the death of Innocent III, 
Nicholas continued his close relation with Rome under 
Ilonorius, notwithstanding the erection of a Latin arch- 
bishopric within the Alexandrian patriarchate. Nicho- 
las died about 1228. See Neale, History o f the Eastern 
Church , Patriarchate of Alexandria , ii, 278 sq., 294 sq. 
(J. II. W.) 

Nicholas of Argentine. See Nicholas of 
Strasburo. 

Nicholas of Basle, the great lay-preacher of the 
Middle Ages, and a leader of the Mystics in the 14tli 
century, the man who taught Tauler (q. v.) that God’s 
illuminating grace was not confined to the Church of 
Rome or her clergy, but comes to every one of God’s 
people directly from Jesus Christ himself, was the son 
of a wealthy merchant in Basle, and was born in the 
year 1308. He was a lad of good abilities and irre- 
proachable conduct, and was from his early years of a 
decidedly religious disposition. When about fifteen 
years of age he became oppressed by a great conscious- 
ness of sin, and, in order to free himself from the burden 
under which he labored, he resolved to renounce the 


world and devote himself to a religions life. Even at 
this early stage of his career the independence of his 
character revealed itself, for he does not appear to have 
remotely contemplated entering a convent or becoming 
a priest ; he renounced the world, but made the renun- 
ciation in his own way. For five years he labored to 
obtain a nearer approach to God, reading the lives of 
saints and practicing austerities. At length God re- 
vealed himself to him, and he found peace. Now he 
began to feel himself specially inspired by God, and 
specially taught by the Holy Spirit. Immediately after 
his conversion he began to study the Scriptures, and 
found that, although he had never received a university 
education, nor any instruction in theology, he was able, 
in the space of thirty weeks, to master and understand 
the Word of God as thoroughly as many learned doc- 
tors of the Church. While separating himself from 
the Church, and denying her claim to be the mediator 
between God and man in the revelation of doctrine, 
Nicholas did not associate himself with any heretical 
sects. He had no connection whatever with the Wal- 
denses, althongh some of his doctrines were the same 
as theirs, and he was the determined opponent of the 
licentious Brethren of the Free Spirit, and of the pan- 
theistic Beghards. He occupied a thoroughly inde- 
pendent position between the Church, on the one hand, 
and the different sects on the other; and the fact of his 
being a layman enabled him to do this with greater 
ease and safety than if he had been a member of any 
religious order. Ilis theology was of a very simple 
kind, and he had not the perplexing logical mind which 
prevents a thinker from holding doctrines quite irrecon- 
cilable with each other. On most points of doctrine his 
opinions were substantially those of the old Catholic 
Church, but along with these he held two doctrines 
which, when pushed to their logical consequences, would 
have yielded results entirely subversive of most of the 
theology of the Church. These were the doctrines of 
self-renunciation and of private inspiration ; and in the 
view of Nicholas they are so mutually related that 
when self-renunciation is complete inspiration follows. 
Nicholas and bis followers made the dogma of self-re- 
nunciation the principal doctrine of their theology. Prot- 
estantism, it is true, teaches this doctrine too. Nicho- 
las of Basle and his friends, however, differed radically 
from the reformed theology. The latter teaches simply 
the renunciation of one’s own merit in order to gain by 
confidence in the merit of Jesus Christ a standing before 
God and peace of conscience in spite of the sense of sin ; 
making self-renunciation simply the absolute negation 
of one’s own individuality in order to leave all things 
to God, while Nicholas’s doctrine of self-renunciation is 
the barest and most absolute Quietism (q.v.), and if 
logically adhered to prevents every kind of human ac- 
tion and exertion, lie went so far as to assert that 
“ temptations to sin should always be faced and never 
shirked, nor are we to pray to be delivered from them ; 
and in the same way it is not right to pray for any al- 
teration of circumstances, nor even for the coming of 
the kingdom of heaven.” The highest form of the di- 
vine life in man is, according to Nicholas, “resignation to 
the will of God, and prayer is a means of bringing about 
this state of resignation ; hence the believer should only 
pray for a right and suitable frame of mind and will — 
that is, a frame of mind and will resigned to whatever 
is sent or is to be sent by God in his providence — while 
to pray for a change in one’s circumstances, for forgive- 
ness of sins, for freedom from temptation, for the com- 
ing of the kingdom, is to pray that what God sends 
may be made subject to us, not that we should be made 
to submit ourselves to it, and so tends to produce self- 
assertion, not self-renunciation.” 

(Comp.the fifteenth and sixteenth articles in the sentence 
against Martin of Mainz, one of Nicholas’s followers: “15. 
Quod perfectus homo non debet proiuferni liberatione ac 
coelestis regni collocatione deum orare, nee illi pro aliqno 
quod deus est nou servire, sed indifferens ejus beneplaci- 
tum expectare. 16. Quod in evangeliis et in oratione do- 
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miuica non debet stare sic: ‘Et ne nos indncas in temp- 
tatioiiein,’ quia negatio non ex Christi doctriun, sed alia 
quacuuque neglige u tin.”) 

“ When self-renunciation is complete, the soul of man 
having become entirely resigned to the divine will, be- 
comes,” Nicholas taught, “so entirely assimilated to the 
divine nature that it has continual and near fellowship 
with God. Thus the man who has so far triumphed 
over his natural inclination to self-assertion as to be- 
come wholly resigned to the ways of God, is always in 
familiar intercourse with the Spirit of God, who com- 
municates to him all divine knowledge.” Thus Nicholas 
claimed for himself and for such of Ins followers as had 
reached a state of perfection in self-renunciation a di- 
rect acquaintance with things divine. God revealed 
himself to them, they believed, not indirectly and only 
through the medium of the Holy Scriptures; but di- 
rectly and immediately through dreams and waking 
visions, and in this way taught them to understand per- 
fectly all the sublimest mysteries in theology. It often 
happened that these revelations consisted in allegorical 
visions, as when Rulmann Merswin had a vision of a 
stone successively assuming three shapes, and was there- 
by taught to understand as he had never understood be- 
fore the doctrine of the Trinity; while at other times, 
as in the vision which came to Tauler at his conversion, 
the revelation was expressed in ordinary language. 
This private inspiration, which Nicholas believed that 
he possessed, was quite different from the ordinary ef- 
forts of the human reason, and in this respect Tauler 
and Nicholas held opinions altogether opposed to the 
rationalism of Eckhart. It was a supernatural gift es- 
pecially bestowed upon men from without, and showed 
itself in ways altogether different from the exercise of 
the ordinary reason. The men who were believed to 
be possessed of it had in it a new gift, altogether dif- 
ferent from the capacities of their fellows, which made 
them independent of all churcldy and other aids to a 
religious life, and they were, as possessors of the same 
spirit, brought into such a close spiritual fellowship with 
each other, that they could, while far distant, correspond 
with each other through alternate visions. 

Of the private history of Nicholas we know very lit- 
tle, but it is evident that he travelled a great deal through 
Germany, propagating his opinions in a quiet, unostenta- 
tious manner. Gradually there grew up around him a 
society of Christians composed of men and women like- 
minded with himself, who loved and honored him as 
their spiritual father. It does not seem that this society 
had any definite place of association, or that its members 
proposed to themselves any practical or political ends 
and aims. The bond of association was the personal 
character of Nicholas, and the members were all men 
and women of pious lives and characters, who, in a prof- 
ligate and disastrous age, amid the breaking up, as it 
seemed, of all mechanical aids to piety, were insensibly 
attracted towards Nicholas, and through him to each 
other. They called themselves “the Friends of God,” 
to signify that they had reached that stage of the Chris- 
tian life when Christ, according to his promise, would 
call them “no longer servants, but friends;” and they 
included in their number individuals who differed most 
widely in rank and circumstances. More than one 
monkish order had its representatives among the Friends 
of God. Tauler, Suso, and Henry of Nordlingen were 
Dominicans ; Otto of Passau was a Franciscan, and there 
were numbers of laymen. Rulmann Merswin was a 
banker, Conrad of Brunsberg was grand-master of the 
Knights of St.John in Germany. There were women 
too enrolled as members, for example, the two Ebncrs, 
Margaretha and Christina, and Anne, queen of Hungary 
[see, however, Friends of God]. From the fact that 
after the death of Nicholas of Basle (he was burned to 
death at Vienne, near Poitiers, after 1382) the associa- 
tion of his followers fell to pieces, it is evident that it 
was Nicholas’s personal power and influence that kept 
them united. Nicholas of Basle was not only noted as 


a preacher; he also wielded a powerfid pen, and wrote 
much for the edification of his followers. Indeed many 
were gathered as Friends of God by the influence of his 
writings, 11 is principal works are, Buch von den zwei 
M dmiern (who these two men were is not now known) : — 
Die Bekehrung Tender's: — Buch von denfunf Marnern (a 
religious biography of Nicholas himself and four of his 
companions) : — Yonder Bekehrung eines Deutsch-Ordens- 
Ritters: — Von zwei Kloster-Frauen in Baiern und von 
zwei Klciusnerinnen , Ursula u. Adelheit (the memoir of 
two nuns in Brabant), believed, to be simply a transla- 
tion from the Welsh or Och Walloon dialect. See 
Vaughan, Hours with the Mystics (1873); Schmidt, 
Nicolas von Basel , Lehen u. Werke (Vienna, 1866) ; 
ejusd. Die Gottes-Freunele ini 14 tenJahrh. (Jena, 1854) ; 
Meth. Quart . Rev . January, 1869, art. i ; Brit. Quart. Rev. 
Oct. 1874, art. i; Gieseler, Eccles. Hist, iv, 184-186; 
Hodgson, Reformers and Martyrs (Phila. 1867), p. 120 
sq. (J. II. W.) 

Nicholas of Clemange. See Clemange. 
Nicholas of Cusa. See Cusa. 

Nicholas Damascenes, an ancient Peripatetic 
philosopher and writer on history, flourished in the 
reign of Augustus, and was ambassador from Herod, 
king of Judaea. He wrote a Universal History, in 144 
books, of which a few fragments only remain, together 
with comedies and tragedies of good reputation. See 
Lardner, JEwI's (Index in vol. ix). 

Nicholas of England, a monastic who flourished 
near the close of the 12th century, is noted in the his- 
tory of Christian doctrine as the decided advocate of 
the Romish ultramontane view regarding the immacu- 
late conception of Mary. lie wrote in most severe and 
condemnatory terms against abbot De la Celle, after- 
wards celebrated as bishop of Chartres. Of the perso- 
nal history of the monk Nicholas we know only that he 
died before the close of the 12th century. The part he 
played in the doctrinal controversy above referred to is 
given by Neander, Ch. Hist, iv, 333 sq. See also Mil- 
man, Hist, of Latin Christianity , v, 44. 

Nicholas of the Flue. See Flue. 

Nicholas of Frascati, an eminent Italian prelate, 
flourished in the opening of the 13th century. We 
know but little of his personal history. In 1213 we find 
him mentioned as bishop of Frascati and cardinal, and 
employed in that year on a mission to England as papal 
legate. He was sent to bring to completion the ar- 
rangements made by Pandulf (q. v.) with king John, 
and was successful in this mission, for on Oct. 3 he pub- 
licly received in St. Paul’s Cathedral from John a char- 
ter of surrender and the oath of fealty, and somewhat 
later received full compensation for all damage caused 
by the royal sequestrations of ecclesiastical property. 
It was also this cardinal Nicholas who removed the in- 
terdict then resting upon England and its king. Nich- 
olas quitted Britain in Sept. 1213, and we hear scarcely 
anything of him thereafter. He died about 1220. 

Nicholas, Henry. See Familists. 

Nicholas Hydruntius, an Eastern ecclesiastic, 
lived in the beginning of the loth century, in the reign 
of Alexius IV Comnenus. Nicholas was distinguished 
by his opposition to the Latin Church, against which 
he published several works, of which an account is given 
by Cave (ad ann. 1201) and Fabricius (Bibl. Grtec. xi, 
289). 

{Ticholas Ilyin. See Rigiit-iiand Brethren. 

Nicholas of Leitomysl (or Leitomischl ), one of 
the warm advocates of the Hussite movement, flourished 
as master at the University of Prague near the opening 
of the 15th century. In the memorable university 
meeting held on May 28, 1403, to examine the forty- 
five propositions ascribed to Wickliffe (q. v.), master 
Nicholas most enthusiastically and ably argued in be- 
half of the Bohemian party for the English theologian. 
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He declared that the propositions incorrectly represent 1 
Wickliffe, aud branded these articles as having been | 
falsi lied by a certain master Iliibner, who more richly ; 
deserved to be burned than the two poor fellows who 
had been burned for counterfeiting saffron (an herb 
much sought for and used in those times). Huss himself, 
also, while he would not at the time agree to the un- 
conditional acceptance of all the propositions, declared 
them at this time, and ever afterwards, as having been 
tampered with and interpolated by master Iliibner. 
Nicholas remained steadfast to the cause of these ante- 
Eelbriners, ami was much esteemed for the service he 
rendered to Christian truth, and as an example of holy 
living, lie was called by Huss “the most sagacious 
counsellor” (Mon. //ussi, ii, 42). See Neander, Ch. Hist. 
v, 246; Gillett, Life and Times of John /Iuss , i. 88. 
(J. 11. W.) 

Nicholas of Lyra. See Lyra. 

Nicholas of Methone, an Eastern ecclesiastic, to 
whom a number of works are attributed, was bishop of 
Methone. in Messenia. Ilis writings, as far as known, 
are polemical essays on the person of Christ, the eucha- 
rist, the use of unleavened bread, the procession of the 
Holy Ghost, against the primacy of the pope, but espe- 
cially against the heathenish Platonism of Proclus. All 
attempts to establish the personality of the author, or 
the exact time when he wrote, have heretofore proved 
unavailing. Some critics, as Cave and Oudin, place 
him at the close of the 11th century, and look upon him 
as a contemporary of Theophvlact, bishop of Bulgaria, 
and of Nicetas of Heraclea. Cave, however, observes 
that some of the works may have been written by an- 
other, more modern, Nicholas. Others, and among them 
Fabricius, place him in the later half of the 12th cen- 
tury. This is also the opinion of Ullmann, who ob- 
serves that in the midst of the controversy between the 
Eastern and the Western churches, during the reign of 
Manuel 1, a synod was held in 1166 at Constantinople, 
in which a Nicholas, bishop of Methone, was present, 
according to Allatius (De per]), consensione , p. 689). 
Nicholas was until recently known only as the author 
of ’ AvaiTTi'ZiQ rijc 3r o\oyiKi)g oroiyfiwertw^ np<k\\ou 
n\«rwi'ifoof', Refutatio institutionis theol. Procli Plato- 
nici (primum ed. J. Th. Yoemel, Franef.-ad-M. 1825); 
and Nicolai Methonensis Anecdota (p. i, ii, ed. Yoemel, 
Francf. 1825-26); and it appears from these works that 
he was an independent disciple of the ancient fathers, 
whom he studied and expounded with great perspicaci- 
ty. He opposed heathen Platonism, while at the same 
time he adhered to that Christian and ecclesiastical Pla- 
tonism which had been handed down from the Areopa- 
gists and others. Hence his doctrine concerning God is 
altogether ideal and transcendental. Nicholas considers 
the negative detinitions of God as more correct than 
the positive, lie regards God as so infinitely above 
man that the latter can have no conception of him. 
The small Anecdoton begins with the expression, “ The 
world is unfinished; the divine act of creation is ever 
enduring, and admits of no distinction of past or future. 
Wore we to consider it as having a beginning or an 
end, it would imply a cessation of the divine activity, 
and thus represent the divine nature and power as sub- 
ject to change. Yet the results of creation are finite; 
but this does not imply a change in the creative energy, 
only a variation in the proportion between its emitting 
and retaining properties” (tcaru 7rpof3o\//i' Kai gvgtq- 
X//v, A need, i, 10). Ilis views bear a great resemblance 
to those of Origen. On the doctrine of the redemption 
he goes much beyond all the ancient expositors, and 
seeks to prove dialectically the necessity of this divine 
means of grace. “Humanity,” says Nicholas, “lay in 
the bonds of Satan; it possessed within itself no possible 
means of getting free from this bondage, since every 
sinner would have had first of all to free himself from 
this strange power, an effort which none could accom- 
plish. Redemption could only come from the innocent 


and almighty, hence from God himself, and at the same 
time could only be accomplished in human form, and 
by the undergoing of human sufferings and death.” 
From these principles results the necessity of the com- 
ing of a God-man, when it is admitted, moreover, that 
divine mercy wishes not the eternal death of the sinner. 
This forms a simplified counterpart of Anselm’s theory, 
and similar views are expressed by subsequent Greek 
w riters, for instance, very explicitly by Nicholas Caba- 
silas. Ullmann on this account believes that Nicholas 
made use of Latin sources. His criticisms on Proclus 
present also several interesting points. He states in 
the first place that in the Greek Church of that time 
there were persons who in their attachment to the later 
Platonism deduced from it antichristian and anti-cccle- 
siastical consequences, while otherwise the polemics on 
the question had no practical result. The assertion of 
some of the earlier Greek theologians that the xj/vxfa 
as such, is not immortal, but obtains immortality only 
from its connection with the nvtvpa, was repeated by 
our Nicholas in the Greek Church (comp, ids Refut. 
p. 207, 208). A work by Nicholas on the eucharist was 
published: Greece cum liturgiis Jacobi, ete. (Paris, 1560, 
et in Auctario Ducceano , ii, 372). Ilis other w'orks re- 
mained in MSS. until 1866, when a Russian priest at Leip- 
sic brought out the Bibliotheca Eccles. continens G rce co- 
rum theologorum opera , the large bulk of which in vol. i 
is devoted to Nicholas of Methone. There are eight of 
his productions inserted there, but his personal history 
is cautiously approached, as but little is known of it. 
Gass, the soundest modern critic of Middle-Age Greek 
theology, pronounces these writings of Nicholas of Me- 
thone as among the best products of that epoch of By- 
zantine theology. As to the time of Nicholas's activity, 
Gass holds that it. is well-nigh impossible to speak with 
certainty until more of his writings are made accessible 
to modern critics. He refuses to reject or accept either 
Cave’s or Ulhnann’s opinion on this point. See Fabri- 
cius, Bibl. Gr. (ed. Ilarl.) xi, 290; Ullmann, Dogmatik 
d. griech. K. im 12 Jahrh. in Stud. a. Krit. of 1833, p. 
647 sq. ; llagenbach, 1 list, of Doctrines, i, 385 ; ii, 16, 36, 
41 ; Ceillier, Hist, des Auteurs & 'acres, xiii, 555, 558, 571 
sq.; Migne, Patrologie Grecque,\ ol. xxv. (J. II. W.) 

Nicholas of Modon (Peloponnesus), an Eastern 
ecclesiastic, flourished as bishop of Modon towards the 
close of the 11th century. Little is known of his life, 
but in the opinion of Ullmann he was, if estimated by 
his writings, one of the most distinguished men of his 
time. His theology is strongly impregnated with Neo- 
platonism. Thus, while pretending, like the pseudo- 
Denis the Areopagite, that we can give ourselves an 
idea of God only by analogy, and that we have no 
terms sufficient to express the divine, he enters into the 
greatest details upon the Trinity, upon the relation of 
the three persons who compose it, etc. We have of his 
works, Libellus de corpore et sanguine Christi, Greek and 
Latin, in vol. ii of the Bibliotheca Patrum of Du Due 
(.4 uctarium Ducceanum ) (1624, folio). Among those of 
his W'orks which remain unpublished we note, 7'racta- 
tus tres de processione Spirit us Sancti : — De primatu 
pope p, etc. See Ullmann, Nikolaus von Methone , in 
Theolog. Studien und Kritiken of 1833; Seisen, Nico- 
laus Methonensis , Anselmus Canturiensis , Hugo Grotius , 
quoad satisfactions doctrinam (Heidelberg, 1838, 4to). 

Nicholas of Munster. See Familists. 

Nicholas (St.) of Myra (Lat. Sanetus Nicholaus ; 
Ital. San Niccolo, or Nicola di Bari ; Ger. Der Jleilige 
Nikolaus, or Nikkis'), a highly popular saint of the 
Roman Catholic Church, especially in Italy, and rev- 
erenced still with greater devotion by the Eastern 
Church, and particularly the Russian Church, which 
regards him as a special patron, is generally supposed 
to have been one of the early bishops of Myra, in Lycia. 
Yery few historical data are accessible regarding the 
personal history of this saint. There was a bishop of the 
name of Nicholas much venerated in the East as early 
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as the 6th century; a church was dedicated to him in 
Constantinople about A.D. 560. The precise elate of his 
episcopate is a subject of much controversy. Accord- 
ing to the popular account, he was a confessor of the 
faith in the last persecution under Maximinian, and 
having survived until the Council of Nice, was one of 
the bishops who took part in that great assembly. 
This, however, seems highly improbable. Ilis name 
does not occur among the signatures to the decrees, 
nor is he mentioned along with the other distinguished 
confessors of the faith who were present at the council, 
either by the historians or, what is more important, by 
St. Athanasius. lie may with more probability be 
referred to a later period; but he certainly lived prior 
to the reign of Justinian, in whose time several of the 
churches of Constantinople were dedicated to St. Nicho- 
las. His great popularity and the devotion paid him 
rest mainly on the traditions, both in the West and 
in the East, of the many miracles wrought through 
his intercession. In the Greek Church he ranks next 
to the great fathers. In the West he began to be rev- 
erenced in the 10th century, and since the 12th has 
been one of the most popular of the saints in all Catholic 
Europe. What the historical records do not furnish is 
more than supplied by tradition. The stories of St. 
Nicholas are numberless, and many of them have even 
been treated in art. According to these legends Nicho- 
las was born of illustrious Christian parents, when they 
had been many years married without having children ; 
and it was thought that this son was given by God as 
a reward for the alms which they had bestowed upon 
the Church and the poor, as well as for the prayers 
they had offered up. Their home was in Panthera, a 
city of Lycia, in Asia Minor. The very day of his 
birth this wonderful child arose in his bath, and, join- 
ing hands, praised God that he had brought him into 
the world. And from the same day he would only 
take the breast on Wednesday and Friday, thus know- 
ing how to fast from the time he knew hunger. On 
account of his holy disposition his parents early dedi- 
cated him to the service of the Church. While still 
young Nicholas lost both father and mother, and he 
regarded himself as but God’s steward over the vast 
wealth of which he was possessed, and he did many 
noble acts of charity. At length he determined to go 
to Palestine. On the voyage a sailor fell overboard 
and was drowned, but St. Nicholas recovered him and 
restored his life; and when a storm arose, and they 
were about to perish, the sailors fell at his feet and im- 
plored him to save them, and as he prayed the storm 
went down. After his return from Palestine Nicholas 
dwelt in the city of Myra, where he lived unknown in 
great humility. At length the bishop of Myra died, 
and a revelation was made to the clergy to the effect 
that the first man who should come to church the next 
morning was the man whom God had chosen for their 
bishop. So when Nicholas came early to church to 
pray, as was his custom, the clergy led him into the 
church and consecrated him bishop. He showed him- 
self well worthy of the dignity in every way, but es- 
pecially bv bis charities, which were beyond account. 
Many acts of sueh wonderful import are told of him that 
they may well be believed to be the inspiration of an 
enthusiastic mind. At one time Constantine sent cer- 
tain tribunes to put down a rebellion in Phrygia. On 
their journey they stopped at Myra, and Nicholas in- 
vited them to his table ; but as they were to take 
their seats he heard that the prefect was about to exe- 
cute three innocent men, and the people were greatly 
moved thereat. Then Nicholas hastened to the place 
of execution, followed by his guests. When he arrived 
the men were already kneeling, with their eyes hound, 
and the executioner was ready with his sword. St. 
Nicholas seized his sword, ancl commanded the men to 
be released. The tribunes looked on in wonder, but no 
one dared resist the good bishop. Even the prefect 
sought the saint’s pardon, whieh was granted after mueh 


I hesitation. After this, when the tribunes went their 
way, they did not forget St. Nicholas, for it happened 
that while they were absent in Phrygia their enemies 
poisoned the mind of Constantine against them, so that 
when they were returned to Constantinople he accused 
them of treason, and threw them into prison, ordering 
their execution the next day. Then these tribunes 
called upon St. Nicholas, and prayed him to deliver 
them. That same night he appeared to Constantine 
in a dream, and commanded him to release those whom 
he had imprisoned, and threatened him with God’s 
wrath if he obeyed not. Constantine not only released 
them, but sent them to Myra to thank St. Nicholas, 
and to present him with a copy of the Gospels, which 
was written in letters of gold, and bound in covers set 
with pearls and rare jewels. Also certain sailors who 
were in danger of shipwreck on the Aegean Sea called 
upon Jesus to deliver them, for the sake of St. Nicholas, 
and immediately the saint appeared to them, saying, 
“Lo! here 1 am, my sons; put your trust in God, whose 
servant I am, and ye shall be saved/’ The sea be- 
came calm, and he took them into a safe harbor. Hence 
those who are in peril invoke this saint, and seek aid 
from him. His life was spent in doing all manner of 
good works; and when he died, it was in great peace 
and joy, and he was buried in a magnificent church in 
Myra. The miracles attributed to St. Nicholas after 
his death were quite as marvellous as those he is said 
to have performed while yet alive. Thus we are told, 
for example, that a man who greatly desired to have 
a son made a vow that, if this wish could be realized, 
the first time he took his child to church he would 
give a cup of gold to the altar of St. Nicholas. The 
son was granted, and the father ordered a cup to be 
made; but when it was finished it was so beautiful that 
he decided to retain it for his own use, and had another 
less valuable made for St. Nicholas. At length lie went 
on the journey necessary to accomplish his vow, and 
while on the way he ordered the little child to bring 
him water in the eup which he had taken for himself. 
In obeying his father the boy fell into the water and 
was drowned. Then the father sorely repented of his 
covetousness, and repaired to the church of St. Nicho- 
las, and offered the second cup; but when it was placed 
upon the altar it fell off and rolled on the ground, and 
this it did the second and third time; and while all 
looked on amazed, behold! the drowned child stood on 
the steps of the altar with the beautiful cup in his 
hand ; and he told how St. Nicholas had rescued him 
from death, and brought him there. Then the joyful 
father made an offering of both cups, and returned 
home full of gratitude to the good St. Nicholas. This 
story has often been told in prose and poetry, as well as 
represented in art. Again, a Jew of Calabria, having 
heard of all the wonderful deeds of St. Nicholas, stole 
his image from the church, and set it up in his own 
house. Whenever he left his house he put the eare of 
his goods in the hands of the saint, and threatened 
that if anything should befall them in his absence he 
would chastise the saint on his return. One day the 
robbers came and stole his treasures. Then the Jew 
beat the image, and cut it also. That night St. Nicho- 
las appeared to the robbers all wounded and bleeding, 
and commanded them to restore what they had stolen; 
and they, being afraid at the vision, did as he bade 
them. Then the Jew was converted by this miracle, 
and was baptized. Another rich Christian merchant, 
who dwelt in a pagan country, had an only son who 
was made a captive, and was obliged to serve the king 
of the country as a cup-bearer. One day, as he filled 
the king’s cup, remembering that it was St. Nicholas’s 
day, he wept. Then the king demanded the cause 
of his grief, and when the young man told him, he 
answered, “Great as is thy St. Nicholas, he cannot save 
thee from my hand !” Instantly the palace was shaken 
by a whirlwind, and St. Nicholas appeared and caught 
the youth by the hair, and set him in the midst of his 
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own family, with the king’s enp still in his hand. It 
happened that at the very moment when he arrived his 
father was giving food to the poor, and asking their 
prayers for his captive son. It is necessary to keep 
these traditions in mind when regarding the pictures of 
St. Nicholas, for in two different pictures there appears^ 
a boy with a cup, so that it is important to distinguish 
them by the accessories. Sometimes it is a daughter 
who is rescued from captivity. 

The tomb of St. Nicholas was a famous resort for pil- 
grims for centuries. In 807 the church was attacked 
by Aehmet, commander of the fleet of Harun A1 Ras- 
ehid. But the watchfulness of the monks prevented 
him from doing harm, and, putting to sea, he and his 
whole fleet were destroyed in punishment for their sac- 
rilegious attempt. The remains of the saint rested in 
Myra until 1084, although several attempts were made 
by different cities and churches to possess themselves 
of these sacred (?) relics. At length, in the year 
mentioned, some merchants of Bari, who traded on the 
coast of Syria, resolved to obtain the remains of which 
they had heard such great wonders. At this time Myra 
was desolated by the Saracens, and the ruined church 
was guarded by three monks. The remains were taken 
without difficulty and carried safely to Bari, where a 
splendid church was erected for their resting-place. The 
Venetians, however, claim that they have the true relies 
of St. Nicholas, brought home by Venetian merchants 
in 1100. But the claims of Bari are generally acknowl- 
edged, and the saint is frequently mentioned as St. 
Nicholas of Bari. 

It is a curious fact that in the Russian Church the anni- 
versary of Nicholas’s translation to Bari is still observed 
as a festival on May 9th. In Greek pictures he is repre- 
sented like a Greek bishop, with no mitre, thccross in place 
of the crosier, and the persons of the Trinity embroidered 



on his cope. In Western art he has the bishop’s dress, 
the mitre, the cope very much ornamented, and the 
crosier and jewelled gloves. His attributes are three 
balls, which are on the book at his feet or in his lap. 
They are said to represent the three purses which he 
threw into the window of a poor nobleman, or three 
loaves of bread, emblematic of his feeding the poor; or, 
again, the persons of the Trinity. The first interpreta- 
tion is the most general. See Nicholas of Tolentino. 
lie is chief patron of Russia, patron of Bari, Venice, and 
Freiburg, as well as many other towns and cities, num- 
bers of them being seaport places. He is regarded in 
Roman Catholic countries as the especial patron of the 
young, and particularly of scholars. In England his 
least was celebrated in ancient times with great solem- 
nity in the public schools, Eton, Sarum Cathedral, and 
elsewhere; and a curious practice, founded upon this 
characteristic of St. Nicholas, still subsists in some coun- 
tries, especially in Germany. On the A'igil of his feast, 
which is held on December 6, a person in the appear- 
ance and eostume of a bishop assembles the children of 
a family or of a school, and distributes among them, to 
the good children gilt nuts, sweetmeats, and other little 
presents, as the reward of good eonduct ; to the naughty 
ones the redoubtable punishment of the “ Ivlaubauf.” 
Numberless biographical sketches and narratives of 
his miraculous deeds abound. Some of them are in 
printed, others in MS. form. The most noteworthy 
are, Leonis imperat. orat. gr. prod. (Tolos. 1644); An- 
drew Cretensis inter ejusdem orationes Lett. (ed. Com- 
befis) ; Vita et Metapb'aste, et aliis collect a a Leonardo 
Justiniano, tom. i, ap. Li pom et ap. Snrinm, 6 Dec. ; A7- 
colai Studit re, in tom. ii Anctar. novi. Combefis. For 
other notices, especially those in MS. form, see Fabri- 
cius, Bill. Grceca (ed. Hark), x, 298 ; xi, 292 ; and Tille- 
mont, Me moires Ecclesiastiques , vi, 760, 765, 952. See 
also Ceillier, Ilistoire des Auteurs Sacres, xi, 847 et al.; 
Stanley, Led. on the 1 list, of the East. Ch. p. 200, 224 ; 
Clement, Iland-book of Legendary and Mythological A rt, 
s. v.; Broughton, Bibliotheca llistorica Sacra , vol. ii, 
s. v.; Brand, Popular Antiquities of Great Britain , i, 
415-31. (J.I1.W.) 

Nicholas (St.), surnamed Peregrinas, was an 
ascetic of note, especially in Apulea. He was a native 
of Attica, in Greece. His history is purely tradition- 
ary, and the dates, as well as the statements, are uncer- 
tain. His parents are said to have been poor, and he 
was not taught to read or bred to any trade. When 
he was eight years of age his mother sent him out to 
take care of sheep. From this time he began to sing 
aloud, Eyrie eleeison, which he did night and day; and 
this act of devotion he continued all his life. Ilis 
mother, according to the legends, thought he was pos- 
sessed of the devil, and carried him to a neighboring 
monastery, where the monks shut him up and chastised 
him, but could not hinder him from singing his song. 
He suffered punishment patiently, and immediately be- 
gan again. Returning to his mother, he took a hatchet 
and knife, and, clambering up a mountain, cut branches 
of cedar, and made crosses of them, which he stuck up 
in the highways, and in places inaccessible, praising God 
continually. Upon this mountain he built a hut, and 
dwelt there some time all alone, working continually. 
Then he went to Lepanto, where a monk joined him- 
self to him, and never forsook him. Together they 
went into Italy, where Nicholas passed sometimes for a 
holy man, and sometimes for a madman. He fasted 
every day till evening; his food was a little bread and 
water, and yet he did not grow lean. The nights he 
usually passed in prayer, standing upright. He wore 
only a short vest reaching to the knees, his head, legs, 
and feet being naked. In his right hand he carried a 
light wooden cross, and a script at his side, to receive 
the alms which were given him, and which he usually 
laid out in fruit, to distribute to the boys who went 
about with him singing along with him Eyrie eleeison . 
Ilis oddities caused him to be ill-used sometimes, even 
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by the orders of the bishops. He is said to have per- 
formed various miracles, and to have exhorted the peo- 
ple to repentance. At last falling sick, and visited by 
multitudes who came to beg his blessing, he died, and 
was buried in a cathedral with great solemnity, and ac- 
cording to custom a great number of miracles were 
wrought at his tomb. See Fleury, Ilistoire Ecclesias - 
tique, xiii, 586; Jortin, Eccles . Rem. iii, 143; Ceillier, 
Hist, des Auteurs Sacres, xiii, 438. 

Nicholas de Pistorio, a monastic who labored 
for the Christian cause in the missionary field, flourished 
in the second half of the 13th century. He was a mem- 
ber of the Dominican order, but allied himself with the 
celebrated Franciscan John de Monte Corvino, and ac- 
companied him in his missionary tour to Persia and 
India. Nicholas de Pistorio died in India some time 
after 1291. His memory is revered in all the churches 
of Christ for his great zeal in the cause of the Master. 

Nicholas of Pskoff or Plescow, a Russian her- 
mit who flourished in the second half of the 16th cen- 
tury, and whose legend was written by Horsey in 1570, 
was a great favorite of the people, and was believed 
to have supernatural power, because he went about un- 
clothed without discomfort, enduring unmoved extreme 
heat and cold, and performed many other extraordinary 
things. He was noted also for the great good he did. 
He is particularly remembered as the saviour of his na- 
tive town from the destruction threatened by czar Ivan. 
This prince came to Plescow with the savage intention 
of massacring the whole population there, as he had al- 
ready done at Novgorod. According to the traditionary 
story, it was early morning when the czar approached 
the town. The bells of the churches — those voices of 
Russian religion — were sounding for matins, and for a 
moment his hard heart was melted, and his religious 
feeling was stirred. The hut of the hermit was close 
by ; Ivan saluted him and sent him a present. The 
holy man, in return, sent him a piece of raw flesh. It 
was during the great fast of Lent, and Ivan expressed 
his surprise at such a breach of the rules of the Church. 
“Ivasko, Ivasko,” that is “Jack, Jack” — so with his ac- 
customed rudeness the hermit addressed* his terrible 
sovereign — “ thinkest thou it is unlawful to eat a piece 
of beast’s flesh in Lent, and not unlawful to eat up so 
much man’s flesh as thou hast already done?” At the 
same time he pointed to a dark thunder-cloud over their 
heads, and threatened their destruction by it, if he or 
any of his army touched a hair of the least child’s head 
in that city, which God by his good angel was preserv- 
ing for better purpose than his rapine. Ivan trembled 
and retired, and Plescow was saved. See Strahl, Gesch. v. 
Russland, iii, 213 sq. ; Horsey, Travels (1591), p. 161 sq. ; 
Karamsin, Hist . of Russia , ix, 635 (11 vols. 8vo, to 1618); 
Mouravieff, Hist. Russian Church, p. 119. (J. H . W.) 

Nicholas the Sophist, a Christian philosopher 
who flourished under the emperor Leo I, and down to 
the reign of Anastasius, consequently in the latter half 
of the 5th century, was a pupil of Proclus. Suidas 
(s. v. Nik.) mentions two works of his: UpoyvpvdapaTa 
and MAerai p?)T 0 piicai. Part of the UpoyvpvcKjpaTa 
had been published previously as the work of Libanius, . 
but has more recently appeared as the work of Nicholas 
in Walz’s Rhetor. Grcec. i, 266-420. Suidas (s. v.) men- 
tions another Sophist, a native of Myra, in Cilicia, and 
a pupil of Lachares, who taught at Constantinople, and 
was the author ot a Tk\vt] pi]Topaa) and MeAtrai. See 
Fabricius, Bill. Grcec. vi, 134; Westermann, Geschichte 
der griech . Bcredtsamkeit , § 104, n. 10. — Smith, Diet, of 
Gr. and Rom. Biog. and Mythol. iii, 1192. 

Nicholas of Strasburg, a German mystic, was 
reader in the Dominican convent of Cologne about the 
beginning of the 14th century. He preached in many 
places, as at Strasburg, Freiburg, etc. In 1326 pope 
John XXII appointed him nuntius et minister , giving 
him the superintendence of the convents of his order in 
Germany, There are thirteen sermons of his extant, 


published in Pfeiffer, Deutsche Mystiker , p. 261 sq. ; 
the third and fourth are not complete. These sermons 
are not mystical, but rather of a practical character, in- 
sisting on inward piety and on the practice of the Chris- 
tian virtues. They are, however, rich in images and 
allegories. Nicholas of Strasburg has sometimes been 
mistaken for Nicholas Kejipii de Argentine, who 
flourished some time later. The latter was born in 
1397, became a Carthusian monk, and lived at Chem- 
nitz in 1440, He died in 1497. Pez, in his Bibliotheca 
Ascetica (vol. iv, Regensb. 1724), gives the title of the 
writings of this Nicholas. 

Nicholas (St.) of Tolentino, a Roman Catholic 
ascetic of the 13th century, whose personal history is 
enshrouded by mythical cobweb, was born in the little 
town of St, Angelo, near Fermo, in 1239. His parents, 
the legend goes, had prayed earnestly to St. Nicholas 
for a son, and as they believed that this son was given 
them through the intercession of this saint, they named 
him Nicholas, and dedicated him to the service of the 
Church. At an early age he took the habit of an Au- 
gustine friar, and so great was the austerity of his life 
that it has been said that “he did not live, but lan- 
guished through life.” He was successful as a preacher, 
and his miracles and visions are numberless. He never 
allowed himself to taste animal food, and when he was 
very weak he refused a dish of doves that his brethren 
brought him, and waved his hand above the dish, when 
the doves arose and flew away. St. Nicholas of Tolen- 
tino died Sept. 10, 1309. Tradition teaches that at the 
hour of his birth a brilliant star shot through the heav- 
ens from St. Angelo, where he was born, and rested over 
the city of Tolentino, where he afterwards lived. In 
the year 1302 a plague visited the city of Cordova, and 
according to legend the governor caused the image of 
St. Nicholas of Tolentino to be carried through the 
streets of the city in solemn procession on the day which 
was observed as the festival of that saint. Father G. 
de Navas, bearing a crucifix, met the procession, when 
the figure of Christ stooped from the cross and embraced 
that of St. Nicholas, and immediately the plague was 
stayed. He is also represented in art as restoring a 
child to life, and doing many other miracles. He is 
painted in the black habit of his order, with a star on 
his breast; he often bears a crucifix wreathed with 
lilies, typical of the purity and austerity of his life. 
Several of these are characteristic also of the represen- 
tations of Nicholas of Myra (q. v.), with whom this 
Nicholas appears to have become partially confounded. 
See Clement, Hand-book of Legendary and Mythological 
A rt , s. v. 

Nicholas’s-day (St.), a festival observed by the 
Romish and Greek churches on December 6, in honor 
of St. Nicholas of Myra (q. v.). 

Nicholas I, pope of Rome, one of the most cele- 
brated of the Western pontiffs, who, next to Gregory 
the Great, may be regarded as the founder of the mod- 
ern papacy, and the first advocate of the infallibility 
dogma, by giving authority to the Isidorian decretals, 
is surnamed “ the Great ” because of the stupendous 
work he performed for the establishing of the papacy 
of Rome as a secular and sovereign power, supreme 
to all others. He was a native of Rome, and the de- 
scendant of a noble family. The time of his birth is 
not exactly known ; it falls near the opening of the 9th 
century. He early took holy orders, and was made car- 
dinal deacon by pope Leo IV. On the death of pope 
Benedict HI, in A.D. 858, Nicholas became the choice 
of the papal conclave, and was at once elevated to the 
ehair of St. Peter without consent or consultation of the 
seeular power, as had been the custom since the days 
of Charlemagne. The emperor of Germany, Louis II, 
then, too, king of Italy, was at that time at Rome, and 
he was therefore present at the consecration of the pa- 
pal candidate. Besides being consecrated, Nicholas sub- 
mitted to coronation. This was a new ceremony in 
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popedom. The farseeing successor of Benedict compre- 
hended that the empire of Charlemagne was fast break- 
ing up, and that this was his opportunity to secure 
greater power over the temporalities of the world. lie 
therefore submitted to this additional ceremony to place 
himself by outward pomp and circumstance at least on 
a level with temporal princes. Superior by virtue of his 
ecclesiastical office, the same prince would of course enjoy 
supremacy also as a secular ruler, and for this elevation 
Nicholas 1 now strove. That he succeeded may be 
learned from the impression left by him on his times, as 
we arc told it in the Regin. Citron. ad ann. 8G8, pt. i, p. 
579: "Since the days of Gregory 1 to our time sat no 
high-priest on the throne of St. Peter to be compared 
to Nicholas, lie tamed kings and tyrants, and ruled 
the world like a sovereign : to holy bishops and clergy 
he was mild and gentle, to the wicked and unconverted 
a terror; so that we might truly say a new Elias arose 
in him.” 

The earliest incident of importance in his pontificate 
is his conflict with Photius (q. v.), who had been in- 
truded into the see of Constantinople after the depriva- 
tion of Ignatius (q. v.). As soon as installed, Nicholas 
sent legates to Constantinople to urge the emperor Mi- 
chael III to restore Ignatius to the patriarchal see, and 
at the same time to reclaim the dioceses of Illyricum, 
Apulea, Calabria, and Sicily, which the court of Con- 
stantinople had detached from the see of Pome during 
the schism of the Iconoclasts, and which, after that 
schism had been put down by the Eastern emperors, 
had not been restored (Thomassin, Discipline de VEglise , 
vol. i). The allegiance which the Roman pontiffs had 
paid io Charlemagne and his successors as emperors of 
the West had greatly widened the breach between the 
Roman see and the Byzantines: it was therefore hardly 
to have been expected that the Eastern emperor would 
consent to Nicholas's propositions. Rather did he alto- 
gether ignore the word from Rome, and when Nicholas 
excommunicated Photius, he, in return, at a council as- 
sembled at Constantinople, anathematized Nicholas and 
his followers, asserting at the same time that “since 
the seat of the empire had been removed from Rome to 
Constantinople, the primacy and privileges enjoyed till 
then by the Roman sec had beeome transferred unto 
that of the new capital.” The legates of Nicholas re- 
turned to Rome without having effected anything, the 
anathematized patriarch retaining his see by support 
from the emperor. It remained for Basil the Macedonian 
(q. v.) to effect the change asked for ; but it was brought 
about, not because Rome had asked for it, but rather be- 
cause the new ruler deemed it best to reinstate Ignatius 
(q. v.). At Rome in the mean time a new conflict was 
encountered. Nicholas had been appealed to by the 
unjustly divorced wife of Lothaire, king of Lorraine, the 
younger brother of emperor Louis, and had appointed 
legates to inquire into and report upon the case; and 
the legates — the archbishops of Treves and Cologne — 
in a council held at Metz in 863, having exceeded their 
powers by giving a sentence in favor of Lothaire, the 
pope declared their sentence null, and in a new council 
called at Rome in A.D. 864, deposed and excommuni- 
cated them. Louis now espoused their cause, and 
marched his troops to Rome, in order to enforce satis- 
faction. After some hostile demonstrations, the em- 
peror. terrified, it is said, bv his own sudden illness, and 
some fatalities which befell his followers, desisted from 
the enterprise, and withdrew his troops. Nicholas, once 
satisfied that he had his opponent in his power, con- 
strained Louis to make submission ; the papal decree was 
enforced, and Thcntberga was formally reinstated in 
her position as wife and queen. Though by these acts 
Nicholas did not absolutely advance unexampled pre- 
tensions to supremacy in behalf of the Roman see, he 
yet did more than all his predecessors to strengthen and 
confirm it by the favorable juncture and auspicious cir- 
cumstances which he seized to assert and maintain that 
authority. But this vast moral advancement of the 


popedom was not all which the Roman *ee owes to 
Nicholas I; she owes the questionable boon of the rec- 
ognition of the False Decretals as the law of the Church. 
Nicholas I not only saw during his pontificate the fa- 
mous False Decretals take their place in the jurispru- 
dence of Latin Christendom: if he did not promulgate, 
he assumed them as authentic documents; he gave 
them the weight of the papal sanction, and thus estab- 
lished the great principle which Oregon* I had before 
announced of the sole legislative power of the pope. 
Every one of these papal epistles was a canon of the 
Church ; every future bull therefore rested on the same 
irrefragable authority, and commanded the same implicit 
obedience. The papacy became a legislative as well as 
an administrative authority. Infallibility was the next 
inevitable step, if infallibility was not already in the 
power asserted to have been bestowed by the Lord on 
St. Peter, by St. Peter handed down in unbroken de- 
scent, and in a plenitude which could not be restricted 
or limited to the. latest of his successors. (See the arti- 
cles Decretals, IIincmar of Rueims, and Infalli- 
bility; and, besides the literature appended to these 
articles, comp. Jervis, Hist, of the Ch. of France , i, 32- 
36; Fisher, 1 list, of the Ref. p. 24, 25; Gncttee, The Pa- 
pacy , p. 293 sq. et al.) During the reign of pope Nich- 
olas I the Bulgarians and their king, Bogoris, were con- 
verted to Christianity, and submitted to the authority 
of Rome (comp. Maelear, llist. of Christian Missions 
during the Middle Ages, p. 281 sq.). Nicholas is also 
noted as the pope who formally accepted for the West- 
ern Church the disputed flioque (q.v.) clause (comp. 
Lurnby, Hist, of the Creeds [Loud. 3875, 8vo], p. 37 sq.). 
Pope Nicholas died Nov. 13, 867. lie was afterwards 
canonized. lie wrote about one hundred epistles, which, 
together with his decretals, are to be found in Mansi, 
vol. xv ; a life of his is given in Iduratori, R. R. Ital. SS. 
vol. iii, pt. ii, p. 301. See Giesebrecht, Quelltn d. frith. 
Pabst-Gesch. in the Allgem. Mon.-Schr. Feb. and April, 
1852; Hardonin, Acta Concill. etc., vol. v; Hist, litter, 
de la France, vol. v; Gess. J ferheurdigk. a us d. Leben 
u. d. Schriften llinkmar's (Gutting. 1806); Bower, Hist, 
of the Popes (Lond. 1750, 7 vols. 4to) ; Gfrorer, Kirchen- 
gesch. iii, 1, 237 ; Gieseler, Kirchengcsch. ii, 1 ; Milman, 
Hist, of Latin Christianity, vol. iii, ch. iv; Hardwick, 
Ch. llist. (Middle Ages) p. 123, 124, 136, 153, 166 n. 1, 
182; Wetzer n. Welte (II. C.), Kirchen-Lexikon, vii, 
573-579; Hugo Lammer, Pabst Xikolaus I, u. d. Byzan- 
tinische Htaats-Kirclie. seiner Zeit (Erl. 1857). (J. II. W.) 

Nicholas II, Pope, figures like the preceding as a 
most zealous advocate of papal supremacy. Ilis original 
name was Gerard of Burgundy, and he was a native of 
that province, lie entered the service of the Church, 
and for a time held the archbishopric of Florence. In 
1059 he was elected successor to Stephen IX in the pon- 
tificate. An opposite faction had chosen John, bishop 
of Vclletri, who assumed the pontifical office under 
the name of Benedict X. The Council of Sutri, how- 
ever, disavowed him, and he was obliged to resign his 
claim. The principal opponent of this rival pope was 
Hildebrand [see Gregory VII]; he had determined 
that Gerard of Burgundy should succeed Stephen IX, and 
the word of this wily churchman was law. The imperial 
party, which by request of the Roman nobles had con- 
sented to the advancement of the bishop of Velletri, was 
won over to the Ilildebrandiau candidate by Hildebrand 
himself; and the imperialists afterwards consented not 
only to the degradation, but also to the disfranchisement 
of their own candidate from all ecclesiastical offices. 
Such was the power of papal Rome under the guidance 
of the man celebrated in history as pope Gregory ATI. 
Pope Nicholas 1 1 himself was a man of ordinary ability, 
and but little activity. Ilis pontificate, it is true, wit- 
nessed the two great changes in the papal policy which 
laid the foundations of its vast mediaeval power — the 
decree for the election of the pope by the cardinals of 
Rome, and the alliance with the Normans [see Papacy]; 
yet these changes were effected mainly through the 
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exertions of Hildebrand — the man behind the throne. 
The former of these changes was brought about imme- 
diately after the accession of pope Nicholas II by au- 
thority of the second Lateran Council (q.v.), which 
he summoned A.D. 1059. The decree was ostensibly 
published to restore the right of election to the Homans, 
but it contained a remarkable variation from the origi- 
nal form. The cardinal bishops (seven in number, hold- 
ing sees in the neighborhood of Home, and consequently 
suffragans of the pope as patriarch or metropolitan) were 
to choose the supreme pontiff, with the concurrence first 
of the cardinal priests and deacons (or ministers of the 
parish churches of Koine), and afterwards of the laity. 
Thus elected, the new pope was to be presented for con- 
firmation to Henry, “now king and hereafter to be- 
come emperor,” and to such of his successors as should 
personally obtain that privilege. The decree is truly 
the foundation of that celebrated mode of election in a 
conclave of cardinals which has ever since determined 
the headship of the Church (see Conclave; compare 
Cartwright, On Papal Conclaves [Edinb. 1SG8, 12mo], 
p. 11-13). It was intended not only to exclude the 
citizens, who had, indeed, justly forfeited their primitive 
right, but as far as possible to prepare the way for an 
absolute emancipation of the papacy from the imperial 
control ; reserving only a precarious and personal con- 
cession to the emperors, instead of their ancient legal 
prerogative of confirmation. It was, indeed, provid- 
ed, in effect, that future emperors should exercise the 
right of confirmation if they should have previously 
sought and obtained it from the 1 Ioly See. But of course 
an emperor was hardly likely to sue for this privilege; 
and even should the custom of seeking it be established, 
occasions would not fail to arise in which popes might 
feel themselves able and willing to refuse it. This bold 
innovation was made at a favorable moment, when, in 
fact, there was no emperor who could protest against 
it. Nicholas took an oath from his new vassals the 
Normans, whereby they pledged themselves that after 
his death they would recognise and defend as pope no 
other than the one who should be elected by the cardi- 
nals in accordance with the new regulations. In truth 
popedom was restored to Italy, to Home. The great 
organized and simultaneous effort of the higher clergy 
to become as it were the chief feudatories, and to choose 
their monarch, was thus made possible. Yet the de- 
cree of a council would have proved only a mass of idle 
words, had not the papacy secured command also of 
some strong military force to maintain its independence 
against domestic and foreign foes. Either the emperor 
must still dictate, or the Roman barons overawe the 
election. The pope. with all his magnificent pretensions, 
was but a defenceless vassal— a vassal dependent on for- 
eign resources for his maintenance on his throne. The 
seeond great act of the pontificate of Nicholas II there- 
fore was the conversion of the hostile and unbeliev- 
ing Normans into the faithful allies, the body-guard of 
the pope. Another important event of the reign of 
Nicholas II is the controversy with Berenger of Tours 
(q. v.) regarding the real presence of Christ in the 
eucharist. See Tkaxsubstaxtiation. It was settled 
favorably to Romanism. Though Berenger afterwards, 
when beyond the power of his adversaries, recanted ami 
reassumed his former position, the effect of the Lateran 
decree was, for a time at least, almost to suppress his 
doctrine. Pope Nicholas II died in 10GI. See Vita 
Nicolai 11 Papa, ex Cardinali A rayonia, in IMuratori, 
Renan Italicarum Scriptores, iii, 301 ; Baronins, A nna- 
les Ecclesiastic!, xvii, L48; Jaffe, Reyesta pontijicum Ro- 
ma nor inn , p. 384-389 ; Bower, Hist, of the Popes (see In- 
dex in vol. vii); Riddle, Hist, of the Papacy , ii, 115 sq. ; 
Milman, llist. of Latin Christianity, iii, 295 sq. ; Hallam ; 
Middle Ayes (Smith’s edition), p. 339 sq. ; Hbfier, Cesch. 
der deutschen Papsie , ii, 295-300; Wetzer u. Welte (1*. 
C.), Kirch en-Lexikon, vii, 579-583. (.1. II. W.) 

Nicholas III, Pope, was originally John Cajetanus, 
of the noble Roman house of Orsini, and bore the sur- 
VII. — E 


name of “ the Accomplished,” because, as his Italian Con- 
temporaries alleged, “in him met all the graces of the 
handsomest clerks in the world.” Cajetanus was a man 
likewise of great ability, of irreproachable morals, and 
of vast ambition. The last proved his strong enemy, 
and attached an infamous stain to his name, lie is 
| known in history as a Nepotist (see Dante’s Inferno , 
xix, GO, 95). Previous to his elevation to the papacy, 
j which occurred Nov. 25, 1277, he had played no unim- 
portant part in ecclesiastical affairs. In the papal chair 
he distinguished himself especially by his activity against 
the schismatics and heathens. lie sent legates to Michael 
' Palaeologus, and missionaries to the Tartars, lie com- 
I pelled Charles of Anjou, king of Sicily, to resign his 
j offices of vicar of the empire and governor of Rome, and 
with it to relinquish the supreme power which that title 
gave him in the city, and caused himself to be elected 
! senator, thereby advancing the interests of the papa- 
cy; but he intrusted the discharge of the office to his 
[ relatives, and thus deprived the state of faithful and 
trustworthy officers, his relatives seeking simply to en- 
rich themselves. Under pope Nicholas Ill’s rule the 
power of the Romish see was further greatly increased, 
by his inducing the new Roman emperor, Rudolph of 
Hapsburg, to restore to it a number of its former posses- 
sions which the emperors had at various times wrested 
from Rome. (See Eontaiuni, Del Dominio Temporale 
della Santa Chiesa , and his controversy with IMuratori 
on the subject.) Pope Nicholas III was laboring to se- 
cure the union with the Greek Church resolved on at 
the Council of Lyons in 1274, when he died, August 22 r 
1280. A treatise entitled De electione diynitatum is 
attributed to him. lie embellished Rome consider- 
ably, and built a splendid palace near the church of 
St. Peter. See two short biographies in Muratori, Re - 
I rum Ital. Scriptores, xo\. iii, pt. i, p. GOG sq. ; also Leo, 

I Gesch. der ital. Staaten, iv, G27 sq.; Baronius, Annales 
1 Ecclesiastiei , xxii, 43G ; Bower, Hist, of the Popes (see 
Index in vol. vii); Riddle, Hist, of Papacy, ii, 233 sq.; 
Milman, Hist, of Latin Christianity, vi, 135 sq. ; liefele, 
j Concilienyesch. vi, 141 sq., 1GI sq., 179, 188; Wetzer u. 

1 Welte (R. C.), Kirchen-Lexikon, vii, 5831585. (J. H.W.) 

Nicholas IV, Pope (originally Jerome'), was born 
of lowly estate at Ascoli, in the Papal States. At an 
early age he joined the Franciscans, and became general 
of the order in 1274. lie was made cardinal by Nicho- 
las III, and in 1288 was elected pope three times before 
he decided on accepting the office. He upheld the pre- 
tensions of Charles II of Anjou to the crown of Sicily 
against Alphonso of Aragon, and crowned the former. 
In a meeting of the nobility called by his legates at 
Taraseon in 1289 it was decided that Alphonso should 
renounce his claims on Sicily, and not recognise his 
brother James, who actually reigned there; and in ex- 
change Alphonso was to be released from the ban pro- 
nounced against him, and Aragon declared a fief of 
the see of Rome. James, however, having succeeded 
his brother on the throne of Aragon, refused to recog- 
nise the acts of the assembly of Taraseon, and thereupon 
the ever-ready but now almost powerless bolt of excom- 
munication was hurled against him by the pope. The 
part which Nicholas played in this whole transaction is 
dishonorable and discreditable to Romanism, which has 
never censured it. Not only did he unjustly visit James 
with the ban of excommunication, but unrighteously 
j absolved Charles from a promise he had made, and 
which he, more honorable in thought than his ecclesi- 
astical friends, regarded as binding, and was prevented 
from performing only by the pope's direct command. 
King Edward of England and Alphonso of Aragon had 
arranged terms for the release of Charles, then their 
captive. Within one year Charles was bound by it to 
procure peace between France and Aragon, and, if not 
successful, he solemnly swore to return to his captivity. 
The pope not onty crowned Charles king without refer- 
ence to the result of the mission he had sworn to per- 
form, but when Charles of Valois refused to relinquish his 
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pretensions to Aragon, ami king Philip to surrender the 
cities which lie had seized in that kingdom, and Charles 
of Anjou believed himself bound to return to his captors, 
the pope interfered, and issued a decree against his re- 
turn. “ This was as monstrous an exercise of the absolv- 
ing power,” says Milman justly, “as had ever been ad- 
vanced in the face of Christendom : it struck at the root 
of all chivalrous honor, at the faith of all treaties. It de- 
clared, in fact, that no treaty was to be maintained with 
any one engaged in what the Holy See considered an 
unjust war; that is, a war contrary to her interests. . . . 
It declared that all obligations entered into by a person 
in captivity were null and void, even though oaths had 
been interchanged and hostages given for their perform- 
ance” (Jlist. of Latin Christianity, vi, 175). Ptolemais, 
the last possession of the Christians in Palestine, having 
fallen into the hands of the Mohammedans, Nicholas 
IV sought actively, but in vain, to organize a crusade, 
lie also sought to obtain the .aid of the Moguls in that 
undertaking, and sent them missionaries of his order for 
that purpose, among them John of Monte Corvino (q. v.). 
Pope Nicholas IV died April 4, 1202, bewailing the tu- 
mults of the time and the failure of Europe to relieve 
the Christians in the East. He wrote commentaries on 
the Scriptures and on the Abagister Sentenc., and is- 
sued several bulls in favor of the Franciscans. See I "it a 
Nicolai Papce IV, ah Hieronyino Rubeo composite, etc. 
(Pisa, 17(51, 8vo); and the biography in Muratori, Re- 
rum Italicarum Scriptores, iii, 612; Wetzer u. Welte 
(It. C.), Kirchen-Lexikon, vii, 581, 585; Mil man, Ilist. 
of Latin Christianity, vi, 173 sq. ; llefele, Concilienyesch. 
vi, 1 10, 190 sq., 233 sq., 230. (J. II. W.) 

Nicholas V, Pope, one of the ablest and most es- 
teemed incumbents of the papal chair, distinguished 
alike for his scholarship, tolerant views, and his stern 
integrity, was originally called Tommaso Parentucelli , 
also Tommaso da Sarzana, and was born at Sarzana, 
near Genoa, in 1398. lie was educated at the high 
schools in Bologna and Florence, and was noted there 
for his zeal as a student. lie entered the priesthood at 
the age of twenty-five, and rapidly rose to positions of 
honor. He was employed by successive popes in sever- 
al important diplomatic missions to different countries, 
and discharged his trust most creditably, lie was made 
bishop of Bologna by pope Eugenius IV; in 1415 he was 
made archbishop of Bologna; at Dun, 1416, this same 
pontiff presented him the cardinal's hat; and in 1447, 
upon the death of Eugenius IV, the ability and prudence 
which had marked his course as papal legate during the 
troubled period of the councils of Basle and Florence, 
and in the difficult negotiations with the German and 
other churches which arose therefrom, pointed him out 
as a proper person for the pontificate, and he was conse- 
quently chosen for this office on March 6 of that year. 
The Council of Basle was in session at the time. 1 1 read- 
ily recognised him as pope. There was, however, a schis- 
matic party in the Western Church which supported at 
this time a rival pope, under the name of Felix V. He 
had been elevated to the pontificate by vote of the 
Council of Basle in 1430. The schismatics, it is true, 
had in the mean time been reduced to a small number. 
\et Nicholas respected even his feeblest opponents, and 
by kindness finally won them over, as well as their head, 
the rival pope, and thus restored peace to the Church 
bv the abdication of Felix X in 1410. When dethroned 
the antipope was treated by Nicholas, as before, with 
courtesy and respect, lie was made a cardinal, next in 
honor to the pope, and was appointed perpetual legate 
of the Holy See to Germany. His cardinals were re- 
ceived into the Sacred College, and all his collations of 
benefices were confirmed. But not only was the reign 
of pope Nicholas V signalized by the abdication of this 
the last of the antipopes; every part of Christendom, 
with the exception ot the still unsubdued Hussites of 
Bohemia, paid regard to Nicholas, and honored in him 
a worthy son of the Church, and a proper incumbent in 
the chair of ISt. Peter. Indeed his reign, though brief, 


was marked by events of great moment, which exerted 
a controlling infiuenec upon the history of Europe for 
the next fifty years, and, notwithstanding his hasty 
temper, he restored once more, by the mildness and 
equity of his government, the glory of the papacy. Not 
only Borne, but all Italy enjoyed unwonted tranquillity 
during his reign. “As if intiuenced by the example of 
the head of the Church,” says a contemporary, “the 
states and sovereigns of Italy seemed for a while to for- 
get their feuds, and Italy enjoyed several years of in- 
ternal peace : a rare occurrence in the history of the 
Middle Ages.” In 1450 pope Nicholas V celebrated the 
year of jubilee at Rome with great brilliancy, and the 
papal treasury was much enriched by the prodigious 
number of strangers which the occasion drew to Rome. 
In the same year he succeeded in making peace between 
king Alphonso of Naples and the republic of Venice. One 
of the most important events, however, of his reign was 
the coronation of the emperor Frederick III in 1452, on 
which occasion the latter swore to uphold the pope and 
the Romish Church at all junctures. Nicholas V was less 
fortunate in his transactions with Austria, in which his 
interference profited neither him nor the emperor: the 
pope having taken the emperor’s side, the Austrians and 
Hungarians appealed “ab eo parum instructo ad eundem 
instruendum informandumque magis,” or to a general 
council, and even dared to denounce the election of 
the pope as having been irregular. The most painful 
event that occurred during the reign of Nicholas V was 
the capture of Constantinople by the Turks in the year 
1453. It produced a melancholy impression upon his 
mind, from which he was unable ever after to recover. 
Self-reproach and shame because of his failure to send 
forward the fleet and the land forces which he had pre- 
pared for the relief of the besieged city are said to have 
hastened his death. He delayed to succor the city, it is 
generally believed, in the hope that the Greeks, when 
pressed beyond measure, would ratify the union of the 
Council of Florence on the condition that he would come 
to their rescue. But he delayed too long; and during 
the three remaining years of his pontificate he earnestly 
endeavored to rally and unite the Christian princes in a 
league for the recovery of the captured city. He failed, 
notwithstanding the efforts of the eloquent John of Ca- 
pistrano (q.v.). As a patron of learning, pope Nicholas 
V did invaluable service to literature. Indeed, in the 
judgment of the literary world, the great distinction of 
the pontificate of Nicholas V lies in the eminent service 
which he rendered to the revival of letters dating from 
his age. The comparative repose in which he found the 
world at his accession enabled him to employ, for the 
discovery and collection of the scattered masterpieces of 
ancient learning, measures which were practically be- 
yond the resources of his predecessors. He despatched 
agents to all the great centres, both of the East and of 
the West, to purchase or to copy every important Greek 
and Latin MS. The number collected by him was above 
5000. 11c enlarged and improved the Roman Univer- 

sity. He remodelled, and may almost be said to have 
founded, the Vatican Library, lie caused translations 
to be made into Latin of most of the important Greek 
classics, sacred and profane. He invited to Rome the 
most eminent scholars of the world, and extended his 
especial patronage to those Greeks whom the troubles 
of their native country drove to seek a new home in the 
West. Nicholas V, too, enriched Rome wdth many tine 
buildings, and restored the bridges, as well as the aque- 
duct of the. Aqua Vergine; and yet in his dying hour, 
March 24, 1455, he could appeal for judgment to the 
personal knowledge of the cardinals, to the world, even 
to higher judgment, regarding his acquisition and his 
employment of the wealth of the pontificate: “All these 
and every other kind of treasure Avere not accumulated 
by avarice, not by simony, not by largesses, not by par- 
simony, as ye know, but only through the grace of the 
most merciful Creator, the peace of the Church, and the 
perpetual tranquillity of my pontificate” (comp. Black- 
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wood’s Magazine. Nov. 187 1 , p. 604 sq.). See Vespasian, 
Nicola r, and Manetti, Vita Nicolai V, both in Mura- 
tori, “ Seriptores,” vol. xxv; Georgius, Vita Nicolai V 
(Uoine, 1742, 4to) ; Wetzer u. Welte (R. C.), Kirchen - 
Lexikon, vii, 585-591 ; Milman, Hist, of Latin Christian- 
ity, viii, 90 sq. ; Butler, Neeles . Ilist. ii, 125 sq.; Riddle, 
Hist, of the Papacy, ii, 371 sq. ; Bower, Hist, of the Pojjes, 
vol. viii. (J. II. W.) 

Nicholas V, the Antipope, whose original name 
was Peter di Corbario (or Cor car o'), was born in the 
Abruzzi; he belonged to the extreme Franciscan fac- 
tion ; a man of such rigid austerity that no charge 
could be brought against him by his enemies but hy- 
pocrisy. The one imputation was that he had lived in 
wedlock for live years before he put on the habit of St. 
Francis. He took the vows with his wife’s consent. He 
had won the confidence and esteem of the people as an 
ecclesiastic, and was therefore regarded by the emperor 
Louis of Bavaria as a proper person to fill the papal 
chair (1328) in antagonism to John XXII, then a forced 
resident of Avignon, because of his controversy with 
the emperor. See John XXII. All that pope John 
could do was to fulminate bulls and decrees against the 
emperor, and call upon the electors to make choice of 
a new ruler. Of course all his requests were of no 
avail, for no one paid any attention to a pope away 
from Rome and in dispute with the emperor. But 
John was not the only sufferer. All this while the 
emperor, too, was losing ground ; his popularity waned 
at Rome, and he found himself obliged to retire from 
that 1 place in Aug. 1328; and, as the influence of the 
Guelphs continued to gather strength throughout It- 
aly, lie was forced to quit the country altogether, 
and to return to Germany in 1329. llis pope was 
soon after delivered up to the legates of John, who 
compelled him to perform a solemn act of abjuration, 
and then sent him to Avignon, where he was confined 
as a prisoner for the remainder of his life. Nicholas 
was closely watched, and kept secluded from intercourse 
with the world, but allowed the use of books and all the 
services of the Church. He lived about three years 
and a half in this state, and died a short time before his 
triumphant rival. See Milman, Hist, of Latin Chris- 
tianity, vii, 103-1 1 1 ; Bower, Hist, of the Popes, vol. vii ; 
Riddle, Hist, of the Papacy, ii, 332 sq. (J. H.W.) 

Nicholites, a sect of religionists who professed 
nearly the same principles as the Quakers, and were 
ultimately incorporated with them, flourished in Mary- 
land (Caroline Co.) in the latter half of the 18th century. 
Their chief support and founder was Joseph Nichols, a 
man possessed of strong powers of mind and a remark- 
able flow of spirits, though of limited education, and a 
husbandman by occupation. His vivacity and humor 
caused his company to be much sought after, and gave 
him great influence over his companions. On the first 
day of the week, and at other times of leisure, many col- 
lected to hear his entertaining conversation. At one 
of these convivial meetings he was accompanied by an 
intimate friend, who was taken ill and died suddenly at 
the place where they were assembled. This solemn 
warning was through divine mercy made effectual in 
awakening the attention of Joseph Nichols, showing 
him the uncertainty of life, and producing a radieal ref- 
ormation in his character, llis mind became enlight- 
ened and imbued with heavenly truth, and, being called 
to a holy life, he yielded obedience to the impressions of 
divine grace. When his neighbors came around him 
as usual, seeking mirthful entertainment, he appeared 
more serious, and proposed that they should spend their 
time more rationally than they had done, and that a 
portion of the Scriptures should be read. They assented 
to his suggestions, and for some time their meetings 
were gradually changed from scenes of mirth to seasons 
of serious thoughtfulness, until at length he was led to 
appear among them as a preacher of righteousness. llis 
meetings attracted much attention, and crowds assem- 


bled to hear him. His ministry being attended with 
heart-searching fervor, many were so reached by it that 
they embraced his views, and endeavored to conform 
their lives to the dictates of that holy principle which 
he inculcated, believing it would lead out of all error 
and into all truth. Such was the authority and unction 
with which he sometimes spoke, and the deep feeling 
that pervaded the audience, that some would cry out 
audibly, and even prostrate themselves in the meeting, 
lie travelled as a minister through the districts on the 
eastern shore of Maryland, in some parts of the western 
shore, and in Pennsylvania and Delaware. In his meet- 
ings he sat in silence until he believed himself called and 
qualified to preach. Sometimes, feeling no such qualifi- 
cation, the meetings terminated in silenee. When asked 
whether he would preach that day, his answer was, “I 
mean to be obedient.” His meetings were frequently 
held under the shade of trees, sometimes in private 
houses, and occasionally in the meeting-houses of Friends. 
As he continued to hold meetings for divine worship, a 
change in the habits and appearance of the people became 
conspicuous, lie insisted on the doctrine of self-denial, 
and the subjugation of every appetite or desire that would 
lead the soul away from God. Hence the Nicholites 
were remarkably plain in their dress and in the fur- 
niture of their houses; they bore a decided testimony 
against war, slavery, oaths, and a stipendiary ministry. 
On account of these testimonies, some of them suffered 
by distraint of their goods and imprisonment. William 
Dawson, for his testimony against a hireling ministry, 
was confined in Cambridge jail, thirty miles from his 
place of residence. He and James Harris were the first 
among them to set ail example of justice towards the 
African race held in bondage. They liberated their 
slaves, and their example being soon followed by others, 
it became an established principle among the Nicholites 
that none of their members should hold slaves or even 
hire them of their masters. Some of them carried their 
zeal still further, among whom was James Horney, who 
refused to eat with slaveholders, or to partake of the 
produce raised by the labor of slaves. The Nicholites 
applied to the Legislature of Maryland and obtained an 
act authorizing them to solemnize their marriages ac- 
cording to their own order, and without the aid of a 
priest; also allowing them the privilege, in judicial 
eases, of affirming instead of taking an oath. In this 
act they were called “Nicholites, or New Quakers;” but 
the appellation which they gave themselves was Friends. 
Joseph Nichols was not permitted long to continue with 
the flock he had gathered, being called away by death. 
He had given evidence of his sincere piety by the prac- 
tice of all the Christian virtues, and left a pure example 
that was encouraging to survivors. He had been re- 
markable for his liberality and kindness to the poor, in- 
somuch that it was reported of him that he took off bis 
coat and gave it to a poor slave who attended meetings 
without one; thus literally fulfilling the precept, “he 
that hath two coats let him impart to him that hath 
none.” Those who had been convinced and proselyted 
by his ministry, feeling the necessity of some organiza- 
tion, concluded to establish a regular order of Church 
discipline, which was effected about the year 1780. 
About this time several persons among them appeared 
in the ministry, and exercised their gifts to the edifica- 
tion and comfort of the members. Ground was purchased 
and held by trustees for the use of the society, and three 
meeting-houses, in Caroline Co., Maryland, were built, in 
which divine worship was held on First-days, and in the 
middle of the week. Their practice was to sit in silence 
in order to hold communion with the Father of Spirits, 
and wait for his aid to enlighten and strengthen them, 
without which they believed no acceptable worship 
could be performed. They also held meetings for dis- 
cipline once a month, and adopted rules for Church gov- 
ernment similar in principle to those established in the 
Society of Friends. After the Nicholites had continued 
as an independent association about twenty years, some 
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of the most discerning of its members concluded it might 
tend to mutual advantage if a union with the Society 
of Friends could be effected. Many Friends, travelling 
in the line of the ministry, had visited the meetings of 
the Nicholitcs, whose hearts were always open to receive 
them; theyhad read Friends’ books, held social inter- 
course with them, and found the two societies were one 
in the vital, fundamental principle of their profession. 
The strict rules of discipline adopted by the Nicholites 
began to be considered too strait for some of their mem- 
bers, especially their young people, who longed for 
greater liberty, and indulged themselves in the wearing 
of dyed garments. At length a proposition to unite 
themselves with the religious Society of Friends was 
brought before their monthly meeting, but not then 
adopted. After more than a year it was again brought 
forward and met with a similar result. When several 
months had elapsed, it was moved the third time, and 
afterwards the fourth time, the opposition at each be- 
coming less. Finally, those who were unfavorable to 
the measure proposed that such as were prepared to 
unite with the Society of Friends had better do so; and 
such as were not prepared would continue as they were; 
and they added it might be of use to those who re- 
mained, as it would lead them to a serious examination 
that might result in entire unanimity. Accordingly a 
committee was appointed to attend the nearest monthly 
meeting of the Society of Friends, and lay the matter 
before them. The proposition for a union being laid 
before Third Haven Monthly Meeting, was deliberately 
considered, and a committee appointed to take an oppor- 
tunity with the applicants in a collective capacity, and 
‘•treat the matter with them as way may open as to the 
grounds of their request; and report of their situation 
and state of unity in regard thereof to our next meet- 
ing.” The result was that nearly all who had made 
application (about four hundred in number, including 
the children who were added) were received into mem- 
bership; and most of those few who were not received 
acknowledged it was quite as well for them to be left at 
present. Those who had thus voluntarily withdrawn 
from the Society of the Nicholites, for whose use their 
meeting-houses were held, conceived that they had for- 
feited their claims to the property; but those who re- 
mained attached to the old order thought differently, 
and wished that they should all continue to meet to- 
gether as they had previously done. They accordingly 
met together on First-days for divine worship in per- 
fect harmony and mutual love. Their meetings in the 
middle of the week were held on different days, on ac- 
count of the meetings for discipline held separately by 
each society, and the Nicholites continued the title of 
the property in their own name by mutual agreement. 
After time and opportunity had been given for showing 
the effect of the union, those of the Nicholites who had 
remained and kept up their organization, (hiding their 
apprehensions were not realized, and that those who had 
united themselves with Friends continued to be plain, 
self-denying, and upright in their conduct, concluded to 
follow their example, and were received into member- 
ship with Friends. Trior to the dissolution of their 
society, the Nicholites transferred to the Society of 
Friends the three meeting-houses they held in Caroline 
Co., Maryland, which were called Centre, Tuekahoe 
Neck, and North-west Fork. The first two still remain 
in the occupancy of Friends; the meeting -house at 
North-west Fork was in the year 1818 removed to an- 
other district, and the name changed to Tine Grove. 
The condescension and brotherly love manifested by the 
Nicholites while deliberating on the proposition to unite 
with Friends, and the subsequent joint occupation of 
their meeting-houses after a part of them had seceded, 
are worthy of especial attention, as an example of Chris- 
tian charity rarely equalled in ecclesiastical history. See 
Janney, History of the Reliyious Society of Friends, vol. 
iii. eh. xviii. 

Nichol(l)s, William, D.D., an English divine 


I of great renown for his learning, was born at Doning- 
I ton, Buckinghamshire, in 1004. lie was educated at 
! St. Taul’s School, London, whence, in 1079, he went to 
Magdalen Hall, Oxford, and afterwards removed to 
Wadham College. He became successively fellow of 
Merton College in 1084. and rector of Selbey, Sussex, 
in 1091. lie died in 1712. lie wrote, A j)ractic<d Essay 
on the Contempt of the World (Lond. 1098, 8vo) :—The 
Duty of Inferiors towards their Superiors , in fee jtruefi- 
cal discourses (Lond. 1701, 8vo) : — A Conference with a 
Theist ; containing an A nswer to all the most usual Objec- 
tions of the Infidels against the Christian Religion (1098- 
1703,4 vols. 12mo; 3d ed. with the addition of two con- 
ferences, Lond. 1723, 2 vols. 8vo), intended as a reply 
to Gibbon's Oracles of Reason , a rationalistic treatise, 
of which, as Leland lias it, “ it hath not left any material 
. . . unanswered” (Deist ical Writers [Lond. 1755,3 vols. 
12mo], i, 77): — Defensio Ecclesice A nglicance (Lond. 
1723, T2rno) : first written in Latin for the use of foreign- 
ers, and afterwards translated into English by the au- 
thor, and published under t lie title of A Defense of the 
Doctrine and Discipline of the Church of England (3d ed. 
Lond. 1730, Svo). Dr. Waterland pointed it out as the 
best exposition of the Church of England view on the 
sacraments. It was answered, with an exposition of the 
Remonstrant view, by James Pierce in 1 Indication of 
the Dissenters (1718, 8vo) : — A Commentary on the Book 
of Common Prayer (2d ed. with additional notes by 
bishop Overall, bishop Andrews, bishop Cofin, and Dr. 
J. Mills [Lond. 1712, fol.]): — A Supplement to the Com- 
mentary on the Book of Common Prayer (Lond. 1711, 
fol.) : — A Commentary on the first Fifteen and Part of the 
Sixteenth Articles of the Church of England (Lond. I7T2, 
fol.) : — Notes on the Rubric , on the Place for the Cele- 
bration of Common Prayer (“Tracts of Anglican Fa- 
thers,” i, 328) : — On Sponsors and Confirmation (ib. iii, 
249) : — HistoHce Sacree , lib. vii, etc. (Lond. 1711, 12mo), 
etc. See Darling, Cyclop. Bibliographica , ii, 2195; 
Wood, A thence Oxonien. ; Gen. Biog. Diet. s. v. (J. N. T.) 

Nichols, George, an American educator and di- 
vine, was born at Reading, Mass., near the opening of 
this century. lie was educated at Yale College, class 
of 1824, and immediately after graduation entered the 
divinity school connected with that high school, and 
there completed his theological studies in 1828. He 
taught for a while, but was finally ordained, and called 
to the pastorate at Chicopee Falls. He left this charge 
to return to the task of teaching at Springfield, Mass., 
where he died, Feb. 18, 1841. 

Nichols, Ichabod, I).D., a Congregational minis- 
ter of some note, was born at Portsmouth. N. H., July 
5, 1784. Tic was educated at Harvard University, class 
of 1802; then studied theology at Salem ; and from 1805 
to 1809 taught in his alma mater in the mathematical 
department. January 7, 1809, he was made associate 
pastor, with the Rev. Dr. Deane, of the First Congrega- 
tional Church, Portland, and after his colleague’s de- 
cease became sole pastor, continuing so until 1855, 
when he was given the assistance of a colleague. He 
then made Cambridge bis residence, only attending to 
his pastoral obligations as his health would permit. 
He died Jan. 2, 1859. lie was for many years vice- 
president of the American Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences. In his theology he was a Unitarian of the con- 
servative school. He published in 1830 a work on 
Natural Theology , containing some original views and 
illustrations; and lie left a work nearly ready for the 
press entitled Hours with the Evangelists (Boston, 1859- 
04, 2 vols. 8vo), which embraces an argument for the 
Christian re vein t ions and miracles, directed mainly 
against the Straussian theory, and a series of critical 
and philosophical comments on the principal epoch of 
the life of Jesus. A volume entitled Remembered Words 
from the Sermons of the Rev. I. Nichols appeared in Bos- 
ton in 1860. (J. II. W.) 

Nichols, James, a Presbyterian minister, was 
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born in Berkeley, Bristol County. Mass., Aug. G, 1811. 
He was educated at Union College, Schenectady, N. Y., 
and studied theology in the seminary at Andover, Mass. ; 
was licensed in 1888, and ordained in 1845 as pastor of 
the Presbyterian Church, Oneida, N.Y. This was his 
only charge. He was principal of the Synodical Acad- 
emy at Genesee, N. Y., from 1850 to 1858, and was chap- 
lain of the Western House of liefuge, Rochester, N. Y., 
from 1859 until he entered the army as chaplain of the 
108th Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry. II is ex- 
posed camp life ended in his contracting a fever, and he 
died Jan. 81, 18G4. See Wilson, Presb. JJist. Almanac , 
18G5, p. 112. (J.L.S.) 

Nichols, John, an American missionary to India, 
was born at Antrim, N. II., June 20, 1790; graduated 
«at. Dartmouth College in 1813. Two years before, dur- 
ing a revival of religion in college, his mind became 
permanently affected with religious truth. He yielded 
ins heart to Christ, and on being convinced that it was 
his duty to serve him in the Gospel, entered the theo- 
logical seminary at Andover in Oct., 1813. He was or- 
dained at Boston, with the missionaries Swift, Graves, 
Parsons, and But trick, Aug. 2, 1817. lie sailed for Bom- 
bay with his wife Sept. 5, 1817, and arrived Feb. 23, 
1818. After toiling in his benevolent work nearly seven 
years, he died of a fever at Bombay Dec. 10, 1824. See 
Memoirs of American Missionaries, s. v. 

Nichols, John Cutler, a Congregational minis- 
ter, was born at West Brookfield, Mass., Nov. 17, 1801, 
and was educated at Yale College, class of 1824. He 
then entered upon the study of theology in the Yale di- 
vinity school, and graduated in 1830. lie was ordained 
as evangelist by the Brookfield Association Oct. 12, 1831, 
and went to labor in Canada. In 1834 he was called as 
pastor of the Second Congregational Church in Stoning- 
ton, Conn., and remained in that charge until 1839. In 
1840 he was offered and accepted the pastorate at Leb- 
anon, Conn. In 1854 he left the ministry, and engaged 
in teaching, and was thus employed at Lynn, Conn., 
until his death, Jan. 8, 18G8. See Congrcg. Qu. vol. x. 

Nichols, Joseph. See Niciiolitks. 

Nichols, Warren, a Presbyterian minister, was 
born at Reading, Mass., Jan. 2G. 1803. lie was the child 
of pious parents, and in his eighteenth year was convert- 
ed, and from that time devoted himself to preparing for 
the work of the ministry. In 1828 he graduated at Will- 
iams College, Mass., and in 1832 at Andover Theolog- 
ical Seminar}'. After preaching one year in New Eng- 
land, lie left in 1833 for the Mississippi valley, under the 
patronage of the New Hampshire Missionary Society, 
and labored for a short time at St. Charles, Mo. In 
1834 lie removed to Illinois, where he was actively en- 
gaged five years, a part of the time in connection with 
Dr. Nelson, in his institute for training young men for 
the ministry. In 1839 he went to Ohio, where he 
labored as a missionary for six years. At length fail- 
ing health compelled him to retire from the ministry, 
and in 1855 he removed to Lima, Ohio. During his 
last years he labored as agent for the American Bible 
Society. He died June 7, 18G2. Mr. Nichols was a 
man of much energy, of large views, a good citizen, and 
a faithful minister. See Wilson, Presb. JJist. Almanac, 
18G3, p. 306. (J. L. S.) 

Nicholson, David B., a minister of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, South, was born in the county of 
Iredell, N.C., Feb. 1, 1809. lie was converted and join- 
ed the Church at the age of nineteen. lie soon after 
determined to enter the ministry, and was received on 
probation in the Virginia Conference in 1831; he was 
afterwards ordained deacon and elder, and for the space 
of eleven years supplied many important charges. In 
1842 he was appointed presiding elder of the Newbern 
District, and was continued in that office for the next 
twenty-five years, except the years 18GI and 1SG2, 
when he was in charge of the Magnolia Circuit, lie 


was several times elected to the General Conference, 
and was twice called to preside over his own conference 
in the absence of the bishop. He died April 15, 18GG. 
In all his official career — in quarterly, annual, and gen- 
eral conferences — his prudence and soundness of judg- 
ment created a great confidence in his opinions upon all 
matters touching the interests of the Church. II is busi- 
ness habits were so exact and wise that, from time to 
time, he was elected a trustee of most of the institutions 
of the Church. Ilis integrity in all departments of ac- 
tion was of a stern and lofty style. He dealt justly, he 
loved mercy, he walked humbly in the sight of God. 
He was a good, faithful, devout man, a citizen without 
reproach, a Christian of great purity of heart and life. 
See Min. of Ann. Conf. M.E. Church, South, 18GG 1869, 
p. 13. 

Nicholson, John, a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was born at Lewes, Del., Nov. 2, 
1807 ; was converted in Philadelphia; joined the Phila- 
delphia Conference in 1828; in 1835 was set off with 
the New Jersey Conference; in 1838 was returned to 
the Philadelphia Conference; 1838-41 was stationed in 
Philadelphia, and there he died, Oct. 11, 1843. John 
Nicholson “was a man of study, of method, and of 
prayer.” He was indeed one of the most diligent 
students of his time in the ministry of his Church. 
His talents were substantial rather than splendid, and 
his ministry in demonstration of the spirit and of power. 
Many conversions and much good resulted from his 
labors, and his memory is precious. See Minutes of 
Conferences, iii, 4G8. (G. L. T.) 

Nicholson, William (1), a noted English prel- 
ate, was born near the close of the 10th century, and 
was educated at Magdalen College, Oxford. After tak- 
ing holy orders, he was first rector of Landeilovawr, 
1629; subsequently canon-residentiary of St. David's, 
and archdeacon of Brecknock; ejected at the Rebel- 
lion, but elevated to the bishopric of Gloucester in 1660- 
1G61, and held that see until his death in 1672. lie 
maintained and defended the Church of England against 
its enemies in the days of its adversity, and is said to 
have been a person of great learning and piety. He 
was greatly admired by Dr. George Bull for his knowl- 
edge of the fathers and the schoolmen, and for his large 
stores of critical learning. He wrote, Apology for the 
Discipline of the Ancient Church of England (Loud. 
1657-59, 4to) : — "E/c3 , £(7tc Triortojc, or an Exposition of 
the Apostles' Creed, delivered in several Sermons (1661, 
fob), very rare : — .4 Plaine but Full Exposition of the 
Caiechisme of the Church of England (Loud. 16G1, 1662, 
1663, 1G68. 1678, 168G, 4to; new ed. 1844, 8vo). See 
Nelson, Life of Bishop Bull , p. 206; Stoughton, Levies. 
Hist, of England ( Church of the Restoration'), i, 492; 
Tulloch, Rat. Thcol. of England, i, 361. 

Nic(h)olson, William (2), D.D., a learned Eng- 
lish prelate, son of Joseph Nicholson, rector of Hemland, 
in Cumberland, was born at Orton, in that county, about 
1655. After a preparatory training he was sent to Ox- 
ford, and entered Queen’s College in 1G70. He took the 
degree of B.A. in 1075-G, and M.A. in 1679. He was soon 
after invited by Sir Joseph Williamson, fellow of the 
same college, and then secretary of state to Charles II, 
to accompany him in his travels in Germany. Nicholson 
also visited France, and on his return to England wrote 
on what he had seen abroad. He was made fellow of 
his college in 1679. About the same time his merit 
recommended him to Dr. Edward Rainbow, bishop of 
Carlisle; he was presented with a province and deanery 
in that church; and afterwards (1702), having greatly 
distinguished himself in the literary world, was pro- 
moted to the see of Carlisle. Bishop Nicholson was 
deeply engaged in the Bangorian controversy, which be- 
gan in 1717. In 1718 he was translated to the bishopric 
of Londonderry, in Ireland. Still continuing in favor at 
court, he was, Jan. 28, 1726, raised to the archbishopric 
of Cashell, and made primate of TNI unster in the room 
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of Dr. William Paliser; but he was prevented from 
entering into the full possession of this last dignity by 
his sudden death, which occurred at Derry, Feb. 13, 
1727. Brown Willis observes, in relation to his charac- 
ter, that he was a man of very great learning, to whom 
the world is much indebted, not only for what he has 
published on antiquity, but in the universal sciences, 
lie was certainly endued with an industrious faculty, 
such as is requisite for an antiquarian. He frequently 
falls, however, into mistakes for want of sufficient ac- 
curacy, not only in respect to manuscripts, which might 
be excusable, but in regard to printed and common 
books; and moreover the character he gives of many 
authors appears not to be free from prejudice. The best- 
known of his learned writings are his Descriptions of 
Poland, Denmark, etc.; the English Historical Library 
( 1 GOG) ; and especially his Tracts on the Bangorian con- 
troversy, entitled A True State of the Controversy be- 
tween the present Bishop and Dean of Carlisle, lie also 
published a Sermon preached in the cathedral church 
of Carlisle, and some other sermons preached at differ- 
ent times, but these have never been collected into a 
volume. See Hook, Eccles. Biog. vii, 410-421 ; Perry, 
Hist, of the Ch. of England, iii, 387 ; Stephen, Hist, of 
the Ch. of Scotland, iv, Gl, 112, 133 sq. ; Alii bone, Diet, 
of Brit, and Amer. Auth. ii, s. v. ; Gen. Biog. Diet. s. v. 

Nickel, Goswin, a noted Jesuit, flourished as gen- 
eral of his order near the middle of the 17th century. 
He was successor to Alexander Gottefredi, who died in 
March, 1051. The dislike which the order cherished 
against the latter was considerably intensified against 
Nickel, who, though it cannot be said that he contem- 
plated any radical reforms, generally speaking, was wont 
to insist obstinately on his own views, and in his man- 
ner and conduct was rough, repulsive, and wanting in 
due respect for others. By this he very soon offended 
the self-love of powerful members of the order so pro- 
foundly and so sensibly that the congregation general 
of 1G6I took steps against him, such as might have been 
thought impossible, if we consider the monarchical char- 
acter of the institute. He was finally deposed, and is 
seldom heard of after. For details as to the Jesuitical 
intrigues to bring about his deposition, see Ranke, Hist, 
of the Papacy, ii, 247. (J. H.W.) 

Nickell, James Haggard, a Presbyterian minis- 
ter, was born Aug. 1, 1820. lie was educated at Cumber- 
land College, Princeton, Ivy., class of 1854; studied the- 
ology privately; was licensed in 1854, and ordained in 
1855; and labored within the bounds of Princeton Pres- 
bytery at Salubria, Sharon, and Liberty churches, in 
Kentucky, until 18G0, when he removed to Salem, Ma- 
rion County, 111., and there labored until his death, Nov. 
20, 18G4. Air. Nickell was learned in Biblical and the- 
ological science, using his knowledge with rare skill. As 
a man, he possessed all the requisites which constitute a 
perfect gentleman; as a preacher, he was dignified, ear- 
nest. and impressive. See Wilson, Presb. Hist. Alma- 
nac, 18GG, p. 301. (J. L. S.) 

Nickerson, II km an, a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was born in Orrington, Me., Sept. 3, 
1707, and there spent his childhood and youth, enjoying 
the privileges of the common schools, and being trained 
in habits of industry and virtue by pious parents. When 
twent v-one years of age, under the labors of Bev. Fnoch 
Mndge, he experienced religion and united with the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Soon after he felt called 
to preach, and in 1821 was received into the New Eng- 
land Conference. At the organization of the Maine 
Conference he was one of the original members, and 
soon took a prominent position among his brethren. 
After filling important charges he was appointed pre- 
siding elder, and sustained the responsibilities of that 
ofiiee twenty-one years. With the exception of three 
years, from 1828 to 1831, his life was spent in the itiner- 
ant. work. Poor health obliged him to take a superan- 1 
nuated relation in 18GG, and that he was justified in this ! 


step is evident from the rapid decline of his health, 
finally terminating in his death Dec. 2G, 18G9. 44 1 Ionian 
Nickerson was distinguished for solid and enduring 
qualities of mind and heart. A good judgment, clear 
perceptions of the truths of the Gospel, a firm adherence 
to the doctrines and polity of the Church, and a manly 
utterance of his sentiments, made him a useful minister 
of the Lord Jesus Christ. His candor and knowledge 
of human character enabled him, when presiding elder, 
to put the right man in the right place. He was highly 
esteemed by his brethren in the ministry as a safe coun- 
sellor and a judicious friend. In difficult questions his 
opinion was sought and his advice justly prized. Four 
times was he chosen a delegate to the General Confer- 
ence.” See Minutes of A nnual Conferences, 1870, p* 147. 

Nicklausliausen, John. See John of Nick- 

LAUSIIAUSEN. 

Nicobulus, an Eastern ecclesiastic of whose per- 
sonal history we know scarcely anything, was a friend 
and relative of Gregory Nazianzen. Nicobulus is noted 
as the author of a poem, addressed to his son of the same 
name, in reply to one by Gregory, in which the latter 
had begged him to allow his son to leave his native 
country for the purpose of studying eloquence. The 
poem of Nicobulus is found among those of Gregory, 
beginning Tticrov t/ior, pvSrovQ 7ro$£u)v TcoSttig ra 
(piptora. See Fabricius, Bibl. Grac. ix, 311; Smith, 
Diet, of Greek and Roman Biog. and Mythol. s. v. 

Nicodemites was the name given, in the times 
of the Beformation, to temporizing Frenchmen who, 
although reformers at heart, complied with Romish rites 
and customs, thus going to Christ secretly, and in the 
spirit of Nicodemus. Calvin wrote several tracts against 
them, for instance, The Sinfulness of Outward Conform- 
ity to Romish Rites (in Calvin’s Tracts, translated from 
the original Latin by Henry Beveridge, Edinb. 1849-51, 
3 vols. 8vo). See Hardwick, Reformation, ch. ii, p. 118, 
note 3 ; Darling, Cycl. Bibl. i, 559. 

Nicode'mus fSiKonptoQ, conqueror of the people'), 
a Pharisee, a ruler (npywr, the usual title for a member 
of the Sanhedrim) of the Jews, and teacher (the article 
in o c hcdoK. is probably only generic, although Winer 
and bishop Middleton suppose that it implies a rebuke) 
of Israel (John iii, 1, 10), whose secret visit to our Lord 
was the occasion of the discourse recorded by the evan- 
gelist. The name was not uncommon among the Jews 
(Josephus, A nt. xiv, 3, 2), and was no doubt borrowed 
from the Greeks. In the Talmud it appears under the 
form *jV£ h *ip3, and some would derive it from ^pS, in- 
nocent, m, blood (i. e. 44 Sceleris purus”); Wetstein, X. 
T. i, 150. In the case of Nicodemus ben-Gorion, the 
name is derived by R. Nathan from a miracle which he 
is supposed to have performed (Otho, Lex. Rab. s. w). 

Nicodemus is only mentioned by John (yet some Ger- 
man rationalists have sought or rather forced a compar- 
ison with the rich young man of Mark x, 17-24), who 
narrates his nocturnal visit to Jesus, and the conversa- 
tion which then took place; at this the evangelist may 
himself have been present. A.D. 26. The high sta- 
tion of Nicodemus. and the avowed scorn under which 
the rulers concealed their inward conviction (John iii, 
2) that Jesus was a teacher come from God, are suffi- 
cient to account for the secrecy of the interview. A 
constitutional timidity is discernible in the character of 
the inquiring Pharisee, which could not be overcome 
by his vacillating desire to befriend One whom he knew 
to be a Prophet, even if he did not at once recognise in 
him the promised Messiah. Thus the few words which 
he interposed against the rash injustice of his colleagues 
are cautiously rested on a general principle (John vii, 
50), and betray no indication of his faith in the Galihcan 
whom his sect despised. Even when the power of 
Christ’s love, manifested on the cross, had made the 
most timid disciples bold, Nicodemus did not come for- 
ward with his splendid gifts of affection until the ex- 
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ample had been set by one of his own rank and wealth, 
and station in society (xix, 39). See Hase, Leben Jesu , 
p. 106 sq. ; Volbeding, Index Programmatum , p. 32. 

In these three notices of Nicodemus a noble candor 
and a simple love of truth shine out in the midst of hes- 
itation and fear of man. Hut Niemever ( Charakt . i, 
113 sq.) has endeavored to show that the apparent ti- 
midity of Nicodemus was but reasonable prudence. We 
can easily believe the tradition that after the resurrec- 
tion (which would supply the last outward impulse nec- 
essary to confirm his faith and increase his courage) he 
became a professed disciple of Christ, and received bap- 
tism at the hands of Peter and John. All the rest that 
is reported of him is very uncertain. It is said, how- 
ever, that the Jews, in revenge for his conversion, de- 
prived him of his office, beat him cruelly, and drove 
him from Jerusalem; that Gamaliel, who was his kins- 
man, hospitably sheltered him until his death in a coun- 
try house, and finally gave him honorable burial near 
the body of Stephen, where Gamaliel himself was after- 
wards interred. Finally, the three bodies are said to have 
been discovered August 3, A.D. 415, which day was set 
apart by the Romish Church in honor of the event (Phot. 
Biblioth. Cod. p. 171; Lucian, De S. Steph. inventione ). 

If the Nicodemus of John’s Gospel be identical with 
the Nicodemus ben-Gorion of the Talmud (see Delitzsch 
in the Zeitschr. f. luth. Theologie , 1854, p. 643 sq.), he 
must have lived till the fall of Jerusalem, which is not 
impossible, since the term yspom, in John iii, 4, may not 
be intended to apply to Nicodemus himself. The argu- 
ments for their identification are that both are men- 
tioned as Pharisees, wealthy, pious, and members of the 
Sanhedrim ( Taanith , f. 19, etc.) ; and that the original 
name (altered on the occasion of a miracle performed 
by Nicodemus in order to procure rain) is said to have 
been Bonay, which is also the name of one of five 
rabbinical disciples of Christ mentioned in Sanhed. f. 43, 
1 (Otho, s. v. Christus). Finally, the family of this Nico- 
demusare said to have been reduced from great wealth to 
the most squalid and horrible poverty, which, however, 
may as well be accounted for by the fall of Jerusalem 
as by the change of fortune resulting from an acceptance 
of Christianity. — Smith. 

NICODEMUS, Gospel of (Evangelium Nicodemi ), 
sometimes called the Acts of Pilate ( Acta Piled i), 
an early forgery which circulated in the 3d and 4th 
centuries [see Apocrypha], is composed of the two 
oldest narratives of the Gospel history belonging to 
the category of the apocrypha, and not tainted with 
heresy. They are called the “ Protevangel of James” 
and the “Acts of Pilate.” The latter consists of two 
distinct parts: the one treats of the scenes in the 
prietorium, the other describes the descent of Jesus 
into hell. These two parts do not bear the same 
date ; the first is earlier than the second, though both 
belong to a remote Christian antiquity. They were 
subsequently put together under the name of the “ Gos- 
pel of Nicodemus.” The “Acts of Pilate” come before 
the “Descensus ad inferos.” The two writings are al- 
ways separated in old MSS. The same facts are dif- 
ferently narrated in them. The words of the thief upon 
the cross are not the same in both (Tischendorf, Pro- 
legomena , p. 56). The name of Nicodemus, given to the 
completion of these two writings, dates from the Middle 
Ages. We have two editions of the “Acts of Pilate.” 
The first is the oldest. Justin Martyr quotes from it di- 
rectly ( Apol . i, 35 ; i, 48. See also Tcrtullian, Apol. 21 ). 
The “ Protevangel of James” narrates the circumstances 
which preceded the birth of Mary, the mother of Christ. 
The narrative is a parody on the birth of John the Bap- 
tist. Joachim and Anna, two pious Israelites advanced 
in' years, are made, by the special favor of God, fruitful 
in their hoary age ( Protevang . Jacobi , c. 6). This miracle 
is the foreshadowing of the high destiny awaiting the 
child, who is none other than Mary. She grows up 
like a lily beneath the shadow of the altar, in the midst 
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of young companions pure as herself. She is the favor- 
ite of the priests, who watch over her education till the 
day of her marriage. In order to ascertain to whom she 
is to be intrusted, the high priest assembles a number 
of pious Israelites. A white dove springs from the rod 
of the old carpenter Joseph, who is marked out by this 
miraculous sign as the chaste guardian of the young 
virgin (ibid. c. 9). The annunciation takes place as in 
the Gospel. The circumstances of the birth of Christ 
are borrowed from St. Luke, with this difference, that 
Mary brings forth the divine child in a cavern and not 
in a stable. The sole design of the narrative is to give 
emphasis to the dignity and virginity of Mary. We 
have in it the first attempt to draw her out of the wise 
obscurity in which she is enveloped in the canonical 
Gospels, an attempt characterized by the asceticism 
which pervades all the sacred legends. The apocryphal 
gospels of the following age, such as the “Pseudo-Mat- 
thew;” the “Coptic Gospel of the carpenter Joseph ;” 
the “Arabic Gospel of the Childhood of Mary,” and, 
lastly, that of the Nativity, enlarge upon those of the 
earlier period, and exalt more and more the part as- 
signed to the mother of Jesus. We mention them only 
to show in what direction the Christian legend was 
tending from its very first essay in the “ Protevangel 
of James.” 

The “Acts of Pilate” do not bear the stamp of any 
particular school. The anonymous writers endeavor to 
make the Jews, Christas contemporaries, also his apolo- 
gists. Ilis trial before the Roman proconsul is expanded 
by the addition of a multitude of details. The sick 
whom he has healed appear at the bar of the tribunal, 
and one after another make their depositions in his 
favor, relating what he has done for them. Ilis resur- 
rection is afterwards established by the testimony of the 
soldiers placed as a guard around the sepulchre, and fur- 
ther by the evidence of Joseph of Arimatluea, to whom 
Christ appeared in the prison into which the Jews had 
thrown him, and from which he was delivered by mir- 
acle. This outline is filled up in a very ingenious man- 
ner. It is just possible that some true incidents of the 
trial of Jesus may have been preserved by tradition, but 
it is impossible to distinguish with any certainty the 
true from the false. Nicodemus plays in all these scenes 
the part of the impartial judge — the character assigned 
to him in the fourth Gospel. The second part of this 
curious writing is occupied with the events that took 
place in the abode of the dead, during Christ’s descent 
into it. This narrative is ascribed to the two sons of 
the aged Simeon, who came out of their tombs in the 
train of the risen Redeemer. While hell and its king 
are confounded and crushed beneath the foot of the Re- 
deemer, the saints of the old covenant hail him with 
rapture; each one of them, from Adam to John the Bap- 
tist, recognising him as the long-expected object of their 
hope. The great prophets repeat in his presence their 
most sublime oracles, in order to show how' in him all 
are fulfilled. All the scenes of the invisible world are 
described in strains of glow ing grandeur, almost Dan- 
tesque. The writing closes with a juridical comparison 
made by Pilate between the sacred w r ritings of the Old 
Testament and the events which have just taken place 
at Jerusalem. This is the legal apology; the question 
of Christianity is debated after the fashion of an ordi- 
nary law case. We snbjoin a specimen, describing the 
entrance of the converted thief into Hades: 

*‘5. And while the holy Enoch and Elias w r ere relating 
this, behold there came another man in a miserable fig- 
ure, carrying the sign of the cross upon his shoulder. 6. 
And when all the saints saw him, they said to him. Who 
art thou? for thy countenance is like a thief’s; ami why 
dost thou carry a cross upon thy shoulders? 7. To which 
he, answering, said, Ye say right, for I was a thief, w ho 
committed all sorts of wickedness upon earth. 8. And 
the Jews crucified me with Jesus : and I observed the 
surprising things which happened in the creation at the 
crucifixion of the Lord Jesus. 9. And I believed him to be 
the Creator of all things, and the Almighty King; and I 
prayed to him, saying, Lord, remember me when thou 
cotuest into thy kingdom. 10. He presently regarded my 
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supplication, and said to me, Verily, I say unto thee, tins 
day thou shalt he with me in paradise. 11. And he gave 
me this sign of the cross, saying, Carry this, and go to 
paradise; and if the angel who is the guard of paradise 
will not admit thee, show him the sign of the cross, and 
say unto him, Jesus Christ, who is now crucified, hath 
sent me hither to thee. 12. When I did this, and told the 
angel who is the guard of paradise all these things, and 
he heard them, he presently opened the gates, introduced 
me, and placed me on the right hand in paradise, 13, say- 
ing, Stay here a little time, till Adam, the father of all 
mankind, shall enter in with alt his sons, who are the 
holy and righteous servants of Jesus Christ, who was cru- 
cified. 14. When they heard all this account from the 
thief, all the patriarchs said with one voice, Blessed be 
thou, O Almighty God, the Father of everlasting good- 
ness, and the^Father of mercies, who hast shown such 
favor to those who were sinners against thee, and hast 
brought them to the rnercy of paradise, and hast placed 
them amid thy large and spiritual provisions, in a spir- 
itual and holy life. Amen.” 

The Anglo-Saxons likewise possessed in their native 
idiom this pseudo-gospel. Probably it. was considered 
a valuable supplement to the inspired records of the 
blessed Saviour’s life. See Soames, . 1 nglo-Sax. Church , 
p. 252; Pressense, Earl// Years of Christianity //, vol. iii 
(Heresy and Doctrine), p. 175 sq. ; Fabricius, Cod. A poc. 
A r . T. i, 213; Tischendorf, Ecanejelia Apocrypha , p.293. 
The best edition is by Thilo, Cod. Apocr. i, 478. See 
Gosuels, Spurious. (J. 11AV.) 

Nicolai, Christoph Friedsrich, an eminent 
German Rationalist, noted as a writer on aesthetics and 
other branches of philosophy, was born March 18, 1733, 
at Berlin, Germany, where his father was a bookseller. I 
At the age of sixteen, just as lie was beginning to make 
some proficiency in his studies, he was obliged to aban- 
don them, being sent to Frankfort-on-thc-OJer for the 
purpose of learning the bookselling trade; yet such was 
his eagerness for information, his love of reading, and I 
his perseverance, that he employed every moment of 
leisure, his evenings and the early part of every morn- 
ing, in study, and, without other assistance than that 
of books, made himself a proficient in Greek, Latin, and 
English, and likewise acquired a knowledge of some 
parts of mathematics and philosophy. On his return 
to Berlin, in 1752, his attention to business did not in- 
terrupt his self-imposed studies, of which both English 
and German poetry then formed a considerable part; 
and in 1755 he produced his IJriefe iiher den jetziyen 
Z ust and der Schonen Wissenschaften, wherein he impar- 
tially discussed the pretensions of the two literary sects 
headed bv Bodmer and Gottsched, the former advocating 
pure German, and the latter favoring a dependence on 
French taste and inthienee. Nicolai exposed the errors 
of both schools, and surprised the literati of the country 
by his keen criticisms. Indeed the work excited con- 
siderable attention, and led to his intimacy with Lessing 
and Moses Mendelssohn. After the death of his father 
he retired from business, leaving it to his brother, and 
determined to content himself with his own slender ' 
means in preference to the pecuniary advantages to be 
reaped by sacrificing his literary leisure and enjoyments. 
The unexpected death, however, of his elder brother, in 
1758, put an end to this short interval of tranquil study, 
he being obliged to carry on the business for the bene- 
fit ol the family in general. But this only increased his 
diligence and economy of time, and led to his connec- 
tion with several literary enterprises, which he had be- 
fore projected. In conjunction with Mendelssohn he 
had already commenced (1757) the Bihliothek der Echo - 
nen Wissenschaften, one of the earliest and best belles- 
lettres journals in the language, which was afterwards 
continued, till the end of 1805, under the title of the 
Xeue Bihliothek, etc. With Lessing and Mendelssohn, 
he established, in 1759, the Brief e der Neuesten Litera- 
tur ; and in 1705 projected the A llyemeine Deutsche Bih- 
liothek , of which periodical he continued to be editor till 
it reached its 107th volume. At the head of this peri- 
odical Nicolai played no unimportant part in that epoch 
of German history known as “the period of enlighten- 
ment. ’ The truth is, Nicolai possessed great abilities in 


| certain directions. He was an able executive, and knew 
how to gather about him the best of his country’s tal- 
ents. The appliances of the “ Universal German Li- 
brary” are conceded even by his severest opponents to 
have been remarkable. It by no means confined itself 
to home talent. It commanded a survey of the litera- 
ture of England, Holland, France, and Italy. Whatever 
appeared in these lands received its immediate atten- 
tion, and was reproaehed or magnified according to its 
relations to the peculiar creed of Nicolai and his eo- 
laborers. And what was this peculiar creed? The sun- 
dering of humanity and Christianity. Not the making 
of Christians in order to have men, but the making of 
men to become Christians or anything else they chose; 
and all this was claimed in the name of liberty of 
| thought and of Protestantism. By appealing to the 
people in the name of the latter Nicolai betrayed an 
interest in Christianity, but it appears that he sim- 
ply sought the moral development before he desired 
the religions training. So long as the work of purify- 
ing the public mind from the filth of superstition, and 
emancipating it from prejudices remained to be done, 
he labored with most salutary effect for the good of his 
countrymen in ethical and jesthetieal directions; but 
when the victory over traditional absurdities had been 
gained, and the positive replenishment of the public 
mind with a nobler content became the main problem, 
his influence was most pernicious. An adept of illu- 
minism, his unphilosophical mind was the skilful mas- 
ter of bold and unscrupulous arguments, which lie used 
with great and undue acerbity against all who would 
oppose him or reject his plans. He was especially vio- 
lent against the heroes of German philosophy, the very 
men who labored for the solution of the great problem 
then before the German people, the substitution of a 
positive for a negative principle, the part in which, as 
we have already said above, Nicolai failed. He was op- 
posed by such men as Herder, Goethe, Schiller, Lava- 
ter, and Fichte. These men were laboring for the so- 
lution of a problem which he misunderstood. Of 
course they wrote simply in defence, yet they grew hot 
in the contest; and in determining the historic estimate 
of Nicolai, these writers should be granted no greater 
influence than the hostile criticism by Plato and Soc- 
rates of the Sophists should have in determining the 
usefulness of the litter. But let us hear Fichte on Nic- 
olai’s view of Protestantism, making due allowance for 
acerbity of tone in an opponent so decided as Fichte: 
“His (i. e. Nicolai’s) Protestantism was a protestation 
against all truth which pretended to remain truth; 
against all that is above our senses, and against, every 
religion which by faith put an end to dispute. To him 
religion was only a means of education for the head, in 
order to furnish materials for never-ceasing talk, but by 
no means a matter of the heart and the life. His liberty 
of thinking was freedom from all that was and is thought, 
the licentiousness of empty thinking, without substance 
and aim. Liberty of judgment was to him the right of 
every bungler and ignorant man to give his opinion 
about everything, whether he understood it or not, and 
whether or not there was either head or tail in what he 
said.” As to the general influence of the Bihliothek , the 
rationalistic llase even goes so far as to declare that 
under Nicolai’s management it “exercised an absolute 
sway as a tribunal of literature, and always exerted its 
secret influence in opposition to the ancient system of 
faith, and rejected everything which exceeded the lim- 
its of its own bald intelligence and morality, on the 
ground of a liability either to the reproach of supersti- 
tion or the suspicion of Jesuitism.” The truth is, if we 
carefully estimate Nicolai’s system, we find that it pro- 
fessed to regard Christianity only as a historical devel- 
opment of natural morality and religion, and a popular 
system of instruction as to the best way to become hap- 
py in this world and the next. In consequence of the 
power possessed by the opposition among the influential 
classes, and its continued adherence to the general basis 
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of Christianity, it would neither be discarded as a her- 
esy, nor did it attempt to set up a peculiar Church of 
its own. By the thinkers of Protestantism it was looked 
upon as simply one among many theological views, 
and as heterodoxy by the side of orthodoxy. Yet, as 
llagenbach has well said of the labors of Nicolai and 
his associates: “In this pronounced effort towards uni- 
versal culture and popular illuminism, and in this in- 
tellectual activity, who would dare to say there was 
nothing but vanity and destructive sentiment and ef- 
fort? Nay, who would deride it with cold and careless 
presumption, or condemn it with blind zeal? We must 
frankly confess that, with this perverted tendency, there 
was also a noble impulse towards something better than 
European humanity in general had previously possess- 
ed — an impulse to escape from the diminutive forms of 
a contracted and commonplace life into universal hu- 
manity, and to attain a safe and joyous consciousness 
of it. It was a tendency which we still call by the 
beautiful name of ‘the public good.”’ Nicolai did not 
contribute much to the Bibliothek himself, but the 
management alone of such a periodical, so largely cir- 
culated and read in its day, shows him to have been in- 
defatigable, as in the meanwhile, notwithstanding all 
his other avocations, he produced many works. Among 
these the most important ill their bearings on religion 
and theology arc, Sebaldus Nothanker (1773, etc.), a 
sort of religious novel, which had great success, and 
was translated into English, French, Dutch, Danish, and 
Swedish; a sharply satirical performance: — Geschichte 
eines dicken M dimes (1794), against the disciples of 
the Kautisli philosophy, to which Nicolai objected 
that all its new views were incorrect, and all its correct 
views not new: — Sempronius Gundibert (1799), a satire 
against the Kantians. Besides these there arc worthy 
of our notice, an Autobiography, published in the Bild- 
nisse jetzt lebendtr Berliner Gelekrten ; and a work en- 
titled Ueber meine gelehrte Bildang , iiber meine Kenntniss 
der Kntischen Philosophic und meine Schriften dieselbe 
betreffend , mid iiber die Ilerren Kant, J. B. Erhard , mid 
Fichte (Bcrl. 1799). Nicolai died in Berlin in 181 1. See 
Jordon’s Lexikon deutscher Dichter u. Prosaisten (iv, 32) ; 
Gdckiuglc, Nicolai's Leben , etc. (Berlin, 1820); Kober- 
stein, Gesch. d. deutschen National- Literatnr (in Index) ; 
Ivurz, Gesch . d, deutsch. Lit. vol. ii; Fichte (J. J.), Ni- 
colai's Leben u. Sonderbare Meinungen (Tithing. 1801); 
llase, Ch . Hist. p. 539; Ueberweg, Hist, of Philos, ii, 
118; Hurst’s Hagenbach, Ch. Hist, of the 18 th and 19 th 
Cent, i, 297, 304, 306 sq., 312 sq., 346, 490; ii, 178 sq., 
263, 280; Kahilis, Hist, of German Protestantism , p. 44. 
See also the peculiar views of Dr. Hurst, Hist, of Ra- 
tionalism, p. 1 17, 1 18, (J. II. W.) 

Nicolai, Jean, a French Dominican theologian, 
was born at Monza in 1594. lie took the vows of the 
Dominican Order at the early age of sixteen, and his 
degree of D.D. at Paris in 1632. For twenty years he 
filled with high reputation the divinity chair in the 
house belonging to his order in the Rue St. Jacques, 
and became its prior in 1661. He spent a considerable 
portion of his time in commenting on the works of 
Thomas Aquinas, whose principles he attempted to rec- 
oncile with such as widely differ from the genuine no- 
tions of the Augustinian school; hence his criticisms 
have been greatly contested by the followers of Aquinas 
and St. Augustine. In 1657 he published S. Thomte 
A quinatis Expositio continua super quatuor Evangelis- 
tas, etc., in folio, with numerous notes; he afterwards 
edited the whole in 19 vols. folio. lie also published 
the Panthelogia of father Rainer of Pisa (Lyons, 1655, 3 
vols. folio). He was also author of Galilee IYignitas 
adversus preeposterum Catalonue assertorum vindicata , 
etc. (Paris, 1664). See Iloefer, None. Biog. Generate , 
xxxvii, 959; Niceron, Memoires , vol. xiv, s. v. 

Nicolai, Melchior, an eminent German theolo- 
gian, w T ho flourished near the beginning of the 17th 
century as a university professor at Tubingen, w'as iden- 


tified with the Lutheran controversy which was carried 
on in his time between the theologians of Giessen and 
Tubingen concerning the Ktvuuic; and of the di- 

vine attributes. The theologians of Tubingen (Luke 
Osiander, Theodore Thummius, and Melchior Nicolai) 
supposed that Christ, during his state of humiliation, 
continued to possess the divine properties of omnipo- 
tence, omnipresence, etc., but concealed them from men. 
The divines of Giessen (Munzer and Fcuerborn) assert- 
ed that he voluntarily laid them aside. For further 
particulars, see Dorner, Doctrine of the Person of Christ, 
vol. ii, pt. i, p. 179 sq. ; Schrbckh, Kirchevgesch. iv, 970 
sq. ; comp, riiummii Ta7renu)(jiypa(t)ia sacra (Tubing. 
1623-4), and Nicolai, Considerate Theolog. vol. iv ; (Ques- 
tion tun c ontroversarum dc profit ndissim a Kiribati Christi 
(ibid. 1622, 4to) ; Hagenbach, Hist, of Doctrines, ii, 353 ; 
Gass, Gesch . der Prot. Dogmatik, i, 277. 

Nicolai, Philip, a distinguished German theolo- 
gian, noted also as a liymnologist, was born at Mcnger- 
inghausen, in the principality of Waldeck, Germany, 
Aug. 10, 1556. His father was a Lutheran pastor. 
Philip followed him in his profession, and commenced 
his ministry in 1576 as assistant to him in his native 
village. Later he removed to Hardeck, whence he 
was expelled by the Papists. In 1596 he removed to 
Unna, in Westphalia. In 1601 he became pastor of 
St. Catharine’s Church, Hamburg, where he died Oct. 
26, 1608. While at Unna the city was visited by a 
fearful pestilence, which carried off more than 1400 per- 
sons. II is mind becoming greatly affected by the ap- 
palling events happening around him, he was led to 
think much of death, heaven, and eternit}\ In the 
study of St. Augustine’s City of God, and the contem- 
plation of the eternal life, he became so absorbed that he 
remained cheerful and well in the midst of the sur- 
rounding distress. In 1598 he published his medita- 
tions for the benefit of others. The work is entitled 
Frcndenspiegel des eirigen Lebens, or “The Joyous Mir- 
ror of Life Eternal.” To this he appended two hymns 
that speedily gained a remarkable popularity. One has 
for a title, “Of the Voice at Midnight, and the Wise 
Virgins who met their Heavenly Bridegroom” — 1 Vacht 
avf! raft mis die Stimme, or, in the English version : 

“Awake, aw r ake, for night is flying,; 

The watchmen on the heights arc crying 
Aw f ake, Jerusalem, at last !” 

For this he composed a choral, which was afterwards 
used in Mendelssohn’s “ Elijah,” to the w’ords, “ Sleep- 
ers, wvike, a voice is calling.” His other noted hymn 
was entitled “A Spiritual Bridal Song of the Believing 
Soul concerning her Heavenly Bridegroom” — 1 Vie schon 
leuchtet der Morgenstern ; in English, “O, morning star, 
how r fair and bright !” The choral which he composed 
for this was so popular that it was often chimed by city 
chimes, and it was invariably used at weddings and cer- 
tain joyous festivals. These are two of the three hymns 
which he is known to have written ; the third is not 
preserved. They mark an rera in German hymnologv. 
Hitherto the hymns of the Reformation had been dis- 
tinguished by their simplicity and appropriateness to 
Church use; their models were the Psalms of the Old 
Testament, and they were addressed to God the Father 
through our Lord Jesus Christ, or to the Holy Trinity; 
or, in case of hymns of sorrow and penitence, to the 
Saviour. But from the time of these hymns of Nicolai 
the mystical union of the soul with Christ became a fa- 
vorite subject, and a class of hymns appeared finding 
their scriptural ground in the Song of Solomon and the 
Apocalypse, and called in Germany “Hymns of the Love 
of Jesus.” They are for the most part vivid expressions 
of the sense of fellowship with Christ, of his presence 
and tender sympathy, of personal love and gratitude to 
him, which are among the deepest and truest, and at 
the same time most secret expressions of the Christian 
life. Gerhardt, “the prince of German bymnists,” be- 
longed to this school. For more than fifty years it gave 
the prevalent tone to sacred song, and its results are 
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still seen in some of the tendercst and most spiritual 
livmns in use in the churches. Nicolai’s complete works 
were published in 1(117 by Dedckcnn, and consist of 
four volumes in German and one in Latin. Their mer- 
its are very unequal. The history of the kingdom of 
Christ, which he wrote in Latin, and which was trans- 
lated into German by Ortus in 151)8, contains an ac- 
count of the history of the world and of the Church, 
compiled from Ezekiel, Daniel, and the Apocalypse, in 
which he makes, for instance, the locusts (Kcv. ix, 7) 
to mean the Calvinists, and announces the end of the 
world for the year 1070. Ilis Freudenspiegel , to which 
we have already referred above, is, on the other hand, 
a good and remarkable work, the exegesis of which 
is indeed more fanciful than correet, hut which evinces 
a thoroughly religious and evangelical spirit. In the 
same strain is his Theoria vitce cetenm . The remainder 
of his works consists of sermons, which arc remarkable 
neither for their form nor for their substance, and of a 
great number of controversial pieces. The most impor- 
tant of these works are, Grundfeste <1. Ubiquitdt. (1604), 
and De rebus antiqnis Germameurum gentium (1578). It 
is not, however, as a theologian, but as a hynmologist 
t hat Nicolai’s fame will shine longest in the Christian 
Church. See Curtze, XicolaVs Leben n. Metier (Halle, 
1850); Weis, Theorie u. Gesch. ties Kirchenliedes ; Koch, 
Gesch. des Kirchenliedes; Winkworth, Christian Singers 
of Germany ; filler, Singers and Songs of. the Church; 
Schaff, Christ in Song. (S. S.) 

Nicola'i’tans (NtKoA«Y-m), a class or sect men- 
tioned twice in the New Testament (Lev. ii, 6, 15). 
In the former passage the conduct of the Nicolaitans is 
condemned; in the latter, the angel of the Church in 
Pergamus is censured because certain members of his 
Church held their doctrine. Irenajus, the first author 
extant who refers to these passages, says that Nicolas, 
one of the seven deacons of the Church in Jerusalem 
(Acts vi, 5), was the founder of the sect ( Contra Uteres. 
i, *26). Hut Epiphanius ( Advers . Uteres, i, 25), with 
whom Tertullian, Hilary, Gregory of Nvssa, and other 
fathers agree, says that Nicolas had a beautiful wife, 
and, following the counsels of perfection, he separated 
himself from her; hut not being able to persevere in 
his resolution, he returned to her again, as a dog to his 
vomit; and not only so, but justified his conduct by 
licentious principles, which laid the foundation of the 
sect of the Nicolaitans. But the practice of putting 
away wives for the sake of sanctity belongs to a later 
period; nor can we conceive that taking hack his wife 
would he considered a crime, in view of Paul’s instruc- 
tions (l Cor. vii, 3, 6). Suspicion is thrown on the 
whole passage hv the further statement of Epiphanius, 
that all the Gnostics derived their origin from Nicolas; 
which is too absurd for controversy. Clement of Alex- 
andria has preserved a different version of the story 
{Strom, iii, 4, p. 522, ed. Potter), which Eusebius copies 
from him {Hist. Eccles. iii, 29), and which is repeated 
by Augustine and other ancient writers : “ The apostles,” 
they say, “reprehended Nicolas for jealousy of his wife, 
who was beautiful; whereupon Nicolas produced her, 
and said, Any one might marry her who pleased. In 
this affair the deacon let fall the expression, ‘that we 
should abuse the flesh;’ which, though employed in a 
good sense by him, was perverted to a had one by those 
who would gain to their licentiousness the sanction of 
a respectable name, and who from thence styled them- 
selves Nicolaitans.” Who can believe that a sect should 
take its rise and its name from a casual expression by a 
man whose obvious sense and whose conduct were op- 
posed to the peculiarities of the sect? Grotius supposes 
that Nicolas, being reproved for jealousy of those Chris- 
tians who saluted his wife with the kiss of peace, ran at 
once to tlie other extreme, and imitated the custom of 
the Laeeda?monians and of Cato, permitting others to 
have intercourse with her, allirming that it was no 
crime when both parties consented. This is improbable, 
and unsupported by testimony. Nor is there sufficient 


evidence to connect the Nicolaitans of the apostolic age 
in any way with the Gnostics of succeeding centuries. 
The ingenious conjecture of Michaelis is worthy of con- 
sideration, who supposes that by Nicolaitans (Bev. ii, 6, 
15) the same class of persons is intended whom Peter 
(2 Epist. ii, 15) describes as folloicers of the way of Ba- 
laam; and that their name, Nicolaitans, is merely a 
Greek translation of their Hebrew designation, the noun 
\<feoA«o£ (from jukuw and Aad^) being a literal version 
of 2752, that is, 27 772, the master of the people ; or, 
according to another derivation, the devourer of the peo- 
ple (so Hengstcnberg, as if from 772). See Balaam. 
The custom of translating names, which prevailed so 
extensively in modern Europe, was undoubtedly prac- 
ticed also among the Jews, as the example in Acts ix, 
36 (to which others might he added) shows. Accord- 
ingly, the Arabic version, published by Erpenius, ren- 
ders the words Tit tpya rah' NucoAaYroh', the works of 
the Shuaibites, the Arabic Shuuib being apparently the 
name for Balaam. The whole analogy of the mode of 
teaching which lays stress on the significance of names 
would lead us to look, not for philological accuracy, hut 
for a broad, strongly marked paronomasia , such as men 
would recognise and accept. It would be enough for 
those who were to hear the message that they should 
perceive the meaning of the two words to he identical. 
Cocceius {Cogltat. in Rev. ii , 6) has the credit of being 
the first to suggest this identification of the Nicolaitans 
with the followers of Balaam. It has been adopted by 
the elder Yitringa {Dissert, de A rgum. Epist. Petri poster. 
in Ilasc’s Thesaurus, ii, 987), Ilengstenberg (in loe.), 
Stier ( U r onZs of the Risen Lord, p. 125, Engl, transl.), 
and others. Lightfoot (Ilor. Ueb. in Act. A post, vi, 5) 
suggests another and more startling paronomasia. The 
word, in his view, was chosen, as identical in sound with 
“let us cat,” and as thus marking out the 
special characteristic of the sect. The only objection 
against this identification arises from the circumstance 
that in the passage Bev. ii, 14, 15 both “they that 
hold the doctrine of Balaam” and “the Nicolaitans” 
are specified apparently as distinct. Yet even there 
the collocation of the two classes of heretics seems to 
imply some agreement between them, though not iden- 
tity. See Janus, De Xicolaitis ; Heurnaun, De Xicol. 
e Catol. Ihereticor. expung. in A eta. Eruditorum (1712), 
p. 179 sq. ; Storr. Apol. tier Ofenbar. p. 260; Mlinscher, 
Ueber die Xicol. in Gobi. Journal, v, 17 sq. ; Schetfler- 
Tiburtius, De Xicol. (1825). 

“ We are now in a position to fonn a clearer judg- 
ment of the characteristics of the sect. It comes be- 
fore us as presenting the ultimate phase of a great con- 
troversy, which threatened at one time to destroy the 
unity of the Church, and afterwards to taint ils purity. 
The controversy itself was inevitable as soon as the 
Gentiles were admitted, in any large numbers, into the 
Church of Christ. Were the new converts to he 
brought into subjection to the whole Mosaic law? 
Were they to give up their old habits of life altogether 
— to withdraw entirely from the social gatherings of 
their friends and kinsmen? Was there not the risk, 
if they continued to join in them, of their eating, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, of that which had been slain 
in the sacrifices of a false worship, and of thus sharing 
in the idolatry? The apostles and ciders at Jerusalem 
met the question calmly and wisely. The burden of 
the law was not to he imposed on the Gentile disciples. 
They were to abstain, among other things, from ‘ meats 
offered to idols’ and from ‘ fornication’ (Acts xv, 20, 29), 
and this decree was welcomed as the great charter of 
the Church’s freedom. Strange as the close union of 
the moral and the positive commands may seem to us, 
it did not seem so to the synod at Jerusalem. The two 
sins were very closely allied, often even in the closest 
proximity of time and place. The fathomless impurity 
which overspread the empire made the one almost as 
inseparable as the other from its daily social life. The 
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messages to the Churches of Asia and the later Apostol- 
ic Epistles (2 Peter and Jude) indicate that the two 
evils appeared at that period also in close alliance. 
The teachers of the Church branded them with a name 
which expressed their true character. The men who 
did and taught such things were followers of Balaam 
(2 Pet. ii, 15; Jude 11). They, like the false prophet 
of Petlior, united brave words with evil deeds. They 
made their 4 liberty’ a cloak at once for cowardice and 
licentiousness. In a time of persecution, when the eat- 
ing or not eating of tilings sacriliced to idols was more 
than ever a crucial test of faithfulness, they persuaded 
men more than ever that it was a thing indifferent 
(Rev. ii, 13, 14). This was bad enough, but there was 
a yet worse evil. Mingling themselves in the orgies 
of idolatrous feasts, they brought the impurities of those 
feasts into the meetings of the Christian Church. There 
was the most imminent risk that its Agapai might be- 
come as full of abominations as the Bacchanalia of Italy 
had been (2 Pet. ii, 12, 13, 18; Jude 7, 8; comp. Livy, 
xxxix, 8-19). Their sins had already brought scandal 
and discredit on the ‘way of truth.’ All this w r as done, 
it must be remembered, not simply as an indulgence of 
appetite, but as part of a system, supported by a ‘doc- 
trine,’ accompanied by the boast of a prophetic illumi- 
nation (2 Pet. ii, 1). The trance of the son of Beor 
and the sensual debasement into which he led the 
Israelites w'ere strangely reproduced. These were the 
characteristics of the followers of Balaam, and worth- 
less as most of the traditions about Nicolas may be, 
they point to the same distinctive evils. Even in the 
absence of any teacher of that name, it would be natu- 
ral enough, as lias been shown above, that the Hebrew 
name of ignominy should have its Greek equivalent. 
If there were such a teacher, whether the proselyte of 
Antioch or another, the application of the name of his 
followers would be proportionately more pointed. It 
confirms the view w’hich has been taken of their char- 
acter to find that stress is laid in the first instance on 
the ‘deeds’ of the Nieolaitans. To hate those deeds 
is a sign of life in a Church that otherwise is weak 
and faithless (Rev. ii, G). To tolerate them is well- 
nigh to forfeit the glory of having been faithful under 
persecution (Rev. ii, 14, 15). Comp.Neander’s A post el- j 
yesch. p. G20 ; Gieseler’s Eccl. Ilist. § 29 ; Alford on Rev. i 
ii, G’’ (Smith). See Neander, Ch. Hist, i, 452; Guericke, 
Anc. Ch. Ilist . p. 179; Killen, Anc. Ch. p. 206; Burton, | 
Eccl. Ilist. 1$/ Century , p. 274, 278, 281, 301, 303, 305; I 
Hase, Ch. Hist. p. 35. See Nicolas. 

Nic'olas (NucoXaoc, conqueror of the people ; comp. 
Nieodemus), a native of Antioch, and a proselyte to the ' 
Jewish faith, who, when the Church was still confined 
to Jerusalem, became a convert; and being a man of 
honest report, full of the Holy Ghost and of wisdom, he 
was chosen by the whole multitude of the disciples to 
be one of the first seven deacons, and he was ordained 
by the apostles (Acts vi, 5), A.D. 29. The name Ba- 
laam is perhaps (but see Gesenius, Thesaur. p. 210) capa- 
ble of being interpreted as a Ilebrew r equivalent of the 
Greek Nicolas. Some commentators think that this is 
alluded to by John in Rev. ii, 14 ; and Vitringa (Ohs. 
St ter. iv, 9) argues forcibly in support of this opinion. 
See Balaam. 

“A sect of Nieolaitans is mentioned in Rev. ii, G, 15; 
and it has been questioned whether this Nicolas was 
connected with them, and, if so, how closely. The 
Nieolaitans themselves, at least as early as the time of 
Irenams ( Contr . liter, i, 2G, § 3), seem to have claimed 
him as their founder. Epiphanius, an inaccurate writer, 
relates (.l<7r. liter, i, 2, § 25, p. 7G) some details of the 
life of Nicolas the deacon, and describes him as grad- 
ually sinking into the grossest impurity, and becoming 
the originator of the Nieolaitans and other immoral 
sects. Stephen Gobar (Photii Bihlioth. § 232, p. 291, 
ed. 1824) states — and the statement is corroborated by 
the recently discovered Philosophy mena, bk. vii, § 36) 
— that Hippolvtus agreed with Epiphanius in his un- 


favorable view 7 of Nicolas. The same account was be- 
lieved, at least to some extent, by Jerome (Ep. 147, vol. 

i, p. 1082, ed. Vallars, etc.) and other waiters in the 4th 
century. But it is irreconcilable with the traditionary 
account of the character of Nicolas, given by Clement 
of Alexandria (Strom, iii, 4, p. 187, Sylb. and apud 
Euseb. 11. E. iii, 29; see also Hammond, Annot. on Rev. 

ii, 4), an earlier and more discriminating writer than 
Epiphanius. lie states that Nicolas led a chaste life, 
and brought up his children in purity; that on a cer- 
tain occasion, having been sharply reproved by the 
apostles as a jealous husband, he repelled the charge by 
offering to allow his wife to become the w ife of any 
other person, and that he was in the habit of repeating 
a saying which is ascribed to the apostle Matthias also 
—that it is our duty to light against the flesh and to 
abuse (■Kapa\pi'ia^at') it. II is words were perversely 
interpreted by the Nieolaitans as an authority for their 
immoral practices. Theodoret (Iheret. Etth. iii, 1), in 
his account of the sect, repeats the foregoing statement 
of Clement, and charges the Nieolaitans with false deal- 
ing in borrowing the name of the deacon. Ignatius, 
w r ho was contemporary with Nicolas, is said by Stephen 
Gobar to have given the same account as Clement, 
Eusebius, and Theodoret, touching the personal charac- 
ter of Nicolas. Among modern critics Cotelerius, in a 
note on Constit. Apost. vi, 8, after reciting the various 
authorities, seems to lean towards the favorable view 
of the character of Nicolas. Professor Burton (Lectures 

^ on Ecclesiastical History , lect. xii, p. 3G4, ed. 1833) is 
of opinion that the origin of the term Nieolaitans is un- 
certain, and that ‘though Nicolas the deacon has been 
mentioned as their founder, the evidence is extremely 
slight w'hieh would convict that person himself of any 
immoralities.’ Tillcmont (II. E. ii, 47), possibly in- 
fluenced by the fact that no honor is paid to the mem- 
ory of Nieolas by any branch of the Church, allows 
perhaps too much weight to the testimony against 
him ; rejects peremptorily Cassian’s statement— to w hich 
Neander ( Planting of the Church , bk. v, p. 390, ed. Bolin) 
gives his adhesion — that some other Nicolas was the 
founder of the sect; and concludes that if not the actual 
founder, he w r as so unfortunate as to give occasion to 
the formation of the sect by his indiscreet speaking. 
Grotius’s view 7 , as given in a note on Rev. ii, 6, is sub- 
stantially the same as that of Tillemont” (Smith). For 
monographs, see Volbeding. Index Proyrummatinn, p. 
4G, 74, 77. See Nk olaitaxs. 

Nicolas, Pere, a French preacher, was born in 
Dijon. Ilis family name was Peltret. lie belonged to 
the Order of Capuchins, and filled the offices of definitor 
and provincial, lie died in 1 (349 at Lyons. We have 
of his works, V Esprit du Chretien ecclesiustique it reli- 
yieux (Lyons, 1G38, 3 vols. 8vo): — Paneyyriqnes sur les 
myst'eres de Xotre-Seiyneur et tie la Sainfe Yierye (ibid. 
1G88, 2 vols. 8vo) : — Puneyyriques ties saints (ibid. 1G93, 
2 vols. fol.) : — Sermons under different titles (ibid. IG85 
to 1G9G, 14 vols. 8vo). Ilis Careme has been translated 
into Italian (Venice, 1730, 2 vols. 4to). Sec Denis de 
Genes, Bill, des Cupucins ; Fapillon, Bill, ties auteurs 
de Bouryoyue. — Hoefer. Xoui\ Bioy. Generate , xxxvii, 
988. 

Nicolas of Amiens, a scholastic philosopher, was 
born in the 12th century, probably in the French city 
after which he is surnamed. lie is sometimes confound- 
ed with a cardinal Nicolas w ho flourished near the open- 
ing of the 12th century. It is a question, too, whether 
he be not the same person as a disciple of Gilbert de 
la Porrc'e, discovered by Martene and Durand in their 
second Voyage litteraire , and designated by a manuscript 
note as having expounded more clearly the opinions of 
his master. It would seem, however, that there is little 
ground for this supposition likewise, for a disciple of 
Gilbert de la Porree would not have failed to use in his 
books, as M. Pctit-Radel has well pointed (tut, the so- 
phistical language of the school, from which the writ- 
ings of Nicolas appear free. It is possible, nevertheless, 
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that lie may have been one of the disciples of this illus- 
trious master. We have few other hints regarding the 
life of Nicolas d’Amiens. A letter of Alexander III 
tells us that about the year 1165 he still possessed no 
beneliee. A prebend had been promised to Nicolas by 
Thierry, bishop of Amiens, and when Thierry was sud- 
denly removed by death, the pope ordered his successor, 
Robert, to ful til immediately this promise. Nicolas en- 
joyed great credit at Home. Blit by what services be 
had gained the powerful patronage of Alexander we are 
unable to say. Nicolas died after 1204. His writings 
now known are a C/ironique, .signalized by Mountfaueon 
in the library of the Vatican, and a treatise contained 
in the same library, also in the imperial library at Paris, 
under the title of A rs Jitlei cathoUcce. This treatise has 
never been published. It is contained in A1 S. No. 0506. 
It commences with these words: ” Incipit prologus in 
A rtemjidt'i catholhuc , edit am a Nicolao Andrauensi.” In 
the prologue the author addresses himSclf to pope Clem- 
ent 111 (i 187 to 1191), which tells us at what date Nic- 
olas d’Amieus composed his book. The object of the 
work is to oppose a barrier to the invasion of heresies, 
and the author declares that he will use only arguments 
of a logical order to combat them. Formerly, it is true, 
they were confuted by the authority of the Scriptures. 
Put the Scriptures have fallen into contempt; henceforth 
everything must be proved according to the principles 
of Aristotle, and to make faith agree with reason. It is 
an undertaking from which the author does not shrink. 
He divides his treatise into live hooks: the first is upon 
t he Supreme Cause; the second, upon the world, the 
angels, the creation of man, and free will ; the third, upon 
the Son of Hod; the fourth, upon the sacraments; the 
fifth, upon the resurrection. At the commencement of 
each book, following a procedure peculiar to himself, he 
places several series of definitions, of theses, of univer- 
sally admitted propositions (communes animi concep- 
tiones), which shall serve as foundations to his theorems. 
Then he reasons in this manner. The definition of 
Cause is thus conceived: “Cause is that which gives 
being to another object called the Caused .” The first 
universally admitted proposition is this: “Everything 
derives its being from the generating principle of the 
Cause.” The first theorem is this: “All that which 
is the cause of the cause is the cause of the caused; 
either, for example, the caused A. its cause B,or the cause 
of I> C.” In first declaring the definition of Cause, he 
infers the hypothesis, the first proposition twice repro- 
duced, and again the definition of Cause. Thus the 
theorem is demonstrated. That said, the author passes 
to the following theorem, which he demonstrates in still 
briefer terms. His fourth theorem (book first) is thus 
conceived: " Xe<pie subjectam materiani sine forma, 
liecjiie fitrmam sine subjecta materia actu posse esse.” 
This is a rash proposition. It conforms, it is true, to 
the principles of Aristotle; Aristotle does not admit the 
actuality of the first of forms, the soul, fo the state of a 
separate substance : but is Nicolas d’Amiens of the same 
opinion? No, undoubtedly not. Here, then, he de- 
clares a proposition, all the consequences of which he 
does not suspect. At the same time it is certain that 
he rejects the thesis of matter without form, considered 
as anterior in order of generation to unformed matter; 
which is the thesis of the Platonicians. reproduced later 
by Dims Set lifts. Nicolas d’Amiens is a very moderate 
realist, inasmuch as realism had just been condemned 
by the Church in the person of his master, Gilbert de la 
Porree. lie prudently expresses himself upon the the- 
orem of the divine attributes: “ Dens est potent ia qua 
dicitur poteus, sapientia qua dieitur sapiens, caritas qua 
diligens; ea*teraque nomina qua* diviniv natura* diemitur 
eompetere, de Deo licet improprie pnedieant divinam es- 
sentiain.” These are the express terms of St. Bernard 
arguing against Gilbert de la Porive before the Council 
of Rheims. See Hist. lift, dr ia France , xvii, 1. — 1 loefer, 
None. Hiorj. Generate, xxxvii. 983. 

Nicolas C.ujasilas. See Cahasilas. 


Nicolas de Champagne, a French Benedictine 
monk, was born in the beginning of the 1 2th century. 
After having embraced a religious life in the abbey of 
Moutier-Uamev, near Troyes, he went to Clairvaux in 
1 145, and there became one of the secretaries of St. Ber- 
nard. lie was an able man, educated, learned, who 
expressed himself in Latin with much elegance; but, 
according to St. Bernard, lie made a bad use of bis 
knowledge and bis talent. At last, after having com- 
mitted numberless thefts, lie left Clairvaux in 1151, and 
the illustrious abbe was obliged to denounce him to pope 
Eugenius as a robber of books and of money, and as a 
forger. His principal artifice was, according to this re- 
port, to write letters in the interest of persons who paid 
him for his services, and to affix to these letters false 
seals. It is believed that he retired to England, lie, 
however, afterwards turned up in Moutier-Ramev, en- 
joying there the best reputation, lie was patronized, 
recommended, and spoken of in the most honorable terms 
by popes Hadrian IV and Alexander III, and became 
secretary or chancellor of the count of Champagne, Henry 
the Liberal. Possibly he was wrongfully accused by St. 
Bernard, whose habitual vivacity may well be suspected 
of some anger, and consequently of some injustice. Nic- 
olas died after 1170. We have of his works Lett res , to 
the number of fifty-five, which have been published in 
the Bibliotheque des Peres , vol. xxi. 11 is Sermons, to 
the number of nineteen, are found in the Biblioth. da 
Citeaux, vol. iii. See St. Bernard i Epistohe , passim; 
/list. lift, de la France , xiii, 553. — Hoefer, Xoul\ Bhuj . 
Generate, xxxvii, 982. 

Nicolas i>e Clemanges. See Clemanges. 

Nicolas de Cusa. See Cusa. 

Nicolas van Eomond, a Dutch theologian, was 
born in the County of Egmond near the close of the 15th 
century. He entered the Order of the Carmelites, took 
bis degrees at Louvain, and was there received as doctor 
in theology, lie distinguished himself by the bitter- 
ness of his words in his disputes with Erasmus. The 
pulpit was his arena; and when pope Hadrian VI im- 
posed silence upon him, Egmond vented his wrath in 
anonymous libels. Erasmus, who frequently speaks of 
him in his letters, seems not much more moderate in 
regard to him, and describes him thus; “Homo natura 
fatuus, nee admodum doctns, moribus immanis, priefracti 
animi impotenti impetu,” etc. He died in 1527. The 
following distich, in the form of an epitaph, was made 
against Nicolas: 

“Hicjacet Eymondus tell u ris inutile pondns ; 

Dilexit rnbiem, non habeat requiem.” 

See Erasmus, Epistolce ; Paquot, Ale moires. — Iloefer, 
Xouc. Bioy. Gene rale, xxxvii, 988. 

Nicolas de Flavtgny, a French prelate, flourished 
in the first half of the 13th century. We find him at 
first dean of the church of Lnugres in 1229. lie had 
doubtless gained great renown by his learning and his 
character, for in that year (February 20), t lie Church of 
Besan^on having been agitated by grave discords for 
two years, Gregory IX selected Nicolas de Flavigny to 
put an end to them, and made him archbishop. This 
choice resulted in removing the multitude of competitors, 
whose ambitious conspiracies had caused much scandal, 
and in restoring peace to the Church of Besanyon. But 
scarcely was Nicolas established in his metropolitan 
chair than be was besieged by more turbulent agitators. 
They were the citizens of Besan^on, his subjects and 
vassals, according to the feudal law, who, again insur- 
gent, had pronounced the fall of his temporal authority. 
The citizens of Besan^on were determined to conquer 
their independence; with this design they had already 
exiled one of their archbishops, and would persecute 
others: of all the adversaries who could oppose Nicolas, 
they were the most dangerous, lie could not reduce 
them without having recourse to the emperor. Nicolas, 
at this formidable juncture, went to the emperor, claimed 
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his titles, his rights, and obtained from Frederick II, in 
the month of December, 1231, a diploma full of menaces 
against the confederate citizens. They submitted, but 
with the firm resolution of again attempting to gain 
their civil independence. Thibauld de Kougemont, 
viscount of Besan^on, also had great controversies with 
our archbishop. This viscount had arrogated to him- 
self divers rights in the city formerly exercised by 
the metropolitan authority. Nicolas summoned him 
before his tribunal, and demanded an account of his 
abuses. The viscount at first resisted ; yet as his power 
was not as formidable as that of the citizens, Nicolas 
himself, without the aid of the emperor, soon brought 
him to sign a formal disavowal of his pretensions. 
This occurred in 1232. About the same time Nicolas, 
having difficulty with the count de Montbeliard, who 
had permitted some usurpation of the domains of the 
monks of Lure, hesitated not to excommunicate him. 
Nicolas, then, was evidently a vigilant and lirm prelate. 
In the month of August, 1235, he was in Mayence, 
where, as prince of the empire, he sat in the councils 
of Frederick II. He died Sept. 7, 1235, while returning 
from this city. In the last century, a manuscript work 
of Nicolas de Flavigny was found preserved at Citeaux, 
entitled Concordia Fvangeliorum Nicolai Crisopolitani. 
It is not known where this work is now stored. The 
authors of the Ilisioire litteraire de la France have 
omitted the name of this writer. See Dunod de Char- 
nage, Ilistoire de VEglise de Besangon, i, 196; Iluillard 
Biv lmlles. Ilist. Diplom. Frederici II, vol. iv; Gallia 
Christiana vetus , vol. i. — Iloefer, Nouv, Biog. Generate, 
xxxvii, 98G. 

Nicolas de Flub. See Flue. 

Nicolas von IIof (Nicolaus a Curia), better 
known as Nicolaus Decins , a contemporary of Luther, 
was, like him, first a monk in connection with the Ro- 
mish Church. From 1519 to 1522 he was prior of the 
monastery at Steterburg, in Wolfenbiittel. In July, 
1522, he left his position, because he had joined in the 
Reformation, and went to Brunswick, where Gottschalk 
Cruse or Crusitis, a personal friend of Luther, especially 
attracted him by his evangelical preaching. For a time 
Nicolas occupied himself as a schoolmaster at Bruns- 
wick, but in 1523 he became a Lutheran pastor at Stet- 
tin, where he died, March 21, 1541. He is best known 
as the author of two hymns, which are still in use in the 
German Church, and have also been translated into 
English. The one, the most celebrated of his hymns, 
is his “ Allein Gott in der Hoh’ sei Ehr,” said to be a free 
rendering of the old hymnus angelicus , “ Gloria in excelsis 
Deo,” which in its Greek version, A6£a in v\\jigtoiq 3 tig, 
had very early come into use in the Eastern Church 
as the “great doxologv,” and was introduced into the 
Latin Church about the year 3G0 by St. Hilary, bishop 
of Poitiers (q. v.). The German version was pub- 
lished in 1529, and was designed to take the place of 
the Latin “ Gloria.” An English translation is to be 
found in the Moravian Hymn-book, 'So. 165, where it is 
erroneously ascribed to Selnecker (“ To God on high all 
glory be”). The other hymn, a very popular commun- 
ion hymn, is his “ O Lamm Gottes unscluildig,” based 
on John i, 29, and founded on the ancient Latin hymn, 
“Agnus Dei, qui tollis peccata mundi, miserere nobis.” 
It is translated in Jacobi’s Psalmodia Germanica, i, 16 
(“O Lamb of God, our Saviour”) (London, 1722), and by 
Porter in Schaff’s Christ in Song, p. 583. See Koch, 
Gesch. d. deutschen Kirch enliedes, i, 419 sq. ; Thcolo- 
gisches Un irersal-L ex i ko n , s. v. Decius; Miller, Singers 
and Songs of the Church (London, 1869), p. 38; Herzog, 
Real-Fncyklopiidie, xix, 402; Deutsche Zeitsch rift fur 
christl. Wissenschaft. u. christl. Leben (published by 
Schneider, Berlin, 1856) ; Knapp, Fvangelischer Lieder- 
schatz, p. 1327, s. v. (B. P.) 

Nicolas de Lyra. See Lyra. 

Nicolas de Narbonne, superior-general of the Car- 


melite Order, was born in Narbonne, or, as some suppose, 
in Toulouse. He was elected vicar-general of the order 
in the Eastern countries in the year 1250, and superior 
or prior-general of all the congregation, after the death 
of Simon Stock, in 1265. Almost all the other circum- 
stances of his life are unknown, or related in terms which 
render them doubtful. Thus several writers of the or- 
der, in collecting obscure traditions, have even attributed 
to him miracles. His principal and most authentic title 
to celebrity is a work still unpublished, which the bib- 
liographers call Sagitta ignea (the fiery arrow). As he 
recounts in it, in terms full of bitterness, the faults, the 
disorders of the Oriental Carmelites, and the misfortunes 
which have been their just punishment, this work has 
been several times quoted by the enemies of monastic 
institutions. See Catal. Bibl. Cotton, p. 90 ; Ilist. litter, 
de la France, xix, 129. 

Nicolas, Henri, a Dutch Anabaptist, was born in 
Leyden towards the close of the 15th century. We 
have few details of his life. We encounter him as 
the Anabaptist leader after Joris had retired from that 
position. Nicolas believed himself called to found a 
new religion, which he named the House of Love. He 
declared himself superior to Moses, who had taught only 
hope, also to Christ, who had preached only faith, while 
he, Nicolas, brought to men the doctrine of charity. 
That did not prevent him, however, from excluding 
from eternal happiness all those who would not believe 
in him. His principles, expressed by himself in some 
writings, such as the Frangelium regni, Sent entiie docu- 
mentales, Prophetia spiritus arnoris , Pads super terrain 
publicatio, etc., found some adherents among the lower 
people of Holland. In 1540 he engaged in a discussion 
with T. IL Volkard Kornheert, who also wished to es- 
tablish a new faith. In the last quarter of the 16th cen- 
tury, the sect of Familists [see Anabaptists], which 
had become his followers, after David Joris abandoned 
them, but was not numerous, endeavored to make prose- 
lytes in England. They joined themselves to the 
Dutch congregation in London; but the severe edicts 
pronounced against them by queen Elizabeth rendered 
their attempts at proselytism futile, and they soon died 
out. See Hoornbeck, Sumnia controversiarum ; Alt- 
ing, Theologia Historica; Camden, Annates (annec 
1580); Fuller, Ch. Hist, ix, 3, § 38; Wright, Queen 
Elizabeth and her Times, ii, 153. (J. II. W.) 

Nicolas, Michel, a Protestant French Rational- 
ist, was born May 22, 1810, in Nimes. After having 
studied at Geneva and Strasburg, he completed his edu- 
cation by visiting, from 1833 to 1834, the German uni- 
versities of Halle, Berlin, and Heidelberg. He was nom- 
inated suffragan pastor at Bordeaux in June, 1834, and 
pastor in title at Metz in 1835; he afterwards went to 
Montauban, where from 1838 he occupied the chair of 
philosophy in the faculty of Protestant theology. Deep- 
ly versed in the Oriental languages and ecclesiastical 
matters, he is justly regarded as one of the most instruc- 
tive and laborious writers of the Reformed Church of 
France. He died in 1874. We have of his works, In- 
struction Chretienne it Vusage des catechumenes (Metz, 
1838, 18mo) : — Reponse it la Leitre de Vabbe Lcicordaire 
sur le saint siege (ibid. 1838, 8vo) : — De la Destination 
du savant, et de lliomme de lettres (Paris, 1838, 8vo), 
translated from the German of Fichte : — De V Fclectisme 
(Paris, 1840, 8vo), a refutation of the attacks of Pierre 
Leroux : — Qnelques considerations sur le pantheisme 
(ibid. 1842, 8vo), translated into English : — Jean- Bon 
Saint Andre, sa vie et ses ecrits (ibid. 1848, I2mo), this 
notice contains two articles of that conventionalist, and 
among other things the recital of his captivity upon 
the shores of the Black Sea : — Introduction it V etude de 
Vhistoire de philosophie (ibid. 1849-50, 2 vols. 8vo): — 
Considerations generates sur Videe et le dereloppement 
historique de la philosophie Chretienne (ibid. 1851, 8vo), 
translated from the German of II. Ritter: — Notice sur 
la vie et tes ecrits de Laurent Angliviel de La Bcaumelle 
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(ibid. 1852, 8vo), which was sharply criticised by M. 
Wizard in t lie A thence um of Oct. 8, 1853 : — Ilistoire htte- 
raire de X trues (Nimes, 1854, 3 vols. 12mo): — Ilistoire 
ties artistes ms dans le departement du Gat'd (ibid. 1859, 
12 mo) : — Iks doctrines religienses des Juifs pendant les 
deux siecles anterieurs d V'ere Chretlenne (Paris, 1800, 
8vo): — Etudes critiques sur la Bible (18(52), a work of 
great merit for its scholarly treatment of the subject, 
ami containing perhaps the clearest account of the con- 
troversy regarding the authorship of the Pentateuch as 
carried on between the school of I)e Wette and Ewald 
and the extreme Rationalists about 1835 in Germany. 
Prof. Nicolas may be classed among the moderate Ra- 
tionalists, together with Colani and Coquerel, yet he had 
much that was akin to the conservative spirit of Pres- 
sense. M. Michel Nicolas founded, in connection with 
Messrs. Michelant and Emile Begin, L'A ustrasie, rente 
de la Moselle, in which he inserted several articles; and 
he contributed to different periodical publications, such 
as L' Evangelist e, Le libre Examen , La Rente theolo - 
ffique, of Montauban; La Revue de theologie, of Stras- I 
burg; Le Courrier du Gat'd, Le Bulletin de la Societe du 
Protest ant isme Frangais, La Liberte de penser, La Revue 
Gernianiqne, etc. lie was also one of the collaborators 
of the Xouvelle Biographic Generate. See Hoefer, Nouc. 
Biog. Generate, xxxvii, 1015 ; Farrar, Crit. Ilist. of Free 
Thought, p. 304, 448. (J. 11. \V.) 

Nicolaus of Constantinople, an Eastern prelate 
of note, nourished near the opening of the Pith century. 
He was patriarch from A.D. 1084 to 1111, and wrote 
several decrees and letters, of which an account is given 
by Cave {Hist. Lit. ii, 156, ed. Basil.). See also Fabri- 
cius, Bibl. Grcec. xi, 285. 

Nicolaus IIagiotiieodouetus, an Eastern prelate, 
flourished as archbishop of Athens in the Pith century, 
in the reign of Manuel Comnenus. lie is known as the 
author of a eommentar\ T on the Basilica. See Fabricius, 
Bibl. Grcec. xi, 633; Smith, Diet, of Greek and Roman 
Biog. and Mgthol. s. v. 

Nicole, Nicolas, a French architect, noted in 
ecclesiastical architecture, was born of poor parents at 
Besamym in 1701. He was flrst apprenticed to a black- 
smith : but on visiting Paris he determined to relinquish 
his occupation, entered the free school of Blonde], and 
after studying some time under that master he returned 
to Besan^on, and was commissioned to erect the church 
of Refuge, of which the beautiful facade has often been 
engraved, lie afterwards executed the plan for the 
collegiate church of St. Anne of Soleure, and was in- 
vited by the authorities of that city to superintend the 
execution of the work. The church of the Magdalen, 
at Besanyon, is also the work of Nicole, but it was not 
completed. These two latter works have been justly 
criticised as to the details. Nicole had a very lively 
imagination, and drew his designs with great facility; 
but his edilices have none of that ever-at tractive sim- 
plicity which pre-eminently distinguishes the antique. 
Nicole was honored with the confidence of several suc- 
cessive intendants of the province of Franche-Comte, 
and was consulted concerning all architectural projects, 
lie died at Besainym in 1784. See Spooner, Biog. 
Hist, of the Fine Arts, p. 617. 

Nicole, Pierre, a celebrated .Tansenist, and dis- 
tinguished inmate of Port-Roval (q. \\), was horn at 
Chartres, France, Oct. 19, 1625.* At the age of fourteen, I 
when he is said to have had a complete command of | 
Greek and Latin, his father sent him to Paris to study 
philosophy and theology. Here he became acquainted 
with the recluses of Port-Royal, who, desirous of attach- 
ing to themselves a man of each promise, induced him 
to join their order. Nicole Dcgan then to devote part [ 
of his time to the instruction of the youth brought up 
in that institution. After studying theology for three i 
years he applied for a license; but the principles he had 
imbibed were not approved, either by the theological i 


faculty ot Paris, or that of any other Roman Catholic 
university, and he had to remain content with the de- 
gree of 3.A., which he took in 1649. The leisure now 
forced upon him by want of employment bv the state 
he devoted to the interests of the community of Port- 
Royal, where he resided a while, and helped Dr. Arnaud 
[see AitNAun] in writing several works in defence of 
Jansenius, and of his doctrine. In 1664 Nicole went 
with Arnaud to Chatillon, near Paris, where he wrote 
against the Calvinists and the relaxed Casuists, for the 
avowed purpose, according to Jervis, of giving public 
proof of bis zeal for the true faith. In 1676 Nicole was 
induced to seek again for holy orders. He was refused 
the necessary consent by the bishop of Chartres, who 
disapproved of Nicole’s Jansenistie opinions. Nicole 
was, however, evidently rather rejoiced than annoyed 
at thus being afforded an excuse for remaining in a po- 
sition where he was not too near the van in the bat- 
tle of controversy. Yet in bis own province, as a cler- 
ical and polemical logician, he was bold and uncom- 
promising; and it was not from the defence of his prin- 
ciples, but from their too conspicuous championship, that 
he shrunk. In consequence of a letter he had addressed 
to pope Innocent XI for the bishops of St. Pons and 
Arras, and of the death of the duchess of Longueville, 
the most zealous proteetor of the Jansenists, he was 
obliged to leave France in 1679, and retired to Belgium. 
He came back, however, in 1683, and took a great part in 
two celebrated quarrels of the time — that of the studies 
suited to monastic institutions, where he joined Mabillon 
in defending devotion to science and learning in place 
of pure asceticism; and that concerning quietism, in 
which he opposed the devotees of that mental epidemic. 
He was a man of simple habits and candid mind, and 
some ludicrous incidents have been told arising out of 
his absence of mind, lie died Nov. 11, 1695. II is works 
are many and voluminous. He was the principal au- 
thor of La Logique, ou VA rt de Penser (1668), known 
as the Port-Royal Logie. Of the flrst three volumes of 
La Perpetuife de la Foi de I'Eglise Ca'holique touchant 
V Eucharist ie, which is generally ass>ciated with the 
name of Arnaud, Nicole is known to have been the prin- 
cipal writer (see Jervis, ii, 14, 15). Ilume admired the 
logical clearness with which Nicole in this work showed 
the impossibility of one mind sufficiently examining all 
subjects connected with religion to form a creed for 
itself oil tlie principle of private judgment; and stated 
that the difficulty so ingeniously set forth suggested to 
him the sceptical argument in his ‘Dialogues on Nat- 
ural Religion.” Nicole’s principal works are, Lesimagi- 
naires et les risionnaires, ou lettres sur Vheresie itnagi - 
naive [Anon.] (a Mons, 1693, 2 vols. 12mo) : — Pensees 
(Paris, 1806, 18mo) : — Trade de la grace generate (1715, 
2 vols. 12mo) : — Epigram mat uni delectus (1659, 12mo) : 
— Essais de Morale, cotitenus en divers trades sur phi- 
sieurs devoirs import ants (Paris, 1733, etc. 25 vols. in 26, 
12mo), which is an able exposition of the subject from 
the Cartesian stand-point. See Goujet, Hist, de la vie et 
des ouvrages de Xicole (1733, Pimo); Besoigne, 17c de 
Nicole (Hist, du Port-Royal, vol. iv) ; Saverien, Vies 
des Philosophes Modernes (vol. i); Niceron, Me moires, 
xxix, 285-333; Xouv. Diet. Hist. etc. s. v. ; English 
Cyclop, s. v.; Jervis, Hist. Ch. of France (Loud. 1872, 
2 vols. 8vo), ii, 14 sq.; llagenbach, Hist, of Doctrines, 
vol. ii, § 228, p.324; and the literature appended to the 
article Pout- Loyal. (J. N. P.) 

Nicolettus, Pa ulus, an Augustinian monk of 
Udine in Frauli, also called 1 Diet ns from His long resi- 
dence in Venice, studied at Oxford in 1390, was distin- 
guished as a philosopher and subtle theologian, became 
general of his order in 1412, taught in the principal uni- 
versities of France and Italy, and theology at Perugia 
in 1427, and died at Venice or Padua, June 5, 1428. lie 
wrote a number of theological treatises, for which see 
Jbcher, Gelehrien- Lexikon, s. v. 

Nicoll, Alexander, a noted English prelate, was 
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born in 1793. He was canon of Christ Church and re- 
gius professor of Hebrew in the University of Oxford, 
and was noted for his knowledge of the Oriental 
tongues. While sub-librarian of the Bodleian Library 
he drew up a catalogue of the MSS. brought from the 
East by Dr. E. D. Clarke, which was published, and 
gained him great reputation. He also undertook and 
nearly completed the general catalogue of the Eastern 
MSS. begun about one hundred years before by Uri. 
After his death a volume of his sermons was published 
with a memoir (1830, 8vo). Nicoll died in 1828. See 
Chambers, Biog. Diet, of Eminent Scotsmen, iv, 92, Al- 
libone, Diet, of Brit, and Amer. Authors, vol. ii, s. v. 

Nicoll, Robert, an English writer of poetry of a 
religious coloring, was born in Perthshire, Scotland, in 
1814. He worked too hard and too fast for his consti- 
tution, and paid the penalty by an early death, which 
occurred in 1837. He published a volume of Songs and 
Lyrics (1835). A second volume of his poems, with nu- 
merous additions and a memoir of his life, was published 
by Mrs. Johnstone (1842, 12mo; 3d ed. 1852, 12mo; 4th 
ed. 1857, 12mo). Among his best pieces are “We are 
Brethren” and “ Thoughts of Heaven.” See TaiVs Mag- 
azine, 1842; Westminster Rev. xxxvii, 219 sq. ; Allibone, 
Diet, of Brit, and Amer. A uthors , s. v, 

Nicolle, Ciiarles-Dominiqite, a French educator 
of note, was born in Pissv-Poville Aug. 4, 1758. lie 
commenced his studies in the College of Rouen, and 
came to Paris to finish them in the College of Saint e- 
Barbe, where he was professor and prefect when the 
Revolution broke out. Being then charged with the 
education of the son of M. de Choiseul-Gouffier, in 1790 
Nicolle conducted this pupil to his father, ambassador 
from France to Constantinople. Three years after Ni- 
colle went to St. Petersburg, and there founded a board- 
ing-school, which soon attracted the children of the first 
noble families of that capital, and in the direction of 
which he was aided bv other French ecclesiastics, par- 
ticularly by the abbe’ Pierre Nicolas Salandre, who died 
vicar-general of Paris July 18, 1839. The duke de 
Richelieu, founder and governor of Odessa, called the 
abbe Nicolle to that city, who was then given by the em- 
peror Alexander the title of visitor of all the Catholic 
churches of Southern Russia. Later Nicolle became the 
director of the Richelieu Lyceum, and he displayed an 
admirable devotion during a frightful pestilence which 
desolated Odessa in 1812. Certain business took him 
again to Paris in 1817, and Louis XVIII appointed him 
one of his honorary almoners. On his return to Russia, 
the abbe Nicolle was so much annoyed by the Russian 
clergy, jealous of his success, that he laid down his com- 
mission and returned to France, where he received in 
1820 the title of member of the Royal Council of Public 
Instruction. Feb. 27, 1821, he became rector of the 
Academy of Paris, anil co-operated with his brother In 
restoring a house of education destined to replace the 
ancient College of Sainte-Barbe, and which has become 
the College Ilollin. The rectorship of abbe Nicolle fur- 
nishes a curious episode in the history of French public 
instruction. Nov. 18, 1822, he presided for the first 
time over the opening session of the medical faculty, 
where Desgenettcs pronounced the funeral eulogy of 
Dr. llalle, an incumbent, like himself, of the medical 
chair. The students had never seen abbe Nicolle, whom, 
however, they knew by reputation as the particular 
friend of the duke de Richelieu, then very unpopular in 
his capacity of responsible minister. This agitated fig- 
ure which they saw in the presidential chair, instead 
of the manly and fearless form of Cuvier, excited at first 
whisperings and murmurs. AVhere it was necessary to 
impress respect upon a hostile and almost seditious au- 
dience, the abbe flattered through weakness, promising 
his good will to this undisciplined crowd, who did not 
wish it, and who replied by furious clamors to the obse- 
quious discourse which the rector timidly delivered. 
Desgenettes came afterwards, and, far from calming, 


only exasperated the malicious passions which animated 
the assembly. One phrase, in which the orator alluded 
to the Christian death of Prof. Halle, was awkwardly 
repeated by him three times, and, exaggerated by gest- 
ures, increased the exhibition of a scandalous dislike. 
No poor comedy was ever more hissed. A few days 
after, the School of Medicine was disbanded, and illus- 
trious professors were forever excluded from it, with the 
exception of Desgenettes and Antoine Dubois, who en- 
tered it again after the Revolution of 1830. The office 
of rector having been suppressed in 1824, abbe Nicolle 
retained his position in the Royal Council of Public In- 
struction, and was permitted to retire Aug. 17, 1830. He 
was an officer of the Legion of Honor after May, 1825, 
and became in 1827 honorary canon of Paris and vicar- 
general of that diocese. He died in Soisy-sous-Enghien 
(Seine-ct-Oise) Sept. 2, 1835. After his return to pri- 
vate life he occupied himself with writing his ideas upon 
education, and published them under the title of Plan 
d'education, on projet dhin college nouveau (Paris, 1833, 
8vo). See F rappaz, Vie de VAbbe Nicolle (1857, 8vo) ; 
De Beaurepaire, Notice sur VAbbe Nicolle (1859, 8vo). — 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Generate, xxxviii, 1 sq. 

Nicolls, John, a renegade English theologian of 
the lfith century, who originally held a vicarship in 
Wales, but went to Antwerp and turned Catholic. After 
two years he returned to England, renounced Catholi- 
cism, and wrote in English the lives of certain wicked 
popes, cardinals, bishops, monks, and Jesuits. Me after- 
wards travelled over France; and, finally, relapsing 
again to Romanism at Rouen, wrote in Latin, about 
1583, a public confession of his mendacity. See Jo- 
cher, Geleh rten-Lexi/con, s. v. 

Nicolopoulo, Constantin, a Greek philologist of 
note, was born at Smyrna in 1786, of a family original- 
ly from Andrizena, in* the Morea. lie commenced his 
studies in Smyrna and finished them in Bucharest, under 
the skilful Hellenist Lampros Photiades. Nieolopoulo 
early made himself known by his poems in modern 
Greek. He went to France while young; and earned his 
living by private lessons; he afterwards taught Greek 
literature in the Athenaeum of Paris, and finally became 
attached to the library of the Institute. He had, through 
economy, and by imposing upon himself great priva- 
tions, made a rich collection of books, which he de- 
signed for the city of Andrizena. In 1840 he obtain- 
ed a pension, and. preparing to retire to Greece, he 
sent to that country several boxes of books; but in 
beating the volumes upon his arm to remove the dust 
from them, he inflicted upon himself a wound which 
soon became aggravated in an alarming manner. Nie- 
olopoulo was carried to the hospital named LTlotel- 
Dieu, Paris, where he died, June 15, 1841. He had 
made no will, and left no heirs. The Dongiine caused 
the rest of his library to be sold at a villainous price. 
The masterpiece of Nieolopoulo is an Ode sur le prin- 
temps (Greek, with a French translation, Paris, 1817, 
8vo). He was the collaborator of several literary jour- 
nals, and of the Revue encyclopedique, to which lie fur- 
nished, among other articles, a “Notice sur la vie ct les 
e'erits de Rhigas.” He undertook himself a periodical 
review in modern Greek, entitled IV A beille, which had 
three numbers, 1819-21; later he published at his own 
expense, and to be distributed gratis to the students of 
Athens and JEgina, another philological review, entitled 
Jupiter Pan-hellenien — one number appeared (Paris, 
1835, 8vo). He placed at the head of the Dialogue sur 
la revolution Grecque of Greg. Zalik a “Discours ad- 
dresse a tons les jeunes Grccs sur Limportahce de la li- 
terature et de la philosophic Greeques” (in Greek). He 
revised the Greek text of the Eudide of F. Peyrard 
(Paris, 1814-18), and of the Almageste of Ptolemcus 
published by the abbe Ilalma (1817). A musical ama- 
teur and pupil of Fetis, Nieolopoulo was the editor of 
the Introduction a la theorie et a la pratique de la mu - 
| sique ecclesiastique of Chrysanthe de Mcdyte, and of the 
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Doxctstika, a collection of noted hymns of the Greek 
Church collected and arranged by Gregoire Lampada- 
rios (1821, 8vo). lie was corresponding member of the 
Archaeological Institute of Home. Sec La Presse, Dec. 
13, 1841 : Quernrd, France Litter . s. v. ; I’etis, Biogra- 
phic Vniversellc lies Musiciens, s. v. — lloefer, Xouv. Biog. 
Gene rale, xxxviii, 10. 

Nicolosius, Johannes Baptista, D.D., a Sicilian 
priest and geographer, was born Oct. 14. 1610. lie be- 
came a great linguist, made himself beloved for his pru- 
dence and eloquence, was a long time maintained by 
Ferdinand Maximilian, margrave of Baden, and after- 
wards chaplain at St. Maria Maggiore in Home. He 
wrote several geographical works, and died at Home 
Jan. 19, 1670. See Jocher, Geleh rten-L exikon, s. v. 

Nicols, William, an English prelate, was born at 
Stratford Xov. 1, 1591. He studied at Oxford. After 
filling various ecclesiastical offices, he became bishop of 
Gloucester in 1660, and died Feb. 5, 1672. lie wrote 
several theological works, which are enumerated by 
Jocher, Geleh rten- Lexikon, s. v. 

Nicolson (or Swetnam ), John, an English Jesuit, 
was born at Northampton in 1581. lie became a 
preacher, was driven from his native country, and died 
as a penitentiary at Loretto, Xov. 4, 1622. He wrote a 
few theological works, for which see Jocher, Gelehrten- 
Lexikon, s. v. 

Nicoluccius, Johannes Dojiinicus, an Italian 
Dominican of Meldola, in the diocese of Forli, who was 
skilled especially in canon law, flourished about 1693, 
and wrote two or three theological works, which are 
enumerated in J ocher’s Gelehrten- Lexikon , s. v. 

Nicomachus of G eh as a, in Arabia (Eastern Pales- 
tine), a Neo-Pythagorean philosopher who flourished in 
the times of the Antonines, probably from about 140 to 
150 A.D., is noted as the author of A rithnietica (Paris, 
1538 ; Leipsic, 1817 ; and again in 1861, 1866, and 1867), 
in which lie teaches the pre-existence of numbers before 
the formation of the world in the mind of the Creator, 
where they constituted an archetype, in conformity with 
which he ordered all things. Nicomachus thus reduces 
the Pythagorean numbers, as Philo reduces the ideas, to 
thoughts of God. Nicomachus defines number as defi- 
nite quantity g apiapivov, i, 7). In the BeoXo- 

yooptva apiSgijTucu (which is in the Bill, of Photius 
[cod. 187], and is ascribed to this Nicomachus), he ex- 
pounds the mystical signification of the first ten num- 
bers, according to which number 1 was God, reason, the 
principle of form and goodness, and 2 the principle of 
inequality and change, of matter and evil, etc. The 
ethical problem for man, he teaches, is solved by retire- 
ment from the contact of impurity, and reunion with 
God. lie indirectly exercised no small influence on 
European studies in the loth and 10th centuries. Boe- 
thius did but abbreviate Nicomachus’s larger work on 
arithmetic, now lost. See Smith, Diet, of Class. Biog. 
ii, 1 195; Fabrieius, Bill. Gncc. v, 629. (j. II. \V.) 

Nicomedes, a Christian of some distinction at 
Rome, who, during the rage of Domitian’s persecution, 
A.D. 98, did all he could to serve the afflicted followers 
of Christ : comforting the poor, visiting the confined, 
exhorting the wavering, and confirming the faithful, 
lor thus acting he was seized by the ferocious hand 
of po.ver, sentenced as a Christian, and scourged to 
death; through which he passed to meet (he approv- 
ing sentence of his Lord, See Fox, Book of Martyrs , 

p. 1 1. 

Nicon, a monk of Hhasthus in Palestine, who is said 
to have compiled, about 1060, a work in Greek contain- 
ing an abstract of Scripture, ecclesiastical law, etc., 
which has never been published in full. See Cotele- 
rius, J fonum. L’cclcs. Gncc. ; Fabrieius, Bibliotli. Gneca, 
xi,275. See also Nikon. 

Niconians is the name given by Hussian dissent- 
ers to the orthodox members of the Established Church 


who accepted the reforms introduced by patriarch Ni- 
con in 1654. See the article Nikon. 

Nicop'olis (XiKro7roXic f city of victory), a city 
mentioned in Tit. iii, 12 as the place where, at the time 
of writing that epistle, Paul was intending to pass the 
coming winter, and where he wished Titus to meet 
him. Titus was at this time in Crete (Tit. i, 5). The 
subscription to the epistle assumes that the apostle was 
at Xicopulis when he wrote; but we cannot conclude 
this from the form of expression. We should rather in- 
fer that he was elsewhere, possibly at Ephesus or Cor- 
inth. He urges that no time should be lost (< 77 rooc«- 
(70 v iXbuv) ; hence we conclude that winter was near. 

Nothing is to be found in the epistle itself to deter- 
mine which Nicopolis is here intended. There were 
cities of this name in Asia, Africa, and Europe, and 
many of them have been advocated in this connection. 
The question, however, is in reality confined to three 
of these places at most. One Nicopolis was in Thrace, 
near the borders of Macedonia. The subscription (which, 
however, is of no authority) fixes on this place, calling 
it the Macedonian Nicopolis: and such is the view of 
Chrysostom and Theodoret. De Wette’s objection to 
this opinion (Pastoral Brief e, p. 21), that the place did 
not exist till Trajan’s reign, appears to be a mistake. 
Another Nicopolis was in Cilicia; and Schrader (J)er 
A postel Paulus, i, 115-1 19) pronounces for this : but this 
opinion is connected with a peculiar theory regarding 
the apostle’s journeys. We have little doubt that Je- 
rome’s view is correct, and that the Pauline Nicopolis 



On the uhverse the hend of Augustus, with the legend “ Founded bv Au- 
gustus;” on the reverse a figure of Victory, with the legend ” Nicopolis 
the sacred.” 

was the celebrated city of Epirus (“scribit Apostolus de 
Nieopoli, quae in Aetiaco lit tore sita,” Jerome, Procem. 
ix, 195). For arrangements of Paul’s journeys, which 
will harmonize with this, and with the other facts of 
the Pastoral Epistles, see Birks, Jlorce Ajiostolicie, p. 
296-304; and Conybeare and llowson, Life and Epistles 
of St. Paul (2d ed.), ii. 564-573. It is very possible, as 
is observed there, that Paul was arrested at Nicopolis, 
and taken thence to Rome for his final trial. It is a 
curious and interesting circumstance, when we look at 
the matter from a Biblical point of view, that many of 
the handsomest parts of the town were built b} r Ilerod 
the Great (Josephus, A nt. xvi, 5, 3). It is likely enough 
that many Jews lived there. Moreover, it was conven- 
iently situated for apostolic journeys in the eastern 
parts of Achaia and Macedonia, and also to the north- 
ward, where churches perhaps were founded. St. Paul 
had long before preached the Gospel at least on the 
coniines of Illyricum (Horn, xv, 19), and soon after the 
very period under consideration Titus himself was sent 
on a mission to Dalmatia (2 Tim. iv. 10). — Smith. 

This city was founded by Augustus in commemora- 
tion of the battle of Actium, and stood upon the place 
where his land-forces encamped before that battle. From 
the mainland of Epirus, on the north, a promontory pro- 
jects some five miles in the line of the shore, and is 
there separated by a channel half a mile wide from the 
opposite coast. This channel forms the entrance of the 
Gulf of Ambracitis. which lies within the promontory. 
The naval battle was fought at the mouth of the gulf, 
and Actium, from which it took its name, and where 
Antony’s camp was stationed, stood on the point form- 
ing the south side of the channel. The promontory is 
connected with the mainland by a narrow isthmus. 
Upon it Augustus encamped, his tent standing upon a 
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height, from which he could command both the gulf 
and the sea. After the victory he enclosed the place 
where his tent was pitched, dedicated it to Neptune, 
and founded on the isthmus the city of Nieopolis (Dion 
Cas. li ; Strabo, vii, p. 324), and made it a Roman col- 
ony. It was not more than some thirty years old w hen 
visited by the apostle, and yet it was then the chief 
city of Western Greece. The prosperity of Nieopolis 
was of short duration. It had fallen to ruin, but was 
restored by the emperor Julian. After being destroyed 
by the Goths, it w r as again restored by Justinian, and 
continued for a time the capital of Epirus (Mamertin. 
Julian , 9; Procopius, Bel. Goth, iv, 22). During the 
Middle Ages the new towm of Prevesa w r as built at the 
point of the promontory, and Nieopolis was deserted. 
The remains of the city still visible show its former ex- 
tent and importance. They cover a large portion of the 
isthmus. Wordsworth thus describes the site: “A lofty 
wall spans a desolate plain ; to the north of it rises, on 
a distant hill, the shattered scena of a theatre; and to 
the west the extended, though broken, line of an aque- 
duct connects the distant mountains with the main sub- 
ject of the picture — the city itself’ ( Greece , p. 229 sq.). 
There are also the ruins of a mediaeval castle, a quad- 
rangular structure of brick, and a small theatre, on the 
low marshy plain on which the city chiefly stood, and 
which is now dreary and desolate (Journal of R. G. S. 
iii, 92 sq. ; Leake, Northern Greece , i, 185 sq. ; Cellarius, 
Georjr . i, 1080). The name given to the ruins is Paleo- 
VII, — F 


prevesa , or “Old Prevesa.” — Ivitto. See Bowen, Athos 
and Epirus , p. 211 ; Merivale, Rome, iii, 327, 328 ; Smith, 
Diet, of Greek and Roman Geopr. s. v. ; Lew in, Life and 
Epistles of St. Paul (4to ed.), ii, 353 sq. ; Krenkel, Pau- 
lus der Apostel (Leipsic, 18G9), p. 108. 

Nicquet, Honor at, an ascetic French author, was 
born in Avignon August 29, 1585. Admitted in 1G02 
into the Order of the Jesuits, he taught rhetoric and 
philosophy during several years ; his superiors, informed 
of his merit, called him to Rome, where they intrusted 
to him the donble duties of censor of the books and the- 
ologian of the provost-general. On his return to France 
he devoted himself to the pulpit, and sought less to 
please than to reach and edify his hearers. Then he 
directed successively the colleges of his order at Caen, 
Bourges, and Rouen. In this latter city he established, 
under the name of ( Eunrs de la Misericorde , a charita- 
ble society designed to aid the poor and the sick. He 
died at Rouen May 22, 1GG7. We have of his w’orks, 
Lc Combat de Geneve, ou falsifications faites pour Geneve 
en la translation Frangoise du Nouveau Testament (La 
Fleehe, 1021.8vo; Alen^on, 1G38, 8vo) : — A polo fie pour 
Vordre de Eontevrauld (Paris, 1G41, 8vo) : — Ilistoire de 
Vordre de Eontevrauld (ibid. 1G42, 4to; Angers, 1G42, 
1G8G, 4to) ; it was composed at the entreaty of the nuns 
of this order, and dedicated to their superior-general, 
Jean Baptiste de Bourbon : — Gloria Bead Roberti de 
A rbnssello (La Fleehe, 1G47, 12mo) ; the life of this per- 
sonage is already found in French in the preceding work : 
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NID, COUNCIL OF 

— Titulus sanctce Cruris, seu historia et mysterium tituli 
Cruris (Paris, 1648, 1675, 8vo; Anvers, 1G70, 12mo):— 
Physiognomia Humana lib. iv (list hid a (Lyons, 1G48, 4to) : 
— De sando angelo Gabriele (ibid, 1G53, 8vo) : — La Vie 
de Xicolas Gilbert , instituted r de Vordre de V Annonriade 
(Paris, 1G55, 8vo) : — La Vie de sainte Solange, vierge et 
martyre (Bourges, 1G55, 8vo) : — Le Serviteur de laVierge, 
ou traite de la devotion envers la mere de Dieu (Rouen, 
1G59, 1GG5, 1GG9, P2mo) : — Stimulus ingrati animi (ibid. 
1G61, 8vo) : — Xomenclator Mari anus, sire tiomina Virgi- 
71 is Maria (ibid. 1GG4, 4to) :—Iconologia Mariana (ibid. 
16G7, 8vo). He left in manuscript a collection en- 
titled Klogia seu Xomenclator sanctonnn et celebriorum 
hi Kcclesia scriptorum, owned by the library of the no- 
vitiate of Rouen. See Sohvell, Bill, script. Soc, Jesu , 
p. 350, 351 ; Lelong, Bibl. Ilist. de la France , s. v. — 
Ilocfer, Xouv. Biog. Generate , xxxviii, 22. 

Nid, Council of (Concilium Xiddanuni), was an 
ecclesiastical assemblage convened A.D. 705 near the 
River Nid, in Northumbria, by Bertwakl of Canterbury, 
assisted by Bosa, bishop of York, John of Hagustald, 
and Eadfrid of Liudisfarn. Several abbots, and the ab- 
bess St. Elfrida (daughter of Oswy, king of Northum- 
berland), were present, together with Wilfred, whom 
Bosa succeeded in the bishopric of York. Wilfred was 
reconciled with the other bishops of the province, but 
it does not appear that he was restored to his bishopric, 
which Bosa retained until his death, and after him John 
of Hagustald (or Hexham) was translated thither. See 
Eddius, cap. 57; Labbe, Cone, vi, 1389; Wilkins, Cone . 
i, 67 ; Landon, Manual of Councils , s. v. ; Soames, Hist, 
of the Anglo-Saxon Church, p. 83; ejusd. The Anglo- 
Saxon Church under the Latins , p. 37G. 

Niddui C*Tni), the lesser sort of excommunication 
used among the Hebrews. He who had incurred this 
was to withdraw himself from his relations, at least to 
the distance of four cubits. It commonly continued 
thirty days. If it was not then taken off, it might be 
prolonged for sixty or even ninety days. But if with- 
in this term the excommunicated person did not give 
satisfaction, he fell into the cherem, which was the sec- 
ond sort of excommunication; and thence into the third 
sort, called shammatha, the most terrible of all. See 
Anathema. 

Nider, Nieder, or Nyder, John, a distinguished 
German Roman Catholic theologian, was bom towards 
the close of the 14th century. He joined the Domini- 
cans at Colmar in 1400, then went to study philosophy 
and theology at Vienna, in Austria, and was ordained 
at Cologne. He afterwards returned to Vienna, and 
became prior of the Dominican convents of Nuremberg 
and Basle. In 1428 he accompanied the general of 
the Dominicans on a tour through Franconia, and at- 
tracted such attention by his preaching that he was 
sent as delegate to the Council of Basle in 1431, of 
which he was one of the most distinguished theologi- 
ans. Appointed by that assembly to convert the Huss- 
ites, he at first undertook to do so by mildness and per- 
suasion : he wrote them letters full of encouragement 
and of good advice, went himself to see them at Egra, 
and induced them to present their complaints to the 
council. The conferences, opened with the representa- 
tives of Bohemia, led, however, to no result. But in a 
second mission, in which Nider took part with ten 
other nuncios, he showed none of his former moder- 
ation. He was one of the ecclesiastical leaders of the 
crusade which desolated Bohemia, burning towns and 
villages, destroying the eountry, and murdering thou- 
sands of people. After his return to Basle he broke off 
his connection with the council, and even refused to 
have anything more to do with it. Nider died in 1438, 
according to Cave, and in 1440, according to Eehard. 
Among his numerous works we notice Prteceptorium di- 
v hue legis , seu de decern praceptis (Cologne, 1472, fob; 
Strasb. 147G; Paris, 1507, 1515, etc.) : — Manuale confes - 
sorum (Paris, 1473, fob ; 1489, 1513, 4to) : — Tractatus de 


lepra morali (Paris, 1473, fob; 1489, 4to; 1514, 8vo) : — 
Contra perfdos Judaos (Essling, 1475, fob) : — Consolu - 
torium timoratce conscience (Paris, 1478, 4to; Rome, 
1G04, 8vo) : — Aurei sennones totius anni (Spire, 1479, 
fob) : — A Iphabetum divini amoris (Alost, 1487, 8 vo; Paris, 
1515, 152G, 4to); this work was sometimes attributed 
erroneously to Gerson : — Serinones (Strasb. 1489, fob) : 
— Dispositorium moriendi (no date nor name of place, 
4to) : — De modo bene vivendi (Paris, 1494, lGrno) : — De 
I'eformatione rdigiosonnn (ibid. 1512, 12mo) : — De con- 
tractibus mercatonnn (ibid. 1514, 8vo) : — Formicarium, 
seu Dialogus ad vitam Christianam exemplo conditionum 
formicre incitativus (Strasb. 1517, 4to; Paris, 1519, 4to; 
Douai, 1G02, 8vo, etc.): the author confesses that all he 
says on sorcerers and magic in the Formicarium he 
had learned from a judge at Berne and from a Bene- 
dictine monk. Lenfant considers Nider as the author 
of De visionibus et revelutionibus (Strasb. 1517). See 
Bzovius, Annales eccles.; Eehard et Quetif, Bibl. Scrip- 
tor. ord. Prcedicat. i, 792; Touron, Ilist. des hommes ill. 
de Vordre de St. Dominique ; Dupin, Bibl. des auteurs 
eccles. X V e siecle ; Lenfant, Hist, du concile de Constance , 
lib. v; Quicherat, Proces de Jeanne d'Arc, iv, 502; Wcs- 
senberg, Gesch. der Kirchenversammlungen, ii, 100, 507 ; 
Neauder, Ch. Hist, v, 381. (J. N. P.) 

Nidhogg is a name for the huge mundane snake 
of the ancient Scandinavian cosmogony. It is repre- 
sented as gnawing at the root of the ash Ygdrasill , or 
the mundane tree. In its ethical import, as Mr. Gross 
allegGS, Nidhogg, composed of nid, which is synonymous 
with the German Jieid, or envy, and hoygr, to hew, or 
gnaw, signifying the envious gnawer, involves the idea 
of all moral evil, typified as the destroyer of the root of 
life. See Thorpe, Xorthern Mytkol. vol. i ; Keyser, Re- 
ligion of the Xoi'thmen. 

Niebuhr, Barthold Georg, one of the most 
acute critics of modern times, noted for his valuable 
contributions to philology and history, and for his schol- 
arly criticisms of classical institutions, was born at Co- 
penhagen Aug. 27, 1776, and was the son of Karsten 
Niebuhr (see the next article). When two years old 
Barthold’s parents removed to the little Holstein town 
of Meldorf, and there he spent his youthful days. The 
quiet of the country afforded him grand opportunities 
for study; besides, he enjoyed favorable association 
with the most eminent scholars of the land, who were 
wont to frequent the house of Karsten Niebuhr. The 
aptitude for learning which Barthold Georg Niebuhr 
displayed almost from infancy led him to be regarded 
as a juvenile prodigy; but. unlike many other precocious 
children, his powers of acquiring knowledge kept pace 
with his advancing years, and, after a carefully con- 
ducted preliminary education, under the superintend- 
ence of his lather, he was sent to the University of Kiel, 
and two years later to that of Gottingen, to study law. 
Thence he proceeded in his nineteenth year to Edin- 
burgh, where he devoted himself more especially to the 
natural sciences. On his return to Denmark he held 
several appointments under the Danish government,but 
his strongly pronounced hatred of Napoleon led him to 
enter the Prussian civil serviee in 180G. In 1810 he 
exchanged his public situation for the post of histori- 
ographer to the king, and about the same time was 
elected a member of the Royal Academy of Sciences. 
Shortly afterwards he was made a lecturer in the then 
newly opened university at Berlin, In this position 
his treatment of Roman history, by making known the 
results of the new and critical theory which he had ap- 
plied to the elucidation of obscure historical evidence, 
established his position as one of the most original and 
philosophical of modem historians. He was now the 
acknowledged master of more than twenty languages, 
and in the possession of a mass of facts by the aid 
of a remarkably retentive memory; and these ad- 
vantages augmented again by an unusual intuitive sa- 
gacity, it was generally couceded, fitted him well for 
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the task of the true historian, that is, the sifting of the 
real from the false historic evidence. But, not satisfied 
with these remarkable qualifications, he embraced his 
earliest opportunity to visit Borne, and as Prussian am- 
bassador at the papal court, from 1810 till 1823, seized 
the occasion for testing on the spot the accuracy of 
his conjectures in regard to many questions of local 
and social bearing. On his return from Borne, Niebuhr 
took up his residence at Bonn as adjunct professor, and 
by his admirable lectures and expositions contributed 
very materially to the development of classical and 
archaeological learning at that German high school, 
lie availed himself of every means for promoting and 
encouraging the labors of other scholars. 1 1 was partly 
with this view that he set on foot the Rheinische Mu- 
seum, a philological repository, in which the shorter es- 
says and scattered thoughts of learned men might be 
given to the world. The first volume of this appeared 
in 1827, under the joint editorship of Bbckh, Niebuhr, 
and Brandis, three of the greatest lights in the field of 
philological science. At the same time he undertook, 
and that mainly for diversion (he was now busy with 
his life-work, the History of Rome), a new edition of 
the Byzantine historians, lie was thus employed when 
the Bevolution of 1830 roused him from the calm of his 
literary pursuits. Niebuhr’s sensitive nature, unstrung 
by physical debility, led him to take an exaggerated view 
of the consequences of this movement, and to anticipate 
a recurrence of all the horrors of the former French Bev- 
olution, and the result was to bring about a state of men- 
tal depression and bodily prostration which ended in his 
death, Jan. 2, 1831. Among the many important works 
with which Niebuhr enriched the literature of his time, 
the following are some of the most noteworthy : Roniische 
Geschichte (Berl. 1811-1832, 3 vols. ; 2d ed. 1827-1842; 
1833, 1853); the first two volumes have been trans- 
lated by J. C. Hare and C. Thirl wall, and the third by 
Dr. W. Smith and Dr. L. Schmitz: — Grundzuge fur die 
Verfassung Niederlands (Berl. 1832): — Griech. Heroen- 
geschichte (Hamb. 1842), written for his son Marcus: — 
the Kltine historische und philologische Schrijlen (Bonn, 
1828-1843, 2 vols.) contain his introductory lectures 
on Homan history, and many of the essays which had 
appeared in the “Transactions of the Berlin Academy.” 
Besides these, and numerous other essays on philolog- 
ical, historical, and archaeological questions, Niebuhr co- 
operated with Bekker and other learned annotators in 
re-editing Scriptores historic Byzantince ; he also dis- 
covered hitherto unprinted fragments of classical au- 
thors, as, for instance, of Cicero’s Orations and portions 
of Gains, published the Jnscriptiones Nubienses (Borne, 
1821), and was a constant contributor to the Rheinische 
Museum fiir Philologie, and other literary journals and 
societies of Germany. 

It is difficult to conceive a more excellent and de- 
lightful person than Barthold Niebuhr appears to have 
been; there are few of whom we have read who have 
combined so blameless a character and so amiable a 
disposition with such boundless acquirements and such 
brilliant intellectual qualities. His History of Rome is 
perhaps the most original historical work that this age 
has produced. To understand what he has done in this 
work, we should keep in mind the state of knowledge 
on the subject before his time, and not go so far as the 
stricter sort of sceptical critics, like e, g. the late Sir 
George Corncwall Lewis, who does not hesitate to declare 
Niebuhr’s effort to construct a continuous Homan history 
out of such legendary materials as we possess as, on the 
whole, a failure. The disjointed ruins had lain for ages 
in a confused heap, though there was hardly a child in 
Europe who was not familiar with their rude outlines, 
and many a skilful and laborious workman had vainly 
endeavored to reduce them to symmetry and order. 
Niebuhr, by a series of combinations which will appear 
most surprising to those who are best capable of ap- 
preciating works of genius, succeeded in reconstructing 
from the scattered fragments a stately fabric, which, if 


it is not identical with the original structure, is at least 
almost perfect and complete in itself. Macaulay ap- 
proved of Niebuhr’s theory, and Dr. Arnold professed 
never to venture to differ from him except where he 
manifestly had evidence not accessible to Niebuhr. There 
cannot be a greater mistake than to suppose, as some 
have done, that Niebuhr was a sceptic whose sole delight 
was to render insecure the basis of historical evidence. 
He has actually done more than any other student of 
antiquity towards extracting truth and certainty from 
the misty and mystical legends of early tradition, and 
towards substituting rational conviction for irrational 
credulity. The great object which he proposed to him- 
self in all his philological speculations was to reproduce 
a true image of the past by getting rid of the deceitful 
influence of the present. This view he often expresses 
in very plain terms. Thus, he says in his introductory 
lecture on Homan history (Kleine Schi'iften, p. 93), “As 
there is nothing which Eastern nations find more diffi- 
cult to conceive than the idea of a republican constitu- 
tion, as the people of Hindustan cannot be induced to 
regard the East India Company as an association of 
proprietors, or in any other light than as a sovereign, 
just so is it with even the acutest of the moderns when 
they study ancient history, unless they have contrived 
by critical and philological studies to shake off the in- 
fluence of their habitual associations.” In a letter to 
count Adam Moltke, he exclaims ( Lebensnachrichten , ii, 
91), “Oh how people would cherish philology did they 
but know how delightfully it enables us to recall to life 
the fairest periods of antiquity. Beading is the most 
trifling part of it; the chief business is to domesticate 
ourselves in Greece and Home at the most different pe- 
riods. Would that I could write history so vividly as to 
discriminate what is fluctuating and uncertain, and so 
develop what is confused and intricate, that every one, 
when he heard the name of a Greek of the age of Thu- 
cydides or Polybius, or a Homan of the days of Cato or 
Tacitns, might be able to form a clear and adequate idea 
of what he v r as.” The very existence of such a general 
design presumes a lively fancy and active imagination ; 
but though these arc qualities often possessed by shallow 
and superficial persons, they are very rarely combined 
with that extensive and minute learning for which Nie- 
buhr w r as distinguished. The range of his acquisitions 
w r as really wonderful. In the w’ords of one of his most 
ardent admirers, “ While his horizon w r as ever w idening 
before him, it never sunk out of sight behind him; 
what he possessed he ahvays retained; what he once 
knew became a part of his mind, and the means and 
instrument of acquiring more knowledge; and he is one 
of the very few examples of men gifted with a memory 
so tenacious as to seem incapable of forgetting any- 
thing, w r ho at the same time have had an intellect so 
vigorous as in no degree to be oppressed or enfeebled 
by the w r eight of their learning, but w ho, on the con- 
trary, have kept it in orderly array, and made it min- 
ister continually to the plastic energy of thought” 
(Philol, Mus. i, 271). Some abatements must, however, 
be made from this general eulogy. While Niebuhr’s 
great w r ork has been neglected or censured, with equal 
injustice, by persons wffio have been too indolent to en- 
counter the labor of studying it or incapable of ap- 
preciating the method of critical investigation which 
the author has adopted, it may be doubted, on the other 
hand, wffiether many scholars, both in Germany and 
England, have not been too w illing to acquiesce in all 
Niebuhr’s results, to adopt whatever he has written, 
and sometimes even to receive as established truths as- 
sertions unsupported by evidence or directly opposed 
by express testimony. Some recent German w’riters 
have indeed taken a middle course; they adopt the 
general views and critical method of the historian, but 
they find much in the details that is defective or er- 
roneous. It cannot be denied that the ardent imagina- 
tion of Niebuhr, and his powder of combining and con- 
structing, sometimes led him to form a complete theory 
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before be bad examined all tbe evidence; one conse- I 
quence of which is that, under tbe influence of bis own 
creations, be sometimes extracts a meaning from a ' 
passage which tbe words do not contain, and at other 
times arbitrarily rejects evidence when it interferes with 
bis own hypothesis. It is true that this same power 
and his intuitive sagacity have sometimes enabled him 
to supply a link in a chain when all direct evidence 
was wanting, and the certainty of his conjectures in 
such eases is at once felt by the symmetry and consist- 
ency which they impart to the whole fabric of tbe 
theory. 

It must be remarked that Niebuhr’s style is very 
faulty. It is generally deficient in perspicuity, and 
though eloquent passages and striking descriptions are 
found here and there, it wants that sustained dignity 
which we mark in the writings of some other dis- 
tinguished historians. He occasionally, too, betrays 
very crude and ill-formed opinions on the internal pol- 
ity of other countries: witness his remarks on tbe rel- 
ative position of England and Ireland. But with all 
tbe drawbacks which tbe most rigorous criticism can 
exact, the feeling with which we contemplate his char- 
acter and attainments is one of almost unmixed admir- 
ation. He was, in fact, a rare combination of the man 
of business, the scholar, and the man of genius. If he 
had had no other claim to celebrity, he would have de- 
served to be mentioned among the general linguists 
’whose attainments have from time to time astonished 
the world. Indeed, he was recognised as the chief of 
philologists in the most learned country of Europe. A 
very pleasing picture of his mode of living has been 
given by the late professor Saudford, who visited him 
at Bonn in 1829 (see Blackivood's Magazine for Jan. 
1838, p. 90 sq.); a warm testimony to the benevolence 
of his character and the goodness of his heart is furnish- 
ed by Lieber in his Reminiscences of Niebuhr; and we 
see the whole man in all his relations, social, literary, 
and political, in the highly interesting collection of his 
letters, edited by Madame Hensler (Lebensnach rich ten 
iiber Barthold Georg Niebuhr , a us Briefen desstlben , etc . 
(Hamburg, 1838, etc.), or even more completely in Miss 
Winkwortli’s admirable translation of that work (with 
important additions and valuable essays by Bunsen, etc. 
(3 vols. 1852). See also Blackwood's Magazine , 1852, 
i,542sq.; 1856, i, 244-251; 1860, i, 546; 1868, ii, 290, 291 ; 
Edinburgh Review, lxxix, art. i ; xcvi, p. 49 sq. ; The 
(Loud.) Quar . Rev. Iv, 126 sq. ; Westminster Rev. Dec. 
1813; North Brit. Rev. Aug. 1852; For. Qu. Rev. June, 
1828; July, 1831; Fraser's Magazine, July and Dec. 
1852 ; North A mer. Rev. April, 1823 ; LitteWs Living Age, 
May 9, 1846, art. v ; April 3, 1852, art. ix ; Sept. 4, 1852, 
art. i ; Nov. 20, 1852, art. vii ; Harper's Magazine , Dec. 
1873, p. 63 sq. ; English Cyclop, s. v. 

Niebuhr, Karsten, a distinguished German trav- 
eller in the Orient, noted for bis valuable contributions 
to the modern researches of Oriental customs, etc., 
was born at Liidingworth, in the duchy of Lauenburg, 
March 17, 1733, of humble but worthy parentage. 1 1 is 
early educational advantages were rather limited, but 
a thirst for knowledge kept him busy in stud}', even 
while employed as a tiller of the soil. He was especially 
fond of mathematics, and achieved such success in the 
study of geometry that he was considered competent 
to till the position of land-surveyor in his native dis- 
trict. The little income secured from this position he 
laid out in books, and by the aid of a good library fitted 
himself for the university. He was admitted at Got- 
tingen, and there studied until, in 1756 or 1757, he was 
offered a place in the corps of Hanoverian engineers. 
About 1760 lie entered the Danish service, and in the 
year following was offered employment by the Danish 
government in a scientific expedition to Arabia, which 
was then going out at the expense of that government 
for the purpose of enlarging Biblical knowledge, es- 
pecially of the Old-Testament Scriptures. The project 
originally contemplated only the mission of a single 


Arabic scholar, but it was finally extended to include 
! a mathematician for purposes of astronomical and geo- 
! graphical observation (ami for this place Niebuhr was 
chosen), a naturalist, a draughtsman, and a physician. 
Niebuhr delayed the expedition eighteen months in 
order to lit himself properly for the task, and, as the 
result proved, this step was truly proper, for he alone 
lived to return from the expedition, and from him alone 
we have obtained the valuable results of that liberal 
act of the Danish king, Frederic Y, and his learned 
minister, count von Bcrnstorff — most noble patrons of 
learning. The other members of the expedition to 
which Niebuhr belonged were the noted Orientalist of 
that day, professor Frederick Christian von Haven, Pe- 
ter Forskal as naturalist, Christian Charles Cramer as 
physician, and George William Baurenfeind as painter 
or draughtsman. By the royal instructions for the ex- 
pedition, a perfect equality was established among the 
five members; and they were enjoined to decide every 
difference of opinion regarding their course by plurality 
of voices, or, if votes should be equal, by lot. They 
sailed from Copenhagen in January, 1761, in a frigate 
of the Danish royal navy, and arrived, not without 
some accidents, at Constantinople, whence, after a short 
residence, the travellers proceeded in a merchant vessel 
to Alexandria, ascended the Nile, and reached Cairo in 
November, 1761. Having carefully explored the Pyra- 
mids and other antiquities of Lower Egypt, they crossed 
the desert to Mount Sinai and Suez, embarked at that 
port in an Arab vessel, and landed at Loheia, in Arabia 
Felix, the destined seat of their mission, in December, 
1762. They crossed the country, mounted on asses, 
the usual conveyance, and, after visiting several places 
of interest, finally arrived at Mocha, where the philol- 
ogist Yon Haven unfortunately died, in May, 1763. 
The surviving travellers, proceeding from thence to 
Sana, the capital of Yemen, were favorably received by 
the imam; but they had meanwhile lost another of 
their number, the naturalist Forskal, who died on the 
road. Ilis companions returning to Mocha, there em- 
barked in an English vessel for Bombay, on the voyage 
to which place the painter Baurenfeind expired; and at 
Bombay Niebuhr had the affliction of burying the last 
of his fellow-travellers, the physician Cramer. The 
fact is admitted by Niebuhr that his ill-fated friends 
persisted in living after the European manner under 
the burning sun of Arabia; and it may be surmised 
that they lost their lives through that disregard to 
necessary habits of abstinence for which the Danes in 
their tropical colonies are remarkable, even above all 
other people. Niebuhr himself, who had suffered se- 
verely from illness with the rest of his party, after their 
decease adopted the same diet as the natives of the 
countries in which he was travelling, and thenceforth 
enjoyed excellent health. Sailing from Bombay, he 
visited Persia, including the ruins of Persepolis; as- 
cended the Euphrates; proceeded by way of Bagdad 
and Aleppo to the Syrian coast; embarked for Cyprus, 
returned from that island to the continent; saw Jerusa- 
lem and Damascus; passed through Aleppo, and over 
Asia Minor to Constantinople; and finally returned to 
Copenhagen in November, 1767. Niebuhr was wel- 
comed in Denmark as he deserved. The government 
undertook at its charge the engraving of all the plates 
of his travels, which were to be presented to him as a 
free gift; and he was left to publish the result of his 
labors at his own cost and for his own profit. Iiesolving 
to commence with the description of Arabia, he print- 
ed, in the year 1772, his volume under the title Be* 
schreibung von Arabien, and it became the text-book of 
every writer, from the historian Gibbon almost down 
to the present day, whoever has had occasion to treat 
of the ancient and modern aspect of that country. The 
depth of research, the fidelity of delineation, and the 
accuracy of detail which it exhibits on the geography 
of Arabia, and the enduring character and condition of 
its inhabitants, have rendered this work of Niebuhr 
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classical. lie has soraetimes been compared, and the ; 
comparison is just and appropriate, with the historian : 
of Halicarnassus: both travellers were characterized by 
accuracy of observation, strict veracity, and a simplic- i 
itv of narrative which art alone can never attain. The , 
appearance of this work was followed in 1774-78 by two 
volumes of equal merit and interest, narrating his Reisen 
in Arabien und den angrdnzenden Landern. To these 
volumes it was his intention to add a third, enriched 
with the result of his inquiries into the state of the Mo- 
hammedan religion and Turkish empire, and containing 
his astronomical observations; but some causes, not suf- 
ficiently explained, delayed this publication, until a fire, 
which in 1795 destroyed the king's palace at Copenha- 
gen, and with it the original plates both of his pub- 
lished and unedited works, put an end to the design. 
The third volume was, however, published in 1837, ow- 
ing to the liberality of the bookseller Perthes of Ham- 
burg, and the affection of Niebuhr’s family, particularly 
of his daughter, under the title of Reisebeschreibung ncich 
Arabien und andem umliegenden Landern. It contains 
his remarks on Aleppo, his voyage to Cyprus, and his 
visit to Jaffa and Jerusalem, his return to Aleppo, and 
journey thence through Kdniyeh to Constantinople, and 
an abridged account of his route through Bulgaria, Wal- 
lachia, Poland, and Germany, to Denmark. After the 
publication of the first two volumes of his travels he con- 
tributed to a German periodical journal, among other 
papers, two on the Interior of Africa and the Political 
and Military State of the Turkish Empire. His princi- 
pal works, which were published in German at Copen- 
hagen, have been translated into French and Dutch, and 
reprinted at Amsterdam and Utrecht. Niebuhr himself 
likewise edited and published, in his usual generous 
spirit, at his own cost, some of the reports of his travel- 
ling companions. He lived for a long period after his 
return, and even at one time projected an expedition 
into Africa; but his wife dissuaded him from the proj- 
ect, and he retired to quiet life in the little village of 
Meldorf, where he performed the duties of a civil func- 
tionary. It was during this period of his life that Bar- 
thold Georg was born to him. (See the preceding ar- 
ticle.) Ivarsten Niebuhr died April 26, 1815, leaving 
the character of being at once one of the most truthful 
and scientifically exact travellers of modern times. See 
Brit, and F.or. Rev. 1843, p. 480 sq. ; 1844, p. 83 sq. ; 
Biblical Repository , vol. viii ; Christian Examiner , 1852, 
p. 413 sq.; English Cyclopeedia ; and the biographical 
sketch published by his son (Kiel, 1817). 

Niedermeyer, Louis, a musical composer, who 
deserves a place here for his devotion to the cultivation 
of sacred music, was born April 27, 1802, in Nyon, can- 
ton of Vaud, Switzerland. His father, a native of 
Wilrtzburg, had settled and married in Switzerland; 
himself gifted with much natural talent for music, he 
was the first teacher of his son. The latter, at the age 
of fifteen, was sent by his parents to Vienna, where he 
received for two years lessons upon the piano from Mos- 
cheles, and in composition from Forster. After having 
published in that city several of his essays, consisting 
of morceaux for the piano, he went to Rome, continued 
there the study of composition under the direction of 
Fioravanti, master of the pontifical chapel, and after- 
wards went to Naples, where Zingarelli undertook the 
completion of his musical education. It was during his 
sojourn at Naples that the young artist wrote his first 
opera, entitled II Reo per amove. Niedermcyer had 
conceived the idea of founding, like the ancient insti- 
tution created by Choron under the Restoration, and 
suppressed in consequence of the Revolution of 1830, a 
school for religious music, designed to form — by the 
study of the chef s-eV oeuvres of the great masters of the 
16th, 17th, and 18tli centuries — singers, organists, chap- 
el-masters, and composers of sacred music. With the 
support of Fortoul, then minister of public instruction 
and of worship, he obtained a subsidy from the state, 
and in the course of the year 1853 he opened his school, 


associating with himself M. Dietsch as inspector ol 
studies. This establishment, situated in Baris, and in 
which literary education is placed on a level with mu- 
sical studies, soon began to prosper and produce distin- 
guished subjects, which have been placed in different 
cathedrals or churches of France. Constantly occupied 
from that time with the cares claimed by his school, 
Niedermcyer neglected nothing which could contribute 
to improve education. It is thus that, dissatisfied with 
the w holly arbitrary manner in which church music is 
generally accompanied, he published in 1855, in collab- 
oration with M. J. d’Ortigne, a Traite d'accompagnemcnt 
du plain-chant, founded upon new principles, which soon 
circulated throughout France and in foreign countries. 
It -was also with the design of propagating among all 
classes a taste for good religious music that he estab- 
lished in 1856 the journal La M ait rise, the direction of 
which he abandoned in 1858; now intrusted to M. 
d’Ortigne. He was occupied with a large work upon 
organ accompaniment for church music, which w r as 
soon to appear, when death suddenly came, on March 
14, 1861, This composer, whose talent has more than 
one trait of resemblance with that of Schubert, has pro- 
duced, besides many pieces of detached song, some very 
remarkable melodies. We have also several masses by 
Niedermeyer, and a great number of pieces of religious 
music for singing and for the organ. In the music that 
he has written for the piano, w’e remark particularly a 
brilliant rondo w ith accompaniment for four hands, fan- 
tasias, airs varied upon themes by Rossini, Weber, Mey- 
erbeer, Bellini, etc. See Fetis, Biographic unirerselle 
des Musiciens; Castil-Blaze, V Academic imperialc de 
Music, Ilistoire lift entire, musicale, etc.; Vapercau, Dic- 
tionnaire unirersel des Contemporains ; Documents par- 
ticuliers. — Hoofer, Nouv. Biog. Generate , xxxviii, 41. 

Niedner, Christian Wilhelm, D.D., a noted 
German theologian, distinguished especially as a Church 
historian, was born August 9, 1797, at Oberwiukel, in 
Saxony, and w r as the son of a minister. He w as edu- 
cated at Leipsic, where he began his studies in 1816. 
In 1829 he w r as honored by his alma mater with a pro- 
. fessorship in theology, and he held that position until 
1850, when he removed to the Wittenberg high school. 

, In 1859 he accepted the professorship of theology in 
’ the university at Berlin, and was shortly after made 
1 councillor of the Brandenburg Consistory* He died 
j Aug. 13, 1866. Few men of recent date have done so 
much for historical theology as Prof. Niedner. He 
f labored unceasingly with true Christian devotion to se- 
cure everywhere the genuine historical evidence, and for 
1 this purpose even founded a magazine, the Zeitschrift 
’ fur historische theologie , in 1845, which at the close 
of the year 1875 w r as discontinued. His principal work 
’ is his Lehrbuch d. christl. Kirchengesch. (Leips. 1846, and 
' often; new edition prepared just before his death [Berl. 
J 1866, 8vo]), w hich is something between a text-book 
and a manual, presenting not merely a dry collection of 
’ thoughts, but an abundance of elementary views of in- 
’ dividual subjects. He has also published several small 
j text-books on Church history, history of doctrines, and 
, history of philosophy, which are highly esteemed for the 
thorough scholarship they evince. (J. H.W.) 

Niello-work (i. c. Black work, from Latin Xigel- 
s lum) is the technical term for a method of ornamenting 
t metal plates in imitation of pencil drawing, by engrav- 
1 ing the surface, and rubbing in a black or colored com- 

- position, so as to fill up the incised lines, and give effect 
1 to the intaglio picture. It is not quite certain when this 
i art was originated; Byzantine w r orks of the 12th cen- 
j tury still exist to attest its early employment. This art 
3 must have been known at quite an early date in Chris- 

- tian culture. The monk Theophilns speaks of it, and 
3 the patriarch Nicepliorus of Constantinople sent, in 811, 
i to pope Leo two jewels adorned with niello. Marseilles 
, w r as eminent in this art during the reigns of Clovis II 
, and Dagobert. As an art it is claimed to have been 
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brought to high perfection at Florence, and was prac- 
ticed by Benvenuto Cellini. The finest works of this 
kind belong probably to the first half of the 15th cen- 
tury, when remarkable excellence in drawing and group- 
ing minute figures in these metal pictures was attained 
by Maso di Fiuiguerra, an eminent painter, and student 
of Ghiberti and Massacio. In the hands of this artist 
it gave rise to copper-plate engraving, and hence much 
interest attaches to the art of niello-cutting. Genuine 
specimens of this art are rare, some of those by Fini- 
guerra are very beautiful and effective, the black pig- 
ment in the lines giving a pleasing effect to the surface 
of the metal, which is usually silver. Those of his 
works best known are some elaborately beautiful pat- 
tines wrought by him for the church of San Giovanni 
at Florence, one of which is in the Uffizia, and some are 
in various private collections. In the collection of Or- 
namental Art at South Kensington there are no less 
than seventeen specimens of niello -work. See Wal- 
cott, Sacred Archceology, s. v. ; Elmes, Diet, of the Fine 
A rts, s. v. 

Nielson, Hauge. See Hauge. 

Niem. See Dietrich of Niem. 

Niemeyer, August Hermann, D.D., an eminent 
German theologian and educator, was born at Malle 
Sept. 1, 1754. l ie began the study of theology in 1771 ; 
became private tutor in the philosophical faculty of 
his alma mater, the university of his native place, 
in 1777; then successively professor extraordinary and 
inspector of the seminarists of the theological faculty 
in 1779; ordinary professor and inspector in 1784; and 
finally chancellor and rector perpetuus of the univer- 
sity in 1808. He resigned the last-named office at the 
reorganization of the university, at the close of the 
war of liberation, but remained its chancellor until his 
death, June 7, 1828. He rendered eminent services to 
the university during the wars, and was one of those 
who contributed most to its reorganization. As a theo- 
logian, at a time when scientific theology did not yet 
exist, he may be considered as belonging to the ration- 
alists, but his was a mild and sincere rationalism. Says 
Ilagenbach, “ lie combined a mild type of piety with 
noble humanity” (Cli. liist. 18 th and 19 th Cent, ii, 108). 
As a writer he was very prolific, having composed and 
published a large number of theological and educational 
works; but they are now laid aside on account of their 
want of system, and are merely mentioned in treatises 
on the history of modern theology. The most impor- 
tant of his works is Theologische Encyclopddie u. Me- 
thodoloyie , ein sicherer Weyiceiserf anyehende Theoloyen , 
etc. (Leips. 1830, 8vo). Among the others we notice 
Charakteristik der Bibel (Halle, 1775-1782, 5 vols. 8vo; 
6th cd. 1830), an excellent work in its day, and one that 
won for Niemeyer when yet a young man a wide circle 
of readers, and called forth the most enthusiastic plau- 
dits, but which has been much surpassed since: — Hand- 
buck f. christl. Religionslekrer (Halle, 1790, 2 vols. 8vo; 
6th ed. 1827): — Grundsdtze d. Erziehuny u. d. Unter- 
rickts (Halle, 1796, 3 vols. 8vo; 9th ed. 1834-6): — and 
especially his Geistliche Lieder , Oratorien u. vermischte 
Gedichte (Halle, 1814, 8vo), which, though not of the 
highest flight, are distinguished for their simple hearti- 
ness. See Herzog, Real-Encyklopddie , x, 327 ; Darling, 
Cyclop. Biblioyraphica , it, 2202; Pi ere r, Universal- Lex- 
ikon, xl, 9 12 ; Iloefer, Xouv. Bioy. Generate , xxxviii, 51 ; 
and especially Jacobs u. Gruber, Zur Erinnernny an Xie- 
meyers Leben und 1 Virken (Halle, 1830) ; Hein, Erinner- 
nngen (1811); Fritzsch, Ueber des vereiciyten A.H.Xie- 
meyer's Ltben (1828). (J. II. W.) 

Nieremberg(ius), John Eusebius of, a learned 
Spanish Jesuit, was born at Madrid about 1590. Me stud- 
ied law at the University of Salamanca, but afterwards 
became a Jesuit. lie was then sent by the order on 
a mission to some part of Castile, and on his return to 
Madrid became professor in the college. In 1642 he 
gave up teaching iu consequence of ill-health, and died 


April 7, 1658. He wrote Obras y dias , manual de se?lo- 
res y principes (Madrid, 1628, 1641, 4to) : — Sigalion , sive 
de sapientiu mythica, lib. viii (ibid. 1629, 8vo ) : — Vida de 
S. Ignacio (ibid. 1631, 8vo), often reprinted : — De ado - 
ratione in spirit a et veritate , lib. iv (Antwerp, 1631): — 
De arte voluntatis, lib. vi (Lyons, 1631, 8vo; transl. into 
French by L. Videl [Paris, 1657, 4to ]): — Vida divina y 
camino real para la perfeccion (Madrid, 1633; transl. 
into Latin by Martin Sibenius ) : — Practica del catecismo 
Romano y doctrina Christiana (ibid. 1640; transl. into 
Italian): — Theopoliticus, sive bi’evis elucidatio et ra - 
j tionale divinorum operum atque providentics humance 
j (Antwerp, 1641, Svo ) : — Prodiyio del amor divino yfneza 
de Dios con los hombres (Madrid, 1641, 4to) : — Stromata 
J Sacne Scriptures (Lyons, 1642, fob ): — Corona virtuosa 
y virtud covonata, sive de virtutibus in principe requisitis 
; (Madrid, 1643, 4 to) : — De la devocion y patrocinio de S. 
Miguel, protector de Espana (ibid. 1643, 4to) : — Doc- 
trines asceticce (Lyons, 1643, fol .) : — Causa y remedio de 
los males publicos (Madrid, 1642, Svo) : — La curiosaflo - 
sofa y tesoro de maravillas de la naturaleza (ibid. 1643, 
4to ) : — Claros varones de la compahia de Jesus (ibid. 
1643, 4 vols. fob; Alonso de Andrada added 2 vols. to 
it in 1666 ): — Gloria de S. Ignacio y de S. Francisco 
Xavier (ibid. 1645, fob ) : — Tratado de la constancia cn la 
virtud (ibid. 1647, 4to) : — Epistolce (ibid. 1649) : — Imita - 
cion de Christo de Thomas de Kempis (Antwerp, 1650, 
8vo ): — Vida del B. Francisco de Borja, an introduc- 
tion to the works of that ivriter which he published 
(Madrid, 1651,3 vols. fob) : — De immaculata conceptione 
I dry inis Maries (Valence, 1653, 4to ) : — Difereticia de 
la temporal y eterno (Madrid, 1654, 24mo; transl. into 
Arabic by P. Fromage ): — Troplusa Mariana, lib. vi 
(Antwerp, 1655, fob ): — Cielo estellado de Maria (Ma- 
drid, 1655, fob ) : — Exceptiones concilii Trident ini pro om - 
nimoda puritate Deiparcs expensi (Antwerp, 1656, Svo), 
etc. See Sotwell, Bibl. Script, soc. Jesu; Antonio, 
A ’ova Bibl. Uispana, i, 685; Moreri, Grand Diet. IJist.; 
Franckenau, Bibl. Uispana , p. 319 ; Cuvier, Hist, des Sci- 
ences X aturelles, vol. ii ; Iloefer, Xouv. Bioy. Gene rale, 
xxxviii, 59 sq. (J. N. P.) 

Niethammer, Friedericii-Emmanuel, a German 
philosopher, was born in 1766, at Beilstein in Wurtem- 
berg. Nominated in 1793 professor of philosophy and 
theology in Jena, he received in 1803 a chair in the 
high school at Wurzburg; in 1807 became a member 
of the Superior Council of Public Instruction in Munich ; 
was afterwards elected member of the Academy of Sci- 
ences of that city, and obtained in 1829 the position of 
first counsellor of the Superior Consistory. He dis- 
tinguished himself by his struggle against the intro- 
duction of principles exclusively utilitarian on the sub- 
ject of education. He died in 1846. We have of his 
works, Versuch einer Able it uny des moralischen Gesetzes 
aus den Formen der reinen Vernunft (Jena, 1793):— 
Ueber Religion als Wissenschaft (Neustrelitz, 1795): — 
Versuch einer Beyriinduny des ven mnftmdssigcn OJfen - 
bariinysylaubens (Leipsic, 1798 ): — Der Streit des Phi- 
lanthropismus und Ilunumismus (Jena, 1808) : — Philo- 
sopliisches Journal (Jena, 1795-1800, 10 vols.); from 
the fifth volume, conjointly with Fichte. — Iloefer, Xouv. 
Bioy. Generali, xxxviii, 61. 

Nieto, David ben-Pinciias (or, as his full name is, 
Signor Hachacham R. David Xetto Rab del Keliilla Ke- 
dosha de Londres), a Jewish savant, noted as a philos- 
opher, physician, poet, mathematician, astronomer, his- 
torian, and theologian of extraordinary ability, was of 
Spanish descent, and was born at Venice, Italy, in 1654. 
He practiced medicine at Leghorn, occasionally preach- 
ing in the synagogue. While there he wrote in Italian 
a wo r k entitled Pascaloyia, a disquisition on the pas- 
chal festival of the Christian Church, in which he 
pointed out the causes of the differences between the 
Greek and Latin churches on the time of Easter, and 
between them and the synagogue on that of the Pass- 
over. This book he dedicated to the “ Altezza Revet- 
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endissima di Francesco Maria Cardinale de Medici.” 
The fame of his talents led the congregation of London 
to invite him to be their head in the place of Jacob 
Abendana (q. v.). Nieto accepted the call, and arrived 
at London in 1701. In 1704 he published a theological 
treatise on Divine Providence , or Dialogues on the Uni- 
versal Law of Nature. In 1718 he published a Jewish 
Calendar , entitled In Hebrew he pub- 

lished his 1 T ‘'BE JTJ i. e. The Fire of the Law , 
impugning the doctrine of R. Nehemiah Chajun : — The 
Rod of Judgment (*p i"Il 3T2), or second part of the Ku- 
sari, to prove the divine authority of the oral law (Engl, 
transl. by Laz. Low [London, 1842]) : — a contribution 
to the history of the Inquisition, Noticias reconditas 
y posthumas del procedimiento de las Inquisicione de 
Espana y Portugal , etc. : — and, besides some pulpit dis- 
courses, and A Reply to the Sermon of the A rchbishop 
of Cranganor at the auto-da-fe at Lisbon in 1705, 
he wrote among other polemical pieces one against 
the doctrines of Sabbath ai Zewi, who at that time, as 
one of a succession of impostors of the same class, had 
been making a sensation among the Jews as a pretender 
to the Messiahship. Nieto died in 1728. That he was 
a very learned man may be seen from a passage of one 
of the funeral sermons which were delivered at his 
grave, wherein he is spoken of as a “ theologo sublime, 
sabio profundo, medico insigne, astronomo francoso, po- 
eta dolce, pregador facundo, logico arguto, physico en- 
genhoso, rhetorico fluente, author jucundo, nas lenguas 
prompto, historias notorioso, posto que tanto em ponco, 
a guy se encerra, que e muito, e pauco, em morte ha 
pouca terra.” See Furst, Bill. Jud. iii, 38 sq. ; De Kossi, 
Dizionario (Ger. transl.), p. 246 sq. ; Lindo, Hist, of the 
Jews in Spain, p. 372 sq. ; Etheridge, Introd. to Hebrew 
Literature, p. 472 sq. ; Gratz, Gesch. d. Juden, x, 322, 
338, 361; Jost, Gesch . d. Judenth. u. s. Sekten, iii, 235; 
Steinschueidcr, Jewish Literat. p. 213; Kayserling, Ge- 
schichte d. Juden in Portugal , p. 325 sq. ; Sephardim, p. 
209, 307 ; Biblioihek jud. Kanzelredner, vol. i (1870), 
Beilage, p. 9, 17. (B. P.) 

Nieuwentyt, Bernard, a learned Dutch mathe- 
matician and philosophical writer, was born at West- 
graafdyk, in Holland, Aug. 10, 1654. lie was at first 
intended for the Church by his parents, but afterwards 
devoted himself to mathematics. He was one of the 
early opponents of infinitesimal calculus, and became 
involved in discussions with Leibnitz, Bernouilli, and 
Hermann. He died at Purmerend May 30, 1718. 
Among his works, those having a bearing on theology 
are, A Refutation of Spinoza (Amst. 1720, 4to), and 
Het regt Gebruik der Werelt-beschouwingen (ibid. 1715, 
1720, 1727, 4to). This work, very well conceived, but 
written in a tedious, diffuse style, was translated into 
English by Mr. Chamberlayne, a member of the Royal 
Society of London, under the title of The Christian 
Philosopher (Lond. 1719, 3 vols. 8vo) ; a French trans- 
lation was afterwards published under the title of U Ex- 
istence de Dieu demonstree par les merveiUes de la nature 
(Paris, 1725, and Amst. 1760, 4to, with numerous plates), 
and also into German by J. A. Segner, Rechter Gebrauch 
d. Weltbetrachtung , etc. (Jena, 1747, 4to). This work 
has led to a charge of plagiarism against Dr. Paley 
(q. v.), who stands accused of having embodied the 
principal argument of the Christian Philosopher in his 
Natural Theology without any acknowledgment. See 
V Europe Savante , via, 394; Bibl. Bremensis, ii, 356; 
Niceron, Memoir es, vol. xiii and xx; Hoefer, Nouv. 
Biog. Generale, xxxviii, 68; Meth. Quar. Rev. Jan. 
1849. (J.N.P.) 

Nifanius, Christian, a German theologian, was 
born at Sechlingen, in Dithmar, March 11, 1629. He 
was successively superintendent of the Lutheran church- 
es of Corbach, Eisenbcrg, and Ravcnsberg. He died 
June 5, 1689. We have of his works , De pneumatices 
existentia (Rostock, 1655, 4to) : — De gentilium in Vetere 


Testamento ad regnum ccelorum vocatione (ibid. 1655, 
4to): — Centuria thesium pansophicarum (Giessen, 1658, 
4to) : — Commentarius in Joannem Anti-Grotianum (ibid. 
1658, 1659, and 1684, 4to) : — Metaphysica contract a (ibid. 
1662, 8vo) : — Osiensio quod Carolus Magnus in quam 
plurimis fdei ai'ticulis formaliter non fuerit papista 
(Frankfort, 1670, 8vo) : — Carolus Magnus exhibitus con- 
fessor veritatis evangelicce in A ugustana confessione (ibid. 
1679, 8vo): — Justinus philosophus exhibitus veritatis 
evangelicce testis et confessor (ibid. 1688, 8vo) ; and a 
large number of theological dissertations. See Holier, 
Cimbria literata , vol. ii ; Pipping, Memoriar. theologo- 
rum. — Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Generale , xxxviii, 72. 

Niflheim, in the old Scandinavian cosmogony, was 
a place consisting of nine worlds, reserved for those who 
die of disease or old age. Ilela, or death, there exer- 
cises her despotic power. In the middle of Niflheim, 
according to the Edda, lies the spring called Tloergel- 
mcr, from which flow twelve rivers. See Anderson, 
Norse Mythology (Chicago, 1875, 12mo), p. 187 et ai. 

Nifo (Lat. Niphus ), Augustinus, an Italian philos- 
opher and commentator, was born about 1473 at Jopoli, 
in Calabria (although he signed himself Sessnnus, as if 
a native of Sessa). lie had scarcely commenced his 
studies when he was forced to flee from his paternal 
home to escape ill treatment. At Naples he met a 
citizen of Sessa, who took him to his home to be the 
preceptor of his children. In teaching his pupils Nifo 
instructed himself, and later he accompanied them to 
Padua, where he followed a philosophical course. He 
next returned to Sessa, but shortly after went to Naples, 
where he became professor of philosophy. His celebrity 
commenced with a treatise, De intellectu et deemonibus, in 
which he maintained, following the sentiment of Aver- 
roes, that there is but one universal soul, one single in- 
telligence, and that no other spiritual substances exist, 
with the exception of those who preside over the move- 
ment of the heavens. These doctrines, borrowed from 
a vague Neo-Platonism — the Alexandrine pantheism 
then prevalent — justly scandalized the theologians; but 
the bishop of Padua interposed, and Nifo was left to 
promise that he would correct his book. He afterwards 
proved his orthodoxy by writing against the philosoph- 
ical treatise Pomponace. In 1513 Leo X called him as 
professor to the academy at Rome. Nifo was afterwards 
created Count Palatine, and received permission to bear 
the name and the arms of the house of the Medici. 
Several of his works indeed are signed Augustinus Ni- 
phus Medices. Notwithstanding these favors, he did 
not remain at Rome. He went to teach at Pisa, then at 
Bologne, and finally, in 1525, at Salerno, where he passed 
the remainder of his life. His death occurred about the 
middle of the 16th century. Nice'ron mentions forty- 
four of his works, which have scarcely any interest to- 
day; they consist largely of commentaries upon Aris- 
totle and Averroes. The original treatises of Nifo have 
but little more importance than his commentaries; it 
will suffice to quote a few of them : De Intellectu libri 
sex et de Deemonibus libri tres (Venice, 1503, 1527, fob; 
the 1st ed. in 1492) : — De immortalitate aniniae, adversus 
Petrum Pomponatium (ibid. 1518, 1524, fol.) ; in this 
work, undertaken by the order of Leo X, Nifo has pro- 
posed to demonstrate that, following the principles of 
Aristotle, the soul is immortal : — Opuscula moralia et 
politica (Paris, 1645, 4to). See Paul Jove, Elogia, No. 
92; Toppi, Bibliotheca Napoletana; Naude, Notice sur 
Nifo, Introduction to Opuscula moralia; Bayle, Dic- 
tionnaire , s. v. ; Niceron, Memoires pour servir a Vhis - 
toire des hommes illustres , vol. xviii ; Tiraboschi, Storia 
della Letteratura ltaliana , vol. vii, pt. i, p. 340; Giu- 
guene, Histoire litteraire d' Italic. — Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. 
Generale, xxxviii, 72; Ueberweg, Hist, of Philosophy, 
ii, 13, 467. 

Nigel of Ely, an English ecclesiastic of the 12th 
century, was a native of Normandy. His uncle Roger 
was bishop of Salisbuty and chancellor of England, while 
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liis brother Alexander was bishop of Lincoln, lie is 
said to have studied under Anselm of Laon. Appointed 
treasurer of king Ilenry 1, he gained the favor of that 
prince, who at the death of Ilervey presented him with 
the bishopric of Ely. Nigel was subsequently elected 
bv the clergy, but not caring to assume the charge of 
governing bis diocese he remained at court. English 
ecclesiastical writers give an unfavorable account of his 
morals. In order to live in grand style he despoiled the 
churches and convents, and his conduct drew severe re- 
bukes from Thomas, archbishop of Canterbury. After 
the death of Henry, Stephen ascended the throne, and 
he showed himself less partial to Nigel, who then took 
part in various conspiracies of the lords against Stephen. 
Ilis goods were sequestered, and he himself was banished 
from the kingdom. Being allowed to return he resumed 
his office, but was interdicted by Adrian IV for new ex- 
cesses, and died May BO, 1 1 69. Nigel had a natural son 
named Bichard, who was afterwards bishop of London. 
It is known that one of the great cares of Gregory VII 
had been the reform of the manners of the English epis- 
copate. What is related to us of Nigel proves sufficient- 
ly that this reform had not then been effected. See 
Hist. Utter . de la France , xiii, 403; Anglia Sacra, i, 97; 
Angl. hist . script, i, 2G6; Piper, Monumental Theology , 
§ 78 ; Inett, Hist, of the Eng. Ch. vol. ii, bk. ix, § 10, 16, 
and 19. (J.H.W.) 

Ni'ger (N tyep, i. e. Lat. niger, or black ) is the addi- 
tional or distinctive name given to the Symeon (2u- 
fiuov} who was one of the teachers and prophets in the 
Church of Antioch (Acts xiii, 1). He is not known ex- 
cept in that passage. The name was a common one 
among the Homans; and the conjecture that he was an 
African proselyte, and was called Niger on account of 
his complexion, is unnecessary as well as destitute oth- 
erwise of any support. Ilis name, Symeon, shows that 
he was a Jew by birth ; and, as in other similar cases 
(e. g. Saul, Paul — Silas, Silvanus), he may be supposed 
to have taken the other name as more convenient in his 
intercourse with foreigners. He is mentioned second 
among the five who officiated at Antioch, and perhaps 
we may infer that he had some pre-eminence among 
them in point of activity and influence. It is impossi- 
ble to decide (though Meyer makes the attempt) who 
of the number were prophets (Trpotyyrai), and who were 
teachers (SidaaicaXoi). — Smith. See Simeon. 

Night (7; 5, la'ijil [with fl paragogic, la'ye- 

lah~\, im£), the period of darkness, from sunset to sunrise, 
including the morning and evening twilight, as opposed 
to “ day,” the period of light (Gen. i, 5). Following the 
Oriental sunset is the brief evening twilight (7] IT 2, 
nesheph , Job xxiv, 15, rendered “night” in Isa. v, ii; 
xxi, 4; lix, 10), when the stars appeared (Job iii, 9). 
This is also called “evening” (-fvo Prov* vii, 9, 
rendered “night” in Gen. xlix, 27; Job vii, 4), but the 
term which especially denotes the evening twilight is 
Pi 12 5 alatcih (Gen. xv, 17, A. V. “dark;” Ezek. xii, 6, 
7, 12). Ereb also denotes the time just before sunset 
(Dent, xxiii, 11 ; Josh, viii, 29), when the women went 
to draw water (Gen. xxiv, 11), and the decline of the 
day is called “ the turning of evening” (-^^ P125, Gen. 
xxiv, 63), the time of prayer. This period of the day 
must also be that which is described as “night” when 
Boaz winnowed his barley in the evening breeze (Buth 
iii, 2), the cool of the day (Gen. iii, 8), when the shad- 
ows begin to fall (Jer. vi, 4), and the wolves prowl 
about (11 ab. i, 8; Zeph. iii, 3). The time of midnight 
half of the night, Buth iii, 7, and P’Un 
P» ^ 1C pbiml form, Exod. xi, 4), or greatest darkness, 

is called in Prow vii, 9, the pupil of night (nb?b 
A.V. “black night”). The period between midnight 
and the morning twilight was generally selected for at- 
tacking an enemy by surprise (Judg. vii, 19). The 
morning twilight is denoted by the same term, nesheph 


as the evening twilight, and is unmistakably intended 
in 1 Sara, xxxi, 12 ; Job vii, 4 ; Psa. cxix, 147 ; possibly 
also in Isa. v, 11. With sunrise the night ended. In 
one passage (Job xxvi, 10, ‘Tjpj, chdsliek ) “darkness” is 
rendered “night” in the A.V., but is correctly given in 
the margin. — Smith. See Day. 

As figuratively the term of human life is often called 
a day in Scripture, so in one passage it is called night, to 
be followed soon by day: “The day is at hand” (Bom. 
viii, 12). Being a time of darkness, the image and 
shadow of death, in which the beasts of prey go forth to 
devour, night was made a symbol of a season of ad- 
versity and trouble, in which men prey upon each other, 
and the strong tyrannize over the weak (Isa. xxi, 12; 
Zech. xiv, 6, 7 ; comp. Be v. xxi, 23 ; xxii, 5). Hence 
continued day, or the absence of night, implies a con- 
stant state of quiet and happiness. Night is also put, 
as in our own language, for a time of ignorance and 
helplessness (Micah iii, 6). In John ix, 4, by a natural 
figure, night represents death. Children of the day and 
children of the night denote good men and wicked men. 
The disciples of the Son of God are children of the light : 
they belong to the light, they walk in the light of truth ; 
while the children of the night walk in the darkness 
of ignorance and infidelity, and perform only works of 
darkness (1 Thess. v, 5). See Night-watch. 

NIGHT (Latin Nox). The ancient Greeks and Bo- 
mans deified Night, and called her the daughter of 
Chaos. Orpheus reckons her the most ancient of the 
deities, and calls her the mother of gods and men. The 
poets describe her as clothed with a black veil, and rid- 
ing in a chariot, attended by the stars. The sacrifice 
proper to her was a coek, being a bird that is an enemy 
to silence. Night. had a numerous offspring, as Mad- 
ness, Contention, Death, Sleep, Dreams, Love, Deceit, 
Fear, Labor, Emulation, Fate, Old Age, Darkness, Mis- 
ery, Complaint, Partiality, Obstinacy, etc. All this is 
plainly allegorical. Pausanias has left us a description 
of a remarkable statue of the goddess Night. “ We 
see,” he says, “ a woman holding in her right hand a 
white child sleeping, and in her left a black child, asleep 
likewise, with both its legs distorted. The inscription 
tells us what they are, though we might easily guess 
without it. The two children are Death and Sleep, and 
the woman is Night, the nurse of them both.” See 
Broughton, Hist, of Religion; Smith, Diet, of Classical 
Biog. and Mythol. ii, 1218. 

Night-hawk is the rendering in the Auth. Vers, of 
CEfifr, tachmas' (apparently from C*cn, to act violent- 
ly), the name of one of the unclean birds mentioned in 
the Pentateuch (only Lev. xi, 16; Dent, xiv, 15; Sept. 
y\av£, Vulg. noctua). Bochart ( Ilieroz . ii, 830) has 
endeavored to prove that the Hebrew word denotes the 
“male ostrich,” the preceding term bath- 

yaandh (A. V. “owl”), signifying the female of that bird. 
The etymology of the word points to some bird of prey, 
though there is great uncertainty as to the particular 
species indicated. The Sept., Vulg., and perhaps Onke- 
los, understand some kind of “ owl most of the Jewish 
doctors indefinitely render the word “ a rapacious bird ;” 
Gcsenius (Thesaur. s. v.) and Bosenraiillcr (Schol. ad 
Lev. xi, 16) follow Bochart. Bochart’s explanation is 
grounded on an overstrained interpretation of the ety- 
mology of the verb chdmas, the root of tachmas; he re- 
stricts the meaning of the root to the idea of acting 
“unjustly” or “ deceitfully and thus comes to the con- 
clusion that the “unjust bird” is the male ostrich. But 
it is not at all probable that Moses should have specified 
both the male and female ostrich in a list which was no 
doubt intended to be as comprehensive as possible. See 
Ostrich. The not unfrequent occurrence of the ex- 
pression “after their kind” is an argument in favor of 
this assertion. Michaelis believes seme kind of swallow 
( Hirundo ) is intended: the word used by the Targum 
of Jonathan is by Kitto {Piet. Bib. Lev. xi, 16) and by 
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Oedmann ( Vermisck. Samm. i, p. 3, c. iv) referred to the 
swallow, though the last-named authority says, “ it is 
uncertain, however, what Jonathan really meant.” Bux- 
torf {Lex. Rabbin, s. v. NJV’SIJn) translates the word 
used by Jonathan, “ a name of a rapacious bird, harpy- 
jar It is not easy to see what claim the swallow can 
have to represent the tachmds , nor is it at all prob- 
able that so small a bird should have been noticed in 
the Levitical law. The rendering of the A. V. rests on 
no special authority, though from the absurd properties 
which, from the time of Aristotle, have been ascribed 
to the night-hawk or goatsucker, and the supersti- 
tions connected with this bird, its claim is not entirely 
destitute of every kind of evidence. As the night- 
hawk of Europe ( Caprimulgus Europeans'), or a species 
very nearly allied to it, is an inhabitant of Syria, there 
is no reason for absolutely rejecting it in this place, 
since it belongs to a genus highly connected with super- 
stitions in all countries; and though a voracious bird 
among moths ( Phalence ) and other insects that are 
abroad during darkness, it is absolutely harmless to all 
other animals, and as wrongfully accused of sucking the 
udders of goats, as of being an indicator of misfortune 
and death to those who happen to see it fly past them 
after evening twilight; vet, besides the name of goat- 
sucker , it is denominated night-raven, as if it were a bulky 
species, with similar powers of mischief to those which 
day birds possess. Other provincial names for this bird 
are moth-hawk, night-jar, chum-owl, fern-owl, etc. The 
night-hawk is a migratory bird, inferior in size to a 
thrush, and has very weak talons and bill; but the gape 
or mouth is wide; it makes now and then a plaintive 
cry, and preys on the wing; it flies with the velocity 
and action of a swallow, t lie two genera being nearly 
allied. Like those of most night-birds, the eyes are 
large and remarkable, and the plumage a mixture of 
colors and dots, with a prevailing gray effect ; it is finely 
webbed, and entirely noiseless in its passage through 
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the air. Thus the bright eyes, wide mouth, sudden and 
inaudible flight in the dusk, are the original causes of 
the superstitious fear these birds have excited ; and as 
there are in southern climates other species of this ge- 
nus, much larger in size, with peculiarly contrasted col- 
ors, strangely disposed feathers on the head, or paddle- 
shaped single plumes, one at each shoulder, projecting 
in the form of two additional wings, and with plaintive 
loud voices often uttered in the night, all the species 
contribute to the general awe they have inspired in ev- 
ery country and in all ages. We see here that it is not 
the bulk of a species, nor the exact extent of injury it 
may inflict, that determines the importance attached to 
the name, but the opinions, true or false, which the 
public may have held or still entertain concerning it. 
The night-hawk is abundant in Western Asia; and 
from its peculiar jarring note, and its strange manners, 
appearing only in the twilight, and wheeling like the 
bats round and round a tree, or continually passing and 
repassing before the eye at short intervals, it is gener- 
ally viewed with superstitious awe by the uneducated. 


These movements, however, are prompted by the in- 
stinct to capture large insects, which are either attracted 
round the blossom of the tree, or are playing to and fro 
in a circumscribed space. 

As the Sept, and Yulg. are agreed that tachmds de- 
notes some kind of owl, it is probably safer to follow 
these versions than the modern commentators. The 
Greek y \av% is used by Aristotle for some common spe- 
cies of owl, ip all probability for the Strix jlammea 
(white owl) or the Syrnium stridula (tawny owl) ; the 
Veneto-Greek reads vvKTiKopaZ, a synonyme of utoq, 
Aristot., i. e. the Otus vulgaris, Flem. (long-eared owl) : 
this is the species which Oedmann (see above) identi- 
fies with tachmds. “The name,” he says, “indicates a 
bird which exercises power, but the force of the power 
is in the Arabic root chamash, ‘to tear a face with 
claws.’ Now it is well known in the East that there is 
a species of owl of which people believe that it glides 
into chambers by night and tears the flesh off the faces 
of sleeping children.” Hasselquist {Trav. p. 196, Lond. 
1766) alludes to this nightly terror, but he calls it the 
“Oriental owl” (Strix Orientals), and clearly distin- 
guishes it from the Strix otus, Lin. The Arabs in 
Egypt call this infant-killing owl massasa, the Syrians 
bana. It is believed to be identical with the Syrnium 
stridula, but what foundation there may be for the be- 
lief in its child-killing propensities we know not. It is 
probable that some common species of owl is denoted 
by tachmds, perhaps the Strix Jlammea or the Athene 
mei'idionalis, which is extremely common in Palestine 
and Egypt. The goatsucker is thus confounded with 
owls by the Arabian peasantry, and the name massasa 
more particularly belongs to it. But that the confusion 
with the rpb*^p, or lilith, is not confined to Arabia and 
Egypt is sufficiently evident from the Sclavonic names 
of the bird, being in Bussian, lilok, lelek; Polish, lelek; 
Lithuanian, lehlis ; and Hungarian, egeli ; all clearly al- 
lied to the Sheraitie denomination of the owl. See 
Nigiit-monsteh. If yhav'i is the true equivalent of 
tachmds, we can be at no loss for the species; for the 
Greeks applied that term to an owl with eyes of a 
gleaming blue color. This is true only of the white or 
barn owl {Strix fammea), all the other European owls 
having eyes of a brilliant yellow or fiery orange. The 
white owl is abundant in Palestine and in the regions 
surrounding the Levant; it is indeed spread over the 
whole of Europe, Africa, Asia, and North America ; for, 
though specimens from the remoter regions have been 
considered distinct, their differences are too slight to 
build upon them with certainty a specific diversity. — 
Kitto; Smith; Fairbairn. See Owl. 

Night-monster occurs in the margin of the Auth. 
Ver. at Isa. xxxiv, 14, as the rendering of the Hebrew 
lilith' (Pplpib), derived from Idyil (?;b), night. The 
text has screech-oicl, but the marginal reading is prefer- 
able. The word doubtless refers to the night-spectres 
or ghosts, supposed by superstitious Hebrews to fre- 
quent the desert. The Sept, renders oroKirTavpoi, 
which, as Bochart (Jlieroz . pt. ii, lib. vi, p. 840) shows, 
refers, not to animals, but to ghostly appearances. (See 
also Buxtorf, Lex. Chald. p. 1140; Gesen, Comment, in 
Isa. xiii, 22; xxxiv, 14.) See Spectke. 

Night-vision (nb?b ‘pm, Isa. xxix, 7, etc.; 
Chald. KITH, Dan. ii, 19, etc.). The per- 

plexing but fascinating subject of the visions of sleep 
has in all ages attracted observation and speculation ; 
but the laws which govern the countless images and 
fancied experiences of this “realm of dream” are even 
now imperfectly understood. The subject owes its im- 
portance, in Biblical studies, to two facts: first, that 
these visions Avere often made the means of divine rev- 
elation ; and, second, that even Avhen uninspired, they 
Avere highly valued and diligently studied by many 
characters in Scripture history. On the immediate 
cause of dreaming, hoAA'ever, the vieAVS of the ancients 
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were various, and generally absurd. The first really ra- 
tional explanation seems to be that of Aristotle, who 
taught that the impression produced by perception re- 
mains after the object is removed, and affects the per- 
ceptive faculties during sleep. An opinion much more 
general among the heathen, and revived and supported 
with much acuteness in England by Baxter {Essay on 
the Phenomenon of Dreaming , 3d ed. 1745), was that 
spiritual beings have access to the mind during sleep, 
and fill it with dreams. But the theory generally fol- 
lowed by English writers is that of Dugald Stewart 
{Elements of the Philosophy of the Human Mind , i, 328 
sq.), who explains dreams as caused by the natural and 
spontaneous action of the mental faculties, freed from 
obedience to the will, but subject to their own usual laws 
of association. Some find a strong analogy between 
dreaming and insanity. Dr. Abercrombie states the 
difference to be that the erroneous impression, in the 
one case, is permanent, and affects the conduct, but in 
the other is temporary, and vanishes on awaking. 
But the distinction is really far wider; for in dreams the 
will is simply at rest, while in insanity it is a slave to 
the diseased action of the mental faculties or active 
powers. See Dream. 

In regarding dreams as of great importance the 
Jews agreed with all other ancient nations (Otlio, Lex. 
Babb. p. 31G sq.). It was the general belief that by 
means of them, and especially of those which occurred 
in the last hours of the night, or “ morning dreams” 
{Odyss. iv, 839 sq. ; Mosch. ii, 2, 5; llor. Sat. i, 10, 31 
sq. ; Cic. Die. i, 51), they could obtain a knowledge of 
the future (comp. Gen. xxxvii, 5 sq.; xli, 11 sq.; Judg. 
vii, 13 sq. ; Wisd. xviii. 19; Matt, xxvii, 19; see //. 

i, G3 ; Herod, i, 34; Philostr. Apoll. viii, 7, 5; Theophr. 
Char, xvii ; Macrob. Somn. Scip. i, 3 ; Curt, iii, 3, 2 ; 
Arvieux, Nachr. iv, 325 sq.). The ancient philosophers 
taught various doctrines as to the significance of dreams 
(see Herod, vii, 16; Cic. Die. ii, 58-62). At a very 
early period dreams became a medium of divine revela- 
tion (Gen. xx, 3; xxxi, 10 sq., 24; xlvi, 2; 1 Sam. 
xxviii, 6; 1 Kings iii, 5; Job xxxiii, 15; Jer. xxiii, 
25 sq.; comp. Josephus, War, iii, 8, 3), and they are espe- 
cially associated with prophetic visions (Numb. xii, 6; 
Joel iii, 1; Dan. vii, 1) ; yet they are not prominent in 
the written prophecies until after the captivity (Dan. 
vii; 4 Esdras xi). The false prophets, also, gloried in 
their prophetic dreams (Jer. xxiii, 25, 27, 32 ; Zach. x, 
2; corap. Deut. xiii, 1, 3, 5). But revelation, when 
communicated in dreams, came sometimes by a pecnliar 
divine utterance of audible exhortation, warning, or in- 
struction (see Gen. xx, 3, 6 ; xxxi, 24 ; Matt, i, 20 sq. ; 

ii, 13, 20 ; comp. 1 Sam. xxviii, 6, 15 ; Pausan. ix, 23, 
2; Liv. ii, 36; xxi, 22; Xen. Cyrop. viii, 7, 2), some- 
times by visible images and symbols (Gen. xxxvii, 7 ; 
Judg. vii, 13; Job xxxiii, 15; comp. Herod, iii, 124; 
v, 56; Curt, iii, 3, 3; Josephus, Ant. xvii, 12, 3; Xen. 
A nab. iii, 1, 11), and sometimes by both together (Gen. 
xxviii, 12 sq.). In each case the vision needed an in- 
terpreter. Accordingly, interpreters (in Greek ovetpo- 
7 t6\qi, opapoGKOTTQiy ovs ipoicptrat) who professed to be 
able to explain visions (comp. Judg. vii, 13 sq.) were 
highly esteemed (Gen. xli; Dan. v, 12), and this power 
was considered a distinguished gift of God (Dan. i, 17). 
Princes and generals kept such men near them (Arrian, 
Alex, ii, 18, 2; Curt, iv, 2). The Chaldee interpreters 
were especially famous (Dan. ii, 2 sq. ; iv, 3 sq. ; v, 12; 
see Diod. Sic. ii, 28) ; while among the Jews the Es- 
senes seem to have cultivated the art with the utmost 
diligence (Josephus, Ant . xvii, 12, 3). This profession 
was a means of support (Plutarch, A ristul. p. 27; Ju- 
venal, vi, 547). When dreams of fearful import oc- 
curred, the Greeks and Romans offered sacrifices (Aris- 
toph. Ran. 1338 sq. ; Martial, xi, 51, 7). The whole 
subject of the divination of the ancients by visions is 
presented with tolerable completeness by Artemidorns, 
in the 2d century {Oneirocritica, five books), and Svne- 
sius in the 5th {Logos peri enupnioti). See Divination. 


The Hebrew word in Isa. lxv, 4 is explained 

by the Sept, and Jerome as an allusion to the heathen 
custom of passing the night in the temples of the gods, 
in order to receive prophetic dreams from them, and 
especially revelations of the means of curing the sick 
(comp. Diod. Sic. i, 25; Cic. Dieinat. i, 43, 96) ; but this 
is an error (see Gesen. Comment . ad loe.). It appears 
from Josephus (An?, xvii, 6, 4) that the later Jews were 
very attentive to dreams and visions (comp, also War, 
iii, 8, 3). Much value is still ascribed to them in the 
East. (See Tavernier, Reiser , i, 271 ; comp, also Knobcl, 
Prophetism. d. Ilebrder, i, 174 sq. ; Schubert, Reise in das 
Morgenl. i, 402 ; Ennemoser, Gesch. d. Magie, i, 112 sq.) 
See Vision. 

Night-watch (fPip*£X, ashmurah Psa. lxiii, 6; 
cxix, 148, a watch, as elsewhere rendered; so the Gr. 
c bvXaKi]}. The Israelites, Greeks, and Romans divided 
the night into parts of several hours each, at the expi- 
ration of every one of which a change of guards took 
place (Dissen, De partib. noctis et diet, in his Kleinen 
Schriften , p. 127 sq.; Suidas, s. v. <pv\aia'j). The an- 
cient Hebrews, before the captivity, divided the night 
into three watches, like the Greeks. The first, which con- 
tinued till midnight, was denominated rvnpEJX Tl'X’l, 
rosh ashmuroth (Lam. ii, 19) ; the second was denomi- 
nated !"T2 : )3^n!l ashmoreth hat-tikondh, and 

continued from midnight till the crowing of the cock 
(Judg. vii, 19); the third, called ash - 

moreth hab-boker , the morning watch, extended from 
the second watch to the rising of the sun (Ideler, Chro- 
nol. i, 48G). These divisions and names appear to have 
originated in the watches of the Levites in the taberna- 
cle and Temple (for these, see Middoth, i, 1 sq.; Exod. 
xiv, 21; 1 Sam. xi, 11). During the time of our Sav- 
iour the night was divided into four watches of three 
hours each (Jerome, On Matt, xve) , a fourth watch hav- 
ing been introduced among the Jews from the Romans, 
who derived it from the Greeks (Lipsius, De Milit. Rom. 
p. 123 ; Veget. De Re Mil. iii, 8 ; Censorin. c. 24 ; Pliuv, 
v, 18). The Romans announced the beginning of each 
by the sound of a trumpet. This division became so 
familiar to the Jews that Josephus {Ant. v, 6, 5) makes 
Gideon (Judg. vii, 19) lead out his army in the fourth 
watch. The second and third watches are mentioned 
in Luke xii, 38; the fourth in Matt, xiv, 25; and the 
four are all distinctly mentioned in Mark xiii. 35: 
“ Watch, therefore, for ye know not when the master 
of the house cometh; at even {o\ps, or the late watch), 
or at midnight (jiegovvktiov ), or at the cock -crowing 
{d\eKTopo<pu)via), or in the morning (wpwi, the early 
watch).” Here the first watch was at even, and con- 
tinued from six till nine; the second commenced at 
nine, and ended at twelve, or midnight; the third 
watch, called by the Romans gullicininm , lasted from 
twelve to three; and the morning watch closed at 
six. See Cock-crowing. Talmudists, however, reck- 
on only three night-watches {Babyl. Derachoth, i, 1, 
6; Otho, Lex. Rabbin, p. 468 sq.), calling the fourth 
the morning of the next day. But this was perhaps 
merely for the purpose of preserving nominally the an- 
cient custom of the Hebrews (but Lightfoot, I for. Ilebr. 
p. 364). The Roman custom was certainly in use among 
the soldiers of Herod (as is plain from Acts xii, 4; 
comp. Fischer, Prolus. de Vit. Lexic. p. 452; Wetstein, 
N. T. i, 416 sq. ; Carpzov, Appar. p. 347 sq.). It is 
still customary in the East to divide the night by the 
crowing of the cock, which is tolerably regular (Schu- 
bert, i, 402 sq.). The city watchmen are mentioned in 
Cant, iii, 3; v, 7 ; comp. Psa. cxxvii, 1. See Watch. 

NIGHT-WATCH {Lyck-wake, death-watch, or vigil). 
It was the custom for the faithful to observe night- 
watches for the departed until the funeral, and make in- 
tercession for their souls; but in 1343 this practice was 
forbidden in England — as it had degenerated into an oc- 
casion lor assignations, thefts, revels, and buffooneries — 
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in private houses under pain of excommunication, the 
relations of the dead and those who said psalters alone 
excepted. In 13G3 these wakes were kept in churches 
under the close supervision of the parish clergy. The 
wake still lingers in Scotland, Ireland, and Wales. See 
Walcott, Sacred Archaeology, p. 399. See also Wakes. 

Nightingale, Joseph, an English dissenting di- 
vine, was born in Lancashire in 1775. He became a 
Wesleyan minister at Macclesfield, and soon after set- 
tled at London, where he supported himself principally 
by his literary exertions. At the time when he pub- 
lished his Portraiture of Methodism (Lond. 1807, 8vo) — 
in many points a caricature — he had become a convert 
to Unitarianism. He died in 1824. He wrote, besides 
the above-mentioned work, A Portraiture of the Roman 
Catholic Religion , or an unprejudiced Sketch of the Ilis - 
toiy, Doctrines , Opinions , Discipline , and Present State of 
Catholicism (Lond. 1812, 8vo) : — The Religions and Relig- 
ious Ceremonies of all Nations accurately and impartial- 
ly described; including Christians , Mohammedans. Jews, 
Brahmins , and Pagans , of all Sects and Denominations 
(ibid. 1821, 12mo) : — Report of the Trial Nightingale vs. 
Stockdale , in an A ction for a Libel, contained in a Review 
of the Portraiture of Methodism (ibid. 1809, 8vo). See 
Darling, Cycl. Bibliographica, ii, 2203; AUibone, Did. 
of Brit, and A mer. A uthors, vol. ii, s. v. (J. N. P.) 

Nigrante tectam pallio is the beginning of an 
evening hymn ( hymnus vespertinus') by Magnus Felix 
Ennodius (q. v.), bishop of Pavia (Ticinum), where lie 
died July 17, 521. Besides a number of theological 
works, he also wrote poems, among which are some 
hymns, which were published by Schott and Sirmond 
(Paris, 1611), and which are also found in the Biblioth. 
Pat rum Lugd. This evening hymn has been translated 
into German by Rambach, Anthologie christl. Gesange, i, 
94, and by Konigsfeld iii his Lateinische Ilymnen u. 
Gesange, 2d series, p. 67 sq. (Bonn, 1865). 

Nigrinus, Bartiiolomeus, a Roman Catholic di- 
vine, who flourished in Poland near the middle of the 
17th century, was born of Socinian parents, and having 
been successively a Lutheran, and a minister of the Hel- 
vetian confession at Dantzic, finally obtained much in- 
fluence at the Polish court under king Vladislav IV, 
after having accepted the Romish faith. The king was 
anxious to bring about in his realm the religious union 
of all his subjects, and thus to close the fearful strife 
which then threatened to end in a war for conscience’ 
sake. Nigrinus, having obtained access to the monarch, 
represented to him that it was an easy thing to unite 
all Christian confessions. The king supposed that an 
individual who had several times changed his religious 
persuasion must be well acquainted with all differences 
and causes of controversy, and consequently put faith in 
the feasibility of the project. Nigrinus further main- 
tained, before the king and several bishops, that it would 
be possible to attain his object by means of a friendly 
discussion between some chosen doctors of the different 
confessions; and the king, giving heed to Nigrinus’s per- 
suasions, resolved to gather in a friendly meeting (collo- 
quium charitativum) a number of divines of all the Chris- 
tian confessions. Primate and pope consented, and it 
was finally called to convene at Thorn, Oct. 10, 1644. 
The date was later extended to Aug. 28, 1645 ; but when 
it convened it was soon made evident that a union of 
Protestants and Romanists was out of the question, the 
latter refusing to give up communion in one kind, the 
former to accept papal supremacy; and after several pro- 
tests had been made on both sides, the inutility of contin- 
uing the discussions became evident, and the* colloquium 
was closed November 21 with much less solemnity than 
it had been opened. Instead of producing, as had been 
hoped, a reconciliation of the adverse confessions, or 
even an approximation to it, the colloquium rather in- 
creased their mutual acrimony; and each party published 
pamphlets charging its opponents with that ill success 
which was fairly attributable to none, because produced 


by the very nature of things. After this we hear no 
more of Nigrinus. See the articles Poland and Thorn. 
(J. II. W.) 

Nigroni, Giui.ro, a learned Italian ecclesiastic, was 
born in 1553 at Genoa. At eighteen years of age he 
entered the Society of Jesus, taught rhetoric, philoso- 
phy, and theology, and became successively prefect of 
studies in the College of Milan, rector of the colleges of 
Verona, Cremona, and Genoa, and superior of the mo- 
nastic house of Genoa and that of Milan. He died in 
Milan January 17, 1625. We have of his works, Ora- 
tiones xxv (Milan, 1608, 4to ; Mayence, 1610, 8vo) : — Sur 
la Maniere de bien gouvemer VKtat (Milan, 1610, 4to, in 
Italian) : — Regulce communes Societatis Jesu , com meat a- 
riis asceticis illustrates (ibid. 1613, 1616, 4to; Cologne, 
1617, 4to) : — Dissertatio subcesiva de caliga veterum 
(Milan, 1617, 12mo; 3d ed. Dillingen, 1621, 8vo); it con- 
tains some curious details of the boots from which 
the emperor Caligula took his surname, and has been 
reprinted several times (Amsterdam, 1667, and Leipsic, 
1733, 12mo) with an analogous work, Calceus antiquus 
et mysticus, by Benoit Balduin : — Tractatus ascetici x 
(Milan, 1621, 8vo; Cologne, 1624, 4to); these treatises 
at first appeared separately: — De Ubrorum amatoriorum 
lectione, junioribus maxime vitanda (Milan, 1622, and Co- 
logne, 1630, 12mo) : — Dissertatio de aida et aulicismi 
fuga (Milan, 1626, 8vo), under the anagram of Linus 
Noringius : — Ilistorica dissertatio de S. Ignatio Loyola 
et B. Cajetano Thiaeneo,institutore ord. clericorum regul . 
(Cologne, 1630, and Naples, 1631, 4to) : — Les Embl'emes 
de l' A cademie Parthenienne du College Romain de la So- 
ciete de Jesus (printed at Rome in Italian, 1694, 4to). 
See Sotwell, De Script, ord . Soc, Jesu. — Hoefcr, Nouv. 
Biog. Generale, xxxviii, 77. 

Nihil Prebends, a title given at Bangor to unen- 
dowed canonries, held by the praecentor, chancellor, and 
three canons, who were maintained by corrodies, pen- 
sions, and oblations. See Walcott, Sac?'ed Archaeology, 
p. 399. 

Nihilism appears in philosophical and theological 
literature in three distinct forms. 

I. In its first form it is a certain theory of knowledge, 
of its nature and extent, and of the reality of existence. 
It is the doctrine that we can have no knowledge of 
real things or existences, that nothing can be really 
known, and in its extreme form it is a denial of all ex- 
istence itself. Nihilism is the result of continued and 
extreme philosophical scepticism (q. v.). As philoso- 
phy has ever had an intimate connection with thc- 
ology, and has always involved scepticism in a greater 
or less degree, so nihilism in some form has accompanied 
the philosophical and theological thought of almost ev- 
ery age. Among the first developments of Greek phi- 
losophy we find the nihilism of Gorgias, one of the 
Sophists, and a contemporary of Socrates. He taught 
(1) that nothing exists; for if anything were, its being 
must be either derived or eternal; but it cannot have 
been derived, whether from the existent or from the 
non-existent (according to the Eleatios): nor can it be 
eternal, for then it must be infinite; but the infinite is 
nowhere, since it can neither be in itself nor in any- 
thing else, and what is nowhere is not. (2) That if 
anything were, it could not be known ; for if knowledge 
of the existent were possible, then all that is thought 
must be, and the non-existing could not even be thought 
of; but such an error would be as great as if one 
should affirm that a contest with chariots took place on 
the sea, which is absurd. (3) That if knowledge were 
possible, it could not be communicated, for every sign 
differs from the thing signified; how can any one com- 
municate by words the notion of color, seeing that the 
ear hears not color, but sounds? In contrast with this 
sophistic nihilism of existence, Parmenides, in the pre- 
vious century, had made the reality of existence the 
leading tenet of his philosophy. Only being is, he 
taught, and of the one true existence we may attain 
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convincing knowledge by thought. In the philosophy 
ofBlato, which lias exercised a large and lasting influ- 
ence upon Christian thought, the Idea, his fundamental 
conception, is pure archetypal essence, having an ob- 
jective and real existence, and not merely an existence 
in thought. In Plato’s philosophy appears the logically 
legitimate recognition of a relation in the subjective con- 
ception to objective reality, which is the one refutation 
of all nihilism. But there were poetical, fanciful ele- 
ments in his philosophy, which by some were trans- 
formed into scientific, dogmatic formulas, and led to a 
sceptical reaction, and to nihilism, such as that of Pyr- 
rho. See Pyrrhonism. According to him, real things 
were inaccessible to human knowledge, and it is our 
duty to abstain from judging. Ilis followers taught 
that “our perceptions and representations are neither 
true nor false, and can therefore not be relied upon. 
The grounds of every proposition and its contradictory 
show themselves equalh r strong.” But then all these 
principles, after being applied to the assertions of those 
who believed in the truth and reality of knowledge and 
existence, were finally to be applied to their own prin- 
ciples in order that in the end not even these should 
retain the character of truthful and fixed assertions; 
so that those propositions, in which they professed to 
assert truthfully the falsity or uncertainty of other 
propositions, were themselves equally false and untrust- 
worthy. Thus this nihilistic scepticism destroys it- 
self at last by its own principles. Augustine, early in 
his life, passed through a period of this scepticism, and 
subsequently, after having been led by Ambrosius to an 
acceptance of catholic Christianity, earnestly and con- 
vincingly argued for certitude in human knowledge as 
a necessary element in it. lie urges as an introductory 
consideration that the possession of truth is one of our 
wants, that it is necessary to our happiness, as no one 
can be happy who is not in possession of that which he 
wishes to possess, and he who seeks the truth without 
finding it cannot be happy. In his De Becita Vita he 
lays down the principle, which has been so fruitful in 
philosophy, that it is impossible to doubt one’s own liv- 
ing existence — a principle which in the Soliloquia , writ- 
ten immediately afterwards, is expressed in this form : 
Thought, and therefore the existence of the thinker, are 
the most certain of all things. This reminds us at once 
of the famous formula upon which Descartes foiind a 
solid place for his feet in the midst of nihilistic doubts: 
“ Cogito, ergo sum.” Augustine finds a foundation for all 
our knowledge — a foundation invulnerable against every 
doubt — in the consciousness we have of our sensations, 
our feelings, our willing and thinking ; in short, of all our 
psychical processes. lie makes being, life, and thought 
co-ordinate. The existence of nihilism in the thought 
of the centuries subsequent to Augustine is evinced by 
the arguments with which theologians were constantly 
opposing it, and by the scepticism apparent in the writ- 
ings of philosophizing theologians, as of Duns Scot us, 
who doubted in philosophy, but who yet in religion re- 
ceived the teachings of the Church on faith indepen- 
dently of philosophical reasoning. Descartes was led — 
by comparing the different notions and customs of dif- 
ferent nations and parties, by general philosophical 
meditations, and more especially by bis observation of 
the great remoteness of all demonstrations in philoso- 
phy from mathematical certainty — to doubt the truth of 
all propositions received at second hand. He began his 
philosophizing with universal doubt, with a nihilism 
which refused to acknowledge the certainty of any pre- 
suppositions or traditional opinions. He then set him- 
self at work to discover if possible one proposition which 
is fully certain and beyond all doubt. One thing in 
the midst of his universal doubt was certain, and that, 
he says, is the fact that I do really doubt, or, as doubt- 
ing is a species of thinking, that I do really think; and 
therefore that I do exist. Kven admitting the exist- 
ence of a powerful being bent on deceiving me, yet I 
must exist in order to be able to be deceived. When I 


think that I exist, this very act of thinking proves that 
I really exist; Cogito , ergo sum. From the clearness 
and distinctness which belong to this first truth, and 
which alone make ns assuredly certain of it, Descartes 
deduced clearness and distinctness of perception as a 
criterion of the truth and certainty of knowledge. Ob- 
jection, indeed, may justly be made to this criterion 
of certainty; but the fact of existence, given to 11s even 
in universal doubt, as Descartes found it and formu- 
lated it, is one, at least, of the starting-points of real 
knowledge, and an impregnable fortress against doubt- 
ing nihilism itself. With Ilume, again, we find scepti- 
cism and the limitation of knowledge extending very 
nearly to pure nihilism. Knowledge consists in im- 
pressions and ideas or thoughts, all derived from the 
senses and from experience, and so subjective as to give 
us little or no knowledge of objective realities or exist- 
ences. So the only reality that we know in the rela- 
tion of cause and effect is simple, baTe succession. There 
is in the idea no knowledge of a real necessary causal 
nexus, either in its nature or as a fact. We only know 
that certain things are connected according to a con- 
stant rule, and that is all that the idea of cause and ef- 
fect can contain. “ The ultimate grounds of things are 
utterly inaccessible to the curiosity and investigation of 
man.” 

Kant, incited by Hume’s scepticism, undertook, in 
his Kritik der reinen Vcnunift, a more thorough exam- 
ination of the origin, extent, and limits of human 
knowledge than had hitherto been given. Its object 
was to establish the distinction between phenomena 
and real things, or “things-in-themselves.” The latter 
have a real objective existence, but out of relation to 
time, space, or causality, and hence out of the realm of 
all experience. He ascribes to these real things t lie 
function of affecting the senses, and thus giving the 
material of thought or the substance of phenomena. 
In this was a realistic element, while in their indepen- 
dence of space and time there is an idealism (q. v.). As 
to phenomena, their substance is given through impres- 
sions on the senses, derived in some way from the 
things in themselves. But the forms under which we 
have a knowledge of these phenomena are a purely sub- 
jective product of the mind itself, by virtue of its spon- 
taneity. They are forms of intuition, viz. of space and 
time, and forms or categories of thought, twelve in 
number, such as unity, reality, causality. As to the 
extent of our knowledge, in Kant’s critique the things- 
in-themselves are unknowable for man. Only a crea- 
tive, divine mind, that gives them reality at the same 
time that it thinks them, can have power truly to know 
them ; they have neither unity nor plurality, nor sub- 
stantiality, nor are they subject to the causal relation, 
or to any of the categories of thought. We can know 
phenomena, but phenomena only. They are the men- 
tal representations which exist in our consciousness, de- 
rived from the things in themselves by virtue of the 
function of these things to affect our senses, but known 
under those forms of intuition and thought which are 
the purely spontaneous, subjective creations of the mind 
itself. These forms of our knowledge have their origin 
in certain corresponding a priori judgments or cogni- 
tions, by which he means “those which take place in- 
dependently, not of this or that, but of all experience 
whatever.” The certainty and truthfulness of all our 
knowledge depend upon the truthfulness and validity 
of these a priori judgments or cognitions. The criteria 
of the truthfulness of these judgments arc necessity and 
strict universality, it being assumed, as the basis of bis 
system of a priori knowledge, that necessity and strict 
universality are derivable from no combination of expe- 
riences, but only independently of all experience. All 
cognitions or propositions that have these marks are 
true. But it is to be borne in mind that our knowledge 
under these forms is true and objectively valid, not in 
regard to things as they arc in themselves, apart from 
our mode of conceiving them, but only in regard to era- 
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pirical objects or the phenomena which exist in our 
consciousness in the form of mental representations. In 
what we call external objects, Kant sees only mental 
representations resulting from the nature of our sensi- 
bility. “The things which we perceive are not what 
we take them to be, nor their relations of such intrinsic 
nature as they appear to us to be; if wc make abstrac- 
tion of ourselves as knowing subjects , or even only of 
the subjective constitution of our senses generally, all 
the qualities, all the relations of objects in space and 
time, yes, and even space and time themselves, disap- 
pear: as phenomena they cannot really exist per se , 
but only in us; what may be the character of things in 
themselves, and wholly separated from our receptive 
sensibility, remains wholly unknown to ns.” We can 
now perceive to what extent Kant in his philosophy 
had overcome nihilism. We have a true and valid 
knowledge of everything in our experience, in our con- 
sciousness. What is in our consciousness, the phenom- 
ena, is real, and we have a real and truthful knowledge 
of it. Furthermore, there is a real objective existence 
of things, otherwise there would be no phenomena, and 
no objects of thought. But beyond this there is much 
of the ignorance and uncertainty of nihilism. For the 
forms under which our knowledge is possible are so 
purely subjective, so purely independent creations of 
the mind itself, that they bring all the objects or mate- 
rial of knowledge to the mind in their own form and 
features and dress, so that we cannot be certain that our 
knowledge corresponds to the reality of things. All 
knowledge is thus relative to the human mind. It is 
conditional only, conditioned by those forms of the un- 
derstanding which mould it into the form in which it is 
received. As the a priori judgments upon which all 
our knowledge is based arise from the constitution of 
the mind itself, a change in the constitution of the mind 
might involve a change in these fundamental a priori 
judgments and forms, and thus in the knowledge which 
is built upon them. They thus have for us a regulative 
force , bnt perhaps only a relative truth and validity . 
Man must use them ; they are the condition and law of 
all his intellectual processes; but “he is not thereby 
authorized to assume that they hold good as the laws 
of minds which may be supposed to be constituted dif- 
ferently from those of human beings, or that they hold 
true of the knowledge which such beings acquire. On 
the one hand we cannot deny that they do hold true 
for other beings and their knowledge; and on the other 
we cannot deny that they do not.” In his most acute 
and thorough examination of the laws and operations 
of the human mind, and of the nature of our knowledge, 
Kant established more conclusively and firmly than had 
hitherto been done the fact, which lies at the basis of all 
true philosophy, of certain universal and necessary a 
priori or intuitive truths. But in assuming that these 
truths are the product of the mind’s own creative ac- 
tivity, independent of all experience, he gave to all our 
knowledge an uncertain relativity, and introduced an 
element akin to nihilism. To this it has been very 
justly objected that these truths are not given inde- 
pendently of all experience, but are so connected with 
and derived from our experience of the external objec- 
tive world as to give us necessarily a truthful knowl- 
edge corresponding to the reality of things. Nor can 
the analogies derived from the senses, from such phe- 
nomena as the changes in the color of objects seen 
through differently colored glass, or occasioned by 
changes in the physical condition of the eye, be legit- 
imately applied to objects and acts of the pure reason. 
We arc not justified in asserting that there may or 
might exist created or finite minds which know objects 
without the relations of time, space, and causality, or 
under relations entirely different. Moreover, it has 
been observed that such a possibility or probability is 
inconsistent Avith the use made of those very relations 
in establishing them as haA'ing a regulative and real 
existence in the miiul itself; for in the creation of the 


forms of thought by the mind the relations of cause 
and effect are assumed in this act as really and objec- 
tively belonging to it in the vicAV of all beings. But, 
according to the possibility suggested, the relation of 
cause and effect may be just as unreal in the operations 
of the mind itself as avc may suppose it to be in the 
phenomena which Ave concede under that relation. 
Though necessarily employed in human thinking, that 
relation may be merely contingent upon the operation 
of that thinking, and may not belong to the constitu- 
tion of the soul as vieAved or known by any other being, 
Avhether creature or Creator (comp. Porter, Human In- 
tellect ). 

The subjcctiA'elv creative activity of the reason as- 
sumed by Kant Avas taken as the leading principle in 
the systems of J. G. Fichte, Schelling, and Ilegel, re- 
sulting in extreme forms of idealism. The vieAvs of Sir 
William Hamilton are closely related to those of Kant. 
He holds that Ave have native cognitions which are 
both universal and necessary. The necessity of a cog- 
nition may, hoAvevcr, be either positive or negative. It 
may either result from the poA\ r er of the thinking prin- 
ciple, or from the jwwerlessness of the same to think 
othenvise. “To the positive cognitions belong the. no- 
tion of existence and its modifications, the principles of 
identity, contradiction, and the intuitions of space and 
time.” All these are discerned by the mind by a neces- 
sity Avhich positively pertains to the objects discerned, 
and in the reality of Avhich the mind absolutely confides. 
To negative cognitions belong the relations of substance 
and phenomena , and of cause and effect. These are nec- 
essary by virtue of the inability of the mind to think 
othenvise, and do not represent a positive relation. This 
necessity is embraced under his LaAv of the Conditioned. 
These cognitions are only true relatively. 

Observing that such acute philosophers as Kant and 
Hamilton failed to find, either wholly or in part, posi- 
tive assurance of certainty and reality for our knowl- 
edge, others have been incited to avoid, instead of meet- 
ing the difficulties, by seeking this assurance from an- 
other source. Jacobi and Schleicrmacher found it in 
faith and feeling. Even Kant himself turns from the 
uncertainty of the pure speculative intellect to Avhat he 
calls the practical reason, and rests upon the simple 
categorical imperative of duty. The practical reason 
commands unconditional faith in duty, Avithout our 
asking or seeking any reasons or grounds. It com- 
mands ns to believe in God as a true and perfect being. 
As such he Avill not deceive his creatures. Therefore 
we may implicitly trust the a priori intuitions and judg- 
ments of the thinking reason which he has created. 
We may be sure that those fundamental truths are real, 
and that our knoAvledge in its forms and conceptions 
corresponds to the forms under Avhich the Avorld of 
reality exists. Hamilton also, folloAving Kant and 
Schleicrmacher, while asserting that we cannot think 
the infinite and unconditioned, yet concedes that Ave 
know the same hy faith. Those Avho distinguish faith 
or feeling from the intellect, as an ultimate source of 
knoAvledge and ground of certainty, assume that the 
act of this faith or feeling is not intellectual, whereas it 
is in fact pre-eminently an intellectual act and poAver, 
conditioning all the special acts and cognitions of Avhich 
the mind is capable. Some of the more recent Ger- 
man philosophers, as Chalvbauis, and Lotze especially, 
rest their confidence in the fundamental assumptions 
of the human intellect upon ethical grounds. “ We 
must belieA r e,” they say, “ that Nature is bencA T olcnt in 
her indications, and therefore true. We assume that 
goodness and veracity regulate both the objective rela- 
tions of the nni\ r erse which aa'c study, and the subjec- 
tive constitution of the intellect which interprets it. 
For those reasons we rely upon the categories both of 
thought and being.” In treating of the relations of 
nihilism to the vieAvs of Kant and subsequent philos- 
ophers, we haA r e had occasion to notice the idea of the 
relativity of our knowledge as involving something of 
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nihilism, or nescience. This idea has become a promi- 
nent doctrine in modern philosophy, and has been held 
and applied in different ways by Ulrici and others in 
Germany ; by Mansel in his Limits of Religious Thought ; 
by Mill, Tvmlall, Huxley, and Herbert Spencer. It is 
the doctrine that the mind does not perceive things, 
but the relations of things— of things utterly unknown 
in themselves. In controverting the views of those 
adopting this doctrine, it is admitted by Dr. McCosli 
and others that there are senses in which man’s knowl- 
edge is relative. He can know, for instance, only so 
far as he has a capacity of knowing. In this sense 
man’s knowledge is all relative to himself. A man who 
has no eyes cannot know color. There is the farther 
truth that man has the capacity of discovering rela- 
tions between himself and other things, and between 
one thing and another. Again, it is also true that he 
cannot know all things; he cannot know all about any 
one thing. But when it is said that we know relations 
only, and not things, it is replied that “it is inconceiv- 
able that we should know relations between things un- 
known. Relations between things unknown can never 
yield knowledge. If the things were to cease, there 
would be no relation; and if the things were unknown, 
there would be no relations known. If the sun and earth 
were unknown to me, I could never know a relation be- 
tween them. A relation is a relation of things known — 
so far known — known by reason of that relation. We 
know in what relation w r e stand to God, because we so 
far know God and know ourselves. The subtlest form 
of infidelity in our day proceeds on the principle that 
man knows nothing of the nature or reality of things, 
or that he can know nothing except relations between 
things unknown. It makes human reason proclaim 
that it cannot discover any truth beyond and above the 
phenomena of sentient experience. It does not deny 
directly that there is a God, but it declares that God, 
if there be a God, is and must be unknown. In meet- 
ing this fundamental scepticism, we need to maintain 
the veracity of the human faculties, and to show that 
the same powers which guide correctly in the business 
of life and in the pursuits of science are legitimately 
fitted to conduct to a reasonable belief in One presiding 
over the works of Nature and providentially guiding 
our lot.” 

See Ueberweg, TJist. of Philosophy , i, 76 sq., 205 sq. ; 
Porter, The Human Intellect; McCosh, Intuitions of the 
Mind; also Christianity and Positivism; Blackie, Four 
Phases of Morals, p. 296 sq. 

II. In its second form nihilism is a certain theory of 
the incarnation. In this sense it is also called nihilian- 
ism. The name was applied to the views of Peter 
Lombard, contained in his Sententiarum libri quatuor 
(lib. iii, distinc. 5-7). See Lombardus. The conception 
of Lombard is an outgrowth of the fundamental ideas 
of the Antiochian school, and of the theories of John of 
Damascus and Abelard. It stands in contrast with the 
theory of adoption. See Adoutiaxists. Abelard es- 
pecially made prominent the idea which underlies the 
Christology of Lombard, viz. that God is absolutely im- 
mutable, unchangeable. The proposition which occa- 
sioned the charge of nihilism was: “Christus, secundum 
quod est homo, non est aliquid.” Christ, the Son of God, 
did not become anything by the assumption of human 
nature, because no change can take place in the divine 
nature; “ Deus non factns est aliquid.” His language 
■was not always clear and definite, and was by some 
falsely interpreted as affirming that Christ had become 
nothing. In his view, the divine nature did indeed as- 
sume the human — that is, it took the human form to 
itself, but did not bring it into union with itself, so that 
it became in any intimate and peculiar sense its own. 
He implies that in the incarnation no human being of 
body and soul was formed. There was not a production of 
one nature or of one person out of the different elements 
of body, soul, and divinity, but the Logos simply clothed 
itself with body and soul as with a garment (indumen- 


tum), in order to appear more fittingly to the eyes of 
mortals. Accordingly Christ took the human body and 
soid into union with himself, not in such a way that 
they, either separately or themselves in union, became 
one person with the Logos, or themselves became the 
Logos, but they were only brought into a relation or 
connection with the Logos analogous to that of a gar- 
ment or dress to the person putting it on. The person 
of the Logos by the assumption of human nature was 
in no way changed, but remained one and the same. 
According to this view God became man only by way 
of occupying a human body, or only in the form he as- 
sumed, “secundum habitum,” as his formula was, which 
implies that what was assumed was' merely adventi- 
tious, so that without it the person of the Logos would 
be the same as with it. In the Son’s becoming man, 
his form or fashion (habitus) was found as that of a 
man, which he really was not in himself and to himself, 
but only to those human beings to whom he appeared in 
humanity. “ Verum hominem suscipiendo,” as he says 
(Dist. vii), “habitus inventus est ut homo — id est, lia- 
bendo hominem inventus est ut homo, non sibi sed eis 
quibus in homine apparuit.” He expressly admits that 
the Son was not conscious of himself as a man, but was 
a man only to men. This makes the incarnation only a 
sort of prolonged theophany, and essentially disinte- 
grates and breaks the bond of union of divinity and hu- 
manity. The conception of Peter Lombard is a con- 
tinuation of the idea of the Antiochian school that the 
divine and the human are alike or comparable in noth- 
ing, and hence not in any intimate sense capable of 
union, but must remain exclusive the one of the other. 
The problem of the union is in reality avoided, and the 
mode given of the Word becoming flesh is a mere illu- 
sion. The proposition that God through the incarna- 
tion became nothing, is in fact nearly equivalent to the 
assertion that the incarnation attained nothing, estab- 
lished nothing — that is, was in realit} r only a theoph- 
any. This nihilism, it should be noted, is not an ab- 
solute denial of existence, as that Christ, or the Logos, 
was nothing, or became nothing, but is only a denial 
of existence in a certain individual form. These views 
of Lombard aroused much opposition. The phrase, 
“Deus non fact us est aliquid,” was rejected bv the 
Council of Tours in 1163. His pupil, John of Corn- 
wall, opposed his view in his Euloginm (ad. Alex. Ill, 
published 1 175). See John of Cornwall. The Latcran 
Council of 1179 condemned it, and later Walter of St. 
Victor especially made it appear that the language of 
Lombard contained the heresy of nihilism, or that “Deus 
est nihil secundum quod homo.” This so-called nihil- 
ism, that the incarnation was no new existence of God, 
was not God becoming man, but was only a new mani- 
festation to men, with nothing new in God, appears also 
in the writings of Thomas Aquinas and Duns Scotus. 

See Ilagenbach, Hist, of Doct . vol. i, § 171; vol. ii, 
§179; Gieseler, Dogmengeschichte ; Dorner, Geschichte d. 
Lekre von d. Person Christi; Augusti, Dogmcngesch. p. 
300 sq. ; Haag, Hist, des Dogmes Chret . i, 279 sq. ; Baur, 
Dogmengesch . vol. ii. 

III. The term nihilism is also used to denote the 
views of a party that has assumed considerable impor- 
tance in Russia within the last half century, and who 
call themselves Nihilists . Their nihilism includes a pe- 
culiar philosophical theory in connection with socialist- 
ic tendencies. It consists of three original elements: 
the “ cosmopolitical” conception, the “political and so- 
cial” principles, and the “moral” ideas in individual and 
collective spheres. Their theory of nature and the uni- 
verse is based upon the two principles of the eternity 
of matter and the unity of the natural forces. Along 
with these two, they adhere to a third fundamental 
principle, that an objective method of investigation is 
the only way to the attainment of knowledge and truth. 
Materialism forms the chief philosophical element of 
this movement. The leaders have borrowed their phil- 
osophical doctrines from German materialists, such as. 
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Vogt, Moleschott, Buchner, and others, whose writings 
have had a pre-eminent influence in their doctrines. 
The most influential promoter of these principles was 
Alexander Herzen, who in 1834, while a student at the 
University of Moscow, was arrested, with some of his 
associates, on account of their socialistic tendencies. He 
left Russia in 1847, and established a publishing-house 
in London for printing Russian translations of the writ- 
ings of Louis Blanc, Mazzini, and kindred authors. Al- 
though not strictly the leader of the Nihilists, yet it 
was unquestionably he who gave the chief impulse to 
political and social radicalism in Russia. The leaders 
of this school or party were very greatly influenced also 
bj’ - the writings of the French Socialists, Saint-Simon, 
Pierre Leroux, Proudhon, Louis Blanc, and especially 
by those of Fourier and our own Robert Dale Owen. 

These Nihilists believe that in human progress it is 
not only possible but absolutely necessary to begin at 
once with the present complicated social phenomena, in 
the way of a sudden and complete social reform, or with 
a revolution. They believe that this has precedence 
over all other agencies of progress. In regard to polit- 
ical questions, they regard the idea of federalism with 
favor, but are very decided in their antagonism against 
the extreme patriotic pretensions of the Panslavists, 
and against the principle of nationality as a special po- 
litical theory. During the demonstration by the stu- 
dents of St. Petersburg in February and March, 18G9, 
the radical political platform of the Nihilists was pub- 
lished in revolutionary proclamations, following each 
other in great numbers, with very nearly the same form 
and contents. Socialistic and revolutionary circulars 
greatly excited the more educated Russian youth, and 
Anally aroused the government to persecutions, which 
began with the arrest of the chief instigator of the St. 
Petersburg disturbances, Sergius Netsehajew. the in- 
structor in religion at the Sergiewski church-school in 
the city. About the same time young men made jour- 
neys into the interior, in order to study the “real 
wants” of the people, and to influence them by their 
advice and sympathy. In the cities they joined the 
“Sunday-school movement,” and officiated in organiz- 
ing schools, and in teaching and in giving lectures and 
exhibitions for their benefit, until they were closed by 
the government. In St. Petersburg, in Moscow, and in 
the larger provincial towns, the nihilist associations pro- 
tested against the action of the government and of the 
nobility in the matter of the emancipation of the serfs. 
In consequence of this the government at various times 
undertook persecutions against the Nihilists. In Au- 
gust, 1871, after an extraordinary trial, Netsehajew and 
many of his associates were convicted, and the political 
activity of the party nearly suppressed. Yet towards 
the close of that year traces of nihilist conspiracies 
were thought to have been discovered, and numerous 
arrests were made. (II. P. C.) 

Nihilists is the name given to a sect of German 
mystics who flourished in the 14th century, and, accord- 
ing to Ruysbroek, held that neither God nor themselves, 
heaven nor hell, action nor rest, good nor evil, have any 
real existence. They denied God and the work of 
Christ, Scripture, sacraments — everything. God was 
nothing ; they were nothing ; the universe was nothing. 
“Some hold doctrines such as these in secret,” adds 
Ruysbroek, “and conform outwardly for fear. Others 
make them the pretext for every kind of vice and inso- 
lent insubordination.” See also the article Nihilism. 
Sometimes the term Nihilists is used to denote A nnihi- 
latioiiists (q. v.). 

Nihus, Barthold, a learned German theologian, a 
convert to Romanism, was born in 1589 at Wolpe (duchy 
of Brunswick), of poor parentage, and after having fin- 
ished his preparatory studies entered the service of 
Corn. Martin, professor of theology at Ilelmstiidt, who 
obtained for him a pension which enabled Nihus to pur- 
sue his studies at the university. The violent disputes 


of the Protestant theologians inspired in him an aversion 
to Lutheranism, which was to him Protestantism. In 
1GIG he accompanied two young gentlemen to the uni- 
versity of Jena, and some time after was made precep- 
tor through the favor of the duke Bernhard of Saxe- 
Weimar. In IG22 Nihus went to Cologne, there em- 
braced Romanism, and entered into orders. After hav- 
ing for some time directed the college of the proselytes 
of that city, he was in 1G29 nominated abbot of Ilfeld. 
At the approach of the Swedish army he retired to Hol- 
land ; later he became bishop of Myre and suffragan of 
the archbishop of Mayenee. He died in Erfurt, March 
10, 1G57. We have of his works, Disput at tones logicce 
(Helmstadt, 1G12, 4to): — De rerum publicarum formis 
(ibid. 1G1G, 4to) : — Epistola philologica excuticns narra - 
tionem Pomp. Melee de navigatione (Hanau, 1G22, 4to) : — - 
Ars Nova , dido Script uree unico lucrandi e pontijiciis 
plurimos in partes Littheranorum , deteda non nihil et 
suggesta theologis Helmstetensibus (Hildesheim, 1G33); 
a work which drew the author into a violent polemic 
with George Calixtus: — Epigrammata (Cologne, 1G42, 
12mo) : — Anticriticus de fabrica crucis dominicie (ibid. 
1G44, 8vo): — De cruce epistola ad Bartkolinum (ibid. 
1G47, 8vo): — Ilypoelichma quo diluuntur nonnulla contra 
Catholicos disputata in Corn. Martini tractatu de analyst 
logica (ibid. 1G48, 8vo): — Tract atus chorographicus de 
nonmdlis Asice provinciis ad Tigrim, Euphratem, et Jfedi- 
terraneum et Rubrum maria (ibid. 1G58, 8vo). Nihus, 
wffio published several other works of controversy against 
Wedel, Hornejus, etc., also edited several articles of 
Leon Allace, to which he joined dissertations of his 
own, such as Adnotationes de communione Orient alium 
sub unicci specie , etc. See Bayle, Ilist. Diet. s. v. ; Roter- 
mund, Supplement to Jocher, Gelehrten-Lexihon, s. v. — 
Iloefer, Non v. Biog. Generede, xxxviii, 78. 

Nikiphor, a Russian prelate of note, flourished after 
the opening of the 12th century. He was a Greek by 
birth, and came to Russia in 1 10G. He rapidly rose to 
the highest ecclesiastical distinction, and finally became 
metropolitan of Kief and all Russia. He died in April, 
1121. He is spoken of by contemporaries as a learned 
but modest man, who wielded a powerful influence 
among Russian ecclesiastics. Of Nikiplior’s works the 
following remain : Officicd Letters to the Grand Prince 
Waldimir Wsewolodoivitsch Monomach, upon the Sep- 
aration of the Eastern and Western Churches: — Upon 
Fasting and Continence. The first is to be found in MS. 
in the synodal library of Moscow, and the second is 
printed in the first volume of the Memorabilia , which 
were published by the Moscow Historical and Antiqua- 
rian Society. See Cox’s Otto, Ilist. of Russian Life 
(Oxford, 1839, 8vo), p. 304. (J. II. W.) 

Nikkelen, J. van, a Dutch painter of interiors ivho 
flourished about 1GG0. He was a good artist in prospec- 
tive, and painted interiors of churches in the style of 
Van Vliet, which possess considerable merit. They are 
signed J. van Nikkelen. See Spooner, Biog. Hist, of 
the Fine Arts , p. G18. 

Nikodim, a Russian monastic, greatly distinguished 
as a Church writer, flourished in the first half of the 18th 
century. He v r as a Dane by birth and a Lutheran by 
descent, and before his union with the Greek Church 
w r as called Adam Burchard Sellj. He v'as educated at 
the German universities, where he pursued studies in 
medicine and belles-lettres, as well as in philosophy and 
theology. In 1722 he made a journey to St. Peters- 
burg ; became a teacher at several clerical schools ; served 
some time as secretary to the count Lestocq ; adopted, 
in the year 1744, the Greek faith, on wfliich occasion he 
received the name of Nestor, and one year later became 
a monk, when the additional name of Nikodim was given 
him. He died in 174G, and was buried in the monas- 
tery of Alexander New r skj. Ever after his first coming 
to Russia he had occupied himself upon the Russian lan- 
guage, and directed his attention towards Russian his- 
tory. He collected in MS. and books all that had ever 
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been written about Russia ; labored himself uninterrupt- 
edly in copying and translating his different materials, 
and occupied himself in this way with some important 
works. In 1736 the following work was printed by him 
at Revel in the Latin language, Schediusma Litentrium 
de Scriptoribns qui Ilistoriam Politico - Ecclesiasticum 
Rossice scriptis illustrurunt, where he gave, in alphabet- 
ical order, an accurate catalogue of almost all the works 
which have made any mention of Russia. The Russian 
translation of this small but uscfid book appeared at 
Moscow in 1815, and it may still be consulted with profit, 
notwithstanding the recent and more complete works 
of this kind by Meiners, Adelung, and the learned di- 
rector of the imperial library at St. Petersburg, baron 
Modcste dc Korff. Another little work of his, A His - 
torical Mirror of Russian Monarchs, from Rurik to the 
Empress Elizabeth Peti'oivana , was written in Latin 
verse; the original has been lost, but the Russian trans- 
lation is printed in the first part of the “Ancient Russian 
Library.” The third and most important of his works, 
I)e Rossorum nierarchiu , in five books, contains some 
very important and interesting information respecting 
Russian Church history, with a sketch of its earliest 
origin. The original manuscript is preserved in the ar- 
chives of the office for foreign affairs, and a translation 
of it appears in the first part of the History of the Rus- 
sian Hierarchy . The works that he has left besides, 
unfinished or unpublished, cause deep regret that he 
did not live as long as the monk Nestor, the father 
of Russian history, whom he had taken for a model. 
Among his unfinished works, the archives of Moscow 
possess a Dictionary of all the Pictures of the Virgin 
Mary , and several Historical Notices on Russian Mon- 
asteries; and the library of St. Alexandre -Ncvski a 
treatise upon medicine, some Souvenirs of his travels, 
written half in Latin, half in German and Danish, and 
a Recueil , forming fifteen volumes, of different pieces, 
mostly relative to the history of the Russian Church, 
several of which are perhaps unique. See Diet. Hist, 
des ecrivains de VEglise Greco -russe ; G retch, Essai 
d'histoire de la Litterature Russe; Sopikof, Essai de 
Bibliographie Russe; Cox’s Otto, History of Russian 
Literature (Oxford, 1839), p. 306, 307. (J. ii. \V.) 

Nikomedeo, Aaron bex-Elija (also called 
■pinxn, the Second ), a noted Jewish savant of the Ka- 
raite sect, was born about the year 1300 at Cairo, the 
centre of Karaite learning in Egypt. When thirty 
years of age he went to Nicomedia, whence he received 
the surname of Nicomediun lie wrote, 

j’r!? “The Tree of Life,” a system of religious 
philosophy according to the doctrines of the Karaites 
(q. v.), in 114 chapters. It was first published by pro- 
fessor F. Dclitzsch, of Leipsic, in 1841, under the title 
Ahron b- Elias aus Nikomedien , des Kurders , System der 
Rel igionsph ilosoph ic, etc.: — iTVipl “in 2, “The Crown of 
the Law,” a commentary on the Pentateuch, of which 
some portions, with a Latin version and learned notes, 
have been published by Prof. Rosegarten, of Jena, Libri 
Coronce legis ; id est Commentarii in Pentateuchum Ka - 
raitici ab A harone ben Elihu conscript /, etc. (Jena?, 1824). 
The whole commentary has been published by A. Firko- 
witsch (Eupatoria, 1866-67, 4 vols.) : — *jf> o, or 
r,' O, “ The Book of Precepts,” giving in twenty- 
five treatises all the prayers and rites of the Kara- 
ites. Portions of this work have been published by S. 
Scliupart, Sect a Ka neorum dissert at ionihus aliquot his- 
torico-ph ilologlcis cidumbrata (Jena, 1701), as well as by 
Trigland, Danz, and Lanzhausen. This work was also 
published by A. Firkowitsch (Eupatoria, 1806) : — 

rules for the slaughtering of animals, in 
twenty-six chapters, portions of which Delitzsch pub- 
lished in the L. P. d. Or. 1840. No. 16 sq. Nikomedeo 
died in 1369. See F first, Jiibl. Jud. i, 22 sq. ; I)e Rossi, 
Dizionai'io storico degli autori Ebrei , p. 217 sq. (Germ. 


transl.) ; Basnage, History of the Jews, p. 685 (Taylor’s 
translation); Griitz, Gesch. d. Juden. (Leips. 1873), vii, 
253 sq. ; Jost, Gesch. d. Judenth. u.s. Sekten, ii, 300, 329, 
362; Ffirst, Gesch. d. Karaerthums, ii, 261 sq. ; Rule, 
History of the Karaite Jews, p. 200 sq. ; Zeiger ,Jiidische 
Zeitschrift , 1869, p. 199 sq. ; Uebenveg, History of Phi- 
losophy (New York, 1872), i, 428 ; Delitzsch, L . B. d. Or. 
1840, Nos. 13, 32, 34, 39, 40, 48, 52; but above all his pro- 
legomena to the yv. (B. p.) 

Nikon, St., surnamed Metaxoite (from his fre- 
quent introduction of the word / iSTUvotirt , i'epent, in his 
sermons), an Eastern ascetic, flourished in the 10tli cen- 
tury. lie had lived in a monastery on the borders of 
Poutus and Papblagonia, and in 961 went as a mission- 
ary into Armenia. He went also as a missionary to 
Crete. He afterwards labored in Lacedemon and Cor- 
inth. He died in 098. Ilis life, which was written by 
a Lacedemonian abbot, father Sirmond translated into 
Latin, and Baronius has freely made use of it in the 
tenth volume of his Annals, under the years 961-998. 
To Nikon is attributed a curious and interesting little 
treatise in the Greek language, On the impious Religion 
of the most ivicked A nnenhtns, which will be found of use 
in illustrating the state of manners, as well as the eccle- 
siastical history of that country. It is inserted in Latin 
in the 25th volume of the Bibl. Putr., and is also given 
in Cotelcrius, Patr. Apostol. vol. ii, in a note to Const. 
Apostol. (lib. ii, cap. 24, p. 235, 236). See also Nicox. 

Nikon of Russia, a prelate noted in ecclesiastical 
history as a most extraordinary character, and frequent- 
ly denominated the Luther (though perhaps more accu- 
rately the Wolsev, or better still the Chrysostom) of 
the Russo-Greek Church, was born in May, 1605, in a 
village near Nishnei Novgorod, of parents in humble 
life, and received his education from a pious monk in 
the monastery of St. Macarius. He afterwards became 
a priest at Moscow ; but the taste which he had acquired 
while in the convent of St. Macarius for monastic life 
and discipline was so strong that, although he was now 
married, having taken that step at the urgent solicita- 
tions of his friends, he determined to separate from his 
wife, who had proved a faithful companion for nearly 
ten years, and, persuading her to enter the convent of 
St. Alexis at Moscow, he himself set out for the hermit- 
age of Anserche, on the island of Solowetz, in the White 
Sea, and was, in 1643, made hegumen of the Nische- 
oscrschian hermitage. The desolation of the place and 
the severity of the discipline served rather to increase 
than to abate the ardor of the new recluse ; but the zeal 
of the brethren led to dissensions, and Nikon was em- 
broiled in bitter strife. Being desirous of replacing 
their wooden church by a stone edifice, Nikon and 
Elizar, the founder and head of the community, were 
despatched to Moscow to collect contributions for the 
purpose ; but on their return Elizar took the money into 
his own keeping, and manifested no intention of apply- 
ing it to the intended purpose. This led to remon- 
strances and altercations, and to such persecution on the 
part of Elizar that Nikon pushed off from the island in 
a small boat; and, after incurring great danger, was 
driven to the island Kj, at the month of the Onega, 
where he set up a wooden cross. At the same time he 
made a vow to erect a monastery on that spot, in fulfil- 
ment of which may now be seen the magnificent cloister 
of the Holy Cross. Associating himself with a com- 
munity called the Koshcoser hermits, he so distin- 
guished himself by his superior sanctity and severity of 
life that on the death of their abbot or principal he was 
elected in his place, about 1644. Having occasion some 
two years afterwards to take a journey to Moscow, to 
arrange some affairs of this community, he was there 
brought to the notice of the czar Alexis Mikailovich, 
who was so struck with the greatness of Nikon’s intel- 
lectual strength, his rare ability in many other direc- 
tions, his eloquence and understanding, and his strict 
and virtuous life, that he caused him to be appointed 
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archimandrite of tire Novospasky convent at Moscow. 
A new career was thus suddenly opened to him : his in- 
fluence with the sovereign increased daily, and he took 
advantage of it to become the intercessor for poor widows, 
orphans, and the persecuted and oppressed. In 1648 he 
acquired the dignity of metropolitan of Novgorod, and 
he attached the people of that city to him no less strongly 
than he had at Moscow. Thus in 1650 he appeased a 
violent popular insurrection at very imminent peril to 
his own person; and when he had successfully bro- 
ken the uprising, he secured permission from the czar 
to go into the prisons, and to set at liberty not only 
those persons who had been unjustly confined, but also 
real criminals whom he found sincere in their repentance. 
Nikon w r as also a liberal distributor of alms to the poor; 
he gave them provisions during the time of the famine 
which took place, and ordered the erection of many 
almshouses. On feast-days he always preached, and 
his sermons were attended by crowds of people from dis- 
tant parts, who were often moved to tears by his elo- 
quence. It was about this time, too, that Nikon, per- 
ceiving the necessity of reformatory measures in the 
Church of Russia, opened his movement to that end 
with a revision of the liturgy. lie introduced into the 
churches the psalmody of the Greek service and of 
Kief, and gave a more costly fashion to the holy uten- 
sils and other furniture of the churches, lie was anx- 
ious to increase the respectability of the clerical profes- 
sion, and caused divine service to be performed with 
more devotion. In 1G52, after the death of the patri- 
arch Joseph, Nikon’s services received further recog- 
nition from the government by his elevation to the va- 
cant patriarchate. lie was thus enabled to carry on his 
philanthropical and reformatory works upon a still larger 
scale. lie now took measures for the improvement of 
the Church books, and for making them more exact 
and faithful copies of the Greek originals. lie called on 
that account the general assembly of the Church in 1654 
and 1G55. By this council the old Sclavonic versions, 
some of which w r erc over five centuries old, were com- 
pared with the Septuagint. The council declared the 
original Sclavonic version correct, and that the differ- 
ences observed in the copies then in general use result- 
ed from the carelessness of the copyists. A new edi- 
tion was made at Moscow, and signed by Nikon, so as to 
conform to the original. This, however, gave rise to a 
division in the Church ; those who adhered to the old 
customs received the name of Raskolniki , and these 
schismatics remain to this day. See Raskolniki \ 
Russia. Nor were these the only measures. He set 
himself with stern severity and indomitable courage to 
root out all abuses of the Russian hierarchy, and even 
labored for the adoption of temperance principles. In 
his own person, as we have already seen, Nikon ex- 
hibited the doctrines he preached. lie was noted for 
unbounded munificence, self-denial, and abstemious hab- 
its. In the furtherance of his object it is but natural 
to suppose that he broke through many practices of 
Church and State, to w'hich long custom had probably 
given an almost religious consecration. Thus through 
his intervention the Oriental seclusion of the female sex 
was first infringed; at his injunction — still, it is true, 
fenced about by many precautions— the empress, who 
had before never entered a church except under cover of 
night, now appeared publicly by day. Sacned pictures 
to w r hich, in his judgment, idolatrous veneration w r as 
paid, were taken away. The baptisms of the Western 
Church, of which the validity is to this day denied by 
the Church of Constantinople, w ere by his sanction first 
recognised in the Church of Russia. The advances in 
education, too, which were first introduced under Ivan 
the Terrible, and then interrupted by the wars of the 
pretenders, Nikon started anew with fresh vigor. The 
printing-press W’as again set to work. Greek and Latin 
were now first taught in the schools. In the Church ser- 
vice, how ever, his changes were most marked and far- 
reaching. The “gross and harsh intonations of the 
VII.— G 


Muscovites.” as they are called by Syrian travellers, 
now gave way to the sw r eet chants of the Cossack chor- 
isters, brought partly from Poland, partly from Greece, 
and constitute the first beginnings of that vocal music 
w’hich has since been “ the glory of the Russian w’orship” 
(Stanley). But chief of all ecclesiastical changes w’as 
the revival of preaching. From his lips w T as first heard, 
after many centuries, the sound of a living, practical ser- 
mon. Nikon was guilty, too, of many missteps, conse- 
quent perhaps on his zeal and anxiety for reform. Thus 
he spent much time and effort foolishly on unimportant 
questions of discipline and ritual. As one has said, 
“He was constantly asking questions from Oriental 
Christian strangers to set his own ceremonial straight” 
(Macarius, ii, 173). “ Benedictions with three lingers 

instead of two, a white altar-cloth instead of an embroid- 
ered one, pictures kissed only tw’ice a year, the cross 
signed the wrong way, wrong inflections in pronouncing 
the creed — these w’ere the points to which he devoted 
his gigantic energy, and on which, as w'e shall see, he 
encountered the most frantic opposition” (Stanley, East. 
Ch. p. 4G7). But though the Church w r as greatly agi- 
tated by Nikon’s changes, the czar himself remained 
unchanged in his devotion to the patriarch, and hon- 
ored him not only with a most agreeable and friendly 
correspondence, but evinced his confidence more clearly 
when he went to join the army in a campaign by in- 
trusting to Nikon the care of the whole royal family; 
for w’hom the patriarch displayed the greatest attention 
and anxiety in the time of the plague, which desolated 
Moscow in 1653 and 1654. In 1658, however, some of 
Nikon’s enemies contrived to inspire into the mind of 
the czar a feeliug of jealousy or dislike towards him. 
Nikon, w ho remarked this, w’as incensed at it, and retired 
to the monastery of the Resurrection of Christ, which he 
had himself built about forty versts from Moscow. The 
misunderstanding between the czar and the patriarch 
increased continually. Nikon persisted in refusing to 
return to Moscow’. In 1667 a council w r as therefore 
convened to deliberate on his case, under the presidency 
of the Eastern patriarch ; and on December 12 of the 
same year Nikon w r as deprived of the patriarchal dig- 
nity, and banished as a common monk to the Biclvo- 
zersky Theraponfcic monastery. (For full details of this 
trial in an English version, see Stanley, p. 482 sq.) Ac- 
cording to Ivulczynki, the real cause of Nikon’s disgrace 
w’as that he clandestinely embraced Romanism, but the 
evidence for this assertion lias been generally questioned. 
The czar Feodor Alexievicli allow’ed him to remove 
into the monastery of the Resurrection of Christ; but 
on his journey thither he died at Yaroslav, Aug. 17, 
1681. His body was buried in the last-mentioned mon- 
astery in the presence of the monarch, and there the 
deceased w as again honored w’itli the title of patriarch. 
His absolution w T as next obtained from the Eastern pa- 
triarch, and he was then properly enrolled among the 
list of Russian patriarchs. “Nikon,” says Stanley, 
“rests all but canonized, in spite of his many faults, 
and in spite of his solemn condemnation and degrada- 
tion by the nearest approach to a general council which 
the Eastern Church has witnessed since the second 
Council of Niciea. He rests far enough removed from 
the ideal of a saintly character, but yet having left be- 
hind him to bis ow r n Church the example, which it still 
so much needs, of a resolute, active, onward leader; to 
the world at large the example, never without a touch- 
big lesson, of a sincere reformer recognised and honored 
when honor and recognition are too late” {East. Ch. p. 
490). Mr. Palmer, who has recently brought out tw*o 
bulky volumes (Trubner Co. London, 1873) contain- 
ing documents illustrative of the history of Nikon (the 
1 first containing extracts from the travels of Macarius, 
the patriarch of Antioch, who attended Nikon’s trial, and 
the second Paisius Liguridcs’s History of the Deposition 
of Nikon, from manuscripts in the synodal library at 
Moscow’), pays more glowing tributes to Nikon than 
any other writer had previously bestow’ed on him. Mr. 
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Falmer makes out that the Russian state during Nikon’s 
rule was erastian, its courtiers tyrannical, Greek patri- 
archs venal, and that Nikon had not a fair trial, and 
was in the right in the special points in dispute. Those 
who judge Nikon more critically question whether the 
patriarch should not have accepted the situation in 
which he found himself, and saved the Russian Church 
from a schism which has continued to this day, and 
that he lacked that wisdom and policy which men need 
in high places of trust, both in civil and ecclesiastic 
stations. 

Nikon’s most important literary labor was the im- 
provement of the Sclavonic Church books, and setting 
them in accordance with the original Greek. In 1GG4 
he despatched the hieromonach, Arsmj Suchanoff, into 
the East, and purchased through him more than five 
hundred manuscripts of Greek books dating from the 
11th to the 17th century. He also made provision for 
the translation of a number of historical and geograph- 
ical works from foreign languages into the Russian. 
Some of these signed by his own hand are still preserved 
in the synodal library, lie also drew up a collation of 
the Russian chronicles, the Stufen books, and the Greek 
chronologists, which reaches to the year 1G30, and is 
well known by the name of The Chronicle of Nikon. Of 
this codex the Academy of Sciences of St. Petersburg 
published a fine edition in eight volumes, 17G7-1792. 
He also wrote several dogmatical and theological pieces, 
which were printed in his lifetime. Among them we 
notice a Table (Skrijal) of Dogmatic Studies (Moscow, 
1G5G, 4to) Sermons (ibid, no date [1G54]; reprinted 
in Novikoff in the “Ancient Russian Library,” 2d ed. 
vol. vi) : — The Intellectual Paradise , which contains a 
description of the monasteries of Mount Athos and of 
Valdai (Valdai, 4to) : — A Canon , or book of prayers to 
attract the Raskolniks to the Church (no name of place, 
no date, 4to). See Ivan Choucherin, Vie du ti'es-saint 
patriarche Nikon (St. Petersb. 1817); Baekmeister, Bei- 
trdge z. Lebensgesch. d. Patriarchal Nikon (Riga, 1788) ; 
Strahl, Beitrdge z. mss . Kirchengesch. (Halle, 1827), p. 
287; Apollos, Vie du Patriarche Nikon { 1839); Palmer, 
The Patriarch and the Tsar (Loud. 1873), vols. ii and 
iii ; Cox’s Otto, 1 list. Russian Lit. p. 308 sq. ; Stanley, 
IJist. Past. Ch. p. 457, 459-471, 489; Eckardt, Modern 
Russia (Lond. 1870, 8vo), p. 254 sq.; London Review, 
1SG2, April, art. vii; Christ. Remembrance ?*, July, 1853, 
p. 95 sq. 

Nile, the one great river of Egypt; constituting, in 
fact, that country by its alluvial banks. In treating of 
it we avail ourselves of whatever statements we find 
suitable in the dictionaries of Smith and Fairbairn. 
See Egypt. 

I. Names of the Nile in Scripture . — This word, the 
NfTAo^, Nilus , of the Greeks and Romans, which is sup- 
posed to be of Iranian origin, signifying “dark blue,” 
does not occur in the authorized version of the English 
Bible, but the river is repeatedly referred to under dif- 
ferent names and titles. The Hebrew names of the 
Nile, excepting one that is of ancient Egyptian origin, 
all distinguish it from other rivers. With the Hebrews 
the Euphrates, as the great stream of their primitive 
home, was always “the river,” and even the long so- 
journ in Egypt could not put the Nile in its place. 
Most of their geographical terms and ideas are, how- 
ever, evidently traceable to Canaan, the country of the 
Hebrew language. Thus the sea, as lying on the west, 
gave its name to the west quarter. It was only in such 
an exceptional case as that of the Euphrates, which had 
no rival in Palestine, that the Hebrews seem to have 
retained the ideas of their older country. These cir- 
cumstances lend no support to the idea that the Shem- 
ites and their language came originally from Egypt. 

M ith the ancient Egyptians the river was sacred, 
and had, besides its ordinary name, a sacred name, un- 
der which it was worshipped, iiapi, or hapi-mu, “the 
abyss,” or “the abyss of waters,” or “the hidden.” 
Corresponding to the two regions of Egypt, the Upper 


Country and the Lower, the Nile was called hapi-res, 
“ the Southern Nile,” and uapi-merit, “ the Northern 
Nile,” the former name applying to the river in Nubia 
as well as in Upper Egypt. The god Nilus was one of 
the lesser divinities. He is represented as a stout man 
having woman’s breasts, and is sometimes painted red 
to denote the river during its rise and inundation, or 
High Nile, and sometimes blue, to denote it during the 
rest of the year, or Low Nile. Two figures of iiapi are 
frequently represented on each side of the throne of a 
royal statue, or in the same place in a bass-relief, bind- 
ing it with water-plants, as if the prosperity of the 
kingdom depended upon the produce of the river. The 
name iiapi, perhaps in these cases hepi, was also ap- 
plied to one of the four children of Osiris, called by 
Egyptologers the genii of Ament or Hades, and to the 
bull Apis, the most revered of all the sacred animals. 
The genius does not seem to have any connection with 
the river, excepting indeed that Apis was sacred to Osi- 
ris. Apis was worshipped with a reference to the in- 
undation, perhaps because the myth of Osiris, the con- 
flict of good and evil, was supposed to be represented by 
the struggle of the fertilizing river or inundation with 
the desert and the sea, the first threatening the whole 
valley, and the second wasting it along the northern 
coast. (See § iii, below.) 

It will be instructive to mention the present names 
of the Nile in Arabic, as they may serve to illustrate 
the Scripture terms. By the Arabs it is called Bahr 
en-Nil, “the River Nile” — the two upper streams being 
respectively termed Bahr el-Abiad, or White Nile, and 
Bahr el-Azrek, or Blue Nile — the word Bahr being ap- 
plied alike to seas and the largest rivers. The Egyp- 
tians call it El-Bahr , or “the river,” alone; and term 
the annual overflow En-Nil, or “The Nile.” 

1. Shichur , ‘Vimr, "furr, nnr, “black.” The idea 
of darkness conveyed by this word has, as we should 
expect in Hebrew, a wide sense, applying not only to 
the color of the hair (Lev. xiii, 31, 37), but also to that 
of a face tanned by the sun (Cant, i, 5, G), and that of a 
skin black through disease (Job xxx, 30). It seems, 
however, to be indicative of a very dark color; for it is 
said in the Lamentations, as to the famished Nazarites 
in the besieged city, “ Their visage is darker than black- 
ness” (iv, 8). That the Nile is meant by Shihor is evi- 
dent from its mention as equivalent to Year, “the riv- 
er,” and as a great river, where Isaiah says of Tyre, 
“And by great waters, the sowing of Shihor, the har- 
vest of the river (*N?) [is] her revenue” (xxiii, 3); 
from its being put as the western boundary of the 
Promised Land (Josh, xiii, 3; 1 Chron. xiii, 5), instead 
of “the river of Egypt” (Gen. xv, 18); and from its be- 
ing spoken of as the great stream of Egypt, just as the 
Euphrates was of Assyria (Jer. ii, 18). 

If, but this is by no means certain, the name Nile, 
NaAof, be really indicative of the color of the river, it 
must be compared with the Sanskrit Nilah , “ blue” es- 
pecially, probably “ dark blue,” also even “ black,” and 
must be considered to be the Indo-European equivalent 
of Shihor. The signification “blue” is noteworthy, es- 
pecially as a great confluent, which most nearly corre- 
sponds to the Nile in Egypt, is called the Blue River, 
or, by Europeans, the Blue Nile. See Simion. 

2. Year, “HX?, '“50, is the same as the ancient Egyp- 
tian ATUR, AUR, and the Coptic Eiero or Iaro. It is 
important to notice that the second form of the ancient 
Egyptian name alone is preserved in the later language, 
the second radical of the first having been lost, as in the 
Hebrew form ; so that, on this double evidence, it is 
probable that this commoner form was in use among 
the people from early” times. Year, in the singular, is 
used of the Nile alone, excepting in a passage in Daniel 
(xii, 5, G, 7), where another river, perhaps the Tigris 
(comp, x, 4), is intended by it. In the plural, 

this name is applied to the branches and canals of the 
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Nile (Psa. lxxviii, 44; Ezek. xxix, 3 sq. ; xxx, 12), and 
perhaps the tributaries also, with, in some places, the 
addition of the names of the country, Mitsraim, Matsor, 
(Isa. vii, 18, A. V. “rivers of Egypt”), 
( x * x j 6 > “brooks of defence;” xxxvii, 25, 
“ rivers of the besieged places”) ; but it is also used of 
streams or channels, in a general sense, when no partic- 
ular ones are indicated (see Isa. xxxiii, 21 ; Job xxviii, 
10). It is thus evident that this name specially desig- 
nates the Nile ; and although properly meaning a river, 
and even used with that signification, it is probably to 
be regarded as a proper name when applied to the 
Egyptian river. The latter inference may perhaps be 
drawn from the constant mention of the Euphrates as 
“the river;” but it is to be observed that Shihor, or 
“the river of Egypt,” is used when the Nile and the 
Euphrates are spoken of together, as if Year could not 
be well employed for the former, with the ordinary term 
for river, nahdr, for the latter. See Stream. 

3. “The river of Egypt,” is mentioned 

with the Euphrates in the promise of the extent of the 
land to be given to Abraham’s posterity, the two lim- 
its of which were to be “ the river of Egypt” and “ the 
great river, the river Euphrates” (Gen. xv, 18). See 
Egypt, River of. 

4. “The Naclial of Egypt,” bnp. has gener- 

ally been understood to mean “ the torrent” or “ brook 
of Egypt,” and to designate a desert stream at Rhino- 
cornra, now El-’Arish, on the eastern border. Certainly 

usually signifies a stream or torrent, not a river; 
and when a river, one of small size, and dependent upon 
mountain-rain or snow; but as it is also used for a val- 
ley, corresponding to the Arabic wady, which is in like 
manner employed in both senses, it may apply like it, 
in the case of the Guadalquivir, etc., to great rivers. 
This name has been held by some to signify the Nile, 
for it occurs in cases parallel with those where Shi- 
hor is employed (Numb, xxxiv, 5 ; Josh, xv, 4, 47 ; 1 
Kings viii, 65 ; 2 Kings xxiv, 7 ; Isa. xxvii, 12), both 
designating the easternmost or Pelusiac branch of 
the river as the border of the Philistine territory, 
where the Egyptians likewise put the border of 
their country towards Kanaan or Kanana (Canaan). 

It remains for us to decide whether the name signify 
the “ brook of Egypt,” or whether Nachal be a He- 
brew form of Nile. On the one side may be urged 
the improbability that the middle radical should not 
be found in the Indo-European equivalents, although 
it is not one of the most permanent letters; on the 
other, that it is improbable that nahar, “ river,” and 
nachal , “ brook,” would be used for the same stream. 

If the latter be here a proper name, NaXoc must be 
supposed to be the same word ; and the meaning of 
the Greek as well as the Hebrew name would remain 
doubtful, for we could not then positively decide on 
an Indo-European signification. The Hebrew word 
nachal might have been adopted as very similar in 
sound to an original proper name; and this idea is 
supported by the forms of various Egyptian words 
in the Bible, which are susceptible of Hebrew ety- 
mologies in consequence of a slight change. It must, 
however, be remembered that there are traces of a 
Shemitic language, apparently distinct from He- 
brew, in geographical names in the east of Lower 
Egypt, probably dating from the Shepherd period; 
and therefore we must not, if we take nachal to be 
here Shemitic, restrict its meaning to that which it 
bears or could bear in Hebrew. See Brook; River. 

5. “The rivers of Cush,” ^113, are only 

mentioned in the extremely difficult prophecy con- 
tained in Isa. xviii. From the use of the plural, a 
single stream cannot be meant, and we must suppose 
“ the rivers of Ethiopia” to be the confluents or trib- 
utaries of the Nile. Gesenius (Lex. s. v. ** fl5) makes 


them the Nile and the Astaboras. Without attempting 
to explain this prophecy, it is interesting to remark that 
the expression, “Whose land the rivers have spoiled” 
(ver. 2, 7), if it apply to any Ethiopian nation, may re- 
fer to the ruin of great part of Ethiopia, for a long dis- 
tance above the First Cataract, in consequence of the 
fall of the level of the river. This change has been ef- 
fected through the breaking down of a barrier at that 
cataract, or at Silsilis, by which the valley has been 
placed above the reach of the fertilizing annual deposit. 
But the verb WTS should rather be rendered “have 
cut up,” and refers to the intersection of the alluvial 
country by the channels of the river. See Cusii. 

6. The Nile is sometimes poetically called a sea, 
(Isa. xviii, 2; Nah. iii, 8; Job xli, 31 ; but we cannot 
agree with Gesenius, Thesaur. s. v., that it is intended 
in Isa. xix, 5) : this, however, can scarcely be considered 
to be one of its names. See Sea. 

7. By some the Gihon , “PIT'S, one of the rivers of 
Eden, is thought to have been the Nile ; but the boun- 
daries of that locality were far away from Egypt. See 
Gihon. 

II. Course, General Description , and Characteristics 
of the Nile. — 1. This great river, or rather its principal 
branch the White Nile (for its upper streams consist of 
several branches), according to one of the latest discov- 
eries, has its origin in the northern end of the lake 
Victoria Nyanza, a point which is about 150 miles south 
of the equator. The southern end of the lake is situ- 
ated close on the 3° south latitude, which gives to the 
Nile a length, in direct measurement, of above 2300 
miles, or more than one eleventh of the circumference 
of our globe. The lake is known to have only one feed- 
er of importance on its eastern side, viz. the Kidette 
River, and none on the western. It is about 3° east of 
the Mountains of the Moon, and the issue of the Nile 
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from Victoria Nyanza presents the appearance of a small 
cascade, which was named by the late captain Speke 
“Ripon Falls,” after the nobleman who presided over 
the Royal Geographical Soeiety when his expedition 
was planned. According to Sir Thomas Raker, how- 
ever, who visited that region in 1861, the real source of 
the White Nile is another lake called the Albert Xyan- 
za , about 100 miles north-west of the Victoria Nyanza. 
Mr. Stanley, the exploring correspondent of the X. Y. 
Herald , claims to have determined that the true source 
of the Nile is the Chambesi, while according to others it 
is lake Tanganyika, still farther south. It thus appears 
that the ancient problem as to the origin of the Nile is 
not yet fully determined. The Hindus call the source 
of the Nile A mam , the name of a district north-east of 
the Nyanza, which leads us to suppose that the ancient 
Hindus must have had some communication with both 
its northern and southern ends (Speke’s Journal of the 
Discovery of the Source of the Xile , p. 466, 467, etc.). 
Great, however, as is the body of water of this the 
longer of the two chief confluents, it is the shorter, 
the Rahr el-Azrek, or Blue Iiiver, the Astapus of the 
ancients, which brings down the alluvial soil that 
makes the Nile the great fertilizer of Egypt and Nubia. 
The Rahr el-Azrek rises in the mountains of Abyssinia, 
and carries down from them a great quantity of decay- 
ed vegetable matter and alluvium. The two streams 
form a junction at Khartum, now the seat of govern- 
ment of Sudan, or the Black Country under Egyptian 
rule. The Rahr el-Azrek is here a narrow river, with 
high, steep mud banks like those of the Nile in Egypt, 
and with water of the same color; and the Rahr el- 
Abiad is broad and shallow, with low banks and clear 
water. Farther to the north another great river, the 
Atbara, rising, like the Rahr el-Azrek, in Abyssinia, falls 
into the main stream, which for the remainder of its 
course does not receive any other tributary. Through- 
out the rest of the valley the Nile does not greatly 
vary, excepting that in Lower Nubia, through the fall 
of its level by the giving way of a barrier in ancient 
times, it does not inundate the valley on either hand. 
From time to time its course is impeded by cataracts 
or rapids, sometimes extending many miles, until at 
the First Cataract, the boundary of Egypt, it surmounts 
the last obstacle. Relow Syene it continues its course 
for 500 miles, until a little below Cairo the river divides 
itself into two branches, one flowing to Rosetta, the 
other to Daraietta, containing between them the present 
Delta, at the apex of which was “ the land of Goshen,” 
where Jacob and his family had their settlement. Above 
the Delta its average breadth may be put at from half 
a mile to three quarters, excepting w r here large islands 
increase the distance. In the Delta the branches are 
usually narrower. Ancient authors speak of five, seven, 
and occasionally of innumerable mouths of the Nile ; but 
the “septem ostia Nili,” mentioned by Virgil (. Eneid , 
vi, 800) and other Roman writers, seven centuries after 
Isaiah (xi, 15) had prophesied respecting “the seven 
streams of the river,” show that it was commonly rec- 
ognised as having seven months at its exit to the 
Mediterranean Sea. The names of these are as follows: 
(1) The Canopic; (2) liolbitine, at Rosetta; (3) Seben- 
itic; (4) Mendesiah; (5) Saitic; (6) Rhanitic, at Da- 
mietta; (7) the Relusiac, which is the most eastern 
month of the seven. 

As regards the geological formation of the river’s bed, 
for several hundred miles, from the inner boundaries of 
the Delta to within a short distance of the First Cataract, 
the silt and sand rest on what is known as the “ marine” 
or nummulitic limestone. Over this there is a later for- 
mation (4 the tertiary, which contains marine deposits 
and forests of dicotyledonous trees. Underneath, the 
limestone rests on a sandstone of permian or triassic 
age ; the sandstone rests, in turn, on the famous breccia 
de verde of Egypt; and the breccia on a group of azoic 
rocks, consisting of gneisses, quartzes, mica-schists, and 
clay-slates, which surround the red granite of Syene 


(Hugh Miller’s Test, of the Rocks, p. 412, 413). The 
bed of the Nile is cut through these layers of rock, 
which in some places confine it on both sides, and even 
obstrnet its course, causing the formation of rapids and 
cataracts. For scarcely have the waters of the White 
Nile, which come from the very heart of Africa to the 
westward, become confluent with those of the Rlue Nile, 
which flows down from the mountains of Abyssinia 
to the eastward, when their united torrent is opposed 
by the sands and rocks of the great Sahara desert, 
and from that point the Nile flows along a devious 
course of 2300 miles until it reaches the Mediterranean 
Sea, w ithout receiving a single tributary. Thus it dif- 
fuses fertility and life over vast districts, always ex- 
j panding its waters, and never receiving any accession 
to them from the heaven above or the earth beneath ; 
so that when it reaches Cairo the bulk and volume of 
its tide is scarcely one half of that which foams amid 
the rocks and cataracts of Syene (Osburn’s Mon. Hist. 
°f Egypt, h 3). 

In Upper Egypt the Nile is a very broad stream, 
flow ing rapidly between high, steep mud banks, that 
are scarped by the constant rush of the water, which 
from time to time washes portions aw'av, and stratified 
by the regular deposit. On either side rise the bare 
yellow mountains, usually a few hundred feet high, 
rarely a thousand, looking from the river like cliffs, 
and often honeycombed with the entrances of the tombs 
which make Egypt one great city of the dead, so that 
v r e can understand the meaning of that murmur of the 
Israelites to Moses, “ Recause [there w r ere] no graves in 
Egypt, hast thou taken us away to die in the wilder- 
ness?” (Exod. xiv, 11). Frequently the mountain on 
either side approaches the river in a rounded promon- 
tory, against whose base the restless stream washes, 
and then retreats and leaves a broad bav-like valley, 
bounded by a rocky curve. Rarely both mountains 
confine the river in a narrow' bed, rising steeply on 
either side from a deep rock-eut channel through which 
the water pours with a rapid current. Perhaps there 
is a remote allusion to the rocky channels of the Nile, 
and especially to its primeval bed wholly of bare rock, 
in that passage of Job w'here the plural of Yeor is used. 
“He cutteth out rivers (E^k?) among the rocks, and 
his eye seeth every preeious thing. He bindeth the 
floods from overflowing” (xxviii, 10. 11). It must be 
recollected that there are allusions to Egypt, and es- 
pecially to its animals and products, in this book, so 
that the Nile may well be here referred to, if the pas- 
sage do not distinctly mention it. In Lower Egypt the 
chief differences are that the view is spread out in one 
rich plain, only bounded on the east and west by the 
desert, of w hich the edge is low' and sandy, unlike the 
mountains above, though essentially the same, and that 
the tw'o branches of the river are narrower than the 
undivided stream. On either bank, during Low' Nile, 
extend fields of corn and barley, and near the river-side 
streteh long groves of palm-trees. The villages rise 
from the level plain, standing upon mounds, often an- 
eient sites, and surrounded by palm -groves, and yet 
higher dark-brown mounds mark where of old stood 
towns, with which often “their memorial is perished” 
(Psa. ix. 6). The villages are connected by dikes, 
along which pass the chief roads. During the inunda- 
tion the w’hole valley and plain are covered with sheets 
of w'ater, above which rise the villages like islands, 
only to be reached along the half-ruined dikes. The as- 
pect of the country is as if it were overflowed by a de- 
structive flood, while between its banks, here and there 
broken through and constantly giving way, rushes a 
vast turbid stream, against which no boat could make 
its way, excepting by tacking, w’ere it not for the north 
wind thatblow's ceaselessly during the season of the in- 
undation, making the river seem more powerful as it 
beats it into w'aves. The prophets more than once al- 
lude to this striking condition of the Nile. Jeremiah 
says of Pharaoli-Necho’s army, “ Who [is] this [that] 
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cometh up as the Nile [Yeor], whose waters are moved 
?.s the rivers? Egypt riseth up like the Nile, and [his] 
waters are moved like the rivers; and he saith, I will 
go up, [and] will cover the land; I will destroy the city 
and the inhabitants thereof” (xlvi, 7, 8). Again, the 
prophecy “against the Philistines, before that Pharaoh 
smote Gaza,” commences, “Thus saith the Lord; Be- 
hold, waters rise up out of the north, and shall be as an 
overflowing stream ( nctchcil ), and shall overflow the 
land, and all that is therein ; the city, and them that 
dwell therein” (xlvii, 1, 2). Amos, also, a prophet who 
especially refers to Egypt, uses the inundation of the 
Nile as a type of the utter desolation of his country. 
“The Lord hath sworn by the excellency of Jacob, 
Surely I will never forget any of their works. Shall 
not the land tremble for this, and every one mourn that 
dwelleth therein? and it shall rise up wholly as the 
Nile ("INIS) ; and it shall be cast out and drowned, as 
[by] the Nile (D1H2T3 VifcOS) of Egypt” (viii, 7, 8; 
see ix, 5). 

Of old the great river must have shown a more fair 
and busy scene than now. Boats of many kinds were 
ever passing along it, by the painted walls of temples, 
and the gardens that extended around the light sum- 
mer pavilions, from the pleasure-galley, with one great 
square sail, white or with variegated pattern, and many 
oars, to the little papyrus skiff, dancing on the water, 
and carrying the seekers of pleasure where they could 
shoot with arrows, or knock down with the throw-stick 
the wild-fowl that abounded among the reeds, or en- 
gage in the dangerous chase of the hippopotamus or 
the crocodile. In the Bible the papyrus-boats are men- 
tioned ; and they arc shown to have been used for their 
swiftness to carry tidings to Ethiopia (Isa. xviii, 2). 

2. The most remarkable and distinctive peculiarity 
of the Nile is its annual overflow, which is the great 
source of Egypt’s fertility, and the failure of which 
necessarily causes famine: for Egypt may be truly 
termed “a land without rain,” as was noted by Zech- 
ariah (xiv, 17, 18), though occasional showers are known 
to fall in Lower Egypt. The country is therefore de- 
void of the constant changes which make the husband- 
men of other lands look always for the providential care 
of God. “For the land, whither thou gocst in to pos- 
sess it, [is] not as the land of Egypt, from whence ye 
came out, where thou sowedst thv seed, and wateredst 
[it] with thy foot, as a garden of herbs : but the land, 
whither ye go to possess it, [is] a land of hills and val- 
leys, [and] drinketh water of the rain of heaven ; a land 
which the Lord thy God caret h for : the eyes of the 
Lord thy God [are] always upon it, from the beginning 
of the year even unto the end of the year” (Dent, xi, 
10-12). The cause of the inundation was the occasion 
of great perplexity to the ancients; but it is now ascer- 
tained beyond all dispute to be the periodical rain of 
the tropics, the same cause which produces the inun- 
dations of the Indus and the Ganges. According to 
Herodotus (ii, 19), the Nile begins to increase about 
the summer solstice, and continues to rise for a hundred 
days, and then decreases for the same time, and con- 
tinues low all the winter until the return of the summer 
solstice. This is confirmed by the reports of modern 
travellers. According to Pococke, the Nile began to 
rise at Cairo, A.D. 1714, June 30; A.D. 1715, July 1 ; 
A.D. 1738, June 20. “So precisely is the stupendous 
operation of its inundation calculated,” says Bruce, 
“that on the 25th of September, only three days after 
the autumnal equinox, the Nile is generally found at 
Cairo to be at its highest, and begins to diminish every 
day after.” At the Cataracts, however, the first rise is 
perceived somewhat earlier, about the end of May or 
the beginning of June, which led Seneca to say "that 
“ the first increase of the Nile was observable about the 
islands of Phike.” in proportion as we get farther 
south, we find the inundation commences earlier, so 
that at Khartum, according to some, it is said to begin 


“early in April.” In the beginning of the inundation 
the waters of the Nile acquire a green, slimy appear- 
ance, occasioned by the vast lakes of stagnant water 
left by the annual overflow on the broad sand-flats of 
Nubia. These, having stagnated in the tropical sun 
for more than six months, are carried forward by the 
new inundation, and once more forced into the river. 
The continuance of this state seldom exceeds three or 
lour days. The sufferings of those who are compelled 
to drink the water in this stage arc very severe. Ten 
or twelve days elapse before the development of the 
last and most extraordinary change in the waters of 
the Nile, when it assumes the perfect appearance of 
a river of blood, which the Arabs call the Red Nile . 
It is not, however, like the green mixture, at all dele- 
terious, as the Nile water is never more wholesome or 
refreshing than during this period of the inundation. 
“Perhaps,” says a modern traveller, from whom we 
have already quoted, “there is not in nature a more 
exhilarating sight, or one more strongly exciting to 
confidence in God, than the rise of the Nile. Day by 
day and night by night its turbid tide sweeps on- 
ward majestically over the parched sands of the waste, 
howling wilderness. There are few impressions I ever 
received, upon the remembrance of which I dwell with 
more pleasure, than that of seeing the first burst of the 
Nile into one of the great channels of its annual over- 
flow. All nature shouts for joy. The men, the chil- 
dren, the buffaloes, gambol in its refreshing waters, the 
broad waves sparkle with shoals of fish, and fowl of 
every wing flutter over them in clouds. Nor is this 
jubilee of nature confined to the higher orders of crea- 
tion. The moment the sand becomes moistened by the 
approach of the fertilizing waters, it is literally alive 
with insects innumerable. It is impossible to stand by 
the side of one of these noble streams, to see it every 
moment sweeping away some obstruction to its majestic 
course, and widening as it flows, without feeling the 
heart expand with love, jov, and confidence in the great 
Author of this miracle of mercy.” 

As all the wealth of the country may be said to de- 
pend on the inundation of the river, which Herodotus 
has condensed in this terse definition, “Egypt is the 
gift of the Nile,” it is of the utmost importance to the 
inhabitants to register the periodical rise and fall of 
the overflow. This has been done for ages by means of 
an instrument termed a “Nilometcr,” or “Niloscope.” 
Several Arabian authors mention that this was original- 
ly set up by Joseph during his regency in Egypt. The 
measure of this instrument was sixteen cubits, that be- 
ing the height of the increase of the Nile necessary to 
the fruitfulness of the country. Herodotus mentions 
a column in a point of the Delta, which served in his 
time as a nilometer, and there is still one of the same 
kind in a mosque at the same place. In the Biblio- 
thfeque Imperiale at Paris there is an Arabic treatise 
on udometers, entitled Neil ji alnal ctl Nil, in which 
all the inundations of the Nile are described, from the 
first year of the Hegira to the 875th (A.D. C20-1495). 
“On the point of the island of Bhoda,” observes Mr. 
Bruce, “between Ghizeh and Cairo, near the middle 
of the river, is a round tower enclosing a neat well or 
cistern lined with marble. The bottom of this well is 
on the same level with the bottom of the Nile, which 
has free access to it through a large opening like an 
embrasure. In the middle of the well rises a thin 
column of eight faces of blue and white marble, of 
which the foot is on the same plane with the bottom of 
the river. This pillar is divided into twenty peeks of 
twenty-two inches each. Of these peeks the two lower- 
most arc left without any division, to stand for the 
quantity of sludge which the water deposits there. 
Two peeks are then divided, on the right hand, into 
twenty-four digits each; then on the left, four peeks 
are divided into twenty-four digits; then on the right 
four, and on the left another four; again four on the 
right, which completes the number of eighteen pecks 
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from the tirst division marked on the pillar, each peek 
being twenty-two inches. Thus the whole, marked and 
unmarked, amounts to something more than thirty- 
six feet English.” As soon as the inhabitants at Cairo 
perceive the mixture of the rain-water from the tropics 
with the Nile at that city, they begin to announce the 
rise of the river, having then five peeks of water mark- 
ed on the nilometer. When the whole eighteen peeks 
are filled, all the land of Egypt is fit for cultivation. 



Section of the Nilometer on the Island of Ithoda. 


Several canals are then opened, which convey the water 
to the desert, and hinder any further stagnation in the 
fields. Prof. Lepsius has discovered some inscriptions 
in a temple at Semne, near the Second Cataract, which 
record the mode by which the ancient Egyptians were 
accustomed to register the annual overflow. Writing 
to Ehrenberg and Bbckh of Berlin from PliiUe, he ob- 
serves : “ The highest rise of the Nile in each year at 
Semne was registered by a mark, indicating the year 
of the king’s reign, cut in the granite, either on one of 
the blocks forming the foundation of the temple, or on 
the cliff, and particularly on the east or right bank, 
as best adapted for the purpose. Of these markings 
eighteen still remain, thirteen of them having been 
made in the reign of Moeris [a Pharaoh of the twelfth 
dynasty, according to Lepsius, who lived between the 
times of Abraham and Joseph], and five in the time 
of his next two successors. . . . The record is almost 
always in the same terms, short and simple : Ra en 
llapi ern rempe, signifying ‘mouth or gate of the Nile 
in the year’ . . . And then follows the year of the 
reign, and the name of the king. It is written in a 
horizontal row of hieroglyphics, included within two 
lines, the upper line indicating the particular height of 
the water, as is often specially stated. The earliest 
date preserved is that of the sixth year of the king’s 
reign, and he reigned forty-two years and some months. 
The next, following dates are the vears 0, 14, 15, 20, 
22, 23, 24, 30, 32, 37, 40, 41, and *13* Of the remain- 
ing dates, that only of his two successors is available; 
all the others which are on the left bank of the river 
have been moved from their original place by the rapid 
floods which have overthrown and carried forward vast 
masses of rock. The mean rise of the river recorded 
by the marks on the east hank during the reign of 
Moeris is sixty-two feet six inches (English) above the 


lowest level of the water in the present day, which, 
according to the statements of the most experienced 
boatmen, does not change from year to year, and there- 
fore represents the actual level of the Nile, indepen- 
dently of its increase by the falls of rain in the moun- 
tains in which its sources are situated. The mean rise 
above the lowest level at the present time is thirty-eight 
feet eight inches; and therefore in the time of Moeris 
(nearly 2000 years B.C.) the mean height of the river 
at the cataract of Semne, during the inundation of the 
Nile, was twenty-three feet ten inches above t lie mean 
level in the present day” ( Verhandlungen der Konigl. 
P rents. A kad. der 1 Vissenschaften, 1844). The inun- 
dations of the Nile are very various, and Avhen deficient 
or excessive by even a few feet cause great damage 
and distress. The rise of the river during a good in- 
undation is about forty feet at the First Cataract, about 
thirty-six at Thebes, gradually decreasing until at the 
several mouths it does not reach above four feet. If 
the river at Cairo attain to no greater height than 
eighteen or twenty feet, the rise is scanty ; if only to 
two or four more, insufficient; if to tw r enty-four feet or 
more, up to twenty-seven, good; if to a greater height, 
it causes a flood. Sometimes the inundation has failed 
altogether, as was doubtless the ease in the seven 
years’ famine during the vieeroyalty of Joseph. A 
hieroglyphic record of a famine in Egypt prior to the 
descent of the Israelites has been discovered on a tomb 
at Thebes, and deciphered by Dr. Birch of the British 
Museum. The person entombed states that he was 
governor of a district in Upper Egypt, and is repre- 
sented as saying, “ When in the time of Sesertesen I 
the great famine prevailed in all the other districts of 
Egypt, there w r as corn in mine.” Bunsen supposes 
that this is a record of the “seven years’ famine but, 
independent of the reign of Sesertesen I not agreeing 
with the time of Joseph’s viceroyalty according to 
Biblical chronology, the fact of there being corn in 
Upper Egypt during “the great famine” sufficiently 
disproves its identity with that memorable “dearth” 
recorded in Scripture, which “was in all lands, and 
over all the face of the earth, while in all the land of 
Egypt there w T as bread.” There is mention in the 
Chinese annals of a famine which “lasted seven years,” 
during the reign of the emperor Ching-tang, who was 
on the throne at the time of the descent of the Israel- 
ites to Egypt, and v'hich very probably refers to the 
“seven years’” famine mentioned in Scripture ( History 
of China , by Martinus, Couplet, and Du Halde). There 
is a record also of a “seven years’” famine in Egypt 
during Saracenic times, in the reign of the Fatiml 
Khalifeli El-Mustansir billiih, when the rise of the Nile 
v r as not sufficient to produce the crops of the country. 
It w'as probably to the inundations of the river that the 
Egyptian priest referred in his conversation with Solon 
when lie told him that “there had been many inunda- 
tions before” the one special deluge of which Solon bad 
made mention (Plato, Timeetis, eh. v). 

As the river Nile, especially during the inundation, 
is always impregnated with alluvium, which it deposits 
on the soil at the rate of nearly five inches in a century, 
an attempt has been made by some of the sceptical 
school to show that man has been a denizen of this 
earth for many thousand years prior to the time which 
Scripture allows. Some excavations having been made 
at the suggestion of Mr. Leonard Horner — who does not 
appear to have assisted in person, or even to have been 
in the country — at the foot of the colossal statue of Ea- 
meses II in the area of Memphis, he concluded, from 
the rate at which sueli deposits are annually formed, 
that some specimens of pottery brought up from a 
depth of thirty-nine feet proved the existence of men 
upon earth long anterior to the time of Adam, observ- 
ing. “ If there be no fallacy in my reckoning, this frag- 
ment of pottery, found at a depth of thirty-nine feet, 
must be held to be a record of the existence of man 
13,371 years before A.D, 1854, In the boring at Bes- 
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soussc fragments of burned brick and pottery were 
brought up from a depth of fifty-nine feet.” The late 
baron Bunsen considered that this discovery “estab- 
lished the fact of Egypt having been inhabited by men 
who made use of pottery about 11,000 years before the 
Christian sera” (Egypt's Place in Univ. IHst . vol. ii, p. xii). 
The most distinguished writers have, however, decided 
against this conclusion. Sir Gardner Wilkinson ob- 
serves that “ as there is no possibility of ascertaining 
how far the statue stood above the reach of the inun- 
dation when first put up, we have no base for any cal- 
culation .” Champollion, the father of Egyptology, 
wrote, “ I have demonstrated that no Egyptian monu- 
ment is really older than the year 2200 before our &wa.” 
Sir Charles Lyell, in his recent work on The Geological 
Evidences of the A ntiquitg of Man, tells us that if such 
borings were made where an arm of the river had been 
silted up, the fragments of pottery and brick might be 
very modern; and he considers that “in every case 
where we find monuments buried to a certain depth in 
mud, as at Memphis and Heliopolis, it represents the 
ara when the city fell into such decay that the ancient 
embankments were neglected, and the river allowed to 
inundate the site of the temple, obelisk, or statue.” 
“An old indigo planter” relates his experience in a let- 
ter to the Athenceum (No. 1509) respecting the deposit 
of pottery in the bed of the Ganges: “Having lived 
many years on its banks, I have seen the stream en- 
croach on a village, undermining the bank where it 
stood, and deposit, as a natural result, bricks, pottery, 
etc., in the bottom of the stream. On one occasion 1 
am certain that the depth of the stream where the bank 
was breaking was above forty feet; yet in three years 
the current of the river drifted so much that a fresh 
deposit of soil took place over the debris of the village, 
and the earth was raised to a level ?vith the old bank.” 
What took place on the Ganges might have equally 
occurred on the Nile. The fact also that the Grecian 
honeysuckle was unexpectedly discovered on some of 
these supposed pre-Adamite fragments, together with 
the supposition that burned brick is a certain indication 
of Roman times, completely sets aside the arguments 
which infidelity would fain draw from any discovery 
supposed to be hostile to the supremacy of God’s Word. 

With reference to the qualities of the water from the 
Nile, all antiquity acknowledges its excellence; and the 
Egyptians drink it without ever being injured by the 
quantity, except during the brief season at the com- 
mencement of the overflow to which we have already 
referred. Plutarch is unable to explain why it should 
be the most pleasant and nutritive water in the world, 
though he confesses that it was so ; and he tells us that 
the priests refrained from giving it to the sacred bull 
Apis on account of its fattening properties. It has also 
been held that the Nile gave fecundity, not only to the 
soil which was watered by it, but to all living things 
which partook of it; whence it happened, as some sup- 
pose, that the Egyptian women very frequently bore 
twins and even more. Aristotle (Ilist. Anim, vii, 4) 
says, “they give birth to three or four children at a 
time, nor is this of rare occurrence.” And Pliny (Nat. 
Hist, vii, 3) observes, “that three born at a birth is un- 
doubted; though to bear above that number is consid- 
ered as an extraordinary phenomenon except in Egypt? 
The peculiar sweetness of the water is due to the puri- 
fying influence of the mini with which it is at all times 
charged ; but which readily settles or is removed by fil- 
tration. So valuable are the properties of the Nile 
water esteemed by the inhabitants that they frequently 
preserve it in sealed vases, and drink it when it is old 
with the same pleasure that we do old wine. There is 
an anecdote of Pescennius Niger, who, when his soldiers 
in Egypt complained of wanting wine, exclaimed, 
“What! do you long for wine, when you have the 
water of the Nile to drink?” It is recorded of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, king of Egypt, B.C. 285-247, when he 
married his daughter Berenice to Antiochus, king of 


Syria, that he used to send her water from the Nile, 
which alone she was able to drink. 

III. Divine Honors paid to the Nile . — Considering the 
immense importance of the Nile in every point of view, 
it was not unnatural for the ancient Egyptians to re- 
gard the river in very much the same light as that in 
which the Ganges is viewed by the Hindus. Helio- 
dorus (Ethiop. lib. ix) tells us that the Egyptians paid 
divine honors to the river, and revered it as the first of 
their gods; for he adds, “They declared him to be the 
rival of heaven, since he watered the earth without the 
aid of clouds or rain.” The god of the Nile, according 
to Osburn,was an impersonation of Nu or Noah. 11 is 
name was written in the hieroglyphics hp-mu , and on 
the most ancient monuments hp-ro-mv, signifying “the 
waters whose source is hidden.” This name often oc- 
curs in monuments of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
dynasties, where he is represented as a fat man of differ- 
ent colors, with a cluster of water-plants on his head, 
and holding in his hands stalks and flowers, or water 
jars, indicative of the inundation. In a representation 
at Philae he is termed “ the father of the fathers of the 
gods.” He was often represented with the Nile issuing 
from his mouth. On the tomb of Pharaoh Rameses III 
there is a device in which the river in its three different 
stages is represented. Three figures, one of larger size 
than the other two, are painted in colors — blue, green, and 
red — with the river flowing from the mouth of the chief 
one into the mouths of the others, and thence on to the 
ground, showing that this god underwent three different 
impersonations at the three states of the Nile, which 
were colored accordingly, so that the deity was wor- 
shipped in a different image at each change of the river. 
The principal festival of the Nile was at the summer 
solstice, when the inundation was considered to have 
commenced ; at which season, in the dog days, by a 
cruel and idolatrous custom, the Egyptians sacrificed 
red-haired persons, principally foreigners, to Tvphon, 
the peculiar god of the dog-star, who was worshipped 
chiefly at Heroopolis, Busiris,etc., by burning them alive, 
and scattering their ashes in the air for the good of the 
people (Plutarch, Isis et Osir. i, 383). Hence Bryant 
sagely conjectures that these victims may have been 
chosen from among the Israelites during their sojourn 
in Egypt! See Nilus. 

IV. Scriptural Prophecies respecting the Nile . — In ad- 
dition to the numerous incidental allusions noticed above, 
various incidents in the history of Israel of an ominous 
character arc mentioned in Scripture as having hap- 
pened in connection with the Nile. The seven well- 
favored and ill-favored kine of which Pharaoh dreamed, 
in the dream which Joseph interpreted, are said to have 
come up out of the river (Gen. xli, 1-3) . Pharaoh’s dream 
is a most lively figure, representing things exactly con- 
formable to the state of the country, enriched as it was 
by the inuudation of the Nile; and without this the 
beasts would have had no grass to feed them, much less 
to fatten them. The banks of the river are enlivened 
by the women who come down to draw water, and, like 
Pharaoh’s daughter, to bathe, and by the herds of kine 
and buffaloes which are driven down to drink and wash, 
or to graze on the grass of the swamps. It was into this 
river that the male children of the Israelites were cast 
by command of the cruel king who had recently as- 
cended the throne, and who “knew not Joseph” (Exod. 
i, 22). The mother of Moses hid her child in an ark of 
bulrushes, which she laid in the flags by the river’s 
brink, beside which Pharaoh’s daughter came to bathe, 
when her maidens are represented as walking along the 
bank, and thus the child was preserved. Two of the 
plagues which God inflicted upon the Egyptians were 
intimately connected with the waters of the Nile which 
they esteemed so precious (Exod. vii, 17, 18; viii, 1-3). 
Nearly a thousand years later in Israel’s history Isaiah 
was inspired to foretell judgments upon Egypt and the 
Nile: “The Egyptians will I give over into the hand 
of a cruel lord, . . . and the river shall be wasted and 
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dried up, . . . the paper reeds by the brooks shall wither 
and be no more. The fishers also shall mourn, and all 
they that east angle into the brooks shall lament, and 
they that spread nets upon the waters shall languish” 
(Isa. xix, 4-8). Though history shows how truly the 
prophecy respecting the Egyptians being given over 
into the hands of cruel lords (the word is in the plural 
number, lords, though the adjective rendered cruel is 
singular) was accomplished in the twelve petty tyrants 
who ruled in Egypt, according to Herodotus, about a 
century after the time of Isaiah, the expression may 
also be understood to denote the decay of Egypt’s 
strength by metaphors taken from the decrease of the 
river Nile, upon the overflowing of which the plenty 
and prosperity of the country depended. Thus the king 
of Egypt is described (Ezek. xxix, 3) as “ a dragon 
lying in the midst of many waters,” and boasting of his 
strength, as his predecessor did in the days of Moses, 
“My river is ray own,” etc., which was fulfilled in the 
person of Pharaoh-hophra (mentioned in Jer. xlvi, 38), 
or Apries (as he was called by the Greeks), who pro- 
fanely boasted, as Herodotus (ii, 100) tells us, that 
“there was no God who could cast him down from his 
eminence.” In the Thebai'd crocodiles are found, and 
during Low Nile they may be seen basking in the sun 
upon the sand-banks. “ The paper reeds” are said in the 
prophecy to grow by the “mouth of the brooks,” i. e. by 
the side of the brooks ; expressed elsewhere (Gen. xli, 
3; Exod. ii, 3) by “the brink of the river,” when refer- 
ring to the Nile. Paper was an invention of the Egyp- 
tians, and was first made of a reed that grew upon the 
banks of the Nile, as Ovid (. Metamorph . i) describes it — 

“ Papyriferi septemflua flumina Nili.” 

The monuments of the early dynasties represent the Nile 
as a stream bordered by flags and papvrus-reeds, the 
covert of innumerable wild fowl, and bearing on its 
waters the flowers of the various-colored lotus. At the 
present time there are scarcely any reeds or water-plants 
to be seen in Egypt — the papyrus having become ex- 
tinct, and the lotus being now unknown — as the prophet 
distinctly foretold they should be “no more.” When it 
is recollected that the water-plants of Egypt in Isaiah’s 
time and much later were so abundant as to be a great 
source of revenue to the country, the exact fulfilment 
of his predictions is a valuable evidence of the truth in 
reference to “the sure word of prophecy.” We have 
seen likewise how Isaiah foretold the failure of the fish- 
eries; and although this was doubtless a natural result 
of the wasting of the river, its cause could not have been 
anticipated by human wisdom. “ The Nile,” says Diod- 
orus Siculus (lib. i), “abounds with incredible numbers 
of all sorts of fish,” which once formed a main source of 
“revenue” (Isa. xxiii, 3), as well as sustenance to the 
inhabitants of the country. The Israelites in the desert 
looked back with regret to the fish they had left behind 
them. “We remember the fish which we did eat in 
Egypt freely, but now our sonl is dried away, and there 
is nothing at all beside this manna before onr eyes” 
(Numb, xi, 4, 5). The fisheries of Egypt have long 
ceased to be of the productive nature they once were, in 
accordance with the prophetic announcement that “the 
fishers should mourn and all the anglers should lament” 
for their lost trade. 

There is one more prophecy in Isaiah respecting the 
Nile, the fulfilment of whieh is still in the future: “ When 
Jehovah shall set his hand again the second time to re- 
cover the remnant of his people which shall be left from 
Assyria, and from Egypt, and from the islands of the 
sea, he will utterly destroy the tongue (or buy, Josh, 
xv, 2, 5) of the Egyptian sea; and with his mighty 
wind shall he shake his hand over the river, and shall 
smite it in the seven streams, and make men go over 
dryshod” (Isa. xi, 11-15). Notwithstanding that II. 
Kimchi and others have understood this of the Eu- 
phrates, it is clear from the context, as well as from a 
comparison of the parallel passages (Isa. xix, 5; xxiii, 


3), that none other than the river Nile can be intended. 
As by “ the tongue of the Egyptian sea” must be meant 
the bay of the Mediterranean Sea into whieh the Nile, 
and not the Euphrates, empties itself, so a prophecy 
specifying a river with “seven streams” must necessar- 
ily point to that famous river, whieh in ancient and 
modern times alike has been recognised as the “seven- 
mouthed Nile.” Now, as for a long period past, there 
are no navigable and unobstructed branches but the two 
that Herodotus distinguishes as in origin works of man. 
This change was prophesied by Isaiah : “ And the waters 
shall fail from the sea, and the river shall be wasted and 
dried up” (xix, 5). 

The prophets not only tell us of the future of the 
Nile ; they speak of it as it was in their days. Ezekiel 
likens Pharaoh to a crocodile, fearing no one in the midst 
of his river, yet dragged forth with the fish of his rivers, 
and left to perish in the wilderness (xxix, 1-5; comp, 
xxxii, 1-G). Nahum thus speaks of the Nile, when he 
warns Nineveh by the ruin of Thebes : “ Art thou better 
than No-Amon, that was situate among the rivers, [that 
had] the waters round about it, whose rampart [was] 
the sea, [and] her wall [was] from the sea?” (iii, 8). 
Here the river is spoken of as the rampart, and perhaps 
as the support of the capital, and the situation, most re- 
markable in Egypt, of the city on the two banks is in- 
dicated. See No- A joion. But still more striking than 
this description is the use whieh we have already no- 
ticed of the inundation, as a figure of the Egyptian ar- 
mies, and also of the coming of utter destruction prob- 
ably by an invading force. 

In the New Testament there is no mention of the 
Nile. Tradition says that when our Lord was brought 
into Egypt his mother came to Heliopolis. See Ox. 
If so, he may have dwelt in his childhood by the side 
of the ancient river whieh witnessed so many events of 
sacred history, perhaps the coming of Abraham, certainly 
the rule of Joseph, and the long oppression and deliver- 
ance of Israel their posterity. 

See in addition to the works named above, Oedmann, 
Sctml. i, 1 13 sq.; Lenz, De Kilo (in the Comment, phi- 
lol. ed. Ruperti et Schlichthorst, Brem. 1794); Hart- 
mann, Geogr. von Africa , i, 75 sq. ; Ukert, Geogr. von 
Africa, i, 97 sq. ; Le Pere, id, xviii, i, p. 555 sq. ; Beke, 
Sources of the Nile (Loud. 18G0) ; Werne, Source of the 
White Nile (ibid. 1849); Baker, Basin of the Nile (ibid. 
I8GG) ; McCulloch, Gazetteer, s. v. ; Smith’s Diet, of 
Class. Geog. s. v. ; Appleton’s New Amer. Cyclopaedia, 
and the recent works there cited. 

Niles, Nathaniel, a Congregational minister, was 
born April 3, 1741, at South Kingston, It. I. He grad- 
uated at the College of New Jersey in 177G ; studied the- 
ology under Dr. Bellamy; entered the ministry, but never 
settled in any place as pastor. Residing for some time 
in Norwich, Conn., he was several times sent to the 
state legislature. After the Revolution he settled in 
Orange County, Yt., then a wilderness, and there spent 
his life, filling many important public stations, being a 
judge in the supreme court; speaker in the House of 
Representatives, 1784; member of the United States 
Congress, 1791 to 1795; and six times presidential elector. 
He preached in his own house and in school-houses 
around the country, seldom receiving any compensation 
for his labors, which were continued until his strength 
failed. His death occurred Oct. 31, 1828. Mr. Niles pub- 
lished Four Discourses on Secret Prayer (1773) : — Two 
Discourses on Confession of Sin and Forgiveness (1773) : 
— Two sermons entitled The Perfection of God the Foun- 
tain of Good (1777) : — A Sermon on vain amusements; 
and a Letter to a friend concerning the doctrine that 
impenitent sinners have the natural power to make 
to themselves new hearts (1809) ; besides numerous arti- 
cles for newspapers and the Theological Magazine. See 
Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, i. 71G. 

Niles, Samuel (I), a Congregational minister of 
colonial days, was born at Block Island, Mass., Ma}’ 1, 
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1G74 ; was educated at Harvard University, class of 
1699 ; and after thoroughly preparing himself for min- 
isterial labors became pastor of a church at Kingston, 
R. I., in 1702, and there remained until 1710. In 1711 he 
was installed pastor of the Second Church at Braintree, 
Mass. He died at his native place May 1, 17G2. He 
published, A brief and sorrowful Account of the present 
Churches in New England (1745) : — Vindication of divers 
Important Doctrines (1752, 8vo) '.—Scripture Doctrine 
of Original Sin (1757, 8vo) : — God's Wonder-working 
Providence for N ew England in the Reduction of Louis- 
burg (1747) : — History of the French and Indian Wars, 
in “ Hist. Collections,” 3d series, vol. vi. 

Niles, Samuel (2), a Congregational minister, son 
of the preceding, was born Dec. 14, 1743, at Braintree, 
Mass., where his father was then pastor. Niles, Jun., 
graduated at the College of New Jersey in 1769 ; studied 
under Dr. Bellamy; entered the ministry Nov. 7, 1770, 
and was ordained, Sept. 25, 1771, pastor in Abington, 
Mass., where he remained until his death, Jan. 1G, 1814. 
He published two occasional sermons. See Sprague, 
Anncds of the Amer. Pulpit , i, 713. 

Niles, William Watson, son of judge Nathan- 
iel Niles, of Vermont, was born at West Fairlee Nov. 29, 
179G; graduated at Dartmouth College, studied at An- 
dover Theological Seminary, entered the ministry of 
the Congregational Church, and subsequently took or- 
ders in the Protestant Episcopal Church. He died at 
La Porte, Ind., in 1854. lie was a zealous advocate of 
the cause of temperance. 

Niloa, an anniversary festival among the ancient 
Egyptians in honor of the tutelar deity of the Nile. 
Heliodorus alleges it to have been one of the principal 
festivals of the Egyptians. Sir J. G. Wilkinson thus 
describes the Niloa: “It took place about the summer 
solstice, when the river began to rise; and the anxiety 
with which they looked forward to a plentiful inunda- 
tion induced them to celebrate it with more than usual 
honor. Libanius asserts that these rites were deemed 
of so much importance by the Egyptians that unless 
they were performed at the proper season and in a be- 
coming manner by the persons appointed to this duty, 
they felt persuaded that the Nile would refuse to rise 
and inundate the land. Their full belief in the efficacy 
of the ceremony secured its annual performance on a 
grand scale. Men and women assembled from all parts 
of the country in the towns of their respective nomes, 
grand festivities were proclaimed, and all the enjoy- 
ments of the table were united with the solemnity of a 
holy festival. Music, the dance, and appropriate hymns 
marked the respect they felt for the deity; and a wood- 
en statue of the river-god was carried by the priests 
through the villages in solemn procession, that all 
might appear to be honored by his presence and aid, 
which invoked the blessings he was about to confer.” 
Even at the present day the rise of the Nile is hailed 
by all classes with excessive joy. See Gardiner, Did. 
of Religion and Sects , ii, 53G. See Nile. 

Nilus, the great river of Egypt, which even in the 
most ancient times received divine honors from the in- 
habitants of that country. This deity was more espe- 
cially worshipped at Niopolis, where he had a temple. 
Herodotus mentions the priests of the' Nile. Lucian 
says that its water was a common divinity to all of the 
Egyptians. From the monuments it appears that even 
the kings paid divine honors to the Nile. Champollion 
refers to a painting of the time of the reign of Raineses 
II, which exhibits this king offering wine to the gods 
of the Nile, who in the hieroglyphic inscription is called 
Ilapi-Mun, the life-giving father of all existences. The 
passage which contains the praise of the god of the 
Nile represents him at the same time as the heavenly 
Nile, the primitive water, the great Nilus whom Cicero, 
in his De Natura Deorum , declares to be the father of 
the highest deities, even of Ammon. The sacredncss 
which attached to the Nile among the ancient Egyp- 


tians is still preserved among the Arabs who have set- 
tled in Egypt, and who are accustomed to speak of the 
river as most holy. Mr. Bruce, in his travels in Abys- 
sinia, mentions that it is called by the Agows Gzeir, 
Geesa, or Sen-, the first of which terms signifies a god. 
It is also called A b , k ‘ father,” and has many other 
names, all implying the most profound veneration. The 
idolatrous worship may have led to the question which 
the prophet Jeremiah asks : “ What hast thou to do in 
Egypt to drink of the waters of Sihor?” or the waters 
profaned by idolatrous rites.— Gardener, Diet, of Relig- 
ion and Sects, p. 53G. See Hardwick, Christ and other 
Masters, ii, 274, 298; Baur, Symbolilc u. Mythol. i, 171 ; 
ii, 2, 419; Edinb. Rev. 1863, ii, 104 sq.; Nichols, Brit. 
Museum , p. 97 ; Trevor, A nc. Egypt , p. 147. See Niloa. 

Nilus (NtTXof), St., of Constantinople, surnamed 
the ascetic and the monk , was a religious writer of the 5th 
century. He belonged to one of the most distinguished 
families in Constantinople, and rose to be governor of 
that city. He subsequently resigned his office, and 
with his son Theodulus retired into a monastery on 
Mount Sinai, while his wife and daughter went into 
an Egyptian nunnery. His son was killed in an attack 
of the Arabs against the convent, while St. Nilus 
escaped and lived until 450 or 451. He wrote a num- 
ber of theological works, some of which are lost, and 
only known to us by some extracts from Bliotius, others 
were published separately at various times, but it is only 
of late that what we possess of them has been published 
as a whole. The best edition is that of Suares, entitled 
Sandi Pairis nostri Nili abbatis Tradatus sen opuscida 
ex codicibus manuscript is Vaticanis, Cassinentibus , Bar- 
berinis et Alteempsianis eruta J. M. Suaresius Greece 
nunc primum edidit , Latine vertit ac notis illustrarit 
(Rome, 1G73, fob). The most important of Nilus’s works 
are Tlapaivtotic, advice on the manner of leading a 
Christian life : it is a compendium of practical theology; 
and ’ Ettixt^tov iyxetptdiov, arranged for the use of 
Christians. Schweighauser gives this manual in the 
fifth volume of his edition of Epictetus. The letters of 
Nilus, one of his most important works, and treating 
generally of the same subjects as his n«p«i vs cretc, were 
published by Possinus (Paris, 1657, 4to); a better edition, 
with a Latin translation by Leo Allatius, appeared at 
Rome (1G68, fol.). The latest edition of Nilus’s com- 
plete works was published by Migne (Paris, 18G0, rov. 
8vo), under the title of S. P. N. Nili abbatis Opera qua 
reperiri potuerunt omnia , variorum curis olim , nempe 
Leonis AUatii , Petri Passini, etc., scorsim edita, nunc- 
primuni in itnum colleda et ordinuta. See Pliotius, Cod. 
p. 27G; Nicephorus, 1 list. Eccl. xiv, 54; Leo Allatius, 
Diatribe de Nil is et eorum scripiis , in his edition of the 
letters of Nilus, and in Fabricius, Bibl. Grceca, x, 3 sq. 
ed. Harless; Cave, Hist. Liter.; Tillemont, Mem. pour 
servir a I hist, ccclesiastique, xiv; Ceillier, Hist, des 
auteurs sacres, viii, 205 sq. ; Richard and Giraud, Bibl. 
Sacra?, s. v. ; Ncander, Ch. Hist, ii, 238, 241, 250-253, 
292, 670, 671. (J.N.P.) 

Nilus, St., Jun., an Italian monastic, sometimes 
called St. Nilus of Grotta Ferrata, was a Greek by birth, 
and came from the vicinity of Tarentum. lie flourished 
near the close of the 10th century. He was engaged in 
secular pursuits when the loss of his wife turned his 
thoughts to God, and he became a Greek monk of the 
Order of St. Basil. lie was soon made the superior of 
his community on account of his worth and learning. 
The chances of war drove him to the west of Italy, 
and he fled to the convent of Monte Cassino at Capua, 
which v T as of the Benedictine order. He was received 
with great kindness, and a small convent assigned to 
him and his followers by the abbot. At this time Capua 
was governed by Aloare, who was the widow of the 
prince of Capua, and reigned in the name and right of 
her two sons. This wicked mother had influenced her 
children to murder their cousin, who was a powerful 
and worthy nobleman. Now she was seized with the 
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agony of remorse, and sought St. Nilus to confess her 
crime, and entreated absolution at his hands. He re- 
fused this, except upon condition that she should give 
up one of her sons to the family of the murdered man, 
to be dealt with as they saw tit. This she would not 
consent to do. Then St. Nilus pronounced her unfor- 
given, and told her that what she would not give, 
Heaven would soon exact of her. She offered him 
large sums of money, and begged him to pray for her ; 
but he threw down her money in scorn and left her. 
Not long after this the younger son killed the elder in 
a church, and for this double crime of fratricide and sac- 
rilege he was put to death by command of Hugh Capet. 
Nilus afterwards went to Rome, and lived in a convent 
on the Avcntine, where large numbers of sick people 
visited him, he working many and great miracles. 
Among others, his cure of an epileptic boy forms a sub- 


, and was poisoned by Stephania, the widow of Crescen- 
tius. When St. Nilus died, Sept. 26, A.D. 1002, he de- 
sired his brethren to bury him immediately, and to keep 
secret the place where they laid him. This they did; 
but his disciple, Bartolomeo, built the convent which 
Nilus had not wished to do, and received the gifts he 
had refused. The magnificent convent and church of 
1 San Basilio of Grotta Ferrata was built, and St. Nilus is 
regarded as its founder. Their rule is that of St. Basil, 
and their mass is recited in Greek, but they wear the 
Benedictine habit as a dependency of Monte Cassino. 

, The finest Greek library in all Italy was here, and is 
now in the Vatican, and Julius II changed the convent 
to a fortress. In 1610, Domenichino was employed by 
cardinal Odoardo Farncsc to decorate the chapel of St. 
Nilus, which he did with paintings from the life of the 
J saint. — Mrs. Clement, Sacred and Legendaig Art , s. v. 



Miracle of St. Nilus. (From a Fresco at Grotta Ferrata.) 


ject for art. Crcscentius was consul at this time, and 
John XVI, who was a Greek like St. Nilus, was pope. 
Then Otho II T came to Rome and made a new pope, 
with the title of Gregory V. lie put out the eyes of 
pope John, and laid siege to the castle of St. Angelo, to 
which Crcscentius had retired. After a short siege the 
castle was given up on honorable terms ; bait not heed- 
ing these Otho ordered that Crescentius should be thrown 
headlong from the walls, and Stephania, his wife, given 
up to the outrages of the soldiers. So great was the in- 
fluence of Nilus in Rome at this time that the emperor 
and the new pope endeavored to conciliate him, but he 
fearlessly rebuked them, and declared that the time 
would soon come when they should both seek mercy 
without finding it. lie then left Rome, and went first 
to a cell near Gaeta, but soon after to a cave near Fras- 
cati, called the Crypt a, or Grotta Ferrata. Pope Greg- 
ory died a miserable death soon after. Otho went on a 
pilgrimage to Monte Galgano. When returning he 
visited Nilus, and on his knees besought his prayers, 
lie offered to erect a convent and endow it with lands, 
but this Nilus refused; and when Otho demanded what 
boon he could grant him, the saint stretched out his 
hand, and replied, I ask of thee but this: that thou 
wouldst make reparation of thy crimes before God, and 
save thine own soul !” Soon after Otho returned to 
Rome he was obliged to fly from the fury of the people, 


Nilus of Rhodes, 
an Eastern prelate of 
note, flourished as me- 
tropolitan of Rhodes 
about A.D. 1360, and 
was a native of Chios, 
lie was the author of 
several works, of which 
the most important is 
a short history of the 
nine oecumenical coun- 
cils, published by Jus- 
tcllus as an appendix 
to the Nomocanon of 
Photius (Paris, 1615, 
4to), by Voelius and 
Justellus in Bibl. Juris 
Canonici (1661, fol.), ii, 
1 155, and by Hardouin, 
Concilia , v, 1479. Ni- 
lus also wrote some 
grammatical works, of 
which an account is 
given by Passow, De 
Kilo , grammatico ad- 
huc ignoto ejusque 
gram m atica a l i i sque 
gra mm at ids script is 
(Vratisl. 1831-32, 4to). 
— Smith, Diet, of Or. 
and Bom. Biog. s. v. 

Nimbus (from the 
Latin, cloud, hence glory ) is the name given in sacred art 
to the disk or halo which encircles the head of the sa- 
cred personage who is represented. Its use is almost 
universal in those religions of which we possess any ar- 
tistic remains — the Indian, the Egyptian, the Etruscan, 
the Greek, and the Roman. It appears on Hindi! mon- 
uments of the most remote antiquity. The Hindu god- 
dess Maya is surrounded by a semi-aureole of light, and 
from the top of her head-dress and the neighborhood of 
her temples issue groups of stronger rays. The coinci- 
dence of this decoration with the Christian cruciform 
nimbus may be accidental. It occurs likewise in Ro- 
man sculpture and painting. The emperor Trajan ap- 
pears with it on the arch of Constantine ; in the paint- 
ings found at Herculaneum it adorns Circe as she ap- 
pears to Ulysses; and there are many examples of it in 
the Virgil of the Vatican. Hence its origin is involved 
in some obscurity; but a consideration of its various 
changes of form leads to the conclusion that it was orig- 
inally meant to indicate light issuing from the head. The 
importance attached to an appearance of that kind, in re- 
mote times, as an augury of good, appears in many clas- 
sical legends. It is illustrated in the second book of the 
sEneid by the flame descending upon the head of the 
young lulus, which Anchiscs, versed in Oriental symbol- 
ism, saw with joy, and which proved to be an augury of 
good, though the other bystanders were alarmed at it : 
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u Ecce levis suromo de vertice visns Itili 
Fmulere lnnieu apex, tactuque imioxia molles 
Lambere flamma comas, et circum terapora pasci. 

Nos pavidi trepidare metu, crinemque flagrantem 
Exeutere, et sauetos restiugnere fontibus ignes.” 

In the Hebrew Scriptures we trace, in the absence of 
representations, the same symbolized idea in the light 
which shone upon the face of Moses at his return from 
Sinai (Exod. xxxiv, 29-35), and in the light with which 
the Lord is clothed as with a garment (Psa. eiii, 1, Vulg. ; 
civ, 1, Auth.Vers.); and in the N. T. in the transfigura- 
tion of Christ (Luke ix, 31), and in the “ crowns” of the 
just, to which allusion is so often made (2 Tim. iv, 8; 1 
Pet. v, 4 ; Apoc. i v, 4) . Nevertheless, the nimbus, strictly 
so called, is comparatively recent in Christian art. It 
was originally given in Christian art to sovereigns and 
allegoric personages generally as the symbol of power or 
distinction; but with this difference, that around the 
heads of saintly and orthodox kings or emperors it is 
luminous or gilded; round those of Gentile potentates it 
is colored red, green, or blue. About the middle of the 3d 
century it begins to appear, and earliest on these glass- 
es, as the special attribute of Christ ; later it was given 
to the heads of angels, to the evangelists, to the other 
apostles, and finally to the blessed Virgin and all saints, 



Antique Representation of the Cure of the Palsied Mnn. 

but not as their invariable attribute till the 7th cen- 
tury (sec Buonarotti, r«« Antichi'). "What must seem 
strange, however, is that the nimbus does not appear at 
all on the sarcophagi, the most ancient of Christian 
monuments. This, together with the fact that the 
nimbus did not come into constant use in the West un- 
til the 8th century, leads to the supposition that it was 
borrowed by the Christian Church from the classical 
customs referred to above. After the Gth century we 
find the nimbus very frequent in Christian symbol- 
ism, more particularly in the Eastern Church, where it 
was far more generally used, until the cultivation of 
sacred art by the Western Church made it almost a 
necessary appendage of all representations of God or of 
the saints. 



Mosaic in Un Church of St. Agatha at Itaveuna (A.D. cir. 
402 ). 


Its ordinary form is the circular or semicircular; a 
form indeed in which later symbolists discover an em- 
blem of perfection and of eternity; but the nimbus of 
the Eternal Father is often in the form of a triangle, 
and that of the Trinity an emanation of light, the rays 
of which form the three arms of a cross. This inten- 
tion to mark the divinity by this symbol is oftentimes 
made the more clear by inscribing on three branches 
of the cross (the fourth branch being concealed by the 
head), or at the three angles of the triangle, the letters 
O Q N, this being the name which God gave himself 
when he spoke to Moses from the burning bush, ’Eyw 
dfii 'O "S2N : “I am that I am.” The nimbus of the 
Virgin is sometimes a simple ring, and sometimes a 
crown or diadem ; occasionally it is encircled by an or- 
namental border, on which twelve stars are sometimes 
represented. Iler nimbus, as well as that of the Divine 
Persons, is commonly of gold; but that of the Virgin 
Mary is occasionally in colors, as blue, red, purple, or 
white. The nimbus of the saints is ordinarily the semi- 
circle or lunula. Didron mentions the curious instance 
of a picture of the traitor Judas with a blade nimbus! 
In later art the nimbus became lighter and more aerial, 
melting, as it were, into the picture ; and in Raphael's 
saints it occasionally fades into the very faintest indica- 
tion of a golden tinge around the head. In the Eastern 
Church the use of the nimbus appears to have nmeli 
less precise meaning. It seems to claim consideration 
not only on the ground of sanctity, but of eminence of 
other kinds. It is applied to saints, and to many per- 
sons who are not saints — to kings, statesmen, and war- 
riors. It frequently signifies power, and it is withheld 
from beings destitute of this title to admiration. Thus 
in a miniature of the 12th century, the beast with seven 
heads (Rev. xii, 1-3) wears a nimbus on six of them, 
but the seventh, which is “as it were wounded to 
death,” is without it; and even Satan has it in a min- 
iature of the 10th century. 



In connection with the nimbus may also be men- 
tioned two analogous forms — the A ureole and the Glory. 
The former is an illumination surrounding not the head 
only, but the entire figure. If the figure be upright, 
the aureole is commonly oval, when it is called the ve- 
sica jriscis, and is supposed to contain an allusion to the 
ichthys . With a seated figure it becomes circular, and 
is occasionally divided by radiating bands, in the form 
of a wheel; sometimes it takes a quatrefoil form. It is 
commonly of gold, but occasionally also is in colors. 
The glory is a combination of the nimbus and the aure- 
ole, and is chiefly seen in Byzantine pictures, and those 
of the early South German school. 

The Latin word nimbus appears to agree in significa- 
tion with the Greek in(pac, of which vi<pio is the origi- 
nal root, and which is used to express snow, shower, 
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and even sometimes hail; it also signifies the place in 
which they are formed, i. e. clouds. Isidore of Seville, 
in his Oriyines , describes the nimbus as a transverse 
bandeau of gold, sewed on the veil, and worn by women 
on their forehead. The glory is constantly adopted by 
artists, both in painting and sculpture, as a character- 
istic ornament; it either encircles the head alone or the 
entire figure. As an attribute, it serves to denote a 
holy person, in the same manner as the crosier or the 
sceptre distinguishes a bishop or a king. The etymol- 
ogy of the word has been little regarded by artists, for 
the nimbus, which ought always to have the character 
of a cloud, a vapor, or flakes of snow, frequently as- 
sumes the form of a circular disk, sometimes opaque, 
sometimes luminous, and sometimes transparent. It 
has the shape of a triangle or a square; that of sev- 
eral jets of flame ; of a star, with six, eight, twelve, or 
sometimes even a countless number of rays. There is 
scarcely, perhaps, a single instance in which the shape 
of the nimbus agrees entirely with the idea which that 
word seems intended to convey. See Didron, Chris- 
tian Iconography , i, 22 sq. ; Siegel, Christliche Alter - 
thiimer , i, 436, 437; iii, 301 sq. ; Walcott, Sacred Ar - 
chceoL s. v.; Martigny, Diet, des A ntiquites Cliret. p. 
435-437. 

Nimetulaliites, an order of Turkish monks, so 
called from their founder, Almetu-lahi, famous for his 
doctrine and the austerity of his life. The Ximetula- 
hites originated in the 777th year of the Hegira, and 
are now quite extensively spread in Mohammedan 
countries. They assemble once a week to sing hymns 
in praise of God. The candidates for this order are 
obliged to continue shut up in a chamber for forty days, 
where their daily allowance is but four ounces of food, 
and no one is permitted to visit them. At the end of 
this fast the other devotees take the novice by the 
hand and perform a kind of dance, in which they make 
several extravagant gestures. During this exercise the 
novice commonly falls down in a trance, and at such 
time the Mohammedans say he receives some wonder- 
ful revelation. See Broughton, Hist, of Religion, s. v. 

Nim'rall (Ileb. Ximrah ', Pll "33, assigned by both 
Gesenius and Furst to a root signifying limpid, and dif- 
ferent from that of TC2, a panther; Sept, Kapppd, v. r. 
Kappa, ’Ap(3pcig'), a place mentioned, in Numb, xxxii, 
3. among those which formed the districts of the “land 
of Jazer and the land of Gilead,” on the east of Jordan, 
petitioned for by Reuben and Gad. These towns ap- 
pear, from the way in which they are grouped, to have 
been all near the place of the Israelitish encampment 
in the plain of Moab. It is manifestly the same city 
which is afterwards mentioned as having been rebuilt 
by the Gadites, and which is called Betii-nimraii (yer. 
36). The prophets Isaiah and Jeremiah, in pronounc- 
ing a curse upon Moab, say, “ the waters of Ximrim 
shall be desolate” (Isa. xv, 6; Jer. xlviii, 34) ; and they 
group Nimrim with some of the same places mentioned 
in connection with it by Moses, as lleshbon and Elea- 
loh ; there can be no doubt, therefore, that the same 
town is referred to. It is worthy of note that the name 
Ximer and Ximrah occur in several localities east of the 
Jordan (Porter, Hand-book, p. 500, 510, 520) ; but most 
of these arc not in the required position. The state- 
ments of Eusebius and Jerome regarding this city are 
confused and contradictory. In the Onomasticon (s. v. 
Nemra), Eusebius says of A T ebra that it is “a city of 
Reuben in Gilead, now a large village in Katamea (tv 
ry Karavaif), called AburaP There must be a cor- 
ruption of the text here, for Jerome writes the name 
Xemra, and says it is still a large village, but does not 
give its locality. OiXemrim (Eusebius, Kucypip'), both 
state that it is now a village called Benamerium , north 
of Zoar. But under Bethamnaram (Eusebius, Bj/Sto- 
(3pcn>), which they identify with Nimrah, they sav that 
“ it is to this day the village of Bethamnaris in the fifth 
mile north of Libias.” All these notices may have been 


originally intended for the same place, and the corrup- 
tion of the text has created the confusion (Iieland, Pa- 
best. p. 640, 650). About two miles east of the Jordan, 
near the road from Jericho to es-Salt, are the ruins of 
Ximrim , on the banks of a wady of the same name. 
The ruins are now desolate, but near them are copious 
springs and marshy ground. There can be little doubt 
that this is the site of Nimrah, or Beth-Nimrah, which 
Joshua locates in the valley (xiii, 27); and that these 
springs are “the waters of Nimrim” on which Isaiah 
pronounced the curse (Porter, Iland-book, p. 308; Rob- 
inson, Bib. Res. i, 551 : Burekhardt, Syria , p. 355, 391). 
— Kitto. See BErn-NiMitAit. 

Nimrim, the Waters of (lleb, Ximrim', 2**’23, 
prob. plur. of Ximrah [q. v.], i. e. limpidity; according 
to others, panthej-s; Sept, in Isa. Kepepetp v. r. Ktyptip 
and Kefiotp ; in Jer. Kefiptip v. r. 'Sefiptiii), a stream 
or brook (not improbably a stream with pools) within 
the country of Moab, which is mentioned in the denun- 
ciations of that nation uttered, or quoted, by Isaiah (xv, 
6) and Jeremiah (xlviii, 34). From the former of these 
passages it appears to have been famed for the abun- 
dance of its grass. It is doubtless the same with the 
Betii-Nimraii (q. v.) of Numb, xxxii, 36. A name re- 
sembling Nimrim still exists at the south-eastern end 
of the Dead Sea, in the Wady en-Xemeirah and Burj 
en-Xemeirah , which are situated on the beach, about 
half-way between the southern extremity and the prom- 
ontory of el-Lissan (De Saulev, Voyage, i, 284-, etc.; 
Seetzen, ii, 354). This may be the JBethnamarim of 
Eusebius and Jerome. See Nimrah, 

Nim'rod (Ileb. Ximrod’, 1123, probably from the 
Persic Xabard, i. e. Lord; which corresponds to the 
Sept. Stfipioc; Josephus, Nf fipibcyc), the name given 
by Moses to the founder of the Babylonian monarchy 
(Gen. x, 10; comp. Hegewisch, Ueber d. Aramder, in 
the Berl. Monatsschr. 1794, p. 216 sq.). B.C. cir. 2450. 
The Mosaic account makes him the son of Cush (on 
the omission of his name among the children of Cush, 
ver. 7, see Rosenmuller on ver. 10), an origin thought 
by some to indicate that the original people of Babylon 
came from the south (comp. Euseb. Chron. Armen, i, 
20 sq. ; Tuch, Gen. p. 230), the Egyptian or Hamitic 
region, expelling the Shemites (Asshur) from Shinar, 
and built Babylon, then, overflowing northward, founded 
Nineveh. (In Gen. x, 11 the marginal reading of the 
A. Y. is preferable; IVi'X went forth to Assyria 
[see Nordheimer, Ileb. Grum. ii, 95].) Nimrod was a 
mighty hero (112?*, Gen. x, 8) and hunter before the 
Lord (comp. Schiller, Kleine Pros. Schr. i, 378 sq.). 
The later Oriental traditions enlarge this account. 
Josephus (Ant. i, 4, 2 sq.) identifies Nimrod with the 
builder of the tower of Babel, which he represents as 
an act of blasphemous impiety. This arises from the 
old etymology of the name (as if from 11*3, to rebel; 
Gesen. Thesuur. s. v.), and agrees with the remarkable 
fact that, according to the Persian astrology (Chron. 
Pasch. p. 36; Codren. Hist. p. 14 sq. ; comp. Hyde, Ad 
Ulngbeigh, p. 44 sq.), the constellation of the Giant — that 
is, Orion (q. v.) — was named from Nimrod; and some 
have identified Nimrod with the Greek Orion (comp. 
Movers, Phon. p. 471 ; Baur, A/aos, p. 351), who was 
also a giant (Odys. xi, 309 sq.; comp. II. xviii, 486, 
er^roc ’Uptiovot; ; Hesiod, IForA's and Days, 5S0; 
Pliny, vii, 16) and a mighty hunter (Odys. xi, 574). 
The Hebrew kesiV (b^DS) is rendered Orion (Isa. xiii, 
10; Job xxxviii, 31) by the Syriac and the Sept. 
The word means a fool, an impious pei'son, applied 
naturally to a proud blasphemer; and the chains or 
“ bands of Orion ” (Job xxxviii, 31) may be explain- 
ed in the same way (see Michael. Spicel. i, 209 sq. ; 
Snppl. p. 1319 sq. ; comp. Gesen. Comment, on Isa. i, 
458 sq.). All we know of him serves to place Nimrod 
in the earliest period of Asiatic antiquity, and he can- 
not be regarded as a mere astronomical figure. But 
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the strangest opinion is that of Von Bohlen ( Genesis , 
p. 12G), who makes him the same with Merodach-Ba- 
ladan ! (comp. Tuch, Gen . p. 233 ; Gesen. Tkes. ii, 818, 
note). — Winer, ii, 157. The only subsequent notice of 
the name Nimrod oeeurs in Mic. v, 6, where the “ land 
of Nimrod” is a synonyme either for Assyria, just before 
mentioned, or for Babylonia. 

There is no ground for regarding Gen. x, 9-1 1 as a 
later interpolation, an opinion maintained by Vater, 
Schumann, and others, and virtually adopted by Prof. 
Kawlinson. Nimrod is there briefly characterized thus : 
“ He began to be a mighty one in the earth. He was 
a mighty hunter before the Lord: wherefore it is said. 
Even as Nimrod the mighty hunter before the Lord.” 
This narrative is so brief that it is rather obscure. For 
the Hebrew word rendered “mighty” the Sept, gives 
yiyatj, as if in allusion to his physical stature in con- 
nection with his power, or to Gen. vi, 4, as if the old 
antediluvian Titans had been reproduced in Nimrod. 
It is hard to determine in what sense the phrase a 
“mighty one” or a “mighty hunter” is used. If the 
name Nimrod be a Shemitic one, then it plainly means 
“let us rebel or revolt;” but if it be, as some suppose, a 
Turanian word, its meaning is at present unknown. 
Much depends on the sense of the phrase “before the 
Lord.” Many, like Perizonius, Boehart, and others, 
give it only an intensive meaning — Deo judice , or quasi 
maxima — that is, in the Lord’s estimation he was a 
mighty hunter. But with Hengsteuberg we demur to 
the notion that the Hebrew superlative absolute ean be 
expressed in this way with the solemn name of Jehovah. 
The phrase is by no means parallel to the so-called ab- 
solute superlative in such phrases as “ trees of the Lord” 
(Fsa. civ, 16), or “a city great to God” (Jonah iii, 3), or 
“a child fair to God” (Acts vii, 20). The instances 
quoted by grammarians and lexicographers will not 
sustain the usage, and Nordheimer shrinks from the 
full vindication of it (lleb. Gram. p. 791). For example, 
the phrase occurs in Gen. xxvii. 7, “That I may bless 
thee before the Lord,” that is, in his presence and with 
his seal and approval. A similar phrase, in which the 
name God is used, is found in Isa. I vi, 14, “That I may 
walk before God,” that is, in the enjoyment of his bless- 
ing and protection. And so in many places in which 
the idiom is not to be diluted into a mere superlative. 
Abarbanel, Gesenitis, and Van Bohlen explain the clause 
“ before the Lord” as meaning here “ whom God favors.” 
Prof. Bawlinson also goes so far as to say that “the 
language of Scripture concerning Nimrod is laudatory 
rather than the contrary” {Ancient Monarchies , i, 217). 
But the preposition *\2sb has often, as Gesenius admits, 
a hostile sense — in front of, for the purpose of opposing 
(Numb, xvi, 2; 1 Chron. xiv, 8; 2 Chron. xv, 10); and 
the Sept, gives it such a sense in the verse under con- 
sideration — Evavriov K vptov — “ against the Lord.” The 
Targums and Josephus give the preposition this hostile 
meaning. The context also inclines us to it. That the 
mighty hunting was not confined to the chase is ap- 
parent from its close connection with the building of 
eight eities. Tuch indeed denies that such a connection 
is indicated b} T the *1 in ver. 10, and Iveil as roundly 
asserts it ; but there is no need to lay stress on any con- 
secutive force in the conjunction — the connection and 
its results are apparent in the context. The prowess 
in hnnting must have co-existed with valor in battle. 
What Nimrod did in the chase as a hunter was the 
earlier token of what he achieved as a eonqueror. For 
hunting and heroism were of old specially and naturally 
associated, as in Perseus, Ulysses, Achilles, and the Per- 
sian sovereigns^one of whom, Darius, inscribed his ex- 
ploits in hunting on his epitaph (Strabo, xv). The 
Assyrian monuments also picture many feats in hunt- 
ing, and the word is often employed to denote cam- 
paigning. Thus Tiglatli-pileser I “ hunts the people of 
Bilu-Niprn,” and one of his ancestors does the same 
thing. Both are represented as holding “ the maee of 


power,” a weapon used in hunting, and at the same 
time the symbol of royalty. Sargon speaks of three 
hundred and fifty kings who ruled over Assyria, and 
“ hunted” the people of Bilu-Nipru. Bilu-Nipru means 
Babylon, and nipru , from napur , to huut, may be con- 
nected with Nimrod, or Nebrod, as in the Sept, the 
name is spelled. The chase and the battle, which in 
the same country were connected so closely in after- 
times, may therefore be virtually associated or identified 
here. The meaning then will be, that Nimrod was the 
first after the flood to found a kingdom, to unite the 
fragments of scattered patriarchal rule, and consolidate 
them under himself as sole head and master; and all 
this in defiance of Jehovah, for it was the violent in- 
trusion of Ilamitic power into a Shemitic territory. 
The old hero’s might and daring passed at length into 
a proverb, or became the refrain of a ballad, so that 
hunters and warriors of more recent times were ideally 
compared with him — “Even as Nimrod the mighty 
hunter.” — Fairbairn. 

Concerning the later life of Nimrod, the Scriptures 
give not the slightest information, nor even ground for 
conjecture. But, after seventeen or more centuries, a 
dubious and supposititious narrative got into credit, of 
which the earliest promoter that we know was Ctesias, 
but which, variously amplified, lias been repeated by 
many compilers of ancient history down to our own 
times. Kollin, Shuckford, and Prideaux seem to have 
given it a measure of credit. It is briefly to this effect: 
Some make Nimrod to be Belus, and consider Nin (for 
os and us are only the Greek and Latin grammatical 
terminations) to have been his son ; others identify 
Nimrod and Ninus. It is further narrated that Ninus, 
in confederacy with Arie, an Arabian sovereign, in sev- 
enteen years spread his conquests over Mesopotamia, 
Media, and a large part of Armenia and other countries; 
that he married Semiramis, a warlike companion and 
a continuer of his conquests, and the builder of Baby- 
lon ; that their son Ninvas succeeded, and was followed 
by more than thirty sovereigns of the same family, he 
and all the rest being effeminate voluptuaries; that 
their indolent and licentious character transmitted 
nothing to posterity; that the crown descended in this 
unworthy line one thousand three hundred and sixty 
years; that the last king of Assyria was Sardanapalus, 
proverbial for his luxury and dissipation ; that his Me- 
dian viceroy, Arbaces, with Belesis, a priest of Babylon, 
rebelled against him, took his capital, Nineveh, and de- 
stroyed it, according to the horrid practice of ancient 
couquerors— those pests of the earth — while the misera- 
ble Sardanapalus perished with his attendants by setting 
fire to his palace, in the 9th century before the Chris- 
tian icra. That some portion of true history lies inter- 
mingled with error or fable in this legend, especially the 
concluding part of it, is probable. Mr. Bryant is of 
opinion that there are a few scattered notices of the 
Assyrians and their confederates and opponents in Eu- 
polemus and other authors (of whom fragments are pre- 
served by Eusebius), and in an obscure passage of Di- 
odorus. To a part of this series, presenting a previous 
subjugation of some Canaanitish, of course Ilamitic, 
nations to the Assyrians, a revolt, and a reduction to 
the former vassalage, Mr. Bryant thinks that the very 
remarkable passage, Gen. xiv, 1-10, refers; and he sup- 
ports his argument in an able manner by a variety of 
ethnological coincidences (Anc. Myihol. vi, 195-208). 
But whatever we know with certainty of an Assyrian 
monarchy commences with Pul, about B.C. 760 ; and 
we have then the succession in Tiglath-pileser, Shal- 
maneser, Sennacherib, and Esarhaddon. Under this 
last it is probable that the Assyrian kingdom was 
absorbed by the Chaldieo - Babylonian. — Kitto. The 
chief events in the life of Nimrod, then, are (1) that he 
was a Cushite ; (2) that he established an empire in 
Shinar (the classical Babylonia), the chief towns being 
Babel, Ereeh, Aeead, and Calneh ; and (3) that he ex- 
tended this empire northward along the course of the 
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Tigris over Assyria, where he founded a second group of 
capitals, Nineveh, Kehoboth, Calah, and Resen. These 
events correspond to and may be held to represent the 
salient historical facts connected with the earliest stages 
of the great Babylonian empire. 

1. There is abundant evidence that the race whieli 
first held sway in the lower Babylonian plain was of 
Cushite or Ilamitic extraction. Tradition assigned to 
Belus, the mythical founder of Babylon, an 
Egyptian origin, inasmuch as it described him 

as the son of Poseidon and Libya (Diod. Sieul. i, 

28; Apollodor. ii, 1, § 4; Pausan. iv, 23, § 5); 
the astrological system of Babylon (Diod. Sieul. 
i, 81), and perhaps its religious rites (llestiieus 
ap. Josephus, Ant. i, 4, 3) were referred to the 
same quarter; and the legend of Oannes, the 
great teacher of Babylon, rising out of the Er} r - 
thnean sea, preserved by Syncellus ( Chronogr . p. 

28), points in the same direction. The name 
Cush itself was preserved in Babylonia and the 
adjacent countries under the forms of Cossaei, 

Cissia, Cuthah, and Susiana or Chnzistan. The 
earliest written language of Babylonia, as known 
to us from existing inscriptions, bears a strong 
resemblance to that of Egypt and Ethiopia, and 
the same words have been found in each country, 
as in the ease of Mirikh, the Meroe of Ethiopia, 
the Mars of Babylonia (Rawlinson, Herod, i, 442). 

Even the name Nimrod appears in the list of the 
Egyptian kings of the 22d dynasty, but there are 
reasons for thinking that dynasty to have been 
of Assyrian extraction. Putting the above-men- 
tioned considerations together, they leave no 
doubt as to the connection between the ancient 
Babylonians and the Ethiopian or Egyptian 
stock (respectively the Nimrod and the Cush of 
the Mosaic table). More than this cannot be 
fairly inferred from the data, and we must there- 
fore withhold our assent from Bunsen’s view(2?/- 
belwerk , v, G9) that the Cushite origin of Nimrod 
betokens the westward progress of the Scythian 
or Turanian races from the countries eastward 
of Babylonia ; for, though branches of the Cush- 
ite family (such as the Cossiei) had pressed for- 
ward to the east of the Tigris, and though the 
early language of Babylonia bears in its structure 
a Scvthie or Turanian character, yet both these features 
are susceptible of explanation in connection with the 
original eastward progress of the Cushite race. 

2. The earliest seat of empire was in the south part 
of the Babylonian plain. The large mounds which for 
a vast number of centuries have covered the ruins of 
ancient cities have already yielded some evidences of 
the dates and names of their founders, and we can assign 
the highest antiquity to the towns represented by the 
mounds of Niffar (perhaps the early Babel, though also 
identified with Calneh), Warka (the Biblical Erech), 
Mugheir (Ur), and Senkereli (Ellasar), while the name 
of Aecad is preserved in the title Kinzi-Akkad, by which 
the founder or embellisher of those towns was distin- 
guished (Rawlinson, i, 435). The date of their foun- 
dation may be placed at about B.C. 2200. We may 
remark the coincidence between the quadruple groups 
of capitals noticed in the Bible, and the title Kiprat or 
Kiprat-arba, assumed by the early kings of Babylon, 
and supposed to mean “four races” (Rawlinson, i, 438, 
447). 

3. The Babylonian empire extended its sway north- 
ward along the course of the Tigris at a period long 
anterior to the rise of the Assyrian empire in the 13th 
century B.C. We have indications of this extension 
as early as about 18G0, when Shamas-Iva, the son of 
Ismi-dagon, king of Babylon, founded a temple at Kileh- 
shergat (supposed to be the ancient Asshur). The ex- 
istence of Nineveh itself can be traced up by the aid 
of Egyptian monuments to about the middle of the loth 
century B.C. ; and though the historical name of its 


founder is lost to us, yet tradition mentions a Belus as 
king of Nineveh at a period anterior to that assigned to 
Ninus (Lavard’s Nineveh , ii, 231), thus rendering it prob- 
able that the dynasty represented by the latter name 
was preceded by one of Babylonian origin. — Smith. 

It is impossible with certainty to identify Nimrod 
with any names as yet deciphered on the Assyrian mon- 
uments. Von Bohlen throws discredit on the whole 
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story by identifying him W’ith the historical Merodaeh- 
Baladan. Remembering, however, that the Scptuagint 
and Josephus write the name Nebrod or Nebrodes, we 
have the less difficulty in identifying the deified Nimrod 
with Nipru , Bil-Nipru, or Bel-Nimrod, signifying “the 
lord,” “the hunter;” Enu, another title, being the cor- 
responding or Cushite term for Bil, Bel, or Baal. Thus 
Babylon is called the city of Bil-Nipru; and its forti- 
fications are named in Nebuchadnezzar’s inscriptions 
Ingur-Bilu-Nipru. The chief seat of his worship as a 
god was at Nipru (Niffar or Calneh) and at Calah (Nim- 
rdd). The son of Bil-Nipru and his wife Beltis or Belta- 
Niprata, was Nin, the Assyrian Hercules, and eponv- 
mously connected with Nineveh. Whether this identifi- 
cation be accepted or not, it maybe added, in conclusion, 
that the shadow of Nimrod has never left his country. 
The famous ruined palace is named after him, and so is 
a temple — the Birs; a dam across the river is called 
Sukr el-Nimrud ; and Bayard tells ns that when the 
head of one of those singular figures was laid bare, his 
attention was turned to it by the wild exclamation, “ O 
bey! hasten to the diggers; they have found Nimrod 
himself!” while the workmen w'ere amazed and terrified 
at the sudden apparition. Arabian ston" prattles of him 
as a worshipper of idols and the persecutor of Abraham. 
— Fairbairn. See Frbstneieh, De venatore Nimrodo (Alt- 
dorf, 170G) ; Jour. Sac. Lit. April, 18G0. 

Nimrud. See Assyria; Babylonia; Nineveii. 

Nim'shi (Heb. Nimshi', h, ’^3‘23, saved ; Sept. Na- 
zism', v. r. ’Sajuaoei, 'Sapea^i, ’Aptcrii'), the grandfather 
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t>f Jehu (2 Kings ix, 2, 14, 20), but often briefly called 
his father (1 Kings xix, 16; 2 Chron. xxii, 7). B.C. 
cir. 950. 

Nil! is the name of an Assyrian divinity. He rep- 
resents the classical Hercules , and is spoken of as “ the 
champion who subdues evil spirits and enemies.” He 
is given the form of a huge bull, man-headed and wing- 
ed. A representation of Nin is now in the British Mu- 
seum, in the Assyrian transept. See Nimrod. 

Ninde, William W., a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was born at Lyons, N. Y., Dec., 1809 ; 
was converted at Cazenovia Seminary about 1815; en- 
tered the Genesee Conference in 1828 ; was set off with 
the Oneida Conference in 1829; and from that to the 
Black River Conference in 1835; and stationed in Os- 
wego in 1835-6, and in Syracuse, 1837-8. In 1843 he 
was made presiding elder of Rome District, and attend- 
ed the General Conference at New York in 1844 as re- 
serve delegate, in place of George Gary, missionary to 
Oregon. He died at Delta, N. Y., Feb. 27, 1845. Ninde 
was a man of rare eloquence and power in the pulpit. 
A creative imagination, a sound judgment, respectable 
culture, large knowledge, and the sweet baptism of 
sanctifying grace made him one of the most indepen- 
dent, and at the same time one of the most persuasive 
preachers of his conference ; and his pastoral and ad- 
ministrative abilities were excellent. “Ninde,” says 
Dr. George Peck, in his Life and Times (N. Y. 1874, 
12mo), “was one of the most gifted of our young min- 
isters. His discourses were eloquent, and often power- 
ful, overwhelming. He was a devoted, earnest Chris- 
tian. He died early, but his name is still held in grate- 
ful remembrance” (p. 196). He was some time secretary 
of his conference, and his early death was a loss to the 
Church. See Minutes of Conferences , iii, 624; Black 
1 liver Coif Memorial , p. 94; Sprague, Annals of the 
A mer. Pulpit, vol. vii. (G. L. T.) 

Nine-Days’ Devotion. See Novena. 

Nine Lections is the name of a liturgical service 
in the Romish and Anglican churches. Three lections 
are said on each of the three nocturns: the first three 
taken from Holy Scripture ; the second from the acts of 
a saint; the third from homilies of the fathers. Justin 
Martyr alludes to the commentaries of apostles and 
writings of prophets, the third Council of Carthage to 
the passions of martyrs on their anniversaries, the 
Council of Laodicea to the lections, and St. Jerome to 
the works of St. Ephrem, as being read in the sacred 
assemblies. The nine had reference to the orders of 
angels, with whom the Church joined in adoration, and, 
as a tripled three, bore allusion to the Holy Trinity. 
But from the time ofCassian there were twelve lessons, 
until Gregory YI I reduced them to nine, with eighteen 
psalms, on Sundays, except Easter and Pentecost; on 
festivals, nine psalms and nine lessons; on ferials, 
twelve psalms and three lessons; in Easter-week and 
Whitsun-week, three psalms and three lessons, accord- 
ing to ancient use. Among these days were included 
the Epiphany, the Circumcision, Conversion of St. Paul, 
Purification. St. Matthias, the Annunciation, St. Philip 
and St. James, St. Barnabas, St. Peter. All Saints’, St. 
Andrew, and sixty -eight other commemorations of 
saints and holy days, such as the Exaltation of the 
Cross and the Name of Jesus. See Walcott, Sacred 
A rch ecology, p. 400 ; Palmer, Orig. Lit. vol. i, bk. i, p. 
10; Bingham, Christian Antiquities , xiv, 3, § 2. 

Nine Worthies of the World, (a) Heathens: 
(I) Hector of Troy; (2) Alexander the Great; (3) 
Julius Ciesar. (6) Jews: (1) Joshua; (2) David; (3) 
J udas Maccabreus. (e) Christians: (1) King Arthur ; (2) 
Charlemagne ; (3) Godfrey of Bouillon. Their arms are 
on duke Robert’s tomb at Gloucester. See Walcott, 
Sacred Archaeology , p. 400. 

Nineteenth Day of tiie Month. In the morn- 
ing service of the Church of England and the Protestant 


Episcopal churches it is directed that on the nineteenth 
day of any month the Venite Exultemus (or Psalm be- 
ginning, “O come, let ns sing unto the Lord”) shall 
not be said or sung. The reason is that it occurs on 
that day in the regular portion of Psalms, and would 
thus occasion an unnecessary repetition. See Staunton, 
Eccles. Did. s. v. 


Nin'eve (Nirm v. r. Ntrcutrai; Sept. Nivevrj), 
the Groecized form (Luke xi, 32; Tob. i, 3, etc.; Judith 
i, 1, etc.) of the name of Nineveii (q. v.). 

Nin'eveh (Heb. Nineveh ', fWO ; Sept. Nirevi) or 
N ivtvij, v. r. Nipevt ; Vulg. Ninive), the capital of the 
ancient kingdom and empire of Assyria ; a city of great 
power, size, and renown, usually included among the most 
ancient cities of the world of which there is any his- 
toric record. In the following account we chiefly follow 
the article by Layard in Smith’s Did. of the Bible, with 
additions from other sources. 

I. Name. — This, if Shemitie, signifies dwelling of Ni- 
nus ; but it is probably of foreign etymology. In cunei- 


form (q.v.) it is written Y 


Josephus Griecizes it Ntvtvi] (Ant. ix, 10, 2), Ftolemy 
N7 ro£ ?/ teal Ntrfut (viii, 21, § 3), Herodotus if 'Sivoq 
or N7yoe (i, 193; ii, 150); while the Romans wrote it 
Ninus (Tacit. Ann . xii, 13) or Nineve (Aram. Marci- 
anus, xviii, 7). The name appears to be derived from 
that of an Assyrian deity, “Nin,” corresponding, it is 
conjectured, with the Greek Hercules, and occurring in 
the names of several Assyrian kings, as in “Ninus,” the 
mythic founder, according to Greek tradition, of the 
city. In the Assyrian inscriptions Nineveh is also sup- 
posed to be called “the city of Bel.” Fletcher, rather 
fancifully, taking Nin as meaning “a floating substance 
or fish,” and neveh “a resting-place,” supposes the city 
to have been built nigh to the spot where the ark of 
Noah rested, and in memory of the deliverance provid- 
ed by that wondrous vessel (Notes from Nineveh, ii, 90). 
The connection of the name of the city with Ninus, its 
mythical founder, is not opposed to the statement in 
Gen. x. 1 1 ; for the city might be named, not from Nim- 
rod, its originator, but from a successor who gave it con- 
quest and renown. In the Assyrian mythology Ninus 
is the son of Nimrod. 

IL History. — 1. From Biblical and Later Accounts . — 
The first reference to Nineveh in Scripture is in Gen. x, 
II, “Out of that land went forth Asshur and builded 
Nineveh,” as it is rendered in our version. The other 
and better version is, “Out of that land (the land of 
Shinar) went he (Nimrod) to Assyria, and builded Nin- 
eveh, and Rehoboth, and Calah, and Resen between 
Nineveh and Calah; the same is a great city.” The 
translation which we have adopted is that of the Tar- 
gums of Onkelos and Jonathan, and is defended by 
Hyde, Bochart, Le Clerc, Tuch, Batimgarten, Keil, 
Dclitzsch, Knobel, Ivalisch, and Murphy. The other 
exegesis, which makes Asshur the subject of the verb, 
has support from the Septnagint, the Syrian version, 
and the Vulgate, and has been adopted by Luther, 
Calvin, Grotius. Michaelis, Schumann, Von Bohlen, 
Pve Smith, and is apparently preferred by Rawlinson. 
The arguments in its favor are not strong; yet it con- 
tains or implies the reason why the country was named 
Assyria after its first settler. It is also a plausible 
theor3 r of Jacob Bryant, that Nimrod by his conquests 
forced Asshur to leave the territory of Shinar, so that, 
thus expelled and overpowered by the mighty hunter, 
he went out of that land and built Nineveh (Ancient 
Mythology, vi, 192). Hence Assyria was subsequently 
known to the Jews as “the land of Nimrod” (comp. 
Mic. v, 6), and was believed to have been first peopled 
by a colony from Babylon. 

The kingdom of Assyria and of the Assyrians is re- 
ferred to in the O. T. as connected with the Jews at a 
very early period ; as in Numb, xxiv, 22, 24, and Psa. 
lxxxiii, 8 : but after the notice of the foundation of 
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Nineveh in Genesis no further mention is made of the 
city until the time of the book of Jonah, or the 8th cen- 
tury B.O., supposing we accept the earliest date for that 
narrative [see Jonah, Book of], which, however, ac- 
cording to some critics, must be brought down 800 years 
later, or to the 5th century B.C. In this book neither 
Assyria nor the Assyrians are mentioned, the king to 
whom the prophet was sent being termed the “king of 
Nineveh.” Assyria is first called a kingdom in the 
time of Menahem, about B.C. 770. Nahum (? B.C. 045) 
directs his prophecies against Nineveh ; only once 
against the king of Assyria (iii, 18). In 2 Kings (xix, 
30) and Isaiah (xxxvii, 37) the city is first distinctly 
mentioned as the residence of the monarch. Sennach- 
erib was slain there when worshipping in the temple of 
Nisroch his god. In 2 Chronicles (xxxii, 21), where 
the same event is described, the name of the place 
where it occurred is omitted. Zephaniah, about B.C. 
630, couples the capital and the kingdom together (ii, 
13); and this is the last mention of Nineveh as an ex- 
isting city. He probably lived to witness its destruc- 
tion, an event impending at the time of his prophecies. 
Although Assyria and the Assyrians are alluded to by 
Ezekiel and Jeremiah, by the former as a nation in 
whose miserable ruin prophecy had been fulfilled (eh. 
xxxi), yet they do not refer bv name to the capital. 
Jeremiah, when enumerating “all the kingdoms of the 
world which are upon the face of the earth” (eh. xxv), 
omits all mention of the nation and the city. Habak- 
kuk only speaks of the Chakkeans, which may lead to 
the inference that the date of his prophecies is some- 
what later thau that usually assigned to them. See 
Habakkuk, Book of. 

The fall of Nineveh, like its rise and history, is very 
much enveloped iu obscurity. But the account of Cte- 
sias, preserved in Diodorus Siculus (ii, 27, 28), has been 
thought to be substantially correct. It may, however, 
be observed that Mr. Rawlinson, in his latest work ( The 
Ancient Monarchies , i, 521), says that it “seems unde- 
serving of a place in history.” According to that ac- 
count, Cyaxares, the Median monarch, aided by the 
Babylonians, under Nabopolassar, laid siege to the city. 
His first efforts were in vain. He was more than once 
repulsed and obliged to take refuge in the mountains 
of the Zagros range ; but, receiving reinforcements, he 
succeeded in routing the Assyrian army, and driving 
them to shut themselves up within the walls. He then 
attempted to reduce the city by blockade, but was un- 
succcsj>ful for two ) r ears, till his efforts were unexpect- 
edly assisted by an extraordinary rise of the Tigris, 
which swept away a part of the walls, and rendered it 
possible for the Medes to enter. The Assyrian mon- 
arch, Saracus, in despair, burned himself in his palace. 
With the ruthless barbarity of the times, the conquer- 
ors gave the whole city over to the flames, and razed its 
former magnificence to the ground. The cities depen- 
dent on Nineveh, and in its neighborhood, appear to 
have incurred a like fate, and the excavations show 
that the principal agent in their destruction was fire. 
Calcined sculptured alabaster, charcoal and charred wood 
buried in masses of brick and earth, slabs and statues 
split with heat, were objects continually encountered by 
Mr. Layard and his fellow-laborers at Khorsabad, Nim- 
rud, and Kuyunjik. 

From a comparison of these data, it has generally 
been assumed that the destruction of Nineveh and the 
extinction of the empire took place between the time 
of Zephaniah and that of Ezekiel and Jeremiah. The 
exact period of these events has consequently been fixed, 
with a certain amount of concurrent evidence derived 
from classical history, at B.C. GOG (Clinton, Fasti Hellen. 
i, 2G9). It has been shown that it may have occurred 
twenty years earlier. See Assyria. The city was then 
laid waste, its monuments destroyed, and its inhabitants 
scattered or carried away into captivity. It never rose 
again from its ruins. This total disappearance of Nine- 
veh is fully confirmed by the records of profane history. 


There is no mention of it in the Persian cuneiform in- 
scriptions of the Achjemenid dynasty. Herodotus (i, 
193) speaks of the Tigris as “the river upon which the 
town of Nineveh formerly stood.” He must have passed, 
in his journey to Babylon, very near the site of the city 
— perhaps actually over it. So accurate a recorder of 
what he saw would scarcely have omitted to mention, 
if not to describe, any ruins of importance that might 
have existed there. Not two centuries had then elapsed 
since the fall of the city. Equally conclusive proof of 
its condition is afforded by Xenophon, who with the ten 
thousand Greeks encamped during his retreat on, or very 
near, its site (B.C. 401). The very name had then been 
forgotten, or at least he does not appear to have been 
acquainted with it, for he calls one group of ruins “ La- 
rissa,” and merely states that a second group was near 
the deserted town of Mespila (A nab. iii, iv, § 7). The 
ruins, as he describes them, correspond in many re- 
spects with those which exist at the present day, ex- 
cept that he assigns to the walls near Mespila a circuit 
of six parasangs, or nearly three times their actual di- 
mensions. Ctesias placed the city on the Euphrates 
{Frag, i, 2), a proof either of his ignorance or of the en- 
tire disappearance of the place. He appears to have led 
Diodorus Siculus into the same error (ii, 27, 28). The 
historians of Alexander, with the exception of Arrian 
{Inch 42, 3), do not even allude to the city, over the ru- 
ins of which the conqueror must have actually marched. 
His great victory of Arbela was won almost in sight of 
them. It is evident that the later Greek and Homan 
writers, such as Strabo, Ptolemy, and Pliny, could only 
have derived any independent knowledge they pos- 
sessed of Nineveh from traditions of no authority. They 
concur, however, in placing it on the eastern bank of 
the Tigris. During the Koman period, a small castle 
or fortified town appears to have stood on some part of 
the site of the ancient city. It was probably built by 
the Persians (Amm. Marceli. xxiii, 22); and subse- 
quently occupied by the Ilomans, and erected by the 
emperor Claudius into a colony. It appears to have 
borne the ancient traditional name of Nineve , as well 
as its corrupted form of Ninos and Ninus, and also at 
one time that of Ilierapolis. Tacitus (.4 wh. xii, 13), 
mentioning its capture by Meherdates, calls it “ Ninos ;” 
on coins of Trajan it is “Ninus,” on those of Maximinus 
“Niniva,” in both instances the epithet Claudiopolis 
being added. Many ltomau remains, such as sepulchral 
vases, bronze and other ornaments, sculptured figures in 
marble, terra-cottas, and coins, have been discovered in 
the rubbish covering the Assyrian ruins; besides wells 
and tombs, constructed long after the destruction of the 
Assyrian edifices. The Roman settlement appears to 
have been in its turn abandoned, for there is no men- 
tion of it when Ileraclius gained the great victory over 
the Persians in the battle of Nineveh, fought on the 
very site of the ancient city, A.D. G27. After the Arab 
conquest, a fort on the east bank of the Tigris bore the 
name of “Ninawi” (Eawlinson, As. Soc. Journal , xii, 
418). Benjamin of Tudela, in the 12th century, men- 
tions the site of Nineveh as occupied by numerous in- 
habited villages and small townships (ed. Asher, i, 91). 
The name remained attached to the ruins during the 
Middle Ages; and from them a bishop of the Chaldiean 
Church derived his title (Assemani, iv, 459) ; but it is 
doubtful whether any town or fort was so called. Early 
English travellers merely allude to the site (Purehas, ii, 
1387). Niebuhr is the first modern traveller who speaks 
of “Nuniyah” as a village standing on one of the ruins 
which he describes as “a considerable hill” (ii, 353). 
This may be a corruption of “ Nebbi Yunus,” the Proph- 
et Jonah, a name still given to a village containing his 
apocryphal tomb. Mr. Rich, who surveyed the site in 
1820, does not mention Nuniyah, and no such place now 
exists. Tribes of Turcomans and sedentary Arabs, and 
Chahla?an and Syrian Christians, dwell in small mud- 
built villages, and cultivate the soil in the country 
around the ruins; and occasionally a tribe of wandering 
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Kurds, or of Bedouins driven by hunger from the des- 
ert, will pitch their tents among them. After the Arab 
conquest of the west of Asia, Mosul, at one time the 
flourishing capital of an independent kingdom, rose on 
the opposite or western bank of the Tigris. Some sim- 
ilarity in the names has suggested its identification with 
the Mespila of Xenophon ; but its first actual mention 
only occurs after the Arab conquest (A.ll. 10, or A.D. 
037). It was sometimes known as Atlnir, and was united 
with Nineveh as an episcopal see of the Chaldtean 
Church (Assemani, iii, 200). It has lost all its ancient 
prosperity, and the greater part of the town is now in 
ruins. 

Traditions of the unrivalled size and magnificence of 
Nineveh were equally familiar to the Greek and Roman 
writers, and to the Arab geographers. But the city 
had fallen so completely into decay before the period 
of authentic history that no description of it, or even of 
any of its monuments, is to be found in any ancient au- 
thor of trust. Diodorus Siculus asserts (ii, 3) that the 
city formed a quadrangle of 150 stadia by 90, or alto- 
gether of 480 stadia (no less than 00 miles), and was 
surrounded by walls 100 feet high, broad enough for 
three chariots to drive abreast upon them, and defended 
by 1500 towers, each 200 feet in height. According to 
Strabo (xvi, 737) it was larger than Babylon, which 
was 385 stadia in circuit. In the O. T. we find only 
vague allusions to the splendor and wealth of the city, 
and the very indefinite statement in the book of Jonah 
that it was “an exceeding great city,” or “a great city 
to God,” or “for God” (i. e. in the sight of God), “of 
three days’ journey;” and that it contained “sixscore 
thousand persons who could not discern between their 
right hand and their left hand, and also much cattle” 
(iv, 11). It is obvious that the accounts of Diodorus 
are for the most part absurd exaggerations, founded 
upon fabulous traditions, for which existing remains af- 
ford no warrant. It may, however, be remarked that 
the dimensions he assigns to the area of the city would 
correspond to the three days’ journey of Jonah — the 
Jewish day’s journey being 20 miles — if that expression 
be applied to the circuit of the walls. “Persons not 
discerning between their right hand and their left” may 
either allude to children or to the ignorance of the 
whole population. If the first be intended, the number 
of inhabitants, according to the usual calculation, would 
have amounted to about GOO, 000. But such expressions 
are probably mere Eastern figures of speech to denote 
vastness, and far too vague to admit of exact interpre- 
tation. 

The political history of Nineveh is that of Assyria 
(q. v.). It has been observed that the territory included 
within the boundaries of the kingdom of Assyria proper 
was comparatively limited in extent, and that almost 
within the immediate neighborhood of the capital pet- 
ty kings appear to have ruled over semi -independent 
states, owning allegiance and paying tribute to the 
great lord of the empire, “the King of Kings,” accord- 
ing to his Oriental title, who dwelt at Nineveh. (Comp. 
Isa. x, 8: “Are not my princes altogether kings?”) 
These petty kings were in a constant state of rebellion, 
which usually showed itself by their refusal to pay the 
apportioned tribute — the principal link between the 
sovereign and the dependent states — and repeated ex- 
peditions were undertaken against them to enforce this 
act of obedience. (Comp. 2 Kings xvi, 7 ; xvii, 4, 
where it is stated that the war made by the Assyrians 
upon the Jews was for the purpose of enforcing the pay- 
ment of tribute.) There was, consequently, no bond of 
sympathy arising out of common interests between the 
various populations which made up the empire. Its 
political condition was essentially weak. When an in- 
dependent monarch was sufficiently powerful to carry 
on a successful war against the great king, or a depen- 
dent prince sufficiently strong to throw off his allegi- 
ance, the empire soon came to an end. The fall of the 
capital was the signal for universal disruption. Each 
VII.— II 


petty state asserted its independence, until reconquered 
bv some warlike chief who could found a new dynasty 
and a new empire to replace those which had fallen. 
Thus on the borders of the great rivers of Mesopotamia 
arose in turn the first Babylonian, the Assyrian, the 
Median, the second Babylonian, the Persian, and the 
Seleucid empires. The capital was, however, invaria- 
bly changed, and generally transferred to the principal 
seat of the conquering race. In the East men have 
rarely rebuilt great cities which have once fallen into 
decay— never perhaps on exactly the same site. If the 
position of the old capital was deemed, from political or 
commercial reasons, more advantageous than any other, 
the population was settled in its neighborhood, as at 
Delhi, and not amid its ruins. But Nineveh, having 
fallen with the empire, never rose again. It was aban- 
doned at once, and suffered to perish utterly. It is 
probable that, in conformity with an Eastern custom, 
of which we find such remarkable illustrations in the 
history of the Jews, the entire population was removed 
by the conquerors, and settled as colonists in some dis- 
tant province. 

2. Monumental Records . — From the annals of Tiglath- 
Pileser I we learn that a temple had been founded at 
Asshur, or Kalah Shcrghat, as early as the nineteenth 
century B.C., by Shamas-iva, a son of Ismi-dagon, who 
was one of the early kings in the series answering to the 
great Chalctoan dynasty of Berosus, and from this cir- 
cumstance may be inferred to have ruled over Assyria. 
In fact, as long as this dynasty lasted, Assyria probably 
occupied the position of an unimportant dependency of 
Babylonia, not being mentioned in one single legend, 
and not furnishing the Chaldrean monarclis with one of 
their royal titles. At what period Assyria was enabled 
to achieve her independence, or under what circum- 
stances she achieved it, we have no means of knowing, 
but the date at which, for several reasons, we may sup- 
pose it to have been accomplished is approximately B.C. 
1273. Probably an Arabian conquest of Babylonia, which 
caused the overthrow of this Chakkean dynasty in the 
sixteenth century, furnished the Assyrians with an op- 
portunity of shaking off the Babylonian yoke, but it was 
not till three centuries later that they appear to have 
gained a position of importance. During the period 
of Assyrian subjection to Chaldaea, and long after she 
became an independent empire, the vice-regal, or the 
royal city, was probably Asshur, on the west bank of the 
Tigris, sixty miles south of Nineveh, the name of which 
is still preserved in the designation given by the Arabs 
to the neighboring district. It may perhaps be as well 
to observe that the four kings in Gen. xiv. according to 
Josephus, were only commanders in the army of the 
Assyrian king, who had then, he says, dominion over 
Asia. But this is very improbable, and is really con- 
tradicted by recent discoveries, which show, at least 
negatively, that Assyria was not then an independent 
power. Sir II. Rawlinson thinks that he has found 
the name of a king (Kudur-Mapula or Kudur-Mabuk) 
stamped upon bricks in Babylonia which corresponds to 
that of Chedorlaomer, and supposes that this king was 
the Elamitic founder of the great Chahliean empire of 
Berosus. Mr. Stuart Poole thinks it not improbable 
that the expedition of Chedorlaomer was directed 
against the power of the Egyptian kings of the fifteenth 
dynasty and their Phoenician allies or subjects. Jose- 
phus also calls Chushan Rishathaim — who in Judg. iii 
is said to have been king of Mesopotamia — king of the 
Assyrians; but this again demands an earlier rise of the 
Assyrian power than the monuments warrant us in as- 
suming. The first known king of Assyria is Bel-lush 
or Belukh, who, with three others in succession, viz. 
Pudil, Iva-iush, Shalmabar or Shalmarish, is reputed to 
have reigned shortly after its dependence on Babylon 
had been shaken off. The period from 1273 to 1200 
may be assigned to the reign of these kings. They 
have left no other record but their names upon bricks, 
etc., which are found only at Kalah Sherghat ; and the 
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character in which these are inscribed is so ancient and 
so mixed with Babylonian forms that they are assigned 
to this period, though the same effects might possibly 
have been produced at a later period of Babylonian as- 
cendency. After these names, we are enabled to trace 
a continuous line of six hereditary monarchs, who, with 
the exception of the last, are enumerated on the oldest 
historic relic yet discovered in Assyria. This is the oe- ! 
t agonal prism of Kalali Sherghat, on which Tiglath- j 
Pileser I records the events of the lirst five years of his 
reign, and traces back his pedigree to the fourth gener- 
ation. lie calls himself the son of Asshur-rish-ili ; the 
grandson of Mutaggil Nebu; the great grandson of As- 
shur-dapal-il, whose father was Nin-pala-kura, the sup- 
posed successor of Shalmabar or Shalmarish. Of his 
great-grandfather he relates that, sixty years previous- 
ly, he had taken down the temple of Anu and lva be- 
fore alluded to, which had stood for G4 1 years, but was 
theu in a ruined condition. His father seems to have 
been a great conqueror, and perhaps was the first to 
raise the character of the Assyrian arms, and to gain a 
foreign reputation. But whatever fame he acquired in 
this way was eclipsed by that of his son, who says that 
he won victories in Cappadocia, Syria, and in the Me- 
dian and Armenian mountains. Particularly a people 
called Nairi, who probably dwelt at the north-west of 
Assyria proper, are conspicuous among his conquests. 
Now it so happens that the date of this king can be 
fixed in a remarkable way, by a rock inscription of Sen- 
nacherib at Bavian, which states that a Tiglath-Pileser 
occupied the throne of Assyria 418 years before the 
tenth year of his own reign, and as Sennacherib was 
reigning towards the end of the eighth, or the beginning 
of the seventh century, this would throw back the time 
of Tiglath-Pileser’s reign to the latter part of the twelfth 
eentury B.C. We also learn from this same rock in- 
scription that Tiglath-Pileser was himself defeated by 
Merodach-adan-akhi, the king of Babylon, who carried 
away with him images of certain Assyrian gods, show- 
ing that Babylon at this period was independent of As- 
syria, and a formidable rival to her power. Of Asshur- 
bani-pal I, the son and successor of Tiglath-Pileser, 
nothing is known. Only one record of him has been 
hitherto discovered, and this was found at Knvunjik. 
This name was softened or corrupted by the Greeks into 
Sardanapalus. After this king a break occurs in the 
line of succession which cannot be supplied. It is 
tlfcuight, however, not to have been long, as Asshur- 
adan-akhi is supposed to have begun to reign about 
1050, and therefore to have been contemporary with 
David. This monarch, and the three kings who suc- 
ceeded him, are obscure and unimportant, not being 
known for anything else than repairing and adding to 
the palaces at Kalah Sherghat. Their names arc As- 
shur-danin-il, Iva-lush II, and Tiglathi-Nin. 

With the last of these, however, Asshur ceased to 
he the royal residence. The seat of government was 
transferred by his son Asshur-bani-pal to Calah, now 
supposed to be represented by Nimrftd, forty miles to 
the north, near the continence of the upper Zab and the 
Tigris, and on the east bank of the latter river. The 
reason of this change is not known ; but it is thought 
that it was connected with the extension of the empire 
in the direction of Armenia, which would therefore 
demand greater vigilance in that quarter. This king, 
Sardanapalus II, pushed his conquests to the shores of 
the Mediterranean, levied tribute of the kings of Tyre 
and Sidon, and therefore perhaps of Ethbaal, the father 
of Jezebel. lie was also the founder of the north-west 
palace at Nimritd, which is second only to that of Sen- 
nacherib, at Kuyunjik, in magnificence and extent. The 
next monarch who sat on the Assyrian throne was 
Sh aim anu-bar, the son of Sardanapalus. He reigned 
thirty-one years, spread his conquests farther than any 
of his predecessors, and recorded them on the black 
obelisk now in the British Museum. In his reign the 
power of the first Assyrian empire seems to have culmi- 


nated. He carried his victorious army over all the 
neighboring countries, imposing tribute upon all Baby- 
lonia, Mesopotamia, Syria, Media, Armenia, and the 
scriptural kingdoms of Hamath and Damascus. The 
latter under Benhadadand ITazael are alike conspicuous 
among his vanquished enemies. But what is of para- 
mount interest in the records of this king is the identi- 
fication in the second epigraph in the above-named obe- 
lisk of the name of Jehu the king of Israel, who there ap- 
pears as Yahua the son of Khumri, and is said to have 
given the Assyrian monarch tribute of gold and silver. 
This name was discovered independently, but almost on 
the self-same day, both by Dr. Ilincks and colonel 
llawlinson, the latter being at Bagdad and the former 
in the north of Ireland. It is supposed that Jehu is 
called the son of Khumri or Orari, either as being king 
of Samaria, the city which Omri built, or as claiming 
descent from the founder of that city to strengthen his 
right to the throne, and possibly even as being descended 
from him on the mother’s side. 

Shalmanu-bar was the founder of the central palace 
at Nimrud, and probably reigned from about 900 to 850 
or 860. lie was succeeded by his second son Shamas- 
iva, his eldest having made a revolt during the lifetime 
of his father, which probably lost him the succession, 
and was with difficulty quelled by his younger brother. 
The annals of Shamas-iva extend only over a period of 
four years. At this time the history is enveloped in 
much obscurity; but it is probable that the reign of 
Shamas-iva lasted much longer, as it is with his son and 
successor, lva-lush III, that the first Assyrian dynasty 
comes to a close, and the reigns of these two princes are 
all we have to fill up the interval from 850 to 747, which 
is about the time it is supposed to have ended. I va-lush 
is perhaps the Bui of Scripture. Among those from 
whom he received tribute are mentioned the people of 
Khinuri, i. e. Samaria ; and Mcnahem gave Bui 1000 
talents of silver to confirm the kingdom in his hand. 
There is a statue of the god Nebo in the British Museum 
which is dedicated by the artist “to his lord Iva-lush 
and his lady Sammuramit.” This personage is in all 
probability the Semiramis of the Greeks, and her age 
remarkably agrees with that which Herodotus assigns 
her, viz. five generations prior to Nitocris, who seems 
with him to represent Nebuchadnezzar, lie also speaks 
of her as a Babylonian princess; and since Iva-lush 
asserts that Asshur had “granted him the kingdom of 
Babylon,” he may very likely have acquired it in right 
of his wife, or reigned conjointly with her. But we 
cannot here replace conjecture by certainty. As we are 
altogether ignorant of the causes which terminated the 
first Assyrian dynasty or established the second, the 
interval between both may have been considerable, and 
may account for the difiicnlty above mentioned with 
respect to the period from the death of Shalmanu-bar 
and the end of the first empire. Tiglath-Pileser II. who 
founded the second empire, appears before us “without 
father, without mother.” Unlike the kings before him, 
he makes no parade of his ancestry in his inscriptions, 
from which circumstance we may fairly assume that he 
was a usurper. Much uncertainty has arisen about the 
date of his accession, because he states that he took 
tribute from Menahem in his eighth year, which would 
make it B.C. 6G7 or 7G8 (received chronology), whereas 
it is more likely that it was connected in some way with 
the change of events in Babylon that gave rise to the 
rcra of Nabonassar, or 747. However, as the Sept, gives 
the reign of Manasseh thirty-five years instead of fifty- 
five, this diminution of twenty years would exactly 
rectify the discrepancy, or else it is possible that in the 
said inscription Mcnahem may be by mistake for Bekah, 
since he is joined with Kezin, whom Scripture always 
couples with Bekah. The annals of Tiglath-Pileser II 
extend over a period of seventeen years, and lecord his 
wars against Mesopotamia, Armenia, and Meuia ; he also 
invaded Babylon, took the city of Sepharvaim or Sip- 
para, and slew Kezin, the king of Syria. It was this 
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king wliom Ahaz met at Damascus when he saw the 
altar of which he sent the pattern to Urijah the priest 
at Jerusalem. Of Shalmaneser, his probable successor, 
little is known but what has come down to us in the 
sacred narrative. His name has not been found on the 
monuments. Shalmaneser twice invaded Israel ; upon 
the first occasion it seems that Hosliea the king bought 
him off by tribute, but subsequently revolted upon 
having made an alliance with Sabaco or So, king of 
Egypt. Upon this Shalmaneser again invaded Israel, 
and besieged Samaria for the space of three years. He 
is supposed to have died or to have been deposed before 
the city surrendered, and to have left the final subjuga- 
tion of it to his successor. This was Sargon or Sargina, 
who came to the throne in B.C. 721, was the founder of 
a dynasty, and is therefore suspected of being a usurper. 
He* reigned nineteen years after the captives of Sama- 
ria had been brought to Assyria; he made war against 
Babylon, and perhaps placed Merodach-Baladan upon 
the throne. After this he marched in the direction 
of southern Syria and Egypt. At this time the latter 
country was under the dominion of the twenty-fifth or 
Ethiopian dynasty, and would seem to have recently 
gained possession of the five Philistine cities, according 
to the prediction of Isa. xix, 18. It is remarkable that 
Sargon speaks of Gaza as belonging to Egypt, and its 
king is said to have been defeated at liaphia by the 
Assyrian monarch. Upon this the Egyptian “ Pha- 
raoh” paid Sargon tribute of gold, horses, camels, etc. 
Afterwards he made war in Hamath, Cappadocia, and 
Armenia, turning his arms also against Mount Zagros 
and the Medes, whose cities he colonized with his 
Israelitish captives. Later he made a second expedi- 
tion into Syria, and took Aslidod by his Tartan, or 
general (Isa. xx, i), the king of that place flying to 
Egypt, which is said to be under the dominion of 
Mirukha or Meroe. At this time, also, Tyre fell under 
his power. Subsequently he made a second war upon 
Babylonia, and drove Merodach-Baladan, who seems 
to have olfended him, into banishment. Finally, the 
Greeks of Cyprus, who are called “ the Yaha Nage tribes 
of Yunau” or Ionia, are named among those who paid 
him tribute. He appears to have removed the seat of 
government from Calah to Ivhorsabad, called from him 
Dur-Sargina. At this time the influence of Egyptian 
taste is manifest in Assyrian works of art. Sargon was 
succeeded in the year B.C. 702 by his son Sennacherib. 
He fixed his government at Nineveh, which, being now 
greatly decayed, he completely restored, and there he 
built the magnificent structure discovered and exca- 
vated by Layard. In the repairs of the great palace 
alone he is said to have employed no less than 3G0,000 
men among his captives from Chaldrea, Armenia, and 
elsewhere. Sennacherib immediately after his accession 
proceeded to Babylon, where Merodach-Baladan had 
contrived to place himself again upon the throne with 
the aid of the Susianians. He fought a bloody battle 
with him, in which the Babylonian was entirely de- 
feated, and then appointed Belibus, or Eli bus, Viceroy 
of Babylon. In his second year he marched on the 
north and cast of Assyria, and penetrated to certain Me- 
dian tribes whom he asserts to have been quite unknown 
to his predecessors. The Philistines also were subdued 
by him, and the kings of Egypt who fought with him 
near Laehish were worsted. Lachish and Libnah fell 
before his arms, and llezekiah, at Jerusalem, had to pur- 
chase peace hv a tribute of 300 talents of silver and 30 
talents of gold (2 Kings xviii, 13, 14). This, however, 
is not recorded in his annals, which extend only to his 
eighth year, and therefore may have occurred subse- 
quently to the period at which they close. In the year 
G99 he again marched against Babylon, defeated the 
party of Merodach-Baladan, deposed the viceroy Belibus, 
whom he had himself appointed three years before, and 
placed his own eldest son, Asshur-nadin, upon the throne. 
We know that Sennacherib reigned twenty-two years, 
because we have his twenty-second year stamped on a 


clay tablet, but it is uncertain when his second expedi- 
tion to Syria was undertaken ; some, however, consider 
his two Syrian expeditions to have been identical. The 
object of the second was to recover the cities of Lachish 
and Libnah, which had again fallen under the power 
of Egypt. While he was warring against Lachish he 
heard of the agreement that Hezekiah had entered into 
with the king of Egypt, and sent a detachment of his 
host against Jerusalem, under Rab-Saris and Rab-Sha- 
keh. For some reason which we are not told, these 
generals found it expedient to retire from Jerusalem and 
join their master, who had raised the siege of Lachish, 
at Libnah. Meanwhile Tirhakah, the Ethiopian, per- 
haps not yet king of Egypt, advanced from the south to 
meet Sennacherib, and reinforce the Egyptian party 
against whom he was contending; but before the de- 
cisive battle could be fought, the Angel of the Lord had 
smitten in the camp of the Assyrians 185,000 men. 
Sennacherib, with the rest of his army, fled in dismay, 
and the Egyptians perhaps commemorated his disaster 
in the manner related by Herodotus (ii, 141). It is not a 
matter of surprise that this event is unnoticed on the 
Assyrian monuments. In all probability the murder of 
Sennacherib by his sons did not immediately follow his 
defeat at Libnah, but this also we have no means of 
knowing from the Assyrian records. He was succeeded 
by one of his younger sons (not his eldest, who had 
been regent in Babylon, and was probably dead), Esar- 
haddon, or Asshur-akh -iddina. He was celebrated 
for his victories and his magnificent buildings. lie 
carried on his father’s war with Egypt, which country, 
as well as Ethiopia, lie seems to have subdued. lie is 
also thought to have reigned in his own person at Baby- 
lon, and perhaps to have held his court indifferently 
either at Nineveh or Babylon, which would account for 
Manasseh being carried by the captains of the king of 
Assyria to Babylon (2 Chron. xxxiii, 11); but in B.C. 
GG7, thirteen years after his accession, he was succeed- 
ed on the throne of Babylon by Saosduchinus, who was 
either a rebel or a viceroy appointed by Esarliaddon. 
About the year GG0 his son Asshur-bani-pal, or Sarda- 
napalus III, succeeded to the throne of Assyria, and 
with him began the fall of the empire. He may have 
reigned till G40; but he feebly imitated the conquests of 
his predecessors, and appears to have contented himself 
with hunting. lie was succeeded by his son Assliur- 
emit-ili, the last king of whom any records have been 
discovered. Under him Assyria was hastening its 
downfall, and Cvaxares, with his victorious Medes, was 
preparing for the final attack. If he was not the last 
king, he was the last but one, and the Saracus of Berosus, 
perhaps his brother, may have succeeded him, or else we 
must consider Saracus to be identical with Asshur-emit- 
ili, who corresponded in fate with the warlike Sarda- 
napalus of the Greeks, 

III. Present Ruins . — Previous to recent excavations 
and researches, the ruins which occupied the presumed 
site of Nineveh seemed to consist of mere shapeless 
heaps or mounds of earth and rubbish. Unlike the 
vast masses of brick masonry which mark the site of 
Babylon, they showed externally no signs of artificial 
construction, except perhaps here and there the traces 
of a rude wall of sun-dried bricks. Some of these 
mounds were of enormous dimensions, looking in the 
distance rather like natural elevations than the work 
of men’s hands. Upon and around them, however, 
were scattered innumerable fragments of pottery — the 
unerring evidence of former habitations. Some had 
been chosen by the scattered population of the land as 
sites for villages, or for small mud-built forts, the mound 
itself affording means of refuge and defence against the 
marauding parties of Bedouins and Kurds which for 
generations have swept over the face of the country. 
The summits of others were sown with corn or barley. 
During the spring months they were covered with grass 
and flowers, bred by the winter rains. The Arabs call 
these mounds “Tell,” the Turcomans and Turks “Tep- 
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peh,” both words being equally applied to natural hills 
and elevations, and the first having been used in the 
same double sense by the most ancient Shemitic races 
(comp. Hebrew bn, “a hill,” “a mound,” “a heap of 
rubbish” [Ezek. iii, 15; Ezra ii, 59; Neh. vii, Cl ; 2 
Kings xix, 12]). They are found in vast numbers 
throughout the whole region watered by the Tigris and 
Euphrates and their confluents, from the Taurus to the 
Persian Gulf. They are seen, but are less numerous, in 
Syria, parts of Asia .Minor, and in the plains of Armenia. 
M herever they have been examined they appear to 
have furnished remains which identify the period of 
their construction with that of the alternate suprem- 
acy of the Assyrian, Babylonian, and Persian empires. 
They differ greatly in form, size, and height. Some 
are mere conical heaps, varying from fifty to one hun- 
dred and fifty feet high ; others have a broad, flat sum- 
mit, and very precipitous, cliff-like sides, furrowed by 
deep ravines worn by the winter rains. Such mounds 
are especially numerous in the region to the east of the 
Tigris, in which Kineveh stood, and some of them must 
mark the ruins of the Assyrian capital. There is no 
edifice mentioned by ancient authors as forming part of 
the cit}', which we are required, as in the case of Baby- 
lon, to identify with any existing remains, except the 
tomb, according to some, of Ninus, according to others, 
of Sardanapalus, which is recorded to have stood at the 
entrance of Nineveh (Diod. Sic. ii, 7; Amynt. Frag. 


[ed. Muller], p. 136). The only 
difficult}' is to determine which 
ruins are to be comprised within 
the actual limits of the ancient 
city. 

1. The northern extremity 
of the principal collection of 
mounds on the eastern bank of 
the Tigris may be fixed at She- 
rif Khan, and the southern at 
Nimrud, about six and a half 
miles from the junction of that 
river with the great Zab, the 
ancient Lycus. Eastward they 
extend to Khorsabad, about ten 
miles north by east of Sheri f 
Khan, and to Karamless, about 
fifteen miles north-east of Nim- 
rud. Within the area of this 
irregular quadrangle are to be 
found, in every direction, traces 
of ancient edifices and of former 
population. It comprises vari- 
ous separate and distinct groups 
of ruins, four of which, if not 
more, are the remains of forti- 
fied enclosures or strongholds, 
defended by walls and ditches, 
towers and ramparts. The prin- 
cipal are : (1) the group imme- 
diately opposite Mosul, includ- 
ing the great mounds of Kuyim- 
jik (also called by the Arabs 
Armushiyah) and Nebbi Yu- 
nus; (2) that near the junction 
of the Tigris and Zab, compris- 
ing the mounds of Nimrud and 
Atlmr; (3) Khorsabad, about 
ten miles to the east of the for- 
mer river; (4) Sherif Khan, 
about five and a half miles to 
the north of Kuyunjik; and (5) 
Selamlyah, three miles to the 
north of Nimrud. Other large 
mounds are Baaskeikhah, Ka- 
ramless, where the remains of 
fortified enclosures may perhaps 
be traced, Baazani, Yarumjeh, 
and Bellawat. It is scarcely necessary to observe that 
all these names are comparatively modern, dating from 
after the Mohammedan conquest. The respective posi- 
tion of these ruins will be seen in the accompanying map. 
We will describe the most important. 

(1.) The ruins opposite Mosul consist of an enclosure 
formed by a continuous line of mounds, resembling a 
vast embankment of earth, but marking the remains of 
a wall, the western face of which is interrupted by the 
two great mounds of Kuyunjik and Nebbi Yunus. To 
the east of this enclosure are the remains of an extensive 
line of defences, consisting of moats and ramparts. The 
inner wall forms an irregular quadrangle with very un- 
equal sides — the northern being 2333 yards, the western 
or the river-face, 4533, the eastern (where the wall is 
almost the segment of a circle) 5300 yards, and the 
southern but little more than 1000; altogether 13,200 
yards, or seven English miles and four furlongs. The 
present height of this earthen wall is between forty and 
fifty feet. Here and there a mound more lofty than 
the rest covers the remains of a tower or a gateway. 
The walls appear to have been originally faced, at least 
to a certain height, with stone masonry, some remains 
of which have been discovered. The mound of Kuyun- 
jik is of irregular form, being nearly square at the south- 
west corner, and ending almost in a point at the north- 
east. It is about 1300 yards in length, by 500 in its 
greatest width ; its greatest height is 96 feet, and 
its sides are precipitous, with occasional deep ravines 
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or watercourses. The summit is nearly flat, but falls 
from the west to the east. A small village formerly 
stood upon it, but has of late years been abandoned. 
The Khosr, a narrow but deep and sluggish stream, 
sweeps around the southern side of the mound on its 
way to join the Tigris. Anciently dividing itself into 
two branches, it completely surrounded Kuyunjik. 
Ncbbi Yunus is considerably smaller than Kuyunjik, 
being about 530 yards by 430, and occupying an area 
of about 40 acres. In height it is about the same. It 
is divided into two nearly equal parts by a depression 
in the surface. Upon it is a Turcoman village contain- 
ing the apocryphal tomb of Jonah, and a burial-ground 
held in great sanctity by Mohammedans from its vicinity 
to this sacred edifice. Remains 
of entrances or gateway's have 
been discovered in the north- 
ern and eastern walls ( b and c). 

The Tigris formerly ran beneath 
the western wall, and at the foot 
of the two great mounds. It is 
now about a mile distant from 
them, but during very high spring 
floods it sometimes reaches its 
ancient bed. The western face 
of the enclosure («) was thus pro- 
tected by the river. The north- 
ern and southern faces — b and 
d — were strengthened by deep 
and broad moats. The eastern (c), being most accessible 
to an enemy, was most strongly fortified, and presents 
the remains of a very elaborate system of defences. The 
Khosr, before entering the enclosure, which it divides 
into two nearly equal parts, ran for some distance almost 
parallel to it ( f ), and supplied the place of an artificial 
ditch for about half the length of the eastern wall. The 
remainder of the wall was protected by two wide moats 
(A), fed by the stream, the supply of water being regulated 


by dams, of which traces still exist. In addition, one 
or more ramparts of earth were thrown up, and a moat 
excavated between the inner walls and the Khosr, the 
eastern bank of which was very considerably raised by 
artificial means. Below, or to the south of the stream, 
a third stream, excavated in the compact conglomerate 
rock, and about two hundred feet broad, extended al- I 


most the whole length of the eastern face, joining the 
moat on the south. An enormous outer rampart of 
earth, still in some places above eighty feet in height 
( i ), completed the defences on this side. A few mounds 
outside this rampart probably mark the sites of detached 
towers or fortified posts. This elaborate system of 
fortifications was singularly well devised to resist the 
attacks of an enemy. It is remarkable that within the 
enclosure, with the exception of Kuyunjik and Nebbi 
Yunus, no mounds or irregularities in the surface of the 
soil denote ruins of any size. The ground is, however, 
strewed in every direction with fragments of brick, pot- 
tery. and the usual signs of ancient population. 

(2.) Nimrud consists of a similar enclosure of con- 


secutive mounds — the remains of ancient walls. The 
system of defences is, however, very inferior in impor- 
tance and completeness to that of Kuyunjik. The in- 
dications of towers occur at regular intervals; 108 may 
still be traced on the northern and eastern sides. The 
area forms an irregular square, about 2331 yards by 
2095, containing about 1000 acres. The northern and 
eastern sides were defended by r moats, the western and 
southern walls by the river, which once flowed im- 
mediately beneath them. On the south-west- 
ern face is a great mound, 700 yards by 400, 
and covering about GO acres, with a cone or 
pyramid of earth about 140 feet high rising in 
the north-western corner of it. At the south- 
eastern angle of the enclosure is a group of 
lofty mounds called by the Arabs, after Nim- 
rod’s lieutenant, Athur (comp. Gen. x, 11). 
According to the Arab geographers this name 
at one time applied to all the ruins of Nimrud 
(Layard, Nin. and its Remains , ii, 245, note). 
Within the enclosure a few slight irregulari- 
ties in the soil mark the sites of ancient hab- 
itations, but there are no indications of ruins 
of buildings of any size. Fragments of brick 
and pottery abound. The Tigris is now one 
and a half miles distant from the mounds, but 
sometimes reaches them during extraordinary 
floods. 

(3.) The enclosure-walls of Khorsabad form 
a square of about 2000 yards. They show the 
remains of towers and gateways. There are 
apparently no traces of moats or ditches. The 
mound which gives its name to this group of 
ruins rises on the north-west face. It may be 
divided into two parts or stages, the upper 
about G50 feet square and 30 feet high, and the 
lower, adjoining it, about 1350 by 300. Its 
summit was formerly occupied by an Arab 
village. In one corner there is a pyramid or 
cone, similar to that at Nimrud. but very infe- 
rior in height and size. Within the interior 
are a few mounds marking the sites of propyhva and 
similar detached monuments, but no traces of consider- 
able buildings. These ruins were known to the early 
Arab geographers by the name of “ Saraim,” probably 
a traditional corruption of the name of Sargon, the king 
who founded the palaces discovered there. 

(4.) Sherif Khan, so called from a small village in the 
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Mounds of Khorsabad. 


neighborhood, consists of a group of mounds of no great 
size when compared with other Assyrian ruins, and 
without traces of an outer wall. Selamiyah is an en- 
closure of irregular form, situated upon a high bank 
overlooking the Tigris, about 5000 yards in circuit, and 
containing an area of about 410 acres, apparently once 
surrounded by a ditch or moat. It contains no mound 
or ruin, and even the earthen rampart which marks the 
walls has in many places nearly disappeared. The name 
is derived from an Arab town once of some importance, 
but now reduced to a miserable village inhabited by 
Turcomans. 

2. The greater part of the discoveries which, of late 
years, have thrown so much light upon the history and 
condition of the ancient inhabitants of Nineveh were 
made in the ruins of Nimrud, Knyunjik, and Khorsabad. 
The first traveller who carefully examined the supposed 
site of the city was Mr. Rich, formerly political agent 
for the East India Company at Bagdad; but his inves- 
tigations were almost entirely confined to Kuvunjik and 
the surrounding mounds, of which he made a survey in 
1820. From them he obtained a few relics, such as in- 
scribed pottery and bricks, cylinders, and gems. Some 
time before a bass-relief representing men and animals 
had been discovered, but had been destroyed by the 
Mohammedans, lie subsequently visited the mound 
of Nimrud, of which, however, he was unable to make 
more than a hasty examination (Narrative of a Resi- 
dence in Kurdistan, ii, 131). Several travellers described 
the ruins after Mr. Rich, but no attempt was made to 
explore them systematically until M. Botta was ap- 
pointed French consul at Mosul in 1843. While exca- 
vating in the mound of Khorsabad, to which he had 
been directed by a peasant, he discovered a row of up- 
right alabaster slabs, forming the panelling or skirting 
of the lower part of the walls of a chamber. This cham- 
ber was found to communicate with others of similar 
construction, and it soon became evident that the re- 
mains of an edifice of considerable size were buried in 
the mound. The French government having given the 
necessary funds, the ruins were fully explored. They 
consisted of the lower part of a number of halls, rooms, 
and passages, for the most part wainscoted with slabs 
of coarse gray alabaster, sculptured with figures in re- 
lief, the principal entrances being formed by colossal 
human-headed winged bulls. No remains of exterior 
architecture of any great importance were discovered. 
The calcined limestone and the great accumulation of 
charred wood and charcoal showed that the building 
had been destroyed by fire. Its upper part had entirely 
disappeared, and its general plan could only be restored 
by the remains of the lower story. The collection of 
Assyrian sculptures in the Louvre came from these ruins. 


1 The excavations subsequently carried on by MM. 
Place and Fresnel at Khorsabad led to the discovery, in 
the enclosure below the platform, of propvlaea, flanked 
bv colossal luiman-headed bulls, and of other detached 
buildings forming the approaches to the palace, and also 
of some of the gateways in the enclosure-walls, orna- 
mented with similar mythic figures. 

M. Botta’s discoveries at Khorsabad were followed by 
those of Mr. Layard at Nimrud and Kuvunjik, made 
between the years 1845 and 1850. The mound of Nim- 
rud was found to contain the ruins of several distinct 
edifices, erected at different periods — materials for the 
construction of the latest having been taken from an 
earlier building. The most ancient stood at the north- 
west comer of the platform, the most recent at the 
south-east. In general plan and in construction they 
resembled the ruins of Khorsabad — consisting of a 
number of halls, chambers, and galleries, panelled with 
sculptured and inscribed alabaster slabs, and opening 
one into the other by doonvays generally formed by 
pairs of colossal human-headed winged bulls or lions. 
The exterior architecture could not be traced. The 
lofty cone or pyramid of earth adjoining this edifice 
covered the ruins of a building the basement of which 
was a square of 1G5 feet, and consisted, to the height of 
20 feet, of a solid mass of sun-dried bricks, faced on the 
four sides by blocks of stone carefully squared, bevelled, 
and adjusted. This stone facing singularly enough co- 
incides exactly with the height assigned by Xenophon 
to the stoue plinth of the walls (A nab. iii, 4), and is 
surmouuted, as he describes the plinth to have been, 
by a superstructure of bricks, nearly every kiln-burned 
brick bearing an inscription. Upon this solid sub- 
structure there probably rose, as in the Babylonian 
temples, a succession of platforms or stages, diminishing 
in size, the highest having a shrine or altar upon it 
(Layard, Nin. and Bab. ch. v). A vaulted chamber or 
gallery, 100 feet long, 6 broad, and 12 high, crossed the 
centre of the mound on a level with the summit of the 
stone-masonrv. It had evidently been broken into and 
rifled of its contents at some remote period, and may 
have been a royal sepulchre — the tomb of Ninus or 
Sardanapalus, which stood at the entrance of Nineveh. 
It is the tower described by Xenophon at Larissa as be- 
ing 1 plethron (100 feet) broad and 2 plethra high. It 
appears to have been raised by the son of the king who 
built the north-west palace, and whose name in the cu- 
neiform inscriptions is supposed to be identified with 
that of Sardanapalus. Shalmanubar or Shalmaneser, 
the builder of this tomb or tower, also erected in the 
centre of the great mound a second palace, which ap- 
pears to have been destroyed to furnish materials for 
later buildings. The black obelisk now' in the British 
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Museum was found among its ruins. On the west face 
of the mound, and adjoining* the centre palace, are the 
remains of a third edifice, built by the grandson of Shal- 
manubar, whose name is read Iva-lush, and who is be- 
lieved to be the Pul of the Hebrew Scriptures. It con- 
tained some important inscribed slabs, but no sculptures. 
Esarhaddon raised (about B.C. G80) at the south-west 
corner of the platform another royal abode of consid- 
erable extent, but constructed principally of materials 
brought from his predecessor’s palaces. In the opposite 
or south-east corner are the ruins of a still later palace 
built by his grandson Asshur-emit-ili, very inferior in 
size and in splendor to other Assyrian edifices. Its 
rooms were small ; it appears to have had no great halls, 
and the chambers were panelled with slabs of common 
stone, without sculpture or inscriptions. Some impor- 
tant detached figures, believed to bear the name of the 
historical Semiramis, were, however, found in its ruins. 
At the south-west corner of the mound of Kuvunjik 
stood a palace built by Sennacherib (about B.C. 700), 
exceeding in size and in magnificence of decoration all 
others hitherto explored. It occupied nearly 100 acres. 
Although much of the building yet remains to be ex- 
amined, and much has altogether perished, about 60 
courts, halls (some nearly 150 feet square), rooms, and 
passages (one 200 feet long) have been discovered, all 
panelled with sculptured slabs of alabaster. The en- 
trances to the edifice and to the principal chambers 
were flanked by groups of winged human-headed lions 
and bulls of colossal proportions — some nearly 20 feet in 
height; 27 portals thus formed were excavated by Mr. 
Layard. A second palace was erected on the same plat- 
form by the son of Esarhaddon, the third king of the 
name of Sardanapalus. In it were discovered sculptures 
of great interest and beauty, among them the series rep- 
resenting the lion-lmnt now in the British Museum. 
Owing to the sanctity attributed by Mohammedans to 
the supposed tomb of Jonah, great difficulties were ex- 
perienced in examining the mound upon which it stands. 
A shaft sunk within the walls of a private house led to 
the discovery of sculptured slabs; and excavations sub- 
sequently carried on by agents of the Turkish govern- 
ment proved that they formed part of a palace erected 
by Esarhaddon. Two entrances or gateways in the 
great enclosure-walls have been excavated— one (at l 
on plan) flanked by colossal human-beaded bulls and 
human figures. They, as well as the walls, appear, ac- 
cording to the inscriptions, to have been constructed by 
Sennacherib. No propvltca or detached buildings have 
as yet been discovered within the enclosure. At Sherif 


Khan are the ruins of a temple, but n<? sculptured slabs 
have been dug up there. It was founded by Senna- 
cherib, and added to by his grandson. At Selamiyah 
no remains of buildings nor any fragments of sculpture 
or inscriptions have been discovered. 

8. The most recent explorer in this field is Mr. George 
Smith, of the British Museum. The commencement of 
Mr. Smith's studies and researches in the field of As- 
syrian archeology practically took place in the year 
1866, when he engaged in the examination of Sir Henry 
Bawlinson’s casts and fragments of inscriptions in the 
British Museum, with a view to the elucidation of sev- 
eral questions in the Old-Testament history. lie first 
lighted upon a curious inscription of Shalmaneser II, 
giving an account of the war against Ilazael, king of 
Syria, and relating that it was in the eighteenth year 
of Shalmaneser when he received tribute from Jehu. 
His next labors were devoted to the cylinders contain- 
ing the history of Asshur-bani-pal, the Sardanapalus of 
the Greeks. The annals of this monarch were then in 
considerable confusion, but by dint of patient compari- 
son of the various copies, Mr. Smith at length succeed- 
ed in obtaining a fair text of the earlier part of these 
inscriptions. Pursuing his investigations, he discover- 
ed several important fragments of the annals of Tiglath- 
Pileser, containing notices of Azariah, king of Judah, 
and of Pekah and Ilosliea, kings of Israel. In the 
course of four years he had discovered new portions of 
the Assyrian canon, several accounts of the early con- 
quest of Babylonia by the Elamites, and a religions 
calendar of the Assyrians, in which every month* is 
divided into four weeks, and the seventh days marked 
out as Sabbaths, in which no work was to be performed. 
During 1870 he was occupied with preparing the large 
work on the history of Asshur-bani-pal, giving the 
cuneiform texts, transcriptions, and translations, which 
was published in 1871. In 1872 Mr. Smith discovered 
the tablets containing the Clmldfean account of the Del- 
uge, which attracted a good deal of attention both at 
home and abroad. 

The interest taken in these discoveries prompted the 
proprietors of the London Telegraph newspaper to ad- 
vance the sum of one thousand guineas for fresh re- 
searches at Nineveh, Mr. Smith to conduct the expedi- 
tion. lie accordingly started from London Jan. 20, 
1873. and on March 2 arrived at t he ruins of Nineveh. 
After an excursion to Bagdad and Babylon, he returned 
to Nineveh about April 1, and commenced excavations 
on the mound of Nimrud on the third of that month. 
His work at first, which was on a small scale, was di- 
rected to the temple of Nebo. Here he discovered 
some inscriptions, but most of them were duplicates of 
texts already known. Excepting the stone basement 
of the temple and a few chambers around it, the whole 
was in a ruinous condition. After the city had declined, 
this part of the mound appears to have been used as a 
granary. A large tunnel was burrowed through the walls 
and chambers on the eastern face. This was found 
packed with grain, black and rotten from age. In the 
central part excavations had been made for tombs, 
destroying considerable portions of the temple. The 
more prominent parts of the building were of large 
square red blocks of stone at the bottom, and sun-dried 
bricks at the top. On each side of the entrance stood 
a colossal figure of Nebo, with crossed arms, in the at- 
titude of meditation. In one of the eastern chambers 
Mr. Smith discovered a fragment of the reign of Tig- 
lath-Pileser, but there was nothing else of great interest 
in the neighborhood. Many of the inscriptions have 
suffered very much since the excavations of Mr. Layard. 
The explorations at Nimrud were closed on May 8, 
without any important results, and Mr. Smith proceed- 
ed to prepare for his researches among the ruins of 
Nineveh, opposite the town of Mosul. After commenc- 
ing operations on one of these mounds, with a view to 
recover inscribed terra-cotta tablets, Mr. Smith found 
several valuable inscriptions, which served in some de- 
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grcc as compensation for his labors. Much to his sur- 
prise, one of the fragments contained the greater por- 
tion pf seventeen lines of inscription belonging to the 
first column of the Chalchean account of the Deluge, fit- 
ting into the only place where there was a serious blank 
in the story. Among other discoveries were a small 
tablet of Esarhaddon, king of Assyria, some new frag- 
ments of one of the historical cylinders of Asshur-bani- 
pal, and a curious fragment of the history of Sargon, 
king of Assyria, relating to his expedition against Ash- 
dod. On the same fragment was a part of the list of 
Median chiefs who paid tribute to Sargon. l\art of an 
inscribed cylinder of Sennacherib, and half of an amulet 
in onyx, with the name and titles of this monarch, were i 
subsequently found, with implements of bronze, iron, and 
glass. There was part of a crystal throne, a most mag- 
nificent article of furniture, closely resembling in shape 
the bronze throne discovered by Mr. Layard at Nimrud. 
Near the close of his excavations, while preparing to 
return to England, Mr. Smith disinterred a fragment of 
a curious syllabary, divided into four perpendicular 
columns. In the first column was given the phonet- 
ic value of the cuneiform characters; the characters 
themselves were written in the second column; the 
third column contained the names and meanings of the 
signs; while the fourth column gave the words and 
ideas which it represented. The work was brought to 
a close on June 0, and on the same day Mr. Smith 
started on his return journey to Europe, with the an- 
tiquities which he had collected. 

The arrival of the antiquities in England called forth 
great interest in the results of the expedition, and the 
trustees of the British Museum directed Mr. Smith to 
return to Mosul, setting aside a sum of £1000 for the 
enterprise. On this occasion he left London Nov. 25, 
1873, and, traversing his former route, arrived at Alex- 
andretta on Dec. 9. He arrived at Mosul Jan. 1, 1874, 
and at once engaged a number of men to dig over 
the earth on the spot of the last year’s excavations. 
Soon afterwards they commenced work on the mound, 
bringing a fine fragment of a tablet and a bronze figure 
as the first-fruits of the excavation. In spite of the 
embarrassments caused by the Turkish officials, Mr. 
Smith continued the work of excavation with great 
diligence and with considerable success. Remains of 
sculptures were discovered with inscriptions from the 
temples of Nebo and Merodach. There were also in- 
scriptions from Shalmaneser I, king of Assyria, record- 
ing that he founded the palace of Nineveh; and mixed 
up with these were remains of inscriptions belonging 
to the same monarch, stating that he restored the tem- 
ple of Islitar. From the same spot came inscriptions 
of his son, Tugulti-ninip, the conqueror of Babylonia, 
relating that he also restored the temple of Ishtar, and 
inscriptions of a similar purport of the nionarchs As- 
shurnazir-pal and Shalmaneser II. Some curious speci- 
mens of pottery, ornamented with figures laid on the 
clay, were found near the same spot. Between the 
chambers in the centre of the mound and the eastern 
edge there were fragments of a palace and temple. 
The remains of the temple were most of them found in 
a square chamber, seemingly of later date, built up of 
stones from the Assyrian buildings near it. All along 
the walls were placed small square slabs with inscrip- 
tions of Asshur-bani-pal, dedicated to the goddess of 
Nineveh, none of them in their original position. Near 
this chamber were fragments of an obelisk in black 
stone built into a later wall, and many fragments of a 
palace which stood in the neighborhood. Among 
these was an inscription of a king of Assyria, B.C. 

1 170, and several fragments from sculptured walls rep- 
resenting processions of warriors. Near one corner of 
the palace was found the head of a female divinity, the 
hair arranged in bunches of curls on each side, the face 
exhibiting the usual corpulent style of Assyrian female 
beauty. Among other fragments was the opening por- 
tion of a copy from an early Babylonian inscription, 


giving the names of six new Babylonian kings, and 
some curious details of early Babylonian history. At 
a subsequent date was found a new portion of the sixth 
tablet of the Deluge series. 

The principal excavation was carried on over what 
Layard calls the library -chamber of the south-west 
palace. Upon removing the top earth from a section 
of the palace around the region of the library-chamber, 
Mr. Smith was rewarded with a variety of discoveries 
of a valuable character. At first nothing turned up but 
modern objects, coins, pottery, and glass, but on going 
deeper the Assyrian cuneiform tablets were of frequent 
occurrence. In front of one of the entrances Mr. Smith * 
I discovered the lintel of a door-wav, formed of a block 
of stone six feet long, and sculptured along the face. 
In the centre was an ornamental cup or vase with two 
handles; on each side stood a winged griffin or dragon ; 
and over the cup and the dragon was an ornament of 
honeysuckles. This curious lintel is the first Assyrian 
object of the kind which has been discovered, and it is 
no wonder that when lifted out of the excavation it ex- 
cited a thrill of pleasure. Many fragments were found 
along the floor of a long gallery, including syllabaries, 
bilingual lists, and mythological and historical tablets. 
There was a beautiful bronze Assyrian fork, with two 
prongs joined by an ornamental shoulder to a shaft of 
spiral work, ending in the head of an ass. This is a 
unique specimen of Assyrian work, and shows the ad- 
vance of the people in the refinements of life. Near by 
was found part of a curious astrolabe and fragments of 
the history of Sargon, king of Assyria, B.C. 722. In 
one place, below the level of the floor, Mr. Smith dis- 
covered a fine fragment of the history of Assluir-bani- 
pal, containing new and curious matter relating to his 
Egyptian wars, and to the allairs of Gygcs, king of 
Lydia. From this part of the palace he also gained 
the shoulder of a colossal statue, with an inscription of 
Asshur-bani-pal. In another spot he obtained a bone 
spoon, and a fragment of a tablet with the history of 
the seven evil spirits. Near this was found a bronze 
style, with which the cuneiform tablets were probably 
impressed. In another part of the excavation there 
were the remains of crystal and alabaster vases, and 
specimens of the royal seal. One of these was a clay 
impression of the seal of Sargon, king of Assyria. 

Mr. Smith left Mosul on April 4, and after various 
interesting excursions arrived at Alexandria toward 
the end of May, and finally reached London on June 9. 
The most important result of the expedition was the 
recovery of new tablets containing the Chaklrean ac- 
count of the Deluge. There is still much required to 
complete the series, but in their present state they form 
one of the most remarkable collections of inscriptions 
yet discovered. The whole number of inscriptions dis- 
covered by Mr. Smith, during the four months in which 
he was engaged in excavation, amounted to over 3000, 
besides many other objects of great archeological in- 
terest. In many instances they comprised very im- 
portant texts and antiquities. The majority of the 
fragments form parts of texts of which the other por- 
tions were already in the British Museum, and the new 
fragments afford data for the completion or enlarge- 
ment of those inscriptions. In no branch of cuneiform 
inquiry have the late researches added more to our 
knowledge than in the early Babylonian history. It is 
uncertain how far back the records of Babylonia ex- 
tend, and the lists of kings are too imperfect to afford 
materials for the construction of a satisfactory scheme. 
There is no doubt, however, that they reach up to the 
24th century B.C., and some scholars are of opinion 
that they stretch nearly two thousand years beyond 
that time; but it will probably require many expedi- 
tions to the country in order to ascertain its primitive 
history. The new inscriptions favor the opinion that 
the country gained a prominent place in the world 
much earlier than some have supposed. Valuable data 
have been added to the period of Assyrian history con- 
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temporary with the kings of Judah and Israel. On the 
comparative chronology of the Assyrian and Jewish 
kingdoms, Mr. Smith’s expeditions have added nothing 
to our previous knowledge. Of the later Babylonian 
period — the time of Nebuchadnezzar and his successors 
— there are a few new dated documents and some use- 
ful inscriptions belonging to the succeeding Persian 
empire. The most valuable of the later inscriptions 
is that which fixes the date of the rise of the Parthian 
empire, which has so long been a doubtful point among 
chronologists. 

4. The Assyrian edifices were so nearly alike in gen- 
eral plan, construction, and decoration that one descrip- 
tion will suffice for all. They were built upon artificial 
mounds or platforms, varying in height, but generally 


from 30 to 50 feet above the level of the surrounding 
country, and solidly constructed of regular layers of 
sun-dried bricks, as at Nimrud, or consisting merely of 
earth and rubbish heaped up, as at Kuyunjik. 1 he 
mode of raising the latter kind of mound is represented 
in a series of bass-reliefs, in which captives and prison- 
ers are seen among the workmen (Lavard, Mon. of Xin. 
2d series, pi. 14, 15). This platform was probably faced 
with stone masonry, remains of which were discovered 
at Nimrud, and broad flights of steps (such as were 
found at Khorsabad) or inclined ways led up to its sum- 
mit. Although only the general plan of the ground 
floor can now be traced, it is evident that the palaces 
had several stories built of wood and sun-dried bricks, 
which, when the building was deserted and allowed to 
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fall to decay, gradually buried the lower chambers with ' 
their ruins,' and protected the sculptured slabs from the 
effects of the weather. The depth of soil and rubbish 
above the alabaster slabs varied from a 4 few inches to 
about 20 feet. It is to this accumulation of rubbish 
above them that the bass-reliefs owe their extraordinary 
preservation. The portions of the edifices still remain- 
ing consist of halls, chambers, and galleries, opening for 
the most part into large uncovered courts. The parti- 
tion walls vary from G to 15 feet in thickness, and are 
solidly built of sun-dried bricks, against which is placed 
the panelling or skirting of alabaster slabs. No win- 
dows have hitherto been discovered, and it is probable 
that in most of the smaller chambers light was only ad- 
mitted through the doors. The wall, above the wain- 
scoting of alabaster, was plastered, and painted with fig- 
ures and ornaments. The pavement was formed either 
of inscribed slabs of alabaster, or large flat kiln-burned 
bricks. It rested upon layers of bitumen and fine sand. 
Of nearly similar construction are the modern bouses of 
Mosul, the architecture of which has probably been pre- 
served from the earliest times as that best suited to the 
climate and to the manners and wants of an Oriental 
people. The rooms are grouped in the same manner 
around open courts or large halls. The same alabaster, 
usually carved with ornaments, is used for wainscoting 
the apartments, and the walls are constructed of sun- 
dried bricks. The upper part and the external archi- 
tecture of the Assyrian palaces, both of which have en- 
tirely disappeared, can only be restored conjectnrally, 
from a comparison of monuments represented in the 
bass-reliefs, and of edifices built by nations, such as the 
Persians, who took their arts from the Assyrians. By 
such means Mr. Fergusson has, with much ingenuity, 
attempted to reconstruct a palace of Nineveh ( The Pal- 
aces of Nineveh and Persepolis restored). He presumes 
that the upper stories were built entirely of sun-dried 
bricks and wood — a supposition warranted by the ab- 
sence of stone and marble columns, and of remains of 
stone and burned-brick masonry in the rubbish and soil 
which cover and surround the ruins; that the exterior 
was richly sculptured and painted with figures and or- 
naments, or decorated with enamelled bricks of bright 
colors, and that light was admitted to the principal 
chambers on the ground-floor through a kind of gallery 
which formed the upper part of them, and upon which 
rested the wooden pillars necessary for the support of 
t he superstructure. The capitals and various details 
of these pillars, the friezes and architectural ornaments, 
he restores from the stone columns and other remains 
at Persepolis. fie conjectures that curtains, suspended 
between the pillars, kept out the glaring light of the 
sun, and that the ceilings were of wood-work, elabo- 
rately painted with patterns similar to those represented 
in the sculptures, and probably ornamented with gold 
and ivory. The discovery at Ivhorsabad of an arched 
entrance of considerable size and depth, constructed of 
sun-dried and kiln-burned bricks, the latter enamelled 
with figures, leads to the inference that some of the 
smaller chambers may have been vaulted. 

The sculptures, with the exception of the human- 
headed lions and bulls, were for the most part in low 
relief. The colossal figures usually represent the king, 
his attendants, and the gods; the smaller sculptures, 
which either cover the whole face of the slab, or are 
divided into two compartments by bands of inscriptions, 
represent battles, sieges, the chase, single combats with 
wild beasts, religious ceremonies, etc. All refer to pub- 
lic or national events; ihe hunting-scenes evidently re- 
cording the prowess and personal valor of the king as 
the head of the people — “ the mighty hunter before the 
Lord.” The sculptures appear to have been painted — 
remains of color having been found on most of them. 
Thus decorated, without and within, the Assyrian pal- 
aces must have displayed a barbaric magnificence, not, 
however, devoid of a certain grandeur and beauty, which 
no ancieut or modern edifice has probably exceeded. 


Among the small objects, undoubtedly of the Assyrian 
period, found in the ruins, were copper vessels (some 
embossed and incised with figures of men and animals 
and graceful ornaments), bells, various instruments and 
tools of copper and iron, arms (such as spear and arrow 
heads, swords, daggers, shields, helmets, and fragments 
of chain and plate armor), ivory ornaments, glass bowls 
ami vases, alabaster urns, figures and other objects in 
terra-cotta, pottery, parts of a throne, inscribed cylin- 
ders and seals of agate and other precious materials, and 
a few detached statues. All these objects show great 
mechanical skill and a correct and refined taste, indicat- 
ing considerable advance in civilization. 

These great edifices, the depositories of the national 
records, appear to have been at the same time the abode 
of the king and the temple of the gods — thus corre- 
sponding, as in Egypt, with the character of the mon- 
arch, who was both the political and religious chief of 
the nation, the special favorite of the deities, and the 
interpreter of their decrees. No building has yet been 
discovered which possesses any distinguishing features 
to mark it specially as a temple. They are all precisely 
similar in general plan and construction. Most proba- 
bly a part of the palace was set apart for religious wor- 
ship and ceremonies. Altars of stone, resembling the 
Greek tripod in form, have been found in some of the 
chambers — in one instance before a figure of the king 
himself (Layard, Nin. and Bab. p. 351). According to 
the inscriptions, it would, however, appear that the As- 
syrian monarchs built temples of great magnificence at 
Nineveh, and in various parts of the empire, and pro- 
fusely adorned them with gold, silver, and other pre- 
cious materials. 

IV. Site of the City . — -Much diversity of opinion ex- 
ists as to the identification of the ruins which may be 
properly included within the site of ancient Nineveh. 
According to Sir H. Rawlinson, and those who concur 
in his interpretation of the cuneiform characters, each 
group of mounds we have described represents a sepa- 
rate and distinct city. The name applied in the in- 
scriptions to Nimrud is supposed to read “ Ivalkbu,” and 
the ruins are consequently identified with those of the 
Calah of Genesis (x, 11); Khorsabad is Sargina, as 
i founded by Sargon, the name having been retained in 
that of Sarghun, or Saraun, by which the ruins were 
known to the Arab geographers; Sherif Khan is Tar- 
| bisi. Selanflyah has not yet been identified, no inscrip- 
tion having been found in the ruins. The name of 
| Nineveh is limited to the mounds opposite Mosul, in- 
: eluding Kuynnjik and Nebbi Yunus. Sir II. Rawlinson 
was at one time inclined to exclude even the former 
! mound from the precincts of the city ( Journ . of A s. Soc. 
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xii, 418). Furthermore, the ancient and primitive cap- 
ital of Assyria is supposed to have been not Nineveh, 
but a city named Asshur, whose ruins have been dis- 
covered at Kalah Sherghat, a mound on the right or 
west bank of the Tigris, about sixty miles south of Mo- 
sul. It need scarcely be observed that this theory rests 
entirely upon the presumed accuracy of the interpreta- 
tion of the cuneiform inscriptions, and that it is totally 
at variance with the accounts and traditions preserved 
by sacred and classical history of the antiquity, size, 
and importance of Nineveh. The area of the enclosure 
of Kuyunjik, about 1800 acres, is far too small to repre- 
sent the site of the city, built as it must have been in 
accordance with Eastern customs and manners, even 
after allowiug for every exaggeration on the part of an- 
cient writers. Captain Jones ( Topography of Nineveh , 
in the Journ . of R. Asiat.Soc. xv, 3:24) computes that 
it would contain 174,000 inhabitants, fifty square yards 
being given to each person ; but the basis of this calcn- 
tion would scarcely apply to any modern Eastern city. 
If Kuyunjik represents Nineveh, and Nimrud Calah, 
where are we to place Resen, “a great city” between 
the two? (Gen. x, 12). Scarcely at Selamiyahj only 
three miles from Nimrud, and where no ruins of any 
importance exist. On the other hand, it has been con- 
jectured that these groups of mounds are not ruins of 
separate cities, but of fortified royal residences, each 
combining palaces, temples, propvlaea, gardens, anil 
parks, and having its peculiar name; and that the}" all 
formed part of one great city built and added to at dif- 
ferent periods, and consisting of distinct quarters scat- 
tered over a very large area, and frequently very distant 
one from the other. Nineveh might thus be compared 
with Damascus, Ispahan, or perhaps more appropriately 
with Delhi, a city rebuilt at various periods, but never 
on exactly the same site, and whose ruins consequently 
cover an area but little inferior to that assigned to the 
capital of Assyria. The primitive site, the one upon 
which Nineveh was originally founded, may possibly 
have been that occupied by the mound of Kuyunjik. 
It is thus alone that the ancient descriptions of Nineveh, 
if any value whatever is to be attached to them, can be 
reconciled with existing remains. The absence of all 
traces of buildings of any size within the enclosures of 
Nimrud, Kuyunjik, and Khorsabad, and the existence 
of propyhea forming part of the approaches to the pal- 
ace, beneath and at a considerable distance from the 
great mound at Khorsabad, seem to add weight to this 
conjecture. Even Sir 11. Rawlinson is compelled to 
admit that all the ruins may have formed part of “that 
group of cities which, in the time of the prophet Jonah, 
was known by the common name of Nineveh” {On the 
Inscription of Babylonia and Assyria, in the Journ. 
As. Soc.'). But the existence of fortified palaces is 
consistent with Oriental custom, and with authentic 
descriptions of ancient Eastern cities. Such were the 
residences of the kings of Babylon, the walls of the 
largest of which were sixty stadia, or seven miles, in 
circuit, or little less than those of Kuyunjik, and con- 
siderably greater than those of Nimrud. See Baby- 
lon. The Persians, who appear to have closely imi- 
tated the Assyrians in most things, constructed similar 
fortified parks — or paradises, as they were called — which 
included royal dwelling-places (Quint. Curt. 1, 7, c. 8). 
Indeed, if the interpretation of the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions is to be trusted, the Assyrian palaces were of 
precisely the same character; for that built by Esar- 
haddon at Nebbi Yunus is stated to have been so large 
that horses and other animals were not only kept, but 
even bred within its walls (Fox Talbot, Assyr. Texts 
translated , p. 17, 18). It is evident that this description 
cannot apply to a building occupying so confined an 
area as the summit of this mound, but to a vast enclosed 
space. This aggregation of strongholds may illustrate 
the allusion in Nahum (iii, 14), “Draw thee waters for 
the siege, fortify thy strong holds,” and “repair thy for- 
tified places.” They were probably surrounded by the 


dwellings of the mass of the population, either collected 
in groups, or scattered singly in the midst of fields, or- 
chards, and gardens. There are still sufficient indica- 
tions in the country around of the sites of such habi- 
tations. The fortified enclosures, while including the 
residences of the king, his family or immediate tribe, 
his principal officers, and probably the chief priests, 
may also have served as places of refuge for the inhab- 
itants of the city at large in times of danger or attack. 
According to Diodorus (ii, 9) and Quintus Curtius (v, 
1), there was land enough within the precincts of Bab- 
ylon, besides gardens and orchards, to furnish corn for 
the wants of the whole population in case of siege; and 
in the book of Jonah, Nineveh is said to contain, be- 
sides its population, “much cattle” (iv, 1 1). As at Bab- 
ylon, no great consecutive wall of enclosure comprising 
all the ruins, such as that described by Diodorus, has 
been discovered at Nineveh, and no such wall ever ex- 
isted, otherwise some traces of so vast and massive a 
structure must have remained to this day. The River 
Gomel, the modern Ghazir-Su, may have formed the 
eastern boundary or defence of the city. As to the 
claims of the mound of Kalah Sherghat to represent the 
site of the primitive capital of Assyria called Asshur, 
they must rest entirely on the interpretation of the in- 
scriptions. This city was founded, or added to, they 
are supposed to declare, by one Shamas-Iva, the son 
and viceroy, or satrap, of Ismi-Dagon, king of Babylon, 
who reigned, it is conjectured, about B.C. 1840. As- 
syria and its capital remained subject to Babylonia until 
B.C. 1273, when an independent Assyrian dynasty was 
founded, of which fourteen kings, or more, reigned at 
Kalah Sherghat. About B.C. 930 the seat of govern- 
ment, it is asserted, was transferred by Sardanapalus 
(the second of the name, and the Sardanapalus of the 
Greeks) to the city of Kalkhu or Calah (Nimrud), which 
had been founded by an earlier monarch named Slial- 
manubar. There it continued about 250 years, when 
Sennacherib made Nineveh the capital of the empire. 
See Assyria. These assumptions seem to rest upon 
very slender grounds; and Dr. llineks altogether re- 
jects the theory of the Babylonian character of these 
early kings, believing them to be Assyrian ( Report to 
the Trustees of the Brit. Mus. on Cylinders and Ttrra- 
Cottas). It is believed that on an inscribed terra-cotta 
cylinder discovered at Khalah-Slierghat the foundation 
of a temple is attributed to this Shamas-Iva. A royal 
name similar to that of his father, Ismi-Dagon, is read 
on a brick from some ruins in Southern Babylonia, and 
the two kings are presumed to be identical, although 
there is no other evidence of the fact (Rawlinson, Herod. 
i, 45G, note 5) ; indeed the only son of this Babylonian 
king mentioned in the inscriptions is read Ibil-anu-du- 
ina, a name entirely different from that of the presumed 
viceroy of Asshur. It is by no means an uncommon 
occurrence that the same names should be found in 
royal dynasties of very different periods. The Assyrian 
dynasties furnish more than one example. It may be 
further observed that no remains of sufficient antiquity 
and importance have been discovered at Ivhalah Sher- 
ghat to justify the opinion that it was the ancient capi- 
tal. The only sculpture found in the ruins, the seated 
figure in black basalt now in the British Museum, be- 
longs to a later period than the monuments from the 
north-west palace at Nimrud. Upon the presumed 
identification above indicated, and upon no other evi- 
dence, so far as we can understand, an entirely new sys- 
tem of Assyrian history and chronology has been con- 
structed, of which a sketch has been given under the 
title Assyria (see also Bawlinson’s Herod, i, 489). It 
need only be pointed out here that this system is at va- 
riance with sacred, classical, and monumental history, 
and can scarcely be accepted as proven until the Assyr- 
ian ruins have been examined with more completeness 
than has hitherto been possible, and until the decipher- 
ment of the cuneiform inscriptions has made far greater 
progress. It has been shown how continuously tradi- 
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tion points to Nineveh as the ancient capital of Assyria. 
There is no allusion to any other city which enjoyed 
this rank. Its name occurs in the statistical table of 
Karnak, in conjunction with Xaharaina or Mesopota- 
mia, and on a fragment recently discovered by M. Ma- 
riotte, of the times of Thotmes III, or about B.C. 1490 
(IJirch, Trans, of It. Soc. of Lit. ii, 345, 2d series) ; and 
no mention has been found on any Egyptian monument 
of such cities as Assluir and Calah. Sir II. llawlinson, 
in a paper read before the Royal Society of Literature, 
has, however, contended that the Naharain, Saenkar, 
anil Assuri of the Egyptian inscriptions are not Meso- 
potamia, Singar, and Assyria, and that Nin-i-iu is not 
Nineveh at all, but refers to a city in the chain of Tau- 
rus. But these conclusions are altogether rejected by 
Egyptian scholars. Further researches may show that 
Sennacherib’s palace at Kuvunjik, and that of Sarda- 
napalus at Nimrod, were built upon the site, and above 
the remains: of very much earlier edifices. According 
to the interpretation of the inscriptions, Sardanapalus 
himself founded a temple at “Nineveh” (Eawlinson, 
J/erocl. i, 4G2), yet no traces of this building have been 
discovered at Kuvunjik. Sargon restored the walls of 
Nineveh, and declares that he erected his palace ‘-near 
to Nineveh” (ibid, p.474), while Sennacherib only claims 
to have rebuilt the palaces, which were “rent and split 
from extreme old age” (ibid. p. 475), employing 360,000 
men. captives from Chaldasa, Syria, Armenia, and Cili- 
cia, in the undertaking, and speaks of Nineveh as found- 
ed of old, and governed by his forefathers, “kings of the 
old time” (Fox Talbot, on Bellino’s cylinder, Jovrn. of 
the A.?. Soc. vol. xviii). Old palaces, a great tower, and 
ancient temples dedicated to Ishtar and Bar Muri, also 
stood there. 

V. Prophecies relating to Nineveh, and Illustrations of 
the O. T. — These are exclusively contained in the books 
of Nahum and Zephaniah; for although Isaiah foretells 
the downfall of the Assyrian empire (eh. x and xiv), he 
makes no mention of its capital. Nahum threatens the 
entire destruction of the city, so that it shall not rise 


tating army. An allusion to the overflow of the river 
may be contained in Nah. ii, 6, “The gates of the rivers 
shall be opened, and the palace shall be dissolved,” a 
prophecy supposed to have been ful tilled when the Medo- 
Babylonian army captured the city. Diodorus (ii, 27) 
relates of that event that “ there was an old prophecy 
that Nineveh should not be taken till the river became 
an enemy to the city ; and in the third year of the siege 
the river, being swollen with continued rains, overflowed 
part of the city, and broke down the wall for twenty 
stadia; then the king, thinking that the oracle was ful- 
filled and the river become an enemy to the city, built a 
large funeral pile in the palace, and collecting together 
all his wealth and his concubines and eunuchs, burned 
himself and the palace with them all : and the enemy 
entered the breach that the waters had made, and took 
the city.” Most of the edifices discovered had been de- 
stroyed by fire, but no part of the walls of cither Nim- 
rud or Kuvunjik appears to have been washed away 
by the river. The Tigris is still subject to very high 
and dangerous floods during the winter and spring 
rains, and even now' frequently reaches the ruins. When 
it flowed in its ancient bed at the foot of the walls a 
part of the city might have been overwhelmed by an 
extraordinary inundation. The likening of Nineveh to 
“a pool of water” (Nah. ii, 8) has been conjectured to 
refer to the moats and dams by which a portion of the 
country around Nineveh could be flooded. The city 
was to be partly destroyed by fire : “ The fire shall de- 
vour thv bars,” “ then shall the fire devour thee” (Nah. 
iii, 13, 15). The gateway in the northern wall of the 
Kuvunjik enclosure had been destroyed by fire as well 
as the palaces. The population was to be surprised 
when unprepared, “while they are drunk as drunkards 
they shall be devoured as stubble full dry” (Nah. i, 10). 
Diodorus states that the last and fatal assault was made 
when they were overcome with wine. In the bass-reliefs 
carousing scenes are represented, in which the king, his 
courtiers, and even the queen, reclining on couches or 
seated on thrones, and attended by musicians, appear 
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again from its ruins: “With an overrunning flood he 
will make an utter end of the place thereof.” “ He will 
make an utter end; affliction shall not rise up the sec- 
ond time” (i, 8, 9). “Thy people is scattered upon the 
mountains, and no one gathereth them. There is no 
healing of thy bruise” (iii, 18, 19). The manner in 
which the city should be taken seems to be indicated. 

“ The defence shall be prepared” (ii, 5) is rendered in 
the marginal reading “ the covering or coverer shall be 
prepared,” and by Mr. Vance Smith ( Prophecies on .1.?- 
syria and the Assyrians, p. 242), “ the covering machine,” 
the covered battering-ram or tower supposed to be repre- 
sented in the bass-reliefs as being used in sieges. Some 
commentators believe that “the overrunning flood” re- 
fers to the agency of water in the destruction of the 
walls by an extraordinary overflow of the Tigris, and 
the consequent exposure of the citv to assault through . 
a breach ; others, that it applies to a large and devas- I 


j to be pledging each other in bowls of wine (Botta, 
Mon. de Nin. pi. 63-67, 112, 113). The captivity of the 
inhabitants, and their removal to distant provinces, are 
predicted (Nah. iii, 18). Their dispersion, which oc- 
1 eurred when the city fell, was in accordance with the 
barbarous custom of the age. The palace-temples wore 
to be plundered of their idols, “Out of the house of l by 
gods will I cut olT the graven image and the molten 
image” (i, 14), and the city sacked of its wealth : “ Take 
ye the spoil of silver, take the spoil of gold” (ii, 9). 
For ages the Assyrian edifices have been despoiled of 
their sacred images; and enormous amounts of gold and 
silver were, according to tradition, taken to Eebatana 
by the conquering Medes (Diod. Sic. iii). Only one or 
two fragments of the precious metals were found in the 
ruins. Nineveh, after its fall, was to he “ empty, and 
void, and waste” (Nah. ii. 10) ; “It shall come to pass 
that all they that look upon thee shall flee from thee, 
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and say, Nineveh is laid waste” (iii, 7). These epithets 
describe the present state of the site of the city. But 
the fullest and most vivid and poetical picture of its 
ruined and deserted condition is that given by Zeph- 
aniah, who probably lived to see its fall: ‘'He will 
make Nineveh a desolation, and dry like a wilderness. 
And flocks shall lie down in the midst of her, all the 
beasts of the nations : both the cormorant and the bit- 
tern shall lodge in the upper lintels of it ; their voice 
shall sing in the windows; desolation shall be in the 
thresholds; for he shall uncover the cedar work . . . 
how is she become a desolation, a place for beasts to lie 
down in ! every one that passeth by her shall hiss and 
wag his hand” (Zeph. ii, Id, 14, 15). The canals which 
once fertilized the soil are now dry. Except when the 
earth is green after the periodical rains the site of the 
city, as well as the surrounding country, is an arid yel- 
low waste. Flocks of sheep and herds of camels may 
be seen seeking scanty pasture among the mounds. 
From the unwholesome swamp within the ruins of 
Kliorsabad, and from the reedy banks of the little 
streams that flow by Kuynnjik and Nimrud, may be 
heard the croak of the cormorant and the bittern. The 
cedar-wood which adorned the ceilings of the palaces 
has been uncovered by modern explorers (Layard, Nin. 
and Bab. p. 357), and in the deserted halls the hyena, 
the wolf, the fox, and the jackal now lie down. Many 
allusions in the 0. T. to the dress, arms, modes of war- 
fare, and customs of the people of Nineveh, as well as 
of the Jews, are explained by the Nineveh monuments. 
Thus (Nah. ii, 3), 4, The shield of his mighty men is 
made red, the valiant men are in scarlet:” the shields 
and the dresses of the warriors are generally painted 
red in the sculptures. The magnificent description of 
the assault upon the city (iii, 1, 2, 3) is illustrated in 
almost every particular (Layard, Nin. and its Rem. vol. 
ii, pt. ii, ch. v) : the mounds built up against the walls 
of a besieged town (Isa. xxxvii, 33 ; 2 Kings xix, 32 ; 
Jer. xxiii, 24, etc.), the battering-ram (Ezek. iv, 2), the 
various kinds of armor, helmets, shields, spears, and 
swords, used in battle and during a siege; the chariots 
and horses (Nah. iii, 3), are all seen in various bass- 
reliefs (Layard, Nin. and its Rem. vol. ii, pt. ii, eh. iv 
and v). See Chariot. The custom of cutting off the 
heads of the slain and placing them in heaps (2 Kings 
x, 8) is constantly represented (Layard, ii, 184). The 
allusion in 2 Kings xix, 28, “I will put my hook in thy 
nose and my bridle in thy lips,” is illustrated in a bass- 
relief from Khorsabad (ibid. p. 376). 

The interior decorations of the Assyrian palaces is de- 
scribed by Ezekiel, himself a captive in Assyria and an 
eye-witness of their magnificence (xxiii, 14, 15) : “She 
saw men of sculptured workmanship upon the walls ; 
likenesses of the Chaldaeans pictured in red, girded 
with girdles upon their loins, with colored flowing head- 
dresses upon their heads, with the aspect of princes all 
of them” (Layard, Nin. and its Rem. ii, 307) ; a descrip- 
tion strikingly illustrated by the sculptured likenesses 
of the Assyrian kings and warriors (see especially Botta, 
Mon. de Nin. pi. 12). The mystic figures seen by the 
prophet in his vision (ch. i), uniting the man, the lion, 
the ox, and the eagle, may have been suggested by 
the eagle-headed idols, and man-headed bulls and lions 
(by some identified with the cherubim of the Jews), 
and the sacred emblem of the “wheel within wheel” 
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by the winged circle or globe frequently represented in 
the bass-reliefs (Layard, Nineveh and its Remains , ii, 455). 

VT. Nirwvite A rts. — The origin of Assyrian art is a 
subject at present involved in mystery, and one which 
offers a wide field for speculation and research. Those 
who derive the civilization and political system of the 
Assyrians from Babylonia would trace their arts to the 
same source. One of the principal features of their 
architecture, the artificial platform serving as a sub- 
structure for their national edifices, may have been 
taken from a people inhabiting plains perfectly flat, 
such as those of Shinar, rather than an undulating 
country in which natural elevations are not uncommon, 
such as Assyria proper. But it still remains to be 
proved that there are artificial mounds in Babylonia 
of an earlier date than mounds on or near the site of 
Nineveh. Whether other leading features and the 
details of Assyrian architecture came from the same 
source, is much more open to doubt. Such Babylonian 
edifices as have hitherto been explored are of a later 
date than those of Nineveh, to which they appear to 
bear but little resemblance. The only features in com- 
mon seem to be the ascending stages of the temples or 
tombs, and the use of enamelled bricks. The custom 
of panelling walls with alabaster or stone must have 
originated in a country in which such materials abound, 
as in Assyria, and not in the allnvial plains of southern 
Mesopotamia, where they cannot be obtained except at 
great cost or by great labor. The use of sun-dried and 
kiln -burned bricks and of wooden columns would be 
common to both countries, as also such arrangements 
for the admission of light and exclusion of heat as the 
climate would naturally suggest. 

In none of the arts of the Assyrians have any traces 
hitherto been found of progressive change. In the 
architecture of the most ancient known edifice all the 
characteristics of the style were already fully developed ; 
no new features of any importance seem to have been 
introduced at a later period. The palace of Sennacherib 
only excels those of his remote predecessors in the vast- 
ness of its proportions, and in the elaborate magnificence 
of its details. In sculpture, as would probably be the 
case in painting also, if we possessed the means of com- 
parison, the same thing is observable as in the remains 
of ancient Egypt. The earliest works hitherto discov- 
ered show the result of a lengthened period of gradual 
development, which, judging from the slow progress 
made by untutored men in the arts, must have extended 
over a vast number of years. They exhibit the arts 
of the Assyrians at the highest stage of excellence they 
probably ever attained. The only change we can trace, 
as in Egypt, is one of decline or “ decadence.” The 
latest monuments, such as those from the palaces of 
Esarhaddon and his son, show perhaps a closer imita- 
tion of nature, especially in the representation of ani- 
mals, such as the lion, dog, wild ass, etc., and a more 
careful and minute execution of details than those from 
the earlier edifices; but they are wanting in the sim- 
plicity yet grandeur of conception, in the invention, and 
in the variety of treatment displayed in the most an- 
cient sculptures. This will at once be perceived by a 
comparison of the ornamental details of the two periods. 
In the older sculptures there occur the most graceful and 
varied combinations of flowers, beasts, birds, and other 
natural objects, treated in a conventional and highly 
artistic manner; in the later there is only a constant 
and monotonous repetition of rosettes and commonplace 
forms, without much display of invention or imagina- 
tion (corap. Layard, Mon. of Nin. 1st ser., especially pi. 
5,8,43-48,50; with 2d ser., passim ; and with Botta, 
J fonumens de Ninive). The same remark applies to an- 
imals. The lions of the early period are a grand, ideal, 
and, to a certain extent, conventional representation of 
the beast — not very different from that of the Greek 
sculptor in the noblest period of Greek art (Layard, 
Mon. of Nin. 2d ser., pi. 2). In the later bass-reliefs, 
such as those from the palace of Sardanapalus III, now 
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in the British Museum, the lions are more closely imi- 
tated from nature without any conventional elevation; 
but what is gained in truth is lost in dignity. 

The same may be observed in tire treatment of the 
human form, though in its representation the Assyrians, 
like the Egyptians, would seem to have been at all 
times more or less shackled by religious prejudices or 
laws. For instance, the face is almost invariably in 
profile, not because the sculptor was unable to represent 
the full face — one or two examples of it occurring in the 
bass-reliefs — hut probably because he was bound by a 
generally received custom, through which he would not 
break. No new forms or combinations appear to have 
been introduced into Assyrian art during the four or 
five centuries, if not longer period, in which we are ac- 
quainted with it. We trace throughout the same eagle- 
headed, lion-headed, and fish-headed figures, the same 
winged divinities, the same composite forms at the door- 
ways. In the earliest works, an attempt at composition, 
that is at a pleasing and picturesque grouping of the 
figures, is perhaps more evident than in the later — as 
may be illustrated by the lion-hunt from the N.W. 
palace, now in the British Museum (Layard, Mon. of 
Kin. pi. 10). A parallel may in many respects be drawn 
between the arts of the Assyrians from their earliest 
known period to their latest, and those of Greece from 
Phidias to the Koman epoch, and of Italy from the 15th 
to the 18th century. 

The art of the Nineveh monuments must in the pres- 
ent state of our knowledge be accepted as an original 
and national art, peculiar, if not to the Assyrians alone, 
to the races who at various periods possessed the coun- 
try watered by the Tigris and Euphrates. As it was 
undoubtedly brought to its highest perfection by the 
Assyrians, and is especially characteristic of them, it 
may well and conveniently bear their name. From 
whence it was originally derived there is nothing as 
yet to show. If from Babylon, as some have conject- 
ured, there are no remains to prove the fact. Analogies 
may perhaps be found between it and that of Egypt, 
but they are not sufficient to convince us that the one 
was the offspring of the other. These analogies, if not 
accidental, may have been derived, at some very re- 
mote period, from a common source. The two may 
have been offshoots from some common trunk which 
perished ages before either Nineveh or Thebes was 
founded; or the Phoenicians, it has been suggested, 
may have introduced into the two countries, between 
which they were placed, and between which they may 
have formed a commercial link, the arts peculiar to 
each of them. Whatever the origin, the development 
of the arts of the two countries appears to have been 
affected and directed by very opposite conditions of 
national character, climate, geographical and geological 
position, politics, and religion. Thus, Egyptian archi- 
tecture seems to have been derived from a stone proto- 
type, Assyrian from a wooden one, in accordance with 
the physical nature of the two countries. Assyrian art 
is the type of power, vigor, and action; Egyptian that 
of calm dignity and repose. The one is the expression 
of an ambitious, conquering, and restless nature; the 
other of a race which seems to have worked for itself 
alone and for eternity. In a late period of Assyrian 
history, at the time of the building of the Ivhorsabad 
palace (about the 8th century B.C.), a more intimate 
intercourse with Egypt through war or dynastic alli- 
ances than had previously existed appears to have led 
to the introduction of objects of Egyptian manufacture 
into Assyria, and may have intluenced to a limited ex- 
tent its arts. A precisely similar influence proceeding 
from Assyria has been remarked at the same period in 
Egypt, probably arising from the conquest and tempo- 
rary occupation of the latter country by the Assyrians, 
under a king v r hose name is read Asshur-bani-pal, men- 
tioned in the cuneiform inscriptions (Birch, Trans, of 
It 8oc. of Lit., new series). To this age belong the 
ivories, bronzes, and nearly all the small objects of an 


Egyptian character, though not apparently of Egyptian 
workmanship, discovered in the Assyrian ruins. It has 
been asserted, on the authority of an inscription be- 
lieved to contain the names of certain Hellenic artists 
from Idalium, Citium, Salamis, Paphos, and other Greek 
cities, that Greeks were employed by Esarhaddon and 
his son in executing the sculptured decorations of their 
palaces (Bawlinson, Herod, i, 483). But, passing over 
the extreme uncertainty attaching to the decipherment 
of proper names in the cuneiform character, it must be 
observed that no remains whatever of Greek art of so 
early a period are known, which can be compared in 
knowledge of principles and in beauty of execution and 
of design with the sculptures of Assyria. Niebuhr has 
remarked of Hellenic art, that “anything produced be- 
fore the Persian war was altogether barbarous” (34th 
Lecture on Ancient History). If Greek artists could 
execute such monuments in Assyria, why, it mav be 
asked, did they not display equal skill in their own 
country? The influence, indeed, seems to have been 
entirely in the opposite direction. The discoveries at 
Nineveh show almost beyond a doubt that the Ionic 
element in Greek art was derived from Assyria, as the 
Doric came from Egypt. There is scarcely a leading 
form or a detail in the Ionic order which cannot be 
traced to Assyria — the volute of the column, the frieze 
of griffins, the honeysuckle-border, the guilloche, the 
Caryatides, and many other ornaments peculiar to the 
style. 

The arts of the Assyrians, especially their architect- 
ure, spread to surrounding nations, as is usually the 
case when one race is brought into contact with an- 
other in a lower state of civilization. They appear to 
have crossed the Euphrates, and to have had more or 
less influence on the countries between it and the Medi- 
terranean. Monuments of an Assyrian character have 
been discovered in certain parts of Syria, and further 
researches would probably disclose many more. The 
arts of the Phoenicians, judging from the few specimens 
preserved, show the same influence. In the absence of 
even the most insignificant remains, and of any imple- 
ments which may with confidence be attributed to the 
Jews, there are no materials for comparison between 
Jewish and Assyrian art. It is possible that the bronzes 
and ivories discovered at Nineveh were of Phoenician 
manufacture, like the vessels in Solomon's temple. On 
the lion-weights, now in the British Museum, are in- 
scriptions both in the cuneiform and Phoenician char- 
acters. The Assyrian inscriptions seem to indicate a 
direct dependence of Judaja upon Assyria from a very 
early period. From the descriptions of the temple and 
“ houses’ 5 of Solomon (comp. 1 Kings vi, vii ; 2 Chron. 
iii, iv; Joseph, viii, 2; Fergusson's Palaces of Nineveh; 
and Layard, Kin. and Bab. p. G42), it would appear that 
there was much similarity between them and the pal- 
aces of Nineveh, if not in the exterior architecture, 
certainly in the interior decorations, such as the walls 
panelled or wainscoted with sawn stones, the sculptures 
on the slabs representing trees and plants, the remain- 
der of the walls above the skirting painted with various 
colors and pictures, the figures of the winged cherubim 
carved “all the house round” and especially on the 
doorways, the ornaments of open flowers, pomegranates, 
and lilies (apparently corresponding exactly with the 
rosettes, pomegranates, and honeysuckle ornaments of 
the Assyrian bass-reliefs [Botta, Mon. de Kin., and Lay- 
ard, Mon. of A7«.]), and the ceiling, roof, and beams 
of cedar-wood. The Jewish edifices were, however, very 
much inferior in size to the Assyrian. Of objects of 
art (if we may use the term) contained in the Temple 
we have the description of the pillars, of the brazen sea, 
and of various bronze or copper vessels. They were 
the work of lliram, the son of a Phoenician artist by a 
Jewish woman of the tribe of NaphtaK (l Kings vii, 
14), a fact which gives ns some insight into Phoenician 
art. and seems to show that the Jews had no art of their 
own, as lliram w r as brought from Tyre by Solomon. The 
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Assyrian character of these objects is very remarkable. 
The two pillars aiul “ chapiters” of brass had ornaments 
of lilies and pomegranates ; the brazen sea was support- 
ed on oxen, and its rim was ornamented with flowers 
of lilies, while the bases were graven with lions, oxen, 
and cherubim on the borders, and the plates of the 
ledges with cherubim, lions, and palm-trees. The veil 
of the Temple, of different colors, had also cherubim 
wrought upon it (comp. Layard, A7n. and Bab. p. 588, 
in which a large vessel, probably of bronze or copper, 
is represented supported upon oxen, and Mon. of Nin. 
ser. 2, pi. GO, 65, 68, in which vessels with embossed 
rims apparently similar to those in Solomon’s temple 
arc figured ; also ser. 1, pi. 8, 44, 48, in which embroid- 
eries with cherubim occur). 

The influence of Assyria to the eastward was even 
more considerable, extending far into Asia. The Per- 
sians copied their architecture (with such modifications 
as the climate and the building-materials at hand sug- 
gested), their sculpture, probably their painting and 
their mode of writing, from the Assyrians. The ruined 
palaces of Pcrsepolis show the same general plan of con- 
struction as those of Nineveh — the entrances formed by 
hnman-headed animals, the skirting of sculptured stone, 
and the inscribed slabs. The various religious emblems 
and the ornamentation have the same Assyrian charac- 
ter. In Persia, however, a stone architecture prevailed, 
and the columns in that material have resisted to this 
day the ravages of time. 

The Persians made an advance in one respect upon 
Assyrian sculpture, and probably painting likewise, in 
an attempt at a natural representation of drapery by the 
introduction of folds, of which there is only the slight- 
est indication on Assyrian monuments. It may have 
been partly through Persia that the influence of As- 
syrian art passed into Asia Minor, and thence into 
Greece; but it had probably penetrated far into the 
former country long before the Persian domination. 
We find it strongly shown in the earliest monuments, 
as in those of Lycia and Phrygia, and in the archaic 
sculptures of Branchida?. But the early art of Asia- 
Minor still offers a most interesting field for investiga- 
tion. Among the Assyrians the arts were principally 
employed, as among all nations in their earlier stages 
of civilization, for religious and national purposes. The 
colossal figures at the doorways of the palaces were 
mythic combinations to denote the attributes of a deity. 
The “Man-Bull” and the “Man-Lion” are conjectured 
to be the gods “ Nin” and “ Nergal,” presiding over war 
and the chase; the eagle-headed and fish-headed fig- 
ures, so constantly repeated in the sculptures and as 
ornaments on vessels of metal or in embroideries, Nis- 
roch and Dagon. The bass-reliefs almost invariably 
record some deed of the king, as head of the nation, in 
war, and in combat with wild beasts, or his piety in 
erecting vast palace-temples to the gods. Hitherto no 
sculptures specially illustrating the private life of the 
Assyrians have been discovered, except one or two in- 
cidents, such as men baking bread or tending horses, 
introduced as mere accessories into the historical bass- 
reliefs. This may be partly owing to the fact that no 
traces whatever have yet been found of their burial- 
places, or even of their mode of dealing with the dead. 
It is chiefly upon the walls of tombs that the domestic 
life of the Egyptians has been so fully depicted. In 
the useful arts, as in the fine arts, the Assyrians had 
made a progress which denotes a very high state of 
civilization. When the inscriptions have been fully 
examined and deciphered, it will probably be found 
that they had made no inconsiderable advance in the 
sciences, especially in astronomy, mathematics, numer- 
ation, and hydraulics. 

Although the site of Nineveh afforded no special ad- 
vantages for commerce, and although she owed her 
greatness rather to her political position as the capital 
of the empire, yet, situated upon a navigable river com- 
municating with the Euphrates and the Persian Gulf, 


she must have soon formed one of the great trading sta- 
tions between that important inland sea ami Syria and 
the Mediterranean, and must have become a depot for 
the merchandise supplied to a great part of Asia Minor, 
Armenia, and Persia. Her merchants are described in 
Ezekiel (xxvii, 24) as trading in blue clothes and broid- 
ered work (such as is probably represented in the sculpt- 
ures), and in Nahum (iii, 16) as “multiplied above the 
stars of heaven.” The animals represented on the black 
obelisk in the British Museum and on other monuments 
—the rhinoceros, the elephant, the double-humped cam- 
el, and various kinds of apes and monkeys— show a com- 
munication, direct or indirect, with the remotest parts 
of Asia. This intercourse with foreign nations, and the 
practice of carrying to Assyria as captives the skilled 
artists and workmen of conquered countries, must have 
contributed greatly to the improvement of Assyrian 
manufactures. Affairs of state are frequently repre- 
sented on the monuments: the king in his glory going 
to war; receiving booty or captives, or making a treaty 
of peace; behind him the eunuch with beardless double 
chin, carrying a fly-flapper or an umbrella. The gov- 
ernment was despotic; it was centred in the king. The 
provinces were ruled by satraps, and their state and ret- 
inue were so magnificent that the monarch boasts “Are 
not my princes altogether kings?” In a country van- 
quished, the conqueror secured some memorial of his 
conquest — either an inscription on some conspicuous 
rock or on stone blocks. His name and martial achieve- 
ments are duly registered, and his person is figured in 
priestly robes. Several of these memorials are now in 
the British Museum. 

Little is known of the dwellings of the people: they 
easily fell into ruin, and lay buried in the mass — the 
bricks or mud of which they were built fast dissolving 
into earth or soil. Nor do the monuments throw light 
on the subject, for they are filled with scenes from the 
chase or war — fields, trees, and fortresses. But there is 
one village depicted, and from it we learn that Assyrian 
dwellings of the common sort were built of mud, with- 
■ out windows, and had either a flat roof, or one rising 
into a cone, with an opening at the top — while the 
houses, though closely arranged, yet staud separate 
from each other. 

The ornamental arts had reached a high state in an- 
cient Nineveh. Many seals and cylinders have been re- 
covered. The sculptures and paintings are full of ex- 
pression and life, freer and more natural too than those 
of Egypt. The Assyrian artists did not excel in model- 
ling statues, which, however, do not often occur, and they 
are characterized by an undue flatness or want of breadth 
in the side view, as if they were intended onh r to be seen 
directly in front. But their genius developed itself in 
bass-reliefs, and they used this art for every purpose to 
which it can be applied, for it was to them what paint- 
ing is to our modern world. Through this art — in 
which so many scenes taken from nature and life, as 
war, religion, the chase, daily occupations, kitchen uten- 
sils, cooking and feasting, are represented — we have 
come to know the ancient Asshur with some familiarity 
and completeness. Bass-reliefs have been traced back, 
as at Nimrod, to the period of Asa, king of Judah, ten 
centuries before Christ. At first the work is rude but 
spirited, gradually it throws off its stiffness and conven- 
tionality, and appears at its best in the days of Esar- 
haddon or his son, about B.C. 640. The vases or urns 
of clay are beautifully moulded, and resemble Egyptian 
pottery. Some of the bronzes are of graceful symme- 
try. Metallic ornaments, ear-rings, bracelets, and clasps 
display great taste and skill. Chairs and conches of 
beautiful shapes are often inlaid with ivory. The lion 
was a sort of national emblem ; and a frequent ornament 
on furniture, weights, and jewels is his head or claws, 
warranting the imagery in the bold challenge of Nahum 
(ii, 11): “Where is the dwelling of the lions, and the 
feeding-place of the young lions, where the lion, even 
the old lion, walked, and the lion’s whelp?” Vessels 
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such as bowls and bottles of glass, both transparent and 
beautifully colored, have been found, and a magnifying 
lens of rock-crystal was discovered at Nimrud. The 
garments of the better class were woven of linen, wool, 
or silk, and, though capacious in size, were worn with 
stately gracefulness. The silk of the country was fa- 
mous, and was spun by a large silkworm not found else- 
where. Pliny speaks of the Assyria bombyx as a be- 
coming dress for women {Hist. Nat. xi, 23). 

The Assyrians seem to have been fond of music, and 
various musical instruments are sculptured on the mon- 
uments. We have the harp, with eight, nine, or ten 
strings; the lyre, of no less than three kinds; the gui- 
tar, the double-pipe, the tambourine, cymbals, dulcimer, 
drums, and trumpets. See Musical Instruments. 
Bands of musicians formed an important part of mili- 
tary and religions processions, and in such bands there 
appear to have been leaders or persons that kept or in- 
dicated the time. 

Delineations of ships, both for war and trading, are 
found. The imports must have been extensive: “Thou 
hast multiplied thy merchants above the stars of heav- 
en” (Nah. iii, 1G ; Ezek. xxvii, 23, 24). Gold and other 
metals, ivory, precious stones, and spices, seem to have 
been brought into the country in abundance, and the 
exports may also have been on a large scale. The 
Phoenician mariners, according to Herodotus (i, 1)* 
brought home Egyptian and Assyrian merchandise. 
The productions of her looms were celebrated, as were 
also several of her perfumes. Horace refers to the As- 
syrian nard: “Assyriaqne nardo potamus uncti” (ii, 
11); but. as Rawlinson says on this point, these odors 
may have only been conveyed by her from other re- 
gions, for she must have been rather a spice-seller than 
a spice-producer {Ancient Monarchies , ii, 192). There 
are representations of the implements of husbandry, and 
of the various forms and means of irrigation. Irrigation 



(q. v.), indeed, was a prime means of fertility; the en- 
tire country appears to have been intersected with 
aqueducts and canals. For this purpose the Tigris was 
dammed at several points, and various other engineer- 
ing expedients were resorted to. The climate and pro- 
ductions were probably much the same as at the present 
day. The fertility of many districts is still great, and 
wherever there is sufficient moisture, pastures and crops 
spring into immediate luxuriance. Dates, olives, figs, 
citrons, wheat, barley, and millet are often referred to 
by ancient writers, as Herodotus (i, 92). The imple- 
ments of agriculture 
must have been sim- 
ple, yet, as shown in 
the annexed figure 
of a plough, from a 
sculpture of the pe- 

. . , . TJ1 , riod of Ksarhaddon, 

Ancient Assyrian Plough. the bow , and Ulh ’ 

rising from the centre seem a contrivance intended for 
sowing the seed in drills. The plough is supposed to 



have been drawn by two oxen moving in line, the one 
before the other. Scales and weights are also pictured 
on the monuments; many metallic weights have been 
found; and there appears to have been, at one time at 
least, a clay currency, as small pieces of clay bear upon 
them, according to Mr. Birch’s reading, an order to pay 
a certain weight of gold. 

VIT. The religion of Assyria , as gathered from the 
Ninevitic monuments, was probably at first a species of 
Sabaisra — the host of heaven was deified and adored — 
sun, moon, and stars, with zodiacal signs, are often en- 
graven on cylinders. Idols were, however, in course of 
time introduced; and the heroes or benefactors of other 
and ancient times were elevated to the rank of divini- 
ties. The father of the race, from being its patron 
grew into its god, and national pride in him deepened 
at length into religious veneration. Therefore at the 
head of the pantheon stood Asshur, the deified patri- 
arch, his name and that of the country being the same; 
and he is regarded as “ the great god, king of all the 
gods,” the national divinity, giving each king life and 
power. The sovereign, when referring to him, calls 
him “Asshur my lord ;” his people are “ the servants of 
| Asshur,” and his foes the “enemies of Asshur.” This 
i deity was never superseded, though he had at length 
many colleagues or rivals. Ilis common emblem is that 
of a winged circle or globe, with a single figure, and 



Symbol of the god Asshur. 

1, From bass-Telief of triumphal relurn of the kin" from battle.- Brit. Mu9. 
2, From the royal cylinder of Sennacherib.— Brit. Alus. 


* sometimes a triune human figure in the centre, and this 
symbol is generally found in immediate connection with 
the sovereign. The sacred tree was also associated with 
Asshur — connected perhaps with the Biblical Asherah, 
rendered “grove” (q.v.) — and perhaps also derived ulti- 
mately from the Edenic tree of life. Other Assyrian 
gods were Ann, often placed after Asshur, Bil or Bel, 
Hea or Iloa, Mylitta or Beltis, Sin or the Moon, Sha- 
mas or the Sun, Vul or Iva the wielder of the thunder- 
bolt, Gula the sun-goddess, Nin, after whom the capital 
was named, and whose symbol is the winged bull, Me- 
rodach, Nergar, Ishtar, and Nebo. Some of these gods 
were borrowed from Chaldaea. Each god was usually 
associated with a corresponding goddess; and the god 
and his idol, made of metal, clay, or stone, were identi- 
fied, as in the challenge of Rabshakeh (Isa. xxxvi, 19, 
20). Sacrifice was offered to them, and altars of vari- 
ous shapes have been found. Solemn processions were 
made, and the king appears to be also a priest — his per- 
son was divinely sacred, and his palace seems also to 
have been the temple — though there was at the same 
time a regular priesthood. Fasting, as seen in the book 
of Jonah, may not have been an uncommon ordinance. 
The prophet Nahum styles Nineveh “the mistress of 
witchcrafts,” and many superstitious forms of ascertain- 
ing the will of Ileaven must have been in constant 
practice. Layard mentions that dark spots resembling 
blood are seen on the slabs which form the entrance 
to the oldest palaces in Nimrud. The nation appears 
to have been intensely religious; religious symbols are 
found not only on the robes and armor of the king, and 
on the columns and friezes of public buildings, but also 
on chariots, trappings of horses, and on ordinary house- 
hold furniture — hangings, tables, chairs, and couches. 
The sensual or phallic symbols, so common in classical 
countries, are not found in Assyria; yet, if the worship 
of Beltis in Assyria resembled at all her worship in 
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Babylon (Herod, i, 99), it must have been grossly las- 
civious, as women were required to go once in their 
lives to her temple, and prostitute themselves to the 
first man who wished them. The prophet Nahum calls 
Nineveh “ the well-favored harlot, that selleth nations 
through her whoredoms ;” but this language may refer, 
in Jewish prophetic style, to shamefaced and prosely- 
tizing idolatries. 

Associated with the national worship were those com- 
posite animal figures, with the grotesque appearance of 
which we are now so well acquainted. The idea em- 
bodied in those strange forms must have been familiar 
to the ancient and Eastern world. Modifications of 
such figures are found in the sphinxes of Egypt, and 
have also been sought in the cherubim. See Cherub. 
These figures guard the sacred thresholds in Nineveh, 
as if such a function needed the strength of a bull, the 
courage of a lion, the intelligence of a man, and the 
winged speed of an eagle. In Assyria and Egypt they 
occur as outer guardians and representatives, whereas 
in the Hebrew worship they were concealed in the dense 
gloom of the holy of holies. Perhaps, apart from the 
special human relations of the Hebrew cherubim, the 
generic idea underlying the strange symbol was that 
the noblest creatures on earth are claimed by God as his 
servants; that their highest duty and honor are to be 
near him, and to keep his temples from profane intru- 
sion ; and that the divine service in its ideal perfection 
is such as combines in it the various elements of intel- 
lect and power, which those forms in their composite 
unity symbolize. 

VIII. Race and Language. — Sprung from Asshur, the 
Assyrians were a Skemitic race, whatever may have 
been the original connection of Nineveh with the Cush- 
ite Nimrod. Herodotus (vii, 63) says of them, “ By the 
Greeks they were called Syrians, and by the barbarians 
Assyrians.” This blunder has been repeated even by 
Niebuhr and others. But the names are quite distinct, 
Syria being or Tyre, as it is given in English, and 
Assyria being “i^N, a very different word. In fact 
Asshur means the country, an Assyrian, the national 

divinity, or the town ; the determinative »*y before 

it showing when it signifies the god. The Assyrians 
were thus allied to the Phoenicians, Syrians, northern 
Arabs, and Jews, and they were not unlike the latter in 
general physiognomy, except that they were apparently 
more robust in limb and heavier in feature. The tongues 
of these races are similar, too, in structure. The ele- 
mentary shape of the letter is the wedge y, of various 
forms, and placed in all directions — upright, horizontal, 
diagonal. The alphabet is syllabic in structure — the 
vowels representing the sounds A, I, and U, and the ma- 
jority of the sixteen consonants producing each six syl- 
lables, either as they precede or follow the vowel. Each 
simple vowel sound may also combine with two conso- 
nants, but the number of such double combinations is 
limited to 150. This alphabet, so far as ascertained, has 
at the utmost 250 different characters. Another set of 
characters is called determinative, and is prefixed to 

certain names; thus J shows that the next word is a 
man’s name. So, too, the plural is marked by > and 
the dual by The difference between an ideographic 

tnd a phonetic sign may be illustrated in this way: If 
we write the phrase “Ivan I,” the / in Ivan has its 
usual power as a vowel-sound ; but the I after it has no 
sound, it merely carries with it or represents the idea of 
first. The tongue itself is Shemitic, allied to Hebrew, 
Phoenician, and Chaldee. Thus its conjunction U, and, 
is the Ileb. 1 , vau , and, as in Hebrew, ki signifies “if.” 
Its first personal pronoun is anaku, Ileb. anoki, 
its second is atta , Heb. JiriN ; abu is “father,” Ileb. -N ; 
VII.— I 


nahar is “a river,” Ileb. ‘‘‘iifS, etc. The numerals are 
very similar to those in Hebrew. Feminine nouns end 
in it or at, like Hebrew nouns in ith. Possessive pronouns 
are represented by suffixes, much the same as those in 
Hebrew. 'O is the relative, as often in the later Biblical 
and in the rabbinical Hebrew. The interrogative, as in 
Hebrew, is JT2. As in Aramaic, there is no prepositive 
article — the “emphatic state” is used instead ol'it. By 
a process which Oppert calls “ mimmation,” and which 
applies to indeclinable words, the letter m plays an im- 
portant part, as in the analogous forms in Hebrew 
C3V 1 , “daily;” Cjn, “for nought.” Nouns are formed 
as in Hebrew by prefixing 73, and such nouns signify 
instrument, action, or state; and in the formation of 
nouns proper D is also used, as in the names Nimrod, 
Nisroeh, Nergal, Nineveh, etc. The conjugations are 
five principal, four of which correspond to kal, niphal , 
piel, and hiphil, and the others are the same as the 
well-known Chaldee forms. The verb is conjugated by 
the aid, as in Hebrew, of pronominal suffixes, and it has 
no tenses. The roots are generally biliteral, the He- 
brew ones being usually triliteral, as mit, to die, Heb. 
rW; rib, to dwell, Heb. The proper names are 

all but universally Shemitic, and not Aryan or Medo- 
Persic; and they are commonly significant. Asshur, 
the name of the primal god, is found in many of them; 
and there occur such terms as shamas , meaning ser- 
vant; tiglath, adoration, and mutaggil, adoring — a par- 
ticipial form from the same root; pal is son, allied to the 
Aramaic bar ; sar is king, ris is head, Heb. DX“1, etc. 



The ruins of Nineveh have furnished a vast eollec'- 
tion of inscriptions partly carved on marble or stone 
slabs, and partly impressed upon 
bricks, and upon clay cylinders, or 
six-sided and eight-sided prisms, 
barrels, and tablets, which, used 
for the purpose when still moist, 
were afterwards baked in a fur- 
nace or kiln. The employment 
of prepared clay for writing on is 
apparently an old custom. Jose- 
phus (Ant. i, 2, 3) records the tra- 
dition that Seth and his family in- 
scribed on two pillars of brick and 
stone the wisdom of their age — 
especially aotyiav ntpi rd ovpdvta 
— astronomy. It was natural that 
Ezekiel, in the land of captivity, 
should be thus commanded : “Take 
thee a tile, and lay it before thee, 
and portray upon it the city, even 
Jerusalem” (Ezek. iv, I). Refer- 
ence to the Babylonian custom of 
writing on bricks (coctilibus later- 
culls') is found in Pliny (Ilist. Nat. 
lib. vii, s. 57). The cylinders are 
hollow, and appear, from the hole 
pierced through them, to have 
been mounted so as to turn round, and to present their 
several sides to the reader. The character employed was 
the arrow-headed or cuneiform — so called from each 
letter being formed by marks or elements resembling an 
arrow-head or a wedge. This mode of writing, believed 
by some to be of Turanian or Scythie origin, prevailed 
throughout the provinces comprised in the Assyrian, 
Babylonian, and the eastern portion of the ancient Per- 
sian empires, from the earliest times to which any known 
record belongs, or at least twenty centuries before the 
Christian tera, down to the period of the conquests of Al- 
exander; after which epoch, although occasionally em- 
ployed, it seems to have gradually fallen into disuse. It 
never extended into Syria, Arabia, or Asia Minor, al- 
though it was adopted in Armenia. A cursive writing 
resembling the ancient Syrian and Phoenician, and by 


Inscribed Cylinders. 

1. Terra-cotta cylinder, con- 
taining the annals of the 
reign of Snrgon, king of 
Assyria, about the year 
B.C. 721. — From Kborsa- 
bad. 

2. Hexagonal terra - cotta, 
containing annals of the 
first eight years of the 
reign of Sennacherib 
(B.C. 702 to 694), with an 
account of the expedition 
against Hezekiab.— From 
Kuyunjik. 
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some believed to be the original form of all other cursive I 
writing used in Western Asia, including the Hebrew, 
appears to have been occasionally employed in Assyria, 
probably for documents written on parchment or papy- 
rus, or perhaps leather skins. The Assyrian cuneiform 
character was of the same class as the Babylonian, only 
differing from it in the less complicated nature of its 
forms. Although the primary elements in the later Per- 
sian and so-called Median cuneiform were the same, yet 
their combination and the value of the letters were quite 
distinct. The latter, indeed, is but a form of the Assyr- 
ian. Herodotus terms all cuneiform writing the “Assyr- 
ian writing” (Herod, iv, 87). This character may have 
been derived from some more ancient form of hiero- 
glyphic writing; but if so, all traces of such origin have 
disappeared. The Assyrian and Babylonian alphabet 
(if tlie term may be applied to above 200 signs) is of the 
most complicated, imperfect, and arbitrary nature — some 
characters being phonetic, others syllabic, others ideo- 
graphic — the same character being frequently used in- 
differently. This constitutes one of the principal diffi- 
culties in the process of decipherment. The investiga- 
tion first commenced b}’- Grotefcnd (Heercn, Asiatic 
Nations , vol. ii, App. 2) has since been carried on with 
much success by Lassen and Westergaard in Germany, 
by MM. Osennouf and Oppcrt in France, and by Sir II. 
Rawlinson, Dr. Hincks, Mr. Norris, and Mr. Fox Talbot 
in England (see papers by these last-named gentlemen 
in the Journals of the Royal Asiatic Society , in the 
Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy , in the Jour- 
nal of Sacred Literature, and in the Athenaeum). Al- 
though considerable doubt may still reasonably prevail 
as to the interpretation of details, as to grammatical 
construction, and especially as to the rendering of proper 
names, sufficient progress has been made to enable the 
student to ascertain with some degree of confidence the 
general meaning and contents of an inscription. The 
people of Nineveh, as we have seen above, spoke a She- 
mitic dialect, connected with the Hebrew and with the 
so-called Chaldee of the books of Daniel and Ezra. This 
agrees with the testimony of the O. T. But it is as- 
serted that there existed in Assyria, as well as in Baby- 
lonia, a more ancient tongue belonging to a Turanian 
or Scythic race, who are supposed to have inhabited 
the plains watered by the Tigris and Euphrates long 
before the rise of the Assyrian empire, and from whom 
the Assyrians derived their civilization and the greater 
part of their mythology. It was retained for sacred 
purposes by the conquering race, as the Latin was re- 
tained after the fall of the Roman empire in the Catholic 
Church. In fragments of vocabularies discovered in 
the record-chamber at Ivuyunjik words in the two lan- 
guages arc placed in parallel columns, while a centre 
column contains a monographic or ideographic sign rep- 
resenting both. A large number of Turanian words or 
roots arc further supposed to have existed in the Assyr- 
ian tongue, and tablets apparently in that language 
have been discovered in the ruins. The monumental 
inscriptions occur on detached stehe and obelisks, of 
which there are several specimens in the British Mu- 
seum from the Assyrian ruins, and one in the Berlin 
Museum discovered in the island of Cyprus; on the 
colossal human-headed lions and bulls, upon parts not 
occupied by sculpture, as between the legs; on the 
sculptured slabs, generally in bands between two bass- 
reliefs. to which they seem to refer; and, as in Persia 
and Armenia, carved on the face of rocks in the hill- 
country. At Nimrud the same inscription is carved on 
nearly every slab in the north-west palace, and gener- 
ally repeated on the back, and even carried across the 
sculptured colossal figures. The Assyrian inscriptions 
usually contain the chronicles of the king who built or 
restored the edifice in which they are found, records of 
his wars and expeditions into distant countries, of the 
amount of tribute and spoil taken from conquered tribes, 
of the building of temples and palaces, and invocations 
to the gods of Assyria. Frequently every stone and 


I kiln-burned brick used in the building bears the name 
and titles of the king, and generally those of his father 



The longest inscription on stone, that from the north- 
west palace of Nineveh containing the records of Sar- 
danapalus II, has 325 lines; that on the black obelisk 
has 210. The most important hitherto discovered in 
connection with Biblical history is that upon a pair of 
colossal human-headed bulls from Kuyunjik, now in the 
British Museum, containing the records of Sennacherib, 
and describing, among other events, his wars with Hez- 
ekiah. It is accompanied by a series of bass-reliefs be- 
lieved to represent the siege and capture of Lachish (see 
Layard, Nin. and Bab. p. 148-153). 

A long list might be given of Biblical names occur- 
ring in the Assyrian inscriptions (id. p. G26). Those 
of three Jewish kings have been read: Jehu, son of 
Khumri (Omri), on the black obelisk (see Layard. Nin- 
eveh and Babylon, p. 613) ; Menahcm on a slab from 
the south-west palace, Nimrud, now in the British Mu- 
seum (id. p. 617) ; and Ilezekiah in the Kuyunjik rec- 
ords. The most important inscribed terra-cotta cylin- 
ders are those from Kalah Shcrghat, with the annals of 
a king, whose name is believed to read Tiglath-Pileser 
— not the same mentioned in the 2d book of Kings, but 
an earlier monarch, who is supposed to have reigned 
about B.C. 1110 (Rawlinson, Herod, i, 457); those from 
Khorsabad containing the annals of Sargon; those from 
Kuyunjik, especially one known as Bellino’s cylinder, 
with the chronicles of Sennacherib; that from Nebbi 
Yunus with the records of Esarhaddon, and the frag- 
ments of three cylinders with those of his son. The 
longest inscription on a cylinder is of 820 lines. Such 
cylinders and inscribed slabs were generally buried be- 
neath the foundations of great public buildings. Many 
fragments of cylinders and a vast collection of inscribed 
clay tablets, many in perfect preservation, and some 
bearing the impressions of seals, were discovered in a 



Impressions of the Signets of the Kings of Assyria and 
Egypt. (Original size.) 

chamber at Kuyunjik. and are now deposited in the 
British Museum. They appear to include historical 
documents, vocabularies, astronomical and other calcu- 
lations, calendars, directions for the performance of re- 
ligious ceremonies, lists of the gods, their attributes, 
and the days appointed for their worship, descriptions 
of countries, lists of animals, grants of lands, etc. In 
this chamber was also found the piece of clay bearing 
the seal of the Egyptian king So or Sabaco, and that 
of an Assyrian monarch, either Sennacherib or his son, 
probably affixed to a treaty between the two, which, 
having been written on parchment or papyrus, had en- 
tirely perished (Layard, Nin. and Bab. p. 156). 

IX. Treatment of the Dead. — It is strange that no 
representations of burial occur on the monuments, and 
that no tombs have been discovered in the mounds. 
Layard, indeed, regards the great cone at Nimrud as a 
royal tomb, but no human remains have been found ; 
and other tombs, such as those excavated at Kuyunjik 
by Rassam, the Russian vice-consul, are said to be “ of 
undoubtedly post- Assyrian date.” It is as remarkable, 
on the other hand, that Chaldiea is full of tombs, every 
mound between Niffar and Mugeyer being a burial- 
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place. Arrian {De Exped. A lexand. vii, 22) says that 
the tombs of the Assyrian kings were constructed in 
the marshes south of Babylon, and Chaldrea appears 
really to have been the ancient necropolis of Assyria. 
Warka, the old Erech, is, in fact, a vast cemetery, and 
“the whole region of lower Clialdaea abounds in sepul- 
chral cities of immense extent” (Loftus, Chaldcea and 
Susiana , p. 198, 199). 

X. Literature. — The chief authorities on the subject 
are Botta’s Monument de Nineve (Paris, 1849-50); Lav- 
ard’s Nineveh (Loud. 1851), and his Nineveh and Babylon 
(1853), with his Monuments of Nineveh (ibid. 1851-3); 
Prof. Rawlinson’s Four Great Empires and Notes to He * 
rodotus ; Bich’s Babylon and Persepolis ; Chwolson, 
Ueber die Ueberreste der alt-babylonischen Literutur (St. 
Petersburg, 1859); Bonomi’s Nineveh and its Palaces ; 
Fergusson’s Palaces of Nineveh and Persepolis Restored; 
Yaux’s Nineveh and Persepolis (Lond. 1850) ; Oppert’s 
Elements de la Grammaire A ssyriemie (Paris, 1860) ; Les 
Pastes de Sargon (ibid. 1863); Chronologic des Bab. et 
Assyr. (1857); Oppert et Menant, Grande Inscription 
de Khorsabad (ibid. 1865) ; “ The Assyrian Verb,” some 
papers by Dr. Ilincks in the Journal of Sacred Litera- 
ture (1852, 1855); Brandis, Rerum Assyr. Temp. Emen- 
dat. (Bonn, 1853), and his uber den histor. Gewbm , etc. ; 
Marc. Niebuhr, Geschichte Assurs; Fox Talbot, Assyr- 
ian Texts Explained (Lond. 1856) ; Menant, Les Ecri- 
tures Cuneiformes (Paris, 1860, where the history of cu- 
neiform discovery is fully given) ; Jones’s Topography 
of Nineveh , in Roy. As. Soc. Journal (1855) ; J. Black- 
burn, Rise and Ruin of Nineveh (Lond. 1852) ; T. W. Bo- 
sanquet, Fall of Nineveh (ibid. 1853) ; Jour. Sac. Lit. 
April, 1851; April, 1858; April, 1860; Fletcher, Notes 
of Residence at Nineveh (Lond. 1850) ; G. Y. Smith, 
Prophecies relating to Nineveh (ibid. 1857-8) ; Feer. Les 
Rubies de Ninive (Paris, 1864) ; Bretschneider, Ninive 
und Nahum (Munich, 1861) ; Tnch, De Nino urbe (Leips. 
1849) ; Pole, Anc. Hist, and Mod. Expositors of Nineveh 
(Lond. 1854); Nichols, British Museum, p. 159 sq.; G. 
Smith, Hist, of Assur-bani-pal (ibid. 1872); Assyria 
from the Earliest Time (ibid. 1875); Recent Assyrian 
Discoveries (ibid. 1875) ; and the literature cited in the 
last-named work, p. 6 sq., especially Col. Eawlinson’s 
various monographs. See Blackwoods Magazine , 1854, 
i, 458, 462 ; 1856, ii, 729; Meth. Quar. Rev. Oct. 1849, art. 
ii; Newman, Thrones and Palaces of Babylon and Nin- 
eveh (N. Y. 1876); Lond. Qu. Rev. Dec. 1848; Fraser's 
Mag. April, 1849; North Brit. Rev. May, 1853. Comp, 
also the works cited under Assyria ; Cuneiform. 

Nin'evite (N ivtvirrjc, Luke xi, 30; “man of Nin- 
eveh,” Matt, xii, 41), an inhabitant of Nineveh (q. v.). 

Ninian or Nynian, St., called in the Roman 
Martyr. “Ninian us,” is the apostle who introduced 
Christianity among the Southern Piets [see Scot- 
land], and flourished in the latter half of the 4th and 
the beginning of the 5th century. He was a Briton, and 
of noble birth ; but had been educated at Rome, and 
there ordained a bishop. The exact time of his preach- 
ing in Scotland is unknown. His labors appear to have 
commenced in Cumbria, and to have extended over the 
greater part of the district as far north as the Grampian 
Hills, his see being fixed at Candida Casa, or Whithorn, 
in the modern Wigtonshire. Ills death is placed by 
the Bollandists in 432; his festival is September 16. 
Whether Christianity had been introduced among the 
Piets before the time of Ninian has been a subject 
of controversy ; but although the details of the legen- 
dary account are uncertain, it seems, beyond all ques- 
tion, that some Christians were to be found, at least 
among the Southern Piets, in what is now known as 
the Lowlands of Scotland, from the end of the 2d cen- 
tury. Nevertheless, either their number was origi- 
nally very small, or the rising Church had fallen away 
under adverse circumstances; and it is certain that 
when Ninian appeared among them the Piets were in 
the main a pagan people. Bede {Hist. Eccl. iii, 4), speak- 


ing of the conversion of the Northern Piets, mentions a 
tradition to the effect that the Southern Piets had been 
converted by the preaching of bishop Nynian, a Briton, 
who had been educated at Rome. Yet Bede further 
states that the Piets only joined the Romish Church 
in the 8th century, and that the British Christians of 
the 7th century were in no way connected with Rome. 
Moreover the name of the church he is said to have 
founded, that of St. Martin, does not seem to denote 
in any way a Romish origin. See Inett, Ilist. Eng. Ch. 
vol. i, pt. i, ch. ii, n. 10 ; x, 11 ; Stanley, Led. on Hist, of 
Ch. of Scotland, p. 28 ; Soames, Hist. A nglo-Saxon Ch. 
p. 72. 

Ninimo, Joseph, a Presbyterian minister, was born 
near Norfolk, Va., in 1798. He was educated at llamp- 
den-Sidney College, Prince Edward, Va., and graduated 
at the theological seminary of Princeton, N. J., in 1827 ; 
was licensed and ordained in 1828, and labored as stated 
supply for the Church in Portsmouth, Ya. In 1830 he 
removed to New York Presbytery, and was stated sup- 
ply at Sweet Hollow, L. I. Afterwards he labored at 
the following places: in 1837-40, at Red Mills, N. Y. ; 
in 1840-46, at Somers, N, Y.; in 1846-49, at North Salem, 
N. Y. In 1849 he removed to Huntingdon, N. Y., where 
he opened a school, and his life afterwards was devoted 
to teaching. lie died April 19, 1865. Air. Ninimo was 
a devout, faithful, and exemplary minister, and his ca- 
reer was laborious, useful, and honorable. See Wilson, 
Presb. Hist. A Imanac , 1867, p. 185. (J. L. S.) 

Nino de Guevara, Don Juan, a Spanish painter, 
was born in Madrid February 8, 1632. His father, don 
Luiz, was captain of the guards of the viceroy of Ara- 
gon, bishop of Malaga, don Antonio Ilenriquez. This 
prelate took charge of the family of his favorite noble- 
man, and brought him into his diocese. It was at 
Malaga that young Nino studied; from that time he 
oftener held the pencil than the pen. Educated in phi- 
losophy, he gave himself with so much ardor to design 
that the bishop, who loved him like a son, not wishing 
to oppose his vocation, confided him to the care of a 
Flemish captain, whom Quilliet calls “Manrique, a 
painter of credit in Malaga, and one of the best pupils 
of his compatriot Rubens.” The progress of Nino was 
rapid. In 1645 his protector confided him to marquis 
de Montebello, one of the most distinguished amateurs 
of Madrid, who soon placed him in a condition to follow 
the lessons of Alonso Cano. This celebrated master 
admitted him to his friendship, and often worked with 
him. Cano composed and Nino executed. It is thus 
that they decorated the Augustins of Cordova and Gra- 
nada (1652-1667). In 1676 Nino returned to Malaga, 
where he made many paintings for churches and por- 
traits — a style in which he succeeded very well. His 
touch shows a certain timidity; but his compositions 
have a lovely character, and his coloring has freshness. 
He remains one of the best representatives of the His- 
pano-Flemish school. All the religious monuments of 
Malaga, and some of Cordova, Granada, Madrid, and 
Seville, possess his paintings, which are also found in 
the most complete galleries. lie died in Malaga De- 
cember 8, 1698. We quote especially of this artist three 
admired masterpieces in Malaga : in the church, Faith , 
or the Triumph of the Cross, remarkable for the ex- 
pression and the good disposition of the numerous fig- 
ures which are represented in it: — Charity, surrounded 
by personages who have most distinguished themselves 
by this virtue; this painting is the worthy companion 
of the preceding; — and in the cathedral, Saint Michael, 
become popular by numerous copies and engravings. 
Seville also possesses a large number of paintings by 
Nino, among others a Holy Family, sometimes attrib- 
uted to Rubens. We have in Paris an allegorical paint- 
ing of his, representing War giving Place to Peace and 
Study. Nino combines the grandeur and correctness of 
Cano with the admirable coloring of Rubens, and yet in 
some of his works he differs even so widely from these 
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great masters as to be compared to Vandyek. See 
Raphael Mengs, Obras (Madrid, 1780) ; Felippe de Gue- 
vara, Los Commentaries de la Pintura (ibid. 1788) ; Pons, 
Yiaje en Espaiia ; Don Antonio Palomino de Velasco, 
El Museo jdetorico (Cordova, 1715, 3 vols.); Spooner, 
Biog. Hist, of the Fine Arts, i, 380, s. v. Guevara. 

Ninth-hour Service is the technical term for a 
divine service celebrated in some Christian churches. 
Canonical hours were introduced at an early period. 
The first of these was matutina , the morning service, 
about daybreak ; the second at nine o’clock, called ter - 
tia , or third hour; the third at twelve o’clock, being 
the noon-day service; the ninth-hour service following 
at three in the afternoon. The fathers of the 3d and 4th 
centuries seemed to lay peculiar stress on this service as 
the most important of all. It was considered the hour 
of Christ’s death ; the hour when Cornelius was praying ; 
the time when Peter and John went up to the Temple, 
‘‘being the hour of pra 3 'er,” i. e. the usual time of the 
Jewish evening sacrifice. The custom of alternating 
divine service at this hour seems to have been general 
in apostolic and patristic days, and in close relation to 
the Jewish observance. The Council of Laodieea ex- 
pressly meutions the ninth hour of prayer, and orders 
that the same service be used as was appointed for the 
evening prayer. Chrysostom, too, must have reference 
to it in his mention of those hours of public prayer, for 
the third, in all probability, means the ninth hour, or 
Nones , as it is sometimes called. 

Niobe (Nto/3>0 is the name of a Greek female deity. 
She was the daughter of Tantalus (according to the 
most popular version of the story), the sister of Pelops, 
and was the wife of Amphion, king of Thebes. She 
was so proud of the number of her children that she 
boasted herself as superior to Leto (Latona), who had 
but two children. The number of those of Niobe is 
usually given as seven sons and seven daughters. Apol- 
lo and Artemis (Diana) so heartily espoused the eause 
of Leto that they killed the children of Niobe with 
their arrows. Zeus (Jupiter) metamorphosed Niobe 
into a stone, and placed it on Mount Sipylus in Lydia. 
During the summer this stone always shed tears (see 
Homer, II. xxiv). The story of Niobe was a favorite 
subject of ancient art. A group representing Niobe and 
her children was discovered at Iiome in 1583, and is now 
at Florence. Some of the sculptures are very beautiful. 


Even the ancient Romans were in doubt whether the 
work proceeded from Seopas or Praxiteles. See Smith, 
Diet, of Class. Biog. and Mythol. s. v. 

Niobites is the name of a party of Alexandrian 
Monophysitcs formed under the leadership of an Alex- 
andrian rhetorician or sophist named Stephen Niobes 
(Nio/3?/c or Nio/3or), who attempted to revive the older 
Monophysite doctrine in opposition to the modified form 
of it maintained by Damian, Monophysite patriarch of 
Alexandria (A.D. 570-G03), who belonged to the school 


of Severus and the Pkthartolatrce (q. v.). The particu- 
lar opinion brought forward by the Niobites was that 
the qualities belonging to human nature could not con- 
tinue in the human nature of Christ after its amalga- 
mation with or absorption into the divine nature. He 
thus took up the position that there was no logical 
ground for the Severian compromise between ortho- 
doxy and Monophvsitism, and that the Jacobites ought 
to revert to the creed which they held before Severus 
came to Egypt — that which Dioseorus had maintained 
in opposition to the Council of Chaleedon. The Niobite 
party was driven out of Alexandria by Damian after 
the death of Niobes, and settled at Antioeh, where, be- 
fore the death of Damian, they gradually came around 
to the orthodox opinions, and became energetic sup- 
porters of the Chalcedonian doctrine. — Hunt, Diet. 
Theol. See Assemani, Biblioth. Orient , ii, 72 ; Bnur, 
Gesch. der Dreienigkeitsleh re, ii, 02-95; Neamler, Ch. 
Hist, ii, 554. 

Niphon or Nipon. See Japan. 

Niphon of Constantinople, an Eastern ascetie 
who, near the beginning of the reign of emperor Em- 
manuel Comnen us (middle of the 12th century), headed a 
movement for the reform of the Church practices. lie 
joined the Bogomiles (q. v.), and is believed to have ap- 
proved of many of their fanatical excesses, yet for his 
pious and strict life he was paid universal reverence, 
lie is described as a man well versed in the IIolv Scrip- 
tures, to the study of which he devoted his time inainlv. 
Niphon’s adherence to Bogomilian ideas has on this ac- 
count seemed strange, but it is possible that he was 
educated under Bogomilian influences, and thus har- 
monized their views with Biblical teachings. He made 
public his peculiar views, and was by an ecclesiastical 
synod condemned to perpetual confinement in a mon- 
astery. But the patriarch Cosmas restored Niphon to 
liberty; and he stood high in the estimation of that 
prelate, insomuch that he made him his confidant and 
table-companion. The friendship of such a man would 
lead us to judge favorably of Niphon’s character, for 
all the accounts agree in describing Cosmas as a person 
of great piety and worth ; of a strict life, self-denying 
love, and a benevolence which prompted him to give 
away everything, to the very raiment which he wore. 
Similarity of disposition, and a like dissatisfaction with 
the corrupt state of the Greek Church, may perhaps 
have made Cosmas the friend and 
protector of Niphon. As Cosmas 
would not abandon Niphon, not- 
withstanding that the latter had 
been condemned by an endemic 
synod , but persisted in declaring 
that he was a holy man, the sen- 
tence of deposition was passed 
upon him also. He signified to 
the synod his abhorrence of the 
corrupt Church, saying that he 
was like Lot in the midst of 
Sodom. Niphon flourished for a 
while, and died finally in com- 
parative obscurity. See Nean- 
der, Ch. Ilist. iv, 5G3-5G4. (J. 

II. \V.) 

Nipliont, bishop of Novgo- 
rod, a Russian prelate of note, 
flourished near the middle of the 
12th century. He died at Kief April 13, 115G. He 
is considered as one of the eontinnators of the Chroni- 
cles of Nestor. Herberstein has inserted in his Com- 
mentaries a series of questions, some of them being of 
the strangest character, which were submitted to Ni- 
phont, with the replies which he made to them — re- 
plies which at present serve as law to the Russian 
clergy. The catalogue of the manuscript library of 
count Tolstoi contains, under Nos. 204 and 212, two ser- 
mons attributed to this bishop. See Tatichtchef, Hist. 
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( le Russie, vol. ii ; Diet . Hist, des eerie ains cccles. Russes. 
— Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Generate , xxxviii, 92. 

Niphus. See Nifo. 

Nipter (Gr. vt7 rri)p,a basin ; ill Latin, pedilaviinn) 
is the name of a wash-basin used in churches for relig- 
ious ceremony. The name is also applied to the cere- 
mony of ivashing feet. This is performed by the Greek 
Christians on Good Friday, in imitation of our Saviour, 
who on that day washed his disciples’ feet with his own 
hands. In the monasteries the abbot represents our 
Saviour, and twelve of the monks the twelve apostles. 
Among these the steward and porter have always a 
place ; the former acts the part of St. Peter, and imi- 
tates his refusal to let Jesus wash his feet ; the latter 
personates the traitor Judas, and is loaded with scoffs 
and derision. The office used on this occasion is extant 
in the Euchologium. See Pedilavium. 

Nireupan, the word used by the Siamese to denote 
the Nirvana (q. v.) of the Buddhists. 

Nirmalas, one of the divisions of the Sikhs (q. v.), 
who profess to practice the strictest seclusion of relig- 
ious asceticism. They lead a life of celibacy, and dis- 
regard their personal appearance, often going nearly 
naked. They do not assemble together in colleges, nor 
do they observe any particular form of divine service, 
but confine their devotion to speculative meditation and 
the perusal of the writings of Nanak, Ivabir, and other 
Unitarian teachers. They arc always solitary, support- 
ed by their disciples, or wealthy persons who may hap- 
pen to favor the sect. The Nirmalas are known as able 
expounders of the Vedanti philosophy, in which Brah- 
mins do not disdain to accept of their instructions. 
They are not a very numerous body on the whole ; but 
a few are almost always to be found at the principal 
seats of Hindu wealth, and particularly at Benares. 

Nirvana (from the Sanscrit nir, “out,” and vdna, 
“ blown hence, literally, that which is blown out or ex- 
tinguished) is, in Buddhistic doctrine, the term denoting 
the final deliverance of the soul from transmigration. 
It implies, consequently, the last aim of Buddhistic ex- 
istence, since transmigration is tantamount to a relapse 
into the evils or miseries of Sansdrci, or the world. But 
as Hinduism, or the Brahmanical doctrine, professes to 
lead to the same end, the difference between Nirvana 
and Moksha , Apavarga, or the other terms of Brahma- 
ism designating eternal bliss, and consequent liberation 
from metempsychosis, rests on the difference of the 
ideas which both doctrines connect with the condition 
of the soul after that liberation. Brahman, according 
to the Brahmanical doctrine, being the existing and 
everlasting cause of the universe, eternal happiness is, to 
the Brahmanical Hindfi, the absorption of the human 
soul into that cause whence it emanated, never to de- 
part from it again. According to this doctrine, there- 
fore, the liberation of the human soul from transmigra- 
tion is equivalent to that state of felicity which religion 
and philosophy attribute to that entity. See Hinduism. 
As, however, the ultimate cause of the universe, accord- 
ing to Buddhism, is the void or non-entity, the deliver- 
ance from transmigration is to the Buddhists the return 
to non-entity, or the absolute extinction of the soul. 
However much, then, the pious phraseology of their 
oldest works may embellish the state of Nirvana, and 
apparently deceive the believer on its real character, 
it cannot alter this fundamental idea inherent in it. 
We are told, for instance, that Nirvana is quietude and 
identity, whereas Sansara is turmoil and variety ; that 
Nirvana is freedom from all conditions of existence, 
whereas Sansara is birth, disease, decrepitude and 
death, sin and pain, merit and demerit, virtue and vice ; 
that Nirvana is the shore of salvation for those who 
are in danger of being drowned in the sea of Sansara ; 
that it is the free port ready to receive those who have 
escaped the dungeon of existence, the medicine which 
cures all diseases, the water which quenches the thirst 
of all desires, etc.; but to the mind of the orthodox 


Buddhist, all these definitions convey out the one idea, 
that the blessings promised in the condition of Nirvana 
are tantamount to the absolute extinction of the human 
soul, after it has obeyed in this life all the injunctions 
of Buddhism, and become convinced of all its tenets on 
the nature of the world and the final destination of the 
soul. — Chambers. 

There are four paths, an entrance into any of which 
secures either immediately or more remotely the attain- 
ment of Nirvana. They are: (1) Sowan, which is di- 
vided into twenty-four sections; and after it has been 
entered there can be only seven more births between 
that period and the attainment of Nirvana, which may 
be in any world but the four hells. (2) Sakradagami, 
into which he who enters will reeeive one more birth. 
He may enter this path in the world of men, and after- 
wards be born in dewa-ldka; or he may enter it in a 
de'wa-loka, and afterwards be born in the world of men. 
It is divided into twelve sections. (3) Anagami, into 
which he who enters will not again be born in a kfima- 
loka; he may, by the apparitional birth, enter into a 
brahma-loka, and from that world attain Nirvana. This 
path is divided into forty-eight sections. (4) Arya or 
Arvahat. into which he who enters has overcome or de- 
stroyed all evil desires. It is divided into twelve sec- 
tions. Those who have entered into any of the paths 
can discern the thoughts of all in the same or preceding 
paths. Each path is divided into two grades : (a) the 
perception of the path; ( b ) its fruition or enjoyment. 
The mode in which Nirvana, or the destruction of all 
the elements of existence, may be reached is thus point- 
ed out by Dr. Spence Hardy in his Eastern Monachism : 
“ The unwise being who has not yet arrived at a state 
of purity, or who is subject to future birth, overcome by 
the excess of evil desire, rejoices in the organs of sense, 
aj’atana, and their relative objects, and commends them. 
The ayatanas therefore become to him like a rapid 
stream to carry him onward towards the sea of repeated 
existence; they are not released from old age, decay, 
death, sorrow, etc. But the being who is purified, per- 
ceiving the evils arising from the sensual organs and 
their relative objects, does not rejoice therein, nor does 
he commend them, or allow himself to be swallowed up 
by them. By the destruction of the 108 modes of evil 
desire he has released himself from birth, as from the 
jaws of an alligator; he has overcome all attachment 
to outward objects ; he does not regard the unauthorized 
precepts, nor is he a sceptic: and he knows that there 
is no ego, no self. By overcoming these four errors he 
has released himself from the cleaving to existing ob- 
jects. By the destruction of the cleaving to existing 
objects he is released from birth, whether as a brahma, 
man, or any other being. By the destruction of birth 
he is released from old age, decay, death, sorrow, etc. 
All the afflictions connected with the repetition of ex- 
istence are overcome. Thus all the principles of exist- 
ence are annihilated, and that annihilation is Nirvana.” 

“Although this is the orthodox view of Nirvana, ac- 
cording to the oldest Buddhistic doctrine, it is necessary 
to point out two categories of different views which 
have obscured the original idea of Nirvana, and even 
induced some modern writers to believe that the final 
beatitude of the oldest Buddhistic doctrine is not equiv- 
alent to the absolute annihilation of the soul. The 
first category of these latter, or, as we may call them, 
heterodox views, is that which confounds with Nir- 
vana the preparatory labor of the mind to arrive at 
that end, and therefore assumes that Nirvana is the ex- 
tinction of thought, or the cessation, to thought, of all 
difference between subject and object, virtue and vice, 
etc., or certain speculations on a creative cause, the con- 
ditions of the universe, and so on. All these view’s 
Buddha himself rejects, as appears from the work Lan- 
kavatara , which relates his discourse on the real mean- 
ing of Nirvana before the Bodhisattwa Mahamati. 
The erroncousness of these view’s is obviously based on 
the fact that the mind, even though in a state of un- 
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consciousness, as when ceasing to think, or when specu- 
lating, is still within the pale of existence. Thus, to 
obviate the mistaken notion that such a state is the 
real Nirvana, Buddhistic works sometimes use the term 
Nirupadhis eska Nirvana , or “the Nirvana without a 
remainder of substratum” (i. e. without a rest of exist- 
ence), in contradistinction to the “Nirvana with a re- 
mainder meaning by the latter expression that condi- 
tion of a saint which, in consequence of his bodily and 
mental austerities, immediately precedes his real Nir- 
vana, but in which, nevertheless, he is still an occupant 
of the material world. The second category of heter- 
odox views on the Nirvana is that which, though 
acknowledging in principle tho original notion of 
Buddhistic salvation, represents, as it were, a compro- 
mise with the popular mind. It belongs to a later 
period of Buddhism, when this religion, in extending 
its conquests over Asia, had to encounter creeds which 
abhorred the idea of an absolute nihilism. This com- 
promise coincides with the creation of a Buddhistic 
pantheon, and with the distribution of Buddhist saints 
into three classes, each of which has its own Nirvana; 
that of the two lower degrees consisting of a vast num- 
ber of years, at the end of which, however, these saints 
are born again ; while the absolute Nirvana is reserved 
for the highest class of saints. Hence Buddhistic sal- 
vation is then spoken of either simply as Nirvana , or 
the lowest; or as Parinirvdna, the middle; or as Mahd- 
parinirvuna, or the highest extinction of the soul; and 
as those who have not yet attained to the highest Nir- 
vana must live in the heavens of the two inferior classes 
of saints until they reappear in this world, their condi- 
tion of Nirvana is assimilated to that state of more or 
less material happiness which is also held out to the 
Brahmanical Hindu before he is completely absorbed 
into Brahman. When, in its last stage, Buddhism is 
driven to the assumption of an Adi, or primitive Buddha, 
as the creator of the universe, Nirvana, then meaning 
the absorption into him, ceases to have any real affin- 
ity with the original Buddhistic term” (Chambers). 

The word itself, as we have seen above, means nothing 
more nor less than extinction or blowing out. And however 
much Max Muller may argue against this term as giv- 
ing expression to Buddha’s own gospel, the oldest liter- 
ature of Buddhism will scarcely suffer 11 s to doubt that 
Gautama intended in its use to express absolute annihi- 
lation , the destruction of all elements which constitute 
existence. The learned Burnouf (Hist, du Buddhisme , 
p. 589) takes this ground understandingly, and there is 
none better competent to judge in this question than he 
is; yet Muller comes forward and, in approving this 
statement, impeaches its accuracy by stating that the 
Buddhistic literature truly teaches such a doctrine, but 
that as Christ’s sayings must be held distinct from the 
writings of the apostles (which we who believe in the 
inspiration of the Scriptures can hardly understand), so 
the gospel of Buddhism must be examined apart from 
the personal utterances of Gautama, who Muller insists 
never taught the doctrine of annihilation, because “a 
religion has never been founded by such teaching,” 
and because, too, a man like Buddha, who knew man- 
kind (?), must have known (!) that he could not with 
such weapons overturn the tyranny of the Brahmans.” 
He therefore concludes thus: “Either we must bring 
ourselves to believe that Buddha taught his disci- 
ples two diametrically opposed doctrines on Nirvana — 
an exoteric and esoteric one — or we must allow that 
view of Nirvana to have been the original view of the 
founder of this marvellous religion which corresponds 
best with the simple, clear, and practical character of 
Buddha.” “A very lofty morality” — the Nation (N. Y. 
Feb. 15, 1872) well answers to this statement of Muller — 
“does not necessarily imply conventionally proper meta- 
physical opinions, nor is the greatest charity inconsist- 
ent with the logical carryiug on of one’s investigations 
for their own sake; and it is to be hoped that religious 
teachers, of all men, should seek to extend their influ- 


ence rather by what they consider to be the truth than 
by what might be especially useful as a 4 powerful 
weapon.’ The last remark sounds strange as coming 
from one who has studied Buddhism, and is sufficiently 
refuted by his own words on p. 248, where he shows 
how in their belief they escaped, by means of Nirvana, 
transmigration and the misery of living.” We might 
add, this sounds as if Buddha, like M filler, had enjoyed 
the high plane of Christian ethics, and could have been 
expected to comprehend thewants of humanity as we now 
understand them, with the light afforded by Jesus the 
Christ’s teachings and labors. Surely Buddha would 
do for the Messiah of the world if he could have done 
and taught as Max Muller would have us believe. The 
truth is he was simply a philosopher, and fed humanity 
not upon a relative, but an absolute empty Nothing ; a 
philosophical myth, such as Strauss attempted in the 19th 
century, but with different motives. In his still more 
recent publication, as translator of the Dkammapuda , or 
“ I’ath of Virtue,” Muller returns to the argument in 
favor of Gautama’s teachings of a hereafter as follows : 

“1. That though the Abhidhamma Pitaka favors the 
negative view, the affirmative may easily be proved from 
the Sutta and Vinaya, and especially from the Dhamma- 
pada. ‘2. That the Abhidhamma is of no authority, and 
contains the notion, not of Buddha, but of his followers. 
3. That it is stated that Buddha saw his disciples after 
attaining Nirvana, and even after death ; and that there- 
fore Nirvana is not extinction of existence. 4. That the 
expressions used for Nirvana in the Dhammapada convey 
a sense of rest, immortality, eternity, etc., and therefore 
Nirvana does not meau nihilism.” 

This statement of his case, which is a more consistent 
one, has been made the subject of special inquiry by 
D’Alwis ( Review of Max Muller's Dhammapada, Cey- 
lon. 1871), a member of the Royal Asiatic Society, and 
an Orientalist of no mean order, and the result is its 
complete refutation. In the first place D’Alwis proves 
that the Abhidhamma properly belongs to the discourses 
of Buddha, and that the “three baskets,” as the differ- 
ent parts of the code are called, should be regarded as 
one whole. Moreover, the negative side of the ques- 
tion may be proved from the Sutta and Vinaya. as 
well as from the Dhammapada ; for “ the non-exist- 
ence of an absolute Creator and of a soul was the 
foundation of the Buddhist doctrine of Nirvana; and 
therefore there could be no condition of the soul after 
the final 4 destruction of the elements and the germs 
of existence,’ or Nirvana.” The third point, he shows, 
rests only on legendary tales, and is in direet contradic- 
tion to the canon which professor Muller himself says 
must be our only authority. The fourth point he dis- 
proves at some length by. showing the difficulty in- 
herent in all the attempted definitions of Nirvana, the 
inaccuracy of Max Muller’s interpretations, and that 
the expressions used in the Dhammapada, when taken 
with the other admitted doctrines of Buddhism, do 
clearly prove that Nirvana meant nihilism. See M idler, 
Lectures on the Science of Religion, p. 1 sq., 131 sq. ; id. 
Chips from a German Workshop), i, 213, 227 sq., 243, 
276 sq. ; Moffat, Compar. Hist, of Religions, pt. ii, p. 
229 sq. ; Burnouf, as cited above; Eitel, Three Lectures 
on Buddhism (Hong Kong, 1871, 8vo), especially p. 21 
sq. ; Hardwick. Christ and other Masters, i, 233 sq. ; 
Cont. Rev. Jan. 1868, p. 81 ; and the literature quoted 
under Buddhism and Lamaism. (J. H.W.) 

Ni'san (Ileb. Nisan', from netz, ”2, a flower, 
or as Gesenius and FUrst think, after Benfey, from the 
Persian ne§, new), the first month of the Hebrew sacred 
year, called Amr> in the Pentateuch, for which it is 
substituted only in the time of the Captivity (Neh. ii, 
1 ; Esth. iii, 7 ; Sept. "Sttady, but most eopies omit in 
Ksth.). On the first day of the mouth the Jews fasted 
for the death of the children of Aaron (Lev. x, 1-3). 
On the tenth day was observed a fast for the death of 
Miriam, the sister of Moses, and every one provided 
himself with a lamb for the Passover. On this day 
the Israelites passed over the Jordan, under the con- 
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duct of Joshua. On the fourteenth day, in the even- 
ing, they sacrificed the Paschal lamb; and the day fol- 
lowing, being the fifteenth, the Passover was celebrated 
(Exod. xiii, 18). The Asiatic Church, when appoint- 
ing the Paschal observance, therefore selected the four- 
teenth of Nisan. She could associate no other date 
with to 7 Tl ie observance of this fourteenth 
day of the month by the Christians of Asia gave rise 
furthermore to the term Quatrodecimans (q. v.) ; but 
the observance, it should be borne in mind, was in 
commemoration of the death, not of the last supper, of 
Jesus. On the sixteenth day of Nisan the Hebrews 
offered the sheaf of the ears of barley, as the first-fruits 
of the harvest of that year (Lev. xxiii, 9). The twen- 
ty-first day was the octave of the Passover. On the 
twenty-sixth day they fasted in memory of the deatli 
of Joshua, and on this day they began their prayers to 
obtain the rains of the spring. Lastly, on the twenty- 
ninth they called to mind the fall of the walls of Jeri- 
cho. See Month. 

Nisbet, Alexander, a Scotch divine, noted as a 
Biblical student and as an Orientalist, flourished in the 
second half of the 17th century as pastor at Irvine— a 
town which has been fortunate enough to enjoy the 
pastoral labors of other Scotch expositors, such as Diek- 
son and Hutcheson. Nisbet died about 1690. He pub- 
lished in 1658 A Brief Exposition of the First and Sec- \ 
ond Epistles General of Peter. “Succinct and senten- 1 
tious in its character, it is at the same time solid and I 
useful.” In 1694 a posthumous work appeared under I 
the title, An Exposition , with Practical Observations 
vpon the Booh of Ecclesiastes. The latter is regarded as 
the most important of his works, and is worthy of con- 
sultation, being lueid and judicious. The argument of 
each chapter is drawn up at length and with some care. 
Some attention is given to the precise meaning of the 
more important Hebrew terms used by the sacred wri- 
ter. II is whole tone is devout and practical, such as we 
might expect from one who, according to the recom- 
mendation prefixed to it by Ralph Rogers and J. Spaul- 
ding, “by assiduous study of the Seriptnres, did so trav- 
ail in birth towards the forming of Christ in his hearers 
that he may be said to have died in childbearing to 
Christ.” 

Nisbet, Charles, D.D., a noted Presbyterian di- 
vine and educator, was born at Haddington, Scotland, 
Jan. 21, 1736. His father’s worldly circumstances were 
so straitened that he was barely able to pay the ex- 
pense of fitting Charles for college ; but the youth sur- 
mounted all difficulties, and finally entered the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh in 1752, supporting himself as a pri- 
vate tutor in a gentleman’s family. After leaving the 
university he passed to the divinity hall, where he re- 
mained six years, depending for a living upon his con- 
tributions to some of the periodicals of the day. He 
was licensed to preach the Gospel by the presbytery of 
Edinburgh on Sept. 24, 1760, and was made pastor of a 
Church in the Gorbals of Glasgow: but after remain- 
ing there two years he received a call from Montrose, 
which he thought proper to accept. He was ordained 
on May 17, 1764, by the Presbytery of Brechin, within 
whose bounds the Church of which he became pastor 
was situated. He was settled as a co-pastor with the 
Rev. John Cooper; but the senior pastor was so old and 
infirm that nearly all the labor devolved upon the junior 
colleague. Nesbet engaged with great zeal and alacrity 
in his work, and very soon intrenched himself in the 
confidence and good-will of his large and intelligent 
congregation. As a divine he sided with the orthodox 
body of Scotch Presbyterians — by no means a popular 
class ; yet he enjoyed the universal respect of his as- 
sociates, and counted many friends even among the 
Moderates (q.v.). In April, 1784, Dr. Nisbet was chosen 
president of the newly founded Dickinson College, at 
Carlisle, Pa., and reached Philadelphia with his family 
on June 9, 1785. Almost immediately after he had en- 


I tered on the duties of his office, both himself and sev- 
I eral of his family were attacked by a fever, which threat- 
ened for some time a fatal termination. The doctor 
finally resolved to return to his native country, and 
the trustees consented with great regret and reluctance 
to accept his resignation of the office. As the season 
was unfavorable for crossing the ocean, he determined 
to delay his voyage till spring; and before that time he 
had so far recovered his health and spirits that he was 
not unwilling to return to the presidential chair. Ac- 
cordingly, on May 10, 1786, he was unanimously chosen 
again to the office, and he resumed his labors with great 
alacrity. lie immediately commenced four different 
courses of lectures : one on logie; another on the phi- 
losophy of the mind; a third on moral philosophy; and 
a fourth on belles-lettres, including a view of the prin- 
cipal Latin and Greek classics. In addition to this, he 
delivered a course of lectures on systematic theology, 
for the special benefit of those students who had in view 
the Christian ministry, and he shared equally with Dr. 
Davidson the labor of supplying the pulpit of the Pres- 
byterian Church in Carlisle. Dr. Nisbet di£d Jan. 18, 
1804. He was remarkable for integrity, simplicity, 
frankness, and disinterestedness. Ilis mind was of a 
very superior order; his facility in acquiring almost 
unparalleled; his memory suffered nothing to escape 
from it; his wit was alike effective and inexhaustible. 
His sermons were rich in evangelical truth, logically 
and perspicuously presented ; but his manner was not 
specially attractive. He had great individuality, and 
his character, in all its peculiarities, is not likely to be 
reproduced. Dr. Nisbet’s posthumous works were pub- 
lished about 1806, and his Memoirs , by Dr. Samuel Miller, 
appeared in 1840. See Duyckinck, Encgclop. of A mer. 
Lit . ii, 59; N. Y. Observer, Sept. 27, 1866. (J. HAY.) 

Nisibis is the name of the place in Mesopotamia 
in which the most noted of the Nestorian schools has 
been located. It arose out of the ruins of the school of 
Edessa, where Nestorianism found its first-fruits. We 
have already referred to both these schools in the arti- 
cle Nestorianism (q.v.). Those seeking further infor- 
mation will do well to consult Assemani, Bibl. Vat. tom. 
iii, pt. ii, p. 428, 927 ; ch. xv is devoted to similar in- 
stitutions. 

Nismes, Council of ( Concilium Xemausense), (1) 
was held in July, 1096, by pope Urban II, who presided, 
assisted by four cardinals and several bishops. Six- 
teen canons were published, being for the most part the 
same with those of the Council of Clermont, which the 
pope confirmed in all subsequent councils. Of these 
canon 2 is directed against those who assert that it is 
not lawful for monks to exercise sacerdotal functions. 
Canon 12 forbids the marriage of little girls (puellulie) 
under twelve years of age. Mansi declares that the 
matter of the clergy of St. Saturninus at Toulouse, who 
claimed the fourth part of the oblations made in that 
church, which canonically belonged to the bishop, and 
was opposed by the bishop Isarne, was discussed in this 
council ; no decision was pronounced in the synod, but 
subsequently Urban II compelled Isarne to give way. 
Moreover, in this council king Philip, after having 
promised to quit Bertrade, was absolved. 

(2) Another council was held at the same plaee about 
the year 1284. By this body a long constitution was 
drawn up, relating to baptism, penance, the encharist, 
the celebration of the mass, reverence due to ehurches, 
alienation of Church property, the conduct of the cler- 
gy, wills, burials, tithes, marriages, excommunications 
and interdicts, perjury, the Jews, and other matters. 
This is spoken of bv ecclesiastics as only a diocesan 
synod. See Labbe, Condi, x, 604; Landon, Man. of 
Councils , s. v. 

Nis'rocli (lleb. NisroV , TpS?, usually referred to 
the root *11233, cafe, with Persian ending och or dch, in- 
tensive, i. q. great eagle; but, according to Bohlen, per- 
haps a Sanscrit word, from nis, “night,” and ro'gis, 
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‘•light,” i.q. the light of night , i.e. the moon [see Gesen. 
Thesaur . p. 892] ; Sept, ^topux, 2 Kings xix, 57 ; 
Natm/my? Isa. xxxvii, 38; v. r. Mf^pax* 

’Aoapax), an idol worshipped by the Assyrians, in 
whose temple Sennacherib was worshipping when as- 
sassinated by his sons, Adrammeleeh and Sharczer (2 
Kings xix, 37; Isa. xxxvii, 38). Adopting the above 
Shemitic derivation of the name, AT r. Lavard has dis- 
covered an cagle-licaded figure in the ruins of Nineveh 
(at Nimrud), which he supposes to have been the As- 
syrian Nisroch; and one quite similar has since been 
dug out at Khorsabad ( Xineveh and its Remains , ii, 
348; Xineveh and its Palaces , p. 219 sq.). A Zoroas- 



trian oracle speaks of God “ as he that has the head of 
the hawk.” But there are many great if not insuper- 
able difficulties in the way. The name Nisroch is not 
found on any of the inscriptions; and nisr has not in 
Assyrian the meaning which it has in Hebrew. No 
name of any god on the sculptures at all resembles Nis- 
roch, and the hawk-headed figure is more, as professor 
Iiawlinson says, “an attendant genius than a god” 
(Four Great Empires , ii, 2G3). Sir Henry Iiawlinson 
even affirms that “Asshur had no temple at Nineveh 
in which Sennacherib could have been worshipping” 
( Ilerodot . i, 485); while Lavard thinks that the king 
may have been slain in a temple of this god, and that 
the Hebrews, seeing the hawk -headed figure so fre- 
quently sculptured in connection with him, believed it 
to be the presiding divinity (Xineveh and Babylon , p. 
G37). The Jewish rabbins pretend that Nisroch was 
an idol formed from one of the boards of Noah’s ark 
(Kashi on Isa. xxxvii; Kimclii on 2 Kings xix); 
while others suppose it was an image of the dove 
which Noah sent out from the ark (Gen. viii, 8), and 
have sought confirmation in Lucian’s statement ( De 
Jove Trag. c. 42) that the Assyrians sacrificed to the 
dove. Many other theories arc noticed in I ken’s Dis- 
sert, de Nisroch, ldolo A ssyr. (Brcm. 1747). See also 
Ideler, Ursprung d, Sternnamen, p. 41 G ; Creuzer, Symbol. 
i, 723 sq. Selden confesses his ignorance of the deity 
denoted by this name (De Dis Syris, svnt. ii, c. 10); 
but Beyer, in his Additamenta (p. 323-325), has col- 
lected several conjectures (see Kulcnkamp, De Xisroch 
ldolo Assyriorum , Bom. 1747). One is mentioned as 
more probable by Winer (Realu\ s. v.), that it was the 


constellation Aquila, the eagle being in the Persian re- 
ligion a symbol of Ormuzd. Parkhurst, deriving the 
word from the Chaldee root serak (which occurs 
in Dan. vi in the form iOTHD, sdrekayyd, and is ren- 
dered in the A.Y. “ presidents”), conjectures that Nis- 
roch may be the impersonation of the solar fire, and 
substantially identical with Molech and Milcoin, which 
are both derived from a root similar in meaning to 
serak. Josephus has a curious variation. He says 
(Ant. x, 1, 5) that Sennacherib was buried in his own 
temple, called A rasce (tv toj i Sity va<y ‘Apdatcij Xtyopt- 
v(p). It may be inferred from these various renderings 
that the Hebrew name has been in some way corrupted, 
and that the initial consonant A r or M is a corruption. 
In that case the real name is something like Asarach 
or Assar (Niebuhr, Gesch. Assur, p. 131 ; Brandis, llis- 
torisch. Geicinn , p. 105). This would at once connect 
the name with Asshur, the deified patriarch and head 
of the Assyrian pantheon, to whom belong as emblems 
the winged circle and the sacred tree, and who is usual- 
ly called by his worshippers “Asshur, my lord.” It has 
been thought that the reading Nisroch has arisen from 
taking as a phonetic sign the determinative y 
which is usually prefixed to the name of a 9 

god. 

Nissel, Joiiann Georg, a noted Biblical scholar, 
flourished near the middle of the 17th century. He 
was a native of the Palatinate, but settled in Holland, 
and devoted himself to the prosecution of Oriental 
learning. lie prepared and printed at his own expense 
and with liis own types an edition of the Hebrew Bible, 
which appeared in 1G59, and again in 1GG2, with the 
title, Sacra Biblia Jlebraica ex optimis editionibus dili - 
genter ex press a, et forma , Uteris , versuumque distinctione 
commendata (Lugd. Bat. 8vo). The second edition has 
a preface signed by Ileidan, Cocceius, and Hoornbeck, 
in which the work is commended in very high terms. 
Few more beautifully printed editions of the Hebrew 
Scriptures have appeared; and it presents with great 
accuracy the text of the best editions. Nissel’s Biblia 
has also the peculiarity of having the Megilloth be- 
tween the Torah and the Nebiim Bishonim, as in the 
Bomberg Bibles. The text is divided into verses, with 
Latin headings to the chapters. Nissel edited also some 
portions of the Scriptures in Kthiopic, but not, it is said, 
very accurately. 

Nissim ben-Jacob ben-Nissiji (Kalal Chamad ), 
a rabbi of note for his Talmudical knowledge, was born 
about 9G0. lie was a pupil of Haja Gaon at Sora, and 
afterwards became himself the teacher of the noted 
Alfasi. Nissim succeeded his father in the rabbin- 
ate of Kairwau, where he died in 1040. He wrote 
nsi’abnn b, a key to difficult 

points in the Talmud. It was probably originally 
written in Arabic, since in its Hebrew translation a 
good many Arabic words are retained. It was lately 
published from a very ancient MS. by J. Goldenthal, 
with short scholia, entitled '"Xp (Vienna, 1847): 

— V*nr<il O, a long penitential prayer, which is yet 

to be found in the ritual of Spanish Jews ; it was trans- 
lated into Italian by I). Ascarclli (Venice, 1G10), and 
into Spanish by D. L. de Barrios, under the title Dias 
Senitenciales ( I G86) : — b. a collection of stories 
(Ferrara, 1557, and often since). Some other works of 
his are still in MS. See Fi'trst, Bibl.Jud. iii. 35 sq. ; 
De Bossi, Dizionario storico degfi autori Ebrei (German 
transl. by Hamborger), s. v. ; Wolf, Bibl. I lehr, iii, 801, 
No. 1G13 b; Schorr, in Geiger’s 11 Gssenschaftl. Zeit - 
schrift , v, 431-45 (Griiuberg, 1844); Frankel’s Zeit- 
schrift , 18G7, p. 309 ; Bapaport, Biography of Xissim ben- 
Jacob, and history of his works in Bikkure ha-lttim , 
1831 ; Landau, Zeit des R. Jakob ben-Xissim u. s. Sohnes 
dcs Rabbenu Xissim in the L. B, d. Or. 184G, c. 3, 4. 
(B.P.) 
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Nissim ben-Reuiien bex-Nissim ( Genindi , so 
called from his native place, Gerona, in Barcelona), 
one of the best Talmudic scholars of his time, flourished 
about 1340-1380, as chief rabbi of Barcelona. He also 
practiced medicine, and knew something of astronomy; 
but he opposed Jewish mysticism, and even criticised 
R. Nachmanides (q.v.) for having spent so much time 
in the study of the Kabbalah. He wrote Annotations 
on R. Isaac Alfasi under the title D B 

Cp'"l!T?, which are generally to be found in Alfasi’s 
Iluhichoth (Constantinople, 1509; Venice, 1 521-22, etc. ; 
Pressb. 1836-40) : — Legal Decisions , r'liUT. 1 ! 

(Rome, 1545; Cremona, 15S6; Salonik, 1758, etc.), which 
are dated 1349 and 1374: — Elucidations of the Talmud, 
or novellas, called some of which have been 

edited, while others are yet in IMS.: — Twelve homilies 
(nvii'P'n) on passages of the Pentateuch (Venice, 1596; 
Prag. 1812). lie is also said to have written a com- 
mentary on the Pentateuch. See Burst, Bibl. Jud. iii, 
37,38; I)e Rossi, Dizionario storico degli autori Kbrei e 
delle lore opere (German transl.), p. 113, 114; Griitz, 
Gesch. d. Juden , vii, 383, 395, 396; viii, 34, 37; Josr, 
Gesch. d. Judenth. it. s. Sekten, iii, 87 ; Lindo, History of 
the Jews in Spain , p. 159; Finn, Sephardim, p. 299; 
Etheridge, Introd. to lhb. Literal, p. 267 ; Cassel, Leit- 
faden f Hr jud. Gesch. u. Literatnr , p. 73. (B. P.) 

Nithai of Arbeea, a Jewish savant, flourished first 
as a colleague of Joshua ben-Peraehia, and later as the 
president of the Sanhedrim (from B.C. 140 -1 10) ; but 
beyond his recorded maxim ( Pirke Aboth, i, 7), “Dis- 
tance thyself from an evil neighbor; attach not thyself 
to a wicked man; and do not think thyself exempt 
from punishment,” we know nothing of his works or 
words. See for the limited information extant, Fran- 
kel, Ilodegetica hi Misehnam, p. 33 sq. (Leipsic, 1859); 
Griitz, Gesch. d. Juden, iii, 88 sq. ; Jost, Gesch. d. Judenth. 
v.s. Sekten, i, 232; Edershcim, History of the Jewish 
Nation , p. 120. (B. P.) 

Nithard, a French antiquarian, noted as the his- 
torian of the 9th century, was the son of the celebrated 
Angilbert, chaplain of the palace, abbot of St. Iiiquier, 
etc., and of Bertha, the daughter of Charlemagne. 
After his father’s death Nithard succeeded him in the 
capacity of governor of the maritime provinces of the 
empire, and helped Charles the Bald to resist the at- 
tacks of his brothers, Lothaire and Louis. Nithard 
vainly sought to restore peace between them, every 
treaty being broken on the first opportunity. He then 
left the court and went into retirement, where he died, 
according to Pctau, in 853. The manner in which he 
spent the latter part of his life is unknown. Petau 
and Bahizc state that he withdrew" into the abbey of 
Prum, where he w r as received by abbot Marcward ; this, 
however, is contradicted by Mabillon. Hariulfe, histo- 
rian of St. Riqnier, states that he became abbot of that 
convent. The authors of the 1 list. Litter, de hi France, 
on the other hand, claim that he was neither a monk 
nor an abbot, for in exhuming his body it w f as proved 
that he died of a wound received in battle. Yet w*e 
must remember that at that time most abbots were at 
the same time counts, dukes, etc., and often better sol- 
diers than monks ; the authors of the Gallia Christiana 
grant therefore a place to Nithard among the abbots of 
St. Riqnier. Nithard is especially knowm for his work 
entitled, De dissensionibus Jiliorum Ludovici PH, repeat- 
edly published, as by Pertz, under the title of Historia- 
rum, libri in, and vol. vii of the Recueil des Historiens 
des Gaules. The work is of great historical value, the 
writer having been an cyc-w r itness and often an actor 
in the events he describes. See Vita Nithardi a Petavio, 
Hecueil des Hist, des Gaules , vol. vii ; Hist. Litter, de la 
France, v, 204; Gatlia Christ, x, col. 1246; Pertz, Mon. 
Ger. Hist, ii, 649-672; Scholle, De Lotharii T imp. cum 
fratribns de monarch ia facto certamine (Berol. 1855); 
Hausser, Deutsche Gesch ichtschreiber, p. 41-43; Bahr, 


Gesch. d. Horn. Literatur im Karol. Zeitalter, p. 224 sq. ; 
Gfrorer, Gesch. d. ost - u. westfrdnk. Karoling. i, 39, 51, 
62. — Herzog, He a l-Kn cyklop ddie, x, 386; Hoefer, Nouv . 
Blog. Gene? ale, xxxviii, 98. (J. N. P.) 

Nithing (infamous), a most insulting epithet, an- 
ciently used in Denmark and throughout the whole of 
the north of Europe. There was a peculiar way of ap- 
plying it, however, which greatly aggravated its viru- 
lence, and gave the aggrieved party the right to seek 
redress by an action at law. This was by" setting up 
what w*as called a nithing-post or nithing-stakc, which 
is thus described by Mr. Blackwell in his valuable edi- 
tion of Mallet’s Northern Antiquities: “A mere hazel 
twig stuck in the ground by a person who at the same 
time made use of some opprobrious epithet, either 
against an individual or a community, was quite suffi- 
cient to come under the legal definition of a nithing- 
post. Several superstitious practices were, however, 
commonly observed on the occasion, which were sup- 
posed to impart to the nithing-post the power of work- 
ing evil on the party it was directed against, and more 
especially to make any injuries done to the person erect- 
ing it recoil on those by whom they had been perpe- 
trated. A pole with a horse’s head, recently cut off, 
stuck on it, w r as considered to form a nithing-post of 
peculiar efficacy. Thus when Eigil, a celebrated Ice- 
landic skald of the 9th century, was banished from Nor- 
way, we arc told that he took a stake, fixed a horse’s 
head upon it, and, as he drove it into the ground, 
said, ‘I here set up a nitliing-stake, and turn this my 
banishment against king Eirck and queen Gunhilda.’ 
He then set sail for Iceland, with the firm persuasion 
that the injuries he had received by his banishment 
would, by the efficacy of his charmed nithing-post, 
recoil on the royal couple they had, in his opinion, pro- 
ceeded from. Mention is frequently made in the sagas 
and the Icelandic law's of this singular custom. We are 
told, for instance, in the Vatsndaela Saga that Jokul 
and Thorstein, having accepted a challenge from Fin- 
bogi and Bjbrg, went to the place of meeting on the 
day and hour appointed. Their opponents, however, 
remained quietly at home, deeming that a violent storm 
which happened to be raging w ould be a sufficient excuse 
for their non-appearance. Jokul, after w'aiting for some 
time on the ground, thought that he would be justified 
in setting up a nithing-post against Finbogi, or, as 
would now be said, in posting him for a coward. He 
accordingly fashioned a block of w’ood into the rude fig- 
ure of a human head, and fixed it on a post in which he 
cut magical runes. He then killed a mare, opened her 
breast, and stuck the post in it, with the carved head 
turned towards Finbogi’s dwelling.” 

Nitoes is the name of imaginary dajmons or genii 
w r hom the inhabitants of Molucca, Ambovna, etc., con- 
sult on every affair of importance. On these occasions 
twenty or thirty persons assemble, and then they sum- 
mon the Nito by the sound of a little consecrated drum, 
w r hile some of the company light up several wax tapers. 
After some time he appears, or, rather, one of the as- 
sembly officiates as his minister. Before they enter on 
the consultation he is invited to eat and drink. After 
the oracle has made his reply, they eat up the remain- 
der of the provisions prepared for him. Besides these 
public entertainments, there are also private ones. In 
some corner of the house they light up wax tapers in 
honor of the Nito, and set something to eat before him ; 
and the master of each family, it is said, always attaches 
great value to anything that has been consecrated to 
their Nito. Yet, notwithstanding these superstitious 
ceremonies, these islanders laugh at religion, placing it 
only in a servile fear lest some misfortune should befall 
them if they should fail in their obedience and respect 
to the Nito. Sec Broughton, Hist, of Religion, s. v. 

Nitre (1PD, ne'ther, from ’ir:, to tremble; Sept. 
dovytpopov, Prov. xxv, 20; idrpov, Jer. ii, 22: Attic 
\trpov , Plato, Timceus, 60, D), a word occurring in 
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Scripture only in the two places above referred to, where 
the substance in question is described as effervescing 
with vinegar, and as being used in washing; neither of 
which particulars applies to what is now, by a misap- 
propriation of this ancient name, called “nitre,” and 
which in modern usage means the saltpetre of com- 
merce, but they both apply to the natron , or true nitrum 
of the ancients. The similarity of the names which is 
observable in this case is regarded by Gcsenius as of 
great weight in a production of the East, the name of 
which usually passed with the article itself into Greece. 
Both Greek and Roman writers describe natron by the 
words given in the Sept, and Vulg. Jerome, in his 
note on Prov. xxv, 20, considers this to be the substance 
intended. Much has been written on the subject of the 
nitrum of the ancients ; it will be enough to refer the 
reader to Beckmann, who (Hist, of Inventions, ii, 482, 
Bohn’s ed.) has devoted a chapter to this subject, and 
to the authorities mentioned in the notes. It is uncer- 
tain at what time the English term nitre first came to 
be used for saltpetre , but our translators no doubt under- 
stood thereby the carbonate of soda, for nitre is so used 
by Holland in his translation of Pliny (xxxi, JO) in 
contradistinction to saltpetre, which he gives as the 
marginal explanation of aphronitrum. The word ne- 
ther thus might be more properly rendered natron , a 
substance totally different from our nitre , i. e. nitrate of 
potash or “ saltpetre.” The original word nether is what 
is known among chemists as “carbonate of soda.” It 
is found native in Syria and India, and appears there as 
the produce of the soil. In Tripoli it is found in crys- 
talline incrustations of from one third to half an inch 
thick. Captains Irby and Mangles found lumps of this 
salt on the south-east shore of the Dead Sea. Natron, 
though found in many parts of the East, has ever been 
one of the distinguishing natural productions of Egypt. 
Ilasselquist (Trav. p.275) says that natrum is dug out 
of a pit or mine near Mantura, in Egypt, and is mixed 
with limestone, and is of a whitish brown color. The 
Egyptians used it (1) to 
put into bread instead 
of yeast, (2) instead of 
soap, and (3) a3 a cure 
for the toothache, being 
mixed with vinegar. 

Strabo and Pliny men- 
tion two lakes in the 
valley of the Nile, be- 
yond Momemphis, where 
it was found in great 
abundance (Strabo, 

Geoyr. [Oxf. 1807], xvii, 
p. 1130; Pliny, Ilist. 

Xat. v, 9), and describe 
the natural and manu- 
factured nitrum of 
Egypt (ib, xxxi, 10). 

This substance, accord- 
ing to Herodotus, was 
used by the Egyptians 
in the process of em- 
balm in g (ii, 76, 77). 

The principal natron 
lakes now found in 
Egypt, six in number, 
are situate in the barren 
valley of Bahr-bela-ma , 

“the Waterless Sea,” 
about fifty miles west of 
Cairo, where itboth floats 
as a whitish scum upon 
the water, and is found 
deposited at the bottom 
in a thick incrustation, 
after the water is evap- 
orated by the heat of 
summer. Ii is a natural 


mineral alkali, composed of the carbonate, sulphate, 
and muriate of soda, derived from the soil of that re- 
gion. Forskal says that it is known by the name of 
atnui or natrun , that it effervesces with vinegar, and is 
used as soap in washing linen, and by the bakers as 
yeast, and in cookery to assist in boiling meat, etc. 
( Flora xEyyptiaco-Arabica [Haunia?, 1775], p. 45, 46; 
see Pa ulus, Sammluny. v, 182 sq.). Combined with oil 
it makes a harder and firmer soap than the vegetable 
alkali. See Soap. The application of the name nitre 
to saltpetre seems accounted for by the fact that the 
knowledge of natron, the true nitre, was lost for many 
centuries in England, till revived by the Hon. K. Boyle, 
who says he “had had some of it brought to him from 
Egypt” (Memoirs for a History of Mineral Waters 
[Bond. 1861-5], p. 86). See an interesting paper in 
which this is stated in the Philosophical Transactions , 
abridged, 1809, xiii, 216, etc.; and lor a full description 
of the modern merchandise, uses, etc., of the natron of 
Egypt, see Sonini, Travels (Paris), vol. i, ch. xix; An- 
dreossi, Memoire sur la Yallee des Lacs de Natron De- 
cade Eyyptienne , No. 4, vol. ii, p. 276, etc.; Berthollet, 
Observations sur le Natron (ibid.), p. 310; Descript, de 
V Eyypte, xxi, 205; Beckmann. Beitraye sur Geschichte 
der Erfindunyen , iv, 15 sq. : Michaelis, De Nitro He- 
brceor. in Comment. Societ. Reyul. Prided, i, 166; and 
Snpplem. ad Lex. Hebraic, p. 1704 ; Shaw, Travels , 2d 
cd. p. 479; Gesenius, Thesaur . p. 930. See Alkali. 

Nitrian Manuscript (Codex Nitrtensis, des- 
ignated as K of the Gospels, No. 17,211 of the Additions 
in the British Museum) is a valuable palimpsest frag- 
ment of the N. T. in uncials not later than the 6th cen- 
tury, written over by a Syriac translation of the Mono- 
physite treatise of Severus of Antioch against Gram- 
maticus. It was brought home by Dr. Cureton from 
the Nitrian monastery of St. Mary in the desert north- 
west of Cairo. It contains only twenty-five portions 
of Luke’s Gospel on forty-five leaves, in two columns of 
about twenty-five lines to a page. The ancient letters 
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are very faint, but they have been deciphered and 
transcribed by Tischendorf and Tregelles, the former of 
whom has published an edition of them (in his Monu- 
menta sacra Inedita , vol. ii). The letters are bold, and 
of the ancient form. The Ammonian sections stand in 
the margin ; but the Eusebian canons, if once there, are 
now effaced. — Tregelles, in Horne’s Introd. iv, 183; 
Scrivener, Introd. p. 1 14. See Manuscripts, Biblical. 

Nitschmann, Anna, daughter of David Nitsch- 
mann, sen., a distinguished deaconess of the Moravian 
Church, was born Nov. 24, 1715, in Moravia; died May 
21, 17G0, at Horrn hut, in Saxony. From her fourteenth 
year she devoted herself to the service of God among 
her own sex with great earnestness and zeal, laboring 
in Germany, France, England, and America. She was 
possessed of extraordinary gifts, and composed many 
beautiful hymns which are still in use in the Moravian 
Church. (E. de S.) 

Nitschmann, David, the first bishop of the Re- 
newed Moravian Church (q. v.), was born Dec. 27, 
1696, at Zauchtenthal, in Moravia. At the age of 
twenty-seven years he fled to Ilerrnhut, in Saxony, 
and took an active part in the renewal of the Church, 
laboring at the same time as one of its itinerant evan- 
gelists. In this capacity he visited his native country, 
Bohemia, various parts of Germany, England, and Den- 
mark. At Copenhagen he became acquainted with 
Anthony, a slave from the West Indies. The account 
which this man gave him of the heathen ignorance of 
the negroes in those islands excited his liveliest sym- 
pathy, and led to the inauguration of the extensive and 
well-known missionary work of the Moravian Church. 
On Aug. 21, 1732, Nitschmann and Leonhard Dober 
(q. v.) set out for St. Thomas, determined to sell them- 
selves as slaves, if there were no other way of reaching 
the negroes. After his return to Europe Nitschmann 
was elected bishop, to which oflice bishop Daniel Ernst 
Jablonski (q. v.) consecrated him, March 13, 1735, at 
Berlin, thus transferring the episcopal succession of the 
Ancient Moravian Church (q. v.) to the Renewed. In 
the same year Nitschmann sailed to Georgia with a 
colony of Moravian emigrants. Among his fellow- 
passengers were John and Charles Wesley. Ilis piety, 
and especially the calmness which lie and his brethren 
displayed in the midst of a terrible storm, made a deep 
impression upon the heart of the former, and prepared 
the way for an intercourse with the Moravians that 
culminated in the historic fellowship between him and 
Peter Boehlcr (q. v.). Nitschmann returned to Europe 
in 1736. The next twenty-five years of his life were 
spent mostly on episcopal journeys in many parts of 
the continent of Europe, in Great Britain, the West 
Indies, and America. lie undertook not less than fifty 
sea voyages. Ilis labors in America, where he spent 
altogether about twenty-three years, were particularly 
arduous and successful, both among white men and In- 
dians. lie died October 5, 1772, at Bethlehem, Penn., 
which settlement lie had founded in 1740. Zinzendorf 
says of him: “His conversion was genuine, his walk 
and conversation were simple, and his manners open- 
hearted. Over against the world, however, he bore 
himself with authority. Ilis missionary spirit knew no 
rest, and his success in founding churches was extraor- 
dinary.” See D. Nitschmann in einem kurzen Umriss 
dargestellt (Rotlienburg, 1842); The Moravian , vol. vi 
(1861); Nachrichten aus d. Brtider - Gemeinde (1832). 
(E. I)E S.) 

Nitschmann, John, a bishop of the Moravian 
Church (q. v.), was born at Schonau, in Moravia, in 
1703. In 1723 he fled to Ilerrnhut, in Saxony, and 
took an active part in the renewal of the Church, lie 
was consecrated to the episcopal oflice in 1741, and 
labored eliieflv in America, 1749-1751 ; England, 1751- 
1757; Middle Germany, 1757-1769; and Holland, 1769 
to the time of his death, May 6, 1772. He was dis- 
tinguished by his great simplicity and sound judgment. 


He had the gift of ruling the Church. As a preacher 
he was very popular. (E. de S.) 

Nitzsch, Karl Immanuel, one of the most pro- 
found evangelical theologians of the 19th century, was 
born Sept. 21, 1787, at the Saxon town of Borna, near 
Lcipsic, Germany. His father, a Lutheran theologian, 
a Church superintendent, and a professor at Wittenberg, 
destined Karl from infancy to the priestly office, and 
personally superintended his education until his six- 
teenth year. He then placed him in the excellent clas- 
sical school at Pforta, where young Nitzsch soon distin- 
guished himself both for beauty of character and for 
thoroughness of scholarship. He became so imbued 
with the classic languages as to be more ready and flu- 
ent in them than in his vernacular. At the age of 
nineteen he began his university course at Wittenberg, 
doubtful for a while whether his call was not in phi- 
losophy rather than in theology. But the pious Heub- 
ner won him over for theology. For a few years his 
mind was powerfully wrought upon and perplexed by 
conflicting currents of thought — by Kant. Fichte, and 
Schelling, by the “romantic” poets, and by the influ- 
ence of De Wette and Schlciermacher, against the 
cold orthodoxy of his father. Under these influences 
he was forced to the construction of a theological sys- 
tem of his own. This system became what is known as 
the “mediation theology” — essentially an independent 
further development and complementing of the better 
tendency in Scldeicrmacher. To the consistent devel- 
opment of this position Nitzsch consecrated fifty years 
of earnest ecclesiastical and academic life. At the age 
of twenty-three he began liis career as pri vat-docent 
at Wittenberg, and as assistant pastor at the cathedral 
of the place. As pastor he soon met with severe trials 
— during the French occupation of the place in 1813-14 
— being left for months, with only a single helper, in 
pastoral charge of the beleaguered town. His faithful 
care of the sick and dying during these long months 
contributed largely to enrich and ripen his religious life. 
The removal of the university to Halle interrupted his 
academic labors. In 1817 he resumed them in the 
newly established theological seminary at Wittenberg. 
Having already obtained some reputation for a number 
of erudite dissertations, he was now honored with the 
theological doctorate by the Berlin faculty. His lect- 
ures in the seminary were on Church history in its sev- 
eral branches. Affected in his health by his twofold 
office, he was forced to ask relief in 1819, and served 
for a time in the rural parish of Remberg. In 1821 he 
accepted a call to the young university of Bonn. Here 
opened before him twenty-five years of his most fruitful 
academic and churchly labor. He stood and worked by 
the side of such men as Lilcke, Sack, Bleek, Brandis, 
Niebuhr, etc. Systematic theology was here his chief 
field. Basing himself upon Schleiermacher’s Dogmatics, 
he began to give positive form to the views which he 
afterwards gave to the public in his two master works : 
Christian Doctrine and Practical Theology. The for- 
mer work presents Christian doctrine and life, dogmat- 
ics and ethics, as an inseparable unitary whole, in their 
mutual interpenetration. The latter presents the Church 
life in its wide-reaching actual process of transforming 
the world into the kingdom of God. In 1828 Nitzsch 
lent Ullmann and Umbreit an active hand in establish- 
ing the Studien mid Kritiken , to which he contributed 
some essays of epoch-making character, e. g. on the Im- 
manent Trinity (1841), and especially his “ Protestant 
Reply to the Symbolik of Mulder, ” and his “Theological 
Criticism of the Dogmatics of Strauss.” In the last two 
essays he gave scientific expression to the essence of 
Christianity as distinguished from the opposite errors of 
Romanism and mytliism. Nitzsch soon obtained such 
a name that students from all parts of Germany flocked 
to sit at his feet. He was the “ pearl” of the whole uni- 
versity. His power, however, lay not in the beauty of 
his style, for this was to the student at first both ob- 
scure and repellant, nor in any outward expression of 
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piety, but in the profound and deep flow of genuine sci- 
entific Christian thought. As university-preacher, lie 
exercised for years a potent influence on the whole life 
of the university. This pastoral oftice formed the basis 
of an active and wide influence, affecting the Church 
life of the two Rhine provinces, and promoting the Prus- 
sian union of the Lutheran and Reformed churches, for 
which Nitzsch had earnestly labored ever since its in- 
auguration in 1817. He finally became its acknowledged 
first champion. This reputation contributed to his call 
to Berlin in the spring of 1847. lie was now sixty 
years of age, but twenty years of vigorous life la} r yet 
before him. The political convulsions of 1848 called 
out heroic conduct from Nitzsch as rector of the univer- 
sity. II is firmness contributed largely to checking the 
mad waves of radical demagogy, both in the university 
and in the Church. In politics he was conservative- 
progressive. After the revolution he was elected twice 
to the Prussian Chamber, where he opposed the extreme 
reactionism of the Stahl party. In this interest he also 
effectively labored in the columns of the newly estab- 
lished 1 Yochenblatt. To check the tide of Neo-Luther- 
anism he joined 31 filler and Neander in 1850 in the 
publication of the Zeitschrift fur chr . Wissenschaft. In 
1857 he saw his favorite scheme of Church union as- 
sume a more encouraging phase, and a decided check 
put to the confessional tendency; and he welcomed the 
Evangelical Alliance as the dawning realization of his 
own idea on a still grander scale. The date June 16, 
I860— the congratulation day of his fifty years of uni- 
versity labor — brought him abundant evidence from far 
and near that evangelical Germany honored in him 
the preceptor Germanics of the day. At the age of sev- 
enty-five he began to feel old ; and he was compelled, 
one by one, to lay down the many offices which had ac- 
cumulated themselves upon him — first his lectures, then 
his charge of the Ilomiletical Seminary, then his seat 
in the Consistory, and, lastly, the pastoral office in the 
church of St. Nicolai, of which he had been made pro- 
vost in 1855, though he closed his life before the ac- 
ceptance of his resignation. He died Aug. 21, 1868. 
One of the chief labors of his latter years was the com- 
pleting of his elaborate work on Practische Theoloyie. 
lie had begun it at Bonn, and the volumes followed 
each other in 1848, 1851, 1857, and 1867. It is the 
greatest of his works — rich in practical wisdom, largely 
drawn from active experience in Church life, a rich 
storehouse for the pastor — the testament of its author to 
posterity. Nitzsch must be regarded as one of the lead- 
ers of that school of thought in German theology of 
which Neander was the greatest representative. Like 
the latter, Nitzsch endeavored to reconcile faith and 
science, not by forced and unnatural methods, but by 
pointing out their distinctive spheres, and by exhibiting 
in bis own spiritual life that union of reason and rever- 
ence for which he argued in his writings. In theology 
his position will be best understood when we say that 
Nitzsch subordinated dogma to ethics, or, rather, that 
he accepted and prized chiefly those dogmas that re- 
sult from an ethical apprehension of Christianity. In 
many respects Nitzsch and Bunsen labored in common, 
especially in harmonizing their political with their re- 
ligious obligations as citizens of a Church united with 
the State. The high Lutheran party having denounced 
liberal politics as irreligious, Nitzsch and Bunsen came 
forward with others to vindicate them on liberal grounds, 
and not without success. Nitzsch’s System der christ- 
lichen Lehre appeared first in 1820, then, enlarged, in 
1833, and between then and 1851 in four further con- 
stantly enlarged and enriched editions. He also pub- 
lished several volumes of lectures and sermons, remark- 
able for their extraordinary richness of thought. See 
Hoffmann, LebnmibrLss nebst Geddchtnissprediyt (Berlin, 
1868); the elaborate article by Dr. Bcvschlag in Stud, 
n. Krit. I860, No. iv; Alcth. Qtt. Per. Oct. 1873, art. iii ; 
Schwarz, Gesch. der neuesten Theoloyie. p. 337 sq. ; Kah- 
ilis, Hist, of Germ. Protestantism, p. 257. (J. 1*. L.) 


Nitzsch, Karl Ludwig, father of the preceding, 
and likewise a noted German theologian, though not 
equally famous, was born in 1751, and was educated at 
Jena and Halle. After preaching for some time he be- 
came professor of theology at Wittenberg University, 
and there so distinguished himself that he was placed 
at the head of the Ilomiletical Seminary, and made 
general superintendent of religion. He died in 1831. 
He wrote a “ Dissertation on the Sense of the Apostles’ 
Decree, Acts xv, 26,” in the Commentationes Theoloyicce , 
vol. vi, and various other pieces in current periodicals 
and theological collections in Germany. A pretty full 
account of his life and writings is given in Herzog. Real- 
Encyliopadie, x, 387-392, by his son, Karl Immanuel, 
of whom we have treated above. (J. 11. W.) 

Nivelle, G abkiel Nicolas, a French theologian, 
noted as a polemic, was born at Paris in 1687. While 
yet (juite young lie was appointed commendatory prior 
of St. Gereon, in the diocese of Nantes. He studied 
theology in the seminary of St. Magloire, where he con- 
tinued afterwards to reside, and became one of the most 
zealous among the appellants. He drew up petitions, 
visited members of the clergy in Paris, and kept up 
active communications with the provinces on the sub- 
ject. Compelled to leave St. Magloire, he retired, in 
1723, to the Val de Grace; and in 1730 was for four 
months a prisoner in the Bastille, where he still, how- 
ever, continued his efforts. He died at Paris Jan. 7, 
1761. He wrote La Constitution Uniyenitus defer ee a 
I'Eylise unicerselle, ou recueil general des actes d'appel 
interjetees aufntur concile general de cette constitution el 
des Lettres Pastoralis officii (Cologne, 1757, 4 vols. fol.) : 
— also, in making use of the memoirs of abbot Boucher, 
Relation de ce qui s'est passe dans les assemblies de la 
faculte de theoloyie au sujet de la Constitution Uniyenitus 
(7 vols. 12mo). lie was one of the writers of the Hex - 
aptes ou les six Colonnes sur la constitution Uniyenitus 
(1714 sq., 7 vols. 4to), and of the Cri de la Foi (1719, 3 
vols. 12mo). He also published two posthumous works 
of Petilpied : Ex a men pacifque de V acceptation et du 
fond de la constitution Uniyenitus (1749, 3 vols. 12mo), 
and Truite de la liberie (1754, 2 vols. 12mo). See Xe- 
crologedes defenseurs de la verite (supplement). — lloefer, 
Xouv. JJioy. Generale. xxxviii, 102; Hook, Eccles. Bioy. 
s. v. (J. N. P.) 

Nivel'S, G villa ume-Gabhiel, a French priest and 
composer of sacred music, was born in 1617, in a village 
in tlie environs of Melon. lie was at first placed as 
choir-boy at Melon, and learned music in the collegiate 
church of that city. lie afterwards went to pursue his 
studies in the college of Meaux. then at Paris, where 
he entered the seminary of St.Sulpice to pursue a theo- 
logical course. Carried away by his taste for music, 
he took lessons upon the harpsichord from Chambon- 
niere, and in a short time acquired a proficiency which 
caused him to be appointed, at the age of twenty-three, 
organist of St. Sulpice. Two years after he entered 
the king’s chapel in the capacity of tenor. In 1667, 
one of the places for organist at this chapel, having be- 
come vacant, was given to Nivers, who still continued 
to fulfil the same duties in the church of St. Sulpice. 
Several years later he was made master of music to the 
queen and organist of the Royal House of the young la- 
dies of St. Cyr, when, in 16.88, Madame de Maintenon 
founded that establishment. It was Nivers who held the 
harpsichord when, for the first time, the young ladies of 
this institution represented before the king Racine’s Es- 
ther and Athalie, the choruses of which had been set. to 
music by Moreau. We are ignorant of the precise date 
of Nivers’s death; but we have proof that he was still 
living in 1701, by an approbation that he gave in the 
same year to a new edition of his Roman Graduel and 
A ntip'honaire, printed at the house of Chr. Ballard. Ni- 
vers was then eightv-four years old. This learned and 
laborious musician lias left a large number of works. We 
have, La yamme du Si ; nouvelle methode pour appren- 
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dre a soljier sans muances (Paris, 1G4G, 8vo). This 
book, of which several editions have appeared under 
different titles, has contributed powerfully, by its brev- 
ity and the simplicity of its method, to the reform of 
solmization by change of note, which was still in vogue 
in the time of Nivers, notwithstanding the efforts of 
other musicians of the latter part of the lGth century to 
abolish it :-—Methode c ertaine pour upprendre le plain- 
chant de V Eylise (ibid. IGG7) : — Traiie de la composition 
mnsique (ibid. 1GG7, 8vo) : — Dissertation sur le chant 
Greyorien (ibid. 1G83, 8vo). Nivers gave in this dis- 
sertation, as well as in the following works, a proof of 
his perfect knowledge of ecclesiastical music: — Chants 
d' Eylise a V usage de la parvisse de St. Sulpice (ibid. 
1G5G, 12mo): — Graduale Romanian juxta missale Pii 
Qninti pontifcis maximi authoritate editum ; cujus mo- 
dulatio concinne disposita ; in usum et yratiam monalium 
ordinis Sancti-Augustini, etc. (ibid. 1658, 4to): — Anti- 
phonarium Romanian juxta Breviarium Pii Qninti, etc. 
(ibid. lG58,4to) : — Passiones D. N. J. C. cum benedictione 
cerei paschalis (ibid. 1670, 4to) : — Leqons de Tenebres 
selon Vusaye Romain (ibid,4to). This collection and the 
preceding have been united in one volume, having for 
a title Les Passions avec VExultet et les ligons de Te- 
nebres de M. Nivers (ibid. 1689, 4to) : — Chants et Motets 
a Vusaye de V Eylise et communante de Dames de la royale 
s liaison de Saint-Louis a Saint-Cyr (ibid. 1692, 4to). 
A second edition of this work, arranged and enlarged 
by several motets by Clcrembault, has been published 
(ibid. 1723, 2 vols. 4to) \—Livre d'oryue, contenant cent 
pieces de tons les tons de V Eylise (ibid. 1665, 4to) : — Deux- 
ietne Livre d'orgue, etc. (ibid. 1671, 4to): — Troisieme 
Licre d'orgue (ibid. 1675, 4to). Other books of organ 
pieces by the same author have appeared at more re- 
cent periods. These pieces, correctly written, in a style 
which recalls that of the German organists of the 17th 
century, justify the reputation which Nivers enjoyed in 
his time as composer. Sec Bourdelot, flistoire de la Mu- 
sique; De la Horde, Essai sur la Mnsique ; Choron et 
Fayolle, Dictionnuire historique des Musiciens; Patria. 
Ilistoire de I'art musical en France; Fetis, Biog. Univ. 
des Musiciens. — Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Gene rale, xxxviii, 
106 sq. 

Nix, Richard, an English prelate who flourished 
in the days of king Henry VIII, was born about 1564. 
He was educated with great care for the service of the 
Church, and after taking holy orders rose rapidly to 
positions of trust. He was finally made bishop of Nor- 
wich, and in this see used his influence against the Re- 
formatory movement. He is by Burnet and Soames 
accused of very bad habits. The last-named ecclesias- 
tical historian says that bishop Nix was licentious and 
cruel, and that his zeal to suppress the Reformatory 
movement “ was tempered by little or no sense of de- 
cency. He even made a jest of the sufferings to which 
those exposed themselves who were liable to be ques- 
tioned for heresy, and called such persons men savoring 
of the frying-pan" {Ilist. Ref. i, 477-8). In 1634 pro- 
ceedings were instituted against the bishop for a clan- 
destine correspondence which he had for some time held 
with the pope, and pleading guilty he was committed 
to the Marshalsea. lie contrived, however, to make his 
peace with the government, and was soon after pardon- 
ed. He was blind in his old age, and died about 1640. 
(J. H. W.) 

Nixii Dii, a name applied among ancient Romans 
to those deities who assisted 'women in childbirth. 
Three statues were erected on the Capitol bearing this 
name. 

Nixon, John, a minister of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, was born in the County of Tyrone, Ireland, in 
April, 1789. His parents were converts of John Wesley. 
Young Nixon was much inclined to the reading of the 
Scriptures, and early experienced justifying grace. He 
soon commenced praying and exhorting in public, and 
after a time was employed to fill vacancies for the trav- 


elling preachers. He was finally appointed to a circuit, 
and travelled four or five years. In 1820 he emigrated 
to this country, and preached in Connecticut, under the 
presiding elder, until the next session of the New York 
Conference, when he was admitted on trial. For the 
term of about twenty years he continued in the regular 
work, filling many appointments on circuits with various 
success. For a number of years he was on the super- 
annuated list, and in gradually declining health, result- 
ing finally in his death, which occurred Dec. 18, 1859, 
at Caroline, Tompkins Co., N. Y. “He was,” says his 
brother, “sensible to the last, and died extremely happy.” 

Niza, Marcos de, an Italian missionary, discoverer 
of Sonora, lived between 1510 and 1570. He was trained 
at Nice, and belonged to the Order of Franciscans when he 
was sent as missionary to New Spain, then governed by 
don Antonio de Mendoza. This viceroy, yielding to the 
entreaties of his friend, the venerable bishop of Chiapa, 
Bartolome de Las Casas, consented to send some mis- 
sionaries into New Galicia to assure the natives that the 
Spaniards wished neither to make war upon them nor 
reduce them to slavery, but only to convert them to 
the Roman Catholic religion. Marcos de Niza was 
appointed chief of this peaceful mission, and departed 
for Mexico, March 7, 1539. The expedition encounter- 
ed many hardships, and was only partially successful; 
yet Niza sent to the viceroy a marvellous recital of 
his discoveries. He boasted of the fertility and rich- 
ness of the countries he had traversed, as well as of 
the civilization of their inhabitants. lie thus ex- 
cited the ambition and cupidity of Cortes and Mendoza, 
who resolved the conquest of them ; but each wished to 
appropriate it to himself to the exclusion of the other. 
Mendoza, however, was the most diligent; and while 
Cortes was soliciting in Spain, he gave the order to don 
Francisco Yasquez de Coronado, governor of New Gali- 
cia, to march upon Cibola at the head of one hundred and 
fifty cavaliers, two hundred foot -soldiers, and several 
field-pieces. Marcos de Niza guided the expedition, 
which departed from Culiacan in April, 1540. This 
expedition was still more disastrous and unprofitable 
than the former; and Niza returned with Coronado to 
Culiacan, after a voyage, estimated by Gomara, of three 
thousand miles. According to the relation of Niza, “ he 
had seen along the coast vessels with prows ornament- 
ed with figures of gold and silver, whose captains made 
them understand by signs that they had been over the 
sea thirty days;” which shows, he adds, that they came 
from China, and had known America for a long time. 
The following year Niza and another Franciscan made 
a new voyage into Sonora; but the}'- have left no detail 
upon this third excursion. The expeditions of Niza 
and Coronado, while extending the known limits to the 
north-east of New Spain, produced no serious results, 
•and destroyed none of the fables which were circulated 
about the countries situated between the Rio Gila and 
the Colorado. The false recitals of these travellers 
of the existence of the great kingdom of Tatarrax; of 
the immense city of Quivira, upon the shore of the fan- 
tastical lake of Teguayo, rapidly found credence. They 
doubted the existence of the El Dorado, which they 
placed under the 4 1st degree of latitude. Other advent- 
urers also were eager to renew the attempts of Niza. 
Numerous catastrophes alone could discourage them. 
We find the Relacione del reverendo Frad. Marcos de 
Nizza in the collection of Eemusio (iii, 298) ; and Ilack- 
luyt, in his Voyages, etc. (iii, 363-373), has also pub- 
lished A Relation of the Rev. Father Friar Marcos de 
Niqa touching his Discovery of the Kingdome of Cevola, 
or Civola, situated about 30° of Lat. to the North of 
New Spain. Eamusio has also given the Relacione 
c he mando Francesco D. Vasquez di Coronado, capita- 
no generate della gente, eke fu mandata in nome di sun 
maeta al paese novamente scoperto, quel che successe nel 
viaggio dalle ventidue d'A prile di questo anno MDXL, 
que parti da Culiacan per innanzi et di quel che trovo 
nel paese dove andava (Venice, 1606, 3 vols. fob), iii, 301- 
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303. Before going to New Spain, Niza had lived in 
Peru: lie has written several works upon that country. 
We will quote the following works of his which have 
never been published : ltitos y ceremonias de los In- 
dios : — Las dos Cineas de los Incas y de los Scyris en 
las prorincias del Peru y de Quito: — Cartas iuforma- 
tivas de lo obrado en las prov incuts del Peru y de Quito: 
— Relation de frere Marcos de Xiza ; translated into 
French (Paris, 1838, 8vo). Sec P. de Castaneela de 
Nagera, Relation du Voyage de Cibola ( Collection de 
documents inedits sur Thistoire ancienne de VAmerique 
[pub. par M. llenri Ternaux-Compans]) ; Herrera, II is- 
toria general de las Indias, dec. vi, lib. vii, xi, ct xii ; Ho- 
niara, La Jlistoria de las Indias, lib. vi, cap. xxii, xix 
(edit, de Medina del Campo, 1553); Antonio Gal- 
vam, Tractado dos dcscobrimenios antigos e modernos, 
etc., anno 1542; Torqucmada, Monarquia Indiana , lib. 
iv, cap. xi (Seville, 1G14, 3 vols. fol.); Jean Laet, Novus 
orbis , etc. (Leyd. 1G33, foL) ; De la Renaudierc, Mexique, 
dans VUnivers pittoresque , p. 145; Prescott, Hist, of the 
Conquest of Mexico, vol. iii. — lloefer, Nouv. Biog . Gene - 
rale , s. v. 

Nizam’s Dominions is the designation of an 
extensive territory in the interior of Southern India 
north-west of the Presidency of Madras, in lat. 15° 
10'-2i° 42' N., and long. 74° 40'-81° 32' E. ; from 
south-west to north-cast 480 miles in length, and in its 
extreme breadth 340 miles, covering an area of 95,000 
square miles, with a population estimated at upwards 
of 10,000,000. The surface is a slightly elevated table- 
land, naturally very fertile, but poorly cultivated, yet, 
wherever it receives moderate attention, yielding har- 
vests all the year round. The products are rice, wheat, 
maize, mustard, castor-oil, sugar-cane, cotton, indigo, 
fruits (including grapes and melons), and all kinds of 
kitchen vegetables. The pasturages are extensive, 
and sheep and horned cattle are numerous. Marsh and 
jungle, however, occupy a great space, and originate fe- 
vers, agues, diseases of the spleen, etc., though the cli- 
mate is quite healthy where these do not abound. The 
mean temperature of the capital, Hyderabad, in January 
is 74° 30', and in May 93°. The inhabitants manufact- 
ure fur home use woollen and cotton fabrics, and export 
silk, dressed hides, dye-stuffs, gums, and resins. The 
principal rivers are the Godavari (Godavcrv), with its 
tributaries the Dudhna, Manjera, and Pranhita; and 
the Ivistna (Krishna), with its tributaries the Bimah 
and Tungabhadro. Good military roads traverse the 
territory. The revenue of the Nizam is reckoned at 
£1,550,000 yearly. The ruler is a Mohammedan, but 
his subjects are mostly IlindAs [see Hinduism ; India] ; 
and thus far Christianity has failed to make any head- 
way among them. 

History. — In 1G87 the territory now known as the 
Nizam’s Dominions became a province of the Mogul 
empire; but in 1719 the governor or viceroy of the 
Deccan, Azof Jah, made himself independent, and took 
the title of Xizam ul-Mulk (regulator of the state). 
After his death, in 1748, two claimants appeared for 
the throne — his son Nazir Jung, and his grandson Mir- 
zaplia Jung. The cause of the former was espoused by 
the East India Company, and that of the latter by a 
body of French adventurers under general Duplcix. 
Then followed a period of strife and anarchy. In 17G1 
Nizam Ali obtained the supreme power, and after some 
vacillation signed a treaty of alliance with the English 
in 17G8. He aided them in the war with Tippoo, sul- 
tan of Mysore, and at the termination of that war, in 
1799, a new treaty was formed, by which, in return for 
certain territorial concessions, the East India Company 
bound itself to maintain a subsidiary force of 8000 men 
for the defence of the Nizam’s Dominions. The present 
Nizam, or ruler, Afzul-ul-Dowlah, who succeeded to 
the government on the death of liis father, May 19, 
1857, remained faithful to the British during the mu- 
tiny of 1857-58. — Chambers's Encyclop. s. v. 

Nizami, Kendsukwi, a Persian poet, who flourish- 


ed about the middle of the 12th century, is noted as the 
author of a poem in praise of God, inserted in Kosegar- 
ten’s Trig a Carminutn Orientalium, with notes. One of 
Nizami’s principal poems furnished the subject of G^zzi’s 
drama of Turandot , which was subsequently imitated 
by the German poet Schiller. Nizami died in 118U. 

Nizbursky, Lokenz, a Roman Catholic priest who 
flourished in Bohemia near the opening of the 17th cen- 
tury as pastor of St. Albert, in the new town of Prague, 
made himself infamous by his traffic in false testimonials 
of churchmanship maintained with those poor Bohe- 
mians whom the government was likely to persecute be- 
cause they had honestly forsaken Romanism during the 
Reformatory movement. Lorenz’s double-dealing was 
discovered by the Jesuitic anti-Rcformcrs, and he, to- 
gether with upwards of one hundred citizens, was ar- 
rested, and both the priest and the citizens were ac- 
cused of sacrilege and high-treason, and condemned to 
death. The citizens, however, saved their lives by 
paying a heavy fine and by a real transition to the 
Roman Church; but the false priest was deprived of 
his priesthood, and publicly beheaded on April 7, 1G31. 

Nizolius, Marius, of Bersello, an Italian philos- 
opher, flourished near the middle of the lGtli century. 
He was born about 1498, and died in 157G. He was a 
Nominalist of no mean order, and is frequently quoted 
by Leibnitz, who saw much of merit in his writings, 
though he condemned Nizolius’s opposition to Aris- 
totle as too extreme, as also his extreme nominalist- 
ic doctrine that the genus is only a collection of in- 
dividuals — by which doctrine the possibility of scien- 
tific demonstration on the basis of universal propositions 
is destroyed, and only induction, as the mere collation 
of similar experiences, is left remaining as an organon 
of method. Nizolius exhibited his scholasticism in his 
Thesaurus Ciceronianus , and particularly in his Anti- 
barbarus sire de veris principiis et vera ratione philo - 
sophandi contra pseudo-ph ilosophos (Parm. 1553, ed. G. 
W. Leibnitz [Frankfort, 1G70 and 1G74]). Nizolius 
maintained the nominalistic doctrines that only in- 
dividual things arc mere substances; that species and 
genera arc only subjective conceptions by means of 
which several objects are considered together; and that 
all knowledge must proceed from sensation, which alone 
has immediate certainty. 

Njembe, a female association among the natives of 
Southern Guinea, corresponding to Nda (q. v.) among 
the males. The proceedings of this institution are all 
secret. The women consider it an honor to belong to 
the order, and put themselves to great expense to be 
admitted. “During the process of initiation,” as we 
learn from Mr. Wilson, “all the women belonging to 
the order paint their bodies in the most fantastic colors. 
The face, arms, breast, and legs arc covered over with 
red and white spots, sometimes arranged in circles, and 
at other times in straight lines. They march in regu- 
lar file from the village to the woods, where all their 
ceremonies are performed, accompanied by music on a 
crcscent-formcd drum. The party spend whole nights 
in the woods, and sometimes exposed to the heaviest 
showers of rain. A sort of vestal-fire is used in cele- 
bration of these ceremonies, and it is never allowed to 
go out until they are all over.” The Njembe, as a body, 
arc really feared by the men. They pretend to detect 
thieves, to find out the secrets of their enemies, and in 
various ways they arc useful to the community in which 
they live, or are, at least, so regarded by the people. 
The object of the institution originally, no doubt, was 
to protect the females from harsh treatment on the 
part of their husbands; and as their performances are 
always veiled in mystery, and they have acquired the 
reputation of performing wonders, the men are, no doubt, 
very much restrained by the fear and respect they have 
for them as a body. 

Njord or Niord, an ancient Scandinavian divinity 
who reigned over the sea and winds. The Edda ex- 
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horts men to worship him with great devotion. He 
was particularly invoked by seafaring men and fisher- 
men, and was therefore probably a personification of 
trade or commerce. He dwelt in the heavenly region 
called Noatun, and by his wife Skadi he became the 
father of the god Frey and the goddess Freyja . He 
was accounted very rich, and able to dispense wealth 
in abundance to those who invoked him. See Thorpe, 
Northern Mythol. vol. i ; Anderson, Norse Mythol. ch. 
vi, especially p. 341-3. 

Nkazya, a small shrub, whose root is employed in 
Northern Guinea in the detection of witchcraft. Half 
a pint of the decoction of the root is the usual dose, 
and if it acts freely as a diuretic, the party is considered 
to be innocent; but if it acts as a narcotic, and produces 
vertigo or giddiness, it is a sure sign of guilt. “ Small 
sticks,” says Mr. Wilson, “are laid down at the distance 
of eighteen inches or two feet apart, and the suspected 
person, after he has swallowed the draught, is required 
to walk over them. If he has no vertigo he steps over 
them easily and naturally ; but, on the other hand, if 
his brain is affected, he imagines they rise up before 
him like great logs, and in his awkward effort to step 
over them is very apt to reel and fall to the ground. 
In some cases this draught is taken by proxy; and if a 
man is found guilty, he is either put to death or heav- 
ily fined, and banished from the country.” See Gard- 
ner, Diet, of Religions and Sects , ii, 583. 

No (II eb. id. X3, doubtless an Egyptian word, and 
signifying [according to Jablonski, Opuse. i, 163] por- 
tion or possession), a city of Egypt (called by the na- 
tives Toph, according to Champollion, Gramm. Egypt . 
p. 136, 153), mentioned by this name alone twice by the 
prophets (Ezek. xxx, 14 sq. ; Jer. xlvi, 25), and gener- 
ally supposed to be the same elsewhere (Nah. iii, 8), 
called more fully No-Amon (q.v.) (see Gesen. Thes. p. 
834 sq.; Young, Rudiments of an Egyptian Dictionary, 
p. 80 sq.), a famous city of Egypt, thickly peopled, and 
strongly situated, which at the time of Nahum (B.C. 
cir. 720) had recently been taken by a mighty conquer- 
or (Nah. iii, 8 sq.). The Sept, translate the name by 
Diospolis, which was the name of two cities in Egypt; 
the one in Upper Egypt, better known as Thebes, famous 
in Ilomer’s time ( 1L ix, 383), and often mentioned by 
Strabo (i, 9, 35; xvii, 805, 815) and Pliny (v, 11 ; xxxvi, 
12; xxxvii, 54), and for which a separate nome or dis- 
trict was named (Ptol. iv, 5, 73); the other in Lower 
Egypt, in the district of Mendes, mentioned by Strabo 
(xvii, 802) as being surrounded by lakes. Some refer 
the words of Nahum (l.c.) to the latter, Diospolis the 
lesser (so Kreenen, Nuhumi Vatic, philol. et critic, expos. 
[Harder. 1808]; Champollion, VEgypte , ii, 131); but 
most interpreters, following the Egyptian signification 
of the name No, as given above, understand the prophet 
to mean Thebes. The latter opinion, supported by the 
seventy Alexandrian translators, seems to be certainly 
correct, as the prophet could not speak of any city less 
than Thebes as equal to Nineveh. The “ waters round 
about her” (Nah. iii, 8) refer doubtless to the canals, 
with which Thebes, like so many other cities on the 
Nile, was surrounded for protection (comp. Zorn, Hist, 
et Antiqu. Urbis Thebar. [Sedin. 1727]; Opuscula, ii, 
322 sq. ; also in Ugolini, Thes. vii; Rosenm idler, Schol. 
vii, iii, 299 sq.). This city was one of the oldest, prob- 
ably the oldest in all Egypt (Diod. Sic. i, 50; comp, 
xiv, 45), and in very early times was the residence of 
the kings of Upper Egypt during several dynasties. 
In the days of its grandeur it lay on both banks of the 
Nile (Strabo, xvii, 816), in a valley about ten geo- 
graphical miles in width, and contained within its vast 
circuit houses from four to six stories high, with many 
splendid and wealthy temples, the chief being that of 
Jupiter Ammon (Herod, i, 182 ; ii, 42), 'whose numerous 
priests were famous for their astronomical knowledge 
(Strabo, xvii, 816). The colossal statue of Memnon 
stood in the western part of the city (Strabo, l. r.; Pliny, 


xxxvi, 11 ; Pausan. i, 42, 2). The splendid tombs of 
the kings also increased its splendor (Diod. Sic. i, 46). 
But when Memphis became the residence of the Egyp- 
tian kings Thebes began to decline, and later, by the 
invasion of Cambyses, lost forever its old magnificence. 
In Strabo’s time the city was already in decay ; but its 
remains were still eighty stadia, or nearly ten miles, in 
circuit, and the inhabited parts formed several consider- 
able villages. Indeed, its ruins are still extensive and 
splendid (Joilois, De'villiers, and Jomard, Descript, de 
V Egypt, with many plates, vols. ii, iii ; F. Cailland, Voy- 
age a I'oasis de Thebes (Paris, 1821) ; G. Belzoni, Reis, 
u. d. Schriftenverz. ; Heeren, Ideen , ii, 11, 216 sq.; Man- 
nert, x, 1, 334 sq. ; Ukert, Africa, i, 226 sq.; Ritter, 
Erdkunde, i, 1, 731 sq. [2d ed.] ; Wilkinson’s View of An. 
Egypt, and Topography of Thebes [Lond. 1835]; Pro- 
kesch, Erinner. i, 279 sq.; Robinson, Researches , i, 29- 
34). It is difficult to determine which overthrow of 
Thebes is referred to by Nahum (iii, 8). Most inter- 
preters refer the words to Shalmanezar (Salmanassar), 
of w r hom however nothing is known but that he made 
an incursion into the interior of Egypt (comp. Ditmar, 
Beschr. v. Aegp. p. 121 sq.). Rosenmiiller (in loc.) ex- 
plains the passage as referring to Tartan, general under 
king Sargon, and the facts stated in Isa. vi agree well 
with this view (comp. Siiskind in Stud, und Krit. 1835, p. 
151 sq.; Gesen. 7Vfes.ii,835). But Gesenius {Hall. Lit.- 
Zeit. 1841, No. 1) remarks that an overthrow of Thebes 
by the Assyrians does not accord well with the context 
in Nahum, for, had the conqueror been an Assyrian, the 
prophet could hardly have predicted the destruction of 
the Assyrian capital without making prominent the 
contrast between her situation as destroyer and as de- 
stroyed. He accordingly refers this passage to an in- 
vasion of the Scythians in the beginning of the 7th 
century before Christ. Ewald believes this dostruetiou 
of Thebes to have been occasioned by the great inter- 
nal commotions of Egypt in the early part of the 7th 
century before Christ. — Winer, ii, 160. See Thebes. 

Noachian Precepts (H3 rNJ,v -2”*), a 
name for the seven precepts which the rabbins allege 
(Talmud, Sanhedrin, 59 a ) God gave to the sons of 
Noah (q. v.). The Noachian Precepts set forth the nat- 
ural rights of mankind, the observation of which alone 
was sufficient to save them. These precepts are: 1. 
De Judiciis. — Obedience is due to judges, magistrates, 
and princes. 2. De caltu extraneo. — The worship of 
false gods, superstition, and sacrilege are unlawful. 3. 
De maledictione nominis sanctissimi. — As also cursing 
the name of God, blasphemy, and perjury. 4. De re- 
velatione turpitudinwn. — Likewise all incestuous copu- 
lation, as sodomy, bestiality, incest, etc. 5. De san- 
guinis effusione. — Also the effusion of the blood of all 
sorts of animals. Murder, wounds, and mutilation. 6. 
De rapina. — Likewise theft, fraud, and lying. 7. De 
niembro animalis viventis. — The parts of animals still 
alive are not to be eaten, as was practiced by some pa- 
gans. Some rabbins add to these the following pre- 
cepts: l.The prohibition of drawing out the blood of a 
living animal in order to drink it. 2. The prohibition 
of mutilating animals. 3. The prohibition of magic and 
sorcery. 4. The prohibition of coupling together ani- 
mals of a different species, and of grafting trees. This 
is what is found in authors concerning this matter; but 
what inclines us to doubt the antiquity of these pre- 
cepts is that no mention is made of them in Scripture, 
or in Josephus or Philo, and that none of the ancient 
fathers knew any of them. The Hebrews would not suf- 
fer any stranger to dwell in their country unless he would 
' conform to the Noachian precepts. The foreigners who 
accepted and submitted to these conditions were denom- 
inated the Proselytes of the Gate (“C113 "^S), con_ 
tradistinction to the Proselytes of Righteousness ("'" | 3 
p'liS). who entered into the community of Hebrew citi- 
zens by the solemn ceremonies of circumcision (Hx^E), 
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baptism (fii^U). and a sacrifice fjS^p). Comp. Tal- 
mud, Sanhedrin , 56 a; Kashi on Ahoda Sam, 5L a; 
Mai mon ides, lad Ihi-Chezalca , Ililclioth Melachim, ix, 
1 ; Molaul, Israelite Indeed , p. 56 ; Buxtorf, Lexicon Tal - 
tnudieum et Rabbinicum , s. v. “15 ; Prideaux, Connection 
of the 0. and X. T. ii, 263 (Wheeler’s ed. Loud. 1863); 
Kaltsch, Historical and Critical Commentary on Genesis, 
p. 218; the same, On Exodus, p. 433; Lange, Commen- 
tary on Genesis, p. 331 (T. Lewis’s trails!.); Theologisches 
Universal- Lexikon, s. v. Noachisehe Gebote; Schenkel, 
Bibel-Lexikon, s. v. Noah, iv, 341; Hamburger, Real- 
Enc.yklopddie fur Bibel u. Talmud , i, 797 sq. (Breslau, 
1870). 

Noadi'ah (TIeb. Koddyali', met by Jeho- 
vah , from Sept. N madia v. r. Nwa£«), the name 

of two persons. 

1. A Levite, the son of Binnui, who assisted Mere- 
moth and others in weighing the precious vessels of the 
Temple which Ezra brought back to Jerusalem (Ezra 
viii, 33). B.C. cir. 459. 

2. A professed prophetess, who, in conjunction with 
the Samaritan enemies of the Jews, endeavored to ter- 
rify Nehemiah from the work of building the wall at 
Jerusalem (Nell, vi, 14). B.C. cir. 445. 

3NTo'ah, the name of two persons in the Bible. 

1. (Ileb. No'dch, nu, the same as S*ilD, consolation or 
peace ; Sept, and N. T. Nwr, as Matt, xxiv, 37; Jose- 
phus, Nwcoc.) The tenth in descent from Adam; son 
of Lameeh, and second father of the human family; 
born B.C. 3115, A.M. 1058. In the following account 
of this patriarch we largely follow the articles in Kitto’s 
and Smith’s Dictionaries. 

1. Lameeh, no doubt, named his son thus in allusion 
to the promised deliverer from sin (Gen. v, 29), and the 
conduct of the latter corresponded to the faith and hope 
of his father (Gen. vi, 8, 9). In marked contrast with 
the simplicity and soberness of the Biblical narrative is 
the wonderful story told of Noah’s birth in the book of 
Enoch. Lameeh’s wife, it is said, “brought forth a 
child, the flesh of which was white as snow and red as 
a rose ; the hair of whose head was white like wool, and 
long; and whose eyes were beautiful. When he opened 
them he illuminated all the house like the sun. And 
when he was taken from the hand of the midwife, open- 
ing also his mouth, he spoke to the Lord of righteous- 
ness.” Lameeh is terrified at the prodigy, and goes to 
his father Methuselah, and tells him that he has begot- 
ten a son who is unlike other children. On hearing the 
story, Methuselah proceeds, at Lamech’s entreaty, to 
consult Enoch, “ whose residence is with the angels.” 
Enoch explains that in the days of his father Jared, 
“ those who were from heaven disregarded the word of 
the Lord . . . laid aside their class and intermingled 
with women;” that consequently a deluge was to be 
sent upon the earth, whereby it should be “washed 
from all corruption;” that Noah and his children should 
be saved, and that his posterity should beget on the 
earth giants, not spiritual, but carnal (Book of Enoch, 
ch. cv, p. 161-3), 

During the long period of six hundred years (Gen. 
vii, 11), the age of Noah at the time of the flood, we 
learn little more than that he was a just and pious man, 
and that at the age of five hundred he had three sons 
(v, 32; vi, 10). On the relative ages of his sons, see 
Shem, But the wickedness of the human race had 
long called upon the wisdom and justice of God for 
some signal display of his displeasure, as a measure of 
righteous government and an example to future ages. 
For a long time, probably for many centuries, the better 
part of men, the descendants of Seth, had kept them- 
selves from association with the families of the Cainite 
race. The former class had become designated as “ the 
sons of God,” faithful and obedient ; the latter were called 
by a term evidently designed to form an appellation of 
the contrary import, “daughters of men,” of impious 


and licentious men. See Sons of God. These women 
possessed beauty and blandishments, by which they 
won the affections of unwary men, and intermarriages 
upon a great scale took place. As is usual in such al- 
liances, the worse part gained the ascendency. The 
offspring became more depraved than the parents, and 
a universal corruption of minds and morals took place. 
Many of them became “giants, the mighty men of old, 
men of renown” (lleb. nephilim [q. v.], apostates, as the 
word implies), heroes, warriors, plunderers, “filling the 
earth with violence.” God mercifully afforded a res- 
pite of one hundred and twenty years (vi, 3; 1 Pet. iii, 
20; 2 Pet. ii, 5), during which Noah sought to bring 
them to repentance. Thus he was “a preacher of 
righteousness,” exercising faith in the testimony of 
God, by the contrast of his conduct condemning the 
world (Heb. xi, 7) : and perhaps he had long labored in 
that pious work. See Spirits in Prison. 

At last the threatening was fulfilled. All human 
kind perished in the waters, except this eminently fa- 
vored and righteous man, with his three sons (born 
about a hundred years before) and the wives of the four. 
See Deluge. At the appointed time this terrible state 
of the earth ceased, and a new surface was disclosed for 
the occupation and industry of the delivered family. In 
some places that surface would be washed bare to the 
naked rock, in others sand would be deposited, which 
would be long uncultivable; but by far the larger por- 
tion would be covered with rich soil. With agriculture 
and its allied arts the antediluvians must have been 
well acquainted. The four men, in the vigor of their 
mental faculties and bodily strength, according to the 
then existing scale of human life, would be at no loss 
for the profitable application of their powers. 

2. Noah’s first act after he left the ark was to build 
an altar, and to offer sacrifices. This is the first altar 
of which we read in Scripture, and the first burnt sacri- 
fice. Noah, it is said, took of every clean beast, and of 
every clean fowl, and offered burnt offerings on the altar. 
Then the narrative adds with childlike simplicity: 
“And Jehovah smelled a smell of rest (or satisfaction), 
and Jehovah said in his heart, I will not again curse 
the ground any more for man’s sake; for the imagina- 
tion of man’s heart is evil from his youth ; neither will 
I again smite any more every living thing as I have 
done.” Jehovah accepted the sacrifice of Noah as the 
acknowledgment on the part of man that he desires rec- 
onciliation and communion with God ; and therefore the 
renewed earth shall no more be wasted with a plague 
of waters, but so long as the earth shall last seed-time 
and harvest, cold and heat, summer and winter, day 
and night, shall not cease. See Rainbow. 

Then follows the blessing of God (Elohim) upon 
Noah and his sons. They are to be fruitful and multi- 
ply; they are to have lordship over the inferior ani- 
mals; not, however, as at the first, by native right, but 
by terror is their rule to be established. All living 
creatures are now given to man for food ; but express 
provision is made that the blood (in which is the life) 
should not be eaten. This does not seem necessarily to 
imply that animal food was not eaten before the flood, 
but only that now the use of it was sanctioned by di- 
vine permission. The prohibition with regard to blood 
reappears with fresh force in the Jewish ritual (Lev. iii, 
17; vii, 26, 27; xvii, 10-14; Dent, xii, 16, 23, 24; xv, 
23), and seemed to the apostles so essentially human as 
well as Jewish that they thought it ought to be enforced 
upon Gentile converts. In later times the Greek Church 
urged it as a reproach against the Latin that they did 
not hesitate to eat things strangled ( svffocata in quibus 
sanguis tenetur). See Decrees. 

Next, God makes provision for the security of hu- 
man life. The blood of man, in which is his life, is yet 
more precious than the blood of beasts. When it has 
been shed God will require it, whether of beast or of 
man: and man himself is to be the appointed channel 
of divine justice upon the homicide : “ Whoso sheddeth 
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man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed; for in the 
image of God made he man.” Here is laid the first 
foundation of the civil power. Just as the priesthood 
is declared to be the privilege of all Israel before it is 
made representative in certain individuals, so here the 
civil authority is declared to be a right of human nat- 
ure itself, before it is delivered over into the hands of a 
particular executive. See Man-slayer. 

Thus with the beginning of a new world God gives, 
on the one hand, a promise which secures the stability 
of the natural order of the universe, and, on the other 
hand, consecrates human life with a special sanctity as 
resting upon these two pillars — the brotherhood of men, 
and man’s likeness to God. 

Of the seven precepts of Noah, as they are called, the 
observance of which was required of all Jewish prose- 
lytes, three only are here expressly mentioned : the ab- 
stinence from blood, the prohibition of murder, and the 
recognition of the civil authority. The remaining four 
— the prohibition of idolatry, of blasphemy, of incest, 
and of theft — rested apparently on the general sense of 
mankind. See Noacuian Precepts. 

3. Noah for the rest of his life betook himself to 
agricultural pursuits, following in this the tradition of 
his family. It is particulary noticed that he planted a 
vineyard, and some of the older Jewish writers, with a 
touch of poetic beauty, tell us that he took the shoots 
of a vine which had wandered out of Paradise where- 
with to plant his vineyard. Armenia, it has been ob- 
served, is still favorable to the growth of the vine. 
Xenophon (A nab. iv, 4, 9) speaks of the excellent wines 
of the country, and his account has been confirmed in 
more recent times (Ritter, Erdk. x, 551, 319, etc.). The 
Greek myth referred the discovery and cultivation of 
the vine to Dionysus, who, according to one version, 
brought it from India (Diod. Sic. iii, 32); according to 
another, from Phrygia (Strabo, x, 409). See Bacchus. 
Asia, at all events, is the acknowledged home of the 
vine. See Grape. Whether in ignorance of its prop- 
erties or otherwise we are not informed, but he drank 
of the juice of the grape till he became intoxicated, and 
shamefully exposed himself in his own tent. One of 
his sons, Ilam, mocked openly at his father’s disgrace. 
The others, with dutiful care and reverence, endeavored 
to hide it. Noah was not so drunk as to be unconscious 
of the indignity which his youngest soil had put upon 
him; and when he recovered from the effects of his in- 
toxication, he declared that in requital for this act of 
brutal, unfeeling mockery a curse should rest upon the 
sons of Ham, that he who knew not the duty of a child 
should see his own son degraded to the condition of a 
slave. With the curse on his youngest son was joined 
a blessing on the other two. It ran thus, in the old 
poetic or rather rhythmical and alliterative form into 
which the more solemn utterances of antiquity com- 
monly fell : 

Cursed he Canaan, 

A slave of slaves shall he be to his brethren. 

On the other hand : 

Blessed be Jehovah, God of Shera, 

And let Canaau be their slave. 

May God enlarge Japhct, 

And let him dwell in the tents of Shem, 

And let Canaan be their slave. 

Of old a father’s solemn curse or blessing was held to 
have a mysterious power of fulfilling itself. And in this 
case the words of the righteous man, though strictly 
the expression of a wish (Dr. Pye Smith is quite wrong 
in translating all the verbs as futures; they are opta- 
tives), did in fact amount to a prophecy. It has been 
asked why Noah did not curse ilam instead of cursing 
Canaan. It might be sufficient to reply that at such 
times men are not left to themselves, and that a divine 
purpose as truly guided Noah’s lips then as it did the 
hands of Jacob afterwards. But, moreover, it was sure- 
ly by a righteous retribution that he, who as youngest 
son had dishonored his father, should see the curse light 
VII.— K 


on the head of his own youngest son. The blow was 
probably heavier than if it had lighted directly on him- 
self. Thus early in the world’s history was the lesson 
taught practically which the law afterwards expressly 
enunciated, that God visits the sins of the fathers upon 
the children. The subsequent history of Canaan shows 
in the clearest manner possible the fulfilment of the 
curse. When Israel took possession of his land he be- 
came the slave of Shem : when Tyre fell before the 
arms of Alexander, and Carthage succumbed to her Ro- 
man conquerors, he became the slave of Japhet : and we 
almost hear the echo of Noah’s curse in Hannibal’s Ag- 
nosco furtunam Carfhaginis, when the head of Hasdru- 
bal, his brother, was thrown contemptuously into the 
Punic lines. It is uncertain whether in the words “And 
let him dwell in the tents of Shem,” “God” or “Japhet” 
is the subject of the verb. At first it seems more natural 
to suppose that Noah prays that God would dwell there 
(the root of the verb is the same as that of the noun 
Slieckinah ). But the blessing of Shem has been spoken 
already. It is better, therefore, to take Japhet as the 
subject. What, then, is meant by his dwelling in the 
tents of Shem V Not, of course, that he should so oc- 
cupy them as to thrust out the original possessors; nor 
even that they should melt into one people; but, as it 
would seem, that Japhet may enjoy the religious priri - 
leges of Shem. So Augustine : “ Latificet Dens Japheth 
et habitet in tentoriis Sem, id est, in Ecclesiis quas filii 
Prophetarum Apostoli construxerunt.” The Talmud 
sees this blessing fulfilled in the use of the Greek lan- 
guage in sacred things, such as the translation of the 
Scriptures. Thus Shem is blessed with the knowledge 
of Jehovah, and Japhet with temporal increase and do- 
minion in the first instance, with the further hope of 
sharing afterwards in spiritual advantages. 

4. After this prophetic blessing we hear no more of 
the patriarch but the sum of his years. “And Noah 
lived after the flood three hundred and fifty years. 
And thus all the days of Noah were nine hundred and 
fifty years : and he died.” Some have inferred, from 
the fact that he lived so long after the flood, and is 
nowhere mentioned in the history of that period, that 
he must have gone to some distant land, and have even 
identified him with the Chinese Fohi (Schuckford, Con- 
nect. i, 99), or the Hindi! Menu (Sir William Jones, 
IPco-Zv, iii, 151 sq.). Others, referring to the deluge 
in Genesis the various traditions which many ancient 
nations preserved of a similar early catastrophe, have 
thought Noah to be the same with Xisuthrus of the 
Chaldees (Alex. Polvhist. Chronicle of Eusebius) ; the 
Phrygian Noe of the celebrated Apamean medal, which, 
besides Noah and his wife with an ark, presents a ra- 
ven, and a dove with an olive-branch in its mouth (fig- 
ured in Bryant’s A nc. Myth. vol. iii); the Manes of the 
Lydians (W. J. Hamilton’s Asia Minor , iii, 383); the 
Deucalion of the Syrians and the Greeks, of whose del- 
uge the account given by Lucian is a copy almost ex- 
actly circumstantial of that in the book of Genesis (Dea 
Syria; Luciani Opp. iii, 457 [ed. Reitz]; Bryant, iii, 
28), and have referred to him many statements in the 
Greek mythology respecting Saturn, Janns, and Bac- 
chus; the traditions of the aboriginal Americans, as 
stated by Clavigero in his History of Mexico; and 
many others. See Flood. Mr. Geo. Smith has lately 
brought to light the Assyrian account of the deluge. 

About two miles east of Zakhle is the village of Ke- 
rak, not far from which, on the last declivity of Leba- 
non, there is a round moscpie. This is erected over still 
older relics, which are held in great reverence by Mos- 
lems and Christians, as being the reputed tomb of the 
patriarch Noah (Thomson, Land and Book, i, 353). 
The structure is evidently the remains of an ancient 
aqueduct, but popular credulity has invested it with a 
character of eminent sanctity; walls have been built 
around it, and at a certain season of the year the Maron- 
ites, in particular, perform pilgrimages to visit it. In 
his old age, they relate, Noah entreated of God, as a 
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Reputed Tomb of Noah. 


peculiar favor, that lie might be allowed to end his days 
on Mount Lebanon, and there to prepare his place of 
sepulture. The patriarch’s prayer was granted; but 
shortly before his death he committed some transgres- 
sion, and God cut off a part of his tomb, by severing a 
huge mass from the mountain Noah had chosen. He 
could not be buried at full length, and it was necessary 
to double his legs under his thighs, to tit his remains to 
their diminished bed. Now this so-called tomb is at 
least sixty feet long. 

See Demistorff, De auctoritate preeceptorum No a eh. 
(Lips. 1711) : Eisenberg, De doetrina sub Xoacho (Hal. 
1754); Frisch mutli, De Xoachi prceeept. (1G4G-7); I>Iait- 
land, History of Noah's Day (Lond. 1832) ; Olmsted, 
Noah and his Times (Bost. 1854). 

2. (Ileb. Noah', fCb, motion ; Sept. Noua.) The sec- 
ond named of the live daughters of Zelopheliad, son of 
Hcplier. of the half-tribe of Manasseh (Numb, xxvi, 33). 
B.C. eir. 1G18. As their father had no son, the daugh- 
ters applied for, and Moses, under divine direction, prom- 
ised them an inheritance in the Promised Land in their 
father’s right (Numb, xxvii, 1 sq.). This promise was 
redeemed by Joshua in the final apportionment (Josh, 
xvii, 3). See Heir. 

Noah’s Ark. The precise meaning of the Hebrew 
word (HUP. tebdh’') is uncertain. The word only occurs 
here and in the second chapter of Exodus, where it is 
used of the little papyrus boat in which the mother of 
Moses intrusted her child to the Nile. In all probabil- 
ity it is to the old Egyptian that we arc to look for its 
original form. Bunsen, in his vocabulary (Egypt's 
Place, i, 482), gives tba, “a chest,” tpt, “a boat,” and 
in the Copt. Vers, of Exod. ii, 3, 5, thebi is the render- 
ing of tebdh. The Sept, employs two different words. 
In the narrative of the Flood they use ki{3ojtoq, and in 
that of Moses 5ij3ig, or according to some MSS. 

The Book of Wisdom has o-ytem; Berosus and Nicol. 
Damasc., quoted in Josephus, 7r\otoi' and \cipvaK. The 
last is also found in Lucian, De Ded Syr. c. 12. In the 
Sibylline Verses the ark is covganov Cwfia, cIkoc, and 
Ktfiiorog. The Targum and the Koran have each re- 
spectively given the Chaldee and the Arabic form of the 
Hebrew word. 

This “chest,” or “boat,” was to be made of gopher 
(i.e. cypress) wood, a kind of timber which, both for its 
lightness and its durability, was employed by the Phoe- 
nicians for building their vessels. Alexander the Great, 
Arrian tells us (vii, 10), made use of it for the same pur- 
pose. The planks of t lie ark, after being put together, 
were to be protected by a coating of pitch, or rather 
bitumen pET, Sept. d(j<pa\-oc), which was to be laid 
on both inside and outside, as the most, effectual means 
of making it water-tight, and perhaps also as a protec- 
tion against the attacks of marine animals. Next to 
the material, the method of construction is described. 
The ark was to consist of a number of “nests” (□“SJ?), 


or small compartments, with a view, no doubt, to 
the convenient distribution of the different ani- 
mals and their food. These were to be arranged 
in three tiers, one above another; “with lower, 
second, and third (stories) shalt thou make it.” 
Means were also to be provided for letting light 
into the ark. In the A. V. we read, “A window 
shalt thou make to the ark, and in a cubit shalt 
thou finish it above:” words which, it must be 
confessed, convey no very intelligible idea. The 
original, however, is obscure, and has been differ- 
ently interpreted. What the “window,” or “light- 
hole” (“ink, tsohar ), was, is very puzzling. It was 
to be at the top of the ark apparently. If the 
words “unto a cubit (1“I£N“?N) shalt thou finish 
it above ” refer to the window, and not to the 
ark itself, they seem to imply that this aperture, 
or skylight, extended to the breadth of a cubit 
the whole length of the roof. Knobel's explanation 
is different. By the words, “to a cubit (or within 
a cubit) shalt thou finish it above,” he understands 
that, the window being in the side of the ark, a 
space of a cubit was to be left between the top of the 
window and the overhanging roof of the ark, which 
Noah removed after the flood had abated (viii, 13). 
There is, however, no reason to conclude, as he does, 
that there was only one light. The great objection to 
supposing that the window was in the side of the ark 
is that then a great part of the interior must have been 
left in darkness. Again we are told (viii, 13) that 
when the flood abated Noah removed the covering of 
the ark, to look about him to see if the earth were dry. 
This would have been unnecessary if the window had 
been in the side. “Unto a cubit shalt thou finish it 
above” can hardly mean, as some have supposed, that 
the roof of the ark was to have this pitch : for, consider- 
ing that the ark was to be fifty cubits in breadth, a roof 
of a cubit’s pitch would have been almost flat. Taylor 
Lewis (in the Amer. ed. of Lange’s Genesis, p. 298) in- 
geniously maintains that the aperture was at the peak 
or ridge of the roof. But if so it could not have been 
merely an open slit, for that would have admitted the 
rain. Are we then to suppose that some transparent, 
or at least translucent substance was employed? It 
would almost seem so. Symm. renders the word cia- 
Theodoret has merely SY-por ; Gr. Tenet. 0wr«- 
ywyoi'; Vulg.ycHesfrwn. The Sept, translates, strange- 
ly enough, biriowdytov 7 roii]GiiQ ri}v KifSiorci’. The 
root of the word indicates that the tsohar was some- 
thing shining. Hence, probably, the Talmudic explana- 
tion that God told Noah to fix precious stones in the 
ark, that they might give as much light as mid-day 
(Sunk. 108 b). A different word is used in chap, viii, 6, 
where it is said that Noah opened the window of the 
ark. There the word is “pSH ( chulldn ), which frequent- 
ly occurs elsewhere in the same sense. Certainly the 
story as there given does imply a transparent window, 
as Saalschittz (Archdol. i, 311) has remarked, for Noah 
could watch the motions of the birds outside, while at 
the same time he had to open the window in order to 
take them in. An objection to this explanation is the 
supposed improbability of any substance like glass hav- 
ing been discovered at that early period of the world’s 
history. But we must not forget that even according 
to the Hebrew chronology the world had been in ex- 
istence 1G5G years at the time of the flood. Vast strides 
must have been made in knowledge and civilization in 
such a lapse of time. Arts and sciences may have 
reached a ripeness of which the record, from its scanti- 
ness, conveys no adequate conception. The destruction 
caused by the flood must have obliterated a thousand 
discoveries, and left men to recover again by slow and 
patient steps the ground they had lost. A still moro 
serious objection to this supposition of a glass window 
is the necessity of ventilation, which would require an 
open space for the passage of air as well as light. The 
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challon may therefore, in accordance with Oriental 
custom, more naturally denote merely a lattice in the 
tsohar . Supposing, then, the tsohar to be, as we have 
said, a skylight, or series of skylights running the 
whole length of the ark (and the ('em. form of the noun 
inclines one to regard it as a collective noun), the chal- 
}6n might very well be a single compartment of the 
larger window, which could be opened at will. A dif- 
ferent word from either of these is used in vii, 11, of the 
windows of heaven, na^X, 'arubboth (from a“!X, “to 
interweave”), lit. “networks,” or “gratings” (Gesen. 
Thes. in v). A still different explanation possible is 
that the tsohar in question consisted of a space in the 
siding left open all along for a cubit’s depth just beneath 
(Sl*^* the projecting eaves. See Window. But 
besides the window there was to be a door. This was 
to be placed in the side of the ark. “The door must 
have been of some size to admit the larger animals, for 
whose ingress it was mainly intended. It was no doubt 
above the highest draught-mark of the ark, and the 
animals ascended to it probably by a sloping embank- 
ment. A door in the side is not more difficult to un- 
derstand than the port-holes in the sides of our vessels” 
(Kitto, Bible Illustrations , Antediluvians , etc. p. 142). 
The Jewish notion was that the ark was entered by 
means of a ladder. On the steps of this ladder, the 
story goes, Og, king of Bashan, was sitting when the 
flood came; and on his pledging himself to Noah and 
his sons to be their slave forever, he was suffered to 
remain there, and Noah gave him his food each day 
out of a hole in the ark (Pirke li. Eliezer). 

Of the shape of the ark nothing is said ; but its di- 
mensions are given. It was to be 300 cubits in length, 
50 in breadth, and 30 in height. Supposing the cubit 
here to be the cubit of natural measurement, reckoning 
from the elbow to the top of the middle finger, we may 
get a rough approximation as to the size of the ark. 
The cubit, so measured (called in Deut. iii, 11 “the 
cubit of a man”), must of course, at first, like all natu- 
ral measurements, have been inexact and fluctuating. 
In later times no doubt the Jews had a standard com- 
mon cubit, as well as the royal cubit and sacred cubit. 
We shall probably, however, be near enough to the 
mark if we take the cubit here to be the common cubit, 
which was reckoned (according to Mich., Jalm, Gesen., 
and others) as equal to six hand-breadths, the hand- 
breadth being 34 inches. This, therefore, gives 21 inch- 
es for the cubit. See Cubit. Accordingly the ark 
would be 525 feet in length, 87 feet 6 inches in breadth, 
and 52 feet 0 inches in height. This is very consider- 
ably larger than the largest British man-of-war. The 
Great Eastern , however, is both longer and deeper than 
the ark, being G80 feet in length (G91 on deck), 83 in 
breadth, and 58 in depth. Solomon’s Temple, the pro- 
portions of which are given (1 Kings vi, 2), was of the 
same height as the ark, but only one fifth of the length, 
and less than half the width. Augustine ( De Civ . D. 
lib. xv) long ago discovered another excellence in the 
proportions of the ark, and that is that they were the 
same as the proportions of the perfect human figure, the 
length of which from the sole to the crown is six times 
the width across the chest, and ten times the depth of 
the recumbent figure measured in a right line from the 
ground. 

It should be remembered that this huge structure 
was only intended to float on the water, and was not, in 
the proper sense of the word, a ship. It had neither 
mast, sail, nor rudder; it was, in fact, nothing but an 
enormous floating house, or oblong box rather, “ as it is 
very likely,” says Sir W. llaleigh, “ that the ark had 
fundum planum, a flat bottom , and not raysed in form 
of a ship, with a sharpness forward, to cut the waves 
for the better speed.” The figure which is commonly 
given to it by painters, there can be no doubt, is wrong. 
Two objects only were aimed at in its construction : the 
one was that it should have ample stowage, and the 


other that it should be able to keep steady upon the 
water. It was never intended to be carried to any 
great distance from the place where it was originally 
built. A curious proof of the suitability of the ark for 
the purpose for which it was intended was given by a 
Dutch merchant, Peter Jansen, the Mennonite, who in 
the year 1G09 had a ship built at Hoorn of the same pro- 
portions (though of course not of the same size) as 
Noah’s ark (see Michaelis, Or. Bib. xviii, 27 sq.). It 
was 120 feet long, 20 broad, and 12 deep. This vessel, 
unsuitable as it was for quick voyages, was found re- 
markably well adapted for freightage. It was calculated 
that it would hold a third more lading than other ves- 
sels, without requiring more hands to work it. A similar 
experiment is also said to have been made in Denmark, 
where, according to Keyher, several vessels called “ lieu- 
ten,” or floats, were built after the model of the ark 
(Smith). See Ark. 

The mathematical investigations on the subject of 
the ark, begun by Origen (Ilomily 2 on Gen.), its dimen- 
sions and cubical capacity (Lamv, De Tabernac. f cad. p. 
170 sq. ; Buteo and llostus, in the Critici Sacri, vi, 83 
sq. ; Silberschlag, Geogonie, ii, ch. 3 ; Donat, in Scheuch- 
zer’s Phys. Sacra , i, 128 sq.; Heidegger, Hist. Patriarch. 
i, 491 sq. ; Wideburg, Mathes. Bibl. i, 59 sq.; Schmidt, 
Bibl. J lathemat. p. 280 sq.), have not been productive of 
satisfactory results (see Cramer, in his Scyth. Denlcmdl. 
p. 27G sq. ; Blomdahl, De congregatione animal, in arcam 
[Grvph. 1785] ; Otlio, Lex. Rabb. p.461), owing chiefly to 
the uncertainty of the Hebrew measurements (see The- 
nius, Althebr. Maasse, p. 213 sq.). Yet a strange fancy 
on the subject may be seen in the Theol. Annal. for 1809, 
p. 307. The general tradition of antiquity was that its 
remains were preserved on the Kurdish mountains (Be- 
rosus in Josephus, Ant. i, 3, G ; Apion, i, 19 ; comp. Ant. 
xx, 2, 3).— Winer, ii, 165. See Ararat. 

The subject of Noah’s ark has been found in some 
very interesting traditions represented on medals of an- 
tiquity, especially those of Apamea, in Phrygia, and 
these have in some unknown way been associated with 
the early Christian memorials. See Apamea; Ark; 
Numismatics. 



Noah’s Ark, from the Catacombs of Rome. 


Noailles, Louis Antoine de, a Roman Catholic 
prelate of great note in French ecclesiastical affairs, was 
born May 27, 1G5I. Having entered the Church at an 
early age, he was, while quite young, made abbot of 
Aubrac; in 1G75 he became D.D. ; bishop of Cahors in 
1G79; of Chalons in 1G80; and finally archbishop of Paris 
in 1695. At the beginning of the Quietist difficulties 
lie interfered as mediator between Bossuet and Fenelon, 
against both of whom he wrote subsequently. In 1700 
he was appointed cardinal, through the influence of 
Louis XIV. While yet bishop of Chalons, he had ap- 
proved the Reflexions morales with which Quesnel had 
prefaced his edition of the N. T. (1G93) ; this turned out 
a source of many annoyances to him afterwards, the more 
so as he subsequently condemned the Exposition de la 
Foi of the abbe de Barcos, another Jansenist work — thus 
rejecting what he had formerly commended. He after- 
wards led the other bishops in protesting against the 
bull Unigenitus, and became one of the most ardent 
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friends of the Jansenists. The Jesuits immediately set 
in motion all their influence to have Noailles brought 
to condign punishment. The object they had at heart 
was to secure the blind acceptation of the pope’s bull 
and the degradation of the prelates who had ventured 
on demurring; and they induced pope Clement XI to 
address a brief to cardinal Noailles in April, 1714, 
summoning him to accept the bull within fifteen days, 
purely and simply and without comment ; after the lapse 
of which term, if still refractor}’, the pope declared that 
“ he would strip him of the dignity of cardinal.” Louis 
XIV, though in favor of the acceptation of the bull, yet 
resented this threatened exercise of the pope’s author- 
ity against the archbishop of Paris, and would not per- 
mit the brief to have public course. This, however, 
did not quash the dispute, which became more and 
more envenomed; until, in November, 1 7 1 G, the pope 
coerced the cardinals into subscribing a letter he had 
himself drawn up, whereby they professed to exhort 
their colleague Noailles to submit, and which was ac- 
companied by a brief directed to the regent Orleans, 
wherein the pope declared that if this appeal w r ere dis- 
regarded no further mercy could be expected. This 
brief the clergy -were inhibited by royal veto from re- 
ceiving; and in March, 1717, four bishops lodged with 
the Sorbonne a formal appeal, in the matter of the bull 
Unigenitus, to a future general council, and this appeal 
cardinal Noailles approved as quite canonical, although 
he himself still abstained from the same step. But when 
it seemed certain that in Borne the proceeding of the 
bishops was about to be censured, Noailles himself 
lodged, though for a time secretly, a similar appeal to 
the pope, melius informandus, and to a general council, 
in the matter of the bull, and of the pope’s refusal to 
explain it. Manifestly here was an act of possibly very 
deferential, but decidedly very distinct resistance to the 
will of the pope, who was on his part little disposed to 
put up with it. Agents were now despatched to and 
fro bet ween Paris and Rome, but no form of explanation 
which Noailles could suggest found acceptance with the 
pope ; and at last, on March 3, 1718, there appeared a de- 
cree of the Iloly Office condemning severely the appeal 
of the four bishops and of cardinal Noailles. This was 
followed up by tidings of the imminent issue of a brief 
pronouncing those schismatics who did not accept the 
bull simply and purely; whereupon Noailles, to have 
the start of the pope, convened a general assembly of 
the chapter of Notre Dame, to vdiom he made public his 
appeal, which next day was stuck against the church- 
doors in his diocese. This led to a furious decree of 
the Inquisition, Aug. 12, 1719, against the cardinal, and, 
as Dorsanne would have us believe, the pope’s mind 
w r as now firmly set on the project of stripping No- 
ailles of his red hat. Yet, with all the passions excited 
against the recalcitrant obstinacy of the French prelate 
in refusing to accept papal dictation implicitly, it would 
appear as if the desire to wreak the uttermost ven- 
geance on his head was arrested by the sense of the 
practical difficulties that stood in the way of its ac- 
complishment. In spite of the pope’s animosity and 
the fanning action of the Jesuits, it was found desira- 
ble to let the matter drop. Cardinal Noailles, though 
censured and fulminated against, escaped further perse- 
cution, and continued archbishop of Paris to his death, 
before which he had reconciled himself with his adver- 
saries by a compromise due mainly to the regent Or- 
leans’s influence. Noailles accepted the bull Unigenitus 
Oct. 11, 1728. While his actions in this case may have 
been consistent, his whole life maybe said to have been 
checkered considerably by a most inconsistent course, 
lie was for a time a Jansenist, or at least a most ardent 
supporter of that sect. Placed in positions of trust, and 
endangered in these by opposition from Rome and the 
Jesuits, he wavered frequently in his tasks, and would 
only go forward when assured of the protection of the 
court, or those in influence there. Thus, in 1709, car- 
dinal Noailles gave his consent to the suppression of the 


Port-Roval (q.v.) community, the closing of the abbey 
in the October following, and the removal of its inmates 
accompanied by circumstances of great cruelty, though 
he himself had long befriended the Port- Royalists, and 
was really in sympathy with them. That he ordered 
this ivork of destruction simply from weakness, lie ac- 
knowledged himself in after-life; and the memory of 
these unjust deeds no doubt plunged him into great 
depths of anguish. In solemn testimony of his repent- 
ance he went to the ruins of Port-Royal, that he might 
there mourn as a penitent, exclaiming, “ I will see my 
enormous sin in all its horrors ! Here in the midst of 
this miserable devastation, here will 1 unburden my 
mind” (comp. Trcgcllcs, Jansenists , p. 40 sq.). Nothing 
that Noailles could now do to repair the injury of his for- 
mer acts would he leave, undone; but alas that his first 
work was so well done that it could never be changed 
for better or for worse! He had lived to please the 
master who gave him bread, and he had wronged those 
who had hoped to find in him a friend and protector; 
once their life destroyed, he had not the power to resus- 
citate them, and there remained for him only a hoary 
age, full of remorse for unjust acts and an inconsistent 
life. Jervis has well summed up Noailks’s life and work : 
“llis moral character was stainless, his piety unques- 
tionable, his pastoral zeal universally acknowledged; 
but he was of an irresolute temper, and deficient in in- 
tellectual depth and solidity of judgment. He labored, 
consequently, under great disadvantages as an adminis- 
trator” {Hist. Ch. of France [Loud. 1872, 2 vols. 8vo], 
ii, 89). Cardinal Noailles died May 4, 1729. See S. 
Pere Avrigny, Me moires chronologiques et dogmatiques 
(Paris, 1730) : Bausset, Histoire de Fenelem (ibid. 1808) ; 
Picot, JJemoires pour servir a Vhist . ecclesiast. pen- 
dant le 18»ie siecle (1800 and 1815); Journal de Vabbe 
Dorsanne (Rome, 1753); Yillefore, Anecdotes ou me- 
moires sur la constitution Unigenitus (Paris, 1730); 
Journal historique du r'egne de Louis X V (ibid. 17GC, 
12mo) ; Baron d’Espagnac. Hist, de Maurice, comte de 
Saxe (1775, 2 vols. 12mo); Lc Bas, Diet . cncyclope- 
dique de la France; Le Moniteur universel (from the 
7th to the 9th Thermidor, an. ii. No. 310) ; Voltaire. Pre- 
cis du r'egne de Louis AT, ch. lxvii; Chronologic mili- 
taire , v, 390 ; YVaroquicr, Tableau histor . de la noblesse 
de France , p. 274; Guettec, Hist, de VEglisc de France, 
xi, 144 sq. ; .lervis, Hist. Ch. of France , vol. ii (see In- 
dex) ; De Felice, Hist. Ch. of France, p. 350 sq. ; Wes- 
senberg, Gesch. der Kirchenversammlungen, iv, 348. 402 ; 
Cartwright, Hist. Papal Conclaves, p. 225-22* ; Migne, 
Xouv. Encyclop. theologique , iii, 93; Gallia Christiana, 
vol. i, viii, ix; Saint-Simon, Histoire de Port Poyal. 
(J. II. \V.) 

No-Amon. The manner in which this ancient 
city is mentioned in the several passages of the Bible 
is deserving of the notice of the student of Scripture 
geograph}’. The first passage in which it occurs is Jer. 
xlvi, 25, “ l will punish the multitude of Xo jV35<“?5t; 
50*£> el A man min-X6 , literally “ to the Anion from No” 
(Sept, rbv ’Apyidv ror viov avrijg; Yulg. super tumul- 
tum A lexandria ?), where the reference seems to be rather 
to the Egyptian deity Amon, who was worshipped at 
No, than to the people of that city (which would make 
ji 75J “ multitude”). The next passage is Ezck. 

xxx, 14, 15, 16, ‘'I will execute judgments in Xo" (503, 
be-X6 ; iv Aio<J7rv\ei; in Alexandria); ‘‘1 will cut off 
the multitude of Xo" (50 eth hamdn Xd ; 

to 7r Ai)$oc Mt/i^cwc; multitudinem Alexandrite); “ Xo 
shall be rent asunder” (50, Xd; iv AiooTTuXfi; Alex- 
andria). The different rendering in the Sept, here is 
remarkable. Memphis w’as identical with the Xoph of 
the Bible. The Hebrew word rendered “multitude” in 
vcr. 15 is different from that in Jeremiah; perhaps it 
may be a corruption oi Amon. Diospolis was the Greek 
equivalent of Xo- Ammon, and identical with Thebes. 
The last passage is Nahum iii, 8, and is very important, 
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not merely as giving the full name of the city, but also 
describing its position. It is thus rendered in the A.Y., 
“Art thou better than populous No , that was situate 
among the rivers, that had waters round about it, whose 
rampart was the sea, and her wall was from the sea?” 
« Populous No ” is in Hebrew ‘p-? SO, No- A man (Sept. 
/<fj oidet ’Aftfuov; Yulg. Alexandria populorum ), that is, 

« No of Amon,” in which Amon was the supreme deity, 
and of which he was protector. See Amon. 

Critics are not agreed as to the meaning of the word 
No ; but it would seem from this passage that the trans- 
lators of the Sept., who were them- 
selves resident in Egypt, regarded 
it as equivalent to the Egyptian 
noz, that is, eryoinop, “a measuring- 
line,” and then— ptpig, “a part or 
portion” (see Gescn. Thes. p. 835). 
The second part of the first form is 
the name of amen , the chief divin- 
ity of Thebes, mentioned or al- 
luded to in connection with this 
place in the passage of Jeremiah, 
and perhaps also alluded to in that 
of Ezekiel. The second part of 
the Egyptian sacred name of the 
city, ha -amen, “the abode of 
Amen,” is the same. But how are 
we to explain the use of A r o alone? 
It thus occurs not only in He- 
brew, but also in the language of 
the Assyrian inscriptions, ill which 
it is written Ni'a, according to Sir 
Henry Kawlinson (“ Illustrations 
of Egyptian History and Chronol- 
ogv,” etc., Trans. Roy . Soc. Lit. 
[2d ser.] vii, 1GG). Sir Henry 
Kawlinson identifies Ni’a with No- 
Amon. The whole paper (p. 137 
Figure and Iliero- sq.) is of great importance, as il- 
glyph of Amon, lustrating the reference in Nahum 
from the Egyptian to t h e ea pture of Thebes, by show- 
i lonnments. j n g that Egypt was conquered by 
both Esarhaddon and Asshur-bani-pal, and that the lat- 
ter twice took Thebes. If these wars were after the 
prophet’s time, the narrative of them makes it more 
probable than it before seemed that there was a still 
earlier conquest of Egypt by the Assyrians. The con- 
jectures that Thebes was called pein-atnoun, “ the 
abode of Amen,” or still nearer the Hebrew, naamoun , 
“the [city] of Amen,” like naesi, “the [city] of Isis,” 
or as Gesenius prefers, ma-amoun , “ the place of Amen” 
( Thesaurus , s. v.), are all liable to two serious objec- 
tions, that they neither represent the Egyptian name 
nor afford an explanation of the use of No alone. It 
seems most reasonable to suppose that No is a Shcmitic 
name, and that Amon is added in Nahum (l.c.) to dis- 
tinguish Thebes from some other place bearing the same 
name, or on account of the connection of Amen with 
that city. Thebes also bears in ancient Egyptian the 
common name, of doubtful signification, ap-t or t-ap , 
which the Greeks represented by Thebce. The whole 
metropolis, on both banks of the river, was called Tam 
(sec Brugscli, Geogr. Inschr . i, 175 sq.). See No. 

Various opinions have been entertained as to the site 
of this city. That it was in Egypt all admit. The 
Sept, identifies it with Diospolis; but there were two 
places of this name — one in Lower Egypt, near the sea, 
and encompassed by the marshes of the Delta (Strabo, 
xviii, p. 802) ; and with this Champollion and others 
identify No (JRgypte, ii, 131) ; and Gesenius (l.c.) well 
observes that it would not then be compared in Nahum 
to Nineveh. The other was Thebes, in Upper Egypt, 
which is probably the place really referred to in the 
Sept. For No, Jerome in the Yulg. reads Alexandria 
(as also the Chaldee, the Rabbins, and Drnsius); but 
the town of Alexandria was not in existence in the 


time of Jeremiah; and yet it appears from the words 
of Nahum (/. c.) that No had been already destroyed in 
his day (see Bochart, Opera , i, G). This and the evi- 
dence of the Assyrian record leave no doubt that it is 
Thebes. The description of No-Amon, as “situate 
among the rivers, the waters round about it” (Nah. 
1. e.), remarkably characterizes Thebes, the only town 
of ancient Egypt which we know to have been built on 
both sides of the Nile ; and the prophecy that it should 
“be rent asunder” (Ezek. xxx, 1G) cannot fail to ap- 
pear remarkably significant to the observer who stands 
amid the vast ruins of its chief edifice, the great 
temple of Amen, which is rent and shattered as if by 
an earthquake, although it must be held to refer pri- 
marily, at least, rather to the breaking up or capture 
of the city (comp. 2 Kings xxv, 4; Jer. lii, 7), than to 
its destruction. — Kit to; Smith. See Thebes. 

Nob (Heb. id. -3, prob. an elevation ; Sept. No/3, 
No/3«, N ofi/3d, v. r. No/</m, No/3d$, etc.; Josephus 
N ojfia, Ant. vi, 12, 1), a sacerdotal city in the tribe of 
Benjamin, situated on some eminence near Jerusalem. 
When David fled from the court of Saul at Gibeah, we 
are told that “he came to Nob, to Ahimeleeh the priest” 
(1 Sam. xxi, 1). It appears from the narrative that 
the tabernacle and the ark of the covenant were then 
located in that city, for David got part of the show- 
bread which was kept before the Lord (ver. 4; comp. 
Exod. xxv, 30; Luke xxiv, 5-9). David’s visit was 
fatal to Nob. Doeg the Edomite, Saul’s shepherd, had 
seen him there, and informed his master. Ahimeleeh 
was summoned before the mad king, and sentence pro- 
nounced upon him, “Thou shalt surely die, Ahimeleeh, 
thou and all thy father’s house.” Not an Israelite, 
however, would raise a hand against the priests of the 
Lord ; and Doeg, the stranger spy, became the tyrant’s 
executioner, lie “slew on that day fourscore and five 
persons who did wear a linen ephod ; and Nob, the city 
of the priests, smote he with the edge of the sword, 
both men and women, children and sucklings, and oxen, 
and asses, and sheep” (1 Sam. xxii, 9-19). The posi- 
tion of Nob is incidentally indicated in this narrative. 
It lay south of Gibeah, for David was on his way to 
Philistia when he called at Nob (1 Sam. xxi, 10) ; the 
narrative shows, too, that it was close to Gibeah. It 
would be a long time naturally before the doomed city 
could recover from such a blow. It appears, in fact, 
never to have regained its ancient importance. That 
it was on one of the roads which led from the north to 
the capital, and within sight of it, is certain from the 
illustrative passage in which Isaiah (x, 28-32) describes 
the approach of the Assyrian army : 

“He conies to Ai, passes through Migron, 

At Michmash deposits his baggage ; 

They cross the pass, Geba is our night-station ; 

Terrified is Kamah, Gibeath of Saul fiecs. 

Shriek with thy voice, daughter of Gallim ; 

Listen, O Laish ! Ah, poor Auathoth ! 

Madmenah escapes, dwellers in Gebini take flight. 

Yet this day he halts at Nob: 

He shakes his hand against the mount, daughter of Zion, 

The hill of Jerusalem. ” 

In this spirited sketch the poet sees the enemy pouring 
down from the north ; they reach at length the neigh- 
borhood of the devoted city; they take possession of 
one village after another; while the inhabitants flee at 
their approach, and fill the country with cries of terror 
and distress. It is implied here clearly that Nob was 
the last station in their line of march, whence the in- 
vaders could see Jerusalem, and whence they could be 
seen, as they “shook the hand” in proud derision of 
their enemies. Lightfoot also mentions a Jewish tradi- 
tion (Opp. ii, 203) that Jerusalem and Nob stood with- 
in sight of each other. It was occupied after the cap- 
tivity by Benjamin, and is grouped with Anathoth 
(Neh. xi, 32). 

Eusebius and Jerome strangely confound Nob with 
Nobah, a city in the east of Bashan ( Onomast . s. v. Nab- 
be); though Jerome in another place ( Epitaph . Paula, 
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Opera , i, 696, ed. Migne) locates the town on the plain 
of Sharon, somewhere between Antipat ris and Nicopolis. 
a theory which is almost as wild as the former. He 
doubtless refers to the present Noba (see Yon Baumer's 
Paliistina , p. 196). No allusion is made to this latter 
place in the Bible. The Jews, after recovering the ark 
of Jehovah from the Philistines, would be likely to 
keep it beyond the reach of a similar disaster; and the 
Nob which was the seat of the sanctuary in the time 
of Saul must have been among the mountains. The 
name of Nob has long since disappeared, and its site 
has been unknown for perhaps two thousand years. 
Kiepert and others would identify Nob with the little 
village of Isaiviyeh, situated to the right of the road 
which leads from Jerusalem to Anathoth. Tobler 
( Topographie von Jems, ii, § 719) describes this vil- 
lage as beautifully situated, and occupying unquestion- 
ably an ancient site. But Isawiyeh is in a deep glen, 
hidden from the Iloly City by the ridge of Olivet, where- 
as Nob was in sight of Jerusalem (Van de Velde, Me- 
moir, p.337). Bobinson thought Nob must have stood 
somewhere on the ridge of Olivet or Scopus, and there 
he searched, but in vain, for any trace of an ancient 
site (Bib. Res. i, 464). Less than a mile south of Tuleil 
el-FuI, the site of Gibeah, is a conical rocky tell, called | 
es-Sumah (Warren, in Quar. Statement of the “Pal. 
Explor. Fund,” Oct. 1867), separated from the former 
by a valley. On the summit and sides of this tell are 
traces of a small but very ancient town — cisterns cut in 
the rock; large hewn stones; portions of the rocky 
sides levelled and hewn away; and on the south-east 
the remains of a small tower. From the summit there 
is a wide view. Mount Zion is distinctly seen, though 
Moriah is hid by an intervening ridge. The position, 
south of Gibeah, and not far from Anathoth ; the ele- 
vation, commanding a view of Zion, against which Isaiah 
represents the Assyrian as “shaking his hand;” the 
ancient remains — all seem to indicate that this is the 
site of the long-lost Nob (Porter, Hand-book, p. 324). — 
Kitto; Smith. Lieutenant Condor ingeniously argues 
(Quar. Statement of the “ Palestine Explor. Fund,” Jan. 
1875, p. 34 sq.) that Nob is identical with Mizpeii, and 
both with the modern Neby Samiril. 

No'bah (Ileb. AV&acA, J"D;, a basking, or [as Fiirst 
suggests] pre-eminence ; Sept. N afiav, Na/3«, v. r. Na- 
/3<5$, Na/3fc^), the name of a man and also of a place. 

1. An Israeli tish warrior (Numb, xxxii, 42 only), 
probably, like Jair, a Manassite, who during the con- 
quest of the territory on the east of Jordan possessed 
himself of the town of Kenath and the villages or ham- 
lets dependent upon it (Heb. “daughters”), and gave 
them his own uame. B.C. cir. 1017. According to the 
Jewish tradition ( Seder Olam Rabba, ix), Nobah was 
born in Egypt, died after the decease of Moses, and was 
buried during the passage of the Jordan (Smith). 

2. The name conferred by the above-mentioned con- 
queror of Kenath and its dependent villages on his 
new acquisition (Numb, xxxii, 42). It is most prob- 
ably the same place which is mentioned in the book of 
Judges (viii, 11) in describing Gideon’s pursuit of the 
princes of Midian : “And Gideon went up bv the way 
of them that dwell in tents, on the east of Nobah and 
Joghehah, and smote the host : for the host was secure.” 
If this be so, then Gideon must have followed the Mid- 
ianites into the great plain east of Jehel llauran. The 
remarks of Eusebius and Jerome on this name are very 
confused. In one piace (Onomast. s. v. Nabbe) they con- 
found it with the sacerdotal city Nob ; while in another 
they seem at least to confound it with Nebo of Moab 
(s. v. Xabo). and locate it eight miles south of Heshbon. 
Both these views are entirely opposed to the topography 
of the sacred writers. That Nobah was the name given 
to the ancient Kenath cannot be doubted; the new name, 
however, did not survive the Israelitish rule in that 
region. It appears never to have superseded the old 
among the aborigines, and on the retirement of the Is- 


raelites the latter was resumed. The evidence is con- 
clusive to identify Kenath with the modern Knud mat 
(Porter, Ihmd-book, ii, 90) (Kitto). Ewald (Resell. Isr. ii, 
268, note 2) identifies the Nobah of Gideon’s pursuit 
with Nophah of Numb, xxi, 30, and distinguishes them 
both from Nobah of Numb, xxxii, 42, on the ground of 
their being mentioned with Dibon, Medeba, and Jog- 
behah. But if Jogbehah be, as he elsewhere (ii, 504, 
note 4) suggests, el-Jebeibeh, between Amman and cs- 
Salt, there is no necessity for the distinction. In truth 
the lists of Gad and Ileuben in Numb, xxxii are so con- 
fused that it is difficult to apportion the towns of each 
in accordance with our present imperfect topographical 
knowledge of those regions. Ewald also (ii, 392 note) 
identifies Nobah of Numb, xxxii, 42 with Naira or Neve, 
a place fifteen or sixteen miles east of the north end of 
the Lake of Gennesaret (Bitter, Jordan, p. 356). But 
if Kenath and Nobah are the same, and Kunuirat be 
Kenath, the identification is both unnecessary and un- 
tenable (Smith). Schwartz (Palest, p. 223) likewise 
finds Nobah in the village Kunath, in the mountain of 
Hauran, one day’s journey north of Tell-Hauran. See 
Kenath. 


Nobili, BobertoDe (in Latin de Nobilibus), an Ital- 
ian Jesuit, noted as a missionary, was born at Mont 
Pulciano, in Tuscany, in Sept., 1577. He was a relative 
of pope Marcellus II, and nephew r of the celebrated car- 
dinal Bellarmine. Nobili studied at Borne and at Naples, 
and in 1590 joined the Jesuits, who sent him as a mis- 
sionary to India. Arrived in Asia, he at once applied 
himself to the study of the Oriental languages, and in a 
short time acquired a good command of the Badaga, 
Bengalee, Malabar, and Tamul dialects, the most gener- 
ally used in India. He now commenced preaching in 
the southern provinces; and, in order to gain more influ- 
ence, he did not hesitate to represent himself as a for- 
eign Brahman. lie assumed the dress and practiced the 
customs of that class, and thus succeeded in converting 
to what the Jesuits call Christianity a certain number 
of natives. Some of his colleagues, however, accused 
him of practices closely resembling idolatry. The affair 
was carried before the court of Borne. Nobili secured 
the approbation of the inquisitors at Goa and of the 
archbishop of Cranganor. and gained his cause ; pope 
Gregory XV authorized the converted (?) Brahmans to 
continue to wear the marks and the dress of their caste. 
This toleration naturally increased the number of adhe- 
rents to the mission. In 1651 Nobili retired to the col- 
lege of Malpoora, where he died, Jan. 16, 1656. Accord- 
ing to Sotwell, he wrote in the different languages which 
he was acquainted with, Cateehismvs ad Gentilium con- 
veys ionem in partem V dirisus : — Seientia animee, liber in 
quo, prater catholicee fdei reritatis ad animam peril - 
nentes , omnes Orientis errores. circa fatum et transmigra- 
tionem ammarum, confutantur : — Apologia contra proba 
quee adrersus legem Dei ab ethnicis objieiuntur. ubi eadem 
objecta in corum sect as apt e retorquentur : — Liber de S ig- 
nis verm, legis utilissimus : — Lucerna spirit ualis : — De 
vita reterna : — De Fide pro instituendis pucris : — Com- 
pendium catechismi : — Dialogus in quo transmigratio 
animimtm impugnatur: — Regulce perfectionis : — Vita B. 
V. Mariic versa Tamnlico.quee in omnibus tocis et ab omr/i 
homimtm gcncre cantari solet.pro consolatione animarum 
suarum : — Opuscula: — Condones rariiv , etc. Mr. Weiss, 
together with the Hindus of Pondicherry, considers No- 
bili as the author of the Ezurvedam, a modern imita- 
tion of the Vedas. See Parigi, Notizie dt Cardimde 
R.de Nobili, etc. (1836); Sotwell, Bibliotheca Societatis 
Jesu, p. 724-725 ; Francis Ellis, in A siatic Researches, 
vol. xiv ; Jouvencv, Hist, des Jesuites ; Lettres edif antes, 
x. 72 (ed. 1781) ; Norbert. Memoives historiques sur les 
missions dn Malabar, ii, 145; Ilasc, Ch. Hist. p. 472; 
Ranke, Hist, of the Papacy , ii, 95 ; A mer. P?'csb. Rev. 
Oct. 1869, p. 678. (J. N. P.) 


Nobilibus. See Nobili. 

Nobis Quoque Feccatoribus are the first 
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Representation of the Penitent Thief at “Nobis Quoque 
Peccatoribns.” 

words of the Roman Catholic prayer used in the celebra- 
tion of the mass in behalf of those who may attend the 
celebrant at the time. The ceremony in this part of 
the mass is as follows : 

“He strikes his breast with his right hand, saying with 
his voice a little raised [the prayer beginning] * Nobis qno- 
que peccatoribus’ [which is thus translated] : ‘To 11s also 
sinners, hoping from the multitude of thy compassions, 
mayst thou deign to give some part and fellowship with 
thy holy apostles and martyrs; with John, Stephen, Mat- 
thias, Barnabas, Ignatius, Alexander, Marcellinus, Peter, 
Felicitas, Perpetua, Agatha, Lucia, Agnes, Cecilia, Ana- 
stasia, and all thy saints ; into whose society, we beseech 
thee, not as an appraiser of merit, but as a bestower of 
pardon, do thon admit ns. (He joins his hands.) Through 
Christ our Lord. Through whom, Lord, thon dost always 
create (he now makes the sign of the cross thrice over the 
host and the chalice, at the same time saying), sanctify, 
vivify, bless, and give to us all these good things, (lie 
nncovers t lie chalice, kneels, takes the host with his right 
hand, holding the chalice with his left; thrice he makes 
the sign of the cross with the host from one lip of the 
chalice to the other, saying), Through him, and with him, 
and in him (twice he makes the sign of the cross between 
the chalice and his breast), there is to thee, Almighty 
Father, in the unity of the Holy Ghost (he raises the chal- 
ice a little with the host, and says), all honor and glory. 
(He replaces the host [wipes his liugers, if necessary], 
covers the chalice, kneels, rises, chants, or reads), World 
without end. (Answer.) Amen. (Ilejoius his hands.) 
Let us pray : admonished by salutary precepts, and direct- 
ed by diviue instruction, we dare to say.’ The celebrant 
theu exteuds his hands, and says or sings the Lord’s Pray- 
er, aud is answered at the end with a repetition of the last 
petition, ‘But deliver ns from evil.’ The ‘canon of the 
mass,’ properly so called, ends with the prayer preceding 
the Lord’s Prayer; but the next part, which is the prepa- 
ration for and receiving of the communion, is uow also 
included in the canon.” 

Nobla Leiczon (i.e. Noble Lesson ) is the name of 
what is generally regarded as one of the most important 
and valuable literary monuments of the Waldensians 
(q. v.). Some critics pronounce it as their most ancient 
writing, and date it of the llth century. This general 
opinion that the origin of the work must be placed in 
the Hth century had been at first accepted by Ilcrzog, 
but in more recent times he abandoned this position, 
and assigned it to a more modern date. This change 
of opinion has been earnestly and ably questioned bv 
Ebrard, who, in an article in the Zeitschr. fur hist, 
theol. in 1805, sums up the history of the controversy. 
We reproduce his argument in the main: “Till lately 
the Nobla Leiczon was regarded as one of the oldest of 
the Waldcnsian writings. Dieckhoff, indeed, sought to 
bring down its date, in common with the whole Wal- 
densian literature, to the 15th century, but upon grounds 
which were set aside first by Herzog, and lately, in the 
most conclusive manner, by Zcschwitz. Giescler as- 
signed its composition to about the year 1200, support- 
ing this view upon verses 6,7 : 

‘Ben ha mil et cent anez compli entierament 
Que fo scripta l’ora car sen al deruier temp.’ 


Herzog, also, acknowledged that these words would lead 
to the end of the 12th century, rendering them thus: 
‘ Indeed, 1100 years arc now passed away since the hour 
was written that we are in the last time.’ and under- 
standing the allusion to be to 1 John ii, 18, the date of 
which epistle the author must have of course distin- 
guished from that of the birth of Christ ; so that, if the 
verses are genuine , they lead to a date which lies fully 
eleven centuries later than that of 1 John.” The ques- 
tion, however, has recently taken a new turn since 
the discover}", in 1862, by Mr. Bradshaw, a fellow of 
King’s College, Cambridge, of the Waldcnsian MSS. 
which Morland in Cromwell’s time collected in the val- 
leys and brought to Cambridge, but which had long 
been given up for lost. I 11 February of that year Mr. 
Bradshaw fortunately discovered them in the library of 
the university. Now volume B of the collection is a 
MS. of the Nobla Leiczon of the 15th century, and it 
contains verses 6, 7, in common with the Geneva and 
German codices heretofore known, but before the word 
cent there is an erasure in the IMS., under which the nu- 
merical 4 is still clearly discernible. This Morland Co- 
dex, therefore, had originally the reading, Ben ha mil et 
4 cent auez, etc. Another volume of the Morland MSS. 
contains a fragment of the Nobla Leiczon , in which ver. 
6 reads thus, Ben ha mil et cccc auez compli entier ament. 
We have thus a variation in the reading of the. text, 
and the question arises, Which of the two readings is 
the genuine one ? In an article on the Waldenscs in 
his Real-Encyklopadie , Herzog thinks the question is 
now settled conclusively against the older date. As 
the Waldenses, after their adhesion to the Reformed 
Church in 1832, fell instinctively and for practical ob- 
jects into the way of altering passages in their older 
writings which did not agree with the Reformed Con- 
fession, so as to bring them into conformity to it; nay 
more, as with Leger (in his Ilistoire generate des Eglises 
Evang . des Vallees de Piemont ou Yaudois, 1669), the 
practice began of ascribing fabulously old dates to the 
Waldcnsian writings, and even falsifying manuscripts 
with that design ; so Herzog sees here an instance of a 
similar falsification. The reading, mil et cent auez, is a 
corruption of the text* in the erasure of the Morland 
Codex we have the genesis of the corruption before our 
eyes. The reading, mil et quatre cent auez, is undoubt- 
edly the true one, and thus the date of the composition 
falls as low as the 1 5th century. From these reasonings 
and conclusions of Herzog, professor Ebrard expresses 
his strong dissent. He still maintains, in the face of 
the Morland MSS., the genuineness of the reading, mil 
et cent auez . Dr. Herzog has done his best to defend 
his position in a reply to Ebrard, but Ebrard has come 
forth with an able rejoinder to the reply, and the whole 
question may now be held to be thoroughly sifted. For 
our own part, we think that Ebrard has decidedly the 
best of the argument. He has confuted with complete 
success the rash assertion that the earlier date found in 
some of the MSS. was a deliberate falsification ; and he 
lias been able to give a probable and satisfactory expla- 
nation of the fact that in the two Morland MSS. the 
later date should have taken the place of the older one. 
We agree with him in thinking that Dr. Herzog has 
surrendered liis former opinion of the age of the Nobla 
Leiczon too soon and without sufficient reason. See 
Brit, and For. Ev. Rev. July, 1865, p. 654, 655 ; Gieseler, 
Eccles. Ilist. ii, 380; Neantler, Ch. Hist, iv, 616; Lea, 
IJist. Sacerdotal Celibacy , p. 375 ; Zeitschr. f. hist, theol. 
1865, i, 160; iii, 65; 1864, vol. ii. (J. II. W.) 

Noble, Linnaeus P.,an eminent antislavery lead- 
er and reformer, was born in Fayetteville, N. Y., in 1802. 
Early in life he espoused the antislavery cause, and 
was identified with the labors of Gerritt Smith, James 
G. Birney, Beriah Green, and other earnest workers in 
that cause. He was first publisher and one of the 
founders of the National Era , an antislavery journal 
published at Washington, D. C. He was also engaged 
in the temperance reform ; and every reform of a civil, 
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moral, or social character found in him a cordial sup- 
porter. He died Jan. 26, 1873, in Fayetteville, X. Y. 
See Appleton’s Annual Cyclop. 1873, p. 560. 

Noble, Mark, an English divine, was born about 
the middle of the 18th century, and flourished from 
1784 as rector of Banning, in Kent, where he died. 
May *26, 1827. He published Memoirs of the House of 
Medici (1797), Lives of the English Regicides (1798), 
and other secular historical works. lie was a fellow 
of the Society of Antiquaries and a contributor to the 
-I rchceologia. See Appleton’s Annual Cyclop. 1873, p. 
554. 

Noble, Oliver, an American divine of some note, 
was born at Hebron, Conn., about 1742, and was edu- 
cated at Yale College, class of 1757. lie was ordained 
to the work of the ministry in 1759, and became pastor 
of the Congregational Church at Coventry, Conn., where 
he remained until 1761, In 1762 he accepted a call to 
the pastorate at Newbury, Mass., and in 1783 resigned 
this place to accept the same position at Newcastle, 
N. IT., where he labored until his death in 1792. He 
published a discourse on Church Music (1774), and on 
The Boston Massacre (1775). 

Noble, Samuel, an English Swedenborgian min- 
ister, was born in London in 1779. In his early life he 
practiced engraving, and earned quite a reputation for 
artistic skill. Brought to a knowledge of Swedenbor- 
gianism, he became a most enthusiastic adherent and 
advocate, and about 1820 entered the ministry. lie 
preached with much success, but is noted especially by 
his writings. He died in 1858. He is the author of a 
work on The Plenary Inspiration of the Scriptures , and 
the Principles of their Composition (Lond. 1828). The 
author’s object is to meet the objections urged against 
the divine origin of the sacred volume. The work con- 
sists of six lectures, greatly enlarged ; originally deliv- 
ered at Albion Ilall, London. Like other Swedenbor- 
gian writers, he contends for a double sense of God’s 
Word, founded on the immutable relations of things 
natural to things spiritual. A subsequent publication 
of his, entitled An Appeal in behalf of the Doctrines of 
the New Church (2d ed. 1838), is made up of another 
course of lectures, embodying pretty much the same 
views. He also published Important Doctrines of the 
Christian Religion (1846, 8vo) : — Divine Law of the Ten 
Commandments (1848, 8vo) : — Book of Judges (1856, 
8vo) : — a volume of his Sermons (1848) and a volume 
of Lectures , and translated into English Swedenborg’s 
Heaven and Hell. (J. II. W.) 

Nobleman is the rendering of the A. V. at John 
iv, 46, of fiaoiXticoc, which is somewhat various in sig- 
nification: 1, descended from a king; 2, one belonging 
to the court; 3, a soldier of the king, in which sense it 
often occurs in Josephus. The second signification 
seems, however, to be the prevalent one; and the 
Greek interpreters also fav< r it. See Robinson, X.-T. 
Lex. s. v. Miinter found it likewise in inscriptions. 
The Syriac has here “a royal servant;” the Ethiopie, 
‘•a royal house-servant.” This person was, therefore, 
probably of the court, of Herod Anti pas, who reigned 
over Galilee and Pcra?a (Tholuck, Commentar zum 
Johan, iv, 46). Some writers have conjectured that 
this “nobleman” was Chuza, Herod’s steward, whose 
wife afterwards became an attendant on Jesus (Luke 
viii, 3), and is thought to have been converted on this 
occasion; but of this there is no evidence. 

Nocca, a false god of the ancient Goths, Getcs, etc. 
He is the same as Neptune of the Greeks, and was sup- 
posed to preside over the sea. Wormius relates that in 
some parts of Denmark they call him Xicken, and pre- 
tended that he appeared sometimes in the sea and in 
deep rivers, like a sea-monster having a human head, 
especially to those unhappy wretches who were in im- 
minent danger of being drowned. They said likewise 
that persons drowned, being taken out of the water, 


were found to have their noses red, as if some one had 
squeezed their faces and sucked the blood, which they 
ascribed to Nocca. See Broughton, Hist, of Religions , 
s. v. 

Noceti, Carlo, an Italian litte'ratenr, was born 
about 1695 in Pontremoli. Admitted among the Jes- 
uits, lie taught theology in the Roman College, and in 
1756 became coadjutor of P. Turauo in the functions of 
penitentiary of St. Tcter and examiner of bishops. lie 
cultivated with success Latin poetry, and held relations 
with several savans and litterateurs of his time. lie 
died in Rome in 1759. We have of his works, Ecloyee, 
printed with those of Rapin (Rome, 1741, 8vo) : — De 
Irule el Aurora boreali carmina (ibid. 1747, 4to) ; this 
edition, given by Boscovich, has been reproduced with- 
out the notes in the Poemata didasculica of P. Oudin; 
Roucher, in his Mois, has imitated the second of these 
poems: — Veritas vindicata (ibid, and Lucca, 1753, 2 
vols.) ; this is a criticism upon the Theologia Christiana 
of P. Coucina, a Dominican monk, who had declared war 
against the probabilism and remissness of the doctrines 
of the Jesuits: — some Latin and Italian Poesies in a 
collection of the Academy of the Arcades. See Budik, 
Hist, des Poet es Latins depuis de la Renaissance; Tira- 
boschi, Storia della letter. Itul. — Iloefer, Nouv. Biog, 
Generalc, xxxviii, 156. 

Nocturns is the name of a night service of prayer 
anciently held. In the Romish Breviary the Psalter 
is divided into portions consisting of nine psalms, each 
of which portion is called a nocturn. These were de- 
signed to be read at the nightly assemblies with other 
services, appointed in order for the various nights. The 
nocturnal services themselves were derived from the 
earliest periods of Christianity. We learn from Pliny, 
as well as from Justin Martyr, and other writers of the 
first three centuries, that the Christians in those times 
of persecution were in the practice of holding their as- 
semblies in the night. Tertullian mentions nocturnce 
convocationes, which are generally supposed to mean the 
prayers before day, a kind of ordinary vigils or night- 
assemblies, held before it was light. The nightly assem- 
blies of Christians were common at that time, probably 
because they feared opposition in daytime. Pliny, in 
his letter to Trajan, says, “The sum of their crime or 
error was, that they were accustomed to meet before 
it was light, and to sing a hymn to Christ, as to God.” 
Afterwards, when persecution ceased, these nocturnal 
meetings were continued, partly to keep up the spirit of 
devotion in the ascetics, or such as had betaken them- 
selves to a stricter life; partly to give opportunity to 
men in business to observe a seasonable time for devo- 
tion ; and partly to counteract the seductive arts of the 
Arians, who adopted these nightly meetings, and by 
their popular psalmody on such occasions promoted the 
spread of their heresy. In most ancient times the noc- 
turns were accompanied by the celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper, and this custom also was observed in later times. 
The nocturns now form part of the Matins (q.v.). See 
Farrar, Eccles. Diet. s. v. ; Eden, Theol. Diet. s. v. ; Pal- 
mer, Origines Liturgicce, i, 262; Proctor, Commentary on 
Book of Common Prayer. 

Nod (Ileb. id. *1*3, flight [see below]; Sept. Nnu5), 
the land east of Eden to which Cain fled after the mur- 
der of his brother (Gen. iv, 16). The name is plainly 
akin with the verb mid, TO, to fee; and means simply 
the land of exile ox fight. It were, therefore, fruitless 
to sock for a country of this name in Asia, and its posi- 
tion must depend entirely upon that of Eden, which is 
uncertain. Yon Bohlen, however, would follow an in- 
timation of Michaelis. and understand it as a name of 
India {Gen. p. 59). (Calmct, s. v. : Schmidt, Bibl. Geo - 
graph, p. 42, 447 ; Rosenmiiller, A Iterthiim. I, i, 215 sq. ; 
Tnch, Gen. p. 111.) — Winer, ii, 166. See Cain. 

No'dab (Ileb. Xoclab', nobility; Sept. N«- 

£or/3«7oi; Vnlg. Nodab'), the name of an Arab tribe 
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mentioned only in 1 Chron. v, 10, in the account of the 
war of the Keubenites, the Gaditcs, and the half of the 
tribe of Manasseh against the llagaritcs (ver. 9-22): 
« And they made war with the Ilagarites, with Jetur, 
and Ncphish, and Nodab” (ver. 10). In Gen. xxv, 15, 
and 1 Chron. i, 31, Jetur, Naphish, and Kedemah are 
the last three sons of Ishmael, and it has been there- 
fore supposed that Nodab also was one of his sons. But 
we have no other mention of Nodab, and it has been 
surmised, in the absence of additional evidence, that he 
was a grandson or other descendant of the patriarch, 
and that the name, in the time of the record, was that 
of a tribe sprung from such descendant. The Ilagar- 
ites, and Jetur, Nephisli, and Nodab, were pastoral peo- 
ple, for the Keubenites dwelt in their tents throughout 
all the east [land] of Gijead (ver. 10), and in the war a 
great multitude of cattle — camels, sheep, and asses — 
were taken. A hundred thousand men were taken 
prisoners or slain, so that the tribes must have been 
very numerous ; and the Israelites “ dwelt in their steads 
until the captivity.” If the Ilagarites (or Hagarenes) 
were, as is most probable, the people who afterwards 
inhabited Ilejer [see Hagarenes], they were driven 
southwards into the north-eastern province of Arabia, 
bordering the mouths of the Euphrates and the low 
tracts surrounding them (Smith). Sec Ituraea ; Je- 
tur; Napiiisii. Calmet (after Jerome, Qucest. Heb. in 
Lib. I Pandip.) has suggested that Nodab is another 
name for Kedemah, and this appears to derive some 
probability from the fact that the list in Genesis men- 
tions in order “Jetur, Naphish, and Kedemah;” while 
in Chronicles we have “Jetur, Nephish, and Nodab.” 
Forster, who adopts this view, advances another argu- 
ment in its favor. He says, “This Ishmaelitish tribe, 
agreeable to a very general Arab usage, being desig- 
nated, in the one instance by its patronymic , in the 
other by its nom de guerre. For, 1. The signification 
of the word Nodab, in the Arabic idiom, is 1 the vibra- 
tion of a spear;’ 2. The natives of the coast of the 
Persian Gulf, in the vicinity of Kadcrna, were famous 
for the manufacture of spears; and, 3. Nodab is ex- 
pressly mentioned by the author of the Kamus , a 
writer of the 15th century, as a then existing Arab 
tribe” ( Geogr . of Arabia , i, 314 sq.). This reasoning 
is scarcely conclusive ; but there is at least some prob- 
ability in the theory (Ivitto). Sec Arabia ; Isiijiael. 

No'e (Nwt), the Gra?cized form (Tob. iv, 12; Matt, 
xxiv, 37,38; Luke iii, 30, xvii, 26, 27) of the name of 
the patriarch Noaii (q. v.J. 

Noe, Marc -Antoine de, a French prelate, was 
born of noble parentage, in April, 1724, in the chateau 
de la Gremenaudiere, now commune of Ste. Soulle 
(Charente-Inferieure), and was educated in Paris, where 
he studied theology in the Sorbonne. On leaving his 
licentiate, he became successively grand vicar of Albi, 
then of Rouen, under M. de La Rochefoucauld, arch- 
bishop of one after the other of these dioceses, and in 
Oct., 1750, abbe commendatory of Simone, in the diocese 
of Auch. Sent in May, 1762, to the general assembly 
of the clergy of France, M. de Noe was called, Jan. 5, 
1703, to the bishopric of Lescar, and consecrated June 
12 following. This seat gave him the presidency of 
the states of Be’arn and the title of first counsellor to 
the Parliament of Pau. lie regarded his revenues, 
which amounted to 27,000 livres, as the patrimony of 
the poor; and distributed them to those unfortunately 
reduced to extreme poverty by the effect of a terrible 
epizooty. He then opened two boxes — one for those 
who could give, the other for those who could only lend, 
and put 30,000 livres in the first, ami 15,000 livres in 
the second. His example was followed, and misfortunes 
that all human prudence could not avert were repaired. 
Deputed in 1789 to the States-general by the particular 
states of Bearn, he protested against the reunion of the 
three orders, withdrew into his diocese as soon as he be- 
lieved the instructions of his constituents were compro- 


mised, and was not a party of the Constituent Assembly. 
Soon the seat of Lescar was suppressed, and a Benedic- 
tine, Barthe'lemi-Jcan-Baptiste Sanadon, professor of lit- 
erature in the College of Pau, was consecrated bishop of 
the Lower Pyrenees, where Lescar is situated, and the 
bishopric was fixed at Oleron. M. de Noe, who had not 
left Lescar. protested against this innovation, and, yield- 
ing to violence, passed into Spain. The war constrained 
him to leave St. Sebastian, where he had found an asy- 
lum, and to seek refuge in England. In 1801 he re- 
signed his see, in order to facilitate the execution of the 
compact, and on his return to France was nominated, 
April 9, 1802, to the bishopric of Troyes. His concil- 
iatory spirit had already caused all differences to cease, 
and to rally all hearts in this diocese, when death re- 
moved him, Sept. 22, 1802. The third day previous to 
his decease, we learn that Bonaparte had designated him 
to Pius VII for the cardinalship. The eulogy of M. de 
Noe was proposed to the concourse by the Museum of 
Yonne, and the Academical Society of Aube united, 
which decreed the prize, in 1804, to Luce de Lancival, 
and the second premium to M. Humbert. Bishop Noe 
loved letters, and cultivated them with success; lie un- 
derstood Hebrew and Greek, and had studied thoroughly 
the great models of antiquity. It was to them that he 
owed much elegance of style and purity prevalent in 
the few writings he has left, among which are a Dis- 
cours pronounced at Auch in 1781 for the distribution 
of the standards of the dragoons of the king’s regiment, 
commanded by M. de Viella, his nephew, in the absence 
of M. de Lafayette, who was then in America. This 
discourse, filled with patriotism, is a homiletical master- 
piece: — Discours sur Vetat futur de VEglise (1788, l2mo). 
It had been composed to be pronounced at the general 
assembly of the clergy of 1785; but it was known to 
contain singular ideas, and in it was the question of a 
renouveUement de la dejection de la gentilite, of a nouveau 
regne de Jesus Christ. This doctrine, although clothed 
with seductive colors, approached too near millenarian- 
ism; and M. de Noe was requested not to pronounce 
this discourse. His brother had it printed later, followed 
by a Recueil de passages upon the intermedial advent of 
Jesus Christ, and by Remarqnes furnished by P. Lam- 
bert, a Dominican, an ardent defender of this system : — 
Traduction d'un discours de Pericles, preserved by Thu- 
cydides, and inserted in the translation of Isocrates by 
abbe Auger : — divers Mandements. The CEuvres de M. 
de Noe have been collected (Lond. 1801, 12mo); and M. 
Auguis has given a new and complete edition of them 
(Par. 1818, 8vo). This last edition contains especially an 
Eloge d'Evagoras, by Isocrates; an Extrait de V Eloge 
des guerriers morts dans la guerre du Peloponese , and is 
preceded by a Notice historique sur J/. de Noe. It is to 
be regretted that in it are not found V O raison funebre 
de Don Philippe, infant d’Espagne, due de Panne , pro- 
nounced at Paris in 1706, a Paneggrique de Ste . Tkerese , 
preached at Toulouse, and a Sermon sur Vaumone. M. 
de Noe was one of the four bishops who, in 1765, refused 
their adhesion to the acts of the assembly of the clergy, 
on the subject of the bull Unigenitus ; but he was far from 
favoring Jansenism. See Luce de Lancival, Eloge de ^f. 
de Noe (Paris, 1805, Svo) ; Auguis, Notice historique in- 
troductory to his works; France jwntijicale. — Iloefer, 
Nouv. Biog. Generale, xxxviii, 170. 

No'eba (Not/3d), a corrupt Gnecized form (1 Esdr. 
v, 31) of the name elsewhere given (Ezra ii, 48) as Ne- 
koda (q. v.). 

Noel (or Nowell), a word which occurs very fre- 
quently in old carols, is by many supposed (and with 
good reason) to be derived from natalis, the birthday 
of Christ. The word Noel was used as a cry of joy, and 
was “sung at Angers during the eight days preceding 
Christmas,” and now the word Christmas is thus ex- 
pressed in the modern French also. The Portuguese, 
Irish, and Welsh terms for Christmas evidently, too, 
come from this source. But, on the other hand, ISowell 
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is very frequently used in the sense of news or tidings, j 
and, besides, was used as a ‘•joyful exclamation not ab- 
solutely conlined to Christmas.” The following lines 
from ‘‘Anc compendious booke of Godly and Spiritual 
Sangs,” seem to strengthen this interpretation : 

“I come from Ilevin to tell 
The best Nowellis that ever befell : 

To you this ly tilings trew 1 bring.” 

And, again, in a 15th century carol : 

“ Gabryell of hygh degree, 

Came down from the Trenyte, 

To Nazareth in Galilee, 

AVith Nova.” 

Christmas evergreens, the holly and the ivy, form the 
subject of many an old carol. The “ llollv Carol,” most 
popular and familiar to us, details at length the various 
symbolical references this favored evergreen bears to 
the incarnation of Christ the Lord, e. g. : 

“The holly bears a berry 
As red as any blood, 

And Mary bore sweet Jesns Christ 
To do poor sinners good. 

The holly bears a prickle 
As sharp as any thorn, 

And Mary bore sweet Jesns Christ 
On Christmas day in the morn.” 

See Christmas; Nativity. 

Noel, a French clergyman of the Roman Catholic 
Church, flourished as abbe of St. Nicholas of Angers 
from 1080 until his death in 1096. It was during his 
government that pope Urban II came to Angers and 
consecrated the church of St. Nicholas. At the time 
abbe Noel was near the end of his life — he died only a 
few clays later. The authors of the Histoire litteraire 
c le la France attribute to Juhel d’Artins, abbe of La Cou- 
ture, iu Mans, a Histoire des miracles tie saint Nicolas, 
bishop of My re, a considerable fragment of which is 
found in No. 498 of the MSS. of St. Germain. This at- 
tribution is erroneous, and the work ought to be attrib- 
uted to abbe Noel. Some extracts from the MS. of St. 
Germain, published in the Gallia Christiana , clearly 
demonstrate it as his work. See Hist. lift, tie la France , 
t. viii; Gallia Christ . t. xiv, col. 473, 670. — Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biot/. Generate , xxxviii, 173. 

Noel, Baptist Wriothesley, D.D., an eminent 
English dissenting divine, was bora in July, 1799. He 
was the youngest son of Sir Gerard Noel-Noel, hart., 
and the baroness Barham, and was educated at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where he graduated with distinc- 
tion in 182G. Having been ordained to the priesthood 
in the Church of England, he was appointed one of the 
chaplains to the queen, and became pastor of St. John’s 
Chapel, Bedford Row, London. lie soon secured a 
reputation as one of the most popular and influential 
ministers in England, and his name was identified with 
almost every Christian movement of the time. About 
the year 1848 Mr. Noel brought himself to accept the 
immersion theory ; and his decided dissent from the 
views inculcated by the Church of England on baptism 
caused him to sever his connection with that Church. 
He was publicly immersed, and joined the ministry of 
the Baptist Church. About this time he published his 
Essay on the Union of the Church and State, and also 
that on Christian Baptism, defending the step which he 
had taken. In 18G9 he retired from his pastoral duties 
of the John Street Chapel, London; but, despite his ad- 
vanced years, engaged actively in evangelistic labors, 
and became one of the founders and promoters of the 
Midnight Mission. He was ever thus busily engaged in 
promoting Christian labors. Indeed his zeal for religion 
never flagged. He died Jan. 20, 1873. As a preacher he 
was fervent, spiritual, tender ; and, although his address- 
es were extemporaneous, his flow of thought was clear 
and consistent, llis eloquence always attracted large 
audiences. Of his personnel, l)r. Stevens thus wrote in 
Letters from Europe: “His (i. e. Noel’s) features are 
very symmetrical, and present a really beautiful profile. 
He is not very clerical in his appearance. ... He has 


light hair, light-blue eyes, and, in fine, the general as- 
pect of a good rather than a great man. . . . Baptist 
Noel is one of the best and most agreeable men I have 
met in Europe.” Of his preaching. Dr. Tvng says, in 
Recollections of England (1847), p. 542 : “ He is certainly 
a most interesting and delightful preacher; altogether 
extemporaneous; mild and persuasive in his manner, 
yet sufficiently impressive, and sometimes powerful, 
having a very clear and Consistent flow of thought; 
decidedly evangelical in doctrine, though less deep and 
instructive in doctrine than 1 had expected.” Besides 
the publications already mentioned, Mr. Noel brought 
out Notes of a Tour through Ireland (1837) : — Sermons 
on the First Five Centuries of the Church (1839) : — Ser- 
mons on the Unconverted (1840) : — Christian Missions to 
Heathen Lands (1842 ) : — Sermons on Regeneration ( 1 843) : 
— Case of the Free Church of Scotland (1844): — Medita- 
tions in Sickness and Old A ge (5th cd. 1845) : — Protes- 
tant Thoughts in Rhyme (2d cd. 1845 ): — Messiah : Ser- 
mons on Isaiah (1847 ) : — Notes of a Tour in Switzerland 
(1847) : — Infant Piety (4 th ed. 1848 ): — Sermons at St. 
James's and Whitehall Chapel : Christian's Faith, Hope, 
and Joy ; Gospel of the Grace of God (1849 ): — Essay on 
External A ct of Baptism (1850 ) : — Christianity compared 
until Unitarianism (1851): — Letters to Farunt on the 
Church of Rome (1852) : — Notes of a Tour in the 1 'alleys 
of Piedmont (1855) : — Essay on the Duty of Englishmen 
to the Hindus (1858): — Freedom and Slavery in the 
United States of America, and Rebellion in A merica 
(18G3): — and Case of George William Gordon, of Ja- 
maica (18GG). See the Loud. Qu. Rev. Ixxviii, 382, 
404; N. Y. Eccles. Mag. xvi, 237 ; Eccles. Rev. 4th ed., 
xxvi, 640; Brit. Qu. Rev. Feb. 1849. Interesting infor- 
mation respecting the pulpit ministrations and philan- 
thropic labors of this excellent man will be found in the 
Metropolit. Pulpit (1839), ii, 3G-59; Pen Pictures of Pop. 
Engl. Preachers (1852), p. 58-81 ; Fish, Pulpit Eloquence 
of the 19M Cent. p. 541, 542. (J. H.W.) 

Noel, Francois, a Belgian Jesuit missionary, was 
born in 1G51 at llelstrud, in Hainault. In 1G70 lie en- 
tered the order, and in 1G84 was sent to China, where 
he spent the greater part of his life. He went twice to 
Rome to confer on the subject of Chinese ceremonies. 
The last, years of his life were spent at Lille, where he 
died in 1729. lie wrote Observationes mathematics et 
physics in India et China facts ab anno 1G84 usque ad 
annum 1708 (Prague, 1710, 4to ): — Sinensis imperii clas- 
sici vi, nimirum adultorvm schola immvtabile medium, 
Liber sententiarum, Mencius, FiRalis observant ia et par - 
vulorum schola e S'tnico in Latinum traducti (ibid. 1711, 
4to; transl. into French by Pluquct, Paris, 1784-8G, 7 
vols. 18mo); a rather diffuse translation of the Chinese: 
— Philosophia Sinica , etc. (Prague, 1711. 4to) ; the au- 
thor represents Chinese doctrines as closely resembling 
Christianity: — Vita Jesu Christ i ; Epistols Marians 
(often reprinted), and Vita S.Ignatii de Loyola, togeth- 
er, under the title of Opuscula jioetica: — Theologis P. 
Francisci Suarez summa, to which is joined an abridg- 
ment of Lessius's De justitia et jure, and of Sanchey’s 
De Matrimonio : — Memoriale circa veritatem facti, cui 
innititur decretum Alexandri VII , editum die 23 Martii , 
1G5G (it is translated into French in the Leftres edifi- 
antes ). etc. See Goethals, Lectures, iii, 23 1 ; Baker, Bibli- 
oth'eque des ecrivains de la Compagnie de Jesus. — Hotfer, 
Nouv . Biog. Generate, xxxviii, 173. (J. N. P.) 

Noel, Gerard Thomas, elder brother of the Rev. 
B. AV. Noel (q. v.). was born Dec. 2, 1782, and was like- 
wise educated at Cambridge University, and became, 
too, a clergyman of the Established Church. In 1834 
he was canon of AA'iuchester. In 1840 he became vicar 
of Romsev, where he died, Feb. 24, 1851. He is princi- 
pally known as the author of the favorite hymn, “if 
human kindness meets return,” which he appended, 
with a few others, to a work written by him, entitled 
Arendel, or Sketches in Italy and Switzerland (2d edit. 
1813). IIo was also the author of a Selection of Psalms 
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and Hymns from the Xew Version of the Church of Eng- 
land and others , corrected and revised for Public Wor- 
ship (3d edit. 1820). This consists of 220 hymns and 
most of the Psalms. Several of the hymns are by Mr. 
Noel. He published Fifty Sermons for the Use of Fam- 
ilies (2 vols. ; new edit. 1830), and also separate Ser- 
mons. After his death his sermons preached in Romsev 
appeared with a preface by the bishop of Oxford (1853). 
See Miller, Singers and Songs of the Church ; Pye- 
Smith, Introd . to Theology , p. 546, 595. (S. S.) 

Noel, Leland, an English divine, and brother of 
the preceding and of Baptist Noel, was born Aug. 21, 
1798, and was educated at Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Tie took holy orders, and was made vicar of Exton, 
Rutlandshire* in 1832. He held this place for life, and 
was also made honorary canon of Peterborough cathe- 
dral in 1850. lie died Jan. 5, 1871. 

Noel, Silas Mercer, D.D., a Baptist minister, 
was born in Essex County, Va., Aug. 12, 1783. He 
studied medicine, afterwards law, and settled to prac- 
tice in this profession at Louisville, Ky. In 1811 he 
turned his attention to theology, and was finally or- 
dained in 1813 as pastor of the Church at Big Spring, 
Woodford County, and afterwards took charge of the 
Church at Frankfort. During his ministry there he 
was instrumental in establishing a number of churches 
in the adjacent country. In 1833 he became pastor of 
the Church in Lexington. In 1818 he had the honor 
to be appointed circuit judge of the Fourth Judicial Dis- 
trict, in which he resided. Dr. Noel all his life greatly 
exerted himself in behalf of missions, ministerial edu- 
cation, African colonization, and was the original pro- 
jector of the Baptist Education Society of Kentucky, 
of which he was president for several years, lie died 
Mav 5, 1839. See Sprague, Annals of the A mer. Pulpit , 
vi, 627. 

Noell, Edwin P., a Presbyterian minister, was born 
in North Carolina in 1804. His parents removed to 
Tennessee, and gave him such an education as that sec- 
tion of country afforded. He studied theology in the 
Union Theological Seminary at Marysville, Tenn., and 
was licensed and ordained as pastor of a Church in Jas- 
per County, Tenn., in 1833. In 1835 he accepted a call 
to the Church in Knoxville, 111. ; in 1837 removed to 
Columbia, Mo., and thence to Rocheport, where he had 
charge of a school, but sickness unfitted him for active 
usefulness. He afterwards moved to the South-west, 
and located in Bolivar, Polk County, Mo. He was the 
first Presbyterian minister who preached south of the 
Osage. He organized a Church near Bolivar, and one 
twenty-five miles distant, in Green County, near Spring- 
field, to which charges he preached for about four years, 
suffering all the privations incident to a life of poverty 
in a new settlement. During this time he received 
some little aid from the Home Missionary Society. At 
length he moved with his family to Ray County, and 
preached to the Plum Grove Church. In 1850 he moved 
to Troy, Lincoln County, and continued to labor there 
until his death, March 22, 1864. Mr. Noell possessed 
good natural and acquired abilities, and a simple and 
instructive manner of presenting the truth. See Wil- 
son, Presb. Ilist. .4 Imanac, 1865, p. 112. (J. L. S.) 

Noetians is the name of the followers of Xoetus 
(q. v.). They affirmed that their founder was Moses, 
and that his brother was Aaron, and taught that Christ 
was the Father himself, and that the Father was begot- 
ten and suffered and died. See, however, for details 
the article Noetus, and compare the articles Moxo- 
niYsiTES and Antitrinitarians. 

Noetus or Noetius, a Christian philosopher of 
the 3d century, noted as the founder of a heretical body 
of Christians, monophysitic in tendency, was a native of 
Asia Minor — llippolytus {Ref. ix, 11) says of Smyrna; 
and so says Epiphanius (in Synopsis, I, ii, 11), but in the 
body of his work {/Iter. lib. lvii) says he is of Ephesus. 
In all probability Noetus was a native of Ephesus and 


a presbyter of Smyrna. In his early life he was one of 
the most prominent advocates of the Patripassian her- 
esy. In his views, which he published about A.D. 200, 
he appeals, like Praxeas, to Rom. ix, 5, where Christ is 
called the one God over all. Being called upon to de- 
fend his doctrine before a council of presbyters at Smyr- 
na, he denied or evaded the charge; but presently, en- 
couraged by gaining about ten associates, he openly 
maintained the doctrine charged to him, and on a sec- 
ond summons before the synod avowed it, and claimed 
that it enhanced the glory of Christ, He was excom- 
municated, and then gathered followers, and formed a 
school for the propagation of his opinions; shortly after 
which he died (llippolytus, Disc, against Noetus; Epi- 
phanius, llcer. lib. lvii). The author of P rmlestinaius 
states that he was condemned also by Tranquillus, 
bishop of the Chalcedonians in Syria ( Prcedest . Hcer. 
xxxvi). From what Epiphanius and Theodoret say, it 
seems that the manner in which Noetus made Christ to 
be both the Father and the Son has been understood 
by the ancients, and the moderns too, in a worse sense 
than was necessary. For they tell us that Noetus be- 
lieved the Father and the Son to be one and the same 
person ; that this person bore the name of Father before 
lie connected himself with the man Christ, but took the 
title Son after his union with the man Christ; so that 
he could be denominated both the Father and the Son, 
being the Father if viewed in himself and apart from 
Christ, but being the Son if viewed as coupled with the 
man Christ. From this exposition of his views con- 
sequences are frequently, and, as we think, unjustly 
drawn which are discreditable to the reputation and 
talents of Noetus; though his system, so far as it 
can now be ascertained from the writings of the an- 
cients, was this : 1. Very explicit declarations of Script- 
ure put it beyond all question that, besides that God 
who is called the Father of all things, there are no gods. 
2. But those who distinguish three persons in God mul- 
tiply gods, or make more than oue God. 3. Therefore 
that distinction of persons in God must be rejected as 
being false. 4. Yet the Holy Scriptures clearly teach 
that God teas in Christ , and that Christ was the supreme 
God , from whom all things originated. 5. To bring the 
two representations into harmony, therefore, we must 
believe that the God who is in Christ is that supreme 
God whom the Scriptures call the Father of mankind. 
6. This Father, in order to bring relief to fallen men, 
procreated from the Virgin Mary a man free from all 
sin, who in a peculiar sense is called the Son of God. 
That man the Father so united with himself as to make 
of himself and the Son but one person. 8. On account 
of this union, whatever befel or occurred to that Son, or 
that divinely begotten man, may also be correctly predi- 
cated of the Father, who took him into society with his 
person. 9. Therefore the Father, being coupled with 
the Son, was born, suffered pains, and died. For al- 
though the Father, in himself considered, can neither 
be born, nor die, nor suffer pains; yet, as he and the 
Son became one person, it may be said that he was 
born and died. 10. For the same reason, the Father 
being present in the Son, although he remains still the 
Father, he may also be correctly called the Son. Ac- 
cording to Hippolvtus, however, it would appear that 
Noetus taught the truly appalling doctrine that the Fa- 
ther, the One Primary Principle, suffered on the cross; 
not in the way in which the catholic faith teaches that 
Christ suffered, but from a passibility attributed to the 
Divine Nature itself. In stating the catholic doctrine 
that the Son of God suffered, it is not said that the 
Word is in his own nature passible, nor is it said that 
Christ suffered “ratione divinne natnra?,” but “ratione 
humanaj naturae quae sola passibilis erat.” “But,” says 
Blunt, truly, “do not the statements of Noetus’s doc- 
trine begin with ascribing passibility to the Divine Nat- 
ure itself? The Noetians advance statements after 
this manner — that one and the same God is the Creator 
and Father of all things, and that when it pleased him 
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he appeared to just men of old. Therefore it is that, 
according to the same account, as Neamler says, ‘there 
is one God the Father, who appears or reveals himself 
when he will, and is invisible when he will : he is visi- 
ble and invisible, begotten and nnbegotten and we may 
add, is mortal and immortal. The subsequent state- 
ments, it is true, refer these positions to the supposed 
incarnation of the Father, hut it may be asked whether 
that supposed incarnation, with its consequences, is not 
in accordance with a presupposed attribute of passibility 
in the Deity itself.” This charge seems reasonable, too, 
when we consider that “on no other supposition can the 
derivation of Noetianism from the doctrine of Ileraclei- 
tusbc made good, a derivation which llippolytus insists 
upon very strongly. The original principle of the uni- 
verse Heracleitus believed to be living ethereal fire, self- 
kindled and self-extinguished. In the following pas- 
sage he asserted, as llippolytus states, that the primal 
world is itself the Demiurge and Creator of itself: ‘God 
is day, night, summer, winter, war, peace, surfeit, fam- 
ine.’ Noetus says that the universe is divisible and 
indivisible; generated and ungenerated; mortal and 
immortal; reason, eternity, Son, Father, justice, God. 
In this passage the manifestations or developments of 
the Primal Principle in time arc contrasted with its 
nature and existence in eternity. The derivation of 
Noetian doctrine from the doctrine of Heracleitus will 
scarcely hold good unless Noetus be understood to at- 
tribute to the Godhead itself that which Heracleitus at- 
tributed to the Primal Principle. Whence, after quot- 
ing the pantheistic passages from Heracleitus, Hip- 
polytus stated the Noetian doctrine that, according to 
the same account, the Father is unbegotten and begot- 
ten, immortal and mortal. It is not to be inferred that 
to be unbegotten and begotten, to be immmortal and 
mortal, was attributed by Noetus to the Godhead itself, 
independently of the supposed incarnation of the God- 
head ; in short, that he held the Father to be visible 
and passible, so that there was required the addition to 
the creed which was made by the Church of Aquileia, 
affirming the Father to be invisible and impassible. A 
further proof of this is found in the twelfth anathema 
of the Synod of Sirmium, A.D. 351, which, summoned 
to deal with Fhotinus, condemned the various errors of 
the Sabellian school. It can hardly be doubted that 
the following words were directed against theNoetians, 
who were Sabelliani ante Sabellinm: ‘Si quis unicum 
Filium Dei crucifixum andiens dealitatem ejus corrup- 
tioncm vel passibilitatem aut demutationem ant demi- 
nutionem vel interfcctionem sustinuisse dicat: anathe- 
ma sit.’ The Monarchian controversy arose from the 
intrusion into Christian doctrine of heathen philosophy; 
and the affiliation of Noetus to Heraclitus is a strong 
proof of the truth of this assertion. In the Refutation 
no notice is taken of that which is mentioned in the 
Discourse, and by Epiphanins, namely, that Noetus al- 
leged himself to be Moses, and his brother to be Aaron — 
or, as Philaster gives the assertion, Elias; and it was 
probably nothing more than an arrogant comparison.” 

From llippolytus (Re/, ix, 2 ; Wordsworth, Ilipp. and 
bis Ape, p. 84-91) we learn that Epigonus, a disciple 
of Noetus, aided by Clcomenes, a disciple of his own, 
disseminated the heresy at Rome in the episcopate 
of Zephyrinus, and that Zcphyrinus, an illiterate and 
covetous man, was bribed into licensing Cleomenes as 
a teacher, and then became his convert. Irresolute, 
however, as well as ignorant — governed generally by 
his successor Callistus, who tried to hold a balance 
between the orthodox and heretics, but acted upon 
now by Cleomenes, now by Sabellius — Zephyrinus was 
swayed to and fro. There was an endless conflict and 
confusion throughout the remainder of his long epis- 
copate (see Milman, Rat, Christ. I, i. 53, cd. 1867). 

The time at which Noetus formed his heretical school 
at Smyrna must be gathered from this history, for the 
date assigned by Epipluinius is clearly inadmissible. 
The tenor of the narrative of llippolytus leads to the 


conclusion that Zephyrinus fell into heresy some time 
before his death, which was in A.D. 219. Allowance 
must be made for the action of Epigonus and Cleomenes 
before Zephyrinus joined them, and for that of Epigo- 
nus alone. Consequently the establishment of the 
Noetian school may be well placed at A.D. 205-210; 
and Praxcas, who came to Rome in the time of Victor 
(A.D. 192-201), was probably one of the early dis- 
ciples of Noetus. Pope Callixtus, too, was guilty of the 
Noetian heresy, for he taught rbv Adyor avrbv tivat 
viov, avrbv Kai tt artpa, ovopaai /tv (/vat) tcaXovpt- 
vov, tv ci bv, to nvtvpa dliatptrov. The one per- 
son is indeed nominally, but not in essence, divided 
(iv tovto 7rpuato7rov 6 l'opan /tv ptp/bptvov, ovata 
8’ or). Father and Son are not two Gods, but one ; the 
Father, as such, did not suffer, but he “suffered with” 
the Son (Philos, ix, 12: r'ov 7r artpa avpimTovSivai 
t/j vug ov . . . '7Tt7rov^tvai). It does not appear that 
there was any attempt to maintain the sect by a sep- 
arate episcopal succession; and in Augustine’s time 
the name of Noetus was almost unknown. Sec Ilip- 
polytus, iSermo contra lueresin Xoeti , in Fabricius, Opp. 
Hippolyti , ii, 5 sq. ; Epiplianius, Hceres. lib. vii, vol. i, 
p. 479; Thcodoret, Iherei. Pabular, lib. iii, c. 3; Opp. 
iv, 227; Mosheim, Commentaries, ii, 210 sq. ; Schaff, 
Ilistoj'y of the Christian Church, i, 291 ; Neander, Ch. 
Hist, i, 584; ejusd. Dogmas , p. 1G4 sq. ; Bull, On the 
Trinity; Ceillier, Ilist. des Auteurs Eccles. ii, 342 sq. ; 
Pressense, Dogma, p. 174 sq. ; Augusti, Dogmengesch. p. 
43; Baur, Dreiein igkeitsleh re, i, 254-256; Liddon, Di- 
vinity of Clirist, p. 15, 425; Hagenbach, Ilist. of Doc- 
trines, i, 60 sq. ; Brit, and For. Evangel. Rev. Jan. 1863, 
art. ii. Sec Noetians. (J. H.W.) 

No'gah (Hcb. id. PT33, a flash, as often ; Sept. Nayr, 
Nflyf3-, v.r. Nayat), the fourth named of the children 
born to David in Jerusalem by other wives than Bath- 
sheba (1 Chron. iii, 7; xiv, 6). B.C. cir. 1040. He is 
not mentioned in 2 Sam. v. See David. 

FTogara, Council of (Concilium Xogaroliense), was 
held in that French city of Lower Armagnac in 1315, 
by William de Flavacour, archbishop of Auch ; sLx bish- 
ops and the deputies of others absent; five articles were 
published, of which the third forbids refusing the sacra- 
ment of penance to persons condemned to death who 
desire it. See Labbe, Concil. x, 1620. 

Nogaret, Guillaume de, a French statesman, is 
noted in ecclesiastical history for his connection as 
leader with the coup-d’etat for the dethronement of 
pope Boniface VIII. Nogaret was born about 1260. 
lie became chancellor of France under Philip the Fair, 
and died in 1313. The surprise and imprisonment 
of the pope was brought about Sept. 7, 1303, in the 
city of Anagni. Very recently Messieurs Boutaric and 
Natalis de Wailly — two devoted historical students — 
have tried, though in vain, to extenuate Nogaret’s act 
of violence to Boniface by pointing out that Philip’s 
victory over the papacy was the resultant rather of the 
death of Boniface and the pacific intentions of his suc- 
cessor in the papacy, Benedict XI, than the daring coup- 
de-main of Nogaret. See the article Boniface VIII; 
and compare Revue des deux Mondes, March 15, 1872. 

Nogari, Paris, a Roman painter, was born in 1512. 
He imitated the style of Rafiaellino da Reggio, and 
painted a number of frescoes in the Vatican Gallery 
during the pontificate of Gregory XIII. He also exe- 
cuted several oil-paintings. Among his principal works 
is a picture of Christ Bearing his Cross, in the church 
Della Madonna de’ Monti ; the Deposition from the Cross, 
in the Trinitii de’ Monti; and the Circumcision, in S. 
Spirito in Sassia. He died at Rome in 1577. See 
Spooner, Biog. Hist, of the Fine Arts, p. 619. 

Nogarole, Isotta, a lady of Verona, of a family 
celebrated for the wisdom, piety, and beauty of its 
women, was born in 142S. She was a great philosopher 
and divine, mistress of several languages, and of an 
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eloquence surpassing all the orators of Italy. She 
made a most eloquent speech at the Council of Mantua, 
convened by pope Pius II, that all Christian princes 
might enter into a league against the Turks. She 
wrote elaborate epistles not only to him, but to his j 
predecessor, Nicholas Y, and a Dialogue , in which she 
disputed which was most guilty, Adam or Eve. This 
work was published after her death, under the title of 
Dialogus quo utrum Adam vel Eva mag is peccaverit, 
queestio satis nota , sed non adeo explicata continetur 
(Venice. 15G3, 4to). Some of her works coming to the 
sight of cardinal Bessarion, that illustrious patron of 
literature was so taken with her. genius that he made 
a journey from Rome to Verona purely to pay her a 
visit. She died in 144G. See Mattel, Verona IUust 
Tiraboschi, Storia della letteratura Ituliana , vol. vi, pt. 
ii, p. 185; Ginguene, Hist, litter, de V Italic, iii, 447, 556. 
— lloefcr, Nouv. Biog. Gene rede, xxxviii, 190. (J. N. P.) 

No'hah (Heb. Kodiak', rest ; Sept. Nwu), 

the fourth in order of birth of the sons of Benjamin, 
and head of a family in the tribe of Benjamin (1 Chron. 
viii, 2). B.C. cir. 1850. He is probably the same with 
Bucher (Gen. xlvi, 21) or It? (l Chron. vii, 12). See 
Jacob. 

Nohamians is the name of an ancient Moham- 
medan sect, followers of Ibrahim al-Noham, who, hav- 
ing read books of philosophy, set up a new sect; and 
imagining that he could not sufficiently remove God 
from being the author of evil without divesting him of 
his power, he taught that no power ought to be ascribed 
to God in respect to evil actions; but this he affirmed 
contrary to the opinions of his followers, who allowed 
that God coidd do evil, but did not , because of its turpi- 
tude. Noham and his followers were among those who 
denied the miraculous character of the Koran with re- 
spect to style or composition, excepting only the pro- 
phetical parts; asserting that had God left the Arabians 
to their natural abilities they could have composed 
something not only equal, but superior to the Koran 
in eloquence, method, and purity of language. See 
Broughton, Ilist. of Religions , s. v. 

Noir, John le. See Lenoir. 

Noirlieu, Louis-Fran^ois Martin i»e, a French 
ecclesiastical writer, was born at Sainte-Menehould 
(Marne), June 5, 1792. After having studied the hu- 
manities in the Lyceum of Rheims. he went to Paris in 
1810, and the following year was nominated professor 
in the Seminary of Saintc- Nicolas -du-Chardonnet, 
where he taught rhetoric. In 1815 he went to Rome; 
there received the priesthood in March, 18 1G, and fol- 
lowed with success, during four years, a course of the- 
ology in the University of Sapience. On his return to 
France he became almoner of the Polytechnic School, 
and exercised these duties until 182G. At this period 
Charles X made him under-tutor to his grandson, the 
duke of Bordeaux. The revolution of 1830 surprised 
him in Germany, where he was travelling for his health. 
Obliged soon after to seek a milder climate, he returned 
to Rome, where during two years he consecrated his 
leisure to the study of the Hebrew' language and the 
Holy Scriptures. Returning to France in 1833, he lived 
there in seclusion, and preached at some stations in 
different parishes of Paris. In 1840 M. Affre, arch- 
bishop of Paris, appointed him curate of Saint-Jacques- 
du-Haut-Pas; and at the close of 1848 M. Sibonr gave 
him the benefice of Saint-Louis-d’Antin, which he held 
until his death in 1803. We have of the works of M. 
de Noirlieu, La Bible de V Enfance, ou histoire abregee 
de VAncien et du Nouveau Testament (Paris, 183G, 18mo, 
and several other editions) : — Histoire abregee de la re- 
ligion Chretienne , depuis V Ascension de Jesus -Christ 
jusqu'au dix - neuvieme siecle (ibid. 1837, 18mo) : — 
Souvenirs de Tusculum, ou entretiens philosopkiqucs pres 
de la maison de campagne de Ciceron (ibid. 1833, 12mo) : 
— Le. Consolateur d 3 s uj/liges et des maludes (ibid. 183G, 
12mo) : — Motifs de la conversion d'un Protestant (1837, 


12mo): — Exposition abregee et pre lives vie la doctrine 
Chretienne (ibid. 1842, 12tno), completely revised under 
the title of Exposition des dogmes principaux du Chris- 
tianisme (ibid. 1853 and 1858, 12mo): — Le Catechisme 
explique aux c ‘if ants de huit a ns (ibid. 1858, 12mo) : — 
Catechisme philosopbique , a Vusage des gens du inonde 
(ibid. I860, 12 mo). M. de Sacy gave a eulogy on this 
last work in the Journal des Debuts of April 30, 18GI. 
See Docum. Partic. — Hoeler, Nouv. Biog . Gen. xxxviii, 
205. 

Nola. This word is used in median- al Latin to sig- 
nify a small bell, probably because bells were first in- 
vented at Nola, in Campania. The w-ord campana is 
also used in the same meaning. Some authors assert 
that church-bells w-erc invented by Paulinus, who was 
bishop of Nola, in Campania; but this is a mistake, as 
w r e have no mention of church-bells till the commence- 
ment of the 7th century. Sabianus, bishop of Rome, 
w’ho succeeded Gregory the Great in G04, is generally 
regarded as the first person who applied bells to eccle- 
siastical purposes. — Farrar, Eccles. Diet.; Eadie, Eccles. 
Cgclop . See Bells. 

Nola, Paulus Eustatius de, formerly Menachem, 
a noted Hebraist, flourished in the second half of the 
16th century. Of his early life nothing is known be- 
yond the fact that he was the teacher of Thomas Aldo- 
brandino, brother of pope Clement VIII, whom he in- 
structed in the Hebrew- language. The conversations 
which Aldobrandino held with Menachem on these- oc- 
casions led the latter to inquire after truth, and the in- 
quiry finally resulted in his baptism in the year 15G7, 
on which occasion he took the name of Paulus Eusta- 
tius. He wrote, Salutari discorsi, ne quail si contengono 
li principali dogmi della religione e fede. Christiana (Na- 
ples, 1582), w-hich he dedicated to pope Gregory XIII, 
and which treats of the Trinity, on the necessity of the 
coming of the Messiah, etc.: — Sacro settenario (Naples, 
1579), dedicated to the cardinal Luigi d’Este. Besides, 
he w-rote some other w-orks which are still in MS. See 
Bartolocci , Bibliotheca Rabbinica , i v, 33 ; Wolf, Billiot h. 
Ilebr. i, 7G9; iii, 691 ; Fiirst, Bill. Jud. iii, 38; Kalkar, 
Israel it. d. Kirche, p. 72 (Hamburg, 18G9); J ocher, 
Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lexihon, s. v. Menachem. (B. P.) 

Nolde (or Noldius), Christian, an Icelandic di- 
vine of note, w-as born at llovbya, in Sw-eden, in 1G2G, 
flourished as professor of theology at the University of 
Copenhagen, and died at the Danish capital August 22, 
1G33. He published Concordant ice Particularum Ebnro- 
Chuldaicarum in quibus partium indeclin. quee occurrant 
in fontibits naturu et sensuum varietas ostenditur, etc. 
(Hafn. 1G79, 4to; 2d and improved ed. by J. G. Tympe 
[Jena, 1734]). This is one of the books w hich are all 
but indispensable to the student of the Old Testament. 
Neither Buxtorf nor Fiirst, in their concordances, take 
note of the particles. Nolde has not only supplied this 
deficiency, but has also made his work a valuable lexi- 
con of the particles, and has discussed exegetically many 
passages of Scripture. Horne commends this work as 
of the highest importance to every Biblical critic. Nolde 
wrote also a History of Idumcea, a Synopsis of Sacred 
History and Antiquities, and a Treatise on Logic. As 
a man Nolde w r as universally respected for his learning 
and virtues. 

Nolin, Denis, an erudite Frenchman, who w-as 
much devoted to the study of cxegetical theology, was 
born at Paris in 1G-18. A lawyer in the Parliament of 
Paris, he early left the bar, and turned bis studies to- 
wards the Holy Scriptures. He had formed a rich col- 
lection of editions, translations, and commentaries of the 
Bible; the catalogue w-as printed, and he bequeathed it 
after his death to the poor of his parish. lie died at 
Paris April 10, 1710. Under the anagram of N. Indes 
(Denis N.), a theologian of Salamanca, he published 
Lettre oil Von propose la maniere de corriger la version 
Grecque des Septante,avec des edaircissements stir quclques 
dijficultes (Paris, 1708, 8vo). This article occasioned 
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some Reflexions, by PP. de Tournemine and Souciet, in 
the Journal de Trevoux (June, 17U9), to which Nolin 
replied by Observations (same journal, Jan. 1710): — 
Ikaix Dissertations, Vune sur les Bibles Francaises, et 
I'autre sur V eclair eissement de la Dissertation anongme j 
de Vabbe de Longue me et des Lettres choisies de Simon 
touchant les antiqnites des Ckaldeens et les Egypt ie ns (Par. 
1710, 8vo). In the first he has done little more than 
abridge the Wstoire des traductions Francaises de VEcri - I 
ture of Lallouette, and in the second lie examines a 
question of plagiarism '.—Lettres sur la uouvelle edition 
des Beptante , par J.-Ern. Grabe, in the Jour, des Bar. 
(Suppl. Dec. 1710). See Moreri, Grand Did. Hist. s. v. 
— lloefer, Four. Biop. Generate, xxxviii, ‘211. 

Nolin, Jean Baptiste, a French engraver who de- 
voted himself somewhat to sacred art, was born at Paris 
in 1057. lie studied under Poilly, and afterwards vis- 
ited Rome for improvement, where he engraved several 
plates after the great masters, among which was the 
Miracle of the Loaves, after Raphael. lie also executed 
several plates in important secular works. 

Nollard Brothers is an association of religious 
persons who devote themselves to the care of the dying, 
and minister to them in spiritual tilings so far as the la- 
ity have this right in the Roman Catholic communion, j 
They do not everywhere go by this name, but the same j 
dress usually distinguishes them. They wear a robe, a . 



A Nollard. 


scapular, and gray mantle. In many respects they 
closely resemble the Beguines (q. v.) and the Lollards 
(ip v.). 

Nolley, Richmond, a Methodist Episcopal minis- 
ter, was born in Virginia about 17 ( J0 ; emigrated early 
in life to Georgia; was converted in 1800; began to 
preach in 1807, when he was received into conference 
and sent to Edisto Circuit, where he did good service 
among the slaves; in 1800 was stationed at Wilming- 
ton, N. t .; in 1810, at Charleston, S. C., where he la- 
bored sturdily in spite of severe persecution. In 18P2 
lie was sent on a mission to the Tombigbee country, in 
pursuance of which he endured almost incredible hard- 
ships, and performed a vast amount of labor for the souls 
of the half-savage population. For two years he ranged 
over a vast extent of country, preaching continually, 
stopping for no obstructions of flood or weather. When 
his horse could not go on, he shouldered his saddle-bags 


and pressed forward on foot. He took special care of 
the children growing up in a half-savage condition over 
all the country, catechising and instructing them with 
the utmost diligence, as the best means of averting bar- 
barism from the settlements” (Stevens). In 1814 Nolley 
was appointed to the Attakapas Circuit, in Louisiana; 
was returned to it in 1815; and lost his life from expos- 
ure in fording a stream, Nov. 5, of the same year. Ile 
was a man of great humility and holiness, and of indefat- 
igable labor. His preaching was edifying and spiritual, 
well suited to the population among whom he labored, 
and he carried everywhere the conviction of the truth 
of the religion which he preached. See Minutes of 
Conferences, i, 275; Biographical Sketches of Methodist 
Ministers, p. ‘213; Summers, Sketches of Meth. Ministers 
in the South, p. 253; Stevens, Ilist. of Meth. Episcopal 
Church, vol. iv (see Index). (J. II. W.) 

Noltenius, Johann Arnold, a German Protestant 
theologian, was born at Sparemberg, in Westphalia, 
April 16, 1683. llis family had been driven from Hol- 
land by the persecutions of the duke of Alva. After 
studying theology at Franecker and Duysburg, he be- 
came pastor in Hanover in 1709; in 1718 he was ap- 
pointed professor of theology at Frankfort-on-the-Oder ; 
in 1720, chaplain to the king; and afterwards Church 
counsellor and governor of the young princes. Ile died 
at Berlin March 2, 1740. As a conrt-preacher Noltenius 
gained an enviable notoriety ; as a man he was highly 
respected for his straightforward and consistent walk, 
lie wrote, ])e jw/iciis sanctorum in mundum et angelos 
(Bremen, 1718, 4to): — Arynmentum pro veritate religi- 
onis Christiana ’, ex miraculis descent um (Frankf.-ad-O. 
1718, 4to) : — In pt'ophetiam Ziphaniec (ibid. 1719, 1720, 
4to) : — Miscellun. Predigten (ibid. 1727, 4to) : — and sev- 
eral articles in the Bibl. Bremensis ; among them a curi- 
ous letter, in 1734, in which he gives an account of the 
chemical miracle operated in Berlin in imitation of that 
of St. Januarius at Naples. See Bering, Beitriige z. 
Gesch. d. Reform. Kirche in Brandenburg, i, GO ; Chaufe- 
pie, Nouveau Did. Hist. s. v. ; Gass, Logmen. Gesch . iii, 
126. (J.N.P.) 

Nomianism. See Antinomians. 

Nominalism (from Lat. nomen, “a name”) is the 
doctrine that general notions, such as the notion of a 
tree, have no realities corresponding to them, and have 
no existence but as names or words, and nothing more 
( flatus rods'). Sir William Hamilton says, ‘’The doc- 
trine of nominalism, as it is called, maintains that every 
notion, considered in itself, is singular, but becomes, as 
it w’ere. general, through the intention of the mind to 
make it represent every other resembling notion, or no- 
tion of the same class. Take, for example, the term 
man. Here w t c can call up no notion, no idea, corre- 
sponding to the universality of the class or term. This 
is manifestly impossible; for as man involves contra- 
dictory attributes, and as contradictions cannot coexist 
in one representation, an idea or notion adequate to man 
\ cannot be realized in thought. The class man includes 
individuals, male and female, white and black, and eop- 
pcr-eolored, tall and short, fat and thin, straight and 
crooked, whole and mutilated, etc.; and the notion of 
the class must, therefore, at once represent all and none 
of these. It is therefore evident, though the absurdity 
was maintained by Locke, that we cannot accomplish 
this; and this being impossible, we cannot represent to 
ourselves the class man by any equivalent notion or 
idea. All that we can do is to call up some individual 
image, and consider it as representing, though inade- 
quately representing, the generality. This we easily 
do; for as wc can call into imagination any individual, 
so we can make that individual image stand for any or 
for every other which it resembles, in those essential 
points which constitute the identity of the class. This 
opinion, which, after Ilobbes, has been in modern times 
maintained, among others, by Berkeley, Hume, Adam 
Smith, Campbell, and Stewart, appears to me not only 
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true, but self-evident.” The doctrine directly opposed 
to nominalism is denominated realism (q. v.), and must 
be traced back to Plato’s system of ideas [see Idealism], 
or the eternal and independent existence of general at- 
tributes, from which the concrete embodiments were 
derived. There existed in the divine mind, according 
to Plato, patterns, models, or archetypes, after which 
individuals were formed. The archetype circle was 
the origin of all actual round things. Aristotle de- 
nied the separate existence of these general forms, and 
held that they existed only in connection with matter, 
or with objects in the concrete. The Stoics repudiated 
uuivcrsals iu both senses. The Aristotelian views con- 
stituted the scholastic realism, and prevailed until the 
lith century, when a reactiou took place in favor of 
the Stoical doctrine, headed by Roscelin of Compiegne 
and John the Sophist, and thus gave a vigorous life to 
the doctrine of nominalism. The doctrine naturally 
excited great consternation among the schoolmen (q. v.), 
with whom hitherto all that was real in nature was 
conceived to depend on these general notions or es- 
sences. The leading object of the schoolmen was at 
first not so much to stimulate a spirit of inquiry as to 
write in defence of the ancient dogmas of the Church. 
In this capacity they undertook to show (1) that faith 
and reason are not inconsistent; or, in other words, 
that all the supernatural elements of revelation are 
most truly rational ; they labored (2) to draw together 
all the several points of Christian doctrine, and con- 
struct them into one consistent scheme; and (3) they 
attempted the more rigorous definition of each sin- 
gle dogma, pointed out the rationale of it, and inves- 
tigated its relation to the rest. This method of dis- 
cussion was extended even to the most inscrutable of 
all the mysteries of faith — the doctrine of the Trinity in 
Unity; and some of the scholastics did not hesitate to 
argue that the truth of it is capable of rigorous demon- 
stration (comp. Klee, Gesc/i. d. christl. Lehre , pt. ii, ch. 
ii. § 11). The promulgator of nominalism, who was a 
churchman at Compiegne, underwent much persecution 
for his opinions, and was even ultimately compelled to 
retract them as inconsistent with the doctrine of the 
Trinity, as it was then stated, and all who accepted the 
nominalistic notions were subject to much suspicion for 
heresy for touching so serious a question as the Trinity. 
The realistic notions came to be regarded as synony- 
mous with religions orthodoxy, and nominalism with 
unbelief. The controversy raged with great violence all 
through the 12th century. Roscelin argued boldly that 
if, according to the current language of the Church, the 
essence of the Godhead might be spoken of as one real- 
ity (ima res), the personal distinctness of the three divine 
hypostases would be constructively denied. To view 
the Godhead thus was (in Roscelin’s eye) to violate the 
Christian faith; it was equivalent to saying that the 
persons of the Trinity were not three distinct subsist- 
ences ( non tres res), but names, and nothing more, 
without a counterpart in fact. lie urged, accordingly, 
that, to avoid Sabellianism (q. v.), the doctors of the 
Church were bound to call the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost three real Beings ( tres res ) of equal majesty and 
will. A council held (1092) at Soissons instantly de- 
nounced the author of these speculations, on the ground 
that they were nothing else than tritheism (q. v.) ; while 
Anselm, as the champion of realism, took up his pen 
to write in its behalf (comp. Schrockh, Kirchengeseh. 
xxviii, 376-384). According to this great Realist, the 
genus has a true subsistence prior to and independent 
of the individuals numbered in the class it represents; 
particulars arise from uuivcrsals, being fashioned after 
these (the universalia ante rem), or modelled on a gen- 
eral archetype that comprehends the properties of all 
(comp. Milmau, Hist. Lat. Christ, iii, 247 sq.). 

But, though for a time suppressed, the Nominalists 
soon replaced their loss of Roscelin by a man of far 
more extraordinary power, the learned Abelard, who 
induced large numbers to desert the realistic standard 


by his dialectical skill and eloquence; and, with his fol- 
lowers, whom lie led in a body to Paris, was the occasion 
of founding the celebrated university of that city. After 
his death, the ancient realism was, however, restored to 
its former supremacy. Thomas Aquinas (q. v.) and Duns 
Scotus (q. v.) then gave their adhesion to it. Indeed, 
we do not meet with a prominent Nominalist until the 
14th century, when William Occam, an English Francis- 
can friar, and a pupil of Scotus, revived the advocacy 
of nominalism, which was once more maintained by a 
number of eminent men, in spite of the hostility of the 
Church, which went as far as persecution. The contro- 
versy assumed iu this 14th century a theological char- 
acter; the principal point of difference between the two 
parties being “the nature of the divine co-operation 
with the human will,” and “ the measure of divine grace 
necessary to salvation.” The dispute was so rancorous 
at one time that the disputants accused each other of 
having committed the sin of blasphemy against the 
Holy Ghost, and the public peace was seriously dis- 
turbed. An edict of Louis II of France prohibited all 
disputation on such subjects. The Reformation put an 
end to the controversy on ecclesiastical ground, and it has 
since been a question simply in ph ilosophy (q. v.). A mid- 
dle view between nominalism and realism was held by 
a few persons when the contest was at its height ; which 
was that, although general properties have no separate 
existence in nature, they can be conceived in the mind 
apart from any concrete embodiment. Thus we may 
form an idea of a circle irrespective of any individual 
round body. This view is specious, and is tacitly im- 
plied in many opinions that have never ceased to be 
held. To the intermediate doctrine of conceptualism, 
nominalism is closely allied. It may be called the en- 
velope of conceptualism, while conceptualism is the let- 
ter or substance of nominalism. “ If nominalism sets 
out from conceptualism, conceptualism should terminate 
in nominalism,” says M. Cousin ( hit rod . aux onvrages 
inedits d'A heilard [Paris, 1836, 4to], p. 181). “ Univer- 
salia ante rem,” is the watchword of the Realists; 
“ Universalia in re,” of the Concept ualists ; “Universalia 
post rem,” of the Nominalists. The Nominalists were 
called Terminists about the time of the Reformation 
(Ballantyne, Exam, of the Human Mind, ch. 3, § 4). 
See Terminists. It should be borne in mind, too, that 
of nominalism itself there are manifest in the history 
of philosophy two varieties, according as stress is laid 
on the subjective nature of the concept (see above 
allusion to conceptualism), or on the identity of the 
word employed to denote the objects comprehended un- 
der the concept (extreme nominalism, or nominalism in 
the narrower sense of the term). All these leading types 
of doctrine appear, either in embryo or with a certain 
degree of development, in the 9th and 10th centuries; 
but the more complete expansion, and the dialectical 
demonstration of them, as well as the sharpest contests 
of their several supporters, and also the development of 
the various possible modifications and combinations of 
them, belong to the period next succeeding. With the 
appearance of Occam as the leader of Nominalists they 
may be recognised as the school of progress, inquiry, 
and criticism, out of which the Reformation arose: a 
school which, however, so far tended towards scepticism 
that it overvalued the truth which it arrived at by rea- 
soning, and undervalued that which it received by rev- 
elation ; thus being disposed to believe only after dem- 
onstration. Iu later times the Nominalistic theory 
was, as has been stated above in the extract from Sir 
W. Hamilton, adopted by Hobbes (q. v.), Hume (q. v.), 
and Dugald Stewart (q. v.). See Thomasius, Oratio de 
Seda Nominalium (Leips. 1682-1686) ; Meincrs. De No- 
minalium ac Realium initiis (“ Commentatt. Soc. Gott.” 
xii, 12) ; Baumgarten-Crusius, Progr. de vero Schulasti- 
eorum Realium et Nominalium discrimine et senfentia 
Theologica (Jena, 1821, 4to) ; Chladenius, Piss. (res. Jo. 
Theod. Kunneth) de vita et Juvresi Roscellini (Erlang. 
1756, 4to). See also Thesaurus Biog. et Bibliogruphicus 
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of Geo. Ern.AVahlau (Chemnitz, 1792, fivo) ; Erner, Ue- 
bcr Xominedismus u. Realismus (Prague, 1842) ; Kohler, 
Realismus u. Xominalismus in ihrem Kinjiusse avf die 
dogma! . Systeme des Mittelidters (Gotha. 1858) ; Barach, 
Zur Geseh. <1. Xomin . von Roscelin (Vienna, 186G) ; 
Lewes, I fist, of Philos, (see Index in vol. ii); Uebenveg, 
Hist, of Philos, vol. i, especially § 1)1; Haag, Hist, des 
Boymes, i, 209 sq. ; llagenbaeh, Hist, of Doctr. i, 391, 
457, 400; ii, 51 ; Mercersb. Rev. April, 1*809; Bapt. Qn. 
Jan. 1808, p. 31 sq. ; Meth. Qu. Rev. April, 1871, p. 315 ; 
Jour. Spec. Phil. No. i, art. ix; Stud. u. Kvit. 1871, No. 
ii, p. 297 sq.; and other literature under Realism and 
Scholasticism. (J. II. W.) 

Nominatio regia. In France the kings claimed 
as early as the times of the Merovingians a right to in- 
terfere in the appointment of bishops. The Carlovin- 
gians and the German emperors, going further, claimed 
the formal right of presentation, so that the sees which 
had the privilege of electing their own bishops became 
an exception. This state of things continued until after 
the close of the War of Investiture, when the concordat 
of Worms, in 1122, secured to the German chapters the 
right of free election. This was also confirmed by Fred- 
erick 11 in the golden bull of Eger in 1213, and by the 
German concordat of the 15th century. In exchange 
the pope granted to various princes, either by concor- 
dats or by special indults, the right of appointing bish- 
ops in their states. At present the right is conceded to 
all the Roman Catholic sovereigns in Europe, as in Por- 
tugal (since the end of the 15th century), Spain (con- 
cordat of 1753), France (concordats of i 5 1 0, 1801, 1811, 
and 1817), Naples and Sicily (concordat of 1818), Sar- 
dinia, the other Italian states, and Bavaria (concordat 
of 1817), and Austria (concordat of 1855); in the last 
country some chapters, however, are still independent. 
In all other parts of Germany the bishops are appointed 
by the chapters. In some dioceses of Prussia, however, 
these elections are but a mere form, the bishops being 
really appointed by the king. The same is the case 
with the Roman Catholic dioceses of Russia. The nomi- 
natio regia , as well as the election or postulation on the 
part of the chapter, involves merely a designation, and 
necessitates also a due regard to the qualities required 
of the candidate by the canon law, which leads to a 
process of inquiry. The person appointed, in turn, re- 
ceives only when confirmed by the pope (what is called 
in that case insiitutio') the right of exercising episcopal 
jurisdiction. The only exception is made in favor of 
the Hungarian bishops, who, in cases of necessity, are 
permitted to act at once in the capacity of bishops. 
See Staudenmaier, Gesch. d. Bischofswahlen wit bes. Be - 
riicksicktigung d. Rechte, etc. (Tubingen, 1831). — Herzog, 
Real- Encyklopadie, x, 407. See Investiture. (J. N. P.) 

Nomination is the term employed for the act of 
naming, recommending, or appointing a person for some 
ecclesiastical employment or ollice. In the Church of 
England the term is used for the right of presenting a 
clergyman to a benefice or ecclesiastical living. Hook 
(Ch. Diet. s. v.) says, “Nomination is the offering of a 
clerk to him who has the right of presentation, that he 
may present him to the ordinary.” (For form of nomi- 
nation, see Hook, art. Curacy.) “The nominator must 
appoint his clerk within six months after the avoidance, 
fin* if he does not, and the patron presents his clerk be- 
fore the bishop hath taken any benefit of the lapse, he 
is bound to admit that clerk. But where one has the 
nomination and another the presentation, if the right 
of presentation should afterwards come to the queen, it 
has been held that he that has the nomination w ill be 
entitled to both, because the queen who is to present is 
only an instrument to him who nominates, and it is not 
becoming the dignity of a queen to be subservient to 
another; but the nominator should name one to the 
lord chancellor, who, in the name of the queen, should 
present to the ordinary. And as the presentation, so 
the right of nomination may be forfeited to the queen. 


It is true, if the patron, upon a corrupt agreement un- 
known to the nominator, presents his clerk, this shall 
not be prejudicial to the nominator within the statute 
of simony ; but if the nominator corruptly agrees to 
nominate, his right of nomination shall be forfeited to 
the queen.” See Clergy; Jus Devolutum. 

Nomocaiions is a term used to designate the 
compilations containing all special legislation for eccle- 
siastical purposes. See Canon Law. In the Eastern 
Church the expression KavovtQ was used to designate 
ecclesiastical rules, and vopoi civil (imperial) law’s. 
There w'ere at first separate collections of each. The 
Greek canons v r ere originally arranged in chronological 
order, but were subsequently divided according to their 
nature, as by John Seholastieus (q. v.), who was patri- 
arch of Constantinople under the emperor Justinian 
(504). lie arranged them under fifty heads; his col- 
lection contained, besides eightv-five so-called canons 
of the apostles, the decisions of the synods of Niea\u, 
Ancyra, Neocsesarea, Gangra, Sardiea, Antioch, Laodi- 
cea, Constantinople, Ephesus, and Chalcedon, and sixty- 
eight canons taken from three letters of Basilius (pub- 
lished in Justelli et Vadlii Biblioth. jur. can. Lutet. 
[Paris] ii, 499 sq. ; comp. Assemani, Biblioth. jur. ori- 
ental. canon, et civil. [Rome, 1702] iii, 354 sq.). The 
civil ordinances and law's were also gathered in collec- 
tions — some official, some private. The great number 
of imperial decrees soon rendered it necessary, how'ever, 
to collect separately such as referred to ecclesiastical 
matters. We know of three such collections of the re- 
pot. The first, compiled by the above-mentioned John 
Seholastieus, patriarch of Constantinople, after the death 
of the emperor Justinian (f 505), contains, besides an 
introduction, eighty-seven chapters extracted from ten 
decrees of Justinian (published in lleimbaeh, Anecdota 
[Leips. 1838], ii, 202 sq.). The second, whose author 
is unknown, and which was compiled shortly after the 
first, contains twenty-five chapters of imperial consti- 
tutions from the codes and decrees of Justinian (pub- 
lished in Heimbaeh, Anecdota, p. 145 sq.). Finally, the 
third, by an unknow’n author, and written probably 
during the latter years of the reign of Justin II (505- 
578), contains, 1, the first thirteen titles of the Codex; 
2, a number of extracts from the Institutes and Pan- 
dects referring to the jus ecclesiasticum ; and, 3, the 
first three titles of the commentary of Athanasius Scho- 
lasticus (Emesanus) on the decrees of Justinian, and 
four decrees of lleraclius (010-041) on ecclesiastical 
matters. 'I bis collection, published in the Bibliotheca 
juris canon, of Voellins and Justellus, ii, 1223 sq., was 
formerly erroneously attributed to Theodorus l’alsamon, 
a distinguished jurist of the second half of the 1 1 tli cen- 
tury, whence it received the name of Pseudo- Balsaman. 
Soon after the death of Justinian collections began to ap- 
pear, containing both the canons and such of the rope i 
as referred to ecclesiastical matters, and these received 
the name of Nomoeanons. Among them we find, 

i. A collection which was long attributed to John 
Seholastieus. Some MSS. name a certain Thcodoretus 
Cyrrensis (or Cyprensis, Cytrensis), episcopus, as its au- 
thor. It contains the above-mentioned work of John 
Seholastieus in fifty titles, to each one of which is ap- 
pended the corresponding vopoi from the collection in 
eighty-seven chapters of the same author, to which is 
added an appendix containing tw’enty-one other chap- 
ters of the latter collection. The MSS., which differ on 
several points from each other, do not give the work 
the title of Nomoeanon ; yet it was often designated 
by that name until the. 10th century (it is published in 
Vadlius and Justellus. Biblioth. jur. can. ii, G03 sq.). 

ii. A seeoud collection, which lias not come down to 
us, is known by the description of it contained in the 
third, known as the Nomoeanon of Photius, of w hich it 
forms the basis. It seems to have consisted of two 
parts, the first containing the decrees of the early coun- 
cils, the so-called apostolic canons, and the decisions of 
the fathers, thus forming a collection of canons; the 
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second was a nomocanon divided into fourteen titles, 
in which, to all canones quoted, were added extracts 
from the Justinian laws. This second part is to be 
found in the Cod. Bodlej. 715 (Laud. 73); see Zaeharue 
Ilistor. jur. Grceco- Roman, delineatio (lleidclb. 1839), 
and Kritische Jakrb.f deufsche Rechtswissenschaft , vi, 
983. This collection was written previously to the 
Concilium Quinisextum, in Trullo (G92), and recent in- 
vestigations have rendered it probable that this and 
the above-mentioned work of the Pscudo-Balsamon are 
productions of the same author. See Bicner, Beitriige 
z. Revision d. Justinian. Codex (Berlin, 1833). 

iii. A collection by Photius is of especial importance. 
It appeared in 883, and is divided into two parts. It is, 
in fact, but an improved and enlarged copy of the pre- 
ceding. Photius retained the first part of it, together 
with the introduction, and, as he states himself in an 
appendix to that introduction, completed it by means 
of the canon of the synods held since ; he also retained 
the nomocanon unchanged, only adding the more mod- 
ern decrees, as also some parallels from the civil law. 
In the MSS. the nomocanon is placed first, and the col- 
lection of canons after it, being then correctly designated 
as Syntagma canonum. Commentaries on this latter 
portion were written about 1120 by John Zonaras, and 
on the whole work in 1170 by Theodorus Balsamon, 
who, however, arranged the divers parts in another or- 
der. His work was often published, the best edition 
being in the Bibliotheca jur. can. ii, 815 sq.; the Syn- 
tagma, with the commentaries of Zonaras and Balsa- 
mon, is to be found in the Beveregius SynodicoA (Oxon. 
1G72, fol.) ii, 2 ; the nomocanon alone, without com- 
mentaries, but with references to the canons, was pub- 
lished in the Spicilegium Roman. (Rome, 1842) vol. vii, 
from a MS. of the 12th century in the library of the Vat- 
ican. 

iv. Notwithstanding the reputation which the col- 
lection of Photius obtained, it was found desirable to 
have one in better order; this want was satisfied by 
the Syntagma , written in 1335 by Matt horns Blastares, 
which may correctly be classed among the nomoeanons, 
although it does not bear that name. It contains 303 
titles, arranged alphabetically according to the most im- 
portant word in their rubric, and comprising generally 
under each title first the canons, then the voyoi ; yet 
under some titles are only Kavoveg, under others only 
vopai. This work, which thus far is only to be found 
in the Beveregius Synodicon (ii, 2), acquired great re- 
nown in the Eastern Church. The great number of 
MS. copies, some of them modern, shows that both this 
work and that of Photius have retained their reputation 
among the Greeks, even under the domination of the 
Turks. See Zacharire Hist. jur. Grceco- Roman. § 54, 55. 

v. The nomocanon of the notary Manuel Malaxus of 
Thebes, in 1561. See concerning it Zachariai Ilistor. 
jur. Grceco-Roman. p. 89 sq. The value which the Greek 
Church still attaches to the collections of Photius and 
Blastares is proved by a work published at Athens after 
1852, entitled Svvrayya ru>v ScUuv /cat hpu>v Kavovior, 
consisting of six parts, the first of which contains the 
nomocanon of Photius, and the sixth the Syntagma of 
Blastares. See Biener, Das l' anon. Recht d. griechi- 
schen Kircke , in the Kritisch. Zeitschr.f. Rechtswiss. In 
the Russian Church there exists also a collection enti- 
tled Kormczaia Kniga , i. e. Book of the Pilot, which 
has been in use since the middle of the 17th century, 
containing the nomocanon of Photius, and which is 
even employed in civil law (see the Wiener Jahrbiicher 
d. Liter, vol. xxiii, xxv, xxxiii). In Servia, Moldavia, 
and Wallachia they have also retained the ancient 
Greek collections, namely, in the two first-named coun- 
tries the Syntagma of Blastares. In Wallachia a no- 
mocanon was published in the language of the country 
in 1G52, and in 1722 a Latin translation of it: it con- 
tained the nomocanon of Malaxus. See Zaeliariie Ilis- 
tor. jur. Grceco-Roman. delineation § 57; Neigebauer, 
Das /canon. Recht d. morqenl. Kircke in der Moldau u. 
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Wallachei, in Biilau’s Jahrb. Dec. 1847 ; Kritisch. Zeit - 
sekrift f. Rechtswiss. xii, 408 sq. 

Aside from the above-mentioned works, there are 
numerous other collections under the name of No/to kvl- 
voveg, Kapovdpia, N oytya, which contain only canons; 
among them we find the Xomocanon Doxapatris , and 
another from an unknown writer published in Coteleri- 
ns, Eccles. Grcec. monum. i, G8 sq. See Bicner, Gesck. u. 
Xovellen Justinian’s (Berlin, 1824), p. 157 sq. ; id. Beitr. 
z. Revis. d. Justin . Codex (ibid. 1833), p. 25 sq. ; id. De 
collect, canon, eccl. Gnec. (Berol. 1827) ; id. Kanon. Recht 
d.griech. Kircke , in the Krit. Zeitsch. f. Recktsw. xxviii, 
IG3. — Herzog, Real-Encyklopddie , x, 408. (J. N. P.) 

Nomopliylax, keeper of the books of the law, a Greek 
Church officer, whose function is indicated by his name. 

Nomos was the name of a personification of law 
among the ancient Greeks, and described as exercising 
authority over gods and men. 

Non (Heb. id. y.D, Sept. Notm), a different form (1 

Chron. vii, 27) of the name elsewhere given as Nun 
(q. v.), the father of Joshua. 

Nona was the name of one of the Fates among the 
ancient Romans. See also Nones. 

Non-Adorantes and Adorantes are classes of 
Unitarians, and their peculiar views and history are so 
intimately connected with that branch of heretical Chris- 
tianity of which they constitute a part, that we defer 
their treatment to the articles Socinians and Unita- 
rians (q. v.). 

Nonant, Hugh he, an English prelate of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, flourished in the second half of 
the 12th century. lie was bishop of Coventry and 
Lichfield from 1 188 to 1198. He died about the opening 
of the 13th century. Bishop Nonant is noted for his 
substitution of secular canons for monks at Coventry 
in October, 1 189, an action which found but little favor, 
and was reversed in 1198 by Herbert, archbishop of 
Canterbury. See Inett, Hist, of the English Church , IT, 
xviii, 3, n. 2, § 5, n. 2. 

Non-Catholics is the name applied by Romanists 
to all those who refuse to accept the papal primacy. It 
includes even those wdiom it acknowledges as properly 
constituted; as, e. g. the Eastern Church, etc. 

Nonconformists, a term which has come into 
use in quite recent times as a general designation of 
Protestant Dissenters (q. v.). It is sometimes given in 
a general sense to all sectaries who, at any period in 
English history since the establishment of rrotestant- 
ism^have refused to conform to the doctrine and prac- 
tices of the Episcopal Church. It is, however, more 
frequently used in a restricted sense to denote the two 
thousand clergymen who, in 1GG2 — two } r ears after the 
Restoration — left the Church of England, rather than 
submit to the conditions of the Act of Uniformity. See 
Nonconform it v. 

Nonconformity is a relative term, which supposes 
some previously existing system of observances, estab- 
lished either by political authority or general consent, 
and denotes a practical secession or non-communion, on 
grounds conceived by the parties to require and justify 
it. Like the term Protestantism, it is general and com- 
prehensive. It applies to the various grounds of seces- 
sion from a national establishment of religion, and in- 
cludes different systems of ecclesiastical polity. See 
Dissenter. No wise man would choose tt> differ from 
those around him in reference to matters either civil or 
religious, unless, in his own estimation, lie had good 
reasons for that difference; and in such cases it is the 
obvious dictate of duty to investigate the questions at 
issue with calmness and deliberation ; so that conviction 
and not caprice, principle and not passion, may regulate 
the inquiry and form tlie decision. Many regard the 
subject of nonconformity as very unattractive, a mere 
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debate about words and names and questions, which 
gender strife rather than godly edifying. Assuming 
either that there is no authority or standard in such 
matters, or that the authority of certain ecclesiastical 
superiors ought to be submitted to without murmur or 
dispute, they pronounce their disapprobation on all dis- 
cussions of such subjects, and on the parties who engage 
in them. High-Churchmen arc offended that the doc- 
trine of conformity should be called in question at all. 
Those who profess high spirituality look on the subject 
as unworthy of their regard, and as tit for those only 
who mind the carnal things of the kingdom of God. Dis- 
senters, as well as others, frequently speak of it as being 
among non-essential matters, and scarcely deserving of 
profound consideration; and while they luxuriate in 
the privileges which their forefathers purchased for 
them at so dear a rate, almost pity and condemn the 
measures which procured them. Yet it is impossible 
for any one to form a correct view of English history 
for nearly three hundred years without an acquaintance 
with the controversy which the question of conformity 
has provoked, and with the characters and principles 
of the men who engaged in it. We therefore give 
space here to a historical treatment of English noncon- 
formity. 

Nonconformity in the Anglican fold is almost coeval 
with the English Reformation. Nonconformists of Eng- 
land may be considered under three heads. 1. Such as 
absent themselves from divine worship in the Established 
Church through total irreligion, and attend the service 
of no other persuasion. 2. Such as absent themselves 
on the plea of conscience; as Presbyterians, Indepen- 
dents, Baptists, etc. 3. Internal Nonconformists, or un- 
principled clergymen, who applaud and propagate doc- 
trines quite inconsistent with several of those articles 
which they promised on oath to defend. 

Before the Reformation, and for some years after the 
beginning of queen Elizabeth’s reign, there was no or- 
ganized body of separatists from the Church of Eng- 
land. In many respects the Lollards closely resembled 
the Puritans of Elizabeth’s time; and it is probable 
that, notwithstanding the check received from the san- 
guinary law of Henry IY, many held the principles of 
Wickliffe down to the time of Henry VIII. But Lol- 
lardism, though it had its conventicles and schools, did 
not secede and organize itself into a sect. The Chris- 
tian Brethren (see Blunt, Ilist. of the Reformation , p. 
525) and the Cambridge party (ibid. p. 527), who, if 
not Lollards in name, no doubt sprang from the Lol- 
lards, were still parties in the Church. Yet Lollardism, 
which contributed largely to form in England the state 
of the public mind that produced the Reformation, 
exerted also that influence to which must be ascribed 
much of the revolutionary spirit and zeal which engen- 
dered nonconformity. Again, the followers of the Ana- 
baptists cannot be considered as by themselves an or- 
ganized body of separatists. After the taking of Mun- 
ster, in 1535, Anabaptists found their way through Hol- 
land into England. The first notice of them in English 
history is in 1538. The English who joined them were 
treated by Elizabeth just as she treated the foreigners 
themselves — being ordered to depart the realm. Not- 
withstanding the order, several remained and joined the 
French and Dutch congregations in London, and in towns 
near the coast. Front these there can be little doubt 
sprang the sect of Baptists, who may be distinguished 
from their parent stock in 1(520, when they presented a 
petition to Parliament, disclaiming the false notions of 
the Anabaptists, and who first became an organized sect 
under Henry Jessev in 1G 10. Nonconformity proper 
first begins with the refugees from Frankfort and Ge- 
neva. They brought back with them Genevan doc- 
trine, discipline, and worship, and gradually the spirit 
they introduced leavened the dissatisfied ones in the 
establishment, until nonconformity resulted. 

Nonconformity cannot, clearly then, be traced to any 
sect that may have found shelter in England, and it is 


necessary to review the early history of the establish- 
ment to find traces of its origin. It will be remembered 
that it was in the reign of king Edward AT that the 
English Reformed Church first received a definite con- 
stitution. During the time of Henry VIII it remained 
in a great measure unsettled, and was subject to con- 
tinual variation, according to the caprice of the king. 
As organized by Edward, while Calvinistic in its creed, 
it was Episcopalian in its government, and retained in 
its worship many of those forms and observances which 
had been introduced in the days of Roman Catholic as- 
cendency. In the first of these particulars it resembled, 
and in the last two it differed from the Genevan Church. 
During the temporary restoration of the Roman Catho- 
lic faith under the administration of Philip and Mary, 
great numbers of the persecuted disciples of the Re- 
formed faith sought refuge in France, the Netherlands, 
Switzerland, and other parts of the Continent. Of 
those who fled to Germany, some observed the ecclesi- 
astical order established bv Edward; others, not without 
warm disputes with their brethren, which had their 
beginning at Frankfort, adopted the Swiss mode of 
worship, preferring it as more simple, and more agree- 
able to Scripture and primitive usage. Those who 
composed the latter class were called Nonconformists. 
The distinction has been permanent, and the name has 
been perpetuated. Queen Elizabeth’s accession to the 
throne, in 1558, opened the way for the return of the 
exiles to the land of their fathers. It was natural for 
each of the parties of these forced exiles to advocate 
at home the systems of worship to which they had been 
respectively attached while abroad; and the contro- 
versy which had been agitated by them in a foreign 
country immediately became a matter of contention 
with the great body of Protestants in their own. It 
suited neither the views nor inclinations of that princess 
to realize the wishes of the Nonconformists, or Puritans, 
as they began to be called, by giving her sanction to 
the opinions which they maintained, and assenting to 
the demands which they made. The plain and unos- 
tentatious method of religious service which they rec- 
ommended did not accord with that love of show and 
pomp for which she was remarkable; and the policy of 
the early part of her reign, in which she was supported 
by the high dignitaries both in the Church and State, 
was to conciliate her Roman Catholic subjects, who, in 
rank, wealth, and numbers, far exceeded the Noncon- 
formists. The liturgy of Edward AT having been sub- 
mitted to a committee of divines, and certain altera- 
tions betraying a leaning to Popery rather than to 
Puritanism having been made, the Act of Uniformity 
was passed, which, while it empowered the queen and 
her commissioners to “ordain and publish such further 
ceremonies and rites” as might be deemed advisable, 
forbade, under severe penalties, the performance of 
divine service except as prescribed in the Book of 
Common Prayer. For some years the contest had 
turned principally on the question of ecclesiastical 
dress; but this action of the queen caused separate con- 
gregations to be formed in 1506, in which the Prayer- 
book was wholly laid aside, and the service was con- 
ducted by the book of the English refugees at Geneva. 
Among the leaders of these separatists, Cartwright held 
that presbyters assembled in synod had an authority 
the same in kind with that of bishops. He was the 
founder of the Presbyterians, aided in his enterprise by 
the influence and example of Scotland, which had well 
learned the lessons of Geneva. Brown found the ec- 
clesia in the congregation, and denied the authority 
both of bishop and synod. From him descend the In- 
dependents, Robinson being the founder of the separate 
sect. In later times the Quakers appear in consider- 
able numbers. There were some minor sects, such as 
the Family of Love, an offshoot of the Anabaptists; 
but the four sects — Presbyterians, Independents, Bap- 
tists, and Quakers — with the popish recusants, made 
up the great body of Nonconformists until the rise of 
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Wesleyan Methodism. Against these it was that can- 
ons and acts of Parliament were directed. 

The special Act of Uniformity had only' been partial- 
ly carried into effect from the time of its being passed, 
in 1558, to 1565. But in 1565 it began to be rigidly 
enforced, and many of the Nonconformists were de- 
prived of their preferments (for, notwithstanding their 
sentiments, most of them had still remained in connec- 
tion with the Established Church, being from principle 
averse to an entire separation); many also were com- 
mitted to prison. The High Commission Court, tyran- 
nical in its very constitution, became still more severe 
in the exercise of its functions; and at length, in 1593, 
the Parliament declared that all persons above sixteen 
years of age who should absent themselves for one 
mouth from the parish church should be banished from 
the kingdom; ami if they returned without license, 
should be sentenced to death as felons. These provis- 
ions, though directed principally against the Roman 
Catholics, affected the Protestant Nonconformists with 
equal severity; and, with reference both to Roman 
Catholics and Protestants who dissented from the 
Church of England, were unjust and impolitic. The 
Nonconformists during the reign of Elizabeth are not 
to be regarded as an unimportant faction. Both among 
the clergy and the laity they were a numerous body; 
and they would have been powerful in proportion to 
their number had they only been more closely united 
among themselves. A motion made in 1561, at the 
first convocation of the clergy which was held in Eng- 
land, to do away with the ceremonies and forms to 
which the Puritans objected, was lost by a majority 
of only one, even though the queen and the primate, 
Parker, were well known to be opposed to such a change. 
In the Commons the Puritan influence was strong; and 
if that house be supposed, in any adequate degree, to 
have represented the people for whom it legislated, 
their numerical force throughout the country generally 
must necessarily have been great. Without presump- 
tion, therefore, they might have expected that their 
remonstrances would be listened to and their griev- 
ances redressed. Certainly it would have been wiser 
in the government to endeavor to secure their sup- 
port than to awaken their discontent and provoke their 
opposition, more especially when the hostile aspect 
of foreign nations is considered, and when we remem- 
ber that the English Roman Catholics, whose num- 
bers and power rendered them particularly formida- 
ble, were eagerly watching every symptom favorable 
to the re-establishment of the ancient faith. Nor would 
it have been a difficult matter to yield to the claims of 
the Nonconformists. The moderate among them sought 
not the overthrow of the ecclesiastical constitution, but 
contended merely that certain rites and observances, 
which they regarded as departures from the purity and 
simplicity of Christian worship, should be dispensed 
with; and, generally, that matters commonly recog- 
nised as things indifferent should not be insisted on "as 
indispensable. Doubtless many were less reasonable 
in their demands, and injustice and persecution tended 
much to increase their number. A party, at the head 
of which was professor Cartwright, of Cambridge, de- 
sired a change, not only in the forms of worship, blit in 
Church polity also, and would have substituted Presby- 
tery in the room of Episcopacy. Another party, viz., 
the Independents, or Brownists, as they were termed, 
going still farther, wished the disseverment of the con- 
nection between Church and State altogether. Still 
there is every reason to believe that a slight concession 
to the demands of the less violent, and the display of a 
spirit of forbearance, would have satisfied many, would 
have allayed the dissatisfaction of all, and would have 
been the reverse of disagreeable to the country gener- 
ally. Unfortunately an opposite course of policy in 
this and subsequent reigns was chosen; which ulti- 
mately conducted to the horrors of a civil war, the sub- 
version of the regal authority, and those disastrous 


events which make the history of the 17th century 
one of the most melancholy pages of the annals of 
England. 

Queen Elizabeth died in 1603, and was succeeded 
by James VI of Scotland. From one who, like him, 
had been the member of a Presbyterian Church, and 
had on more than one occasion expressed his decided 
attachment to its principles and worship, the Noncon- 
formists, not without reason, expected more lenient 
treatment than they had met with in the preceding 
reign. But their expectations were bitterly disap- 
pointed. In compliance with their petitions, a confer- 
ence was indeed appointed and held at Hampton Court, 
at which nine bishops and as many dignitaries were 
present on the one side, and four Puritan ministers, 
selected by James, on the other. The king himself 
presided, and took part in the debate. But no good 
results ensued. The Nonconformist representatives were 
loaded with insults, and dismissed in such a manner as 
might well give birth to the darkest anticipations re- 
garding the fate of the party to which they belonged. 
Shortly after a few slight alterations of the national 
rubric were made, and a proclamation issued requiring 
the strictest conformity. In 1604 the Book of Canons 
was passed by a convocation, at which bishop Bancroft 
presided. It announced severe temporal and spiritual 
penalties against the Puritan divines, and was followed 
up by unsparing persecutions. In spite, however, of all 
the means employed for its eradication, the cause of 
Nonconformity advanced. In the Church itself there 
were many of the clergy who held the Puritan opinions, 
though they deemed it inexpedient to make a very 
open display of them, and who sighed for a change; 
and the number of such was largely augmented by the 
alteration which James made in his creed — from Calvin- 
ism to the doctrines of Arminius. 

The son and successor of James, Charles I, adopted 
towards the Nonconformists the policy of his predeces- 
sors. His haughty temper and despotic disposition 
speedily involved him in difficulties with his Parlia- 
ment and people. In carrying into execution his de- 
signs against Puritanism, he found an able and zealous 
assistant in archbishop Laud, under whose arbitrary ad- 
ministration the proceedings of the Star Chamber and 
High Commission Court were characterized by great se- 
verity. Many Puritans sought for safety and quiet in 
emigration; and the colony of Massachusetts Bay was 
founded by them in the New World. But a proclama- 
tion by the king put a stop to this self- banishment; 
and thus even the miserable consolation of expatriation 
was denied. Hundreds of Puritan clergymen were eject- 
ed from their cures on account of their opposition to the 
“ Book of Sports,” published in the previous reign. Cal- 
vinism was denounced by royal authority, and severe 
restrictions laid on the modes and times of preach- 
ing. But a change was approaching. In 1644 Laud 
was declared guilty of high-treason, and beheaded; and 
about five years after Charles shared the same fate. 
The Parliament abolished Episcopacy and everything 
in the Church that was opposed to the model of the 
Genevan Church. During the Protectorate, Presbytery 
continued to be the established religion. Independency, 
however, prevailed in the army, and was in high favor 
with Cromwell. Under his government the Quakers 
and Baptists flourished unmolested ; and other sects, 
some of which held the wildest and most visionary ten- 
ets, came into existence. All were tolerated. Episco- 
pacy only was proscribed ; and the Nonconformists, in 
their hour of prosperity, forgetful of the lessons which 
adversity should have taught them, directed against its 
adherents severities similar to those of which they them- 
selves had been the objects. On Nov. 8, 1645, an “ ordi- 
nance” was passed bv the Lords and Commons, who then 
claimed to be the Parliament of England, declaring that 
“ the word ‘ presbyter,’ that is to say ‘ elder,’ and the word 
i bishop,’ do in the Scripture intend and signify one and 
the same function and that, “ it being an usurpation on 
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the part of bishops for them alone to ordain, henceforth 
ordination was to be given by presbyters,” under cer- 
tain rules respecting examination and trial which were 
laid down in the ordinance; and then it was enacted 
that all persons who shall be ordained presbyters ac- 
cording to this Directory “shall be forever reputed and 
taken, to all intents and purposes, for lawful and suffi- 
ciently authorized ministers of the Church of England” 
(Rusliworlh, Hist. Coll, vii, 212). At this time the 
parochial clergy were rapidly and very generally driv- 
en from their parishes. Many were notoriously loyal 
to the crown and to Episcopacy, and had to flee for 
their lives because they would not take the covenant 
and the engagement ; many were imprisoned (some 
with circumstances of great cruelty, as when twenty 
were kept under hatches in a ship on the Thames) ; and 
it is believed that not a few were “ sent to plantations” 
to shaven', as the early Christians were sent to the 
mines. There were also “committees for inquiry into 
the scandalous immoralities of the clergy,” and as the 
least taint of loyalty to Church or king, the use of the 
Prayer-book, or the refusal of the Directory was scan- 
dalous and immoral in the estimation of these commit- 
tees, they turned out most of those clergy who were not 
got rid of by other means. The consequence of all these 
rigid measures was that nearly the whole of the epis- 
copal clergy were deprived of their benefices during 
the early years of the great rebellion. A few tempo- 
rized, a few were protected by influential laymen, and a 
few escaped notice; but the number of those who thus 
retained their places was very small, and it is probable 
that the popular estimate which put down the number 
of the clergy ejected by the parliamentary party at 
8000 to 10,000 was correct. As the episcopallv ordained 
clergy were thus driven away from their churches, their 
parsonages, their tithes, and their glebes, the Presbyteri- 
ans and Independents stepped into the vacated benefices, 
and were securely settled in them by the authority of 
the ordinance of Parliament which is quoted above. 
Thus it came to pass that between the years 1G43 and 
1GG0 most of the parishes throughout England and 
Wales received for their incumbents ministers who had 
not received episcopal ordination, the number of such 
amounting to about 10,000 at the time of the Restora- 
tion. 

The Restoration, in 1GG0, placed Charles II on the 
throne of his ancestors, and led to the restitution of 
the old system of Church government and worship. 
Attempts were made, indeed, by a comparatively small 
but yet noisy party, to prevent the reintroduction of the 
episcopal system in its integrity; but. the great body of 
the laity being strongly exercised against this attempt, 
it was at once defeated. One of the first proceedings 
of the restored Parliament was to pass an act for the 
conforming and restoring of ministers (12 Car. II, c. 17), 
which enacted that “even' minister of the Church of 
England who had been ejected by the authority of the 
rebellion Parliament should be restored to bis benefice 
by Nov. 25, 1GG0; provided he had not justified the 
king's murder or declared against infant baptism,” 
Under this act, many of the non-episeopal ministers 
had to retire from the livings into which they had been 
instated, that the old persecuted, poverty-stricken cler- 
gy, who had been turned out of them fifteen or sixteen 
years before, might be restored to their homes and their 
tloeks. Some even of ( hose who had been cpiseopally or- 
dained had also to retire; and thus Richard Baxter had 
to give way for the return of the old and rightful vicar of 
Kidderminster, whose place lie had not unworthily held 
for half a generation. But half a generation of exile, 
war, persecution, and hardship had not left many of 
the old clergy to return to their parishes, and most of 
these were left occupied by lion-episcopal incumbents 
until the Act of Uniformity came into force. This act 
was passed Aug. 24, 1GG2, and by it all who refused to 
observe the rites, as well as to subscribe to the doctrines 
of the Church of England, were excluded from its com- 


munion, and in consequence exposed to many disad- 
vantages and to cruel sufferings. “This act of Parlia- 
ment,” sa} T s Blunt, who seeks to defend the Anglican 
side, “was no novelty, being the fourth Act of Uniform- 
ity which had been passed since the Reformation, and 
having its parallel in several ‘ordinances’ of the Parlia- 
ment which were passed during the rebellion. It is, 
moreover, absolutely necessary that, if the Church sys- 
tem w/;s to be restored, some enactment should be made 
enforcing the first principle of the system — that of epis- 
copal ordination. But it was under the consideration 
of Parliament (especially of the House of Lords, which 
received a formal request to hasten it from the House 
of Commons) for several months; and it was so con- 
structed as to deal considerately with the noil-episcopal 
incumbents, as well as to deal justly with the principles 
of the Church. The former were not, therefore, ‘eject- 
ed,’ as has been so often represented; but opportunity 
was given to them of retaining the benefices which they 
held without any difficulty if they were willing to con- 
form to those principles which had always been main- 
tained, and which could not be given up, respecting 
episcopal ordination, the use of the Prayer-book, and de- 
cent loyalty to the crown. The conditions thus im- 
posed were stated as follows in the Act of Uniformity: 
Every parson, vicar, or other minister whatsoever, who 
now hath and enjoyeth any ecclesiastical btnefice or 
promotion within this realm of England, . . . shall 
openly and publicly before the congregation there as- 
sembled declare his unfeigned assent and consent to the 
use of all things in said book contained and prescribed, 
in these words, and no other: ‘ I, A II, do here declare 
my unfeigned assent and consent to all and everything 
contained and prescribed in and bv the book entitled 
The Book of Common Prayer,’ etc. Every such incum- 
bent, or any one to be admitted to an incumbency there- 
after, was required to subscribe the following declara- 
tion : 

‘I, A B, do declare that it is not lawful, on any pre- 
i tence whatsoever, to take arms against the king ; and that 
I do abhor that traitorous position of taking arms by his 
authority against his person or against those who are 
commissioned by him ; and that I will conform to the lit- 
urgy of the Church of Englaud as it is now by law estab- 
lished. And I do declare that I do hold there lies no ob- 
ligation upon me, or on any other persou, from the oath 
commonly called “The Solemn League and Covenant,” to 
endeavor any change or alteration of government, either 
in Church or State ; and that the same was in itself an un- 
lawful oath, and imposed upon the subjects of this realm 
against the known laws and liberties of this kingdom.’ 

It was also provided that ‘ no person who is now in- 
cumbent and in possession of any parsonage, vicarage, 
or benefice, and who is not already in holy orders by 
episcopal ordination, or shall not before the feast of St. 
Bartholomew be ordained priest or deacon, according to 
the form of episcopal ordination, shall have, hold, or en- 
joy the said parsonage, vicarage, benefice, with cure or 
other ecclesiastical promotion, within this kingdom of 
England or the dominion of Wales; but shall he utterly 
disabled and ipso facto deprived of the same ; and all 
his ecclesiastical promotions shall be void, as if he was 
naturally dead.’ The Act of Uniformity, therefore, to 
secure the integrity of the Church system, on the one 
hand, and to secure the vested interests acquired by long 
possession on the part of the non-episeopal incumbents 
on the other, offered to the eight or nine thousand of 
the latter who still remained, that, if they would be or- 
dained, accept the Prayer-book, and renounce their en- 
gagement to destroy episcopal government, or to bear 
arms against the crown, the right to retain their bene- 
fices. The great majority accepted the terms that were 
thus offered, so legalizing their position, and qualifying 
themselves to carry out the system of the Church of Eng- 
land according to its long-established principles. The 
Nonconformists who did not accept these liberal terms of- 
fered by Parliament have been paraded before the world 
for two centuries as amounting in number to 2000. Con- 
temporary writers of authority, as, for example, bishop 
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Kennefct, in his Register and Chronicle , the great store- 
house of information respecting the years 1GG0-1GG2, 
often denied that the number was so large ; but Calamv, 
in 1702, published an Abridgment of Baxter's Life and 
Times , the ninth chapter of which is occupied with bio- 
graphical notices of some of the Nonconformists, and in 
which he gives the number of 2000 as correct. When 
this chapter was answered, in 1714, by Walker’s folio vol- 
ume on the Suffering of the Clergy , Calamy compiled a 
‘Continuation’ of his former work, which was pub- 
lished in 1721 in two volumes, and in which he still 
maintained that 2000 Nonconformists were ‘ejected 1 
by the Act of Uniformity. A critical examination of 
Calamy’s evidence shows, however, that he has much 
overstated his case, the number being not much more 
than one third of what he alleges it to be; and as so 
much has been made of the matter by dissenting writ- 
ers, it is worth while to show what is the real conclu- 
sion furnished by his evidence. The list of ejected min- 
isters printed by Calamy may be distributed under the 
seven following heads: (1) Those who were actually 
dead before the time of ejection arrived; (2) those who 
yielded up their places to the dispossessed episcopal in- 
cumbents; (3) curates anti lecturers, whose appoint- 
ments were not benefices, and who were not, therefore, 
‘ejected 1 from any by the act; (4) cases in which the 
list sets down two incumbents for the same benefice ; 
(5) cases in which bishops’ registers show that other 
men than those named in the list were in possession ; 
(G) those who on Calamy’s own showing had no benefices 
to be lost, but whom he includes among those ejected 
from benefices ; (7) those who may have been deprived 
by the operation of the Act of Uniformity. By the help 
of Newcourt’s Repertorium of the diocese of London, 
those ministers whom Calamy names as ejected from 
benefices in that diocese may be distributed under these 
seven heads as follows : 



Number 
given by 1 
Calamy. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Number 
possibly 
ejected. [ 

London 

119 2 

| 21 

i 8 

3 

12 

22 

51 

Middlesex 

31 

3 

; 3 


14 


11 

Essex 

127 | 2 

23 

1 

6 

15 
! « 

I 1S 

62 

Herts 

16 

1 5 


3 

Total 

293 i 4 

| 52 12 

; 9 

49 

40 

-, laT 1 


The number of those who it is possible may have 
been ejected is thus, taking the general average, only 
43.3 per cent, of the number given by Calamy fur the 
diocese of London. If this proportion be taken as 
regards the alleged number ejected throughout Eng- 
land and Wales, that number will thus be reduced from 
2000 to 8G7. It seems improbable, therefore, that 
the number of Nonconformist ministers who were ipso 
facto deprived of their parishes on St. Bartholomew’s 
day was much or any over 800; and as contemporaries 
allege that some of these were men of property; that 
some made good marriages; that some returned to the 
trades which they had left for the pulpit; and that 
great kindness was shown to those who were poor by 
the bishops and nobility (Kcnnctt’s Register, p. 888, 919), 
it may be concluded that much exaggeration has 
been used by those who have turned the event to the 
discredit of the Church. Among those who thus re- 
fused to accept the terms offered by the Act of Uni- 
formity, there was also a large number who continued 
to attend the ministration of the Church, and whom 
Baxter calls ‘Episcopal Nonconformists.’ ‘These,’ he 
says, ‘are for true parish churches and ministers re- 
formed, without swearing, promising, declaring, or sub- 
scribing to any but sure, clear, necessary things; desir- 
ing that Scripture may be their canons'; taking the ca- 
pable in each parish for the communicants and Church, 
and the rest for hearers and catechised persons; desiring 
that the magistrate will be judge as to whom he will main- 
tain, approve, and tolerate; and the.ordainer judge of 
whom he will ordain ; and the people be free consenters, 


to whose pastoral care they will trust their souls, desir- 
ing that every presbyter may be an overseer over his 
Hock, and every Church that hath many elders have 
one incumbent, president, for unity and order; and that 
goodly diocesans may (without the sword or force) have 
the oversight of many ministers and churches, and all 
these be confederate and under one government of a 
Christian king, but under no foreign jurisdiction, though 
in as much concord as possible with all the Christian 
world. And they would have the keys of excommuni- 
cation taken out of the hands of laymen (chancellors or 
la} r brethren), and the diocesan to judge in the synods 
of the presbyters in cases above parochial power’ ( Life 
and Times, App. p. 71, ed. 1G9G). These were probably 
a large class among the laity for some time after the 
Restoration” {Diet. Hist. Theol. s. v.). 

But whatever difference of opinion may exist as to 
the real number of those who were visited with suffer- 
ing by the Act of Uniformity, there is certainly no 
ground for the indifference with which some historians 
have deigned to treat those men in supposing that their 
consciences were more tender than they need be, for it 
must be remembered they were men of as extensive 
learning, great abilities, and pious conduct, as ever ap- 
peared. Mr. Locke, if his opinion have any weight, calls 
them “ worthy, learned, pious, orthodox divines, who did 
not throw themselves out of service, but were forcibly 
ejected.” Mr. Bogue thus draws their character : u Asto 
their public ministration," he says, “they were orthodox, 
experimental, serious, affectionate, regular, faithful, able, 
and popular preachers. As to their moral qualities , 
they were devout and holy; faithful to Christ and the 
souls of men; wise and prudent; of great liberality and 
kindness; and strenuous advocates for liberty, civil and 
religious. A s to their intellectual qualities, they were 
learned, eminent, and laborious.” These men were 
driven from their homes, from the society of their 
friends, and exposed to the greatest difficulties. Had 
the government of the day been content with requiring 
subscription from those who desired to remain as min- 
isters of the establishment, without proceeding to the 
passing of obnoxious, persecuting, and iniquitous acts 
against those whose consciences forbade their compli- 
ance with the requirements of the Act of Uniformity, 
dissent would not, in all probability, have taken such 
deep root in the minds of the people, nor would it have 
attained that growth to which it subsequently reached. 
The burdens of Nonconformists were very greatly in- 
creased by another enactment, under the same reign, 
entitled the “Conventicle Act,” whereby they were 
prohibited from meeting for any exercise of religion 
(above five in number) in any other manner than al- 
lowed by the liturgy or practice of the Church of Eng- 
land. For the first offence the penalty was three months’ 
imprisonment, or a fine of £5 ; for the second offence, 
six months’ imprisonment, or £10; and for the third 
offence, banishment to some of the American planta- 
tions for seven years, or £100; and in case they re- 
turned, death penalty without benefit of clergy. By 
virtue of this act the jails were quickly filled with dis- 
senting Protestants, and the trade of an informer was 
very gainful. So great was the severity of these times, 
says Neale, that they were afraid to prav in their fam- 
ilies if above four of their acquaintance, who came only 
to visit them, were present; some families scrupled ask- 
ing a blessing on their meat if five strangers were at 
table. But this was not all. In 1GG5 an act was 
brought into the House to banish them from their 
friends, common^" called the “ Oxford Five-Mile Act,” 
by which all dissenting ministers, on the penalty of 
£40, who would not take an oath (that it was not law- 
ful, upon any pretence whatever, to take arms against 
the king, etc.), were prohibited from coming within 
five miles of any city, town corporate, or borough, or 
any place where they had exercised their ministry, and 
from teaching any school. Some few took the oath; 
others could not, and consequently suffered the peualtv. 
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Vet even this was not all. Two more enactments under 
this sovereignty were made, the so-called Corporation 
and Test Act, the last named of which was claimed to 
have been passed “for preventing dangers which may 
happen from popish recusants.” 13ut as it enacted that 
“all in place or office, civil or military, under the crown, 
or in receipt of any salary by patent or grant, shall 
take the oaths of supremacy and allegiance, and shall 
receive the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper within three 
months after admittance,” it virtually directed itself 
with equal severity against Protestant dissenters, for 
it excluded from offices of trust in the state those 
who refused to receive the eucharist according to the 
rubric of the Church of England. After this time dis- 
sent continued in a very depressed state, and had to 
struggle with various fortunes. In 1673 “the mouths 
of the High-Church pulpiteers were encouraged to open 
as loud as possible. One in his sermon before the 
House of Commons told them that the Nonconformists 
ought not to be tolerated, but to be cured by vengeance. 
He urged them to set fire to the fagot, and to teach 
them by scourges or scorpions, and open their eyes with 
gall.” Such were the dreadful consequences of this 
intolerant spirit, that it is supposed near 8000 died in 
prison in the reign of Charles II. It is said that Mr. 
Jeremiah White had carefully collected a list of those 
who had suffered between Charles II and the Revolu- 
tion, which amounted to 60,000. The same persecu- 
tions were carried on in Scotland; and there, as well as 
in England, many, to avoid molestation, fled from their 
country. But, notwithstanding all these dreadful and 
furious attacks upon the dissenters, thtey were not ex- 
tirpated. Their very persecution was in their favor. 
The infamous character of their informers and op- 
pressors; their own piety, zeal, and fortitude, no doubt, 
had influence on considerate minds; and, indeed, they 
had additions from the Established Church, which sev- 
eral clergymen in this reign deserted as a persecuting 
Church. 

Anglican divines appear as apologetic in behalf of 
king Charles and his extravagant measures; and, lest 
we stand accused of representing only the side of the 
Nonconformists, we here insert the apologies offered by 
one of the ablest Anglican historians, the Rev. John 
Henry Blunt, who savs : “ The statutes passed by Charles 
11 a gainst nonconformity proceed on two principles, 
which used to be thought undeniable, viz., that the 
Church and the commonwealth are co- extensive, the 
same body under its two aspects; and that the govern- 
ment of such a Christian state has the duty of training 
its subjects in Christian truth and religious practice. 
Rulers, it was thought, were bound to enforce the ob- 
servance of Church laws as well as the laws of a secular 
political economy. The former of these was, at the 
end of the 16th century, no such Utopian notion as it 
now appears to be. For the lirst ten years of Elizabeth’s 
reign Papists frequented the English service, and it 
might have been not unreasonably hoped that such a 
reformation was possible as would retain the whole 
nation in the Established Church. So long as this 
theory of the identity of the Church and nation ap- 
peared not impossible to realize (and there is no won- 
der that patriotic statesmen were slow to relinquish it), 
it followed inevitably that temporal penalties were 
added to spiritual censures, that breaches of Church 
bounds were met by strict enactments. Rebellion 
against the Church was also rebellion against the State; 
and, in point of fact, secession from the Church was ac- 
companied hv insurrection against the government. 
The conspiracy of Ilaekct and Coppinger was just be- 
fore the passing of the act of A. I). 1503. Presbyteries 
and independent congregations would lead, it was well 
known, to the overthrow of temporal as well as spiritual 
thrones. Rebellion against the sovereign began with 
disobedience in religion, and disobedience in religion 
was dealt with according to its results. The hundred 
and thirty years from Elizabeth’s accession to the Rev- 


olution are the attempt to realize the high ideal of the 
true union and coincidence of Church and State.” 

During the reign of king James the Nonconformists 
for a while at least enjoyed more or less liberty. lie, 
suddenly changing his course, though simply for the 
purpose of restoring popery, granted universal tolera- 
tion, and preferred Nonconformists to places of trust 
and profit. Toleration truly came only in the reign of 
king William III, when the so-called “Toleration Act” 
was passed (in 1689), and thus was granted immunity 
to all Protestant dissenters, except Socinians, from the 
penal laws to which they had been subjected by the 
Stuart dynasty. The benefits conferred by this measure 
were indeed subsequently much abridged by the “Oc- 
casional Communion Bill,” which excluded from civil 
offices those Nonconformists who, by communion at the 
altars of the Church, were by the provisions of the Test 
Act qualified to hold them, and by the “ Schism Bill,” 
which restricted the work of education to certificated 
churchmen. But after the accession of George I, he 
being fully satisfied that these hardships were brought 
upon the dissenters for their steady adherence to the 
Protestant succession in his illustrious house, against a 
Tory and Jacobite ministry, who were paving the way 
for a popish pretender, procured the repeal of them in 
the fifth year of his reign, and since then, by the re- 
moval of the “Test Act,” and by the passing of the acts re- 
lating to registration and marriage, dissenters have been 
allowed the peaceful enjoyment of the rights of conscience. 

Though religious liberty now prevails in Britain, it 
must be confessed that the great subject of noncon- 
formity remains still to be agitated, and the great ques- 
tions which it has provoked cannot be considered as yet 
finally settled. The Puritans, under the Tudors, be- 
came Nonconformists under tlie Stuarts, and Dissenters 
under the family of Hanover. They have been men 
of the same principles substantially throughout. In 
maintaining the rights of conscience, they have con- 
tributed more than any other class of persons to set 
limits to the power of the crown, to define the rights 
of the subjects, and to secure the liberties of Britain. 
They have wrested a rod of iron from the hand of des- 
potism, and substituted in its place a sceptre of right- 
eousness and mercy. They have converted the divine 
right of kings into the principles of a constitutional 
' government, in winch the privileges of the subject are 
secured by the same charter which guards the throne. 
The history of the principles of such a body ought not, 
therefore, to be regarded as unimportant by any friends 
of British freedom. The Nonconformist controversy 
contributed greatly to ascertain the distinct provinces 
of divine and human legislation ; to establish the para- 
mount and exclusive authority of God, and of the reve- 
lation of his will, over the conscience of man; and to 
define the undoubted claims of civil government to the 
obedience of its subjects in all matters purely civil. 
To the same controversy we are indebted for the cor- 
rect and scriptural sentiments which are now exten- 
sively entertained respecting the unseeular nature of 
the kingdom of Christ. The intermixture of heavenly 
and earthly things docs indeed still prevail, and its per- 
nicious tendency is yet imperfectly estimated by many; 
but considerable progress has been made towards the 
full discovery of the entire spirituality of the Messiah’s 
kingdom. Its independence of secular support and de- 
fence; its resources both of propagation and mainte- 
nance; its uncongeuiaiity with the principles, spirit, and 
practice of earth-born men, are now much more gener- 
ally admitted than they once were. In fact, the ablest 
defenders of ecclesiastico-eivil establishments have now 
entirely abandoned the doctrine of divine right, and 
boldly avow that they are no part of Christianity, but 
only a human expedient for its propagation. 

A conference of the leading Nonconformists of Eng- 
land was held in London Feb. 15, 1876, for the purpose 
of expressing their views upon several questions which 
are to come before the preseut Parliament, namely, the 
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Burials Bill, the legality of clerical fellowships, and 
the administration of the Endowed Schools Act. Mr. 
Osborne Morgan stated that this was the seventh time 
he had brought a bill for amending the burial acts be- 
fore Parliament, lie advocates giving the English dis- 
senting minister full privilege to officiate at funerals in 
the parish churchyards, just as the Episcopal ministers 
in Scotland, who are Dissenters in that country, are al- 
lowed to read their service in the Presbyterian grave- 
yards. The extent of the grievance is seen in the fact 
that there are 13,000 parishes in England where the 
only graveyard is that attached to the Church of Eng- 
land parish, and under the control of the parochial cler- 
gyman. In none of these can any one be buried unless 
the English Church service is read at the grave. The 
lion. Lyulph Stanley, in an address upon clerical fel- 
lowships, said that there were 171 such fellowships in 
the University of Cambridge, and 108 at Oxford. Kes- 
olutions in support of the Nonconformist positions upon 
all these subjects were passed. In the evening a large 
public meeting, presided over by Mr. McArthur, M.P., 
was held at Exeter Hall. There is evidently a strong 
move in England for separation of Church and State. 

There is a society in England called “Central Barthol- 
omew,” which is busy with a defenee of nonconformity, 
and aims to bring about the final and full separation of 
Church and State in Great Britain. In 18GG it brought 
out a Bicentenary volume, wh ich includes, besides the pub- 
lic documents bearing on the ejection of “the Two Thou- 
sand,” an “Introduction” to the documents, written by 
Mr. Peter Bayne, and entitled Puritanism , its Charac- 
ter and History. Then we have Mr. Binney’s two Bi- 
centenary sermons, lectures by the Bev. Thos. Adkins, 
of Southampton, and the Bev. B. A. Bedford, of Hull; 
the Canadian Bicentenary Papers, No. 1 , History of Non- 
conformity in England in 1GG2, by Bev. W. F. Clarke; 
and Reasons for Nonconformity in Canada in I8G2, by 
Bev. F. 11. Marling; a sermon by the Bev. W. Kirkus, 
preached on St. Bartholomew’s day, on The Nature and 
some of the Probable Consequences of Perfect Religious 
Liberty; The Church of Christ in England , by the Bev. 

C. Stovel. The Society has also published the follow- 
ing: (1), Tract Series — The First Protest , or the Father 
of English Nonconformity , by Edward Underhill, Esq.; 
The Book of Sports, by the Bev. B. llallev, D.D. ; The 
Star Chamber and High Commission , by Peter Bayne, 
Esq., A.M. ; The Ejection of the Episcopalians, by the 
Bev. J. G. Mi all ; The Savoy Conference, by the Bev. 
Dr. M‘Crie; The Act of Uniformity and the Subsidiary 
Acts, by Peter Bayne, Esq., A.M. ; The Farewell Sun- 
day, by Bev. Charles Stanford; The Ejfects of the Eject- 
ment, by Bev. A. Mackennal, B.A. ; On the Prayer-book, 
by Bev. J. II. Millard, B.A. ; On Clerical Subscription , 
by Bev. W. Bobinson ; The A ct of Toleration, by the 
Bev. Dr. Lorimer. (2), Lecture Series— The Story of 
the Ejectment , a lecture by the Bev. Thomas MUrie, 

D. D. ; Fidelity to Conscience, a lecture bv the Bev. A. 
M'Laren, B.A.; Nonconformity in 1GG2 and in I8G2, a 
lecture by the Bev. B.‘w. Dale, M.A.; The Design of 
the Act of Uniformity , a lecture by the Bev. Bobert 
Halley, D.D. See also Bogue, Charge at Mr. Knight's 
Ordination; Neale, History of the Puritans; De Laune, 
1 lea for the Nonconformists ; Palmer, Nonconformist's 
Mem. ; Price, Hist, of Nonconformity ; Cornier, Fletcher, 
and Dobson, On Nonconformity ; Martin, Letters on Non- 
conformity; Dr. Calamy, Life of Baxter; Picree, Vin- 
dication of the Dissenters ; Bogue and Bennet, Hist, of 
the Dissenters , i, 78; Bickcrsteth, Christian Student, p. 
252; Christianity in Great Britain (Bond, and N. Y. 
1874); Stoughton, Eccles. Hist, of England (Church of 
the Bestoration), vol. i and ii; Skeats, Hist, of the Free 
Churches of England, p. 75-97; Brit. Qu. Rev. April, 

1871, art. iii; Oct. 1873, art. vii; Contemp . Rev. Jan. 

1872, art. ii. (J. II. W.) 

N ones, a service of the ninth hour, or three in the 
afternoon, the usual time of the Jewish sacrifice. Chry- 
sostom exhorts to this service by telling us that at that 


hour paradise was opened for the thief, and the great 
sacrifice was offered. Some derive the term noon from 
Nones, because the sacrifice was often antedated, and 
held at mid-day. See Ninth Hour. 

Non-essentials. See Fundamentals. 

Non-Intrusionists. Non-intrusion had its for- 
mal origin in the following motion, proposed to the 
General Assembly in 1833— moved by Dr. Chalmers 
and seconded by lord Monerieff: 

“That the General Assembly, having maturely weighed 
aud considered the various overtures now before them, 
do find and declare that it is, and has been ever since the 
lieformation, a fixed principle in the law of this Church 
that no minister shall be intruded into any pastoral charge 
contrary to the will of the congregation ; and considering 
that doubts and misapprehensions have existed on this 
important subject, whereby the just and salutary opera- 
tion of the said principle lias been impeded, and in many 
cases defeated, the General Assembly further declare it to 
be their opinion that the dissent of a majority of the male 
heads of families resident within the parish, being mem- 
bers of the congregation and in communion with the 
Church at least two years previous to the day of modera- 
tion (of the call), whether such dissent shall be expressed 
with or without the assignment of reasons, ought to be 
of conclusive effect in setting aside the presentee (under 
the patron’s nomination), save and except when it is 
clearly established by the patron, presentee, or any of the 
minority, that the said dissent is founded in corrupt and 
malicious combination, or not truly founded on any objec- 
tion personal to the presentee iu regard to his ministerial 
gifts and qualifications, either in general or with refer- 
ence to that particular parish ; and in order that this dec- 
laration may be carried into full effect, that a committee 
shall be appointed to prepare the best measure for carry- 
ing it into effect, aud to report to the next General As- 
sembly.” 

The motion was lost, there being a majority of twelve 
against it; but it was carried into effect in the next as- 
sembly. — Eadie, Eccles. Cycl . s. v. See the articles Scot- 
land, Free Church of, and Veto. 

Nonius (or Nunez), Fernan, also called El Pinci- 
ano, from Pintia Vaeeieorum, the former name of Valli- 
soletum, now Valladolid, where he was born, of noble 
parentage, about 1470, was, although a knight of the 
military order of Sant’ I ago, devoted with much ardor 
to literary pursuits and the diffusion of learning in 
Spain, where he promoted the study of the Greek, after 
that of the Latin language had been rendered easy by 
Nebrisensis (Antonio Lebrija). Among the many emi- 
nent literary persons who followed Nebrija’s steps, Pin- 
eiano stood conspicuous, even before be went to Italy 
to receive farther instruction from Philippus Beroaldus 
and Govian, a celebrated Greek refugee. On his return 
to Spain, Nunez brought back numerous Greek books 
with him; and cardinal Cisneros, who admired his tal- 
ents, appointed him and Demetrius the Cretan profess- 
ors of Greek at the University of Alcala, and moreover 
intrusted to him and to Lope de Astufiiga the Latin 
version of the Septuayint. Endowed with a lofty spirit 
and a high patriotic feeling, which were fostered by the 
writings of antiquity which he expounded, he fought 
in 1521 with the unsuccessful Commons of Castile 
against the tyranny of Charles V, or rather his court- 
iers, a set of unprincipled foreign adventurers, who took 
advantage of the young prince’s vanity and inexperi- 
ence. Being obliged to leave Alcala, he took refuge 
at Salamanea, in which university he taught Greek, 
Latin, rhetoric, and the natural history of Pliny. He 
died in 1553, above the age of eighty, at Salamanca, 
and left to that famous seminary his select library, lie 
wrote for himself the following epitaph: “Maximum 
vitte, bonnm mors.” Besides the share that he had in 
the Complutensian Polyglot, Nunez published A nnotati- 
ones in Senecce Philosophi Opera, the text of which 
writer he restored: — Observationes in Pomp.Melam : — 
Observat . in Hist. Nat. C. Plin., which have often been 
reprinted: — Glosa sobre las Obras de Juan de Mena, 
which is full of classical learning: — Letters to Zuritu : 
Refranes y Proverbios Glosados , which he left incom- 
plete in the midst of his infirmities, a valuable book to 
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the commentator of Cervantes, as Nunez was well ac- 
quainted with Spanish proverbs, and skilful in applying 
them. — English Cyclop, s. v. 

Nonjurants, a party iu the Church of Scotland 
who in 1712 refused to take the oath of abjuration, an 
oath which, abjuring the Pretender, promised to sup- 
port the succession to the crown as settled by act of 
Parliament, one condition being that the sovereign 
should belong to the Church of England. See Abju- 
ration. Many stumbled at the oath as being wholly 
inconsistent with the Covenant. See Covenant. Prin- 
cipal Carstairs and others took it, but along with a dec- 
laration and a protest. The jurants were branded as 
traitors by the nonjurants, and all the features of a 
schism were rapidly multiplying. Woodrow, Boston, 
and many well-known evangelical preachers belonged to 
the nonjurants. The Assembly had twice to interfere 
to preserve peace, and after five years the oath was al- 
tered. In 1719 the oath was modified, iu accordance 
with an address from the Nonjurors themselves; but a 
few (including T. Boston, who wrote Reasons for Refus- 
ing the Abjuration Oath in its latest Form ) still reso- 
lutely declined it. — Eadie, Eccles. Cyci s. v. See Cam- 
eron i an s; Marrow Men ; Oath. 

Nonjurors is the name applied to those English 
and Scottish Episcopalians who from religious scruples 
would not, at the Revolution of 1C88, take the oath of 
allegiance to the prince of Orange, for they had already 
promised to bear true allegiance to king James; and al- 
though many persons thought that his departure from 
the kingdom had released them from that allegiance, 
there were others who considered the oath to be still 
binding, and the more so because it bound them to the 
king's direct heir, as well as to himself, that heir being 
now the infant prince of Wales, and not the princess of 
Orange. Some, on reflection, adopted the principle 
indicated (though at a much later date) by Nicolson, 
bishop of Carlisle. “Whenever,” he writes, “n sover- 
eign de facto is universally submitted to and recognised 
by all the three estates, I must believe that person to 
be lawful and rightful monarch of this kingdom, who 
alone has a just title to my allegiance, and to whom 
only 1 owe an oath of fealty” ( Epist . Correspond, ii, 387). 
But although in modern times this principle might be 
conceded by many persons without hesitation, it was 
not so easy to act upon it in an age when the displace- 
ment of one sovereign by another was a rare occurrence. 
Hence the clashing of the two oaths was a real difficulty 
to the consciences of a large number of the clergy, as 
well as to some of the official laity. This difficulty is 
well stated in a letter written by I)r. Fitzwilliam, canon 
of Windsor and rector of (Tottenham, to lady Bussell, 
and dated May 13, 1G89: “What now I shall do in this 
present emergency I am irresolved ; but if, having first 
debated it with myself and advised with my friends, it 
shall seem most expedient to make such a retreat, I will j 
depend upon your honor’s mediation for that favor. . . . 
It may be I have as sad thoughts for the divisions of 
the Church and as ardent desires for its peace as any; 
and let my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth if I 
prefer not Jerusalem before my chief joy. But I can- 
not esteem it a good way to seek the attainment of this 
by any act which shall disturb my own peace. ... In 
the mean time I entreat you, very good matlam, not to 
call boggling at an oath clashing against another, as far 
as 1 can discern, which I formerly took an unnecessary 
scruple. I believe, were you under such an engage- 
ment, your tenderness and circumspection would be 
rather greater than mine. The former oath of allegi- 
ance runs thus: 

‘I will bear faith and true allegiance to his majesty 
king Charles, or king James, and his heirs and succes- 
sors, and him aud them will defend. Of supremacy I will 
bear faith and true allegiance to the king’s highness 
(Charles or James), his heirs aud lawful successors, and 
to my power shall assist and defend all jurisdictions, 
privileges, pre-emiueuecs, aud authorities granted or be- 


longing to the king’s highness, his heirs and successors, 
or united and auucxed to the imperial crown of this 
realm.’ 

Now I am informed by the statute 1 Jac. c. 1, that lin- 
eal succession is a privilege belonging to the imperial 
crown, and by 12 Car. II, c. 30, § 17, that by the un- 
doubted and fundamental laws of this kingdom neither 
the peers of this realm, nor the commons, nor both to- 
gether, in 1’arliamcnt or out of Parliament, nor the peo- 
ple 'collectively nor representatively, nor any persons 
whatsoever, bath or ought to have any coercive power 
over the kings of this realm. The present oath runs 
thus : 

‘I will hear true allegiance to their majesties, king 
William aud queen Mary.’ 

Now let any impartial person resolve me whether one 
of these, king James having abdicated, be his heir or 
lawful successor, or could be made so bad the people 
met either collectively or representatively, which they 
did neither” (Lady Bussell’s Letters [ed. 1792], p.458). 
No one can complain that men who had such scruples 
of conscience on this subject should be willing to give 
up their bishoprics and their parishes rather than do an 
act which they considered as wilful perjury. Macaulay 
says: “Those clergymen and members of the universi- 
ties who incurred the penalties of the law were about 
four hundred in number. Foremost in rank stood the 
primate and six of bis suffragans — Turner of Ely, Lloyd 
of Norwich, Erampton of Gloucester, Lake of Chichester, 
White of Peterborough, and Ken of Bath and Wells. 
Thomas of Worcester would have made a seventh, but 
be died three weeks before the day of suspension. On 
his deathbed lie adjured bis clergy to be true to the 
cause of hereditary right, and declared that those di- 
vines who tried to make out that the oaths might be 
taken without any departure from the loyal doctrines 
of the Church of England seemed to him to reason more 
Jesuitieallv than the Jesuits themselves.” It may be 
added that Hiekes and Jeremy Collier and Dodwell also 
belonged to the number. 

Nevertheless, the nonjuring bishops were still left 
responsible for the cure of souls in their dioceses, and 
the nonjuring priests for the cure of souls in their 
parishes. Yet there does not seem to be any instance 
on record of either bishop or priest endeavoring to carry 
out their responsibilities in any such complete manner 
as to justify the claims which they made, or which were 
made on their behalf, that they could not be excluded 
from their sees or parishes by order of Parliament, as 
that would appear to give to the state ecclesiastical au- 
thority which it did not possess. Sancroft issued a 
commission to three of his suffragans to consecrate Bur- 
net to the bishopric of Salisbury, and under this com- 
mission the consecration took place on May 31, IG89. 
But after this act of Parliament had come fully into 
force. Sancroft made no further attempt to carry out 
his duties or to assert his spiritual jurisdiction, only 
remaining at Lambeth until he was turned out, which 
was little if anything more than an assertion of his 
temporal rights to his benefices; rights which possibly 
an act of Parliament could really extinguish. Many 
of the other bishops, and any number of the clergy, 
seem to have been surprised into yielding their spirit- 
ual charges, and so letting their sees and parishes prac- 
tically lapse into the hands of those whom they con- 
sidered unlawful intruders. They vacated their spirit- 
ual charges as James had vacated his throne, and j et 
claimed to be still the rightful occupants of the posts 
they had vacated. Thus if there was a grave error on 
the part of Parliament in omitting to provide for others 
doing what Parliament itself could not do in omitting 
to release the nonjuring clergy from their spiritual re- 
sponsibilities. there was also a grave error on the part 
of the latter in acting as if they had been so released. 
And while this latter course went far to cut the ground 
from under their feet as regards the claim which the 
lionjurors asserted, styling themselves the only rightful 
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representative of the Church in the dioceses and parishes 
committed to them, so it went far to justify Tillotson 
and the rest of the intruders in assuming themselves to 
be rightfully possessed of posts which had thus been suf- 
fered to lapse into their hands. Even so far the Non- 
jurors cannot be altogether exonerated from a share in 
the confusion— very nearly approaching, if not actually 
amounting to schism — which was caused in the six 
dioceses and four hundred parishes, where they were 
thus provided eaeh with two pastors. Macaulay adds: 
-Most of them passed their lives in running about 
from one Tory coffee-house to another, abusing the 
Dutch, hearing and spreading reports that within a 
month his majesty would certainly be on English 
ground, and wondering who would have Salisbury when 
Jhirnet was hanged. During the session of Parliament 
the lobbies and the Court of Requests were crowded 
with deprived persons, asking who was up, and what 
the numbers were on the last division. Many of the 
ejected divines became domesticated as chaplains, tu- 
tors, and spiritual directors in the houses of opulent Jac- 
obites. Not one in fifty therefore of those laymen who 
disapproved of the revolution thought himself bound to 
quit his pew in the old church, where the old liturgy 
was still read, and where the old vestments were still 
worn, and to follow the ejected priest to a conventicle — 
a conventicle, too, which was not protected by the Tol- 
eration Act. Thus the new sect was a set of preachers 
without hearers; and such preachers could not make a 
livelihood by preaching. In London, indeed, and in 
some other large towns, those vehement Jacobites whom 
nothing would satisfy but to hear king James and the 
prince of Wales prayed for by name, were sufficiently 
numerous to make up a few small congregations, which 
met secretly and under constant fear of the constables, 
in rooms so mean that the meeting-houses of the Puri- 
tan dissenters might by comparison be called palaces.” 

“ The first step which had been taken towards placing 
the nonjuring clergy in a sehismatical position was an 
imprudent act committed by Sancroft himself by dele- 
gating to Lloyd, the ejeeted bishop of Norwich, that 
archiepiscopal jurisdiction which he declined to exercise 
personally. This was done by an instrument dated 
Feb. 0, 1G91-2, when he had allowed his authority to lie 
dormant eighteen months; during half of which time 
Tillotson had been consecrating suffragans for the prov- 
ince, and ordaining and confirming within the dioeese 
of Canterbury, while Sancroft himself had been living 
the life of a hermit on a small property which he pos- 
sessed at Fresingfield. Under the authority thus dele- 
gated to him, Lloyd shortly after took steps for conse- 
crating two bishops; and the consent of the exiled king 
having been obtained, Iliekes, the deprived dean of 
Worcester, was consecrated suffragan bishop of Thet- 
ford, and Wagstaffe suffragan bishop of Ipswich, on 
Feb. 24, 1693-4, the consecrating bishops being those 
who had previously occupied the sees of Norwich, Ely, 
and Peterborough. The consecration took place se- 
cretly in a private house, but was witnessed by the earl 
of Clarendon ; it was known to very few persons, and 
those in confidence, until the latter part of the year 
D IO, when, all the deprived bishops but Ken being 
dead, and he having resigned his see, a discussion arose 
among the Nonjurors as to the continuance of their sep- 
aration. Upon the death of Ken — that saintly bishop 
departing to his rest on March 19, 1710 or 171 1— many of 
the Nonjurors, among whom were Nelson, the well-known 
author of fasts and Festivals , and the learned Henry 
Dodwell, began again to frequent their parish churches, 
and gave up all formal connection with the separated 
party. Put another section, led by Iliekes, determined 
to perpetuate the secession, and for that purpose to con- 
tinue the succession of bishops. Iliekes and Wagstaffe 
had been consecrated only as suffragan bishops to bishop 
Lloyd, and had therefore no authority after his death in 
1710. Wagstaffe himself died in 1712, and Iliekes be- 
ing thus left as the sole episcopal representative of the | 


Nonjurors, and being then seventy-one years old, called 
in the assistance of two Scottish bishops, Campbell and 
Gadderar. and on Ascension-day, in 1713, these three 
consecrated Jeremiah Collier, Samuel Ilowes, and Na- 
thaniel Spinckes — Scotland thus once more contributing 
an element of schism to England. Iliekes died in 1715, 
and Collier becoming the leader of the now formally 
constituted sect, Henry Gandy and Thomas Brett were 
consecrated by him and the other two sehismatical 
bishops on Jan. 25, 1716. In the following year began 
the dispute among the Nonjurors respecting the ‘usa- 
ges.’ Collier wrote a tract entitled Reasons for restor- 
ing some Prayers and Directions as they stand in the 
Communion Service of the Jirst English Reformed Lit- 
urgy, etc. In this he advocated the reintroduetion into 
the Communion Service of the mixed cup, of the in- 
vocation of the Iloly Ghost, of the Prayer of Oblation, 
and of prayers for the departed, these always having 
been used by Iliekes, who celebrated them with the 
Communion Office of Edward VI, first book, and by Col- 
lier himself, while Brett and the Scottish bishop Camp- 
bell strongly supported the practice. A division thus 
sprang up in the now small body of Nonjurors, Spinckes 
and Gandy leading one party, which wished to retain 
the use of the last book of Common Prayer; Collier and 
Brett leading another section, which used the first book : 
the former party being called ‘ Nonusagers,’ and the 
latter ‘ ITsagers.’ The two parties remained separate, 
each consecrating several bishops, from the year 1718 
to 1733, when a reconciliation took place, though some 
still continued to be ‘ Usagers’ and others ‘ Non- 
usagers." The sect lingered on during the whole of the 
18th century, but with continually diminishing num- 
bers, and with continually increasing divisions. Few 
priests seem to have been ordained among its members, 
but the consecration of bishops was kept up at last in 
a very irregular and reckless manner until nearly the 
close of the century. Among them were men of great 
learning, whose works have been of high value to the 
Church, especially Iliekes and Dodwell as theologians, 
Collier and Carte as historical writers, Brett as a high 
authority in liturgical theology, Ivettlewell, Nelson, and 
Law as devotional writers, whose influence deeply af- 
fected the religion of the Church for a century and a 
half. The Nonjurors appear to have always held their 
services in private houses, and many of their clergy 
practiced medicine or followed some trade. Gordon, 
the last of their regular bishops, died in 1779; Cart- 
wright, one of the last of the irregular section, practiced 
as a surgeon at Shrewsbury, and was reconciled to the 
Church at the abbey there in 1799. Boothe, the last 
of all their bishops, died in Ireland in 1805, but some 
small congregations of Non jurors are said to have ex- 
isted some years later. Many of the last of the Non- 
jurors, however, attended their parish churches, only 
reserving to their consciences the privilege of using 
Prayer-books which had been printed before the Revo- 
lution” (Blunt, Diet, of Theol. p. 515). 

A close intimacy was always kept up between the 
Nonjurors of England and the Episcopalians of Scot- 
land, and they were mixed up with the Jacobite party 
to a dangerous extent, some of them even suffering for 
high -treason in 1716 and 1745. Not a few of them 
went over to the Roman Catholies; and when an act 
was passed against recusants, the Nonjurors were in- 
cluded. The strong desire for catholic reunion which 
thus impelled them to seek it somewhere, although 
their political feelings would not permit them to seek 
it in the Church of England, also led to an attempt % 
in 1716 to bring about “a concordat between the or- 
thodox and catholic remnant of the British churches 
and the catholic and apostolie Oriental Church.” The 
full particulars of this have been printed in Williams’s 
Orthodox Church of the East in the \lth Century , p. 
xxx-xxxlv; but the correspondence on the subject fell 
through in 1725. The Episcopalian Nonjurors in Scot- 
land ceased to be such after the death of prince Charles 
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in 1788, and in 1792 they were relieved from various 
penalties and restrictions. Presbyterian Nonjurors, too, 
there were and are in Scotland; but these Scottish Epis- 
copalians, perhaps, are called Nonjurors improperly any 
longer, for their ground of difference from the Estab- 
lishment is more on account of ecclesiastical than polit- 
ical principles. See Biekersteth, Christ. Student, p. 298 ; 
Ilagenbacii, I list, of Doctrines , ii, 183; Lathburv, Hist. I 
of the Xonjurors ; Stephen, Hist, of the Church of Scot- 
land, iii,.54G-549 ; iv, 129, 143, 1G7, 1G8; Perry, Church \ 
Hist, of England (see Index in vol. iii) ; Palin, Hist, of 
the Church of England, 1G88-1717, eh. iv, and Appendix ; 
Littell’s hiring Age , Nov. I, 1845, art. iv; Blunt, Diet, 
of Theology , s. v. See also Scotland, Churches in; 
Reformed Presbyterian. 

Nonna. This word is regarded by some as equiv- 
alent to matrona, a matron, and saactci vidua, a holy 
widow; but by others is considered to be the Greek vo- 
v'iQ, virgo , a virgin. These nonme were also denoted 
sanctimoniales, viryines Dei et Christ i, ancillce Dei, soro- 
res ecclesia’. Before the regular and systematic estab- 
lishment of monastic institutions, we find the spirit of 
asceticism and monkery in the Church: virgins were 
set apart by solemn ceremonies, were required to devote 
themselves to a single life, were veiled, had their names 
entered in the Church-registers, were called canonical, 
and often had their maintenance from the Church. 
They arc to be distinguished from the order of deacon- 
esses (q. v.\ As early as the 5th century this office 
ceased. Afterwards many offices of charity which the 
deaconesses had been accustomed to perform for the 
sick and poor were discharged by the sisters of the 
Church. See Nun; Sisterhoods. 

Nonnotte, Claude Francois, a noted French Jes- 
uit, was born at Besan^on in 1711, and died in 1793. 
lie wrote much, but is celebrated as the author of Les 
Erreurs de Voltaire (Paris, 17G3, 2 vols. 12mo). It is a 
work of unusual merit, and elicited several bitter rejoin- 
ders from the great French infidel philosopher. 

Nonnus (Nouuoc;), a Greek poet, flourished at Pa- 
nopolis, in Egypt, near the beginning of the 5th century 
of the Christian tera. We have no particulars respect- 
ing his life, except that he became a Christian when : 
he was advanced in age. He was the author of two 
works in Greek, which have come down to us, the Sio- 
vvoiaKu and a paraphrase in verse of the Gospel of John. 
The former work gives an account of the adventures of 
Dionysus from the time of his birth to his return from 
his expedition into India ; and the early books aLo con- 
tain, by way of introduction, the history of Europa and 
Cadmus, the battle of the giants, and numerous other 
mythological stories. This work, which contains thirty- 
eight books, and is written in hexameter verse, has been 
condemned by Daniel Heinsius, Joseph Sealiger, and 
other critics, for its inflated style, and has been pro- 
nounced to be unworthy of perusal; but it must be ad- 
mitted that it contains passages of considerable beauty, 
and supplies us with information on many' mythological 
subjects which we should not be able to obtain else- 
where. It appears probable that this work was written 
before Nonnus became a Christian. The best edition 
of the Diongsiaca is that of Griife (Leips. 1819-2G, 2 
vols. 8vo). I). Heinsius wrote a dissertation on this au- 

thor, which was published at Leyden in 1G10. with the 
text of the Diongsiaca. Six books of this poem, from 
the eighth to the thirteenth inclusive, were published 
by Moser, with a preface by' Creuzer (Heidelberg, 1809). 
A French translation of the Diongsiaca was published 
at Paris in 1625. The Paraphrase of St.John, which 
is a poor performance, and has been very' unfavorably' 
criticised by Heinsius in his Aristarchus Sacer (Lev- 
den, 1G27), was published for the first time at Venice in 
1501. It is entitled X]tTaj3oXt) tov Kara ’Iwam/i' 
ayiov tvayytXiov . The best edition of it is by Passow ! 
(Leips. 1834). This work, however, is of some value, 
as it contains a few important readings, which have J 


been of considerable use to the editors of the Greek Tes- 
tament. It omits the history' of the woman taken in 
adultery*, which we have at the beginning of the eighth 
chapter of John’s gospel, and which is considered by’ 
Griesbach and many' other critics to be an interpolation. 
In xix, 14 Nonnus appears to have read “about the 
third hour,’’ instead of “about the sixth ” (see Griesbach 
on that passage). There is also a Collection of Histo- 
ries or Fables, which are cited by Gregory Nazianzcn 
in his work against Julian, and which are ascribed by’ 
some critics to the author of the Diongsiaca. But 
Bentley', in his Dissertations on Phalaris, has given 
good reasons for believing that the collection was com- 
posed by' another individual of the same name. There 
were several other writers of the name of Nonnus, of 
whom an account is given in Fabricius, hibl. Greeca , 
viii, G01, G02, eel. llarles. See Ouwarofif, Xonus de Pa- 
noj)olis (1817, 4to); Iloefer, Xour. Biog. Gener. xxxviii, 
228 ; Penny Cyclop, s. v.; Engl. Cyclop, s. v. (J. N. P.) 

Non-Placet. See Placet. 

Non-Possumus. See Possumus. 

Non-Residence is a term used in Church law 
to describe the act of not residing in the local precincts 
where the duties of the incumbent of an ecclesiastical 
office require his presence. The early' Church passed 
special laws against non-residence. Justinian ordained 
that no bishop shall be absent for more than a year 
without the formal sanction of the emperor; and no 
bishop shall leave his diocese on pretence of coming to 
court. The Council of Sardica prohibited episcopal 
absence for more than three weeks, unless for very' 
weighty' reasons; and if the bishop have an estate in 
another diocese, he may’, during three weeks, go there 
and collect his rents, provided on Sunday' he perform 
worship in the church near which his lands lie. See 
Residence. The Council of Agde, y r et more stringent 
with the inferior clergy', sentenced to suspension from 
communion for three years a presbyter or deacon who 
should be absent for three weeks. During the mediaeval 
period, and especially’ during the unhappy' contests of 
the Western schism, great abuses prevailed. The whole 
substance of the legislation of the Roman Church on 
| the subject, however, is compressed in the decrees of 
the Council of Trent, which are mainly' contained in 
the decrees of the twenty'-seeond and following sessions, 
“On Reformation.” The decrees of the council regard 
all Church dignitaries, and others charged with the 
cure of souls. Without entering into the de tails, it will 
suffice to say’ that for all the penalty' of absence, with- 
out just cause and due permission, consists in the for- 
feiture of revenues, in a proportion partly' varying with 
the nature of the benefice, partly’ adjusted according to 
the duration of the absence. For each class, moreover, 
a certain time is fixed, beyond which, during twelve 
months, absence cannot be permitted. The duty' is 
imposed on persons named in the law of reporting to 
their ecclesiastical superiors cases of prolonged absence. 
The same legislation has been confirmed by' most of the 
recent concordats, and is enforced by' the civil law of 
each country'. In England, the penalties for non-resi- 
denee are regulated by 1 and 2 Viet. cap. 10G. Lender 
this act, an incumbent absenting himself without the 
bishop’s license for a period exceeding three, and not 
exceeding six months, forfeits one third of the annual 
income; if the absence exceed six, and does not exceed 
eight months, one half is forfeited; and if it be of the 
whole year, three fourths of the income are forfeited. 
The persons excused from the obligation of residence 
by the canon law are sick persons, persons engaged in 
teaching the theological sciences in approved places of 
studv, and canons in immediate attendance upon the 
bishop (“ canonici a latere''), who ought not to exceed 
two in number. By' the act of I and 2 Viet. cap. 10G. 
heads of colleges at Oxford and Cambridge, the wardens 
of Durham University, and the head-masters of Eton, 
Westminster, and Winchester schools are generally' ex- 
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empted, and temporary exemptions from residence are 
recognised in other cases, which it would be tedious to 
detail. In the Homan Catholic Church, besides the 
general legislation, most of the provincial and diocesan 
statutes contain special provisions on the subject of non- 
residence. This legislation would seem snpertiuous for 
Christian men, for it must be granted that nothing can 
reflect greater disgrace on a clergyman of a parish than 
to receive the emoluments without ever visiting his 
parishioners, and being unconcerned for the welfare of 
their souls; yet this in England has been a reigning 
evil, and proves that there arc too many who care little 
about the flock, so that they may but live at ease. 

Non-Resistance. See Divine Right; Passive 
Obedience; Retaliation; Self-Defence; War. 
Non-Subscribers. See Unitarians. 
Nonusagers. See Nonjitrors. 

Noogony (from vovg, mind , and yovog, begetting) 
is a term used by lvant ( Kritik der rcinen Vernunft ) in 
reviewing the Lockian and Leibnitzian theory of sen- 
sations. He says, “ Leibnitz has intellectnalized sensa- 
tions, Locke has sensualized notions, in that system 
which I might call a noogony , in place of admitting 
two different sources of our representations, which are 
objectively valid only in their connection.” 

Noology (from vovg, mind , and \dyo£, a word) is 
a term proposed to denote the science of intellectual 
facts, or the facts of intellect, in distinction from 
thology (psychological), which is to deal with the science 
of the “phenomenes affectifs,” or feeling or sensibility 
(see Pfaffe, Sur la Sensibilife , p. 30). The use of the 
term is noticed by Sir W. Hamilton as the title given 
to treatises on the doctrine of first principles, by Calo- 
vius, in 1651; Meyer, in 1662; Wagner, in 1670; and 
Zeidler in 1680; and he has said, “The correlations, 
noetic and dianoetic, would afford the best philosophical 
designations; the former for an intuitive principle, or 
truth at first hand, the latter for a demonstrative prop- 
osition, or truth at second hand. Noology or noologi- 
cal, dianoialogy and dianoialoyical , would be also techni- 
cal terms of much convenience in various departments 
of philosophy.” The French philosopher, M. Ampere, 
proposed to designate the sciences which treat of the 
human mind Les Sciences Nooloy'tques. “If, instead 
of considering the objects of our knowledge, we consider 
its origin , it may be said that it is either derived from 
experience alone or from reason alone ; hence empiri- 
cal philosophers, and those which Kant calls Noologisfs: 
at their head are Aristotle and Plato, among the an- 
cients, and Locke and Leibnitz among the moderns” 
(Henderson, Philosophy of Kant , p. 172). See Noogony. 

Noon, a rendering in Gen. xliii, 16, and elsewhere, 
of tsohora'yim , doublelight, i. e. either the di- 

viding point between the growing and waning lights of 
morning and evening (Fiirst, s. v.), or the moment when 
light is double, and so brightest (Gescnius). By a nat- 
ural metaphor, the word is sometimes employed to des- 
ignate prosperity and happiness (Amos viii, 9; Zeph. 
ii, 4). See Day. 

Noon -day Service, the service in the early 
Church at mid-day, and in which, Basil says, the 
ninety-first Psalm was read. 

Nootkas, or Alits, a family of tribes on Van- 
couver’s Island and the mainland near it, embracing 
the Ahts proper (of whom the Moouchaht are the tribe 
called Nootkas by captain Cook, and others since), on 
the western side of the island, numbering 3500 ; the 
Quackewlth, embracing sixteen or seventeen tribes, on 
the western and eastern sides of the island, and on the 
mainland, also estimated at 3500; and the Cowichans, 
on the eastern side of the island, numbering 7000. The 
Ahts proper revere Quawteaht as their deity and pro- 
genitor, worship the sun and moon, and believe in a 
mighty supernatural bird, Totooch. They are divided 


into clans, and a man cannot marry in his own, or in- 
vite men of his own clan to a feast; children belong to 
the mother’s clan. They build houses forty by one 
hundred feet, having a row of posts in the middle and 
at each side, with string-pieces on them. These are 
permanent; but the cedar slabs and mats covering the 
sides and roof are carried as they move from one fishing 
station to another, laid across two canoes. Their canoes 
are long dug-outs; and they are expert fishers, taking 
salmon, herring, halibut, and whales; they also hunt, 
and gather for food shell -fish, sea -weed, and camash 
roots. They make blankets of cypress bark, rain capes 
of white-pine bark, curious hats of cedar and pine bark, 
and wooden dishes, dippers, and boxes; they carve the 
posts of their houses, and wooden masks used in war and 
in iheir dances. They hang up their dead chiefs and 
children in boxes, or canoes, in trees, or sometimes lay 
them on the ground and heap sticks over them. Burial 
is more rare. The Ahts are cruel and treacherous, and 
have frequently destroyed vessels, besides constantly kill- 
ing traders, thus provoking repeated chastisements from 
the whites. The Cowichans, although allied to the 
Ahts, are semi-civilized, readily adopting the ways of 
the whites; and both men and women prove useful to 
settlers as servants and laborers, and they have made 
some progress in agriculture. Among these tribes Prot- 
estant and Catholic missionaries have found encourage- 
ment. The most extended Aht vocabulary is in Sproat’s 
Scenes and Studies of Savage Life (Lond. 1868). — 
The A merican Encyclopaedia, xii, 480. 

Noph (Deb. id., Cjb ; Sept. Neptyig; Vnlg. Memphis, 
Isa. xix, 13; Jer. ii, 16; Ezek. xxx, 13, 16; doubtless 
identical with Moph; Sept. Meju0ic ; Vnlg. Mem- 
phis, Hos. ix, 6), a city of Egypt, better known by its 
classic name Memphis. These forms are contracted from 
the ancient Egyptian common name, Men-Xufr, or Men- 
Nefru, “ the good abode,” or perhaps “ the abode of the 
good one;” also contracted in the Coptic forms menphi , 
memphi, menbe, membe (Memphitic), memphe (Sahidic) ; 
in the Greek Ntiapig, and in the Arabic Menf. The 
Hebrew forms are to be regarded as representing collo- 
quial forms of the name, current with the Shemites, if 
not with the Egyptians also. As to the meaning of 
Memphis, Plutarch observes that it was interpreted to 
signify either the haven of good ones or the sepulchre of 
Osiris ( Kai ti)v 7 rdhiv oi pivoppov uyaSuiv ippyrevov- 
aiv , oi S’ [ (dialog rapov ’Ooipidog, De I side et Osiride , 
20). It is probable that the epithet “good” refers to 
Osiris, whose sacred animal Apis was here worshipped, 
and here had its burial-place, the Serapcum, whence the 
name of the village Busiris ( Pa-IIesar ? “the [abode?] 
of Osiris”), now represented in name, if not in exact 
site, by Abii-Sir, probably originally a quarter of Mem- 
phis. As the great upper Egyptian city is character- 
ized in Nahum as “situate among the rivers” (iii, 8), 
so in Hosea the lower Egyptian one is distinguished 
by its Necropolis, in this passage as to the fugitive 
Israelites: “Mizraim shall gather them up, Noph shall 
bury them;” for its burial-ground, stretching for twenty 
miles along the edge of the Libyan desert, greatly ex- 
ceeds that of any other Egyptian town. See Brugscli, 
Geogr. Inschr. i, 234 sq.— Smith. See Memphis. 

No'phah (Heb. Xo'phach, nsb ; the Samar, has 
the article, n£D*l; Sept, at yvvaheeg, v.r. at y. avrCov, 
Vulg. Xophe), a place mentioned only in Numb, xxi, 
30, in the remarkable song apparently composed by the 
Amorites after their conquest of Ileshbon from the 
Moabites, and therefore of an earlier date than the 
Israelitish invasion. It is named with Dibon and Mc- 
deba, and was possibly in the neighborhood of Hesh- 
bon. A name very similar to Nophah is Nobah, which 
is twice mentioned; once as bestowed by the conqueror 
of the same name on Kenath (a place still existing 
more than seventy miles distant from the scene of the 
Amoritish conflict), and again in connection with Jog- 
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behali, which latter, from the mode of its occurrence 
in Numb, xxxii, 36, would seem to have been in the 
neighborhood of Hcshbon. Ewald (6 'esch. ii, 268, note) 
decides (though without giving his grounds) that No- 
phah is identical with the latter of these. In that case 
the difference would be a dialectical one, Nophah being 
the Moabitish or Amoritish form. — Smith. See Nobaii. 

Norberg, Matthias. a Swedish Orientalist of note, 
was born in 1747 ; flourished at the high school in Lund 
as professor of the Oriental languages; and died in 1826. 
lie is the author of several valuable contributions to 
Oriental philology. His most noted work is a treatise 
On the Religion and Language of the Sabieans (1780). 

Norbert, St., a noted German prelate of the Middle 
Ages, was born atXanten in 1080. He was of good de- 
scent, but his early life was rather wild; however, 
finally settled down and determining on a Christian life, 
he joined the secular canons of the collegiate church 
at Xanten. He was then for some years chaplain of 
the emperor Henry Y. Suddenly he left the court, and 
began doing strict penance for his former excesses. 
Ordained deacon and priest on the same day by the 
archbishop of Cologne, he set out travelling, to preach 
mortification and repentance. For this he was accused 
of fanaticism before the Council of Fritzlar in 1 1 18. As 
he was gaining but few proselytes, he went to join pope 
Gelasius in Languedoc, by whom he was well received, 
and authorized to continue his preaching. He after- 
wards travelled through Ilainault and Brabant, declin- 
ing the bishopric of Cambray, which was offered to 
him. In 1 120 Bartholomew, bishop of Laon, called him 
to that city to reform the canon regulars, whose disci- 
pline had become much relaxed. Failing in this task, 
Norbert became disgusted with the world, and retired 
into a wilderness. Here he was joined by some disciples, 
and thus was laid the foundation of the Order of the Pre- 
monstrants (q. v.). Immediately upon the organization 
of the order it made converts; and after an existence 
of only four years Norbert had under his orders nine con- 
vents, following strictly his rule. lie thus acquired great 
reputation both in the Church and in the State, and 
was sent on a mission to the emperor at Spires, by the 
count of Champagne, in 1126. The archbishopric of 
Magdeburg being at the time vacant, the emperor pro- 
posed Norbert, and he was appointed. lie is said to 
have long resisted; but at last he accepted the ap- 
pointment, still retaining, however, the title of abbot of 
Premoutree and the government of the abbey until 
1128. He took part in the Council of Rheims in 1131, 
and had several conferences with St. Bernard, in which 
he asserted his opinion that the coming of the Anti- 
christ was near at hand. The latter years of his life 
were employed in the service of the party which during 
the schism maintained theclaimsof Innocent II; and he 
accompanied the emperor to Borne when he went to 
establish that pope in the Vatican. Norbert died on his 
return from that journey, June 6, 1134. He was canon- 
ized by pope Gregory XIII in 1582. We find a ser- 
mon of Norbert, besides some less important fragments, 
in the Bibl. Pair. (ed. Lyon) xxi, 1 18. Le Paige, in his 
Bibl. Pnmnonstr ., considers him as the author of some 
other works not extant at present. See Hugo, Vie de St. 
Norbert (Ltixemb. 1704); Gallia Christiana, x ol. ix, col. 
G42, 643; Ribl. Prremonstr. p. 304; Bollandists (June), 
i, 800; St. Bernard, Ppist. 253; Hist . litter, de la 
France , xi, 243; Migne, Nouv. Fncgcl. Theologique , iii, 
111; Hase, Ch. Hist. p. 220 sq. ; Neander, Ch. Hist, iv, 
208, 214; Milman, Hist. Li it. Christianity , iv, 208; v, 
148 ; Hardwick, Ch. Hist. M. A . p. 237. (J. II. W.) 

Norden, FiiEnrcmcK Loris, a noted Danish travel- 
ler. was born at GLlckstadt, in Schleswig-Holstein, in 
1708. He was educated for the army, and for a time 
figured in its service. 1 le excelled in mathematics, and 
particularly in correct drawing, on which account he 
was employed by tbc Danish king in travelling, and in 
examining the construction of ships. lie visited, as a 


I philosopher and a man of science, the first countries in 
I Europe; and having passed into and explored Egypt, he 
published, on his return to Denmark, an account of his 
travels in Egypt and Nubia, which is interesting, cor- 
rect, and accurate. It is written in French, and entitled 
Voyage d'Egypte et de Nubie (Copenh. 1752, 1755,2 vols. 

1 fob). The first volume consists entirely of plates, being 
a series of maps of the course of the Nile from Cairo to 
Derr, and a succession of views of the scenery along the 
banks of the river, forming a kind of panorama of the 
' Nile; besides plans and sections of the pyramids, tem- 
ples, and other remarkable buildings. The second vol- 
ume contains Norden’s journal, which is written in a 
plain, unpretending style. The editors have added a 
biographical notice of the author. Norden was the first 
traveller who explored Egypt as an artist, and his draw- 
, ings gave the first tolerably correct idea of the stupen- 
dous monuments of that country. Ilis work was trans- 
lated into English, and published, enlarged by Dr. Pe- 
ter Templeman, in London (1757), in 2 vols. fol. Lan- 
gles published a new and corrected edition of the orig- 
inal French (in 3 vols. 4to) at Paris in 1705-98. (J. II.W.) 

Nordlieimer, Isaac, Ph.D., one of the most noted 
Hebraists of modern times, and a philosopher of no mean 
order, was born of Jewish parents, in 1809, at Memels- 
dorf, a village not far from Erlangen, Germany. He 
received the rudiments of his education at a Jewish 
school of his native place, and having acquired that pro- 
ficiency in Jewish learning which fitted him to become 
a rabbi, young Nordlieimer, in 1828, entered himself at 
the Gymnasium of Wurzburg, to acquire a knowledge 
of classical literature, theology, and philosophy, in ac- 
cordance with the demands made in the present day of 
a Jewish public teacher. After remaining two years in 
the gymnasium, he was transferred (1830) to the Uni- 
versity of Wurzburg, which he left in 1832, and went to 
complete his studies at the high school in Munich, where 
he took his degree as doctor of philosophy in the au- 
tumn of 1834, and afterwards sustained, pro forma, the 
public examination required of Jewish theologians. 
Assured by two American pupils, who took private 
lessons of him in 1832, that he could find a pleasant 
home in the United States of America, and more rapidly 
secure positions of trust and influence, Nordlieimer left 
his home in 1835 for America, and arrived in New York 
in the summer of the same year. lie soon received 
from the university of that city the nominal appoint- 
ment as professor of Arabic and other Oriental lan- 
guages, and acting professor of Hebrew. lie also soon 
after received the appointment of instructor in the 
Union Theological Seminary, New York City, though 
he remained steadfast to the faith of his fori fathers. 
His great learning, and especially bis mastery of the 
Hebrew tongue, made him a desirable instructor and 
associate. He was the teacher of many divines now 
eminent in this country, and enjoyed the companionship 
of Dr. Alexander, Robinson, Stuart, and other noted Bib- 
lical scholars. He died Nov. 3, 1842. On his way to 
this country, on shipboard, Nordlieimer bail begun the 
construction of a Hebrew grammar on a philosophical 
basis. In 1838 he brought out the first volume of it, and 
in 1841 the second volume (2d ed. with additions and im- 
provements, N. Y. 1842, 2 vols. 8vo). In a review of 
this work. Prof. Alexander writes; “This new work 
! requires no painful effort of memory to keep its parts 
in order; the perusal in it of the most thorny part of 
Hebrew grammar opens a vista superior in clearness, 
extent, and beauty to that exhibited by any other wri- 
ter. Nothing but the fear of being thought to deal in 
sweeping panegyric prevents our speaking in the highest 
terms” ( Princet . Rep. [1858] x, 197 sq.). Horne (in 
his Bibl. Bib. [1839] p. 197 sq.) does not hesitate to 
pronounce it “the most elaborate and philosophical He- 
brew grammar in the English language.” The truth is, 
Nordheimer had made discoveries in the formative laws 
of language generally, and thus lie was able to master 
the intricate Hebrew, and to simplify its study. He re- 
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ducetl the Hebrew declensions from Stuart’s thirteen 
and Gesenius’s nine to four; entered into the working 
ami make-up of the verb, and accounted for the irregular 
ones on the ground that the regular verbs could not, 
without violation of all proper laws of speech, redupli- 
cate their consonants sufficiently, especially when gut- 
tural, to «4ve the intensive sense required, and that there- 
fore new° ones, called irregular, but normally constituted, 
had to appear. Similar explanations as to the changes 
in other parts of the verb, and in all parts of the Hebrew 
speech, lifted the obscurity from the language of the an- 
cient writings, and made its study an intellectual pleas- 
ure and proiit. Besides this great work, he published A 
Grammatical Analysis of Select Portions of Scripture , or 
a Chrestomathy (1838) The Philosophy of Ecclesiastes, 
briny an Introduction to the Book oj Ecclesiastes , in the 
Biblical Repository (July, 1838). Of this work Prof. 
Rood, who was for ten years president of the theological 
seminary at Gilmanton, N. II., writes: “I think Nord- 
heimer’s masterly power, that in which he excelled 
other writers — such as the Kimchis, Ewald, Gesenins, 
and Prof. Stuart— consisted in the magnificent ease 
and absolute perfection of his analyses. I think that 
this talent was so much a part of his nature that he 
may have been quite unconscious of it. When his 
mind turned itself in a direction that called for the ex- 
ercise of this faculty, it seemed like an eagle soaring 
over the heights, and yet peering into all below. He 
could separate elements, and throw aside all but the in- 
dispensable.” He also contributed several valuable arti- 
cles to the Biblical Repository. Dr. Nordheimer also 
left the following works in 31 S. : A Chaldee and Syriac 
Grammar, in German: — Arabic Grammar, in German : 
— .1 larger Arabic Grammar, in English: — A Transla- 
tion and Exposition of the Book of Ecclesiastes, in Ger- 
man : — Hebrew Concordance , incomplete: — Philological 
Memoranda, etc. 1 1 is to be greatly regretted that Nord- 
heimer did not live to complete his Concordance; the lit- 
tle of it extant proves the master-mind that conceived 
it, and gives promise of a great and valuable work. Like 
his grammar, it would have brought honor to American 
scholarship. We are glad to say that he prided himself 
in his new country, and honored his scholarly associ- 
ates. His criticisms on Iloy’s Hebrew Lexicon in the 
Biblical Repository (April, 1838), art. vi, in which he 
takes occasion to condemn that book because it may 
prove “a reproach to the literary character of the 
country in which it was produced” (p. 490), evince that 
he delighted to be counted a contributor to American 
literary history. See Dr. Robinson, in the Bibliotheca 
Sacra (1813), p. 389-390; Mill, Reminiscences of Dr. 
Isaac Nordheimer, in the New-Englander (July, 1874), 
art. iv. See also Allibone, Diet. Brit, and Amer. Auth. 
s. v. (J. II. W.) 

Nordin, Karl Gustaf, a modern Swedish prelate, 
was born at Stockholm in 1749, and was educated at Up- 
sala. After taking holy orders he rapidly rose to places 
of distinction, and was finally made bishop of I Iernosand. 
He died in 1812. 

Nordlingen, Heinrich of, a celebrated mystic of 
the Middle Ages, flourished towards the close of the 14th 
century. lie was a Dominican; but when brought in 
contact with Tauler at Strasburg he became a most 
faithful adherent of that mystic teacher. When Tauler 
was attacked, because he would not quit the Alsatian 
capital while the ravages of the black death continued, 
Nordlingen defended him, and took occasion to express 
his joy over the great work which the Lord wrought 
through him in the hearts of men in the midst of wretch- 
edness, and remarked that he would prefer to die by the 
black vomit rather than to do anything against the Lord 
(comp. Heumanni opuscula [Norimb. i 747 j, p. 393). 
Nordlingen thereafter experienced persecution from the 
power of the emperor. lie writes, “ 1 have been before 
the princes of this world, who treat me so that 1 have 
no longer any safe residence in this country” (ibid. p. 


881). He remained, however, a steadfast follower of 
Tauler. At Nuremberg, where he visited, he was re- 
garded as a leader of the Friends of God (q. v.). (J. 

II.W.) 

Nordmaim, Leon, a Jewisli-French scholar of 
some prominence, was born at Hegenheim, Alsace, 
about 1835. In consequence of the revolution in 1848, 
his parents emigrated to Germany and settled in Bava- 
ria, where Leon visited the high school. He continued 
his studies at the Ivceum in Strasburg, where he also 
cultivated his Talmudical studies under the direction of 
rabbi Moses Uttenheim. He then visited the rabbinical 
school of Metz, where he graduated with the honors of 
a rabbi ; subsequently he attended several courses of 
lectures at Paris. lie felt a special attachment for the 
late Prof. 31 unk, and became one of his best-beloved 
pupils. He received several calls as minister, which he 
declined, because he did not wish to leave the intellec- 
tual centre at Paris. At the foundation of the *• Alliance 
Israelite Universelle,” he was elected its secretary, an 
occupation congenial to his taste. Later he resigned 
that position, and officiated in several schools as a relig- 
ious teacher. In 1870 he published his book, Textes 
classiques, which deals with several important Hebrew 
passages of Scripture. He died at Paris in July, 1872. 
His untimely death was caused by the privations inci- 
dent to the late Franco- Prussian war. Ilis family he 
had sent out of the country during that time of trial. 
He was kind, genial, and affectionate, ever active in the 
relief of distress and in giving assistance to the poor, 
and in sympathy with all movements undertaken in the 
cause of humanity and progress . — Jewish Times (N. Y. 
Aug. 9, 1872). (J.ll.W.) 

Nores, Giasone di, a noted Italian metaphysician, 
was born at Nicosia, in the island of Cyprus, and flour- 
ished as professor of moral philosophy at the University 
of Padua, where he had been educated. He died in 
1590. He was the author of several critical and philo- 
sophical works. 

Norham, Council at, was convened by Roger, 
archbishop of York and papal legate, in 1151, to deter- 
mine the relation of the Scottish ecclesiastics to the 
English archiepiseopal see over which Roger presided. 
It will be remembered that when pope Gregory divided 
the whole British island into two ecclesiastical prov- 
inces, he confided to the archbishop of York all the dio- 
ceses north of the Trent and the Humber, and that there 
were no episcopal sees in the country now called Scot- 
land, if we except Galloway and Glasgow, and both of 
these were uniformly admitted to belong to the province 
of York, as being part of the Cumbrian or ancient Brit- 
ish Church. By the middle of the 12th century, how- 
ever, the Scottish Church had so largely developed that 
its ecclesiastics sought independence from the English 
metropolitan; and the Council of Norham was con- 
vened to determine, if possible, the question of York's 
supremacy over the Scotch dioceses. The council fail- 
ing to agree, the case was carried to Rome and settled 
by a formal bull, which declared the Church of Scotland 
exempt from all jurisdiction but that of the apostolic 
see itself. The bishopric of Glasgow, the most impor- 
tant of all Scotland, was also filled by the pope about 
this time. See Russell, Hist, of the Ch. in Scotland , i, 
107 sq. See also Scotland. (J. II. \V.) 

Noris, Enrico, a distinguished Italian prelate, noted 
as a theologian and arclueologist, was born of English 
parentage at Verona Aug. 29, 1631. He studied philos- 
ophy and theology with the Jesuits at Rimini. The 
reading of the works of St. Augustine so influenced his 
mind that he was led to join the Augustines at Rimini. 
His zeal and learning soon attracted the attention of his 
superiors, and he was called by the general to Rome, 
where every facility was afforded him to continue his 
studies. He became professor successively at Pesaro, 
Perugia, and Padua, lie was now attacked by the Jes- 
uits as inclining to Jansenism, but the grand-duke of 
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Tuscany chose him for his theologian, and appointed ' 
him professor of theology in the University of Pisa. 
The queen of Sweden appointed him also member of 
the academy she had just founded at Rome. Innocent 
XII made him librarian of the Vatican, and created him 
cardinal in 1605. This high position did not shelter 
him from the accusations of the Jesuits, which contin- 
ued even after his death, Feb. 23, 1704; but they never 
succeeded in making him lose the confidence and friend- 
ship of the pope. Xoris wrote llistoria Pelagian a, et 
dissert at io de synodo v cecumenica, etc. (Padua, 1673, 
fol. ; Lcips. 1677, fol. ; new ed., with the addition of five 
historical dissertations, Louvain, 1702, fol.). Maeedo 
and Hardouin attacked with great violence this work, 
which, by defending the doctrine of Augustine con- 
cerning grace, could be considered as favorable to Jan- 
senism. Xoris answered; but, although his answer was 
approved by the court of Rome, his work was placed in 
the Index in 1747 by the Spanish Inquisition, and kept 
in it for ten years, in spite of the representations of pope 
Benedict XIV : — Dissertatio duplex de duobns minimis 
JJiocletiani et Licinii , cum auctuario chronologico de vo- 
tis , etc. (Padua, 1675, 4to ): — Cenotaphia Pisana Caii et 
Lucii Ciesarum dissert at ionibus illustrata. (Venice, 1681, 
fol. ; and in Burmann, Thesaurus antiq . Ital. vol. viii) : — 
Epistola consular is, in qua collegia ,lxx consulum , etc. 
(Bologna, 1683, 4to) : — Annus et Epochal Cyro-macedo - 
jium, etc. (Florence, 1689, 4to; 2d ed. 1692, fol.; aug- 
mented by the two following, which were first pub- 
lished in 1691 ) : — De Paschali Latinorum cyclo annorum 
Ixxxiv : — De Cyclo paschali Ravemuite annorum xcv. 
The complete works of Xoris were published by Maffei, 
Peter, and Jerome Ballerini (Verona, 1729-41, 5 vols. 
8vo). The fourth volume contains a history of the Do- 
natists, which Xoris had left unpublished. See Bian- 
chini, Vite degli Arcadi, vol. i; Ballerini, Vie de Xoris , 
in the above-mentioned complete edition, vol. iv; Xice- 
ron, Mem. vol. iii; Chaufepie, Diet.; Fabroni, Vital lta- 
lorum, vol. vi. — Hoefer, Xour. Biog. Generate, xxxviii, 
260 ; Migne, Xour. Encycl. Theologique, iii, 1 16. (J. X. P.) 

Noritioli, a name applied by Tertullian to catechu- 
mens (q. v.), because they were just entering upon that 
state which made them candidates for eternal life. 

Nork, Friedrich, a noted Orientalist, was a con- 
vert from Judaism, his name formerly being Selig Korn. 
He was born at Kollin, in Prussia, in the year 1804. 
He studied philology, especially the ancient languages, 
wrote for different periodicals, while residing at Leipsic, 
Halle, and other places, and died in 1850. Xork was 
a voluminous writer, and some of his works will al- 
ways be consulted with profit by theological and philo- 
logical students. The most important of his writings 
are, Braminen und Babbinen, Oder Indien das Stamm 
land der Ilebrder und ihrer Fabeln (Meissen, 1836) : — 
Mythen der alien Perser , a Is Quellen christl. Glaubens - 
lehren (Leips. 1835 ) : — Die Weihnachts- u. Osterfeier er- 
klart aus dem Sonncnkultus der Orientalen( ibid. 1838) : — 
Rabbinische Quellen und Parallelen zu neutestamentlichen 
Shrift stellen, mit Benutzung der Schriften von IJght- 
foot , Wet stein, j (euschcn, Schottgen , Danz u. a. (ibid. 
1839 ): — Vergleichende Jfy dialogic zum ndheren Ver- 
stdnduiss der Bibelstellen (ibid. 1836): — Der Prophet 
Elias, ein Sonnenmythus (ibid. 1837 ) : — Das Leben Mosis 
aus dem astrognostischen Standpunkte betrachtet (ibid. 
1 838) : — II ebrdisch-chalddisch-rubbinisches 1 1 ’orterbuch 
(Li. Grimma, 1842) : — Etgmologisch-symbolisch-mytholo- 
gisches Real- Worterbuch fur Bibelforscher, Archdologen, 
etc. (Stuttgard, 1843, 4 vols .) : — Der Mystagog, oder Deu- 
tung der Geheimlehren , Symbole und Feste der christl. 
Kirche (Leips. 1838) : — Die Cotter Syriens (Stuttgard, 
1842). See Fiirst, Bibl. Judaica, ii, 204 sq. ; Stein- 
sehneider, Bibliographisches JJandbuch, p. 103, No. 1453 
sq. (Ii. I’.) 

Normal Year. See Year. 

Norman Architecture is that species of archi- 
tectural style which is counted a part of the Romanesque 


| (q. v.), and which, as its name implies, originated among 
and was chiefly used by the Xormans (q. v.). Soon 
after their conquest of the north of France they began 
to erect very large churches and cathedrals in memory 
i of their victories. Their conquests supplied them with 
I the means for erecting such large edifices, which they 
desired as monuments worthy of their great conquests. 
They accordingly expanded the dimensions of many of 
the small churches then common in France, while to a 
great extent retaining the style of the buildings. They 
seem also to have borrowed some of their ideas from the 
Rhine. See Gothic Architecture. 

The leading characteristics of the Xorman. or, as it 
is sometimes called, Anglo-Xorman architectural style, 
are size and massiveness, combined with simplicity. The 
Xormans evidently adopted the old Latin plan (derived 
from the Basilica) of central and side aisles, and at the 
east end they invariably placed a semicircular apse. 
They seized on the tower as a distinguishing feature, 
and developed it as their style progressed. In the early 
period they used but few mouldings, and those were prin- 
cipally confined to small features, such as the string, 
impost, abacus, and base, the archways being either 



Early Norman Arch, Westminster Hall, A.D. 10D0. 
perfectly plain or formed with a succession of square 
angles, and the capitals of the pillars, etc., were for the 
most part entirely devoid of ornament. Sculpture was 
very sparingly used before the 12th century, and was 
frequently added to the earlier buildings at some later 
period. As the style advanced, greater lightness and 
enrichment were introduced, and some of the later spec- 
imens exhibit a profusion of ornaments. The mould- 
ings were but little varied, and consisted principally of 
rounds and hollows, with small fillets, and sometimes 
splays intermixed. A very common mode of decorating 
buildings in this style was with rows of small shallow 
niches or panels, which were often formed of intersect- 
ing arches, and some of them were frequently pierced to 
form windows. The doorways were often very deeply 
recessed, and had several small shafts in the jambs, 
which, when first introduced, were cut on the same 
stones with the other parts of the work and built up in 
courses, but at the latter end of the style they were fre- 
quently set separately, like the Early English, and occa- 
sionally were also banded; in nianv doorways, especially 
small ones, the opening reached no higher than the level 
of the springing of the. arch, and was terminated flat, the 
tympanum or space above it being usually tilled with 
sculpture or other ornament. The windows were not 
usually of large size, and in general appearance resem- 
bled small doors; they had no mullions, but sometimes 
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Late Norman Doorway, Middleton Stoney, Oxford, c.l ICO. 

they were arranged in pairs (not un frequently under a 
larger arch), with a single shaft between them ; towards 
the end of the style they were occasionally grouped to- 
gether in threes, like the Early English. The pillars at 
first were very massive, but subsequently became much 
lighter; they were sometimes channelled, or moulded 
in zigzag or spiral lines, as at Durham Cathedral ; in 
plan they differed considerably, though not so much as 
in some of the later styles; the commonest forms were 
plain circles, or polygons, sometimes with small shafts 
attached, and a cluster of four large semicircles with 
smaller shafts in rectangular recesses between them. 
The buttresses were most commonly broad, and of small 
projection, either uniting with the face of the parapet, 
or terminating just below the cornice; sometimes they 
had small shafts worked on the angles, and occasionally 
half-shafts were used instead of buttresses. Spires and 
pinnacles were not used in this style, but there are some 
turrets, of rather late date, which have conical tops, as 
at the west end of Rochester Cathedral, and in Nor- 
mandy several small church towers have steep pyrami- 
dal stone roofs. It was not till towards the end of the 
Norman style that groining on a large scale was prac- 



Norman Window, St. John’s, Devizes, c. 1100. 


ticed; at an early period the aisles of churches were 
vaulted with plain groining without bosses or diagonal 
ribs, but the main parts had fiat ceilings, or were cov- 
ered with cylindrical vaults, as at the chapel in the 
White Tower of London. The Norman arch was round, 
either semicircular or horse-shoe, and sometimes the 
impost moulding or capital was considerably below the 
level of the springing, and the mouldings of the arch 
were prolonged vertically down to it; this arrangement 
was common in the arches round the semicircular apses 
of churches, as at St. Bartholomew’s, in West Smith- 
field, London; it was not till the latter part of the 12th 
century, when the Norman style was in a state of tran- 
sition into Early English, that the pointed arch was 
commonly introduced, but some buildings erected at 
this period retained the Norman characteristics in con- 
siderable purity. The best example in the British realm 
of an early ecclesiastical structure in this style is the 
chapel in the White Tower of London ; later specimens 
are to be found in very many English cathedrals and 
parish churches ; the churches of Ifiley, Oxford, and 
Barfreston, Kent, are striking examples of late date; 
the latter of these shows considerable signs of the near 
approach of the Early English style. 

The Norman style of architecture prevailed from 
about the beginning of the 10th century till the death 
of William the Conqueror, near the end of the 11th cen- 
tury. In Normandy there are many examples, the 
churches at Caen being well-known buildings of the 
date of William. This style of architecture was taken 
into England by the Normans at the Conquest, 10G6. 
They there extended the scale of the buildings, as they 
had done in Normandy, preserving, however, many lo- 
cal peculiarities of the Saxon style which they found 
in the country. The chapel in the White Tower of the 
Tower of London is, as we have said, the earliest exam- 
ple of pure Norman work in England. There are, how- 
ever, it may be added, many buildings, both in England 
and Scotland, which date from before the end of the 
12th century, when the pointed style began to be used. 
Durham, Li ndisfarne, Canterbury, Dunfermline, are par- 
tially Norman, besides many other churches and castles. 
There are some buildings of this style dating back even 
to the time of Edward the Confessor, or earlier still, but 
the style is so very rude that it can hardly claim the 
name of Norman. The Anglo-Norman is heavier than 
the French-Norrnan, the cylindrical nave piers of the 
above buildings being much more massive than those 
of French works. To relieve this heaviness, the chev- 
ron, spiral, and other groovings were cut in the piers. 
The mouldings and forms of doors, windows, etc., are 
the same as those of Normandy. There is one remark- 
able difference in the plans of the Early Norman 
churches in the two countries: in France the apse at 
the east end is always semicircular; in England this 
form was gradually given up ; and towards the end of 
the style the square east end was universally adopted. 
See Milman, Hist, of Latin Christianity , viii, 436, 437 ; 
Parker, Glossary of Architecture, s. v. ; Milner, Hccles. 
Arch, of England during the Middle Ages (Lond. 1811, 
8vo), eh. iii; Chambers, Cyclop . s. v. 

Norman, Georg. See Sweden. 

Normans (i. e. Northmen , or Norse-meii ), a name 
generally limited in its application to those sea-rovers 
who established themselves in that part of France call- 
ed after them Normandy, is sometimes applied also to 
the early inhabitants of Norway, and is often extended 
to embrace in its meaning, as it did in the Middle Ages, 
those numerous Saxon tribes who inhabited the pen- 
insula of Jutland, and in the 9th and 10th centuries 
invaded Russia, Iceland, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
France, German)', Netherlands, and even lauded in 
England, and possibly, too, were the first Europeans 
who set foot on the American shore. The Germans and 
French called the piratical hordes who ravaged their 
shores Normans or Northmen ; the Saxons, usually 
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Danes or Eastmen. They were also distinguished by (he 
latter as Mark - or March-men (from Dcn-marA), as A sk- 
men (i. e. men of the «$/*eM-ships), and as the Heathen. 
The primary cause of the plundering expeditions south- 
ward and westward across the seas, undertaken by the 
Norse vikings ( vikingar meaning either “warriors,” nr 
more probably dwellers on the vies, i. e. bays or fiords), 
as they called themselves, under leaders who took the 
name of “sea-kings,” was doubtless the over-population 
and consequent scarcity of food in their native homes; 
besides, the relish for a life of warlike adventure, con- 
joined with the hope of rich booty, strongly attracted 
them; while — at least as long as the old Scandinavian 
religion lasted (i. e, till about the end of the 10th cen- 
tury) — death in battle was not a thing to be dreaded, 
for the slain hero passed into a region of eternal triumph 
in the Walhalla of Odin. Finally, discontent with the 
ever-increasing power of the greater chiefs, or kings, 
induced many of the nobles with their followers to seek 
new homes. 

The invasions of these heathen warriors into France 
were most numerous from the death of Charlemagne to 
the beginning of the 10th century. The invaders remain- 
ed mostly heathen. Occasionally some chieftain with his 
followers consented to be baptized, and to acknowledge 
the king of France for his sovereign, on which condi- 
tion they received a portion of land. The most im- 
portant of these invasions was that of 91*2, under the 
guidance of the Norwegian chief Ilrolf, better known as 
Kollo, first duke of Normandy, and direct ancestor in 
the sixth generation of William the Conqueror. King 
Charles III, it is said, offered Kollo a considerable ter- 
ritory on the north of France, and his daughter Gisla 
for wife, on the condition of his advancing no farther 
into the country, and defending the kingdom against 
further invasions from his countrymen. Kollo accept- 
ed, the treaty was concluded at St. Clair, on the Epte 
(A.D. 912), and the Normans took possession of the 
northern portion of France, from the Andelle to the sea, 
which was from them called Normandy. Kollo was soon 
after baptized by archbishop Franco of Kouen, together 
with his followers. A certain archbishop Arvteus, of 
Ilheims, is said to have been very active in the conver- 
sion of these Normans. Still the mass of the people re- 
mained heathen ; the occasional conversions were mostly 
the result of temporal considerations, and the converts 
not unfrequently returned to idolatry". It is even related 
of Kollo that after his baptism he continued to worship 
his former deities along with the true God. Under the 
reign of his son the Normans had already become fully 
identified with the French, having even adopted the 
language of the country. This contributed naturally 
to attach them more to the religion of the French ; and 
it is said that their count, William, went so far in his 
enthusiasm for Christianity as to contemplate retire- 
ment into a convent. Fresh arrivals of heathen Nor- 
mans would occasionally, however, stop for a moment 
all progress. At the same time with Kollo’s invasion, 
another army of the Normans had landed upon the 
western coasts of France, and established itself strongly 
near the mouth of the Loire. A part of them settled, 
in 921, in Brittany and around Nantes. See France. 

The invasions of the Northmen into England were still 
more numerous and important; they sought at an early 
moment to secure a permanent footing in that country. 
The first invasion we find recorded took place in 787 ; 
after 795 they became quite common. Numerous battles 
which took place between the Anglo-Saxons and the 
Normans in 832 and 833 show that the latter had al- 
ready advanced far inland, and were trying to establish 
themselves permanently. Here, as in France, we find 
their leaders gradually embracing the Christian faith in 
exchange for land secured to them. One of their prin- 
cipal invasions was that led by the renowned Kagnar 
Lodbrog. After a long struggle they succeeded, in 870, 
in securing the whole western portion of England, and 
from thence they gradually spread into other parts of 


the country. Finally, the Anglo-Saxon king, Alfred, 
succeeded in making a treaty by which the Normans 
received about half the country, on the condition of 
their king, Gudruna, submitting to baptism, and recog- 
nising king Alfred as his suzerain. The English chron- 
icles consider Alfred as having converted the Danes; 
yet Northumberland remained still heathen, and in 
other parts the Norman population was only in part 
Christian. From a treaty concluded by Edward, Al- 
fred’s successor, with the subsequent Danish king, Gud- 
run, it appears however that Christianity was already 
the state religion of the Danish population in England 
in the early part of the 10th century. The penalties 
imposed on such as fell back into idolatry, laws for the 
security of Church property, etc., prove that it was 
legally recognised. We also find Normans holding 
high offices in the Church. Fresh invasions of the 
Normans and inroads into the territory of the Anglo- 
Saxons continued during the 10th century. Their 
frontiers were gradually extended, and finally, in 1016, 
the Dane Canute was recognised king of England. 
Once on the throne, he sought to heal the dissensions 
existing between the two parties by his mild and mod- 
erate administration. lie issued a number of decrees 
concerning ecclesiastical subjects. The Christian re- 
ligion was alone recognised, but needed the support of 
the government in order successfully to resist the influ- 
ence of the heathen Norman emigrants: thus, in 1012, 
archbishop ^Elfetah of Canterbury, having been made 
prisoner, had been cruelly put to death by the Danes, 
who were incensed at the zeal he had displayed for 
their conversion. The Norman dynasty founded by 
Canute was of short duration; the brother of the last 
Anglo-Saxon king, Edward the Confessor, ascended the 
throne of England thirty years after Canute, but he 
never fully succeeded in conciliating the Normans; and 
under his. successor, Harold II, the French Normans in- 
vaded the kingdom, under the guidance of William the 
Conqueror, in 10GC. Thus England fell again under 
Norman rule ; yet the conquerors adopted the customs, 
laws, and language of the conquered, and the Norman 
element exercised no marked influence on religious or 
ecclesiastical matters. See England. 

In Ireland the Norman invasions commenced about 
the end of the 8th century, and after many efforts they 
succeeded in 852 in founding there a kingdom, of which 
the centre was at Dublin, but which did not stand long. 
They also founded less important settlements, which 
they had much trouble in defending against the native 
inhabitants. We possess but little information con- 
cerning the particulars of their conversion, but most of 
the Norman inhabitants of Ireland appear to have been 
Christians in the middle of the 11th century. 

Iceland was discovered by the Northmen in 860, and 
settled in 874. In 876 or 877 Greenland was discovered, 
and a colony was planted there by Eric the Ked in 983- 
985. 

It is from the latter country that, according to Ice- 
landic sagas, the Northmen went out and discovered 
America in 98G, touching at Newfoundland; and that in 
1001 thirty-five men went out again to further pursue 
the discovery, under the leadership of Leif, son of Eric 
the Ked, and besides visiting Newfoundland, they 
touched at what is now supposed to be Nova Scotia and 
the coast of New England. At the last-named land 
they wintered, and returned to Greenland, their vessels 
freighted with timber. In the following year Leifs 
brother Thorwald visited, it is supposed, Mount Hope 
Bay, K. I. In 1004 these Northmen explored the coast 
eastward, but had a skirmish with the Indians, and lost 
their leader. In 1005 they returned to Greenland; but 
in 1007 lvarlscfni, a rich Icelander, set sail for the New 
England coast — by them called Yinland (Vine-Land) — 
with three ships, one hundred and sixty men, and some 
cattle, and passed three winters on the New England 
coast; but the hostility of the natives finally obliged 
him to quit the country. The old Icelandic MSS. 
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make visits to Vinland or to Mark-land (Nova Scotia) 
in 1121, 1285, and 1347. The trntlifulness of the sagas 
is insisted upon by Northern scholars, because Adam of 
Bremen, almost contemporary with the voyage of Thor- 
finn, states, on the authority of the Danish king Est- 
rithson, that Vinland was so called because of the vines 
which grew wild there. The latest documentary evi- 
dence, however, is the Venetian narrative of Nicolo 
Zeno, who visited Greenland about 1390, and records 
that he met with fishermen there who had been on the 
American coast. (See Anderson, America not discover- 
ed by Columbus.') 

In Russia the Northmen were called Varangians, or 
sea-rovers. Rurik, a Northman, occupied Novgorod in 
862, and founded the dynasty which gave sovereigns 
to Russia until 1598. About 865 the Varangians ap- 
peared with a fleet before Constantinople, and it was not 
until an alliance was made between Vladimir the Great, 
who adopted Christianity, and the Greek emperor (988) 
that the incursions ceased. Soon afterwards a Varan- 
gian body-guard was adopted at Constantinople, and 
from that time till the fall of the Eastern empire the 
Byzantine sovereigns trusted their lives to no other 
household troops. The Codex Flateyensis of Iceland 
gives the number of the Varangian Guard in the 1 1th 
century at 300. Among the antiquities in the Museum 
of Christiania are Byzantine coins of 842-867, found in 
ploughing the fields of Aggerhuus, in Norway. 

The invasions of the Normans in Southern Italy dur- 
ing the 11th century are of no special interest, from an 
ecclesiastical standpoint, as these invaders were already 
Christians. We must only notice that by their recog- 
nition of the papal supremacy over Naples and Sicily, as 
also by the aid they gave to the Roman see against the 
Roman -German empire, they signally contributed to 
establish and increase the temporal power of the popes. 
See Maurer, Bekehrung d. Norwegischen Sta mines z. 
Christenthum (Munich, 1855, 1856, 2 vols.); Palgrave, 
The History of Normandy and of England (Lond. 1851- 
1857, 2 vols.); Depping, Histoire des Expeditions M ari- 
dities des Nor mantis et de lenr Etablissement en France 
an 10' <e Siecle (2d ed. 1843, 2 vols.); Wheaton, History 
of the Northmen from the Earliest Times to the Conquest 
of England (Lond. 1831) ; Worsaa?, Minder om de Danske 
og Normdndene i England , Skotland , og Jrland (Copenli. 
1851) ; Lappenberg, Gesch. von England (Hamb. 1834- 
1837); Hardwick, Ch. Hist. J/. A. p. 103, 105, 106, 129- 
131 ; Milman, Hist. Lat . Christianity , vol. iii and iv (see 
Index in vol.viii); Hill, Engl. Monustieism, p. 222-224, 
247, 267 ; Maelear, Hist. Christian Missions in the M. A . 
p. 229-301, 276, 277. (J. H. W.) 

Nornae, or, as they are also termed, the Parcce of 
the Northern mythology, were three young women, by 
name Urd, Verdande, and Skidd, i. e. Past, Present, and 
Future. They sit by the Urdar-wells under the world- 
tree Yggdrasil, and there determine the fate both of 
gods and men. Every day they draw water from the 
spring, and with it and the clay that lies around the 
wells sprinkle the ash-tree Yggdrasil. that its branches 
may not rot and wither away. Besides these three 
great norns, there are also many inferior ones, both 
good and bad; for, says the prose Edda, when a man 
is born there is a norn to determine his fate; and the 
same authority tells us that the unequal destinies of 
men in the world arc attributable to the different dispo- 
sitions ot the norns. These lesser norns corresponded 
to the genii of classic mythology. Women who pos- 
sessed the power of prediction or magic also bore this 
name. — Chambers’s Cyclopaedia, s. v. See Norse My- 
thology. 

Norojentzi, a sect of dissenters from the Russo- 
Greek Church (q. v.), who are strongly in favor of mar- 
riage, in opposition to those who prefer a life of celibacy. 

Norrie, Robert, an Anglican divine who flourished 
in Scotland near the opening of the ISth century as 
pastor at Dundee, in the diocese of Brechin, is noted for 
VII. — M 


his severity against Presbyterianism and all advocates 
of the Kirk. He was at one time recommended for the 
bishopric as successor to Falconer (q.v.), but this scheme 
failed. 41e was, however, afterwards made bishop of 
Angus, and as such flourished until about 1750. He 
found much opposition in his diocese, and died respected 
b} r a few, but hated by many. See Stephens, Hist, of 
the Church of Scotland, iv, 203, 207, 222-224. 

Norris, Edward, a divine of American colonial 
days, was born in England about 15S9, and came to this 
country in 1639. In the mother country he had been a 
teacher and minister in Gloucester; in the colonies he 
devoted himself entirely to pulpit labors. In 1640 he 
was made pastor at Salem, Mass., and served that charge 
until his death, April 10, 1659. He was tolerant, did 
not join in the persecution of Gorton and the Anabap- 
tists, and withstood the witchcraft delusion of 1651-54; 
but in 1653 he wrote in favor of making war with the 
Dutch. He published in London in 1636 a treatise on 
Asking for, Temporal Blessings, and The Neio Gospel not 
the True Gospel, etc. (1638, 4to), a reply to John Trask’s 
True Gospel Vindicated (Lond. 1636). See Drake, Diet , 
of A mer. Biog. p. 662. 

Norris, Edwin, an eminent English ethnological 
and philological writer, was born at Taunton Oct. 24, 
1795. In 1814, immediately after the restoration of 
peace, he travelled for some time on the Continent as 
private tutor in a family, chiefly in the south of Italy. 
After his return to England he was appointed in 1826 
to a post in the East India House, from which he re- 
tired with a pension in 1836, in consequence of the ar- 
rangements connected with the renewal of the charter. 
In the same year his extensive knowledge of languages 
led to his election as assistant secretary to the Royal 
Asiatic Society, an office which involved the chief share 
in the editorship of the society’s Transactions . In 1847 
he received from government the appointment of trans- 
lator to the Foreign Office. He was appointed in 1856 
principal secretary to the Royal Asiatic Society. A 
short time before he had been made editor of the Eth- 
nographical Library, undertaken in 1853, to embrace 
accounts of voyages to savage countries and other con- 
tributions to ethnographical science. The last edition 
of Prichard’s Natural History of Man appeared with 
additions under his superintendence in 1855. A Gram- 
mar of the English Language, from a MS. by the Rev. 
R. M. Macbrair in the British Museum, is also “edited 
with additions by E. Norris,” and a Grammar of the 
Bornu or Kapuri Language (Lond. 1853, 8vo) was de- 
veloped by him from a series of dialogues sent home 
from Rornu by Richardson, the African traveller, who 
died before his return to England. In addition to these 
acknowledged works, Mr. Norris was frequently en- 
gaged ill superintending the publications of the Bible 
Society in the Tahitian and other languages, and was 
a contributor to the Penny Cyclopaedia, the Penny Mag- 
azine, and other works of large circulation. His rep- 
utation is, however, chiefly founded on papers which 
appeared in the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic So- 
ciety. In one, in 1845, “On the Kapur-di-Giri Rock 
Inscription,” he pointed out the method of deciphering 
an alphabet which was previously unknown, and the 
discovery was characterized by Prof. II. H. Wilson, in a 
paper which accompanied that of Mr. Norris, as “an 
unexpected and interesting accession to our knowledge 
of the paleography and ancient history of India.” A 
paper “ On the Assyrian and Babylonian Weights,” and 
another “On the Scythic Version of the Behistun In- 
scription,” are also of peculiar value. The whole of Sir 
Henry Rawlinson’s papers on the cuneiform inscriptions, 
sent from Persia and published in the society’s Trans- 
actions, passed through Mr. Norris’s hands as editor. 
The chief result, however, of his Oriental studies is his 
Assyrian Dictionary. Three volumes of this work were 
published in 1868, 1870, and 1872 respectively, com- 
prising the letters Aleph to Nun. Much of the con- 
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tents of these volumes has no doubt become antiquated, 
and many of the tentative meanings assigned to words 
may be rejected hereafter; still they will always be ac- 
knowledged to contain a great amount of useful and 
trustworthy information, showing on every page the 
vast extent of Mr. Norris’s reading; while those who 
use his work cannot but admire the singular candor 
and modesty with which he places before his fellow- 
students the results of his inquiries. The works hith- 
erto mentioned, while they are the principal, are by no 
means the sole fruits of Mr. Norris’s philological labors. 
For some time he paid considerable attention to the 
Celtic dialects, ami in 1850 published in two volumes 
the text and translation of three Cornish dramas, con- 
stituting by far the greater portion of the existing relics 
of Cornish literature. Of other publications, we may 
mention , 1 Specimen of the Vai Language of H'esf 
At rica (1851): — *4 Granwiar of the Bormi or Kanuri 
Language (1853); and Dialogues , and a Small Portion 
of the New Testament in the English , A rabic, J/aussa , 
and Bornu Languages (1853). A disposition naturally 
modest and retiring impeded the recognition of Mr. 
Norris's merits in the great world (his only honors were 
a foreign membership of the German Oriental Society 
and a Bonn honorary degree of doctor of philosophy) ; 
but none who had the happiness of his acquaintance, or 
who have carefully studied any of his works, will with- 
hold their tribute to such a rare union of excellences. 
Edwin Norris died Dec. 10, 1872. See English Cyclop. 
s. v. ; Allibone, Diet, of Brit, and A mer. A uthors, s. v. ; 
Presb. Qu. Rev. April, 1873, p. 385, 

Norris, Henry Handley, an English divine, 
was born about 1771 ; studied at Newcomb’s School, 
Hackney, and at St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, where 
he graduated B.A. in 1707, and M.A. in 1806. He sub- 
sequently became perpetual curate of St. John’s Chapel, 
Ilacknev, which was erected into the district rectorate 
of South Hackney in 1831; he was afterwards made 
prebendary of Idandaff in 1810, and of St. Paul in 1825. 
He died in 1851. His chief works are, A Practical Ex- 
position of the Tendency and Proceedings of the Bible 
Society (2d ed. Loud. 1814, 8vo) : — A respectful Letter to 
the Earl of Liverpool on the Bible Society (Loud. 1822, 
8vo) ; a vindication of it was published in 1823: — The 
Origin , Progress , and Existing Circumstances of the Lon- 
don Society for Promoting Christianity among the Jews; 
an Historical Inquiry (Loud. 1825, Svo) : — The Good 
Shepherd; a Sermon on John x , 11 (funeral of the veil, 
archdeacon Watson) (Loud. 1830, 8vo). — Darling, Cy- 
clop. Bibliog. ii, 2211. (J. N. P.) 

Norris, John (l), an English divine and Platonic 
philosopher, was born at Collingborne Kingston, Wilt- 
shire, in 1657. lie studied at the University of Ox- 
ford, where he graduated, and of which he became fellow 
in 1680. 1 Te was an ardent admirer of Plato, and trans- 

lated Hubert Waryng’s Effigies amor is into English un- 
der the title of The Picture of Love Unveiled (Loiul. 
16S2, 12mo). 'Fliis work brought him into relations with 
Henry More (q. v.), the most eminent Platonic philos- 
opher of England at that time, and with two distin- 
guished women — lady Masham and Mrs. Astell; but 
when, a few years afterwards, t lie tendency of Locke’s 
philosophy to one extreme of belief provoked a contro- 
versy which travelled the length and breadth of Europe, 
he was found with the opposite party — followers of Des 
Cartes and Malebranche. In 1680 he was appointed to 
the curacy of Newton St. Lo, an<l in 1691 was transferred 
to that of Bemerton, near Sarum, where he died in 1711. 
Norris was a tine writer for strength and thought, and 
his sentiments are commonly just. “ His philosophical 
activity,” says Tulloch, “only commenced with the ter- 
mination of the Cambridge movement. lie carried it 
forward to another age, hut he did not himself belong 
to it. Norris, indeed, stands bv himself in the history 
of English philosophy, the solitary Platonist of the liev- 
olution tern, who handed on the torch of idealism into 


the next century, till it was grasped by the vigorous 
and graceful hands of Berkeley, it may be difficult to 
trace any direct connection between the author of the 
Principles of Human Knowledge ami the author of The 
Theory of the Ideal, or Intelliyent World. There may 
have been no indebtedness on the part of the Dublin 
idealist to the idealist of Bemerton, but the impulse of 
thought is the same ; the line of Platonic speculation runs 
forward from one to the other. Norris lias completely 
passed out of sight, and Berkeley is a familiar name to 
every student of philosophy. But Norris, although half 
forgotten, is really as striking and significant a figure in 
the history of English philosophy. He was an idealist 
of the purest type, sustained by the loftiest inspiration.” 
(Rational Theology and Christian Philosophy, ii, 453, 
454). 1 1 is principal works are, An Account of Reason 

and Faith in Relation to the Mysteries of Christianity 
(London, 1697, Svo), written in refutation of Toland’s 
Christianity not Mysterious. “He attempted to prove,” 
says Franck, “not that reason deceives us, for if this 
were so there would be no longer any distinction be- 
tween truth and error, but that it is not sufficient for us 
in the measure we possess, not being so extensive as 
truth -itself, or as the truths we need to know for our 
guidance and our support, and that, besides our instinc- 
tive and demonstrative knowledge, we need revelation. 
We are not to choose between reason ami some other 
power contradicting her assertions, but only to examine 
whether any dogma in which we are asked to believe 
is a revealed dogma or not ; whether it is to be regarded 
as a result of the human mind, or whether there are 
historical proofs that it emanated from a divine source, 
and lias been imparted to us by supernatural means.” 
Beason, according to Norris, is simply the exact measure 
of truth ; i. e. divine reason, which differs only from hu- 
man reason in degree, not in nature. Jn his Essay to- 
wards the Theory of the Ideal, or Intelligible World 
(Loud. 1701-4, 2 vols. 8vo), to which we have referred 
above in the quotation from Tulloch, Norris gives a 
complete exposition of Malebranche’s system — the the- 
ory that we perceive all things in God, whose thoughts, 
to use such a term, are our ideal forms — which he greatly 
admired, and he refutes with great power the assertions 
of Locke and of the sensualists. Besides the above, lie 
wrote H ierocles upon the Golden Verses of the Pythago- 
reans (Oxf. 1682, 8vo) : — An Idea of Happiness (Loud. 
1683, 4to) : — A Carnival of Knaves, or Whiggism 
plainly Displayed and Burlesqued (ibid. 1683, 4 to): — 
Tractatus adversus reprobat ionis absolute decritvm 
(ibid. 1683, 4to) : — Poems and Discourses occasionally 
written (ibid. 1684, 8 vo) : — A Collection of Miscellanies, 
consisting of Poems, Essays, Discourses, and Letters 
(Oxf. 1087, 8vo; 5th ed. Loud. 1716, Svo) : — The Theory 
and Regulation of Love, a Moral Essay , in two Penis ; 
to which are added Letters, Philosophical ami Moral, be- 
tween the A athor and Dr. Henry More (Oxf. 1688, Svo) : 
— Reason and Religion, or the Grounds and Measures of 
Devotion considered from the Nature ef God and the 
Nature of Man (Loud. 1689, 8vo) : — Upon the Conduct 
of Human Life with Reference to the Study of Learning 
and Knowledge (ibid. 1690-91, Svo) : — Christian Blessed- 
ness (ibid. 1690, 8vo); in 1691 be wrote a deft nee of this 
work, which had been attacked by the Separatists: — 
Practical Discourses upon several Divine Subjects (ibid. 
1691-98, 4 vols. Svo; often reprinted): — Tiro 7 'realises 
concerning the Divine Light (ibid. 1692, Svo); directed 
against the Quakers: — Spiritual Counsel , or the Fa- 
ther's Advice to his Children (ibid. 1694, Svo): — Letters 
concerning the Love of God (ibid. 1695, 1705, Svo): — .4 
Philosophical Discourse concerning the Natural Immor- 
tality of the Soul (ibid. 1708, Svo); Dodwell wrote an 
answer to this work at the close of his Natural Mortal- 
ity of the Human Soul (1708), and pretends to prove his 
position by texts of Scripture: — Treatise concerning 
Christian Prudence (ibid. 1710, 8vo) : — Treatise concern- 
ing Humility (ibid. 1710, 8vo). See Biographia Britan- 
nica, s. v. ; Chalmers, General Biog. Diet. s. v. ; Franck, 
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Diet, des sciences philosophiques, vol. iv; Darling. Cycl. 
Bibliog . ii, 2211 ; Lewes, Hist, of Philos, vol. ii; Ueber- 
weg, Ilist. of Philos, ii, 89, 36G ; Tulloeh, Rat. Theol. in 
England in the Yith Century , ii, 227, 443, 452 sq.; Mid- 
dleton, Life, i, 19, G4, 75, 176, 374, 378, 481 ; ii, 71, 170, 
228, 242; Hagenbach, 1 list, of Doctrines, ii, 183, 193, 
225, 227. (J. H.W.) 

Norris, John (2), an English philanthropist to 
whom Cambridge University is greatly indebted, was 
born at Norfolk in 1734. He died Jan. 3, 1777, at Lon- 
don. He was of a peculiarly serious turn of mind, fond 
of inquiry into religious subjects, of very strong sense 
and extensive learning, a lover of justice, of great hu- 
manity, and ever extending his bounty to distressed 
objects: but he was of a reserved disposition, so that he 
seldom conciliated the affections, except of those who 
most intimately knew him ; and, though respected by 
all, there were few who felt themselves cheerful in bis 
society. His regard for religion strongly testified itself 
in his will, whereby, among a number of charitable leg- 
acies to a large amount, he left an estate of ,£190 per 
annum for the purpose of establishing a professorship at 
Cambridge, with a salary of £120 per year to the pro- 
fessor, besides other advantages for lectures on religious 
subjects. Upon his death this, with other trusts, was 
carried into execution, and was called the Norrisian 
Professorship, the inestimable value of which establish- 
ment has been proved by the lectures published by Dr. 
Hey, and numerous disputations upon religious subjects 
printed at the Cambridge press, under the title of Nor- 
risian Prize Essays. Mr. Norris’s estate, worth about 
£4000 per annum, descended to his daughter. 

Norris, John (3), an American philanthropist, one 
of the founders of the theological seminary in Ando- 
ver, was born about 1751, and was for many years a re- 
spectable merchant in Salem, Mass. March 21, 1808, 
he gave $10,000 towards establishing the institution at 
Andover. This was a day of unequalled munificence, 
for on the same day Messrs. Brown and Bartlet, mer- 
chants of Newburyport, gave towards the same object, 
the former $10,000 and the latter $20,000. Mr. Norris 
lived to see the seminary opened on Sept. 28. He died 
Dec. 22, 1808. His widow, Mary Norris, died at Salem 
in 1811, bequeathing $30,000 to the theological semi- 
nary at Andover, and the same sum to trustees for the 
benefit of foreign missions to the heathen. In such es- 
teem was Mr. Norris held by his fellow-citizens that he 
was for several years elected a member of the senate of 
Massachusetts. Obtaining, through the divine blessing 
upon his industry, an ample fortune, he considered him- 
self as the steward of God, and his abundant liberality 
flowed in various channels. Extreme self-diflidence 
prevented him from making a public profession of re- 
ligion; yet his house was a house of prayer, in which 
the morning and evening sacrifice ascended to the mer- 
cv-seat; and he once said in a solemn manner, “I would 
not relinquish my hope that I am a child of God for a 
thousand worlds.” — Allen, Biog. Diet. s. v. 

Norrman, L.vurkntius, a learned Swedish prelate, 
was born April 24, 1651, in Strengnaes. After having 
studied in several universities of Germany and Holland, 
he became in 1680 secretary of the count de La Gardie; 
in 1681 he was appointed professor of Oriental languages 
iu Upsala, and was called in 1683 to teach them in the 
University of Lund. In 1684 he returned to Upsala, 
where he occupied successively the chairs of metaphys- 
ics, the Greek language, and theology. He afterwards 
travelled over Denmark and Germany, and was ap- 
pointed conservator of the library of Upsala, inspector 
of the churches of that city, and in 1703 bishop of 
Gothenburg. He was justly regarded as one of the 
most skilful philologists of Sweden. He died Mav 21, 
1703. We have of his works, De Hellenismo Judaico 
(Stockholm, 1685): — De origine collegii electorum Im- 
perii Gerrmnici (ibid. 1680) :— De Socrate (ibid. 1686) : 
— De censore Romano (ibid. 1686) :— De origine Gotho - 


rum (ibid. 1687): — De Fcedere Amphictyonico (ibid. 
1088) : — De sacerdotio Romano Pompilkmo (Upsala, 
1088): — De Scipione A fricano (ibid. 1688) : — De Alcibi- 
ade democratico (ibid. 1688): — De senatu Areopagitico 
(ibid. 1689) : — De cruce veterum (ibid. 1692) : — De causis 
deficient is suadee Romance (ibid. 1702) : — De typographia 
(Hamburg, 1740, 8vo) ; reprinted in the Monumenta 
typographica of Wolf : — several other dissertations col- 
lected with his funeral orations (Stockholm, 1738, 4to). 
Norrman also edited the Scholia rhetorica of Phce- 
bammon ; the De figuris sententice et eloctitionis of Alex- 
ander; the Discourses and Letters of the monk Theod- 
ulus; two Discourses of Aristides, etc. See Pipping, 
Memo rite theologorum ; Memoria virorum in Suecia 
eruditissimorum (Leips. 1731) ; Norrelius, Vita Norr- 
manni (Stockholm, 1738).— -lloefer, Nouv. Biog. Gene- 
rale, xxxviii, 270. 

Norse Mythology. 1. The religion which was 
cherished by the Norsemen of Norway and Iceland, be- 
fore the introduction of Christianity in these countries, 
was the so-called Asa-faith. It took its name from the 
asas, as the gods were called, which it presented as ob- 
jects to whom man owed reverence and worship. In 
its most original form this asa-faith was common to all 
the Teutonic nations, and it spread itself geographically 
over England, the most of France and Germany, as 
well as over Denmark, Sweden, Norway, and Iceland. 
It must have sprung into existence in the ancient east- 
ern homesteads of the Teutonic family of nations before 
they divided into two groups — the southern, or Ger- 
manic, and the northern, or Gothic. Hence we might 
in one sense speak of a Teutonic mythology. This 
would be the mythology of the Teutonic people, as it 
was known to them, say four or five hundred years be- 
fore Christ, while they all lived together in the East, 
without any of the peculiar features that have been 
added later by any of the several branches of that race. 
But from that time we have no Teutonic literature or 
history. In another and more limited sense we must 
recognise a distinct German, a distinct English, and a 
distinct Northern mythology, and we must even draw a 
distinction between the mythological systems of Den- 
mark, Sweden, and Norway. How this Teutonic my- 
thology developed, and what characteristic forms it as- 
sumed in Germany, England, Denmark, etc., we cannot 
know accurately, for time has left us but scattered frag- 
ments of the system of cosmogony and theogonv which 
these nations reared. The different branches of Teu- 
tonic mythology died and disappeared as Christianity 
gradually made its way, first in France, about five hun- 
dred years after the birth of Christ, then in England, 
one or two hundred years later ; still later in Germany, 
where the Saxbns, Christianized by Charlemagne about 
the year 800 after Christ, were the last heathen people. 
In Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and Iceland the asa-faith 
flourished longer and more independently than else- 
where, and bad more favorable opportunities for com- 
pleting its development. The pagan religion flourished 
in the north of Europe until about the middle of the 
I Ith century ; or, to speak more accurately, Christianity 
was not completely introduced into Iceland before the 
year 1000; in Denmark and Norway some twenty or 
thirty years later, while in Sweden, paganism was not 
completely rooted out before the year 1150. In all of 
these countries, excepting Iceland, the overthrow of hea- 
thenism was more or less abrupt and violent. The 
eradication of the heathen religion was so complete that 
it was either wholly or to a great extent obliterated 
from the minds of the people. But the asa-faith in its 
Norse form is well known. We call it Norse, because it 
is preserved for us by the Norsemen, who emigrated 
from Norway and settled Iceland. In the Icelandic lit- 
erature we have a complete record of it. The introduc- 
tion of Christianity in Iceland was attended by no vio- 
lence. While in the other countries mentioned above 
the monarchical form of government prevailed, and the 
people were compelled by their rulers to accept the 
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gospel of Christ, the Icelanders enjoyed civil liberty, 
had a democratic form of government, and accepted the 
new religion bv the vote of their representatives in the 
Althing , or Parliament, which convened at Thingvolls 
in the summer of 1000; and in this way we are able to 
account for all the heathen and vernacular literature 
that was put into writing and preserved for us b}' that 
remarkable people, who inhabited the island of the icy 
sea. In studying the mythology of the Norsemen, we 
have for our guidance not only a large collection of 
rhapsodies , or religious lays, composed in heathen times 
(before the year 1000), but also a complete system of 
theogony and cosmogony , written down, it is true, after 
the introduction of Christianity, but still abounding in 
internal evidence of having been written without any 
intermixture of Christian ideas. 

2. The I'eligious lays or rhapsodies are found chiefly 
in a collection well known by the name of the “Elder” 
or “ Sannunel's Edda .” This work was evidently col- 
lected from the mouths of the people in the same man- 
ner as Homer’s Iliad, and there exists a similar uncer- 
tainty as to the person who reduced it to writing. It has 
generally been supposed that the songs of this Elder 
Edda were collected by Saemund Frode (the Wise), who 
was born in Iceland in the year 1050, and died in 1133; 
but all the most eminent Icelandic scholars now agree 
that the hook cannot have been written earlier than 
the year 1240. In the Elder Edda there are thirty-nine 
poems; these are in no special connection one with the 
other, but may be divided into three classes: 1, purely 
mythological poems; 2, mythological didactic poems; 
3, mythological historical poems. The Elder Edda pre- 
sents the Norse cosmogony, the doctrines of the Odinic 
mythology, and the lives and deeds of the gods; but it 
also contains a cycle of poems on the demigods, and 
mystical heroes and heroines of prehistoric times. It 
gives us as complete a view of the Norsemen’s mytholog- 
ical world as Homer and Hesiod give us of the Greek 
mythology, but it gives it to us, not as Homer does, 
worked up into one great poem, but rather as the rhap- 
sodists of Greece presented to Homer’s hands the mate- 
rials for that great poem in the various hymns and bal- 
lads of the fall of Troy, which they sung all over Greece. 
Norseland never had a Homer to mould all these poems 
into one lordly epic: but the poems of the Elder Edda 
show us what the myths of Greece would have been 
without a Ilomer. 

The system of theogony and cosmogony is found in the 
so-called Younger Edda, or as it is also called, S nor re's 
Edda, a work that was written by Iceland’s great his- 
torian, Suorre Sturleson, who was born in the year 1178, 
and died in the year 1211. The Younger Edda is mostly 
prose, and may be regarded as a sort of commentary 
upon the Elder Edda . Both the Eddas complement 
each other, and a careful study of both is necessary for 
the scholar who desires to understand fully the religion 
of our Northern ancestors in the heathen period. The 
l'ounger Edda consists of two parts: Gvlfaginning (the 
deluding of Gvlfe) and Braganedur, or Skaldskaparmal 
(t ho conversations of Brage, the god of poetry, or the 
treatise on poetry). Gvlfaginning tells how the Swed- 
ish king Gvlfe makes a journey to Asgard, the abode 
of the gods, where Odin instructs him in the old faith, 
and gradually unfolds to him the myths of the Norse- 
men. The Younger Edda is a prose synopsis of the 
whole asa-faith, with here and there a quotation from 
the Elder Edda, by way of proof and elucidation. It 
shows a great deal of ingenuity and talent on the part 
of its author, and is the most perspicuous and intelli- 
gible. presentation of Norse mythology that has come 
down to us from those dark days of the Middle Ages. 

3. The following is a brief synopsis of the Norse 
heathen faith ; In the beginning there were two worlds. 
Far to the north was Nitlheim (the nebulous world), 
which was cold and dark, and in the midst of it was 
the well Hvergelmer, where the dragon Nidhogg dwells. 
Far to the south was Muspelhcim (the tire world), which 


was bright and flaming, and in the midst of its intense 
light and burning heat sat Surt, guarding its borders 
with a flaming sword in his hand. Between these two 
worlds was Ginnunga-gap (the yawning abyss'), which 
was as calm as wind-still air. From the well Iloergel- 
mer flowed twelve ice-cold streams, the rivers Elivogs. 
When these rivers had flowed far into Ginmmga-gap, 
the venom which flowed with them hardened and be- 
came ice ; and when the ice stood still, the vapor arising 
from the venom gathered over it and froze to rime; and 
in this manner were formed in the yawning gap many 
layers of congealed vapor. That part of Ginnunga-gap 
that lay towards the north was thus filled with thick and 
heavy ice and rime, and everywhere within were fogs 
and gusts. But the south side of Ginnunga-gap was 
lighted by sparks that flew out of Muspelhcim. Thus 
while freezing cold and gathering gloom proceeded from 
Niflheim, that part of Ginnunga-gap which looked to- 
wards Muspelheim was hot and bright ; and when the 
heated blasts met the frozen vapor, it melted into drops, 
and by the might of him (the supreme God) who sent the 
heat, these drops quickened into life, and were shaped 
into the likeness of a man. 11 is name was Ymer; he 
was a giant, and he became the father of a race of frost 
giants and mountain giants. Together with the giant 
Ymer, there also sprang into being a cow named And- 
humbla, by whose milk Ymer was nourished. This cow 
licked rime-stones, which were salt; and the first day 
that she licked the stones there came at evening out of 
the stones a man’s hair, the second day a man’s head, 
and the third day the whole man was there. 1 1 is name 
was Bure. He was fair of face, great and mighty. lie 
begat a son, by name Bor. Bor took for his wife a 
woman whose name was Bestla, a daughter of the giant 
Bolthorn, and they had three sons: Odin, Vile, and Ye. 
Odin became the father of the bright and fair asas, the 
rulers of heaven and earth, and he is, says the Younger 
Eel la, the greatest and lordliest of all the gods. Odin, 
Vile, and Ye slew the giant Ymer ; and when he fell, so 
much blood flowed out of his wounds that in it was 
drowned all the race of giants save one, who with his 
wife escaped in a skiff, and from him descended new 
races of giants. The sons of Bor dragged the body of 
Ymer into the middle of Ginnunga-gap, and of it they 
formed the earth. Of his blood they made the ocean ; 
of his flesh, the land ; of his bones, the mountains; of 
his hair, the forests; and of his teeth and jaws, together 
with some bits of broken bones, they made the stones 
and pebbles. Of his skull they formed the vaulted 
heavens, which they placed far above the earth, and 
decorated with red-hot flakes from Muspelheim to light 
up the w'orld ; but his brains they scattered in the air, 
and made of them the melancholy clouds. Bound about 
the disk of the earth they let the deep ocean flow, the 
outward shores of which were assigned as dwellings of 
the giants, and were called Jotunheim and Utgard. As 
a protection against the giants, the creative powers 
made of Ymer’s eyebrows a bulwark, called Midgard 
(the middle yard), round about the earth; but from 
heaven to earth the sons of Bor made the bridge called 
Bi frost, which we now recognise as the rainbow. 

The dark and gloomy Night, who was the offspring 
of giants, married the asa-son Delling (day-break), and 
they became the parents of Day, who was light and 
fair like his father. Odin gave Night and Day two 
horses and two cars, and set them up in the heavens, 
that they might drive successively one after the other, 
each in twenty -four hours’ time, round the world. 
Night rides first with her steed Kimfaxe (rime-mane), 
that every morning, as he ends his course, bedew’s the 
earth with the foam of his bit. Day follows after with 
his steed Skinfaxe (shining-mane), and all the sky and 
earth glisten from the light of his mane. 

The asas formed the sun and moon of sparks from 
Muspelheim, and made the children of Mundilfare drive 
the chariots of these two grand luminaries athwart the 
sky. The daughter, whose name is Sol (sun), drives the 
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chariot of the sun ; and the son, whose name is Mane 
(moon), drives the chariot of the moon. Hence it is 
that sun is feminine and moon masculine in the North- 
European languages. Sol and Mane speed away very 
rapidly, for two giants, the one named Skol and the 
otlier Hate, both disguised as wolves, pursue them for 
the purpose of devouring them ; and these giants will at 
length overtake the sun and moon, and accomplish their 
greedy purpose. 

Dwarfs were bred in the mould of the earth, just as 
worms in a dead body, or, in the language of the Edda, 
they were quickened as maggots in the flesh of Ymer. 
I3y the command of the gods, they got the form and un- 
derstanding of men ; but their abode was in the earth 
and in the rocks. Four dwarfs — Austre (East), Yestre 
(West), Nordre (North), and Stidre (South) — were ap- 
pointed by the gods to bear up the sky. Of the race 
of dwarfs, Modsogner and Durin are the chief ones. 

In the northern extremity of the heavens sits the 
giant llriesvelger (corpse-swallower), in the guise of an 
eagle. The strokes of his wings produce the winds and 
storms. 

There were not yet any human beings upon the 
earth : when the sons of Dor — Odin, Hcener (Vile), and 
Loder (Ye) — were walking along the sea-beach, they 
found two trees, and made of them the first human pair, 
man and woman. Odin gave them life and spirit; 
Iltener endowed them with reason and the power of 
motion ; and Loder gave them blood, hearing, vision, 
and a fair complexion. The man (hey called Ask (ash), 
and the woman Embla (elm). The newly created pair 
received from the gods Midgard as their abode, and 
from Ask and Embla are descended the whole human 
family. 

The gods dwell in Asgard. In its midst are the 
plains of Ida (Idavolls), the assembling -place of the 
gods, and Odin’s high-seat, Hlidskjalf, whence he looks 
out upon all the worlds. But above the heaven of the 
asas are still higher heavens, and in the highest of 
these stands the imperishable gold-roofed hall Gimle, 
which is brighter than the sun. 

The gods to whom divine honors must be rendered 
are twelve in number, and their names are Odin, Thor, 
Balder, Tv, Brage, Heimdal, Hod, Yidar, Yale, Ull, For- 
sete, Loke. In this list Njord and Frey are not men- 
tioned, for they originally belonged to another class of 
gods called vans, or sea-gods, and were received among 
the asas by virtue of a treat} 7 in which Njord was given 
as a hostage, and Frey is his son. 

Of goddesses, we find the number twenty-six, and 
Vingolf is their hall. Some of the more prominent 
ones are Frigg, Frevja (a vana goddess, a daughter of 
Njord), Sif, Nanna, Idun, Saga and Sigyn. 

Odin’s hall is the great Walhalla; spears support its 
ceiling; it is roofed with shields, and coats of mail adorn 
its benches. Thither and to Vingolf Odin invites all 
men wounded by arms or fallen in battle. For this 
reason he is called. Valfather (father of the slain), and 
his invited guests are called einhcrjes. The latter are 
waited upon by valkyries (maids of slaughter). 

The dwelling of Thor is Thrudvang, or Thrudheim. 
His hall is the immense Bilskirner. UH, Thors son, 
lives in Ydal. Baldur lives in Breidablik, where noth- 
ing impure is found. Njord dwells in Noatun, by the 
sea. Heimdal inhabits Himinbjorg, which stands where 
the bridge Bifrost approaches heaven. Forsete has Glit- 
ner for his dwelling, whose roof of silver rests on columns 
of gold. The chief goddess, Frigg, wife of Odin, has 
her dwelling-place in Fen sal ; and Frevja, the goddess 
of love, dwells in Folkvang, and her hail is Sesrymner. 
Saga dwells in the great Sokvabek, under the cool 
waves; there she drinks with Odin every day from 
golden vessels. 

The Norse mythology presents nine worlds: Muspel- 
heim. Asaheim, Ljosalfaheim, Yanaheim, Mannaheim, 
Jotunheim, Svartalfaheim, Helheim, and Niflheim. The 
highest is Muspellieim (the fire world), the realm of 


Surt, and in its highest regions Gimle is situated. The 
lowest is Niflheim (the mist world), the realm of cold 
and darkness, and in its midst is the fountain Hver- 
gelmer, where the dragon Nidhogg dwells. Between 
the two is Mannaheim (the home of man) or Midgard, 
the round disk of the earth, surrounded by the great 
ocean. Ask and Embla got this for a dwelling-place. 
Far above Mannaheim is Asaheim (the world of the 
gods), forming a vault above the earth. Here we find 
Idavolls and Hlidskjalf. Beyond the ocean is Jotun- 
heim (the world of giants). This world is separated 
from Asaheim by the river Ifing, which never freezes 
over. Nearest above the earth is Ljosalfaheim (the 
world of the light elves), and between it and Asaheim 
is Yanaheim (the home of the vans, or sea-deities). 
Proceeding downward from the earth, we come first to 
Svartalfaheim (world df the dark elves); next to IIol- 
heim (the world of the dead, hell) ; and finally, as before 
stated, to Niflheim. From Mannaheim to Helheim the 
road leads down by the north through Jotunheim over 
the stream Gjoll, the bridge over which river (the Gjoll 
bridge) is roofed with shining gold. 

The ash Ygdrasill is the holiest of all trees; its ever- 
green boughs embrace the whole world. Ygdrasill 
springs from three roots. One root is in Hvergelmer, 
in Niflheim. and the bark of this root is gnawed by the 
dragon Nidhogg, and all his reptile brood. The second 
root is in Jotunheim, over the well of the wise giant, 
Mimer. In this well lies concealed Odin’s eye, which 
he gave in pawn for a drink from the fountain, and every 
morning Mimer drinks from his glittering horn the 
mead that flows over Odin’s pawn. The third root of 
Ygdrasill is among the asas in heaven ; and beneath 
this root is the sacred fountain of Urd. Here dwell 
the three norns, or fates : Urd (the Past), Yerdande (the 
Present), and Skuld (the Future). They nurse the tree 
Ygdrasill by sprinkling it every morning with the pure 
water of Urd’s fountain. These norns preside over the 
births and determine the destinies of men. Their mes- 
sengers (both good ones and bad ones), accompany man 
from the cradle to the grave, and are the authors of 
men’s fortunes and misfortunes. Xothiny can change 
the fiat of the noj'ns. Urd and Yerdande weave the web 
of man’s life, and stretch it from east to west, and Skuld 
tears it to pieces. 

In the topmost bough of the ash Ygdrasill sits an 
eagle that is very knowing, and between the eagle’s 
eyes sits a hawk, by name Yedfolner. A squirrel, 
whose name is Uatatosk, runs up and down the tree, 
seeking to cause strife between the eagle and the ser- 
pent Nidhogg. Four stags leap about beneath the 
branches of the tree, and feed on its buds. Their 
names are Dain, Dvalin, Dunevr, and Durathror. But 
there are so many serpents with Nidhogg in the foun- 
tain Hvergelmer that no tongue can count them. The 
dew that falls from Yggdrasil upon the earth pien call 
honey-dew, and it is the food of bees. Finally, two 
swans swim in Urd’s fountain, and are the parents of 
the raee of swans. Thus all tribes of nature partake 
of this universal tree. 

Odin (or Allfather) is the highest and oldest of the 
gods, or asas, and from him the race of asas is descend- 
ed. His hall is the famous Walhalla, to which he in- 
vites all men bitten by weapons or fallen in battle. 
The daily amusement of his invited guests is to ride 
out every morning to fight and slay each other, but in 
the evening they quicken again into life and ride home 
to Walhalla, where they are nourished by the flesh of 
the boar Ssehrimner, and where valkyries (maids who 
pick up those fallen in the battle-field) wait upon them 
with bowls flowing with mead. By the side of Odin 
stand two wolves, Gere and Freke; on his shoulders are 
perched two ravens, Iluginn (reflection) and Muninn 
(memory), who every day fly out and bring back to their 
master messages from all parts of the world ; and he 
rides a gray eight- footed horse, by name Sleipner. Odin 
bas a famous ring called Draupner, which was made for 
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him by skilful dwarfs, and as lie speeds forth to the 
field of battle he wears a golden helmet and resplendent 
armor. Ilis names are about two hundred in number, 
for the various peoples among whom he came never 
called him by the same name. Odin is the god of 
poetry, the associate of Saga (history), and the invent- 
or of runes (the Norse alphabet). His name comes 
down to us in the name of the fourth day of the week, 
Wednesday (Odin’s-day). 

Next to Odin is Thor. He is a son of Odin and 
Odin’s wife Jord (Earth). lie is the strongest of the 
gods; his dwelling is Thrudvang, as before stated, and 
his hall the magnificent Bilskirner. All thralls come 
to him after death. Thor rides in a chariot, which is 
drawn hy two goats, named Tanngujost and Tanngris- 
ner; hence he is called Oku-Thor (cbariot-Tlior). He 
is also called Illoride , or the bellowing thunderer. The 
mountains thunder and are rent in twain, and the earth 
is wrapped in flames beneath his thundering chariot. 
When he girds himself with Megingjarder, his belt of 
strength, and puts on his steel gloves, his strength is 
redoubled. He is frequently in conflict with the giants, 
who tremble at his huge hammer, Mjolner, which was 
forged for him by skilful dwarfs. Ilis wife is Sif, whose 
locks are golden. The boy Thjalfe, and girl Koskva, 
are his servants, and accompany him on all his wonder- 
ful exploits. Thor is the father of blague (strength) 
and of Mode (courage), and he is the stepfather of U1I. 
He is frequently called the protector of Asgard and 
Midgard, and is generally interpreted as a spring god. 
The fifth day of the week, Thursday (Thor’s-dav), is 
named after him. Ilis most celebrated adventures are 
his duel with Heungner, his visit to Geirrod, his visit 
to Skrymer, his fishing for the Midgard- serpent, and 
his slaying of Thrym. 

JJaldur is a son of Odin and Frigg. He is so fair 
that rays of light seem to issue from him. He is the 
favorite of both gods and men, and the comforter of 
those who are in trouble. His wife is Nanna, and his 
dwelling is Breidablik, where nothing impure can come. 
BaJdur is the mildest, the wisest, and the most eloquent 
of all the gods, and his nature is such that the judg- 
ment lie has pronounced can never be altered. 

Njord was bom in Vanaheim. among the wise vans, 
but was received by the asas when the vans made a 
treaty with the asas, and gave the vans Hamer. Njord 
is the ruler of the winds; he subdues the sea and fire, 
and distributes wealth among men; he should be in- 
voked by sailors and fishermen. His wife is Skade, a 
daughter of the giant Thjasse. But Njord and Skade 
do not agree. Njord dwells in Noatun, near the sea. 
Skade stays in her father’s dwelling, Thrvmheim, where 
she rides on her skees (snow-shoes) down the moun- 
tains, and hunts the wild boar with bow and arrow. 

Frey is the son of Njord, and rules over rain and sun- 
shine and the fruitfulness of the earth, hence he should 
be invoked to obtain good harvests, peace, and wealth. 
He is good-natured and kind-hearted ; he causes sorrow 
to no one, but releases the prisoners from their chains. 
Ilis dwelling is Alfheim. lie rides with the boar Gold- 
enbristle, or sails in his splendid ship Skidbladner, which 
was made for him by the same skilful dwarfs who made 
Odin’s ring and Thor’s hammer. To obtain the giant’s 
daughter Gerd, he gave away his trusty sword, and 
hence he has no weapon in the last conflict of the gods 
in Kagnarok. In the Elder Edda there is a beautiful 
poem describing how Frey fell in love with Gerd, the 
daughter of Gvmer and Aurboda, and sent his servant 
Skirner with his sword to get her. 

Ty, after whom Tuesday (Ty’s-dav) has its name, is 
the one-handed god, and the most valiant of the asas. 
All brave men should invoke him. Ty gave a splendid 
proof of his intrepidity when the gods tried to persuade 
the Fenris-wolf to let himself be bound up with the 
chain Glitner. The wolf, fearing that the gods would 
not unloose him again, consented to be bound only on 
the condition that while they were chaining him he 


should keep the right hand of one of the gods between 
his jaws. Ty did not hesitate to put his hand in the 
monster’s mouth ; but when the Fenris-wolf perceived 
that the gods had no intention to unchain him, he bit 
Tv’s hand off at that point which has ever since been 
called the wolfs joint — that is, the wrist. 

Braye, the long-bearded, is the god of the art of 
poetry. He is celebrated for his wisdom, but especially 
for liis correct forms of speech. Runes are engraved on 
his tongue, and he wears a long, flowing beard. Brage’s 
wife is Idun, who keeps in a box the apples which the 
gods, when they feel old age approaching, have only to 
taste of to become young again. In this manner they 
will preserve their youth until Ragnarok. The giant 
Thjasse once, by the co-operation of Loke, succeeded in 
capturing Idun, but the gods compelled Loke to fetch 
her back. 

Jleimd(d, the white god w'ith golden teeth, is the 
protector of the gods, and dwells in Iliminbjorg, where 
the rainbow (Bifrost) reaches the heavens; he stands 
there at the borders of heaven to prevent the giants from 
crossing the bridge. lie requires less sleep than a bird, 
and sees, by night as well as by day, a hundred miles 
around him. So acute is his ear that no sound escapes 
him, for he can even hear the grass growing on the 
earth, and the wool on the backs of the sheep. When 
he blows his horn (the Gjoll-horn) all the worlds re- 
sound. 

Hod is a son of Odin, and becomes accidentally the 
slayer of the good Balder. 

Yidar is a son of Odin and the giantess Grid. He is 
surnamed the Silent. He is almost as strong as Thor, 
and the gods place great reliance on him in all critical 
conjunctures. He has a shoe for which material has 
been gathered through all ages. It is made of the 
scraps of leather that have been cut off from the toes 
and heels in cutting patterns for shoes. These pieces 
must be thrown away by shoemakers who desire to 
render assistance to the gods in the final conflict, where 
Vidar avenges Odin by tearing the Fenris-wolf to pieces. 
Vidar dwells in the uninhabited Land vide. 

Yale, the skilful archer, is the son of Odin and Rind. 
He was born in the western halls; he slays Hod im- 
mediately after the death of Balder, and rules with 
Vidar after Ragnarok. 

Ell is the stepson of Thor; is the god of the chase and 
of running on skees (snow-shoes) ; is invoked fin success 
in duels, and dwells in Ydal. Ilis father is not named. 

Forsete is the son of Balder and Nanna. He settles all 
disputes among gods and men. He dw'ells in Glitner, 
the silver roof of which is supported by columns of gold. 

Frigg is the daughter of Fjorgvn, and the first among 
the goddesses, the queen of the asas and asvnjes. Odin 
is her husband. She sits with him in Illidskjalf, and 
looks out upon all the worlds. She exacted an oath 
from all things that they should not harm Balder. 
Her dwelling is Fensal. 

Freyja is next to Frigg in importance. She is Njord’s 
daughter and Frey’s sister. She is the goddess of love, 
and Friday is named after her. (Comp. Dies Yeneris .) 
She rides in a carriage drawn by two eats, and dwells 
in Folkvang, where she has a hall called Sessrymner. 
"When she rides to the field of battle, she shares the fall- 
en equally with Odin. Her husband, Od, went far away 
and wandered through many lands, but she weeps gold- 
en tears of longing for him. She is also called Van ad is 
— that is, goddess of the vans ; and the many names 
which were given to her are accounted for by the fact 
that she visited many different peoples in search of her 
husband. 

Saga is the goddess of history; she dwells beneath 
the cool billow's of Sokvabek, where she and Odin every 
day quaff mead from beakers of gold. 

Sif is the wfife of Thor, Fa mi a the wife of Balder, 
and Sigyn the wife of Loke; but besides these there are 
several goddesses of less importance, who serve as hand- 
maids either of Frigg or of Freyja. 
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Valkyries , maids of the slain, are sent out by Odin to 
every battle to choose guests lor Valhall and to deter- 
mine the victory^. Surrounded by a halo of flashing 
light, they ride in bloody armor with shining spears 
through the air and over the sea. When their horses 
shake their manes, dew-drops settle in the deep valleys, 
and hail falls upon the lofty forests. 

The ruler of the sea is sEger, also ealled Ifymer 
and filer. He is a giant, but is still the friend of the 
asas. When the gods visit him, as they do every har- 
vest, his halls are illuminated with shining gold. His 
wife is Iian ; she has a net with which she captures 
seafarers. The daughters of ..Eger and Kan are the 
billows. They are hostile to sailors, and try to upset 
their ships. 

4. The following is an outline of the Norse mytho- 
logical legends. In the beginning of the world there 
was a glorious time of peace and happiness among gods 
and men. but giantesses came to Asgard, and the asas 
united themselves with them. Then their happiness 
was ruined, the atmosphere was infested with guile, and 
strife began in heaven and on earth — a strife which was 
to last until the destruction of both. The giants attack 
the asas both by force and by stratagem, and the latter 
are saved only by the power of Thor and the cunning 
of Loke. 

Lobe, or, as he is sometimes called, Lopt , is indeed the 
instigator of the greatest misfortunes that happen to 
the gods. He is of giant race, but was adopted by- the 
asas, and was already in the dawn of time the foster- 
brother of Odin. His countenance is fair, but his dis- 
position is evil. He is frequently ealled the slanderer 
of the asas, the grand contriver of deceit and fraud, and 
the reproach of gods and men. lie often accompanies 
the asas, and they make use of his strength and cun- 
ning; but he usually plots together with the giants for 
the purpose of bringing ruin upon the asas. 

With the giantess Angerboda, Loke begat three chil- 
dren in Jotunheim. These are the Fen ris- wolf, the 
Midgard-serpent, and Hel, the goddess of death. The 
asas knew that these children of Loke would eause 
them great mischief. Therefore they bound the wolf 
on a barren holm (rocky island), and put a sword in his 
open-stretched mouth. The Midgard-serpent they cast 
into the deep ocean, where he encircles the whole earth 
and bites his own tail. Thor once caught the Midgard- 
serpent on his hook, and would have slain him with 
his hammer had not the giant Ilymer, who was with 
him, cut off the tishing-line. f Tel was thrust down into 
Niflheim, and Odin commanded that all who died of 
sickness or old age should go to her. Her dwelling is 
called Helheim; it is large and terrible. It is in the 
most infernal pit of Ilel’s region, where her palace is 
called Anguish, the table Famine, the waiters Slowness 
and Delay, the threshhold Precipice, and the bed Care. 
Hel herself is half blue and half white, and of a grim 
and ghastly appearance. The English word “hell” is 
derived from or connected with her name. 

The greatest sorrow was caused to gods and men by 
Loke, when he by his cunning brought about the death 
of Baldur. Baldur was tormented by terrible dreams, 
indicating that his life was in peril; and this he com- 
municated to the gods, who resolved to conjure all ani- 
mate and inanimate things not to harm him. Frigg 
exacted an oath from all things that they should not 
harm Baldur. But still Odin felt anxious, and, saddling 
his horse Sleipner, he descended to Niflheim, where he 
awaked the vala, and compelled her to give him infor- 
mation about the fate of Baldur. When it had been 
made known that nothing in the world would harm 
Baldur, it became a favorite pastime of the gods at their 
meetings to put him up as a mark and shoot at him. 
But it vexed Loke to see that Baldur was not hurt; so 
he assumed the guise of a woman, and went to Frigg, 
and asked if all things had sworn to spare Baldur. From 
Frigg he learned that she had neglected to exact an 
oath from a slender twig called the mistletoe. Loke im- 


mediately went and pulled this up, proceeded to the 
place where the gods were assembled, and induced the 
blind god Hod to throw the mistletoe at his brother, 
and do him honor as the rest of the gods did. Loke 
himself guided Hod’s hand; the twig hit Baldur, and 
he fell down lifeless. The asas were struck dumb and 
speechless by terror. Finally F rigg sent Hermod, who 
got Odin’s horse, to Hel, to persuade the goddess of 
death to permit Baldur to return to Asgard. Hel prom- 
ised to release him on the condition that all nature 
would weep for him. The gods then despatched mes- 
sengers throughout all the world to beseech all things 
to weep, in order that Baldur might be delivered from 
the power of Hel. All things very" willingly- complied 
with the request — men, animals, the earth, stones, trees, 
and all metals— just as we see things weep when they 
come out of the frost into the warm air. When the 
messengers were returning with the conviction that 
their mission had been quite successful, they found on 
their way home a giantess who ealled herself Thokk. 
Thokk would not weep, and Hel kept her prey. But 
this Thokk was none else than Loke in disguise. 

Baldur’s wife, Nanna, died of grief, and was burned 
on her husband’s funeral pile; but Odin’s son, Vale, 
though at that time but one night old, avenged Baldur 
by slay-ing Hod, who had been the immediate eause of 
his death. 

Pursued by the gods, Loke now fled upon a mountain, 
whence he could look out upon the world in all direc- 
tions, and when he saw the gods approaching in search 
of him, he changed himself into the form of a salmon, 
and sprang into a waterfall near by, ealled the Vranan- 
ger Force. But Odin had seen him from Illidskjalf, 
and by means of a fishnet they captured him. Having 
Loke in their power, they dragged him without pity'' 
into a cavern, wherein they placed three sharp-pointed 
rocks, boring a hole through each of them. Having 
also seized Loke’s children, Vale and Narfe, they changed 
the former into a wolf, and in this likeness he tore his 
brother to pieces and devoured him. The gods then 
made cords of his intestines, with which they bound 
Loke on the points of the rocks, one cord passing under 
his shoulders, another under his loins, and a third under 
his hams; and when this was done they transformed 
these cords into fetters of iron. Then the giantess 
Skade took a serpent, and suspended it over him in such 
a manner that the venom should fall into his face, drop 
by drop. But Sigyn, Loke’s wife, stands by him, and 
receives the drops as they fall in a cup, which she 
empties as often as it is filled. But while she is emp- 
tying it venom falls upon Loke’s face, which makes him 
shriek with horror, and twist his body about so violently 
that the whole earth quakes and quivers. Such, says 
the Norseman, is the cause of earthquakes. There will 
Loke lie until Kagnarok, which is not far off. 

5. Intimately connected with these traditionary nar- 
ratives are the Norse view's as to the future. The time 
will come when the whole world shall be destroyed, 
when gods and men shall perish in Ragnarok , or the 
twilight of the gods. Increasing corruption and strife 
in the w'orld are the signs that this great and awful 
event is approaching. Continuous winters rage without 
any intervening summers, and the air is filled with vio- 
lent storms, snow and darkness, and these are signs that 
Kagnarok is near at hand. The sun and moon are de- 
voured by the giants heretofore mentioned, who pursue 
them in the guise of w'olves, and the heavens are stained 
with blood. The bright stars vanish, the earth trem- 
bles, and the mountains topple down with a tremendous 
crash. Then all ehains and fetters are severed, and the 
terrible Fenris-wolf gets loose. The Midgard-serpent 
w-rithes in his giant rage, and seeks land upon the tu- 
multuous waves. The ship Naglfar, w-hich has been 
constructed of the nail-parings of dead men, floats upon 
the w'aters, carrying the army of frost-giants over the 
sea, and the giant Ilrym is its helmsman. Loke, freed 
also from his ehains, comes at the head of the hosts of 
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Hel. The Fenris-wolf advances and opens his enormous | 
mouth. His lower jaw reaches the earth, and the upper 
one touches the skies; he would open it still wider had 
he the room to do so. Fire flashes from his eyes and 
nostrils. The Midgard-serpent. placing himself by the 
side of the Fenris-wolf, vomits forth floods of poison, 
which fill the air and the waters. In the midst of this 
confusion, crashing, and devastation, the heavens are 
rent in twain, and the sons of Muspel come riding 
through the opening in brilliant array. Surt rides first, 
wrapped in flames of fire; his flaming sword outshines 
the sun itself, Bifrost (the rainbow) breaks as they 
ride over it, and all direct their course to the great bat- 
tle-field called Yigrid. 

Meanwhile Heimdal arises, and with all his might he 
blows the horn of Gjoll to awake the gods, who assemble 
without delay. In his embarrassment Odin rides to 
Mimer’s fountain, to consult Mimer as to how he and 
his warriors are to enter into action. The great ash 
Yggdrasil begins to quiver; nor is there anything in i 
heaven or on earth that does not fear and tremble in ■ 
that awful hour. The gods and all the einherjes of i 
Valhall arm themselves, and speedily sally forth to 
the field of battle, led on by Odin, with bis golden hel- 
met, resplendent enirass, and flashing spear, Gungner. 
Odin places himself against the Fenris-wolf. Thor stands 
by Odin’s side, but can render him no assistance, as he 
must himself fight with the Midgard-serpent. Frey 
encounters Surt, and fearful blows are exchanged ere 
Frey falls, and he owes his defeat to his not having that 
trusty sword which he gave to his servant, Skirner, 
when he sent him to ask the hand of the giantess Gerd. 
On this last day of the world, the dog Garm, which had 
been chained in the Gnipa-eave, also breaks loose, lie 
is the most fearful monster of all, and attacks Tv. and 
thej T kill each other. Thor gains great renown for kill- 
ing the Midgard-serpent, but he retreats only nine paces 
before he falls dead, having been suffocated by the floods 
of venom which the dying serpent vomits forth upon 
him. The Fenris-wolf swallows Odin, but Yidar im- 
mediately advances, and, setting bis foot upon the mon- 
ster’s lower jaw, he seizes the other with his hand, and 
thus tears and rends him till he dies. Yidar is able to 
do this, for be wears the shoe previously described in 
this sketch. Loke and Heimdal fight a duel, and 
kill each other. The conflict is still raging with un- 
abated fury, when Surt flings fire and flame over the 
world. Smoke wreathes up around the all-nourishing 
world-ash Yggdrasil, the high flames play against the 
heavens, and earth, consumed, sinks down beneath the 
sea. 

But after all the world has thus been consumed in 
flames, the earth, completely green, rises a second time 
from the sea. Cascades fall, and the eagle soars on lofty 
pinions in pursuit of his prey. The gods come together 
on the plains of Ida, and talk about the powerful Mid- 
gard-serpent, about the Fenris-wolf, and about the an- 
cient runes of the mighty Odin. The fields, unsown, 
yield their harvests, all ills cease, and the heavenly 
gods live in peace. 

Yidar and Yale survive Ragnarok. Neither the flood 
nor Surt’s flame did them any harm, and they dwell on 
the plains of Ida, where Asgard formerly stood. Thither 
came also the two sons of Thor (Mode and Magne), 
bringing with them their father’s celebrated hammer, 
Mjolner. Iloener is there also, and comprehends the 
future. Balder and Ilod converse together; they call 
to mind their former deeds, and the perils they have 
passed through ; they talk about the fight with the Fcn- 
ris-wolf and with the Midgard-serpent. The sons of 
Ilod and Balder inhabit the wild Wind-home. 

The sun brings forth a daughter more lovely than 
herself (the sun is feminine in the Norse language) be- 
fore she is swallowed by the wolf Skol, and when the 
gods have perished, the daughter rides in her mother’s 
heavenly course. 

During the conflagration of Ragnarok, a woman by 


name Lif and a man by name Lifthrasir lie concealed in 
the so-called forest of Hodmimer. The dew of the dawn 
serves them as food, and so great a race shall spring 
from them that their descendants shall soon spread over 
the whole earth. 

The gold-roofed Gimle does not perish in the confla- 
gration of the world. This hall outshines the sun; it 
is in the uppermost heaven, and in it 

“ The virtuous 
Shall always dwell, 

And evermore 

Delights enjoy” ( Elder Edda). 

Towards the north, on the Nida Mountains, stands a hall 
of shining gold, and this the dwarfs occupy after Rag- 
narok. 

But there is also a place of punishment for the wicked. 
It is a place far from the sun, a large and terrible cave, 
and the doors of it open to the north. This cave is built 
of serpents wattled together, and the heads of all the 
serpents turn into the eave, tilling it with streams of 
poison, in which perjurers, murderers, and adulterers 
have to wade. The suffering is terrible; gorv hearts 
hang outside of their breasts; their faces are dyed in 
blood; strong venom-dragons fiercely run through their 
hearts; their hands are riveted together with ever- 
burning stones; their clothes are wrapped in flames, 
and remorseless ravens keep tearing their eyes from 
their heads. 

*■ Then comes the mighty one 
To the great judgment ; 

From heaven he comes, 

He who guides all things. 

Judgments he utters, 

Strifes he appeases, 

Laws he ordains 

To llourish forever” ( Elder Edda). 

Or, as it is stated in the lay of ITyndla of the Elder 
Edda, after she (ITyndla) has described Heimdal, the 
sublime protector of the perishable world: 

“ Then eomes another 
Yet more mighty : 

I»ut Him dare I not 
Venture to name. 

Few look farther 
Than to where Odin 

Goes to meet the [Fenris-] wolf” ( Elder Edda). 
In various passages of the Old Norse literature, like the 
one just quoted, there are allusions to the unknown God , 
who was before the beginning of time, and at the end 
of time he enters upon his eternal reign, and it seems 
that when he eomes to the great judgment the punish- 
ment of the wicked in that terrible eave (Xastraud) will 
cease. 

6. The above are the main points in the religion of 
the Norsemen. A complete interpretation is difficult, 
but the leading features are easily discernible, and are 
as follows : 

The chaotic world-mass is produced by the blending 
of heat and cold, and this chaos quickens into the form 
of the giant Ymer. The asas are the beneficent forces 
and elements in nature. They separate from the evil 
and destructive elements (the giants), conquer them by 
their divine power, and create from them the world, 
thus producing the earth and its inhabitants. 

The government of the world is in the power of the 
asas. while they themselves are in some respects subject 
to the decrees of the mighty norns, the goddesses of 
time and fate. Everything in nature that is good, 
beautiful, and true is the work of the asas; but the 
power of the giants manifests itself in all the evil, dis- 
turbing, and destructive elements of nature. The asas 
limit but do not destroy the power of the giants. The 
life of the world is a constant struggle between these 
contending forees. The asas try to defend what ad- 
vantage they have, but the giants are constantly seek- 
ing to defeat them, and to bring ruin upon them. The 
asas frequently employ the giants for the purpose of 
elevating and fortifying themselves, but thereby they 
only weaken their own power. The cunning giant- 
god, Loke, whom the asas have adopted, deceives aud 
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betrays them. The power of the giants keeps increas- 
ing, ami grows more and more threatening to the asas 
and to the world. 

The contest is finally decided in the last great strug- 
gle in Ilagnarok, where both parties summon all their 
strength, and where asas and giants mutually slay each 
other. In this internecine contest the world is con- 
sumed by flames from the same primaeval source whence 
the first sparks of life originally came. 

But the world is destroyed only to rise again in a 
more glorious condition. In the reconstruction and re- 
generation of the world the victory of good over evil is 
complete. After liagnarok the divine powers are gath- 
ered in that Supreme Being, that unknown God, who 
was faintly seen from the beginning, but whom no one 
ventured to name; and the evil being, who so long has 
cursed the earth, sinks, together with death, into the 
unfathomable abyss, never to rise again. 

7. For a complete presentation of the religion of the 
ancient Norsemen, see Anderson, Norse Mythology, or 
the Religion of our Forefathers (Chicago, 1875); Kcy- 
ser, Religion of the Northmen; Thorpe, Northern My- 
thology (Bond. 1852, 8 vols. 8vo); Miiller, Chips from a 
German Workshop (see Index in vol. ii) ; A mer. Ch. Rev. 
April, 1872, art. viii. See also the articles Mytholo- 
gy; Teutonic Mythology'. (Ik B. A.) 

North is the rendering which the A. V. gives in 
Job xxxvii, 9, for the Hebrew mezarim ', CHT'S ; prop- 
erly, as the margin reads, scattering winds, i. e. winds 
which scatter the clouds, and bring clear, cold weather. 
(The Sept, has aKpuirt'ipia, the Yulg. a ret tints . ) But 
Aben-Ezra and Michaelis understand Mezarim to mean 
a constellation, and the same as Mazzaroth (q. v.). 

The Hebrews considered the cardinal points of the 
heavens in reference to a man whose face was turned 
towards the east, the north was consequently on his left 
hand (Gen. xiii, 14; Josh, xv, 10; Judg. xxi, 19; Jcr. 
i, 13); hence “the left hand” designates the north (Gen. 

xiv, 15; Job xxiii, 9). They also regarded what lay 
to the north as higher , and what lay to the south as 
lower ; hence they who travelled from south to north 
were said to “go up” (Gen. xlv, 25; Ilos. viii, 9; Acts 
xviii, 3; xix, 1), while they who went from north to 
south were said to “go down” (Gen. xii, 10; xxvi, 2; 
xxxviii. 1 ; 1 Sara, xxx, 15, 1G: xxv, 1 ; xxvi, 2). 

Elsewhere the word north in our version stands for 
the Hebrew tsaphon ', jisu, which is used in several 
senses : 1. It denotes a particular quarter of the heavens; 
thus, “ Fair weather cometh out of the north” (Job 
xxxvii, 22); literally, “gold cometh,” which our ver- 
sion, with the best critical authorities, understands fig- 
uratively, as meaning the golden splendor (of the firma- 
ment. i. e. “fair weather”) (comp. Zech. iv, 12, “gold- 
colored oil”). The Sept, gives “ the cloud having the 
lustre of gold,” which perhaps corresponds with the 
XOV(TU)7rog a&i'ip, the gilded tether, or sky, of an old 
Greek tragedian, quoted by Grotius. The same Hebrew 
word is used poetically for the whole heaven in the 
following passage; “He stretclieth out the north (liter- 
ally the concealed, dark place) (like vtto Zntpov, in 
Ilomer, Odys. iii, 335; 7rpug '£o0oi', Pindar, Netrne. iv, 
112) over the empty place” (Job xxvi, 7; Sept. In’ 
ovekv). Hence the meaning probably is that the north 
wind clears the sky of clouds; which agrees with the 
fact in Palestine, to which Solomon thus alludes, “The 
north wind driveth away rain” (Prov. xxv, 23). Ilomer 
styles it ai^pifytvertfg, “producing clear weather” (II. 

xv, 171; Oil. v, 296). Josephus calls it aiSpnorarog, 

“that wind which most produces clear weather” (.4>tf. 
xv, 9, 6); and Hesychius, t7n8i£ioe, or “auspicious;” 
and see the remarkable rendering of the Sept, in Prov. 
xxvii, 1G. The word occurs also in the same sense in 
the following passages: “The wind turneth about to the 
north” (Eccles. i, G); “A whirlwind out of the north” 
(Ezek, i, 4). 2. It means a quarter of the earth (Psa. 

evii, 3; Isa. xliii, G; Ezek. xx, 47; xxxii, 30; comp. 


Luke xiii, 29). 3. It occurs in the sense of a northern 

aspect or direction, etc.; thus, “looking north” (1 Kings 
vii, 25; 1 Chron. ix, 24; Numb, xxxiv, 7); on “the 
north side” (Psa. xlviii, 2 ; Ezek. viii, 14; xl, 44; comp. 
Kev. xxi, 13). 4. It is used as the conventional name 

for certain countries, irrespectively of their true geo- 
graphical situation, viz. Babylonia, Chakhea, Assyria, 
and Media, which are constantly represented as being 
to the north of Judica, though some of them lay rather 
to the east of Palestine. Thus Assyria is called the 
north (Zeph. ii, 13), and Babylonia (Jer. i, 14; xlvi, 6, 
10, 20, 24; Ezek. xxvi, 7; Judith xvi, 4). The origin 
of this use of the word is supposed to be found in the 
fact that the kings of most of these countries, avoiding 
the deserts, used to invade Jud&a chiefly on the north 
side, by way of Damascus and Syria. Thus also the 
kings of the north that were “near” may mean the 
kings of Syria, and “those that are afar off” the llvr- 
canians and Bactrians, etc., who are reckoned by Xeno- 
phon among the peoples that were subjected or op- 
pressed by the king of Babylon, and perhaps others be- 
sides of the neighboring nations that were compelled to 
submit to the Babylonian yoke (Jer. xxv, 2G). By 
“the princes of the north” (Ezek. xxxii, 30) some un- 
derstand the Tyrians and their allies (xxvi, 1G), joined 
here with the Zidonians, their neighbors. “ The fam- 
ilies of the north” (Jer. i, 15) are inferior kings, who 
were allies or tributaries to the Babylonian empire 
(comp, xxxiv, 1 ; 1, 41; li, 27). “The families of the 
north” (Jer. xxv, 9) may mean a still inferior class of 
people, or nations dependent on Babylon. But the 
“king of the north” is the king of Syria; opposed to 
the king of the south, i.e. Egypt (Dan. xi, G— 15, 40). 
5. The Hebrew word is applied to the north wind. In 
Prov. xxvii, 1G, the impossibility of concealing the 
qualities of a contentious wife is compared to an at- 
tempt to bind the north wind. The invocation of Sol- 
omon (Cant, iv, 1G), “Awake, oh north, and come, thou 
south, blow upon my garden that the spices may flow 
out,” and which has occasioned much perplexity to il- 
lustrators, seems well explained by Ilosenm filler, as 
simply alluding to the effect of winds from opposite 
quarters in dispersing the fragrance of aromatic shrubs 
(ver. 13, 14) far and wide in all directions. A fine de- 
scription of the effects of the north wind, in winter, 
occurs in Ecclus. xliii, 20, which truly agrees with the 
“horrifer Boreas” of Ovid (Met. i, 05), and in which 
reference is made to the coincident effects of the north 
wind and of fire (v, 21 ; comp, v, 3. 4), like the “Borete 
penetrabile frigus adurit” of Virgil (Georg, i, 93); or 
Milton’s description, 

“The parching air 

Burns fierce, and cold performs the effects of fire.” 

Paradise Lost, ii, 595. 

Josephus states that the north wind in the neighbor- 
hood of Joppa was called by those who sailed there 
NtXapfiuptioc, “the black north wind,” and certainly 
his description of its effects, on one occasion, off that 
coast is appalling ( War, iii, 9, 3). — Ivitto. See Notus. 

North America. See America. 

North, Bro willow, a noted English lay preacher, 
was born shortly after the opening of the present cen- 
tury, and was educated and fitted for business life, lie 
studied at the University of Oxford, and was by his 
friends, who were of the nobility, intended for the min- 
istry; but he himself, preferring a gay and worldly life, 
chose the mercantile profession. About 1854 he was 
suddenly and marvellously impressed with his obligation 
to his Maker, and, once converted, he became an enthu- 
siastic worker fur the Church. He began his Christian 
labor in a very modest and quiet manner, but he soon 
became known and distinguished in more ways than 
one. His earliest Christian labors were in behalf of the 
sick. After a while he distributed tracts, and gradually 
gave himself up to the labor of saving souls, and went 
about addressing the people in houses, churches, and 
streets. His earnestness and enthusiasm soon made him 
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popular, anil he frequently was listened to by crowds. 
In 1850 the general council of the Free Church of Scot- 
land licensed him to preach as ail evangelist. He died 
in the midst of his work at Tillcchewane, Scotland, 
whither he had gone to fulfil a preaching engagement, 
in December, 1875. 

North, John, D.D., a learned English divine, son 
of baron Dudley North, was born in London Sept. 4, 1G45. 
Destined for an ecclesiastical life, he was educated at 
Cambridge University, and there took all his degrees. 
He then taught Creek in his alma mater, and in 1G77 
succeeded the famous Isaac Harrow as principal of Trin- 
ity College. During the exercise of these duties he con- 
tinued the collection of the fine library begun by his 
predecessor. He died in Cambridge in April, 1G83. Dr. 
North was noted for his scholarship, especially a pro- 
found acquaintance with the philosophy of Plato; he 
published a valuable edition of certain writings of that ■ 
philosopher (Cambridge, 1673, 8vo), and assisted on the 
Fragment a Pytliagorica of Gale. “North was a high 
Tory, an advocate of absolute monarchy, a severe dis- 
ciplinarian, and an austere man in his personal habits. 
Although his opinions accorded with those prevalent in 
the university, his conduct as head of a college made 
him unpopular” (Stoughton, Eccles. Ilist. of England , ii, 
252). See Roger North, Lives of F. North. Dudley 
North , and Rev. John North (Loud. 1740, 1742, 3 vols. 
8vo); Allibone, Diet, of Brit, and Amer. Authors, s. v. 
(J. 11. W.) 

North Side of the Churcil The east was re- 
garded as the gate of the prince (Exod. xliv, 1-3); the 
south as the land of light, and the soft, warm wind 
(Acts xxvii, 13); the west as the domain of the people; 
but the north, as the source of the cold wind, was the 
abode of Satan. In some Cornish churches there is an 
entrance called the devil’s door, adjoining the font, 
which was only opened at the time of the renunciation 
made in baptism. In consequence of these superstitions 
and its sunless aspect, the northern parts of the church- 
yards arc usually devoid of graves. The north side of 
the altar corresponds to the Greek fiopeiov pepoq and 
the Latin sinistruni cornu. See Walcott, Sacred Arckte- 
ologg , p. 402. 

Northampton, Councils of ( Concilium North- 
amptoniense), were held in the Pith and 13th centuries. 
1. The first of these, convened Oct. 13, 1164. condemned 
Thomas, archbishop of Canterbury, for perjury, though 
it is very clear that the verdict was consequent on a 
royal threat which promised severe penalties to all who 
should uphold the prelate. See Wilkins, Condi, i, 435; 
Labbe, Concil. x, 1433. 2. Another council convened in 

1170, bv order of cardinal-legate Hugo, and was attend- 
ed by most of the Scottish clergy, who debated the 
right of authority of the archbishop of York over them. 
See Wilkins, Concil. i, 483 ; Labbe, Concil. x, 14G9. 3. A 
third council was held Nov. 2, 12G5, by cardinal-legate 
Octobanus, and condemned all the bishops and priests 
who had sided with Simon, carl of Leicester. See Wil- 
kins, Condi, i, 7G2; Iiaynal, iii, 181; Landon, Man. of 
Coundls , s. v. 

Northumberland, Earl, IIenry PERCv.snrnamed 
the Wizard, figures in ecclesiastical history for the part 
ho played in the Gunpowder Pint. He was born in 15G3, 
ami was a son of Henry, the eighth earl, who died in 
the Tower in 1585. In the battle against the Invinci- 
ble Armada in 1588 he commanded a ship, lie was a 
cousin of Thomas Percy, an accomplice in the Gun- 
powder Plot (1G05) ; and although the earl himself was 
a Protestant, he was confined many years in t lie Tower 
on suspicion, lie acquired the appellation of Wizard 
by his study of the occult sciences in prison. lie died 
iii 1 G32. 

Norton, Andrews, a distinguished American the- 
ologian and scholar, was born at Ilingliam, Mass., Dec. 
31, 178G. lie graduated at Harvard College in 1804, 


and afterwards applied himself to the study of theology, 
but never became a regularly settled minister. He was 
made tutor in Bowdoin College in 1809; afterwards 
(1811) tutor and (1813) librarian in Harvard Univer- 
sity; and was later appointed Dexter professor of sacred 
literature in the same institution (1819). lie held this 
office until failing health obliged him to retire in 1830, 
and he spent the rest of his days at Cambridge in liter- 
ary retirement, varied by cordial and generous hospi- 
tality. lie died at Newport, Ik I., Sept. 18, 1853. Dr. 
Norton was, after Dr. Channing, the most distinguished 
American exponent of Unitarian theology. He was a 
clear and perspicuous lecturer, an able and conservative 
critic, and a voluminous writer. Rejecting the doctrine 
of the Trinity, and protesting against Calvinism, he 
also opposed the school of Theodore Parker and the 
naturalistic theology. Besides his contributions to the 
General Repository and Review, the North .4 merican Re- 
view, and Christian Examiner , his most important pub- 
lications are, The Evidences of the Genuineness of the 
Gosjwls (2d ed. Cambridge, Mass., 184G, 3 vols. 8vo ; 
Loud. 1847, 2 vols. 8vo). The author’s arrangement of 
the work is as follows: Part I. Proof that the Gospels 
remain essentially as they were originally composed. 
Part II. Historical evidence that the Gospels have been 
ascribed to their true authors. Part III. On the evi- 
dences for the genuineness of the Gospels afforded by 
the early heretics. It is a contribution to American 
Biblical literature of the very highest order. No per- 
son can peruse it without confessing the acuteness and 
strength of its reasoning, and the precision and purity 
of its diction. Professor Peabody, in a review of it in 
the North American Review (xlv, 20G-222), says: 
“Norton has placed beyond dispute the authorship of 
our canonical Gospels; and this point being established, 
little is left for the defender of the Christian faith; for 
if our Gospels were written by the men whose names 
they bear, the authenticity of their records and the 
divine mission of their great Teacher hardly need the 
show of argument.” (See Dr. Davidson’s Lectures on 
Biblical Criticism, p. 3G9 sq. ; Eclec. Rev. 4th ser. xxiii, 

, 423; Lond. Christ. Reformer; Loud. Prospective Review ; 
Amer. Bill. Rejios. xi, 2G5 [by Moses Stuart] ; Boston 
Christian Review , iii, 53; and the articles [by A. Lam- 
son] in Christ . Exam. xii, 321 ; xxxvi, 145; xliii, 148). 
Norton wrote also A Statement of Reasons for not Be- 
lieving the Doctrine of Trinitarians concerning the Nat- 
\ ure of God and the Person of Christ (Cambridge, 1833, 
12mo: new ed. with a Memoir of the Author by Dr. 
Newell [Host. 1856, 12mo]): — On the latest Form of 
Infidelity (1839; see Princet. Rev. xii, 31), a work which 
was answered by a champion of Transcendentalism, to 
whom Norton replied: — Tracts concerning Christian- 
ity (Bost. 1852, 1 vol. 8vo): — Internal Evidences of the 
Genuineness of the Gospels. Bart I. Remarks on Chris- 
tianity and the Gospels , with particular Reference to 
Strauss's “ Life o f Jesus." Part //. Portions of an un- 
finished Work (ibid. 1855. 8vo): — A Translation of the 
Gospels, with Notes (ibid. 1855, 2 vols. Svo); a task which, 
in the judgment of some, did not prove creditable to 
Prof. Norton. See Darling, Cyclop. Bihliog. ii, 2215; 
Men of the Times, s. v. ; Triibner, Guide to Amer. Liter- 
ature, s. v. ; and especially Allibone, Did. of Brit, and 
A me?\ A nth. s. v. (J. H. W.) 

Norton, Asaliel Strong, D.D., a Congregational 
minister, was born at Farmington, Conn., Sept. 20, 1765, 
and was educated at Yale College, class of 1790; then 
entered upon the studies of the ministry, and was or- 
dained at Clinton, N. Y., in 1793; holding successively 
several important pastorates in Western New York, and 
exerting in that section of country an important influ- 
ence. Dr. Norton died May 10, 1833, at Clinton, lie 
was one of the founders of Hamilton College, situated 
at that place. 

Norton, Herman, an American Presbyterian min- 
ister of some note, was bom in New Hartford, N. Y., 
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July 2, 1799. When about seventeen years old he was 
converted at Auburn, X. Y., and being poor, he was pro- 
vided for by friends of the Presbyterian Church which 
lie had joined, and sent to Hamilton College, and after- 
wards to Auburn Theological Seminary, to fit himself 
for the ministry. As soon as he had entered the min- 
istrv he commenced preaching the Gospel, at first as an 
evangelist, in which capacity his labors were very suc- 
cessful in many places in the State of New York. For 
several years he was pastor of a Presbyterian Church at 
the corner of Prince and Crosby Streets, in the city of 
New York, where God gave him many seals of his min- 
istry. 1 1 is health failing, he was compelled to seek 
fields of usefulness in the country. He labored in Tren- 
ton, New Jersey, and in other places, with much success. 
Subsequently he preached at Cincinnati and elsewhere. 
Wherever lie went, his labors were eminently useful to 
the conversion of sinners, and to the aiding of believers 
in their spiritual life. In the year 1843 Mr. Norton was 
chosen corresponding secretary of the American Prot- 
estant Society, and thenceforward made New York the 
home of his family and the centre of his labors. His 
zeal and success in the work of evangelizing the papal 
population of our country, in connection with that so- 
ciety as its chief officer, are well known. He was at 
once corresponding secretary, editor of the magazine, 
and general agent for the collection of funds. When 
the American Protestant Society, the Foreign Evan- 
gelical Society, and the Christian Alliance were united, 
and became the American and Foreign Christian Union, 
Air. Norton was chosen one of the corresponding secre- 
taries. In the discharge of the duties of that office he 
labored as faithfully as his health permitted, till his 
death, December, 1851. In the sufferings of the exiles 
from Madeira he took a very deep interest. It was 
greatly owing to him that so many of them came to 
this country. His efforts in their behalf were incessant, 
from the time of their landing in New York till the last 
company left for Illinois, in the month of November, 
1850. The excellent volume from his pen, entitled 
Record of Facts concerning the Persecutions at Madeira , 
in which the history of that suffering people is faith- 
fully given, has been extensively read, and is an endur- 
ing monument of his heartfelt interest in their behalf. 

1 1 is remains rest in the same tomb where lie those of 
two of those excellent people, one of whom was the de- 
voted and greatly beloved Da Silva. Norton also pub- 
lished, Signs of Danger and of Promise: — Startling 
Facts for American Protestants : — The Christian and 
Deist, an excellent work: — and several Tracts relating 
to Romanism. published by the society of which he was 
secretary. See Christian Union , January, 1851. 

Norton, John (1), an eminent Presbyterian di- 
vine, was born in Hertfordshire, England, in 1G0G, and 
educated at the University of Cambridge; and, after 
taking holy orders in the Anglican Establishment, was 
made curate of Starford. A lecture was at that time 
supported at Starford by a number of pious ministers. 
Through their labors Mr. Norton, who was himself a 
preacher, though, like many others, ignorant of his own 1 
character, and unacquainted with the truth as it is in 
Jesus, was impressed with a sense of his sin, and by the 
agency of the IIolv Spirit was brought to repentance. 
The view of his own heart and life, compared with the 
holy law of God, almost overwhelmed him with despair; 
but at length the promises of the Gospel administered to 
him inexpressible joy. llis attention had been hitherto 
occupied in literary and scientific pursuits, but he now 
devoted himself exclusively to the study of theology; 
and being by his own experience acquainted with re- 
pentance and faith and holiness, he preached upon 
these subjects with zeal and effect. He soon became 
eminent. lie adopted the creed and practice of the 
Puritans, and in 1635 emigrated to New England. He 
was first settled in the ministry at Ipswich, but was af- 
terwards prevailed on to remove to Boston. In 1GG2 he 
was appointed one of the two agents of the colony to 


address king Charles on his restoration, but they did 
not fully succeed in the objects of their mission. He 
died in 1GG3. In his natural temper Mr. Norton was 
somewhat irascible, but being taught by the grace of 
God to govern his passions, his renewed heart rendered 
him meek, courteous, and amiable. Still a mistaken 
zeal for the truth made him, as it made his contempo- 
raries, prone to persecution. lie wrote, The Orthodox 
Evangelist, or a Treatise wherein many great evangelical 
Truths are brief g discussed, etc. (Loud. 1G54, 4to) : — The 
Sufferings of Christ (1G53): — The Heart of New Eng- 
land rent at the Blasphemies of the present Generation, 
or a brief Tractate concerning the Doctrines of the Quak- 
ers (1GG0): — and a number of political Tracts, etc. — 
Darling, Cyclop. Bibliog. ii, 221G ; Drake, Diet, of A mer, 
Biog. s. v. ; Allibonc, Diet, of Brit, and A mer. Authors , 
s. v. 

Norton, John (2), an American Presbyterian min- 
ister, nephew of the preceding, was born about 1G50, 
was educated at Harvard University, class of 1G71, and, 
after entering the ministry in 1G78, became second pas- 
tor at Ilingham, Mass. He died in 1 7 1G. He was 
noted as a pulpit orator of no mean order, and generally 
beloved by his people. See Lincoln, Hist, of Ilingham. 

Norton, John (3), a Congregational minister, was 
born at Berlin, Conn., in 171G, and was educated at Yale 
College, class of 1737. lie then pursued a course in 
theology, and was ordained in Deerfield, Conn., in 1741. 
He settled as pastor at Bernardstown, Mass. During 
the colonial war he was chaplain at Fort Massachu- 
setts, and at the time of its capture was taken to Can- 
ada. He remained there one year, and returned to 
Boston. Nov. 30, 1748, he was installed pastor of the 
Congregational Church at East Hampton, Conn., where 
he labored nearly thirty years. He died March 24, 
1778. Norton published a narrative of his captivity at 
Boston (1748 ; a new edition, with notes by 8. G. Drake, 
was brought out in 1870). 

Norton, Noah, a Baptist minister, was born near 
the close of the last century, lie was early converted; 
ordained for the ministry in 1822; and became pastor of 
the Second Church in Providence, Me. In 183G he be- 
came pastor of the Church in Brunswick, and died in 
1851. “ lie was a good minister of Christ.” See A mer. 
Baptist Register, 1852, p. 419. 

Norway (Norweg. Norge'), the western portion of 
the Scandinavian peninsula, which, together with Swe- 
den, forms one joint kingdom, is situated between 57° 
58' and 71° 10' N. lat., and between 5° and 28° E. long. 
It is bounded on the E. by Sweden and Russia, and on 
every other side is surrounded by water, having the 
Skager Rack to the S., the German Ocean to the W., and 
the Arctic Sea to the N. Its length is about 1100 
miles, and its greatest width about 250 miles; but be- 
tween the lats. of G7° and G8° it measures little more 
than 25 miles in breadth. The area is given as 121,779 
square miles, and the population (in 1873) as 1,763,000. 
The whole of the Scandinavian peninsula consists of a 
connected mountain mass, which, in the southern and 
western parts of Norway, constitutes one continuous 
tract of rocky highlands, with steep declivities dipping 
into the sea, and only here and there broken by narrow 
tracts of arable land. Of the numerous summits which 
lie along the water-shed, and which rise above the line 
of perpetual snow, the highest, known as the Galdhbpig, 
has an elevation of 8300 feet. The mean level of the 
range, which seldom rises more than 4000 feet above 
the sea, is occupied by extensive snow-fields, from which 
glaciers descend t the edge of the sea, while here and 
there the vast snow -plain is broken by fjords (i. e. 
friths), some of which, as the Folden Fjord, penetrate 
upwards of seventy miles through the rocky masses. 
These inlets run, in many cases, through the middle of 
long and broad finely wooded valleys, enclosed by rocky 
Avails, which are either quite bare, or covered Avith li- 
chens or mosses or stunted brusliAvood, among which 
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falls of water pour perpendicularly down the mountain- remain till the approach of cold weather obliges the 
side. The Scandinavian range consists principally of herdsmen to return with their charges to the shelter of 


primitive and transition rock, and exhibits almost ev- , 
ervwhere the effects of glacial action, the glaciers and 
moraines presenting the same appearances as in the 
Swiss alpine district. The numerous islands which 1 
skirt the coast of Norway, ami must be regarded as por- 
tions of the range, present the same characters as the ( 
continental mass. Some of these, as the islands of [ 
Alsten and Donnes, rise perpendicularly from the sea 
with peaks penetrating beyond the snow-line, which 
lies here at an elevation of 4000 feet. Norway abounds 
in lakes and streams; according to some topographers 
there are upwards of 30,000 of the former, of which 
the majority are small, while none have an area ex- , 
ceeding 200 square miles. The chief rivers of Norway 
are the Glommen, Laagen, Lovgen, Drammen, Otter, 
and Vormen. The first of these has a course of 400 
miles; but the majority of the Norwegian streams, all 
of which rise at great elevations, have a comparatively 
short course, and are unfit for navigation, although they 
are extensively used to float down timber to the fjords, 
whence the wood is exported in native ships to foreign 
ports. These fjords, or inlets of the sea, which form so 
characteristic a feature of Norwegian scenery, and give 
with their various sinuosities a coast-line of upwards of 
8000 miles, form the outlet to numerous rapid streams 
and waterfalls, which leap or trickle down the edges of 
the treeless fields or mountain tlats above. 

Climate , Soil , etc.— The peculiar physical character 
of Norway necessarily gives rise to great varieties of 
climate in different parts of the country. The influence 
of the sea and of the Gulf Stream, and the penetration 
of deep inlets into the interior, greatly modify the se- 
verity of the climate on the western shore, and render 
it far superior to that of the other Scandinavian conn- 
tries in the same latitude. On the coast generally rain 
and fogs prevail; while in the region near the North 
Cape storms are almost incessant, and rage with ex- 
traordinary violence. In the interior the air is clear 
and dry. The longest day, which in the south is eigh- 
teen hours, may be said to be nearly three months in 
the high latitudes of the northern districts, where the 
longest night lasts almost an equal length of time. In 
Norway Proper the winters as a rule are long and cold, 
anti the summers, which rapidly follow the melting of 
the snows in April and May, are warm and pleasant. 
On the islands, however, the heats of summer are often 
insullieient to ripen corn. The protracted winter of the 
northern regions follows almost suddenly on the disap- 
pearance of the sun, when the absence of solar light is 
compensated for bv the frequent appearance of the au- 
rora borealis, which shines with sufficient intensity to 
allow the prosecution of ordinary occupations. Tt is 
estimated that one thirty-eighth of the area of Norway 
lies within the region of perpetual snow, while a large 
extent of the mountain districts affords no produce be- 
yond scanty grasses, mosses, lichens, and a few hardy 



Scotch fir, Finns sylcestris (Norwegian, Fum), and 
spruce, P. abics (Norwegian, Gran'), cover extensive 
tracts, and, with bireh, constitute the principal wealth 
of Norway. The hardier fruits, as strawberries, goose- 
berries, cherries, and raspberries, are abundant and ex- 
cellent of their kind. Hemp, flax, rye, oats, and barley 
are grown as far north as GG' 1 ; hut although agriculture 
has been more systematically pursued of late years, the 
crops are not always sufficient for home consumption, 
ami hence it is found absolutely necessary to import an- 
nually con siderable quantities of corn and potatoes. In 
INI 2 there was so great a famine that the people made 
bread from the bark of elm. In the northern parts, in the 
upper valleys, the rearing of cattle, constitutes an impor- 
tant branch of industry. The herds and flocks are driv- 
en from the distant farms to the pasture-lands in these 
high mountain valleys, known as Ssetcrdale, where they 


the farms. Although the cattle and horses are small, 
they are generally strong and capable of bearing much 
hard labor. The fisheries of Norway are of great im- 
portance, and not only yield one of the most important 
articles of home consumption, but at the same time con- 
stitute one of the most profitable sources of foreign ex- 
port. Fish is caught in almost every stream and lake 
of the interior, as well as in the fjords of the coast, and 
in the bays and channels which encircle the numerous 
islands skirting the long sea-line of Norway. Salmon, 
herring, and cod are of the greatest importance, the lat- 
ter alone giving employment to some 1G.000 or IN, 000 
men. The mineral products, which comprise silver, 
copper, cobalt, iron, chrome ironstone, etc., yield an an- 
nual return of nearly $800,000. The richest mines are 
situated in the south. Latterly some productive cop- 
per-works have also been opened in northern districts. 
Ship-building in all its branches is almost the only in- 
dustrial art that is extensively and actively prosecuted, 
fn many parts of the country there are absolutely no 
special trades, tbc inhabitants of the small fishing-ports, 
no less than the inmates of the widely separated farms, 
employing their leisure during the long winter in weav- 
ing, spinning, and making the articles of clothing and 
the domestic implements required in their households. 
The fauna of Norway includes the hear. wolf. lynx, elk, 
otter, reindeer, red-deer, seal, the eider-duck, and many 
other kinds of sea-fowl, blackcock, capercailzie, and a 
great variety of small game. 

Government , etc. — Although Norway constitutes one 
joint kingdom with Sweden ill regard to succession, ex- 
ternal policy, and diplomacy, it is in all other respects 
an independent state, having its own government, leg- 
islative machinery, finances, army, and navy. The 
king is indeed commander-in-chief of all the forces of 
the country, whether military or naval ; but he can nei- 
ther augment nor decrease their number, nor proclaim 
peace or war, without the assent of the Norwegian Par- 
liament (Storthing), which consists of natives of the 
country; nor, except in time of war, can he bring for- 
eign soldiers within the frontiers, or send native troops 
out of Norway. lie must visit Norway once every year, 
and in his absence affairs are administered in the name 
of his representative, who may be a Swede, and who is 
entitled viceroy if he be of royal birth. Norway is di- 
vided into twenty amts, or administrative circles, sub- 
divided into fifty-five bailiwicks, and each of these is 
presided over by a rural magistrate. Norway has a 
representative government, based on t he constitution 
which was established in 1814, and modified in 1NG9. 
The constitution is purely democratic in its character. 
The Council of State constitutes the highest court of 
justice, under whose jurisdiction the provincial magis- 
trates or “ anitmaeiid’’ administer justice, in conjunc- 
tion with the bailiffs and sorenskriver, or advocates, who 
preside over rural petty courts. These lower courts are 
controlled by the Stift-Overrette, or Diocesan Courts of 
Justice, while the latter are, in their turn, under the 
High Court of Appeal, or Hoieste Ret , which is located 
at Christiania. Once every year the Storthing, or leg- 
islative chamber, meets, and is composed of representa- 
tives who are elected by the freehold voters of their 
several districts. The Storthing votes the taxes, which 
are collected by officers of the king of Sweden and Nor- 
way; it proposes laws, which must be ratified by the 
king: but if they pass the Storthing three times, they 
acquire validity even without the king’s sanction. 

Race , Language, etc. — With the exception of some 
25.000 Lapps and Finns, living in the most remote 
northern regions, the inhabitants of Norway arc gener- 
ally a pure Scandinavian race, akin to the North Ger- 
manic nations of Aryan descent. The genuine Norwe- 
gians are of middle height, with strong, well-knit, mus- 
cular frames, of fair skin, with light flaxen or yellow 
hair, and blue eyes. In character they may be said to 
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be frank, yet cautions and reserved, honest, moderate, 
religious, and superstitions, more from an inveterate 
love of clinging to the forms, thoughts, and creed of 
their ancestors than from fanaticism. Their love of 
country, and their irrepressible fondness for the sea, by 
the very anomaly which these apparently contradictory 
propensities exhibit, show them to be the true descend- 
ants of the sea-roving Northmen of old. Of late years 
emigration has continued steadily to increase at a rate 
which threatens to be a serious evil to so thinly popu- 
lated a country as Norway, but which is easily explained 
bv the small portion of land capable of cultivation. The 
general diffusion of education, and the perfect equality 
and practical independence which they have known 
how to secure and retain for themselves, notwithstand- 
ing their nominal incorporation with the other Scandi- 
navian kingdoms, give to the poorest Norwegians a 
sense of self-respect and self-reliance which distinguish 
them favorably from those of the same class in other 
countries. The population of Norway is chiefly rural, 
only about eleven per cent, living in towns. Christiania, 
the principal eitv, has not more than 80,000 inhabitants, 
while Bergen and Trondhjem have respectively only 
30,000 and 20,000. The physical character, and conse- 
quent climatic relations of Norway, leave a very small 
proportion (according to some writers only about two 
per cent.) of the area capable of being cultivated; for it 
may be stated generally that the valleys are the only 
habi table and agriculturally productive parts of the 
country, the mountain-ridges which separate the low- 
lying lands being covered with bare masses of gneiss 
and mica schists, in the fissures of which the only vege- 
tation is juniper, lir, aspen, birch, and stunted beech 
trees. There are few villages, and the isolated farm- 
steads are often separated from one another by many 
miles. The cultivators of the land are in most instances 
also the proprietors, less than one third of the whole 
number being tenants only. The peasants, more espe- 
cially in the amts remote from towns, retain their an- 
cient provincial costumes, which are, for the most part, 
highly picturesque, consisting, among the women, of 
ample woollen skirts and brightly colored knit bodices, 
fastened and adorned with silver or brass clasps and 
buckles. Music is much cultivated by all classes of the 
people, and the national songs and melodies which are 
the favorites are for the most part, of a melancholy char- 
acter. Danish is the language in ordinary use both in 
writing and speaking, although dialects nearer akin to 
the old Norse are spoken by the dalesmen and moun- 
taineers of special districts. Since the separation of the 
country from Denmark, a strongly national tendency 
has been manifested by some of the best Norwegian 
writers, and attempts have been made to reorganize 
these dialects into one general Norwegian language, 
and thus, in faet, to revive the ancient Norse, or Ice- 
landic, which has been preserved in Ieeland in almost 
perfect purity sinee its first introduction into the island 
in the 9th century by eolonists from the Scandinavian 
mother-lands. 

History , Secular and Religious. — The early history 
of Norway is comprised in that of the other Scandina- 
vian countries, and is, like theirs, for the most part fab- 
ulous. It is only towards the middle of the 10th cen- 
tury, when Christianity was introduced, that the myth- 
ical obscurity in which the annals of the kingdom "had 
been previously plunged begins to give place to the 
light of historical truth. The introduction of Christian- 
ity, which was the result of the intercourse the Nor- 
wegians had with the more civilized parts of Europe 
through their maritime expeditions, destroyed much of 
the old nationality of the people and the heathenism 
which they had hitherto cherished, although the san- 
guinary feuds which had raged among the rival chiefs 
of the land can scarcely be said to have lost their fe- 
roeity under the sway of the milder religion. The 
first introduction of Christianity into Norway is gener- 
ally ascribed to Ilakon, a prince of the country, before 


the middle of the 10th century. This person had re- 
ceived a Christian education at the court of Athelstan, 
king of England. On returning to his own land he 
found his countrymen zealously devoted to the worship 
of Odin; and having himself embraced Christianity, he 
was under the necessity of worshipping in secret. At 
length, having gained over some of his most intimate 
friends to the side of Christianity, he resolved, as he 
had become master of the kingdom, to establish Chris- 
tianity as the religion of the country. Accordingly, he 
proposed, A.D. 950, before an assembly of the people, 
that the whole nation should renounce idolatry, and 
worship the only true God, and Jesus Christ his Son. 
lie suggested also that the Sabbath should be devoted 
to religious exercises, and Friday observed as a fast- 
dav. These royal propositions were indignantly re- 
jected both by nobles and people; and the king, to 
conciliate his enraged subjects, yielded so far as to take 
part in some of the ancient sacred rites and customs. In 
particular, at the celebration of the Yule festival, he 
consented to eat part of the liver of a horse, and to drain 
all the eups drunk to his honor. In consequence of this 
sinful participation in manifest idolatry, he was soon 
after seized with the most painful remorse, and he died 
deeply penitent for the scandal he had brought upon 
Christianity. 

In a short time, however, the way was opened for 
the more effectual admission of the Christian religion 
by the elevation to the throne of Olaf I, a Norwe- 
gian king, who was favorable to Christianity. “This 
Olaf,” to quote from Neander, “had travelled exten- 
sively in foreign lands : in Russia, Greeee, England, and 
the neighboring parts of Northern Germany. By in- 
tercourse with Christian nations, in his predatory ex- 
cursions, he had obtained some knowledge of Christian- 
ity, and had been led, by various eireumstanees, to see 
a divine power in it. In some German port he had be- 
come acquainted, among others, with a certain ecclesi- 
astic from Bremen, Thangbrand by name, a soldier- 
priest., whose temper and mode of life were but little 
suited to the spiritual profession.. This person carried 
about with him a large shield, having on it a figure of 
Christ on the cross, embossed in gold. The shield at- 
tracted Olaf’s particular notice. lie inquired about the 
meaning of the symbol, which gave the priest an oppor- 
tunity of telling the story of Christ and Christianity. 
Observing how greatly Olaf was taken with the shield, 
Thangbrand made him a present of it, for which the 
Norse ehieftain richly repaid him in gold and silver. 
He moreover promised to stand by him if he should 
ever need protection. In various dangers by sea and 
on the land, which Olaf afterwards encountered, he be- 
lieved that he owed his life and safety to this shield; 
and his faith in the divine power of Jesus thus became 
stronger and stronger. At the Scillv Isles, on the south- 
west coast of England, he received baptism, and returned 
to Norway, fully resolved to destroy paganism. In 
England he had met again with the priest Thangbrand. 
Olaf took him back to Norway in capacity of a court 
clergyman ; but no good resulted from his connection 
with this person of doubtful character. Inclined of his 
own accord to employ violent measures for the destruc- 
tion of paganism and the spread of Christianity, lie was 
only eon firmed in this mistaken plan by Thangbrand’s 
infiuenee.” On reaching Norway, and taking possession 
of the government, Olaf directed his chief efforts to- 
wards the introduction of Christianity as the religion 
of the country. He everywhere destroyed the heathen 
temples, and invited all elasses of the people to submit 
to baptism. Where kindness failed, he had recourse to 
cruelty. His plans, however, for the Christianization 
of his subjects were cut short in the year 1000. He died 
in a war against the united powers of Denmark and 
Sweden. 

Norway now passed into the hands of foreign rulers, 
who, though favorable to Christianity, took no active 
measures for planting the Christian Church in their 
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newly acquired territory, and the pagan party once 
more restored the ancient rites. But this state of mat- 
ters was of short continuance. Olaf the Thick (usually- 


named Skopte equipped a squadron of five vessels, and 
set sail, accompanied by his three sons, for Palestine; 
but died at Rome, where he had stopped to perform his 


surnamed the Saint), who delivered Norway from her devotions. The expedition was continued by his sons, 
foreign rulers, came into the country in J 0 1 5, when none of whom survived the journey. The fame of this 
already a decided Christian, with bishops and priests exploit, and the marvellous tales of other pilgrims, led 
whom he had brought with him from England. He Sigurd, the king of Norway, to undertake a pilgrimage 
resolved to force Christianity upon the people, and ac- to Jerusalem. Fired with a love of wild adventure and 
cordingly the obstinate and refractory were threatened an avaricious desire of plunder, the royal pilgrim set out 
with confiscation of their goods, and in some cases with with a fleet of sixty vessels, surmounted with the sacred 
death itself. Many professed to yield through fear, and banner of the cross, and manned with several thousand 


submitted to be baptized ; but they continued secretly to 
practice their pagan ceremonies. In the province of 
Dalen the idolaters were headed by a powerful man 
named Gudbrand, who assembled the people, and per- 
suaded them that if they would only bring out a colos- 
sal statue of their great god Thor , Olaf and his whole 
force would melt like wax. It was agreed on both sides 
that each party should try the power of its own god. 
The night preceding the meeting was spent by Olaf in 
secret prayer. Next day the colossal image of Thor, 
adorned profusely with gold and silver, was drawn into 
the public place, where crowds of pagans gathered 
around the image. The king stationed beside himself 
Ivolbein, one of his guard, a man of gigantic stature and 
great bodily strength. Gudbrand commenced the pro- 
ceedings by challenging the Christians to produce evi- 
dence of the power of their God, and pointing them to 
the colossal image of the mighty Thor. To this boast- 


followers. After wintering in England, where they 
were hospitably treated by Ilenry I, the Norwegian 
crusaders proceeded on their voyage, and after encoun- 
tering many hardships, plundering various places, and 
barbarously murdering tribes of people who refused to 
become Christians, they paid the acenstomed visit to 
Jerusalem and the other holy places. Sigurd, on his 
return home, was solicited by the king of Denmark to 
join him in an attack upon the inhabitants of Smaland, 
who, after being nominally converted to Christianity, 
had relapsed into idolatry, and put to death the Chris- 
tian missionaries. The king of Norway responded to 
the invitation, and, passing into the Baltic, punished the 
revolted pagans, and returned to his country" laden with 
booty". After a reign of twenty- -seven years, Sigurd 
died in 1130. From this period Norway- became, for 
more than a century-, a prey to barbarous and destruc- 
tive civil wars. In the midst of these internal eommo- 


ful address Olaf replied, taunting the pagans with wor- tions, cardinal Nicholas, an Englishman by- birth, and 
shipping a blind and deaf god, and calling upon them to afterwards known as pope Adrian IV, arrived in Norway 


lift their eyes to heaven, and behold the Christian’s God 
as he revealed himself in the radiant light. At the 
utterance of these words the sun burst forth with the 
brightest effulgence, and at the same moment Kolbein 
demolished the idol with a single blow of a heavy- mal- 
let which he carried in his hand. The monster fell, 
crumbled into fragments, from which crept a great mul- 
titude of mice, snakes, and lizards. The scene produced 
a powerful effect upon the pagans, many- of whom were 
from that moment convinced of t he utter futility- of their 
idols. The severity, however, with which Olaf bad con- 
ducted his government, prepared the way for the con- 
quest of the country by- Canute, king of Denmark and 
England. The banished Olaf returned, and, raising an 
army composed wholly of Christians, made arrange- 


as legate from the Romish see. The chief object of his 
mission was to render the kingdom ecclesiastically- inde- 
pendent of the authority of the archbishop of Lund — an 
arrangement which was earnestly- desired by- the Nor- 
wegian kings. An arehiepiscopal see was accordingly- 
erected at Trondhjem, and endowed with authority-, not 
only over Norway-, but also over the Norwegian colo- 
nies. Rejoicing in their spiritual independence, the 
people readily- consented to pay- the accustomed tribute 
of Peter’s pence to Rome, but they- strenuously- resisted 
the attempt made by- the pope’s legate to insist upon 
the celibacy- of the clergy-. “ In various other things,” 
say-s Snorre, “the papal legate reformed the manners 
and customs of the nation during his stay, so that there 
never came to this land a stranger who was more hon- 


ments for a new struggle. He fell mortally- wounded ored and beloved both by- princes and people.” The 
in battle, Aug. 31, 1030 — a day- which was universally- Church of Norway had now accepted a metropolitan at 
observed as a festival by- the people of the North in the hands of the pope of Rome, and this acknowledg- 
honor of Olaf, whom they- hesitated not to sty-le a Chris- ment of subjection to the Romish see was soon followed 
tian martyr. This monarch, whose memory- was long by- other concessions which seriously- compromised the 
held in the highest estimation, had labored zealously- liberties of the country-. The ambitious prelate of the 
for the spread of Christianity-, not only in Norway-, but see of Trondhjem was desirous of adopting every- expe- 
also in the islands peopled by Norwegian colonies, such dient to add to the influence and authority of the pri- 
as Iceland, the Orkney-s, and the Faroe Islands. Ilis macy-. With this view he succeeded in bringing it 
short reign was, in fact, wholly- devoted to the propaga- about that the realm was hereafter to be held as a fief 
tion of the new faith by- means the most revolting to 
humanity-. Ilis general practice was to enter a district 
at the head of a powerful army-, summon a council, or 
Thing, as it was called, and give the people the alterna- 
tive of lighting with him or being baptized. Most of 
them preferred baptism to the risk of fighting with an 
enemy- so well prepared for the combat, and thus a large 
number made a nominal profession of Christianity-. On 
the death of king Canute, Nov. 12, 1035, Olaf’s son, Mag- 
nus I, recovered possession of the Norwegian throne; 
and thenceforth, till 1319, Norway- continued under the 
sway- of native kings, who were also devoted adherents 
of Christianity, i. e. of a Christianity- as they- understood 
it. They- were zealous for the upbuilding of Romish 
Christianity-, and even shared in the crusading move- 
ment for regaining Palestine. Indeed, ever since 
the light of Christianity- had dawned on Scandinavia, 
a general desire prevailed among the people to visit 
the Holy- Land. Several of the Norwegian kings and 
princes had made a pilgrimage to the Holy- Sepulchre; 
and during the reign of Magnus Barfoed, a chieftain 


of St. Olaf, the superior lord being represented by- the 
archbishops of Trondhjem, whose consent was made in- 
dispensable to filling the vacant throne. On the de- 
mise of the reigning king, the crown was to be relig- 
iously- offered to St. Olaf, in the cathedral where his 
relics were deposited, by- the bishops, abbots, and twelve 
chieftains from eaeh diocese, who were to nominate the 
successor with the advice and consent of their primate. 
Thus taking advantage of the incessant contentions for 
the sovereignty- by which the country- was agitated and 
disturbed, the Romish primate secured for the see of 
Trondhjem a perpetual control over the future choiee 
of the Norwegian monarchs. The crown was now de- 
clared an ecclesiastical fief, and the government almost 
converted into a hierarchy-. A young adventurer named 
Sverre seized on the crown of Norway-, and his title was 
ratified by- the sword as well as by- the general acquies- 
cence of the nation. The primate, however, refused to 
perform the usual ceremony- of coronation, and, fearing 
the royal displeasure, fled to Denmark. Thenee he 
transmitted an appeal to Rome, in consequence of which 
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the pope launched the thunders of the Vatican against 
Sverre, threatening him with excommunication unless 
he instantly desisted from his hostile measures against 
the primate. The sovereign, having been educated for 
the priesthood, was well skilled both in canon law and 
ecclesiastical, and he found no difficulty, therefore, in 
showing, both from Scripture and the decrees of coun- 
cils, that the pope had no right to interfere in such dis- 
putes between kings and their subjects. Anxious for 
peace, however, Sverre applied for a papal legate to 
perform the ceremony of his confirmation, but was re- 
fused. The king was indignant at this proceeding on 
the part of Rome ; and reproaching the Roman ambas- 
sador with duplicity, ordered him forthwith to leave his 
dominions. As a last resource, the enraged monarch 
summoned together the prelates of the realm, and caused 
himself to be crowned by bishop Nicholas, who had been 
elected through his influence; but the proceeding was 
condemned by pope Alexander III, who excommunicated 
both the royal and the clerical offender. Deputies were 
soon after despatched to Rome, who succeeded in ob- 
taining a papal absolution for the king; but on their 
return they were detained in Denmark, where they 
suddenly died, having previously pledged the papal 
bull to raise money for the payment of their expenses. 
The important document thus found its way into the 
hands of Sverre, who read it publicly in the cathedral of 
Trondhjem, alleging that the deputies had been poison- 
ed bv his enemies. The whole transaction seemed not 
a little suspicious; the Norwegian king was charged by 
the pope with having forged the bull, and procured the 
death of the messengers ; and on the ground of this 
accusation the kingdom was laid under an interdict 
(q. v.). Bishop Nicholas now abandoned the king, 
whose cause he had so warmly espoused, fled to the 
primate in Denmark, and there raising a considerable 
army, invaded Norway ; but Sverre, aided by a body of 
troops sent from England by king John, succeeded in 
defeating the rebels. The king did not long survive 
this victory, but worn out by the harassing contests to 
which for a quarter of a century he had been subjected, 
died about this time. 

It had for a long time been the evident tendency of 
the government of Norway to assume the form of a 
sacerdotal and feudal aristocracy. This tendency, how- 
.ever, was arrested to some extent by the first princes 
of the house of Sverre, who asserted the rights of the 
monarch against the encroachments of the clergy and 
the nobles. But it was more difficult to contend* with 
the Romish see, which has often been able to accom- 
plish more by secret machinations than in open warfare. 
While affecting to renounce the right with which the 
archbishop of Trondhjem had been invested of control- 
ling the choice of the monarch on every vacancy, the 
papal Church induced the crown to confirm the spiritual 
jurisdiction of the prelates with all the ecclesiastical en- 
dowments, even to the exclusion of lay founders from 
their rights of patronage. The prelates were allowed to 
coin money, and maintain a regular body-guard of one 
hundred armed men for the archbishop, and forty for 
each bishop. One concession was followed by another; 
and the archbishop of Trondhjem, taking advantage 
of the youth and inexperience of Erik, son of Magnus 
Uakonson, who ascended the throne in 1280, at the age 
of twelve, extorted from him at his coronation an oath 
that he would render the Church independent of the 
secular authority. Having gained this point, the artful 
primate proceeded to act upon it by publishing an edict 
that imposed new fines for offences against the canons 
ol the Church. The king’s advisers refused to sanction 
the bold step taken by the primate ; and to vindicate 
his spiritual authority, he excommunicated the royal 
councillors. The king in turn banished the primate, 
who forthwith set out for Rome to lay his case before 
the pope. When on his w ay home again he died in 
Sweden, and his successor having acknowdedged him- 
self the vassal of Erik, the contest was terminated, and 


the pretensions of the clergy reduced within more rea- 
sonable limits. In the latter part of the 14th century, 
the three kingdoms of Norway, Denmark, and Sweden 
were united under one sovereign: and this union of 
Calmar, as it was called, existed nominally at least from 
1397 to 1521, during which long period there was an in- 
cessant struggle for superiority between the crown and 
the clergy. 

Reformation in Church and State. — So harassing 
were the repeated encroachments of the Romish hier- 
archy to the Norwegian government and people, that the 
Reformation u r as gladly welcomed as likely to weaken 
the power and abridge the prerogatives of the papists. 
Many of the Norwegian youth had studied at Witten- 
berg and other German universities, where they bad 
imbibed the doctrines and principles of the Reformers, 
and on their return home they found both rulers and 
people ready to embrace the Reformed faith. But what 
tended chiefly to facilitate the progress of the Reforma- 
tion in Norway was the election of Christian 111 to the 
throne by the lay aristocracy of the kingdom. As he 
had himself been educated in the Protestant faith, his 
accession was violently opposed by the archbishop of 
Trondhjem and the other Romish prelates. The zeal 
of the monarch, however, was only quickened by the 
opposition of the clergy, and he resolved to introduce 
the reformed worship as the religion of the state. A 
recess w r as accordingly passed and signed by more than 
four hundred nobles with the deputies of the commons, 
providing: “1. That the temporal and spiritual pow r er 
of the bishops should be forever taken away, and the 
administration of their dioceses confided to learned men 
of the Reformed faith, under the title of superintendents. 
2. That the castles, manors, and other lands belonging 
to the prelates and monasteries should be annexed to 
the crown. 3. That their religious houses should be re- 
formed ; the regular elergy who might not choose to be 
secularized to be allowed to remain in their respective 
cloisters, upon condition that they should hear the Word 
of God, lead edifying lives, and that their surplus rev- 
enues should be devoted to the support of hospitals and 
other eleemosynary establishments. 4. That the rights 
of lay patronage should be preserved ; the clergy to ex- 
act from the peasants only their regular tithe, one third 
of which should be appropriated to the support of the 
curate, one third to the proprietor of the church, and 
the remainder to the king, for the use of the university 
and schools of learning.” The king consulted Luther 
upon the manner of carrying this recess into effect, and 
by his advice, instead of secularizing the Church prop- 
erty, he reserved a certain portion for the maintenance 
of the Protestant worship, and the purposes of education 
and charity; but a large part of the ecclesiastical lands 
ultimately came into the possession of the nobility by 
successive grants from the crown. Thus fell the Romish 
hierarchy in Denmark and Nonvay ; and its destruction 
marked the epoch of the complete triumph of the lay 
aristocracy over the other orders of the state, which 
they continued to enjoy until the revolution of 1G60. 

The cause of the Reformation met with little opposi- 
tion in Norway. From its first introduction it contin- 
ued to hold its ground, and to diffuse itself among all 
classes of the people with the most gratifying rapidity. 
The Church became strictly Lutheran, and, though nom- 
inally episcopal, the bishops were vested only with the 
power of superintendents. Matters went on smoothly 
without any peculiar occurrence to disturb the ordi- 
nary course of events. But towards the end of the last 
century the Church was much quickened, spiritually, 
through the efforts of Hans Nielsen Hauge (q. v.), 
a remarkable person, who has earned for himself the 
honorable appellation of the Norwegian Reformer. 
Hauge was not a dissenter from the established Luther- 
an Church of Norway. Neither in his preaching nor 
his writings did he teach any difference of doctrine. 
He enforced purer views of Christian morality, while 
he taught at the same time the doctrines of the Church. 
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He called for no change of opinion ot of established 
faith, but for better lives and more Christian practice 
among both clergy and laity. And he taught only the 
doctrines of the Church, casting out the fables and 
wicked imaginings of men — lifting up his voice against 
the coldness, the selfishness, the worldliness, and the 
scepticism of the clergy — for even into Norway neol- 
ogy had made its way, though it has never had such a 
hold upon the whole Church as in the sister country, 
Denmark. His followers called themselves Vctkie — 
“ awakened and esteemed themselves members of the 
congregation of saints. IJut they never called them- 
selves nor were esteemed dissenters; they professed the 
doctrines of the Church — from the sinful slumbers and 
negligence of which they had come out and separated 
themselves. They met, it is true, to hear their favorite 
preacher, and occasionally by themselves for religions 
purposes in the open air or in private dwellings, but 
they did not on that account withdraw themselves from 
the communion of the Church. They were, and are, 
in fact, a kind of Methodists, such as the Methodists 
were before they constituted themselves a separate 
body, with separate places of worship. At the same 
time it is probable that, had circumstances been favor- 
able, they might have become a regular dissenting 
body. Had the laws and circumstances of Norway 
been such as those of England and Scotland when Wes- 
ley and Erskine laid the foundation of the two leading 
sects in those countries, the Haitgeanere — for by this 
name they are generally distinguished in Norway — 
had probably long ago separated from the Church. 
But the law forbade the establishment of conventicles, 
and, if it had not, the Norwegians are too poor to sup- 
port any dissenting clergy. So long as they simply 
made profession of spiritual quickening, they were tol- 
erated and even kindly considered by the Scandinavian 
governments. But the more uneducated and the less 
refined of the Ilaugeans became after a time disturbers 
of the public peace. Thus among their more extraor- 
dinary proceedings were the methods they adopted 
for driving out the devil, the results of which were 
occasionally maiming and death. Such outrages, of 
course, could not be permitted; the conservation of the 
public peace and of the lives of the people called for 
government interference. Inquiries were instituted, 
and Hauge was arrested in October, 1804. The affair 
was delegated to an especial commission in Christiania. 
The reformer could not be accused of being directly ac- 
cessory to the outrages of his followers; but the preju- 
dice was strong against him, and he was arraigned upon 
two charges: first., for holding assemblies for divine 
worship without lawful appointment ; and, second, for 
teaching error, and contempt of the established instruc- 
tors. Nine years had elapsed since he began his career, 
during which he had suffered much, and undergone 
much persecution. The matter was now taken into 
court, and. after a trial prolonged for ten years, he was 
first condemned to hard labor in the fortresses for two 
years, and to pay all the expenses; but the sentence 
was afterwards commuted in the supreme court to a 
fine of one thousand dollars, the expenses of the trial. 
In 1816, finally, this sentence also was commuted, and 
with this decision ended the public life of Hauge. All 
persecution ceased, and his mind became calmer; his 
continual anxiety, his itinerancies, and his preachings 
ceased. He lived peaceably, was pious, and respected 
by all — a man of blameless life and unimpeachable in- 
tegrity. Though he no longer went about preaching, 
he still kept up a close communicalion with his follow- 
ers; and he probably did as much real good during his 
retirement as during the years of his more active life. 
He confirmed by advice and example the lessons he 
had formerly taught; and the great moral influence 
which his strenuous preaching exercised upon the cler- 
gy did not cease even with his death, lie lived nearly 
twenty years after the period of his trial, and died as late 
as March 29, 1824. The effect of his labors as a Chris- 


tian reformer is still felt in Norway. The Haugeanere 
are found in every part of the country, and form a body 
of men Held in high esteem for their peaceable disposi- 
tions and their pious lives. Remaining still in commu- 
nion with the Church, the influence of their example is 
extensively felt, and the effect upon the religious char- 
acter of the people at large is everywhere acknowledged 
to be of a most beneficial description. 

The political connection which, ever since the union 
of Calraar, had subsisted between Norway and Denmark, 
was brought to a close in 1814, Bernadotte, king of 
Sweden, having received Norway in compensation for 
the loss of Finland. Norway was united with Sweden 
on the understanding that it should retain the newly 
promulgated constitution, and enjoy full liberty and in- 
dependence within its own boundaries. These con- 
ditions were agreed to and strietlv maintained; a few 
unimportaut alterations in the constitution, necessitated 
by the altered conditions of the new union, being the 
only changes introduced in the machinery of govern- 
ment. Charles XIII was declared joint king of Sweden 
and Norway in 1818. Since the union, Norway has 
firmly resisted every attempt on the part of the Swed- 
ish monarchs to infringe upon the constitutional pre- 
rogatives of the nation; and during the reign of the 
first of the Bernadotte dynasty, the relations between 
him and his Norwegian subjects were marked by jeal- 
ousy and distrust on both sides. Since the accession 
of Bernadotte’s son, Oscar I, in 1844, perfect harmony 
and good-will have existed, and Norway has continued 
to make rapid progress towards a state of political se- 
curity and material prosperity far greater than it ever 
enjoyed under the Danish dominion. The Norwegians 
have in this union with Sweden regained the free con- 
stitution of which Denmark had deprived them. 

The religion of the country is Episcopal Lutheran. 
Until lately no places of worship of other denominations 
were permitted to exist. But in the Parliament of 1845 
an act of general toleration was passed, which gave re- 
ligious liberty to all Christians. No Mormons, how- 
ever, were then allowed to reside in the country. They 
must emigrate to some more tolerant country, as the 
United States. Since the separation of Norway from 
Denmark and its annexation to Sweden, the Norwegian 
Church is subject to the constitution of the Danish 
Lutheran Church, as settled by Christian V in 1683, 
and also to the Danish ritual, as laid down in 1685. 
But efforts have been put forth from time to time to 
have some alterations brought about. As recently as 
1857 there was a proposal made in the Storthing for 
the establishment of a parish council, consisting of the 
clergymen of the parish and a certain number of lay- 
men chosen from the communicants or members of the 
Church. The eeelesiastieal hold on the civil relations 
of Norway seems almost incredible to outsiders. Every- 
thing is conditioned in the state by one’s relation to 
the State Church. Indeed, it almost defies our credu- 
lity when we are told that such laws as the following 
still stand on the Norwegian statute books, and, what 
is worse still, are rigidly enforced. It is enacted that 
no one can fill a civil office who is not a member of the 
Lutheran Church, and has partaken of the communion 
in it ; that any one thus holding office immediately loses 
it on uniting with any other than the Lutheran Church ; 
that every citizen must be confirmed between the ages 
of fourteen and nineteen; that within one week of his 
confirmation lie must partake of the Lord’s Supper, ac- 
cording to the Lutheran form; that if one fail in this 
until nineteen years old he is imprisoned; and that 
marriages are only regarded as fully legitimate when 
performed under the auspices of the Lutheran Church. 
The people, however, have the matter in hand, and in 
1873 an immense mass meeting was held in Christiania, 
the capital of Norway, where resolutions were adopted 
in favor of the repeal of all the oppressive religious laws. 
And it was a meeting that had national force and im- 
portance. Its members consisted of regularly chosen 
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delegates from all parts of the country, and while the 
great audience was from the masses, the decisions were 
regarded as of incalculable bearing on the future life of 
the nation. The king attended the sessions, and listen- 
ed very earnestly to the proceedings. The delegates 
declared that the members of a Church have a full right 
to express their opinions; that they should enjoy per- 
fect liberty of conscience ; that in case of being wrong- 
ed, they have the right to appeal to the civil authori- 
ties; and that if their appeal does not meet with favor, 
they have the right to organize themselves into an in- 
dependent Church. There is every prospect that this 
convention will have the final effect of changing the 
old laws of Norway, and, among other benefits resulting 
therefrom, of removing the barriers that have been set 
up persistently against missions from non-Scandinavian 
or non-Lutheran churches. Two missions are supported 
in Norway by American Protestants, but they are more 
or less watched by the Swedish authorities. The Bap- 
tists have been measurably successful ; the Methodists 
arc increasing in numbers, and acquiring much prop- 
erty. Their headquarters are at Christiania, under the 
superintendence of a regularly appointed pastor. 

As the ecclesiastical organization has hitherto exist- 
ed, the whole management of ecclesiastical matters has 
belonged to the government, .and, in certain cases, to 
the bishop or to the probst (q. v.). The proposed alter- 
ations will in all probability yet become the law of the 
land, thus admitting the lay clement into the govern- 
ment of the Church, and give general and broad religious 
liberty. The election of clergymen, under the present 
re'gime, is vested, in the first instance, in the ecclesias- 
tical minister of state, who, with the advice of the bish- 
op, selects three candidates, from whom the king ap- 
points one to the vacant parish. A bishop is elected 
by the probsts in the vacant bishopric, and the choice 
made must receive the royal sanction. The clergy con- 
sists of three orders — bishops, probsts, and priests — dif- 
fering from each other not in rank, but in official duty. 
The priest is required to preach, to administer the sac- 
raments, to dispense confirmation, and to preside at the 
board which in every parish manages the poor-fund. 
The probst, who is also a priest or clergyman of a par- 
ish, is bound, in addition to the discharge of his ordi- 
nary clerical duties, to make an annual visitation of the 
different parishes within his circuit, to examine the 
children in the different schools, and also the candidates 
for confirmation, to inspect the Church records, and all 
the ecclesiastical affairs of the parish. Of all these 
things the probst must render a regular report every 
year to the bishop. The bishops, of whom there are 
six in Norway, arc required to visit their bishoprics 
with the utmost regularity; but from the large number 
of parishes under the superintendence of each bishop, 
he can only visit the whole in the course of three years. 
At the invitation of the bishop, all the children attend- 
ing school assemble in the church to be examined, along 
with the candidates for confirmation, and those young 
people who have been confirmed since the last visita- 
tion. The ceremony of confirmation is performed in 
the Norwegian Church by the minister of the parish 
once or twice a year. The ordination of a clergyman 
belongs exclusivel} r to the bishop, but it is not con- 
sidered as communicating any special gifts or graces. 
The induction of the priest or clergyman is performed 
by the probst. Students of theology, after attending a 
university for a certain time, arc allowed to preach, al- 
though they may not have completed tlicir studies. 

The directory for the public worship of God in the 
Norwegian Church is to be found in the Kirke-Ritual 
of 1685, with its appendix, the Altering of 1688. The 
rules there given arc based upon the book of liturgv 
( Ordiiumts ), which was compiled by a royal commit- 
tee in the year 1537, and revised by Luther himself. 
Though it has not, in its present shape, the same ful- 
ness and completeness it had originally, still the chief 
materials and the frame and order of the Norwegian 
VII.— N 


liturgy very much resemble those of the Deutsche Messe 
of 1526, that hand-book of liturgy in which Luther, not 
satisfied with his own former directions in the Formula 
Missa of 1523, laid down the principles of an evangel- 
ical service for the guidance of such congregations as 
acknowledged him as their leader into the truth of the 
Holy Scriptures. The sermon keeps its place as the 
central part of public worship, and constitutes, together 
with the lessons from Scripture, hymns and prayers, the 
chief part of it, while the communion is the highest. 
The liturgy arranges the service in three parts, in the 
first, the opening part of it, the congregation turn to 
God in prayers and songs, confessing themselves to be 
sinners, but expressing at the same time their penitent 
hope that God, for Christ’s sake, will visit them, and 
satisfy their spiritual hunger. In the second part, the 
main body of the service, the worshippers receive the 
gifts of the Holy Spirit through the Word of God and 
the sacraments. To this part belong the lessons of 
“the epistle” and “the gospel,” the sermon, and the 
ministration of the sacraments, when there are persons 
to be baptized or communicants — all interwoven with 
hymns and short prayers. In the concluding part, the 
congregation give thanks through prayers and praise 
to the Most High for his blessings, implore his grace, 
that they may retain what he has bestowed upon them, 
and show it forth in fruits of grace, and finally they re- 
ceive the benediction. The Church of Norway admin- 
isters the Lord’s Supper as often as it is asked for. The 
form largely resembles that of the Itomish Church, and, 
though in both kinds, the wafer is still used instead of 
bread, lint as an ecclesiastical body, it has repudiated 
the popish doctrine of transubstantiation, with its con- 
sequences — adoration of the elements, and the idea of 
an atoning sacrifice, prepared and offered up in the 
Lord’s Supper. To be sure, it has been said that it is 
difficult for any but a hair-splitter to perceive the dif- 
ference between the Lutheran and the Homan Catholic 
doctrine of “the real presence;” but the reason for this 
difficulty might be found, not so much in the matter 
itself, as in the want of investigation on the side of 
the observer. Many appear to think that the right 
name for the Lutheran doctrine of “ the real presence” 
would be consubstantiation, as if it taught a commixture 
of the substances. The truth is, that the Lutheran 
Church has never tried to explain the mysterious union, 
in which it believes, between Christ’s body and blood 
and the visible elements of the holy supper. It confines 
itself to repudiating consubstantiation (see Schmid, Dog - 
matik d. Ei\ Luth. Kirche [1853], p. 439, 445, 591) as well 
as transubstantiation, and all other such palpable devia- 
tions from the truth, involving more or less the idea of 
a physical, local, and circumscriptive manner of presence 
of the body and blood of Christ in the eucharist, as futile 
endeavors to define the incomprehensible. The Church 
of Norway, nevertheless, unlike other Protestant bodies, 
combines with the holy ordinance of the Lord’s Slipper 
the practice of confession, and consequently absolution . 
This must not be understood, however, to bear any com- 
parison to the “ auricular confession” of the Church of 
Home, in which an enumeration of sins is enjoined as 
necessary, and which is a corollary of priestly usurpation 
of power as judge of the conscience; and thus the Nor- 
wegian ministry repudiates, of course, every thought of 
such confession before the minister being the ordinary, 
not to speak of the only way of obtaining from God the 
remission of sins. The confession in this greatly puri- 
fied — though it must be confessed still objectionable, 
because misleading — form was retained in the Lutheran 
Church, originally as a secret and individual but volun- 
tary confession for the aid of troubled and oppressed con- 
sciences. Afterwards it was enjoined upon all as a 
necessary condition for being admitted to the Lord’s 
Supper, in order that the minister might ascertain if 
the person applying for admittance to the communion 
really was in a state of penitence, and had sufficient 
knowledge of the elements of saving truth for a blessed 
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partaking of it. The power to absolve is not consider- 
ed, moreover, to belong to the clergyman as an indi- 
vidual, but to be vested in the Church, in whose name 
the forgiveness of sin is pronounced. Absolution, then, 
according to this view, is not a power given to the 
clergy, but to the Church or body of believers which is 
represented by the clergy, Before the act of absolution 
a sermon is preached, the object of which is to prevent 
any other than true penitents from applying for absolu- 
tion. The rite itself is thus performed. The penitents 
kneel before the altar, and the clergyman, laying his 
hands on their heads, utters these words, “1 promise 
you the precious forgiveness of all your sins, in the 
name of God the Father, God the Son, and God the 
Holy Ghost.” Having received the absolution, the 
penitents retire to their seats, and a hymn is sung, at 
the close of which the clergyman chants the words of 
the institution of the Holy Supper, the congregation 
again kneeling before the altar, and then the elements 
are distributed. 

With relation to schools, Norway has a very credita- 
ble history. Provision is made for the instruction of 
all classes of the people. Wherever thirty children can 
be found in a neighborhood, a common-school is to be 
established in a regular school-house ; and to provide 
for remote and thinly settled districts, ‘‘ambulatory 
schools” have been established by law, whose teachers 
travel from one farm to another, giving instruction to 
the children of each in turn, and living with the peas- 
ants. The result, is that it is almost impossible to find a 
young Norwegian who cannot at least read and write. 
One reason undoubtedly for the general fundamental 
education there is the system of compulsory attendance 
on school. Every child is required by law to be in 
the school from seven or eight years of age to the 
time of confirmation, which is usually in the fifteenth 
year — parents or guardians of such children as may ab- 
sent themselves being subject to a fine. In the very 
lowest of these schools instruction is given in Tend- 
ing, knowledge of the Christian religion, selections re- 
lating to history, geography, and knowledge of nature, 
writing, arithmetic, and singing. The law declares that 
all common-schools shall maintain a Christian charac- 
ter, and religious instruction be considered of primary 
importance. The school is always opened and closed 
with prayer or singing, or both. Of course there are 
many grades of schools above the common ; as the pub- 
lic schools, the high schools, the normal, Latin, high 
civic schools, and the like. In these higher schools pub- 
lic opinion lias demanded — and it has been sanctioned 
by recent law — a reduction in the attention paid to the 
study of the classics, and a proportionate increase in the 
study of modern languages and natural science — a part 
of the great movement that is reaching all lands. The 
old Norse tongue and the English are both made oblig- 
atory branches of study. The schools of Norway cul- 
minate in the national university at Christiania. In- 
deed, it may be claimed that the inner life of the Church 
of Norway has been not a little affected by the founding 
of the university at Christiania in 1811, and the sepa- 
ration of the country from Denmark in 1814. Previ- 
ously the clergy were uniformly educated at the Uni- 
versity of Copenhagen, where German rationalism pre- 
vailed to a melancholy extent. Danes were frequently 
appointed to the pastoral charge of parishes, to the great 
annoyance of the people, who were most unwilling to 
receive their ministrations. Put from the time that 
the Norwegian students of theology had the privilege 
of attending their own national university a new life 
seemed to be infused into them, and from that sera may 
be dated the dawn of a true spiritual light in the Church 
of Norway. Two excellent men, ! Icrslcb and Stcnersen, 
disciples of the celebrated Danish theologian Grundt- 
vig, exercised a very favorable influence over the theo- 
logical students. Ilauge also, both by bis sermons and 
his printed treatises, had done much to revive true re- 
ligion among the people; and the llaugeanere. being 


allowed perfect freedom of worship, have spread them- 
selves over a great part of the country, and are recog- 
nised, wherever they are found, as a quiet, inoffensive, 
pious people. It is an important feature in the Norwe- 
gian Church at the present time that a large number of 
both the clergy ami laity are disciples of the Danish 
theologian Grundtvig, and hence receive the name of 
Grumltcigians . Not that they are dissenters from the 
Lutheran Church, but they entertain peculiar opinions 
on several points of doctrine, somewhat analogous to 
those of the High-Churchmen in the Church of Eng- 
land. They hold, for example, that the act of ordina- 
tion conveys peculiar gifts and graces, and hence main- 
tain extreme views as to the sacredness of the clergy 
as distinguished from the laity. They hold high opin- 
ions as to the value of tradition, and attach a very great 
importance to the Apostles’ Creed, which they regard as 
inspired. With respect to many portions of Scripture, 
they are doubtful as to their inspiration ; but they have 
no doubt as to the inspiration of the Creed, and that it 
contains enough for our salvation. Accordingly they 
are accustomed to address to the people such words as 
these: “Believe in the words in which you are bap- 
tized; if you do your soul is saved.” They consider 
the Bible a useful, and even a necessary book for the 
clergy, but a dangerous book for laymen. They hold a 
very singular opinion as to the importance of “the liv- 
ing words,” and maintain that the Word preached has 
quite a different effect from the Word read. They even 
go so far as to declare that faith cannot possibly come by 
reading, and must come by hearing, referring in proof 
of their statement to Rom. x, 14. Even in the schools 
which happen to be in charge of Grundtvigians we find 
this principle carried into operation, everything being 
taught by the living voice of a schoolmaster, and not 
by a written book. Grundtvig, the founder of this class 
of theologians, who died Sept. 2. 1872, lacking but a 
few days of ninety years, was bishop, and resided at Co- 
penhagen. He was the head of a large body of disci- 
ples, not only in Norway, but to a still greater extent 
in Denmark. Many of the most learned clergymen in 
both countries really belong to this school. 

The Church establishment comprises, according to 
Thaarnp, six bishops, the oldest of whom is primate, 80 
probsts, and about 4-JO pastors of churches and chapels. 
There are 440 prestegilds or parishes, many of them of 
large extent, containing from 5000 to 10.000 inhabitants, 
and requiring four or five separate churches or chapels. 
The incomes of the bishops may be reckoned about $4000, 
and of the rural clergy from $800 to $1000. The sources 
from which these are derived are a small assessment of 
grain in lieu of tithe from each farm, Easter and Christ- 
mas offerings, and dues for marriages, christenings, and 
funerals, which are pretty high. There are fiar prices, 
as in Scotland, by which payments in grain may be 
converted into money. In every prestcgild there are 
several farms, besides the glebe, which belong to the 
living, and are let for a share of the produce, or at a 
small yearly rent, and a fine at each renewal. One of 
these is appropriated to the minister’s widow, as a kind 
of life annuity. The Norwegian clergy are a well-in- 
formed body of men, possessing much influence over 
their flocks, and conscientious in the discharge of their 
duties. According to the census of 1800, the population 
was composed of 1.696,651 Lutherans. 3662 sectarians, 
1038 Mormons, 316 Roman Catholics, 15 Greek Catho- 
lics, and 25 Jews. The Romanists and Jews have only 
in very recent times secured permission to settle in Nor- 
way. See Thorlak, llistorla rerum Xorragicarmn (Cu- 
ponh. 1711); Schffning, Xorges Riges llistorie (Soroe, 
1771); Munch, Det Xorske Folk's Historic, vol. i-vi 
(Christ. 1852-59); Blom, Das Kdmgrdch Xonregen 
(Leips. 1843, 2 vols. 8vo); Bowde, Xonray, its People, 
Products, and Institutions (Loud. 1807, 8vo) ; Hurst’s 
1 lagenbach, Ch. Hist. 18 th and 19/7/ Centuries (see In- 
dex in vol. ii) ; Maclear, Hist, of Christian Missions in 
the Mid. Ages; Brit, and For. Ev. Rev. Oct. 1868, art. iii, 
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which should be read with corrections in April, 1869, p. 
430-435; and the excellent articles by the Rev. Gideon 
Draper in the Methodist (N. Y. Aug. 187*2). 

Norzi, Jedidja Salomon m, ben-Abraham , a 
learned Italian rabbi, was born in Mantua about 1560, 
and derived his family name *H) from the fact 

that his parents resided in Norzi, or Norica, a small 
town in the district of Spoleto. lie studied under Sam- 
uel Cases, and, through his great piety and profound 
learning, was elected to the co-rabbinate, first with Lu- 
liano Shalom Cases, who died in 1630, then with Eliezer 
Cases, and from 1604 up to the time of his death, which 
occurred after 1626, was co-rabbi with Jacob Chajim 
Cases. As early as 1588 Norzi was favorably known 
among his literary eo-religionists by his work on the 
jurisprudence of the Hebrews (niZViT,' nPXEJ), 
which was published at Mantua in 1597. The work, 
however, to which he consecrated all his life was the 
study and expurgation of the text of the Bible, ancl 
with this design he undertook several long voyages to 
collect ancient MSS. of the Old Testament and of the 
Masorah. The results of his patient researches, and 
which immortalized his name, are embodied in a critical 
and Masoretic commentary on the entire Hebrew Script- 
ures. To render his critical labors as complete as possi- 
ble, and to edit the Hebrew text in as perfect a condition 
as thorough learning and conscientious industry could 
make it, Norzi left no resources untouched. He searched 
through the Midrashim, the Talmud, and the whole cy- 
cle of rabbinic literature, for various readings. He con- 
sulted all the Masoretic works, both published and un- 
published ; he collated all the MSS. to which he could 
get access, among which was the MS. from Toledo of 
the year 1277, now Cod. de Rossi 782; he compared 
all the best printed editions, and availed himself of 
the learning and critical labors of his predecessors 
and friends, especially of the MS. work called THDE 
m*!P? JPO, The Masorah , the Hedge of the Law , 
by Meier ben-Todros Abulfia of Borgos, and of the 
co-operation of his friend Menacham di Lonzano of 
Palestine, who also furnished Norzi with important 
MSS. from his own library ; and though he lived to 
finish the w T ork to which he had consecrated his life, 
having completed it in 1626, and called it “ill 
The Repairer of the Breach , after Isa. lviii, 

12, he did not live to see the fruit of his labors 
printed, as he died near 1630. His work remained 
in IMS. for about 112 years. The commentary was 
then edited b} r Raphael Chajim Basila, and pub- 
lished for the first time, with Hebrew text, under the 
altered title “' tr rn:*C, A Gift-offering. the Oblation of 
Salomon Jedidja (the name of Norzi, “> '£?, being an ab- 
breviation of m“T-T rvsVr) (Mantua, 1742-44, 4 pts. 
and 2 vols. 4to). Basila, the learned editor, added some 
notes, and also appended a list of 900 variations. A 
second edition appeared in Vienna in 1816. The com- 
mentary on the Pentateuch alone, with the Hebrew 
text, appeared in Dobrovna in 1804; on the Frophets 
and the Hagiographa, with the Hebrew text, in Wilna 
about 1820. The 'work of Norzi marked great prog- 
ress in Biblical exegesis, but it has no longer any value. 
Norzi also wrote a treatise on the accents, entitled 
“I EXE, which he quotes in his commentary 
on Gen. i, 11; Numb, xi, 15; 1 Sam. xv, 6; Estli. i, 6; 
ii, 8; Isa. xxxviii, 2; Eccles. ii, 7; and a treatise on 
the letters PSD "J33, called PSD inm which he 

quotes in the commentary on Gen. i, 11 ; but these have 
not as yet come to light. See Stcinsehneider, Catalogus 
Lib. llebr. in Bibliotheca Bodleiana , col. 2376-77 ; Fiirst, 
Bibliotheca Judaica, iii, 39 sq. ; Eichhorn, Einleitvng in 
das Alt e Testament ; Rosenmiiller, Handbuch fur die Li- 
teratur tier biblischen Exegesis ; and Giusburg in Kitto 
s.v. (J.1I.W.) 


Nose (wlX), properly breathing-place, or the member 
by which we breathe (Numb, xi, 20) ; also in the dual 
(D^SX), the two nostrils. The same word likewise sig- 
nifies anger (Prov. xxii, 24), as often shown in the 
breathing; and the face (Gen. iii, 19), so called from its 
most prominent feature; and in 1 Sam. i, 5 for two per- 
sons; a portion for two faces, i. e. a double portion (see 
Gesenius, s. v.). See Nostril. 

Nose-jewel (ET3, Jie'zem, so rendered by the Auth. 
Vers, in Isa. iii, 21 ; elsewhere ear-ring [q. v.], as Gen. 
xxiv, 22; Judg. viii, 24; but not in Prov. xi, 22 [see 
below]). It properly means simply a metallie ring , 
as of gold, and in some passages (e. g. Job xlii, 11; 
Prov. xxiv, 12) the true rendering may be doubtful, but 
in Gen. xxiv, 47 ; Isa. iii, 21, and Ezek. xvi, 12, it refers 
to a ring for the nose, a frequent ornament of Eastern 
women [see Woman] ; and in Prov. xi, 22, “The jewel 
of gold in a swine's snout” is plainly an allusion to it. 
These rings were set with jewels and hung from the 
nostril, as ear-rings from the ears, by holes bored to re- 
ceive them. Ezekiel (xvi, 12), “ I will put a jewel on 
thy forehead [Heb. nose], and ear-rings in thine ears, 
and a beautiful crown upon thine head.” They also 
put rings in the nostrils of oxen and eamels to guide 
them by : “I will put my hook in thy nose, and my bri- 
dle in thy lips” (2 Kings xix, 28; see also Job xli, 2). 
Travellers in India tell us that many females wear a 
jew'el of gold in their nostrils, or in the septum of the 
nose ; and some of them are exceedingly beaut iful, and of 
great value. From the septum , or middle filament, is a 
pendant, which sometimes contains three rubies and one 
pearl ; and it nearly touches the upper lip. The left 
nostril is pierced, and contains a ring about an inch in 
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diameter; another lies flat on the nose, and occasionally 
consists of a fine pearl surrounded with rubies. The 
nose- ring is also worn by a few of the women of the 
lower orders in Cairo, and by many of those in the 
country towns and villages both of Upper and Lower 
Egypt. It is most commonly made of brass, is from an 
inch to an inch and a half in diameter, and has usually 
three or more colored glass beads, generally red and 
blue, attached to it. It is almost ahvays passed through 
the right ala of the nose, and hangs partly below the 
mouth, so that the wearer is obliged to hold it up with 
one hand when she puts anything into her mouth. It 
is sometimes of gold. To the eyes of those w r ho are 
unaccustomed to it, the nose-ring is certainly no orna- 
ment. It is mentioned in the Mishna, Shabb. vi, 1 ; Ke- 
lim, xi, 8. Lavnrd remarks that no specimen has been 
found in Assyrian remains (Aw. and Bab. p. 262, 544). 
For other notices, see Burekhardt, Notes on Bed. i, 51, 
232; Niebuhr, Descr. de VArab, p. 57; Voyages, i, 133; 
ii, 56; Chardin, Voy. viii, 200; Lane, Mod. Eg. i, 78; 
App. iii, p. 226 ; Saalscluitz, llebr. Arch, i, 3, p. 25. See 
Ring. 

Nossairians is the name of a particular sect of 
Shiites (q. v.), or followers of Ali, among the Mussul- 
mans, who believe that the divinity has been joined and 
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united with some of their prophets, particularly Ali and 
Mohammed ben-IIanisiah, one of his sons; for these 
sectaries hold that the divine and human nature may 
be united in one and the same person. This doctrine is 
rejected by the other Mussulmans, who reproach the 
Nossairians with having borrowed it from the books of 
the Christians. The Arabic term Xossainun given to 
these sectarists signifies Nazareans, a name given to 
those Christians who blended the observance of Juda- 
ism with the laws and principles of Christianity. See 
Broughton, Hist, of Religions , s. v. 

Nosselt, Johann August, D.D., a German theolo- 
gian, was born at Halle May 2, 1734. He was educated 
at the university of his native city, and from 1757 taught 
philosophy and theology in his alma mater, and became 
in 1779 director of the seminary. He died March 10, 
1807. He ranks with the noologists of Germany, but is 
an able expositor of such difficult texts as do not contain 
fundamental points of Christian doctrine. Ilis writings 
are numerous, mostly hermeneutical, exegetical, and 
theological. The most noted are his Opuscnla ad In - 
terpretationem Sacrarum Scripturarum et ad Ilistorium 
Ecclesiasticam (Maine, 4 vols. 8vo), and Exercitationes 
ad Sac. Scrip. In terp retatio nem (ibid. 4 vols. 8vo). His 
other valuable works are, De rera cetate ac doctrina 
scripfomm Tertulliani (ibid. 1757, 1759, and 1768, 4to): 
— Yertheidigung derWahrheit itnd Gottlichkeit der Christ - 
lichen Religion (ibid. 1766, 1767, 1769, 1774, and 1783) : — 
Ilistoria Paraphraseon Erasmi in Xovum Testamentum 
(Berlin, 1780, 4to): — Amceisung zur Kenntniss der besten 
Bucher in alien Theilen der Theologie (Leips. 1779, 1780, 
1791, and 1800, 8vo) : — a great number of dissertations 
and programmes. See Niemeyer, Leben Xoesselts (Ber- 
lin, 1809); Botermund, Supplement to Jucher , s. v. 

Nostradamus (Xostre Dame), Michael, a no- 
table astrologer, and the most celebrated of modern 
seers, flourished in the 16th century. Among the gen- 
erations immediately following his own time he almost 
rivalled the oracular fame of Merlin in the dim Middle 
Ages, and nearly equalled the mystical reputation of the 
ancient sibyls. In the period of the French Revolution 
his vaticinations were often cited ; nor were they wholly 
denied notice and influence in so recent an a?ra as the 
revolutionary commotions in the middle of the current 
century. The prestige of the name, the rarity or inac- 
cessibility of the oracular texts, and their more than 
Delphic obscurity, prolonged the renown of the prophet, 
while readily permitting bold forgeries or violent adap- 
tations to new occurrences. Such is the fortune of all 
vulgar prophecy. 

1. Life. — Nostradamus was born Dee. 14, 1503, in the 
quaint old town of St. Re my, in Provence, which is now 
included in the Department of Bouches-du-Rhone. His 
family was reputed to be of Jewish descent, and of the tribe 
of Issachar, wherefore they predicted his gift of prophecy. 
His father, Jacques Nostro-dame, was notary of St. Remy. 
His mother Renee’s grandfathers had been noted for their 
knowledge of mathematics and physics, which, in the 
earlier part of the 15th century, meant chiefly astrology, 
alchemy, and magic. One of these grandparents had 
been physician, or wonder-worker, to the weak but ami- 
able Rene, titular king of Jerusalem and the Two Sici- 
lies, and count of Provence. The other had held the 
same responsible position with Rene’s son, John, the 
daring and adventurous duke of Calabria. From his 
maternal grandfather, the son of one of these court- 
leeches and star-gazers, the young Michael received his 
first instructions in mathematics, after whose death he 
was sent to school at Avignon. Thence he proceeded 
to Montpellier to study philosophy and medicine. From 
this great medical school he proceeded to Narbonne, 
Toulouse, and Bordeaux in succession. At Bordeaux 
he commenced the practice of his profession when he 
was twenty-two years of age. Four years later, in 1529, 
he returned to Montpellier to obtain his degree, which he 
took with great distinction. Going thence to Toulouse, 


he was induced to remain there by the residence in that 
place of his familiar friend, Julius Caesar Sealiger. Here 
he contracted a respectable marriage, and had two chil- 
dren. In a very few years his wife and children all 
died, and he became a wanderer in Italy and Sicily. In 
1544 he married a second time, and settled at Salon ; but 
in 1546 he was retained, at the public expense, by the 
city of Aix to minister to the sufferers by the plague, 
which was again raging with great violence. After 
three years thus honorably employed he returned to 
Salon de Craux. Ilis life appears to have always been 
respectable, and surrounded with respectable associa- 
tions, though often vagrant. Ilis home, however, con- 
tinued henceforth to be at Salon ; and here his family of 
three sons and a daughter was brought up. 

Nostradamus acquired his first oracular reputation by 
the production of almanacs, in which “ he did so admi- 
rably hit the conjuncture of events that he was sought 
for far and near,” like an African rain -doctor. The 
popularity and success of these almanacs threatened to 
be damaging to the fame they had acquired for him. 
They tempted the ingenious fraternity of booksellers to 
vend spurious almanacs with the attraction of his name. 
This gave him occasion to complain that many false 
prophecies had been fathered upon him ; and his eulo- 
gist, M. de Gareneieres, believed that it furnished the 
foundation for the piquant epigram of Etienne Jodelle, 
his contemporary : 

“Nostra damns, cum falsa damns, nam fallere nostrum 
est: 

Et, cum falsa damis, nil nisi Nostradamus.” 
Nevertheless, the supposed familiarity of Nostradamus 
with the secrets of futurity was largely bruited about, 
and readily believed in the credulous and nefarious age 
of Catherine de’ Medici. The confidence of Nostrada- 
mus in his own miraculous gifts was strengthened ; and 
he employed his time in completing and preparing for 
the press the first series of his Centuries of Prophecy. 
It was published at Lyons in 1555, and was preceded 
by a Preface , dated March 1, of that year. The work 
contains the singular and very ambiguous prediction of 
the remarkable death of Henry II by the lance of Mont- 
gomery, which happened more than four years later. It 
cannot be imagined that this was deemed applicable at 
the time of its appearance to the king, who was in the 
vigor of manhood. But the fame of Nostradamus, either 
through his almanacs or his Centuries , reached the ears 
of the court, and he received an invitation from Henry 
to visit the royal abode. On his arrival he was treated 
with great consideration, was liberally compensated for 
his fatigues, and was sent to Blois, to see the royal 
princes and to report upon their destinies. Having sat- 
isfied the curiosity and secured the favor of the crown, 
Nostradamus returned to Salon, and employed himself 
in the manufacture of more oracles. In t lie course of 
the ensuing two years he completed his Ten Centuries y 
corresponding to the ten ages of the Sibyl, by adding 
three more Centuries to the seven hundred prophecies 
first published. These additional Centuries have the 
merit of surpassing their rude predecessors in obscurity, 
triviality, and apparent aimlessness. They were dedi- 
cated to Henry II in what is called by his English trans- 
lator a “Summary Epistle,” which is dated June 27, 
1558. Tins dedication is marked by even greater assur- 
ance than its predecessor. Its tone is more confident, 
its pretensions loftier, and its indications more un- 
meaning. 

These thousand prophecies constituted only a part of 
the oracular calculations of Nostradamus. He refers to 
fuller declarations in his “other prophecies, written in 
soluta orationef or prose. These prose predictions, how- 
ever, never saw the light, except such as were intro- 
duced into his almanacs. The assertion of their exist- 
ence may have been only a convenient provision for the 
manufacture of metrical vaticinations after the occur- 
rences had transpired to which they were to be applied. 
It certainly afforded a tempting and plausible foundation 
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for the forgery of later prognostications, and their attri- 
bution to Nostradamus. 

Henry II did not long survive this dedication of the 
last three Centuries , being killed within thirteen months, 
in the tournament which celebrated the restoration of 
peace between France and Spain. This strange and 
fatal casualty was pretended to have been foretold by 
Nostradamus in the following quatrain : 

“ Le lion jeune lo vieux snrmoutera, 

En champ bellique, par singulier duelle, 

Da us cage d’Or l’oeil lui crevera, 

Deux playes uue, puis mourir cruelle.” 

This prediction, so singularly accomplished, or so vio- 
lently wrested to imply its accomplishment, greatly 
augmented the renown of Nostradamus, and attracted 
multitudes of gaping visitors, often of the highest dis- 
tinction, to his humble abode at Salon. The duke of 
Savoy came in October, 1559; and .about two months 
later his affianced bride, the princess Margaret of 
France. In the year 15GJ, in the long progress which 
preceded the deadly Conference of Bayonne, Charles IX 
was welcomed by him to Salon in the name of the 
town, and he was summoned to meet his majesty at 
Arles or Lyons. He was appointed physician in ordi- 
nary to the king, and was gratified with a royal donation 
of two hundred crowns of gold, while the queen-mother, 
Catharine, bestowed upon him a purse of nearly equal 
amount. 

Nostradamus did not long enjoy his honors. He died 
of dropsy at Salon July 2, 1500. The time of his death 
was said to have been anticipated exactly by him. In 
the Calendar for the year he is asserted to have written 
opposite the end of June, <; Hic prope mors cst” — death 
about this time. Had the work been published — had it 
even been discovered in that age — this entry might 
have been supposed to be only a modified transcript of 
the observation of Joannes Lydus ( De Signis, for June 
30) : “ If it thunder, death will shortly abound.” It 
might well have been transmitted among the mediaj- 
val traditions of signs, days, and portents. 

Nostradamus was buried in the church of the Fran- 
ciscans at Salon, and a mural tablet was erected by his 
widow to his memory. 

2. 1 To ?■&$.■ — The Ten Centuries of the Prophecies of 
Nostradamus were his chief production, and the sole 
cause of the long celebrity of his name, lie wrote 
prophecies in prose never published, except such as 
were contained in his series of Astrological Almanacs 
(1550-1507), which have already been noticed. He was 
the author of some other works, which have long ceased 
to be sought after, and which are now almost entirely 
forgotten. Those are, De Fardements et Senteurs (1552), 
a cookery book \—Licre de Recedes Curieuses entretenir 
la sante da corps (Poictiers, 1550), hygienic : — Des con- 
fitures (Antwerp, 1557), cosmetics for beautifying the 
hands and face : — Paraphrases de Galen (Lyons, 1557), 
translated from the Latin. 

After his death appeared the Eleventh and Twelfth 
Centuries of his prophetic quatrains, which are almost 
certainly spurious, being those later accessories which 
are always engendered by popular collections of oracles. 

3. Prophecies.— The vaticinations of Nostradamus 
which secured his fame are in verse, and are written in 
quatrains of rough, rude, unintelligible, and incorrigible 
French, in tottering and halting metre, with rugged, 
harsh, and often unmanageable rhymes, clattering or 
jingling at the ends of the alternate lines. M. de Ga- 
rencieres. the English editor and translator of these ora- 
cles, asserts, of his own knowledge, that they were used 
as crabbed texts for the instruction of children in French 
in the land of their nativity. It was a time when edu- 
cation sought insurmountable difficulties for the neo- 
phyte, rather than to level the high-roads of learning, 
and to make the rough places smooth. They remain 
for the most part incapable of comprehension, and are 
scarcely rendered more perspicuous by the English ver- 
sion or the explanatory comments of M. de Garencieres. 


Notwithstanding their unintelligibility — probably on 
account of their unintelligibility and consequent pliancy 
— the prophecies of Nostradamus were long in vogue, 
and continued to be occasionally revived, in genuine or 
supposititious forms, till a very recent period, if it can 
be said that they are totally discredited even now. It 
is unnecessary to discuss on the present occasion the 
character of the fraudulent pretensions and the halluci- 
nations, the deliberate artifices and the diseased tem- 
peraments which generate oracle-mongering. Usually 
such pretensions are entirely fraudulent ; but frequently 
honest delusion is so strangely amalgamated with the 
growing habit of only half-rccognised deception that it 
is impossible to consider the prophetic mania as anything 
else than a real mental distemper. The vaticinations 
of Nostradamus seem to have sprung, at least originally, 
from such a morbid frame of mind ; though increasing 
renown, the deference paid to him, the emoluments of 
an accepted profession, and the apparent accomplish- 
ment of several of his predictions, may have easily in- 
duced him in his later years to trust much to chance 
and obscurity, and deliberately to delude others, while 
seeking to delude himself also. A person believed to 
possess supernatural knowledge or powers cannot extri- 
cate himself from the consequences of the popular cre- 
dulity which he has encouraged, and by which he main- 
tains himself in repute. 

An elaborate apology for Nostradamus, in seven for- 
mal chapters, is offered by M. de Garencieres as an intro- 
duction to his English version of the Centuries. This 
may be passed over with little notice, though the fourth 
chapter consists of “proofs setting forth evidently that 
Nostradamus was enlightened by the Holy Ghost.” If 
the prophet aimed at deception, his interpreter was thor- 
oughly deceived. If the prophet was himself deluded, 
the delusion of his translator was even more complete 
than his own. 

The position of Nostradamus in his own age and 
among his own people was eminently respectable, and 
on other grounds than his oracular endowments. He 
was an educated, regular, and successful practitioner of 
medicine. His sons obtained honorable distinction in 
the province in which they had been born and brought 
up. There is no stain on the character of the man or 
of his family. There is an air of sincerity in the decla- 
rations of Nostradamus, even when most extravagant, 
that induces hesitation in ascribing them to shameless 
effrontery and imposture. He seems on many occasions 
to claim divine inspiration, and it is freely accorded to 
him by his apologist ; but he usually ascribes his pre- 
vision to mathematical science and to astrological cal- 
culation. He evidently trusted much to luck ; and es- 
pecially to the luck of being perfectly incomprehensible 
in his thoroughly impenetrable farrago of names, sym- 
bols, types, and dark utterances, lie had also great 
confidence in congenital adaptation for his marvellous 
mission, in his ancestral gifts, and in “the hereditary 
word of occult predictions.” There was a craze in the 
blood, which both favored self-delusion and presented 
the appearance of honest intent. 

There is, however, one broad shadow of conscious 
concealment and insincerity which lies over the whole 
series of these Centuries. lie constantly denounces the 
Reformers and the Reformed religion, and predicts their 
confusion and overthrow — no erroneous forecast, so far 
as France was concerned, lie died in the avowed pro- 
fession of the old faith, though he had apparently lived 
with little regard to the external requirements of any 
religion. He was buried in a monastic church. Nev- 
ertheless there is a hint in his writings that his real 
sentiments were in strong opposition to all these indica- 
tions of belief, and that, like his contemporary, Rabe- 
lais, he disguised his actual though lukewarm opinions 
in a cloud of enigmatical sentences, or cloaked them by 
disingenuous signs. lie says, in his Prefatory Letter, 
“ that if I should relate what should happen hereafter, 
those of the present reign, sect, religion, and faith would 
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find it so disagreeing witli their fancies that they would 
condemn that which future ages shall find and know to 
be true. . . . which hath been the cause that 1 have 
withdrawn my tongue from the vulgar and my pen 
from paper. But afterwards I was willing to enlarge 
myself in dark and abstruse sentences, declaring the fut- 
ure events; chiefiy the most urgent, and those which 
I foresaw (whoever human mutation happened) would 
not offend the hearers, all under dark figures more than 
prophetical.” The last sentence is very significant, 
and the parenthesis somewhat singular for a professed 
prophet. 

It would be venturing much too far to suspect Nos- 
tradamus of any real attachment to the cause of the 
Reformation ; but, in the midst of a population with 
Protestant proclivities in the south of France, he may 
have acquired a distaste for Catholicism, and, prophet 
as he was, may have expected or apprehended the ulti- 
mate overthrow of the ancient creed. It is not so much 
as an illustration of his religious views as it is for a 
manifestation of intentional deception that this incon- 
sistency has been noted. 

This inconsistency, if such it be, is by no means the 
only incongruity which occurs in the prophetic volume 
of Nostradamus. Many of his quatrains were mani- 
festly composed after the events to which they seem 
designed to refer. Some predictions can be discerned 
to be unquestionably false. On the other hand, it must 
be admitted that many have met with apparently mar- 
vellous accomplishment. This may be due to that luck 
which the seer recognised as a genuine constituent of 
prophetic inspiration; or it may be due to the impossi- 
bility of missing everything, when the arrows, though 
shot in the dark, are launched in every conceivable di- 
rection. The chief explanation, however, probably is 
that the expression is so loose and vague that it occa- 
sionally admits of application to subsequent transac- 
tions, wholly foreign to any prevision of the prophet. 
The instances of such agreement between the vaticina- 
tion and the occurrence are often very singular. 

4. Prophecies strangely accomplished. — It is not meant 
that there is anything more than an accidental coinci- 
dence between the prophecies of Nostradamus and the 
events by which they have been ostensibly verified. 
The verification is ascribed to no inspiration, to no nat- 
ural or supernatural endowments, to no astrology, to no 
other science or art, but to that supreme source of Nos- 
tradamus’s renown — to luck ( Diva Fortmw). With 
this explanation, there is much interest in noting a few 
of the remarkable and often clear instances of the reali- 
zation of these prophecies. Thus, too, will be atlbrded 
some slight taste of the peculiar flavor, some knowledge 
of the curious fabric of his prophetic strains. 

Attention has already been directed to the prophecy 
— strained in its application — of the manner of Henry 
I Is death, which, more than anything else, heightened 
the reputation and credit of Nostradamus. That which 
was fitted to Cromwell was scarcely less celebrated a 
century later : 

“ Thi regne Anglois le digue d’chasse, 

Le conseiller par ire mis a fen. 

Ses adherents i rout si has tracer 

<Jue le bastard sera demy recen” (iii, S2). 

“ From the English kingdom the worthy driven away, 
The counsellor through anger shall be burned. 

The partners shall creep so low 
That the bastard shall be half received.” 

The worthy is, of course, Charles I; the counsellor, 
Strafford or archbishop Laud ; the partners are Crom- 
well’s military junta. The translation of Gareneieres is 
given because no one else could venture to do into Eng- 
lish the anomalous French of Nostradamus. Of this 
French only one more specimen will be given. 

Among the most remarkable of the series are the 
quatrains which may be applied to the scenes and char- 
acters of the French Revolution, and to the fortunes of 
the Bonapartes. The period from the accession of Louis 


XVI to the close of the Reign of Terror may be prefig- 
ured in these lines: 

“ Sonbs tin la paix, par tout sera elemence, 

ISIais non long temps, pille et rebellion, 

Par refus ville. terre, et mer ent a race, 

Morts et captifs le tiers cl’im million” (i, 02). 

“ Under one shall be peace, and everywhere clemency, 
But not a long while ; then shall be plundering aiid 
rebellion, 

By a denyal shall town, land, and sea he assaulted ; 
There shall be dead and taken prisoners the third 
part of a million.” 

“The words and sense are plain,” observeslM.de Garen- 
eieres; but it will be observed that they are equally 
suitable for the wars of the League in France. 

The following might be fitted to Napoleon I. M. de 
Gareneieres, writing in 1672, said truly, “ This prophecy 
is lor the future 

“ An emperor shall be born near Italy, 

Who shall cost dear to the empire ; 

They shall say, ‘With what people he keepeth com- 
pany !’ 

He shall be found less a prince than a butcher” (i, 60). 

The coronation of Napoleon by the pope may be an- 
nounced in Cent, v, G. 

The surrender of Sedan and the capture of Louis Na- 
poleon may be imagined to be involved in this quatrain : 

“ After that the deserter of the great fort 
Shall have forsaken his place, 

His adversary shall do such great feats 

That the emperor shall soon be condemned to death” 

(iv, 65). 

The last line, literally rendered, would be, 

“ That the emperor, soon dead, shall be condemned.” 

This may serve for an old announcement of the Prus- 
sian siege of Paris : 

“ Round about the great city 
Soldiers shall lye in the fields and towns ; 

Paris shall give the assault, Rome shall he attacked ; 
Then upon the bridge shall be great plundering” (v, 30). 

Gareneieres interprets this as referring to the siege and 
capture of Rome by the Constable de Bourbon ; but this 
would convert it into a prophecy after the event. 

These few examples, which constitute only a small 
portion of those that might be cited in the present con- 
nection, may suffice to show the stuff of which the 
dreams of Nostradamus are made. The collection is a 
treasury of unmeaning nonsense; the vaticinations are 
words, words, words, of doubtful manufacture and more 
dubious meaning, which scarcely even rattle as they 
fall. Yet it is well to ascertain out of what materials 
has been framed a reputation which has lasted three 
centuries, partly from the obscurity, but mainly from 
the inaccessibility of the oracles by which it has been 
gained. 

5. Literature. — The principal editions of the prophe- 
cies of Nostradamus are, Centuries de Xostradame (Lyon 
ou Troye, 156S, sm. Svo) ; Nostradamus, Lcs Vi'ayes 
Centuries et Propheties , avec la l ie de V Auteur et des 
Observations sur scs Propheties (Paris, IG67); Centuries 
de Xostradame (Amsterd. 1GG8); Les Yraies Centuries 
de M. Michel Xostradame (Paris, 1G52, Svo)— a forgery 
directed against cardinal Mazarin ; Gareneieres, The true 
Prophecies or Prognostications of Michael Xostrudamvs 
(Loud. IG72, fob). This work is without commemora- 
tion in Allibone’s Dictionary. It has furnished the 
chief foundation for the present article. Of works on 
the life or the prophecies of Nostradamus, the following 
deserve mention : Tronc du Condoulet, Abrege de la Vie 
de M. Xostradame, s. d.; Kclaircissement des reritables 
Quatrains de Maistre Xostradam us, Docieurct Prnfesseur 
en Medecine, etc. (Anonymous); Badius, Virtutes nnstri 
Magistri Xostradami (Geneva, 1562) ; Clavigny, Com- 
mentai res sur les Centuries de Xostradamus (Paris, 1506, 
Svo); Guynaml, Concordance des Propheties (ibid. 1603, 
I2mo); La Clef de Xostradamus : Jsagoge ou Introduc- 
tion a un veritable sens des propheties de ce fameux auteur 
(ibid. 1710); Hartze, 1 ie de Xostradame (Aix, 1712, 
12mo); Jaubert, Vie de M. Xostradamus, Apologie et 
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Histoire (Amsterd. 1650) ; Astruc, Me moires pour servir 
a V Histoire de la Faculte de Montpellier (Paris, 1767) ; 
Bonys, Nou relies Considerations puisees dans la clair- 
voyance instinctive de Vhomme , sur les oracles , les Si- 
bylles, les prophetes, et particuli'erement sur Nostrada- 
mus (ibid. 1806, 8vo) ; Bareste, Nostradamus (4th ed. 
ibid. 1842). There is a notice of the prophet and his 
predictions in Morhofii Polyhistor (Ps. i, lib. i, c. x, § 
32-36) (Lubeeie, 1732, 4to). Some of the prophecies 
that may be conceived to have been realized arc pointed 
out in the Companion to the British Almanac, 1840. 
Adelung has given Nostradamus a place in his llist, de 
la Folie llumaine, vii. 105 sq. ((1. F. U.) 

Nostril (sometimes rs, aph, properly nose [q. v.]; 
but distinctively nechira'yim , Job xli, 20; 

whereas the kindred “PIS, na'char , Job xxxix, 20, sig- 
nifies a snorting, as the fern. rnn2, nacharah is ren- 
dered in Jer. viii. 16). 

Notable Crime is, in the Anglican Establish- 
ment, any offence committed in the ordering of dea- 
cons and priests which is of a sufficiently serious char- 
acter to justify suspension of the ordination of a can- 
didate. The bishop, at the beginning of the ordina- 
tion office, requires that if any of the people know 
‘•any impediment or notable crime ” in the person about 
to be ordained, “for which he ought not to be admitted 
to” the order of deacon or priest, the accuser shall come 
forth and declare “what the crime or impediment is.” 
By “notable” is to be understood something of a highly 
flagrant and scandalous nature, known to the accuser as 
a sufficient reason, if proved, for the rejection of the 
candidate. Hence, in the rubric following the bishop’s 
demand, the words 11 notable crime” are made synony- 
mous with “ great crime” — with such a crime as will 
justify the bishop in delaying ordination till it is dis- 
proved. Similar remarks will apply to the use of the 
word “ notorious'' in the rubric before the Iloly Com- 
munion. See Staunton, Fccles. Diet. s. v. 

Notaras, Ciirysaxthe, an Eastern prelate of note, 
was born in the Morea about the middle of the 17th 
century. Descending from a noble Byzantine family, 
and nephew of Dositheus, patriarch of Jerusalem, he was 
destined for the high duties of the Greek Church. He 
received a liberal education, which he perfected by trav- 
elling in Italy and France. In Paris he received lessons 
from the astronomer Cassini, and formed connections, 
too, with several learned theologians. On his return to 
Constantinople he was appointed archbishop of Gesarea, 
and Feb. 8, 1707, patriarch of Jerusalem. Although 
rarely residing in his diocese, Notaras was a zealous 
bishop, and the reconstruction of the temple of the Holy 
Sepulchre in 1719 is due to him. He died at Constan- 
tinople in 1732, leaving the reputation of one of the 
most pious, beneficent, and learned prelates of the Greek 
Church. Ilis principal work is a collection of treatises 
in modern Greek Upon the Bites and Dogmas of the 
Oriental Church (Tcrgovisk, in Wallachia, 1715) ; among 
them are excellent treatises “ Upon the Dignity of the 
Oriental Church,” “Upon the Origin and Propagation 
of Christianity in Bussia,” “ Upon the four Greek Patri- 
archs of the Ottoman Empire,” and “ Upon the Patri- 
archs of Bussia.” lie also compiled a Geography in 
modern Greek (Paris, 1716, fol.). Notaras published in 
1715 the History of the Patriarchs of Jerusalem , by his 
uncle Dositheus. See Journal des Savons, aim. 1726; 
Jocher, Gelehrten-Lcxikon, s. v. ; Hocfer, Nouv. Biog. 
Generate , xxxviii, 296. 

Notaricon (from the Latin notarius , a short-hand 
writer, one who among the 1 tomans belonged to that 
class of writers who abbreviated and used single letters 
to signify whole words) is one of the thirteen Cabalistic 
rules (comp. Temurah , s. v. At bach), which is employed 
when every letter of a word is taken as an initial or ab- 
breviation of a word. Thus, for instance, every letter 


of the word n' r 3*X33, the first word in Genesis, is made 
the initial of a word, and we obtain rp‘3'X~3 

mm nmbx, In the beginning God 

saw that Israel ivould accept the law ; or D*1S, Adam , 
is made TH EHX, Adam, David, Messiah ; a 

proof, say the Cabalists, that the soul of Adam was 
transmigrated into David, and David’s yito the Mes- 
siah; or Sh'ma , is made CUm 1X3J, 

Lift up your eyes to heaven , or y^bv “>Tw, To the 

aim ighty and most h igh King , or r ^ 3 **■ 2 Pi Z 3 mm’!". 
In the morning , afternoon , and evening, from which the 
| rabbins infer that three times ever}' day, i. e. morning, 

, afternoon, and evening, prayers arc to be performed. 
Sometimes very curious and ingenious combinations 
are derived from this system. For instance, the word 
, passim, used in the passage, “And he made him 
a coat of (passini) many colors” (Gen. xxxvii, 3), is 
made to indicate the misfortunes which Joseph expe- 
rienced in being sold by his brethren to "'S"'31S 
E*nmo, Potiphar, Merchants (So- 
chrim), Ishmaelites, Midianites. It appears that the 
Christian fathers sometimes made use of the same rule; 
as, for instance, our Lord and Saviour has been called 
by them 1X0V2 (a fish), because these are the initials 
of those Greek words ’Ipcrovg Xparrug, Qeov Ytof, 
2wr//p, “Jesus Christ, the Son of God, the Saviour.” 
Thus St. Augustine tells ns, in his De civitate Dei, lib. 
xviii, c. 23, that when they were speaking about Christ, 
Flaccianus, a very famous man, of most ready eloquence 
and much learning, produced a Greek manuscript, say- 
ing that it was the prophecies of the Ervthrian sibyl, 
in which he pointed out a certain passage that had the 
initial letters of the lines so arranged that those words 
could be read in them. Then he goes on and gives 
these verses, of which the initial letters yield that 
meaning, and says, “But if you join the initial letters 
of those five Greek words, they will make the word 
i\Svg, that is, ‘fish,’ in which word Christ is mystically 
understood, because he was able to live, that is, to exist, 
without sin in the abyss of this mortality as in the depth 
of waters.” See Cabala. (B. P.) 

Notaries. See Notarii. 

Notarii (Lat. for notaries) is the name given in 
ecclesiastical language to those persons who reported 
the examination and trial of martyrs and confessors, 
prepared protocols for the synods and acts of councils, 
and otherwise discharged the duties of secretaries. They 
were generally deacons, and sometimes a presbyter was 
the chief of them. Occasionally these notarii used a 
sort of short-hand, and were therefore employed in tak- 
ing down the sermons of eloquent preachers; by which 
means some of the discourses of Chrysostom have been 
preserved which otherwise would have been lost. The 
bishops also had a kind of secretary, or reader, called 
vTroypatyevg, the acolvth, who registered the names of 
persons to be baptized. Pope Julius I required the 
notaries, or the primicier of notaries, to digest the his- 
tory of the Church. In 1237 there were no public no- 
taries (tabelliones) in England. 

Notarius. See Notarii. 

Notary. Sec Notarii. 

Notcher of IIautvilliers, an early French ec- 
clesiastic, flourished towards the close of the 11th cen- 
tury as abbot in the place after which he is surnamed, 
and which is situated in the diocese of Bheims. Notcher 
died about 1099. We are ignorant in what year the 
government of the abbey of IIautvilliers was confided 
by the vote of the monks to the learned Notcher; he 
appears for the first time with the title of abbe in 
1093, at the Council of Soissons, where Boscclin was 
condemned. In 1095 he assisted at the consecration of 
Philip, bishop of Chalons-sur-Marne. We have of his 
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works, Translatio corporis sanctcc Helenee. This treats 
of St. Helena, the mother of Constantine, whose re- 
mains the abbey of llautvilliers pretended to possess. 
In order to sustain this pretension Notcher composed 
a treatise in nineteen chapters, from which Mabillon, 
the authors of the Gallia Christiana , and the Bolland- 
ists published fragments more or less extended. See 
Gallia Christy tom. ix ; Mabillon, .1 nnal. lib. Ixviii, Ixix, 
et Acta , tom. vi ; Bollandus, August 18; 1 list. Litt. tie 
la France , viii, 581. — Iloefer, None. Biog. Gene, rale, 
xxxviii, 29G. 

Notes of the Church, those marks by which a 
true Church may be recognised. Four are generally 
adduced: Unity, holiness, catholicity, and apostolieity. 
It is to these marks that humanists refer in support of 
their pretension that the Church of home is the only 
true Church . Bellarmine gives the following: Catho- 
licity, antiquity, duration, amplitude, episcopal succes- 
sion, apostolical agreement, unity, sanctity of doctrine, 
efficacy of doctrine, holiness of life, miracles, prophecy, 
admission of adversaries, unhappy end of enemies, tem- 
poral felicity. Palmer, who has written a High-Church 
treatise on the subject, says: “The necessity of devis- 
ing some general notes of the Church, and of not enter- 
ing at once on controversial debates concerning all 
points of doctrine and discipline, was early perceived 
by Christian theologians. Tertullian appeals, in refu- 
tation of the heresies of his age, to the antiquity of the 
Church derived from the apostles, and its priori ty to all 
heretical communities. lrena?us refers to the unity of 
the Church’s doctrines, and the succession of her bish- 
ops from the apostles. The universality of the Church 
was more especially urged in the controversy with the 
Donatists. St. Augustine reckons among those things 
which attached him to the Church : The consent of na- 
tions, authority founded on miracles, sanctity of morals, 
antiquity of origin, succession of bishops from St. Peter 
to the present episcopate, and the very name of the 
Catholic Church. St. Jerome mentions the continual 
duration of the Church from the apostles, and the very 
appellation of the Christian name. Luther assigned as 
notes of the true Church the true and uncorrupted preach- 
ing of the Gospel, administration of baptism, of the eu- 
charist, and of the keys ; a legitimate ministry, public 
service in a known language, and tribulations internally 
and externally. Calvin reckons only truth of doctrine 
and right administration of the sacraments, and seems 
to reject succession. Later theologians adopt a differ- 
ent view in some respects. Dr. Field admits the fol- 
lowing notes of the Church: Truth of doctrine, use of 
sacraments and means instituted by Christ, union under 
lawful ministers, antiquity without change of doctrine, 
lawful succession — i.e. with true doctrine, and universal- 
ity in the successive sense — i. e. the prevalence of the 
Church successively in all nations. Bishop Taylor ad- 
mits as notes of the Church: Antiquity, duration, suc- 
cession of bishops, union of members among themselves 
and with Christ, sanctity of doctrine, etc. The Con- 
stantinopolitan Creed gives to the Church the attributes 
of “ One, Holy, Catholic, and Apostolical.” A High- 
Churchman unchurches without hesitation other com- 
munities that want some of his extra-scriptural cri- 
teria ; but theorists on this subject are not agreed among 
themselves. See Church; Fundamentals; Xova- 
tians. 

Nothelm(us), a noted English prelate of the An- 
glo-Saxon period, was born near the close of the 7th 
century. After taking holy orders he flourished as 
presbyter in London, and was there distinguished for 
his learning and literary taste. The Venerable Bede, 
who fell in with Xothelm, appreciated him, and made 
him one of His literary assistants. For a while Xo- 
thelm resided at Pome, and improved his opportunities 
by copying from the papal archives documents relating 
to the history of the Anglo-Saxons. The material thiis 
obtained proved of invaluable service to the English 


Church chronicler of those times. Xothelm is also 
noted for his discussion with Bede regarding the Book 
of Kings. In 735 Xothelm was elevated to the see of 
Canterbury, and in the year following received the 
pallium from pope Gregory III. The Saxon chronicler 
and the continuator of Bede place Xothelm’s death in 
739; other (but more modern) authorities state that it 
took place in 740 or 741. The day of his decease is 
differently fixed on the 17 or 16 Kal. Xov., that is, on 
the 16th or 17th day of October. He was buried at 
Canterbury. Bale and Fits attribute to him several 
books, which he is stated to have composed chiefly 
from the materials he brought from Borne. Their 
genuineness is so problematical that it is unnecessary 
to repeat their titles. See Wright, Biograph itt Bri- 
tannica Literaria (A.-S. Period), p. 291 sq. (J. 11. W.) 

Notitia, the name given to the record or chart of 
the great divisions or provinces, etc., of the empire and 
the Church. 

Notker. There are several persons of this name 
mentioned in Church histories. The most important 
among them are: 

1. St. Xotker, surnamed Balbulus , or “ the stam- 
merer,” a learned German monk, who was born about 
830 at Elgau, in Xorthern Switzerland. At an early 
age he entered the convent of St. Gall (q. v.). His tal- 
ents attracted the attention of the emperor Charles the 
Large, who repeatedly offered to make him bishop, but 
Xotker always declined. He died April 16, 912. He 
wrote, Liber de interpret ibus divinarum Scripturarum 
(Hamburg, 1736, 8vo; and in Pez. Thesaurus anecdoto- 
runi): — Liber sequentiarum , in the same collection: — 
Xotitia de illustribus viris, ibid.: — Martyrologium (in 
Canisius, A ntiqnce Lectiones) : — X. Fridolini historia (in 
Goklast, Scriptores Alemannicf) : — Hymns (in Canisius, 
Lectiones ')’. — and a treatise on the value of letters in 
music (in Gerbert, Scriptores). The Gesta Caroli Mayni 
has been erroneously attributed to Xotker. 

2. Xotker, surnamed Labeo , or Teutonicus , a learned 
German monk, was born about the middle of the 10th 
century. He was a nephew of Ekkeliard I, who wrote 
a Latin paraphrase of Waltharius’s German poem, lie 
entered at an early age into the convent of St. Gall 
(q. v.), where he made rapid progress, obtaining even 
a good mastery of the Greek language, which was a 
rare accomplishment at that time, lie became the head 
of the school. We have still a Latin poem by one of 
his pupils, with notes and corrections in Xotker’s hand- 
writing (see Pertz, Momimcnta. vol. ii). In his teach- 
ing Xotker often made use of the German language, 
and vainly sought to establish the custom of so doing 
(see his letter to the bishop of Sion in Grimm’s Gbttin - 
gcr Gelehrte Anzeigcn , 1835). Xotker also translated 
into German several portions of the Bible, and some of 
the classics. It has been erroneously asserted by some 
that he merely supervised these translations, and that 
they were made by his pupils. He died June 29, 1022. 
Among his translations we find some of the Psalms in 
llattemer (Benhndlei’) and in Graff (Windberger Psal- 
men [Quedlinbnrg, 1839]) ; Be Consolatione of Boethius, 
published by Graff (Berlin, 1837); Be nuptiis Mercurii et 
Philologies of Martianus Capella (ibid. 1847); the Cate- 
gories and Hermeneutics of Aristotle (ibid. 1837). He 
also wrote a treatise on rhetoric in Latin, published in 
llaupt ( Zeitschrift , vol. iv). Among his translations 
which have been lost we notice that of the Book of 
Job: the Bucolics of Virgil; the Andrian of Terence; 
the Bisticha of Cato, etc. This Xotker is by some con- 
sidered as the author of the little treatise on music men- 
tioned under the preceding; as also of one on logic in 
llaupt (.1 ltdeutsche Blatter , vol. ii). See Ekkehard, Ca- 
sus S. Galli ; Acta Sand. Feb. and April ; Gudin, Scrip- 
tores ecclesiastics, s. v. ; Gallia Christiana , s. v. (J. X. 1 \) 

Notman, John, a noted architect, deserves a place 
here for his distinguished labors on ecclesiastic struct- 
ures. lie was born in Edinburgh, Scotland, July 22, 
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1810. In 1831 he came to the United States, and set- 
tled at Philadelphia, where he died, March 3, 1805. In 
ecclesiastical architecture he stands among the best rep- 
resentatives of modern times. In the United States he 
ranked first in this department. Says a contemporary : 
“ Not man possessed great enthusiasm for his art, as 
well as poetic sensibility; and in his works he seemed 
to address himself not as much to the senses as to the 
soul.” One of his chief works is St. Mark’s Church, in 
Philadelphia. It is one of the very best specimens of 
Gothic architecture in the United States. Indeed, Mr. 
Notman may well be spoken of as Me American student 
of medieval architecture. Other noted specimens of 
his work arc the facade of the Roman Catholic Cathe- 
dral on Logan Square, Philadelphia, and the Church of 
the IIolv Trinity, of which the doorway is especially 
admired. Laurel Hill Cemetery of Philadelphia — one 
of the handsomest burial-grounds of the United States 
— owes its beauty to the good taste of Mr. Notman. 

XTotre Dame (i.e. Our Lady') is the old French 
appellation of the Virgin Mary, and therefore the name 
of a number of churches dedicated to the Virgin Mary 
in different parts of France, and particularly of the great 
cathedral of Paris. See also the following article. 

Notre Dame, Congregation of, is the name 
of a Roman Catholic female order, whose members are 
frequently called “ Sisters of the Congregation of Our 
Lady.” The origin of the sisterhood is doubtful. Some 
ascribe its foundation to Fourier, others to Aix le Clerc, 
the first devotee of this Congregation. She flourish- 
ed in the second half of the 16th century in a little vil- 
lage in Lorraine, that part of France recently annexed 
to Germany. The establishments of the Congregation 
were first opened in the beginning of the 17th century. 
In 1014 a convention was held of the different members, 
and a confirmation of the order asked for from the 
papal see, and the request was granted by a special bull 
from pope Paul V, February, 1615; further enlarged in 



Habit of one of the Congregation of Notre Dame. 


1 privileges, March, 1617. A change in the rules and 
! constitution was made in 1645, and received the ap- 
proval of pope Innocent X. The Congregations of Our 
Lady have flourished ever since in Europe, and espe- 
1 cially in Belgium and France. In America they have 
their head-quarters in Mont real, where they number 431 
professed sisters, 80 novices and postulants, and 13.337 
pupils in the boarding-schools, academies, and free 
schools, which they direct principally in Canada and 
British America. The only establishments in the 
United States known to be connected with that at 
Montreal are the “Convent and Academy of the Ladies 
of the Congregation of Notre Dame,” at Portland, Me., 
which reports 14 members and 90 pupils, also 840 pu- 
pils in two parochial schools, of which the ladies have 
charge ; and St. Joseph’s Convent, at Cambridgeport, 
Mass., with 7 sisters, who have charge of schools with 
375 pupils. Other establishments, however, as those 
at Waterbary, Conn., and Bourbonnais Grove, 111., may 
also belong to this Congregation. The Catholic A bnanac , 
under January 12. says : “Margaret Bourgeoys, founder 
of the Sisters of the Congregation, died at Montreal, 
1706.” There are, however, in the United States many 
others who are styled in the Catholic Directory of 1871 
“Sisters of Notre Dame,” or “School-Sisters of Notre 
Dame,” or “ Poor School-Sisters of Notre Dame,” pos- 
sibly all belonging with those who are thus reported 
from Milwaukee: “Convent of the School-Sisters of 
Notre Dame, Mother House and Novitiate, corner of 
Milwaukee and lvnapp Streets, Sister Mary Caroline, 
superioress. Members, 65 ; novices, 88 ; postulants, 80 ; 
mission-houses, 78 ; with 620 sisters, having under their 
charge, throughout the United States, 27,900 parish 
school-children, over 1375 orphans, 640 boarders.” The 
establishments named in the Catholic Directory for 1871 
as belonging to the “ Scliool-Sisters of Notre Dame” are 
in Baltimore and Annapolis, Md. ; Philadelphia, Taco- 
nv, and Alleghany City, Pa.; Chicago, 111.; Milwau- 
kee and Elm Grove, and twelve other places. Wiscon- 
sin. To these the Directory for 1870 added Rochester, 
N. Y., and Pittsburgh, Pa. The “ Poor School-Sisters 
of Notre Dame” are reported only at Quincy and Belle- 
ville, in the diocese of Alton; while the “Sisters of 
Notre Dame” are reported in that diocese at Quincy, 
Belleville, Highland, St. Liborius, Shoal Creek Station, 
Springfield, and Teutopolis, 111. The “ Sisters of Notre 
Dame,” or the “Sisters of the Congregation,” are re- 
ported at Boston (including East and South Boston and 
Boston Highlands), Lowell, Salem, Lawrence, Chicopee, 
and Holyoke, Mass.; Wat erbury, Conn. ; New York City, 
Rochester, and Buffalo, N. Y. ; Newark, N. J. ; Phila- 
delphia and Pittsburgh, Pa. ; Cincinnati and Columbus, 
Ohio; Louisville, Ky. ; Detroit, Mich. ; Green Bay, Wis. ; 
Mankato and Hokah, Min. ; West Point, Iowa ; Chicago, 
Henry, and Bourbonnais Grove, 111.; St. Louis, Mo.; 
New Orleans, La. ; San Francisco, Pueblo of San Jose, 
and Marysville, Cal. See Histoire du Clerye Seculier 
et Requlier , iii, 384-395; Barnum, Romanism as it is, p. 
327,328. (J. H.W.) 

Nott, Eliphalet, D.D., LL.D., an eminent Pres- 
byterian divine, and one of the most noted of American 
educators, deservedly spoken of as “one of the historical 
monuments of this country” — a man, in short, of very 
extraordinary characteristics — was born at Ashford, 
Windham Co., Conn., June 25, 1773. His early train- 
ing was received under the watchful and intelligent 
supervision of a most excellent mother. At the age of 
four years he had read the Bible through, and so in- 
satiable was his thirst for knowledge that, under the 
direction of his mother, he was constantly adding to his 
acquisitions from every source within his reach. At one 
time he was thoroughly bent on becoming a physician, 
but being present on a certain occasion when a cancer 
was to be cut from a woman’s breast, his services were 
put in requisition in some part of the process; he went 
through it manfully, but when it was all over lie faint- 
ed; and this was an effectual damper upon his zeal for 
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the medical profession. At sixteen he taught school at 
Pautnpany. Lord's Bridge; and at eighteen lie took 
charge of the Plainfield Academy, and at the same time 
pursued his classical and mathematical studies under 
the Pew Dr. Benedict. On leaving Plainfield he became 
a member of Brown University, Providence, P. I., where 
he remained about a year. He did not, however, grad- 
uate in course, but received the degree of master of 
arts in 1795. He then studied theology under his broth- 
er; was licensed by the New London Congregational As- 
sociation in 179b; labored for some time as a missionary 
in that part of New York bordering upon Otsego Lake; 
was school-teacher and missionary at Cherry Valley, in 
1795-1797 ; and pastor of the Presbyterian Church in 
Albany, 1798-1804. In Albany his was the principal 
church, and most of the leading men in the state, such 
as Hamilton, Burr, Livingston, and others, resorted to it, 
and many of them were his intimate friends. When the 
news of the duel between Hamilton and Burr reached Al- 
bany, Dr. Nott was at Schenectady, attending a meeting 
of the Board of Trustees of Union College, lie was re- 
quested to make the melancholy event the subject of 
discourse t he next Sabbath, and this sermon on Ham- 
ilton gave him a wide and enduring fame as a pulpit 
orator, making at the time a profound impression on the 
public mind, and assisting greatly to bring lasting odium 
on the bloody practice of duelling. In 1804 he was 
chosen president of Union College. When he took charge, 
the affairs of the institution were in a very discouraging 
condition. It was without funds, buildings, or library, 
and was in debt, and all its friends were disheartened. 
The task was great, but he was adequate to the work; 
for he succeeded beyond all expectation in raising funds 
and providing for the pressing needs. He soon exhib- 
ited high qualities as an executive officer and discipli- 
narian, and gathered around him an able faculty. Stu- 
dents began to pour in from every state in the Union, 
and during his long incumbency upwards of four thou- 
sand young men graduated. Union College is emphati- 
cally of his own formation. From 1854 till the time 
of his death he was senior college president in the 
world. In 1811 he was moderator of the General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church, lie died Jan. 29, 
18GG. Dr. Nott published a number of baccalaureate 
and other sermons, addresses, etc.; also, Counsels to 
Young Men on the Formation of Character , and the 
Principles which lead to Success and Happiness in Life : 
— Lectures on Temperance (1817), of which a new edi- 
tion, edited by Amasa McCoy, appeared in 1857. These 
lectures constitute a most efficient argument for the dis- 
use of all intoxicating liquors, lie also extended his 
researches to some branches of natural philosophy ; and 
in the “Digest of Patents” will be found thirty in his 
name granted for applications of heat to steam-engines, 
the economical use of fuel, etc. George 1*. Crooks, D.D., 
in the Xew York M ethodist (Feb. 3, I8GG), says of him : 
“ Perhaps no American educator, no American preacher, 
who has seen the dawning of 18G5, has had so unique a 
history few, probably, so effective a career. Intellect- 
ually he was a remarkable man — many-sided, and su- 
perior on most sides. Ilis mechanical genius is well 
known, and one of the most famous iron manufactories 
(the ‘ Novelty Works’), whose novel name has excited 
many a curious inquiry, originated in one of his inven- 
tions, which, by its economical peculiarities, was first 
known as a ‘novelty.’ lie was a great financier, and 
enriched himself and Union College by his masterly 
skill and enterprise. But these talents were but second- 
ary with him— pastimes of his varied mind. In the 
higher activities of intellect lie commanded not only 
the respect, but the admiration of all who knew him. 
lie was notably perspicacious, and his luminous mind 
never failed to throw at least a new light on whatsoever 
subject he treated. If it were one of those problems 
which the highest intellects have hitherto failed to 
solve, and which are deemed insoluble — one upon which 
no additional explanatory light could be expected — still 


he could give it, at least, original illustration, poetic re- 
lief, practical corollaries, that compelled all hearers to 
say, in the words which Addison puts in the mouth of 
Cato over Plato’s argument on the soul, ‘Thou rea- 
soncst well.’ He hail no small amount of intellectual 
courage, and was not afraid of the ‘bugbear’ imputation 
of charlatanism against new opinions and startling the- 
ories. Some of our best evening converse with him has 
been upon themes transcending the usually allowed lim- 
its of speculation, and when his winged but ever serene 
mind seemed to soar with the sweep and steadiness of 
the eagle. But such was the strength of his religious 
faith, such the real humility of his piety, that wo never 
knew him to trench with any recklessness on the mys- 
teries of revealed truth. As a preacher he was pre-emi- 
nent. The present generation has not been able to ap- 
preciate him fully in this respect, for he was past his 
prime, and was immersed in other duties and cares, 

! when it began to turn a critical eye upon him. Still, 
in some of his latest appearances in the desk, before the 
I Church or before his college, his transcendent power 
has commanded wondering admiration. He was ora- 
| torical without being declamatory, and a more finished 
i or perfect oratory was never heard in the American pul- 
pit. We have been disposed to pronounce it faultless. 

■ One of his many extraordinary talents was his memory, 
which, through most of his life, seemed infallible ; and it 
had much to do with his eloquence, for it enabled him 
, to go almost immediately from the composition of his 
' discourse to the desk without his manuscript, and de- 
liver it without the least apparent effort of recollection. 
His most striking characteristic as a preacher was his 
perfect grace of manner, toned by a perfect graciousness 
j (if wc may so speak) of religions feeling. Strong, se- 
rene, dignified, beautiful in language (sometimes to or- 
I natencss), clear in thought and argument to transpar- 
! cncv itself, appropriate in every modulation and gesture, 
he impressed one as a consummate master of the art of 
speaking. And what one could not fail to remark was 
tiie fact (indisputable) that this perfection of manner 
was not at all mechanical, not at all a perfunctory ac- 
complishment, but entirely natural — an expression of 
the natural symmetry of his intellectual and moral nat- 
ure. No man was happier in short impromptu or ex- 
temporaneous addresses, but he took beaten gold into 
the pulpit; he prepared his sermons studiously ami 
prayerfully, yet delivered them with a facility that may 
be characterized as altogether felicitous. And the moral 
impression of his sermons was always profound.” “ This 
remarkable man,” said another, “ was pre-eminently dis- 
tinguished for his indomitable force of character. What- 
ever he decided upon he achieved, compelling all op- 
posing causes to give way before him. Happily this 
greatness of soul was controlled by Christian principles 
and an all-authoritative conscientiousness, else would he 
have been a scourge rather than a blessing to his race. 
But as greatness has its own peculiar faults, so these fell 
to him, at least in a mitigated degree. Yet those who 
were his pupils in the noonday of his power still re- 
member him with something of an idolatrous sentiment. 
11c has, scarcely less than any contemporary, impressed 
his own character upon that of his age and country, and 
his influence will run on indefinitely. His physical 
frame partook somewhat of the energy of his character; 
and, long beyond the term of ordinary old age, death ap- 
proached him only by slow and measured stages. Peace 
to his spirit ! honor to his memory !” Of his last days 
and hours, the Kev. Dr. Backus, who preached the funer- 
al sermon, said : “lie was ever to the end a little child 
before God, most pleased to sit at Jesus’ feet, and confid- 
ing firmly, gratefully, in the sovereignty and loving- 
kindness of his gracious Lord. In his dying hours, 
when lie felt that the end could not be afar, his parting 
counsel and legacy to his nearest friends was: ‘Fear 
God, and keep his commandments’ — the counsel and 
legacy of his mother to himself, which had begun and 
controlled his entire religious life. When utterance 
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was difficult, the spirit only not gone, he said : ; One 
word, one word — Jesus Christ and the last, the very 
last exclamation from his lips was, ‘ My covenant God.’ ” 
See Memoirs of Eliphalet Xott, D.D. , LL.l)., by C. Van 
Santvoord, D.D., with contributions and revision by 
Prof. Taylor Lewis (N. Y. 1870, 12mo) ; Wilson, Presby- 
terian 1 list . Almanac (1807), p. 185; Allibone, Diet, of 
Brit, and A mer. A uthors, s. v. ; Bishop Alonzo Potter’s 
Hand-book for Readers and Students (1845), p. 200; 
J fethodlst Qnar. Rev. vii, 534; A". .4 mer. Rev. lxxxv, 
572; Kish, Pulpit Eloquence of the 19 th Century (1857), 
p. 379-393 ; Sketches of the Lit. of the United States ; 
London A then, (1835), p. 710; Address at the Funeral 
of the Rev. Dr. Xott, by the Lev. J. T. Backus, D.D. 
(N. Y. 1800, 8vo) ; Drake, Diet, of A mer. Bioy. s. v. ; 
Presb. Reunion Memorial Volume, p. 124 sq. (J. H. W.) 

Nott, George Frederick, D.D., a learned English 
divine and an accomplished scholar, was born in 1709. 
He studied at Christ Church, Oxford, and was elected 
fellow of All-souls. lie became successively perpetual 
curate of Stoke Canon, Devonshire, in 1807, then vicar 
of Broad Windsor, Dorsetshire, which he exchanged for 
Woodchurch, prebendary of Winchester, in 1810, and 
rector of llarrietsham in 1812. He died in 1842. Dr. 
Nott wrote, Reliyious Enthusiasm considered, in Eight 
Sermons preached in 1802 at the Lecture founded by 
John Bampton, A.M. (Oxford, 1803, 8vo): — The Proper 
Mode of Studying the Scriptures : an Ordination Sermon 
(1811, Svo). He also edited the works of the earl of 
Surrey and Thomas Wyatt, with copious illustrations 
(1815, 2 vols. 4to). See Darling, Cyclop . Bibliog. ii, 
2216. (J.N.P.) 

Nott, Handel Gershom, an American divine 
of some note, was born in Savbrook, Conn., Nov. 10, 
1779; graduated from Yale College in 1823; took a the- 
ological course in the Yale Seminary; and in 1826 was 
settled over the First Congregational Church in Nashua, 
N. II. Subsequently he became a Baptist, and accepted 
the position of agent of the American Bethel Society, 
and was for three years Bethel chaplain in Buffalo. 
Later he preached in Bath, Waterville, and Kennebunk- 
port, Maine, remaining at the latter place for a period 
of twelve years. 1 1 is health demanding a change, he 
accepted a call at Avon, N. Y., in July, I860; and after 
a few years removed to Rochester, where he continued 
to reside until his death, May 3, 1873. 

Nott, Henry Junius, an American educator, was 
the son of the eminent jurist, Abraham Nott, and was 
born on the Pacolet River, South Carolina, Nov. 4, 1797. 
lie was educated at South Carolina College, class of 
1812. lie then went abroad and studied jurisprudence, 
but shortly after his return accepted the professorship 
of philosophy and language in his alma mater. On his 
way home from New York he was shipwrecked, and 
perished at sea, Oct. 13, 1837. Mr. Nott was a frequent 
and valued contributor to the Southern Review. He 
also published Xoudettes of a Traveller (New York, 1834, 
12mo). 

Nott, Samuel (1), D.D., a Congregational min- 
ister, brother of Dr. Eliphalet Nott, was born Jan. 23, 
1754, in Savbrook, Conn. lie graduated at Yale College 
in 1780; was ordained pastor in Franklin, Conn., March 
13, 1782, where he remained until his death, May 26, 
1852. He did full parochial duty until his ninety-fourth 
year, and was in many respects a worthy branch of that 
noble family to which he belonged. He published a 
number of occasional Sennons. See Sprague, A nnals of 
the A mer. Pulpit, ii, 190. 

Nott, Samuel (2), a noted American missionary 
of the Congregational Church, was born at Franklin. 
Conn., in 1788; was educated at Union College, class 
of 1808; and studied divinity at Andover Theological 
Seminary, where he graduated in 1810. He was or- 
dained Feb. 6, 1812, and went out to India with the 
first band of missionaries sent to that country by the 


American Board of Foreign Missions. He returned 
from India in 1816, and taught in New York until 1822. 
In 1823 he became pastor at Galway, N. Y. ; in 1829 he 
removed to Wareham, Mass., where he preached until 
1849, and then taught for one year. He died at Hart- 
ford, Conn., June 1, 1869. Mr. Nott wrote, Sixteen 
Years' Preaching and Procedure at Wareham, Mass. 
(1845, 8vo ): — Slavery and the Remedy, etc. (1856, Svo). 

Notus (.1 uster), the south or south-west wind. It 
brought rains and fog. 





Figure of Xotus (from the sculptures at Athens). 

Nouet, Jacques, a French Jesuit, was born at 
Mans in 1605. lie entered the order about 1623. After 
completing his studies he devoted himself successively 
to teaching and to preaching, in which he was at first 
very successful. But having ventured to attack in the 
pulpit the work of Antoine Arnauld, La freqnente com- 
munion, he was at first silenced by a sharp answer of 
Arnauld, and afterwards obliged to apologize publicly 
before an assembly of bishops. Nouet now renounced 
preaching, and beeame successively" rector of the col- 
leges of Alen^on and Arras. He died at Paris in 1680. 
He wrote, Remerciments du consistoire de R. cnix the- 
ologiens d'A lenqon , disciples de St. A uyustin, against ab- 
bot Lenoir : — La presence de Jesus-Christ dans le tres- 
saint sacrement, pour servir de reponse ciu ministre qui a 
ecrit contre la perpetnite de la foi (2d ed. Paris, 1667, 
18mo). It is claimed that Turenne was converted to 
the Romish Church by reading this work. Nonet’s 
reputation, however, rests chiefly on his ascetic works, 
such as Traite de la devotion a Vanye gardien (Paris, 1661, 
12mo; an Italian translation of it was published at Bo- 
logna) : — and the most important of them all, L' llomme 
d'Oraison, comprising a number of works published at 
various times, and entitled V Homme d'Oraison, sa con- 
duce dans la voie de Dieu, contenant toute Veconomie de 
la meditation, de Voraison effective et de la contemplation 
(Paris, 1674, 2 vols. Svo): — L' Homme d'Oraison, scs 
meditations et entretiens pour tous les jours de Vannee, 
fragments of which were published by Muguet in 1677, 
1678, and 1683 (complete by Ilerissant, 1765, 10 vols. Svo; 
Paris, 1780; Lyons, 1830 and 1845, 12mo): — L' Homme 
d'Oraison, ses lectures spirituelles pendant tout le cours 
de Vannee (Paris, 1679, 4to) : — E Homme d'Oraison , ses 
retraites (1765, 1780, 1830, 1845, 6 vols.). He wrote 
also, Meditations et entretiens sur le bon usage des in- 
dulgences et sur les prejuirations necessaircs pour gagner 
le jubile (Paris, 1677 and 1701, 4to ): — Retruite pour se 
preparer a la mart (ibid. 1679, 8vo ) : — Meditations 
spirituelles (ibid. 1839, 12mo ) Solitude de huit jours 
du reverend pere Jacques Xouet, in MS. at the Imperial 
Library" at Paris, under the No. 3920. Dr. Pusey" trans- 
lated one of Nonet’s works under the title of Life of 
Jesus Christ in Glory (Loud. 1847, small Svo). See 
Avertissement sur quclqiics sermons pi tches a Paris, in 
Arnauld, (Euvres, vol. xxvii ; N. Desportes, Bill, du 
Maine ; B. Ilaureau, Hist, litteraire du Maine, iv, 297. 
— Iloefer, Xoitv. Ring. Generate, xxxviii, 310; Darling, 
Cyclop. Bibliog. ii, 2217. (J. N. P.) 

Noulleau, Jean-Baptiste, a French ascetic writer, 
was born June 24, 1605, in Saint-Brieue. Descended 
from a religious family, he was educated at Rennes and 
Nantes, and at the age of twenty' entered into the Con- 
gregation of the Oratory". In 1639 he took possession 
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of the archdeaconry of Saint-Brieue, and in 1040 of the 
prebend, which lie held until his death. lie was a 
pious man — learned, and of austere manners; a true 
model of penitence, but with an ardent and restless 
character, carried away by a reformatory zeal which no 
consideration could arrest. He rendered to 31. de Vil- 
lazel, his bishop, efficient service iu the missions of Brit- 
tany; but he did not find in the latter’s successor, j\l. de 
la Barde, a protector so benevolent. At the request of 
the chancellor, Boucherat, he was forbidden to preach, 
and he appealed in vain from this sentence. lie then 
began to preach in the streets. Excluded in 1654 from 
ecclesiastical duties in his diocese, lie retired to a desert 
place, and exercised upon his body long macerations. 
Fasting almost continuously, fatigue and excessive aus- 
terities shortened his days. He died in Saint-Brieue, 
1 G72. Noullean composed upon morality, theology, and 
the reform of the clergy a great number of articles, 
of which the principal are, Conjuration contre blasphe- 
tnateurs (Paris, 1(345, 4to) : — Pratiques de VO raison 
(Saint-Brieue, 1645): — 1J Esprit du Christianisme , tire 
de cent paroles choisies de Jesus- Christ (Baris, 1604): — 
J A ulee du vrai Chretien (ibid. 1664) : — Politique Chretienne 
dans les exereices dejnete de Monseigneur le Dauphin (ibid. 
1665, 12mo) : — De gratia Dei et Christi (ibid. 1665, 4to) : 
— L\ 1 inutile composition des dij/e rends du temps, in which 
he abused the partisans of Arnauld and of Jansenius: 
— Yclit at 'tones contra Amedeunt Guememeum , cloacam , 
sterqu Hi Mum, latrinam casuistarum (1666, 4t.o): — Di- 
verses pieces Latines et Francoises stir les libertes de 
VEglise GalUcane (1666, 4to). See Le Long, Blbl. I/ist. 
de la France ; Feller, Diet. Hist. — Iloefer, Xouc. Biog. 
Gene rale, xxxviii, SIS. 

Noumena (Gr. vovptva) is a philosophical term 
used by Kant iu his Kritik to express the objects of 
the understanding, in distinction from the phenomena, 
which he understands to designate simply objects of 
the senses. The use of the term has been necessitated 
by the desire to give a strict metaphysical distinction 
of sensual and intellectual conceptions. Kant, it will 
be remembered by the philosophical student, rejects 
the Leibnitzian view of an intellectual phenomenalism. 
For details the articles Kant and Leibnitz may be 
consulted. See also Ueberweg, Hist, of Philosophy, 
p. 11, 156, 157, 172, 175, 176, 216, 239, 255* 261, 262, 421, 
530, 531. 

Noureddin Mahmud, Malek-al-Ai>el, one of 
the most illustrious men of his time, and the scourge of 
the Christians who had settled in Syria and Palestine, 
was born at Damascus Feb. 21, 1116. His father, 
Omad-ed-din Zengni, originally governor of Mosul and 
Diarbekir on behalf of the Seljuk sultans, had establish- 
ed his independence, and extended his authority over 
Northern Syria, including Hems, Edessa, Hamah, and 
Aleppo. Noureddin succeeded him in 1145, and, the 
better to carry out his ambitious designs, changed the 
seat of government from Mosul to Aleppo. Count Jos- 
celin of Edessa, thinking the accession of a young and 
inexperienced sovereign alforded him a favorable oppor- 
tunity of regaining his territories, made an inroad at 
the head of a large force, but was signally discomfited 
under the walls of Edessa, his army, with the exception 
of 19.000 men, being completely annihilated. The re- 
port of Nouredd in’s success being conveyed to Western 
Europe, gave rise to the second crusade. The Crusaders 
were, however, foiled by Noureddin before Damascus, 
and, being defeated in a number of partial conflicts, 
abandoned their enterprise in despair. Noureddin next 
conquered Tripolis and Antioch, the prince of the latter 
territory being defeated and slain in a bloody conflict 
near Bugia (June 29, 1119). and before 115*1 all the 
Christian strongholds in Syria were in his possession, 
lie then cast his eyes on Egypt, which was in a state 
of almost complete anarchy under the feeble sway of the 
now effeminate Fatimites; and, as a preliminary step, lie 
took possession of Damascus (which till this time had 


| been ruled by an independent Seljuk prince) in 1156; 
but a terrible earthquake which at this time devastated 
Syria, levelling large portions of Antioch, Tripolis, Ha- 
mah, Hems, and other towns, put a stop to his scheme 
at that time, and compelled him to devote all his en- 
! ergies to the removal of the traces of this destructive 
visitation. An illness which prostrated him in 1159 
enabled the Christians to recover some of their lost ter- 
ritories, and Noureddin, in attempting their resubjuga- 
tion, was totally defeated near the Lake of Gennesareth 
by Baldwin III, king of Jerusalem ; but, undismayed by 
this reverse, he resumed the offensive, defeated the 
I Christian princes of Tripolis and Antioch, making pris- 
oners of both, and again invaded Palestine. Meanwhile 
he had obtained the sanction of the caliph of Bagdad to 
his projects concerning Egypt, and the true believers 
docking to his standard from all quarters, a large army 
was soon raised, which under his lieutenant, Shirkoh, 
speedily overran Egypt. Shirkoh dying soon after, was 
succeeded by his nephew, the celebrated Salah-ed-din 
(q. v.), who completed the conquest of the country. 
Noureddin, becoming jealous of his able young lieuten- 
ant, was preparing to march into Egypt in person, when 
he died at Damascus, May 15, 1174. Noureddin is one 
of the great heroes of Moslem history. Brought up 
among warriors who were sworn to shed their blood for 
the cause of the Prophet, he retained in his exalted sta- 
tion all the austere simplicity of the first ealiplis. lie 
was not, like the majority of his eo-religionists, a more 
conqueror, but zealously promoted the cultivation of 
! sciences, arts, and literature, and established a strict ad- 
ministration of justice throughout his extensive domin- 
j ions. He was revered by his subjects, both Moslem and 
Christian, for his moderation and clemency, and even 
his most bitter enemies among the Christian princes ex- 
tolled his chivalrous heroism and good faith. He pos- 
sessed in an eminent degree the faculty of impressing 
his own fiery zeal for the supremacy of Islam upon his 
subjects, and his descendants at the present day have 
faithfully preserved both his name and principles. — 
Chambers’s Cyclop, s. v. 

Nourry, Denis Nicholas le, a French monk and 
a distinguished Latinist, was born at Dieppe in 1647. 
lie studied at the college of the Oratory of his native 
I city, and joined the Benedictines of Jmnieres July 8, 
1665. lie now devoted himself exclusively to literary 
labor in the convents of Bonne Nouvelle and of St. 
Oucn of Bouen. He died at Paris March 24, 1724. 
lie published an edition of the works of Cassiodorus (in 
connection with dom John Garet [1679]), of St. Ambro- 
sias (with doms John du Chesne, Julian Belloeisc, and 
James du F riche [Paris, 1686-4690, 2 vols. fol.]); and 
alone, Apparatus ad Bibliothecam maximum Pat rum 
veterum et scriptorum ecclesiasticorum (1694, 1697, 1703, 

1715, f«l.), a supplement to the Lyons edition: — Lucii 
Ceecilii Liber ad Donatum eonfessorem de mortibus per- 
secutorum , hactenus Lactantio udscriptus ad Colbertinum 
codicem , dtnuo emendatus , etc. (Paris, 1710, 8vo). See 
Journal Litteraire, vii, 1 ; Journal des Fa vans (June, 

1716, and August, 1724); Bibl. Mauriana; Dill, des 
Auteurs de la Cong, de tit. Maur; Niceron, A femoires, 
i, 275-278.— Iloefer, Xouv. Biog. Generate, xxxviii, 680. 
(J. N. P.) 

Nous. See Mini>. 

Nova, Pecixo and Pietro de, two old painters of 
Bergamo, who flourished near the middle of the 1 1th 
century, were conjointly employed, many years subse- 
quent to 1 363, in decorating the church of S. Maria 
Maggiore in that city. Lanzi says they very nearly 
approached Giotto. IYcino died in 1403. There are 
notices of Pietro up to 1402. See Spooner, Biog. Hist, 
of the Fine A rts, p. 623. 

Novalis, Friedrich, a German literary character, 
whose real name was Yon Ilardenberg, is noted in the 
history of philosophy, belles-lettres, and also in hym- 
nologv and religious literature generally. He was born 
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at Wiederstedt, in Mansfekl territory, near Eisleben, 
May 2, 1772, of Moravian parents. In 1790 he entered 
the University of Jena, and continued his studies at 
Leipsic and Wittenberg. In 1795 he settled at Weis- 
scnlels, in Thuringia, and there he devoted himself to 
the mining industry. He was to have been married 
• shortly after his location, but his affianced died just be- 
fore the important change in his life was to take place, 
and lie was thus made very morose and mystical. He 
finally quitted the place and returned to Jena. He 
formed an intimate acquaintance in this university town 
with A. W. Schlegel, Fichte, Schelling, and with Tieck, 
the romance writer, and devoted himself to literary pro- 
ductions. It was there that he begun his Heinrich von 
Ofterdingen , a never-completed philosophical romance, 
and by him designed as an apotheosis of poesy. The 
hero, Heinrich, is an old German poet, supposed by 
some to be the author of the Xtbelungen Lied ; and the 
purpose of Novalis evidently is to show the whole world, 
witli every profession and pursuit, on its poetical side. 
The conclusion, as drawn from rough notes, is most sin- 
gular. He intended Heinrich to go into a land where 
men, beasts, minerals, and even tones and colors, held 
converse ; where the world of fairy tales (Miihrchen) was 
to become visible, and the real world to be considered 
as a tale. (It may be observed here that Novalis re- 
garded the popular traditions with singular respect, and 
discerned in them, or fancied he discerned, a deep mean- 
ing). “ lie was accustomed,” says his biographer, “to 
regard the most ordinary occurrence as a miracle, and 
the supernatural as something ordinary.” In 1800, 
Xovalis, who had been for years inclined to consump- 
tion, was taken with the disease in its worst form ; and 
in the days of his sickness he enjoyed communion with 
the writings of Lavater, Zinzendorf, and other mystical 
writers, as well as with the Biblical treasures. In- 
deed, the Holy Bible, which he regarded truly as God’s 
Word, and higher than any other book, was his regular 
companion, and the Christian Saviour his constant de- 
pendence. As one has aptly said, Novalis’s love for his 
liedeemer was the key-note of his religious life, sustain- 
ing him in all his afflictions. He died March 19, 1801, 
in the house of his parents, gently amid the music of 
the piano which he had asked his brother to play. He 
had constantly sought for a symbol of the deepest spir- 
itual relations between music and nature, to the study 
of which his life was devoted. “The expression of his 
face,” says Tieck, “was very much like that of John the 
Evangelist, as given on the glorious plate by Albert 
LHirer. . . . II is friendliness, his geniality, made him 
universally beloved. . . . lie could be as happy as a 
child; lie jested with cheerfulness, and permitted him- 
self to become the object of jests for the company. Free 
from all vanity and pride of learning, a stranger to all 
affectation and hypocrisy, he was a genuine true man, 
the purest and most lovely embodiment of a noble im- 
mortal spirit.” 

Novalis’s writings are read either with some degree 
of enthusiasm or not read at all. Hence, while almost 
idolized by the partisans of the romantic school to which 
he belonged, he is mentioned with a kind of benevolent 
contempt by the opponents of that school. His imagi- 
nation and enthusiasm are almost boundless; he darts 
from prodigy to prodigy with a celerity that cannot be 
followed, unless the reader allows himself to sympathize 
with the author. The effects of the ideal philosophy 
of Fichte, and the love of tales so predominant in the 
romantic school, are plainly discernible in Novalis’s 
works. lie had literally constructed an unreal world 
of his own, and seems to have breathed an atmosphere 
utterly unlike that of the actual world. A desire of 
combining religious fervency with philosophy is also 
apparent ; and thus that combination of speculation and 
enthusiasm which is found in the writings of the Alex- 
andrian Flatonists and the Mystics was very acceptable 
to him. His Ifymnen an die Nacht , or “ Hymns to the 
Night,” and the latter part of Ofterdingen , are equally re- 


markable for the vast power manifested in the construc- 
tion, and the dimness of the construction itself, while 
here and there the acuteness of some remarks is not to 
be mistaken. II is Lehrlinge zu Sais. or the “ Pupils at 
Sais,” is another fragment of a romance, the object of 
which was to reveal Novalis’s view of physical science, 
for which and mathematics he had a great taste. If one 
desires an insight into the characteristics of Novalis, 
he may get it truly by combining into a rounded whole 
the speculative idealism of Shelley, the weird romanti- 
cism of Chatterton, and the ardent piety of Kirke White. 
As a leader of the romantic school of German literature, 
his intluence on the belief and tastes of the German 
mind was like that of his contemporaries Coleridge and 
Wordsworth on those of the English. It must, how- 
ever, be borne in mind, for an understanding of this 
statement, that German literature at that time bore 
the marks either of the old scholasticism, or of the ma- 
terialism introduced from France, or of the classic cult- 
ure introduced by Lessing and his coadjutors. The 
element then revived was the mediaeval element of 
chivalry, the high and lofty courage, the delicate es- 
thetic taste, which had marked the Middle Ages. Her- 
der (q. v.), to whom Germany owes much, disgusted 
with the stoical and analytic spirit of the Kantian phi- 
losophy, had already attempted, and not in vain, to 
throw the mind back to an appreciation of old history, 
and especially had manifested an enthusiastic admira- 
tion of Hebrew literature; but now, as if by one general 
movement, the public taste was turned to an apprecia- 
tion of the freshness of feeling and fine elements of 
character which existed in the Christianity of the Mid- 
dle Ages (see Farrar, Crit.IIisf. of Free Thought , p. 239, 
240). If the works thus far mentioned are remarkable 
for singular combination, his Geistliche Lieder (spiritual 
songs) are no less so for their perfect simplicity and pure 
spirit of devotion. The tender ardor of romance has 
certainly nowhere been expressed more beautifully than 
in the spiritual songs of Novalis, which form a favora- 
ble contrast to the insipid moralizing rhymes of the pe- 
riod of the Illuminati ; and though they do not bear the 
stamp of Church hymns, still they are well adapted to 
be sung in quiet solitude, even within the heart. Those 
who have not access to the German may find two spec- 
imens in good English version in Saunders’s Evenings 
icith the Sacred Poets (new ed. rev. N. Y. 1870, 12mo), p. 
109. But by far the most important of Novalis's writ- 
ings are his posthumous fragments, for they furnish us 
a better insight into his philosophical notions. It is in 
these that he touches upon many points in morals, 
physics, and philosophy. Indeed, he develops in them 
somewhat at large a philosophical system, and there 
can be no doubt that he would have figured promi- 
nently as a German philosopher had he not died so 
young. 

If we examine all the writings of Novalis in order 
to determine how far and in what particulars he has 
influenced German religious thought, we find him com- 
pleting the cycle of mysticism which sprang from the 
mixed influence of Fichte (q. v.) and Jacobi (q. v.). 
Schlegel, in whom it first manifested itself, took refuge 
from the abyss of scepticism, to which his extreme 
subjective principles led, in an objective revelation, 
as the organ of eternal verities otherwise unknown. 
Schleiermacher, while making human consciousness the 
supreme arbiter and test of truth, yet would assimilate 
them all to the perfect mind of Christ, the divine man, 
the type of infinite purity and love. Novalis, pro- 
ceeding one step further, regards it as the true pur- 
port of philosophy to destroy the individual, the finite, 
the imperfect, the subjective self, and to enable us to 
become one with the infinite and all-perfect mind. To 
him the foundation of all philosophy is faith, that is, an 
inward light which reveals to us the infinite and the 
real, a direct perception of the Divinity; an irresistible 
conviction of the presence of the great Spirit of the uni- 
verse in all we see, hear, and feel around us. Thinking 
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is to him but the reflection, or the dream of faith — one 
which pictures to ns truth only in dim, unreal, and fan- 
tastic forms. It is only where we cause our own indi- 
viduality to sink and die within us, when the peculiar 
thoughts and feelings of the finite self are crushed under 
the power of the higher feelings, and we become absorb- 
ed in the Divine, that we rise to the full light of truth, 
and gaze upon things as they are. In Novalis, accord- 
ingly, we no longer see the idealist taking his stand 
upon the principles of a purely subjective philosophy; 
but we see him, having left the road, and introduced the 
additional element of a higher faith, completely over- 
coming the subjective point of view, sinking the indi- 
vidual self in the great Spirit of the universe, and evinc- 
ing a sublime mysticism that strives to unite man with 
God (comp. Morell, Specul. Phil, in the 1 9 th Cent. p. 022). 

Tieck edited the works of Novalis and sketched the 
life of his friend soon after his demise. But three quar- 
ters of a century’s search and criticism have discovered 
many complementing and correcting traits for the gen- 
eral portrait, and brought to light a quantity of valua- 
ble letters and fragments. A near relative has recently 
edited these in a new work on Novalis, on occasion of 
the centenary of his birth. The general results are : 
Novalis was not so near Roman Catholicism as Tieck 
and Schlegel have represented him (comp, on this point 
the severe strictures by Hagenbach in his German Ra- 
tionalism , p. 34G-349 ; and Hurst’s transl. of Ch. Hist . 18 th 
and 19th Cent, ii, 283 sq.). Novalis’s so-called Mariolatric 
hymns were not the free expression of his personal re- 
ligion, but were written as integral parts of his uncom- 
pleted mediaeval romance, Heinrich von Ofterdingen. 
J I is heart ever remained true to his Moravian training, 
though his theology assumed a less fettered form, some- 
what in the (subsequent) manner of Schleiermacher. 
The suspicion that he was a Roman Catholic at heart 
could only have arisen through forgetfulness of the fact 
that, at the serene elevation at which Novalis habitually 
dwelt, the little geometrical fences which cut up the 
great field of Christianity into petty angular sectarian 
garden-spots were almost invisible. To very many this 
Xachlese (see below) will prove very welcome, especially 
to all who love to see in the Christian life a vital syn- 
thesis of ethics and icsthetics. Very recently George 
Macdonald has brought, out The Spiritual Songs of Xo- 
valis and other Ti'anslations in Verse (Lond. 1870, 12mo). 
See Xovalis Schriften herausgegeben von Fr. Schlegel u. 
Lududg Tieck (Berl. 1802, 2 vols. 8vo; 4th ed. 1820); 
Friedrich v. llardenberg : eine Xachlese ans den Quellen 
des Familienurchics herausgegeben von einem Mitglied 
dev Familie (Gotha, 1874, 8vo) ; Kahnis, Hist. German 
Protestantism, p. 202 ; Vilmar, Gesch. d. deutsch. Litera - 
tur, p. 500 sq. ; Carlyle, Essay on Xovalis (in ‘‘Miscell. 
Works”), vol. ii ; Gervinus, Gesch. d. deutschen Dichtung ; 
Koberstcin, Gesch. d. deutschen Liter at ur , iii, 2202 sq., 
2428 sq. ; Wolff, Kncj/clop. d. deutsch. Xatiomdliteratur , 
iii, 393-390; Meth. Qu. Rev. Jan. 1874, p. 177 ; Atlantic 
Monthly , Feb. 1870. (J. II. W.) 

Novara, Pietro da. “There arc some pictures 
at Domodossola,” says Lanzi, “that make us acquainted 
with an able artist of Nova. They are preserved in 
Gastello Sylva, and in other places, and have the fol- 
lowing inscription, ‘ Ego Petrus Jilins Petri Pictoris de 
Xovaria hoc opus pinxi , 1370. 5 ” Doubtless he is the 
same as Pietro de Xova (q. v.). 

Novarini, Luigi, an Italian theologian of note, 
was born at Verona in 1594. lie received at baptism 
the name of Girolamo , which he changed to that of 
Luigi when lie took, in 1012, the garb of the Theatins. 
After having studied theology and entered the priest- 
hood at Venice, he returned to his native city, where 
he occupied different positions in his order, fie died 
at Verona in IGoG. Of his value as a writer, Niceron 
says: “His natural vivacity would not allow him to 
polish his productions; ho placed indiscriminately upon 
paper all that he found in his collections upon the sub- 


ject of which he was treating, whether good or bad; 
the desire of using all he had gathered often caused 
him to make digressions, which only served to swell 
his books, lie also thought more of making large and 
numerous works than of composing good ones.” Most 
noteworthy of his works are, Electa sacra (Venice, 
Lyons, and Verolia, 1G27-1G45, 5 vols. fob); vol. ii, 
which, in a diffuse and mystical style, contains a eulo- 
gy of the Virgin, has had three editions: — Pisus sar- 
donicus , hoc est deflect a mundi Icetitia (Verona, 1030, 
12mo): — Schediasmuta sacro -prof ana (Lyons, 1035, 
fob): — A dagia ex SS. Pat rum ecclesiasticor unique scrip- 
torum monumentis prompta (ibid. 1037, 2 vols. fob): — 
Muttaeus , Marcus, Lucas, et Joannes expensi (ibid. 1042- 
1043, 3 vols. fob) ; a series of moral commentaries upon 
the evangelists and the Acts of the Apostles: — Paulus 
expensus (Verona, 1044, fob) : — Omnium sciential wn ani - 
mu, hoc est axiomata ph ysio-theologica (Lyons, 1044, 3 
vols. fob): — Moses expensus (Verona, 1040-1048, 2 vols. 
fob) : — Encyclopaedia epistolaris (Venice, 1045, fob) : — 
Admiranda orbis Christiani (ibid. 1080, 2 vols. fob); 
this compilation, in which are found many fabulous 
things, has been edited by the care of J. B. Bagatta, a 
Theatin monk. See Silos, Hist. Clericonim Regul. pt. 
iii ; Nice'ron, Me moires, vol. xl, s. v. ; Iloefer, Xouv. Biog. 
Generate, xxxviii, 33G; Hooker, Eccles. Biog. vii, 432. 

Nova Scotia, a province of the Dominion of Can- 
ada, situated between lat. 43° 20' and 47° 5' N., and 
long. 59° 40' and GO 3 25' W. It consists of the penin- 
sula of Nova Scotia and the island of Cape Breton, sepa- 
rated from it by the Strait of Canso, one mile wide. The 
peninsula, inclusive of the adjoining islets, is situated 
between lat. 43° 26' and 40° N., and long. 01° and 00° 
25' W. It is bounded on the north by Northumber- 
land Strait, separating it from Prince Edward Island, 
and by the Gulf of St. Lawrence, on the north-east by 
the Strait of Canso, on the south-east and south-west by 
the Atlantic Ocean, and on the north-west by the Bay 
of Fundy and New Brunswick, with which it is con- 
nected by an isthmus 14 miles wide, separating North- 
umberland Strait from the Bay of Fundv. It is 2G0 
miles long from north-east to south-west, and G5 miles 
in average breadth. Its area, according to the Cana- 
dian census of 1871, is 10.95G square miles, and that of 
Cape Breton is 4775 square miles; of the entire prov- 
ince 21,731 square miles. The capital, commercial 
metropolis, and largest city is Halifax, with 29,582 in- 
habitants in 1871. The population of the province in 
1784 was about 20,000. According to subsequent cen- 
suses, it has been as follows: 1800, 07,515; 1817. 91.913; 
1827,142,578; 1838, 208,237 ; 1851,270,117; 1801,330,- 
857; 1871, 387,800, of whom 75,483 resided on Cape 
Breton. Of the total population in 1871. 351,300 were 
born in the province, 3413 in New Brunswick, 3210 in 
Prince Edward Island and Newfoundland, 577 in other 
parts of British America, 2239 in the United States, 
and 25,882 in the British Isles, of whom 14,310 were 
natives of Scotland, 7558 of Ireland, and 4008 of Eng- 
land and Wales; 130,741 were of Scotch, 113,520 of 
English, 02,851 of Irish, 32,833 of French, 31,942 of 
German, 0212 of African, 2808 of Dutch, 1775 of Swiss, 
and 1112 of Welsh origin, and 1G0G were Indians (Mic- 
niaes and Malicetcs). The entire province lias a coast- 
line, not counting indentations of land, of 1170 miles. 
The shores of the peninsula are indented with a great 
number of excellent bays and harbors, and between 
Halifax and the Strait of Canso alone there are twenty- 
six commodious havens, twelve of which will accom- 
modate ships of the line. Stretching along the At- 
lantic sea-board, and extending inland from it for about 
twenty miles, is a range of highlands, and about 00 
miles from the Atlantic coast arc the Cobiquid Moun- 
tains, 1100 feet in height, which traverse the peninsula 
from the Bay of Fundy to the Strait of Canso. The 
soil in the valleys is rich and fertile, producing all the 
fruits of temperate climates; and, especially in the north, 
the uplands are also fertile. The climate is remarkably 
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healthy, its rigor being modified by the insular char- 
acter of the province and by the influence of the Gulf 
Stream. The mean temperature for the year is 42.09° 
at Pictou, and 43.0° at Windsor. The extreme limits 
of the thermometer may be stated at 15° Fahr. in 
winter, and 95° in the shade in summer. The prov- 
ince abounds in mineral riches, including gold, coal, and 
iron. Of the entire area of the colony, 10,000,000 acres 
are considered good land, and of these 1,028,032 are 
under cultivation. The principal agricultural products 
are hay, wheat, barley, buckwheat, oats, rye, Indian 
corn, potatoes, and turnips. The waters around the col- 
ony abound in fish, as mackerel, shad, herring, salmon, 
etc., and the fisheries are pursued with ardor and with 
increasing success. 

Religious Status . — The Church of England is recog- 
nised by the ancient laws of the province as the Estab- 
lished Church. This legal recognition was effected in 
1758; but though various civil enactments, as to the 
limits of parishes, appointment of church-wardens and 
vestrymen, were obtained thereby, nothing beyond the 
mere name of an establishment has for many years ex- 
isted. The permanent endowment of Windsor College, 
under the exclusive control of this Church, has been 
discontinued by the state; so that, in effect, the only 
privilege which remains of a distinctive nature is that 
the bishop retains, ex-officio , a seat in the legislative 
council of the province. The number of adherents to 
this Church was in 1871 55,124, The list of clergy con- 
tains one bishop, one archdeacon, besides ordained mis- 
sionaries and travelling missionaries. These are located 
in forty different towns and settlements. Four of the 
clergy arc connected with Windsor College, three with 
Halifax Grammar School, and one is an agent for the 
Colonial Church and School Society. Until recently 
large annual remittances for the support of the clergy 
and college professors had been received from the Brit- 
ish Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts, and even, it is understood, from grants of the Im- 
perial Parliament of Great Britain and Ireland. The 
foreign aid is now greatly curtailed, and will, it is ex- 
pected, in the course of a few years altogether cease. 
The effect of this change of policy has been far from 
disastrous. A large portion of the wealth of the prov- 
ince is found within the pale of this Church, and noth- 
ing is wanting to secure permanent and growing pros- 
perity but the prudent management of its internal re- 
sources. Already this has been tested in the endowment 
secured by subscription for Windsor College (T10,000), 
and in the efforts made to sustain in thorough efficiency 
the Diocesan Society and the Foreign District of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 

Under the general title of Presbyterians are grouped 
the adherents of three distinct churches, who, though 
holding the same standards, are yet quite independent 
in Church government. Their ground of separation 
depends entirely upon their respective origin. They 
have all descended from the Presbyterian churches of 
Scotland, and hold the distinctive principles of what 
are there denominated Kirk, Free Church, and United 
Presbyterian. The oldest, largest, and most influential 
of these bodies in Nova Scotia is that which arose from 
the two secession churches, Burgher and Anti-Burgher. 
A union was happily effected between the adherents 
of these and of all the Presbyterians in Nova Scotia 
in the year 1817. Only one Presbyterian minister re- 
mained aloof, and he was personally favorable, while 
his congregation, being originally independent , was un- 
favorable to the union. The first Presbyterian mis- 
sionaries arrived in Nov/i Scotia in 17GG, but no per- 
manent location was made before 1771. The first pres- 
bytery was formed in 1786, under the designation of 
Presbytery of Truro. Niue years afterwards another 
was formed in Pictou, and so designated. At the pe- 
riod of the union above referred to there were three pres- 
byteries, comprising in all nineteen ordained ministers 
and twenty-five congregations. The great impediment 


all along experienced by this Church has been the 
difficulty of obtaining an adequate supply of ministers 
from the parent ehurches in Scotland. In 1816 a so- 
ciety was formed to procure the establishment of an 
academy for the training of native youth for the min- 
istry and other learned professions. The basis proposed 
was sufficiently liberal to unite all dissenting bodies, 
and the means of support was to be endowed by the 
state. This effort was for a time apparently successful, 
but never so much so as to acquire the character of 
permanency. Ultimately it became a bone of conten- 
tion, introduced bitter animosity and religious hate 
into the surrounding community, and became a watch- 
word for political party, so as to form an effectual hin- 
derancc to ecclesiastical union on the part of the differ- 
ent Presbyterian bodies. Eventually all connection with 
this institution was abandoned by the Presbyterian 
Church of Nova Scotia, and then it became a matter of 
dire necessity with that Church to provide and main- 
tain an educational institute out of her own resources. 
Several years, however, elapsed before this step was 
taken. In 1848 measures were initiated with a view 
to the erection of a theological seminary, as preparatory 
to the divinity hall. The Free Church Presbyterians 
sustain a college at Halifax, also an academy and a 
theological hall. Altogether the Presbyterians are the 
most powerful body in the province (see statistical table 
below). 

The Baptists have been nearly as long in the country 
as the Presbyterians. They have met with much suc- 
cess in the province, and rank third in numbers among 
the different religious bodies. They support a college 
and several elementary schools, and send missionaries 
to foreign parts. The ‘Wesleyan Methodist body was 
started by missionaries from the mother country as 
early as 1769. No permanent organization was ef- 
fected until 1786. A theological school is supported 
by them, and many academies and one college. The 
Congregational Church started as early as any of the 
foregoing, but its success has been very limited thus 
far. 

The following table, from the census of 1871, gives 
the number of churches, buildings attached, and ad- 
herents of the principal denominations: 


Denominations. 

Churches. 

Bnildiugs. 

Adherents. 

Baptist 

234 

267 

73,394 

55,124 

40,871 

103,539 

102,001 

Episcopal 

142 

193 

Methodist 

157 

196 

Presbytcriau 

197 

222 

Roman Catholic 

120 

182 

Miscellaueons 

47 

47 

12,871 



Total 

897 

1107 

3S7,S00 



Of the Baptists 19,032 are Free-will Baptists, and of 
the Methodists 38,683 are Wesleyans. Among the 
miscellaneous are included 4958 Lutherans, 2538 Con- 
gregationalists, 1555 Christian Conference, 869 Advent- 
ists, 647 Universalists, and 128 Bible Believers. Be- 
sides the denominational efforts of each of these evan- 
gelical bodies, they severally unite in general schemes 
of benevolence and Christian philanthropy. The Nova 
Scotia Bible Society, and other auxiliaries of the Brit- 
ish and Foreign Bible Society, enlist the sympathies of 
all but the Baptists, and are very generally supported. 
The Halifax Naval and Military Bible Society is in 
like manner dependent upon the Christian public gen- 
erally. The Micmac Missionary Society, while its prin- 
cipal agent and missionary is Baptist, meets with the 
countenance and support of all classes. The Nova 
Scotia Sabbath Alliance consists of the leading min- 
isters and members of all the leading Protestant de- 
nominations in Halifax. 

Educational Status , — Nova Scotia has a system of 
free public schools, organized in 1864. The schools are 
under the general supervision of the provincial super- 
intendent of education, with inspectors for the several 
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counties, and are immediately managed by boards of 
commissioners for the counties, and of trustees for the 
different sections or districts. The number of schools 
in operation during the summer term ending Oct. 31, 
1874, was 1673; number of teachers, 1744 (602 males 
and 1142 females); number of pupils registered, 79,910 ; 
average daily attendance, 46,233 ; number of different 
children some portion of the year ending on the above 
date, 93,512 (48,601 males and 44,908 females); number 
of school sections, 1932, of which 210 had no school 
any portion of t lie year; value of school property, 
$830,926 41 ; number of pupils for whom accommoda- 
tion is provided, 88,258. Included in the above ligures 
are ten county academies, with 45 teachers and 2614 
pupils enrolled during the year. Aid was granted from 
the provincial treasury to four especial academies, hav- 
ing 14 teachers and 370 pupils, and also to Mount Alli- 
son male and female academics in New Brunswick. 
There are live colleges, as follows, with their statistics 
for 1874: 


cither expelled or completely mastered ; and Cape Bre- 
ton, which at an earlier period had heen disunited from 
Nova Scotia, was reunited to it in 1819. Nova Scotia 
was incorporated with the Dominion of Canada July 1, 
1867, and is represented in its Senate by 12 senators, 
each of whom must he a citizen thirty years of age, and 
possessed of an income of $4000 in the province. Nine- 
teen representatives sit in the Canadian Parliament for 
Nova Scotia. Nova Scotia has also its own provincial 
Parliament and lieutenant-governor. See Ilaliburton, 
Historical and Statistical Account of Nova Scotia (Hali- 
fax, 1829); Martin, JJistori / of Nova Scotia, etc. (Lon- 
don, 1837 ) ; Akins, Selections from the Public Docu- 
ments of the Province of Nova Scotia (Halifax, 1869) ; 
Amer. Cyclop, s. v. ; Blackwood's Mag. 1854, i, 12; 
1866. ii, 158; Anderson, Hist. Col. Church (see Index 
in vol. iii). 

rTovatian (Novatianus) of Pome, the first anti- 
pope, and one of the most noted characters in the 
Church of the 3d century, ancl the founder of a sect 


. 

Location. 

Date 

of 

Foundation. 

Denomination. 

Number 

of 

Instructors. 

Number 
; of 

Students. 1 

Volumes 

in 

Library. 

Kind’s College aud Uuiversity 

Windsor 

17SS 

Episcopal 

5 

17 

6400 

St. Mary’s College 

Halifax 

1S40 

Homan Catholic . . 

4 

46 

1400 

Dalhousie College and Uuiversity 

Halifax 

1820 

Presbyterian 

7 

78 

1373 

Arnrlin CnllfifTfi 

Wolfville .... 

1S37 

Baptist 

7 

39 

3417 

St. Francis Xavier College 

; Autigonish . . 

1S55 

lloman Catholic . . 

3 

41 

2096 


These receive small grants from the provincial treasury, 
as does also Mount Allison College in New Brunswick. 
In Dalhousie University a medical department was or- 
ganized in 1868, which in 1874 had 11 professors and 
29 students. In Halifax is situated the theological de- 
partment of the Presbyterian Church of the lower prov- 
inces of British North America. The Halifax School 
of Medicine was incorporated in 1873. The provincial 
normal and model schools are at Truro. The number 
of teachers in the normal school in 1874 was 4; of pu- 
pils, 118. In the model school there were 9 teachers 
and about 550 pupils. The census of 1871 enumerates 
five young ladies’ boarding-schools, with 146 pupils. 
The total expenditure for educational purposes in 1874 
was $619,361 87, viz.: public schools, $552,221 40; nor- 
mal and model schools, $4733; special academies, $26,- 
970; colleges, $35,337 47. Of these sums, $175,013 65 
was derived from the provincial treasury, viz. : for pub- 
lic schools. $157,180 65; for normal and model schools, 
$4733 ; for special academies, $6800 ; for colleges, $6000. 
Of the expenditure for public schools, $107,301 39 was 
derived from county tax, and $287,319 30 from taxation 
in the different school sections. The number of news- 
papers and periodicals published in the province in 1874 
was 38, viz. : 4 daily, 5 tri-weekly, 24 weekly, 1 bi- 
weekly, and 4 monthly. 

History, etc . — Nova Scotia is supposed to have been 
visited and “discovered” by the Cabots in 1497. Its 
first colonists were a number of Frenchmen, who estab- 
lished themselves here in 1601, but were afterwards ex- 
pelled by settlers from Virginia, who claimed the coun- 
try by right of discovery. Under the French settlers 
it bore the name of Acadia (Acadie); but its name was 
changed for the present one in 1621, when a grant of 
the peninsula was obtained from James I by Sir William 
Alexander, whose intention was to colonize the whole 
country. Having found, however, that the localities 
they had fixed upon as suitable for settlement were al- 
ready occupied, the colonists returned to the mother 
country. In 1651 the French, who had regained a foot- 
ing in the colony, were subdued by a force sent out by 
Cromwell. By the treaty of Breda the country was 
ceded to the French in 1667, but it was restored to the 
English in 1713. After the middle of the 18th century 
strenuous efforts were made to advance the interests of 
the colony. Settlers were sent out at the expense of 
the British government. The French, who had join- 
ed the Indians in hostilities against the English, were 


called after him [see Novatians], was, according to 
Philostorgius — whose statement, however, has not been 
generally received with confidence — a native of Phrygia. 
From the accounts given of his baptism, which his ene- 
mies alleged was irregularly administered, in conse- 
quence of his having been prevented by sickness from 
receiving imposition of hands, it would appear that in 
early life he was a Gentile; and probably previous to 
his conversion to Christianity he was devoted to Stoic 
philosophy, though it does not appear that this supposi- 
tion is supported by the testimony of any ancient writer. 
There can be no doubt that after his conversion he at 
once devoted himself zealously to tire support of the 
Christian cause, and became a presbyter of the Church at 
Borne ; that as an officer in the Church he insisted upon 
the rigorous and perpetual exclusion of the Lapsi, the 
weak brethren who had fallen away from the faith under 
the terrors of persecution; and that when made aware 
that Cornelius, a man held in the highest estimation 
among the Bomish presbyters, and also some others, 
were widely at variance with him on this subject, he 
headed the most strenuous opposition to the election of 
this same Cornelius as successor to the departed Fabian 
in the bishopric of Borne; and that when Cornelius was, 
notwithstanding his veto, elevated to the pontificate, 
June, A.D. 251, about sixteen months after the martyr- 
dom of Fabian, he (i. e. Novatian) disowned the au- 
thority of the new pontiff', was himself consecrated 
bishop by a rival party, was condemned by the council 
held in the autumn of the same year; and, after a vain 
struggle to maintain his position, was obliged to give 
way, and became the founder of the Novatian sect (see 
the following article). We are told by the Iligh- 
Church - principle advocates of Borne and England 
that Novatian was a man of unsociable, treacherous, 
and wolf-like disposition ; that his ordination was per- 
formed by three illiterate prelates in an obscure corner 
of Italy, whom he gained to his purpose by a most dis- 
reputable artifice; that these poor men quickly per- 
ceived, confessed, and lamented their error ; and that 
those persons who had at first espoused his cause 
soon returned to their duty, leaving the schismatic 
almost entirely alone. We must observe that these ad- 
verse representations proceed from his bitter enemy 
Cornelius, being contained in a long letter from that 
pope to Fabius of Antioch, preserved in Eusebius; that 
they bear evident marks of personal rancor; and that 
they are contradicted by the circumstance that Novatian 
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was commissioned in 250 by the Roman clergy to write 
a letter in their name to Cyprian, which is still extant ; 
by the respect and popularity whieh he unquestionably 
enjoyed after the assumption of the episcopal dignity, 
even by those who did not recognise his authority ; and 
by the fact, that a numerous and devoted band of follow- 
ers espousing his cause formed a separate eonnnunion, 
which spread over the whole Christian world, and 
flourished for more than two hundred years. Cornelius 
indeed inveighs against him with much bitterness in 
the Epistle to Fabius (preserved in part by Eusebius, 
IJist. Eccles. 1. vi, c. 43, p. 244 etc.), but still he does 
not impeach the life or moral conduct of Novatian. In- 
deed, Novatian was not only not accused of any criminal 
act, but was eommended, even by those who viewed him 
as warring against the interests of the Church, as by 
Cyprian, Jerome, and others, on account of his eloquence, 
his learning, and his philosophy. See Cyprian, Epist. lii 
and lvii. Nearly all the charges which Cornelius brings 
against him, great as they may seem to be, relate to the in- 
tentions of the mind, which are known only to God; and 
some of the charges refleet more disgrace on Cornelius 
himself than on Novatian. The latter has been accused 
of ambition; for it is said that he stirred up this great 
controversy merely because Cornelius received most votes 
for the vacant bishopric, which he himself eoveted. This 
is an old charge, and it has acquired so much strength 
and authority by age that all the moderns repeat it with 
entire confidence; and they tell us that Cornelius and 
Novatian were competitors for the episcopate, and that 
the latter, failing of an election, disturbed the Church 
in his lust for office. “ Rut,” says Mosheim, “ I have no 
hesitation in pronouncing this a false accusation ; and I 
think there is no good proof that Novatian acted in bad 
faith, or that he made religion a cloak for his desire of 
distinction. Ilis enemy, Cornelius, does indeed say this 
(in his Epist. ap. Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. 1. vi, c. 43, 
p. 244). But the very words in which he is here ac- 
cused carry with them his acquittal ; for Cornelius 
clearly shows that he concealed his ambition, which long 
remained unknown (p. 514). But Cornelius supplies us 
with still stronger testimony to the innocence of his 
adversary ; for he acknowledges that when they were 
deliberating at Rome respecting the choice of a bish- 
op, and Novatian declared that he wished some other 
person than Cornelius might be chosen, he affirmed, 
with a tremendous oath, that he himself did not wish 
for the office. Now whoever neither does nor at- 
tempts anything that could awaken a suspicion of his 
being ambitious, and moreover declares on oath that he 
has no desire for the episcopate, cannot possibly be a 
competitor for the episcopal office. But some may say, 
The villain perjured himself; and although he made a 
great show of modesty, yet he opposed the election of 
Cornelius in order to secure the appointment to himself. 
To this many things might be said in reply. I will 
mention only one. Novatian was not a man to whom 
a suspicion of perjury can be attached; he was a man 
whom even his enemies pronounced upright, inflexible, 
and rigorous, and whom no one ever charged with im- 
piety towards God, or with being of a perverse and irre- 
ligious disposition. What, then, could Cornelius have de- 
signed by writing to Fabius, and probably to others, that 
Novatian had long secretly burned with desire for the 
episcopal office? I answer to confirm a conjecture, and 
that a very dubious and intangible one. He reasoned in 
this manner: Novatian, on being expelled from the 
Church, allowed himself to be created bishop by his adhe- 
rents; therefore he had long coveted the office of a bish- 
op, although he pretended to the contrary. How falla- 
cious and unworthy of a bishop sueh reasoning is 1 need 
not here show. There would indeed be a little plausi- 
bility in it, though very slight, if Novatian, immediate- 
ly after the election of Cornelius, had wished his friends 
to create him also a bishop; a thing entirely within his 
power to effect. But he postponed all movements for 
erecting a new Church, and patiently awaited the dccis- 
VII. — O 


ion of the approaching council. But after he had been 
condemned and excluded from the Church, together 
with his adherents, he thought there could be no sin in 
his taking the oversight of his own company. The in- 
vidious representations of this affair by Cornelius cannot 
at this day be refuted, owing to the want of documents; 
yet, as they come from an enemy, they are not to be re- 
ceived implicitly by those who would judge equitably” 
(Hist, of Christianity in the First Three Centuries , ii, GO 
sq.). From the account Cornelius gives of Novatian, 
the latter appears to have been of a melancholy tempera- 
ment, and consequently gloomy, austere, and fond of re- 
tirement. Those who forsook him and came back to the 
Romish Church said they found in the man what Cor- 
nelius calls (ap. Eusebium, p. 242) ti)v aKoivwvtimav icai 
XvKotyiXiaw, which Valerius translates, “abhorrentem 
ab omni socictate feritatem, et lupinam quamdam ami- 
eitiam.” He therefore shunned society, and was wolfish 
towards even his friends; i. e. he was harsh, austere, 
and ungracious in his intercourse (p. 515). That these 
thiugs were objected to him with truth is reasonable ; 
for manners like these are entirely accordant with his 
principles. lie was led to embrace Christianity by a 
deep melancholy into which he had fallen, and from 
which he hoped to be recovered by the Christians. At 
least so appears what Cornelius has stated (nor will any 
who are familiar with the opinions and phraseology of 
the ancient Christians understand Cornelius differently) : 
'Atyopy}) tov 7riOTivoai yiyovtv 6 Zaravag, ipoiTijaag 
tig dvTov Kai o iK)]<Tag iv av~u> \povov \kuvuv (“Caus- 
sani atque initium credendi ipsi Satanas in ipsum in- 
gressus atque in ipso aliquamdiu commoratus”). This, iu 
onr style and mode of speaking, would be: “A deep and 
settled melancholy had fastened on his mind ; and the 
Christians who knew him said that an evil spirit had got 
possession of him, and that if he would profess Christ the 
evil spirit would go out of him ; so, from a hope of recov- 
ering his health, he professed Christianity.” Terhaps 
his melancholy was attended with convulsions. This 
may strike some as a hasty and unwarrantable construc- 
tion of the statement ; but it is not credible that Nova- 
tian himself, being a Stoic philosopher, would refer his 
malady to an evil spirit. This notion was instilled into 
him by the Christians ; who, undoubtedly, were desirous 
of bringing a man of such correct morals to become a 
Christian ; and they gradually made him a convert to 
their faith. Impatient of his malady, Novatian yielded 
to their exhortations. By the regulations of the ancient 
Church, he could not, however, be baptized so long as 
he appeared to be under the power of an evil spirit. 
Exorcists were therefore sent to him, to expel the foul 
daemon by their prayers. But they failed of success; 
and Novatian, at length being seized with a threatening 
disease while under their operations, was baptized in 
his bed, when apparently about to die. On recovering 
from the attack, he seems to have hesitated whether 
he should in health eonfirm what he had done in his 
sickness, and thus persevere in the Christian religion; 
for, as Cornelius invidiously says of him, he could not 
be persuaded to submit to the other rites prescribed by 
the Church, and be confirmed by the bishop, or be siyned , 
as the term used expresses it. For this pertinacity and 
disregard of the Christian regulations, unquestionably 
the only assignable cause must have been that his mind 
was fluctuating between the philosophy he had before 
followed and the Christian religion whieh he had em- 
braced from a hope of recovering his health. Nor can 
we wonder at this dubitation ; for the Christians had as- 
sured him of the restoration of his health by the exor- 
cists who had failed in the undertaking. Nevertheless 
the bishop, Fabius perhaps, a while after, made him a 
presbyter in his Church, contrary to the wishes of the 
whole body of priests and of a large part of the Church. 
(See Cornelius, ap. Eusebius, l. c. p. 245.) It was alto- 
gether irregular and contrary to ecclesiastical rules to 
admit a man to the priestly office who had been bap- 
tized in bed; that is, who had been merely sprinkled, 
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anil had not (p. 51G) been wholly immersed in water in 
the ancient method. For by many, and especially by 
the Homan Christians, the baptism of clinics (so they 
called those who, lest they 1 ' should die out of the Church, 
were baptized on a sick-bed) was accounted less perfect, 
and indeed less valid, and not sufficient for the attain- 
ment of salvation. This also was even more strange 
and unheard of, that a man should be admitted among 
the teachers and leaders of the Christian people who 
disregarded the laws of the Church, and pertinaciously 
rejected the authority and confirmation of the bishop. 
The belief of that age was that the Holy Spirit was im- 
parted by the confirmation or signing of the bishop; so 
that all those lacked the Holy Spirit whose baptism 
had not been approved and ratified by the bishop, by 
prayers, imposition of hands, and other rites. Ample 
proof of this is given by Cornelius, who expressly states 
that Novatian was destitute of the Holy Spirit because 
he neglected the signing of the bishop. The Roman 
bishop, therefore, committed a great fault by conferring 
the honored office of a presbyter on a man who resisted 
the laws of the Church, and whom he knew to be desti- 
tute of the Holy Spirit, unless he did so, as it really 
appears, to save Novatian from the errors of Stoicism, 
to which, if neglected by the Church, he was sure to 
revert. (Comp. Cornelius’s [ap. Eusebius, p. 245] 
statement that Novatian was raised to the rank of a 
presbyter immediately after receiving baptism : Hiartv- 
oac KaT?j%iU)$)] rov 7rperjfiuTtpiov Kara \c tpiv rov i Tri- 
er kottov [which is not badly translated by Valesius : 
“ Post suseeptura baptismum” — properly, “ as soon as he 
had believed ” — “presbyteri gradum fuerat consecutus, 
idque per gratiam episeopi”j, very possibly said to be 
by the favor of the bishop ; for it was an irregular 
elevation certainly, as Novatian had not yet been made 
deacon.) The truth, then, it would seem, is rather that 
Novatian was hurriedly put into places of responsibility, 
in order to save him from apostasy; and, once in the 
Church, he contended zealously for her purity; and that 
in his endeavor to save the Church from irregularities 
he opposed Cornelius, and was thus driven on against his 
natural inclination “to contend for what he conceived 
to be the purity of the Church.” Cleared from the im- 
putations of Cornelius and his friends, Novatian rises 
up before us like some old prophet, solemnly denouncing 
the hideous corruptions of the Church, yet unable with 
his small band to make head against that ecclesiastical 
tyranny which had planted its throne in Italy. “The 
Catholic Church,” he says, “transmitted by the suc- 
cession of bishops, ceases to be truly catholic as soon as 
it becomes stained and desecrated through the fellow- 
ship of unworthy men.” One feels that it is not going 
too far to affirm that whatever of heavenly vitality 
there was in the Church in those clays was among the 
“schismatic” Novatianists. Rome’s policy was to con- 
found the distinction between the visible and the invis- 
ible Church, and so to rule without Christ, and without 
the Spirit, and without the Gospel. Novatian and his 
brave few, taught out of the book of God and not by 
man’s traditions, protested against such confusion, and 
maintained the cause of the living against the dead. 
They were suppressed. The attempt to reform failed. 
The Spirit was quenched; and Rome quietly reseated 
itself in its old paganism under a Christian nomencla- 
ture, having at length succeeded in throwing off as un- 
congenial t lie last relics, if not of apostolic faith, at least 
of apostolic life. 

The career of Novatian after the termination of his 
struggle with Cornelius is unknown; but avc are told 
bv Socrates (I list. Ecdes. iv, 28) that he suffered death 
under Valerian ; and from Paeianus, Avho flourished in 
the middle iff the 4th century, Ave learn that the Nova- 
tians boasted that their founder Avas a martyr. NoAxa- 
tian’s distinguishing tenet AAxas the absolute rejection 
of the efficacy of repentance, and he therefore denied 
that forgiveness could be granted to any sin, Avhether 
small or great; and upon this ground communion Avas 


refused to offenders. Socrates (Hist. Eccles. h r , 28) rep- 
resents that Novatian Avould not admit that the Church 
had power to forgive and grant participation in her 
mysteries to great offenders, but that at the same time 
he exhorted them to repentance, and referred their case 
directly to the decision of God — views Avhich Avere likely 
to be extremely obnoxious to the orthodox priesthood, 
and might very readily be exaggerated and perverted 
by the intolerance of his oavh followers, Avho, full of 
spiritual pride, arrogated to themseh’es the title of 
KaSapol, or Puritans — an epithet caught up and echoed 
in scorn by their antagonists. It is necessary to re- 
mark that the individual Avho first proclaimed such 
doctrine AAxas not Novatian himself, but an African pres- 
byter under Cyprian named Novatus, avIio took a most 
active share in the disorders which followed the eleva- 
tion of Cornelius. See Novatus. 

The folloAving is the account of Novatian giA T en by 
the late Mr. Robinson in his Eccles. Res. p. 120. “Tie 
AAxas,” he says, “an elder in the Church of Rome; a man 
of extensive learning, holding the same doctrine as the 
Church did, and published several treatises in defence 
of what he believed, llis address Avas eloquent and 
insinuating, and his morals irreproachable.. He saAv 
Avith extreme pain the intolerable depravity of the 
Church. Christians Avithin the space of a A'erv feAV 
years Avere caressed by one emperor and persecuted by 
another. In seasons of prosperity many persons rushed 
into the Church for base purposes. In times of adver- 
sity they denied the faith, and reverted again to idola- 
try. When the squall AA'as OA'er, they came again to the 
Church, Avith all their vices, to depraA r e others by their 
example. The bishops, fond of proselytes, encouraged 
all this, and transferred the attention of Christians to 
vain shoAVS at Easter, and other Jewish ceremonies, 
adulterated too Avith paganism. On the death of 
bishop Fabian, Cornelius, a brother elder, and a vio- 
lent partisan for taking in the multitude, AA'as just in 
nomination. Novatian opposed him; but as Cornelius 
carried his election, and he saAv no prospect of reforma- 
tion, but, on the contrary, a tide of immorality pouring 
into the Church, he withdrew, and a great many Avith 
him. Cornelius, irritated by Cyprian, Avho was just in 
the same condition, through the remonstrance of virtu- 
ous men at Carthage, and Avho Avas exasperated beyond 
measure Avith one of his own elders, named Novatus, 
Avho had quit Carthage and gone to Rome to espouse 
the cause of Novatian, called a council, and got a sen- 
tence of excommunication passed against Novatian. 
In the end NoA'atian formed a Church, and AAxas elected 
bishop. Great numbers folloAved his example, and all 
OA'er the empire Puritan churches Avere constituted, and 
flourished through the succeeding tivo hundred years. 
Afterwards, Avhen penal Iuavs obliged them to lurk in 
corners and worship God in prhxate. they Avere dis- 
tinguished by a Axariety of names, and a succession of 
them continued till the Reformation .” See Waldknsks 
and Mksnonites. The same author, afterivards ad- 
verting to the vile calumnies Avith which the Catholic 
Avriters have in all ages delighted to asperse the char- 
acter of NoAxatian, thus proceeds to vindicate him; 
"They say NoAxatian Avas the first anti-pope, and yet 
there Avas at that time no pope in the modern sense of 
the word. They charge Novatian Avith being the parent 
of an innumerable multitude of congregations of Puri- 
tans all over the empire, and yet he had no other influ- 
ence OA’er any than Avhat his good example, gave him. 
People everyAvhere suav the same cause of complaint, 
and groaned for relief; and Avhen one man made a 
stand for \ r irtue, the crisis had arrived ; people saAv the 
propriety of the cure, and applied the same means to 
their oAvn relief. They blame this man and all the 
churches for the scA’erity of their discipline, yet this 
severe discipline Avas the only coercion of the primitive 
churches, and it Avas the exercise of this that rendered 
civil coercion unnecessary.” 

Jerome informs us that Novatian composed treatises 
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De Pascha; De Circumcisione ; De Sacerdote ; De Sab - 
bato ; De Oratione ; De Cibis Judaieis ; De Jnstaniatia ; 
De Atlalo; and many others, together with a large 
volume, De Trinitate , exhibiting in compressed form 
the opinions of Tertullian on this mystery. Of all 
these, the following only are now known to exist : 
1. De Trinitate s. De Regula Fidei , ascribed by some 
to Tertullian, by others to Cyprian, and inserted in 
many editions of their works. That it cannot belong 
to Tertullian is sufficiently proved by the style and by 
the mention made of the Sabellians, who did not exist 
in his time; while Jerome expressly declares that the 
volume De Trinitate was not the production of Cyprian, 
but of Novatian. The piece, however, does not alto- 
gether answer his description, since it cannot be re- 
garded as a mere transcript of the opinions of Tertul- 
lian, but is an independent exposition of the orthodox 
doctrine, very distinctly embodied in pure language 
and animated style: — 2. De Cibis Judaieis, written at 
the request of the Roman laity at a period when the 
author had apparently withdrawn from the fury of the 
Deeian persecution (A.D. 249-257), probably towards 
the close of A.D. 250. If composed under these cir- 
cumstances, as maintained by Jackson, it refutes in a 
most satisfactory 7 manner the charges brought by Cor- 
nelius in reference to the conduct of Novatian at this 
epoch. The author denies that the Mosaic ordinances 
with regard to meats are binding upon Christians, but 
strongly recommends moderation and strict abstinence 
from flesh offered to idols: — 3. Epistola, two letters, 
of which the first is certainly genuine, written A.D. 250, 
in the name of the Roman clergy to Cyprian, when a 
vacancy occurred in the papal see in consequence of 
the martyrdom of Fabian on Feb. 13, A.D. 250. The 
best editions of the collected works of Novatian are those 
of Welchman (Oxon. 1724, 8vo) and of Jackson (Lond. 
1728, 8vo). The latter is in every respect superior, 
presenting us with an excellent text, very useful pro- 
legomena, notes, and indices. The tracts De Trinitate 
and De Cibis Judaieis will be found in almost all edi- 
tions of Tertullian, from the Parisian impression of 1545 
downwards. The work recently discovered in one of 
the monasteries of Mount Athos, and published by Mr. 
Miller at Oxford in 1851, under the title of Origenis 
Ph ilosophu men a , is by some ascribed to Novatian. See 
Jerome, De Viris III. 10; Fhilostorgius, Hist, Eccles. 
viii, 15; Eusebius, Hist. Eccles . iv, 43; Pacian, Ep. 3; 
Ambrosius, De Pan . iii, 3 ; Cyprian, Epist. 44, 45, 49, 50, 
55, G8 ; Socrates, Hist. Eccles. iv, 28 ; v, 22, and notes of 
Vales ius ; Sozomcn, 1 list. Eccles. vi, 24 ; Lardner, Credi- 
bility of Gospel History , exlvii; Schoneinann, Bibli- 
otheca Patrum Lai. vol. i, § 5 ; Biihr, Geschichte der Rom. 
Literatur , suppl. pt. ii, § 23, 24. With regard to Novatus, 
see Cyprian, Ep. 52; Pluquet, Diet, des heresies ; Fantin 
Desodoards, Diet, raisonne du gouvernement, des lois , et 
des usages de VEglise , iv, 537 ; Perennes, Diet, de Bio- 
graphic Chretienne et anti-Chretienne ; Alletz, / list, des 
Papes, i, 41; Flenry, Hist. Eccles. ii, 219; Leelere, Bib- 
lioth. imiv. el histor. aim. 1689, p. 274; Langlet Dufres- 
noy, Tablettes chronologiques, ii, 321 ; Migne, Nouv. En- 
cycl. Theologique, iii, 120. See also the literature ap- 
pended to the article Novatians. 

Novatians, or Novatianists, is the name of a 
powerful Christian sect, a sort of dissenters from the 
Church of Rome, who owe their origin to Novatian 
(q. v.). They have been misrepresented in many re- 
spects by devoted Romanists and other extreme High- 
Clnirehmen for their doctrinal views. There is no 
good reason for such a view, as will be apparent to any 
one inquiring carefully and discrimiuately into the char- 
acter of Novatian himself, and those who were promi- 
nently associated in disseminating the peculiar views 
they held regarding the lapsed. There does not now re- 
main to us, unfortunately, from any original authority 7 , 
a detailed account of the rise and progress of this 
sect. Its history must be gathered from unsystematic 
notices iu Cyprian’s epistles; from some few epistles of 


particular bishops and doctors of the Roman, African, 
and Eastern churches extant among Cyprian’s works; 
from the remains of some traets and epistles of Diony- 
sius of Alexandria preserved by Eusebius; from Pa- 
cian’s epistles; from Ambrose’s treatise, De Paniteniia ; 
from a lew conciliar determinations; from the occa- 
sional notes of Socrates and Sozomen; and from state- 
ments of particular points of doctrine or history by Je- 
rome, Augustine, and Basil. By far the greater part of 
the reports, therefore, are untrustworthy, for they come 
from opponents, and consequently in this chapter of 
Church history there is likely to be much more distor- 
tion, by reason of the prepossession of the historian, 
than in other chapters. 

In the article Novatian yve hay 7 e indicated that the 
distinguishing tenet of the sect yvas that no one who 
after baptism had fallen ayvay from the faith by the 
commission of great sins, or through dread of persecu- 
tion, could, hoyvevcr sincere his contrition, be again re- 
ceived into the bosom of the Church, a doctrine ground- 
ed upon the utterance of Paul: “It is impossible for 
those yvho yvere once enlightened, and have tasted of 
the heavenly gift, ... if they shall fall ayvav, to renew 
them again unto repentance” (TIeb. vi, 4-6). The No- 
vatians, however, did not deny that a person falling 
into any sin, how grievous soever, might obtain pardon 
by repentance; for they themselves recommended re- 
pentance in the strongest terms; their doctrine simply 
yvas that the Church had it not in its poyver to receive 
sinners into its communion, as having no yvay of remit- 
ting sins but by baptism, which, once received, could 
not be repeated. 

In close connection yvith this tenet yvas another, that 
they could not look upon a Church as anything short 
of an assembly of unoffending persons; persons yvho, 
since they first entered the Church, had not defiled 
themselves yvith any sin yvhich could expose them to 
eternal death; and this error obliged them to regard all 
associations of Christians that alloyy'ed great offenders to 
return to their communion (that is, the greatest part of 
the Christian eommomy r ealth) as umvorthy of the name 
of true churches, and as destitute of the Holy Spirit ; 
thus arrogating to themselves alone the appellation of a 
genuine and pure Church. And this they ventured 
publicly to proclaim; for they assumed to themsely r es 
the name of KaSapot ( the Pure), thereby obviously stig- 
matizing all other Christians as impure and defiled; 
and, like the Pharisees among the Jcyvs, they yvould not 
suffer other men to come near them, lest their oyvn pu- 
rity should be thereby defiled ; and they rebaptized the 
Christians yvho came over to them, thereby signifying 
that the baptisms of the churches from yvhich they dif- 
fered yvere a vain and empty ceremony. In baptiz- 
ing, hoyvcver, they used the received forms of the 
Church, and had the same belief concerning the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, in yvhose name they baptized. 
Cyprian rejected their baptism, as he did that of all 
heretics; but it yy r as admitted by the eighth canon of 
the Council of Nice. The Novatians also held the un- 
layvfulncss of second marriages, against yvhich they yvere 
as severe as against apostates, denying communion for- 
ever to such persons as married a second time, after 
baptism, and treating yvidoyvs yvho married again as 
adulteresses. They are also said to have had other dis- 
agreements yvith the Church as it yvas then constituted, 
but the assertion is based upon no certain support, and 
is probably altogether untrue. 

In examining Noy r atianism, it is necessary to take 
into account, if it be heretic in tendency by declaring 
against the Chureh-memhership of the lapsed, first, who 
yvere meant by the lapsed; and, secondly, yvhether the 
lapsed yvere excluded simply from Christian felloyy'ship by 
membership, or also from heay 7 en and eternal saly 7 ation. 
As to the first question, it may be stated that the contest 
betyveen Cornelius and Novatian, in its origin, related 
solely to those yvho had fallen ayvay in the Deeian per- 
secution. Yet it is no less certain that Novatian, as 
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Cyprian gravely charges upon him ( Epist . lii, p. 74), 
placed all persons whatever, whose conduct showed a 
deficiency of Christian firmness, in one and the same 
predicament; and he inflicted the same penalties on the 
IAbellatici as on the Saerijicati and the Thurijicati. 
As the laws of the ancient Church considered cer- 
tain other transgressors, especially adulterers and mur- 
derers, as equally guilty with the apostates, Novatian 
also seems to have comprehended them all in one sen- 
tence, and to have ordered the Church doors to be for- 
ever closed against others, as well as against apostates. 
Those writers of the 4th and 5th centuries who men- 
tion this Novatian doctrine, whether they refute it or 
only explain it, all so understand it, telling us that No- 
vatian prohibited all persons guilty of any great fault 
from readmission to the Church. And this rule cer- 
tainly was practiced by the Novatian churches in those 
centuries. This is most explicitly affirmed by Asclepi- 
ades, the Novatian bishop of Nice, in the 4th century 
(Socrates, Ilist. Eccles. 1. vii, c. 25, p. 3C7). In near- 
ly the same manner Acesius, another Novatian bish- 
op, explains the views of his sect (ibid. 1 . i, c. 10, 
p. 38). He says that from the times of Decius there 
prevailed among his people this austera lex (< abort ;- 
pbq Kavio\i)\ “Neniinem qui post baptismum ejus- 
modi crimen admiserit, quod peccatum ad mortem divi- 
me scriptune prommtiant, ad divinorum mvsteriorum 
communionem admitti oportere.” None of the ancients 
has left us a catalogue of the sins which the Novatians 
accounted mortal ; and, of course, it is not fully known 
how far their discipline reached, though all pronounce 
it very rigid. They did not punish vicious mental 
habits, such as avarice and the like, but confined them- 
selves, it would appear, to acts contravening any of the 
greater commands of God, or what are called crimes. 
But, beyond a question, the Novatian Church, in its 
maturity, refused to commune, not only with apostatiz- 
ing Christians, but also with all persons guilty of gross 
sins. This principle of the Novatians, in itself, appears 
to be of no great moment, as it pertained merely to the 
external discipline of the Church; but in its conse- 
quences it was of the greatest importance, as being in 
the highest degree adapted to rend the Church, and to 
corrupt religion itself. The Novatians did not dissem- 
ble and conceal these consequences, as other sects did, 
nor did they deny, but avowed them openly. In the 
first place, as the}' admitted no one to their communion 
who had been guilty of any great sin after baptism, 
they must have held that the visible Church of Christ 
is a congregation of holy and innocent persons. This 
theory might have been borne with provided they had 
allowed that salvation was also attainable in the other 
churches, which permitted sinners to become recon- 
ciled by penitence; although they might hold its at- 
tainment to be more difficult than in the churches 
denying restoration to the lapsed. But this they 
utterly denied, or at least represented as extremely 
dubious and uncertain. They certainly did not hold 
out to sinners a sure and undoubting hope of salva- 
tion. They would not indeed have the persons whom 
the Church excluded sink into utter despair; but, while 
committing their case to God alone, and urging them 
to persevere in their penitence through life, they de- 
clared that the lapsed might hope, hut must not feel as- 
sured, or that they were unable to promise anything 
certain in regard to the judgment of God. This* surely 
was sufficiently hard and discouraging. One utterly 
uncertain of his salvation is not much happier than one 
who is in despair, for he must pass his life in continual 
fear. In what condition those of the lapsed were placed 
whom the Novatians admitted to penitence is manifest; 
they remained through life in the class of penitents. 
They could therefore be present at the public discourses 
to the people, for this was allowed to penitents; and in 
a particular place, distinct from that of the faithful, 
they could mauifest the sorrows of their heart in the 
sight of the brethren; and they could live and con- 


verse with their kindred and relatives; but from the 
common prayers and from the sacred supper they re- 
mained excluded. This is, after all, different from to- 
tal deprivation of hope of salvation hereafter. Yet, 
notwithstanding this clearly established fact, a great 
number of modern writers tell us that Novatian cut off 
all those wffio fell into the greater sins after baptism, 
not only from the hope of readmission to the Church, 
but likewise from the hope of eternal salvation. And 
they have respectable authorities for their assertion in 
writers of the 4th and 5th centuries, namely, Eusebius 
(Hist. Eccles. 1. vi, c. 43, p. 211), Jerome (In .Tovinia - 
num, c. 2), and all those who affirm (and there are many 
who do so) that Novatian discarded and abolished all 
penances. A careful examination of the best and most 
trustworthy documents of this controversy makes it ap- 
pear rather that Novatian was not so destitute of clem- 
ency, and that those who so represent him attribute to 
him a consequence which they deduce from his princi- 
ples, but which he did not allow. Let it be remem- 
bered, too, that very many in that age believed that the 
road to heaven was open only to members of the Church, 
and that those who were without the Church must die 
with no hope of eternal salvation; and therefore they 
baptized catechumens, if dangerously sick, before the 
regularly appointed time ; and they restored to the 
Church the unfaithful or the lapsed Christians, when 
alarmingly sick, without any penances or satisfaction, 
lest they should perish forever. Cyprian decides (Epist. 
lii, p. 71) thus: “Extra ecclesiam constitutus, et ab 
imitate atque caritate divisus, coronari in morte non 
poterit.” And as there were many holding this doc- 
trine, they most likely reasoned thus: Novatian would 
leave the lapsed to die excluded from the Church; but 
there is no hope of salvation to those out of the Church. 
Therefore it appeared to them that Novatian excluded 
the lapsed not only from the Church, but also from 
heaven. Novatian, however, rejected this conclusion, 
and did not wholly take from the lapsed all hope of 
making their peace with God. For this assertion, our 
first great authority is Cyprian, who otherwise exag- 
gerates the Novatian error quite too much. lie says 
(Epist. lii, p. 75) : “O lneretiae institutionis inefticax 
et vana traditio! hortari ad satisfactions pcenitentiam 
et subtrahere de satisfactione medicinam, dicere fratri- 
bus nostris, plange et lacrymas funde, et diebus ac noc- 
tibus ingemisce, et pro abluendo et purgando delicto 
tuo largiter et frequenter operare, sed extra ecclesiam 
post omnia ista morieris; qiuecunque ad pacem perti- 
nent facies, sed nullam pacem quam qmeris accipies. 
Quis non statim pereat, quis non ipsa desperatione de- 
ficiat, quis non animum suum a proposito lamentationis 
avertat?” After illustrating these thoughts with his 
usual eloquence, he concludes thus (p. 525): “Quod si 
invenimus (in the Scriptures) a pcenitentia agenda ne- 
minem debere prohiberi . . . admittendus est plangen- 
tium gemitus et pcenitentire fructus dolentibus non ne- 
gandus.” So, then, Novatian exhorted sinners ejected 
from the Church to weep, to pray, to grieve over their 
sins — in short, to exercise penitence. But why did he 
so, if he believed there was no hope of salvation for the 
lapsed? Undoubtedly he urged sinners to tears and 
penitence, that they might move God to have compas- 
sion on them, or, as Cyprian expresses it (“ ut delictum 
abluerent et purgarent”), to wash and pur ye away flair 
sin. Therefore he did not close up heaven against them, 
but only the doors of the Church; and he believed that 
God had reserved to himself the power of pardoning the 
greater sins committed after baptism. This opinion of 
their master his disciples continued to retain. The 
Novatian bishop Acesius, at the Council of Nice, in the 
presence of Constantine the Great, according to the tes- 
timony of Socrates (Hist. Eccles. 1. i, c. 10, p. 39), thus 
stated the doctrine of his sect: ’E/W ptravoiav piv 
i)papTiicuTa£ TTporpirruv, iXirida ci rip; captation pi) 
Trapu tCov ifpiwr, fiAAii 7 rapa rov Btoo ivCt\'£(73'Ot, 
tov cvvapti’ov Kai iz,ovoiar i\orTOQ (Tvyxwpeiv apap- 
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rrjpara (“Ad poenitentiam quidem invitandos esse pcc- 
catores, remissionis vero spem non a sacerdotibus ex- 
pectare debere, verum a Deo, qui solus jus potestatem- 
que habet. dimittcndi peccata”). A similar statement 
by Asclepiades, another Novatian bishop, is found in 
Socrates (ib. 1. vii, c. 25, p. 3G7) : Qtui pony rijv avy- 
Xibpri<nv dpapnujv i 7riTpi7rovrt(; (“Soli Deo potesta- 
tem condonandi relinquimus”). Socrates himself (1. 
iv, c. 28, p. 245) obviously explains the doctrine of No- ' 
vatian in the same manner. In short, most authors have 
ascribed to Novatian a denial of the possibility of salva- 
tion to those who after baptism fall into the greater or 
deadly sins. That this is an exaggeration is shown by 
Petavius, ami our limits compel us to refer to his Essay. 
Novatian denied that the Church can reconcile them. 

The schism which Novatian had formed in the Ko- 
man Church was not confined to Koine nor Italy, nor 
even to the West (comp. Eusebius, Eccles. Hist. bk. vi). 
It made its way into the East, and subsisted a long time 
at Alexandria, in several provinces of Asia, at Constanti- 
nople, in Scythia, and in Africa. The Novatians abound- 
ed particularly in Phrygia and Paplilagonia. Constan- 
tine seems to have favored them a little by a law of the 
year 326, which preserved to them their churches and 
burying -places, provided they never belonged to the 
Catholic Church. But in a famous edict about the year 
331 he sets them at the head of the heretics, forbidding 
them to hold public or private assemblies, confiscating 
their oratories or churches, and condemning their leaders 
to banishment. This edict, however, was modified in 
its effect as to the Novatians by means of Acesius, their 
bishop, who resided at Constantinople, and was in great 
esteem with the emperor on account of his virtuous and 
irreproachable life. Subsequent emperors were anything 
but indulgent to them. A law of the younger Theodo- 
sius, A.D. 423, decreed the same penalties against them 
as against the other sects. He had previously, in A.D. 
413, enacted a severe law against a branch of the Nova- 
tian sect, who bore the name of Sabbatians (or Proto- 
pas elites), so called after one Sabbatius, who near the 
beginning of the 5th century separated from the other 
Novatians because he thought the feast of Easter should 
be celebrated at the same time with the Jewish Pass- 
over. From the 5th century the sect gradually died 
away, and only slight relics remained in the 6th cen- 
tury. 

The formal actions of the Church of Kome against 
the Novatians were as follows: Immediately upon the 
consecration (Blunt, p. 388) of Novatian a council was 
called at Kome by Cornelius in A.D. 251. Sixty bish- 
ops and as many presbyters assembled. Novatian and 
his followers were declared to be separated from the 
Church, and it was decreed that the brethren who had 
fallen M r erc to be admitted to the remedies of repent- 
ance (Enseb. /list. Eccles. vi, 43). Eusebius states that 
the epistles of Cornelius show not only the transactions 
of the Council of Kome, but the opinions of those in Italy 
and Africa. The opinions of the Africans were delivered 
in a council, A.D. 251 , mentioned by Cyprian, Epist. lviii ; 
and Jerome speaks of three councils, supposing that the 
opinions of the Italians were formally delivered also in 
an Italian council. At Antioch likewise a council was 
held, A.D. 253, which came to the same determination. 
It was summoned by Kahilis, but he died before it met ; 
and it was held by his successor, Demetrianus (Euseb. 
Hist. Eccles. v, 4G). The Council of Nica?a assigned to 
the Cathari their place in the Church upon reconcilia- 
tion. Canon eighth decreed that those already ordained 
should continue to rank among the clergy upon written 
promise that they would adhere to the decrees of the 
Catholic Church ; that is, that they would communicate 
with those who had married a second time, and those 
who had lapsed under persecution, to whom a term of 
penance had been assigned. In places where there 
M-ere no clergy, they were to remain in their order; 
where there was a bishop or priest of the Catholic 
Church, that bishop was to retain his dignity, the No- 


vatian bishop having the honor of a priest, unless the 
bishop should think fit to allow him the nominal honor 
of episcopate; otherwise the bishop was to provide for 
him the place of a chorepiscopus, or of a priest, so that 
there should not be two bishops in one city. The 
Council of Laodicea, A.D. 3G7, directs that Novatians 
are not to be received until they have anathematized 
all heresy, especially that in which they have been en- 
gaged. Their communicants having learned the creeds, 
and having been anointed with the chrism, may then 
partake of the holy mysteries (can. 7). The Council of 
Constantinople, A.D. 381, receives “the Sabbatians and 
Novatians, who call themselves Cathari, if they give in 
a written renunciation of their errors and anathematize 
heresy, by sealing them with the holy chrism on the 
forehead, eyes, nose, mouth, and ears, with the words, 
The seal of the gift nf the Holy Spirit ” (can. 7). The 
Council of Telepte (Thala, in Numidia), A.D. 418. de- 
creed: “Ut venientes a Novatianis vel Montensibus 
per impositionem susccpiantur, ex eo quod rebaptizant” 
(Bruns Canones A post , et ConciL i, 154). The sixth 
of Carthage (A.D. 419) enforced and explained the Ni- 
cene decisions (canons 1-8) ; the second of Arles (A.D. 
432) directs that a Novatian shall not be received into 
communion without undergoing penance for his disbe- 
lief and condemning his error (can. 9). Of these the 
Constantinopolitan canon is to be noticed as determining 
against St. Basil the validity of Novatian baptism. In 
Basil’s first canonical epistle to Amphilochius, canons 1 
and 47 involve this point. There are several difficulties 
regarding their interpretation; but thus much seems to 
be clear, that Basil proceeded on the general principle 
of the invalidity of lay baptism, and argued that the 
Cathari had no longer the communication of the Holy 
Ghost, having broken the succession ; that, being schis- 
matics, they were laymen; he ordered them (at least 
such as had received only Novatian baptism) to be re- 
ceived into the Church by baptism. The first Council 
of Arles (A.D. 314) had laid down the principle that 
those baptized in the name of the Holy Trinity should 
be received by the imposition of hands (can. 8). 

See Walch, Ilist. der Ketzereien, ii, 185-310; Haag, 
Hist, des Dogmes Chretiennes , i, 137 sq.; ii, 28, 33, 110; 
Mosheim, Ch. Hist, of the Jirst Three Centuries , ii, 59 
sq. ; Sehaff, Ch. Hist, i, 450 sq. ; Tillcmont, Mhnoires, 
etc., vol. iii ; Ilagenbach, Hist, of Doctrines, i, 75 sq., et 
ah, 194, et ah; Milman, Hist, of Lot. Christianity, i, 83 
sq. ; Neander, Ch. Hist. i. 237 sq. ; id. Dogmas , 1G3, 222, 
226, 235; Augusti, Dogmengesch. p. 41 sq., 388, 414 sq.; 
Shepherd, Hist, of Home. p. 2G, 129, 180; Guette, Pa- 
pacy, p. 88 sq. ; Gibbon, Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire ; Theol. and Lit. Journal (Jan. 1855) ; Ffoulkes, 
Divisions of Christendom. 

Novatus of Carthage, an Eastern ecclesiastic 
who flourished in the 3d century, is thought to have orig- 
inated the Novatian heresy of which Novatian was the 
leader. Novatus is said to have rebelled against the 
episcopal authority of Cyprian, whom he had opposed 
from the time his name was mentioned for the see of 
Carthage. Novatus fled from Carthage to Kome to 
avoid the sentence of Cyprian, and there became an as- 
sociate and a coadjutor of Novatian, procured him many 
friends, and with vast zeal and effort cherished and pro- 
moted his cause, as is abundantly proved by the Epistles 
of Cyprian, by Jerome, by Pacian, and by many others. 
Novatian, a man gloomy and retiring, would have giv- 
en way to admonition, or would have been easily over- 
come, had not his irresolute mind been excited and for- 
tified by the various appliances of that factious, active, 
eloquent man, an adept at kindling the passions, who 
was influenced, undoubtedly, by his hatred of Cyprian, 
the partisan of Cornelius. Necessity also urged Novatus 
to embrace and defend the party of Novatian with all 
his might, and even to the establishing of a new Church 
at Kome. lie had repaired to Rome as to a haven of 
security, in order to be safe from the shafts of Cyprian 
and the Africans. But if Cornelius, the intimate of his 
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adversary, should continue at the head of the Romish 
Church, he himself would most assuredly be rejected 
and expelled from it. It was therefore necessary for 
him either to seek another asylum, or to cause Cornelius 
to be deposed from the bishopric, or, lastly, to establish a 
new Church in which he would find shelter, lie there- 
fore, more for his own safety than for the honor of Xo- 
vatian, prevailed bj r his eloquence on the Roman confess- 
ors, , i. e. on that portion of the Church which possessed 
the greatest influence and efficiency, to place themselves 
in opposition to Cornelius; a thing which Novatian 
either could not or would not attempt. Says Cyprian 
{Epist. xlix, p. 65) : “ Novato illinc a vobis recedente, 
id est, procella et turbine recedente, ex parte illic quies 
facta est, et gloriosi ac boni confessores, qui de ecclesiu 
illo incitante discesserant, posteaquam ille ab urbe dis- 
cessit, ad ecclesiam reverterunt.” The same man, and 
not Novatian, who was a quiet man, though austere and 
rigid, induced a portion of the people at Rome to aban- 
don Cornelius. Says Cyprian : “Similia et paria Roma? 
molitus est, qure Carthagine, a clero portionem plebis 
avellens. fraternitatis bene sibi coliserentis et se invicem 
diligentis concordiam scindcns.” lie also persuaded No- 
vatian, a timid man, and perhaps hesitating, to allow 
himself to be created bishop: “Qui istic (at Carthage) 
adversus ecclesiam diaconum fecerat, illic (at Rome) 
episcopum fecit i. e. he ceased not to urge Novatian 
and his friends, until he prevailed with the latter to 
elect a bishop, and with the former to take upon him 
that office, lie likewise consented to be despatched to 
Africa, with others, by the new bishop ; and, thus em- 
powered, he established at Carthage and other places 
bishops adhering to the Novatian party. Everything 
was planned and executed by the active Novatus, and 
nothing or but little by Novatian. “These acts,” says 
Mosheim, “were criminal, and they indicate a tur- 
bulent spirit thirsting for revenge, and more solicitous 
for victory and self-advancement than for either truth 
or tranquillity. All the ecclesiastical historians add this 
to his other crimes, that at Rome he approved opinions 
directly opposite to those which he maintained in Afri- 
ca : whence they conclude that he showed his malignity 
by this whiffling and inconsistent course. At Carthage, 
say they, he was mild and lenient to the lapsed, and 
thought they ought, especially such of them as present- 
ed certificates of peace, to be kindly received, and be 
admitted to the Church and to the Lord’s Supper, with- 
out undergoing penance; and this was intended to vex 
Cyprian. But at Rome, with Novatian, he excluded 
the lapsed forever from the Church; and was austere 
and uncompassionate in order to overthrow Cornelius. 
Cyprian, however, the most bitter of Novatus’s enemies, 
enumerates all his faults, real or fictitious, in a long cat- 
alogue: but he does not mention this. Such silence in 
his enemy is alone sufficient, it would seem, to clear his 
memory from this charge. Cyprian likewise touches 
on the opinion which, after the example of Novatian, 
he maintained at Rome ; but he does not add that while 
in Africa he held a different and opposite opinion, which 
he would doubtless not have omitted if Novatian could 
be justly charged with the inconsistency. With an af- j 
fectation of wit, Cyprian says: 4 Damnare nunc audet I 
sacrificantium mantis (i. e. he denies that persons who 
have sacrificed with their hands should be received 
again into the Church), cum sit ipse nocentior pedibus 
(i. e. when he had himself been more guilty with his 
feet : very bad taste !), quibiis filius qui nascebatur oc- 
cisus est.’ Novatus was reported to have kicked his 
pregnant wife in her abdomen. Cyprian would have 
used other language if Novatus had been chargeable 
with changing his opinions respecting the lapsed. He 
would have said : 4 Damnare nunc audet sacrificantium 
maims, qmim pedes eorum an tea osculatus sit’ (he now 
dares condemn the hands of sacrifices, whereas before 
he kissed their feet). This comparison would have more 
force and more truth. The learned have no other reason 
for believing that Novatus at Rome condemned the 


lapsed, whom in Africa he patronized, except their per- 
suasion that he was one of the five presbyters who de- 
serted Cyprian at Carthage; for Cyprian complains of 
them that they were too indulgent towards the lapsed.” 

Nova Zembla (Russ. Xoicaja Zemlja, “New 
Land”), the name given to a chain of islands lying in 
the Arctic Ocean (lat. between 70° 30' and 76° 30' N., 
and long, between 52° and 66° E.), and included within 
the government of Archangel. Length of the chain, 
470 miles; average breadth, 56 miles. The most south- 
ern island is specially called Nova Zembla; of the oth- 
ers, the principal are Matthew’s Land and LiUke’s Land. 
They were discovered in 1553, and are wild, rocky, and 
desolate — the vegetation being chiefly moss, lichens, 
and a few shrubs. The highest point in the chain is 
3475 feet above the level of the sea. Mean tempera- 
ture in summer, at the southern extremity, 35.51°; in 
winter, 3.21°. Nova Zembla has no permanent inhab- 
itants; but, as the coasts swarm with whales and wal- 
ruses, and the interior with bears, reindeers, and foxes, 
they are periodically frequented by fishermen and hunt- 
ers. — Chambers. 

Novbahar, the Arabic name of a famous temple or 
mosque which the ancestors of the Barmecides , one of 
the most illustrious families of Persia, founded in the 
town of Balk, on the model of the Kaaba, or magnificent 
temple of Mecca. This mosque was covered with silk, 
and surrounded with sixty chapels, in which the pil- 
grims, who resorted thither in great numbers, performed 
their devotions. Those who had the care of this mosque 
had the name of Barmek , from that of the founders. 
See Broughton, Hist, of Religions , s. v. See Kaaba. 

Novelli, Cay. Pietro, called II Monrealese , from 
the place of his nativity, an eminent Italian painter and 
architect, who flourished at Palermo near the middle of 
the 17th century, left many works both in oil and fresco 
in his native city, the most remarkable of which is his 
great picture of the marriage at Cana, in the refectory 
of the fathers Benedettini, which is particularly com- 
mended. He resided a long time at Palermo, where he 
painted many works for the churches, the most noted 
of which is the vault of the church of the Conventuals, 
wholly executed by himself in several compartments. 
Guarienti eulogizes him for his style, and says he was 
diligent in studying nature, correct in design, graceful 
in his forms, and rich in his coloring, with a slight imi- 
tation of Spagnoletto. Lanzi says, “The people of Pa- 
lermo confer daily honor on him ; since, whenever they 
meet a foreigner of taste, they show him nothing else 
in this city than the works of this great man.” See 
Spooner, Biog. Hist, of the Fine Arts , p. G23. 

Novello, Vincent, an English organist and com- 
poser of Italian descent, was born in London Sept. 6, 
1781, and died at Nice in September, 1861. At the age 
of sixteen he became organist of the Portuguese chapel 
in London, and under his direction the music there be- 
came noted for its excellence. He was one of the orig- 
inal founders of the Philharmonic Society, and a mem- 
ber of the Royal Society of Musicians. He composed 
largely, though without inspiration. His principal 
claim to distinction rests on the service he rendered tc 
the art of music by editing and bringing to public at- 
tention a vast number of classical works of old as well 
as modern authors. — Amer. Cgclop. s. v. 

Novels ( novella ) is the name applied to the ecclesi- 
astical enactments of Justinian, which were added to the 
Institutes , and consisted of those new rescripts and con- 
stitutions which formed Justinian’s own contributions 
to imperial jurisprudence. Novels, let it be understood, 
were no part of the Justinian Code, but laws framed 
subsequently to the enactment of the Code. See Jus- 
tinian. Many of the novels treat of woman’s relation 
to the Church, a point not carefully considered in the 
Code, for it was only after Christianity had fairly as- 
serted itself in the empire that woman came to be rc- 
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garded as fit for any other than the marital or monastic 
obligation. 

Novena is the term applied in the Church of Rome 
to a nine-days’ devotion on some peculiar or extraordi- 
nary occasion ; as e. g. in honor of some mystery of the 
redemption, or in honor of the Virgin Mary, or of some 
saint, in order to obtain any particular request or bless- 
ing. The liturgical service used on such occasions is 
also called Novena. Thus there is “A Novena to St. 
Joseph,” in the Garden of the Soul. It begins thus: 

“O glorious descendant of the kings of Judah ! inher- 
itor of the virtues of all the patriarchs! just and happy 
St. Joseph! listen to my prayer. Thou art my glorious 
protector, and shalt ever be, after Jesus and Mary, the 
object of my most profound veneration and tender confi- 
dence. Thon art the most hidden, though the greatest 
saint, and art peculiarly the patron of those who serve 
God with the greatest purity and fervor. In union with 
all those who have ever been most devoted to thee, I now 
dedicate myself to thy service; beseeching thee, for the 
sake of Jesus Christ, who vouchsafed to love and obey 
thee as a son, to become a father to me; and to obtain 
for me the filial respect, confidence, and love of a child 
towards thee. O powerful advocate of all Christians ! 
whose intercession, as St. Teresa assures us, has never 
been found to fail, deign to intercede for me now, and to 
implore for me the particular intention of this novena. 
{Specify it.) Present me, O great saint, to the adorable 
Trinity, with whom thou hast so glorious and so inti- 
mate a correspondence.” 

This novena specially and repeatedly beseeches St. Jo- 
seph under many titles, as “Guardian of the Word In- 
carnate,” “ Spouse of the ever-blessed Virgin,” etc., 
“ pray for us ;” and concludes with the prayer : 

“Assist ns, O Lord ! we beseech tliec, by the merits of 
the Spouse of thy most holy Mother, that what our uu- 
worthiness canuot obtain, may be given us by his inter- 
cession with thee: who livest and reignest with God the 
Father in the unity of the Iloly Ghost, world without end. 
Amen.” 

Novendiale (Lat. novem, “nine,” and dies , “day”) 
is the name of a custom which prevailed among the 
heathen of repeating their mourning for the dead on 
the third, seventh, and ninth days, and hence called no- 
vendiale. On these days they were accustomed to offer 
milk, wine, garlands, etc., to the manes. The practice 
was first instituted by Tullus Ilostilius. The imitation 
of this custom by Christians is condemned by Augus- 
tine. who animadverts on the superstitious observance 
of nine days of mourning. Novendiale was also a name 
among the Romans for the sacrifice which they offered at 
the close of the nine days devoted to mourning and the 
solemnities connected with the dead. — Farrar, Eccles. 
Diet. See Mourning. 

Novensiles (or Novensides) Dei are men- 
tioned in the solemn prayer which the consul Decius 
repeated after the pontifex previous to his devoting 
himself to death for his country (Livy, viii, 9). Instead 
of Novensiles, we also find the form Novensides, whence 
we may infer that it is some compound of insides . The 
first part of this compound is said by some to be novus, 
and by others novem (Arnob. iii, 38, 39), and it is ac- 
cordingly said that the Novensiles were nine gods to 
whom Jupiter gave permission to hurl his lightnings 
(Arnob. 1. c.; Pliny, Hist. Nat. ii, 52). But this fact, 
though it may have applied to the Etruscan religion, 
nowhere appears in the religion of the Romans. We 
are therefore inclined to look upon Novensides as the 
compound of nove and insides , so that these gods would 
be the opposite of Indigetes, or old native divinities; 
that is, the Novensides were the gods who were recently 
or newly introduced at Rome after the conquest of some 
place. It was customary' at Rome after the conquest 
of a neighboring town to carry its gods to Rome, and 
there either to establish their worship in public, or as- 
sign the care of it to some patrician family. This is 
the explanation of Cincius Alimentus (ap. Arnob. iii, 38, 
etc.), and seems to be quite satisfactory. — Smith, Diet, 
of Or. and Rom. Bioy. and J fythol. s. v. 

Novi or Infantes was the name by which the j 
early Christian Church designated its newly made con- j 


verts, and they continued to be called such until Easter 
week, when, on the “great Sabbath,” and on the octave 
of Easter, they laid aside their white garments, and ap- 
peared with the rest of the Church, after having been 
solemnly exhorted by the bishop to be faithful to their 
baptismal vows. See Guericke, Man. of Ch. Hist. (A nc. 
Ch. Hist.) p. 298. 

Novice (ve 6(pvroc,a neophyte ), one newly convert- 
ed (literally, newly planted ), not yet matured in Chris- 
tian experience (1 Tim. iii, G). The ancient Greek inter- 
preters explain it by “new-baptized” (veopcarTiarog), 
“proselyte” (7T(jO(n)\vTO^), etc. The word continued 
to be in use in the early Church; but it gradually ac- 
quired a meaning somewhat different from that which 
it bore under the apostles, when “newly converted” and 
“newly baptized” described, in fact, the same condition, 
the converted being at once baptized. For when, in sub- 
sequent years, the Church felt it prudent to put con- 
verts under a course of instruction before admitting them 
to baptism and the full privileges of Christian brother- 
hood, the term vto^vrot (iiovitn, novices) was sometimes 
applied to them, although they were more usually dis- 
tinguished by the general term of catechumens (q. v.). 

Novice eventually was technically the appellation 
given to persons of either sex who are living in a mon- 
astery' in a state of probation previous to becoming pro- 
fessed members of a monastic order. Persons who ap- 
ply' to enter the novitiate state, on being admitted by 
the superior of the monastery', promise obedience to him 
during the time of their stay', and are bound to conform 
to the discipline of the house; but they make no per- 
manent. vows, and may' leave if they find that the mo- 
nastic life does not suit them. The period of the noviti- 
ate must not be less than one year, and the person who 
enters as a novice must have attained the age of pu- 
berty'. Richard, in the Bibliotkeque Sacree , article 
Novice, describes the qualities required, according to 
the canons of the Council of Trent, for the admission 
of a novice: they are health, morality', voluntary dis- 
position for a monastic life, intellectual capacity', etc. 
No married person can be admitted unless by' the con- 
sent of both parties; no person who is encumbered with 
debts, or whose assistance is necessary' for the support 
of his parents, is admissible. Widowers and widows 
may be admitted as novices, unless their labor is re- 
quired for the support of their children. After the ter- 
mination of the y’ear of probation, the novice, if he (or 
she) persists in his vocation, and his conduct and ca- 
pacity' have proved satisfactory', may be admitted into 
the order by taking the solemn vows, which are bind- 
ing for life. Ducange, in his Glossarium, article No- 
vitius, quotes the 34th canon of the Council of Aquis- 
grana, A.D. 817, in which superiors of monasteries are 
cautioned against admitting novices with too great fa- 
cility, and without a full examination of their disposi- 
tion, morals, and mental and bodily qualifications. But 
in after-ages, as the number of monasteries was multi- 
plied beyond measure, prudential restrictions were dis- 
regarded, and all means were resorted to in order to 
induce y'oung people to enter the monastic profession, 
and parents often forced their children into it against 
their will. The misery and guilt which resulted from 
this practice are well known ; but few perhaps have 
exhibited them in so vivid and fearful a light as a mod- 
ern Italian writer, Manzoni, in his Promessi Sposi , in 
the episode of “ Gertrude.” It was in order to guard 
against such abuses and their fatal results that the 
Council of Trent (sess. 25, can. 17) prescribed that 
female novices, after the expiration of their novitiate, 
should leave the walls of the monastery and return to 
their friends, and be carefully' examined by the bishop 
of the diocese, or by his vicar by him delegated, in 
order to ascertain that they' were under no constraint 
or deception; that they were fully' aware of the duties 
and privations of the monastic life, and that they' vol- 
untarily' chose to enter it. These humane precautions, 
however, have been evaded in many instances; and it 
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may be doubted whether a very young person should 
be allowed to bind himself for life by irrevocable vows. 
Some authors designated the catechumens as novitii , 
novitioli, tirones Dei. See Penny Cyclop, s. v. ; Eadie, 
Eccles. Cyclop, s. v. ; Farrar, Ecclcs. Diet. s. v. ; llill, 
M onastkism in England, p. 15 ; Wolcott, Sacred A rchie - 
oloyy, s. v. ; Lea, Hist. Celibacy ; Ludlow, JUowicrrt’s Work 
in the Church , p. 95, 120, 158, 173. See Neophyte; 
Novi. (J. N. 1\) 

Noviomagus. Sec Nassau. 

Novis, Augustin i>e, an Italian canonist, was born 
in Lombardy, and lived in the 15th century, lie taught 
law in Pavia, became canon, and left among other writ- 
ings a Scrutiniuni tripartitum in quatriconsultum con- 
silium, which was printed (Florence, 1500, fed.). See 
Fabricius, Bibliotheca Latina medii cevi, i, 400. — lloefer, 
Xouv. Bioy. Generale , xxxviii, 348. 

Novitiate, the time of probation, as well as of 
preparatory training, which in all religious orders pre- 
cedes the solemn Profession (q. v.). Under the head 
of Monacii 1S3I will be found the general principles by 
which the training for the “religious” life is regulated. 
It will be enough to refer here to the article Novice. 

Novojentzi is the name of a sect of dissenters from 
the Russo -Greek Church (q. v.) who are strongly in 
favor of marriage, in opposition to those who prefer a 
life of celibacy. See Platon, Hist. Russian Ch. (Index). 

Nowell. See Noel. 

Nowell, Alexander, an English theologian of 
note, was born at Readhall, Lancastershire, in 1507 or 
1508. lie studied at Brazenose College, Oxford, of 
which he was elected fellow in 1540. lie next went 
to London, where he was appointed second master of 
Westminster School, then recently established. In 1550 
he was ordained, and in 1551 was made prebendary of 
Westminster. In 1553 he was elected to the House of 
Commons by the borough of Looe, in Cornwall; but his 
seat was contested, and in the same year, as under Mary, 
who was now the ruler of England, the whole Reformed 
establishment — bishop, chapter, and school — was swept 
away, Nowell not only lost his position at the school 
in Westminster, but was compelled to leave England, to 
avoid the persecution then raging against the Protes- 
tants. lie retired to Strasburg, where he met Jewell, 
Sandvs, Grindal, etc. lie returned to England when 
Elizabeth ascended the throne. He now became suc- 
cessively chaplain of bishop Grindal in 1559, archdeacon 
of Middlesex and dean of St. Paul in 15(50, and canon 
of Windsor in 1594. lie died at London Feb. 13, 1002. 
lie was a learned and pious divine, and a zealous pro- 
moter of education. Part of his income was devoted to 
establishing a school in Lancashire, and endowing thir- 
teen scholarships in Brazenose College, Oxford. lie 
took part in the assembly of 15(53, which revised the 
articles of the Church of England. lie wrote Catechis- 
7 tins, sire prima institutio disciplinaque pietatis Christi- 
ana, Latine explicata (Oxon. 1835, Svo; also in Enchi- 
ridion Theoloyicum , vol. ii; an English translation is 
given in Richmond, Fathers, viii, 1 ; and extracts in 
Burrow, E. J. Summary) : — Christiana jnetatis prima 
institutio ad usum scholar uni Latine scripta (ibid. 1795, 
Svo); this is an abridgment of the former, and known 
as the “Middle Catechism;” it was edited by bishop 
Cleaver: — Catechismus parvus pueris primuin qui edis- 
catur proponemlus in scholis (Loml. 1578, Svo); this is 
Nowell's “Smaller Catechism;” extracts from it are 
given in Churton's Life of Nowell: it appears to have 
been the original of the “Church Catechism,” which is 
nearly similar: — On the Sacraments , and chiefly con- 
cerniny the Holy Eucharist (Tracts of Angl. Fathers, i, 
82). See Ralph Churton, Life of Nowell (Oxf. 1809, 
8vo) ; Burnet, Hist. Ref. ii, 391 ; iii, 452; Fronde, Hist, 
of Engl, vi, 113; vii, 490; viii, 139; Soames, Elizabeth- 
an History, p. 51, 252, 297 ; Wordsworth, Eccles. Bioy. 
(sec Index in vol. iv) ; Hardwick, Hist, of the Ref. p. 


218, n. 4; p. 231, n. 3 ; Darling, Cyclop. Biblioy. ii,2221 ; 
lloefer, Xouv. Bioy. Generale, xxxviii, 350. (J. II. W.) 

Nowell, Thomas, D.1X, an English theologian 
and divine, was born about 1728. He was educated at 
the University of Oxford, where he graduated M.A. in 
1753; and became fellow of Oricd College, and public ora- 
tor. In 17G4 he became principal of St. Mary’s Hall, and 
in 1771 king’s professor of modern history. He died in 
1801. Dr. Nowell wrote An Answer to a Pamphlet, 
entitled Pietas Oxoniensis, or a Full and Impartial Ac- 
count, etc., in a Letter to the Author (Oxf. 1708, 8vo): — 
Sermon, Numb, xvi, 3 (Lond. 1772, 4to). This sermon, 
asserting the divine right of kings, was suppressed by 
the author, a vote of thanks given by the House of 
Lords having been afterwards ordered to be expunged 
by a large majority of the House. See Critical Re- 
marks on Dr. Nowell's Sermon on Numb, xvi, 3 (Lond. 
1772, 4to). — Darling, Cyclop. Biblioy. ii, 2221. 

Noyers, Guy de, a French prelate of noble descent, 
lived in the 12th century. After having tilled the of- 
tices of provost of Auxerre and archdeacon of Sens, he 
was confirmed archbishop of Sens by Alexander III in 
117(3. We find him in 1179 at the Lateran Council, 
and at the coronation of Philip Augustus in the church 
of Rheims. In 1180, on Ascension-day, he himself 
crowned, in the church of St. Denis, Isabella, wife of 
Philip. In this year, during the Christmas festivities, 
he again found himself near the king in the church of 
St. Denis, where they had a great debate. The Lateran 
Council having forbidden the Jews to own Christian 
slaves, Guy de Noyers pretended that he would execute 
this decree; the king, on his side, enjoined him to ab- 
stain from this affair, saying that any question relative 
to the condition of persons belonged to the civil court. 
But the archbishop would not understand the reasons 
given by the king, and the discussion grew so bitter 
that Philip, in anger, exiled him. However, this exile 
was of short duration. We see Guy de Noyers re-es- 
tablished upon his scat from the year 1181. He died 
Dec. 21. 1193. We have letters from Alexander III, 
Urban III, and from Stephen of Tournav, addressed to 
Guy de Noyers. M. Daunon justly calls Guy de Noyers 
one of the most learned prelates of his time; but he is 
wrong when he pretends that this prelate has left but 
two charters, published in vol. xii of the Gallia Chris- 
tiana. The manuscript archives of the church of Sens 
offer us several other diplomas of the same archbishop. 
See Gallia Christiana, vol. xii, col. 53 ; Hist. Lift, de la 
France, xv, G1 1. — lloefer, Xouv. Bioy. Generale, xxxviii, 
352. 

Noyes, Eli, D.D., a noted American Free-will Bap- 
tist minister and missionary, was born at Jefferson, Me., 
April 27, 1814. II is education was gained by his own 
exertions, and he commenced to preach in 1834. On 
Sept. 22, 1835, accompanied by bis wife, lie sailed for 
Calcutta, and located at Orissa. He had great success 
both as an evangelist and teacher, lie became a skil- 
ful linguist. Mr. Noyes published Lectures on the Truths 
of the Bible (1853):— a Hebrew Grammar and Reader. 
In 1841 he returned home with impaired health, and for 
four or five years occupied the pastorate of a Free-will 
Baptist Church in Boston. He was also for ten years 
editor of the Morning Star, the Free-will Baptist organ, 
lie died at Lafayette, Ind., Sept. 10, 1854. 

Noyes, George Rapall, D.D., a Unitarian min- 
ister, noted for his attainments in exegetical theology, 
was horn at Newburvporf, Mass., March G, 1798. He 
was educated at Harvard University, class of 1818. then 
studied theology at the divinity school, Cambridge, 
and received bis license to preach in 1822. From 1825 
to 1827 he was a teacher in his alma mater, after which 
he was ordained pastor of a Church in Brookfield, Mass., 
and then became pastor of a Church in Petersham, Mass. 
“He was, as we learn from his associates of that date, 
a faithful pastor, systematic in the performance of his 
duties, and commanding respect by the purity, dignity, 
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and force of a character already well matured.” But 
he by no means confined himself to his strictly minis- 
terial labors. A thorough student, he took his rank as 
a scholar from the time of his college graduation, and 
constantly pursued independent researches in the origi- 
nal languages of the Scriptures. Indeed, he was re- 
garded as one of the best Hebrew and Greek scholars 
in the country, and was well versed in other Oriental 
languages. In 1840 he was recalled to his alma mater, 
and made Hancock professor of Hebrew and other Ori- 
ental languages, and Dexter lecturer on Biblical litera- 
ture. This position he held until the time of his death, 
June 3, 1808. Dr. Noves published new translations of 
the Book of Job (1827); The Psalms; The Prophets (3 
vols. 12mo) ; and Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and Canticles 
(1846); also several occasional Sermons , and numerous 
articles in the Christian Examiner; edited a series of 
theological essays from various authors, and prepared a 
Hebrew Reader. 11 is translation of the New Testament 
( The New Testament: translated from the Creek Text 
of Tischendorf by George B. Noyes, 1).D. [Boston: 
American Unitarian Association, 1S69]) was complete, 
and passing through the press at the time of his death, 
l’rof. Abbott, the scholarly librarian of Harvard Uni- 
versity, greatly assisted Dr. Noyes in the preparation 
of this work for the press; and after the doctor’s de- 
cease Prof. Abbott revised the proof-sheets, and added 
some brief but valuable notes. Says the Baptist Qu. 
July, 1869: “We can heartily recommend this transla- 
tion of the N. T. by Dr. Noyes as a useful help to crit- 
ical students, and as a valuable contribution to the work 
of revising our English Scriptures. ... In the death of 
Dr. Noyes, which occurred in June, 1868, Biblical learn- 
ing lost one of its most diligent and successful cultiva- 
tors. It was his purpose, we believe, had his life been 
spared, to translate the entire Old and New Testaments.” 
See Christian Examiner , July, 1868, art. vi. (J. H. W.) 

Noyes, George S., a young minister of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, was born about 1840, was con- 
verted in 1857 at Ipswich, Mass., and shortly after en- 
tered the local ministry. Noyes studied at Wilbraham 
Academy, and then entered the New Hampshire Con- 
ference. After filling several important appointments 
in that Conference, he was transferred to the New Eng- 
land Conference, and succeeded father Taylor, the noted 
preacher, as pastor of Bethel Church, Boston. While in 
this position Noyes died, February, 1875. lie was a 
young man of more than ordinary promise, and his early 
death was a great loss to the Church. 

Noyes, James (1), a noted clergyman of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, was born in Wiltshire, Eng- 
land, in 1608, and was educated at the University of 
Oxford. He took holy orders, and after preaching for 
a while in the mother country came to America, and 
preached at Mystic (now Bedford), Conn. In 1635 he 
was made rector at Newbury, Mass., and preached there 
until his death, Oct. 22, 1656. Mr. Noyes was much 
esteemed by his congregation, and had the reputation 
of being one of the most eminent men of his time. lie 
published The Temple Measured (Loud. 1647, 4 to) : — A 
Catechism (reprinted in 1797) : — Moses and A aron (1661). 

Noyes, James (2), a Congregational minister, was 
son of the preceding. He was born at Newbury, Mass., 
March 11, 1640; was educated at Harvard University, 
class of 1659; prepared for the ministry, and began to 
preach in 1664. lie was made first minister of Ston- 
ington, Conn., Sept. 10, 1674. and he preached there un- 
til his death, Dec. 30, 1719. He was one of the first 
trustees of Vale College, and took a prominent part also 
in political affairs. 

Noyes, Nicholas, a Congregational minister, was 
born at Newbury, Mass., Dec. 22, 1647. He was edu- 
cated at Harvard University, class of 1667, and imme- 
diately after graduation began to preach. He wa 3 first 
pastor at Iladdam; in 1683 he became pastor at Salem, 
Mass,, where he preached until his death, Dec. 13, 1717. 


Mr. Noyes lived at Salem when the witchcraft excesses 
were agitating the community of that place. He was 
severe in his denunciations of the wild fanatics who be- 
lieved in those extravagant supposed spiritual manifes- 
tations, and advocated their public prosecution. Later 
in life he saw the error of his course, and greatly regret- 
ted that he had been a party in the illiberal treatment 
of the poor fanatics. A letter of his, with an account 
of James Noyes, is in Mather’s Marjnolia. He pub- 
lished a Poem on the death of Joseph Green, of Salem 
(1715). 

Noyon, Council of ( Concilium Noidomense ), an 
important ecclesiastical gathering of the Middle Ages, 
was convoked in consequence of a dispute between the 
French king, St. Louis, and bishop Milo, of Beauvais, 
in 1233. The prelate claimed that the king had vio- 
lated his rights by bringing to punishment in Beauvais 
certain incendiaries who had raised a sedition there, in 
which murder had been committed. The bishop laid 
the province under an interdict, upon which the cathe- 
dral chapters made complaint that it had been done 
without their consent; and in a council held at St. 
Quentin on the Sunday before Christmas, at which eight 
bishops were present, the interdict was suspended. From 
this decision the bishop of Beauvais appealed to the 
pope, but he died before the question had been settled ; 
it was not until some years after that his successor con- 
firmed the removal of the interdict, and made peace 
with St. Louis. Five sessions were held. See Labbe', 
Cone, xi, 446 ; Mansi, note ; Bavnald, ii, 48. 

Another Church council was convoked at Noyon, 
July 26, 1344, by John of Vienne, archbishop of Ilheims, 
and six bishops. Seventeen canons were published, re- 
lating chiefiy to ecclesiastical immunities and the de- 
fence of the clergy : 

4. Directs that in all churches divine service shall be 
conducted after the example of the cathedral church. 

5. Exconimuuicates tho>e lords who forbid their vassals 
to buy and sell with ecclesiastics, and to till their lands. 

S. Directs that those clerks who submit voluntarily to 
the sentence of the secular judges, and who pay the fines 
inflicted upon them by such judges, shall be punished. 

12. Forbids priests and other ecclesiastics, etc., publicly 
to solemnize (nt soleinnizent in publico) miracles which 
they assert to have recently beeu done, without the con- 
sent of the ordinary. 

13. Excommunicates those lords who stripped off the 
vestments and shaved the heads of ecclesiastics accused 
of crimes. 

14. Excommunicates lay persons who pretended to be 
clerks and assumed the tonsure. 

17. Condemns the exorbitant exactions of the proctors 
in the ecclesiastical courts. 

— Labbe, Cone, xi, 1899. 

Ntoupi, a name which is given to excommunicated 
persons by the Greek Christians, because (as the uned- 
ucated and superstitious among them pretend) the bod- 
ies of the Ntoupi do not rot in the earth, but swell and 
sourid like a drum whenever they are touched or moved. 
In confirmation of this ridiculous notion, they tell the 
following story: Mohammed II, having heard much of 
the efficacy of excommunication in the Greek Church, 
ordered Maximus, the patriarch of Constantinople, to 
procure him the sight of the body of an excommuni- 
cated person. The patriarch, at a loss how to satisfy 
the grand -seignior’s request, communicated it to his 
clergy, among whom some of the most ancient remem- 
bered that under the patriarchate of Gennadius the 
body of a beautiful widow, who had been excommuni- 
cated for slandering the patriarch, had been taken up a 
considerable time after her death, and been found en- 
tire, and then buried a second time. Maximus, being 
informed of the place where this lady was buried, sent 
word thereof to the sultan, who sent some of his officers, 
in whose presence the grave was opened, and the corpse 
was found whole, but black, and puffed up like a blad- 
der. The officers having made a report thereof, Mo- 
hammed was astonished thereat, and ordered the body 
to be transported to a chapel of the church Pammaca - 
rista. A few days after, by the sultan’s command, the 
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coffin was presented to the patriarch to take off the ex- 
communication. Accordingly the patriarch, having 
repeated the absolution, there was heard a crackling 
noise of the bones and nerves; whereupon the officers 
shut the body up again in the chapel, and visiting it 
some days after, found it crumbled to dust. They add, 
the sultan, being convinced of this miracle, acknowl- 
edged the Christian religion to be very powerful. See 
Brought on, Hist, of Religions, s. v. 

Nubia. See Abyssinia ; Egypt : Ethiopia; Nile. 

Nucci, Allegretto, an old Italian painter of the 
14th century, is noted as the author of several works of 
ecclesiastic art. There are. e. g., in the church of St. 
Antonio in Fahriano some histories of that saint, divided 
into pictures in the early style, resembling the school of 
Giotto, inscribed, “ AUegrettus Xutius de Fabriano hoc 
opus fecit, 1306.” See Spooner, Biog. Hist, of the Fine 
Arts , p. 023. 

Nucci, Alvanzino, an Italian painter, was born at 
Citta di Gastello in 1552. After studying in his native 
place he went to Rome, and became the pupil of Niccolo 
Circigano, and was his ablest scholar. Nucci assisted 
his master in almost all the works he executed in the 
Vatican. Nucci also painted many works by himself 
in the churches and palaces at Rome. He afterwards 
went to Naples, where he painted for the churches. lie 
wrought with great facility and despatch in a style re- 
sembling his master, though he was inferior to him in 
grandeur. Lanzi commends his Murder of the Innocents 
in the church of St. Silvestro, at Fabriano, lie died in 
1G29. See Spooner, Biog. Hist, of the Fine Arts , p. 023. 

Nudipedalia (Lat. nudus, “bare,” and pes, pedis , 
“ a foot”), a procession and ceremonies observed at Rome 
in case of drought, in which the worshippers walked 
with bare feet in token of mourning and humiliation 
before the gods. This practice was followed at Rome in 
the worship of Cybcle, and seems also to have been 
adopted in the worship of Isis. 

Nudipedes orExcalceati is the name of a super- 
stitious sect mentioned generally by the ancient heresi- 
ologists under the name of Excalccati. They thought it 
a duty of religion to walk barefoot, pleading in support 
of their notion the command given to Moses and Joshua, 
and the example of Isaiah (Philostorgius, De llceres. 
Ixxxi; Augustine, De Hares. lxviii). They are called 
Gymnopoda by the author of Pradest hiatus (lxviii). 

Nullatenenses (i. e. nowhere located) is the name 
of titular bishops without a see. 

Number is the rendering in the A. V. of several 
Hebrew words, but especially of JlI'C and “SO; Gr. 

ap&poQ. 

1. Mode of Expressing Numbers. — \Yc know very 
little of the arithmetic of the Hebrews, save that their 
trades and public service required some skill at least in 
numeration (Lev. xxv, 27, 50; Matt, xviii, 23 sq.), and 
that large sums are sometimes mentioned which could 
only be obtained by addition and subtraction. Indeed, 
they seem to have been somewhat versed even in frac- 
tions (Gesenius, Lehrgeb. p. 704), After the captivity 
the Jews used letters to express numbers, as on the so- 
called “Samaritan coins” (Eckhel, Docir. Num. vol. i, 
c. iii, p. 408; Gesenius, Lehrgeb. p. 24 sq.); and they 
had probably done so in earlier ages, since the Greeks, 
who received their alphabet from the Phoenicians, al- 
ways practiced the same method (Faber, Prngr. Literas 
olim pro rocib. in mini, a, script. F. T. esse adhibitas 
[Onoldi, 1775]). Yet it has been thought that the He- 
brews sometimes used distinct characters for numbers, 
as such are actually found on Phoenician coins (Swinton, 
in the Philosoph. Trans, l, 791 sq.) and in the Pal- 
myrene inscriptions (ibid, xlviii, 1 1, p. 721, 728 sq., 741 ; 
Gesenius, Monument. Phan. p. 85 sq. ; 1 loffmann, Gramm. 
Syr. p. 83; comp. Des Vignolas, Chron. de VJlistoire 
Sainte , vol. i, § 29; Wahl, Gesch. d. Morg. Sprachen , p. 
537 ; Movers, Chron. p. 51, 01). But the analogies ad- 


| dneed do not prove the use of such characters before the 
I captivity; the letters of the alphabet served the pur- 
i pose sufficiently well ; and the instance of the Greeks is 
an indirect proof that the Phoenicians had at first no 
figures. It is by this use of letters to express numbers, 
and by the interchange in copying of one with another 
(as \ T, and 1, etc.), that we can best explain some of 
the too vast numbers in the earliest books of Scripture, 
as well as the discrepancies in some of the statements 
(Cappelli, Crit. Sacra, i, 102 sq., ed. Vogel) ; for in- 
stance, in the length of the threatened famine (2 Sam. 
xxiv, 13, and 1 Chron. xxi, 12), and in the age of Aha- 
ziah at his accession (2 Chron. xxii, 2, and 2 Kings 
viii, 20). Yet great prudence is requisite in applying 
this principle to details. (See Eiclihorn, Einl. ins. A. 
T. i, 289 sq. ; Gesenius, Gesch. d. Heb. Spr. p. 174 sq. ; 
Movers, lit sup. p. GO sq.) Nor is it always easy to ex- 
plain even thus the great number of people given in 
some of the enumerations without supposing a tendency 
to exaggeration in some copyist. It is not necessary, 
however, to suppose any error in the 000,000 men who 
went out of Egypt (Exod. xii, 37), or the 003,550 who 
were numbered before Sinai (Exod. xxx, 12). But the 
statement that there were 1,300,000 fighting men in Is- 
rael and Judah in the time of David (2 Sam. xxiv, 9) 
seems very strange. This would require at the least a 
population of four millions in Palestine, or more than 
ten thousand to each square mile. Of the same nature 
are the 1,100,000 men in the army of Jehoshaphat (2 
Chron. xvii, 14), besides the garrisons iu walled cities. 
In these and a few other instances we must suppose a 
corruption of the letters representing the numbers, such 
as often occurred in the early Roman history (Movers, 
Chron. p. 209; comp. Niebuhr, I list, of Rome , ii, 78, 2d 
ed.). See Macdougal, Numbers of the Bible (Lond. 1840). 

2. Sacred Numbers. — The frequent and significant use 
of certain numbers in the Scriptures demands notice. 
See Biihr, Symbol, i, 128 sq. ; Kurtz, in the Studien u . 
Krit. (1844), p. 315 sq.; and on the symbolical use of 
Biblical numbers, see ibid. 1842; ii, SO sq. ; Jahrb.fur 
deutsche Theologie (1804), vol. ii. 

First, the number seven, which was also considered 
holy by other ancient nations; as by the Persians, the 
Hindus (Bohlen, Did. ii, 247), and the early Germans 
(Grimm, Deutsche Rechtsalterth. p. 213 sq.). Among the 
Hebrews every seventh day was hallowed to the Lord, 
every seventh year, after the time of Moses, was ac- 
counted a Sabbath, and the seventh new moon of the 
year was celebrated with peculiar solemnities. Between 
the great feasts of the Passover and Pentecost seven 
weeks intervened; the Passover itself lasted seven 
days, and on each day a sacrifice of seven lambs was 
offered. The feast of Tabernacles and the great day of 
Atonement also occurred in the seventh month, anil the 
former occupied seven days. Seven days was the legal 
time required for many Lcvitical purifications, as well as 
for the consecration of priests. The blood of the most im- 
portant sin-offerings was sprinkled seven times. Seven 
days was the usual time for mourning the dead, or for 
wedding festivities. The Jewish doctrine of later times 
numbered seven archangels (as the Zendavesta has seven 
amshaspands). In the oldest books the number seven 
is continually made prominent. (See Gen. vii, 2 sq. ; 
viii. 10, 12 ; xxix, 27, 30 ; xxiii, 3 ; xli, 2 sq. ; Exod. vii, 
22; Numb, xxiii, 1 ; Josh, vi, 4, 0, 8, 13, 15 ; Judg. xvi, 
8, 13, 19; 1 Sam. x, 8; xi, 3; xiii, S; 1 Kings viii, 05; 
xviii, 43 ; 2 Kings v, 10, 14. On the Samaritan reck- 
oning of seven covenants between God and his people, 
see Gesenius, Curm. Samar, p. 47.) The same number 
is frequent in the prophetic svmbols (Ezek. xxxix. 9, 
12, 14 ; xl, 22, 20; xliii, 25 sq.fxliv, 20; xlv, 21, 23, 25; 
Zech. iii, 9; iv, 2, 10). The seventy weeks of Daniel 
(ix, 24 sq.) are well known (comp. Dan. iv, 20, 22). The 
number seven is also frequent in the apocryphal books 
of Esdras, as well as in the New Testament (comp. Matt, 
xv, 34, 30 sq. ; Acts vi, 3 ; xxi, 8 ; Rev. i, 4, 12 sq. ; viii, 
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2, 6 ; x, B sq. ; xi, 13 ; xii, 3 ; xiii, 1 ; xv, 1, 6 sq. ; xvi, 1 ; 
xvii, 1, 3, 7, 9, 11; xxi, 9). The frequent use of the 
number seventy is of a kindred nature. The Israelites 
who went down into Egypt, the years of the captivity, 
the elders chosen by Moses to assist in judicial duties, 
were each seventy in number; and at a later period 
there were reckoned seventy nations and as many lan- 
guages on earth (see Bohlen, Genesis , p. 77). Philo’s 
writings show how mysterious and significant the later 
philosophical Jews considered the number seven (see his 
Opp. i, 21 sq. ; ii, 5, 277 sq.); and Jerome’s explanation 
that it had become familiar through the Jewish Sabbath 
is quite obvious (ad Isa. iv, 1). The same fact appears 
in the Cabalistic “ Sephiroth,” which some find even in 
the Apocalypse (i, 5 ; iii, 1 ; iv, 5 ; v, G ; see also the 
Mishna, Pirke Aboth, v, 7 sq.; Epiphanius, De numeror. 
myster. p. 5). Among the Greeks, the Pythagoreans 
especially interwove the number seven with their spec- 
ulations (see Ritter, Gesch. d. Philos, i, 404 sq., 434), 
and it is well known what an important part it played 
in their fanciful anthropology and psychology. (On the 
number seven in' nature, see Macrob. Somn. Scip. i, 6 : 
Cell, iii, 10; Yarro, Liny. Lat. i, 255, ed. Bip. ; Pliny, 
Hist. Xat. ii, 43.) It is not difficult to see the origin of 
this manifold use and mysterious regard in respect to 
this number. There can be little doubt that, in the 
case of the Hebrews at least (and probably so with the 
heathen by tradition), it was originally derived from 
the Sabbatic institution of the week in Eden. Accord- 
ing to many, however, it was taken from the supposed 
number of the planets, to whose movements all the phe- 
nomena of nature and of human life were subordinated ; 
while an additional influence, perhaps the more imme- 
diate occasion of its use, may be found in the perception 
that the moon, the first of the heavenly bodies carefully 
observed by men, changes her form at intervals of seven 
days. This subdivision of the lunar month was made 
at a very early period (Ideler, Chronoloy. i, fit)). This 
discovery of the number seven in nature, which an ac- 
tive fancy easily extended to many other things (Passa- 
vant, Lebensmaynetism , p. 105), must have led to at- 
tempts at a deeper interpretation of the number; yet 
Biihr’s explanation ( Symbolik d. Mos. Cultus i, 187 sq.), 
that seven was composed by adding together three, the 
symbol of God, and four, the symbol of the world, and 
denoted to the ancient Hebrews the union of the two, is 
far too foreed (see Hengstenberg, Bileam , p. 71 sq.); 
although Kurtz {Stud. u. Krit. [1844] p. 34G sq.) makes 
many efforts to rescue this speculative interpretation. 
(But comp. Gedieke, Verm. Schrift. p. 32 sq.; Hammer, 
)Vissensch. d. Orients , ii, 322 sq. ; Baur in the T'ubiny . 
Zeitschrift f. Theol. [1852] iii, 128 sq.). The fact 
that seven and seventy are used as “round numbers” 
(as Gen. iv, 24 ; Psa. xii, 6 ; Prov. xxiv, 1G ; Matt, xviii, 
21 sq.) may agree well with their supposed sanctity, but 
does not require such an explanation. 

The next number to seven in frequency is forty in the 
history (as Gen. vii, 4, 17 ; viii, G; xxv, 20; xxvi, 34; 
xxxii, 15; Exod. xvii, 35; Numb, xiv, 33; xxxii, 12; 
Dent, xxix, 5). The Israelites were forty years in the 
desert (Exod. xxiv, 18 ; Dent, ix, 9) ; Moses spent forty 
days and forty nights in Sinai (Josh, xiv, 7 ; Judg. iii, 
II ; v, 31 ; xiii, 1 ; 1 Sam. iv, 18 ; xvii, 1G ; 2 Sam. v, 4 ; 
1 Kings xi, 42 ; Acts xiii, 21) ; Saul, David, and Solo- 
mon each reigned forty years (I Kings xix, 8 ; Matt, iv, 
2; Acts i, 3). (For an arrangement of the interval be- 
tween the exodus and the death of David in twelve 
periods of forty years each, see Ewald, Isi\ Gesch. ii, 
370 sq.) The number likewise occurs in the language 
of prophecy (Ezek. iv, fi ; xxix, 11 sq. ; Jon. iii, 4). The 
frequent recurrence of the same number in the same se- 
ries of events may sometimes give rise to a doubt wheth- 
er we really have the historical chronology (Bruns, in 
Paulus’s Memorub. vii, 53 sq. ; Bohlen, Genesis , Introd . 
p. G3 sq. ; Hartmann, Verbind. etc., p. 491 ; comp. Grimm, 
Deutsche Reclitsidterth. p. 219 sq). We may here refer 
to the forty stripes (Deut. xxv, 2). It does not appear 


that forty is particularly used as a round number in the 
Old Testament. (For its use among the Persians, see 
Gesenius, Lehryeb. p. 700 ; Rosenmiiller, Ezech. iv, G.) 

Ten , the symbol of completeness (Biihr, p. 181 ; Heng- 
stenberg, Authen. d. Pent at. ii, 391) — but only in arith- 
metic, not in speculative philosophy — does not appear 
prominently in the Old Testament, although tithes oc- 
cur at a very early period. Within the range of prop- 
erly sacred use we find ten only in the number of the 
commandments and the measures of the Tabernacle 
(Exod. xxvi, 27 ; 1 Kings vi and vii); and the designa- 
tion of the tenth day occurs in the ritual but twice 
(Exod. xii, 3 ; Lev. xvi, 29 ; comp. Ewald, Jsr. A lierth. 
p. 3G4). Ten is also very often a round number. Only 
at a later period did the number ten assume a peculiar 
importance in the Jewish liturgy. It was the least 
number that could eat together the raschal lamb (Jo- 
sephus, I Far, vi, 9, 3). A synagogue must be built in a 
city which contained ten Jews; only ten persons could 
repeat the church-prayer “ Shema” (see Mishna, Meyilla , 

iv, 3; comp, i, 3). The Jews, then, easily found this 
significance of the number in the Scripture (see Mishna, 
Pirke Aboth, v, I-G; comp. Philo, Opp. i, 243, 259, 532; 
ii, 35, 183 sq., 355). The decalogue afforded an obvi- 
ous parallel (see Otlion. Lex. Rabbin, p. 470 ; Biihr, p. 
182 sq.). The origin of the decimal system is evidently 
from the use of the fingers in counting. 

Five appears chiefly in forfeitures and holy offerings 
(Exod. xxii, 1 ; Lev. v, 1G; xxii, 14 ; xxvii, 15 ; Numb. 

v, 7; xviii, 16). But in conventional phrase it com- 
monly means a yroup , several , after the analogy of the 
five fingers (Gen. xviii, 28 ; xliii, 24; xiv, 22; 1 Sam. 
xvii, 40; xxi, 4; 1 Cor. xiv, 19). Yet even here sym- 
bolic interpreters find a deep meaning (see e. g. Kurtz, 
ut sup. p. 3G0). 

Four, although a mysterious number among the 
Pythagoreans (Reiuhold, Gesch. d. Philos, i, 83), and 
although Biihr (p. 155 sq.) has sought to establish its 
peculiar significance, is not prominent in the Old Testa- 
ment. The four winds and the four points of the com- 
pass may perhaps be connected with the supposition 
that the earth was four-sided, but this is not certain, 
and the famous “ tetragrammaton,” or word of four let- 
ters (Jehovah, i“PJ“P), eannot be connected with it. 
The form of the square does indeed appear frequently 
(Ezek. xliii, 16 sq. ; xlvi, 2; xlviii, 1G sq.; Rev. xxi, 
16), but we must suppose it to have been selected sim- 
ply as the most regular form that could be conceived; 
and the same explanation applies to the cubic shape of 
the holiest place in the Tabernacle and in the Temple. 
But Biihr (p. 176 sq.) explains the square as the symbol 
among the Israelites both of the world and the mani- 
festation of God ; and he is followed by Keil (on Kinys , 
p. 80 sq.) and Kurtz (p. 342 sq., 357 sq.). 

The number three first reaches its full significance in 
the faith of the Christian Church, although in antiquity 
it already often occurs as the symbol of supreme divin- 
ity (Biihr, p. 146 sq. ; Lobeck, Aylaopham, p. 387 ; 
comp. Servins, ad Viry. Ecloy. viii, 75; Plat. Leyy. iv, 
p. 716). It is not at all strange that it frequently occurs 
in ordinary life, as it expresses the simplest possible 
group: the middle and two sides; the beginning, mid- 
dle, and end (so Dion. Hal. iii, p. 150); the vanguard, 
main body, and rear of an army, or the centre with 
two wings. This threefold division of an army was 
customary among the ancient Hebrews (Judg. vii, 16, 
20; ix, 43; 1 Sam. xi, 11). This number is also cus- 
tomary in repeating calls and exclamations, for the sake 
of emphasis, without any religious significance (as Jer. 
vii, 4 ; xxii, 29). But its use in some instances is more 
remarkable (see Exod. xxiii, 14; Deut. xvi, 1G; Numb. 

vi, 24 sq.; Isa. vi, 3), and the explanation in the Apoc- 
alypse (i, 4) of the name Jehovah (i"lif"F) seems to show 
an allusion in it to the Trinity. The three hours of 
prayer observed by the later Jews may have had a kin- 
dred origin. The number three also oeeurs often in the 
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ancient genealogies, especially in the heads of kindred 
races (comp. Cain, Abel, Seth; Shem, Ham, and Ja- 
phetli, etc. ; see Lengerkc, Ken. p. 20, Inf rod.). But the 
triangle, which in other ancient nations was so impor- 
tant as a symbol, is not found in Hebrew antiquity. It 
is generally thought to be used as a round number, 
meaning several, like ter in the Latin poets (in 2 Cor. 
xii. 8; John ii, 19); but many commentators dissent 
from this view. 

Twelve derives its significance in the Old Testament, 
not from the multiplication of three and four together 
(as Biihr and Kurtz suppose), nor from the twelve signs 
of the zodiac, but rather from the twelve heads of the 
tribes in Israel (Josh, iv, I sq. ; Exod. xxviii, 21 ; 1 
Kings vii, 25; comp. Apoc. xxi, 12), which is a suffi- 
cient historical ground. 

On the whole, then, it appears that among the Israel- 
ites, as in other ancient nations, certain numbers as- 
sumed very early a peculiar significance, especially in 
religious service ; but it is in vain to seek for a numeri- 
cal symbolism, based on speculation, and worked out into 
a system. (For the use of round numbers and national 
numbers among the ancient Italians and others, see 
Niebuhr, Hist, of Rome , vol. ii; among the Hermans, 
Grimm, Deutsche Rechtsalterth. p. 207 sq.) — Winer, ii, 
713. See Arithmetic. 

Number of the Beast in Rev. xiii, 18 . This is 
described as “ the number of a man,” i. e. humanly com- 
puted, or according to some usual standard or mode, 
and to signify 660 (\£t, v. r. 616, ytr). The Beast 
is the world-power in its hostility to the kingdom of 
God. The number of the name is plainly the number 
made up by the numerical power of the letters com- 
posing the name added together. But here the pro- 
posed interpretations are multitudinous. That suggest- 
ed by lremeus (( 7 . If. 1. v, c. 29, 30), followed by many 
Protestant interpreters — among the rest, but very scep- 
tically, by Alford — is one of the (but not the') oldest, viz., 
Aartirog— Latin, i. e. beast, or kingdom — \ 30, a 1, r 
300, f 5, i 10, v 50, o 70, q 200=666. Some have sug- 
gested «7rooTttr;/c , with reference to Julian; Bossuet, 
J)i*cJes Augustus; Ilengstenberg, Adonikam, because it 
is said (Ezra ii, 13) the sons of Adonikam were 666 (see 
Com. ad loc.) ; Benarv, 'IDj? “(113, or, dropping the 
final nun in Nero, to suit the various reading, giving 
therefore either 666 or 616. This interpretation is fa- 
vored by Stuart. Bengel refers the 666 to the number 
of years the Beast was to exercise his dominion; but 
that surely is not the number of his name (see Stuart’s 
Com. on the A poc. excurs. iv. ; and for the full literature 
on the subject, Rabett’s Acirtn’og-, Clarke, on the same; 
and Thom’s Xumber of the Beast). The first solution 
proposed above seems to be the best confirmed. On the 
subject of number generally, see Stuart’s Com. on the 
Apoc., Lit rod. § 7, excurs. ii. — Kitto. See Revelation, 
Book of. 

Numbering. See Census. 

Numbers, Book of, the fourth book of Moses, so 
called in the Septuagint (’ApiS/toi ) , in the Vulgate 
(.Yi/meri), and modern versions, from the double enu- 
meration of the Israelites in eh. i— iv and in ch. xxvi. In 
the Hebrew it is called Be-midbar', i.e. in the 

desert, this word occurring in the first verse; and some- 
times Va-yedabber ', from the initial word. It 

is divided by the Jews into ten parshioth, and in the 
English and modern versions into thirty-six chapters. 
See Pentateuch. 

I. Contents. — The book may be said to comprise gen- 
erally the history of the Israelites from the time of their 
leaving Sinai, in the second year after the Exodus, till 
their arrival at the borders of the Promised Land in the 
fortieth year of their journeying^. It consists of the 
following principal divisions: 

1. The preparations for the departure from Sinai (i, 
1-x, Id) — («.) The object of the encampment at Sinai 
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has been accomplished; the covenant has been made, 
the law given, the sanctuary set up, the priests con- 
secrated, the service of God appointed, and Jehovah 
dwells in the midst of his chosen people. It is now 
time to depart in order that the object may be achieved 
for which Israel has been sanctified. That object is the 
! occupation of the Promised Land. But this is not to 
be accomplished by peaceable means, but by the forcible 
expulsion of its present inhabitants; for “ the iniquity 
of the Amorites is full,” they are ripe for judgment, and 
I this judgment Israel is to execute. Therefore Israel 
must be organized as Jehovah’s army; and to this end 
a mustering of all who are capable of bearing arms is 
! necessary. Hence the book opens with the numbering 
of the people (ch. i-iv). This comprises, first, the census 
of all the tribes or clans, amounting in all to six hun- 
dred and three thousand five hundred and fifty, with 
the exception of the Levites, who v’ere not numbered 
with the rest (ch. i); secondly, the arrangement of the 
camp and the order of march (ch. ii) ; thirdly, the spe- 
cial and separate census of the Levites, who are claimed 
by God instead of all the first-born, the three families 
of the tribe having their peculiar offices in the Taber- 
nacle appointed them, both when it was at rest and 
when they were on the march (ch. iii-iv). 

(b.) Certain laws apparently supplementary to the 
legislation in Leviticus (ch. v, vi): the removal of the 
unclean from the camp (v, 1-4); the law of restitution 
(v, 5-10); the trial of jealousy (v. 11-31); the law of 
the Nazarites (vi, 1-21); the form of the priestly bless- 
ing (vi, 22-27). 

( c .) Events occurring at this time, and regulations 
connected with them (ch. vii, 1-x, 10). Chapter vii 
gives an account of the offerings of the princes of the 
different tribes at the dedication of the Tabernacle; ch. 
viii of the consecration of the Levites (ver. 89 of ch. vii 
and vers. 1-4 of ch. viii seem to be out of place) ; ch. ix, 
1-14, of the second observance of the Passover (the first 
in the wilderness) on the fourteenth day of the second 
month, and of certain provisions made to meet the case 
of those who by reason of defilement were unable to 
keep it. Lastly, ch. ix, 15-23, tells how the cloud and 
the fire regulated the march and the encampment; and 
x, 1-10, how two silver trumpets were employed to give 
the signal for public assemblies, for war, and for festal 
occasions. 

2. March from Sinai to the borders of Canaan. — (a.) 
We have here, first, the order of march described (x, 
14-28) ; the appeal of Moses to his father-in-law, Ilobab, 
to accompany them in their journeys — a request urged 
probably because, from his desert life, he would he well 
acquainted with the best spots to encamp in, and also 
would have influence with the various wandering and 
predatory tribes who inhabited the peninsula (29-32 ) ; 
and the chant which accompanied the moving and the 
resting of the ark (vers. 35, 36). 

(b.) An account of several stations and of the events 
which happened at them. The first was at Taberah, 
where, because of impatient murmurings, many of the 
people were destroyed by lightning (these belonged 
chiefly, it would seem, to the motley multitude which 
came out of Egypt with the Israelites) ; the loathing 
of the people for the manna; the complaint of Moses 
that he cannot bear the burden thus laid upon him, and 
the appointment in consequence of seventy elders to 
serve and help him in his office (xi, 10-29); the quails 
sent, and the judgment following thereon, which gave 
its name to the next station, lvibroth-hattaavah (the 
graves of lust), xi, 31-35 (comp. Psa. lxxxviii, 30, 31; 
evi, 14, 15); arrival at Hazeroth, where Aaron and 
Miriam arc jealous of Moses, and Miriam is in conse- 
quence smitten with leprosy (xii, 1-15); the sending 
of the spies from the wilderness of Paran, their report, 
the refusal of the people to enter Canaan, their rejec- 
tion in consequence, and their rash attack upon the 
Amalekites, which resulted in a defeat (xii, 16-xiv, 45). 

3. -1 bnef notice of laws yiven and events which ti'ans - 
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jrired apparently during the thirty-seven years ’ wander- 
ing in the wilderness (xv, 1-xix, ‘22); but we have no 
notices of time or place. Wc have laws respecting the 
meat ami drink offerings, and other sacrifices (xv, 1- 
31); an account of the punishment of a Sabbath-break- 
er. perhaps as an example of the presumptuous sins 
mentioned in vers. 30, 31 (xv, 32-3G) ; the direction to 
put fringes on the garments as mementos (xv, 37-41); 
the history of the rebellion of Ivorah, Dathan, and 
Abiram, and the murmuring of the people (xvi) ; the 
budding of Aaron’s rod as a testimony that the tribe of 
Levi was chosen (xvii) ; the direction that Aaron and 
his sons should bear the iniquity of the people, and the 
duties of the priests and Levites (xviii) ; the law of the 
water of purification (xix). 

4. The history of the last, year , from the second ar- 
rival of the Israelites in Kadcsh till they reach ‘‘the 
plains of Moab by Jordan near Jericho” (xx, 1-xxxvi, 
13). — ( a .) This narrative returns abruptly to the second 
encampment of the Israelites in Kadcsh. Here Miriam 
dies, and the people murmur for water, and Moses and 
Aaron, “ speaking unadvisedly,” are not allowed to enter 
the Promised Land (xx, 1-13). They intended per- 
haps, as before, to enter Canaan from the south. This, 
however, was not to be permitted. They therefore de- 
sired a passage through the country of Edom. Moses 
sent a conciliatory message to the king, asking permis- 
sion to pass through, and promising carefully to abstain 
from all outrage, and to pay for the provisions which 
they might lind necessary. The jealousy, however, of 
this fierce and warlike people was aroused. They re- 
fused the request, and turned out in arms to defend 
their border. As those almost inaccessible mountain- 
passes could have been held by a mere handful of men 
against a large and well-trained army, the Israelites 
abandoned the attempt as hopeless, and turned south- 
ward, keeping along the western borders of Idumaea till 
they reached Ezion-geber (xx, 14-21). 

On their way southward they stopped at Mount I lor, 
or rather at Moscrah, on the edge of the Edomitish ter- 
ritory; and from this spot it would seem that Aaron, 
accompanied by his brother Moses and his son Elca- 
zar, quit the camp in order to ascend the mountain. 
Mount llor lying itself within the Edomitish territory, 
while it might have been perilous for a larger number 
to attempt to penetrate it, these unarmed wayfarers 
would not be molested, or might escape detection. Bun- 
sen suggests that Aaron was taken to Mount Hor in 
the hope that the fresh air of the mountain might be 
beneficial to his recovery; but the narrative does not 
justify such a supposition. 

After Aaron’s death the march was continued south- 
ward ; but when the Israelites approached the head of 
the Akabah, at the southernmost point of the Edomitish 
territory, they again murmured by reason of the rough- 
ness of the way, and many perished by the bite of ven- 
omous serpents (xx, 22-xxi, 9), The passage (xxi, 1-3) 
which speaks of the Canaanitish king of Arad as coming 
out against the Israelites is clearly out of place, stand- 
ing as it docs after the mention of Aaron’s death on 
Mount llor. Arad is in the south of Palestine. The 
attack, therefore, must have been made while the people 
were yet in the neighborhood of Kadesh. The mention 
of Ilormah also shows that this must have been the 
case (comp, xiv, 45). It is on this second occasion that 
the name of Ilormah is said to have been given. Either 
therefore it is used prolepticallv in xiv, 45, or there is 
some confusion in the narrative. What “the way of 
Atharim” (A. V. “the way of the spies”) was, we have 
no certain means now of ascertaining. Sec Exode. 

(5.) There is again a gap in the narrative. We are 
told nothing of the march along the eastern edge of 
Edom, but suddenly find ourselves transported to the 
borders of Moab. Here the Israelites successively en- 
countered and defeated the kings of the Amorites and 
of Bashan, wresting from them their territory, and per- 
manently occupying it (xxi, 10-35). Their successes 


alarmed the king of Moab, who, distrusting his superior- 
ity in the field, sent for a magician to curse his enemies; 
hence the episode of Balaam (xxii, 1-xxiv, 25). Other 
artifices were employed by the Moabites to weaken the 
Israelites, especially through the influence of the Moab- 
itish women (xxv, 1), with whom the Midianites (ver. 
G) are also joined; this evil was averted by the zeal of 
Phinehas (xxv, 7, 8). A second numbering of the Is- 
raelites took place in the plains of Moab preparatory 
to their crossing the Jordan (xxvi). A question arose 
as to the inheritance of daughters, and a decision was 
given thereon (xxvii, 1-11). Moses is warned of his 
death, and Joshua is appointed to succeed him (xxvii, 
12-23). Certain laws are given concerning the daily 
sacrifice, and the offerings for Sabbaths and festivals 
(xxviii, xxix), and the law respecting vows (xxx) ; 
the conquest of the Midianites is narrated (xxxi); and 
the partition of the country east of the Jordan among 
the tribes of Kcubcn and Gad, and the half-tribe of 
Manassch (xxxii). Then follows a recapitulation, 
though with some difference, of the various encamp- 
ments of the Israelites in the desert (xxxiii, 1-49) ; the 
command to destroy the Canaanites (xxxiii, 50-5G) ; 
the boundaries of the Promised Laud, and the men ap- 
pointed to divide it (xxxiv) ; the appointment of the 
cities of the Levites and the cities of refuge (xxxv); 
further directions respecting heiresses, with special ref- 
erence to the case mentioned in ch. xxvii, and conclu- 
sion of the book (xxxvi). 

II. Integrity and Elements. — This, like the other books 
of the Pentateuch, is supposed by many critics to con- 
sist of a compilation from two or three, or more, earlier 
documents. According to Dc Wette, the following 
portions arc the work of the Elohist (q. v.) : Chapter i, 

I- x, 28 ; xiii, 2-1G (in its original, though not in its 
present form); xv; xvi, 1-11, 16-23,24 (?); xvii-xix; 
xx,, 1-13, 22-29; xxv-xxxi (except perhaps xxvi, 8- 
11); xxxii, 5, 28-42 (vers. 1-4 uncertain); xxxiii-xxxvi. 
The rest of the book is, according to him, by the Jcho- 
vist, or later editor. Von Lengerke (Kenaan. p. Ixxxi) 
and Stiihelin (§ 23) make a similar division, though 
they differ as to some verses, and even whole chapters. 
Vaihiuger (in Herzog’s Encykiopadie, art. Pentateuch) 
finds traces of three distinct documents, which he as- 
cribes severally to the pre-Elohist, the Elohist, and the 
Jehovist. To the first he assigns ch. x, 29-36; xi, 1- 
12, 1G (in its original form); xx, 14-21; xxi, 1-9, 13- 
35; xxxii, 33-42; xxxiii, 55, 5G. To the Elohist be- 
long ch. i, 1-x, 28; xi, 1-xii, 16; xiii, 1-xx, 13; xx, 22- 
29; xxi, 10-12; xxii, 1; xxv, 1-xxxi, 54; xxxii, 1- 
32; xxxiii, 1-xxxvi, 19. To the Jehovist, xi, 1-xii, 
16 (iiberarbeitet) ; xxii, 2-xxiv, 25; xxxi, 8, etc. 

But the grounds on which this distinction of docu- 
ments rests are in every respect most unsatisfactory. 
The use of the divine names, which was the starting- 
point of this criticism, ceases to be a criterion ; and cer- 
tain wordc and phrases, a particular manner or coloring, 
the narrative of miracles or prophecies, are supposed to 
decide whether a passage belongs to the earlier or the 
later document. Thus, for instance, Stahelin alleges as 
reasons for assigning ch. xi, xii to the Jehovist, the 
coming down of Jehovah to speak with Moses, xi, 17, 
25; the pillar of a cloud, xii, 5; the relation between 
Joshua and Moses, xi, 28, as in Exod, xxxiii, xxxiv; 
the seventy elders, xi, 1G, as Exod. xxiv, 1, and so on. 
So again in the Jchovistic section, xiii, xiv, he finds 
traces of “the author of the First Legislation” in one 
passage (xiii, 2-17), because of the use of the word 
signifying “a tribe,” and 80 12? 5, as in Numb, i 
and vii. But is used also by the supposed snp- 

plementist, as in Exod. xxii, 27 ; xxxiv, 31 ; and that 

II- ^2 is not peculiar to the older documents has been 
shown by Keil (Com. on Joshua , § xix). Von Lengerke 
goes still further, and cuts off xiii, 2-16 altogether from 
what follows. He thus makes the story of the spies, as 
given by the Elohist, strangely maimed. We only 
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hear of their being sent to Canaan, but nothing of their 
return and their report. The chief reason for this sep- 
aration is that in xiii, 27 occurs the Jehovistic phrase, 
“ flowing with milk and honey,” and some references to 
other earlier Jehovistic passages. De Wette again finds 
a repetition in xiv, 20-38 ofxiv, 11-25, and accordingly 
gives these passages to the Elohist and Jehovist re- 
spectively. This lias more color of probability about it, 
but has been answered by Ranke ( Untersuch . ii, 197 
sq.). Again, ch. xvi is supposed to be a combination 
of two different accounts, the original or Elohistic docu- 
ment having contained only the storv of the rebellion 
of Korah and his company, while the Jehovist mixed 
up with it the insurrection of Datlian and Abiram, 
which was directed rather against the temporal dignity 
than against the spiritual authority of Moses. But it 
is against this view that, in order to justify it, vers. 12, 
14, 27, and 32 are treated as interpolations. Besides, 
the discrepancies which it is alleged have arisen from 
the fusing of the two narratives disappear when fairly 
looked at. There is no contradiction, for instance, be- 
tween xvi, 19, where Korah appears at the tabernacle 
of the congregation, and ver. 27, where Dathan and 
Abiram stand at the door of their tents. In the last 
passage Korah is not mentioned; and even if we sup- 
pose him to be included, the narrative allows time for 
his having left the Tabernacle and returned to his own 
tent. Nor, again, docs the statement, ver. 35, that the 
250 men who offered incense were destroyed by fire, 
and who had, as we learn from ver. 2, joined the lead- 
ers of the insurrection, Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, 
militate against the narrative in ver. 32, according to 
which Dathan and Abiram and all that appertained 
to Korah were swallowed up alivo by the opening of 
the earth. Further, it is clear, as Keil remarks ( Einleit . 
p. 94), that the earlier document (die Gnmdsehrift ) 
implies that persons belonging to the other tribes were 
mixed up in Korah’s rebellion, because they say to 
Moses and Aaron (ver. 3), ‘‘All the congregation is 
holy,” which justifies the statement in vers. 1, 2, that, 
besides Korah the Levite, the Keubenites Dathan, Abi- 
ram, and On were leaders of the insurrection. 

In ch. xii we have a remarkable instance of the 
jealousy with which the authority of Moses was re- 
garded even in his own family. Considering the al- 
most absolute nature of that authority, this is perhaps 
hardly to be wondered at. On the other hand, as we 
arc expressly reminded, there was everything in his 
personal character to disarm jealousy. “ Now the man 
Moses was very meek above all the men which were 
upon the face of the earth,” says the historian (ver. 3). 
The pretext for the outburst of this feeling on the part 
of Miriam and Aaron was that Moses had married an 
Ethiopian woman (a woman of Cush). This was prob- 
ably, as Ewald suggests, a second wife married after 
the death of Zipporah. But there is no reason for sup- 
posing, as he does (Gesch. ii, 229, note), that we have 
here a confusion of two accounts, lie observes that 
the words of the brother and sister, “ Hath the Lord 
indeed spoken only by Moses, hath he not also spoken 
by us?” show that the real ground of their jealousy 
was the apparent superiority of Moses in the propheti- 
cal office; whereas, according to the narrative, their dis- 
like was occasioned by his marriage with a foreigner 
and a person of inferior rank. But nothing surely can 
be more natural than that the long pent-up feeling of 
jealousy should have fastened upon the marriage as a 
pretext to begin the quarrel, and then have shown it- 
self in its true character in the words recorded by the 
historian. 

It is not perhaps to be wondered at that the episode 
of Balaam (xxii, 2-xxiv, 25) should have been regard- 
ed as a later addition. The language is peculiar, as 
well as the general cast of the narrative. The proph- 
ecies arc vivid, and the diction of them highly finished : 
very different from the rugged, vigorous fragments of 
ancient poetry which meet us in ch. xxi. On these 


I grounds, as well as on the score of the distinctly Mcs- 
j sianie character of Balaam’s prophecies, Ewald gives 
this episode to his Fifth Narrator, or the latest editor 
| of the Pentateuch. This writer he supposes to have 
lived in the former half of the 8tli century B.C., and 
hence he accounts for the reference to Assyria and the 
Cypriotes (the Chittim); the latter nation about that 
time probably infesting as pirates the coasts of Syria, 
whereas Assyria might be joined with Eber, because as 
yet the Assyrian power, though hostile to the southern 
nations, was rather friendly than otherwise to Judah. 
The allusions to Edom and Moab as vanquished enemies 
have reference, it is said, to the time of David (Ewald, 
Geseh. i, 143 sq., and comp, ii, 277 sq.). The prophecies 
of Balaam therefore, on this hypothesis, are vaticinia 
ex eventu , put into his mouth by a clever but not very 
scrupulous writer of the time of Isaiah, who, finding 
some mention of Balaam as a prince of Midian in the 
older records, put the story into shape as wc have it 
now. But this sort of criticism is so purely arbitrary 
that it scarcely merits a serious refutation, not to men- 
tion that it rests entirely on the assumption that in 
prophecy there is no such thing as prediction. We 
will only observe that, considering the peculiarity of 
the mail and of the circumstances as given in the his- 
tory, wc might expect to find the narrative itself, and 
certainly the poetical portions of it, marked by some 
peculiarities of thought and diction. Even granting 
that this episode is not by the same writer as the rest 
of the book of Numbers, there appears no valid reason 
to doubt its antiquity, or its rightful claim to the place 
which it at present occupies. Nothing can be more 
improbable than that, as a later invention, it should 
have found its way into the Book of the Law. At all 
events, the picture of this great magician is wonderful- 
ly in keeping with the circumstances under which he 
appears and with the prophecies which he utters. This 
is not the place to enter into all the questions which 
are suggested by his appearance on the scene. IIow it 
was that a heathen became a prophet of Jehovah we 
are not informed; but such a fact seems to point to 
some remains of a primitive revelation, not yet extinct, 
in other nations besides that of Israel. It is evident 
that his knowledge of God was beyond that of most 
heathen, and he himself could utter the passionate wish 
that he might be found in his death among the true 
servants of Jehovah ; but because the soothsayer’s craft 
promised to be gainful, and the profession of it gave him 
an additional importance and intluenee in the eyes of 
men like Balak, he sought to combine it with his higher 
vocation. There is nothing more remarkable in the 
early history of Israel than Balaam’s appearance. Sum- 
moned from his home by the Euphrates, he stands by 
his red altar-fires, weaving his dark and subtle sorceries, 
or goes to seek for enchantment, hoping, as he looked 
down upon the tents of Israel among the acacia-groves 
of the valley, to wither them with his word, yet con- 
strained to bless, and to foretell their future greatness. 
See Balaam. 

The book of Numbers is rich in fragments of ancient 
poetry, some of them of great beauty, and all throwing 
an interesting light on the character of the times in 
which they were composed. Such, for instance, is the 
blessing of the high-priest (vi, 24-26) : 

“Jehovah bless thee and keep thee : 

Jehovah make his countenance shiue npon thee, 
And be gracious unto thee: 

Jehovah lift up his countenance upon thee, 

And give thee peace.” 

Such, too, are the chants which were the signal for the 
ark to move when the people journeyed, and for it to 
rest when they were about to encamp : 

“Arise, O Jehovah ! let thine enemies be scattered: 

Let them also that hate thee flee before thee.” 

And, 

“Return, O Jehovah, 

To the teu thousauds of the families of Israel 1” 
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In ch. xxi we have a passage cited from a book called 
“ The Book of the Wars of Jehovah.” This was prob- 
ably a collection of ballads and songs composed on dif- 
ferent occasions by the watch-fires of the camp, and for 
the most part, though not perhaps exclusively, in com- 
memoration of the victories of the Israelites over their 
enemies. The title shows us that these were written 
by men imbued with a deep sense of religion, and who 
were therefore foremost to acknowledge that not their 
own prowess, but Jehovah’s right hand, had given them 
the victory when they went forth to battle. Hence it 
was called, not “ The Book of the Wars of Israel,” but 
“The Book of the Wars of Jehovah.” Possibly this is 
the book referred to in Exod. xvii, 14, especially as we 
read (vcr. 1G) that when Moses built the altar which 
he called Jehovah-Nissi (Jehovah is my banner), he 
exclaimed, “Jehovah will have war with Amalck from 
generation to generation.” ■ This expression may have 
given the name to the book. The fragment quoted 
from this collection is difficult, because the allusions in 
it are obscure. The Israelites had reached the Arnon, 
“ which,” says the historian, “ forms the border of Moab, 
and separates between the Moabites and Amorites.” 
“Wherefore it is said,” he continues, “in the Book of 
the Wars of Jehovah : 

1 Vaheb in Suphah and the torrent-beds ; 

Arnon and the slope of the torrent-beds 

Which tnrueth to where Ar lieth. 

And which leaneth upon the border of Moab.’” 

The next is a song which was sung on the digging of 
a well at a spot where they encamped, and which from 
this circumstance was called Beer, or “The Well.” It 
runs as follows : 

“Spring up, O well ! sing ye to it: 

Well, which the princes dug. 

Which the nobles of the people bored 

With the sceptre-of-office, with their staves.” 

This song, first sung at the digging of the well, was 
afterwards no doubt commonly used by those who 
came to draw water. The maidens of Israel chanted 
it one to another, verse by verse, as they toiled at the 
bucket, and thus beguiled their labor. “ Spring up, O 
well!” was the burden or refrain of the song, which 
would pass from one mouth to another at each fresh 
coil of the rope, till the full bucket reached the well’s 
mouth. But the peculiar charm of the song lies not 
only in its antiquity, but in the characteristic touch 
which so manifestly connects it with the life of the 
time to which the narrative assigns it. The one point 
which is dwelt upon is that the leaders of the people 
took their part in the work, that they themselves 
helped to dig the well. In the new generation, who 
were about to enter the Land of Promise, a strong feel- 
ing of sympathy between the people and their rulers 
had sprung up, which augured well for the future, and 
which left its stamp even on the ballads and songs of 
the time. This little carol is fresh and lusty with 
young life; it sparkles like the water of the well whose 
springing up first occasioned it; it is the expression, on 
the part of those who sung it, of lively confidence in 
the sympathy and co-operation of their leaders, which, 
manifested in this one instance, might be relied upon 
in all emergencies (Ewald, Gesch. ii, 264 sq.). Im- 
mediately following this “Song of the Well” comes a 
song of victory, composed after a defeat of the Moab- 
ites and the occupation of their territory. It is in a 
taunting, mocking strain, and is commonly considered 
to have been written by some Tsraelitish bard on the 
occupation of the Amoritish territory. Yet the manner 
in which it is introduced would rather lead to the belief 
that we have here the translation of an old Amoritish 
ballad. The history tells us that when Israel approach- 
ed the country of Sihon they sent messengers to him, 
demanding permission to pass through his territory. The 
request was refused. Sihon came out against them, but 
was defeated in battle. “ Israel,” it is said, “smote him 
with the edge of the sword, and took his land in posses- 


sion, from the Arnon to the Jabbok and as far as the chil- 
dren of Ammon, for the border of the children of Ammon 
was secure (i. e. they made no encroachments upon Am- 
monitish territory). Israel also took all these cities, and 
dwelt in all the cities of the Amorites in Heshbon, and 
all her daughters” (i. e. lesser towns and villages). Then 
follows a little scrap of Amoritish history : “For Heshbon 
is the city of Sihon, king of the Amorites, and he had 
waged war with the former king of Moab, and had taken 
from him all his land as far as the Arnon. Wherefore 
the ballad-singers (E^CEil) say: 

‘ Come ye to Heshbon, 

Let the city of Sihon be built and established ! 

For fire went forth from lleshbon, 

A flame out of the stronghold (STHp) of Sihon, 

Which devoured Ar of Moab ! 

The lords of the high places of Arnon. 

Woe to thee, Moab ! 

Thou art undone, O people of Chemosh ! 

He (i. e. Chemosh thy god) hath given up his sous as 
fugitives, 

And his daughters into captivity, 

To Sihon king of the Amorites. 

Then we cast them down; Heshbon perished even 
unto Dibou, 

And we laid (it) waste unto Nophah, which (reacheth) 
nuto Medebah.’ ” 

If tlic song is of Hebrew origin, then the former part of 
it is a biting taunt. “Come, ye Amorites, into your 
city of Heshbon, and build it up again. Ye boasted 
that ye had burned it with fire and driven out its Moab- 
itisb inhabitants; but now we have come in our turn 
and have burned Heshbon, and have driven you out as 
ye once burned it and drove out its Moabitish possess- 
ors.” — Smith. 

III. Credibility . — There have frequently been raised 
strong doubts against the historical veracity of the book 
of Numbers, although it is impressed with indubitable 
marks of the age to which it refers, and is of perfect au- 
thenticity. The numerical statements in ch. i-iv are 
such that they repel every suspicion of forgery. There 
could be no motive for any fabrication of this descrip- 
tion. The numbering of the people is in perfect har- 
mony with Exod. xxxviii, 26. The amount is here 
stated in round numbers, because a general survey only 
was required. When requisite, the more exact numbers 
are also added (iii, 89, 43). A later forger would cer- 
tainly have affected to possess the most exact knowledge 
of those circumstances, and consequently would have 
given, not round, but particularly definite numbers. 

The account of the setting apart of the tribe of Levi 
has been especially urged as bearing the marks of fiction ; 
but this account is strongly confirmed by the distribution 
of the cities of the Levites (Numb, xxxv ; Josh. xxi). 
This distribution is an undeniable fact, and the exist- 
ence of these Lcvitical towns may be appealed to as a 
document proving that the Levites were really set 
apart. Our opponents have vainly endeavored to find 
contradictions: for instance, in the system of tithing 
(ch. xviii), which, they say, is not mentioned in Deu- 
teronomy, where the tithes are applied to different pur- 
poses (Dent, xii, 6, 7, 17-19; xiv, 22 sq. ; xxvi, 12-15). 
But there were two sorts of tithes : one appointed for the 
maintenance of the Levites, and the other to defray the 
expenses of public banquets, of which the Levites also 
partook on account of their position in society (comp. 
Nell, xiii, 10; Tobit i, 7). 

It has also been asserted that the book of Numbers 
contradicts itself in ch. iv, 2, 3, and viii, 24, with respect 
to the proper age of Levites for doing duty. But the 
first of these passages speaks about carrying the taber- 
nacle, and the second about performing sacred functions 
in the tabernacle. To carry the tabernacle was heavier 
work, and required an age of thirty years. The functions 
within the tabernacle were comparatively easy, for 
which an age of twenty-five years was deemed sufficient. 

The opinions of those writers who deem that the book 
of Numbers had a mythical character are in contradic- 
tion with passages like x, 26 sq., where Ilobab is re- 
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quested by Moses to aid the march through the wilder- 
ness. Such passages were written by a conscientious 
reporter, whose object was to state facts, who did not 
con tine himself merely to the relation of miracles, and 
who does not conceal the natural occurrences which 
preceded the marvellous events in ch. xi sq. IIow are 
our opponents able to reconcile these facts ? Here again 
they require the aid of a new hypothesis, and speak of 
fragments loosely connected. 

The author of the book of Numbers proves himself 
to be intimately acquainted with Egypt. The produc- 
tions mentioned in eh. xi, 5 are, according to the most 
accurate investigations, really those which in that coun- 
try chiefly served for food. In ch. xiii and xxii we find a 
notice concerning Zoan (Tanis), which indicates an ex- 
act knowledge of Egyptian history, as well in the author 
as in his readers. In ch. xvii, 2, where the writing of 
a name on a stick is mentioned, we find an allusion 
characteristic of Egyptian customs (comp. Wilkinson, 
Manners and Customs of the Ancient Eyyptians, i, 388). 

The history of the rebellion of the sous of Korah (xvi, 
17) has certainly some coloring of the marvellous, but 
it nevertheless bears the stamp of truth. It is absurd to 
suppose that a poet who wrote ch. xvii, G sq., in order to 
magnify the priestly dignity, should have represented 
the Levites themselves as the chief authors of these 
criminal proceedings. This circumstance is the more 
important, because the descendants of Korah (xxvi, 11) 
afterwards became one of the most distinguished Le- 
vitical families. In this position we find them as early 
as the times of David; so that it is inconceivable how 
anybody should have entertained the idea of inventing 
crime to be charged upon one of the ancestors of this 
illustrious family. 

Many vestiges of antiquity are found in ch. xxi. The 
whole chapter, indeed, bears a characteristically antique 
impress, which manifests itself in all those ancient po- 
ems that are here communicated only in fragments, as 
required for the illustration of the narrative. Even 
such critical sceptics as De Wette consider these poems 
to be relics of the Mosaic period. But they are so 
closely connected with history as to be unintelligible 
without a knowledge of the facts to which they refer. 
Narratives like the history of Balaam (ch. xxii-xxiv) 
furnish also numerous proofs of their high antiquity. 
These confirmations are of the greatest importance, on 
account of the many marvellous and enigmatical points 
of the narrative. Compare, for instance, the geograph- 
ical statements, which are uncommonly accurate, in ch. 
xxii, 1, 3G, 30; xxiii, 14, 15, 27, 28; see Ilcngstenberg’s 
Gesch . E He can's (Berlin, 1842), p. 221 sq. (See above.) 

The nations particularly mentioned in Balaam’s 
prophecy — the Amalekites, Edomites, Moabites, and 
Kenites — belong to the Mosaic period. In ch. xxiv, 
7, it is stated that the king of Israel would be greater 
than Agag; and it can be proved that Agag was a 
standing title of the Amalekitish princes, and that conse- 
quently there is no necessity to refer this declaration to 
that king Agag whom Saul vanquished. The Kenites, 
at a later period, disappeared entirely from history. A 
prophet from Mesopotamia was likely to make particu- 
lar mention of Assluir (xxiv, 22). There is also a re- 
markable prediction that persons sailing from the coast 
of Chittim should subdue Asshur and Eber (xxiv, 24). 
The inhabitants of the West should vanquish the 
dwellers in the East. The writers who consider the 
predictions of Balaam to have been written after the 
events to which they refer bring ns down to so late a 
period as the Grecian age, in which the whole passage 
conld have been inserted only under the supposition of 
most arbitrary dealings with history. The truth of the 
Biblical narrative here asserts its power. There occur 
similar accounts, in which it is strikingly evident that 
the}’’ proceeded from the hands of an author contempo- 
rary with the events: for instance, ch. xxxii, in which 
the distribution of the transjordauic territory is re- 
corded; and even the account, which has so frequently 


been attacked, concerning the Ilavoth-jair, the small 
towns, or rather tent- villages of Jair (xxxii. 41, 42; 
comp. Judg. x, 4; Dent, iii, 14), is fully justified on a 
closer examination. 

The list of stations in ch. xxxiii is an important 
document, which could not have originated in a poeti- 
cal imagination. This list contains a survey of the 
whole route of the Israelites, and mentions individual 
places only in case the Israelites abode there for a con- 
siderable period. It is not the production of a diligent 
compiler, but rather the original work of an author well 
versed in the circumstances of that period. A later au- 
thor would certainly have avoided the appearance of 
some contradictions, such as that in Numb, xxxiii, 30, 
31, comp, with Dent, x, 6. This contradiction may best 
be removed by observing that the book of Numbers 
speaks of the expedition of the Israelites in the second 
year of their wanderings, and the book of Deuteronomy 
of their expedition in the fortieth year. The list of 
stations contains also important historical notices; those, 
for instance, in Numb, xxxiii, 4, 9, 14, 38. These no- 
tices demonstrate the accurate historical information of 
the author. 

The great fact, which is the basis of the narrative of 
this whole book, namely, the sojourn of the Israelites 
during forty years in the wilderness, is not open to any 
just objection. The manner in which the narrator states 
this fact we have mentioned above. A view so strictly 
theocratical, and a description so purely objective, are 
most befitting the law-giver himself. Modern criticism 
has chiefiy taken offence at the statement that Jehovah 
had announced all this as a punishment to be indicted 
upon the people. This, they say, is incomprehensible. 
However, the fact stands firm that the Israelites really 
abode forty years in the wilderness. This fact is proved 
in the Scriptures by many other testimonies. Hence 
arises the question how this protracted abode was occa- 
sioned, and what induced Moses to postpone or give up 
the conquest of Canaan. De Wette says that such res- 
ignation, in giving up a plan to which one has devoted 
the full half of a life, is not human. Goethe asserted 
that bv such a representation the picture of Moses is en- 
tirely disfigured. All this renders the problem of our 
opponents the more difficult. De Wette says, “ Who 
knows what happened in that long period ?” This ques- 
tion would amount to a confession of our entire igno- 
rance concerning the real turning-point of the history of 
Israel, and would make an enormous and most striking 
gap in universal history. It is incredible that no tra- 
dition should have been preserved in which was told 
to posterity what was here most important, even if it 
should have been much disfigured. It is incredible that 
there should have been communicated only what was 
comparatively insignificant. If that were the case, the 
traditions of Israel would form a perfectly isolated phe- 
nomenon. Thus the history of Israel itself would be 
something incomprehensible. Either the history is in- 
conceivable, or the astounding fact is, indeed, a truth. 
The resignation of Moses, and the sojourn of the people 
in the wilderness, can be explained only by assuming an 
extraordinary divine intervention. A merely natural 
interpretation is here completely futile. The problem 
can only be solved by assuming that the whole pro- 
ceeded from the command of God, which is uncon- 
ditionally obeyed by his servant, and to which even the 
rebellious people must bow, because they have amply 
experienced that without God they can do nothing. — 
Kit to. 

IV. Commentai'ies. — The exegetical helps on the en- 
tire book of Numbers alone are not numerous. Besides 
those of the Church fathers, contained in their works, we 
specify the following: Chv trams, Enarrationes (Vitemb. 
1572, 1580, 8vo) ; Attersoll, Commentarie (Lond. 1G18, 
fob); also in Dutch (Amst. 1GG7, fob); Lorinus, Com - 
mentarii (Lugd. 1622, fob); Patrick, Commentai'y (Lond. 
1G99, 4to) ; Jaroslav, "1*1X3 (in Mendelssohn’s Penta- 
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(e ueh, Berl. 1783, 8vo, and often si nee) ; Horsley, Notes 
(in Bib. Critica, vol. i) ; Camming, Readings (Lond. 
1855, 8vo). See Pentateuch. 

NUMBERS, Sacred. In a mystical sense, one is 
Unity; two, represents Unity repeated; three, the Cre- 
ator, Trinity; four, the world, and by the Second Adam, 
paradise; five, the synagogue; six, perfection and cre- 
ation, the hour when Jesus was crucified; seven, rest, 
as in the Sabbath, love, grace, pardon, composed of 
three and four; eight, beatitude and resurrection (eight 
persons were saved at the deluge); nine, angels; ten, 
the law of fear or salvation, in allusion to the denarius 
given to the laborers in the vineyard; twelve, apostles; 
fourteen, perfection ; three hundred, redemption; fifty, 
beatitude; one hundred, virgins; sixty, widows; and 
thirty, wives, according to St. Jerome on Matt, xiii, 8; 
888, Jesous the Saviour. The uneven number of the 
collects in Mass, three, five, or seven, was symbolical of 
the Church, desire of unity. See Walcott, Sacred Ar- 
chaeology, p. 403. 

Nume'nius (fovpip’iog), son of Antiochus, was 
sent by Jonathan on an embassy to Rome (1 Macc. xii, 
10) and Sparta (xii, 17) to renew the friendly connec- 
tions between these nations and the Jews, B.C. cir. 144. 
It appears that he had not returned from his mission at 
the death of Jonathan (xiv, 22, 23). He was again de- 
spatched to Rome by Simon, B.C. cir. 141 (xiv, 24), 
where he was well received, and obtained letters in fa- 
vor of his countrymen, addressed to the various Eastern 
powers dependent on the republic, B.C. 139 (xv, 15 sq.). 
—Smith. See Lucius. 

Numenius (No vptpnog) of Apamea, in Syria, a 
Greek philosopher who lived in the second half of the 2d 
century A.D., was one of the first philosophers who at- 
tempted to reconcile the Greek schools with the Oriental 
doctrines, a conciliation previoush r undertaken by Philo, 
and later by Plotinus. The personal history of Nume- 
nius is unknown, but it appears that he acquired a great 
reputation, and we often find him quoted with Cronins 
by the Neoplatonic philosophers as one of the chiefs of 
the new school. Nothing precise is known as to the opin- 
ions of Cronins; those of Numenius are better known. 
Numerous fragments of his works, quoted by Origen, 
Theodoret, and Eusebius, show the essential features of 
his philosophy, lie professed much respect for the 
Oriental religions and doctrines, including Judaism and 
Christianity. ‘‘I know,” says Origen, “that the Py- 
thagorean Numenius, who lias explained Plato, and 
who was so well versed in the philosophy of Pythago- 
ras, quotes in many places of his works passages from 
Moses and the prophets, and he skilfully discovers the 
hidden meaning, lie has done this in his work enti- 
tled Epops, in his book upon Numbers, and in his trea- 
tise upon Space. Much more, in his third book 4 Of 
the Supreme Good’ he quotes a fragment from the his- 
tory of Jesus Christ, of which he seeks the hidden in- 
terpretation.” In his eclecticism, more fervent than 
enlightened, Numenius endeavored to bring back Plato, 
whom he calls an Attic Moses, to Pythagoras, and Py- 
thagoras himself to the wise men of the East, so that 
the Platonieo-Pvthagorean philosophy, the true Greek 
philosophy, restored to its original purity, and freed 
from the interpolations of Aristotle and the Stoies, is 
identical with the dogmas and mysteries of the Brah- 
min, the Jews, Magi, and Egyptians. He sustained 
this proposition in a treatise entitled Ilfpi tojv ILW- 
rojvog a7roppi]T(i)v, and in lRpi rijg tujv ’AKadrjfiaiiciov 
TTfjuc; ilXdrwva ciaardfrewg. Many fragments remain 
of this treatise, which give a poor idea of it. An eru- 
dition without criticism is found in it, many stories, and 
no discussions at all truly philosophic. His treatise 
ntpi rd)'«£ou is better, lie endeavored to demon- 
strate in it, in opposition to the Stoics, that life can 
neither issue from the elements, which are in a perpetual 
state of change and transition, nor from matter, which is 
movable, inanimate, and which is not in itself an object 
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of intelligence; on the contrary, life, in order to be capa- 
ble of resisting the principle of death which is in matter, 
must be incorporeal and immutable, eternally present, in- 
dependent of time, simple, and unable to experience mod- 
ifications, either by its own will or by the will of other 
beings. Life is, then, a spiritual principle (uouc) iden- 
tical with the first God, who exists in himself and 
through himself, and who is the sovereign good (W, 
aya&ov). But as this absolute and immutable princi- 
ple cannot be active and creative, it is necessary to ad- 
mit a second God (o dtvrepog Seog, 6 njfaovpyacbg Sfdc) 
proceeding from the first, who, as bond and author of 
matter, communicates his energy to the intellectual es- 
sences, and infuses his spirit through all ereatures. 
This second God contemplates the first (perovaia rov 
7 rpwrou), and it is upon the ideas that he sees in the 
sovereign good that he arranges the world. The first 
God communicates his ideas to the second, without de- 
I priving himself of them, the same as we communicate 
our knowledge (t7ri(7T)}{ir)') to another without losing 
anything. We see that Numenius attributes to his sec- 
ond God a double duty: first, to contemplate the ideal; 
secondly, to arrange the world upon this ideal. This 
duality of functions led the philosopher to double his 
second God, and he thus obtained a Trinity. The con- 
nections between these two Gods, which are at the same 
time two and one, are not clearly established in the frag- 
ments which remain to us of Numenius. As for his 
theories upon the soul, they are still more uncertain; 
but the little that we know of them shows that in his 
psychology, as in his metaphysics, Numenius confound- 
ed the theories of Plato with the Oriental theories, ac- 
corded very little plaee to scientific investigation, ami 
delivered himself too much to his own imagination. 
See Suidas, s. v. ’Qpiytrijg, N ovfiijvior ; Porphyry, 
Vita Plot mi ; Eusebius, Free pa ratio evangelica; Origen, 
Adv. Celsum; Ritter, Gesch. der alien Philos. iv, 427. 
etc.; Kingsley, Philos, of Alexandria, p. 94 sq. ; Simon, 
Hist, de VEcole d'A lexandrie ; Vacherot, Hist, de VEcole 
d'A lexandrie ; Dictionnaire des Sciences Philosophiqnes ; 
Ueberweg, Ilist. Philos, i, 234, 237 sq. ; Smith, Did. of 
Class. JJiog. s. v. 

Numerale, the same book as the Compotns, or 
Calendar (q. v.). See Waleott, Sacred Archaeology, 
p. 403. 

Ntimidicus of Carthage, a Christian martyr of 
the early Church, flourished at the African city after 
which he is surnamed near the middle of the 3d century. 
For his exemplary conduct in the persecution bishop 
Cyprian made him a presbyter. It is related of Numid- 
ieus that, after having inspired many with courage to 
suffer martyrdom, and seen his own wife perish at the 
stake, he had himself, when half burned and covered 
under a heap of stones, been left for dead. His daugh- 
ter went to search under the stones for the body of her 
father, in order to bury it. Great was her joy at finding 
him still giving signs of life, and her filial assiduities 
finally succeeded in completely restoring him. We 
know little else of the personal history of Numidiens. 
He died near the close of the centurv. See Neander, 
Ck. Hist, i, 133. 

Numismatics (Laf. nitmnius and numisma , mon- 
ey), the science which treats of coins and medals. A 
coin is a piece of metal of a fixed weight stamped by 
authority of government, and employed as a circulating 
medium. A medal is a piece struck to commemorate 
an event. The study of numismatics has an important 
bearing on history. Coins have been the means of as- 
certaining the names of forgotten countries and cities, 
their position, their chronology, the succession of their 
kings, their usages, civil, military, and religious, and the 
style of their art. On their respective coins we can look 
on undoubtedly accurate representations of Mitliridates, 
Julius Qesar, Augustus, Nero, Caracalla. and read their 
character and features. 

The metals which have generally been used for coin' 
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ago are gold, silver, and copper. In each elass is com- 
prised the alloy occasionally substituted for it, as elec- 
trum (fin alloy of gold and silver) for gold, billon for 
silver, bronze for copper, and potin (an alloy softer than 
billon) for silver and copper. The side of a coin which 
bears the most important device or inscription is called 
the obverse, the other side the reverse. The words or 
letters on a coin are called its inscription; an inscription 
surrounding the border is called the legend. When the 
lower part of the reverse is distinctly separated from 
the main device it is called the exergue (Gr. tpyov , 
without the work), and often bears a secondary inscrip- 
tion, with the date or place of mintage. The field is 
the space on the surface of the coin unoccupied by the 
principal device or inscription. 

In the present article we shall consider only the types 
of coin prevailing in ancient times. 

I. Heathen Coins. — 1. The Lydians are supposed to 
have been the first people who used coined money, 
about 700 or 800 years before the Christian tera ; and 
their example was soon after followed by the different 
states of Greece, the earliest Greek coins be- 
ing those of HSgina. In its early stages the 
process of coining consisted in placing a lump 
of metal of a fixed weight, and approaching 
to a globular form, over a die, on which was 
engraved the religious or national symbol to 
be impressed. A wedge or punch placed at 
the back of the metal was held steadily with 
one hand, and struck by a hammer with the 
other, till the metal was sufficiently fixed in 
the die to receive a good impression. The 
impression was a guarantee of the weight 
of the piece. From the nature of the proc- 
ess, the earliest coins had a lumpish appear- 
ance, and on their reverse was a rough, ir- 
regular, hollow square, corresponding to a similar 
square on the punch, devised for the purpose of keep- 
ing the coin steady when struck by the coining ham- 
mer. The original coins of Asia Minor were of gold, 
those of Greece of silver. The earliest coins bear em- 
blems of a sacred character, often embodying some legend 
regarding the foundation of the state, as the pkoca or seal 
on the coins of the Phocians, which alludes to the shoal 
of seals said to have followed the fleet during the emi- 
gration of the people. Fig. 1 represents a very early 


markable series of so-ealled “ encased” coins struck in 
Magna Gracia, of which the reverse is an exact repeti- 
tion in concave of the relief of the obverse. These coins 
are thin, flat, sharp in relief, and beautifully executed. 

2. The inscriptions on the earliest Greek coins consist 
of a single letter, the initial of the city where they were 
struck. The remaining letters, or a portion of them, 
were afterwards added, the name, when in full, being 
in the genitive case. Monograms sometimes occur in 
addition to the name, or part name, of the place. The 
first coin bearing the name of a king is the tetradrachm 
(or piece of four drachmae) of Alexander I. of Macedon. 

Among the early coins of Asia, one of the most cele- 
brated is the stater Daricus or Daric, named from Da- 
rius Hystaspis. It had for symbol an archer kneeling 
on one knee, and seems to have been coined for the 
Greek colonies of Asia by their Persian conquerors. In 
the reign of Philip of Macedon, the coinage of Greece 
had attained its full development, having a perfect re- 
verse. One of the earliest specimens of the complete 
coin is a beautiful medal struck at Syracuse (lig. 3), 




Fig. 1. 

double stater of Miletus, in Ionia, of which the type is 
the lion’s head, derived from Persia and Assyria, and as- 
sociated with the worship of Cybcle, a symbol which is 
continued in the later coinage of Miletus. Types of this 
kind were succeeded by portraits of protecting deities. 
The earliest coins of Athens have the owl, as type of 
the goddess Athene; at a later period the head of the 
goddess herself takes its place, the owl afterwards re- 
appearing on the reverse. The punch-mark, at first a 
rudely roughed square, soon assumed the more sightly 
form of deep, wedge-like indents, which in later speci- 
mens become more regular, till they form themselves 
into a tolerably symmetrical 
square. In the next stage the 
indents become shallower, and 
consist of four squares forming 
one large one. The surround- 
ing of the punch-mark with a 
band bearing a name, and the 
introduction of a head in its 
centre, as in the annexed fig- 
ure (fig. 2), gradually led to the 
Fig. 2. perfect reverse. There is a rc- 



with the head of Proserpine accompanied by dolphins, 
and for reverse a victor in the Olympic games in a char- 
iot receiving a wreath from Victory — a type which is 
also found on the reverse of the staters of Philip of 
Macedon, known as Philips, and largely imitated by 
other states. Coins of Alexander the Great are abun- 
dant, many having been struck after his conquests in the 
Greek towns of Asia. A rose distinguishes those struck 
at Rhodes, a bee those struck at Ephesus, etc.; these 
are all types generally accompanying the figure of Zeus 
on the reverse; on the obverse is the head of Hercules, 
which has sometimes been supposed to be that of Alex- 
ander himself. It would rather seem, however, that 
the conqueror’s immediate successors were the first who 
placed their portrait on the coins, and that under a shal- 
low pretence of deification — Lvsimachus as a descendant 
of Bacchns, and Selcucus of Apollo, clothed in the attri- 
butes of these deities. Two most beautiful and impor- 
tant series of Greek coins are those of the Selcucidoe, in 
Asia, of silver, and of the Lagidoe or Ptolemies, in Egypt, 
of gold. 

3. Roman coins belong to three different series, known 
as the Republican, the Family, and the Imperial. 

a. The so-called Republican, the earliest coinage, be- 
gan at an early period of Roman history, and subsisted 
till B.C. 80. Its standard metal was copper, or rather <xs 
or bronze, an alloy of copper. The standard unit was 
the poundweight, divided into twelve ounces. The res, 
or as, or pound of bronze, is said to have received a 
state impress as early as the reign of Scrvius Tullius, 
B.C. 578. This gigantic piece was oblong like a brick, 
and stamped with the representation of an ox or sheep, 
whence the word^cc»« 2 «, from pecus, cattle. The full 
pound of the as was gradually reduced, always retaining 
the twelve (nominally) uncial subdivisions, till its actual 
weight came to be no more than a quarter of an ounce. 
About the time when the as had diminished to nine 
ounces, the square form was exchanged for the circular. 
This large copper coin, called the as grave, was not struck 
with the punch, but east, and exhibited on the obverse 
the Janus bifrons, and on the reverse the prow of a ship, 
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with the numeral I. Of the fractions of the as, the sex- 
tans, nr sixth part, generally bears the head of Mercury, 
and the uneia, or ounce piece (tig. 4), that of Minerva; 


Fig. 

these pieces being further distinguished by dots or knobs, 
one for eacli ounce. There were circular pieces as high 
as the decussis, or piece of twelve asses, presenting a 
head of Roma (or Minerva), but none are known to 
have been coined till the weight of the as had dimin- 
ished to four ounces. The Roman uncial coinage ex- 
tended to the other states of Italy, where a variety of 
types were introduced, including mythological heads 
and animals. In the reign of Augustus, the as was vir- 
tually superseded by the sestertius, called by numisma- 
tists the first bronze, about the size of an English penny, 
which was at first of the value of 24, afterwards of 4 
asses. The sestertius derived its value from the silver 
denarius, of which it was the fourth. The half of the 
sestertius was the dupondius (known as the second 
bronze), and the half of the dupondius was called the 
assarium, an old name of the as. The assariuin is known 
to numismatists as the third bronze. 

Silver was first coined at Rome about B.C. 281, the 
standard being founded on the Greek drachma, then 
equivalent in value to ten asses; the new coin was there- 
fore called a denarius, or piece of ten asses. The earliest 
silver coined at Rome has on the obverse the head of 
Roma (differing from Minerva by having wings at- 
tached to the helmet) ; on the reverse is a quadriga or 
biga, or the Dioscuri. Among various other types which 
occur in the silver of the Italian towns subject to Rome 
are the horse’s head and galloping horse, both very beau- 
tiful. During the social war the revolted states coined 
money independently of Rome, and used various devices 
to distinguish it as Italian and not Roman money. 

The earliest gold coins seem to have been issued about 
B.C. 90, and consisted of the scriipnlum, equivalent to 20 
sestertii, and the double and treble scrupulum. These 
pieces bear the head of Mars on the obverse, and on the 
reverse an eagle standing on a thunderbolt, with the in- 
scription “ Roma” on the exergue. The large early re- 
publican coins were cast, not struck. 

b. The Family Coins begin about B.C. 170, and about 
B.C. 80 they entirely supersede the coins first described. 
Those families who successively held offices connected 
with the public mint acquired the right first to inscribe 
their names on the money, afterwards to introduce sym- 
bols of events in their own family history. These types 
gradually superseded the natural ones; the portrait of an 
ancestor followed; and then the portrait of a living citi- 
zen, Julius Ciesar. 

c. Under the empire the copper sestertius, which had 
displaced the as, continued the monetary standard. A 
magnificent series exists of the first bronzes of the em- 
perors from Augustus to Gallienus. While it v’as the 
privilege of the emperors to coin gold and silver, copper 
could only be coined ex senatiisconsulto , which from the 
time of Augustus was expressed on the coins by the let- 
ters S.C., or EX S.C. The obverse of the imperial coins 
bears the portraits of the successive emperors, sometimes 
of the empress or other members of the imperial family; 
and the reverse represents some event, military or social, 
of the emperor’s reign, sometimes allegorized. The em- 
peror’s name and title are inscribed on the obverse, and 
sometimes partly continued on the reverse; the inscrip- 
tion on the reverse generally relates to the subject delin- 


eated ; and towards the close of the 8d century the ex- 
ergue of the reverse is occupied by the name of the town 
where the coin is struck. The coins of Augustus and 
those of Livia, Antonia, and Agrippina the elder have 
much artistic merit. The workmanship of Nero’s sester- 
tii is very beautiful. The coins of Vespasian and Titus 
commemorate the conquest of Jtukea. The Colosseum 
appears on a sestertius of Vespasian. The coins of Tra- 
jan are noted for their architectural types. Hadrian’s 
coins commemorate his journeys. The coins and medals 
of Antonine, Marcus Aurelius, and the two Faustinas are 
well executed, as are also those of Commodus, of 'whom 
a remarkable medallion relates to the conquest of Brit- 
ain. There is a rapid falling off in design after the time 
of Commodus, and base silver comes extensively into use 
in the reign of Caraealla. Gallienus introduced the prac- 
tice of coining money of copper washed with silver. 

The colonial and provincial money of this period was 
very inferior to that coined in Rome. In the coins of 
the provinces which had been formed out of the Greek 
empire the obverse bears the emperor’s head, and the 
reverse generally the chief temple of the gods in the 
city of coinage; the inscriptions are in Greek. In the 
imperial coins of Alexandria appear such characteristic 
devices as the heads of Jupiter Ammon, Isis, and Cano- 
pus, the sphinx, the serpent, the lotus, and the wheat- 
ear. Colonial coins were at first distinguished by a 
team of oxen, afterwards by banners, the number of 
which indicated the number of legions from which the 
colony had been drawn. 

After the time of Gallienus the colonial money and 
the Greek imperial money, except that of Alexandria, 
ceased, and much of the Roman coinage was executed 
in the provinces, the name of the town of issue appear- 
ing on the exergue. Diocletian introduced a new piece 
of money, called the follis, which became the chief coin 
of the lower empire. The first bronze disappeared 
after Gallienus, and the second disappears after Diocle- 
tian, the third bronze diminishing to ^th of an ounce. 
With the establishment of Christianity under Constan- 
tine a few Christian types are introduced. The third 
bronze of that emperor has the Labarum (q. v.), with 
the monogram I1IS. Large medallions, called contor- 
niati, encircled with a deep groove, belong to this pe- 
riod, and seem to have been prizes for distribution at 
the public games. Pagan types recur on the coins of 
Julian; and after his time the third bronze disappears. 

The money of the Byzantine empire forms a link be- 
tween the subject of ancient and that of modern coins. 
The portrait of the emperor on the obverse is after the 
10th century supported by some protecting saint. The 
reverse has at first such types as Victory with a cross, 
afterwards a representation of the Saviour or the Virgin ; 
in some instances, the Virgin supporting the walls of 
Constantinople. Latin is gradually superseded by Greek 
in the inscriptions, and wholly disappears by the time 
of Alexius I. The chief gold piece was the solidus or 
nomisma, which was long famed in commerce for its pu- 
rity, and circulated largely in the w'est as well as the 
east of Europe. — Chambers. 

II. Jewish Coinage .— The oldest extant Jewish coins 
are held by the best authorities to belong to the period 
of the Asmoiuean priuces. About the year B.C. 139 An- 
tiochus VII (Sidetes), the son of Demetrius I, granted 
to Simon Maccabieus, “ the priest and prince of the 
Jews,” the right of coining money. This was to be 
“with his own stamp,” and to be current “in his own 
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country” — “#c«i t7rsrp£\pa goi Troip^ai Kup/ia Uiov vo- ' 
inapa t/j (TOlf ” (1 Macc. xv. 2-9). Of this privi- 
lege Simon availed himself, and the shekel and half- 
shekel appeared in silver, and several pieces in copper. I 
The shekel presents on the obverse the legend “ Shekel 
of Israel ;” a cup or chalice, above which appears to have 
been the date of the year of Simon’s government in 
which it was struck, lie verse, “Jerusalem the Holy;” 
a triple lily or hyacinth. It is generally believed that 
the devices on this coin are intended to represent the 
pot that held manna and Aaron’s rod that budded. Of 
the first there could only be a traditional recollection; 



and though Aaron’s rod is said to have produced almond- 
blossoms, and the flower on the reverse of the shekel re- 
sembles rather the hyacinth than the almond-blossom, 
yet regard being had to Jewish feelings, and the proba- 
bility that the dies were engraved by Greek artists, it 
will seem safer to accept the common belief on the sub- 
ject than any other. The half-shekel resembles the 
shekel, and they occur with the dates of the first, second, 
third, and fourth year of Simon. 

The copper pieces bear a different stamp. A coin has 
been found in copper of the type of the silver shekel, 
having the date of the fourth year of Simon ; but there 
seems to be every reason to believe that this was either 
plated or intended to be so, and therefore a counterfeit. 
The other copper coins known are parts of the copper ; 
shekel — the half, the quarter, and the sixth. The entire 
copper shekel has not been found. The half-shekel bears 
on the obverse the legend, “In the fourth year — one 
half;” two bunches of thickly leaved branches, between 



Copper Half-shekel of Simon Maccabaeus. 


which is a citron. Reverse, “The Redemption of Sion;” 
a palm-tree between two baskets of dates and other fruits. 
The quarter presents an obverse similar to that of the I 
half, hut without the citron, and has a corresponding j 
difference in the legend. Reverse, the same legend as 



Copper (Quarter-shekel of Sitnon Maccabams. 


the preceding, but a citron takes the place of the palm- 
tree and baskets. The sixth part of the shekel exhibits 



Copper Sixth-part-shekel of Simon Maccabams. 



a totally different type. Obverse, “The Redemption of 
Sion;” a cup like that *011 the silver shekel. Reverse, 
“In the fourth year;” a bundle of branches between 
two citrons. The palm-tree on these coins is well 
chosen as an emblem of the country. In subsequent 
times the captive Juda?a was represented as sitting 
under a palm-tree ; and the palm-branch appears on 
many of the coins struck by the Jewish princes. The 
palm-branch, the myrtle, the willow, and the citron 
composed the token which every Israelite was com- 
manded to bear in his hand at the feast of tabernacles. 
This was called the “ lulab ” — a word which simply 
means a palm-branch, and this is represented on the 
copper coins before described. While the lulah was 
borne in the right hand, the citron or elliroy was car- 
ried in the left. This, too, appears on the coins of Simon 
Maccabanis ; and thus the wdiole of the coinage of this 
great man becomes highly symbolical, and was calcu- 
lated to keep up the national feeling which he had so 
powerfully excited. On the murder of Simon in the 
year B.C. 135, his son John, who assumed the name of 
llyrcanus, succeeded to the dignity of high-priest, and 
ruled for nearly thirty years. Of this prince we have 
a great number of coins ; but they are only of copper, 
and present a totally different type from those of his 
illustrious father. Obverse, in five lines, surrounded by 
a wreath of laurel or olive, “John, High-Priest, and the 
Confederation of the Jews.” Reverse, two cornucopia}, 
between which is a poppy-head, a pomegranate, or per- 
haps a citron. There 

are several varieties Av) 

of this coin, one of 
which bears over the 
obverse inscription 
the Greek letter A, 

which is supposed to „ „ . . T . T r 

. ^ 1 1 ... Copper Coiu of John Hj-rcanus. 

indicate an alliance 

between John and Antiochus Sidetes or Alexander Balas. 
The type of the cornucopia} is of Egyptian origin, and 
may on these coins be intended to indicate the con- 
tinued prosperity of the country. 

The next coins are those of Judas Aristolnilus, which 
offer the same type as 
those of John Hy rea- 
lms. They do not bear 
the title of king, al- 
though Judas is said 
by Josephus to have 
so styled himself (Anf. 
xx, 10, 1). He reigned 
only one year, and his 
coins are extremely rare. They have been erroneously 
ascribed to Judas Maccabams. 

To Judas Aristobulus succeeded bis brother Alexander 
Janmeus, B.C. 105. lie is called in the Talmud J annul , 
and on his coins Jonathan or Jehonathan. 1 1 is coins, 
which are numerous, have a peculiar historical interest. 
They may be divided into two classes — first, those with 
Hebrew inscriptions on the obverse and Greek on the 
reverse; and, sec- 
ondly, those wholly 
Hebrew. The bilin- 
gual coins present — 
obverse, “The King 
Jehonathan;” a half- 
opened flower : re- 
verse, an anchor with 
two cross-trees, within an inner circle; BA2IAEQ2 
AAESANAPOV (“of the King Alexander”). Another 
has — obverse, a palm-branch ; reverse, a flower. Another 
the Hebrew inscription “Jonathan the^King,” written in 
the intermediate spaces of a star with eight rays. See 
Ai.exandeu Jann.eus. The anchor was borrowed 
from the coins of the Seleucida?. The star is supposed 
by some to allude to the prophecy of Balaam, “ There 
shall come a star out of Jacob,” and to indicate that the 
king imagined himself to be accomplishing that proph- 



Coppev Coin of Judas Aristobu- 
lus. 



Copper Coin of Alexander Jannams. 
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ecv. Others, how- 
ever, regard this fig- 
ure as that of the 
spokes of a wheel. It 
seems that Alexan- 
der's coinage gave 
great offence to the 
Pharisees on account 
of its Greek charac- 
ters and heathen types. They were, moreover, jeal- 
ous of his increasing power, and considered that they 
had many causes to dislike his government. They 



Another Coiu of Alexander Jau- 
meus. 


Priest and the Confederation of the Jews.” Another, 
which seems to be a half-shekel, bears the Greek name 
and title within a wreath. Reverse, “Mattathias, lligh- 
Priest;” a single cornucopia, on each side a leaf. Anoth- 
er, the obverse of which is obliterated, bears a single 
cornucopia, with the name and title in Greek in two 
straight lines. This is probably a quarter of a copper 
shekel. From these coins it is manifest that the name 
Antigonus is the Greek equivalent of Mattathias. 

In the year B.C. 37 Herod I, surnamed the Great, 
after the execution of Antigonus, ascended the throne. 
Considering the position and resources he attained, there 


attacked him while he was officiating as high-priest, could scarcely fail to be coins with his image and super- 
beat him with their luhtbs , and pelted him with their scription. It will be observed, however, that since the 
ethrogs . This outbreak cost the lives of six thousand silver coinage of Simon Maccaba?us, no issue has ap- 
of the insurgents. A civil war ensued, in which fifty peared in that metal. The Romans prohibited, in all 
thousand of the Jews were slain. Towards the close of | countries subject to their dominion, the coinage of gold, 

and permitted that of silver only to a few important 
cities, among which Jerusalem was not included. The 
money, therefore, of llerod and his family is all of cop- 
per. The coins of Herod the Great do not exhibit his 
head. The most common represents on the obverse 
what it seems most reasonable to call a helmet with 
cheek-pieces ; above it, on each side, a palm-branch ; 
in the centre between them is sometimes a star. Re- 
verse, a tripod, BASIAEQS HPQAOV; on one side of 
the tripod the year of the reign, on the other a mono- 
gram. See Herod the Great. Another gives the 
legend round the helmet, and the Macedonian shield 
on the reverse. Another presents the name and titles 
round a caduceus, with the date and monogram in the 



Later Coiu of Alexander Jan- 
nanis. 


his reign he appears to have been on better terms with 
his subjects, and abandoned the coinage which had so 
greatly incensed them. II is second coinage, therefore, 
substitutes the sacerdotal for the royal titles, and re- 
turns to the Hebrew 
5 ^ an S ua S e ‘ ^ resembles 

that of his immediate 
predecessors. Obverse, 
“Jonathan the lligh- 
Priest and the Confed- 
eration of the Jews,” in 
five lines, and within a 
wreath; reverse, the cornucopia? and poppy-head or cit- 
ron. A variety of this coin leaves out the word “ con- 
federation.” 

On the death of Alexander Jan mens, his queen, Alex- 
andra, succeeded to his authority. By the help of the 
Fharisces she reigned 
nine years — B.C. 78 
to G9. We have one 
coin which — singu- 
larly enough, since 
she seems to have 
continued in the fa- 
vor of the Pharisees 
— bears her name in Greek characters, gives her the j 
title of queen, and recurs to the heathen type of the 
anchor. Obverse, A AES AN A : BASIAIS (“Alexandra 
the Queen”); reverse, a star with eight rays; some 
traces of an inscription in Hebrew, which De Saulcv 
considers may have been a royal title (A T um. Jvd. pi. 
iv, No. 13). To her succeeded her son Hyrcanus II. 
of whom we have no coins. Then for a short period 
Aristobulus II and Alexander II, the brothers of Hyr- 
canus, reigned. The latter struck coins of the same 
type as the Greek ones of his father, bearing the anchor, 
the star, and the vase, and giving the name in Greek 
only with the royal title. From the year B.C. 47 to 40 
Hyrcanus was restored, but we have no coins extant 
which can be attributed to him. 

The last coins of the Asmomean dynasty are those of 
Antigonus, B.C. 40 to 37. This prince was the. son of 
Aristobulus II : and by the aid of the Partliians and 
the support of Antony be drove Herod out of Jcrusa- 



Coppcr Coin of the Queen Alex- 
andra. 



Medium-size Copper Coin of Herod the Great. 

field. Reverse, a leaved pomegranate. Another, a tripod, 
a palm-branch on each side. Reverse, a cross within a 
wreath or fillet. The 
cross is probably the 
Greek letter X, the ini- 
tial of \ci\kovc, the de- 
nomination of the coin. 

Others, again, bear the 
anchor, the double cornu- 
copia, the vase, and palm- 
branch. 

Of Herod Arehelaus, B.C. 4 to A.D. G, there are coins 



Smallest Coin of Herod the 
Great. 




Copper Half-shekels of Antigonus (or Mattathias). 


lem, and was proclaimed king of Judaea. His coins are 
copper shekels and half-shekels. The first present a 
Hebrew inscription on the reverse, and a Greek on the 
obverse — BA2IAEQS" ANTITONOV, written round a 
wreath: reverse, two cornucopia?, “Mattathias the Iligh- 


Coiu of Herod Arehelaus. 

bearing his name in Greek, and evidently to be assigned 
to him, as they express the title of 
ethnarch. They are various in type, 
displaying the anchor, the helmet, the 
galley with five oars, the prow of a 
ship, the caduceus, and the bunch of 
grapes, from which hangs a leaf. They 
arc all of small size. 

Herod Antipas succeeded in A.D. 
4. and his reign terminated in A.D. 
39. He is distinguished by the title 
tetrareh. His coins exhibit — obverse, 
a palm-branch, with his name and title; reverse, a 
wreath encircling the name of the city which he built 
on the Lake of Gennesareth, and called after the reign- 
ing emperor “Tiberias.” Others give on the reverse 
the name of Germanicns Civsar in a wreath. 
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Copper Coin of Ilerod Antipas. 

Ilerod Philip II was the son of Herod the Great and 
Cleopatra. He reigned over Auranitis, Batamea, and 
Trachonitis, with some parts about Jamnia, from B.C. 4 
to A.D. 34. We have a few coins of this prince ; more 
of Philip I. They exhibit the head of Tiberius ou the 
obverse, and on the reverse a tetrastyle temple with 
the name and title of Philip as tetrarch. The temple 
represented is that which Ilerod the Great had built 
near Panium, and dedicated to Cresar. See Philip. 

Ilerod Agrippa I, called in the Acts Herod the king, 
and on his coins Agrippa the Great, reigned from 
A.D. 37 to A.D. 44. Of his coinage we have many 
types. One of these only is Jewish. It bears — ob- 
verse, BA2IAEQ2 APPIIIA; the name is spelled with 
one n, and the legend surrounds an umbrella fringed at 
the edge : reverse, three ears of corn springing from one 
stalk; in the field the date A.S., year G. There are sev- 
eral coins of Agrippa I not bearing Jewish types, some 
of which call him “ the Great,” and others designate 
him as Philo-Cresar or Philo-Claudius. Some coins 


Coin of Herod Agrippa I. 

bear the name and titles of Agrippa on the reverse, with 
those of the reigning emperor surrounding his portrait 
on the obverse. Of this class we have pieces of Caligula 
and Claudius, and on a coin of the latter the Jewish king 
is represented as sacrificing at an altar to one or more 
heathen deities. Mr. Madden (Jewish Coinage , p. 110), 
who seems to doubt the attribution of the coin to 
Agrippa I, supposes the temple to be that of the god 
Mania at Gaza. If it he a coin of Herod Agrippa, both 
it and the act which it commemorates must have been 
in the highest degree distasteful to his Jewish subjects. 

Ilerod King ofChalcis. — A few small coins bearing the 
name of Herod the King written round a single cornu- 
copia. have been attributed to this prince by Cavcdoni 
and Levy (Jiid. J liinzen, p. 82). 

Agrippa II.— The king Agrippa of the Acts, from A.D. 
48 to A.D. 100. We have one coin with a portrait of 
Agrippa II, and the title of king; it bears on the re- 
verse an anchor. This is assigned by Air. Madden to 
the year 58; and he adds (Jewish Coinage , p. 116), 

“ the right of strik- 
ing coins with his 
h e a d must have 
been peremptorily 
put an end to, as in 
the next year and 
Copper Coin of Agrippa II. ^ utu re years his 

coins appear either 
with the symbolical head of the town at which they were 
struck, or with that of the reigning emperor.” Thus 
Agrippa II appears on the reverses of Nero, Vespasian, 
Titus, and Domitian ; and one coin corroborates the 
information of Josephus (.4 nt. xx, 0, 4), that Agrippa 
changed the name of Cresarea Philippi to Xeronias, in 
honor of Nero, from whom he had received considerable 
accessions of territory. Another coin is still more in- 
teresting. It is a small copper piece, bearing its name 
XcAkouc written round a dot on the obverse, and on the 
reverse an anchor with the date FT. R.K. year 2G (Ca- 








Coin of Herod Agrippa II, with head of Nero. 


vedoni, Lettore , i, 53). It seems probable, as this date 
corresponds with A.D. 73 — at which time the Temple 
was a heap of ruins — that this piece of money may have 
served for the offerings which the Jews were compelled 
to bring every Sabbath-day to the synagogue during the 
reign of Agrippa. Some of the reverses of Domitian 
which bear the name of Agrippa give the palm-tree, the 
galley, and the double cornucopia. These pieces termi- 
nate the coinage of the Idumrean dynasty. 

The next coins are those struck by the Roman procu- 
rators; and it is remarkable that the Romans carefully 
abstained from introducing into the coinage intended 
for Judaea any symbols which might be offensive to the 
people. Those struck during the reign of Augustus are 
of two classes — the first, from the expulsion of Archelaus, 
A.D. 6 to A.D. 14, exhibit an ear of corn on the obverse, 
with the name KAISAPOS : and on the reverse a palm- 
tree with the date of the year. Subsequent coins appear 
of another type — obverse, a cornucopia, KAI2APOS; 
reverse, an altar, 2EBA2TOV (of Augustus). These 
are all of small size. 

Under Tiberius some coins occur with the name of Julia, 
his mother — obverse, the name in a wreath ; reverse, an 
ear of corn, or a triple lily like that on the ancient shekel, 
with the date of the year. Afterwards others were struck 
with the emperor’s own name round a double cornucopia; 
reverse, the word KAINAP. in a wreath. Others with 
a vase, a vine-leaf, a palm-branch ; and some with a 
sacred vessel which Tiberius himself had presented to 
the Temple. Rut the most interesting of these coins 
are those struck by Pontius Pilate. They bear on the ob- 



Copper Coin struck by Pontius Pilate. 


verse the lit mis, with the name of Tiberius Cresar written 
round it, and on the reverse the date in a wreath. This 
heathen symbol, suggested, as Mr. Madden thinks likely 
(Jewish Coinage, p. I4D), by the strong passion which 
Tiberius is known to have entertained for augurs and 
astrologers, comes with a peculiar appropriateness be- 
fore onr eyes on the coinage of a procurator by whom 
our Lord was given over to be crucified. 

Coins struck under Claudius bear on the obverse 
two palm-branches crossed ; reverse, the name of Julia 
Agrippina. Others with a palm-tree on the reverse 
commemorate on the obverse the names of Nero and 
Britannicus Cresar. These coins were struck by the 
procurator Claudius Felix, as are those also which bear 
the name of Nero in a wreath '; the obverse exhibiting 
a palm-branch, with the name Cresar and the date — 
the year 5, namely, from his association with Cumanus. 



Felix continued procurator till A.D. 55, when he was re- 
called ; and, as we learn from the Acts, Porcius Festus 
succeeded him. Next came Albinos, in A.D. 62, rmd fi- 
nally Gessius Florus, in A.D. 65. Tacitus {Hist, v, 10) 
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states that this man’s tyranny drove the Jews into open 
revolt. Of these last three procurators we have up coins. 

The revolt occasioned by the intolerable oppression 
of Gessius Floras established for a time an independent 
government at Jerusalem ; and Eleazar, the son of Ana- 
nias the high-priest, refused to offer sacrifices for the 
welfare of the Roman empire, massacred the Homan 
garrison, and remained for some time master of Jerusa- 
lem. This was in A.D. 6G. Eleazar struck silver coins 
bearing on the obverse a vase, with the words round it 
“ Eleazar the High-Priest;” to the right of the vase a 
palm-branch ; reverse, a cluster of grapes, “First Year of 
the Redemption” of Israel. Others, of copper, bear the 
legend “ The Liberty of Zion,” and the date “Year Two.” 



Copper Coin of Eleazar. 

Another, with similar obverse, bears on the reverse the 
name “ Simon” in a wreath. This latter, of which only 
one specimen exists, is considered a forgery, but an 
imitation of a genuine coin. If so, it would intimate ! 


from the spring of Siloam ; and when the priests arrived 
with it at the water-gate, they blew the trumpet. 
Another with obverse, a cluster of grapes ; “ Simon ;” re- 
verse, a palm-branch, “Second Year of the Deliverance 



of Israel.” Another has on the obverse “ Simon,” in a 
wreath; reverse, a three-stringed lyre instead of the 
pitcher. Some with this type of the lyre have no date. 
Copper coins of the same period appear bearing the 
name of Simon : obverse, “ Simon,” the name divided 
by a palm-tree; reverse, “The Deliverance of Jeru- 
salem ;” a vine-leaf. Another with a cluster of grapes 
instead of the vine-leaf. Another with the date of the 
second year. Another with “Jerusalem” instead of 
Simon. Another similar, with date of the second year. 

Simon the son of Gamaliel is believed to have struck 
coins; and those are attributed to him which bear the 
title of Nasi — chief or prince, used in the later age of 



Spurions Coin of Eleazar. 
that Eleazar and Simon, during the time 
that they were acting in concert, issued 
coins bearing both their names. A curious 
shekel is attributed by Dr. Levy to Elea- 
zar: obverse, “Jerusalem,” a tetrastyle 
temple; reverse, “First Year of the Re- 
demption of Israel ;” the lulab, to the left of it the ethrog. 
A similar shekel occurs of the second vear. There are 




also copper coins of the same period, one having on the 
obverse a palm-tree with the legend “ Eleazar the High- 



Large Copper Coin of Simon, Sou of Gamaliel. 

the Jewish polity to signify prince or president of the 
Sanhedrim. One is of a large size, and probably struck 
on a large brass Roman coin. It bears the legend 
“ Simon Prince of Israel,” in a wreath clasped with a 
gem; and reverse, a vase with two handles; “First 
Year of the Redemption of Israel.” Other coins are of 
the usual size — the half-copper shekel : “ Simon Prince 
of Israel,” written on the two sides of a palm-tree; re- 
verse, vine-leaf ; “ First Year of the Redemption of 
Israel.” A similar coin has the date of the second 
year. To the same prince must be attributed coins 
with the same legends, but bearing on the obverse a 
palm-branch within a wreath, and on the reverse a lyre 
with three, five, or six strings. 

Coins occur also in copper without any name : obverse, 
a vase with two handles; “The Year Two;” reverse, a 


Coin of Eleazar (with the name backward). 



Small Copper Coin of Simon, Son of Gamaliel. 


Priest,” written retrograde ; reverse, a cluster of grapes, 
with the legend “First Year of the Redemption of Israel” 
( Revue Numismcitique , 18G0, pi. iii, 3, 4). 

Simon the son of Gioras also struck coins of a similar 
character with those of Eleazar : obverse, “ Simon” 
within a wreath; reverse, “The Deliverance of Jerusa- 
lem a pitcher and palm-branch. Dr. Levy considers 
that the pitcher on these coins is not iutended to be a 
repetition of that on the shekels of Simou Maccabmus, 
but to commemorate a Temple ceremony which on the 
seventh day of the feast of tabernacles was held with 
great pomp. A golden pitcher was filled with water 


vine-leaf ; “ The Deliverance of Zion.” Another with 
the “ Year Three.” These are thought to have been 
struck by the authority of the Sanhedrim. 

Another coin of the period of this first revolt, bearing 
the vine-leaf and the palm-tree, may possibly belong 
to Ananus or John of Gischala ; but this is a matter of 
conjecture. This revolt terminated in the taking of 
Jerusalem by Titus and the destruction of the Temple. 

The coins struck by Vespasian and Titus to com- 
memorate the capture of Jerusalem, though not Jewish 
coins, still merit some notice here. They are of all metals 
and sizes, and many are of very beautiful workmanship. 
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They exhibit on the obverse the head of the emperor, 
with his titles, anil usually the date of his tribunitian 
power. On the reverse is the figure of the captive 
Judaea, generally sitting on the ground under a palm- 
tree, and in one instance the hands bound behind the 
back. On the gold and silver the legend, where there 
is one, of the reverse, is simply “ Juda?a,” or “Juda?a 
devicta on the brass, “Judaea capta,” “ Judaea dcvicta,” 
and “Judaea navalis.” This coin refers to some victo- 
ries gained over a body of Jews who had built a few 
small vessels and committed piracies on the coasts of 
Syria, Phoenicia, and Egypt. On the brass coins which 
commemorate the conquest the captive sometimes ap- 
pears guarded by a Homan soldier; sometimes a captive 
Jew stands on one side of the palm-tree, with his hands 
tied behind his back, and the female figure seated on the 
ground on the other. A coin of this kind was also 
struck by Domitian. See Money. 

During the reign of the last emperor of the Flavian 
family the Jews were treated with great severity; and 
among the many acts of leniency which characterized 
the accession of Nerva, one was that he abolished the 
Jewish tribute, and struck a coin with the remarkable 
legend “ Fisci Judaici calumnia sublata,” the words writ- 
ten round a palm. 

But the Jews continued their rebellions, and in the 
reign of Hadrian a war broke out under the leadership 
of the celebrated Simon Barcochab (the son of a star). 
Of this leader we have, it appears, a curious and inter- 
esting series of coins, and they are the last ever struck 
by the Jews as an independent people. Till recently 
many of them, if not all, have been attributed to Simon 
the son of Gioras, whose money has already been noticed ; 
but the fact that many are struck on Homan denarii of 
Trajan affords a proof not to be gainsaid that they be- 
long to the later chief. They display the same types 
as the coins of the earlier revolt. Obverse, “ Simon,” 
within a wreath. Keverse, the pitcher and palm- 
branch; “The Deliverance of Jerusalem” struck on a 
denarius of Vespasian, the legend of which is partly 
legible. Others of the same type exhibit traces of 
the legends of Titus, Domitian, and Trajan. Another 
type — “ Simon,” round a cluster of grapes ; reverse, 



Ilalf-thekel of Simon Barcochab. 


“The Deliverance of Jerusalem," round a three-stringed 
lyre. Another type — “Simon,” as before; reverse, 
“The Deliverance of Jerusalem,” round two trumpets. 
Another type — “Simon,” within a wreath; reverse, 
“ Second Year of the Deliverance of Jerusalem,” a palm- 
branch. Another has — obverse, the cluster; reverse, 
the palm-branch. These all seem to have been re- 
struck upon 1 toman denarii. A remarkable and very 
interesting coin appears also to belong to Simon Bar- 
cochab. It is a shekel, and may be thus described : 
Obverse, “Simon,” on the sides of a tetrastyle temple — 
above, a star; reverse, “ The Deliverance of Jerusalem,” 
the lulab and cthrog. Another has the date of the sec- 
ond year. These coins have been attributed to Simon 



the son of Gioras ; but they bear traces of being struck 
on coins of Vespasian, and the presence of the star above 
the temple seems to point them out as belonging to Bar- 
cochab. There is also a copper coin struck on a piece 
of Trajan, and identifiable in like manner: obverse, 
,k Simon,” on either side of a palm-tree ; reverse, “ The 
Deliverance of Jerusalem a vine-leaf. — Fairbairn. 

III. Christian Coinage. — That with which we are 
specially concerned is the numismatics of the first cen- 
turies of our a?ra, or prior to mediaeval times. Strictly 
this ought to begin with Constantine the Great, be- 
cause from his time the adoption of the Christian relig- 
ion was recognised on the coins of the empire; but 
there are some anterior circumstances which scientifi- 
cally prepared the way for this feature. 

1. Christian Numismatics before- Constantine. — Three 
signs of Christianity have been noted by numismatists 
on the medals prior to the period in question: namely, 
the monograph of Christ, t lie representation of the del- 
uge, and the formula “ in pace''' AVe will briefly reca- 
pitulate three leading facts relating to each in this con- 
nection. 

a. A medallion with the effigy of Trajan -Decius, 
struck at Mcenia, in Lydia, presents this very curious 
peculiarity, that at the top of the reverse, which repre- 
sents Bacchus in a car drawn by two panthers, the let- 
ters X and P of the Greek word APX, which made part 
of the legend, are found combined in such a manner as 
exactly to form the monogram of Christ, 

b. AVe have now to speak of certain medals of Apa- 
mea, in Phrygia, of the effigy of Septimins Severus, and 
of Maererius and Philip his father, 'which bear on the 
reverse a double scene, usually referred to the deluge. 
On these medals we discover, first in the ark, and after- 
wards out of it, the figures of a man and a woman, which 
were formerly regarded as those of Deucalion and Pyr- 
rha; but the two birds in the same connection, and espe- 
cially the dove with the olive-branch, are foreign to the 
story of the son of Prometheus. It still remains a diffi- 
culty to explain the relation of the Jewish tradition 
with the heathen city of Asia Minor, and with the 
early Church (Eekhel, Doctrin. Xum. iii, 137). Its oc- 
currence in the Catacombs of Home is probably to be 
explained as a symbol of salvation by the Gospel “ark 
of safety.” See Noaii’s Ark. 



c. Finally, there remains a bronze denarius of the 
empress Salonina, wife of Gallienus, on the reverse of 
which is read the altogether unusual legend, “ J vgusta 
in pace ,” encircling the empress, seated, on the left, and 
holding in one hand a branch of olive, and a sceptre in 
the other, lienee the presumption has arisen that Sa- 
lonina was a Christian. 

2. Christian Xitmismatics of Constantine the Great . — 
A careful consideration of these coins leads to the fol- 
lowing general conclusions, namely, that while his ad- 
versaries and competitors survived, this emperor toler- 
ated on his medals t lie images of the pagan deities, 
which, in fact, often occur; but that from the time that, 
by tiie defeat of Lieinius in 323, he became master of 
the Homan world, he excluded them altogether, substi- 
tuting the commemorative types of his own military 
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exploits and civil enterprises, and probably already 
some Christian symbols; and that when lie at length 
founded a new metropolis of the empire, he freely placed 
upon his coins, and on those of his sons the Caesars, 
either the monogram of Christ or other signs appropri- 
ate to the true religion. See Cavedoni, Ricerche me- 
chir/lie di Constantino (Modena, 1858) ; Feuardent, Essai 
sur les Medailles de Constantin (Paris, 1858); Garncci, 
Numismatica Constant iniana (Home, 1858). This last 
savant thus classifies the coins of this period : 

a. A certain number of these bear the legend “Virtus 
exercitus and a fact worthy of remark, although hut 
little observed hitherto, is that three of these pieces be- 
long to the two Licinii. We are entitled to believe 
that the coins comprising this series were struck be- 
tween the years 321 and 323. 

b. To an age but little later belong a series of very 
interesting pieces with the images of Constantine, the 
father, and Crispns and Constantine the younger, bear- 
ing on the reverse several signs of Christianity, and the 
legend “ Victoria Icetai princ . perp Several copies 



Coin of the Emperor Constantine. (Obverse : bust of 
the emperor, with the inscription “Imp. Constantinns 
Aug. helmeted head, on the helmet two monograms 
of Christ, separated by a band which supports the 
plume. Reverse: the legend as above, with winged 
figures and a shield.) 

struck at Siscia or Arles have in place of the monogram 
two stars composed of the letters I and X, i. e. Jesns 
Christ. 

c. The legend 11 Gloria exercitus ” is rend on a great 
number of pieces of Constantine the younger, of the Con- 
stantii his sons, and of Dalmatius his nephew, with va- 
rious Christian symbols, of the general type below. 



Later Coin of Coustnntine. (Obverse as above. Reverse : 
two helmeted soldiers, each holding a spear and fur- 
nished with a shield ; between them the Coustautiuian 
labarum.) 

d. There are some pieces with the legend of Constan- 
tinople, or else of Rome or the Roman people, which 
have been assigned to Constantine or liis sons. 

e . Finally, we have some medals of consecration , on 
which the title “ duds ” is given to Constantine. Fckhel 
was not aware of this epithet being attributed to Con- 
stantine and a number of bis successors after their death. 

3. Xumismatics of the Successors of Constantine down 
to Julian the Apostate , — The most important of the 
changes that appear in these coins, and one that seems 
to have taken place in the very year that followed the 
death of Constantine, is the introduction of the symbols 



Coin of Coustans. (Obverse: bust of the emperor, dia- 
demed, with the legeud “ D. X. Coustans J\ F, Aug.” 
Reverse > Coustans in military dress on a vessel, hold- 
ing a globe surmounted by a phamix or a small image 
of Victory, aud the labarum.) 


of eternity, the a and w, gradually amplified, and with 
various legends and devices, as in the preceding and 
following example. 



Coin of Vetranio, colleague for six months with Constan- 
tins II. (Obverse: bust of Vetrauio, diademed and 
bearded, to the right, with inscription “ D. X. Vetranio 
P. F. Aug.” Reverse: legend “ liestitutor reipublicce 
Vetranio holding the labarum surmounted by a cross ; 
Victory crowning him.) 



Large Bronze Coin of Magnentius. (Obverse: bust of the 
emperor to the right, with inscription “ D. X. Magnentius 
P. F. Aug." Reverse : the monogram of Christ occupy- 
ing the whole field, and in its best type, with the legend 
“ Salus DD. XX. Aug. et Coes . ”) 

4. Christian Numismatics after Julian the Apostate 
to Augastulus (or the end of the empire of the West). — 
Some antiquarians attribute to Julian a bronze medal- 
lion containing a figure of the Christian monogram ; but 
if the piece be genuine it must belong to the very first 
portion of his reign. All his other coins, and they are 
very numerous, either bear no religious symbol, or else 
tlie figure of some of the pagan deities, as Apollo, Jupi- 
ter, Nilus, the Genius of Antioch, Anubis, etc. 

Under Jovian, the immediate successor of Julian, 
Christianity resumed on the public coins its place, for 
the moment usurped, but not again to be lost. Jovian’s 
coins bear new Christian types, and various devices, 
some equestrian, and generally the legend “ Adventus 
A ur/vsti .” 

Yalentinian I, Yale ns, Procopius, Gratian, and Yalen- 
tinian II introduced little modification into the signs of 
Christianity on their coins. The most common type is 
the ever-present labarum in the hand of the emperor, 
and the simple letter X in place of the full monogram 
of Christ. The following are notable examples : 



Coin of Valeutinian 1. (Obverse : bust of the emperor, dia- 
demed, front view; inscription, “ D. X. Valentinianus D. 
F. Aug." Reverse: figure of Victory sitting, and holding 
in her right hand a cross aud a globe ; legeud, “ Restitu- 
tor reipublicrv \”) 



Coin of Gratian. (Obverse: diademed bust of the emperor 
to the right, holding a spear; inscription, “ D. X. Gra~ 
tianus P. F. Aug." Reverse: the emperor in military 
dress on a ship of which Victory holds the helm ; on 
one side a cross, on the other a crown; legend, “ Gloria 
Romanorum.") 
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Under Theodosius I, justly called the Great, and who 
had the distinguished honor of definitely establishing 
the Christian faith throughout the empire, few new 
types of coinage are found. 



Coin of Flaccllia, wife of Theodosius I. (Obverse: dia- 
demed bust of the empress to the right, with the in- 
scription “J£ I . Flacdliu Aug.” Reverse: Victory seated, 
writing on a shield the sigu of Christ, witli the legend 
“ Stilus reipublicce.”) 

The medals of the tyrant Maximus, those of his son 
Victor, and likewise those of Eugenios, a usurper like 
them, have the marks of Christianity more rare, and 
those that occur are of the common type. 

llonorius and Arcadius, on dividing the empire of 
their father, adopted the same types of money; it even 
appears that for a certain time the same coins served for 
both portions of the empire. A notable innovation is 
due to these two princes, namely, the introduction of the 
monogram of Christ on the sceptre. The usual legend 
is 1 Ictoria .4 ugg.” 

Two empresses bore the name of Eudoxia — one the 
wife of Arcadius, the other of Theodosius II. The 
common inscription is “ u£7. Eudoxia” A gold pieee 
bearing the legend Solus Orient is , Felicitus Occiden- 
tis ” is believed to belong to the former. 

Under Placidia, a daughter of Theodosius, and suc- 
cessively wife of Ataulphus and Constantins, we may- 
note hitherto unusual symbols of Christianity. The 
following is an example : 



Coin of Placidia. (Obverse : diademed bust of the empress 
to the light; inscription, ki JEl. Placidia Aug.” Reverse: 
Victory holding a tall cross surmounted by a star; le- 
gend, “ Vota multa.”) 

In the time of Valent inian II and Theodosius the 
younger the cross appears on almost all the pieces in 
various positions, and completely replaces the two forms 
of the monogram of Christ. The latter prince, who 



Coin of Licinia, wife of Valentinian II. (Obverse: front 
view of bust of empress crowned and surmounted by 
across, with inscription “ IAcinia Eudoxia l\ F. Aug” 
Reverse: figure of the empress with a crown of pearls 
and other devices, holding a cross in one hand and the 
sceptic in the other; legend, “ Solus reipublicce.”) 

ruled the East, was entitled to as little credit as his col- 
league for valor in arms. Nevertheless he obtained 
compliments on coins. 

The brief occupancy of the throne by Petronius Max- 
imus and A vitus has left no traces on numismatics. 

In the East, under Mareion and Leo, we see repro- 
duced the familiar types of the preceding reigns. At 
Pome Mnjorianus is frequently represented with the 
monogram of Christ on his shield, or on a Jibula upon his 
left arm, and on the reverse a subdued dragon. 


Anthemius and Leo generally have a nimbus and 
toga, with a long cross like a spear and a globe ; some- 
times both emperors diademed and in military dress, 
clasping hands, with a tablet between their heads sur- 
mounted by a cross on which is inscribed *• Pax ” 

Put in all that we have hitherto found, nothing, per- 
haps has been so remarkable as the pious zeal exhibited 
in the legend “ Solus mundi ” surrounding the cross on a 
gold pieee of Olvbrius. 

No innovation in the types of Christian coins occurs 
during the following 
reigns of Zeno, Glyeerus, 

Julius Nepos, or Romu- 
lus Augustulus, with 
whom the empire of the 
West expired. The usual 
type of his money is a Coin of Augustulus. 
cross in a crown of laurel. 

5. From the Fall of the Western Empire to the End of 
the Sixth Century . — Under Anastasius 1 the early Ro- 
man t}-pe disappears almost completely from the coinage 
to give place to the Byzantine character, which it pre- 
serves, although with many modifications, down to the 
capture of Constantinople. Numismatic art fell there- 
after, especially that in copper, into a great decadence, 
and after llonorius into complete barbarism. Anasta- 
sius ordered that his pieces of eopper should express 
their value in Greek or Roman numerals. 



Copper Foil is of Justin I, with the monogram of Christ on 
the breast of the emperor. 


The coins of the Gothic kings who occupied Italy 
from 476 to 553, and those of the Vandals who reigned 
in Africa from 428 to 534, take their place in the Byzan- 
tine series, since they generally bear the effigy of the 
contemporary emperors of the East, Anastasius, Justin 
I, or Justinian I. They often have the cross on the re- 
verse side. The same is the ease with the autonomous 
medals of Ravenna and Carthage of the same period. 

The coins of Justin II do not differ from those of the 
three preceding reigns, at least when that prince is the 
sole figure on them. Occasionally, however, he is rep- 
resented with his wife Sophia, and the legend u I It a.” 

The reverse of some coins of Tiberius Constantine 
presents for the first time those elevated crosses, or on a 
globe, of which the type becomes very frequent a little 
later, especially after the time of lleraclius. 

Wc thus arrive at the year 582, which is near the 
close of the period we are considering. Indeed, up to 
the time of Phocas, who begins the seventh century 
(002), Christian numismatics present no new feature. 
In the course of this century, that is to say, after llerae- 
lius up to Justinian II, the legend “ Deus adjuta Ro- 
manis” appears, with the cross very variously formed. 

^Undcr the latter prince, too, Byzantine money began to 
bear the Constantinian motto in Greek, iv Tovrtp viko, 
which appears afresh under Nicephorus I in the hybrid 
form “ Jesus Christus nica.” 

0. Coinage of the Last Period of the Byzantine Empire . 
— In the eighth century the Byzantine money assumes 
still more decided marks of debased Christianity, by ad- 
mitting, in place of pious legends, the images of Jesus 
Christ, of the Virgin 31 ary, angels, and the saints. We 
are passing the borders of antiquity in order to give a 
complete view of the numismatics of the Eastern em- 
pire. The following examples will suffice for the pur- 
pose. — Martigny, Diet, des A ntiqu ite.s, p. 453 sq. 
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Gold Com of Justinian II (A.D. 705), bearing on the re- 
verse the bust of the Saviour, with the cross behind the 
head, the books of the Gospels in the hand, and the legend 
u Dn. ILLS rex regnantium 



Coin of Leo VI, “the Wise” (A.D. SS6), bearing on the 
reverse the bust of the Virgin Mary, the hands extended, 
with the letters MR inscribed oifone side of the veiled 
head and ev on the other, and the legend “Maria.” 

IV. Literature. — In addition to the works above no- 
ted, and those cited under Coin and Money, see Bayer, 
De numis Hebrceo-Samar. (Valen. 1781; with supplem. 
Yindicice , 1790) ; Hardouin, De nummis Ilerodianis (Par. 
1G93); Walsh, Notice of Coins illustrating Christianity 
(Loud. 1827) ; Ziebich, De numis antiquis sac r is (Yiteb. 
1745) ; King, Early Christian Numismatics (Lond. 1873) ; 
De Saulcy, Numismatique de la Terre Sainte (Par. 1874) ; 
Knight, Nummi veteri in Museo Britannico (Lond. 
1830) ; Madden, Jewish Coinage (ibid. 1804) ; Eckhel, 
Doctrina NumorumYeterum (Vienna, 1795-1826) ; INI ion- 
net, Description des Medailles antiques Grecs et lio- 
maines (Par. 1800-1839); Henin, Numismatique An- 
cienne (ibid. 1830); Grasset, Alte Numismatih (Leips. 
1852, 1853); Prime, Coins, Medals, and Seals (N. Y. 
1801) ; Vaillant, Numismata bnperatorum Romanorum 
(Par. 1074); Ackerman, Numismatic Illustrations of the 
N. T. (Lond. 1846) ; Cavedoni, Numismaiica Biblica 
(1850-1855; transl. in German, with additions by 
Werlthoff, 1855, 1856) ; Levy, Jiidische Miinzen (Bres- 
lau, 1862) ; Humphreys, The Coin Collector's Manual 
(Lond. 1809). 

Nun (Heb. id. [once Non, "(ID, 1 Chron. vii, 27, 
A. V. “Non”], having branches or descendants; in the 
Syriae and Chaldee, a fsh, beeause of its prolificness; 
Sept. N avt) v. r. No/?/), Na/3s), an Israelite of the tribe 
of Ephraim (B.C. cir. 1030) ; father of Joshua, the great 
leader of Israel, who is usually called Joshua Bin-Nun 
("l : 13“ , j2, not ”"|S), the son of Nun, c. g. Numb, xi, 28; 
xiv, 0. Of the life of Nun no aeeount is given. Some 
of the early English versions write the name Naue, after 
the Sept. N avfj, which Gesenius ( Thes . ii, 804) thinks 
an error of transcription for Naun NaDi/ ; but Ewald 
(Isr. Gesch. ii, 226) thinks to be taken from another 
pointing in the Hebrew ("£2, nayeii), or perhaps it is an 
omission of the final N. See Joshua. 

Nun (Latin, noma ; Greek, uonit;) is not exclusively 
used for females, for we find it used in Latin, in the 
Middle Ages, both under the masculine and the femi- 
nine form, as Nonnus , Nonna. Ducange furnishes many 
instances of the use of the masculine form. The word 
may be considered as equivalent to sanctus , castus. 
Arnobi us, junior, on Psa. cv, says: “Si illc qui sanctus 
vocatur et Nonnus sic agit, ego quis aut quotus sum, 
ut non agam?” In the Liber usuum Cisterciensium , 
cap. 98, we find : “ I. Augusti obiit N. Nonnus de N. sa- 
eerdos et monachus eiusdem monasterii.” Occasionally, 
yet only in rare instances, the monks and superiors of 
convents were designated as Nonni. We find also dif- 
ferent forms of the word, as Nonnanes, Nunnones, i. q. 
monachi el sanctimoniales , nonnaicus habitus, in the 
place of monachicus habitus . The origin of the word 


is uncertain. Ilospinian states it to be an Egyptian 
term denoting a virgin. It is probably derived from a 
Coptic or Egyptian root. This much is certain, that 
the term was already used in the time of Jerome (see 
his Ep. ad Eustockium, ep. xxii, cap. 0). 

Ancient Nuns, — At an early period women devoted 
themselves to the service of the Church. As there were 
aseetics in the Church long before there were any monks, 
so there were virgins who made public and open profes- 
sion of virginity before the monastic life or name was 
known (see Ludlow, Woman's Work in the Church [Lond. 
1806, 12mo], ch. ii, 1 sq.). Before monasteries existed, 
Cyprian and Tertullian speak of virgins dedicating them- 
selves to Christ. These are sometimes called ecclesias- 
tical virgins, to distinguish them from such as embraced 
the monastic life. The ecclesiastical virgins were com- 
monly enrolled in the canon of the Chureli — that is, in 
the catalogue of ecclesiastics — and lienee they were 
sometimes called canonical virgins. They lived pri- 
vately at home, and were maintained b}’ their parents, 
or, in cases of necessity, by the Church, instead of liv- 
ing in communities and upon their own labor, as did the 
monastical virgins or nuns confined to cloisters in after- 
ages. Whether these ecclesiastical virgins indicated 
their intentions to remain in that state all their lives by 
a solemn vow, or a simple profession, is not clear; but 
it appears from ancient writings that the profession of 
virginity was not so strict as to make after-marriage 
a crime worthy of ecclesiastical censure. Ecclesiastical 
virgins were enrolled in the canon or matricula of the 
Church [see Canon; Matricula], and from this were 
sometimes called canonical virgins. It does not seem 
that they were absolutely forbidden to marry. But 
gradually it became a subject of censure, and by the 
4th and 5th centuries the Church became decided and 
rigorous in its treatment of the marriage of professed 
virgins, condemning such to severe penance, though 
such marriages “were not rescinded” or pronounced 
null. Indeed, the law gave great liberty and indulgence 
to all virgins that were consecrated before the age of 
forty. For though some canons allowed them to be 
consecrated at twenty-five, and others at sixteen or 
seventeen, other canons required virgins to be forty 
years old before they were veiled ; and the law not 
only prescribed that age in consecrated virgins, but fur- 
ther decreed that if any virgin was veiled before that 
age, either by the violence or hatred of her parents 
(which was a case that often happened), she should 
have liberty to marry. There appears, therefore, a 
verj' wide difference between the practice of the ancient 
churches and that of the Church of Rome in this mat- 
ter (see Lea, Ilist. Sacerdotal Celibacy, p. 101 sq. et al.). 
The Council of Aneyra first decreed nuns to the pen- 
ance of digamists, should any of them marry (see Celi- 
bacy), and the Council of Chalcedon doomed them to 
excommunication. (Monastic virgins, of course, lived 
in seclusion, and none of these laws were necessary 
enactments for their guidance and control.) 

The consecration of virgins has varied in the Church. 
In the early ages, when there were ecclesiastical or ca- 
nonical virgins, the mode of consecration was as follows : 
It was usually performed publicly in the church by the 
bishop, or some presbyter particularly deputed by the 
bishop for that purpose. When a virgin had signified 
to the bishop her desire for the usual consecration, she 
made a public profession of her resolution in the church, 
and the bishop put upon her the accustomed habit of 
sacred virgins. This change of habit is frequently men- 
tioned in the ancient councils, but in what it consisted 
is not plain. A veil ( velamen sacrum ) and a purple and 
gold mitre are spoken of; but it is said that they did 
not use them for any sacrament or mj'stery, but only as 
a badge of distinction, and to signify to whose service 
they belonged. The introduction of the custom of cut- 
ting off the hair of consecrated virgins called forth the 
condemnation of the Council of Gangra, which passed a 
decree that, “ If any woman, under pretence of an ascetic 
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life, cut off her liair, which God hath given her for a 
memorial of subjection, let her be anathema, as one that 
disannuls the decree of subjection and Theodosius the 
Great added a civil sanction to conlirni the ecclesiastical 
decree made against this practice. Although the virgins 
were not ordained to a special olhce in the Church, as 
the deaconesses were, they were of great esteem in the 
Church, and had some particular honors paid to them. 
They were specially protected bv the law, and ladies of 
high rank were accustomed to entertain them, and to 
seek their salutations and embraces. The mother of 
Constantine used to wait upon them at her own table 
and do them service. The widows of the Church were 
generally under the same laws and rules as the ecclesi- 
astical virgins were concerning their habit, consecra- 
tion, profession, and maintenance, Religious communi- 
ties sprang tip in the Church soon after the institution 
of these ascetic congregations of females, and nuns 
proper dwelt under ride in special residences. Paclio- 
mius erected such residences in the 4th century in Egypt 
— the first one being built on the island ofTabenna in 
the Nile. They soon spread through Europe, and be- 
came a common institution. See Monasticism. 

Modern Practice . — The consecration of a nun in the 
Romish Church is a great ceremony. The habit, veil, 
and ring of the candidate are carried to the altar, and 
she herself is conducted to the bishop, who, after mass 
and an anthem (the subject of which is that she ought 
to have her lamp lighted, for the Bridegroom is eom- 
ing), pronounces the benediction ; then she rises up, and 
the bishop consecrates the new habit, sprinkling it with 
holy water. 'When the candidate has put on her new 
habit, she presents herself before the bishop, and says, 
on her knees, Ancilla Christi sum. etc.; then she re- 


Taking the Veil. 


1 ceives the veil, and afterwards the ring, by which she 
is married to Christ; and finally the crown of virgin- 
ity. When she is crowned, an anathema is pronounced 
against all who shall attempt to make her break her 
vows. The Latin form for the benediction and conse- 
cration of virgins occupies twenty-five pages in the 
Pontificate Romanum of IS 18. The key of the whole is 
given in these questions which the pontiff' ( — bishop or 
other mitred dignitary who presides) puts to them at the 
beginning of the service to be answered affirmatively: 

“Do you wish to persevere in the purpose of holy vir- 
ginity? 

“ Do you promise that you will preserve your virginity 
forever ? 

“Do yon wi.-h to he blessed and consecrated and be- 
trothed to our Lord Jesus Christ, the Sou of the Supreme 
God ?” 

After various genuflections and prostrations and eliant- 
ings and prayers and sprinklings with holy water, nuns 
go up two at a time to the pontiff, who puts the veil 
upon each nun’s head, saying: 

“ Receive the sacred veil, by which you may be known 
to have despised the world, and to have truly and hum- 
bly, with all the striving of your heart, subject ed yourself 
forever as a bride to Jesus Christ; and may he keep you 
from all evil aud bring yon through to eternal life.” 

After further cliantings and prayer, they go up again 
in pairs, and the pontiff puts a ring on the ring-linger 
of each nun’s right hand, declaring her espoused to 
Jesus Christ, upon which the two chant: 

“I have been betrothed to him whom angels serve, 
whose beauty sun and moon admire.” 

Afterwards each nun has a crown or wreath put on her 
head by the bishop, with a similar declaration and 
chanting. Then follow prayers, chanting, and two 
long nuptial benedictions upon 
the nuns, who first stand humbly 
inclined, and then kneel. Then 
the pontiff, sitting on his seat and 
wearing his mitre, pronounces 
the following anathema: 

“By the authority of Almighty 
God, and of his blessed apostles 
Peter aiul Paul, we firmly ami un- 
der threat of anathema forbid any 
one to lead off these virgins or re- 
ligious persons from the divine 
service, to which they have been 
subjected under the banner of 
chastity, or to plundertheirgood*, 
but let them possess these in quiet. 
But if any one shall have dared 
to attempt this, let him be cursed 
in his house and out of his house ; 
cursed in the city and in the coun- 
try, cursed in watching and sleep- 
ing, cursed in eating and drink- 
ing, cursed in walking and sit- 
ting; cursed he his 'flesh and 
bones; from the sole of his foot 
to the top of his head let him have 
no soundness. Let there come 
upon him the curse of man, 
which the Lord through Moses in 
the law sent upon theT sous of in- 
iquity. Let his name be blotted 
from the book of the living, and 
not written with the just. Let his 
part and inheritance be with Cain 
that slew his brother, with Da- 
than and Abiram, with Ananias 
and Sapphirn, with Simon the sor- 
cerer, and Judas the traitor; and 
with those who said unto God, 
‘Depart from ns, we desire not 
the path [knowledge?] of thy 
ways.’ Let him perish at the day 
of judgment; let everlasting fire 
devour him with the devil aud his 
angels, unless he shall have made 
restitution, and come to amend- 
ment : let it be done, let it be 
done.” 

The remaining services consist 
principally of the mass, the de- 
livery of the breviary to the 
nuns, and their return to the gate 
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of tlie monastery, where the pontiff formally presents 
them to the abbess. The pontiff then returns to the 
church, and closes the whole with the beginning of the 
Gospel according to John. The “ Ceremony of Recep- 
tion” takes place, among the Sisters of Mercy, etc., when 
the novice takes the white veil ; the “ Ceremony of Pro- 
fession” is when the novice takes the black veil and the 
vows with a promise “to persevere until death.” Fos- 
broke’s British Monachism distinguishes the profession 
from the consecration of a nun thus: 

“The former applied to any woman, whether virgin or 
not, and could be done by an abbot or visitor of the house, 
after the year of probation and change of the habit; but 
consecration could only be made by the bishop. Nuns 
were usually professed at the age of sixteen, but they could 
not be consecrated till twenty-five; and this veil could 
only be giveu on festivals aud Sundays.” “In the year 
446 pope Leo ordered that a nun should receive the veil, 
consecrated by a bishop, only when she was a virgiu.” 

The following description of the ceremonial of a nov- 
ice taking the vows is from the pen of an eye-witness 
of the scene as it took place in Rome: 

“By particular favor we had been furnished with bil- 
lets for the best seats, and, after waiting half an hour, 
two footmeu in rich liveries made way for the young 
countess, who entered the crowded church in full dress, 
her dark hair blazing with diamonds. Supported by her 
mother, she advanced to the altar. The officiating priest 
was the cardinal Vieario, a line-looking old man ; the dis- 
cmrse from the pulpit was pronounced by a Dominican 
monk, who addressed her as the affiauced spouse of Christ 
—a saint on earth, one who had renounced the vanities 
of the world for a foretaste of the joys of heaven. The 
sermon ended, the lovely victim herself, kneeling before 
the altar at the feet of the cardinal, solemnly abjured that 
world whose pleasures and affections she seemed so well 
calculated to enjoy, and pronounced those vows which 
severed her from them forever. As her voice in soft re- 
citative chanted these fatal words, 1 believe there was 
scarcely an eye in the whole of that vast church unmois- 
lened by tears. The diamonds that sparkled in her dark 
hair were taken off, and her long and beautiful tresses 
fell luxuriantly down her shoulders. The grate that was 
to entomb her was opened. The abbess and her black 
train of mi us appeared. Their choral voices chanted a 
strain of welcome. It said, or seemed to say, ‘Sister 
spirit, come away.’ She renounced her name and title, 
adopted a new appellation, received the solemn benedic- 
tion of the cardinal, and the last embraces of her weeping 
friends, and passed into that bourne whence she was 
never to return. A panel behind the high -altar now 
opened, and she appeared at the grate again. She was 
now despoiled of her ornaments and her splendid attire, 
her beautiful hair was mercilessly severed from her head 
by the fatal shears of the sisters, and they hastened to in- 
vest her with the soher robes of the nun — the while coif 
and the novitiate veil. Throughout the whole ceremony 
she showed great calmness and firmness, and it was not 
till all was over that her eyes were moistened with tears 
of natural emotion. She afterwards appeared at the little 
postern-gate of the convent to receive the sympathy and 
praise and congratulations of all her friends and acquaint- 
ances, nay, even of strangers, all of whom are expected 
to pay their compliments to the new spouse of heaven.” 

The description here given refers to the first profession of 
a nun on the taking of the white veil, a step which forms , 
the commencement of the novitiate or year of trial, and ' 
is not irrevocable. But the profession, properly so called, 
or the taking of the black veil, is the conclusion of the 
novitiate, and the commencement of the regular life of 
the professed nun. When once this ceremony has been 
gone through, the step, both in the eye of the Roman 
Church and in the eye of the civil law in Homan Cath- 
olic countries, is beyond recall. The individual who 
has taken the black veil is a recluse for life, and can 
only be released from her vow by death. The ceremony 
which thus seals the nun’s doom for life is attended, o? 
course, with peculiar solemnity and interest. We give 
a graphic account of it from the pen of the Rev. Hobart 
Seymour, as contained in his Pilgrimage to Rome: 

“In a short time the mosses were finished, and before 
long the sents were occupied with persons coming to wit- 
ness the scene. The cardinal-vicar, to whose province the 
reception of nuns belongs, arrived. He robed, assumed 
his mitre, held his crustier, and seated himself in front of 
the high-altar. He was robed in silver tissue brocaded 
with gold. In a few moments the destined bride of Jesus 
Christ entered. She was led into the chapel and along 
the aisle by the princess Borghese. They knelt for a few 


moments at the side-altar, and then the princess con- 
ducted her to the cardinal-vicar. They both knelt to him 
and as the candidate bent her head her long, rich tresses 
of chestnut-colored hair fell like a veil around her, aud 
gave her a peculiar interest. lie then blessed a crucifix, 
and presented it to the kneeling novice. The carrying 
of this crucifix is invariable in the order of St. Theresa. 
I could not catch the words that passed, though I was not 
four yards distant from them. Her dress was white satin 
richly damasked in gold. Her head was adorned with a 
diadem of diamonds, beneath which fell a profusion of 
long and luxuriant curls of rich chestnut-colored hair. 
Her neck was covered with precious stones, that flashed 
through the many ringlets that fell among them. Her 
breast was gemmed with brilliants, set off by black vel- 
vet, so that she sparkled and blazed in all the magnifi- 
cence of the jewels of the Borghese family, said to be 
among the most costly and splendid in Ttaly. There was 
a profusion of the most valuable lace, and a Ion" train of 
gauze elegantly trimmed. This was borne by one of 
those beings of whom it is said that their visits are ‘few 
and tar between.’ It was an angel, or, rarer still, a ser- 
aph. It had the appearance of a little girl of eight years 
ol age, a pretty, gentle thing that seemed frightened at 
such close contact with sinful mortals. It had a wreath 
of no earth-born, but finger-made flowers upon its head. 
It had a short, a very short, dress of pale-blue silk, to 
show it was some creature of the skies. Its arms and 
its neck and its legs were covered, not, as in mortals, 
with skin, but with a silken texture that was colored like 
flesh ; and, to place its heavenly nature beyond doubt, it 
had two wings, regular feather wings, projecting from the 
shoulders, aiul very airily trimmed with swan’s-down. 
There could be no donbt that, if not an infant angel, it 
was a real sylph or seraph, descended from the skies to 
wait on the destined bride of Jesus Christ. After some 
moments the reverend confessor, attired in his moukish 
dress, approached, kissed the hand of the cardinal-vicar, 
and seated himself within the chancel. He then pro- 
ceeded to deliver an address or sermon to the destined 
novice. A curtain was raised at the side of the altar, and 
revealed an interior chapel. It was separated from that 
in which we were assembled by a strong grating of iron. 
Soon were heard the voices of the whole sisterhood. 
They weie chanting some litany, aud their voices were 
first heard coming from some distant gallery. It was 
faint and feeble, but sweetened by distance. It slowly 
swelled louder and clearer, as the sisterhood approached 
in slow and solemn procession, and recalled to my mind 
what had so often, in the days of romantic youth, filled 
my imagination in reading of the chants and the proces- 
sions of unns in the romances of other days. The effect 
at the moment was very pleasing. The chant, feeble and 
distant at first, and then becoming louder and clearer, 
and all who so chanted approaching slowly, aud all the 
associations that gathered and crowded on my mind, 
gave a charm to the moment that I shall long remember. 
The chant ceased, and from my position I could see the 
nuns, about sixteen in number, with three or four nov- 
ices, enter the interior chapel and move slowly and sol- 
emnly around it, all taking their station in two lines, at 
light angles with the iron grating. The two lines faced 
each other. Each nun bore a large lighted candle in one 
hand and a book in the other. They were dressed in 
bine over white serge. The nuns bad a black shawl or 
napkin of black serge thrown over the head. The nov- 
ices had a similar thing of white serge, but of the color 
of white flannel. Their faces were not visible, as those 
cloths, which are most unromantic things, though most 
romantically called veils, while they might more suitably 
be called shawls, hung down so as to hide the side-face, 
while the front-face, which was open and unveiled, was 
bent down over their books. In this position they stood 
and read some office or service in which the lines of nuns 
took alternate parts. They were motionless as statues, 
and might have passed for such if their voices had not 
proved them living. The destined mill was on her knees 
inside the grating. The princess Borghese was beside 
her, directing her maid to take off the tiara and other 
jewels; no other hands, not even the hands of the mins, 
were allowed to touch a diamond: they were the jewels 
of the Borghese family, and the princess and her maid 
watched every stone till they were all carefully removed 
by their own hands, and deposited safely from any light 
fingers that might possibly be present, even in the sacred 
interior of a monastery of nuns. At last every diamond 
was gone, and then the hair— the beautiful hair, with its 
luxuriant tresses, its long wreathv ringlets of rich and 
shining chestnut — was to be cut off. It was the loveliest 
charm she possessed, and in parting with the world, its 
pleasures and its sorrows together, she was to part with 
that which of all else attracted the admiration of men; 
she meekly bowed her head to her sad destiny. Lo ! they 
touched it, and it was gone! as if by a miracle it was 
gone ! Alas, that my pen must write the truth— it was a 
wig ! On the present occasion the charm of the scene was 
dispelled by the fact that the young, the gentle, the lov- 
ing, the interesting object of our romance, who had just 
parted from the pleasures of the bright and sunny world 
of splendid courts and fashionable revels, was — a servant- 
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maid of above forty years of age! She was the maid of 
the princess Borghesc, and the daughter ot' another do- 
mestic, and had now changed the service of the princess, 
where she was a menial, for a life in a monastery, where 
she was an equal of the sisterhood. The princess, in a 
foolish pride, displayed the jewels of the family.” 

On the continent of Europe nunneries were not done 
away with as soon as the Reformation was introduced. 
Those who are at all familiar with the history of the 
16th century must be well aware how much the spirit 
preceded the practice of religious reforms. Monastic 
foundations, among other institutions, were suffered for 
some time after the new doctrines had been widely dis- 
seminated, and the “evangelical doctrine” was received 
by and preached in many a convent of either sex with- 
out seemingly a suspicion that it was soon to be deemed 
incompatible with their existence. Stranger still is the 
story of the Cistercian abbey of which Ilevot speaks 
(vol. v, pt. iv, ch. 35) as situated in Frauenberg, in West- 
phalia, which was partly Romanist and partly Lutheran, 
and of which the abbesses were of both denominations 
alternately; adding that there were various other ab- 
beys in the same country, both of men and women, 
which were wholly Lutheran. Of the “Secular Canon- 
esses” — a body closely analogous to the Beguines (q. v.) 
— he tells us (vol. vi, pt. iv, ch. 50 sq.) that at St. Ste- 
phen of Strasburg they were Zwinglian from the mid- 
dle of the 16th century to 1680; that at Gandersheim, 
Quedlinburg, llerford, and elsewhere in Germany, they 
were Lutherans in his time. He speaks in like manner 
of some Danish convents (vol. vi, pt. iv, ch. 55) where 
the nuns, although they had embraced the Deformed 
doctrines, continued to live in communities under a su- 
perior, such as those of St. Dominic at Copenhagen. 
See, however, the article Sisterhoods. 

The following orders of nuns, among others of less 
note, were in England prior to the Reformation: 1. The 
nuns of the Order of Fontevrault, of which the abbess 
of Fontevrault was superior: they had their first estab- 
lishment at Nuneaton, in Warwickshire, and possessed 
only two other houses. 2. The nuns of the Order of St. 
Clare, or, as they were denominated from their scanty 
endowments, “ the poor Clares.” St. Clare was born in 
the same town, and was contemporary with St. Francis; 
and the nuns of St. Clare, observing the Franciscan 
rule, were sometimes called Minoresses, and their house, 
without Aldgate, in London, was called the Minories. 
Blanche, queen of Navarre, first introduced them into 
England. 3. Brigittines, or nuns of our holy Saviour, 
instituted by Bridget, duchess of Nereia, in Sweden, 
about the middle of the 14th century. They followed 
the rule of St. Augustine, with some additions. There 
was but one house in England belonging to the Brigit- 
tine nuns, the celebrated establishment at Sion House, 
in Middlesex. See under the respective names of the 
orders. 

The religious houses in England were mercilessly 
treated at the Reformation. In reference to Scotland, 
Cunningham says, in his Church History , “It was not 
to be expected that the female mind, ever susceptible 
of religious impressions, should withstand the tendency 
to monasticism at that time so prevalent. At Edin- 
burgh, Berwick, St. Bathans, Coldstream, Eccles, Had- 
dington, Aberdeen, Dunbar, and several other places, 
there were nunneries; and within these were ladies 
connected with many of the noblest families.” In 1665 
the hive-mile Act came into operation throughout the 
country. The nuns of Scotland revered as the first of 
their order in that country a legendary St. Brigida, who 
is fabled to have belonged to Caithness, to have re- 
nounced an ample inheritance, lived in seclusion, and 
finally to have died at Abcriiethv in the 6th century. 
Church chroniclers relate that before Coldingham was 
erected into a priory for monks it had been a sanctuary 
for nuns, who acquired immortal renown by cutting off 
their noses and lips to render themselves repulsive to 
some piratieal Danes who had landed on the coast. The 
sisterhood of Lincluden were of a different mind, for 


they were expelled by Archibald, earl of Douglas, for 
violating their vows as the brides of heaven, and the 
house was converted into a collegiate church. 

History contains no record of the influence which 
these devoted virgins exercised upon the Church or the 
world ; and we may well believe that, shut up in their 
cloisters and confined to a dull routine of daily duty, 
they could exercise but little. They would chant their 
matins and vespers, count their beads, employ them- 
selves with needlework, and in many cases vainly pine 
for that world which their parents or their own childish 
caprice had forced them to abandon ; but the world could 
not witness their piety, nor penetrate their thoughts. 

Dr. De Sanctis, who for many years occupied a high 
official position at Rome, describes three classes of those 
who take the veil : 1. Young girls, who become interest- 
ed in religion, and, blindly following the path of piety, 
believe the priest’s declamations against conjugal love 
and domestic affection as unholy and tending to eradi- 
cate the love of Christ. 2. Those who, failing to cap- 
tivate the regard of men, are yet conscious of an irresist- 
ible need of loving some object, and therefore seek to 
be loved, as they say, by the Lord Jesus Christ, who is 
represented as a young man of marvellous beauty and 
most winning look, with a heart shining with love, and 
seen transparent in his breast. 3. Those who, being 
educated from childhood in the nunnery, remain there, 
and become nuns without knowing why, and give up 
with alacrity a world which they have never seen. Dr. 
De Sanctis alludes to some cases of notorious immoral- 
ity, and says : 

“As a general thing, however, the convent (so Dr as 
Rome is concerned) is neither, on the one hand, a terres- 
trial paradise inhabited by angels, nor, on the other hand, 
is it generally a place of opeu and shameless vice.” 

In regard to health, Dr. De Sanctis divides the con- 
vents of Rome into two classes: 1. Those in which the 
inmates have no other occupation besides prayer; 2. 
Those in which they are employed in instructing the 
young. Of nuns in the former class of convents Dr. 
De Sanctis writes: 

“They go without necessary food ; they wear hair-cloth 
wheu nature demands restoratives; they refuse them- 
selves remedies which would arrest disease, and this from 
a false modesty which forbids the communicating of their 
ailments to the physician. Many have I known to die of 
such procedure. You will call these nuns poor victims of 
delusion ; the world will call them mad ; but in the dic- 
tionary of the convent they are termed ‘ holy martyrs of 
saered modesty.’ ” 

In this class of convents are some where the rigor of 
discipline treads under foot the most sacred laws of nat- 
ure; as the convent of the Vive Stpolte (= buried alive), 
of which Dr. De Sanctis thus speaks : 

“When a youth I resided in the neighborhood of this 
convent, and 1 remember that one day the pope, Leo XTI, 
made an unexpected visit to the institution. It excited 
much curiosity iu the quarter to kuow the occasion of this 
visit, which was as follows : A woman had an only daugh- 
ter who had taken the veil in that convent. Left a widow, 
she came often to the institution, and with a mother’s 
tears besought that she might be allowed, if not to see, at 
least to hear the voice of her daughter. What request 
more just aud more sacred from a mother? But what is 
there of sacredness aud justice that fanaticism does not 
corrupt ? The daughter sent word by the confessor to her 
mother that, if she’ did not cease to importune her, she 
would refuse to speak to her even on the day (once a year) 
wheu she would he allowed to do so. That day at length 
arrived; the widowed mother was the first to present her- 
self at the door of the convent, and she was told that she 
could not see her daughter. In despair she asked, Why? 
No answer. Was she sick? No reply. Was she dead ? 
Not a word. The miserable mother conjectured that her 
daughter was dead. She ran to the superiors to obtain at 
least the privilege of seeing her corpse ; but their hearts 
were of iron. She went to the pope; a mother’s tears 
touched the breast of Leo XII, and he promised her that 
on the following morning he would be at the convent aud 
ascertain the fact. lie did so, unexpectedly to all. Those 
doors, which were accustomed to opeu only for the admit- 
tance of a fresh victim, opened that day to the head of the 
Church of Rome. Seeing the wretched mother who was 
the occasion of the visit, ne called her to him, and ordered 
her to follow him into the nunnery. The daughter, who, 
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by au excess of barbarous fanaticism, thought to please 
Heaven by a violation of the holiest laws of nature, con- 
cealed herself upon hearing that her mother had entered 
the convent. The pope called together in a hall the entire 
sisterhood, and commanded them to lift the veils from 
their faces. The mother’s heart throbbed with vehe- 
mence; she looked anxiously from face to face once and 
again, but her daughter was not there. She believed now 
that she was dead, and, with a piercing cry, fell down in 
a swoon. While she was reviving the pope peremptorily 
asked the mother superior whether the daughter was dead 
or alive. She replied, at length, that she was yet living, 
but having vowed to God that she would eradicate every 
carnal affection from her breast, she was unwilling even 
to see her mother again. It was not until the pope ordered 
her appearance, in virtue of the obedience due to him, and 
upon pain of mortal sin, that the nun came forth. This 
outrage upon human nature (sec Rom. i, 31 and Mark vii, 
11-13), which might have resulted in parricide, is denom- 
inated in the vocabulary of monasticism ‘virtue iu heroic 
degree 1’ ” 

See Deaconesses ; Monactjjsm ; Monasteries ; 
Sisterhoods. 

Nunc Dimittis are the first words of the Latin 
song of Simeon, “Lord, now lettest thou thy servant 
depart in peace,” appointed as one of the hymns to be 
used in the rubric of the Church of England and in the 
Protestant Episcopal service after the second lesson at 
even-song. It was used in this place in the most an- 
cient times. It is found in the apostolical constitutions. 
Even at the present day this hymn is repeated at even- 
ing prayer in the patriarchate of Constantinople. After 
the second evening lesson out of the epistles of the holy 
apostles this hymn is most commonly used. The author 
of it is supposed to be that holy doctor whom the Jews 
call Simeon the Just, son of the famous rabbi Hillel, a 
man of eminent integrity, and one who opposed the 
then common opinion of the Messiah’s temporal king- 
dom. The occasion of composing it was his meeting 
Christ in the Temple when he came to be offered there, 
wherein God fulfilled his promise to him that he should 
not die till he had seen the Messiah 5 taking Jesus 
therefore in his arms, inspired with joy and the Holy 
Ghost, he sang this “Nunc dimittis.” This hymn comes 
very properly after the second lesson, which is always 
taken out of the New Testament, wherein is contained 
and delivered that Gospel, the enjoyment and participa- 
tion of which is the ground and foundation of the whole 
hymn. It should be added that this hymn is addressed 
to God; and, since it may be used as the personal ad- 
dress of even r devout Christian, no one should repeat it 
in a careless manner. 

Nuncio is the term designating an ambassador from 
the pope to some prince or state ; or a person who at- 
tends on the pope’s behalf at a congress, or at an assem- 
bly of several ambassadors. A nuncio, in fact, is the 
pope’s ambassador, as the internuncio is his envoy ex- 
traordinary. A nuncio has a jurisdiction, and may dele- 
gate judges in all the states where he resides, except in 
France, where he has no authority beyond that of a 
simple ambassador. Sometimes a nuncio is invested 
with the functions of a legatus natus. See Legates. 
During the temporal power of the pope, nuncios or papal 
ambassadors were sustained at all the courts of the Con- 
tinent in the interest of the Roman hierarchy for in- 
tercourse with other temporal powers; since the de- 
thronement of the pope as temporal sovereign these 
have been obstinately continued, and are gradually be- 
ing turned into focal points of Jesuitical propagandism. 
In Germany, in the present conflict with the papacy, 
the nuncio maintained at the court of Bavaria is be- 
lieved to be the head of the Ultramontane movement 
in all Germany. See Papacy; Ultkamontanism. 
The ambassador to a republic or to the court of a minor 
sovereign is called Inteknuncto or Internuntius. 

Nundines or Nundinal Letters. The Ro- 
mans used letters called literce nundinales, eight in num- 
ber, to denote the dies profesti, nundinve , in their calen- 
dars. The nundinse, or market-days, happened every 
ninth day. In imitation of them, the European nations 


have adopted seven dominical or Sunday letters, one of 
which denotes the Sunday throughout all the months 
of the year. See -Dominical Letter. 

Nundy, Gopinatjj, a Presbyterian native mis- 
sionary to the Ilintlfls, was born of respectable parents 
belonging to the Kavath caste, in Calcutta, India, in 
1807. At an early age he was instructed in the Ben- 
galee, his own vernacular language, and when perfected 
in this he was sent to the School Society’s institution 
to study English. The influences which surrounded 
him during his English studies were of the most per- 
nicious character. A native minister of Calcutta thus 
refers to him while under these trying circumstances: 

*• While he was quietly carrying on his studies, the be- 
ginnings of what threatened to be a mighty moral revo- 
lution were perceptible in native society. The study 
of European literature and science disclosed to not a few 
young men the absurdity of the prevailing religion of 
the country. The godless system of education pursued 
in the Hindu college produced its inevitable fruit. Free- 
thinking was the order of the day.” In order to check 
this licentiousness of opinion, and to give a right direc- 
tion to the newly aroused native mind, a course of lect- 
ures on the evidences and doctrines of Christianity 
was delivered. The result was that Gopinath, with 
many other young men, was convinced of the falsehood 
of Hinduism, and determined to become a Christian. He 
soon after made a profession of religion, and in 1833 ac- 
companied archdeacon Corrie, afterwards bishop of Ma- 
dras, to the North-west, and took charge of an English 
school at Fnttehpore. During 1837-38 a fearful fam-- 
ine prevailed in India, and a large number of orphans 
were to be caretl for. Ilis services at this time were in- 
valuable, and from 1838 to the time of his death he was 
in the employment of this mission. In 1844 he was or- 
dained, and was stationed at the cantonment of Futteh- 
gurk, and subsequently, in 1853, at Fnttehpore, where he 
remained until his death, March 14, 186 J. Mr. Nundy 
was a man of great energy and decision of character; as 
a missionary, very laborious and efficient. See Wilson, 
Presb. Hist. Almanac, 1862, p. 112. (J. L. S.) 

Nunes, Barreto ( Belchior ), a Portuguese Roman 
Catholic missionary, was born in Oporto in 1520. Hav- 
ing entered the Order of the Jesuits in 1543, he depart- 
ed, although still young, for India. St. Francis Xavier 
received him at Goa. His merit was recognised, and 
soon he became superior of the residence of Bacaim. A 
little later he was nominated provincial of his order to 
India ; this was for him the assured pledge of new labors 
and new sufferings. He went successively to Malacca 
and Japan, then returned to the coast of Coromandel. 
Assisted by forty Portuguese, he went to the sovereign 
of Bungo, and resolutely undertook to convert a cele- 
brated Nestorian bishop known by the name of Alar 
Joseph, who filled the mountains of Malabar with his 
doctrine. It is affirmed that his efforts were crowned 
with success. There are few missionaries who have 
thrown so much light over the East as Nnnes. He died 
August 10, 1571. The most of his letters remain in 
manuscript, with the exception of the Carta escrita em 
1554, on his arrival in India, a letter in which he re- 
ports the circumstances which accompanied the death 
of St. Francis Xavier, as well as his funeral ceremonies. 
The letters of Nunes Barreto, translated into all the 
languages of Europe, still circulate in manuscript, and 
singularly enough contribute to shed much light on mat- 
ters in the extreme East. See references in the follow- 
ing article. 

Nunes, P. Leonardo, another missionary settled 
in India, who must not be confounded with the former, 
was born in San-Vicente-da-Beira. He was one of the 
five monks who accompanied Thomas de Souza to 
Brazil in 1549; the savages whom he catechised, wish- 
ing to characterize his prodigious activity, surnamed 
him Abare Bebe (the father who flies). He was ship- 
wrecked and drowned June 30, 1554. See Barbosa 
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Machado, Bibliotheca Lusitana ; Vasconcollos, Xoticia do 
Brasil. Hoofer, Xouv. Biog. Generate, xxxviii, 3G3. 

Nuries-Torres, David, a great Talmudical schol- 
ar, was born in the second half of the 17th century, 
either at Lisbon or Amsterdam. In the last-named 
place he was for many years president of the academies 
Abi Jcthomim and Keter Shem Tub. Towards the 
end of the year 1G90 he was called to the Hague as 
rabbi of the Portuguese congregation, which position 
he held until his death, which occurred in 1728. Be- 
sides some sermons which he published in 1G90 and 
1G91, under the title Bermans de David Xuiies-Torres , 
Pregador de celebre irmandade de Abi Jetomim (Amster- 
dam, Moses Dias, 5450, 5451), he edited the Hebrew 
Bible, with the commentary of Kashi and the Vulgate 
(Amst. 1700, 4 vols.) : — the S hutch an A ruck of Jos. Karo 
(q. v.) in connection with Sal. Jeh. Leone (ibid. 1G98) : 
— the np:nn “P of Maimonides (q. v.), in 4 vols. (ibid. 
1702). See Fiirst, Bibl. Jud. iii, 41 ; Wolf, Bibl. JJebr • 
iii, 201; xiv, 809; Memor. d. Lit. Portugueza , iv, 327 i 
Catalogus librorum Rab. Dav. XuHes-Torres , rarii ge- 
neris et editionis (Hague, 1728); Kayserling in Frankel’s 
J/onatssckrift, 18G4, p. 317 sq. (B. P.) 

Nuriez, Fernando, a noble Spanish Protestant, 
was a descendant of the house of Guzman, and flour- 
ished in the early part of the IGth century. He sac- 
rificed his prospect of civil honors to the love of 
study, and privately engaged in a careful examination 
of the Protestant doctrines, which he finally embraced. 
Nunez was of the Order of St. Iago, and was commonly 
called among his countrymen “ the Greek commentator” 
(Argensola, Anales de Aragon, p. 352). Ilis notes on 
the classics are praised by Lipsius, Grouovius, and other 
critics, who usually cite him by the name of Pincianus 
of Valladolid, his native city. That he did not con- 
fine his attention to ancient learning appears from his 
having published in 1502 an edition of the poems of 
his countryman, Juan de Mena, with notes. Cyprian 
de Valera quotes from a collection of Spanish proverbs 
published by him under the title of Ref runes Espatioles 
(Dos T rat ados, p. 288). Marinco extols the erudition 
of Nunez as far superior to that of Lebrixa; but, in the 
first place, he expresses this opinion in a letter to the 
object of his panegyric ; and, in the second place, he 
had been involved in a quarrel with Lebrixa, in which 
his countryman, Peter Martyr, was not disposed to take 
his part (J furtgris Epist. cp. xxxv). In the edition of 
the Bible, in various languages, perfected by cardinal 
Ximenes, in imitation of Origcn’s enterprise, Nunez was 
given a part, and lie discharged his duties with great 
credit. Indeed, Nunez was reputed in his time the 
best Spanish Orientalist. It is said that in 1535, when 
an enthusiastic scholar visited Spain, he found Hebrew 
neglected, and could not, meet with a single native ac- 
quainted with Arabic except the venerable Nunez, who 
still recollected the characters of a language to which 
he had paid some attention in his youth (see author- 
ities in M‘Cric). The time of his death is not known 
to us. It must have occurred before 15G0, for in that 
year wc find his widow, with three of her daughters 
and a married sister, seized at Seville for heresy. Their 
tragic story is thus related by M'Cric: “As there was 
no evidence against them they were put to the torture, 
but refused to inform against one another. Upon this 
the presiding inquisitor called one of the young women 
into the audience-chamber, and after conversing with 
her for some time, professed an attachment to her per- 
son. Having repeated this at another interview, he 
told her that he could be of no service to her unless she 
imparted to him the whole facts of her case; but if she 
intrusted him with these, he would manage the affair 
in such a way as that she and all her friends should be 
set at liberty. Falling into the snare, the unsuspecting 
girl confessed to him that she had at different times 
conversed with her mother, sisters, and aunt on the 
Lutheran doctrines. The wretch immediately brought 


her into court, and obliged her to declare judicially 
what she had owned to him in private. Nor was this 
all : under the pretence that her confession was not 
sufficiently ample and ingenuous, she was put to the 
torture by the most excruciating engines, the pulley 
and the wooden horse; bv which means evidence was 
extorted from her which led, not only to the condem- 
nation of herself and her relations, but also to the seiz- 
ure and conviction of others who afterwards perished in 
the flames.” See M k Cric, Ref. in Spain, p. G4 sq., G7, 
73,270. (J.1I.W.) 

Nunez, Juan, an old Spanish painter who flour- 
ished at Seville about 1505. He was a scholar of San- 
chez de Castro, and probably attained real eminence in 
his day; but most of his works have been destroyed. 
There is a picture by him in the cathedral of Seville, 
in an excellent state of preservation, representing The 
Bodg of Christ in the arms of the Virgin, with St. 
Michael, St. Afincent, and other figures. This work is 
in the stiff Gothic style prevalent at that time; but it 
deserves praise for its rich and beautiful draperies. See 
Spooner, Biog. llist . of the Fine Arts, ii, G23. 

Nunez, Don Pedro Villavicencio, a Spanish 
painter of note, was born at Seville of a noble family in 
1G35. lie studied design as an accomplishment, but 
made such excellent progress that he was induced to 
enter the school of Murillo, although without the in- 
tention of practicing painting. He was greatly beloved 
by that master, and studied for some time in his school ; 
after which he visited Malta for the discharge of his 
duties as a knight of St. John, and studied under Mattio 
Preti, called II Calabrese. Nunez followed for a short 
time the vigorous style of that master, but afterwards 
returned to the tender and harmonious coloring of Mu- 
rillo. According to Bermudez, he was distinguished in 
portraits, and painted children in a very beautiful man- 
ner, little inferior to Murillo. He presented several of 
his pictures to the academy of Seville, where he died 
in 1700. There is a Iloly Family by him at Alton Tow- 
ers, the seat of lord Shrewsbury, which partakes of the 
dark style of Preti. — See Spooner, Biog. Hist, of the Fine 
Arts, ii, G23. 

Nunneries, convents for nuns. The origin of so- 
cieties for female recluses, or nuns, was probably con- 
temporary with that of monasteries, and both advanced 
together. The nunneries, or convents, as they are gen- 
erally termed, though with less accuracy, since con- 
vent properly signifies a religious house for either men 
or women, are now generally devoted to some form of 
work for the Church. (For an account of their houses 
and their work in the United States at the present 
time, see article Monaciiism.) The rules of the dif- 
ferent nunneries differ widely, but all agree in requir- 
ing absolute obedience of all the members. It is only 
necessary here to specify a few particulars peculiar to 
the religious orders of females. Of these the most 
striking perhaps is the strictness, in the regularly au- 
thorized orders of nuns, of the “cloister,” or enclosure, 
which no extern is ever permitted to enter, and beyond 
which the nuns are never permitted to pass without 
express leave of the bishop. The superior of a nun- 
nery is termed abbess, princess, or mother superior. 
The authority of the mother superior is very compre- 
hensive; but it is strictly defined and separated from 
that of the priest. The officers are, ordinarily speak- 
ing, elected by chapters of their own body, with the 
approval of the bishop, unless the convent be one of 
the class called exempt houses, which are immediately 
subject to the authority of the Holy See. The cere- 
mony of the solemn blessing or inauguration of the 
abbess is reserved to the bishop, or to a priest delegated 
by him. See Nun. 

Nuptial Deities are those gods among the an- 
cient heathen nations who presided over marriage cer- 
emonies. These included some of the most eminent 
as well as of the inferior divinities. Juno, Jupiter, 
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Venus, and Diana were considered so indispensable to 
the celebration of all marriages that none could be 
solemnized without them. Besides, several inferior 
gods and goddesses were worshipped on such occasions. 
Jufjatinus joined the bride and bridegroom together in 
the yoke of matrimony; Domiducus conducted the 
bride to the house of the bridegroom; Yiriplaca rec- 
onciled husbands to their wives; Manturna was in- 
voked that the wife might never leave her husband, 
but abide with him on all occasions, whether in pros- 
perity or adversity. See Marriage. 

The Roman Missal has a “Mass for the Bridegroom 
and Bride,” which may be said on certain days as a 
votive mass, after the nuptial ceremony. This mass 
has its own introit, gradual, tract, epistle (Eph. v, 22- 
33), gospel (Matt, xix, 3-6), and prayers; but the com- 
memoration of it may be introduced into the mass for 
a Sunday, etc. The following is its nuptial benediction : 

“The God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God 
of Jacob be with you, and himself fulfil his own blessing 
in you; that you may see your children’s children to the 
third and fourth generation, and afterwards have eternal 
life without end, by the help of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
who, with the Father and the Holy Ghost, liveth and 
reigneth God, world without end. Amen.” 

The priest solemnly admonishes them to be faithful to 
one another, to remain chaste in the time of prayer, 
and especially of fasts and solemnities, to love one 
another, and to keep themselves in the fear of God; 
and then sprinkles them with holy water; after which 
the mass is finished in the usual manner. The nuptial 
benediction is withheld, mass is not celebrated, nor is 
solemnization of marriage in the church allowed, where 
one of the parties is a heretic or schismatic. See Mat- 
rimony. 

Nuptials relate to betrothal, dowry, virginity, wed- 
ding, paranvmphs, marriage - supper, bride and bride- 
groom, wedlock, etc. (each of which sec in its place). 
For monographs, see Volbeding, Index Programmatum , 
p. 153. 

Nura, an ancient goddess among the Chinese, wor- 
shipped before the time of Confucius. She presided 
over the war of the natural elements, stilling the voice 
of storms, and establishing the authority of law. She 
caused the world to spring from the primitive chaos, 
and out of the elemental confusion brought natural 
order. 

Nuremberg (Ger. Xiirnberg ; Lat. Norimberga or 
Xoricci), a fortified city of the Bavarian province of 
Middle Franconia, situated in 49° 28' N. lat. and 11° 5' 
E. long., and now having a population of about 82,000, 
is noted in ecclesiastical history as the seat of several 
important Church councils, two of which in the Refor- 
mation period decided the fate of the new movement. 
Aside from this relation to ecclesiastical history, Nurem- 
berg is famed as one of the most remarkable and inter- 
esting cities of Germany, on account of the numerous 
remains of mediaeval architecture which it presents in 
its picturesque streets, with their gabled houses, stone 
balconies, and quaint carvings. Indeed, no city retained 
until the Austrian-Prnssian war of 186G a stronger im- 
press of the characteristics which distinguished the 
wealthy burgher classes in the Middle Ages; and its 
double lines of fortified walls, separated from each other 
by public walks and gardens, and guarded by seventy 
towers, together with the numerous bridges which span 
the Pegnitz, on whose banks the city is built, gave it 
distinctive features of its own. At present the demo- 
lition of the old walls is fast removing many of the an- 
cient landmarks, and there remain only the houses to 
trace the age of this quaint old city, once an independ- 
ent sovereignty. Among the most remarkable of its 
numerous public buildings are the old palace or castle, 
commanding from its high position a magnificent view 
of the surrounding country, and interesting for its an- 
tiquity and for its gallery of paintings, rich in gems of 
early German art ; the town-hall, which ranks among 
VII. — Q 


the noblest of its kind in Germany, and is adorned with 
works of Albert Diirer and Gabriel Weyhcr; the noble 
Gothic fountain opposite the cathedral by Schbnhofer, 
with its numerous groups of figures, beautifully restored 
in modern times; and many other fountains deserving 
notice. Of its numerous churches, the most remarkable 
is the St. Lawrence, a Gothic structure, built between 
1270 and 1478, with its beautiful painted-glass windows, 
its noble towers and doorway, and the celebrated stone 
pyx, completed in 1500, by Adam Kraft, after five years’ 
assiduous labor. Other notable Protestant churches 
are those of St. Sibaldus, St. James, and St. yEgidius, all 
more or less distinguished for their works of art. The 
church of the llolv Ghost, which was restored in 1850, 
contained the jewels of the imperial German crown from 
1424 until 180G, when they were removed to Vienna. 
The Roman Catholic church, or Frauenkirche , is re- 
markable for its richly ornamented Gothic portal. 

NUREMBERG, Diets of. The most important of 
the Church councils convened here during the Ref- 
ormation, and of special interest, are the diets held in 
1522 and 1523. After Soliraan the Turk had made a 
successful invasion into Hungary, Charles V convened a 
diet at Nuremberg March 22, 1522, to devise means for 
the defeat of the Turks, and also to settle internal, i. e. 
religious difficulties. The diet decided that the moneys 
previously sent to Rome by the archbishops, bishops, 
and priests should he applied to the war; that the tithes 
should for four years be used for the same purpose ; and 
that the convents of the mendicant orders should con- 
tribute, as also half of the other convents, priests, etc. 
The assembly was dismissed May 7, but with orders to 
convene again at Nuremberg “ on St. iEgidius’s day” for 
further action. In the mean time the emperor went to 
Spain, giving his brother Ferdinand the presidency of 
the diet. He wrote also to pope Adrian VI to get him 
to confirm the decisions of the diet, and represented to 
him that the heresy of Luther had made such progress 
that he would probably have to use his money to uproot 
it. This was Adrian’s great object, and would have made 
him approve of any decision of the diet. lie sent his 
chamberlain, Jerome Prorarius, with a brief to the elec- 
tor Frederick of Saxony, inviting him in the next diet 
to “ protect and maintain the dignity and majesty of 
the apostolic see, and with it the peace of Christendom, 
as his ancestors had done.” Frederick, in his answer 
{Corp. Reform, i, 585 sq.), declared that the glory of 
Christ and the peace of the empire were his principal 
aims, but that it was evident that Luther and his ad- 
herents should be opposed by reason, and not by force. 
Adrian now instructed his legate at Nuremberg, Francis 
Chieregati, to insist on the repression of Luther and his 
adherents, not only as heretics, but as politically dan- 
gerous persons, as “ attacking all authority under the 
plea of evangelical liberty.” In another brief he ad- 
dressed the elector as the friend of the most dangerous 
heresy, and even declared that he alone was answerable 
for the many who were falling away from the union of 
the Church ; reminding him that his family owed their 
elevation to pope Gregory V. He also forbade him, 
under penalty of ecclesiastical and temporal punishment, 
to continue his protection to Luther. Adrian addressed 
similar briefs to duke Henry of Mecklenburg, and to the 
cities of Costnitz, Breslau, Bamberg, etc. Frederick was 
not present at the diet, but was represented by his chan- 
cellor, Ilans von Plaunitz (Planitz), a friend of Luther, 
who acquired great influence over the diet, which opened 
Dec. 13, 1522. Chieregati presented to the diet a papal 
brief full of invectives against Luther, He demanded the 
forcible repression of heresy, and fiercely denounced the 
Lutheran preachers of Nuremberg, demanding not only 
their arrest, but their transfer to Rome, to be judged 
there. This, however, he found the diet unwilling to 
grant; and the assembly having moreover returned a firm 
and spirited answer to the papal brief, the legate pro- 
fessed early in 1523 to have received new instructions 
from Rome. He now appeared again before the diet, this 
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time insisting on the enforcement of the decrees of the 
Diet of Worms for the suppression of Luther’s heresy, 
but declaring, on the other hand, that the bail state of 
the Church was the result of the laxity of discipline in 
the clergy, confessing that bad example had been given 
sometimes by popes themselves, which had been eagerly 
followed by their subordinates. The pope himself freely 
acknowledged the need of reformation in the Church, 
and declared his willingness to effect all he could. The 
princes complained of the violation of the concordats, 
but he, Adrian, could not consider himself liable for the 
faults of his predecessors, and would keep all the en- 
gagements he contracted himself. These declarations 
of the papal legate dissatisfied both parties. The Ro- 
manists were angered at the pope for confessing the evil 
state of the Church, and denouncing his predecessors as 
faithless. The evangelical party, on the other hand, 
scoffed at the reforms which Adrian would be likely 
to introduce. The legate gave his instructions to the 
state, which appointed a committee to draw up an an- 
swer to Chieregati. On Jan. 13, 1523, the replj r was 
submitted to the diet, and by it amended. As a whole 
it was strikingly opposed to the views of the pope, and 
seemed to favor the Protestant principles. The com- 
plaints of the Romanists on account of the non-repres- 
sion of Luther were answered by complaints on the 
conduct of the Roman court, whose abuses had only 
been fully shown up by Luther, the immorality of the 
clergy, high and low. the violation of the concordats, 
etc.: altogether it made eighty-one different points. It 
was further demanded that a free council should be held 
within a year at Strasburg, Cologne, Mayence, Metz, or 
some other city of Germany, engaging that neither Lu- 
ther nor his adherents should create any disturbance, 
either by preaching or writing. To these remonstrances 
Chieregati answered by pointing out the necessity of 
holding up the dignity of the papal see for the welfare 
of Christianity, and insisted on the execution of the 
terms of the Edict of the Diet of Worms. As the states 
wished to have him attend to their list of grievances, 
he suddenly left (Feb. 28). and these bad to be sent after 
him; and the states now declared that should this not 
be attended to they would be obliged to take the matter 
into their own hands. These articles were declared to 
be the decisions of the diet March 6, 1523; yet Philip 
von Feilitzsch, the envoy of the elector of Saxony, pro- 
tested against the stipulation that Luther and his ad- 
herents should publish nothing more until then. This 
regulation he considered as directed against the Refor- 
mation, although the diet had, in fact, silently can- 
celled by its resolutions the effect of the Edict of Worms. 
Luther himself wrote to elector Frederick, representing 
to him that he should ask for the same freedom to de- 
fend himself as the opposite party had to attack him; 
that the stipulation not to publish anything until the 
settlement of the difficulties could not apply to the pub- 
lishing of the Eible nor the preaching of the Gospel, as 
the Word of God could not be thus bound. The diet 
had completely disappointed the hopes of the pope; his 
appeals to the emperor remained without effect, the lat- 
ter being angry at the pope’s interference in his affairs 
with France, and Adrian himself died of grief at the 
failure of his efforts Sept. 14, 1523. (See Elanck, Gesch. 
d. Entstehnng unseres protest. Lehrbegr. ii, ICO sq. ; Sa- 
lig, 1 \> list and. Hist . d. A ugsb. Conf. i, (»5 sq.) 

The state of things in Germany, the relation of the 
emperor to the empire and to foreign countries, and the 
change which had just occurred in the papal see, led 
to another diet, which convened at Nuremberg Nov. 11, 
1523. The members were a long time assembling, and 
Frederick was only prevailed upon by Ferdinand himself 
to be present. Here the elector received a brief from 
the new pope, Clement VII, recommending to him car- 
dinal Lorenzo Campcggio as his legate to the diet. 
The cardinal was the worthy tool of his master, who, 
far from wishing to effect any reform in the Church, 
sought only to uphold the power of the see of Rome, 


and to use temporal power for personal or political pur- 
poses. The diet was finally opened January 14, 1524. 
Campeggio had not yet arrived. On his journey he 
had ample occasion to observe what progress the Ref- 
ormation was making, and how slight was the hold the 
Romish Church yet retained among the people; but 
this only made him more resolute in abating nothing 
from his demands of the diet, lie reached Nuremberg 
February 14, and presented another brief of Clement 
VII to the elector of Saxony, requesting him to serve 
the interests of the see of Rome. On his arrival Cam- 
peggio was not received by the states, but only by the 
clergy, and in the name of the assembly of the bishops 
at Bamberg and Treves. From the first, the majority 
in the diet showed itself opposed to the pope. They 
discussed the necessity of furnishing assistance to the 
king of Hungary, of contributing to the war against 
the Turks, and of removing the seat of government 
from Nuremberg to Esslingen. On this point the ma- 
jority went as much against the wishes of the emperor 
as on others against those of the pope. The orator of 
the imperial party, llaunart, announced elearly that 
his master wished the diet to dissolve, and Campeggio 
seconded him, as under the circnmstauees it was also 
the interest, of the pope to have the diet dissolved. 
Finally it was declared that those who had served in 
the preceding diet could not take part in this, and 
thus the opposition majority was broken. Frederick 
foresaw what the result of such a measure would be, 
and left the diet February 24, Philip von Feilitzsch re- 
maining as his representative. Campeggio now repre- 
sented again to the diet the danger there would be for 
the empire in any departure from their ancient faith; 
the states answered by referring him to the grievances 
complained of in the former diet, the redress of which 
was necessary for the welfare of the country. To this 
he answered that the pope had received no official 
communication of these grievances; that indeed three 
copies purporting to be tbe resolutions of the late diet 
had been received by private persous at Rome, and 
that he himself had read one, but that the charges in 
them were so absurd that they had been considered 
merely as the productions of private individuals vent- 
ing their spite against the Church in that manner. 
That, besides, these charges were accompanied by re- 
quests the granting of which would only damage the 
papal authority, and which were even heretical, so that 
he would not treat of that question with the diet, but 
rather advise the carrying out of the Edict of Worms, 
llaunart seconded Campeggio, for the emperor hoped 
in this way to obtain certain political advantages. The 
opposition, however, held fast. Frederick’s representa- 
tive declared in his name that he had received no of- 
ficial communication of the Edict of Worms, that the 
late diet had not forbidden evangelical preaching, and 
that its decisions could not be laid aside without dis- 
cussion. The diet dissolved on April 18. The seat of 
government was removed to Esslingen, aid was given 
to the king of Hungary and to the war against the 
Turks, and the states recognised themselves bound by 
the Edict of Worms, but only that they “ would see 
it executed as far as they could.” It was further de- 
cided that the pope would cause, with the assent of the 
emperor, a free council to be held in Germany as soon 
as possible; but that in the mean time another diet as- 
sembled at Spires should decide on the grievances of the 
princes against the pope and the clergy, and — a very 
remarkable feature — decide on the manner in which the 
aforementioned council should be held. Until then the 
princes were to exercise a severe censorship over all 
new doctrines and books, but at the same time see that 
the Gospel be freely and peaceably preached and ex- 
plained in the manner generally received by the Church. 
The decisions did not mention Luther by name; on the 
other hand, the address of the emperor to the Diet of 
Spires expressly mentions the Lutheran and other new 
doctrines as making great progress among the lower 
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classes, leading them to insubordination, irreligion, etc. 
He insisted on the Edict of Worms being strictly car- 
ried out. Fcilitzsch, count Bernard of Solms, and count 
George of Werthcim protested; but the emperor, who 
found it for his advantage to please the pope, sent di- 
rect orders to the states; he was, however, prevented, 
by complications with France, from injuring the Refor- 
mation as deeply as had at first been feared. The states 
being thus at liberty to execute the Edict of Worms 
“so far as they could” in their own way, did not prove 
very strict, and the pope complained bitterly of it to the 
emperor and to the kings of France and of England. 
Ue even threatened to excommunicate Frederick as a 
heretic. His legate was in the mean time seeking to 
organize a so-called Catholic league in opposition to 
the evangelical princes and states, and even attempted, 
but in vain, to gain Melancthon to his side ( Coip . Re- 
form. i, G57-G72). 

The Reformation all this time was rapidly gaining 
ground. In 1542 and 1543 two other diets were held 
at Nuremberg, but they were of less importance, both 
in a political and in a religious point of view. In 
1542 the emperor was in a very critical position, being 
at war with the Turks and with France, while at home 
the war of Brunswick was on the eve of breaking out, 
on account of the encroachments of duke Henry of 
Wolfenbiittel against Brunswick, which had called to 
its assistance John Frederick of Saxony and the land- 
grave of Hesse. It was feared at one time that all the 
princes belonging to the league of Smalcald would unite 
and make war on the Roman Catholic states, but they 
proved that their only object was to defend Brunswick, 
without reference to religious questions. All these 
difficulties, together with the dissatisfaction arising 
from promised reforms not having been carried out, 
led to another diet being summoned for Nov. 14, 1542; 
it was afterwards postponed to December 14, and final- 
ly assembled on January 31, 1543 (according to Sleidan, 
lib. xv, 483; Ranke, iv, 285; but according to Secken- 
dorf [p. 4IG] in the early part of February). King Fer- 
dinand came, on January 17, to take part in it. Charles V 
was represented by Frederick of the Palatinate, John of 
Naves, and Christopher, bishop of Augsburg, all persons 
at least distasteful to the evangelical party. Bishop 
Christopher died suddenly during the conference, and 
was replaced by Otto of Truchscs. King Ferdinand 
had repeatedly invited the elector of Saxony, through 
Dr. Andreas Coneritz, to be personally present at the 
diet; but be declined. Circumstances now compelled 
the emperor and his brother to act as leniently as pos- 
sible towards the evangelical states. Still the Roman 
Catholics clearly evinced their old opposition to all re- 
form, and thus the other party was obliged to act with 
vigor. At the opening of the diet king Ferdinand 
pointed out the necessity of carrying on the war 
against the Turks with increased energy, and of pro- 
tecting Hungary and the neighboring regions; after 
that, assistance was asked against the French, who had 
invaded the Netherlands. On February 5 Granvellc 
addressed the diet, representing the exigencies of the 
war against the Turks, praised the emperor for all he 
had done for the country, and promised in his name 
that he would devote his life, if need be, to overcome 
the enemies of Christianity, if the states would help 
him in the war against France. The evangelical princes 
and states in the mean time presented to the king and 
to the imperial commissioners a list of their grievances. 
They complained of the peace of Nuremberg having 
been broken by the imperial chamber of justice, and of 
the promised reforms not having been carried out. 
They declared that they had protested against the op- 
pression of that court, and that they rejected its arbi- 
trary decisions, for instance, in the case of the affairs of 
Brunswick, etc. They also required religious liberty, 
which was incompatible with that tribunal. All the 
questions started by both parties gave rise to numerous 
debates. Duke Ulric of Wurtemberg sought to uphold 


the views of the imperial commissioners against the 
evangelical party by means of political considerations, 
lie attached himself especially to the affair of Bruns- 
wick, and sought to organize a league of Saxony, Ba- 
varia, and Hesse. Leonard Eck drew up the articles 
of the bond, into which other states were to be after- 
wards admitted. These articles did not suit either the 
landgrave of Hesse or the elector of Saxony, and they 
both demanded first of all that Bavaria* should be 
pledged to render no assistance to duke Ilenry, and 
this put an end to the plan. The mistrust of the* evan- 
gelical party was greatly increased by letters of duke 
Ilenry having been discovered, in which he spoke of 
the emperor intending soon to restore him in his gov- 
ernment, while Granvelle had declared that the emper- 
or would not take Henry’s part. To this was added 
that Ferdinand and the imperial commissioners com- 
menced agitating the question of the forthcoming coun- 
cil which was to be held at Trent; that they insisted 
that duke Ilenry, who was claiming his estates back, 
should not be denied his rights, etc. The evangelical 
party answered that they did not accept this council, 
nor would they attend it, and declined, since they were 
given no sure guarantees of peace, to take any further 
share in the proceedings of the diet. The resolutions 
of the diet were therefore drawn up, April 28, without 
the participation of the evangelical states. They re- 
peated the demand for a reform, postponed the settle- 
ment of the Brunswick affair until the return of the 
emperor, and renewed the assurance given by the Diet 
of Spires, in 1542, of a peace of five years. The evan- 
gelical states declined recognising these decisions, as 
they had been drawn up without their participation, 
and also because they did not receive sufficient guar- 
antees of the promised peace being kept. They at the 
same time declared themselves unwilling to take any 
part in the Turkish v r ar, and announced their intention 
of sending a deputation to the emperor, to present him 
their propositions. The resolutions were never acted 
upon, but gave rise to numerous conferences between 
the two parties, in which all the questions at issue were 
repeatedly discussed. See Scckendorf, Hist. Luther, p. 
4IG; Sleidan, De statu Reliy. lib. xv, 483-4SG; Ncu- 
decker, Urkunden , p. GGI sq. ; id. Merhc. Aktenstiicke , 
p. 323 sq. — Herzog, Real-Encyklopcidie , x, 485 ; Fisher, 
Hist. Ref. p. 1 15 sq. (J. N. I’.) 

Nurse (properly “("SK, omen ', masc., ti^i)v6q, mitrir , 
nut rit ius ; fem. Tl/CR, ome'neth, TiStjvug, nutrix ; from 
‘j'ON, to carry [see Isa. lx, 4] ; usually meyne'- 

keth, fem. part. Hipli., from “suck,” with n7X, 
yvvi) Tpo(f)tvovaa [Exod. ii, 7]; in the N. T, rpotycc, 
nutrix [1 Thcss. ii, 7]). Moses applied this term to 
himself in relation to Israel, though only to express his 
inability to fulfil what it required, or his sense of op- 
pression under the responsibilit}' involved in it (Numb, 
xi, 12). But more commonly it is applied to women, 
and much apparently in the same manner and with the 
same regard that is usual among ourselves. It is clear, 
both from Scripture and from Greek and Roman writers, 
that in ancient times the position of the nurse, w herever 
one was maintained, was one of much honor and im- 
portance (see Gen. xxiv, 50; xxxv, 8; 2 Sam. iv, 4; 2 
Kings xi, 2; 2 Macc. i, 20; comp. Homer, Oil. ii, 3G1 ; 
xix, 15, 251, 4GG; Eurip. Ion , 1357; Ilippol. 2G7 and 
foil.; Virgil, JEn. vii, 1). The same term is applied to 
a foster father or mother, e. g. Numb, xi, 12; Ruth iv, 
1G ; Isa. xlix, 23. In great families male servants, prob- 
ably eunuchs in later times, were intrusted with the 
charge of the boys (2 Kings i, 5; see also Kurcin, iv, 
G3, Tegg’s ed. ; Mrs. Poole, Enylic. in Eyypt, iii, 201). — 
Smith; Fairbairn. See Child. 

In Christian times nursing the sick has ever been the 
special care of pious females, and many have devoted 
, themselves to this work, in hospitals and elsewhere, 

! both in war and peace, with religious earnestness. 
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Among the Homan Catholics this is one of the special 
duties of the “ Sisters of Charity.” 

Nut is the rendering of the A. V. of two ITeb. words. 

1. Botnim', COLpS, occurs only in Gen. xliii, 11, 
where Jacob, wishing to conciliate the ruler of Egypt, 
sends by his sons a present, and along with other arti- 
cles mentions u nuts and almonds.” Among the various 
translations of this term Celsius enumerates walnuts, 
hazel-nuts, pine-nuts, peaches, dates, the fruit of the 
terebinth-tree, and even almonds; but there is little 
doubt that pistachio-nuts is the true rendering. From 
the context it is evident that the articles intended for 
presents were the produce of Syria, and they were prob- 
ably less common in Egypt. The Sept, and Vulg. ren- 
der by terebinth, the Persian version has pnsteh , from 
which it is believed the Arabic fostak is derived, whence . 
the Greek 7 Tiorcucia and the Latin pistacia. The Heb. 
word botnim is very similar to the Arabic batam, which | 
we find in Arabian authors, as Phases, Serapion, and ( 
Avicenna. It is sometimes written baton , boton, bottn , 
and albotin. The name is applied specially to the ter- 
ebinth-tree, or Pistacia terebinthus of botanists, the rep- 
pivSoQ or rfpsfiivSog of the Greeks. Ibis is the tur- 
pentine-yielding pistacia, a native of Syria and of the 
Greek Archipelago. See Oak. The tree yields one 
of the finest kinds of turpentine, that usually called of 
Chio or Cyprus, which, employed as a medicine in an- 
cient times, still holds its place in the British pharma- 
copoeias. From being produced only in a few places, 
and from being highly valued, it is usually adulterated 
with the common kinds of turpentine. In many places, 
however, where the tree grows well, it does not yield 
turpentine, which may account for its not being noticed 
as a product of Palestine; otherwise we might have in- 
ferred that the turpentine of this species of pistacia 
formed one of the articles sent as a present into Egypt. 
The name batam is applied by the Arabs both to the 
turpentine and to the tree. It appears, however, to be 
sometimes used generically, as in some Arabic works it 
is applied to a tree of which the kernels of the seeds are 
described as being of a green color. This is the distin- 
guishing characteristic of another species of pistacia, 
the P. vera of botanists, of which the fruit is well known 
to the Arabs by the name of JistuJ:. This, 110 doubt, 
gave origin to the Greek 7 ri(JTataa, said by Dioscorides 


rhoea (Aleppo) as being rich in the production of these 
trees; the town of Batna, in the same district, is believed 
to derive its name from this circumstance: Betonim, a 
town of the tribe of Gad (Josh.xiii, 26), has in all prob- 
ability a similar etymology. Boehart draws attention 
to the fact that pistachio-nuts are mentioned together 
with almonds in Gen. xliii, 11, and observes that Dios- 
corides, Theophrastus, and others, speak of the pista- 
cia-tree conjointly with the almond -tree; as there is 
no mention in edrly writers of the P. vera growing in 
Egypt (see Celsius, Hierobot. i, 27), it was doubtless not 
found there in patriarchal times, wherefore Jacob’s pres- 
ent to Joseph would have been most acceptable. There 
is scarcely any allusion to the occurrence of the P. vera 
in Palestine among the writings of modern travellers; 
Kit to ( Phys . Ilist. Pal. p.323) says, “ It is not much cul- 
tivated in Palestine, although found there growing wild 
in some very remarkable positions, as on Mount Tabor, 
and on the summit of Mount Attarus (see Burckhardt, 
Syria , p. 334).” Dr. Thomson (The Land and the Boole, 
i, 413) says that the terebinth-trees near Mais el-Jebel 
had been grafted with the pistacia from Aleppo by or- 
der of Ibrahim Pasha, but that “ the peasants destroyed 
the grafts lest their crop of oil from the berries of these 
trees should be diminished.” Dr. 1 looker saw only two 
or three pistacia-trees in Palestine. These were out- 
side the north gate of Jerusalem. But he says the tree 
is cultivated at Beirut and elsewhere in Syria. It de- 
lights in a dry soil, and rises to the height of twenty, 
and sometimes thirty feet. As it belongs to the same 
genus as the terebinth-tree, so, like it, the male and fe- 
male flowers grow on separate trees. It is therefore 
necessary for the fecundation of the seed that a male 
tree be planted among the female ones. It is probably 
owing to the flowers of the latter not being fecundated 
that the trees occasionally bear oblong fruit-like but 
hollow bodies, which are sometimes described as galls, 
sometimes as nuts, of little value. The ripe seeds are 
enclosed in a woody but brittle whitish-colored shell, 
and within it is the seed-covering, which is thin, mem- 
branous, and of a reddish color. The fruit is about the 
size of an olive, but bulging on one side and concave on 
the other. Inside a tender reddish pulp is a shell, which 
in its turn encloses a green-colored kernel, of a sweet 
and agreeable flavor, and abounding in oil. Pistachio- 
nuts are much eaten by the natives of the countries 


to be like pine-nuts. Besides these edible kernels, the 
pistacia-tree is described in the Arabic works on Ma- 
teria Medica as yielding another product somewhat 
similar to the turpentine of the batam, but which is 
called ’ aluk al-anbat, a resin of the anbat , as if this 
were another name for the pistacia-tree. This brings 
it much nearer the botnim of Scripture. The Batna 
of the Talmud is considered by annotators to be the 
pistacia (Celsius, Hierobot . i, 26). Boehart for this 
and other reasons considered botnim to be the kernels 
of the pistacia-tree ( Chanaan , i, 10). 

The pistachio-nut-tree is well known, extending as 
it does from Syria to Afghanistan. From the latter 
country the seeds are carried as an article of com- 
merce to India, where they are eaten in their un- 
cooked state, added to sweetmeats, or as a dessert 
fried with pepper and salt, being much relished by 
Europeans for the delicacy of their flavor. The pis- 
tacia-rree is most common in the northern, that is, 
the cooler parts of Syria, but it is also found wild in 
Palestine. Syria and Palestine have been long fa- 
mous for pistacia-trees, see Dioscorides (i, 177) and 
Pliny (xiii, 5) savs, “Syria has several trees that are 
peculiar to itself; among the nut-trees there is the 
well - known pistacia ;” in another place (xv, 22) he 
states that Vitellius introduced this tree into Italy, 
and that Flaccus Pompeius brought it at the same 
time into Spain. The district around Aleppo is espe- 
cially celebrated for the excellence of the pistachio- 
nuts, see Bussell (Hist, of Aleppo, i. 82, 2d ed.) and 
Galen (De Plac. Alim. 2, p. 612), who mentions Ber- 
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where they are grown, and, as we have seen, they form 
articles of commerce from Afghanistan to India — a hot 
country like Egypt. They are also exported from Syria 
to Europe in considerable quantities. They might 
therefore have well formed a part of the present intend- 
ed for Joseph, notwithstanding the high position which 
he occupied in Egypt. — Kitto ; Smith. 

2. Egoz ', FUN; Sept. tccipvov. This word occurs in 
the Song of Solomon (v, 11): “I went into the garden 
of nuts” where probably what is known with us as 
English walnuts , or in the American market as “Ma- 
deira nuts,” is intended. The Hebrew name is evi- 
dently the same as the Persian gotcz. and the Arabic 
joxcz, both of which, when they stand alone, signify the 
walnut, gowz-bun being the walnut-tree; when used in 
composition they may signify the nut of any other tree; 
thus jowz-i-boa is the nutmeg, jotcz-i-hindi is the Indian 
or cocoanut, etc. Abu’l Fadli (in Celsius) says, “The 
Arabs have borrowed the word jans from the Persian; 
in Arabic the term is Chusf, which is a tall tree.” The 
Chusf or Chasf is translated by Freytag “an escu- 
lent nut, the walnut.” The Jewish rabbins understand 
the walnut by Egoz, The Greeks employed tzdpv ov, 
and the Romans mix, to denote the walnut (see Casau- 
bon, On Athenceus, ii, 05; Ovid, “ Xux Elegia ;” Celsius, 
Uierobot. i, 28); which last remains in modern lan- 
guages, as Ital. noce, Fr. noix, Span, nuez, and Ger. nuss. 
The walnut was, however, also called tcdpvov (3a<jt\ac6v 
(Diosc. i, 179), royal nut, from its excellence, and also 
II tpaacov, or Persian, having been introduced into 
Greece from Persia : the nam ejuglatis has been derived 
from Jo vis glans , the acorn, or nut of Jove. That the 
walnut was highly esteemed in the East we learn from 
Abulpharagius, who states that A1 Mahadi, the third 
caliph of the Abassides, “was buried at the foot of the 
walnut-tree under which he used to sit.” That it is 
found in Syria has been recorded by several travellers. 
Thevenot found it in the neighborhood of Mount Sinai, 
and llelon says of a village not far from Lebanon that it 
was “ well shaded with oak and walnut trees.” That it 
was planted at an early period is well known, and might 
be easily proved from a variety of sources. According 
to Josephus (ir«r, iii, 10, 8) the walnut-tree was for- 
merly common, and grew most luxuriantly around the 
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lake of Gennesareth ; Schulze, speaking of this same dis- 
trict, says he often saw walnut-trees growing there 
large enough to shelter lbur-and-twenty persons. See 
also Kitto ( Phys . Hist. Pal. p. 250) and Burckhardt 
(Syria, p. 265). 

The walnut, or Juglans regia of botanists, belongs to 
the natural family of Juglandea * , of which the species 
are found in North America and in Northern Asia. The 
walnut itself extends from Greece and Asia Minor over 
Lebanon and Persia, probably all along the Hindu 
Khush to the Himalayas, and is abundant in Cashmere 
(Him. Hot. p. 342). The walnut-tree is well known as a 
lofty, wide-spreading tree, which affords a grateful shade, 
and of which the leaves have an agreeable odor when 
bruised. It seems formerly to have been thought un- 
wholesome to sit under its shade, but this appears to be 
incorrect. The flowers begin to open in April, and the 
fruit is ripe in September and October. The tree is 
much esteemed for the excellence of its wood; and the 
kernel of the nut is valued not only as an article of diet, 
but for the oil which it yields. Being thus known to 
and highly valued by the Greeks in early times, it is 
more than probable that, if not indigenous in Syria, it 
was introduced there at a still earlier period, and that 
therefore it may be alluded to in the above passage, 
more especially as Solomon has said, “ I made me gar- 
dens and orchards, and planted trees in them of all kind 
of fruits” (Eccles. ii, 5). — Kitto. 

Nuts, in ecclesiastical usage, sometimes designates 
a cup made out of a eoeoanut; examples remain at 
Corpus Christi and Exeter colleges, Oxford. See Wal- 
cott, Sacred A rchceology , p. 405. 

Nuts or Bazugurs is the name of a class of 
Gypsies who dwell in Ilindostan. A late intelligent 
writer has, with much plausibility, endeavored to trace 
from them the origin of the Gypsies of the West. They 
are both wandering tribes, and have each a language 
understood only by themselves; live principally by for- 
tune-telling (by palmistry and other means), and are 
alike addicted to thieving. The Gypsies are governed 
by their king; the Nuts by their nadar biitah. They 
appear to be equally indifferent on the subject of re- 
ligion, and in no respect particular in their food, or the 
manner in which it is obtained. According to a list 
furnished by captain Richardson, the languages adopt- 
ed by these people would appear to possess a very 
strong affinity to each other. “The Bazugurs are 
subdivided into seven castes, viz. the Cham, Athbia, 
Bvnsa, Purbutte, Kalkur, Dorkinu, and Gungwar; but 
the difference seems only in name, for they live to- 
gether and intermarry as one people. They say they 
are descended from four brothers of the same family. 
They profess to be Mussulmans ; that is, they undergo 
circumcision ; and at their weddings and burials a gari 
and mollah attend to read the service; thus far, and 
no further, are they Mussulmans. Of the Prophet 
they seem to have little knowledge; and though in 
the creed, which some of them can indistinctly recol- 
lect, they repeat his titles, yet, when questioned on the 
subject, they can give no further account of him than 
that he was a saint or pir. They acknowledge a God, 
and in all their hopes and fears address him, except 
when such addresses might be supposed to interfere with 
Sansyn’s department — a famous musician, who flour- 
ished, I believe, in the time of Akbar, and whom they 
consider as their tutelary deity; consequently they 
look up to him for suecess and safety in all their pro- 
fessional exploits. These consist of playing on various 
instruments, singing, dancing, tumbling, etc. The two 
latter accomplishments are peculiar to the women of 
this sect. The notions of religion and a future state 
among this vagrant race are principally derived from 
their songs, which are beautifully simple. They are 
commonly the production of Kubier, a poet of great 
fame, and who, considering the nature of his poems, 
deserves to be better known. He was a weaver by 
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trade, and flourished in the time of Shir Shah, the 
Cromwell of Indian history. There are, however, vari- 
ous and contradictory traditions relative to our humble 
philosopher, as some accounts bring him down to the 
time of Akbar. -All, however, agree as to his being a 
Supu, or Deist, of t lie most exalted sentiments and of 
the most unbounded benevolence. He reprobated with 
severity the religious intolerance and worship of both 
Hindus and Mussulmans, in such a pleasing poetic strain 
of rustic wit, humor, and sound reasoning, that to this day 
both nations contend for the honor of his birth in their 
respective sects or tribes. He published a book of po- 
ems that are still universally esteemed, as they inculcate 
the purest morality and the greatest good-will and hos- 
pitality to all the children of man. From the disinter- 
ested yet alluring doctrines they contain, a sect has 
sprung up in Hindustan under the name of Ivubier- 
punt-hi, who are so universally esteemed for veracity 
and other virtues, among both Hindus and Mussulmans, 
that they may be with propriety considered the Quakers 
of that hemisphere. They resemble that respectable 
body in the neatness of their dress and simplicity of 
their manners, which are neither strictly Mohammedan 
nor Hindu, being rather a mixture of the best parts of 
both. The Bazngurs conceive that one spirit pervades 
all nature; and that their soul, being a particle of that 
universal spirit, will of course rejoin it when released 
from its corporeal shaekles. At all their feasts — which 
are as frequent as their means will admit — men, women, 
and children drink to excess. Liquor with them is the 
sum mu m bonnm oflife; every crime may be expiated 
by plentiful libations of strong drink. Though profess- 
ing Islamism, they employ a Brahman, who is supposed 
to be an adept in astrology, to lix upon a name for their 
children, whom they permit to remain at the breast till 
five or six years of age. It is no uncommon thing to 
see four or five miserable infants clinging round their 
mother, and struggling for their scanty portion of nour- 
ishment, the whole of which, if we might judge from 
the appearance of the woman, would hardly suffice for 
one. This practice, with the violent exercise which 
they are taught in their youth, and the excessive and 
habitual indulgence in drinking intoxicating liquors, 
must greatly curtail the lives of these wretched females. 
Their marriages are generally deferred to a later period 
than is usual in their climate, in consequence of a daugh- 
ter being considered as productive property to the par- 
ents bv her professional abilities. The girls, who are 
merely taught to dance and sing, like the common Shell 
or Nautch girls of Hindustan, have no restrictions on 
their moral conduct as females; but the chastity of 
those damsels whose peculiar department is tumbling 
is strictly enjoined, until their stations can be supplied 
by younger ones trained up in the same line; and when 
these come forward, the older performers are permitted 
to join the men dancers, and from among them the men, 
though aware or at least suspicious of their incontinence, 
select a wife. After the matrimonial ceremony is over, 
they no longer exhibit as public dancers. A total change 
of conduct is now looked for, and generally, I believe, en- 
sues. To reconcile this in some manner to our belief, 
it may be necessary to mention that, contrary to the pre- 
vailing practice in India, the lady is allowed the privilege 
of judging for herself, nor are any preparations for the 
marriage thought of till her assent has been given, in 
cases where no previous choice has been made. There 
are in and about the environs of Calcutta five sets of 
these people, each consisting of from twenty to thirty, 
exclusive of children. There is a snrdur to each sot, one 
of whom is considered as the chief, or nadar bfitah, at 
this station. The people of each set are, like our actors, 
hired by the surdur or manager of a company for a cer- 
tain period, generally one year, after which they are at 
liberty’ to join any other party. No person can estab- 
lish a set without the sanction of the nadar butah, 
who, I believe, receives a chflt (tribute or small por- 
tion) of the profits, besides a tax of two rupees, which is 


levied on the girls of each set as often as they may have 
attracted the notice of persons not of their own caste,, 
This, from their mode of life, must be a tolerably pro- 
ductivc duty. When the parties return from their ex- 
cursions, this money is paid to the nadar butah, who 
convenes his people, and they continue eating and 
drinking till the whole is expended. When any of the 
surdurs are suspected of giving in an unfair statement 
of their profits, a jmnehatt is assembled, before whom 
the supposed culprit is ordered to undergo a fiery ordeal, 
by applying his tongue to a piece of red-hot iron ; if it 
burns him, he is declared guilty. A fine, always con- 
sisting of liquor, is imposed. If the liquor be not im- 
mediately produced, the delinquent is banished from 
their society, hooted and execrated wherever he conies; 
his very wife and children avoid him. Thus oppressed, 
he soon becomes a suppliant to the nadar butah. Some 
of the women of the Bazngurs are, I have heard, ex- 
tremely handsome, and esteemed as courtesans in the 
East accordingly ; though I must confess 1 have not 
seen any who, in my opinion, came under that descrip- 
tion as to personal charms.” 

Nuva, an ancient goddess among the Chinese, was 
worshipped before the time of Confucius. She presided 
over the war of the natural elements, stilling the vio- 
lence of storms and establishing the authority of law. 
She caused the world to spring from the primitive 
chaos, and out of elemental confusion brought natural 
order. 

Nuvolone, Carlo Francesco, a distinguished 
Italian painter, the eldest son of Panfilo Nuvolone, was 
born at Milan in 1G08. He studied under his father, 
but finished his education in the school of Giufio Cesare 
Proeaccini, although he did not adopt the style of either, 
but became a follower of Guido. According to Lanzi 
the forms of his figures are elegant, and the airs of his 
heads graceful, with a remarkable sweetness and har- 
mony of tints, so that he deserved the name which he 
still enjoys of “ the Guido of Lombardy.” His Madon- 
nas are in much request for private collections. Nuvo- 
lone also painted many portraits for the nobility, which 
possess great excellence : and he was selected to paint 
the queen of Spain when she visited Milan in 1649. 
Lanzi mentions his fine picture of the Miracle of St. 
refer in SWittore at Milan; and says he painted many 
other works in excellent taste, at Milan, Parma, Cre- 
mona, Piacenza, and Como. He died, according to Or- 
landi, in 1651, though IJryan says 1661. See Spooner, 
Biorj. Ilist. of the Fine Ai'ts , p. 624. 

Nuvolone, Giuseppe, called II Panflo, an emi- 
nent Italian artist, the younger son of Panfilo Nuvolone, 
was born at Milan in 1619. Like his brother, Carlo 
Francesco, he studied first under his father, and after- 
wards under Ginlio Cesare Proeaccini. Lanzi says that 
in Ins works may everywhere be traced a composition 
and coloring derived from the school of Proeaccini. His 
compositions are copious, and the oppositions of his 
lights and shadows are conducted with great intelli- 
gence and vigor; but his taste is often inferior to that 
of his brother, and his shadows are occasionally dark 
and sombre. He wrought with great facility, and was 
indefatigable in the practice of his profession during a 
lung life, painting until his eighty-fourth year. His 
latter works bear traces of infirmity. There are many 
of his paintings in the cities of Lombardy; also in Bres- 
cia and other Venetian cities, among which Lanzi men- 
tions his fine picture of *S7. Domenico resuscitating a 
lhad Man , in the church of that saint at Cremona. 
This work of art is animated by the most natural ex- 
pression, and adorned with beautiful architecture. lie 
died in 1703. See Spooner, Bio<j. Hist, of the Fine Arts , 
p. 624. 

Nuvolone, Panfilo, a Cremonese painter, flour- 
ished, according to Zaist, about 1608. He studied un- 
der Cav. Gio. Battista Trotti, called II Malosso, and was 
among the ablest disciples of that master. Lanzi says 
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he afterwards followed a more solid and attractive style. ' 
Among- his principal works is one in the monastery of 
Sts. Domenico and Lazarus; and the Assumption of the 
Virgin, in the church of La Passione. See Spooner, 
Biog. Hist, of the Fine Arts , p. G24. 

Nuvolstella (or Nivolstella), Johann Georg, 
a German wood-engraver, born at Mentz in 1594, died 
in 1624. Among other prints, he executed several of 
the holy fathers, after the designs of Tempesta ; a set 
of cuts for Virgil’s yEueid, and other poetical subjects. 
See Spooner, Biog. Hist, of the Fine A rts , p. 624. 

Nuwayri is the patronymic of a celebrated Ara- 
bian historian of the 8th century of the Hegira, whose 
complete name was Ahmed Ibn-Abd-al-wauiiab Al- 
bekki, Ae-teyjii Al-kixim, and who was further dis- 
tinguished by the honorable surname of Shehdbu-d-din 
(bright star of religion), lie was born at Nmvayreh, a 
small town of the province of Bahnassa, in Egypt, in the 
year G82 of the Hegira (A.D. 1 283-84). Nnwavri distin- 
guished himself as a theologian of the sect of Shafei, and 
also as a rhetorician and grammarian, and he wrote sev- 
eral works on these subjects, the titles of which have not 
reached us. But the work which has made Nuwayri 
known among European scholars is his Nehdyetu-l~urab 
Ji fonuni-l-adab. a sort of cyclopaedia, consisting of 
thirty books or volumes, and divided into live “fen” 
(subjects), each of which is further subdivided into 
“kasm” (sections), containing each a certain number 
of “bab” (chapters). The lirst four “fen” treat of the 
physical sciences and the several branches of natural 
history and moral philosophy. The fifth and last, which 
is likewise the most valuable for Europeans, is wholly 
occupied with a history of the Mohammedan settle- 
ments both in the East and West. The sixth “ bab” 
(chapter) of the same contains a narrative of the con- 
quest of Africa, Spain, and Sicily by the Saracens, to- 
gether with a chronological history of the sultans of 
the family of Umeyah, who filled the throne of Cor- 
dova from A.H. 138 to 428 (A.D. 755 to 1036), and a 
short account of the principal events of their reigns. 
Nuwayri died, according to Haji Khalfah, in the year 
732 of the Hegira. — English Cyclop . s. v. 

I'Tuzzi, Ferdinand, an Italian cardinal, was born 
Sept. 10, 1G45, in Orta, within the territory recently 
called the Pontifical States. He was nine years old 
when his mother, having become a widow, sent him to 
Borne to pursue his studies. Applying himself to juris- 
prudence, civil as well as canonical, he was soon regarded 
as one of the most skilful lawyers of Italy. In 1686 In- 
nocent XI appointed him commissary of the Apostolic 
Chamber and canon of St. Peter. Alexander VIII often 
had recourse to his counsels. Innocent XII made him 
treasurer of the Apostolic Chamber, secretary of the 
Congregation of the Council, and member of that of the 
rites. In the midst of all his duties Nuzzi preserved 
his love for the sciences, and his house was the rendez- 
vous for savans, who formed there a sort of academy 
where all sorts of subjects were discussed. Clement XI 
created him cardinal (Dee. 1G, 1715) and bishop of Or- 
vieto. He died in Orvieto Nov. 30, 1717. As prefect 
of Annone, he published Discorso intorno alia coltivazi- 
one della Campagna di Foma (Borne, 1702, fob). He 
described the sad effects of the want of culture in the 
country near Borne; but his work had not the result 
that he promised himself. 11 is nephew, Nuzzi (Inno- 
cent), honorary chancellor of Benedict XIV, raised a 
magnificent mausoleum to his uncle in the cathedral 
of Orvieto, and translated into Italian the Hist, de la 
Constitution Unigenitus , by Lafitau (Cologne, Borne, 
1757, 4to). See Diet, cles Cardinally ; More'ri, Diet, 
llistor. — lloefer, Xouv. Biog. Generate, xxxviii, 374, 

Ny&ya (from the Sanscrit ni, “ into,” and aya , “go- 
ing,” a derivative from in, “to go,” hence literally “en- 
tering,” and figuratively “investigating” analytically) 
is the name of one of the three great systems of ancient 
Hindu philosophy. See Hinduism. There are, it is 


true, six systems of Hindu philosophy, viz. the Xyaya, 
Vaiseshika (q. v.), Sankhya (q. v.), Yoga (q. v.), Je- 
danta (q. v.), and JJimansa (q. v.); but, as we have 
said in the article Memansa, the term philosophical 
system is hardly applicable to all of them, and it 
should also be stated that the Vaiseshika is in some 
sort supplementary to the Nyaya, and the tw r o are fa- 
miliarly spoken of as one collected system, though we do 
not so treat them here. Accordingly it is customary to 
speak of Hindu philosophy as being divisible into the 
Xyaya, Sankhya, and Vedanta. These three systems, 
too, if we follow the commentators, differ more in ap- 
pearance than in reality. Assuming each of them im- 
plicitly the truth of the Vedas (q. v.), and proceeding 
to give on that foundation a comprehensive view of 
the totality of things, the three systems differ in their 
point of view of the universe; viz. as it stands in rela- 
tion severally to sensation , emotion , and intellection . 

The adherent of the Nyaya system, starting from the 
premise that we have various sensations, inquires what 
and how many are the channels through which such 
varied knowledge flows in. Finding that there are five 
very different channels, he imagines live different ex- 
ternals adapted to these. Hence his theory of the five 
elements, the aggregate of what the Nyaya regards as 
the causes of affliction. The student of the Sankhya, 
struck with the fact that we have emotions , with an eye 
to the question whence our impressions come, inquires 
their quality. Are the}' pleasing, displeasing, or indif- 
ferent? These three qualities constitute for him the 
external; and to their aggregate he gives the name of 
Nature. With the former he agrees in wishing that he 
were well rid of all three; holding that things pleasing 
and things indifferent are not less incompatible with 
man’s chief end than things positively displeasing. 
Thus, while the Nyaya allows to the external a sub- 
stantial existence, the Sankhya admits its existence 
only as an aggregate of qualities; while both allow 
: that it really (eternally and necessarily) exists. The 
Vedanta, rising above the question as to what is pleas- 
ing, displeasing, or indifferent, asks simply what is and 
what is not. The categories arc here reduced to two 
— the Beal and the Unreal. The categories of tln^Nv- 
ava and the Sankhya are merely scaffolding to reach 
this pinnacle of philosophy, or, in other words, the Ny- 
aya and the Sankhya are simply introductory to the 
great system of the Vedanta. With this introductory 
element we must content ourselves at this place, and 
now enter upon a consideration of the Nyaya (proper) 
system, which offers, as we have already said, the sen- 
sational aspect of Hindu philosophy. But in thus la- 
belling the Nyaya we would not be understood that it 
confines itself to sensation, excluding emotion and in- 
tellection, nor that the other two great systems ignore 
the fact of sensation, but simply that the arrange- 
ment of the Nyaya has a more pointed regard to the 
fact of the five senses than either of the others has, 
and treats the external more frankly as a solid reality. 
Indeed this system of philosophy bears its very peculiar 
name because it treats analytically, as it were, of the 
objeets of human knowledge, both material and spirit- 
ual, distributed by it under different heads or topics; 
and it is in this particular unlike the Sankhya and the 
Vedanta, which follow a synthetic method of reasoning. 
With the other systems of Hindu philosophy, the Ny- 
aya concurs in making its chief end the consideration 
of man’s destiny, and in promising beatitude, i. e. final 
deliverance of the soul from re-birth or transmigration, 
to those who acquire truth, which in the case of the 
Nyaya means a thorough knowledge of the principles 
taught by this particular system. “The topics treated 
of by the Nyaya arc briefly the following: 1. the^? - a- 
mdna, or instruments of right notion. They are : a , 
knowledge which has arisen from the contact of a sense 
with its object; b, inference of three sorts (a priori , a 
posterioi'i , and from analog} 7 ) ; c, comparison ; and, d, 
knowledge, verbally communicated, which may be 
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knowledge of ‘that whereof the matter is seen,’ and 
knowledge of ‘that whereof the matter is unseen’ (rev- 
elation). 2. The objects or matters about which the 
inquiry is concerned ( prameya ). These are: a. The 
Sotil (at man). It is the seat of knowledge or sentiment, 
different for each individual coexistent person, infinite, 
eternal, etc. Souls are therefore numerous, but the su- 
preme soul is one; it is demonstrated as the creator of 
all things, b. Body (sari r a). It is the seat of action, 
of the organs of sensation, and of the sentiments of pain 
or pleasure. It is composed of parts, a framed substance, 
not inchoative, and not consisting of the three elements, 
earth, water, and fire, as some say, nor of four, or all the 
five elements (viz. air and ether, in addition to the for- 
mer), as others maintain, but merely earthy, c. Organs 
of sensation (indriya) ; from the elements, earth, water, 
light, air, and ether, they are smell, taste, sight, touch, 
and hearing, d. Their objects (art ha). They are the 
qualities of earth, etc., viz. odor, savor, color, tangibil- 
ity, and sound, e. Understanding ( buddki ), or apprehen- 
sion ( unpalabdhi ), or conception ( jndna ), terms which 
are used synonymously. It is not eternal, as the San- 
khva maintains, but transitory, f The organ of imag- 
ination and I'olition (manas). Its property is the not 
giving rise simultaneously to more notions than one. 
g. Activity ( pravritti ), or that which originates the 
utterances of the voice, the cognitions of the under- 
standing, and the gestures of the body. It is therefore 
oral, mental, or corporeal, and the reason of all worldly 
proceedings, h. Faults or failings (dosha), which cause 
activity, viz. affection, aversion, and bewilderment, i. 
Transmigration (pretyabhdva, literally, the becoming 
born after having died), or the regeneration of the soul, 
which commences with ones lirst birth, and ends only 
with final emancipation. It does not belong to the 
body, because the latter is different in successive births, 
but to the soul, because it is eternal, k. Fruit or retri- 
bution ( phala ), or that which accrues from activity and 
failings. It is the consciousness of pleasure or of pain. 
1. Pain ( duhkka ), or that which has the characteristic 
mark of causing vexation. It is defined as ‘the occur- 
rence of birth,’ or the originating of ‘ body,’ since body 
is associated with various kinds of distress. Pleasure is 
not denied to exist, but, according to the Nyaya, it de- 
serves little consideration, since it is ever closely con- 
nected with pain. m. Absolute deliverance or emancipa- 
tion (apavargu). It is annihilation of pain, or absolute 
cessation of one’s troubles once for all. 

“After (as above) ‘instruments of right notion,’ and 
‘the objects of inquiry,’ the Nyaya proceeds to the in- 
vestigation of the following topics. 3. Doubt (samsaya). 
It arises from unsteadiness in the recognition or non- 
recognition of some mark, which, if we were sure of its 
presence or absence, would determine the subject to be 
so or so, or not to be so or so ; but it may also arise from 
conflicting testimony. 4. Motive ( prayojanu ), or that 
by which a person is moved to action. 5. . I familiar 
case (drishfantu), or that in regard to which a man of 
an ordinary and a man of a superior intellect entertain 
the same opinion. 6. Tenet or dogma (siddhanta). It 
is cither *'a tenet of all schools,’ i. e. universally ac- 
knowledged, or ‘a tenet peculiar to some school,’ i. e. 
partially acknowledged; or ‘a hypothetical dogma,’ i. e. 
one which rests on the supposed truth of another dog- 
ma; or ‘an implied dogma,’ i. e. one the correctness of 
which is not expressly proved, hut tacitly admitted by 
the Nyaya. 7. The different members (arayara) of a 
regular argument or syllogism {nyaya). 8. Confutation 
or reduction to absurdity (tarka). It consists in direct- 
ing a person who does not apprehend the force of the 
argument as first presented to him, to look at it from an 
opposite point of view. 9. Ascertainment (nirnaya). 
It is the determination of a question by hearing both 
what is to be said for and against it, after having been 
in doubt. The next three topics relate to the topic of 
controversy, viz. 10. Discussion (vuda), which is defined 
as consisting in defending by proofs on the part of 


the one disputant, and controverting by objections on 
the part of the other, without discordance with re- 
spect to the principles on which the conclusion is to 
depend; it is, in short, an honest sort of discussion, 
such, for instance, as takes place between a preceptor 
and his pupil, and where the debate is conducted with- 
out ambition of victory. 11. Wrangling (Jalpa), con- 
sisting in the defence or attack of a proposition by means 
of tricks, futilities, and such like means; it is therefore 
a kind of discussion where the disputants are merely 
desirous of victory, instead of being desirous of truth. 
12. Cavilling (vitamld), when a man does not attempt 
to establish the opposite side of the question, but con- 
fines himself to carping disingenuously at the argu- 
ments of the other party. 13. Fallacies, or semblances 
of reasons (hetvubhdsa), five sorts of which are distin- 
guished, viz. the erratic, the contradictory, the equally 
available on both sides; that which, standing itself in 
the need of proof, does not differ from that which is to 
be proved, and that which is adduced when the time is 
not that when it might have availed. 14. Tricks , or 
unfairness in disputation (chalu), or the opposing of a 
proposition by means of assuming a different sense from 
that which the objector well knows the propounder in- 
tended to convey by his terms. It is distinguished as 
verbal misconstruing of what is ambiguous, as pervert- 
ing, in a literal sense, what is said in a metaphorical one, 
and as generalizing what is particular. 15. Futile ob- 
jections (juti) , of which twenty-four sorts are enumer- 
ated; and, 10, failure in argument or reason of defeat 
( nigruhu-sthanu ), of which twenty-two distinctions are 
specified. 

“The great prominence given by the Nyaya to the 
method , by means of which truth might be ascertained, 
has sometimes misled European writers into the belief 
that it is merely a system of formal logic, not engaged in 
j metaphysical investigations. But though the foregoing 
j enumeration of the topics treated by it could only touch 
| upon the main points which form the subject-matter of 
the Nyaya, it will sufficiently show that the Nyaya is 
intended to be a complete system of philosophical in- 
vestigation ; and some questions, such as the nature of 
intellect, articulated sound, etc., or those of genus, va- 
riety, and individual, it has dealt with in a masterly 
manner, well deserving the notice of Western specu- 
lation. That the atomic theory has been devolved 
from it will be seen under the article Yaisesimka. On 
account of the prominent position, however, which the 
method of discussion holds in this system, and the fre- 
quent allusion made by European writers to a Hindi! 
syllogism, it will be expedient to explain how the Ny- 
aya defines the ‘different members of a syllogism’ under 
its seventh topic. A regular argument consists, accord- 
ing to it, of five members, viz. : a, the proposition {pra- 
tijnd), or the declaration of what is to be established; 
b, the reason (beta), or ‘the means for the establishing 
of what is to be established;’ r, the example (udahara- 
na ), i. e. some familiar case illustrating the fact to be 
established, or, inversely, some familiar case illustrating 
the impossibility of the contrary fact ; d, the applica- 
[ tion ( upatutya ), or ‘restatement of that with respect to 
I which something is to be established;’ and, e, the con- 
clusion (nigt Miami), or ‘the restating of the proposition 
because of the mention of the reason.’ An instance of 
such a syllogism would run accordingly thus: a, This 
hill is fiery, 6. for it smokes, r, as a culinary hearth, or 
(inversely) not as a lake, from which vapor is seen 
arising — vapor not being smoke, because a lake is inva- 
riably devoid of tire; d. accordingly the hill is smok- 
ing; e, therefore, it is fiery. 

“The founder of the Nyaya system passes under the 
name of Gotarna (q. v.), or, as it also occurs, Gautama 
(which would mean a descendant of Gotarna). There 
is. however, nothing as yet known of the history of 
I this personage or the time when he lived, though it is 
! probable that the work attributed to him is. in its pres- 
1 ent shape, later than the work of the great grammarian 
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Panini. It consists of five books or adhyayas , each di- 
vided into two ‘days,’ or diurnal lessons, which are again 
subdivided into sections or topics, each of which contains 
several aphorisms or sutrcis (q. v.). Like the text- 
books of other sciences among the Hindus, it has been 
explained or annotated by a triple set of commentaries, 
which, in their turn, have become the source of more pop- 
ular or elementary treatises” (Chambers). Mr. Baner- 
jea, in his Dialogue on the Hindu Philosophy (Loud. 
1861, 8vo), considers the Buddhists’ system as closely 
resembling the Nyaya system, and points out its simi- 
larity to and differences from that of Kapila (q. v.). The 
latter agrees with the Nyaya in that it makes all souls 
eternal and distinct from body. Its evil to be over- 
come is the same, viz. transmigration ; and its method 
of release is the same, viz. Buddhi, or knowledge. They 
differ in that the Nyaya assumes beyond that of Kapila 
a third eternal and indestructible principle as the basis 
of matter, viz. atoms. It also assumes the existence 
of a supreme soul, Brahma, who is almighty and all- 
wise. The Sanscrit text of the Svttras of Gotama, with 
a commentary by Viswanatha, has been edited at Cal- 
cutta (1828); and the first four books, and part of the 
fifth, of the text, with an English version, an English 
commentary, and extracts from the Sanscrit commen- 
tary of Viswanatha, by the late Dr. J. B. Ballantyne 
(Allahabad, 1850-54). This excellent English version 
and commentary, and the celebrated essays on the Ny- 
aya by H. T. Colebrooke (Trans, of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, vol. i, Lond. 1827 ; and reprinted in the Miscel- 
laneous Essays, vol. i, Lond. 1837). and Ballantyne, 
Christianity contrasted with Hindu Philosophy (Lond. 
1850, 8vo), are the best guides for the theological student 
who, without a knowledge of Sanscrit, would wish to 
familiarize himself with the Nyaya system. See Thom- 
son, Outlines on Thought (Appendix on Hindu Logic , 
Lond. 1857); Ballantyne, Lectures upon the Nyaya 
Philosophy ; Division of the Categories of the Nyaya 
Philosophy , in the Bibliotheca Indica, No. 33 and 35; 
Dictionary of the Technical Terms of the Nyaya Phi- 
losophy (Bombay, 1875); Barthelemy Saint- Hilaire, 
Memoire sur le Nyaya; Bibliotheca Sacra , 18G1, p. 
G73-G97. 

Nyctages (from vvard^eiv or vvicrdZeiv, to nap') 
is the name which was given in the early Church to 
those who repudiated the night hours of prayer on the 
ground that as the day is divinely ordained for work, 
so the night is equally ordained for sleep and rest (Isi- 
dore, De Ilceres. lxiv; Paulus, De Hceres. lii; Ebrard, 
In Bibl. Max. xxiv, 1577). They arc also spoken of 
under the name of Dormitanies by St. Jerome in his 
treatise against Vigilantius. 

Nyctelia (vvKriXia), the name given to the festi- 
vals of the ancient Greeks observed in honor of Bacchus, 
Averc so called, from iv vvkti reXttr, because the sacri- 
fice and other ceremonies were performed in the night. 
These feasts were celebrated every three years in the 
beginning of spring, with lighted torches, drinking, and 
the worst of impurities, for which reason the Romans 
prohibited the observance of them in Italy. See Brough- 
ton, Hist, of Religion, s. v. 

Nyder, Johannes, a celebrated Dominican, -who 
flourished during the Hussite Reformation, is noted as 
one of the embassy selected by the Council of Basle to 
debate at Egra, in Bohemia, the case of the Hussites. 
But little is known of his personal history, but in the 
excited period of ecclesiastical strife in which he flour- 
ished he played no unimportant part in defence of the 
papal cause. See Jenkins, Life of Cardinal Julian, p. 
187 sq. 

Nye, PttiLir, an English theologian, was born about 
150G, in Sussex, lie studied at Oxford, entered the 
Church, and was at first settled at St. Michael, and later 
at St. Bartholomew’s, London, where he was very popu- 
lar as a pulpit orator. Having ventured to oppose the 
doctrines of the Established Church, he was obliged to 


retire for some years to Holland. Appointed pastor of 
Ivimbolton in 1G40, he was one of the most zealous ad- 
vocates of Presbyterianism, and afterwards joined the 
Independents, when they were in the ascendency. In 
December, 1647, he was sent by the leaders of the army, 
together with Marshall, to the castle of Carisbrooke, to 
inform the king of the vote deposing him from the 
throne. At the Restoration he was deprived of all of- 
fice, but left at liberty. He died at London Sept. 27, 
1G72. Wood and Calamy represent him as a violent, 
dangerous man ; but Stoughton, himself an Independent, 
pays him high tribute, and says that Nye, though one 
of the ablest and most active of the denomination, had 
no power to serve the cause of his sect, as he was sus- 
piciously regarded by the Royalists, and even by Par- 
liament. Nye wrote some controversial works. See 
Wood, Athence Oxon.; Calamy, History of Dissenting 
Churches ; llook, Eccles. Blog. s. v.; Stoughton, Eccles. 
Hist, of England (Ch. of Restor.), i, 45, 91, 194, 297 ; 
Fletcher, Hist, of the Independents , iii, 187 ; iv, 31. (J. 

II. W.) 

Nymphas or Nymphs (Gr. vv papat) is, in classic 
mythology, the name of a numerous class of inferior fe- 
male divinities, though they are designated by the title 
of Ohmpian, because they were said to be called to the 
meetings of the gods in Olympus. They are described 
as the daughters of Zeus, and were believed to dwell on 
earth in groves, on the summits of mountains, in rivers, 
streams, glens, and grottoes (Homer, Odyss. vi, 123, etc. ; 
xii, 318 ; II. xx, 8 ; xxiv, G15). Homer describes them 
as presiding over game, accompanying Artemis, danc- 
ing with her, weaving in their grottoes purple gar- 
ments, and kindly watching over the fate of mortals 
(Odyss. v\, 105; ix, 154; xiii, 107, 35G; xvii, 243; II. vi, 
420; xxiv, GIG). Men offer up sacrifice either to them 
alone, or in conjunction with other gods, such as Hermes 
(Odyss. xiii, 350; xvii, 211, 240; xiv, 435). From the 
places which they inhabit they are called dproi’opot 
(Odyss. vi, 105), opeanaSeg (II. vi, 420), and vijiafog 
(Odyss. xiii, 104). 

The nymphs, whose number is almost indefinite, may 
be divided into two great classes. The first class em- 
braces those who must be regarded as a kind of inferior 
divinities, recognised in the workshop of nature. The 
early Greeks saw in all the phenomena of ordinary nat- 
ure some manifestation of the Deity; springs, rivers, 
grottoes, trees, and mountains, all seemed to them 
fraught with life ; and all were only the visible embod- 
iments of so many divine agents. The salutary and 
beneficent powers of nature were thus personified, and 
regarded as so many divinities; and the sensations pro- 
duced on man in the contemplation of nature, such as 
awe, terror, joy, delight, were ascribed to the agency of 
the various divinities of nature. The second class of 
nymphs arc personifications of tribes, races, and states, 
such as Gyrene, and many others. The nymphs of the 
first class must again be subdivided into various species, 
according to the different parts of nature of which they 
are the representatives. 

1. Nymphs of the Watery Element. — Here we first 
mention the nymphs of the ocean (’Qv«mrai or ’Qk t- 
avicic, vvfKpai aXiat), who are regarded as the daugh- 
ters of Occanus (Hesiod, Theog. 34G, etc., 3G4 ; iEschyl. 
Pi'om. ; Callim. Hymn, in Dian. 13 ; Apollon. Rhod. iv, 
1414 ; Sophocles, Philoct. 1470) ; and the next the 
nymphs of the Mediterranean, or Inner Sea, who are re- 
garded as the daughters of Nereus, whence they are 
called Nereides (Hesiod, Theog. 240, etc.). The rivers 
were represented by the Polameides, who, as local di- 
vinities, were named after their rivers, as Acheloides, 
Amyrides, Ismenidcs, Amnisiades, Pactolides (Apollon. 
Rhod. iii, 1219; Virgil, JEn. v, iii, 70; Pausan. v, 5, 6 ; 
i, 31, 2; Callim. Hymn, in Dian. 15; Ovid, Met. vi, 
16; Steph. Byz. s. v. ’ApriGog). But the nymphs of 
fresh water, whether of lakes, brooks, or wells, are also 
designated by the general name Naiades, though they 
have in addition their specific names, as K pijraiat, 
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TLiyctiai, 'EXftoi >opoi, Aiprarictg or A ipvdctg (Ho- 
mer, Odyss . xvii, 240; Apollon. Khod. iii, 1219; Thco- 
crit. v. 17 ; Orpli. Hymn, 50, G; Argon. G44). Even the 
rivers of the lower regions are described as having their 
nymphs; lienee Xymphce infernos paludis and A vernales 
(Ovid, Met. v, 540; Fast, ii, G10). Many of these pre- 
sided over waters or springs which were believed to in- 
spire those that drank of them, and hence the nymphs 
themselves were thought to be endowed with prophetic 
or oracular power, and to inspire men with the same, 
and to confer upon them the gift of poetry (1 ’an sail, 
iv, 27, 2; ix, 3, 5; 34, 3; Plutarch, Aristid. 11; The- 
ocritus, vii, 92). Inspired soothsayers or priests are 
therefore sometimes called vvp<p6Xt]7rroi (Plato, Phcedr. 
p. 421, e). Their powers, however, vary with those of 
the springs over which they preside; some -were thus 
regarded as having the power of restoring sick persons 
to health (Pindar, 01. xii, 2G; Pausan. v, 5, G; vi, 22, 
4); and as water is necessary to feed all living beings, 
the water-nymphs (vdpidctg) were also worshipped, 
along with Dionysus and Demeter, as giving life and 
blessings to all created beings, and this attribute is ex- 
pressed bv a variety of epithets, sueh as tcapiroTpo^oL, 
atTToXiKai , vopiai icorporpucpoi, etc.). As their influ- 
ence was thus exercised in all departments of nature, 
they frequently appear in connection with higher di- 
vinities, as, for example, with Apollo, the prophetic 
god, and the protector of herds and Hocks (Apollon. 
Khod. iv, 1218) ; with Artemis, the huntress and pro- 
tectress of game, for she herself was originally an Arca- 
dian nymph (Apollon. Ilhod. i, 1225; iii, 881; Pausan. 
iii, 10, 8) ; with Hermes, the fructifying god of flocks 
(Homer, Hymn, in Aphrod. 2G2) ; with Dionysus (Orph. 
Hymn. 52; Horace, Carm. i, 1, 31 ; ii, 19, 3) ; with Pan, 
the Seileni, and Satyrs, whom they join in their Bacchic 
revels and dances. 

2. Xymphs of mountains and grottoes are called ’O po- 
ctpviadtg and ’Opeiadtc, but sometimes also by names 
derived from the particular mountains they inhabited, 
as K&aipoividtQ, Ih]\ici8eg, K opvKiai, etc. (Theocritus, 
vii; Virgil, uEn. i, 1G8, 500; Pausan. v. 5, G; ix, 3, 5; 
x, 32, 5; Apollon. Khod. i, 550; ii, 711 ; Ovid, Her. xx, 
221 ; Virgil, Eclog. vi, 5G). 

3. Xymphs af forests, groves, and glens were believed 
sometimes to appear to and frighten solitary travellers. 
They arc designated by the names 'A\<r tjidtg, ’YAj jiopoi, 
AvXwvictStc, and No7T«7at (Apollon. Khod. i, 10GG, 
1227 ; Orpheus, lfymn. 50, 7 ; Theocritus, xiii, 44; Ovid, 
Met. xv, 490; Virgil, Georg, iv, 535). 

4. Xymphs of trees were believed to die together with 
the trees which had been their abode, and with which 
they had come into existence. They were called 
Apvdctg, 'Apadpvdctg or ’Adpuddtc, whieh signities 
not only an oak, but any wild-growing tree; for the 
nymphs of fruit-trees were called M/;\ ictg, Xl)}XidStg, 
’ETTtpijXthg, or 'ApapjjXideg. They seem to be c/f 
Arcadian origin, and never appear together with any 
of the great gods (Pausan. viii, 4, 2; Apollon. Khod. 
ii, 477, etc.; Anton, lib. 31, 32; Ilomer, Hymn, in Yen . 
259, etc.). 

The second class of nymphs, who were connected 
with certain races or localities (Apollon. Khod. ii, 504), 
usually have a name derived from the places with 
which they are associated, as Nyeiades, Dodonides, 
Lcmnirc (Ovid. Fast, iii, 7G9; Met. v, 412; ix, G51 ; 
Apollod. iii, 1, 83; Sehol. Ad Find. Ol, xiii, 74). 

The sacrifices generally offered to nymphs consisted 
of goats, lambs, milk, and oil, but never of wine (The- 
oerit. v, 12, 53, 139, 149; Serv. Ad Virg. Georg, iv, 380; 
Eclog. v, 74). T hey were worshipped and honored 
with sanctuaries in many parts of Greece, especially 
near springs, groves, and grottoes, as, for example, near 
a spring at Cyrtone (Pausan. ix, 24, 4) ; in Attica (i, 31, 
2); at Olympia (v, 15, 4; vi, 22, 4); at Megara (i, 40, 
1); between Svcon and Phlius (ii, 11, 3), and other 
places. Xymphs are represented in works of art as 
beautiful maidens, either cpiite naked or only half cov- 


ered. Later poets sometimes describe them as having 
sea-colored hair (Ovid, Met. v, 432). — Smith, Diet, of 
Greek and Rom. Mythol. and Biog. s. v. 

Nympliaeum was the name of a fountain of water 
placed in the atrium of a church, in which the people 
were aeeustomed to wash their hands and faces before 
they entered. It was variously called k pi}rij, (pidXj), 
(ppiap, Ko\vp(3eior , Xtovrdptov, olymphceum, etc. Ko- 
manists labor hard to prove that the practice of sprink- 
ling with holy water at the entrance of the church is 
derived from that whieh was considered, by the earlier 
Christians, as a symbol of purification. But at its in- 
troduction it was recognised as a Greeian rite, and is to 
be traced, with the greater number of papal ceremonies, 
to heathenism. — Farrar, Eccles. Diet. s. v. 

Nymphagogue (rvptpaymyog) is a title of the at- 
tendant of the bridegroom among the Greeks (and 
j Komans). It was bis duty to accompany the parties 
to the marriage; to act as sponsor for them in their 
vows; to assist in the marriage ceremonies; to accom- 
pany the parties to the house of the bridegroom ; and 
to preside over and direct the festivities of the occasion. 
See Marriage. 

Nym'plias (Svp<pdg; Yulg. Xymphas), a wealthy 
and zealous Christian in Laodieea (Col. iv, 15). A.D. 
57. His house was used as a place of assembly for the 
Christians; and hence Grotius, making an extraordi- 
narily high estimate of the probable number of Chris- 
tians in Laodieea, infers that he must have lived in a 
rural district ; nor is there any good reason for the sup- 
position of Chrysostom that the Church consisted solely 
of the family of Xymphas (comp. Rom. xvi, 5; 1 Cor. 
xvi, 19 ; Khilem. 2). 

In the Vatican MS. (B) this name is taken for that 
of a woman (avrp c) ; and the reading appears in some 
Latin writers, as pseudo- Ambrose, pseudo-Anselm, and 
has been adopted in Lachmann’s N. T. The common 
reading, however (atVon), is found in most MSS., and is 
the only one known to the Greek fathers. The Alex- 
andrian and Sinaitic MSS. (A and R), and that of Epli- 
raem Svrus (C), do not determine the sex (avrur). 
The difficulty presented by the plural in the text is 
easily explained by referring it to Xymphas and bis 
family ( constructio ad sensum ), or avrufn may refer to 
the ddtX<poi. — Smith; Kitto. 

Nymphidianus ( Svy^idiarog ) of Smyrna, a Xeo- 
Platonist, lived in the time of the emperor Julian, and 
was a brother of Maximus and Claudianus. The em- 
peror Julian, who was greatly attached to Maximus, 
made Nimphidianus his interpreter and Greek secretary, 
though he was more fit to write declamations and dis- 
putations than letters. He survived his brother Maxi- 
mus, and died at an advanced age (Eunapius, Vit. Soph, 
p. 137). — Smith, Diet, of Greek and Rom . Mythol. and 
Biog. s. v. 

Nymphoeum, Council of ( Concilium Xymphce- 
ense'), an ecclesiastical council of some importance, was 
held in April, 1234, under the emperor John, who was 
then at Nymphoeum. In 1233 Gregory IX had sent 
four legates to Germanus, the patriarch of Constantino- 
ple, in order, if possible, to effect a union between the 
churches. The legates, who did not arrive before the 
beginning of the year 1234, were received with much 
honor, deputies from the emperor and the patriarch 
meeting them on the road. They first held a disputa- 
tion with the Greeks at Xienea, after whieh they pro- 
ceeded to Constantinople to abide the issue of a confer- 
ence between the four Oriental patriarchs. They were 
then invited to a conference at Nymphoeum, where a 
discussion was again opened upon the two subjects of 
the procession of the Holy Spirit and the use of un- 
leavened bread in the hol} r eucharist. The legates 
insisted that the words “filio qtie” were used rather in 
explanation than as an addition, showing both from 
Holy Scripture and the writings of the fathers that 
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tli 3 Holy Spirit proceedeth from the Son as well as 
from the Father. The Greeks did not accuse the 
Latins of error in doctrine, and the legates therefore 
maintained that it was lawful for the Latin Church to 
confess with the mouth what it was lawful for her to 
believe. The emperor, in order to effect a union, pro- 
posed that each party should give way on one point — 
that the Greeks should approve the Latin use of incon- 
seerate, and that the Latins should expunge from the 
creed the words “filio que,” which gave offence to the 
Greeks. This, however, the legates refused to do. “ If 
yon ask 11 s,” said they to the emperor, “ how peace is 
to be made, we will answer you in a few words: con- 
cerning the body of Christ, we declare that you must 
firmlv believe, and moreover preach, that it may be 
consecrated either in leavened or unleavened bread ; | 


and we require that all the books written on your part 
against this faith shall be condemned and burned. Con- 
cerning the Holy Spirit, we declare that you must be- 
lieve that the Holy Spirit proceedeth from the Son as 
well as from the Father, and that you must preach this 
faith to the people. Wc do not say that the pope will 
compel you to chant these words in the creed, if you ob- 
ject to do so, but all books written against this doctrine 
must be burned.” When the emperor heard these words, 
he answered angrily that he had expected to receive 
from them some propositions more likely to lead to 
peace, but he would repeat what they had said to the 
Greek bishops. The latter were moved with great in- 
dignation at the proposal, and all further negotiations 
upon the subject were broken off'. See Labbe, Cone, xi, 
| 460; Landon, Manual of Councils , s. v. 
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Oahu, one of the principal of the Hawaiian or Sand- 
wich Islands group, is situated in 156° W. long, and be- 
tween 21° and 2*2° N. lat., with a population in 1872 of 
20.671, of whom 3129 were foreigners. It is twenty-five 
miles W.N.W. of Molokai, the most romantic ami fertile 
of the whole group, and its port is the best in the islands. 
Honolulu, on the south side of Oahu, is the residence of 
the king and seat of government. Oahu is about forty- 
eight miles long and twenty-three miles wide. It is of 
volcanic formation and mountainous, but the highest 
peaks are clothed with vegetation. There are two 
distinct ranges of mountains, the windward and the 
leeward, called respectively the Konahuinui and the 
Waianae ranges. They exhibit few craters in perfect 
condition, but there are groups of tufa cones along the 
shore. The American Board have seven stations on 
this island. See Sandwich Islands. 

Cali is the rendering in the A. V. of four Hebrew 
words (b n ^ [in the plural, however, only so render- 
ed, nbx, Si. and Vl35$)» but is usually 

thought to be the meaning also of two others 
and which are all from the same or cognate 

roots (^X, or V?X), significant of strength. AVe 
take the following account in part from the dictionaries 
of Kitto and Smith. For the various opinions upon the 
meaning of these kindred terms, see Gesenius, Thesaur. 
p. 47, 51, 103; and Stanley, Sinai and Pal. p. 519. See 
Thee. 

1. Eyl Sept.Yat. -(ptfiiySog ; Alex. reptpivSog; 
Aq., Sym., Theod., Sprg; Yulg. campestria) occurs only 
in the singular number in Gen. xiv, G (“ El-paran”). It 
is uncertain whether el should be joined with Paran to 
form a proper name, or whether it is to be taken sepa- 
rately, as the “ terebinth,” or the “ oak,” or the “ grove” 
of Paran. Onkclos and Saadias follow the Yulg., whence 
the “plain” of the A. Y. (margin) (sec Stanley, Sinai 
and Pal. p. 519, 520, App.). Rosenmullcr (Schol. ad 1. c.) 
follows Jarchi (Comment, in Pent, ad Gen. xiv, 6), and is 
for retaining the proper name. Two plurals and one 
collective form of el occur : eylim, eyloth, and eyldth. 
Elilily the second station where the Israelites halted after 
they had crossed the Bed Sea, in all probability derived 
its name from the seventy palm-trees there; the name 
el, which more particularly signifies an oak, being here 
put for any grove or plantation. Similarly the other 
double form, Eloth or Elath , may refer, as Stanley (Si- 
nai and Pal. p. 20) conjectures, to the palm-grove at 
Akaba. The plural eylini occurs in Isa. i, 29, where 
probably “oaks” are intended; in Isa. lxi, 3, and Ezra 
xxxi, 14, any strong, flourishing trees may be denoted. 
See Eum. 

2. Eldh (»lb>t, Sept. Ttp’efiivSog, Spvg, TL\a, StvSpov 
[Sivhpov ovcnciaZov, Symm.] : 7 rXdrai'og in IIos. iv, 13 
[YfRjpor crt*<TK*tor] ; Yulg. terehinthus, quercus; A. Y. 


“oak,” “elah,” “teil-tree” in Isa. vi, 13; “elms” in IIos. 
iv, 13). See Elaii. 

3. Eylon (“ji^^; Sept, t) Spvg t) vxpi]\{], t) fidXarog, 
’HXwn ; Yulg. convullis illustris , quercus ) occurs fre- 
quently in the O. T., and denotes, there can be little 
doubt, some kind of oak. The A. Y., following the 
Targum, translates eylon by “ plain.” See Plain. 

4. Jldn (Chald. Sept. SevSpov; Yulg. arhoi’) 

is found only in Dan. iv as the tree which Nebuchad- 
nezzar saw in his dream. The word appears to be used 
for any “strong tree,” the oak having the best claim to 
the title, to which tree probably indirect allusion may 
be made. 

5. Allah ; Sept. >) TtppivSrog, Aq. and Symm. 

t) Spvg; Yulg. quercus ) occurs only in Josh, xxiv, 26, 
and is correctly rendered “ oak” by the A. Y. 

G. Allan Sept. 1 ) fidXavog, SiySpov fiaXdrov, 

cpvg ; Yulg. quercus ) is uniformly rendered “oak” by the 
A. V., and has always been so understood by commenta- 
tors. It occurs in Gen. xxxv, 8; Josh, xix, 32; Isa. ii, 
13;vi, 13; xliv, 14; Hos. iv, 13 ; Amos ii, 9 ; Zecn.xi, 2. 

There is much difficulty in determining the exact 
meanings of the several varieties of the term mentioned 
above ; the old versions are so inconsistent that they add 
but little by way of elucidation. Celsius ( JJieroh . i, 34) 
has endeavored to show that eyl , eylim , eylon, elah. and al - 
luh all stand for the terebinth-tree ( Pistacia terehinthus), 
while alldn alone denotes an oak. Boyle (in Kitto’s 
Cyc. art. Alah) agrees with Celsius in identifying the 
elah (llbltf) with the terebinth, and the a lion (“p^ X) 
with the oak. Ililler (Ilierophyt. i, 348) restricts the 
various forms of this word to different species of oak, 
and says no mention is made of the terebinth in the 
Hebrew Scriptures. Bosenmiiller (Bib. Not. p. 237) 
gives the terebinth to eyl and eldh, and the oak to ulldh, 
ulldn, and eylon ("|‘1P*X). It should be stated that edldn 
occurs in Hos. iv, 13, as distinguished from the other 
form, eldh; consequently it is necessary to suppose that 
two different trees are signified by the terms. Others 
believe that the difference is specific, and not generic — 
that two species of oaks are denoted by the Hebrew 
terms, alldn standing for an evergreen oak, as the Quer- 
cus pseudo-cocci fera, and eluh for one of the deciduous 
kinds. The Pistacia vera could never be mistaken for 
an oak. If, therefore, specific allusion was ever made to 
this tree, it probably would have been under another 
name than any one of the numerous forms which are 
used to designate the different species of the genus 
Quercus; perhaps under a Hebrew form allied to the 
Arabic hutm, “the terebinth.” See Terebinth. 

That various species of oak may well have deserved 
the appellation of mighty trees is clear, from the fact 
that noble oaks are to this day occasionally seen in Pal- 
estine and Lebanon. On this subject we have been fa- 
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“Abraham’s Oak,” near Ilebron. (From a photograph taken by the editor 
in 1S74.) 


vored with some valuable remarks from Dr. Hooker, who 
says, “ The forests have been so dompletelv cleared off 
all Palestine that we must not look for existing evi- 
dence of what the trees were in Biblical times and. ante- 
cedently. In Syria proper there are only three common 
oaks. All form large trees in many countries, but very 
rarely now in Palestine; though that they do so occa- 
sionally is proof enough that they once did.” Abra- 
ham’s oak, near Hebron, is a familiar example of a 
noble tree of one species, the prickly evergreen oak 
(Jluercus pseudo-cocci fet'd [see Tristram, Nat. Hist, of 
the Bible, p. 369]). Dr. Robinson (Bib. Res. ii, 81) has 
given a minute account of it ; and “ his description,” says 
Dr. Hooker, “is good, and his measurements tally with 



mine.” If we examine the 
claims of the terebinth to rep- 
resent the eldh , as Celsius and 
others assert, we shall see that 
in point of size it cannot com- 
pete with some of the oaks of 
Palestine ; and that therefore, 
if eldh ever denotes the tere- 
binth. which we by no means 
assert it does not, the term ety- 
mologically is applicable to it 
only in a second degree: for the 
Pistacia terebinthus, although 
it also occasionally grows to a 
great size, “spreading its 
boughs,” as Robinson (Bib. 
Res. ii, 222) observes, “far and 
wide like a noble oak,” yet does 
not form so conspicuously a 
good tree as either the Qtter- 
cus pseudo-coccifera or Q. (vgi- 
lojis. Dr. Thomson {The Land 
and the Book, i, 375) remarks 
on this point : “ There are more 
mighty oaks here in this im- 
mediate vicinity (Mejdel es- 
Sliems) than there are tere- 
binths in all Syria and Pales- 
tine together. I have travelled 
from end to end of these coun- 
tries, and across them in all di- 
rections, and speak with abso- 
lute certainty.” At ii, 414, the 
same writer remarks, “ We have oaks in Lebanon twice 
the size of this (Abraham’s oak), and every way more 
striking and majestic.” Dr. Hooker has no doubt that 
Thomson is correct in saying there are far finer oaks in 
Lebanon ; “ though,” he observes, “ I did not see any 
larger, and only one or two at all near it. Cyril Graham 
told me there were forests of noble oaks in Lebanon 
north of the cedar valley.” It is evident from these ob- 
servations that two oaks (Quercus pseudo-cocci fera and 
Q. cegilops) are well worthy of the name of mighty trees; 
though it is equally true that over a greater part of 
the country the oaks of Palestine are at present merely 
bushes. The oaks of Bashan probably belong to the 
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species known as Quercus crgilops, the Valonia oak, 
which is said to be common in Gilead and Bash an. It 
rises on a stout gnarled trunk, from one to two yards in 
circumference, to the height of twenty to thirty feet; a 
rather round-headed, densely leaved tree, giving an open 
park-like appearance to the landscape. The wood is 
said to be excellent, and the tree is, like all other tim- 
ber in Syria, indiscriminately cut for house-fitting and 
fuel. Its* acorns form the valonia of commerce, of which 
150,000 cwt. are yearly imported into England for the 
use of tanners. Another species of oak, besides those 
named above, is the Quercus infect oria, which is com- 
mon in Galilee and Samaria. It is rather a small tree 
in Palestine, and seldom grows above thirty feet high, 
though in ancient times it might have been a noble 



tree. It is also called the Kermes oak ( Quercus coccife- 
ra) , from an insect ( [kermes , of the genus coccus ) which 
adheres to the branches of this bushy evergreen shrub, 
in the form of small reddish balls about the size of a pea. 
This affords a crimson dye, formerly celebrated, but now 
superseded by cochineal. This dye was used by the 
ancient Hebrews; for the word told ("bin), which de- 
notes a worm, and particularly the kermes worm, de- 
notes also the dye prepared from it (Isa. i, 18 ; Lam. iv, 
5), and is accordingly rendered kokkivov in those pas- 
sages where it occurs. For a description of the oaks of 
Palestine, see Dr. Hooker’s paper read before the Lin- 
naean Society, June, 1861. 

The oak is, in fact, less frequently mentioned in the 
original than in the A. V., where it occurs so often as to 
suggest that the oak is as conspicuous and as common 
in Palestine as in this country. Put in Syria oaks are 
by no means common, except in hilly regions, where the 
elevation gives the effect of a more northern climate; 
and even in such circumstances it does not attain the 
gnfndeur in which it often appears in our latitudes. 
Indeed, Syria has not the species ( Quercus robur) which 
forms the glory of our own forests. The “ oaks of Ba- 
shau” are in Scripture mentioned with peculiar distinc- 
tion (Isa. ii, 13 ; Zech. xi, 2), as if in the hills beyond the 
Jordan the oaks had been more abundant and of larger 
growth than elsewhere. Of these the Tyrians used to 
make their oars (Ezek. xxvii, G; comp. Theophr. Plant. 
y, 8; Yal. I'lac. ii, 644; Strabo, iv, 195), and idolaters 


their images (Isa. xliv, 14). They are abundant even 
at the present day. In the hilly regions of Bashan and 
Gilead, Burekhardt repeatedly mentions forests of thick 
oaks — thicker than any forests he had seen in Syria, 
making a grateful shade, and imparting to the scenery 
a European character (Syria, p. 265, 348). On that 
side of the river a thick oak forest occurs as far south as 
the vicinity of Amman, the capital of the Ammonites 
(p. 356). Oaks of low' stature are frequent in the hills 
and plains near the sources of the Jordan (p. 45, 312, 
315) ; and some of large dimensions are found in differ- 
ent parts of the conntry, beside the natural reservoirs of 
w r ater fed by springs (p. 193, 315). On the lower slopes 
of Lebanon low oak-trees are numerous, and the inhab- 
itants employ their branches in the construction of the 
flat roofs of their dwellings (p. 4, 7, 18, 193, 312, ete.). 
Lord Lindsay also makes frequent mention of oaks in 
Palestine. He confirms their existing abundance in the 
countries of Bashan and Gilead. He calls them “noble 
prickly oaks,” and “ evergreen oaks,” and notices a vari- 
ety of the latter w ith a broader leaf than usual ( Travels , 
ii, 132, 124, 137; see also Pococke, Past, iii, 270; Has- 
selquist, Trctv. p. 554). But oak-trees are by no means 
wanting on the west of the Jordan, in the proper Land 
of Canaan. Lord Lindsay describes the hills of southern 
Judaea about Hebron as covered to the top with low 
shrubs of the prickly oak. Fine park scenery, composed 
chiefly of prickly and evergreen oaks, occurs between 
Samaria and Mount Carmel. The same trees abound on 
the southern prolongations of that mountain, and on the 
banks of the Kishon. The thick woods vdiich cover 
Mount Tabor are composed chiefly of oaks and pista- 
chio-trees; and oaks are found in the valleys which 
trend from that mountain (Lindsay, ii, 51, 77, 85). 
IJasselquist found groves of the Kermes oak (Quercus 
coccifera') in the valleys beyond the plains of Acre, on 
the road to Nazareth ( Travels , p. 153). LTider oaks 
the dead were buried (Gen. xxxv, 8; comp. 1 Sam. 
xxxi, 13 ; 1 Chron. xi, 12), offerings were made to idols 
(IIos. iv, 13; comp. Yirg. Geor. iii, 332; Ovid, Met. vii, 
743 sq. ; Kiesling. De Superstitione Israel, sub qni rcub. 
cult . [Leips. 1748]), and national assemblies were held 
(Jiulg. ix, 6, 37). Single oaks of great height served 
also as landmarks (1 Sam. x,3), and bore a distinguish- 
ing name (Judg. ix, 6, 37, where 'pbx, oak, is mista- 
kenly rendered plain in the English version). See 
Meoxextm; Oak- worship. 

Oak of Reformation. During the turmoil 
which preceded the Deformation various insurrections 
took place in different parts of England. The insurrec- 
tion in Norfolk was headed by one Ket, a tanner, who 
assumed to himself the power of judicature under an old 
oak, called thence the Oak of Deformation. The rebels 
were 20,000 strong; but the earl of Warwick, with G000 
foot and 1500 horse, quickly dispersed them. Several 
of the leaders were executed, and Ket was hanged in 
chains. — Eadie, Eccles. Cycl. s. v. 

Oak -worship. 'Phe oak has in all ages been 
looked upon as the most important of all the trees of 
the forest. Groves of oak-trees were even in the earli- 
est times reckoned peculiarly appropriate places for re- 
ligious resort; and, as we learn from Ezek. vi, 13, they 
were likewise the scene of idolatrous practices. Altars 
were set up under them (Josh, xxiv, 26), and, probably 
in the East as well as in the West, appointments to 
meet at conspicuous oaks were made, and many affairs 
were transacted or treated of under their shade, as we 
read in Homer, Theocritus, and other poets. It was 
common among the Hebrews to sit under oaks (Judg. 
vi, 11; 1 Kings xiii, 14). Jacob buried idolatrous im- 
ages under an oak (Gen. xxxv, 4) ; and Deborah, Ko- 
be kali’s nurse, was buried under one of these trees (Gen. 
xxxv, 8; see 1 Chron. x, 12). Abimelech was made 
king under an oak (Judg. ix, 6). Idolatry was prac- 
ticed under oaks (Isa. i, 29 ; lvii, 5 ; IIos. iv, 13). Idols 
were made of oaks (Isa. xliv, 14). See Baal; Grove. 
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Among the ancient Greeks the oak, as the noblest 
of trees," was sacred to Zeus, and among the Ro- 
mans to Jupiter. Oak-worsliip, however, was one of 
the most remarkable peculiarities of the religion of the 
northern nations. 1 he inhabitants of the holy city of 
Kief, in Russia, offered their sacrifices under a sacred 
oak in their annual voyages to the Rlack Sea in June. 
The oak was considered by the Hessians as the symbol 
and the abode of the gods. Winifred, an apostle of the 
Germans, cut down an enormous oak which was sacred 
to Thor; and such was the horror which the sacrile- 
gious deed excited that judgments were expected to 
fall upon the head of the impious missionary. “The 
gods of the ancient Prussians,” says Mr. Gross, “showed 
a decided predilection both for the oak and for the lin- 
den. The ground upon which they stood was holy 
ground, and was called Romowe. Under their ample 
shade the principal gods of the Prussians were wor- 
shipped. The most celebrated oak was at Romowe, in 
the country of the Natanges. Its trunk was of extraor- 
dinary size, and its branches so dense and diffusive that 
neither rain nor cold could penetrate through them. It 
is affirmed that its foliage enjoyed an amaranthine 
green, and that it afforded amulets to both man and 
beast — under the firm belief of the former at least that 
thus employed it would prove a sure preventive against 
every species of evil. The Romans, too, were great ad- 
mirers of this way of worship, and therefore had their 
Luci in most parts of the city.” “As Jupiter,” to quote 
from the same intelligent writer, “gave oracles by means 
of the oak, so the oaken crown was deemed a tit orna- 
ment to deck the majestic brow of the god, contempla- 
ted as Polieus, the king of the city. The origin of the 
oaken crown as a symbol of Jupiter is attributed by Plu- 
tarch to the admirable qualities of the oak. ‘It is the 
oak,’ says he, ‘ which among wild trees bears the finest 
fruit, and which among those that are cultivated is the 
strongest.’ Its fruit has been used as food, and the 
lioney-dew of its leaves drank as mead. This sweet se- 
cretion of the oak was personified under the name of a 
nymph denominated Melissa. Meat, too, is indirectly 
furnished in supplying nourishment to ruminant and 
other quadrupeds suitable for diet, and in yielding bird- 
lime. with which the feathered tribes are secured. The 
esculent properties of the fruit of some trees, as the 
Qne?'cus csctilus, and the many useful qualities of their 
timber, may well entitle them to the rank of trees of 
life, and to the distinction and veneration of suppliers 
of the first food for the simple wants of man. lienee, 
on account of its valuable frugiferous productions recog- 
nised as the mast , the beech is generally known as the 
fagus, a term which is derived from <pctyui>, to eat . 
There was a period in the history of mankind when the 
fruit of the oak, the neatly encased acorn, formed the 
chief means of subsistence; and theChaonian oaks of the 
Pelasgie age have justly been immortalized on account 
of their alimentary virtues. It was then, according to 
Greek authors, that the noble oak was cherished and 
celebrated as the mother and nurse of man. For these 
reasons Jupiter, the munificent source of so great a 
blessing, was adored as the benignant foster-father of 
the Pelasgie race, and denominated PhegonaUs. In the 
blissful and hallowed oak-tree, according to the puerile 
notions of those illiterate people, dwelt the food-dis- 
pensing god. The ominous rustling of its leaves, the 
mysterious notes of the feathered songsters among its 
branches, announced the presence of the divinity to 
astonished and admiring votaries, and gave hints and 
encouragement to those whose interest or curiosity 
prompted them to consult the oracle. For this reason 
odoriferous fumes of incense were offered to the oracling 
god under the Dodomcan oak.” 

The religious veneration paid to the oak-tree by the 
original natives of Britain in the time of the Druids is 
well known to even’ reader of British history. The 
Druids esteemed the oak the most sacred object in nat- 
ure, and they believed the mistletoe also which grew 


upon it to partake of its sacred character. Hence orig- 
inated the famous ceremony of cutting the mistletoe, 
which took place at the beginning of the year. See 
Mistletoe. We have reason to think that this ven- 
eration was brought from the East, and that the Druids 
did no more than transfer the sentiments their progeni- 
tors had received in Oriental countries. In fact, since 
in hot countries nothing is more desirable than shade, 
nothing more refreshing than the shade of a tree, we 
may easily suppose the inhabitants would resort for 
such enjoyment to 

“ Where’er the oak's thick branches spread 
A deeper, darker shade." 

The Supreme Being, whom the Druids termed Haesus or 
Mighty, was worshipped under the form of an oak. See 
Gardner, Faiths of the World , p. 551. See Druids. 

Oakes, Uni ax. president of Harvard College, was 
bom in England in 1031, and brought to America in his 
childhood. A sweetness of disposition exhibited itself 
early, and remained with him through life. He was 
graduated at Harvard College in 1049. He soon after 
returned to England, and was settled in the ministry 
at Titchfield, in Hampshire; but being silenced in 1002 
as a nonconforming divine, he longed for employment 
on this side the Atlantic. The church of Cambridge, on 
the decease of Mr. Mitchell in 1008, sent a messenger to 
England to invite him to become their minister, lie 
accepted in 1071, and was also placed at the head of 
Harvard College April 7, 1075, still however retaining 
the pastoral care of his flock. On Feb. 2, 1080, the cor- 
poration appointed him president, and persuaded him to 
be inaugurated, and to devote himself exclusively to 
this object. He died July 25, 1081. Mr. Oakes was a 
man of extensive erudition and distinguished usefulness. 
He excelled equally as a scholar, as a divine, and as a 
Christian. I»y his contemporaries he was considered as 
one of the most resplendent lights that ever shone in 
this part of the world. In the opinion of Dr. Mather, 
America never had a greater master of the true, pure, 
Ciceronian Latin, of his skill in which language a speci- 
men from one of his commencement orations is pre- 
served in the Magnolia, With all his greatness he was 
very humble, like the full ear of corn which hangs near 
the ground, lie published an artillery-election sermon, 
entitled, The Unconquerable , All- Conquering, and more 
than Conquering Christian Soldier (1672): — Election 
Sermon (1673) : — A Sermon at Cambridge on the Choice 
of their Military Officers: — A Fast Sermon: — and an 
Elegy on the Death of Rev. Mr. Shepard , of Charlestons 
(1677), pathetic and replete with imagery. See Holmes, 
Hist, of Cambridge ; Reirce, Hist, of Harvard Univer- 
sity; Allen, Arner. Biogr. s. v. ; Sprague, Annals -1 mer. 
Pulpit, vol. v. 

Oannes, the name of a Babylonian god, who, in the 
first year of the foundation of Babylon, is said to have 
come out of the Persian Gulf, or the old Erythraean Sea, 
adjoining Babylon. He is described as having the 
head and body of a fish, to which were added a human 
head and feet under the fish’s head and at the tail. He 
lived among men during the daytime, without, however, 
taking any food, and retired at sunset to the sea from 
which lie had emerged. Oannes had a human voice, 
and instructed men in the use of letters and in all the 
principal arts and sciences of civilization, which he 
communicated to them. Such is the account of him 
preserved by Berosus and Apollodorus. Five such mon- 
sters are said to have come out of the Persian Gulf: one. 
called Anetlotos or Idotion, in the reign of Amenon.ahe 
fourth king of Babylon; another in that of the fifth 
king; and the last, called Odacon (or Ho Dagon), ap- 
parently the Phoenician Dagon, under the sixth. Many 
figures of Oannes, resembling that of a Triton, having 
the upper part of a man and the lower of a fish, or as a 
man covered with a fish’s body, have been found in the 
sculptures of Kuyunjik and Khorsabad, as well as on 
| many cylinders and gems. Oannes is supposed to have 
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symbolized the conquest of Babylonia by a more civil- 
ized nation coming in ships to the mouth of the Eu- 
phrates; but he is apparently a water-god, resembling 
in character the Phoenician Dagon and the Greek Pro- 
teus and Triton. See Helladius, A pud. Phot . Cod. 279, 
p. 535, 34; Richter, l)e Beroso ; Cory, Anc. Fragm. p. 
30: Bunsen, Egypt's Place , i, TOG; Layard, Nineveh, p. 
343. — Chambers, Cyclopedia, s. v. See Dagon. 

Oates, Titus (alias Ambrose), a noted character 
in English ecclesiastical history, was born about 1G20 at 
London. He was the son of a ribbon-weaver, who, 
having seceded from the Anabaptists among whom he 
had preached, after the Restoration conformed to the 
doctrines of the English Established Church, took or- 
ders, and held a benetice. Titus was educated at Mer- 
chant Taylors’ School in London, and at the University 
of Cambridge. Having received ordination, he was made 
chaplain to the duke of Norfolk, who also settled him in 
a small living. lie was subsequently accused of perjury, 
but he escaped conviction, and became chaplain in one 
of the king’s ships, from which he was disgracefully ex- 
pelled. Shortly afterwards he embraced Roman Catholic 
doctrines. Later he entered the college at St. Omer, and 
resided for some time among the students. On his re- 
turn from a mission to Spain in 1G77, the Jesuits, who 
were heartily tired of their convert, dismissed him from 
their seminary; and it is probable that resentment for 
thi^dismissal, combined with a prospect of gain, in- 
duced him to contrive the atrocious scheme known as 
the “ Popish Plot,” which alone has preserved his name 
in history. The English people were in Oates’s time 
greatly agitated by religious controversy. It was gen- 
erally asserted and believed that king Charles was at 
heart a Roman Catholic; and his brother, the duke of 
York, afterwards James II, was an active and avowed 
zealot on the same side. The growing confidence of the 
Roman Catholics was unconcealed; and with 
or without special reason, the cry so often 
since heard arose, and was everywhere re- 
echoed, that the “ Protestant religion was in 
danger.” In this fevered state of general 
feeling Oates saw his opportunity, and dex- 
terously and boldly availed himself of it. In 
September, 1G78, he made a disclosure before 
Sir Edmundbury Godfrey, a noted and ac- 
tive justice of the peace, and afterwards be- 
fore the council and the House of Commons, 
to the effect “ that the pope felt himself en- 
titled to the possession of England and Ire- 
land on account of the heresy of prince and 
people, and had accordingly assumed the 
sovereignty of these kingdoms; that power 
to govern them had been delegated by the 
pope to the Society of Jesuits, who, through 
Oliva, the general of their order, had is- 
sued commissions appointing various persons 
whom they could trust to the chief offices of 
state, both civil and military. Lord Arun- 
del (he said) was to be chancellor; lord 
Powis, treasurer; lord Bellasis, general of 
the papal army: lord Stafford, paymaster; 

Sir William Godolphin, privy seal ; and 
Coleman, secretary of state. All the dig- 
nities, too, of the Church he alleged to be 
newly appropriated, and many of them to 
Spaniards and other foreigners. Two men, 
named Grove and Pickering, he declared, 
were hired to shoot the king, and Sir 
George Wakeman, the queen’s physician, 
had engaged to poison him, the queen her- 
self being privy to the scheme. He also 
stated that the Roman Catholics were to 
rise in different districts of the kingdom ; 
and that every means would be adopted for 
the extirpation of Protestantism.” His ev- 
idence was confirmed by two men named 
Tonge and Bedloe, especially the latter, who 


was of low extraction and bad reputation. (For the list 
of persons, both Jesuits and men of importance in the 
kingdom, who suffered imprisonment and execution 
through the accusations of Oates, we must refer to the 
general histories of the time.) 

Notwithstanding the almost universal credence which 
was given to him at the time, it has subsequently been 
placed beyond doubt that the plot which Oates pretend- 
ed to reveal was an infamous fabrication, llis circum- 
stances, his character, the nature of his evidence, the 
manner of its production, not at one time but at several 
times, though he had previously professed to have told 
all that he knew, the mode in which the first disclosure 
was made, together with inconsistency and errors, evi- 
dently betray imposture. It may be urged that the 
universal credit given to Oates’s evidence at the time 
is a strong proof that his story w r as true. There are 
circumstances, however, which account for the ready be- 
lief with which his accusations were received, although 
they do not prove their truth. The English Protestants 
had long apprehended an attempt on the part of the Ro- 
man Catholics to restore their religion and re-establish 
their power; and an anxiety on this account had lat- 
terly been augmented in some degree by the conduct of 
the king, and in a still greater degree by the duke of 
York’s open profession of the old religion, and his at- 
tachment to its adherents. Moreover, there were imme- 
diately connected with Oates’s disclosure two events 
giving it an apparent corroboration, which was eagerly 
assumed to be real bv the feverish minds of contempo- 
rary partisans. The first of these was the sudden and 
violent death of Sir Edmondbury Godfrey, the magis- 
trate who had taken Oates’s depositions. No proofs 
could be adduced to show the manner of his death, 
whether he committed suicide or was murdered; but 
the fact that he had taken Oates’s evidence, and had 
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been active in searching out the supposed plot, was suf- 
ficient to convince the Protestants, excited as they were, 
that he had been murdered by Korn an Catholics, partly 
out of revenge ami partly to aid the escape of their con- 
spirators. The second apparent corroboration of Oates’s 
evidence — which, though no real confirmation, had at 
the time an influence in maintaining its credibility — is 
that it led to the discovery of a plot, though not such 
a plot as he disclosed (sec Ilallam, Const. Hist, ii, 571). 
Oates denounced Coleman, the secretary of the duchess 
of York ; and upon searching his house there were found 
among his correspondence with I J ere la Chaise papers 
which proved a combination for the purpose of re-estab- 
lishing Roman Catholicism in England. That it was a 
plot, that it was on the part of the Roman Catholics, and 
discovered through Oates, was sufficient in the state of 
public feeling then prevailing to reflect credit on his dis- 
closures, though Coleman’s plans did not coincide with 
the schemes which Oates pretended to have discovered. 
During the closing years of the reign of Charles II 
Oates was protected by the government, and received a 
pension of 4T200 a year. In the following reign, as 
might be expected, his enemies revenged themselves. 
The duke of York had not long succeeded his brother 
on the throne before Oates was tried and convicted of 
perjury, sentenced to imprisonment for life, and to be 
whipped and stand in the pillory at intervals. The 
punishment was enforced with such dastardly brutality 
as to leave no doubt that it was intended, under cover 
of carrying out the sentence, to take away his life. He 
survived, however; and after much urgent petitioning 
he was, after the accession of king William, declared by 
Parliament the subject of an illegal trial, and therefore 
pardoned and granted anew a pension of £400 a year. 
ITe was not much heard of after this event, and died in 
1705 in comparative obscurity. Oates is considered as 
the author of E ikCov fiaotXucij, or the Picture of the late 
King James drawn to the Life (Loud. 1G9G, 4to, 3d ed.) : 
— The Tryall of Richard Langhorn, Esq., Counsellor at 
Law, for conspiring the Death of the King , etc. (published 
by authority [ibid. 1679, fob]): — The true Speeches of 
Thomas Whitebread, Provincial of the Jesuits in Eng - 
land; William I/arcourt, pretended Rector of London; 
John Fenwick', Procurator for the Jesuits in England; 
John Gavin and Anthony Turner, all Jesuits and Priests, 
before their Execution at Tyburn, June 20, 1G79, etc. 
(ibid. 1079, fob): — The Report of the Committee upon the 
Complaint of Mr. Peter Norris (ibid. 1680, fob) : — The 
Popish damnable Plot against our Religion and Liberties, 
cte. (ibid. 1680, fob) : — A Collection oj' Letters and other 
Writings relating to the horrid Popish Platt, etc. (pub- 
lished by order of the House of Commons [ibid. 1681, 
fob]). See State Trials, x, 1079-1330; Evelyn, Diary; 
North, Ex a men ; Burnet, Ilist. of his Own Times, vol. i ; 
Crosby, Hist, of the Baptists ; Neal, Hist, of the Puritans ; 
Collier, Eccles. Hist, (see Index in vol. viii) ; Hume, Hist, 
of England; Macaulay, Hist, of England; Darling, Cycl. 
JJibliog. ii, 1224 ; Allibone, Diet, of Brit, and Amer. A u- 
thors, s. v.; Knight, Piet. Hist, of England, iii, 717 sq.; 
and especially the valuable article in the Engl. Cyclop., 
on which this article is based. 

Oath (Jewish), an appeal to God, or to authorities 
recognised by the respective adjurers, or to anything 
esteemed sacred, in attestation of an assertion or in con- 
firmation of a given promise or a duty undertaken. The 
following statement as to Hebrew oaths is based upon 
Ginsburg’s article in Kitto’s Cyclopedia, with large ad- 
ditions from other sources. See Swearing. 

I. Scriptural Terms. — "Oath” is the rendering in the 
A. V. of two Hebrew words, alak', nbij, and shebnah 
each of which is used in the three significa- 
tions: 1. An oath as an appeal to God in attestation of 
the truth of a statement (Nell, x, 30; Exod. xxii, 10); 

2. A sworn covenant (Gen. xxvi, 28; 2 Sam. xxi, 7) ; 

3. A curse or imprecation (Numb, v, 21 ; Dan. ix, 11). 
In the first of these senses, which answers to our word 


“ oath,” the Sept, renders both words by opieoc, and the 
Yulg. by juramentum or jusjurandum ; while in the last 
sense we have the rendering dpd, maledictio. 

The two words !“!5X and PCCEJ, however, are by 
no means synonymous. They denote two different 
modes of swearing, or rather two classes of oaths. 
Thus iVpN (from 77X, to lament, to wail, to express 
woe; or, according to Gesenius, Thesaur. p. 44, 99, 
akin with bx, God) properly means the invocation of 
woe upon one's self, and shows that the mode of swear- 
ing which it describes was connected with an invoca- 
tion of divine vengeance on the party, if the assevera- 
tion made were not true; while (from 

seven') literally signifies to seven one's self, to produce 
seven , i.e. to make a declaration confirmed bv seven 
victims, or before seven witnesses, because, as Ibn-Ezra 
(comp, mns, p. 41 a), who is followed by most modern 
expositors and lexicographers, rightly remarks, seven 
animals were used in ancient times when mutual prom- 
ises were given and when alliances were effected (Gen. 
xxi, 28-30). This is moreover confirmed by the prac- 
tice of the aneient Arabians, who, in pledging their 
faith, drew blood by an incision made in their hands, 
and smeared it on seven stones (Herod, iii, 8). The 
primary distinction, therefore, between the two oaths 
is, that in the case of the former an imprecation was 
used, while in the latter no imprecation was employed, 
lienee in Numb, v, 21, where an oath with an impreca- 
tion is described, the phrase hbxn P2*Q!I5 is used, 
and the formula of imprecation is forthwith given. 

II. Nature and Sanction of Oaths . — The term jusju- 
randum is defined by Cicero {De Officiis, iii, 29) as ail 
affirmation vouched for by an appeal to a divinity. 
To these two elements which every oath contains — 1, 
an affirmation or promise; 2, an appeal to God as om- 
niscient and the punisher of falsehoods — a third is com- 
monly added, a solemn or judicial occasion. To these 
three requisites the canon law refers when it enumer- 
ates judicium, veritus, justitia, as entering into the con- 
stitution of an oath. An oath is accordingly a religions 
undertaking either to say ( juramentum assertorium) or 
to do {juramentum promissoriitm) something entered 
into voluntarily with the customary forms. Being a 
religious undertaking, the appeal will vary according 
to the religion of him who makes it. In some instances 
it will be an appeal immediately to God; in others, to 
objects supposed to have divine power; and by a natu- 
ral declension, when men have left the only true God, 
they may appeal in their oaths even to stocks and 
stones. Accordingly the Romans swore by their own 
heads or those of their children, or by the genius of 
the emperor. We shall find similar errors and abuses 
among the Jews. 

The essence of an oath lies obviously in the appeal 
which is thereby made to God, or to divine knowledge 
and power. The customary form establishes this, “So 
help me God.” The Latin words (known to have been 
used as early as the 6th century), whence our English 
form is taken, run thus: “Sic me Dens adjnvet ct luec 
saneta Evangelia,” So may God and these holy Gospels 
help me; that is, “as I say the truth.” The present 
custom of kissing a book containing the Gospels has, in 
England and the United States, taken the place of the 
latter clause in the Latin formula. 

1. The cardinal principle on which an oath is held to 
be binding is incidentally laid down in Heb. vi. 16 — viz. 
as an ultimate appeal to divine authority to ratify ail 
assertion (see the principle stated and defended by Philo, 
De Leg. Alley, iii, 73; i, 128, ed. Mang.). There the 
Almighty is represented as promising or denouncing 
with an oath, i. e. doing so in the most positive and 
solemn manner (see such passages as Gen. xxii, 16 and 
xii, 7 compared with xxiv, 7 ; Exod. xvii. 16 and Lev. 
xxvi, 14 with Dan. ix, 11; 2 Sam. vii, 12, 13 with 
Acts ii, 30; Psa. ex, 4 with Ileb. vii, 21, 28; Isa. xlv, 
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23; Jer. xxii, 5; xxxii, 22). With this divine assev- 
eratiou we may compare the Stygian oath of Greek 
mythology (llomer, //. xv, 37 ; Hesiod, Theog. 400, 
805; see also the Laws of Menu, ch. viii, p. 110; Sir 
W. Jones, IForA's, iii, 291). 

2. On the same principle that oath has always been 

held most binding which appealed to the highest au- 
thority, both as regards individuals and communities. 
(a) Thus believers in Jehovah appealed to him, both 
judicially and extra-judiciallv, with such phrases as 
‘•The God of Abraham judge;'’ “As the Lord liveth;” 
“God do so to me and more also;” “God knoweth,” 
and the like (see Gen. xxi, 23; xxxi, 53; Numb, xiv, 
2; xxx, 2; 1 Sam. xiv, 39, 44; 1 Kings ii, 42; Isa. 
xlviii, 1 ; lxv, 1G; IIos. iv, 15). So also our Lord him- 
self accepted the high-priest’s adjuration (Matt, xxvi, 
G3), and Paul frequently appeals to God in confirmation 
of his statements (Acts xxvi, 29; ltom. i, 9; ix, 1 ; 2 
Cor. i, 23; xi, 31 ; Phil, i, 8; see also Rev. x, G). (6) 

Appeals of this kind to authorities recognised respec- 
tively by adjuring parties were regarded as bonds of 
international security, and their infraction as being not 
only a ground of international complaint, but also an of- 
fence against divine justice. So Zedekiah, after swear- 
ing fidelity to the king of Babylon, was not only pun- 
ished by him, but denounced by the prophet as a break- 
er of his oath (2 Chron. xxxvi, 13; Ezra xvii, 13, 18). 
Some, however, have supposed that the Law forbade 
any intercourse with heathen nations which involved 
the necessity of appeal by them to their own deities 
(Exod. xxiii, 32 ; Selden, Be Jur. Nat. ii, 13 ; see Livy, 
i, 24; Laws of Menu , ch. viii, p. 113; Smith, Bid. of 
Antiq. s. v. Jus Jurandum). 

3. As a consequence of this principle, («) appeals to 

God’s name on the one hand, and to heathen deities on 
the other, arc treated in the Scripture as tests of alle- 
giance (Exod. xxiii, 13; xxxiv.G; Dcut. xxix, 12; Josh, 
xxiii, 7; xxiv, 1G; 2 Chron. xv, 12, 14; Isa. xix, 18; 
xiv, 23; Jer. xii, 1G; Amos viii, 14; Zeph. i, 5). (6) 

So also the sovereign’s name is sometimes used as a 
form of obligation, as was the ease among the Romans 
with the name of the emperor; and Hofmann quotes a 
custom by which the kings of France used to appeal to 
themselves at their coronation (Gen. xlii, 15; 2 Sam. 
xi, 11; xiv, 19; Martyr. S. Polvcarp. c. ix; Tertull. 
Apol. e. xxxii ; Sueton. Calif/, c. xxvii ; Hofmann, Lex. 
s. v. Juramentum; Michaclis, On Laws of Moses , art. 
25G, vol. iv, p. 102, ed. Smith). 

4. Other objects of appeal, serious or frivolous, are 
mentioned : as, by the “ blood of Abel” (Selden, Be 
Jur . Nat. v, 8); by the “head;” by “heaven,” the 
“Temple,” etc., some of which are condemned by our 
Lord (Matt, v, 33; xxiii, 16-22; and see James v, 12). 
Yet he did not refuse the solemn adjuration of the high- 
priest (Matt, xxvi, G3, G4; see Juv. Sat. vi, 10; Mart, 
xi, 94; Mishna, Sank, iii, 2, compared with Amos viii, 
7 ; Spencer, Be Leg. Ilebr, ii, 1-4). 

III. Occasions when Oaths wei'e taken. — From time 
immemorial the Hebrews used oaths both in private 
intercourse and public transactions. 

1. In private intercourse, or on extra-judicial occa- 
sions, oaths were taken or demanded when promises 
were made (2 Sam. xv, 21 ; xix, 23) or exacted (Gen. 
xxiv, 2-4; 1, 5, 25; Josh, ii, 12-21; vi, 2G; ix, 15; 
Ezra x, 5); when covenants were concluded (Gen. 
xxxi, 53; 2 Kings xi, 4; 1 Macc. vii, 15; Joseph. Ant. 
xiv, 1, 2); when a solemn asseveration was made (Gen. 
xiv, 22: Judg. xxi, 1-7 ; 1 Sam, xiv, 39, 44; xix, G); 
and when allegiance to God, fealty to a sovereign, or 
obedience from an inferior to a superior was professed 
(1 Kings xviii, 10; 2 Kings xi, 17; 1 Chron. xi, 3; 
xxix, 24; 2 Chron. xv, 14, 15; xxxvi, 13; Eccles. viii, 
2; Joseph. Ant. xii, 1; xv, 10, 4). A vow was in the 
nature of an oath (Lev. v, 4). 

2. Public or judicial oaths were demanded by the 
Mosaic law on the four following occasions: (a) When 
goods deposited with anv one were stolen or destroved, 

VII.-R 


the depositary was to take an oath that he was not guilty 
in the loss, and the proprietor was bound to accept it 
without restitution (Exod. xxii, 10, 11; 1 Kings viii, 
31; 2 Chron. vi, 22). A wilful breaker of trust, es- 
pecially if he added perjury to his fraud, was to be se- 
verely punished (Lev. vi, 2-5; Deut. xix, 16-18). ( b ) 
When one was suspected of having found or otherwise 
come into possession of lost property, he was to take an 
oath, and thereby vindicate himself of the charge (Lev. 
vi, 3). (c) When a wife was suspected of incontinence, 
she was required to clear herself by an oath (Numb, v, 
19-22). (</) When a theft was committed or an injury 
sustained, and the offender remained undetected, a judi- 
cial oath was to be imposed upon the whole community, 
or every one was adjured to make known the criminal; 
and if any one knew the culprit and refused to mako 
him known after hearing this public adjuration, he 
bore the guilt (Lev. v, 1; Judg. xvii, 2). (e) It ap- 

pears that witnesses were examined on oath, and that 
a false witness, or one guilty of suppression of the truth, 
was to be severely punished (Prov. xxix, 24; Michac- 
lis, l. c . art. 25G, vol. iv, p. 109; Deut. xix, 1G-19; Gro- 
tius, in Crit. Sacr. on Matt, xxvi, G3 ; Ivnobel on Lev. 
v, 1, in Kurzg. Ex eg. Ifanclb.'). 

It will be observed that a leading feature of Jewish 
criminal procedure was that the accused person was 
put upon his oath to clear himself (Exod. xxii, 11; 
Numb, v, 19-22; 1 Kings viii, 31; 2 Chron. vi, 22; 
Matt, xxvi, G3). 

IV. As to the forms of oaths, the Jews appealed to 
God with or without an imprecation in such phrases 
(cited above) as “God do so and more also if,” etc. (1 
Sam. xiv, 44); “As the Lord liveth” (1 Sam. xiv, 39; 

xix, G; 2 Sam. xv, 21; 1 Kings xviii, 10); “As the 
Lord liveth, and as thy soul liveth” (1 Sam. xx, 3); 
“The Lord be between thee and me forever” (1 Sam. 

xx, 23); “The God of Abraham judge between us” 
(Gen. xxxi, 53). The Jews also swore “ by heaven,” 
“by the earth,” “by the sun,” “by Jerusalem,” “by 
the Temple” (Mishna, Shebuoth , iv, 2; Matt, v, 34; 
xxiii. 1G; Berachoth, 55: Kill (lush hi, 71 a; Maimoni- 
des, Jad ha-Chezaka , Uilchoth Shebuoth, xii) ; “ by the 
angels” (Joseph. War, ii, 1G, 4); by the lives of distin- 
guished persons (Gen. xlii, 15; 1 Sam. i, 2G; xvii, 55; 
2 Sam. xi, 11 ; xiv, 19). 

Y. The external manner observed when taking an 
oath was one of the following: 

1. Originally the oath of a covenant was taken by 
solemnly sacrificing seven animals, or it was attested by 
seven witnesses or pledges, consisting either of so many 
animals presented to the contracting party, or of me- 
morials erected to testify to the act, as is indicated by 
one of the Hebrew names for oath (PI3r"OU?), which 
properly denotes seven, and by the verb to swear 
(5‘3’r3), which means to sei'en, to produce seven (comp. 
Gen. xxi, 28-31 ; Knobel, Comment, on Gen. ad loc.). 

2. Another primitive custom which obtained in the 

patriarchal age was that the one who took the oath 
“put his hand under the thigh” of the adjurer (Gen. 
xxiv, 2; xlvii, 29). This practice evidently arose from 
the fact that the genital member, which is meant by the 
euphemistic expression “ thigh ” (“p*'), was regarded as 
the most, sacred part of the body, being the symbol of 
union in the tenderest relation of matrimonial life, and 
the seat whence all issue proceeds, and the perpetuity 
so much coveted by the ancients (comp, the phrase 
■p*' Gen. xlvi, 26; Exod. i, 5; Judg. viii, 30). 

Hence this creative organ became the symbol of the 
Creator and the object of worship among all nations of 
antiquity (comp. Ezck. xvi, 17 ; Jerome, Comment, in 
IIos. iv ; Nork, Etymologisch-symbolisch-mythologisches 
Real- Worterbuch, s. v. Phalluseultus ; Pauly, Real-En - 
cyklopadie d. classichen Alterthumsicissenschaft, s. v. 
Phallus); and it is for this reason that God claimed it 
as the sign of the covenant between himself and his 
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chosen people in the rite of circumcision. Nothing, 
therefore, could render the oath more solemn in those 
days than touching the symbol of creation, the sign of 
the covenant, and the source of that issue who may at 
any future period avenge the breaking of a compact 
made with their progenitor. To this effect is the ex- 
planation of the Midrash, the Chaldee paraphrase of 
Jonathan ben-Uzziel, Kashi, and the oldest Jewish ex- 
positors, though it simply specifies the covenant of cir- 
cumcision. Further from the point is the opinion of 
Aben-Ezra, followed by Kosenm idler and others, that it 
is used as a symbol of submission on the part of the 
servant to his master. “It appears to me more prob- 
able,” says Aben-Ezra, “ that it was the custom of those 
days for a servant to place his hand on his masters 
thigh ; and the meaning of the phrase is, Now if thou 
art under my subjection, put thy hand on my thigh. 
The master sat with [the servant’s] hand on his thigh, 
as if saying, Behold my hand is in subjection to thee 
to execute thy will. And this custom still obtains in 
India” ( Comment . on Gen . xxiv, 2). More unnatural is 
the explanation of Grotius, that Eliezer put his hand 
on Abraham’s thigh, where the sword was hanging 
(Psa. xlv, 3), as much as to say, “ If I falsify my w'ord, 
may I perish by thy sword;” or that of Michaelis, that 
it alludes to a supposed custom of pressing blood from 
the hand by putting it under the thigh. 

3. A less usual form of oath or ratilication was divid- 
ing a victim and passing between or distributing the 
pieces (Gen. xv, 10, 17; Jer. xxxiv, 18). This form 
was probably used to intensify the imprecation already 
ratified bv sacrifice according to the custom described 
by classical writers under the phrases opKta Ttpvtiv, 
feedus ferire , etc. We may perhaps regard in this 
view the acts recorded in Jndg. xix, 29; 1 Sam. xi, 7 ; 
and possibly in llcrod. vii, 39. 

4. The more general custom, however, was to lift up 
the right hand towards heaven, pointing to the throne 
of him who was invoked as witness to the truth and 
avenger of falsehood (Gen. xiv, 22; Dent, xxxii, 40; 
Dan. xii, 7 ; Kev. x, 5, 0). Hence the phrase, 11 to lift 
up the hand" came to denote to swear, to take an oath , 
and is even applied to the Deity (Exod. vi, 8; Psa. evi, 
20 : Ezek. xx, 5). These practices chiefly refer to oaths 
taken in private intercourse, or on extra-judicial occa- 
sions. The manner in which a judicial oath was taken 
is thus described in the Jewish codes: “The oath-taker 
held the scroll of the Law in his arms, stood up and 
swore either by the name of God or by any one of his 
attributes, with or without an imprecation 

‘X), uttering it either by himself or repeating 
it after the judge; and this judicial oath, according to 
the enactment of our rabbins, had to be taken in the 
Hebrew language. If he pronounced the oath by him- 
self, and without an imprecation, he said, ‘I swear by 
Jehovah, the God of Israel, or by him who is merciful, 
or by him who is compassionate, that 1 owe nothing to 
this man;’ and if with an imprecation he said, ‘ Behold 
I am accursed of Jehovah, or of him who is merciful, if 
I possess anything belonging to this man.’ And if the 
judges spoke the oath, they said to him, 1 We adjure 
thee by Jehovah, the God of Israel, or by him who is 
merciful, that thou hast nothing which belongs to that 
man.’ To which he replied, ‘ Amen !’ Or they said, 
‘Behold A, the son of so-and-so, is accursed of Jeho- 
vah, the God of Israel, or of him who is merciful, if 
he lias any money in his possession and does not 
confess it to the owner;’ and he responded, ‘Amen!’” 
(Maimonides, ./ad ha- t'hezaka. I/ilchoth Shebuoth , xi, 
8-10). Instead of holding the Law, the oath-taker 
was also allowed to touch the phylacteries (Maimonides, 
ibid.). This simple response, Amen Cj-K), or Thou 
hast said it {<jv tinao), which was all that was required 
to constitute an oath in case any one was adjured 
(Numb, v, 19; Mishna, Shebuoth , iii, 11; iv, 3), ex- 
plains the reply of our Saviour (Matt, xxvi, 03, 04). 


On the same analogy witnesses laid their hands on 
the head of the accused (Gen. xiv, 22; Lev. xxiv, 14; 
Deut. xxxii, 40 ; Isa. iii, 7 ; Ezek. xx, 5, 0 ; Sus. v, 35; 
Kev. x, 5; see Homer, II. xix, 254; Virgil, sEn. xii, 
190 ; Carpzov, A pparatus , p. 052). 

Oaths were sometimes taken before the altar, or, as 
some understand the passage, if the persons were not in 
Jerusalem, in a position looking towards the Temple 
(1 Kings viii, 31:2 Citron, vi, 22; Godwvn, /. c. vi, 0; 
Carpzov, p. 054 ; see also Juvenal, Sat. xiv, 219 ; Homer, 
77. xiv, 272). 

VI. Sanctity of an Oath. — The only oath enacted in 
the Mosaic code is a clearance oath, i. e. the prosecutor 
is not to be put on his oath to prove the guilt of the ac- 
cused, but the defendant is to swear and thereby clear 
himself of the charge or suspicion (Exod.xxii. 11 ; Lev, 
v, 1 ; vi, 3 ; Numb, v, 19-22). Hence the great care ex- 
ercised in inculcating the sacredness of oaths, and the 
heavy punishment for perjury or frivolous swearing 
(Exod. xx, 7; Lev. xix, 12; Deut. xix, 10-19; Psa. xv, 
4 ; Jer. v, 2 ; vii, 9 ; Ezek. xvi, 59 ; Dos. x, 4 ; Zech. 
viii, 17 ; Mishna, Shebuoth, iii, 11 ; iv, 3). Whether the 
“ swearing” mentioned by Jeremiah (xxiii, 10) and by 
Hosea (iv, 2) was false swearing, or profane abuse of 
oaths, is not certain. If the latter, the crime is one 
which had been condemned by the Law (Lev. xxiv, 11, 
10; Matt, xxvi, 74). 

From the Law the Jews deduced many special cases 
of perjury, which are thus classified: I, Jusjnrandum 
promissorinm, a rash inconsiderate promise for the fut- 
ure. or false assertion respecting the past (Lev. v, 4); 
2, Vanum, an absurd self-contradictory assertion ; 3, 
Depositi , breach of contract denied (Lev. xix, 11); 4, 
Testimonii, judicial perjury (Lev. v, 1 ; see Nicolaus and 
Seldcn, I)e Jurainentis , in Ugolini, Thesaurus , xxvi ; 
Lightfoot, Ilor. Ilebr. on Matt, v, 33, vol. ii, 292 ; Mish- 
na, Shebuoth , iii, 7 ; iv, 1 ; v, 1, 2 ; Otho, Lex. Ilabb. s. v, 
Juramentum). 

The Jewish canons enacted that when the demand 
of the prosecutor is very trifling, the defendant’s simple 
denial is sufficient, and he cannot be compelled to take 
the judicial oath to clear himself (Mishna, Shebuoth, vi, 
1-3). For the same reason it is enacted that when the 
complainant is deaf and dumb, silly, or a minor, the de- 
fendant need not take the oath, because such people, 
not being able to appreciate the solemnity of an oath, 
may multiply swearing on too trivial grounds; and 
that a minor is not to be asked to take an oath (Shefat- 
oM, vi, 4). Women, though forbidden to bear witness 
on oath (Deut. xix, 17 with Mishna. Shebuoth, iv, 1), 
may take the clearance oath (Mishna. ibid, v, 1). If 
one simply says to another, •• I adjure thee," the oath is 
valid ; but if any one swears by heaven, earth, or Jeru- 
salem, or any other creature, the oath is invalid (Mish- 
na, Shebuoth , iv, 13). As this oath could be taken with 
impunity, it became very common among the Jews, who 
thought that, because it involved nothing, it meant 
nothing. Hence the remarks of our Saviour (Matt, v, 
34-30; xxiii, 10-22). If any one swears frivolously, 
which is defined by the Jewish canons as follows: If he 
swears that something is different from what it is known 
to be, e. g. if he says that a stone pillar is gold, that a 
woman is a man; or if it is about anything impossible, 
that he saw a camel flying in the air; or if any one 
says to witnesses, “ Come and give testimony to what 
you have seen,” and they say, “We swear that we will 
not bear witness” (Lev. v, 1) ; or if one swears to trans- 
gress a commandment, e. g. not to make a tabernacle, 
or not to put on phylacteries, this is a frivolous oath, 
for which, if taken deliberately, the man must be 
scourged (Mishna, Shebuoth, iii, 8). So great was the 
sanctity with which the pious Jews, prior to the days 
of Christ, regarded an oath, that they discountenanced 
swearing altogether (comp. Ecclus. xxiii. 11, etc.; and 
especially Philo, ])e decern oracnlis , sec. xvii, in Opp. ii, 
194, etc., ed. Mang.). The Pharisees took great care 
to abstain from oaths as much as possible (comp. She- 
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buoth, 39 b; Git tin, 35 a; Midrash Rahba on Numb. I 
xxii), while the Essenes laid it down as a principle not 
to swear at all, but to say yea yea, and nay nay. llow 
lirmly and conscientiously they adhered to it may be 
seen from the fact that Herod, who, on ascending the 
throne, had exacted an oath of allegiance from all the 
rest of the Jews, was obliged to absolve the Essenes 
from it (comp. Joseph. A nt . xv, 10, 4 ; Ginsburg, The Es- 
senes, their History and Doctrines [Loud. 1804], p. 34). 
Whether onr Saviour’s prohibition of swearing (Matt, 
v, 33-37) refers to the same total abstinence from all 
judicial oaths, or to profane and careless oaths, is a 
matter of dispute. 

VII. Oaths of contemporary and later Nations. — The 
stringent nature of the Homan military oath, and the 
penalties attached to infraction of it, are alluded to, 
more or less certainly, in several places in the N. T., 
e. g. Matt, viii, 9 ; Acts xii, 19; xvi, 27; xxvii, 42; see 
also Dionys. Hal. xi, 43, and Aid. Gell. xvi, 4. See 
Sacrament. 

The most solemn Mohammedan oath is made on the 
open Koran. Mohammed himself used the form, “ By 
the setting of the stars” (Chardin, Voy. vi, 87 ; Sale’s 
Koran, lvi, p. 437). 

Bedouin Arabs use various sorts of adjuration, one of 
which somewhat resembles the oath “ by the Temple.” 
The person takes hold of the middle tent-pole, and 
swears by the life of the tent and its owners (Burck- 
hardt, Notes on Bed. i, 127 sq. ; see also another case 
mentioned by Burckhardt, Syria, p. 398). 

The Christian practice in the matter of oaths was 
founded in great measure on the Jewish. Thus the 
oath on the Gospels was an imitation of the Jewish 
practice of placing the hands on the book of the Law 
(P. Fagius, on Onkel. ad Exod. xxiii, 1 ; Justinian. Nor. 
c. viii, Epil. ; Matt. Paris, Hist. p. 916). Our Lord’s pro- 
hibition of swearing was clearly always understood by 
the Christian Church as directed against profane and 
careless SAvearing, not against the serious judicial form 
(Bingham, .4 ntiq. Eccl. xvi, 7, § 4, 5 ; Aug. Ep. 157, c. v, 
40) ; and thus we find the fourth Council of Carthage 
(c. 61) reproving clerical persons for sw'earingby created 
objects. See Profanity. 

VIII. Literature. — The Mishna, Tractate Shebnoth.; 
Maimonides, Jad ha-Chezaka , Ililchoth Shebuoth, iii, 1 
sq. ; Light foot, Hebrew and Tedmudical Exercifafums 
on Matt, v, 33 ; Frankel, Die Eidesleistung der Juden 
in theologischer vnd historischer Beziehung (2d ed. Bres- 
lau, 1847); by the same author, Der gerichtliche Be- 
weis nach Mosaisch-talmudischem Rechte (Berlin, 1846), 
p. 304 sq. ; Saalschiitz, Das Mosaische Recht (Berlin, 
1853), p. 608 sq. ; Ev r ald, Die Alterthiimer des Volkes 
Israel (Gottingen, 1854), p. 15 sq. See Perjury. 

OATH (Anglo-Saxon, at h) may be defined (see 
above) as an expressed or implied solemn invocation 
of a superior power, admitted to be acquainted w ith all 
the secrets of our hearts, with our inward thoughts as 
well as our outward actions, to wdtness the truth of 
what Ave assert, and to inflict vengeance upon us if we 
assert Avhat is not true, or promise what avc do not 
mean to perform. Almost all nations, Avhether savage 
or civilized, Avhether enjoying the light of reA'elation or 
led only by the light of reason, knoAving the importance 
of truth, and willing to obtain a barrier against false- 
hood, have had recourse to oaths, by Avliich they have 
endeavored to make men fearful of uttering lies, under 
the dread of an avenging Deity. The antiquity of 
oaths seems almost coeval Avith man’s existence. The 
absence of the practice in any people is one of the 
clearest proofs of a Avant of conception of the existence 
of God. Indeed, it is a noticeable fact that in the ear- 
liest state of civilization the belief of the special inter- 
ference of the Deity in the affairs of men Avas a preA'ail- 
ing and all but universal idea. Man, it AA'as thought, 
by certain mystic forms and halloAved ceremonies, 
could compel the interference of the Divinity either to 
establish innocence or to detect guilt, llcnce came or- 


deals and trials by battles and by lot ; hence the belief 
that by the eating of bread or by the drinking of AA'ater, 
by Avalking barefoot over burning ploughshares, by 
thrusting the hand amid poisonous serpents, or throAv- 
ing the accused, bound hand and foot, into Avater, amid 
prayers and the imposing forms of antique superstition, 
God AA r oiild manifest the truth by a miraculous viola- 
tion of the laAvs of nature. So extensively diffused 
Avas this idea, that it Avas alike believed by the polished 
Athenian on the banks of the Ilissus, the stern Israel- 
ite amid the hills of Judaea, the African dAvelling under 
the burning heat of the torrid zone, and the Scandina- 
vian Avorshipper of Thor or Odin amid the fastnesses of 
the North. All nations, barbarous or just emerging 
from barbarism, have resorted to the Divinity for the 
decision of disputed questions Avith someAvhat similar 
ceremonies, and undoubtedly Avith like success. Part 
and parcel Avith ordeals, Avhether of bread or of Avater, 
of poisons or of ploughshares, Avhether of Grecian, JeA\ r - 
ish, Hindu, or Scandinavian form and origin, based 
upon the same principle, involving the same leading 
idea, is the oath by Avhich divine A'engeance is impre- 
cated upon falsehood, and by the use of Avhich cere- 
mony, if it be effective, the Deity is, specially ami for 
that cause, bound to inflict the requisite and appropri- 
ate punishment in ca.se of its violation. As the anal- 
ogies traceable amid the radical Avords of different lan- 
guages all point to a common origin — a primal lan- 
guage — so the innumerable resemblances discernible 
amid the elemental forms of jurisprudence among na- 
tions diverse in their local habitations, Avith varying 
customs and sympathies and languages, Avould equally 
seem to indicate a common source, from Avhich at some 
point of time, uoav uncertain or lost in the darkness of 
a remote antiquity, they originally sprang. (For an 
inquiry into the origin of oaths, and an acute disquisi- 
tion on oaths generally, see lleineecius, Exercit. xviii, 
De Lubricitate, etc.) 

Among Christians an oath is a solemn appeal for the 
truth of our assertions, the sincerity of our promises, 
and the fidelity of our engagements, to the one only 
God, the Judge of the Avhole earth, Avho is everyAvhere 
present, and sees and hears and knoAvs AvhateA'er is 
said or done or thought in any part of the AA'orld. 
Such is the Being Avliom Christians, Avhen they take an 
oath, invoke to bear testimony to the truth of their 
Avords and the integrity of their hearts. Surely, then, 
if oaths be a matter of so much moment, it Avell be- 
hooves us not to treat them Avith levity, nor ever to 
take them Avithout due consideration. Ilence Ave 
ought, Avith the utmost vigilance, to abstain from 
mingling oaths in our ordinary discourse, and from as- 
sociating the name of God with Ioav or disgusting 
images, or using it on trivial occasions, as not only a 
profane levity in itself, but tending to destroy that 
reverence for the Supreme Majesty Avliich ought to 
prevail in society and to dwell in our oavia hearts. 
Perhaps all excesses in this case are caused by the 
extraA'agant, profuse, and Avasteful use of oaths among 
ns, so utterly at variauce Avith the command, “ SAvear 
not at all,” making the oath so poAverless for good and 
so potent for evil. 

To de\ r elop clearly the use of oaths in early and mod- 
ern times, Ave Avill here briefly notice the purposes for 
which and the occasions on Avhich they have been 
taken, their different forms and ceremonies, the various 
punishments for their violation, the theory Avhich justi- 
fies and requires their adoption as a sanction for truth, 
and their real force and efficiency in the administration 
of judicial affairs. (We rely mainly on Appleton’s Rule 
of Evidence Stated and Discussed [Phila. 1860, 8vo], ch. 
xvi). 

For the usages among the JeAA T s, see the preceding 
article. 

Perjury, by the Mosaic laAv, Avas an offence against 
the civil laAv ; to God alone Avas left its punishment. 
The ciA r il magistrate had no jurisdiction of the offence 
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charged, except in the ease of a false charge of crime, 
when punishment was to be intlieted upon the per- 
son falsely charging it. The perjurer might expiate 
his guilt by making the prescribed and predetermined 
trespass offerings. The misunderstanding or misinter- 
pretation of this may in later times have led to the 
Romish doctrines of absolution and the sale of in- 
dulgences; for it is difficult to perceive much differ- 
ence in principle whether the offerings made to escape 
the punishment of the Deity be in certain specific ar- 
ticles or in certain money payments. 

The form of swearing among the G reeks was by lift- 
ing up the hand to heaven or touching the altar, add- 
ing a solemn imprecation to their oaths, for the satis- 
faction of the person by whom the oath was imposed, 
as well as to lay a more inviolable obligation upon the 
person taking it — in terms something like this: If what 
I swear be true, may 1 enjoy much happiness; if not, 
may I utterly perish. In judicial proceedings the oath 
was administered to the witness before an altar erect- 
ed in the courts of judicature, and with the greatest 
solemnity. The parties were likewise sworn — the 
plaintiff that he would make no false charge, the de- 
fendant that he would answer truly to the charge pre- 
ferred. 

An ancient form among the Romans was for the 
juror to hold a stone in his hand, and imprecate a curse 
upon himself should he swear falsely, in these words : 
“If 1 knowingly deceive, w’hile he saves the city and 
citadel, may Jupiter east me away from all that is good, 
as 1 do this stone.” Among the Greeks and Romans, 
the oath was not merely used to induce faith in judicial 
proceedings, but the gods were invoked as witnesses to 
contracts between individuals and treaties between na- 
tions. 

When the shrine of Jupiter gave place to that of St. 
Peter; when the innumerable gods and goddesses of an- 
cient superstition w^ere converted into the equally num- 
berless saints and saintesses of Catholicism; when the 
Pontifex Maximus of consular and imperial, became the 
Pontifex Maximus of papal Pome, without even the 
change of his sacerdotal vestments; when the rites and 
ceremonies — the whole ritual of the pagan worship — 
were transferred bodily to the worship of the papacy, the 
oath, which w r as essentially a religious ceremony, was 
adopted as it had heretofore been administered, except 
so far as was required by the alteration in the name of 
the object of worship, and in its purposes and its be- 
liefs. As before this change the altar, or the sacred 
things upon it, were touched or kissed, as the more gods 
one sw’ore by the stronger the oath, so we find after this 
change similar forms and ceremonies w r ere adopted, 
with slight variations. The very form of the impreca- 
tion used is of pagan origin. “So help me Jupiter and 
these sacred things” became “ So help me God and 
these sacred relics,” or “ these holy Evangelists.” The 
flamen of Jupiter, from the saeredness of his office, w as 
not compelled to take an oath, and the word of the 
priest, “verbu m sacerdotis,” in conformity with the old 
superstition, has sufficed. Justinian prescribes the fol- 
lowing form: “I swear by God Almighty, and by his 
only-begotten Son our Lord Jesus Christ, by the Holy 
Ghost and by the glorious St. Mary, mother of God, and 
always a virgin, and by the four Gospels which I hold 
in my hand, and by the holy archangels Michael and 
Gabriel,” etc., closing with an imprecation upon his head 
of the terrible judgment of God and Christ, our Saviour, 
and that he might have part with Judas and the leper 
Gehazi, and that the curse of Cain might be upon him. 
Besides oaths on solemn and judicial occasions, the an- 
cients were in the habit of making use of them, as now- 
adays, as the “supplemental ornament of speech” — 
“as expletives to plump the speech, and fill up sen- 
tences;” swearing by the patron divinities of their 
cities, as in later days by patron saints; by all manner 
of beasts and creeping things, by the fishes of the sea, 
and by stones and mountains. 


“Per Solis radios, Tarpeiaque fnlmina jurat 
Et Martis frameam, et Cirri) sei spicuhi Vatis: 

Per calamos Veuairieis pharetramque Puellae, 

Perque tnum pater ASgrei Neptune trident em ; 

Addit et Hereuleos arcus, hastamqne Minerva?, 
Quidquid habent telorum armamentaria cceli.” 

Indeed, the common profane oath of the English is but a 
translation of the “Dii me perdant”of classical antiquity. 
But the oaths of the ancients, however absurd or ridic- 
ulous, w r ere infinitely exceeded in absurdity by the ex- 
uberant and grotesque profaneness of the Christians of 
the Middle Ages. They swore “by Sion and Mount 
Sinai,” “by St. James’s lanee,” “by the brightness of 
God,” “by Christ’s foot,” “by nails and by blood,” “by 
God’s arms two” — they swore 

“By the saintly bones and relics 
Scattered through the wide arena; 

Yea, the holy emit of Jesus, 

And the foot of Magdalena.” 

Menu, the great law giver of the East, the son of the 
Self-existent, as he is termed in the sacred books of the 
Hindus, ordains that the judge, having assembled the 
witnesses in the court, should in the presence of the 
plaintiff and defendant address them as follows: 

“ What ye know to have been transacted in the matter 
before us, between the parlies reciprocally, declare at large 
and with truth, for your evidence is required. . . . 

“The witness who speaks falsely shall be fast bound 
under water in the snaky cords of Vnrnua, and lie shall he 
wholly deprived of power to escape torment during a hun- 
dred transmigrations; let niaukiud give therefore no false 
testimony. 

“Naked and shorn, tormented with hunger and thirst, 
and deprived of sight, shall the man wffio gives false testi- 
mony go with a potsherd to beg bread at the door of his 
enemy. Headlong and in utter darkness shall the impious 
wretch tumble into hell, who, being interrogated in a ju- 
dicial inquiry, answers one question falsely. 

“The priest must be sworn by his veracity; the soldier 
by his horse, or elephant, or weapons; the merchant by 
his kiue, grain, and gold ; the mechanic or servile man by 
imprecating on his head, if he speak falsely, all possible 
crimes.” 

In this code the guilt of perjury varies in intensity ac- 
cording to the subject-matter of testimony. 

“By false testimony concerning cattle in general, the 
witness incurs the guilt of killing five men; tie kills ten 
by talse testimony concerning kine; he kills a hundred 
by false testimony concerning horses ; and a thousand by 
false testimony concerning the human race.” 

But what is human life compared with gold, or with 
land ? The scale rises, the atrocity increases : 

“By speaking falsely in a cause concerning gold, he 
kills, or incurs the guilt of killing, the born aiid unborn; 
by speaking falsely concerning land, he kills everything 
animated. Beware, then, of speaking falsely concerning 
land. Marking well all the murders which are compre- 
hended in the crime of perjury, declare the w hole truth 
as it was heard and as it w r as seen by thee.” 

Notwithstanding all this, pious falsehood — for instance, 
perjury to save life which would be forfeited by the 
rigor of the law — is not merely allowed, but approved, 
and eulogist icallv termed “the speech of the gods.” 

“To a woman on a proposal of marriage. in the ease of 
grass or fruit eaten by a cow, of wood taken for a sacri- 
fice, or of n promise made for the preservation of a Brah- 
min, it is no deadly sin to take a slight oath.” 

Somewhat famous has been the lubricity of lovers’ oaths. 
The lover swore, indeed ; but, as was said by the Greeks, 
oaths made in love never enter into the ears of the gods. 
This, probably, is the only code not only allowing and 
approving falsehoods by lovers, but by others. Various 
are the modes of administering an oath. A eow' is some- 
times brought into court, that the witness may have the 
satisfaction of swearing with her tail in his hand; the 
leaf of the sweet basil and the svaters of the Ganges are 
swallowed; the witness holds lire, or touches the head 
of his children or wife; while the less orthodox follow- 
ers of Brahmin, those of the jungle tribes, impressed 
with the belief that if they swear falsely they shall be 
food for tigers, are sworn in the skin of one. Among 
the Mohammedans the oath is administered with the 
Koran on the head of the witness; but it is not binding 
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unless taken in the express name of the Almighty, and 
then it is incomplete unless the witness, after having 
given in his evidence, again swears that he has spoken 
nothing but the truth. The oath is not worthy of credit 
unless taken in the name of Clod ; and the swearer must 
corroborate it by reciting the attributes of God, as, “I 
swear by the God besides whom there is no other right- 
eous God, who is acquainted with what is hidden,” etc. 

Much of the judicial proceedings of our Anglo-Saxon 
ancestors rested upon oaths, and the punishment for their 
violation was severe. The perjurer was declared un- 
worthy of the ordeal, was incompetent as a witness, de- 
nied Christian burial, and classed with witches, murder- 
ers, and the most obnoxious members of society. Oaths 
were administered to the complainant in criminal pro- 
ceedings, and to the accused. The oath of the com- 
plainant was as follows: “In the Lord, I accuse not N 
either from hate, or art, or unjust avarice, nor do I know 
anything more true; but so my mind said to me, and I 
myself tell for truth that he was the thief of my goods.” 
The accused swore as follows : “In the Lord, T am inno- 
cent, both in word and deed, of that charge of which P 
accused me.” The oath of the witness was: “In the 
name of Almighty God, as I stand here a true witness, 
unbidden and unbought, so I oversaw it with mine eyes, 
and even heard it in my ears, what I have said.” From 
this it would appear that, in those early days before the 
inveterate chicanery of Norman jurisprudence had cursed 
English soil, it was usual to swear the parties — those who 
knew something about the matter. The different oaths 
of modern Europe — ordeal oaths, oaths of compurgators, 
decisory oaths, oaths of calumny, oaths military and ma- 
sonic-might well deserve attention ; but we have al- 
ready, perhaps, occupied too much attention in reverting 
to the forms and usages of the past. There are but two 
instances of nations among whom oaths have not been 
adopted in judicial proceedings. Among the Chinese 
no oath is exacted by the magistrate upon the delivery 
of testimony. When they question each other’s testi- 
mony, appeals to the gods are only made by cutting off 
the head of a fowl and wishing they may thus suffer, 
or blowing out a candle, and wishing they may thus be 
extinguished, if they do not speak the truth. The other 
instance is to be found in the code of laws formed with 
great judgment and much discrimination by the mis- 
sionaries at Tahiti, where, we believe, oaths have for 
the first time been abolished by Christian people (comp. 
Ellis, Polynesian Researches, p. 150). 

The form of oaths in Christian countries varies great- 
ly, but in no country in the world arc they worse con- 
trived, either to convey the meaning or impress the ob- 
ligation of an oath, than in Great Britain and America. 
The juror with us. after repeating the promise or affirma- 
tion which the oath is intended to confirm, adds, “So 
help me God or, more frequently, the substance of the 
oatli is repeated to the juror by the magistrate, who 
adds in the conclusion, “So help you God.” The en- 
ergy of this sentence resides in the particle so — that 
is, hac lerje % upon condition of my speaking the truth or 
performing this promise, and not otherwise, may God 
help me ! The juror, while he hears or repeats the words 
of the oath, holds his right hand upon a Bible, or other 
book containing the Gospels, ami at the conclusion kisses 
the hook. This obscure and elliptical form, together with 
the levity and frequency of oaths, has brought about a 
general inadvertency to the obligation of them, which, 
both in a religious and political view, is much to be la- 
mented ; and it merits public consideration whether the 
requiring of oaths upon so many frivolous occasions, es- 
pecially in the customs and in the qualification of petty 
offices, has any other effect than to make such sanctions 
cheap in the minds of the people. A stranger among us 
would imagine it was a precept of our religion to swear 
always, at all times and on all occasions. Not an execu- 
tive officer, from the president to a marshal, from a gov- 
ernor to a constable ; not a judicial officer, from the chief 
justice to the lowest magistrate known to the law; not 


a member of our numerous legislative assemblies ; not an 
officer of the army or navy ; not a soldier or sailor enlist- 
ing, but is sworn in certain set and prescribed formulas. 
A sworn assessor is required to assess our taxes, a sworn 
collector to collect, and a sworn treasurer to receive the 
money collected. Not a lot of land is levied upon with- 
out the intervention of oaths. The whole custom-house 
department is rife with them. As has been well said, 
“Not a pound of tea can travel regularly from the ship 
to the consumer without costing half a dozen oaths at 
least.” Through all the innumerable gradations of life 
— official, civil, military, executive, and judicial — the 
oath is the established security by which, in their re- 
spective spheres, they are all bound to the performance 
of their several duties — and that, too, by a people, one 
of the clearest precepts of whose religion is “ Swear not 
at all and when, in many of the above instances, the 
violation of the several duties sworn to be done and 
performed is not punishable as perjury. Nor are these 
the only cases in which the oath is used. No testimony 
is received in any judicial proceeding until after its 
administration. As a security for official faithfulness, 
or as a preventive of official delinquency, it is notori- 
ously worthless and inoperative. What may be its 
value in the preserving and promoting of trustworthi- 
ness of testimony we propose to consider. Those who 
advocate the use of oaths should bear in mind that for 
the purpose of justice it is perfectly immaterial whether 
the testimony uttered be sworn or unsworn, provided it 
be true. Before considering the supposed efficiency of 
an oath, it may be advisable to see what other and how 
powerful securities for testimonial veracity are attaina- 
ble without resort to this supernatural agency. 

“Truth is the natural language of all— it is the general 
rule; falsehood the rare and occasional exception. Even 
of those least regardful of veracity, truth is the ordinary 
and common language. The greatest liar, no matter how 
depraved he may be, usually speaks the truth. And why ? 
Invention is the work of labor. To narrate facts in the 
order of their occurrence, to tell what has been seen or 
heard, is what obviously occurs to any one. To avoid 
doing this is a work of difficulty. Falsely to add to what 
has occurred, carefully to insert a dexterous lie, requires 
ingenuity, greater or less, according to the greater or less 
degree of skiii with which the lie is dovetailed among the 
truths that surround it. No matter how cunning the ar- 
tificer, the web cannot be so woven that the stained and 
colored thread cannot lie seen. Love of ease, fear of la- 
bor, the physical sanction, are always seen co-operating 
with truth. Any motive, however slight and even infin- 
itesimal, is or may he sufficient to induce action in a right 
direction, except when overborne by other and superior 
motives in a sinister direction. By a sort of impulse, by 
the very course of nature, the usual tendency of speech is 
in the line of truth. Regard for public opinion, the pain 
and shame universally attendant upon the ignominy at- 
tached to falsehood detected, the disgrace of the liar— in 
other words, the moral and popular sanction, with hut 
rare and accidental exceptions— is fonnd tending in the 
same direction. Much the greater part of what is known, 
is known only from the testimony of others. Our neces- 
sities, the necessities of others and of social intercourse, 
require that, for our own preservation as well as for that of 
others, the truth should be told. Hence among all nations, 
barbarous and civilized, and among civilized in proportion 
to their advancement, the term Liar has been one of deep 
reproach, never used without inflicting pain on the person 
to whom it is applied. However great the disgrace, it 
is immeasurably increased when the occasion upon which 
the falsehood is uttered is a judicial one. The more im- 
portant the occasion, the greater the public indignation 
and scorn attached to its violation. The law regarding 
veracity, which is peculiarly desirable injudicial investi- 
gations, may impose severe penalties for false testimony 
—mendacity— penalties varying in degree of severity ac- 
cording to the aggravation of the offence, and thus may 
furnish additional sanction to and security for testimonial 
trustworthiness. It may happen that the statement of a 
witness, while trne in part, may be defective in detail, 
either by the omission of true or the utterance of false par- 
ticulars. Correctness and completeness are both included 
in perfect veracity. Incorrect in part, incomplete to any 
material extent, the evils of such incompleteness and in- 
correctness, when not the result of design, may he as 
great as those of deliberate and intentional falsehood. 
How best to attain those indispensable requisites is the 
problem, the solution of which becomes so important in 
the practical administration of the law. How best to 
compel the reluctant and evasive witness; how to quicken 
the careless and indifferent; how to check and restrain 
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the rash and presumptuous; how to convict the deliber- 
ately and wilfully false; how to extort from reluctant lips 
the truth, and nothing but the truth— by what processes 
these results may be attained, is the great question. In- 
terrogation and cross- interrogation— rigid, severe, and 
scrutinizing— under a proper system of procedure, con- 
tinned and strengthened by the sanctions already alluded 
to, are the securities upon which all real and substantial 
reliance must be placed. The ordinary motives to verac- 
ity, without the aid of cross-examination, and uiiaccoin- 
mnied by fear of punishment in case of falsehood, are 
ound sufficient in the common affairs of life to produce 
veracity. The extraordinary security afforded by punish- 
ment, compulsory examinations and cross-examinations, 
would seem to suffice in the case of evidence judicially 
given. As, however, testimony is judicially given only 
upon and after the ceremony called an oath, it is only 
punishable, if false, after the oath lias been legally admin- 
istered. This is not necessarily so; for, if the legislature 
should so will, the temporal punishment might as well be 
inflicted without as with an oath.” 

Having briefly considered the temporal securities for 
truth, it now remains to ascertain the real significance 
and true value of the oath as a preventive of testimonial 
mendacity. 

“ ‘ What is universally understood by an oath,’ says lord 
Hardwicke/ is that the person who undertakes imprecates 
the vengeance of God upon himself if the oath he takes be 
false.’ ‘ An oath,’ says Michaelis, 1 is an appeal to God as a 
surety and the punisher of perjury; which appeal, as he 
has accepted, he of course becomes bound to vindicate 
upon a perjured person irremissibly.’ ‘Were not God to 
take upon himself to guarantee oaths, an appeal to him 
in swearing would be foolish and sinful, lie undertakes 
to guarantee it, and is the avenger of perjury, if not in 
this world, at any rate in the world to come.’ By the use, 
then, of this ceremony, the Deity is engaged, or it is as- 
sumed that he is engaged, in case of a violation of the 
oath, to inflict punishment of an uncertain and indefinite 
degree of intensity — at some remote period of time, in 
some indefinite place, according to the varying and con- 
flicting theological notions of those holding this belief — 
notions varying according to the time when and place 
where they are entertained, and the education and charac- 
ter of those entertaining them. It cannot be questioned 
that the Deity will punish for falsehood, whether judicial- 
ly or extra-judiciall}' uttered.; nor that such punishment, 
whatever it may he, whensoever, wheresoever, or howso- 
ever inflicted, vvill he just, fining, and appropriate. Were 
the ceremony not used, we.o unsworn testimony deliv- 
ered, subject to temporal punishment, were all oaths 
abolished, false testimony, so far as this world is con- 
cerned, would be as injurious as if uttered under the 
sanction of an oath. The injurious effects in the admin- 
istration of justice would be the same. The unsworn 
witness would he amenable to the penalties of the law, 
as the sworn witness is now. Now, what is accomplished 
by the oath ? The falsehood and its disastrous effects to 
the course of justice are the same whether the oath has 
been taken or not, the temporal punishment is or may be 
made the same. The oath, if effective, therefore, is only 
effective so far as future punishment is concerned, which, 
in consequence of its administration, will thereby be in- 
creased or diminished— for if the future punishment were 
10 remain the same, then nothing would have been effect- 
ed ; the oath would he a mere idle ceremony — telwtique 
imbelle sine ictu . That punishment hereafter will there- 
by he diminished, no one will pretend, certainly not those 
who repose confidence in the efficacy of this sanction. If 
it he increased, then, and then only, is the ceremony ef- 
fective-then only is a valid reason given for its adoption. 
The falsehood being the same, whether the testimony be 
sworn or unsworn, the punishment for the falsehood it- 
self must necessarily be the same. For if falsehood be 
a proper subject of punishment, when the effects are the 
same, the lie will be punished without; as well as with any 
ceremony preparatory to its utterance. If, then, an in- 
crease of punishment will be inflicted, it must be for the 
profanation of the ceremony, and nothing else. All that 
is alleged, then, to have been accomplished is that an in- 
creased amount of punishment is to be inflicted simply for 
the violation of a ceremony, and entirely irrespective and 
regardless of any evils flowing from the falsehood. No 
sanction for truth is really obtained. But in what does 
the binding force of an oath consist? When Jcphthah, 
returning in triumph, was met by his daughter with tim- 
brels and dances, was Jephthah under any obligation to 
perforin the vow be had made, ‘to offer up for a burnt- 
offering whatsoever should come forth from the doors of 
his house to meet him?’ If yea, such obligation arose 
not from the rightfulness or propriety of (lie matter vow- 
ed, for that was a dark and atrocious murder, ‘ for she 
was his only child; besides her he had neither son nor 
daughter.’ The performance, if required, was required 
solely in consequence of the vow, ‘For I have opened my 
mouth to the Lord, and cannot go back.’ If nay, if the 
vow was not to be performed, then does it not follow that 
it is the fimess of the thiug sworn to be done or not which 


is the basis of the obligation, and upon which its binding 
force rests? When Herod, pleased with the dancing of 
the daughter of Jlerodias, ‘promised with an oath to give 
her whatsoever she would,’ and when she requested the 
head of John the Baptist in a charger, was he thereby 
bound to give it to her? 

“Mohammed says, when you swear to do a thing, and 
afterwards find it better to do otherwise, do that which is 
better, and make void your oath. The very definitions 
of an oath show that, by’ reason and iu consequence of an 
oath, the Deity becomes bound to punish a perjured per- 
son irremissibly. History, too, shows that obligations 
upon man, and so, too, upon the Deity, arising from the 
oath, varied, or were supposed to vary, in intensity, ac- 
cording to the changing forms and circumstances attend- 
ant upon its administration. When Robert, the pious 
king of France, abstracted the holy relics from the cases 
upon which the oath was taken, and substituted therefor 
the egg of an ostrich, os being an innocent object, and 
incapable of taking vengeance on those who should swear 
falsely, he might have been correct as to the incapacity of 
the egg ; but did he thereby save his subject from perjury, 
or avert the puuishrneut of the Deity? When Harold, 
shuddering, saw the bones and relics of saints and mar- 
tyrs, real or fictitious, upon which he had unconsciously 
sworn, were the obligations he had assumed increased by 
their unknown preseuce? Or was it the unreasoning fear 
of abject superstition which led him to believe that he 
had thus immeasurably increased the clangers of super- 
human punishment? Indeed, when men consider they 
are under obligation to utter the truth or not, as they 
stand upon a tiger’s skin or hold in their hand the tail of 
a cow; as they have their hat on or off ; as certain spu- 
rious relics of fictitious saints are closed in the pyx or 
not ; as the lips touch the thumb or the book ; as the’book 
has, or not, a cross upon it— who is there so wise as to af- 
firm that the person so swearing does not believe that the 
virtue resides, or is considered by those believing, to re- 
side in the ceremony, and in that alone ? that the thing 
sworn to be clone or not done, and its propriety, are not 
even matters deemed worthy of thought? Or, as Mr. 
Junkin lias aptly said, ‘No one pretends that the mate- 
rial of a book— the leather, the paper, the cord, the ink— 
is God, and yet many, when the book (Bible) is used, lift 
their thoughts no higher.’ (This position has, however, 
been questioned by the editor of the Princeton Review , 
Jan. 184(3, p. 170 sq.) Now, can it be possible that by acts 
of idolatry the obligation to utter truth is increased? Is 
not truth eternal and immutable? Is not the duty to ut- 
ter the truth, and nothing but the truth, paramount, and 
prior to all oaths? The oath may be the same, so far as 
the ceremony is concerned, either to utter the truth or a 
falsehood, but is the obligation the same? If the obliga- 
tion rests on the oath, each alike must be performed as 
sworn. If it rests on the rightfulness of the thing to be 
done, then why add the oath ? 

“The oath is not without its accompanying evils. By 
imposing punishment only when it has been administer- 
ed, it lessens the importance of and the respect due to 
truth, in statements uttered extra-judicially, and gives an 
implied license to falsehood out of court. The truth 
seems only to be specially requisite in the case of an 
oath, otherwise it is comparatively immaterial. Charles 
Lamb, in his quaint and quiet way, and with great humor 
and truth, says, ‘The custom of resorting to an oath in 
extreme cases is apt to introduce into the laxer sort of 
minds the notion of two kinds of truth: the one applica- 
ble to the solemn affairs of justice, and the other to the 
common proceedings of daily intercourse. As truth, 
bound upon the conscience by an oath, can be but truth, 
so, in the common affirmations of the shop and the mar- 
ket, a latitude is expected and conceded upon questions 
wanting this solemn covenant. Something less than the 
truth satisfies. It is common for a person to say, You do 
not expect me to speak as if I were upon my oath. Hence, 
a kind of secondary or laic truth is tolerated when clerical 
truth, oath truth, is not required. A Quaker knows none 
of these distinctions.’ Not very dissimilar was the idea 
of St. Basil, that ‘it is a very foul and silly tiling for a man 
to accuse himself as unworthy of belief, and to proffer an 
oath for security.’ The oath, too, is a disturbing force in 
giving the just degree of weight to testimony. It tends 
to place all testimony upon the same level, to’ cause equal 
credence to he given to all, because all have passed through 
the same ceremony. The attention of the court or the 
judge is withdrawn from the just appreciation of the 
grounds of belief or disbelief in the evidence. The same 
ceremony for all, the tendency is to believe that its force 
is the same upon all, and thus the bad receive undue cre- 
dence, while the good are reduced to the standard of the 
bad. . 

“In what docs the difference consist between judicial 
and extra-judicial falsehood ? The consequences of the 
latter may he more or less injurious than those of the for- 
mer; the injury greater, the loss in the latter ease of prop- 
erty, reputation, or even life, in the former of a few shil- 
lings, it mav be ; is the falsehood judicially uttered the 
greater offence ? To suffer the same by the utterance of 
the same words in court or out of court, iu the street or 
on the stand, with or without assenting with upraised 
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hand to certain words, in what is the difference to the 
loser, or the general injury to the community? Why in 
one case punish, in the other exempt from punishment? 
Does it not degrade the general standard of veracity? 
does it not create the notion that truth is not expected on 
ordinary occasions, but is only required as a sort of court 
landmine ? What are the lessons of experience ? To de- 
termii.e the real value of this sanction, one must abstract 
all those concurring and co-operating securities which 
alone are of real importance, but which, uot being esti- 
mated at their value, give this an unnatural and unde- 
served efficiency. Take away public opinion ; let false- 
hood he regarded with as much indifference as among 
the Hindus; remove nil fear of temporal punishment in 
case of testimonial falsehood; abolish the test of cross- 
examination ; leave the willing or unwilling witness to 
state more or less, according to the promptings of his in- 
clination, and you then see the measure of security for 
trustworthiness derivable from the oath. When the 
oath-sanction is in accordance with the other securities 
of trustworthiness, its weakness is not perceived. Let 
the religious cea-e to be in conformity with the popular 
sentiment or even with convenience, and its violation is 
looked on with indifference or even complacency. ‘If 
you wish,’ says Beutham, ‘to have powder of post taken 
for an efficacious medicine, try it with opium and anti- 
mony; if yott wish to have it taken for what it is, try it 
by itself.’ Definite, certain, immediate punishment alone 
is powerful to restrain or coerce. The future, enshrouded 
in darkness, yields to the present. The fear of punish- 
ment hereafter to be imposed for falsehood, without oath, 
or with oaths, so far as it may be increased thereby, is a 
motive of little strength. The uncertainty whether any 
will be inflicted, the unalterable ignorance as to what the 
amount may be, or when in time or where in space it is 
to be inflicted, render it a security untrustworthy and 
powerless in its action upon even the most intelligent 
and conscientious, while unaided and unsupported by 
other sanctions. The oaths of Oxford University have 
been taken by the most cultivated minds of Europe ; by 
those who, in after-life* attained the highest dignities of 
the Church or the State; by those who, from their sta- 
tion, their education and intelligence, would be least like- 
ly to disregard their obligation. These oaths required 
obedience to statutes framed centuries ago by and for a 
set of monks, and are abont as consonant with the present 
state of society as the monkish costume would be to a 
general-in-chief at the head of his army. Consequently, 
they are uot merely not observed, but their observance 
would be a matter of astonishment to all, equally to those 
sworn to observe and those sworn to require their observ- 
ance. Another habitual violation of oaths has been seen 
in t he conduct of English judges and juries in i lie admin- 
istration of the criminal law. The English code was 
written in blood. Draco would have shuddered at the 
multiplicity of its bloody enactments. Death was inflict- 
ed in case of larceny dependent upon the value of the 
thing stolen. With greater regard to the dictates of hu- 
manity than to their oath-obligations, juries, at the sug- 
gestion of the court, and for the express purpose of evad- 
ing the law, have intentionally returned the article stolen 
as of less than its true value, to avoid the punishment of 
death, which otherwise would have been the penalty in 
case of conviction. Unanimity, too, is required in juries. 
A difference of opinion exists;’ in most, contested cases of 
nuich complexity it is likely to exist. The really dissent- 
ing minority yield to the majority. The court aid or ad- 
vise, and if advice will not serve, compel agreement by 
partial starvation; thus bringing physical wants to their 
aid to coerce real opinion. The open and profligate viola- 
tion of custom-house oaths has attracted so much atten- 
tion that in England they have been abolished. In this 
country a bill to that effect, with the approbation of the 
late John Quincy Adams, was introduced, but we believe 
it was defeated. 

“A committee of the British Parliament, in their report 
on the judicial affairs of British India, recommended the 
abolition of oaths, on the ground that their moral sanc- 
tion does not add to the value of native testimony, Hindu 
or Mohammedan ; that the only practical restraint on 
perjury is the fear of punishment, imposed by law for 
that offence, and that the fear of consequences’ in a fut- 
ure state, or the loss of character or reputation among 
their own countrymen, has little effect upon the great 
majority of the people in securing true and honest testi- 
mony, when they may be influenced by the bias of fear, 
favor, affection, or reward. The legal exclusion conse- 
quent upon, and caused by the oath, affords an unanswer- 
able argument against its use. Most nations, in the spirit 
of religions bigotry and barbarian exclusiveness, so char- 
acteristic of unenlightened legislation, have excluded as 
witnesses those whose faith differ from their own. The 
government, determining what shall be the faith, decrees 
that dissidents shall be branded as infidels. The term in- 
fidel expresses merely dissent, or disbelief, without refer- 
ence to the truth or falsehood of the thing disbelieved. 
It is the epithet which majorities apply to minorities, 
and consequently one of reproach. Justinian excluded 
infidels. Ilindiis and Mohammedans excluded infidels, 
because of their infidelity, and, by way of reprisal, they 


in their turn were excluded by Christians for the same 
cause. Such was the common law, as drawn from its 
purest fountains— from Fleta and Bract on. Coke, its 
greatest expounder, excludes them as unworthy oferedit ; 
for, says he, they are perpetual enemies — ‘as between 
them, as with the devils, whose subjects they are, and 
Christians, there is perpetual hostility, and can be no 
peace; for, as the apostle said, “And what concord hath 
Christ with Belial, or what part hath he that believeth 
with an infidel.” ’ It was not until the East India Com- 
pany commenced that splendid career of conquest by 
which they acquired dominion over millions of subjects, 
and it was seen that an urgent necessity required the tes- 
timony of the natives, that the court, overruling the well- 
established law of ages, threw Bracton and Fleta over- 
board, because they were papists, and because in their 
day ‘little trade was carried ou blit the trade in teligion ;* 
and in the suit of Omichund, the great Hindu banker, 
whose melancholy fate reflects little credit ou British 
faith, against Baker, by an act of judge-made law, decided 
that all infidels, without reference to their religion, might 
be received and sworn, according to the customs of their 
respective countries ; not because such was the law, but 
because to exclude them would be a ‘most impolitic no- 
tion, and would tend at once to destroy all trade and 
commerce.’ Even judicial optics, with dim and beclouded 
vision, saw that if the whole population of a country were 
excluded as infidels, proof might be deficient; but as it 
was thought to be to ‘ the advantage of the nation to carry 
on trade and commerce in foreign countries, and in many 
countries inhabited by heathens,’ it was judged advisable 
to trample the law under foot. A judicial caveat, how- 
ever, was at the same time entered against giving the 
same credit, either ‘by court or jury, to an infidel witness 
as to n Christian provided only the wrath of God be im- 
precated, whether Vishnu or Fo, or any other of the in- 
numerable gnds of heathenism. But in none of them 
does the Christian repose faith. The witness imprecat- 
ing the vengeance of false gods, of gods who will not an- 
swer, what is the belief of the Christian ? That the true 
God will as much hear and punish in consequence of the 
use of this ceremony, and for its violation, a" if the adju- 
ration had been in His name. If so, then are the magic 
virtues of the oath more enhanced, being compulsory 
upon the Deity, even when his name is not invoked? If 
not, then why swear the witness in the name of false 
gods? Why give a judicial sanction to superstition and 
idolatry by invoking false gods? why not rather let testi- 
mony be delivered under the pains and penalties of per- 
jury, and let that suffice? Yet, by the common law, the 
swearer by broken cups and saucers, or he who thinks 
truths obligatory only when he has held the tail of the 
sacred cow, was heard when the oath was administered; 
while the intelligent and pious Quaker, who, in the sim- 
plicity of his heart, was so heretical ns t" believe that the 
command, ‘Swear not at all,’ meant what its obvious lan- 
guage imports, was excluded, because he believed the 
divinity of the command he was anxious to obey. He 
was thus left without protection to his person or proper- 
ty, unless he should he able to find a witness outside the 
pale of his sect by whom his legal l ights could be estab- 
lished. But by that patchwork legislation so eminently 
distinguishing all law reform, an act was passed, and the 
law so amended that a Quaker, when property was en- 
dangered, was admitted to testify— but in cases of prop- 
erty alone, bis testimony not being admissible in criminal 
cases. In this country j however, the legislature has re- 
moved the disqualification entirely; the absurdity is that 
it should ever have existed. These limited reforms do 
not afford a complete remedy for the evil. The incorrect- 
ness of religious belief is not the ground of exclusion; 
for, if so, one would think Hinduism sufficiently erro- 
neous for that purpose. The theological jurist’ views 
with more complacency the worst forms of paganism 
than a questionable variety of Christianity or entire un- 
belief. The only required qualification, in his view, is 
belief in future punishment, of which, in some aspect, 
there must be a recognition. If, believing the general doc- 
trines of Christianity, the person sworn is so unfortunate 
as to believe that the cares and sorrows and misfortunes 
of this life are a sufficient punishment for transgressions 
here committed, and that God, in his infinite goodness 
and mercy, will hereafter receive all into a state of happi- 
ness, the common law excludes his testimony. The judi- 
cial dabbler in theology in this country has generally fol- 
lowed the lead of transatlantic jurisprudence. But wheth- 
er the Universalist he a witness or not, all authorities 
agree that he who disbelieves in t lie existence of God, 
who, in the darkness of his beclouded reason, sees no God 
in the earth, teeming with its various and innumerable 
forms of animal or vegetable life, sees him not in the 
starry firmament — nor yet in the existence of man, the 
most wonderful of his works— is excluded. Atheism is 
always rare, yet we have, three times in one country, 
known the attempt made to exclude for that cause. The 
genera] bad character of the witness for truth and verac- 
ity affords no ground for exclusion, however much it may 
be for disbelief in testimony; but even if it did, it would 
not have been established in those cases. Erroneous be- 
lief was the only reason urged. The error of such belief, 
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or want of belief, may not merely be conceded, but the 
entertaining of such sentiments may be deemed the mis- 
fortune of one’s life. But because one of the securities 
for truth may be wanting, it is difficult to perceive why, 
all others remaining in full force and vigor, the witness 
should not be heard • and why after, not, as the common 
law does, before such hearing, some judgment should not 
be formed by those who are to decide upon the matter in 
dispute of the truth or falsehood of his statements. lie is 
rejected only because be is disbelieved. If he is to be be- 
lieved when the truth uttered would expose him to re- 
proach and ignominy, why not hear him under more fa- 
vorable circumstances wheu the rights of others may be 
involved, and then judge? Exclude him, and any out- 
rage may be committed upon him— his property may ue 
robbed, his wife may be violated, his child may be mur- 
dered before his eyes — and the guilty go unpunished, if 
he be the only witness; not because he cannot and will 
not tell the truth, but because the law will not hear him. 
Practically, the law is that, provided a man’s belief be 
erroneous, anybody whose belief is better — and it matters 
little what it be, Hinduism or Fetich ism— may inflict any 
and all conceivable injuries ou his person and property, 
and the law will permit such a person to go unpunished, 
unless there happens to be a witness whose belief should 
comport with the judicial idea of competency. Let the 
witness testify under the pains and penalties of perjury, 
and the great argument for the wholesale exclusion of 
testimony by the law is done away with. No intelligent 
judge or’juryman ever relied upon the security of an oath 
alone. Judge of the witness by his appearance, manner, 
answers, the probability of his statements, comparing 
them with the lights derivable from every source. Punish 
falsehood injuriously affecting the rights of others in pro- 
portion to the wrong done, not with one uniform measure 
of punishment, as if the offence were in all cases the same. 
Tolerate not two kinds of truth, the greater and lesser, 
else both are lost. Elevate the standard of veracity by 
requiring it on all occasions, and in this way public mo- 
rality is increased, and the real securities upou which the 
social fabric rests are strengthened.” 

It may be added in defence of those who approve of 
the practice of judicial swearing, that such look upon 
the oath as a reminder of the obligation to tell the truth 
only, a duty which they claim “man is too prone to 
forget.” The object of all forms of adjuration, they 
teach, “should be to show that we are not calling the 
attention of man to God; that we are not calling upon 
him to punish the wrong-doer, but upon man to re- 
member that he will” (Tyler, p. 14). In this sense the 
oath should be defined as “an outward pledge given by 
the juror that his assertion or promise is made under an 
immediate sense of his responsibility to God.” Those 
who approve of oaths teach that God will punish false 
swearing with more severity than a simple lie or breach 
of promise, and assign for their belief the following rea- 
sons: “ 1. Perjury is a sin of greater deliberation. 2. It 
violates a superior confidence. 3. God directed the Is- 
raelites to swear by his name (l)eut. vi, 13; x, 20), and 
was pleased to confirm his covenant with that people 
by an oath; neither of which, it is probable, he would 
have done had he not intended to represent oaths as 
having some meaning and effect beyond the obligation 
of a bare promise.” See Perjuuy. Promissory oaths, 
it is generally agreed, are not binding where the prom- 
ise itself would not be so. See Pkoausks. As oaths 
are designed for the security of the imposer, it is mani- 
fest that they must be interpreted and performed in the 
sense in which the imposer intends them. 

Refusals to take the oath have been frequent in mod- 
ern times, but mainly in English-speaking countries. 
Of Protestants, the Anabaptists were the first to teach 
that oaths should not be taken. The Meunonites also 
held thus. Like them, the Quakers and the Moravians, 
applying literally the words of Christ (Matt. v. 34), re- 
gard all oaths as unlawful. Hut other communions gen- 
erally restrict this prohibition to ordinary and private 
discourse, and find in Rom. i, 0 ; 2 Cor. xi, 21 ; Gal. i, 20 ; 
Phil, i, 8; and 1 Thess. ii, 5, full warrant for the law- 
fulness of oaths in judicial and other solemn use. From 
some passages of the fathers it appears that they had 
scruples as to the lawfulness of swearing (comp. Browne, 
Exposition of the XXXIX Articles, p. 840-843); but 
those Christians who advocate the ceremony explain 
the writings of these fathers as for the most part refer- 
ring to the oaths required of Christians by the pagans, 


which generally involved a recognition of particular 
pagan divinities ; and that they condemned these pagan 
oaths, rather as involving, or even directly containing, 
a profession of the popular paganism, than as unlawful 
in themselves. The Christians of the later ages may 
perhaps be said to have multiplied in an opposite degree 
the occasions of oaths, especially of what were called 
•• purgatorial” oaths, in which a party charged with a 
crime justified himself by swearing his innocence. These 
oaths were commonly accompanied by some impreca- 
tory form or ceremonial, and were often expected to be 
followed by immediate manifestations of the divine 
vengeance upon the perjurer. The common instrument 
of attestation on oath was the Bible, or some portion of 
it; but oaths were sometimes sworn on the rtdics of 
saints, or other sacred objects; sometimes simply by 
raising the hand to heaven, or by laying it upon the 
breast or the head. In canonical processes the oath 
was often administered to the party kneeling. The 
forms varied very much, the most general being that 
which the English oath still retains (Sic me JJens adju- 
vet). Divines commonly require, in order to the law- 
fulness of an oath, three conditions (founded upon Jer. 
iv, 2), viz. truth, justice, and judgment; that is to say, 
(1) that the asseveration, if the oath be assertive, shall 
be true, and that the promise, if the oath be promissory, 
shall be made and shall be kept in good faith ; (2) that 
the thing promised shall be objectively lawful and good ; 
(3) that the oath shall not be sworn without due discre- 
tion and deliberation, nor without satisfactory reasons 
founded on necessity, or at least? on grave and manifest 
utility, lienee the person who is a witness must have 
sufficient understanding to know the nature and obliga- 
tions of an oath; and on this ground young children 
are incompetent to be witnesses. Another condition or 
qualification required in the party who takes an oath as 
a witness is, that he lias a competent sense of religion; 
in other words, he must not only have some religious 
knowledge, but some religious belief. He must, in sub- 
stance, believe in the existence of a God, and in the 
moral government of the world; ami though he cannot 
be questioned minutely as to bis particular religious 
opinions, yet, if it appear that he does not believe in a 
God and future state, he will not be allowed to give his 
evidence, for it is assumed that without the religions 
sanction his testimony cannot be relied upon. So long, 
however, as a witness appears to possess competent re- 
ligious belief, the mere form of the oath is not material. 
The usual practice in the United States and in Great 
Britain is for the witness, after hearing the oath repeated 
by the officer of court, to kiss the four gospels by way 
of assent ; and in Scotland the witness repeats similar 
words after the judge, standing and holding up his 
right hand, “swearing by Almighty God, as he shall 
answer to God at the great day of judgment,” but with- 
out kissing any book. Jews, if they so desire, are sworn 
on the l’entateiicli, keeping on their hats, and the oath 
ends with the words, “So help you Jehovah.” A Mo- 
hammedan is sworn on the Koran; a Chinese witness 
has been sworn by kneeling and breaking a China sau- 
cer against the witness-box. Thus i lie mere form of 
taking the oath is immaterial; the witness is allowed 
to take the oath in whatever form he considers most 
binding upon bis own conscience — the essential thing 
being, however, that the witness acknowledge some bind- 
ing effect derived from his belief in a God or a future 
state. 'I'lie policy of insisting upon .the religious for- 
malities attending the taking of an oath lias been much 
discussed of late years, and it has been disputed whether 
atheists, who avow an entire absence of all religious be- 
lief, should be entirely rejected as witnesses (as is some- 
times the case), and justice be thereby frustrated. See 
Bale)'. Moral Philosophy, vol. i, ch. xvi; Grot ins, I)e 
Jure, i, 11, c. 13, § 21: Barrow, 1 ! r or ks, vol. i, ser. 15; 
Burnet, Exposition of the 39 Articles oj the Church of 
England, p. 475, 515 sq. ; Ilerport, Essay on Truths of 
Importance and Doctrine of Oaths ; Doddridge, Lectures, 
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lect. 189; Tillotson, 22(7 Sermon ; Wolsely, Unreasona- 
bleness of Atheism, p. 152; Blackstone, Commentaries , 
vol. iii; Junkin, The Oath a Divine Ordinance (N. Y. 
1845); Tyler, Oaths , their Origin , Nature , and History. 
On the casuistry of oaths: Sanderson, De Jurament . 
Oblig . Preelect, (ed. 1688). See also Literature in Mal- 
com, Theol. Index , s. v., and Notes and Queries , Jan. to 
June, 1860, and Dee. 1859. (J. II. \Y.) 

Oath of Abjuration is a name for the oath which 
was administered to the subjects of Scotland after the 
deposition of king James. The obnoxious clause in this 
oath reads as follows : 

“And I do faithfully promise, to the utmost of my 
power, to support, maintain, and defend the succession 
of the crown against him, the said Janies, aud all other 
persons whatsoever, as the same is and stands settled by 
an act entitled ‘An Act declaring the Rights aud Liber- 
ties of the Subject, and settling the Succession of the 
Crown to her present Majesty aud the Heirs of her Body, 
being Protestants;’ and as the same, by another act enti- 
tled *An Act for the further limitation of the Crown, and 
better securing the Rights and Liberties of the Subject,’ 
is and stands settled.” 

See Nonjurors. 

Oath of Allegiance. See Oatiis of Alle- 
giance and Supremacy. 

Oath, Burgess, an old oath in some Scottish 
burghs. It was — 

“Here I protest before God and your lordships that I 
profess aud allow with my heart the true religion pres- 
ently professed within this realm, aud authorized by the 
laws thereof: I shall abide thereat, and defend the same 
to my life’s end, renouncing the Roman religion called 
papistry.” 

— Eadie, Eccles. Cyclop, s. v. 

Oath of Canonical Obedience. See Institu- 
tion; Obedience; Romanism. 

Oath of a Christian. See the last of the 
Thirty-nine Articles. 

Oath of Conformity and Obedience is the 

title of the vow taken by all beneficed priests, profess- 
ors, and bishops of the Romish Church. The oaths 
taken by the priests and professors will be inserted in 
the article Romanism. We make room here only for 
the bishop’s oath, which is translated from the Pontifi- 
cale Romanum , published by authority of the popes, 
and reprinted at Rome in 1869 by the Congregation of 
Rites and the Propaganda : 

“I, N, elect of the Church of N, from this hour hence- 
forward will be faithful and obedient to the blessed Pe- 
ter the apostle, aud to the holy Roman Church, and to onr 
lord, the lord N [Pins], pope N [IX], and to his succes- 
sors canonically corning in. / will not advise , or consent, or 
do anything that they may lose life nr member, or be taken 
by an evil deception, or have hands violently laid ujjoti them 
in any way, or have injuries offered to them under any pre- 
tence whatsoever. The counsel indeed which they shall in- 
trust to me, by themselves, or by their messengers or letters, 
I will not , to their harm, knowingly reveal to any one. The 
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Roman papacy and the royalties of St. Peter I will help 
them to retain aud defend, without prejudice to my order, 
against every man. The legate of the apostolic see, in his 
goiny and returning, I will treat honorably and help in his 
7wcessitics . The rights, honors, privileges, aud authority 
of the holy Roman Church, of onr lord the pope, and of 
his aforesaid successors, I will take care to preserve, de- 
fend, increase, and promote. A or will I be in any coun- 
sel, or deed, or working, in which any things may be contrived 
against our lord himself or the said Roman Church, to the 
injury or prejudice of their persons, right, honor, state , mid 
power. And if l shall know such things to be taken in hand 
or managed by any whomsoever, I will hinder this as far as 
lean; and as soon as I shall be able l trill make it known 
to our said lord , or to some other one by whom it mag come 
to his knowledge . The rules of the holy fathers, the de- 
crees, ordinances, or dispositions, reservations, provis- 
ions, and mandates apostolical, I will observe with all 
my might, and cause to be observed by others. Heretics, 
schismatics, and rebels against onr .'•aid lord or his afore- 
said successors / will , as far as / can, follow after (perse- 
quar) and fight against. When called to a synod I will 
come, unless I shall be prevented by a canonical impedi- 
ment. I will myself personally visit the thresholds of the 
apostles [i. e. 7£ome] every three years [this period applies 
to those in Italy and its vicinity; once in four years 
is the rule for those in France, Spain, Germany, Great 
Britain and Ireland, etc. ; once in five years for those in 
remoter parts of Europe, in North Africa, etc. ; once in 
ten years for those in Asia, America, etc.— thus ihePonti- 
ficale Romanum determines] ; and I will render to onr lord 
and his aforesaid successors an account of my whole jiasto- 
ral office, and of all things in anywise pertaining to the state 
of my Church, to the discipline of the clergy and jjrople, 
finally to the salvation of the souls committed to my trust; 
and I v'ill in turn humbly receive and with the utmost dili- 
gence perform the. apostolic commands. But if I shall be 
detained by a lawful impediment, I will perform all the 
things aforesaid by a certain messenger specially author- 
ized for this purpose, one of my chapter, or some other 
one placed in ecclesiastical dignity, or else having a par- 
sonage ; or, if these are lacking to me, by a priest of the 
diocese ; and if the clergy are altogether lacking, by some 
other secular or regular presbyter, ol’ tried honesty and 
piety, well instructed in all the above-named subjects. In 
reject to an impediment of this sort, however, I will give in- 
formation by legitimate proofs, to be transmitted " by the 
aforesaid messenger to the cardinal proponent of the holy 
Roman Church in the Congregation of the Sacred Council. 
Assuredly the possessions belonging to my table I will 
not sell, nor give away, nor pledge, nor enfeoff anew, or in 
any way alienate, even with the consent of the chapter of 
my Church, without consulting the Roman pontiff. And 
if I shall make any alienation,' I desire by that very act to 
incur the penalties set forth in a certain constitution pub- 
lished on this subject. 8o help me God, aud these holy 
Gospels of God.” 

At the solicitation of the bishops in council assem- 
bled at Baltimore in 1846, the pope of Rome “ consented,” 
according to archbishop Kenrick, “to the omission of the 
feudal phrases, and sanctioned a simpler formulary to 
be used by all the bishops in the United States.” Yet 
a gentleman who was present at the consecration cere- 
monies of bishop Bailey and others on Oct. 30, 1853, 
was confident that the longer oath given in the Pontifi- 
cate Romanum , which he held in his hand at the time, 
was taken bv the bishops elect, and the decrees of the 
plenary Council of Baltimore in 1866 contain no modifi- 
cation of the oath. It is believed 
that nothing regarded as essen- 
tial was omitted then or is omit- 
ted now. We give the oatli as 
reported taken by the bishops 
elect at that date according to 
the New York Times , Oct. 31, 
1853: 

“The bishops elect then knelt 
and severally rend the following 
oath [in Latin]: ‘Elect of the 
Church of N, I will from this 
hour henceforward be obedient to 
blessed Peter the apostle, and to 
the holy Roman Church, and to 
the blessed father, pope N, and to 
his successors canonically chosen. 
I will assist them to retain and 
defend against any man whatever 
the Roman pontificate, without 
prejudice to my rank. I will take 
care to preserve, defend, and pro- 
mote the rights, honors, privi- 
leges, and authority of the holy 
Roman Church, of the pope, and 
of his successors as aforesaid. 
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With my whole strength I will observe, anil cause to be 
observed by others, the rules of the holy fathers, the de- 
crees, ordinances, or dispositions, and mandates of the 
apostolic see. When called to a synod I will coine, un- 
less prevented by a canonical impediment. I will per- 
form all the things aforesaid by a certain messenger spe- 
cially authorized for this purpose, a priest of the diocese, 
or by some secular or regular priest of tried virtue and 
piet}*, well instructed on all the above subjects. I will not 
sell, nor give away, nor mortgage, enfeoff anew, nor in 
any way alienate the possessions belonging to my table, 
without the leave of the Roman pontiff. And should I 
proceed to any alienation of them, I am willing to con- 
tract, by the very fact, the penalties specified in the con- 
stitution published on this subject.’ The cousecrator held 
the Gospels open on his lap, and received the oath from 
the bishops elect, who, kneeling, also placed both hands 
upon the book, and said, ‘So may God help me, and these 
holy Gospels of God.’ 

‘‘The bishop elect and the assistant bishops now took 
their scats, and while the cousecrator read aloud the ex- 
amen [examination] the assistant bishops accompanied 
his words in a low voice. The concluding questions were 
answered by the bishops elect. ‘ Ita ex toto eorde, volo in 
omnibus eon*entire et obedive ' [Thus from my whole heart 
I desire in all things to consent and to obey]. 

“Among the questions in the examination are the fid- 
lowing: 

“ Co nsec. — ‘Wilt thou teach, both by word and exam- 
ple, the people for whom thou art to be ordained those 
things which thou nmlerstaudest from the holy Script- 
ures?’ 

“Elect . — ‘I will.’ 

“ Qu. — ‘Wilt thou with veneration receive, teach, and 
keep the traditions of the orthodox fathers and the decre- 
tal constitutions of the holy and apostolic see?’ 

“vt ‘ I will.’ 

“Qu. — ‘ Wilt thou exhibit in all tilings fidelity, subjec- 
tion, and obedience, according to canonical authority, to 
the blessed Peter the apostle, to whom was given by God 
the power of binding and loosing: and to his vicar, onr 
lord pope Pius IX, and to his successors the Roman pon- 
tiffs?’ 

“ Aus. — ‘ I will.’ ” 

The examination having closed, the bishops elect were 
led to the cousecrator, before whom they knelt, and rev- 
erently kissed his hand. Consignor Bedini, laying off 
his mitre, turned to the altar and commenced the mass, ' 
the bishops elect being at his left hand, and the assist- 
ant bishops at their scats. See Barnuni, Humanism, p. 
271, 272. 

Oath of Purgation. In an ecclesiastical process, 
when full proof is not to he had against a person ac- 
cused and strongly suspected, he is allowed at length to 
clear himself by an oath : 

“I, A B, now under process before the Session of the 

Congregation of C. for the sin of , alleged to have 

been committed by me: For ending said process, and 
giving satisfaction ’to all, do declare, before God anil this 

session, that 1 am innocent and free of the said sin of 

charged against me. And I hereby call the great God, 
the judge and avenger of all falsehood, to he witness, and 
judge against me in this matter if I be guilty. And this 
I do by taking bis blessed name in my month, and swear- 
ing by him who is the searcher of the heart, and that in 
sincerity, according to the truth of the matter anil my 
own innocence, ns I shall answer at the great day of 
judgment, when I stand before him to answer for all that 
I have done in the flesh, and as I would partake of his 
glory in heaven after this life is at an end.” 

— Bailie, Eccles. Cyclop. 

Oath against Simony. Canon xl, in the Church 
of England, provides the following oath : 

“ 1 do swear that I have made no simoniacal payment, 
contract, or promise, directly or indirectly, by myself or 
by any other, to my knowledge or with my consent, to 
any person or persons whatsoever, for or concerning the 
procuring or obtaining of this ecclesiastical place, prefer- 
ment, otlice, or living, nor will at any time hereafter per- 
form or satisfy any such kind of payment, contract, or 
promise made by any other without* my knowledge or 
consent. So help me God, through Jesus Christ.” 

— Eadie, Eccles. Cyclop, s. y. See Simony. 

Oath of Supremacy. See Oaths of Alle- 
giance: AND SflMtEM ACY. 

Oaths of Allegiance and Supremacy. The 
appointment of these oaths was a measure of defence 
against the pretensions and practices of Romanism. 

1. The Oath of Alleyiance (1G0G), or of submission to 


the king as temporal sovereign, independently of any 
earthly power, took its rise from the discovery of the 
Gunpowder Blot. The Oath of Allegiance is as follows: 

“I, A B, do sincerely promise and swear that I will be 
faithful, and bear true allegiance to her majesty queen 
Victoria. So help me God.” 

2. The Oath of Supremacy (1559) was connected with 
the Act of Supremacy, which was entitled “An Act 
for restoring to the crown the ancient jurisdiction 
over the state ecclesiastical, and abolishing all foreign 
power repugnant to the same.” It was the same in ef- 
fect with an act passed in the reign of Ileiirv VIII, but 
fell short of that in point of severity. The oath was 
enjoined to be taken by all ecclesiastics, on penalty of 
forfeiting their promotions, and of being incapable of 
holding any public office. The taking of this oath was 
enforced by a stringent act of Parliament in 15G3. The 
Oath of Supremacy is — 

“I, A B, do swear that I do from my heart abhor, de- 
test, and abjure, as impious anil heretical, that damnable 
doctrine anil position that princes excommunicated or 
deprived by the pope, or any authority of the see of Rome, 
may be deposed or murdered by their subjects or any 
other whatsoever. Ami I do declare that no foreign 
prince, person, prelate, state, or potentate, hath or ought 
to have any jurisdiction, power, pre-eminence, or author- 
ity, ecclesiastical or spiritual, within this realm. So help 
me God” (1 Will, and Mary, cap. S). 

Dispensations for violating oaths form one of the 
most frightful features of popery. Many theologians 
anil canonists in that Church have inculcated this doc- 
trine. Quotations might be given to this effect from 
Bailly, Dens, Cajetan, Aquinas, Bernard, and the Jes- 
uits. One specimen may be taken from Dens, whose 
work is a standard of popery in Ireland. He says a 
confessor “should assert his ignorance of the truths 
which be knows only by sacramental confession, anil 
confirm bis assertion, if necessary, by oath. Such facts 
he is to conceal, though the life or safety of a man, or 
the destruction of the state, depended on the disclosure.” 
The reason assigned is as extraordinary as the doctrine 
I itself: “The confessor is questioned and answers as a 
man. This truth, however, he knows not as man, but 
as God.” Sec Willett, Synop . Pap. (Index in vol. vii) ; 
Farrar. Eccles. Diet. s. v. 

Obadi'ah (Ileb. Ohadyah', BP 1 !" > servant of Je- 
' hovah [1 Chron. iii, 21 ; vii, 3; viii, 38; ix, 1G, 44; Ezra 
via, 9; elsewhere the lengthened form, Obadya'hu , 
; Sept, variously, ’A/3 Mag, ’Aficiag, ’Afictiag, 
Afidia, A(3aaa, Ofivia. O ficia; v. r. ’Aficudg, 0/3- 
cictg), a frequent name among the Hebrews, correspond- 
ing to the Arabic Abdallah. 

1. The second in order of the eleven lion-faced Gad- 
ites, captains of the host, who joined David’s standard 
at Ziklag (1 Chron. xii, 9). B.C. 1054. 

2. The father of Ishmaiah, which latter was chief of 
the tribe of Zebulon in David’s reign (1 Chron. xxvii, 
19). B.C. ante 1014. 

3. According to the received text, the third named 
of the five sons of lzrahiah, a descendant of Issachar, 
anil a chief man of his tribe (1 Chron. vii, 3). Four 
only, however, are mentioned, and the discrepancy is 
rectified in four of Kcnnicott’s MSS., which omit the 
words “ and the sons of lzrahiah,” thus making lzrahiah 
the brother, and not father, of Obadiah. and both sons 
of ITzzi. The Syriac and Arabic versions follow the 
received text, but read “ four” instead of “five” (Smith). 
The latter is the less probable reading, as the other can 
be readily explained as an error of repetition. The five 
“sons” arc doubtless here descendants, of the time of 
David. B.C. cir. 1014. 

4. The second named of five nobles (“princes") whom 
king Jehoshaphat sent as itinerant teachers in the cities 
of Judah (2 Chron. xvii, 7). B.C. 909. 

5. An officer of high rank in the court of Ahab, who 
is described as “over the house,” that is, apparently, 
lord high chamberlain, or mayor of the palace (1 Kings 
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xviii, 3). B.C. cir. 904. His influence with the king 
must have been great to enable him to retain his posi- 
tion, though a devout worshipper of Jehovah, during 
the fierce persecution of the prophets by Jezebel. At 
the peril of his life he concealed a hundred of them in 
caves, and fed them there with bread and water. But 
he himself does not seem to have been suspeeted (xviii, 
4, 13). The occasion upon which Obadiah appears in 
the history shows the confidential nature of his office. 
In the third year of the terrible famine with which Sa- 
maria was visited, when the fountains and streams were ! 
dried up in consequence of the long-continued drought, 
and horses and mules were perishing for lack of water, 
Ahab and Obadiah divided the land between them, and 
set forth, each unattended, to search for whatever rem- 
nants of herbage might still be left around the springs 
and in the fissures of the river-beds. Their mission was 
of such importance that it could only be intrusted to 
the two principal persons in the kingdom. Obadiah 
was startled on his solitary journey by the abrupt ap- 
parition of Elijah, who had disappeared since the com- 
mencement of the famine, and now commanded him to 
announce to Ahab, “Behold Elijah 1” lie hesitated, 
apparently afraid that his long-concealed attachment to 
the worship of Jehovah should thus be disclosed and his 
life fall a sacrifice. At the same time he was anxious 
that the prophet should not doubt his sincerity, and ap- 
pealed to what he had done in the persecution b} T Jez- 
ebel. But Elijah only asserted the more strongly his 
intention of encountering Ahab, and Obadiah had no 
choice but to obey (xviii, 7—1 (3). Tlie interview and 
its consequences belong to the history of Elijah (q. v.). 
According to the Jewish tradition preserved in Ephrem 
Syrus (Assemani, Bill. Or. Clem. p. 70), Obadiah the 
chief officer of Ahab was the same with Obadiah the 
prophet. He was of Sheeheni in the land of Ephraim, 
and a disciple of Elijah, and was the third eaptain of 
fifty who was sent by Ahaziah (2 Kings i, 13). After 
this he left the king’s service, prophesied, died, and was 
buried. The “certain woman of the wives of the sons 
of the prophets” who came to Elisha (iv, 1) was, accord- 
ing to the tradition in Kashi, his widow. — Smith. 

6. The fifth named of the six sors of Azel (l Chron. 
viii, 38; ix, 44), and a descendant of Jonathan, son of 
Saul, in the tenth generation. B.C. eir. 720. 

7. A Merarite Levite, who with Jahath was overseer 
of the workmen in the restoration of the Temple under 
Josiah (2 Chron. xxxiv, 12). B.C. 023. 

8. The fourth of the minor prophets, according to the 
arrangement of the Hebrew and English texts, and the 
fifth in that of the Septuagint. As we know nothing 
eertain of him except what we can gather from the very 
short prophecy which bears his name, we shall find it 
most convenient to consider him personally in connec- 
tion with his book. In doing this we make mueh use 
of the article in Smith’s Diet, of the Bible, with additions 
from other sources. 

1. Date . — The attempts to identify him with one or 
other of the persons of the same name mentioned in 
Scripture are mere unfounded conjectures. Entirely 
baseless also is the suggestion of Augusti ( Einkit . § 
225) that rC'IZV, in the title of this prophecy, is an 
appellative=« servant of Jehovah, or “some pious per- 
son;” for the word is never so used, and all the ancient 
versions give it as a proper name; nor is there any 
ground for the assertion of Abarbanel that he was an 
Idumrcan, who, on becoming a proselyte to Judaism, 
took the name of servant or worshipper of Jehovah 
(Pi\rf in Ezech. p. 153, col. 4; see also Jarehi on ver. 
1 of the Prophecy). The Targum on 2 Kings iv, 1, and 
Josephus (.1 nt. ix, 2), followed by Christians, e.g. Jerome, 
as well as Jews, e. g. Kimchi, Abarbanel, etc., identify 
this Obadiah with the husband of that woman “of the 
wives of the sons of the prophets” who sought the pro- 
tection of Elisha for her two sons from their father’s 
creditor (2 Kings iv, 1); for of Obadiah, the governor 


of Ahab’s house, it is said that he “feared the Lord 
greatly,” and of the husband of this widow that he “ did 
fear the Lord and it is supposed that the gift of proph- 
ecy was conferred on him as a reward for his singular 
faith and clemency. 

The question of his date must depend upon the inter- 
pretation of the llth and 20th verses of his prophecy. 
He there speaks of the conquest of Jerusalem and the 
captivity ol'Jaeob. If he is referring to the well-known 
captivity by Nebuchadnezzar, he must have lived at the 
time of the Babylonian captivity, and prophesied subse- 
quently to the year B.C. 588. If, further, his prophecy 
against Edom found its tirst fulfilment in the conquest 
of that country by Nebuchadnezzar in the year B.C. 
583, we have its date fixed. It must have been uttered 
at some time in the five years which intervened between 
these two dates. 

J tiger (so also Jalm and others) argues at length for 
an earlier date. He admits that ver. 1 1 refers to a 
capture of Jerusalem, but maintains that it may apply 
to its capture by Shishak in the reign of Behoboam 
(l Kings xiv, 25; 2 Chron. xii, 2); by the Philistines 
and Arabians in the reign of Jehoram (2 Chron. xxi, 
10); by Joash in the reign of Amaziah (xxv, 22): or 
by the Chaldieans in the reigns of Jehoiakim and of 
Jehoiachin (2 Kings xxiv, 2 and 10). The Idumieans 
might, he argues, have joined the enemies of Judah on 
any of these occasions, as tlicir inveterate hostility from 
an early date is proved by several passages of Scripture, 
e. g. Joel iii, 19; Amos i, 11. He thinks it probable 
that the occasion referred to by Obadiah is the capture 
of Jerusalem by the Ephraimites in the reign of Ama- 
ziah (2 Chron. xxv, 22). The utmost force of these 
statements is to prove a possibility. Ilengstenberg 
( Gesch . Bileams, p. 253), Haverniek ( Einleit . ii, 321), 
and Caspari ( Dev Proph. Obadjah), while admitting 
that the prophecy relates to the time of the captivity, 
would assign an earlier date to its composition, placing 
that in the reign of Uzziah. and regarding the reference 
to the Chakloean invasion as prophetic. 

The only argument of any weight for the early date 
of Obadiah is his position in the list of the books of the 
minor prophets. Why should he have been inserted 
between Amos and Jonah if his date is about B.C. 585? 
Schnurrer seems to answer this question satisfactorily 
when he says that the prophecy of Obadiah is an ampli- 
fication of the last five verses of Amos, and was there- 
fore placed next after the book of Amos. The conclu- 
sion in favor of the later date assigned to him is that of 
most critics, including Pfeiffer, Schnurrer, Kosennniller, 
De Wette, llendewCrk, and Maurer, and the English 
commentators generally. 

2. Originality . — The exceeding brevity of this proph- 
ecy gives no good reason to regard it (with Eichhom 
and others) as only a fragment of a longer writing. It 
is a compact and complete composition, and has no ap- 
pearance of having been detached from another work. 

From a comparison of Obad. ver. 1-4 with Jer. xlix, 
14—1 G ; Obad. ver. G with Jer. xlix, 9, 10; and Obad. 
ver. 8 with Jer. xlix, 7, it is evident that there was 
some connection between the two works. It is not easy, 
observes Calmet, to decide whether one of the two was 
copied from the other, or whether both were borrowed 
from a common source (see Horne’s Introil. ii, 955, 10th 
ed.); but from the fact that Jeremiah had made use of the 
writings of other prophets also, it has generally been 
concluded that Obadiah was the original writer (see 
Eichhorn, Einleit. § 512; Kosenm filler, Scholia, and 
Jager, Ueb. die Zeit Obadjah's). That Obadiah borrow- 
ed from Jeremiah has been maintained by Credner, De 
Wette, and others. De Wette supposes ( Introd . § 235) 
that Obadiah made use of Jeremiah from recollection; 
Bertholdt (Einl. iv, 1G27) that no prophet of the name 
ever lived. Those who give an early date to Obadiah 
thereby settle the question of borrowing. 'Those who 
place him later leave the question open, as he would in 
that case be a contemporary of Jeremiah. Luther 
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holds that Obadiah followed Jeremiah. Schnurrer 
makes it more probable that Jeremiah’s prophecy is an 
altered form of Obadiah’s. Eichhorn, Schultz, Eosen- 
mtiller, and Maurer agree with him. Whatever be the 
relation of Jeremiah to Obadiah, Obadiah is indepen- 
dent of Jeremiah. The verses common to the two form 
in Obadiah one compact, consecutive, progressive piece, 
in Jeremiah they are scattered and disjointed. This 
feeling was so powerful with Ewald that he could not 
regard Obadiah as the follower of Jeremiah, but con- 
cluded that Obad. 1-10 and ver. 17, 18 belonged to an 
earlier prophet, and had been appropriated bodily by 
Obadiah, i. e. the writer of the present book, and freely 
used by Jeremiah ( Propheten , i, 399). Stiihelin, too, 
under the same feeling, though he regards Jeremiah’s 
original prophecy as having preceded Obadiah’s, yet 
fancies that Jeremiah in his latest revision of his 
prophecies used Obadiah, and embodied much of him 
in his own work ! {Einl. p. 3T2). Bleek, who also con- 
siders Jeremiah prior to Obadiah, yet comes to this con- 
clusion because lie fancies the day of Jacob’s calamity 
can be no other than the Chaldiean conquest; still he 
does not bring the question to the test of a comparison 
of the two prophets (Einl. p. 537). 

There are likewise remarkable coincidences between 
Obadiah and others of the minor prophets, especially 
Joel. Both call the treatment of Judah by Edom vio- 
lence (Joel iv, 19; Obad. 10, comp. Amos i, 11) ; both com- 
plain of the carrying off a great spoil from Jerusalem 
(Joel iv, 5; Obad. 11); both say it was done by stran- 
gers (Joel iv, 17; Obad. 11); both use the formula, cast 
lots on Jerusalem (Joel iv, 3; Obad. 11 ; again in Nah. 
iii, 10); both speak of the day of the Lord (Joel iv, 14; 
i, 15; Obad. 15); both make prominent the idea of re- 
quital in that day (Joel iv, 4, 7 ; Obad. 15) ; both speak 
of the remnant or refuge that shall be in that day (Joel 

iii, 5; Obad. 17), both saying it shall be on Mount 
Zion (Joel iii, 5; Obad. 17), and both that it shall be 
holy (Joel iv, 17 ; Obad. 17) ; both employ the simile of 
tire for a destroyer (Joel ii, 3, 5; Obad. 18); and both 
clinch their predictions against Jerusalem’s foes and in- 
vaders with the formula, For the Lord hath said it (Joel 

iv, 8; Obad. 18). The correspondences with Amos are 
fewer, consisting mainly in the similarity of their allu- 
sions to Edom, the absorption of which by Israel is pre- 
dicted by both (Amos ix, 12; Obad. 21), an advance 
over Joel, who merely predicts Edom’s destruction. 

3. Contents, and their Verification . — The book of Oba- 
diah is a sustained denunciation of the Edomites, melt- 
ing, as is the wont of the Hebrew prophets (comp. Joel 
iii ; Amos ix), into a vision of the future glories of Zion, 
when the arm of the Lord should have wrought her de- 
liverance and have repaid double upon her enemies. 
Previous to the captivity, the Edomites were in a simi- 
lar relation to the Jews with that which the Samaritans 
afterwards held. They were near neighbors, and they 
were relatives. The result was that intensified hatred 
which such conditions are likely to produce, if they do 
not produce cordiality and good-will. The Edomites 
are the types of those who ought to be friends and are 
not — of those who ought to be helpers, but in the day 
of calamity are. found “standing on the other side.” 
The prophet first touches on their pride and self-con- 
fidence, and then denounces their “ violence against 
their brother Jacob” at the time of the capture of Jeru- 
salem. There is a sad tone of reproach in the form into 
which lie throws his denunciation, that contrasts with 
the parallel denunciations of Ezekiel (xxv and xxxv), 
Jeremiah (Lam. iv, 21), and the author of the 137th 
Psalm, which seem to have been uttered on the same 
occasion and for the same cause. The Psalmist’s “ Ee- 
member the children of Edom, O Lord, in the day of 
Jerusalem, how they said, Down with it, down with it, 
even to the ground!” coupled with the immediately 
succeeding imprecation on Babylon, is a sterner utter- 
ance, by the side of which the “Thou shouldest not” 
of Obadiah appears rather as the sad remonstrance of 


disappointment. He complains that they looked on 
and rejoiced in the destruction of Jerusalem ; that they 
triumphed over her and plundered her; and that they 
cut off the fugitives who were probably making their 
way through Idumea to Egypt. 

The last six verses are the most important part of 
Obadiah’s prophecy. The vision presented to the 
prophet is that of Zion triumphant over the Idumaeans 
and all her enemies, restored to her ancient possessions, 
and extending her borders northward and southward 
and eastward and westward. He sees the house of 
Jacob and the house of Joseph (here probably denoting 
the ten tribes and the two) consuming the house of 
Esau as tire devours stubble (ver. 18). The inhabi- 
tants of the city of Jerusalem, now captive at Sepharad, 
are to return to Jerusalem, and to occupy not only the 
city itself, but the southern tract of Judma (ver. 20). 
Those who had dwelt in the southern tract are to over- 
run and settle in Idumrna (ver. 19). The former in- 
habitants of the plain country are also to establish 
themselves in Philistia (ibid.). To the north the tribe 
of Judah is to extend itself as far as the fields of Ephra- 
im and Samaria, while Benjamin, thus displaced, takes 
possession of Gilead (ibid.). The captives of the ten 
tribes are to occupy the northern region from the bor- 
ders of the enlarged Judah as far as Sarepta, near Sidon 
(ver. 20). What or where Sepharad is no one knows. 
The Sept., perhaps by an error of the copyist, reads 
’E <ppa$d. Jerome’s Hebrew tutor told him the Jews 
held it to be the Bosporus. Jerome himself thinks it 
is derived from an Assyrian word meaning “bound” or 
“limit,” and understands it as signifying "scattered 
abroad.” So Maurer, who compares ot iv tjj ciaaizopa 
of James i, J. Hardt, who has devoted a volume to 
the consideration of the question, is in favor of Sipphara 
in Mesopotamia. The modern Jews pronounce for 
Spain. Schultz is probably right in saying that it is 
some town or district in Babylonia, otherwise unknown. 

The question is asked, Have the prophet’s denuncia- 
tions of the Edomites been fulfilled, and has his vision 
of Zion’s glories been realized? Typically, partially, 
and imperfectly they have been fulfilled, but, as Bosen- 
mitller justly says, they await a fuller accomplishment. 
The first fulfilment of the denunciation on Edom in all 
probability took place a few years after its utterance. 
For we read in Josephus {Ant. x, 9, 7) that five years 
after the capture of Jerusalem Nebuchadnezzar reduced 
the Ammonites and Moabites, and after their reduction 
made an expedition into Egypt. This he could hardly 
have done without at the same time reducing Idumaea. 
A more full, but still only partial and typical fulfil- 
ment took place in the time of John llyrcanus, who 
utterly reduced the Idumaeans, and only allowed them 
to remain in their country on the condition of their be- 
ing circumcised and accepting the Jewish rites, after 
which their nationality was lost forever (Joseph. .1 nt. 
xiii, 9, 1). Similarly the return from the Babylonian 
captivity would typically and imperfectly fulfil the 
promise of the restoration of Zion and the extension 
of her borders. But “ magnificent ior sane est htec pro- 
missio qnam ut ad Sorobabclica aut Macabaiea tempora 
referri possit,” says KosenmUllcr on ver. 21 ; and “ne- 
cessitas cogit ut omnia ad pried icat ion cm evangelii re- 
feramus,” says Luther. The full completion of the 
prophetical descriptions of the glories of Jerusalem — 
the future golden age towards which the seers stretched 
their hands with fond yearnings — is to be looked for in 
the Christian, not in the Jewish Zion — in the antitype 
rather than in the type. Just as the fate of Jerusalem 
and the destruction of the world arc interwoven and in- 
terpenetrate each other in the prophecy uttered by our 
Lord on the mount, and his words are in part fulfilled 
by the one event, but only fully accomplished in the 
other, so in figure and in type the predictions of Oba- 
diah mav have been accomplished by Nebuchadnezzar, 
Zerubbabel, and llyrcanus, but their complete fulfilment 
is reserved for the’fortmies of the Christian Church aud 
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her adversaries. Whether that fulfilment has already 
occurred in the spread of the Gospel through the world, 
or whether it is yet to come (Rev. xx,4), or whether, 
being conditional, it is not to be expected save in a lim- 
ited and curtailed degree, is not to be determined here. 

The book of Obadiah is a favorite study of the mod- 
ern Jews. It is here especially that they read the 
future fate of their own nation and of the Christians. 
Those unversed in their literature may wonder where 
the Christians are found in the book of Obadiah. But 
it is a fixed principle of rabbinical interpretation that 
by Edomites is prophetically meant Christians, and that 
by Edom is meant Home. Thus Kimehi (on Obadiah) 
lavs it down that, "all that the prophets have said 
about the destruction of Edom in the last times has 
reference to Home.” So rabbi Beehai, on Isa. lxvi, 17 ; 
and Abarbanel has written a commentary on Obadiah 
resting on this hypothesis as its basis. Other ex- 
amples are given by Buxtorf {Lex. Talm. in voe. CHX, 
and Synagoga Judaica). The reasons of this rabbin- 
ical dictum are as various and as ridieulous as might be 
imagined. Nachmauides, Beehai, and Abarbanel say 
that Janus, the first king of Latium, was grandson of 
Esau. Kimehi (on Joel iii,19) says that Julius Caesar 
was an Idumaean. Scaliger {ad Cliron. Kuseb. n. 2152) 
reports, *• The Jews, both those who are comparatively 
ancient and those who are modern, believe that Titus 
was an Edomite, and when the prophets denounce 
Edom they frequently refer it to Titus.” Aben-Ezra 
says that there were no Christians except sueh as were 
Idumaeans until the time of Constantine, and that Con- 
stantine having embraced their religion, the whole Ho- 
man empire became entitled Iduma?an. Jerome says 
that some of the Jews read !Y£iH, Home, for iTC^n, Du- 
rnali, in Isa. xxi, II. Finally, some of the rabbins, and 
with them Abarbanel, maintain that it was the soul of 
Esau whieh lived again in Christ. The color given to 
the prophecies of Obadiah, when looked at from this 
point of view, is most curious. The following is a 
specimen from Abarbanel on ver. 1 : “The true expla- 
nation, as I have said, is to be found in this: The Idu- 
ma?aus, by which, as I have shown, all the Christians 
are to be understood (for they took their origin from 
Home), will go up to lay waste Jerusalem, whieh is 
the seat of holiness, and where the tomb of their God 
Jesus is, as indeed they have several times gone up al- 
ready.” Again, on ver. 2: “I have several times shown 
that from Edom proceeded the kings who reigned in 
Italy, and who built up Home to be. great among the 
nations and chief among the provinces ; and in this way 
Italy and Greece and all the western provinces became 
filled with Idumaeans. Thus it is that the prophets 
call the whole of that nation by the name of Edom.” 
On ver. 8 : “ There shall not be found counsel or wisdom 
among the Edomitish Christians when they go up to 
that war.” On ver. 19 : “ Those who have gone as ex- 
iles into the Edomites’, that is, into the Christians’ land, 
and have there suffered afilietion, will deserve to have 
the best part of their country and their metropolis as 
Mount Seir.” On ver. 20: “Sarepta” is “France;” 
“ Sepharad” is “Spain.” The “Mount of Esau,” in 
ver. 21, is “ the city of Home,” which is to be judged ; 
and the Saviours are to be “ the [Jewish] Messiah and 
his chieftains,” who are to be “Judges.” 

4. Style, etc. — The language of Obadiah is pure ; but 
Jahn and others have observed that he is inferior to 
the more ancient, prophets in his too great addiction to 
the interrogatory form of expression (see ver. 8). His 
sentiments are noble, and his figures bold and striking 
(De We tie’s hit rod. Engl, transl.). De Wette’s trans- 
lator observes that his hatred towards other nations is 
not so deep and deadly as that of some of his younger 
contemporaries. 

5. Commentaries . — The special exegetieal helps on 
this prophecy are the following: Ephraem Syrus, Ex- 
planaiio (in Syriac, in his Opp. v, 269); Jerome, Com- 


ment arius (in Opp. ii, 145); Hugo ii St. Yietore, An- 
notationes (in Opp. i); Luther, Enarraiio (in Opp. iii, 
538); Regius, Comment ariolus (Celia?, 1537, 4to; also 
in Opp. iii, 100); Draconites, Comment ariolus (Argent. 
1538, 8vo; Host. 154S, 8vo; 1598, 4to); Del Castillio, 
Commeniarius (Horn. 1556, 4to); Pontac, Commeniarii 
[Rabbinic, includ. other books] (Par. 1566; Heb. only, 
Jena, 1678, 8vo); Grynieus, Commeniarius (Basil. 1584, 
8vo) ; De Leon, Commeniarius [includ. Gal.] (Sal- 
mant. 1589, 4to) ; Drusius, Lectiones [includ. other 
books] (Lugd. 1595, 8vo) ; Leneht, Erklarimg (Darmst. 
1606, 4to) ; Reynolds, Application (Lond. 1613, 4to); 
Reuter, Commentarius (Fr. ad Od. 1617, 4to); Ges- 
ner, Commentarius (Hamb. 1618, 8vo) ; Zierlin, Er- 
\klantng (Rotenb. 1620, 4 to) ; Mercier, Commeniarii 
[from the Rabbins, includ. other books] (Lugd. 1621, 
4to) ; Tarnovius, Commentarius (Rost. 1624, 4to) ; Mar- 
bury, Commeniarii (Lond. 1639, 4to); Ellis, Commen- 
iarius (ibid. 1641, 8vo) ; Konig, Dissert ationes (Alt. 
1647, 4to) ; Leusden, Commentarii [from the Rabbins, 
includ. Joel] (Ultraj. 1657, 8vo) ; Stephens, Rashes 
Comment, [in Heb., includ. other books] (Par. 1658, 
4to) ; Pilkington, Exposition [includ. Hag.] (Lond. 
1662, 8vo; also in 1 Forfar, p. 201); Pfeiffer, Commen- 
tarius (Vitemb. 1666, 1670, 4to); Croze, Commeniarius 
[Rabbinical] (Brem. 1673, 4 to); Wasmuth, Rashi Com- 
ment. [in Heb.] (Jen. 1678, 8vo) ; Aeoluthus, Adnoia- 
tiones [on the Armen.] (Lips. 1680, 4to); Leigh, Com- 
mentarius (Hafn. 1697, 4to) ; Ileupel, Adnotaliones 
(Argent. 1699, 4to); Outhof. Verklaaring (Gron. 1700, 
8vo; Dort, 1730, 4to) ; Zierold, Erklarimg (Frankf. and 
Leips. 1719, 4to); Abresch, Specim. plrilol. [on vers. 1- 
8] (Fr. ad 31. 1757, 4to) ; Schrdr, Erlauterung (Bresl. 
and Leips. 1766, 8vo) ; Ilappaeh, A nmerk. (Coburg, 
1779, 8vo); Kohlers, Anmerk. [on certain parts] (in 
Eichhorn’s Repert. xv, 250); Schmirrer, Disseriatio 
(Tiibing. 1787, 4to; also in his Dissert ait. p. 383); 
Holzaplel, ErUiuievvng (Riuteln, 1796, 8vo) ; Plum, 
Observ ationes [includ. Ilab.] (Getting. 1796, 8vo) ; 
Grimm, Editio [on the Syriac, includ. Jonah] (Duisb. 
1799, 8vo); Yenema, Lectt. (in Opusc. Ultraj. 1810); 
Krahmer, Observationes [on parts] (Marb. 1834, 8vo) ; 
llendewerk, Enucleaiio (Regiom. 1836, 8vo) ; Jiigcr, 
Zeitalter x Ob. (Tubing. 1837, 8vo) ; Caspari, A ushgung 
(Leips. 1842, 8vo; also in Delitzsch and Caspari’s Exeg. 
Handb.). See Phoimiets, 31 1 noii. 

9 . A descendant of David (1 Cliron. iii, 21), probably 
the son of Arnon (as the Sept, and Vulg. have it, read- 
ing *i:2, “his son,” instead of "C3, “sons of”); ap- 
parently the same with Juda (Luke iii, 26) and Abild 
( 3Iatt. i, 13) of Christ’s genealogy (q. v.). B.C. cir. 
470. 

10 . The son of Jehiel. and descendant of Joab, who 
led back from captivity, under Ezra, a company con- 
taining two hundred and eighteen male kinsmen (Ezra 
viii, 9). B.C. 459. 

11 . A Levite, son of Shemaiah, and descended from 
Jeduthun (1 Cliron. ix, 16). He appears to have been 
a principal musician in the Temple choir in the time 
of Nehemiah (Neh. xii, 25). B.C. cir. 446. It is evi- 
dent, from a comparison of the last-quoted passage with 
1 Chron. ix, 15-17 and Neh. xi, 17-19, that the first 
three names, “3fattaniah, Bakbukiah, and Obadiah,” 
belong to ver. 24, and the last three, “3Ieshnllam, Tal- 
mon, Akkub,” were the families of porters. The name 
is omitted in the Vat. 3IS. in Neh. xii, 25, where the 
Codex Fred. Aug. has 'Ofifiae; and the Yulg. Obedia. 
In Neh. xi, 17 this Obadiah is called “Abda, the son 
of Shammua.” — Smith. 

12 . One of the priests who joined in the covenant 
with Nehemiah (Neh. x, 5). B.C. 410. 

Obadiah, a name common to many distinguished 
Jewish writers, of whom the following are especially 
noteworthy : 

1. Obadiaii di Bozzoeo, so called from his native 
place, Bozzolo, in Italy, flourished about the beginning 
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of the 14th century, and wrote DT3 cab- 

alistic expositions and explanations of the Jewish rit- 
ual, consisting of four parts, of which the first part, en- 
titled C" ri n 'AV, “the tree of life,” treats of meals; the 
second, 3*^n Up*?, “the fountain of life,” treats of 
what is to be done when going to bed; the third, 7j*?^ 
C“*n, “the way of life,” treats of the reading of the 
law in the original and in the Chaldee paraphrase; and 
the fourth part, entitled D^tl rnix, “the path of 
life,” treats of mystic thoughts during prayer. Only 
the first two parts were printed (Salonica, 1546), but 
the whole work is to be found in MS. in the Oppen- 
lieim Library. See Fiirst, Bibl. Jud. i, 129; Wolf, Bill. 
I lehr . i, 375; iii, 260; Jbcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- 
Lexikon, s. v. 

2. Obadiah bisx-D avid, who flourished about 1322, 
and wrote EEEinb *:Knn 'cjsnp 'f1B> a commentary 
on that section of Maimouides’s (q. v.) Jad ha-Cheraka 
which treats on the Jewish calendar and astronomy, 
reprinted in the edition of the Jud ha-Cheraka ed. by 
1). X. Torres (Amst. 1702, fob, and often since). See 
Furst, Bibl. Jud. iii, 43; Wolf, Bibl. llebr. i, 938 sq. ; 
iii, 865 sq. ; Jbcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lcxikon , s. v. 

3. Obaoiau da Bertinore, who flourished A.D. 

1470-1520, was a native of Citta di Castello, in the Bo- 
magna, Italy. In the year 1488 he left his native place 
for Palestine, where he soon occupied a high position, 
having been appointed chief rabbi at Jerusalem. This 
eminent place he held until his death, which occurred 
in 1520. He is especially known in Jewish literature 
for his commentary on the Mishna, the JTE'j 5 V 'Cl* 2 
n22-*p which is generally reprinted in the edi- 

tions of the Mishna, and which has also been translated 
into Latin by fSurenhusius in his excellent edition of 
the Mishna. Obadiah also wrote a commentary on 
Ruth, entitled r*H bv printed at Cracow under 

the title psp an ^ reprinted in the collection 

■dnp X’npp (Venice, 1585). Besides, he wrote a su- 
per-commentary on Kashi’s commentary on the Penta- 
teuch, entitled Xp3 T?2 (Pisa, 1810; Sdilikow, 1837; 
Czernowitz, 1857). See Fiirst, Bibl. Jud. i, 113 sq. ; 
Wolf, Bibl. llebr. i, 938; iii, 865; De Bossi, Dizionariu 
storico degli autvri Ebrei (Germ, transl. by llamberger) ; 
Jost, Gesch. d. Judenth. u. s . Sekten , iii, 129; Griitz, 
Gescli. d. Juden , viii, 259 sq. (2d ed. Leips. 1875, p. 248 
sq., 280); ix, 28 sq. ; Cassel, Leitfaden fir jud. Ge- 
schichte v. Literatur (Berl. 1872), p. 91, 107; Coxforte, 
Kore ha-Dorot, p. 30 b ; Miscellany of Hebrew Literature 
(Loud. 1872, i, 1 13-150), where two letters of Obadiah 
are given from a Hebrew MS., containing his travels 
from Italy to Palestine. 

4. Obadiah bkn-Jacob i>k Sforno, who figured as 

physician, divine, and commentator, was a native of 
Cesena, in Italy, and was born about the year 1470. 
In the year 1498 we meet him at Pome, as the teacher 
of the famous Bouchlin, whom he instructed in the 
Hebrew language. He then settled at Bologna, where 
he practiced medicine until his death in 1550. He 
wrote 1'X, A Commentary on the Pentateuch (Ven- 
ice, 1567): — .1 Commentary on the Song of Songs and 
Koheleth (ibid. 1567): — .1 Commentary on Job , entitled 
pPLS (ibid. 1590): — .1 Commentary on the Psalms 

(ibid. 1586) :— A Commentary on Iluth : — A Commentary 
on the Later Prophets (i.e. Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Eze- 
kiel); all these commentaries are reprinted in the Bab- 
biuieal Bible, entitled iTli'O rbilp, edited by Frank- 
furter (q. v.) (Amst. 1724-1727, 4 vols. fol.):— A com- 
mentary on the treatise A both, JVOX bv wPS, 

reprinted in the Machasor of Bologna, 1541 : — A treat- 
ise on metaphysics, entitled “lix D (Bologna, 

1537), against atheists and Epicureans. Of this treat- 


ise Sforno made a Latin translation, which, with the 
commentary on Ecclesiastes, he dedicated to king John 
II of France. Besides, he also wrote some other works 
which have not as yet been published. See Fiirst, 
Bibl. Jud. iii, 319; De Bossi, Dizionario storico degli 
autori Ebrei, p. 295 (Germ, transl. by llamberger); 
Wolf, Biblioth. llebr. i, 938-40; iii, 866 sq. ; iv, 939; 
I')a Costa, Israel and the Gentiles, p. 487 ; Jost, Gesch. 
d. Juden. v. s. Sekten , iii, 121; Griitz, Gesch. d. Juden, 
ix, 50, 94, 235; Etheridge, Introduction to Hebrew Lit- 
erature, p. 414; Steinschneider, Catalogus librorum 
llebr. in Bibliotheca Bodleiana, col. 2075; Kit to, Cyclop. 
s. v. Sforno; Jahrbuch der Gesch. d. Juden u. d. Juden- 
thums , ii, 345. (B. P.) 

O'bal (Deb. ObaV, PE*, S’, a bare district; Sept. 
E vdA v. r. Pt/3rtA; Vulg. Ebal), son of Joktan, B.C. 
post 2060, and head of an Arabian tribe, mentioned 
in Gen. x, 28, and of the region wherein it dwelt, 1 
Chron. i, 22 (where it is called Ebal, q. v.). Boehart 
(Phal. ii, 23) understands the A r aides, a people on the 
Ethiopian coast, near the Strait of Bab el-Mandeb (Ptol- 
emy, iv, 87), who gave name to the Sinus Abalites 
(Pliuv, vi, 34). They' were a commercial people (For- 
ster, Geogr. of Arabia, i, 148). Others make Obal the 
same with the Gobolitis of Josephus (ro/ioAtnr, Ant. 
ii, I, 2; iii, 2, 1 ; see Schulthess, Farad. p. 844, but here 
there is not even a resemblance (bES* and b?E). See 
Arabia. 

Obdi'a (0(3 diet v. r. ’O j3(3tia; Vulg. Ohio), a cor- 
rupt form (1 Esdr. v, 38) of the lleb. name Habaiah 
(Ezra ii, 61). 

Obduracy. See Hardness of Heart; Sin. 

Obe, Obeah, or Obi (etymology unknown), des- 
ignates a species of witchcraft practiced among the Ne- 
groes, especially in the West Indies, the apprehension 
of which, operating upon their superstitious fears, is 
frequently attended with disease and death. The prae- 
ticer is called an Obiah man or Obiah woman. It dif- 
fers in no essential respect from the corresponding su- 
perstitions all the world over. See Magic; Witch- 
craft. 

O'bed (Heb. Obedj servant, i.e. of Jehovah; 

Sept. ’Q/3 in Kuth, and so in the X. T. : ’Uofigd in 
Chronicles; v. r. ’Qfirjc. etc.), the name of several He- 
brews. See also Obed-edom. 

1. The son of Boaz and Ruth, and father of Jesse the 
father of David, according to the apparently incomplete 
genealogical list (Butli iv, 17; 1 Chron. ii, 12). B.C. 
cir. 1360. The name occurs in the genealogies of Christ 
given by Matthew (i, 5) and Luke (iii, 33). See Da- 
vid; Genealogy. 

2. One of David’s mighty men (l Chron. xi, 47). 
B.C. eir. 1046. 

3. The third named of the sous of Shemaiah who 
were gate-keepers of the Temple (1 Chron. xxvi, 7). 
B.C. cir. 1017. 

4. Son of Ephlal and father of John, descendant of 
Jarha, the Egyptian slave of Sheshnn in the family of 
Jerahmeel (1 Chron. ii, 37, 38, from which it appears that 
he was grandson of Zabad [q. v.j, one of David’s war- 
riors). B.C. considerably post 1014. 

5. Father of Azariah, which latter was one of the 
captains of hundreds who joined with Jehoiada in the 
revolution bv which Athaliah fell (2 Chron. xxiii, 1). 
B.C. ante 876. 

O'bed-e'dom (ITeb. Obed'-edom f , EV1X ‘IE-, ser- 
vant of Edom; Sept, in 2 Sam. ’0/3//J ’Ecwp, in Chron- 
icles 'A fttScapa, ’Afictlop, ‘AfiSodop, with many other 
v. rr.), the name apparently of three Levites. 

1. A person in whose premises, and under whose 
care, the ark was deposited when the death of Uzzah 
caused David to apprehend danger in taking it farther. 
B.C. 1043. It remained there three months, during which 
the family of Obed-edom so signally prospered that the 
king was encouraged to resume his first intention, which 
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he then happily carried into effect (2 Sam. vi, 10-12; 1 1 
Chron. xiii, 13, 14; xv, 25). We learn from 1 Chron. 
xvi, 38, where the name is used generically, that Obed- 
edom’s connection with the ark did not then terminate, 
he and his family having charge of the doors of the 
sanctuary (1 Chron. xv, 18, 24). This individual is 
distinguished from the following, whose time, functions, 
and circumstances closely resemble his, by the clear in- 
dications in the text: (or.) He is described as a Gittite 
(2 Sam. vi, 10, 11), that is, probably, a native of the Le- 
vitical city of Gath-Bimmon in Dan, which was as- 
signed to the Kohathites (Josh, xxi, 25), and is thus 
distinguished from “Obed-edom the son of Jeduthun,” 
who was a Merarite. See Jedutiiun. That the for- 
mer was a Kohathite or Korhite is plain from I Chron. 
xx vi, 1, 8. (5.) In one passage (1 Chron. xvi, 38) they 

are both named separately. It is Obed-edom the Git- 
tite who was appointed to sound “with harps on the 
Sheminith to excel” (1 Chron. xv, 21 ; xvi, 5). That 
it w T as also he, with his family of eight sons and their 
children, “ mighty men of valor” (1 Chron. xxvi, 4-8), 
who kept the south gate (ver. 15) and the house of 
Asuppim, is evident from the expression of the chroni- 
cler (ver. 5), adding, “for God blessed him,” referring 
apparently to 2 Sam. vi, 11, “the Lord blessed Obed- 
edom and all his household.” -I. Lowland, in Fair- 
bairn’s Dictionary , remarks, “The site of Obed-edom’s 
house is still a remarkable spot. About two miles from 
the site of Kirjath-jearim, near Chesla, or ancient Ches- 
alon, on the way thence to Jerusalem, a little beyond 
Khirbet el-Uz, or the ruins of Uzzah, Perez-uzzah, on 
the right-hand side of the road, is a little ravine; and 
on the other side of that ravine — i. e. on the south side 
of it — is a high and prominent ridge, in the western 
extremity of which is a little depression, a flat space or 
plateau, about three or four acres of land, intensely 
green, surrounded by a belt of trees, and called Kuryet 
es Saideh , the Blessed City, or abode of the Blessed 
One.” See Kirjatii-.iearlm. 

2. A son of Jeduthun, and one of the Temple war- 
dens (1 Chron. xvi, 38, second clause; and apparently 
mentioned there only). B.C. 1043. 

3. A person who had charge of the sacred vessels in 
the time of Amaziah, king of Judah (2 Chron. xxv, 34). 
B.C. cir. 835. But the name is possibly generic here 
also (see 1), and may merely denote the descendants of 
the Obed-edom in whose house the ark had rested. 

Obedience is, in a general or abstract sense, a 
readiness to carry out or perform the ordinances of an- 
other, i. e. to put the design of another into execution, 
and thereby satisfy the will of another person or per- 
sons. The word, then, signifies the capacity to hearken 
to any one’s advice, directions, or orders. In religion 
obedience must be animated by love (q. v.). Obedience 
may be paid (a) on the part of man (1) to God and 
Christ; (2) to one’s parents; (3) to superiors gener- 
ally, especially one’s government. There is also (6) 
the obedience which Christ paid to God the Father. 
See below. 

I. Obedience to God. may be considered (1) as virtual, 
which consists in a belief of the Gospel, of the holiness 
and equity of its precepts, of the truth of its promises, 
and a true repentance of all our sins; (2) actual obe- 
dience, which is the practice and exercise of the several 
graces and duties of Christianity; (3) perfect obe- 
dience, which is the exact conformity of our hearts and 
lives to the law of God, without the least imperfection. 
This last is peculiar to a glorified state, though it should 
be our aim in this. See, however, Perfection. 

The obligation we are under to obedience arises — (1) 
from the relation we stand in to God as creatures (Psa. 
xcv, 0) ; (2) from the law which he has revealed to us 
in his Word (Psa. cxix, 3 ; 2 Pet. i, 5, 7) ; (3) from the 
blessings of his providence which we are constantly re- 
ceiving (Acts xiv, 17: Psa. cxlv) ; (4) from the love 
and goodness of God in the grand work of redemption 
(1 Cor. vi, 20). 


As to the nature of this obedience, it must be — (I) 
active, not only avoiding what is prohibited, but per- 
forming what is commanded (Col. iii, 8, 10) ; (2) per-* 
sonal, for though Christ has obeyed the law for us as a 
covenant of works, yet he has not abrogated it as a 
rule of life (Bom. vii, 22; iii, 31); (3) sincere (Psa. li, 
G; 1 Tim. i, 5); (4) affectionate, springing from love 
and not from terror (1 John v, 19 ; ii, 5 ; 2 Cor. v, 14) ; (5) 
diligent, not slothful (Gal. i, 10; Psa. xviii, 44 ; Bom. 
xii, 11); (6) conspicuous and open (Phil, ii, 15; Matt, 
v, 1G) ; (7) universal; not one duty, but all, must be 
performed (2 Pet. i, 5,10); (8) perpetual, at all times, 
places, and occasions (Bom. ii, 7 ; Gal. vi, 9). 

The advantages of obedience are these: (1) it adorns 
the Gospel (Tit. ii, 10) ; (2) it is evidential of grace (2 
Cor. v, 17) ; (3) it rejoices the hearts of the ministers 
and people of God (3 John 2; 2 Thess. i, 19, 20); (4) 
it silences gainsayers (2 Pet. i, 11,12); (5) encourages 
the saints, while it reproves the lukewarm (Matt, v, 1G) ; 
(6) it affords peace to the subject of it (Psa. xxv, 12, 
13; Acts xxiv, JG) ; (7) it powerfully recommends relig- 
ion, as that which is both delightful and practicable 
(Colos. i, 10) ; (8) it is the forerunner and evidence of 
eternal glory (Bom. vi, 22; Bev. xxii, 14). 

2. Obedience to parents is taught us in the N.-T. 
Scriptures in Ephes. vi, 1 (also in Colos. iii, 20) : “Chil- 
dren, obey your parents in the Lord, for this is right.” 
Thus also servants are to obey their masters, as taught 
in Ephes. vi, 5 (also Colos. iii, 22; 1 Pet. ii, 18) : “ Serv- 
ants, be obedient to them that are your masters accord- 
ing to the fiesli, with fear and trembling, in singleness 
of your heart, as unto Christ.” 

3. Obedience to authority (q. v.) ; this, however, the 
Christian is taught to exercise only when not out of 
harmony with the divine commands, for it is the duty 
of the Christian to obey God rather than man (Acts iv, 
17; v, 29). 

See Krehl, Xeu - Testament l. Ifandtvorterbuch , s. v. 
Gehorsam; Charnoek, Works , xi, 1212; Tillotson, Ser- 
mons, ser. 122, 123; Sauriu, Sermons , vol, i, ser. 4; 
Bidglev, Body of Divinity, qu. 92; Dwight, Theology ; 
Walker, Sermons; Fuller, JPor/v?; Bobert Hall, 1Po/7js. 
See Holiness; Liberty; Necessity; Sanctifica- 
tion. 

Obedience of Christ (inraKoif) is generally di- 
vided into active and passive. His active obedience im- 
plies what he did ; his passive what he suffered. Some 
divines distinguish the two. They refer our pardon to 
his passive, and our title to glory to his active obedience ; 
though Dr. Owen observes that it cannot he clearly 
evinced that there is any such thing, in propriety of 
speech, as passive obedience ; obeying is doing, to 
which passion or suffering does not belong. As to the 
active obedience of Christ, the Scriptures assure us 
that he took upon him the form of a servant, and really 
became one (Isa. xlix, 3 ; Phil, ii, 5 ; Ileb. viii). He was 
subject to the law of God : “ He was made under the 
law;” the judicial or civil law' of the Jew's, the cere- 
monial law r , and the moral law' (Matt, xvii, 24, 27 ; Luke 
ii, 22; Psa. xl, 7, 8). lie was obedient to the law of 
nature; he w r as in a state of subjection to his parents; 
and he fulfilled the commands of his heavenly Father 
as respects the first and second table. Christ’s obe- 
dience was (1) voluntary (Psa. xl, G); (2) complete 
(1 Pet. ii, 22); (3) wrought out in the room and stead 
of his people (Bom. x, 4; v, 19) ; (4) well pleasing and 
acceptable in the sight of God ; (5) follow ed by a glori- 
ous reward (Phil, ii, 9). See Atonement. Theolo- 
gians commonly hold that the active obedience of 
Christ w'as as much a part of his atonement or satisfac- 
tion as his passive obedience. This might be more 
clearly and definitively expressed as follows : The satis- 
faction which Christ lias made consists both in his endur- 
ing the punishments incurred by men and in his yielding 
a perfect obedience to the divine law's. This opinion is 
derived from the twofold obligation of men (a) to keep 
the. divine laws, and ( b ) when they have failed, to suf- 
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fer punishment for their sin. In this way the satisfac- 
tion ol'Clirist came to be considered as consisting of two 
parts, active and passive. This view was then con- 
nected with the theory of Anselm respecting the re- 
moval of the guilt and penalty of sin. The suffering of 
Christ removes the penalty, and his active obedience 
the yuilt of sin; and the perfect righteousness of Christ, 
or his fulfilment of the law, is imputed to us in the 
same way as if we ourselves had fulfilled the law, and 
thus our defective obedience is made good. Respect- 
ing this doctrine cle remissione culpa; et poena;, see Impu- 
tation; Punishment; Remission of Sins. 

We subjoin a brief history of this doctrine. Good 
materials for its history may be found in Waleh’s in- 
augural disputation, De obedientia Christi activa (Got- 
tingen, 1754, 4to). See also Bullet. Theol. Jan. 17, p, ‘22. 
Passages are found even among the ancient fathers 
which teach that the fulfilment of the divine law by 
Christ is to be considered as if done by us (see the pas- 
sages cited by Walch). Many of these passages, how- 
ever, appear very doubtful and indefinite, and this doc- 
trine was by no means universally established in the 
early Church. Even Anselm, who built up such an arti- 
ficial system, did not make this application of the two- 
fold obedience of Christ. This, nevertheless, was the 
tendency of his theory, especially of the doctrine de re- 
missione culpee et poena. But after his time this ex- 
planation of the satisfaction made by Christ by means 
of his twofold obedience was adopted by several school- 
men, who now looked up texts for its support. Yet it 
was never very generally adopted by theologians of 
the Romish Church. In the Protestant Church, on the 
contrary, it has been almost universally taught by the 
theologians since the sixteenth century, and even in- 
troduced into the “Form of Concord” (Morns, p. 109, n. 
5), which, however, never received a universal symbol- 
ical authority in the Lutheran Church. This explana- 
tion is not found in the other symbols. One reason, per- 
haps, of the reception of this explanation in the Prot- 
estant Church is the supposition that the theory de 
obedientia activa could be used to advantage against 
the Catholic tenet of the value of one’s own good 
works. Another reason is that the imputation of the 
active obedience of Christ was denied by the Socinians 
and Arminians. On these grounds, most of the Luther- 
an and Reformed theologians accounted this doctrine 
essential to sound orthodoxy. But doubting whether 
the active obedience of Christ constitutes a part of his 
satisfaction has no intluenee upon the plan of salvation 
through repentance, faith, and godliness. Baumgarten 
and Ernesti have therefore justly pronounced this dis- 
pute as of no great dogmatical importance. In fact, 
the difference among theologians upon this subject has 
often been more apparent than real. There were, in- 
deed, some Protestant theologians, even in the 1 6th 
century, who denied the merit of the active obedience 
of Christ — e. g. the Lutheran theologian Ivarg (or Par- 
simonius), also the Reformed theologian John Piscator, 
who had many followers; more lately, John la Placette, 
and others. The same was done by many of the Eng- 
lish theologians, who in general adopted the Arminian 
views. But from the end of the sixteenth to the mid- 
dle of the eighteenth century the opinion was by far 
the most prevalent in the Lutheran Church that the 
active obedience of Christ is of the nature of satisfac- 
tion, or vicarious. This opinion is defended even by 
Walch in the work just referred to. Since the time 
of Tbllner, however, the subject has been presented in 
a different light. He published a work entitled Der 
thatige (ichors a in Christi (Breslau, 1768. 8 vo). In this 
he denied that the active obedience of Christ is of the 
nature of satisfaction. Thereupon a violent controver- 
sy ensued. Schubert, Wichmann. and others, wrote 
against him, and he, in reply, published his Zusdtze 
(Berlin, 1770). The best critique of this matter is that 
of Ernesti, Theol. Bibl. ix, 914 sq. For the history of 
the whole controversy, see Walch, Neueste Religionsge- 


schichte, iii, 311 sq. The subject is considered also by 
Eberhard, Apologie des Socrates, ii, 310 sq. Of late 
years, a great number of Protestant theologians have 
declared themselves in favor of the opinion that the 
active obedience of Christ is properly no part of his 
satisfaction, which is the effect solely of his passive 
obedience. Among these are Zaeharia, Griesbach, 
and Doderlein. 

It may help to settle the controversy on this subject 
to consider that it has originated solely in mistake. 
Two things have been separated which never can be 
put asunder, and which never are so in the Bible, but, 
on the contrary, are always connected. All that Christ 
did and suffered for our good receives its peculiar worth 
from the fact that he did it from obedienee to the di- 
vine will. This is the virtue or obedience of Christ. 
If we would partake of the salutary consequences of 
his sufferings, we must, under divine guidance and as- 
sistance, follow his example. This is an indispensable 
condition. The two things are always connected in the 
Bible, and should be so in our instructions; and then 
this doctrine cannot be abused. The remarks made by 
Morus (p. 170, 171) are directed to this point. The Bi- 
ble, indeed, justifies ns in saying (1) that everything 
which Christ actively performed during his whole life, 
in obedienee to God, is salutary to us, was done on our 
account and for our good. But (2) we therefore truly 
affirm that our whole happiness ( Giorijpta ) is the fruit 
in a special manner of his obedience to the divine com- 
mand, both in his suffering and in all the actions of his 
life. Had he not shown this obedienee, we should not 
have attained to this happiness. So the Scriptures 
everywhere teaeh. The obedienee of Christ in suffer- 
ing is therefore the foundation, and imparts to us the 
assurance that all his other obedience, in respect to all 
the divine commands, will be for our benefit (John vi, 
51 ; iii, 14-16 ; xii, 24 ; 1 John iv, 9 ; 1 Thess. v, 9 sq.). 
No injury to morals need be apprehended if the Script- 
ure doetrine is followed, and things which belong to- 
gether are not separated. See Knapp, Christian The - 
ology , § 115; Smeaton, Doctrine of the Atonement (see 
Index) ; Harless, Christian Ethics (see Index) ; Ull- 
mann, Sinlcssness of Jesus (see Index); Graves, IPorAv?, 
vol. iv ; Edwards, IFor&s,- Fletcher, lForfe Presb.Con -* 
fession; Theol. Medium, or Cumberl. Presb. Per. Oct. 1871 ; 
Presb. Qua r. and Princet . Rev. Jan. 1874, art. iv; and the 
references in Malcolm, Theol. Index, s. v. 

Obedience (Ecclesiastical), in canon law, 
means the duty by which the various gradations in 
ecclesiastical organization are held subject, in all things 
consistent with the law of God or of the Church, to the 
several superiors placed immediately above them, re- 
spectively, in the hierarchical scale. Thus priests and 
inferior elergv owe canonical obedience to the bishop, 
and priests are bound thereto by a solemn promise ad- 
ministered at ordination. The bishop primitively took 
a similar oath to the metropolitan ; but by the modern 
law the jurisdiction of the metropolitan is confined to 
the occasions of his holding a visitation or presiding in 
the provincial synod. Bishops, by the present law of 
the Roman Catholic Church, take an oath of obedience 
to the pope. This obedienee, however, is strictly limit- 
ed by the canons, and is only held to bind in things 
consistent with the divine and natural law. 

In ecclesiastical history the word obedience has a 
special signification, and is applied to the several parties 
in the Church who during the great Western schism 
(q. v.) adhered to the rival popes. Thus we read of 
the“ Roman obedience,” which included all who recog- 
nised the pope chosen at Rome, and the “Avignon obe- 
dience,” which meant the supporters of the Avignon 
pope. So, again, historians speak of “ the obedience 
of Gregory XII,” and “the obedienee of Benedict 
XIII,” etc* 

Applied to the monastic institute, obedience means the 
voluntary submission which all members of religious or- 
ders vow, at their religious profession, to their immediate 
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superiors, of whatever grade in the order, as well as to 
the superior general, and still more to the rules and con- 
stitutions of the order. This forms, in all orders, one of 
the essential vows. It is, however, expressly confined 
to lawful things; and although it is held that a superior 
can command certain things under pain of sin, yet Ko- 
man Catholics repudiate tl>e notion that the command 
of a superior can render lawful, much less good, a thing 
which is of its own nature or by the law of God sinful 
or bad. 

The word “obedience'’ is in this connection used 
also to designate a place or ollice, with the estate and 
profits belonging to it, in a monastery, subordinate to 
the abbot, and corresponding to a dignity in a cathedral 
or collegiate church. In 1222 the incumbents were re- 
quired to render half-yearly or quarterly accounts, as 
well as the greater prelates, abbots, and priors. The 
obedientiares were usually the subprior, precentor, cel- 
larer, sacristan, chamberlain, kitchener, intirmarer, keep- 
er of annals, hosteler, almoner, pitanciar, lumberer, and 
master of the lady chapel. But the obediences varied 
according to the size of the monastery; sometimes the 
gardener, fruiterer, or keeper of the orchard was included. 

The word is also sometimes given to the written pre- 
cept or other formal instrument by which a superior 
in a religions order communicates to one of his subjects 
any special precept or instructions — as. for example, to 
undertake a certain office, to proceed upon a particular 
mission, to relinquish a certain appointment, etc. The 
instruction, or the instrument containing it, is called an 
“obedience,” because it is held to bind in virtue of relig- 
ious obedience. See Walcott, Sacred A rchceology , s. v.; 
Chambers, Cyclop, s. v. 

O Beirne, Tiiomas Lewis, D.D., an Irish prelate of 
some note, was born in the County of Longford in 1747. 
lie enjoyed excellent educational advantages, and after 
taking holy orders rapidly rose to positions of trust in 
the Church. In 1775 he accompanied lord Howe to this 
country as chaplain. In 1700 he was elevated to the 
episcopate and given the see of Ossorv ; in 1708 he was 
transferred to that of Meath, lie died in 1822. “As a 
preacher, I)r. O'Beirne ranked in the first class. II is ser- 
mons seldom related to the thorny points of controver- 
sial theology. He was generally satisfied with expa- 
tiating on the grand and essential doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, and his diction was perspicuous, animated, and 
nervous. lie was occasionally sublime, frequently pa- 
thetic, always intelligible” (Annual Biogr. vol. vii). 
The bishop published, besides three volumes of his ser- 
mons (1700, 1813, 1821), a poem on the Crucifixion 
(1775, 4to), several political pamphlets, and a eomedv. 
See Allibone, Diet, of Brit, and Amer. Authors , vol. ii, 
s. v. 

Obeisance (a frequent rendering of Jin '2,shaehah'. 
in Ilithpael, to boiv one’s self in reverence). In 1 Kings 
i, 10, when Bathsheba presented herself to David, it is 
said, “And Bathsheba bowed and did obeisance unto the 
king; and the king said, What wouldest thou?” In 
India, “ When a husband goes on a journey, or when he 
returns,” Huberts says, “his wife on seeing him puts her 
hands together, and presents them to him as an act of 
obeisance. When she has an important request to 
make, she does the same thing; and it is surprising to 
see the weakness of him who pretends to be the stronger 
vessel, for, under such circumstances, she will gain almost 
anything she wants. Hence the force of their popular 
proverb, ‘The woman who regularly makes obeisance 
to her husband, can make it rain whenever she pleases.’ 
When Bathsheba made her obeisance to the king, he 
asked, ‘ What wouldest thou ?’ but the Hebrew has 
this, ‘What to thee?’ This accords with the idiom 
of the Tamul language. Thus it will be asked of a 
person who stands with his hands presented to a great 
man, ‘To thee what?’ If speaking of a third person, 
‘To him what?’ or, literally, ‘Him to what?’ See 
Attitude; Bowing; Courtesy; Salutation. 

VII. — S 


Oben. See Stools. 

Ober-Ammergau is a village of Upper Bavaria, 
in the valley of the Amraer. 4G miles S.W. of Munich, 
containing a population of about 1100, chiefly engaged 
in carving on wood. The place is celebrated for the 
decennial performance on twelve consecutive Sundays 
in the summer season of a play representing the passion 
and death of Christ, in which three hundred and fifty 
actors are employed, besides eighty members of the or- 
chestra and chorus, all selected from the villagers, some 
of whom exhibit great dramatic power and genius. The 
performances generally last from 8 A.M. to 4 1\M. A 
considerable portion of the space allotted to the theatre 
is uncovered. There is room for from 5000 to G000 spec- 
tators, but the attendance is generally much larger, in- 
cluding visitors from foreign countries. The perform- 
ance in 1870 was interrupted by the Franco-German 
war, but was resumed in 1871. It is the only important 
passion or miracle play which continues to be performed. 
It originated in a vow taken by the population in 1G34 
to perform it every ten years in the event of their es- 
caping from the plague, which then prevailed. In the 
summer of 1875 they inaugurated another drama called 
the “ School of the Cross.” It is a series of scenes taken 
from Old-Testament history, in the original, as many as 
seventeen scenes being given. The good people* of 
Ammergau will discover, however, that the performing 
of the passion play once in ten years in fulfilment of a 
religious vow, and carrying on a dramatic performance 
continually in response to the popular interest, will soon 
prove to be two very different things. The consecration 
of the simple-minded but talented actors gave a charm 
to the old performance which will soon he lost in the 
more worldly and unattractive attempt for pecuniary 
success. See the article Mysteries. 

Obereit, Jakob Hermann, a Swiss alchemist and 
mystic, was born at Arbon, in Thurgau, in 1725. Al- 
most the first books he read were the works of Miss 
Bonrignon and Madame Guyon, lie first studied sur- 
gery, then architecture, and travelled through Germany. 
He completed his studies at the universities of Halle and 
Berlin. After graduating, he settled at Lindan in 1750, 
and soon acquired great reputation as a physician. Here, 
however, his love for all novelty made him lose the con- 
fidence of the public, and he fell into deep mystical spec- 
ulation, the result of which is apparent in his Defence of 
Mysticism (1775), and Promenades de Gamaliel , Juif 
Philosophe (1780). lie died at Jena in 1798. 

Oberhauser, Benedict, a German canonist, was 
born Jan. 25, 1719, at YVaitzenkirchen, in Austria, 
He joined the Benedictines, and became successively 
professor of philosophy at the University of Salzburg, 
and of canon law at Fulda. Ilis views, very much op- 
posed to ultramontanism, led him into trouble, which 
induced him to return to Salzburg, where he was ap- 
pointed archiepiscopal counsellor in 177G, and died April 
20, 1786. He wrote Pi'eclectiones canonica juxta titulos 
librorum Decretalium ex momunentis , auctoribus et con - 
troversiis (Antwerp, 1702, 1763, 3 vols. 4to): — Systema 
historico-criticum divisarum potestatum inlegibus matri - 
monialibus impedimentorum dirimentium (Francf. 1771, 
8vo) : — Apologia historieo-critica (ibid. 1771, and Vien- 
na, 1776, 8vo) : — Compendium prceleciiojium canonicarum 
juxta libros V Decretalium (Francf. 1773 and 1779, 2 
vols. 8vo) : — Thomassinus abbreviatus , seu vet us et nova 
Ecclesice disciplina de beneficiis et beneficiariis (Salz- 
burg, 1775,4to) : — Manuale select, concilior um et canonum 
juxta abbatis de Fleury Historiam ecclesiasticam (ibid. 
1776, 4to) : — Specimen cultioris jurisprudentice canonical 
ad justas ideas dirini primatus in Bomana ecclesia evol- 
vendas (ibid. 1777, 8vo) : — De dignitate utriusque cleri 
scccularis et regularis (ibid. 1786, 8vo). See Memoria 
Oberhauseri (ibid. 1786, 8vo) ; Luca, Gelehrtcs Oestreich , 
vol. i ; Ilirsching, Ilandbuch ; Meusel, Lexikon. — Iloefer, 
Nouv. Biog. Generate , xxxviii, 391. (J. N. P.) 

Oberkirchenrath (Ger. for Superior Ecclesiastical 
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Council) is the highest ecclesiastical tribunal of the 
Evangelical Church of Prussia. It was founded by the 
king in 1850, with the view of giving to the Church 
more independence. See Prussia. 

Oberlin, Jean Frederic, one of the most noted 
of Swiss Lutheran divines, was born August 31, 1740, 
in Strasburg, formerly the capital of Alsace, near the 
1 thine. Blessed with pious parents and reared under 
Christian influences, Frederic from his childhood ex- 
hibited evidences of consistent piety, and was noted for 
the benevolence and gentleness of his disposition, his 
constant desire to protect the weak, to relieve the suffer- 
ing, and to promote the comfort and happiness of the 
race. On the completion of his preparatory course, he 
entered the university for the purpose of prosecuting 
his studies, with a view to t lie Christian ministry. 
While a student he attended upon the religious instruc- 
tions of one who was distinguished for the earnestness 
with which he preached “ Christ and him crucified.” 
A permanent change in the character of the young man 
was effected ; impressions and influences at that time 
were made upon his miiul which were never effaced. 
He was thoroughly awakened to the claims of the Gos- 
pel, and brought to make a full surrender of himself to 
Christ. At the age of twenty, in a solemn covenant, 
he consecrated himself to the service of God. This act 
of self-dedication, written and signed January 1, 17(30, 
and renewed ten years afterwards, gives us some idea 
of his earnest Christian principles at this very early 
period, the key-note of his unfaltering devotion to 
Christ and his cause. On the conclusion of his the- 
ological course he was ordained to the work of the 
ministry, but he did not immediately enter upon it. 
He was for several years employed as a private instruc- 
tor in the family of a physician, with whom he in- 
cidentally acquired a large amount of medical knowl- 
edge, which proved of great value to him in his subse- 
quent labors. In 170(3 he was appointed chaplain in the 
French army, which position he had concluded to ac- 
cept, and was already preparing himself for its duties 
when lie received a most earnest appeal to labor in the 
interests of the parish of Waldbach, in the Ban de la 
Boclie. This changed his plans. So fine a prospect of 
usefulness was here presented, that with his views of 
duty he could not disregard its claims, and he at once 
determined to occupy this field of labor. Waldbach 
was at the time a desolate, scarcely civilized village in 
the bleak, wild, and mountainous Ban de la Boche, 
which derived its name from a castle called La Roche , 
or the Bock, which the Ran or district surrounds. It 
is also known by the German name of Stcinthal, the 
Valley of Stone. The district had suffered severely in 
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the Thirty-years’ War, and the population that sur- 
vived its ravages were reduced to poverty and debased 
by ignorance. It was only in 1750 that any effort was 
made for the moral improvement and social elevation 
of this obscure and degraded people. He commenced 
■his labors by combining faithful diligence in the ordi- 


nary duties of the pastorate, with wise and earnest en- 
deavors to advance the education and general prosperity 
of the community. He projected more extended plans 
of improvement than his predecessor had attempted, 
and, as the best means of preparing the way for his 
pastoral instructions, he determined to teach the people 
the ordinary arts and comforts of life. His efforts at 
first met with great opposition. The people had been 
accustomed to indulge so long in an indolent life that 
they could not believe that their happiness would be 
increased by exertion. Some of the more malicious, 
too, united in a plot to lie in ambush for their good 
minister, and inflict upon him personal violence. Hav- 
ing been informed of their intentions and the time they 
had selected, he preached as usual, from the words, 
“But I say unto you, that ye resist not evil; but who- 
ever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him 
the other also,” and inculcated the lesson of Christian 
patience and submission under injury. At the con- 
clusion of the services the conspirators gathered to- 
gether, wondering whether the preacher would act in 
accordance with his principles when they were brought 
to the test ; hut, to their surprise, in the midst of their 
discussion he made his appearance among them. “ Here 
am I, my friends,” he said. “I know all about your 
designs. If I have violated the rules which I have 
laid down for your government, chastise me. It is bet- 
ter that I should deliver myself into your hands than 
that you should be guilty of the meanness of lying in 
wait for ine.” Deeply touched by his simple address, 
and ashamed of their conduct, they implored his for- 
giveness and mercy, and promised never again to op- 
pose his kind and well-meant efforts. Only a few 
weeks afterwards another scheme was concocted, in 
one of the other villages in the district, to seize him as 
lie was returning from the services of the sanctuary 
and heat him. Having heard of the plot, he preached 
on the safety of those who put their trust in the Lord, 
and of the sure protection promised them in all the 
trials and conflicts of life, lie returned home after the 
exercises by the usual way, although he knew that 
those who had plotted against him lay concealed in the 
bushes, and were awaiting his approach. He felt, how- 
ever, that the everlasting arms were underneath him. 
Undaunted he passed by his enemies, and so completely 
were they discomfited that not one ventured to touch 
him. These incidents had a salutary influence, and 
greatly aided him in his benevolent mission. Confidence 
in the man and his work was increased; and these very 
individuals who had been detected in their wicked de- 
signs subsequently became his most devoted friends, 
and were most faithful in their co-operation. One of 
Oherlin’s first enterprises for the improvement of the 
people was the construction of a road, so that their ter- 
ritory might be accessible, and communication effected 
with the more civilized districts of the country. The 
proposition at first was listened to with astonishment 
and incredulity. Its execution seemed to the ignorant 
and benighted peasants impossible, and they began to 
make excuses for not participating in the labor. But 
when they saw the worthy pastor take np a pick-axe 
and vigorously engage in the work, they all soon joined 
him. He continued to direct and share their labors, 
until a road was opened to Strasburg, and a bridge 
thrown over the intervening river. When this was 
accomplished, he easily persuaded the people to make 
other roads, by means of which communication with 
all the fire villages was established. Jle also intro- 
duced among the people the mechanical arts by select- 
ing from the older hoys the best qualified, and appren- 
ticing them to mechanics at Strasburg. He likewise 
improved their dwellings; neat cottages and comfort- 
able homes were gradually substituted for the miserable 
cabins, which had generally been hewn out of the rocks 
or sunk into the sides of the mountains. He made them 
also acquainted with the improved methods of cultivat- 
ing the soil, and infused among them a taste for rear- 
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ing fruit-trees, so that in a few years a marvellous 
change was wrought in the appearance of this wild 
and sterile country. After instructing them in the 
various arts of agriculture, of which they were before 
totally ignorant, in 1778 he formed an agricultural so- 
ciety, which, in addition to providing books and in- 
struction on the subject, also instituted prizes for suc- 
cessful competition in this department of labor. II is 
principal efforts were, however, directed to the moral 
and spiritual improvement of the community. His 
labors were all made subordinate and tributary to this 
one great object. On the Lord’s-day he carefully in- 
structed them in the principles, doctrines, and duties 
of the Christian religion, and neglected no opportunity 
of improving their character, reminding them of their 
natural depravity, of the necessity of repentance, and 
the consecration of all their powers to the Saviour. 
His labors on behalf of the rising generation were most 
faithful and effective. II is confidence in God was so 
strong that he commenced the erection of a school- 
house in each of the villages, although without the 
means necessary to defray the expenses. He firmly 
relied on the divine promises. Fervent in spirit and 
earnest in prayer, he felt that success was sure. His 
expectations were not disappointed. Assistance came 
from various directions, and the people cordially sup- 
ported him in his measures. The buildings were : erect- 
ed, teachers were specially prepared for their work, 
and evidences of a marked change in the community 
were everywhere visible. The face of the country was 
completely renovated. Poverty and misery were sup- 
planted by rural happiness and contentment. But 
Oberlin, in his desire to perfect the system of instruc- 
tion, so as to make it beneficial to all ages, having ob- 
served with concern the disadvantages from which the 
younger children suffered while their elder brothers 
and sisters were at school and their parents busily en- 
gaged in their daily avocations, presented a plan for the 
organization of infant schools, the first established of 
which there is any record. For each village he ap- 
pointed a female teacher. In the exercises, amusement 
ami instruction were blended, very much on the same 
principle on which these schools at the present day are 
conducted. Two women were employed in each school, 
one to direct the manual tasks, and the other the les- 
sons and amusements of the children, whose ages were 
from two to seven years. When they became weary, 
the teacher would exhibit and explain to them pictures 
relating to scriptural subjects, natural history, and geog- 
raphy. The children were also taught to sing hymns, 
and to avoid the use of the barbarous patois which was 
their vernacular tongue. Thus trained, in due time 
they entered the higher schools, in which a more ad- 
vanced course of instruction was adopted. He also in- 
stituted Sunday-schools. The children of each hamlet 
assembled in rotation every Sunday in the church to 
sing the hymns and to recite the religious lessons which 
they had learned during the week, and to receive the 
counsels of their minister. Besides this meeting, all 
the scholars were once a week collected at WaUlbach 
and examined in their studies. Ilis friends at Stras- 
burg contributed liberally in aid of his schools, so that 
he was enabled to procure books for a library, and also 
philosophical apparatus and mathematical instruments. 
At a certain period the scholars were required, each 
one to plant at least two trees, for the purpose of im- 
pressing upon the youthful mind the duty of contrib- 
uting something to the general prosperity. He also or- 
ganized in 1782, for the religious improvement of the 
people, a Christian Society similar to the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations of the present day. The exer- 
cises consisted chiefly of prayer and religious conversa- 
tion. Among the regulations of the society we find 
one requiring the members on the first day of every 
month to pray for the success of missions; and another 
proposing that every Sunday and Wednesday, at five 
o’clock P.M.. the members offer supplication on behalf 


of all connected with the society, that they and their 
households may be saved; also for ‘all God’s children of 
every denomination, that they maybe united more and 
more in Christ, that the kingdom of Satan may be de- 
stroyed, and the kingdom of God established among the 
heathen and nominal Christians; also for teachers and 
magistrates, for all pastors and laborers in the vineyard 
of the Lord, and for the young, that they may be pre- 
served from the seductive influences of wicked example, 
and early led to a knowledge of the precious Redeemer. 
Another of the rules required that every Saturday even- 
ing all the members should pray for God’s blessing on 
the preached Word the following day. He also selected 
various mottoes and topics which he desired the mem- 
bers to consider and remember; among them were such 
as these, “Bring forth much fruit;” “Lose no time;” 
“Love not the world, neither the things of the world;” 
“Search the Scriptures diligently.” Texts from the 
Bible were to be seen everywhere on the walls of his 
house. It was his constant aim to omit no occasion of 
doing good, or of impressing upon the heart and con- 
science important religious truths. He also established 
in his parisli a Bible Society, auxiliary to the British 
and Foreign Bible Society. Stated meetings were held 
and collections taken for the parent institution; the 
Scriptures were also read and prayer offered for the suc- 
cess of the cause. Female Bible societies were likewise 
formed, the members of which loaned the sacred volume 
to their neighbors, and read it to those who could not 
read it for themselves. Ilis success in reconciling dif- 
ferences and adjusting difficulties among the people was 
most remarkable. So much confidence was reposed in 
the integrity of his character and the judiciousness of 
his counsels that all seemed disposed to trust his de- 
cisions and follow his advice. He successfully termi- 
nated an angry controversy which had existed for 
eighty years between the peasantry of Ban dc la Koehe 
and some proprietors of the territory in reference to the 
woodland which covered their mountains. The lawsuit 
originating from this dispute was a source of constant 
annoyance, a great drawback to their industry, and a 
loss to the whole community. After years of acrimo- 
nious conflict, the contest was abandoned on terms re- 
garded by both parties as advantageous. The magis- 
trate of the province, who had so signally failed in set- 
tling the controverv, was so deeply impressed with the 
power of the good pastor that he begged him to pre- 
serve in his study the pen with which the amicable 
agreement had been signed, as a memorial of the tri- 
umph which Christian virtue and principle had secured 
over bitter prejudices and long -continued hostilities. 
During the period of the French Revolution, when al- 
most every interest suffered, and religious worship of 
every kind was interdicted, this good man was unmo- 
lested in the discharge of his faithful duties. His house 
was the asylum of the persecuted and oppressed, of the 
many who had fled for refuge from the cruel scenes 
and bloody persecutions which were elsewhere enacted. 
All men had confidence in his integrity. His consist- 
ent piety, active benevolence, and untiring energy every- 
where made a deep impression. About this time so 
deeply was his heart touched by the reports in refer- 
ence to the wretched condition of the slave population 
in the West Indies that he resolved no longer to use 
sugar or coffee, because they were the product of slave- 
labor; and this resolution he faithfully kept during the 
remainder of his life, although its observance required 
the practice of great self-denial, inasmuch as from his 
infancy lie had been accustomed to these luxuries. 
But he was so much under the influence of Christian 
principle that, no matter how great the sacrifice, he 
was ever willing to make it, in obedience to his con- 
victions of duty. The missionary spirit, also, was so 
strongly awakened in his breast, as the pathetic appeals 
reached him from distant lands, that his heart yearned 
towards those who were perishing in their sins, ignorant 
of the glad tidings of redemption through Jesus Christ. 
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When he heard of the spiritual destitution that existed 
among brethren of' his faith in the 1 nited States he 
was ready to respond to the earnest Macedonian erv, 
li Come over and help 11 s.” lie had determined to immi- 
grate to this country, where, it seemed to him, there 
was so much work to be done for the German popula- 
tion, and his arrangements were nearly completed, when 
his designs, greatly to his sorrow, were frustrated by 
the American Revolution. 11 is work evidently was 
not yet done in the Ban de la Roche, or Providence 
would have opened the way for his departure. As the 
population of the Ban increased, Oberlin introduced 
among the peasants cotton-spinning and weaving, the 
art of dyeing, and various branches of manufacture. 
The flourishing settlement began to attract attention 
from abroad, and in 1818, in testimony of bis sendees 
to mankind, and especially in the science of agriculture, 
a gold medal was presented to the worthy pastor by the 
Royal Agricultural Society of Paris. The decoration 
of the Legion of Honor was also awarded him by Louis 
XYI1I as an appreciation of his services to humanity, 
lie was visited, too, by distinguished travellers from 
different parts of Europe, who expressed their utmost 
gratification with the order and happiness whieh pre- 
vailed, and their astonishment at the great changes 
that had been effected. Oberlin’s influence over his 
parish continued to the last. As he advanced in years, 
and physical infirmities increased, he resigned to his 
son-in-law his more active duties; but there was no 
abatement of his interest in the work. With a face 
habitually serene, his life presented one of the finest 
specimens of happy old age. When he could no longer 
labor, with unfaltering devotion he prayed for his be- 
loved people ; and that no one might be passed by, he 
was accustomed to keep a list of his parishioners and 
pray for them individually; and frequently he would 
write on his door the names of such as claimed special 
attention, lest they might be forgotten, lie also spent 
a portion of his time in epistolary correspondence, and 
in writing essays on religious subjects for the instruction 
of his people. Every sentiment he uttered seemed ani- 
mated by the spirit of the Master — an earnest desire to 
do good and to fulfil the objeet of life, by simple-hearted 
faith in God and patient submission to his will. His last 
illness was brief. On the morning of June 2, 182G, in the 
eighty-sixth year of his age, and the sixtieth of his 
ministry in the Ban de la Iioehe, he gently passed to his 
rest, the place “whieh sin can never touch nor sorrow 
cloud.” As the intelligence of the good mans death 
spread through the district it was received with un- 
feigned sorrow. The peasants in a vast concourse came 
from all directions, through drenching rains and muddy 
roads, to look for the last time upon the countenance of 
their father and friend, to pay their tribute of gratitude 
and affection to the memory of him who had been so 
closely identified with their interests, and who had 
steadfastly and enthusiastically dedicated his life to 
their moral elevation. When the procession with the 
corpse, on whieh were placed the Bible from whieh he 
liad so long preached and the robes which he had worn 
in the pulpit, preceded by the oldest inhabitant carry- 
ing a cross designed to be placed by the grave, reached 
the ehurch — a distance of two miles — the mourners had 
not yet all left the house. At the funeral services in 
the church, which, although closely packed, only a 
small portion could enter, a paper written by Oberlin 
many years before in prospect of this event was read. 
Among other things, the following tender and impres- 
sive language occurs: “ God will neither forget nor for- 
sake thee, my dear parish! lie lias towards thee, as 1 
have often said, thoughts of peace and mercy. All 
things will go well with thee. Only cleave thou to 
him. Forget my name, and retain only that of Jesus 
Christ, whom I have proclaimed to thee. He is thy 
Pastor; I am but his servant. He is the Good Master 
who sent me to thee that I might be useful. He alone 
is wise, good, and almighty; 1 am but a poor, fallen, 


wretehed man. Pray, mv friends, that yon may all be- 
come the beloved sheep of his pasture. There is salva- 
tion in none other than Jesus Christ. Jesus loves you, 
seeks you, and is ready to receive you. Go to him just 
as you are. with all your sins and infirmities, lie alone 
can deliver you from them, and heal you. lie will 
sanctify and perfect you. Consecrate yourselves to 
him. Whenever any of you die, may you die in him, 
and may 1 meet you, with songs of triumph, in the 
mansions of the blessed, before the throne of the Lamb.” 

There is much that is attractive in the faithful labors 
of Jean Frederic Oberlin, and the lessons derived from 
bis useful life may be profitable in their relation to our 
own personal ell'orts to do good. There have been men 
of more brilliant talents, of greater erudition and more 
varied attainments, but few individuals have been more 
earnest and devoted to their work, or more successful in 
the influence which they wielded and the results they 
accomplished, than this humble Lutheran minister. He 
was the ideal of a good pastor — holy, harmless, separate 
from sinners; a man of warm heart and generous im- 
pulses, of great simplicity, of a frank, genial nature, 
uniform kindness, and unsullied integrity. He possessed 
energy, industry, unconquerable perseverance, and a 
wonderful power of endurance. He was a man of me- 
thodical habits, a lover of order and subordination, sin- 
cere and unreserved in bis intercourse, practical in bis 
j character, and entirely consecrated to the service of the 
Master. 1 1 is career was one scene of active benevolence 
and zealous piety, an exhibition of a loving heart, a 
blameless life, and a tireless hand. He was thoroughly 
evangelical in his views, importunate in prayer, and 
strong in faith, and strikingly illustrated in his own 
walk and conversation the power and blessedness of the 
Gospel. Notwithstanding the comparatively obscure 
and humble sphere whieh he occupied, he became the 
beloved patriarch of a renovated country and a regen- 
erated people. His fame as a philanthropist has ex- 
tended over the world, and his example has stimulated 
and guided others in their Christian efforts to advance 
the welfare and elevate the character of the race. See 
North A mer. Rev . 1831, p. 453; Princet. Repos. 1830, p. 
532; Bullet. Theol. Oct. 25, 18G9, p. 310; Neander, Ziirje 
aus dem Lehen u. Wirken des Pastor Oberlin (1835) ; Mer- 
lin, Le Pasteur Oberlin (1833); Rothert, Leben J. F. 
Oberlin' $ (1847) ; The Ban de la Roche and its Benefac- 
tor (Loud. 1820); Lutteroth, Notice sur J. F. Oberlin 
(182G); Stoeber, Vie de J. F. Oberlin (1834); Schubert, 
Ziige aus dem Leben Oberlin' s (1854); Sims, Brie f Me- 
morials of Oberlin (Loud. 1830); Memoirs of Oberlin 
(8tli ed. Lond. 1838) ; Memoirs of John Frederick Ober- 
lin, Pastor of Waldbach , in the Ban de la Roche; com- 
piled from authentic sources, ehieflv French and Ger- 
man, with a dedication and translation, bv the Rev. Lu- 
ther Halsey (N. York, 1855); Blackie, Morals, p. 270; 
Hurst’s Hagenbaeh, Ch. Hist, of the 1 8/A and 19/A Cen- 
turies , ii, 380 sq. (M. L. S.) 

Oberlin, Jeremiah James, an eminent Swiss 
educator, was an elder brother of the philanthropist 
Oberlin, and was born at Strasburg August 7, 1735. 
lie was educated at the gymnasium of that town. He 
afterwards spent a few months at Montbe'liard for the 
purpose of learning the French language, ami returned 
to Strasburg in 1750, where he prosecuted his univer- 
sity studies. He took the degree of doctor of philosophy 
in 1758, and afterwards paid considerable attention to 
the study of theology. In 17G8 he was appointed a 
teacher in the gymnasium where he had been educated, 
and in 17G3 was intrusted with the care of the library 
of tiie University of Strasburg, and obtained permission 
j to give leetures on the Latin language. In 1770 he was 
appointed professor of rhetoric, and from that time was 
accustomed to give leetures on Greek and Roman ar- 
ehasologv, ancient geography, etc. In 1778 he was ap- 
pointed extraordinary professor in the university, in 
1782 ordinary professor of logic and nietaphysies, and 
in 1787 director of the gymnasium. During the Revo- 
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lution his life was in considerable danger. lie was im- 
prisoned at the beginning of November, 1793, but ob- 
tained his liberty at the end of a few months, and again 
resumed his lectures at Strasburg, continuing them till 
his death, which took place Oct. 10, 180G. Oberlin 
was an accurate and industrious scholar, lie published 
good editions of several of the Latin classics, of which 
his Tacitus and Crcsar are considered the most valuable, 
fie had also paid great attention to the study of the 
ancient French language, and travelled more than once 
through some of the provinces of France in order to be- 
come acquainted with the different patois spoken in the 
country. lie published several works on this subject. 
He was also the author of several other works, the prin- 
cipal of which are, Dissertatio Philologica de Yeterum 
Ritu condiendi Mortuos (1757 ) : — Rituum Romanorum 
Tahnhe in vsum A uditornm (1774; reprinted in 1784): 
— Jungendornm Marium Fluvioniniqne omnis cevi Moli - 
mitia (1770 - 1775) : — and Dissertations sur les Minne- 
singers (the Troubadours of Alsace) (1782-1789). The 
life of Oberlin has been written by Schweighauser in 
Latin, and by Winckler in the Magas. Encgeloped.(\ 807). 
— English Cyclop, s. v. 

Oberlin Theology. An impression has very gen- 
erally prevailed that the theological views inculcated at 
Oberlin College by the late llev. Charles G. Finney and 
his associates involve a considerable departure from the 
accepted orthodox faith ; and the term Oberlin Tlieol- I 
ogv was for many years supposed to embrace very seri- 
ous errors, if not “damnable heresies.” There has been, 
doubtless, much misapprehension on the subject; and 
while these teachers have held views of their own on j 
some points of metaphysical or ethical theology, and 
even of practical religion, there has scarcely been such 
divergence from the accepted doctrines of the Church 
as to warrant the idea of a new theology. 

1. The general type of doctrine inculcated has been I 
the New-Sehool Calvinism, of which the characteristic 
thought is that all responsible character pertains to the 
will in its voluntary attitude and action, and that each 
moral agent determines for himself, in the exercise of ! 
his own freedom, under the motives which gather about 
him, whatever is morally praiseworthy or blameworthy 
in his character and life; that sin is a voluntary failure 
to meet obligation, and that nothing else is sin; and 
that righteousness or holiness is a voluntary conforming 
to obligation, such as is always in the power of every 
moral agent. Anything desirable or undesirable in the 
nature or the thought or the feeling, which lies beyond 
the range of voluntary action, is not a matter of imme- 
diate obligation, and can be neither holiness nor sin. 
Ilence neither sin nor holiness can be transmitted or in- 
herited or imputed, in the sense of being reckoned to the 
account of one in whose will it has not originated. As 
punishment can be inflicted only as an expression of 
blameworthiness, no one can be liable to punishment for 
Adam’s sin, because no one can be blameworthy for any 
sin but his own ; just as impossible is it that one should 
be forgiven any sin but his own. 

The repentance required as a condition of salvation is 
the renunciation of sin, an obligation which presses upon 
every sinner, and which is always within his power. 
The power to sin involves the power to renounce it, and 
this voluntary renunciation of sin is the change required 
of every sinner in order to acceptance with God. The 
work of the Holy Spirit in the sinner’s conversion is a 
moral work, accomplished by the presentation of motives 
which induce repentance; and the subsequent work of 
sanctification and preservation is essentially of the same 
nature — a work accomplished by the Spirit through the 
truth. The sovereignty of God works always in har- 
mony with the freedom and responsibility of the crea- 
ture. so that one factor in man’s salvation must always 
be his own voluntary consent and co-operation. As the 
sin of one cannot be imputed to another, so neither can 
righteousness or merit. Ilence the atonement cannot 
involve the transfer either of our guilt to Christ, or of 1 


his righteousness or merit to us, but consists rather in 
such an exhibition, in the cross of Christ, of divine love 
and faithfulness, and of man’s sin and ill-desert, as to 
make the remission of penalty safe and right in the case 
of the penitent sinner. These views, in general, char- 
acterize what has been called the Oberlin Theology. 

2. The ethical philosophy inculcated by INI r. Finney 
and his associates of later years is essentially that of the 
elder Edwards, which makes the well-being or blessed- 
ness of the sentient universe the summum bonum, or ul- 
timate good ; and the voluntary regard for this good- 
respect for all interests according to their value — which 
is called benevolence, the grand element of all virtue. 
This benevolence is the love which is the fulfilling of 
the law — not a mere kindly or amiable feeling, or any 
emotion whatever, but an attitude of will giving to 
every apprehended interest its proper place ; a good-will 
exercised towards every being capable of good, begin- 
ning with God, the value of whose being is infinite, and 
coming down to the meanest of his creatures, embracing 
alike the evil and the good, the just and the. unjust. 
This benevolence is consistent with every natural emo- 
tion, involving complacency when exercised towards 
God and other virtuous beings, and displacency when 
exercised towards the wicked, but exhibiting the same 
essential character — regard for the well-being of its 
object. 

The faculty by which the primary duty of benevo- 
lence is apprehended is conscience, and its affirmation, 
in its own sphere, is inevitable and infallible. Every 
moral being affirms the duty by the very necessity of 
his nature; and in reference to primary, subjective duty, 
the utterance of conscience is forever the same, and 
always right. A being whose conscience failed in tBiis 
respect w'ould cease to be a moral being. In all execu- 
tive action — the carrying out of the benevolent attitude 
of the will in the performance of relative duties — the 
judgment must decide what on the whole will tend to 
promote w'ell-being, or the good ; then conscience follows 
the judgment, and enjoins the performance of this ap- 
prehended duty as an expression of benevolence. But 
the judgment is fallible; and there may be and often is 
misjudgment on the subject of outward or objective 
duty, and conscience may thus require us to do what is 
outwardly wrong. Still we must follow the best judg- 
ment we can obtain, and the error is a mistake, and not 
a sin. The moral character is right while the con- 
science is followed in the maintenance of the benevolent 
attitude. Blameworthiness can be involved only in a 
failure in this required ultimate attitude of the will. 
Hence a moral being always knows his duty — that 
which is immediately binding upon him ; and meeting 
this duty he is truly conscientious, and at the same time 
truly righteous. His mistakes are not sins. They re- 
quire correction, enlightenment, not forgiveness. 

Thus the voluntary attitude called benevolence is 
the constant element in all virtuous character, and the 
source of all virtuous action. It is the root of all the 
particular virtues, and constitutes the virtuous element 
in them all. Justice, mercy, obedience, veracity, and 
the like, become virtues by being expressions of benev- 
olence under varying conditions, and they cease to be 
virtues when the benevolence fails. All duty finds its 
binding force and its limitations in the primary duty of 
benevolence. In this all duties must forever harmonize. 
The duty of benevolence is apprehended intuitively and 
rationally in connection with the idea of well-being, 
and can never fail to be duty to every moral being. 
It is seen to be binding from its own inherent nature, 
irrespective of all tendency, while all executive action 
prompted by benevolence is seen to be duty only on 
condition of its tendency to promote well-being. In 
this respect the Oberlin view is distinguished from ev- 
ery scheme of utilitarianism. 

As benevolence is the W'hole of virtue, so the refusal 
to be benevolent is the whole of sin, whatever the mo- 
tive which induces this refusal. These motives are 
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always the solicitations of impulse, desire, or passion, 
which turn the will aside from the requirements of be- 
nevolence. The sin takes its form from the immediate 
impulse to which the will subjects itself; but the essence 
of the sin is the refusal to assume that benevolent atti- 
tude which reason or conscience requires. The sinner 
then is not pursuing his own good as his supreme end. 
Ife sacrifices duty and his own good alike, in his subjec- 
tion to an unworthy impulse, lie is “ carnally minded” 
— cares for the flesh or the desires. Benevolence re- 
quires him to regard his own well-being as well as that 
of his neighbor, but he sacrifices both in his voluntary 
subjection to desire. Every moral being, in the exercise 
of his freedom, stands between the motives which the 
reason presents, which urge to benevolence — regard for 
the well-being of God, and of the sentient universe be- 
cause of its value — and the motives which the desires or 
impulses present, urging to self-gratification immediate 
or more remote, to the neglect of the true good of him- 
self and of the universe at large, including the Creator. 
The character and action determined by the motives of 
the reason are right — they meet obligation; determined 
bv the motives of the flesh — the desires and passions — 
they are wrong, and are in violation of obligation. The 
righteousness on the one hand and the sinfulness on the 
other must lie in the voluntary attitude assumed in the 
acceptance of one or the other class of motives which 
address the will; and this character, right or wrong, 
remains while the voluntary attitude remains, whether 
the circumstances admit of outward action or not. Vir- 
tue or righteousness lies in that primary attitude of 
benevolence, and virtuous action is tire action which 
springs from benevolence. Sin is in the refusal to be 
benevolent, and sinful action is the expression of the 
unbenevolent will in the outward life. 

Thus it is a peculiarity of the Oberlin ethical philos- 
ophy to regard virtue, or righteousness, and sin as in 
their own nature antagonistic to each other, each being 
contradictory of the other, and necessarily exclusive of 
it. Virtue being benevolence, and sin the refusal to 
be benevolent, they cannot coexist in the same will. 
The will must be, at any given time, wholly in one at- 
titude or the other. They may alternate, one giving 
place to the other, but in the unity of action which of 
necessity belongs to the will they cannot coexist. The 
supposition of coexistence involves essentially a twofold 
personality, capable of maintaining at the same instant 
contradictory ultimate attitudes of will. Hence the 
sinner, in turning from his sin, discards it utterly for 
the time being, and yields his whole will to God; and 
the good man, falling into sin, fails utterly in the benev- 
olent attitude of the wilt; and, so far as his moral ac- 
tion is concerned, during that lapse he is wholly wrong. 
Many of his former experiences and plans and execu- 
tive purposes may remain unchanged; but the element 
of righteousness — the benevolent attitude of the will — 
is at the time wholly wanting. 

3. This view of moral action as necessarily either right 
or wrong, and of moral character as necessarily, at any 
given time, either one thing or the other, has shaped 
what has been known as the Oberlin doctrine of sancti- 
fication. The view first promulgated at Oberlin by Mr. 
Finney and others was based upon the prevalent idea 
that somewhat of sin still remains in the character and 
action of the converted man, coexisting with his obe- 
dience. The problem of sanctification must be to elim- 
inate this remnant of sin, and make the obedience entire 
and permanent. This view led to the idea of a special 
experience, corresponding with the original conversion, 
in which the Christian rises from a partial to a complete 
obedience. The attainment of this condition must be 
always possible and obligatory, just as the original con- 
version was possible and obligatory to the sinner. The 
only difficulty in the way must be a partial and imper- 
fect faith. On this view, there would be two classes of 
Christians — the simply converted, rendering a partial 
consecration and obedience, and the entirely sanctified, 


whose consecration and obedience are entire. The 
preaching of the privilege and duty of entire sanctifica- 
tion, as thus apprehended, in the community at Oberlin, 
led to a very general quickening of the religious life, 
and to many marked experiences regarded at the time 
as the experience of entire sanctification. But in the 
fuller development of the conception of moral action as 
necessarily simple, forbidding the coexistence of sin and 
holiness, a restatement of the doctrine of sanctification 
became necessary. In this view conversion necessarily 
becomes entire consecration, and obedience and faith, as 
moral exercises, are necessarily complete. The difficulty 
with the regenerate soul is not that he has made only 
a partial surrender of his will, but that he is weak and 
temptable and inexperienced, liable at any moment to 
lapse into sin under the pressure of temptation. ►Sanc- 
tification, then, becomes a growth, an attainment of ex- 
perience and strength, not to be found in one special 
experience, an instantaneous rising from a partial to 
an entire consecration, but in the attainment of stabil- 
ity and strength and spiritual power by successive en- 
lightenments and baptisms of the Spirit, and by ‘‘patient 
continuance in well-doing.” Xo clear line of division can 
separate sanctified and unsanctified Christians. Every 
believer is sanctified in the sense of being entirely conse- 
crated ; and there are as many degrees of enlightenment 
and strength and stability as there are varying experi- 
ences in the Church of God. With this clearer view of 
the nature of moral action, the inculcation of the attain- 
ment of sanctification by one special experience ceased 
to be a feature of the religious instruction at Oberlin. 
The baptism of the Spirit is still presented as an object 
of faith and prayer, the standing promise of Christ to 
his people, affording to him who receives it light and 
strength and stability. 

4. The theoretical and practical views maintained at 
Oberlin may be gathered from the following publica- 
tions: The Oberlin Evangelist (Oberlin, 1839-1802. 24 
vols.) ; The Oberlin Quarterly Review (ibid. 1845-1849, 
4 vols.); Finney's Systematic Theology (ibid. 1845, 1840, 
2 vols.; republished in London, 1851, 1 vol.); Accepta- 
ble Holiness and The Gift o f the Holy Ghost (two small 
vols. by Prof. Morgan [ibid. 1875]); Fairchild's Moral 
Philosophy (N. Y. 1809). See also Xcic- Englander, Oct. 
1872, art. vi ; Bullet . theol. 1809. Dec. 25, p. 310; Ilanck, 
Theol. Jahresbericht, 1809, ii, 05. (J. II. F.) 

Oberndorfer, Celestin, a German Homan Cath- 
olic theologian, was born at Landshut in 1724. lie 
joined the Benedictines, an 1 became successively pro- 
fessor of logic, then of natural philosophy, and after- 
wards of theology in the College of Freysing. lie died 
in 1765. lie wrote, Scholee catholicorum, turn philoso- 
phia, turn thcologia propter suam, quam in docendo usur- 
pant , etc. (Freysing, 1750, 2 pts. 4to) : — Rcsolutiones ex 
psychologia et theologia natural i (ibid. 175S, 4to) : — 
Brevis apparatus eruditioms de fontibus theologies 
(Augsb. 1760, 5 pts. 4 to) : — Theologia dogmatico-histo- 
rico - scholastica (Freiburg, 1702-1765, 5 vols. 8vo) : — 
Sy sterna theologia; dogmatico-historico-criticum (Frey- 
sing, 1762-1705, 5 vols. 8vo) ; Zacher added seven more 
volumes to this work. See Baader, Lexikon Baierischer 
Schriftsteller ; M ousel, Lexikon. — Hoefer, Xouv. Biog. 
Generale, xxxviii, 401. 

Oberrauch, Anton Nicolaus (called also ffercu- 
lanus), a Homan Catholic theologian of note, was barn 
in the Sarnthal, in Tyrol, Dec. 5, 1728. 11 is early edu- 
cation he received at Imispruck, where he studied phi- 
losophy and theology. In the year 1750 he joined the 
Order of Franciscans, and continued his studies until 
the year 1756. After having been engaged as an in- 
structor in the Franciscan monastery for some years, in 
1762 he was appointed professor of theology at Botzen ; 
from 1763 to 1765 lie lectured on ecclesiastical law at 
Halle ; from 1766 to 1782 he occupied the chair of moral 
theology at Innspruck, and died in 1808 at the monastery 
of Schwaz. He wrote, besides several smaller works, 
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Institutiones justifies Christianas s. theologia moralis 
(1774-75,8 vols.; 2d ed. 1796), whieh had the honor 
of being plaeed in 1797 on the Index librorum prohibi- 
torum : — Tradatus de lege Dei (sterna (177G). He also 
left in BIS. pretty well advanced De Juventutc religiose 
edueanda . See Theologisches Universal- Lex ikon, s. v.; 
Jdcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten - Lex ikon. in the supple- 
mentary volume of Rottermund, v, 895; De Luca, Ge- 
lehrtes Oesterreich , i, 1 ; Nova Bill. Eccles. Friburgensis , 
1775, No. 28; Wetzer und Welte, Kirchen-Lexikon , vii, 
G79, G80; Waitzenegger, Gel.- u. Schriftsteller-Lexikon 
d, deutschen Kath. Geistlichkeit , ii, 47-71. (B. P.) 

Oberthiir, Franz, Dr., a noted Roman Catholic 
theologian, was born at Wurzburg Aug. 0, 1745. Pat- 
ronized by the bishop, Adam Frederick, count of Seixs- 
heim, he was admitted into the Julius Hospital at 
Wurzburg, where from 17G3 to 1771 he studied philos- 
ophy, theology, and law, and was afterwards sent by his 
patron to Rome, in order to complete his studies there. 
In 1773 he was appointed counsellor of curaev and con- 
sistory, and in 1774 he was eleeted professor of dogmat- 
ics at Wurzburg. In 1782 he was appointed spiritual 
counsellor and head of the city schools, in which posi- 
tion he labored especially with a view to reformation. 
On account of the liberal dogmatic views which Ober- 
thiir expounded in his Idea biblica ecclesue Dei, a divi- 
sion was caused between him and his bishop. Oberthiir 
was tendered another position instead of his professor- 
ship, which offer he, however, refused; but he was finally 
deprived of his position in 1803, and again in 1809, at 
the new organization of the university. In 1821 he 
was appointed as theologian of the chapter, which posi- 
tion he held until his death, Ang. 30, 1831. Oberthiir 
was a very learned man, of a practical and catholic 
mind, who not only had the wants of the students at 
heart, but also those of the common people, to enlarge 
whose ideas was one of his main objects in life. In 
this his reformatory movement he also perceived the 
good in those who were not of his own creed, and, as 
his biographer Ruland states: “Maxime est gavisus 
laudari ab iis, qui erant alienae confessionis.” Oberthiir 
was a fertile writer. He published, Dogmatics et po- 
lemics pars una (Wiirzburg, 177G) : — Idea biblica eccle- 
sice Dei (1790-1821, G vols.) : — Biblische Anthropologie 
(Minister, 1807-10, 4 vols.) : — Encyclopaedia (Wiirzburg, 
178G; derm. ed. 1828): — Methodologia (1828): — Opera 
polemics Sanctorum Patru m de rent ate religionis Chris- 
tians contra Gentiles et Judteos (ibid. 1777-92, etc., 34 
vols.). See Ruland, Series et vits professorum S. S . 
Theolog ., qui Wirceburgi a fund. Academia usque in 
ami. 1834 docuerunt (ibid. 1835); Dux, in Wetzer und 
Welte’s Kirchen-Lexikon , vol. vii, s. v. ; Theologisches 
Uni versal-Lexikon, s. v. ; Fiirst, Bibl. Jud. iii, 44 ; Briihl, 
Gesch. der Kaihol. Literatur Deutschlamls (1801), p. 713 
sq. ; Werner, Gesch. der Kathol. Theoloyie (see Index). 
(B. I>.) 

Oberto, Francesco di, was the earliest painter of 
the Genoese school, and his works are still extant. 
Lanzi mentions an altar-piece by him in the church of 
St. Domenico at Genoa, representing the Virgin between 
two angels, signed “ Franeiseos de Oberto, 13G8.” See 
Spooner, Biog. Hist, of the Fine Arts , ii, G24. 

O'beth (QjSij^r), a Graecized form (1 Esdr. viii, 32) 
of the name of Ebed (q. v.), son of Jonathan (Ezra 
viii, G). 

Obi. See Obeaii. 

O'bil (Heb. ObiV, from the Arabic abal, an 

overseer of camels ; Sept. OvfiiaQ v. r. ’A/3t«c and ; 
Vulg. Ubil), an Ishmaelite, or Arab, doubtless of the 
nomade tribes, who had charge of the royal camels in 
the time of David — an exceedingly fit employment for 
an Arab (1 Chron. xxvii, 30). As the name means in 
Arabic “ a keeper of camels,” Jerome (ii, 2) infers that 
the person had his name from his office, which has al- 


ways been a very common circumstance in the East 
(see Bochart, Ilieroz. 1, ii, 2). 

Obit (Lat. obitus, a going down, i. e. to death, there- 
fore decease), of an individual, is used in ecclesiastical 
language to designate the commemoration of a saint’s 
death ; called also his celebration, departure, falling 
asleep, or, if a martyr, his passion. The term is a con- 
traction of the phrase “Obit mortem,” i. e. he meets 
death, and is used specially to designate a funeral offiee, 
performed for the dead, and for his soul’s health, as they 
say, at certain times and places. The Assumption is 
ascribed to the blessed Virgin, the Deposition to St. 
John, from the tradition that he laid himself down in 
his grave. 

It was an early practice of the primitive Church to 
commemorate the martyrs on the anniversary of their 
death ; and when the days of persecution had come to 
an end the custom was extended, or continued to pre- 
vail in respect to others of the departed besides martyrs, 
such as relatives, friends, and benefactors. Indeed, in 
former times, under the influence of the Romish priest- 
hood, it was not uncommon for dying persons, though 
they had children to provide for or debts to pay, to 
postpone all care of relatives and other considerations, 
in order to secure for themselves masses satisfactory, 
anniversaries, obits, requiems, dirges, placebos, trentals, 
lamps, lights, and other offices to be performed daily, 
monthly, or yearly, as far as the sums left would afford, 
for the ease and help of the testator’s soul. In “relig- 
ious houses” they had a register, wherein they entered 
the obits or obitnal days of their founders and benefac- 
tors, which was thenee termed obituary. Thus in many 
colleges the obit or anniversary of the death of the 
founder is piously observed. There have been since 
the Reformation commemoration days at Oxford and 
Cambridge, on which the names of all the known bene- 
factors to the universities are proclaimed and a special 
serviee is recited. For the offices used on the occa- 
sion of these commemorations in England, see the Anno- 
tated Book of Common Prayer . Appendix to the Burial 
Office. 

Obituary. See Obit. 

Obizzini, Tommaso, an Italian Orientalist, who 
flourished in the first half of the 17th century, was born 
in Non, near Novara. He entered the Order of the 
Minor Brothers, and applied himself to the study of the 
Oriental languages. Devoted to the missions of the 
East, he went to Jerusalem in the capacity of apostolic 
commissary and guardian of a convent of his order. 
During his sojourn in the Holy Land he succeeded 
in restoring to Christian worship two churches dedi- 
cated to the Virgin and St.John the Baptist, of which 
the Turks had taken possession, and by order of pope 
Paul V he presided over a synod which condemned the 
heresies of Nestor and Eutyches, still influential in the 
East. On his return to Rome he taught for several 
years Arabic, Syriac, and Coptic in the monastery of 
St. Peter in Montorio, and formed a great number of 
missionaries. It was there that he died, according to 
Wadding, in 1G38, at an advanced age; but Achille Ve- 
nerio, one of his disciples, says expressly in the dedica- 
tion of Thesaurus, published in 1G3G, that he was no 
longer living some time previous to that date. Obiz- 
zini is also known by the name of Thomas Novariensis, 
or Nova via. BVe have of his works, Isagoge id est breve 
introductorium A rabicum in scientiam logices, cum ver- 
sione Latina, ac theses sands fidei (Rome, 1G25, 4to) : — 
Grammatica Arabica agrumia appellata, cum versione 
Latina et dilucida expositione (ibid. 1631, 8vo): this is 
a valuable edition of the Arabic Grammar entitled Ja- 
rumia , and favorably quoted by Silvestre de Sacy :— 
Thesaui'us Arabico-Syro-Latinus (ibid. 163G, 4to) ; the 
printing, superintended by Achille Venerio, is very 
faulty; this book was largely composed from a Syriac 
vocabulary whose author is Elias Barsines, a met- 
ropolitan of Nisibis, of the 11th century. See Wad- 
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ding, Script. Old. Minorum; Tirabosehi, Storia della 
letter. Ital. vol. viii. — Iloefer, Naur. Piog. Generate, 
xxxviii, 403. 

Object, in the language of metaphysics, is that of 
which any thinking being or subject can become cogni- 
zant. This subject itself, however, is capable of trans- 
mutation into an object, for one may think about his 
thinking faculty. To constitute a metaphysical object, 
actual existence is not necessary; it is enough that it 
is conceived by the subject. Nevertheless, it is cus- 
tomary to employ the term objectire as synonymous 
with real, so that a thing is said to be ‘-objectively” 
considered when regarded in itself, and according to its 
nature and properties, and to be “subjectively” consid- 
ered when it is presented in its relation to us, or as it 
shapes itself in our apprehension. Scepticism denies 
the possibility of objective knowledge; i. e. it denies 
that we can ever become certain that our cognition of 
an object corresponds with the actual nature of that ob- 
ject. The verbal antithesis of objective and subjective 
representation is also largely employed in the tine arts; 
but even here, though the terms may be convenient, 
the difference expressed by them is only one of degree, 
and not of kind. — Chambers, Cgclop. s. v. 

Objections to Christianity. See Apologetics. 

Objective is a term which, like the preceding 
(i. e. object), is much used in scholastic theology for 
the purpose of expressing that phase of anything which 
comprehends its existence, but of excluding that phase 
of anything which comprehends our knowledge of it. 
Thus applied, the energy of thought may be objec- 
tively directed towards the Divine Nature : Objec- 
tively bv contemplation of the Divine Nature as in 
itself, and not as in its relation to us; i. e. our con- 
templation of it as “non ego;” subjectively, on the 
other hand, hv contemplation of the Divine Nature 
as it forms part of a system, of which “Ego” is the 
starting-point, if not the centre. Applying the illus- 
tration to faith, it will be seen that Objective faith looks 
to that in which we believe; Subjective faith to that 
with which we believe: the first being that phase of 
belief in God, e. g. which fixes its gaze on God as its 
object; while the second is that phase of faith which 
sees the believer in God, and the operation of his mind 
in believing. Or again, the first represents a dogma, 
the second a faculty. In the same manner the terms 
may be applied to worship. Objective worship is ado- 
ration in its purest and most unselfish form; adoration 
of God as its object, without reference to the person 
adoring. Subjective worship, on the other hand, is 
praise, prayer, or thanksgiving offered for the advan- 
tage of the subject, that is, the person worshipping. For 
a full account of the history and use of the words, see 
notes at the end of Hamilton's edition of Reid’s IToi-fo 
(Edinb. 1846). 

Oblata (Lat. for ofered ), the name of the host be- 
fore consecration. The oblatee, not consecrated, though 
blessed on the altar, were given by the priest, before 
food in the refectory, to those monks who had not re- 
ceived the sacrament. Oblatie were made in a kind of 
mould of a small pattern. Females, called sanctimoni- 
ales, had assigned to them the office of making these 
oblata ?, but always without leaven. They were occa- 
sionally placed on the bosoms of the dead. The host, 
before consecration, was cut in the form of a cross by a 
knife specially set apart for that purpose, and the ves- 
sels in which it was preserved were made in the form 
of small towers. According to the Mozarabic Liturgy, 
it was to be mystically divided into nine parts, called 
Gloria, etc. Information on these particulars may be 
obtained from Du Cange, s. v. Gloria, Laneea, Oblata, 
Panis, Turns. — Farrar, Kccles. Diet. s. v. 

Oblates (Lat. oblati, oblata, “offered up”) is the 
name of three different classes of religious bodies in the 
Roman Catholic Church, which differ from the religious 


orders strictly so called in not being bound by the sol- 
emn vows of the religious profession. 

(1.) The institution of the first of these, called The 
Oblates of St. A mbrose, was one of the many reforms 
introduced in the diocese of Milan by St. Charles Bor- 
romeo towards the close of the 16th century. The 
members consisted of secular priests who lived in com- 
munity, and were merely bound by a promise to the 
bishop to devote themselves to any service which he 
should consider desirable for the interests of religion. 
St. Charles made use of their services chiefly as mis- 
sionaries in the wild and inaccessible Alpine districts 
of his diocese. lie drew up their constitutions, which 
were revised by St. Philip Neri (q. v.) and St. Felix 
Cantalici, and approved repeatedly by the papal see. 
This institute, which had many establishments at Milan, 
Verona, and other parts of Northern Italy, still exists, 
and has recently been introduced into England by car- 
dinal Wiseman, and the order possesses at present in 
London five houses, and serves four city missions. 

Attached to the London oblates, but distinct from 
them in idea and institutes, is St. Joseph's Society of the 
Sacred Heart for Foreign Missions, with a central house 
at Mill Hill, near London, and intrusted by pope Pius 
IX with the spiritual care of the freed men of the United 
States. All missionaries educated by St. Joseph’s Soci- 
ety leave Europe for life, devoting themselves ’to non- 
European races. They make vows of obedience, and 
bind themselves to practice evangelical poverty, and to 
go wherever sent. This society counts (1875) twelve 
priests and thirty students in divinity from men of all 
nations. They have three missions to blacks exclu- 
sively, in Baltimore, Charleston, and Louisville. Bishop 
Herbert Vaughan, of Salford, is the superior general. 

(2.) Another institute, confined to females, is the Ob- 
lates of the blessed Virgin Mary , a body of French or- 
igin, which arose in the present century, and has been 
very widely extended. Their chief object is to assist 
the parochial clergy, by holding missions for the relig- 
ious instruction of the people in any district to which 
they may be invited. This body was approved by pope 
Leo XII Feb. 17, 1826. They have been established in 
England and in Ireland, the British colonies, the islands 
of the Pacific, and the United States. Called to Canada 
in 1841, they immediately occupied in the extreme 
north and west of British America the old Jesuit mis- 
sionary posts, and extended their labors to the remotest 
tribes. In Canada they have several colleges, semina- 
ries, and academies, with a constantly increasing body 
of priests. They also have numerous establishments in 
Northern New York, Minnesota, Texas, and Washing- 
ton Territory. Other similar institutes might be enu- 
merated, but the constitution of all is nearly the same. 

(3.) There is also a female institute of oblates, which 
was established in Rome, about 1440, by St. Francisca 
of Rome, and which consists of ladies associated for 
charitable and religious objects, and living in commu- 
nity, but bound only by promise, and not by vow. 

(4.) There are besides the Oblates Sisters of Providence, 
a sisterhood of colored women, founded at Baltimore in 
1825 by the Rev. II. Jowbert, for educating colored 
girls, taking charge of colored orphans, and attending 
to the general needs of the colored people in the United 
States. These sisters were approved by Gregory XVI 
in 1831. Their mother house is in Baltimore. 

Oblates was also the name of those children who 
were dedicated from infancy to the cloister (the parents 
wrapped their boy’s hand in altar-cloth, with a petition), 
and of the dying who assumed the cowl. In 1191 Ce- 
lestine III freed children from such vows. See the art. 
C onver si in Wetzer u. Welte, Kirchen-Lexikon ; Ranke, 
Hist, of the Papacy, i, 270 ; Alzog, Kirchengesch. ii, 422 ; 
Barnum, Romanism, p. 437. (J. ll.W.) 

Oblati. See Oblates. 

Oblation is the rendering frequently employed in 
the A. V. for several Ileb. words, elsewhere with equal 
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propriety rendered by the synonymous word offering 
(q. v.), and in one passage (Ezelc. xx, 40) for rSwtt, 
maseth ' (lit. a lifting up, hence a present ), as applied to 
t\\o first-fruits, in which relation only we will here con- 
sider it. “There are various regulations in the law of 
Moses respecting first-fruits, which would be of much 
interest to us could we in every case discern the precise 
object i»i view. No doubt the leading object, so far as 
regards the offering of the first-fruits to God, was that 
all the after-fruits and after-gatherings might be conse- 
crated in and through them ; and it was not less the 
dictate of a natural impulse that the first-fruits should 
be offered to God in testimony of thankfulness for his 
bounties. Hence we find some analogous custom among 
most nations in which material offerings were used. 
There are, however, some particulars in the Mosaical 
regulations which these considerations do not ade- 
quately explain. 

*• 1. First-fruits of Fruit-trees. — It was directed that 
the first-fruits of every tree whose fruit was used for 
food should, for the first three years of bearing, be 
counted ‘ uncircumeiscd,’ and regarded as unclean (Lev. 
xix, 23, 24). It was unlawful to sell them, to eat them, 
or to make any benefit of them. It was only in the 
fourth year of bearing that they were accounted ‘holy,’ 
and the fruit of that year was made an offering of first- 
fruits, and was either given to the priests (Numb, xviii, 
12, 13), or, as the Jews themselves understand, was eaten 
by the owners of it ‘ before the Lord at Jerusalem,’ as 
was the case with second tithe. After the fourth year 
all fruits of trees were available for use by the owner. 

“2. First-fruits of the Yearly Increase. — Of these 
there were several kinds: (1) The first-fruits in the sheaf 
(Lev. xxiii, 10). (2.) The first-fruits in the tico ware- 

loaves (ver. 17). These two bounded the harvest, that 
in the sheaf being offered at the beginning of the har- 
vest, upon the loth of the month Nisan; the other at 
the end of the harvest, on the feast of Pentecost. These 
two are both called niS^Pl, tenuphoth', ‘shake or wave 
offerings.’ (3.) The first of the douyh , being the twen- 
ty-fourth part thereof, which was given to the priests 
(Numb, xv, 20) ; and this kind of offering was not neg- 
lected even after the return from Babylon (Noh. x, 37). 
(4.) The first-fruits of the threshing-floor. These last 
two are called ri^^Pl. terumot/T , ‘heave-offerings;’ 
the one the ‘heave-offering of the threshing-floor,’ the 
other the ‘heave-offering of the dough.’ The words 
tenuphoth and temmoth both signify ‘shake -offering,’ 
‘ heave-offering,’ or ‘wave-offering;’ but with the differ- 
ence that the terumoth was offered by a waving of ele- 
vation, moving the oblation upward and downward, to 
signify, as we are told, that Jehovah was the God both 
of the heaven and earth ; but the tenuphoth was offered 
by waving of agitation, to and fro, from the right hand 
to the left, from east to west, from north to south ; which 
is alleged to have been in the way of an acknowledg- 
ment that Jehovah was the Lord of the whole world 
(see Godwyn, Moses and Aaron, vi,2, p. 214, 215; also, 
Lewis, Oriyines, i, J43-14G).” — Kitto. See First- 
fruits. 

OBLATION (Christian) designates an offering to 
God, in certain ecclesiastical senses. 

1. In the sacramental service of the Church of Eng- 
gland the phrase “alms and oblations” occurs in the 
prayer for the Church militant, and evidently refers to 
a very ancient custom. “ In the primitive Church, at 
the administration of the Lord’s Supper, communicants 
were required to bring certain oblations, 7 rpo< 7 fpopai, or 
presents, oibpa, of bread and wine. These were some- 
times presented by persons who did not communicate. 
The bread and wine were enveloped in a white linen 
cloth called ‘fago,’ the wine being contained in a vessel 
called ‘ama’ or ‘ amula.’ After the deacon had said, ‘ Let 
us pray,’ the communicants carried their offerings to- 
wards the altar, which were usually takeu by a deacon, 


and, having been delivered or presented to the bishop, 
were laid upon the altar or upon a separate table pro- 
vided for their reception. This custom of offering ob- 
lation ceased generally during the I2th and 13th centu- 
ries” (Biddle). 

The rubric at the same time enjoins that if there be 
a communion, “ the priest is then, ’’just before this pray- 
er, “to place upon the table so much bread and wine as 
he shall think sufficient.” Hence it is clearly evident 
that by that word we are to understand the elements of 
bread and wine which the priest is to offer solemnly to 
God, as an acknowledgment of his sovereignty over his 
creatures, that from henceforth they may be pecul- 
iarly his. In all the Jewish sacrifices, of which the 
people were partakers, the viands or materials of the 
feast were first made God’s by a solemn oblation, and 
then afterwards eaten by the communicants, not as 
man’s but as God’s provision, who by thus entertain- 
ing them at his own table declared himself reconciled 
and again in covenant with them. Therefore the 
blessed Saviour, when he instituted the sacrament of 
his body and blood, first gave thanks, and blessed the 
elements, i. c. offered them up to God as the Lord of the 
creatures, as the most ancient fathers expound that pas- 
sage; who for that reason, whenever they celebrated 
the Eucharist, always offered the bread and wine for the 
communion to God upon the altar, by this or some such 
short ejaculation, “Lord, we offer thine own out of what 
thou hast bountifully given us.” After this they re- 
ceived them, as it were, from him again, in order to con- 
vert them into the sacred banquet of the body and 
blood of his dear Son. Consonant with this, in the first 
common prayer of king Edward VI. the priest was or- 
dered in this place to set the bread and wine upon the 
altar. But at the second review, to conciliate the ultra- 
Protestants, this ancient usage appears to have been 
thrown out. It was, however, restored at the last re- 
view of the Prayer-book in the reign of Charles IT, 
when it was ordered that the. bread and wine should be 
placed solemnly on the table by the priest himself. 
Hence it appears that the placing of the elements upon 
the altar before the beginning of the morning service 
by the hands of a lav-clerk or sexton, as is sometimes 
the practice, is a breach of the aforesaid rubric. 

2. In a more extended sense, the word “oblations” 
signifies whatever Christians offer to God and the 
Church, whether in lands or goods. It is probable that 
the practice of St. Paul incited the primitive Christians 
to offer these gifts to the Church, for he appointed every 
one of the Corinthians and Galatians to yield something 
to God for the saints every Lord’s-day; but this being 
thought to be too often, Tertullian tells ns it was 
afterwards done every month, and then ad libitum; but 
it was always the custom for communicants to offer 
something at receiving the sacrament, as well for holy 
uses as for the relief of the poor, which custom was, or 
ought to have been, observed in his day. In the first 
ages of the Church those dejwsita pietatis which are men- 
tioned by Tertullian were all voluntary oblations, and 
they were received in lieu of tithes; for the Christians 
at that time lived chiefly in cities, and gave out of their 
common stock both to maintain the Church and those 
who served at the altar. But when their numbers in- 
creased, and they were spread abroad in the countries, 
a more fixed maintenance was necessary for the clergy. 
Yet oblations were made by the people, of which, 
if offered in the mother church, the bishop had half, 
and the other was divided among the clergy ; but 
if they were offered in a parish church, the bishop 
had a third part, and no more. These oblations, which 
at first were voluntary, afterwards became due by 
custom. It is true there are canons which require 
every one who approaches the altar to make some ob- 
lation to it, as a thing convenient to be done. It is 
probable that, in obedience to the canons, it became 
customary for every man who made a will before the 
Reformation to devise something to the high-altar of 
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the church where he lived, and something likewise to 
the mother church or cathedral; and those who were to 
be buried in the church usually gave something towards 
its repairs. Hut at the great festivals all people were 
obliged to offer something, not merely if convenient, but. 
as a duty; but the proportion was left to the discretion 
of the giver; and we think with great reason, for the 
bounty of the Christians in those ages was so great that 
men built churches on their own lands, on purpose that 
they might have an equal share of those oblations with 
the clergy. This might be the reason why the emper- 
ors Constantine and Valentinian made laws to prohibit 
excessive gifts, which in those days were kept in store- 
houses built for that very purpose. Hut in succeed- 
ing ages there was little occasion for such laws, for 
the zeal of the people was so considerably abated that, 
instead of those repositories, the clergy had little chests 
to contain these gifts, till at last they dwindled into so 
small a portion that now. as a quaint writer observes, 
they can scarce be felt in the parson’s pocket. 

In the Church of England whatever is offered at the 
altar is termed an oblation. They are principally alms, 
the bread and wine for the Lord’s Supper, and prayers. 
The four days in the year — Christmas, Easter, Whitsun- 
tide, and All-saints’ day — on which oblations are more 
especially made, are called offering-days; and that por- 
tion of the Homan Catholic and English Church service 
at which time the offerings are presented is called the 
offertory (q. v.). See Hook, Ch. Diet. s. v. ; Procter, On 
Common Prayer , p. 343 ; Wheatly, On Common Prayer , 
p. 29'S ; Walcott, Sac. Archaeology , s. v. ; Siegel. Christl. 
A Iterth. (see Index in vol. iv); Wetzer u. Welte, Kir- 
chen-Lcxikon. s. v. Oblationen. 

Oblationarium, a side-table, on which the obla- 
tions of the people which had been collected by the 
deacons were placed, and from which the officiating 
minister selected what was necessary for the celebration 
of the Eucharist. See Oblation. The custom of pre- 
senting oblations ceased generally during the 12th and 
13th centuries. See Martigny, Diet, des A nt ignites Chret. 
s. v. ; Walcott. Sac. A rchceoloyy, s. v. ; Piddle, Christ. 
A ntifjuities. See Ckkoent e-taule. 

Obligation (Lat. obliyo, “to bind”) is that by 
which we are bound to the performance of any action. 
In theological science it holds a place in the doctrinal 
sphere, for it enters into the justification scheme. It is 
held that in consequence of original sin (q. v.) man 
comes into the world a debtor to divine justice, and is 
therefore under an obligation to punishment, he being 
deficient in that form of original justice in which he 
rendered to Hod all that service of love which the great 
goodness of Hod demanded. Hence the terms due and 
duty to express right conduct (comp. Hampden, Hamp- 
ton Lectures , vi, 293). 

Obligation, as a moral factor, is generally distin- 
guished as internal or rational and external or authori- 
tative, according as the reason for acting arises in the 
mind of the agent, or from the will of another who has 
a right or authority to prescribe rules to others. Hishop 
Warburton ( Dir. Ley. bk. i, § 4), however, has con- 
tended that all obligation necessarily implies an obligor 
different from the party obliged; i. e. moral obligation, 
being the obligation of a free agent, implies a law: ami 
a law implies a lawgiver, and that therefore the will of 
Hod is the true ground of all obligation, strictly and 
properly so called. The perception of the difference 
between right and wrong can be said to oblige only as 
an indication of the will of God. This seems reasona- 
ble indeed when we consider that our sense of rectitude 
springs out of a regard for and knowledge of him who 
is perfect. True, mor<d obligation is that by which we 
are bound to perform what is right, and to avoid what 
is wrong. Various, however, have been the opinions 
concerning the ground of moral obligation, or what it 
arises from. One says, it is a moral necessity of doing 
actions or forbearing them; that is, such a necessity as 


whoever breaks through it is ipso facto worthy of blame 
for so doing; another regards it as springing from the 
moral fitness of things; another, from conformity with 
reason and nature; another, from agreement with truth; 
and another, from expediency and promotion of the 
public good. A late writer has defined obligation to be 
‘•a state of mind perceiving the reasons for acting, or 
forbearing to act.” Hut we confess this has a difficulty 
in it to us, because it carries with it an idea that if a 
man should by his habitual practice of iniquity be so 
hardened as to lose a sense of duty, and not perceive 
the reasons why he should act morally, then he is under 
no obligation. And thus a depraved man might say he 
is under no obligation to obey the laws of the laud, be- 
cause, through his desire of living a licentious life, he is 
led to suppose that there should be none. Evidently a 
difference should be made between obligation and a sense 
of it. Moral obligation, we think, arises from the will 
of God, as revealed in the light and law of nature, and 
in his Word. This is binding upon all men, because 
there is no situation in which mankind have not either 
one or the other of these. We find, however, that the 
generality of men are so far sunk in depravity that a 
sense of obligation is nearly or quite lost. Still, how- 
ever, their losing the sense does not render the obliga- 
tion less strong. “Obligation to virtue is eternal and 
immutable, but the sense of it is lost by sin.” Believ- 
ing this, we do not accept the theory of those thinkers 
who lose sight altogether of man’s perception of rec- 
titude, and give undue, if not exclusive, prominence — 
e. g. Locke {Life, by Lord King, ii, 129), Warburton, 
Horsley, as well as Haley and his followers — to the re- 
wards and punishments of a future life, as prompting to 
the practice of virtue. For although God, in accommo- 
dation to the weakness of our nature and the perils of 
our condition, has condescended to quicken us in the 
discharge of our duty by appealing to our hopes and 
fears, both in regard to the life that now is and that 
which is to come, it does not follow that self-love, or a 
concern for our own happiness, shotdd be the only, or 
even the chief spring of our obedience. On the con- 
trary, obedience to the divine will may spring from 
veneration and love for t he divine character, arising 
from the most thorough conviction of the rectitude, 
wisdom, and goodness of the divine arrangements. 
That this, more than a regard to the rewards of ever- 
lasting life, is the proper spring of virtuous conduct, is 
as plain as it is important to remark. To do what is 
right merely for the sake of everlasting life is evidently 
acting from a motive far inferior, in purity and power, 
to love and veneration for the character and commands 
of him who is just and good, in a sense and to an extent 
to which our most elevated conceptions are inadequate. 
That which should bind ns to the throne of the Eternal 
is not the iron chain of selfishness, but the golden links 
of a love for all that is right; and our aspirations to the 
realms of bliss should be breathings after the prevalence 
of universal purity, rather than desires for our individual 
happiness. Self and its little circle are too narrow to 
hold the heart of man when it is touched with a sense 
of its true dignity, and enlightened with the knowledge 
of its lofty destination. It swells with generous admi- 
ration of all that is right and good, and expands with a 
love which refuses to acknowledge any limits but the 
limits of life and the capacities of enjoyment. In the 
nature and will of him from whom all being and all 
happiness proceed, it acknowledges the only proper ob- 
ject of its adoration and submission; and in surrender- 
ing itself to his authority it is purified from all the dross 
of selfishness, and cheered by the light of a calm and 
unquenchable love for all that is right and good. Dr. 
Adams {Sermon on the Nature and Obligation of Virtue') 
has well said, “ Right implies duty in its idea. To per- 
ceive that an action is right is to see a reason for doing 
it in the action itself, abstracted from all other consid- 
erations whatever. Now this perception, this acknowl- 
edged rectitude in the action, is the very essence of ob- 
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ligation ; that which commands the approbation of 
choice, and binds the conscience of every rational be- 
ing.” Mr. Stewart (.1 ct. and Mor. Powers , ii, 294) has 
put it in still more powerful and concise form, viz. that 
“The very notion of virtue implies the notion of obliga- 
tion." See Sanderson, De Juramenti OUigatione , pra> 
lect. i, sec. 11; l)e Obligatione Conscientice , pneleet. v ; 
Whewell, Morality , bk. i, cli. iv, p. 84-89 ; King, Essay 
on Evil , Prelim. Dissert, see.; Dr. Chalmers, Bridgewater 
Treatise , i, 78; Warburton, Legation, i, 38, 46, etc.; Pa- 
lev, Moral Philos, i, 54; Robinson, I’ref. to vol. iv of 
Saurin’s Sermons; Mason, Christian Morals , ser. 23, ii, 
256; Doddridge, Led. leet. 52; Grove, Philos, ii, 66; 
Cudworth, Intett. System , ii, 505, 636, et al. ; Dr. Hush- 
nell on the Vicarious Sacrifice, and review thereof in 
the Christian Examiner, May, 1866, art. v; Krauth’s 
Fleming, Yocab. of Philos, s. v. See Right; Sanc- 
tion. (J.H.W.) 

Obligation, Feasts of, a name in the Romish 
Church of holy days on which work is suspended. In 
1362 forty-one were cited, including Christmas, Circum- 
cision. Epiphany, Ascension, Pentecost, and Easter (each 
with the following three days), Good Friday, St. Stephen, 
John the Evangelist, Iloly Innocents, Purification, An- 
nunciation, St. Mark, St. Philip and St. James, John the 
Baptist, St. Peter and St. Paul, St. James, St. Bartholo- 
mew, St. Matthew, St. Michael. St. Luke, St. Simeon and 
St. Jude, All Saints, St. Andrew, St. Thomas the Apostle, 
Invention of Holy Cross, St. Thomas the Martyr, Corpus 
Christi, Translation of St. Thomas the Martyr, St. Mary 
Magdalen, Assumption, St. Lawrence, Nativity of the 
Blessed Virgin, Exaltation of the Holy Cross, St. Nicho- 
las, Conception of the Blessed Virgin Mary, the dedica- 
tion of the church, the patron saint of the church, and 
feasts ordained by the ordinary. In Worcester diocese 
the labor of the plough only was allowed on seven saints’ 
da\ r s, and women’s work was forbidden on the feasts of 
St. Agnes, St. Lucy, St. Margaret, and St. Agatha. 

In the United States of America the “holy days of 
obligation,” though they hold a very prominent place 
in the estimation and practice of Roman Catholics, have 
been reduced to the following: The Circumcision of our 
Lord (January 1), The Epiphany (January G), The An- 
nunciation of the Blessed Virgin Marv (51 arch 25), The 
Ascension of our Lord (see above), Corpus Christi, The 
Assumption of the Blessed Virgin Alary (August 15), 
All Saints (November 1), Immaculate Conception of 
the Blessed Virgin Alary (December 8), Nativity of our 
Lord, or Christmas (December 25). (Sundays, and the 
feasts which fall on them, are not included in this enu- 
meration.) In some Western dioceses the Circumcision, 
Epiphany, Annunciation, and Corpus Christi are not 
even regarded as holy days of obligation. See Bar- 
mim, Romanism as it is, eh. xvi; Walcott, Sacred Ar- 
chaeology (Loud. 1868), p. 407. (J. H.W.) 

Obnai'm. See Stools. 

O'both (Ileb. Oboth', finx, water- shins, i.e., accord- 
ing to Fiirst, hollow j)asses ; Sept. ’QfiwS v. r. £w/3w3), 
the forty-sixth station of the Israelites on their way to 
Canaan, near Aloab (Numb, xxi, 10, 11; xxxiii, 43, 44), 
between Punon and Ije-abarim ; probably south of the 
Dead Sea, possibly near Wady el-Ghuweit. See Ex- 
ode. 

Obotrites, Conversion of the. See Slaves; 
Vicklinfs. 

Obreclit, Ulricii, a learned German philosopher 
and jurist, was descended from a noble family, and was 
born July 23, 1646, at Strasburg, where he had his first 
educational training, and then proceeded to learn the 
elements of the sciences at Alontbeliard and Altorf. 
He inherited both the inclination and taste of his an- 
cestors, who were all distinguished by the posts they 
held either in the university or in the senate of Stras- 
burg. The study of the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew 
tongues was almost the tirst amusement of his in- 


faney; and he learned French, Spanish, and Italian by 
way of play or diversion. At fifteen he was so good a 
rhetorician that he was ordered to compose and pro- 
nounce a Latin speech in public, which he performed 
with universal applause. The method prescribed by 
his preceptors was to suffer him to read only the an- 
cient authors, that so he might draw the principles of 
eloquenee from Demosthenes, Cicero, Quintilian, Longi- 
nus, ete. lie also pursued the same plan in his course 
of philosophy. Plato, Aristotle, with all that we have 
of Pythagoras, were the authors which they put into 
his hands. But the principal bent of his studies lay to 
jurisprudence and history, in both of which he excelled, 
and tilled the chairs of both in the university with great 
distinction. Yet such a multiplicity of sciences did not 
render his ideas confused; everything was ranged in 
exact order in his mind; and he surprised the world 
not more with the prodigious extent of his knowledge 
than with his admirable neatness in delivering it. As 
soon as he had taken his licentiate’s degree, he resolved 
to travel abroad for further improvement. With this 
view he went first to Vienna, in Austria, thence he passed 
to A'eniee, where his chief pleasure consisted in visiting 
the libraries and learned men. At his return from 
Italy his friends induced him to settle at Strasburg, 
and he gave himself up to authorship and to teaching 
in the university in law and history. Hitherto Obreeht 
had professed the Protestant religion; but the king of 
France having made himself master of Strasburg, and 
going there in person with the whole court, Air. Pelis- 
son, who came among them, and who was acquainted 
with him, made it a business to find Obreclit out, and 
to discourse with him upon that subject; and his con- 
version was completed by the Jesuits, who were estab- 
lished at Strasburg by Lewis XIV. Obreeht abjured 
his religion in 1684 at Paris, and put the instrument 
into the hands of the bishop of Aleaux. Upon his re- 
turn to Strasburg he resumed his profession in the law; 
and it was about this time that he wrote the notes 
which we see in some editions of Grotius, De jure belli 
ac pacts . In 1685 the king of France nominated him 
to preside, in his majesty’s name, in the senate of Stras- 
burg, w ith the title of pnetor-royal, in imitation of the 
old Romans; and from that time Obreeht applied him- 
self entirely to public affairs. The judges of Strasburg, 
according to the principles of the Reformed religion, 
were empowered to dissolve marriages in case of adul- 
tery, and to enable the injured party to marry again. 
In opposition to this custom, Obreclit translated into 
the German tongue St. Austin’s book of adulterous mar- 
riages, and obtained from the king a prohibition, upon 
pain of death, either to tolerate or solemnize the mar- 
riage, for the future, of any persons that w'ere separated 
or divorced for adultery. This edict was made in 1687 ; 
and in 1688 Obreeht translated into Iligh-Dutch the 
treatise of father Dez Primier, rector of the Jesuits at 
Strasburg, entitled The Re-union of the Protestants of 
the Church of Strasburg to the Catholic Church. For 
the rest, although by the rights of his pnetorship every- 
thing done in the senate must necessarily pass through 
his hands, yet he w r as so expeditious and so good a 
manager of time that there w\as some little left for his 
studies, which served him as a refreshment from the 
fatigue of business; and several valuable publications 
of his date from this period. But as all these things 
could not be done without even trespassing upon the 
time for his necessary meals, his health became un- 
avoidably impaired, and his life was suddenly brought 
to a close in 1701. We have other publications of his, 
besides those already mentioned, which are of interest 
to ns: De verm philosophies origine: — De philosopliia 
Celtica. See Nieeron, Memo ires, vol. xxxiv ; Haag, La 
France Protestante , s. v. (J. 1 1. W.) 

Obregon, Bernard, the founder of the Spanish 
order of Alinorite hospital brethren, was born at Las 
Huelgas, near Burgos, Alay 20, 1540. He was at first 
a soldier, but having been converted, he devoted him- 
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self to the care of the poor in the eourt hospital of 
Madrid, lie soon found followers, and formed a con- 
gregation, which was approved by Decio Caratfa, nuncio 
to Spain in 1509. Several cities demanded members 
of the new order for their hospitals, and in 1587 they 
were intrusted with the administration of the general 
hospital of Madrid. Two years later cardinal Caspar 
Quiroga. archbishop of Toledo, received their solemn 
vows, and subjected them to the rules and habit of the 
third order of St. Francis. See Minorites. In 1592 
Obregon went to Lisbon, where he reformed the nu- 
merous abuses existing in the administration of the 
hospitals of that city, and drew up a set of rules for the 
guidance of his congregation, which was finally com- 
pleted in 1594. Upon his return to Madrid he nursed 
king Philip II through his last illness, in Sept., 1598, 
and afterwards resumed the directorship of the general 
hospital. lie died at Madrid August 6, 1599. Obregon 
wrote Instruction de enfermos, y verdadera pructica 
como se hace de aplicar los remedies que ensetian los 
medicos (Madrid, 1607, 8vo). The Spaniards call the 
members of the order Obregons . See Herrera Maldo- 
nado, Viiu de Bernardino de Obregon; Dom de Guber- 
natis, Orbis seraph tens, vol. ii; llelvot. Hist, des ordres 
monastiques, vii, 321-326. — lloefer, Xoui\ Biog. Gene- 
rate . xxxviii, 406. (J. N. P.) 

Obregon, Pedro de, a Spanish painter, was born 
at Madrid, according to Bennndez, in 1597. lie studied 
under Vincenzio Carducei, and gained a high reputation 
in historical painting, especially in works of an easel 
size. Palomino commends a large picture by him, rep- 
resenting the Trinity, in the refectory of the convent de 
la .Merced, and another of the Immaculate Conception in 
the church of Santa Cruz. There are some of his easel 
pictures in the collection at Madrid, where they are 
highly esteemed. Bennndez says Obregon was also an 
excellent engraver. He had two sons. Diego and Mar- 
cos, whom he instructed in the art. He died in 1659. 
There was another Pedro de Obregon, who was a mini- 
aturist, and illuminated books of devotion; he flour- 
ished about 1564. See Spooner, Bioq. /list, of the Fine 
Arts, ii, 624. 

O’Brien, James Tiiomar, D.D., a noted Irish prel- 
ate. was born in Ireland in 1792, and was educated at 
Trinity College, Dublin. He took holy orders immedi- 
ately after graduation, and soon rose to the tirst ap- 
pointments in the Church. In 1842 he was made bishop 
of Ossorv. At the time of his death, which occurred 
January 9, 1875, he was the senior bishop of the Irish 
Episcopal Church, lie is noted as the author of a work 
on Justification by Faith only (ten sermons, Loud. 1833, 
8vo\ which is “one of the best, expositions of the car- 
dinal article of the Deformed Church extant” (Lowndes, 
Brit. Lib. p. 763). He also published several minor 
works, among them one entitled A Charge (1843, 8vo, 
and often since). 

Obscene Prints, Books, or Pictures, so ex- 
hibited in public as to damage the general morality, 
are not only to be preached and prayed against, but 
also legislated against; and it is tbe duty of the Chris- 
tian public to see that the laws now on the statutes 
be faithfully executed and strengthened, to prevent the 
demoralization of the masses from this source. In 
(.rent Britain the laws are very strict; in the United 
States they might be greatly improved. In recent years 
a Mr. Comstock, of New York, has given much time to 
the suppression of the nefarious trallic in obscene publi- 
cations of all kinds, and has rendered great service to 
the general American public. 

Obscurantists (Lat. obscurare, “ to darken, ob- 
scure”) is the term originally applied in derision to a 
party who are supposed to look with dislike and appre- 
hension on the progress of knowledge, and to regard its 
general diffusion among men, taken as they are ordi- 
narily found, as prejudicial to their religious welfare, and 
possibly injurious to their material interests. Of those 


who avow such a doctrine, and have written to explain 
and defend it., it is only just to say that they profess 
earnestly to desire the progress of all true knowledge 
as a thing good in itself: but the}’- regard the attempt 
to diffuse it among men, indiscriminately, as perilous 
and often hurtful, by producing presumption and dis- 
content. They profess but to reduce to practice the 
motto, 

“A little learning is a dangerous thing.” 

It cannot be doubted, however, that there are fanatics 
of ignorance as well as fanatics of science. There are 
religious, political, scientific, and artistic obscurantists. 
In the Reformation period the Humanists (q. v.) called 
those zealots who opposed all innovation Obscurantists. 

Obsequens, Junius, an ancient sage who flourish- 
ed some time in the early Christian period, is principally 
known as the author of a work entitled Be Prodigiis , or 
Prodigiorum libellus . The work affords no biographical 
data, and there is not accessible from any other source 
anything which may reveal a knowledge of him person- 
ally, not even as to the place of his birth nor the time 
when he lived. Yossius thinks him anterior to Paul 
Orosius, and Sealiger claims that St. Jerome made some 
use of this work; but these are mere suppositions. Ob- 
sequens was not a historian, but a compiler. His work, 
of which a fragment only remains, is a collection of 
such phenomena as the Romans called Prodigia, or 
Ostenta, and which they looked upon as miraculous 
manifestations of the divine power, and as solemn fore- 
bodings of future events. It is chronologically divided, 
and the fragment we possess extends from the consulate 
of Scipio and Lrelius, in B.C. 190, to that of Fabius and 
.Elius, in B.C. 1 1 . The materials are generally taken from 
Livy, whom he sometimes copies literally. There is 
no MS. copy of his work known at present; that which 
served for the tirst edition belonged to Jodoctis of Ve- 
rona, and has long been lost. Towards the middle of 
the 16th century Conrad Woolf hard, a professor at Basle 
— better known by the name of Conrad us Lyeosthenes — 
published Obsequens's work, with a supplement. Judg- 
ing from his introduction, lie had a high aim in so do- 
ing. He says, “The Romans evinced their religious 
sentiments by the great attention they paid to marvel- 
lous phenomena and to omens, while their blindness 
was manifested by their worshipping false gods. Had 
they known the true religion, they would have surpass- 
ed in their pious zeal their descendants, who are Chris- 
tians more in name than in fact, and take no account 
of the events which Christ predicted should occur as 
the end of the world approached.” Among the recent 
omens, Lyeosthenes mentions three or four eclipses oc- 
curring in one year, comets, earthquakes in Italy, etc., 
which have made no impression upon the minds of the 
people. Their neglect of the divine warnings and their 
impious conduct have brought down upon them the 
wrath of God, who has given them up to civil war, dis- 
eases, and famine. Lyeosthenes thinks the publica- 
tion of Obsequens’s work useful, as showing the im- 
portance of the omens which people were neglecting. 
His supplement contains the phenomena observed since 
the foundation of Rome to the time when commences 
Obsequens’s fragment, taken from Livy, Orosius, etc. 
The first edition of Julius Obsequens was published by 
Aide (Venice, 1508, 8vo; reprinted in 1518), in a volume 
containing also the. letters of the younger Pliny. The 
second edition is that of Beatns Rhenanus (Strasburg, 
1514. 8vo), in a volume containing also the letters of 
Plinv. the Be riris illnstribus of Aurelius Victor, and the 
De claris grammatieis et rhetoribus of Suetonius. Rob- 
ert Estienne published the third (Paris, 1529, Svo), to- 
gether with the letters of Pliny. The first edition, to- 
gether with the supplement of Lyeosthenes, was pub- 
lished at Basle (1558. 8vo). Among subsequent editions, 
the best are those of Scheffer (Amst. 1679, 8vo) ; ( >uden- 
dorp (Leyden, 1720, 8vo); Ilase, in Lemaire’s collection 
of Latin classics (Paris, 1823). It was translated into 
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French by Georges de la Bouthiere (Lyons, 1558, 8vo), 
and by Victor Verger (Paris, 1825, 12mo) ; and into 
Italian by Damiano Maraffi (Lione, 1554, 8vo). See 
the introductions of Kapp, Lvcostheiies, Scheffer, and 
Oudendorp, in Ilase’s edition. See Hoefer, Xouv. Biog. 
Generate , xxxviii, 414; Smith, Diet, of Greek and Ho- 
man Biog. and Mythol. iii, 1-2. (J. N. P.) 

Obsequies. See Obsequium. 

Obsequium (Lat. obedience') is the unconditional 
surrender of one’s will to another’s authority, as de- 
manded of monks and nuns by their monastic vows. 
See Obedience. Also the name of the prison in which 
those who overstep their vows are put; also the office 
for the departed, and sometimes also the solemn funeral 
service. See Burial. 

Observantists (or Observant Franciscans) 
are a class of monastics much noted for the extreme 
conservatism which marks their adherence to Francis- 
can rule as established by the founder of that order. In 
the article on Franciscans has been detailed the ear- 
lier history of the controversy in that order as to the 
interpretation of the original rule and practice estab- 
lished by St. Francis for the brethren, and the sepa- 
rate organization of the two parties at the time of Leo 
X. The advocates of the primitive rigor were called 
Observantes, or Strictioris Observant ice ; but both bodies, 
although each free to practice its own rule in its own 
separate houses, were still reputed subject to the general 
administrator of the order, who. as the rigorists were by 
far the more numerous, was a member of that school. 
By degrees a second reform arose among a party in the 
order, whose zeal the rigor of the Observantists was in- 
sufficient to satisfy, and Clement VII permitted two 
Spanish friars, Stephen Molena and Martin Guzman, to 
carry out in Spain these views in a distinct branch of 
the order, who take the name of Reformat i, or Beformed. 
This body has in later times been incorporated with the 
Observantists under one head. Before the French Bev- 
olution they are said to have numbered above 70,000, 
distributed over more than 3000 convents. Since that 
time their number has, of course, been much dimin- 
ished ; but they are still a very powerful and wide- 
spread body, as well in Europe as in the New World, 
and in the missionary districts of the East. In Ireland 
and England, and for a considerable time in Scotland, 
they maintained themselves throughout all the rigor of 
the penal times. Several communities are still found in 
the tirst-named kingdom. See Chambers's Cyclopcedia, 
s. v., and the references to literature in art. Francis- 
cans ; also Mrs. Jameson, Afonast. Leg. (see Index) ; 
Burnet, Hist, of the Reformation (see Index). 

Observer of Times is the rendering in the A. V. 
of the Ileb. meonen', Deut. xviii, 10, 14 [so also 

the verb, Lev. xix, 2G; 2 Kings xxi, G; 2 Chron. xxxiii, 
6 ; elsewhere “ enchanter,” “ Meonenim,” “ soothsayer”] 
(comp. Spencer, Leg. rit. ii, 11, 3; and see Necroman- 
cer; Seer), and the superstition, intimately associated 
with astrology, and widely spread through the ancient 
world by the influence of the Oriental Magi, which dis- 
tinguishes and determines days as lucky or unlucky, 
seems to be plainly alluded to not only here, but also in 
the words onenim' Isa. ii, 6; Jer. xxvii, 9) and 

onenah' (n333?, Isa. lvii, 3), commonly rendered “sooth- 
sayers” or “sorcerers” (q. v.). Devling ( Observat . iii, 
128 sq.) finds it mentioned also in Job iii, 5 
Di* 1 ; but see Gesen. Thes. ii, 693). In Gal. iv, 10, Paul 
censures the same practice. This peculiar regard to 
days originated at a very early period. It had al- 
ready become prevalent in Greece in rhe age of Hesiod 
( Works and Days, lib] comp. 708; see Elder, Clironol. 
i, 88), and is often mentioned by later authors, both 
Greek and Homan (see, e. g., Sueton. Octav. 94 ; Nero , 
8 ; Vitell. 8). Single families had their own peculiarly 
unlucky days (“ dies atros,” Sueton. Octav. 92). Even 


between different divisions and hours of the same day 
a similar distinction was made (Theocr. i, 15; comp. 
Psa. xci, 6, in the Sept.; Hesiod. lForfo and Days , 
710 sq. ; Maerob. Sat. i, 16). The observance of days 
was not unknown to the ancient Persians (Ideler, Chro- 
nol. ii, 540) or the early Germans (Caesar, Bell. Gal. i, 
50; comp. esp. Schwebel, De Superst. ap. vett. dier. ob- 
serv. Onold, 1769; Potter, Greek Archceol. i, 753). The 
modern Jews make the second and fifth days of the 
week especially prominent (see Buxtorf, Synag. Jud. p. 
279). — Winer, ii, 56. See Divination. 

Obsignatio is, like ocppaytg, sigillum , and sirpmeu- 
lum. a term used in ecclesiastical language to designate 
the baptism, or, better, the sealing by the Holy Spirit, 
as, e. g., in Ephes. i, 13, et al. Sae Baptism ; Spirit. 

Ocampo, Florian d\ a Spanish ecclesiastic, noted 
as a chronicler, was born in Zamora in the beginning 
of the 16th century. After finishing his studies in the 
University of Alcala, where he had as his teacher An- 
tonio de Lebrina, he became an ecclesiastic, was pro- 
vided with a canonicate, and obtained the title of histo- 
riographer of Charles Y. In order to fulfil his duties he 
undertook the history of this priuee, but he had the 
ambitions idea of going back to the deluge. “As one 
might foresee,” says Ticknor, “ he lived just long enough 
to finish a small fragment of so vast an enterprise, 
scarcely one quarter of the first of his four grand divis- 
ions; but he went far enough to show that the time 
for such writings was past. Not that credulity was 
wanting — he had too much of it; but it was not the 
poetical credulity of his predecessors trusting to the 
old national traditions; it was a too ready faith in the 
bald impostures which bear the names of Berosns and 
Manetho, works discredited for half a century already, 
and which he employed as authorities, if not sufficient, at 
least probable, for an uninterrupted succession of Spanish 
kings from Tubal, grandson of Noah. Such credulity 
has no sort of chance ; and, besides, the work of Ocampo 
is in its form dry and tiresome, and, as it is written in 
a formal and heavy style, it is almost impossible to read 
it. It is little to be regretted that he has brought his 
annals of Spain only to the period of the Scipios.” He 
died in 1555. The Chronique of Ocampo (C r on ica ge- 
neral de Espaxa) appeared for the first time in Zamora 
(1544, fob) ; it was reprinted at Medina del Campo 
(1553, fob) : the best edition is that of Madrid (1791, 2 
vols. 4to). See his Life in the introductory pages of 
his works (edition of 1791); Don Josef de Kegabal y 
Ugarte, Bibliotcca de los escritores que ban sido indivi- 
duos de los scis cohgios mayores. — Iloefer, Now. Biog. 
Generate, xxxviii, 417; Ticknor, Hist, of Spanish Lit- 
erature, i, 308. 

Occam (or Ockham), Nicholas of, an English 
monastic of the Middle Ages, fiourished at Oxford in 
the first half of the 14th century. He was bred a Fran- 
ciscan, and was the eighteenth public lecturer of his 
convent in that university. He is highly praised by 
writers of his order for his learning, but Bale severely 
criticised him. See Fuller, Worthies (ed. 1840), iii, 213 ; 
Bale, De Scriptoribus Britannicis, cent, v, No. 17 ; Alli- 
bone, Diet, of Brit, and Amer. A uthors, s. v. 

Occam, William of, the last of the great scho- 
larehs in the succession of mediteval scholasticism, and 
assuredly one of the most acute, was the notable pre- 
cursor of John Wickliffe, John llnss, and Martin Lu- 
ther. 1 1 is logical perspicacity and dialectical subtlety 
earned for him the designation of the Invincible and the 
Singular (unique) Doctor. He pursued the refinements 
of eristic disputation so far as to render it impossible to 
proceed farther in the same direction. “The force of 
reason could no farther go.” But, if he “could divide 
a hair ’twixt north and north-west side,” he never con- 
sented to “change hands and still dispute.” lie was 
earnest and sincere, and concealed a large fund of solid 
sense under the familiar forms of scholastic logomachy. 
If the wondrous machine of scholasticism did not actu- 
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ally break down under the strain to which it was sub- 
jected by him. it became too complex and rigid for any 
later Ulysses to bend, and lost its availability with suc- 
ceeding generations. To this rejection of the great cre- 
ation of the Middle Ages Occam contributed in another 
mode; if he should not rather be regarded as himself, 
in this respect, the creature of the times and of the ten- 
dencies of the times. No other schoolman connected 
dialectics so closely with practical life, or linked specu- 
lation and academic disputation so intimately with the 
pressing questions which agitated contemporaneous so- 
ciety. If he did not succeed in bringing scholasticism 
home to men’s business and bosoms — an achievement 
incompatible with its nature — he did bring logic and 
metaphysics from the cloisters and from “the shady 
spaces of philosophy,” and associated them with the 
politics and the ecclesiastical transformations of the 
day. The letters of Eloise and Abelard show how the 
desiccated members and hardened sinews of technical 
ratiocination may be adapted to the poignant expres- 
sion of frenzied love — quid non cogit amor ? In the 
writings of Occam the same dry and dreary formulas 
are rendered applicable to the popular and instinctive 
aspirations of the times. Occam thus unconsciously 
gave predominance to passion, interest, rude instinct, 
and popular tendency over abstract reasoning and for- 
mal controversy, though himself preserving all the ex- 
ternals of his tribe, lie maintained himself on the 
ancient and tottering throne, but a new race was spring- 
ing around him. When the monarch of the woods had 
fallen, the undergrowth shot up into tall timber, and 
tilled t lie forest with an unlike production. The school 
of Occam survived, and the ranks of the schoolmen still 
continued to be adorned with illustrious names, such as 
those of John Gerson, cardinal D’Aillv, and others; but 
the age of the great leaders of sects had passed away, 
and the generation of the Epigoni derives distinction 
from other qualities than those which had given re- 
nown to their precursors. 

Life. — 'fhe biography of the schoolmen, from the 
nature of their pursuits, is usually jejune and obscure. 
It rarely presents the fascination which is afforded by 
the romantic story of Abelard, or the calm instruction 
which is offered bv the career of Bonaventura, or the 
angelical Thomas of Aquino. Until Occam had con- 
quered fame, and had become a power among men, few 
and trifling are the details of his career that have been 
transmitted to us, and even the chronology of his for- 
tunes is indistinct and confused. The name of Occam, 
by which he is habitually known, is derived from the 
humble hamlet of Occam, Ockham, or Okeham, which 
lay in the wastes of Surrey, and straggled along the 
southern outskirts of what is now designated as Ock- 
ham Heath. The growing population of six centuries, 
and the proximity of London, have cleared and re- 
claimed the wilderness, and improved culture has con- 
verted sterility into productiveness. At the close of 
the 13th century, and in the reign of Henry III or of 
Edward 1, when Occam was born, the country around 
his birthplace must have been a dreary tract, given up 
to black cattle and hogs, except in scattered patches 
which bad been tamed by the indomitable perseverance 
and far-reaching hope of monastic fraternities. The 
exact date of his birth has not been ascertained, but it 
may be concluded that he first saw the light before the 
13th century had entered upon its last quarter, as he 
had attained distinction, and was regius professor of 
theology in the University of Paris, in the early years 
of the 1 4th century, and died at an advanced age before 
the century had half expired, 1 lis brightness as a boy 
attracted the attention of the Cordeliers, who induced 
him to take the vows of the Franciscan Order, and who 
alTorded him the best opportunities for cultivating his 
precocious talents. He was sent by them to Merton 
College, Oxford — this great university having been 
brought into renown under the supervision of Robert 
Grosseteste, bishop of Lincoln, and the teachings of 


Frater Agnellus, Adam de Mariseo, and Roger Bacon. 
It must have been at this time that Duns Scotus, also 
an alumnus of Merton, and then at the height of his 
eminent reputation, was attracting to Oxford the thirty 
thousand pupils whom he is said to have drawn thither. 
Occam attended his courses, and became the favorite 
pupil of the Subtle Doctor ; but his own mind was of a 
bold and independent character — “ nullius addictus ju- 
rarc in verba magistri.” He did not hesitate to assail 
the positions of his teacher, and to propound keen and 
embarrassing objections. After attaining his degree he 
opened a course of lectures, and excited almost as much 
enthusiasm rfs his master, winning many hearers from 
him. Duns Scotus was the acknowledged chief of the 
Realistic School, which had long been dominant, and 
was then reigning almost without opposition. Occam 
revived the doctrine of the Nominalists, which, if not 
actually dead, had long been dormant. A violent an- 
tagonism thus arose between the Occamists and the 
Scotists — a discordance which frequently led to blows 
and wounds between the disputants. The belli teterrima 
causa may appear trivial and ridiculous to us with our 
changed habits of thought and diverse aspirations, but 
in the 12th, 13th. and 14th centuries it was neither a 
play upon words nor a fantastic difference to contend 
that abstract notions, or universals, were entia realia , 
entia intelligibilia, or entia rationality The dissension 
involved the antagonism of the profoundcst convictions, 
and was immediately implicated with the gravest ques- 
tions, religious, ecclesiastical, political, and intellectual, 
which were then agitating society, and imperatively 
demanding a practical solution. See Nominalism and 
Realism. As Protogenes divided the delicate colored 
line of Apelles by one still more delicate of different 
color, according to the anecdote reported by Pliny, so 
Occam drew still more attenuated distinctions among 
the fine and intricate lines of the logical propositions of 
Duns. Nor were these distinctions and divisions merely 
caprices of dialectical ingenuity. Occam was earnest, 
sagacious, and ardent for truth and practical results, 
under all the disguises of the cumbrous machinery of 
scholastic ratiocination. It has justly been said of him 
that “ his eager, restless, and active mind was always 
at work acquiring and testing every kind of knowledge 
that presented itself, and his subdued enthusiasm early 
marked him out as one who would become a leader 
of men. . . . The abstract dialect of the times could 
not veil his powerful, clear, and concrete vision; he 
must see everything with his own eyes ere he will be- 
lieve it or teach it. lie was full of sturdy self-depend- 
ence, which made itself felt on questions both of Church 
and State policy.” How often has it happened that the 
speculations of the great thinkers of other days have 
been slighted or misunderstood because their language 
has been forgotten and their meaning become indis- 
tinct ! 

Of course the antagonism to the Scotists was only 
gradually developed. Occam was sent to Paris, and be- 
came regius professor of theology in the university. On 
his return to England he was appointed by the Francis- 
cans one of their professors at Oxford. This office he 
was compelled to renounce in consequence of a charge of 
exciting disturbances among the students. The young 
collegians of that day were always ready for an uproar 
— even more so than in our own — whether the question 
concerned town and gown, battles, or metaphysical 
quodlibets. Occam’s bold doctrines and uncompromis- 
ing polemics might well occasion controversies and 
quarrels among doctors and disciples, especially as the 
Dominicans and Thomists mustered strong in the clois- 
ters and halls of Isis. The dates of Occam’s scholastic 
career are exceedingly obscure and uncertain, and can- 
not be exhibited with any clear consistency. They 
can be determined only by vague conjecture, or by 
known synchronism with events historically deter- 
mined. We cannot undertake their conciliation. Oc- 
cam is said to have declined the archdeaconry of Stow 
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in 1300. but to have accepted, two years later, a prebend 
at Hertford, and in 1305 to have been inducted into a 
living at Stow, which he did not resign till 1319. Dur- 
ing much of this period he was certainly in Paris; but 
benefices and residence were by no means inseparable 
in that day of papal provisions, non-obsi antes, and ex- 
emptions. It was in the first years of the 14th century 
that he engaged in the defence of the civil power, and 
obtained his earliest notoriety beyond the precincts 
of the schools by advocating the cause of Philip the 
Fair of France against the arrogant pretensions of Bon- 
ifaee VIII, and by inclining, through his advocacy, the ! 
balance in favor of secular sovereignty. lie maintained 
against the claims of the papacy the independence of 
princes in all temporal affairs, denied their subordina- 
tion to the Church, and asserted their responsibility to 
God alone. It was not the first time that temporal 
rulers had endeavored to establish a coequal authority 
with the chiefs of Christendom; it was not the first 
time that the papal pretensions had been sternly re- 
buked in formal treatises; but it was the first time that 
the doctrine had been so explicitly proclaimed within 
the circle of the ecclesiastical order. For his reply to 
the bull Unam Sanctum Occam was excommunicated, 
and he was compelled to leave France in consequence, 
about twelve years later, on the death of Philip in 1314. 
In 1322 he was elected provincial general of the Eng- 
lish Cordeliers. In this capacity he attended the gen- 
eral chapter of the order held at Perugia. In that 
council was discussed the often-debated question be- 
tween the Fratrieelli and the more worldly brethren of 
the fraternity in regard to the degree of poverty im- 
posed upon the order by its founder, and the propriety 
of ecclesiastical endowments. The question had excited 
furious discords almost ever since the death of Francis 
of Assisi, and had recently assumed portentous propor- 
tions in the revolutionary attempts of the Dolcinists, 
whose leader, Dolcino, had perished at the stake in 
1307. The more ascetic and earnest of the Mendicants 
denied the right of holding any property at. all, and ex- 
tended the denial to the whole spiritual body. The 
majority of the brethren, appreciating and enjoying the 
wealth accumulated from the fanatical admiration of 
their votaries, had curiously discriminated between cor- 
porate and individual property, between dominium and 
possession between ownership and usufruct. Divisions 
on this subject had arisen even under the administra- 
tion of Elias of Bologna, the first general of the order in 
succession to the founder. During the brief pontificate 
of Nicholas III, who had himself been a Franciscan, an 
attempt was made to settle the contention by a papal 
bull, which authorized the sodality to hold property and 
enjoy it sub tiiulo ecclesue, the actual ownership being 
considered as vested in the general Church. This de- 
cision had not proved satisfactory to the more consist- 
ent and extreme Franciscans. Further offence was 
given when the bull of Nicholas III was revoked by 
the extravagant Ad Conditorem of John XXII, which 
condemned the severance of the domain from the use. 
The whole legal doctrine of uses is connected with these 
nice ecclesiastical fictions. The question was brought 
up for re-discussion in the Chapter of Perugia. Occam, 
in concert, with Michele di Ccscna, the general of the 
order, maintained the obligation of absolute poverty — 
of total abstention from all property — asserting that 
such had been the practice of Christ and his apostles, 
and that the whole spiritual community was bound by 
their example. Ilis positions were so unlimited as to 
occasion the celebrated qiuere— Whether the dominion, 
or only the usufruct of things eaten and drunk belonged 
to the consumer. The peril to the greedy pope and to 
ecclesiastical wealth was instinctively recognised by the 
holy court at Avignon. Proximus Vealeyon ardet. John 
imposed silence on the daring and logical Franciscan; 
and. by the extravagant Cum inter , condemned his 
dogma regarding the absolute destitution of Christ and 
his apostles. The impetuous controversialist would not 


be silenced, and, leaving the narrower field of the divis- 
ions in his order, he denounced without measure the 
avarice, the wealth, the corruption, the luxury, the 
worldliness, and the arrogance of the pope and the hie- 
rarchy. lie was sustained by his general, Michele di 
Cesena. They had returned to France, and had proba- 
bly been summoned to appear before the pontifical court. 
They had been thrown into the pontifical dungeons at 
Avignon. They made their escape by the assistance 
of the emperor Louis of Bavaria, May 2G, 1328, then in 
the midst of his warfare with the pope. With the em- 
peror they found refuge, and were excommunicated for 
their flight. Pontifical comminutions had few terrors 
for Occam. His convictions and adhesions were un- 
shaken by spiritual censures, which had lost their force 
in the wild ravings of Boniface VIII, and in the outrage 
which had overtaken him. It must have been at this 
time that he promised the emperor to defend him with 
his pen, if he received in return the protection of the 
imperial sword. He fulfilled his promise, and the alli- 
ance remained unbroken. It marked an rera w hen let- 
ters became a ruling power in the world by the side of 
the Church and the State, llaureau may truly remark 
that Occam “began a revolution.” lie lived for years 
under the shelter .afforded by his imperial patron, throw- 
ing himself courageously and passionately into the 
* thickest of the strife; indefatigable in his labors, fear- 
less in his opinions, keen in discernment, ingenious in 
argumentation, honest in niotive, and quick in catching 
the aura popularis of the approaching age. To his in- 
dication, or participation, may safely be ascribed the 
repudiation of papal jurisdiction in Germany, by the 
electors at Dense, and by the Diet at Frankfort, 1338 — 
an early anticipation of Huss and Luther. Little infor- 
mation has been transmitted to us in regard to the later 
years of Occam. The time and place of his death have 
both been disputed, as has been the statement of his re- 
lief from the sentence of excommunication. Luke Wad- 
ding, in his History of the Order of the Minorites, rep- 
resents him as having died at Capua in 1350; but that 
writer stands alone in this opinion. The habitual state- 
ment is that he died in the monastery of his order at 
Munich, April 7, 1347, the year in which his protector, 

! Louis of Bavaria, also died. By some authorities, 1343 
is given as the year of Occam’s death. 

Philosophy and Writings. — Occam introduced no new 
principles into philosophy, lie did introduce a new 
spirit. The tenets on which his system rested had all 
been advocated before. lie recombined previous opin- 
ions, and placed them in a new and clearer light. He 
w r as not an Eclectic, though there is something of eclec- 
ticism in his procedure, lie has habitually been rep- 
resented as the restorer of nominalism. This has recent- 
ly been denied, and too strenuously denied. Individ- 
ual Nominalists may, indeed, be found among his im- 
mediate predecessors and older contemporaries, but they 
were few and unnoted among the multitude of Idealists 
— rari mantes in gnrgite rasto . Occam rendered nomi- 
nalism again a power in the realm of speculation: it 
became dominant in his hands, and thenceforward con- 
tinued to advance in public regard till it introduced a 
general tendency to rationalism. The Nominalists who 
follow him and issue from his school may not blaze as 
brilliantly as earlier philosophers of the Middle Ages, 
because scholasticism itself was smitten with a slow de- 
cay by the procedure adopted by the Yenerabilis Incep- 
tor ; and speculation was directed into other and broader 
channels by his impulse. It is a grave misapprehension 
to accuse the great schoolmen of wasting their powers 
over vain and abstract disputations. In their most rar- 
efied abstractions they comprehended the urgent prob- 
lems of the time, though it is with difficulty that our 
hasty glance can now discern, in their dry light, the 
vital issues of the hour. They clothed them in the cos- 
tume of the day, and the fashions have entirely changed. 
We can recognise the more obviously practical discus- 
sions of Occam and his successors, and their rapid move- 
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ment in the direction of modem thought. If Occam 
■was the last of the great, schoolmen, he was the herald 
of the intellectual revolution which produced the mod- 
ern world. What was most distinctive in his specula- 
tions was his statement of older theses iu the language 
and torms of the llyzantine Logic, lately introduced to 
the admiration of the West hv the >S Utmmuhe of Petrus 
llispamis. With the Byzantines he preceded Locke in 
recognising and exhibiting the close coherence between 
logic and grammar; he preceded Hobbes in regarding 
words as nothing more than the counters of thought — 
as voces hypothetice reprasentirce, rather than as voces 
essenfialiter significaticcr ; he preceded Hume, though 
employing different terms and ascending to higher alti- 
tudes, in insisting upon the wide difference between 
impressions and ideas. These anticipations display both 
the modern habitudes of his mind and his sceptical or 
antidogmatic tendency. Even a more notable charac- 
teristic of his philosophy was his straightforward, un- 
equivoeating application of his doctrine and dialectics 
to the questions which rent the spiritual and the secu- 
lar society of his century. If he assailed his master, 
Duns Scotus, and the Realists, he attacked, with less 
restraint, popes, hierarchs, and synods, and vulgar er- 
rors in both theology and government. “In all the 
struggles, disputes, and controversies, political, ecclesi- 
astical, and theological, with emperor, pope, and uni- 
versities, Occam was the chief actor, lie thrust him- 
self into every European strife, the biggest, burliest 
figure — a man who never seemed able to get enough of 
fighting. 11 e has put into clear and authoritative words 
every great question which men were dumbly or inar- 
ticulately striving to express; and the whole life of his 
age centres in him, and is mirrored in his conduct.” In 
the opening of his career he stood by the side of the 
haughty and tyrannical Philip le Bel of France, in the 
defence of temporal sovereignty, against the usurpations 
of the more haughty and imperious Boniface VI II. In 
the closing years of his life he maintained with equal 
resolution the eanse of the empire, in the fierce duel be- 
tween Louis of Bavaria and the popes John XXII, Ben- 
edict XIL and Clement VI. In the interval between 
these congruous extremes he stubbornly insisted upon 
the strict observance of the vows of his order, advocated 
apostolical destitution with extravagant vigor, and de- 
nounced the immoralities of popes, papal courts, and 
clergy. Excommunicated, lie disregarded excommu- 
nication, and lived under the sternest papal commuta- 
tion, perhaps dying without care for its removal. It 
will thus be seen how much more prominent and potent 
was the action of Occam than his theoretical specula- 
tions. Mis public course, however, grew necessarily out 
of his philosophy and dialectics, in combination with 
the sincere and unswerving temper of the man. 

Unfortunately, Occam’s writings are almost inacces- 
sible, and can scarcely be found outside of the rich re- 
positories of mediaeval lore and mediaeval thought in 
monastic libraries, or iu libraries plundered from mo- 
nastic collections. They have not been revealed to 
our long research, and we derive our imperfect knowl- 
edge, through many successions, from others. Before 
the middle of the 17th century Naudams lamented the 
prospect that “ the followers of Occam would be eternal- 
ly denied the sight of his works,” and declared that 
“ the hope was almost lost of ever seeing them printed.” 
They had been printed a century and a half before, but 
had become as rare as manuscripts. They may have 
been consumed in the fires and popular excesses of the 
Heformation ; but their character was calculated to con- 
sign them to early obscurity. Occam gave an impulse 
to the times, which enabled ensuing generations to leave 
him neglected oil the strand — l ’stat magni nominis um- 
bra." We must note, with such second-hand materials 
as are available, the most striking opinions of Occam, 

It has already been mentioned how strenuously he 
resisted the presumptuous demands of Boniface VIII, 
and maintained the responsibility of sovereigns to God 


alone. The papal bull, Clericis Laicos , fulminated 
against Philip the Fair, was publicly burned at Paris. 
Boniface, after a council held at Pome, issued his more 
celebrated bull, Uncim Sanctam, claiming for the Church 
an absolute and unshared supremacy. Occam, then 
rector of the University of Paris, responded, at the per- 
sonal request of the king, it is said, in the Disputatio su- 
per potestate prcelatis ecclesite atqne principibus terra- 
rum commissa, and absolutely repudiated the papal pre- 
tensions. The advocacy of the strict rule of the Men- 
dicants and of apostolical poverty produced Contra 
Johannem XXII de Paupertate Christi et Apostolorum 
A pologia , and his Defensorium. The latter has been 
styled a mediaeval A reopagitica, and declared to be 
“one of the noblest defences of the liberty of writing.” 
It brought the author, however, before the ecclesiastical 
tribunals, with what result is unknown. In defence 
of Louis of Bavaria, he wrote his Dialoyus contra Johan- 
nem XX I I pro Imperatore Ludovico IV — one of his most 
characteristic works; and in favor of his spiritual su- 
perior, .Michele di Cesena, Opus nonayinta dierum de 
| civ Hi dominio clericorum atqne monackorum . These 
tracts, however neglected, can scarcely be deemed anti- 
quated, when the like questions have been revived re- 
I cently by Le Pere Hyacinthe, Prof. Dbllinger, prince 
Bismarck, and Mr. Gladstone. 

More immediately germane to the scope of the present 
1 work, though intimately associated with the whole body 
of Occam’s doctrine, is his treatise De Sacramento A l - 
taris, wherein he impugns transubstantiation without 
positively denying it, and arrives at conclusions kindred 
with Luther’s view of the sacrament. Nominalism will 
’scarcely accord with transubstantiation; and Occam’s 
thesis, Entia non sunt multiplicanda prater necessita- 
1 tern, like Newton’s Hypotheses non Jingo , was fatal to 
fictitious quiddities and imaginary essences. The scep- 
tical attitude, without express negative of so cardinal a 
tenet, was peculiarly illustrative of the relations of Oc- 
cam’s theology to his philosophy, and reveals the peril- 
ous tendency of his speculations. He maintained the 
, irreconcilability of reason and faith, and advocated their 
divorce, alleging that knowledge and science were fal- 
lacious, and that the intuitions of faith were alone true. 
It has been intimated that this view sprung from his 
acceptance and application of the Byzantine Logic. The 
view itself is in entire consonance with the critical sys- 
tem of Kant, and is an evident prelude to the justifica- 
tion by faith alone of Luther and the Protestant Reform- 
ers. In addition to these works of a controversial char- 
acter, Occam wrote copiously on various departments 
of the Aristotelian philosophy, and also commentaries 
on the Sentences of Peter Lombard. How few of the 
schoolmen refrained from the latter task! 

Influence . — In the case of many men, who have oc- 
cupied a large space in the eyes of the world, “ the good 
they do is buried with their bones;” but in the case of 
others, and pre-eminently of Occam, all they achieved 
with their contemporaries constitutes but a small part 
of their actual service to mankind. This notice would 
accordingly be incomplete if it neglected to call atten- 
tion to the relation of its subject to his own and the 
preceding age, and to illustrate his action on the ages 
which ensued. 

Neglected and misunderstood as the long mediaeval 
period has too often been, it cherished the accomplish- 
ment of the most stupendous labor ever imposed upon 
humanity — the transmutation of the ancient into the 
modern world; the transfiguration of paganism into 
Christianity; the change from the worship of nature 
and of the manifestations of nature to the worship of 
nature’s God. Each century, iu its order, seemed to 
have its own appointed task in the elaboration of this 
grand palingenesia. The thirteenth had been the pe- 
riod of premature renovation. It had witnessed the 
culminating splendors of the Holy Roman Empire, the 
arrogance and triumph of the papacy, the glory of the 
schoolmen— Bonaventura, Albertus Magnus, Thomas 
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Aquinas, Henry of Ghent, and Roger Bacon ; it had ; 
seen the creation of the modern tongues, and had rock- 
ed the cradle of modern literature; it had reanimated 
society, and reorganized jurisprudence and legislation; 
but its activity was precocious and premature. The 
spirit of the past was still too powerful, and the shadow 
of the past lay too darkly on the nations. The great 
redintegration demanded other auspices and a fresher 
inspiration. What the 13th century attempted so bril- 
liantly to reconstruct, the 14th remoulded, undermined, 
or destroyed. It was the transition by which we swept 
into the iater day. Church and empire had been strug- 
gling for predominance: Church and empire were to 
feel each its own sceptre sliding from its weakened 
grasp under ecclesiastical discords and imperial an- 
archies — under secessions, schisms, and domestic feuds. 
The towering pride of scholasticism was to be shackled 
and degraded by the issue of her own travail, and the 
intricate but symmetrical scheme of the scholastic the- 
ologv was to crumble away under the assaults of eman- 
cipated reason and unfettered belief. The toil was long 
and arduous; the fulness of the portent was not reveal- 
ed till the 16th century had fairly opened. Occam oc- 
cupies the central position in this mighty process of 
four writhing centuries; not merely chronologically, but 
intellectually and dynamically. lie was prominent in 
all the chief lines of antagonism to the ancient spirit 
and the ancient forms. In the genius of his philosophy, 
and in his ecclesiastical and theological views, he was a. 
true creator of a school, a veritable inceptor , and en- 
titled in no slight degree to be regarded as “ anticipa- 
tor munili quem facturus erat." The freedom of Fran- 
ciscan speculation was almost proverbial. Occam was 
the front and boldest of Franciscan speculators. He 
merited in many ways the distinction of being cherish- 
ed by Luther, notwithstanding Luther’s aversion to the 
schoolmen ; and of being affectionately designated bv 
him “ Mein Meister Occam,' 1 ' “ Mein lieber J leister Oc- 
cam. ” He is said to have been the only schoolman 
whom the great Reformer habitually read. 

Literature. — The Opera Omnia Occami appear never 
to have been fairly gathered together and printed in 
collected form. The date of such publication is some- 
times and variously given, but none such seems known 
to Brueker, to Tennemann, or to Ucberweg. Separate 
works were printed and reprinted to meet passing de- 
mands of theological or imperial controversy. The 
treatises in defence of temporal sovereignty were in- 
serted by Goldastus in his Monorchia Sancti Imperii 
Romani. Others were published in other collections, 
and several were edited separately. A list of his writ- 
ings is given by the antiquarian John Lelaiul, De Scrip- 
toribits Britannicis, and more completely in the Bibli- 
otheca Script orum Ordinis Minoritarnm, and in Cave, 
Scriptorcs Ecclesiastici. The historians of philosophy 
are of course compelled to notice Occam, but they do it 
in a brief and unsatisfactory manner. Ueberweg gives 
a clear summary of his characteristic positions, but is 
otherwise very inadequate. The most instructive essay 
on the Invincible Doctor is contained in the British 
Quarterly Revieiv, July, 1872, but this regards chiefly 
his theological aspects. In addition should be consult- 
ed llaureau, Philosophic Scholastique ; Caraman, / list, 
de hi Philosophic en France au Moycn Aye; Morcri, Dic- 
tionnaire J/istorique ; Ravnaldus, Baronii Annalium 
Continuatio ; jNlilman, Hist. Latin Christianity; Rett- 
berg, Occam mid Luther , in Theoloy. Stud. u. Krit. 1839 ; 
Schreiber, Die polit. u. relit/. Doctrinen miter Ludiriy 
dem. Baler. (Landshut, 1858); Ritter, Gesch. d. christl. 
Philosophic , iv, 574 sq. ; Dorner, Fniwickeliwysyesch. v. 
d. Person Christi, ii, 447, 457, 607 ; llaur, Die christl. 
Lehre v. der Dreieiniykeit and Alenschwerdiniy Gottes , ii, 
866; Kohler, Realismus u. Nomina lismus (Gotha, 1858), 
p. 162; Hallam, Introd. to the Lit. of Europe, vol. i; 
The Academy, 1872, p. 264: .1 mer. Ch. Rev. April, 1873, 
art. viii. See also the references in Allibone, Diet, of 
Brit, and A mer. A uth. s. v. (G. F. II.) 

VII. — T 


Occasionalism, or the doctrine of Occasional 
Causes, is the name of a religious philosophical theory 
marking an :era in the development of the philosophical 
doctrine as to the relation between spirit and matter, 
and especially between the human mind and the human 
body; or, perhaps better, the synchronous action of 
mind and body. The presupposition on whieh the 
system therefore rests is dualism, i. e. the antagonism 
between spirit and matter. Christianity, by means of 
revelation, had solved the question concerning this 
heathen view of antagonism, by considering matter as 
the medium and organ of the manifestations of the 
spirit. Yet in the Middle Ages the remembrance of 
the heathen dualistie view again got the ascendency, 
and scholasticism found itself unable to solve the prob- 
lem of removing that antagonism. While scholastic 
realism had for a long time permitted the occasional 
and material to be absorbed as insignificant in the 
general notion of the mind, the renewed nominalism 
(q. v. ; see also Occam) had used spiritual knowledge 
as the opponent of empiric reality, and the dualistie 
opposition between spirit and matter is therefore equiv- 
alent to that between realism and nominalism. Des- 
cartes, the founder of modern philosophy, followed the 
consequences of this dualism. According to him, the 
essence of mind is thouyht ; that of matter, extension ; 
and these two counterbalance each other, lienee the 
mind and the body, taken in themselves, have m th- 
ing in common. The life of the body is a meehanieal 
evolution, entirely distinct from the intellectual evolu- 
tion of the mind. Yet the soul can modify the evo- 
lutions of the bod}”, as God (by a positive aet) has con- 
nected it with the body, binding them together, and 
placing it in the pineal gland, where it is most inti- 
mately connected with the body. Descartes did not 
solve the problem of t lie manner in whieh the mind 
and the body are united. Arnold Geulinx sought to 
solve it after the manner of De la Forge (see Sigwart, 
Gesch. d. Philosophic , ii, 198), by saying in his Ethica 
that mind and body work together through the co- 
operation of God. In case the will operates, God makes 
the body act accordingly; and in case the body is af- 
fected, God makes the mind to perceive it. Thus in 
the first case spontaneity, and in the second receptivity, 
are but the reflex of divine actions; man becomes a 
simple spectator, for the action of his will, as well as 
that of his body, is a divine action. The causality is 
God, and therefore to be considered as absolute, un- 
avoidable. According to this theory, the body ceases 
to be the mediate cause whenever the mind assumes 
(though it is only in appearance) this position, and 
vice versa. The idea is that human receptivity and 
activity, proceeding sometimes from the mind, some- 
times from the body, are only perceptible as divine 
actions. Geulinx, therefore, draws no distinction be- 
tween the relative action of the creature and the abso- 
lute action of God. II is system of occasionalism is con- 
sequently incorrect, as his starting-point, the occasio, is 
fallacious. The system cannot be properly called casual- 
ism, but by its fatalism stands closely allied to panthe- 
ism. jMalebranehe tried to solve the question in a simi- 
lar manner, yet in his theory the mediate causes on 
both sides are still more restricted. In Descartes they 
stand opposed to each other, connected only at one 
point; in Geulinx, they are alternately appearing and 
disappearing; in jMalebranehe, they really exist only 
in God; finally, according to Spinoza, they are two 
opposite human modes of representing the always iden- 
tical action of the unchangeable divine substance. Yet 
these notions correspond to two infinite attributes of 
the divine nature, whieh always reveal themselves 
whole: sometimes the all-powerful body, sometimes 
the all-powerful mind. The opposition between mind 
and matter is therefore here only an apparent opposi- 
tion. Leibnitz, who objected to the oecasionalist hy- 
pothesis on the ground that it supposes a perpetual ac- 
tion of God upon creatures, and as but a modification 
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of the system of direct assistance, sought to carry out 
more fully t lie idea of Geulinx; his monads are all of 
the same nature, and each represents one and the same 
universe, thus producing absolute harmony; but as in- 
dividuals they are all completely distinct from each 
other, progressing harmoniously, and thus correspond- 
ing to each other, and constituting a divinely pre- 
established harmony. The body and the soul are sub- 
ject to different laws; but God has so regulated the 
parallelism of their action that it results in a harmoni- 
ous whole. Thus the occasionalism of Geulinx is an- 
nulled bv the theory of a regidar system of causes 
ami effects, or harmony, by virtue of which we find in 
each moment a double series of intermediate causes 
accompanying an originally combined impulse. Leib- 
nitz perceived a real alternate action of the body 
and the mind, but rejected it. Sensualism, on tbe 
other hand, considers the mind as the reflex of the 
sensitive faculty, while idealism looks upon the sensi- 
tive faculty as the reflex of spiritual spontaneity. From 
this we may conclude that Descartes had not yet fully 
reached occasionalism, while Leibnitz had gone farther. 
The real medium is the system of Geulinx. — Herzog, 
Real-Eneyklopadie, x, 522. See Ueberweg, Hist. Philos . 
ii, 42, 51; Newell, Specul. Philos, i, 90. 

Occom, Sam(p)son, an American Indian preacher, 
was born at Mohegan, on Thames Iliver, near Norwich, 
Conn., about the year 1723. When Occom was a boy, 
Mr. Jewett, the minister of New London, now Mont- 
ville, was accustomed to preach once a fortnight at Mo- 
hegan. During the religious excitement about 1739 
and 1740, several ministers visited the Indians, who 
repaired to the neighboring churches. Occom at this 
period became the subject of permanent religious im- 
pressions, and was soon desirous of becoming the teacher 
of his tribe. lie could then read by spelling, and in a 
year or two learned to read the Bible. At the age of 
nineteen he went to the Indian school of Mr. Wheelock, 
of Lebanon, and remained with him four years. In 
1748 he kept a school in New London, but soon went to 
Montauk, on Long Island, where he taught a school 
among the Indians ten or eleven years, at the same 
time being the religious teacher of the Indians in their 
own language, and preaching also to the Skenecock or 
Yeneeock Indians, distant thirty miles. During a re- 
vival among the Montauks many became Christians. 
He was ordained by the Suffolk Presbytery Aug. 29, 1759, 
and was from that time a regular member of the pres- 
bytery. In 1 7 GG Mr. Wheelock sent him to England 
with Mr. Whitaker, the minister of Norwich, to promote 
the interests of Moor’s Indian charity school. lie was 
the first Indian preacher who visited England. The 
houses in which he preached were thronged. Between 
Feb. 1G, 17GG, and July 22, 17G7, he preached in various 
parts of the kingdom between three hundred and four 
hundred sermons. Large charitable donations were ob- 
tained, and the school was soon transplanted to Hanover. 
N. II., and connected with Dartmouth College. After 
his return, Occom sometimes resided at Mohegan, and 
was often employed in missionary labors among distant 
Indians. In 178G he removed to Brotherton, near Utica, 
N. Y., in the neighborhood of the home of the Stock- 
bridge Indians, who were of the Mohegan root, and who 
had lorinerlv been under the instruction of Mr. Sergeant 
and Mr. Edwards. A few of the Mohegans, and other 
Indians of Connecticut, Long Island, and Rhode Island, 
removed about the same time. The Oneidas gave them 
a tract of land. Occom died in July, 1792. Dr. Dwight 
says, ** I heard Mr. < >ceom twice, llis discourses, though 
not proofs of superior talent, were decent; and his ut- 
terance in some degree eloquent. Ilis character at times 
labored under some imputations; yet there is good rea- 
son to believe that most, if not all, of them were un- 
founded; and there is satisfactory evidence that lie was 
a man of piety.” An account of the Montauk Indians, 
written by Occom, is preserved in tbe “Historical Collec- 
tions.” He published a sermon at the execution of Moses 


Paul, an Indian, at New Haven, Sept. 2, 1772 (London, 
1789, 4to), with an account of the Montauk Indians, 
which has been published in the Mass. Hist. Soc. Col- 
lect. 1st ser. x, 10G. See Iluel, Ordination Sermon ; His- 
torical Collections , iv, G8; v, 13; ix, 89, 90; x, 105; 
Dwight, Travels, ii, 112; Allen, Amer. Biog. I)ict. s. v. ; 
j Gil let, Hist. Presb. Ch. in U. S. A. i, 1G 1 , 3G8, 388. 
(J.N. P.) 

Occurrence, a term used in ecclesiastical lan- 
guage to designate a case when two festivals fall on 
the same day. The lesser is either omitted or antici- 
! pated, or translated, that is, deferred to the nearest va- 
cant day. Festivals concur when at vespers the office 
of one day commences before the other is terminated. 
The lesser day is then only commemorated. See Wal- 
j cott, Sacred Archceology (Loud. J8G8), p. 407. 

Oceanica, the name given to the fifth division of 
the globe, comprising all the islands which intervene 
between the south-eastern shores of the continent of 
Asia and the western shores of the American continent. 
It naturally divides itself into three great sections — Ma- 
lay Archipelago, Australasia (q. v.) or Melanesia, and 
Polynesia (q. v.). 

Ocean ides and Oceauitides, sea nymphs, 
daughters of Oceanus, from whom they received their 
name, and of the goddess Tethvs, numbered 3000 ac- 
cording to Apollodorus, who mentions the names of 
seven of them : Asia, Styx, Elect ra, Doris, Eurynome, 
Amphitrite, and Metis. Hesiod speaks of the eldest of 
them, and reckons forty-one: Pitho, Admete, Pry n no, 
Ianthe, Khodia, Hippo, Callirrhoe, Urania. Clymene, Id- 
yia. Pasithoe, Clythia, Zeuxo, Galuxaure, Plexaure, I’er- 
seis, Pluto, Thoe, I’olydora, Melobosis, Dione, Cerceis, 
Xantha, Aeasta, Ianira, Telestho, Europa, Menestho, Pe- 
trea, Eudora, Calypso, Tyche, Oevroe, Crisia, Ampliiro, 
with those mentioned by Apollodorus, except Amphitrite. 
Hyginus mentions sixteen, whose names are almost all 
different from those of Apollodorus and Ilesiod, which 
difference proceeds from the mutilation of the original 
text. The Oceanides, as the rest of the inferior deities, 
were honored with libations and sacrifices. Prayers 
were offered to them, and they were entreated to pro- 
tect sailors from storms and dangerous tempests. The 
Argonauts, before they proceeded on their expedition, 
made an offering of Hour, honey, and oil on the sea- 
shore to all the deities of the sea, and sacrificed bulls to 
them, and entreated their protection. When the sacri- 
fice was made on the sea-shore the blood of the victim 
was received in a vessel, but when it was in the open 
sea the blood was permitted to run down into the wa- 
ter. When the sea was calm, the sailors generally of- 
fered a lamb or a young pig, but if it was agitated by 
the winds and rough, a black bull was deemed the most 
acceptable victim (Homer, Od. iii ; Horat. Apollon.; 
Yirg. Georg, iv. 341; Ilesiod, Theog. 349; Apollod. i). 
See Antlmn, Class. Diet. s. v. ; Vollmer, Mythol. 1 1 r orterb. 
s. v. See Nymph. 

Oceanus, in ancient mythology, was the powerful 
divinity of the sea (hence the name Ocean), which was 
believed to encircle the earth. According to Ilesiod he 
was the son of Uranus and Gac (heaven and earth). 
He was married to Tethvs, by whom he begot the 
principal rivers, such as the Alpheus, Peneus, Strymon, 
etc., with a number of daughters who are called from 
him Oceanides (q. v.). According to I Iomer, Oceanus 
was the father of all the gods, and on that account he 
received frequent visits from the rest of the deities. He 
is generally represented as an old man with a long flow- 
ing beard, and sitting upon the waves of the sea. He 
often holds a pike in his hand, while ships under sail 
appear at a distance, or a sea-monster stands near him. 
Oceanus presided over every part of the sea. and even 
the rivers were subjected to his power. The ancients 
were superstitious in their worship of Oceanus, and re- 
vered with great solemnity a deity to whose care they 
intrusted themselves when going on any voyage (He- 
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si oil, Theog. ; Ovid, Fast, v, 81, etc. ; Apollod. i ; Cicero, 
De Nat. D. iii, 20; Homer, 11.). See Vollmer, Mythol. 
Worierb. s. v. ; Smith, Did. of Greek and Roman Biog. 
and Mythol. s. v. 

Oceda, Samuel bkn-Israel, a Jewish savant of 
note, flourished towards the end of the 10th century, 
and was a pupil of the famous Cabalists Isaac Loria 
(q. v.) and Chazim Vital. He was a darshan or preach- 
er at Safed, in Upper Galilee, and wrote a very ex- 
tensive commentary on the treatise A both, entitled 
TaiTD, with special reference to the commen- 
taries of Gerundi, Abulafia, Maimonidcs, Abarbanel, Ber- 
tinore, Almosino, and others (Venice, 1510, and often) 
a commentary on Lamentations, entitled Enb, 

“the Bread of Sorrow,” the Hebrew text and Kashi’s 
commentary (Venice, 1600, and often):— a commentary 
on Kuth, entitled rnSS, “ the Letter of Samuel” 

(Constantinople, 1597, and often ; last edition, Zolkiew, 
1801). See Fiirst, Bill. Jad. iii, 44; Wolf, Bill, Htbr. 
i, 1085; iii, 1070 sq. ; 11. Adams. History of the Jeu-s 
(Boston, 1812), ii, 15; Bossi, Dizionario storico degli 
autori Fbrei, p. 254. (B. L\) 

Ocellus Lucan us ("OfcfAAoc [also "OfceAoc, ’QiceX- 
Aoc, OiVfAAoc, OvfctXXog y "H/cfXog, w K(C/cfAoc, etc.] 
Atwccwog), a Greek philosopher, was born in Lucania, 
whence his surname, and, as appears from his works, 
belonged to the Pythagorean school of philosophers. 
He flourished probably some live hundred years pre- 
vious to the Christian aura. Philo, who lived in the 1st 
century, is the first writer who mentions him; for the 
letter of Archytas to Plato, and the latter’s answer, 
quoted by Diogenes Laertius, cannot be considered 
genuine. According to Laertius’s statement, Archytas 
wrote that at Plato’s request he had been to Lucania, 
had found out the descendants of Ocellus, and obtained 
from them the treatises llfpi vojuov, lit pi (3acnX(iag, 
I Dpi b(TtoT?jTog , lHpi rijg rob Tmvrbg ytvktjemg, which 
he sent to Plato; and that he had been unable to pro- 
cure any others, but would send as soon as he had dis- 
covered them. Plato thanked Archytas for his invoice, 
declaring that he had read the works of Ocellus with 
great pleasure, and that he considered him a worthy 
descendant of those Trojans who emigrated with Laom- 
edon. These apocryphal documents only show that in 
the time of Diogenes Laertius, or of the author of the 
two spurious letters, there were four treatises attributed 
to Ocellus Lucanus, the Pythagorean philosopher, and 
that it was supposed he wrote others which were lost. 
Among the above-mentioned works there exists at 
present but the last, which is quite short. It is divided 
into four chapters. The flrst treats of the universe in 
general, to ttuv, or o icooftog ; the second, of the com- 
position of the universe; the third, of the origin of man; 
the fourth, of his duties, especially in the married state. 
Ocellus maintains that the universe has had no begin- 
ning, and can have no end; that a part of it. is eternal 
and immutable — that is, the heavens, or the whole of the 
celestial bodies; and another part variable in its form, 
but immutable in its elements. He maintains also, in 
accordance with this cosmic theory, that mankind has 
always existed, and that man, mortal as an individual, 
is eternal as a species. This immortality of the spe- 
cies, combined with the mortality of the individuals, 
leads, with individuals, to the necessity of reproduction. 
Hence the object of sexual intercourse is not pleasure, 
but the procreation of children and the perpetuity of 
the human race. Thus in marriage decency and mod- 
eration must be observed : fortune and birth are not the 
only consideration ; but suitability of ages, tastes, mind, 
etc., must be sought, in order that the union may pro- 
duce healthy children and a happy family: for the fam- 
ilies constitute the state, and the welfare of the one in- 
cludes that of the other. This little treatise of Ocellus, 
though of no scientific value, is ingeniously conceived, 
and written with great clearness. 


Our short analysis shows that Ocellus did not belong 
to the old Pythagorean school, whose ideas were more 
original, but less clear. 1 1 is system is rather an eclec- 
tic mixture of Aristotle’s physics with the metaphysics 
of the Eleates and the morals of the Pythagoreans. 
Besides this intrinsic proof of its non -authenticity, 
which is very strong, we have another no less convinc- 
ing in the fact that neither Plato nor Aristotle, nor any 
other philosopher before Philo, makes any mention olf 
Ocellus or his works. Mr. Mullach supposes that the 
above treatise was written in the 1st century B.C., a 
time marked by a sort of revival of the Pythagorean 
system. Greek philosophy, after traversing the fruit- 
ful period of the school of Socrates, had brought forth 
the schools of the Academicians, the Stoics, and Epicu- 
reans. It is easy to understand how some minds, dis- 
satisfied with the doctrines of these various schools, re- 
turned to that of Pythagoras, as more elevated in its 
dogmas and purer in its morals. Juba, king of Mauri- 
tania, favored the revival of the Pythagorean school by 
collecting at a great expense the works of Pythagoras 
and of his disciples, scattered through Greece and Italy. 
This proceeding, however, gave occasion for frauds, 
among which we must count the works of Ocellus, and 
particularly his treatise on the Nature of the Universe. 
According to Mr. Mullach’s opinion, the forger has 
proved very skilful, and avoided all coarse anachro- 
nisms in language; he, nevertheless, copied sometimes 
textnally the expressions of philosophers of the schools 
of Eleas and Aristotle. Besides, we do not now possess 
the treatise exactly as it was originally written. 

A fragment of the Ilf pi vopov, quoted in Stobaeus’s 
and other indices, shows that the works attributed to 
Ocellus were probably written in the Doric dialect, 
while the text now extant of the nfpi rtjg rob it avreg 
yetdatwg is written in the Attic dialect, which had in 
course of time become the most generally used in liter- 
ature. ,Mr. Mullach thinks that the change was made 
during the Byzantine period, perhaps in the 9th cen- 
tury. The treatise of Ocellus was flrst published by 
Conrad Ncobar (Paris, 1539, 4to), and translated into 
Latin by Chretien, physician to Francis I of France 
(Lyons, 1541, 8vo). The edition published, together 
with a Latin translation, by Jsogarola (X’enice, 1559, 
8vo), and reprinted by Jerome Comelin (1596), is better. 
Em. Vizzanius, professor at Padua, reprinted that treat- 
ise (Bologna, 1646; Amsterdam, 1661, 4to) with a new 
Latin version, and a useful though diffuse commen- 
tary. Gale, who inserted it in his Opuscvla mytholo- 
gica, ethica, et physica, and D’Argens, who published it 
with a French translation, in his Dissertations sur les 
principals questions de la Metaphysique, de la Phy- 
sique, et de la Morale des Anciens (Berl. 1762, 8vo), only 
corrected the text. Batteux. on the contrary, made 
good use of one of the MSS. of Ocellus, which are con- 
tained at the Imperial Library at Paris, and his edition, 
together with a French translation, first published in 
the Recueil de V A cade mi e des Inscriptions (xxix, 249- 
294), was the best until the appearance of that of A. F. 
W. Bndolphi (Leips. 1801, 8vo), which was in turn sur- 
passed by Mr. Mullach’s two editions, the first of them 
bearing the title A ristotelis de Melisso , Xenophane et Gor - 
gice disputationes , cum Eleaticorum philosophorum frag- 
mevtis , et Ocelli Lvcani , qui fertur, de aniversa natura 
libello (Berlin, 1846). The second is included in the 
Fragmenta philosojdiorum Grcecorum (A. F. Didot’s 
Bibliotheqne Grecque , Paris, 1860). Ocellus Lucanus’s 
works were translated into English by Thomas Taylor 
(1841, 8vo). 8ee Diogenes Laertius, viii, 80; Meiners, 
Gescli. d. Wissensch. in Griech. und Rom. vol. i ; Bardili. 
Fpochen d. rorziiglichsten philosoph. Begriffe (Halle, 
1788); Fiilleborn, Beitrdge z. Gesch. d. Philos, pt. x, p. 
1-77; Mullach, Introduction to the Fragm. philosoph . 
Grcec. p. 383 ; Ueberweg, Hist, of Philos, i, 43; Butler, 
Anc. Philos, (see Index in vol. ii); Lewes, Hist, of 
Philos, (see Index in vol. ii); Cocker, Christianity and 
Greek Philosophy.— Hoefer, Xouv.Biog. Gener. xxxviii, 
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428; Smith, Diet, of Greek and Roman Riog. and Myth. 
vol. iii. 

O'chiel (’O \u}\oq v. r. 'O^T/Xoc, Vulg. Oziel), a 
corrupt form (1 Esdr. i, 9) of the Ileb. name Jeiel (2 
Chron. xxv, 9). 

Ocliim (C'n’N, pl ura l of HX), a species of animal 
classed with wild beasts of the desert, and described as 
haunting ruins (Isa. xiii, 21, A.V. “doleful creatures’). 
Various identifications have been suggested, such as 
cats, weasels, apes, etc.; but the view most generally 
entertained is that a species of owl is intended. The 
name is onomatopoeic from the interjection FIX, and 
denotes some creature that makes a woful howling or 
screeching noise. This sound is very characteristic of 
the cry of the owl, which is sometimes like avgh-o . — 
Kitto. See Doleful Creatures. 

Ochino (or, as he is sometimes called. Ocello), 
Bernardino, one of the most noted of Italian reform- 
ers, who, in his generation, was reverenced almost as a 
saint for his piety, and by his eloquence entranced 
thousands wherever he preached, was born of obscure 
parents in 1487 at Siena, a city of Tuscany. Feeling 
from his earliest years a deep sense of religion, he de- 
voted himself, according to the notions of that age, to a 
monastic life, and joined, while yet a mere youth, the 
Franciscan Observantines, as the strictest of all the or- 
ders of the regular clergy. For the same reason lie left 
them, and in 1534 became a member of the Capuchin 
brotherhood, which had been recently established ac- 
cording to the most rigid rules of holy living, or, rather, 
voluntary humility and mortification. During his mo- 
nastic retirement he acknowledges that he escaped those 
vices with which his life might have been tainted if he 
had mixed with the world; and from the studies of the 
cloister, barren and unprofitable as they were, reaped a 
portion of knowledge which was afterwards of some use 
to him; but he failed completely in gaining, what was 
the great thing which induced him to choose that un- 
natural and irksome mode of life, peace of mind anil as- 
surance of salvation; or, as he himself put it, “I re- 
mained a stranger to true peace of mind, which at last 
I found in searching the Scriptures, and such helps for 
understanding them as I had access to. I now came to 
be satisfied of the three following truths: 1, that Christ, 
by his obedience and death, has made a plenary satis- 
faction and merited heaven for the elect, which is the 
only righteousness and ground of salvation ; 2, that re- 
ligious vows of human invention are not only useless, 
but hurtful and wicked; and, 3, that the Iiomnn Church, 
though calculated to fascinate the senses by her exter- 
nal pomp and splendor, is unscript ural and abominable 
ill the sight of God.” 

In Italy it was not the custom, as in Germany, for 
the secular clergy to preach: this task was performed 
exclusively by the monks and friars. 'Phe chapters of 
the different orders chose sneb of their number as pos- 
sessed the best pulpit talents, and sent them to preach 
in the principal cities during the time of Lent, which 
was almost the only season of the year in which the 
people enjoyed religious instruction. Ochino attained 
to t he highest distinction in this employment, to which 
he was chosen hv his brethren at an early period. 11 is 
original talents compensated for his want of erudition, 
lie was a natural orator, and the fervor of his piety and 
the sanctity of his life gave an unction and an odor to 
his discourses which ravished the hearts of his hearers, 
and he soon became in the highest degree eminent for 
his talents in the pulpit. Never did man preach with 
so much success, as well as with so much applause. 
Ilis extraordinary merit procured him the favor of pope 
Paul 111, who, it is said, made him his father confessor 
and preacher; in 1538 he was elected general of the 
Capuchin Order at Florence, and afterwards, while at 
Naples, in 15 H, was re-elected to the same dignity. But 
while thus the favorite of botli prince ami people, he 


fell into the company of the Reformer of Spain, Juan 
Valdes, who had imbibed Luther’s doctrine in Germany, 
and Ochino became a proselyte. He was then at Na- 
ples, and began at once to preach in favor of Protestant 
doctrines; which being taken notice of, he was sum- 
moned to appear at Rome, and, persuaded that he had 
truth on his side, he at once made preparation to set 
out for that city. But on his way thither he met at 
Florence Peter Martyr, with whom it is probable he 
had contracted an acquaintance at Naples. This friend 
persuaded him not to put himself into the pope’s power; 
and they both agreed to withdraw into some place of 
safety. Ochino went first to Ferrara, where he dis- 
guised himself in the habit of a soldier, and proceeded 
thence to Genoa, where he arrived in 1542, and mar- 
ried. But feeling it unsafe to remain in Italy, he set 
out for Switzerland, and finally passed over to Ger- 
many, and settled at Augsburg, where he preached the 
Reformed doctrines, and also published several sermons, 
some of which he had brought with him from Italy 
(. Prcdiche , s. 1. [1542-44; 2 ed. Basel, 15G2, 5 vols.]; 
twenty of these have been translated into German 
[Neuburg, 1545], twenty-two into French [Gen., about 
1546-61], and twenty-live into English [ Ipswich, 1548]). 
lie remained in charge of a congregation at Augsburg 
until 1547, when, the city falling into the hands of the 
emperor, he was obliged to flee to Strasburg, and thence 
he passed over into England, together with Peter Mar- 
tyr (q. v.). There he preached to the Italian refu- 
gees in London, who obtained the use of a church in 
1551, and he was in great favor with archbishop Cran- 
mer and the princess Elizabeth. On Mary’s accession 
he fled again to Strasburg, and thence to Geneva, but 
was obliged to leave that city on account of the opposi- 
tion he made to the condemnation of Servetus. In 1555 
he was in Basle, and shortly after received a call to Zu- 
rich. Here he commenced advocating some eccentric 
views on the doctrine of the Trinity, on marriage, and 
finally wrote in favor of polygamy, whereupon the au- 
thorities expelled him from the city, and in December, 
1563, he went to Nuremberg. Here he wrote a justifi- 
cation, which is to be found in Scbelhorn’s Ergutzlieh - 
keiten (pt. iii, p. 2007 sq.), to which the inhabitants of 
Zurich answered, March, 1564, by the Spongia adversus 
aspergines R. Ochini, qua veree c ausce exponuntur , oh 
quas ille ah urhe Tigurina fait relegatns (in the same 
work, iii, 2157 sq., and probably first published in llot- 
tinger’s Ilistoria Ecclesice Xovi Test am . ix, 479). He 
fled into Moravia, and there joined the Socinians. 
Later he went on a visit to Poland, but after king 
SigismumVs edict, who in 1564 punished with banish- 
ment all those that were called Tritheists. Atheists, etc., 
he quitted that country, and shortly after his entry into 
Moravia died, in the beginning of 1565, of the plague, 
at Slakow. Ochino lias been considered by some as 
one of the heads of the Antitrinitarians. See Socin- 
ians. 

The character of Ochino is variously represented by 
different authors, which is not to be wondered at, since 
men like him, undecided, and constantly changing from 
one phase of doctrine to another, are likely to make 
many opponents. Bayle observes that the confession 
he made publicly on the change of his religion is re- 
markable. lie acknowledged in a preface that if he 
could have continued, without danger of his life, to 
preach the truth, after the manner he had preached it 
for some years, he would never have laid down the 
habit of his order; but as he did not find within him- 
self that courage which is requisite to undergo martyr- 
dom, he took refuge in a Protestant country. Thus to 
criticise Oehino’s conduct is, we think, hardly fair. For 
the times and circumstances by which Ochino was con- 
trolled should be carefully considered. Long before he 
had been advanced to the highest dignity in his order 
he had become a Protestant at heart. lie did not deny 
his convictions, but, instead of declaring himself at va- 
riance with the Romish views, he simply suffered it to 
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produce a corresponding change in his strain of preach- 
ing, which for some time was felt rather than under- 
stood by his hearers. He appealed directly to the 
Scriptures in support of the doctrines which he deliv- 
ered, and exhorted the people to rest their faith on the 
infallible authority of the Word of God, and to build 
their hopes of salvation on the obedience and death of 
Christ alone. Hut a prudential regard to his own safety, 
and to the edification of his hearers, whose minds were 
not prepared for the discovery, prevented him from ex- 
posing the fallacy of Komish superstition. Only when 
Valdes encouraged him to take a bolder departure Ochino 
was led to take the decisive step, and then he was obliged 
to quit his native land. Besides, no one can question 
his piety, however greatly the extreme errors into 
which Ochino fell may be deprecated. He was al- 
ways great and good, and there is nothing in his life 
to condemn, though bis doctrines were gravely hetero- 
dox, and in his last years he much weakened the Prot- 
estant. cause in Poland, and Southern Europe generally. 
Certainly his great renown as a pulpit orator was de- 
served, and should be remembered. “In such reputa- 
tion was he held,” says the annalist of the Capuchins, 
after Ochino bad brought on them the stigma of her- 
esy, “ that he was esteemed incomparably the best 
preacher of Italy; bis powers of elocution, accompanied 
with the most admirable action, gave him the com- 
mand of his audience, especially as his life correspond- 
ed to his doctrine” (Bzovius apiul Bock, Hist. Anti- 
trin . ii, 485). Ilis external appearance, after he had 
passed middle age, contributed to heighten this ef- 
fect. His snow-white head, and his beard of the same 
color flowing down to his middle, added to a pale coun- 
tenance, which led the spectators to suppose that he was 
in bad health, rendered his aspect at once venerable 
and deeply interesting. “As a preacher,” says M*Crie, 
“he was admired and followed equally by the learned 
and illiterate, by the great and the vulgar. Charles X, 
who used to attend his sermons when in Italy, pro- 
nounced this high encomium on him : ‘That man would 
make the stones weep!’ Sadolet and Bemho, who were 
still better judges than his imperial majesty, assigned 
to Ochino the palm of popular eloquence. At Perugia 
he prevailed on the inhabitants bv his discourses to 
bury all their animosities and bring their lawsuits to an 
amicable settlement; and in Naples he preached to so 
numerous an assembly, and with such persuasive elo- 
quence, as to collect at one time, for a charitable pur- 
pose, the almost incredible sum of five thousand crowns. 
The fame of the devout and eloquent Capuchin was so 
great that the most respectable inhabitants of Venice, 
in the year 1538, employed cardinal Bemho to procure 
him to preach to them during the ensuing Lent. The 
cardinal wrote to Vittoria Colonna, marchioness of Pes- 
earo, begging her to intercede with Ochino, over whom 
she had great influence, to visit Venice, where he would 
find all the inhabitants inflamed with the most passion- 
ate desire to hear him. He went accordingly, and was 
enthusiastically received” in Italy, p. 118 sq.). 

Ochino's writings are rather numerous than bulky. 
His principal works are, Dialogi VI l sacri, dove st eon- 
tiene , nel primo dell ' inamorarsi di Dio , etc. (1542) : — 
Apoloyi nelli qiadi si scuoprano yli abnsi, error i, etc., 
della simtyora del Papa, de' suoi preti, monuchi e f rati 
(Geneva, 1544; German, Augsburg, 1550, 4to) : — Expo- 
S'itione sopra la epistola di 8. Paolo alii Romani (1545; 
German, Augsburg, 154G; Latin, ibid. 1540): — Expo - 
sitione sopra la epistola di 8 . Paolo a l Galati (154G; 
German, Augsburg, 1540, 4to) : — A Tragedy, or Dia- 
logue of the unjust usurped Primacy of the Dishop of 
Rome (Lond. 1540, 4to): — Dudogo del Purgatorio (Ba- 
sel, 1550; Latin by Taildeo I )uno, Zurich, 1550; French, 
1550): — Sincerce et vene doctrinee de cestui Domini de- 
fensio contra libros tres J. Westphali (Zurich, 1550) : — 
JHsputa intorno alia presenza del corpo di Giesu Christo 
nel Sacramento della cena (Basel, 1501 ; Latin, Liber de 
corporis Christi preesentia in cceme Sacramento (ibid.) : 


— Prediche del R. Padre Don Serafno da Piagenza , 
ditte Laberinti del libero over servo arbitrio , etc. (Stam- 
pato in Pavia, i. c. Basel; Latin, Labyrinthi , hoc est de 
libero ant servo arbitrio, de divina pnenotione , elestina- 
tione et libertate disputatio , Basel, probably printed in 
1502): — II catcchismo, o vero institutione Christiana , 
in forma di dialogo (Basle, 15G1) : — 30 Dialogi in duos 
libros divisi, quorum primus est de Messia ; secundus est , 
cum de rebus variis, turn potissimum de Trinitate (Basel, 
L5G3). In these “Dialogues” Ochino tries to transform 
the objective satisfaction theory of the Church into an 
act of subjective reflection, whereby man comes to see 
that God is disposed to forgive him when he is penitent 
(see Scltcnkel, ii, 2G5 sq.). {see Zanchi, De tribus Elo- 
him (Neustadt, 1580, fob); Sandius, Bibl. Antitrinita- 
riorum ; Bayle, Dictionnuire histor. s. v. ; Struve, De vita , 
religione et fatis B. Ochini (in Observat. select . J /a lens . 
iv, 409 sq. ; v, 1 sq.) ; Eiissli, Beitrage z. Reformations- 
gesch. d. 8 eh iceiz. v, 410 sq. ; Tresclicl, Die protestant . 
Antitrinitarier, ii. 202; I’aleario, Life and Times , i, 203, 
554; ii, 70, 81, 02 sq.. 105 sq., 345 sq., 35G sq., 571 sq., 
480 sq. ; Wiffen, Life and Writings of Juan de Valdes 
(Lond. 1805), p. 104 sq. ; M‘CTie, Hist, of the Ref. in 
Italy, p, 1 10-123 ; Xachlese aus Ochini' s Ltben u. Schrif- 
ten, in Schelhorn’s “Ergotzliclikeiten,” iii, 705, 970, 1 141, 
1219; Bock, Hist. Antitrinit. (1874); Meyer, Essai sin- 
la i'ie,etc.,de B.Ochin (1851); Hook, Eccles. Biogr. vii, 
448-450; Benrath, Bern. Ochino (Leips. 1875). (J. H. W.) 

O chi ah. See Oci.aii. 

Ocide'lus ( O Ktid?)\oq v. r. ’OkoOijXoq ; Vulg. Jits - 
sio, Reeldus), a corrupt form (1 Esdr. ix, 22) of the llcb. 
name Jozabad (Ezra x, 22). 

Oci'lia [most Oc f ina~] (’O keivci v. r. ’O/cirn), a city 
on the sea-coast of Phoenicia or Palestine, only men- 
tioned in connection with Sur (q. v.), in the apocryphal 
book of Judith (ii, 28), as being t errified at the approach 
of Holofernes. “ The names seem to occur in a regular 
order from north to south; and as Ocina is mentioned 
between Tyre and Jemnaan (Jabneh), its position agrees 
with that of the ancient Accno, now A kka, and in me- 
dieval times sometimes called Aeon (Brocardus; Will- 
iam of Tyre, etc.)” (Smith). The name may thus be a 
corruption of ’Akoji'cI (1“{7). On an unfortunate con- 
jecture in Gesenius, see Movers, in the Zeitschr.f Phi- 
losophic u. Kath. Theologie, xiii, 38. 

Ockley, Simon, an English divine and philosopher, 
eminent for his attainments in Oriental literature and 
languages, was born of a distinguished family at Exeter 
in 1078. He studied at Queen's College, in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, from 1G93, and early evinced a 
peculiar tendency to the study of the Eastern languages. 
Having entered the Church, he was appointed curate 
of Swavesev in 1705, through Simon Patrick, bishop of 
Ely, who had great regard for his talents; and in 1711 
he was chosen professor of Arabic in the University of 
Cambridge. 11c was thoroughly acquainted with the 
Eastern languages, and very zealous in promoting their 
study, which he considered as the basis of theology, de- 
claring that no one could become a great theologian 
without being more or less acquainted with them. He 
died at Swavesey Aug. 0, 1720. He wrote Introductio 
ad linguas orientates in qua iis discendis via munitur et 
earum usus ostenditur (Cambridge, 1700, 8vo) ; it con- 
tains a chapter on the famous discussion between Bux- 
torf and Cappcll on the origin and antiquity of the 
vowel points in Hebrew. Ockley, who at first sided 
with the former, changed his opinion afterwards : — 
The History of the present Jews throughout the World 
(ibid. 1707, 12mo), translated from the Italian of rabbi 
Leon of Modena, with the addition of a Supplement con- 
cerning the Karaites and Samaritans , after Bichard Si- 
mon : — The I mprovetnent of Human Reason exhibited in 
the Life of Hai-Ebn- Yokdhau, written above fire hundred 
years ago by Abu Jaafar-ebn-Topha'il (ibid. 1708, Svo); 
the original was published by Poeocke as early as 1050 : 
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— An Account of South-vest Barbary , containing what 
is most remarkable in the Territories of the King of Fez 
and Morocco (ibid. 1713, 8vo, with a map) : — The His- 
tory of the Saracens (Loud. 1708-18, 2 vols. 8vo; 3d 
ed. Camb. 1757 ; 5th ed., augmented, Land. 1848, royal 
8vo; translated into German in 1745, and into French, 
by .fault, in J 748) ; this, the most important of Ocklcy’s 
works, is full of curious information concerning the re- 
ligion, habits, customs, and history of the Saracens from 
the death of Mohammed (632) to 1705. Oeklev con- 
sulted a number of Arabic works previously but little 
known. It may still be read with advantage by those 
who are unacquainted with the Oriental languages. 
Gibbon made considerable use of it in his Decline and 
Fall, and speaks of the author in his autobiography as 
“an original in every sense, who had opened his eyes.” 
This work, however, does not appear to have brought 
Ockley much profit; for he complains, in his inaugural 
oration in 1711, of his straitened circumstances, and 
dates the second volume of his history from Cambridge 
Castle, where he was imprisoned for debt: — The second 
apocryphal Book of Ksdras, translated in 1716 from an 
Arabic version ; and some Sermons, of which one was on 
The Christian Priesthood , and another on The Necessity 
of Instructing Children in the Scriptures. See Chal- 
mers, Gen. Bing. Diet. s. v. ; lloefer, Xouv. Biog. Gene- 
rale , xxxviii, 441; Allibone, Diet, of Brit, and Amer. 
Authors, s. v. ; English Cyclop, s. v. (J. X. P.) 

Ockwallists. See Uckwallists. 

Oclah ve-Oclab (n“2Xl nb-X) is the name 
which, in the course of time, was given by some to one 
or more redactions of the independent review of the 
Masorah to distinguish it from the other Great Maso- 
rah , which was written above and below the text of 
the Bible. It obtained its name, Oclah ve- Oclah, 
from the first two words, !"I2^N (1 Sam. i, 9), SlblX) 
(Gen. xxvii, 19), in the alphabetical list of words oc- 
curring twice in the Bible, once without and once with 
van, 1, with which the Masorah begins. Dr. Stein- 
seli neider, who in Ids Jewish Literature , p. 133 (Loud. 
1857), says that “the book ST52 50 nbrX is probably 
so called because it begins with these two words,” is 
very anxious to claim the originality of this remark, as 
may be seen from note 31 in Geiger’s Jiidische Zeit- 
schrift , i, 316, 317 (Breslau, 1862); but we cannot under- 
stand why he should do so, since Elias Levita (q. v.), 
who made the Oclah ve-Ocluh the basis of his masoretic 
researches, plainly declared that it is so called from its 
beginning words (Massoreth ha-Massoreth, p. 138, ed. 
Giusburg, Loud. 1867). By this appellation (viz. Oclah 
ve-Ocluh) this particular redaction of the Great Masorah 
was first quoted towards the end of the 12th century by 
David Kimclii (q. v.) in his Grammar, entitled Michlol 
(S'*;^), 35 b, eol. 2; 51 a, col. 2 (ed. Levita. Bomberg, 
1545, fob), or 111 b, 163 a (ed. Ileehin, Forth, 1793), 
and in his Lexicon, “ED (i. e. the Book of 

Boots), s. v. 2 “ip, p. 334 a (ed. Biesenthal and Lebrecht, 
Berlin, 1817), and Ibn-Aknin (q. v.), in his ethical 
work, D'E3“X —'13, and in his Methodology (comp. 
Steinschneidcr, in Geiger’s Zeitschrift . 1862, p. 316, 
note 31); in the middle of the 13th century it was 
quoted again by Isaac ben-Jehudah in his b-'Xn 0 
(comp. Steinschneidcr, Catalogus Libr. Uebr. in Bibl. 
Bodlej. col. 1418; the same author by Geiger, 1. c. ; 
Neubauer, A otice sur la Lexicographic Ht.braique , p. 
9, Paris, 1863), and then again by Levita in 1538, who 
described it as the only separate Masorah {Massoreth 
ha-Massoreth , p. 93, 91, 138, cd. Giusburg). Hence- 
forth it entirely disappeared. Even B. Solomon Norzi 
(q. v.), the great Biblical critic and masoretic authority 
(cir. 1560-1630), who searched through the Midrashim 
(q. v.),the Talmud (q.v.),and the whole cycle of rabbinic 
literature for various readings, could no longer find it 
(comp. Xorzi’s Comment, [ii, 27 bj on 1 Sam. i, 9). The 


disappearance of this valuable masoretic work induced 
many distinguished scholars to believe in its entire loss; 
for Lebrecht says, in his introductory notes to his edi- 
tion of Kimchi’s Lexicon, p. xlix (Berlin, 1847), “ Scd 
postquam tota argumentorum ejus summa in Masoram 
magnam bibliorum rabbinorum transiit, ipse liber peri- 
isse videtur.” The same opinion was held by the late 
Dr. Fiirst, who, in the introduction to his Concordance, 
expressly states that the masoretic work Oclah seems 
to be lost for us. Dr. Derenbourg, however, while pre- 
paring the catalogue of Hebrew MSS. in the Imperial 
Library at Paris, had the good fortune to discover an 
independent “Great Masorah,” commencing with the 
words Oclah ve-Ocluh (Bibliothequc Impc'riale, Ancien 
Fonds Ilebreu , Xo. 56 ; Ben-Chananja. 1862, Xo. 7, p. 57 
sq.). Shortly after Dr. Frensdorff, who for years has 
been engaged in masoretic researches, heard of this 
discovery (January, 1859); in 1862 he went to Paris, 
copied the MS., and published it, with learned annota- 
tions, under the title Das Buck Oclah ve-Ocluh (Maso- 
rah) II trait sgeyeben , iibersetzt vnd mit erlauternden A ti- 
mer knngen versehen (Hanover, 1864, 4to), The whole is 
divided into 374 sections, treating on the most different 
subjects, which will be best illustrated by two examples, 
quoted at random. Thus see. 261, p. 142, gives eleven 
words which arc preceded by i"irx, and which in this 
construction occur only once. Sec. 82, p. 88, gives an 
alphabetical list of words written in the Hebrew Penta- 
teuch with majuscular letters. After this discovery at 
Paris it was thought that it was the original Oclah re- 
Oclah, which had been lost for nearly three centuries, 
and that it was the same which Levita made the basis 
of his masoretic labors. Even Dr. Frensdorlf, starting 
from the false hypothesis that there was only one redac- 
tion of the Oclah ve-Oclah, and that his was the unique 
copy which had survived the ravages of time, was led 
to this presumption, which, however, is now proved to 
be incorrect by the discovery of another and much 
larger redaction of the Oclah ve-Oclah than that pub- 
lished by Dr. Frensdortf. The MS. is in the library of 
the University of Halle (Y. b. 10), and a description of 
it by the late Prof. Hupfeld has been given in the Zeit- 
schrift der deutschen morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, xxi, 
201-220 (Leips. 1867). See Giusburg, Jacob ben-Chajim 
ibn-A donijah's Introduction to the Rabbinic Bible (Loud. 
1867); Kimchi, Liber radicum (ed. Biesenthal and Leb- 
reeht), p. 26; Geiger, Jiidische Zeitschrift fur UT.-wh- 
schaft und Leben. p. 104 sq. (Breslau, 1864-5); Frankel, 
M onatsschrift f ir Geschichte und I Vissenschaft des Ju- 
denthnms, p. 31-37, 75-80, 269-277, 313-318 (ibid. 1865); 
Oclah ve-Oclah , cd. Frensdortf, p. iii sq. (Ii. P.) 

O’Connor, Charles, a learned Irish Boman Cath- 
olic divine, who for many years was a resident in the 
family of the duke of Buckingham at Stowe as chaplain 
to the duchess and librarian to the duke, is the author 
of Coliimbcmus's Letters (2 vols.), a Narrative of the 
most interesting Events in Modern Irish History, and a 
collection of the ancient Irish chronicles; his studies 
having been chiefly directed to the elucidation of the 
history and antiquities of Ireland. He died in 1828 at 
Balinagar, the scat of his brother, the O’Connor Don. 
Sec Allibone, Diet, of Brit, and A mer. A uthors, s. v. 

Oc'ran (Ilob. OkruN , ‘j'HE?, afflicted; Sept. ’ F\- 
pdi>). the father of Pagicl, which latter was the chief 
man of the tribe of Asher about the time of the exode 
(Xumb. i, 13 ; ii, 27 ; vii, 72; x, 26). B.C. ante 1658. 

Octagonal Chapels or Churches occur only 
at Stony Middleton, Wisby, Milan, Perugia, Bavcnna, 
Ilierapolis, and the modern St. Dunstan’s-in-the-West, 
London. There was formerly one at Ayot St. Peter’s. 
The form is mentioned by Eusebius at Antioch in the 
case of a church built by Constantine, and was a mod- 
ification of the principle of the round church. There is 
an octagonal porch at St. Mary’s Bedclitfe, and a cham- 
ber in modern times called the Baptistery, but really 
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connected with the water system, at Canterbury Cathe- 
dral. See Walcott, Sacred A rehceology (Lond. 18(58), p. 
407, 408. 

Octava Infailtlum (eighth [day] of the babes ) 
was a frequent designation of the first Sunday after 
Easter, so called in reference to the newly baptized as 
born of God.— Farrar, Eeeles. Diet. s. v.; Siegel, Christ - 
liche Alterthumer , i, 208 sq.; Kiddie, Christian Antiqui- 
ties, p. G77. 

Octave is, in the ecclesiastical calendar, the period 
intervening between any of the higher festivals and the 
eighth day therefrom. The whole of this interval was 
formerly observed with great solemnity ; and the Church 
of England has retained the notion by directing that 
the “preface” proper to Christ mas-dav, Easter-day, As- 
eension-dav, and Whit-Sunday shall be used for the 
seven days immediately following each of these festi- 
vals; except thal in the latter ease (Whit- Sunday), 
that preface is to be used for six days only, because the 
eighth day from it is Trinity Sunday, which has a pref- 
ace peculiar to itself. Sparrow, on the Common Braver, 
says, because our whole life is the revolution of seven 
days, the eighth or octave signifies eternity, and this 
was the mystical reason why octaves were'annexed to 
festivals. Du Cange says, because our Lord rose on the 
eighth day (including Sunday to Sunday), the oetave 
of the feast was the day on which the whole solemnity 
closed. — Farrar, Eccles. Diet. s. v. ; Kiddle, Christian A n- 
tiqnities , p. G77, G83. 

Octavian, Antipope, was born at Kome about 1095. 
lie was a descendant of the Frascati family, and %vas 
made cardinal by Innocent II in 1138. Pope Eugenius 
III appointed him his legate to Germany, and gave 
him a mission to the Diet at Katisbon, which he was 
prevented from fulfilling by the death of the emperor 
Conrad III in 1152. Under the pontificate of Adrian 
IV, Octavian began to show his ambitious views, seek- 
ing to create troubles in the Church ; and it is said he 
had great influence in fostering the dispute concern- 
ing investitures between Frederick I and the pope. 
Being sent to that prince to induce him to desist from 
his attacks against the see of Kome, he betrayed his 
trust, and sided with the emperor. After the death of 
Adrian IV, Octavian, who aspired to the papacy, con- 
tested the election of cardinal Konald Kainucci, who had 
taken the title of Alexander III. Octavian caused him- 
self to be elected by two other opposing cardinals, John 
of Mereone, archdeaeon of Tyre, and Gui of Creme, Sept. 
5, 1159, and took the name of Victor IV. Alexander 
had already assumed the scarlet eope of the otfiee when 
Octavian tore it from him; a senator who was present 
seized it, but Octavian, aided by his chaplain, secured 
it, and in his haste put it on wrong side out. At the 
same time an armed mob broke into the church to sup- 
port Octavian. A few days afterwards cardinal Kay- 
mond and Simon Borelli, abbot of Subiaco, went over to 
his side, and he succeeded in inducing Imar, a French 
cardinal, bishop of Frascati, to consecrate him, Oct. 1, 
1159. On the 28th of the same month Octavian wrote 
to the emperor Frederick and to members of the nobil- 
ity, asking them to support his election. Frederick, 
who knew he could rely on him, answered favorably, 
and assembled a council at Pavia, Feb. 5, 1 1 GO, which 
acknowledged Octavian as pope. Ilis death, which oc- 
curred at Lueea, April 22, 11G4, did not end the sehism, 
and Frederick appointed as his successor Gui of Creme, 
who took the name of Pascal III (q. v.). See Otho de 
Frisingen, De rebus Frideriei; Baronins, Annales, vol. 
xii ; Floury, Hist . Eeeles. 1. lxx, ch. xxxvii sq. ; Auberv, 
Hist, des Cardinaux , vol. i; Milman, Hist. Lat. Christ. 
iv, 289, 29G ; Cartwright, Papal Conclaves , p. 15. 

Octavianus or Octavius, Koman emperor. See 
Augustus. 

October-Horse, Tiie, a horse anciently sacrificed 
in the month of October to Mars in the Campus Mar- 


tius at Kome. The blood that dropped from the tail 
of the animal which was sacrificed was carefully pre- 
served by the vestal virgins in the temple of Vesta, 
for the purpose of being burned at the festival I’alilia 
(q. v.), in order to produce a public purification by fire 
and smoke. 

Octcechos is the name of a service-book used in 
the Greek Church. It consists of two volumes (folio), 
and contains the particular hymns and services for every 
day of the week, a portion of the daily service being 
appropriated to some saint or festival, besides those 
marked in the calendar. Thus, Sunday is dedicated to 
the resurrection; Monday, to the angels; Tuesday, to 
St. John the Baptist; Wednesday, to the Virgin and 
the cross; Thursday, to the apostles; Friday, to the 
Saviour’s passion ; and Saturday, to saints and martyrs. 
The prayers being intoned in the Greek Church, the 
Oetoeehus enjoins which of the eight ordinarily in use 
is to be employed on different occasions and for different 
services. See Gardner, Faiths of the World , ii, 557. 

Od (from the same root as Odin, and supposed to 
mean all-pervading'), the name given by baron Keich- 
enbach to a peculiar physical foree which he thought 
he had discovered. This foree, according to him, per- 
vades all nature, and manifests itself as a flickering 
flame or luminous appearance at the poles of magnets, 
at the poles of crystals, and wherever chemical action 
is going on. This would aeconnt for the luminous 
figures said to be sometimes seen over recent graves. 
The od foree has positive and negative poles, like mag- 
netism. The human body is od-positive on the left 
side, and od-negative on the right. Certain persons, 
called “sensitives,” can see the odie radiation like a 
luminous vapor in the dark, and can feel it by the 
touch like a breath. As the meeting of like odic poles 
causes a disagreeable sensation, while the pairing of 
unlike poles causes a pleasant sensation, we have thus 
a sufficient cause for those likings and antipathies 
hitherto held unaccountable. Some sensitive persons 
cannot sleep on their left side (in the northern hemi- 
sphere), because the north pole of the earth, which is 
od-negative, affects unpleasantly the od-negative left 
side. All motion generates od; why, then, may not a 
stream running underground affect a sensitive water- 
finder, so that the divining-rod in his or her hand shall 
move without, it may be, any conscious effort of will? 
All the phenomena of mesmerism are ascribed to the 
workings of this od-force. Keiehenbaeh does not pre- 
tend to have had the evidence of his own senses for any 
of those manifestations of his assumed od-force; the 
whole theory rests on the revelations made to him by 
“sensitives.” It may be added that few if any really 
scientific men have any belief in the existence of such 
a force. Those curious in such matters are referred for 
the details of the subjeet to Keiehenbaeh ’s large work,' 
translated into English by Dr. Ashburner, under the 
title of The Dynamics of Magnetism, or to a briefer ac- 
count in his Odiseh-M agnetisehe JJriefe (Stutt. 1852). 
See also Lond. Qu. Rev. Oct. 1871, p. 162. — Chambers’s 
Cyclop. See Odylism. 

Odal or Udal Right (Celtic od, property) is the 
title of a tenure of land as absolute, and not dependent on 
a superior. The odal right prevailed throughout North- 
ern Europe before the rise of feudalism. It was found- 
ed on the tie of blood which connected freeman with 
freeman, and not on the tie of service. It was the 
policy of the sovereign authority everywhere to make 
it advantageous for the freemen to exchange the odal 
tie for the tie of service — a change which paved the 
way for the feudal system. The odallers of Orkney 
were allowed to retain or resume their ancient privi- 
leges on paying a large contribution to the erection of 
St. Magnus’s Cathedral at Kirkwall; and the odal ten- 
ure prevails to this day to a large extent in the Ork- 
ney and Shetland Islands, the right to land being com- 
pleted without writing by undisturbed possession proved 
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by witnesses before an inquest. — Chambers’s Cyclo- 
pedia. 

O’Daly, Daniel, an Irish monastic, was born in 
1595, in the County of Kerry, lie was educated in 
Flanders, and there took the vows in the Order of the 
Dominicans. Having been called to the court of Spain, 
he insinuated himself so much into the favor of Phil- 
ip IV, that this prince, who was then master of Port- 
ugal, charged him to oversee the foundation of a con- 
vent in Lisbon for the Irish monks. lie became the first 
superior of it. On the accession of the duke of Bra- 
ganza to the throne he saw his credit increase, and was 
employed in the most considerable affairs of the king- 
dom. In 1G55 he went to Louis XIV in the capacity 
of ambassador, in order to negotiate a treaty of alliance 
and commerce. Having arrived at Paris, he wished 
no other lodgings than the convent of the Dominicans, 
in the street Saiut-llonore, where he dwelt during all 
the time of his embassy. “This beautiful eulogy has 
been given to him,” says P. Baron, “ that no one has 
ever made a more happy union of piety with prudence, 
of modesty and religions humility with the gravity 
and wisdom of an ambassador.” This modesty, how- 
ever, did not hinder him from discharging the duties 
of his order, such as censor of the Inquisition, visitor- 
general and vicar-general of the kingdom, lie died at 
Lisbon June 30, 1GG2. We have of his works, Initiinn , 
incrementum et exitus familiec Giraldinornm Desmonice 
comitum Kierrin in Hibernia (Lisbon. 1G55, 8vo). See 
X. Baron, Ajmlogetiques, lib. ii, p. 448; lib. iv, p. 241 ; 
I^chard et Quctif, Script, ord. predicat. ii, G17. — lloefer, 
Nouv. Bioy. Generate , xxxviii, 4G4. 

Oddazzi (or Odasi), Giovanni, an Italian paint- 
er noted for his attainments in sacred art, was born at 
Borne in 1GG3. He first studied under Giro Kerri, and 
on the death of that master became the pupil of Gio. 
Battista Gaulli, called Baciccio. The liveliness of his 
genius and his remarkable industry gained him great 
distinction and a multitude of commissions, not only 
for the churches and public edifices, but for individuals, 
lie was one of the twelve artists selected to paint the 
prophets in fresco in St. John of Lateran. The prophet 
Ilosea , produced by Oddazzi, was especially much com- 
mended for correctness of design and dignity of ex- 
pression. His most remarkable works, however, are the 
Fall of Lucifer and his Angels in the church of Santi 
Apostoli, and St. Bruno in S. Maria degli Angeli. By 
aiming at the celerity and rapid execution of Baciccio, 
without possessing his powers, he proved but a feeble 
imitator of his style; and his design is frequently care- 
less and incorrect, though he had a commanding facility 
and great freedom of the pencil. He died in 1731. See 
Spooner, Biog. Hist, of the Fine A rts , ii, G25. 

Odd -fellows, the name assumed by one of the 
most extensive self-governed provident associations in 
the world. The institution, though in its secrecy and 
many usages closely resembling the masonic order, 
is so largely devoted to philanthropic labors as to de- 
serve a short historical notice here. The order was 
originated in Manchester in 1812, although isolated 
“lodges” had existed in various parts of the country 
for some time previously. These latter were generally 
secret fraternities, humble imitations of Free-masonry — 
adopting a similar system of initiatory rites, phraseology, 
and organization — instituted for social and convivial 
purposes, and only occasionally extending charitable 
assistance to members. On its institution in Man- 
chester, the main purpose of Odd-fellowship was de- 
clared by its laws to be, “To render assistance to every 
brother who may apply through sickness, distress, or 
otherwise, if he be well attached to the queen and gov- 
ernment, and faithful to the order.” From attempts to 
abolish its convivial character a schism arose in 1813. 
The Manchester Unity, which was then founded, still 
constitutes the principal body of British Odd-fellows. 
In the United States of America the tirst lodge was 


instituted in 1819; and from this country, where the 
order is by far the largest and most powerful, it has 
spread into Germany, Switzerland, Australia, South 
America, and the Hawaiian Islands, working under 
charters received from the American order. Candi- 
dates for admission must be free white males, of good 
moral character, twenty-one years of age or over, who 
believe in a Supreme Being, the Creator and Preserver 
of the universe. Fidelity not only to the laws and 
obligations of the order, but to the laws of God, the 
laws of the land, and all the duties of citizenship, is 
strictly enjoined; but the order is a moral, not a relig- 
ious organization. For statistics we refer to the excel- 
lent article in The A merican Cyclop, s. v. (J. 11. W.) 

Ode (ojo//, a song) originally meant any lyrical 
piece adapted to be sung. In the modem use of the 
word, odes are distinguished from songs by not being 
necessarily in a form to be sung, and by embodying 
loftier conceptions and more intense and passionate 
emotions. The language of the ode is therefore abrupt, 
concise, and energetic; and the highest art of the poet 
is called into requisition in adapting the metres and 
cadences to the varying thoughts and emotions; hence 
the changes of metre and versification that occur in 
many odes. The rapt state of inspiration that gives 
birth to the ode leads the poet to conceive all nature as 
animated and conscious, and instead of speaking about 
persons and objects, to address them as present. 

Among the highest examples of the ode are the Song 
of Moses and several of the Psalms. Drvdeii’s Alex- 
ander's Feast is reckoned one of the first odes in the 
English language. We may mention, as additional 
specimens, Gray’s Bard; Collins’s Ode to the Passions ; 
Burns’s Scots wha ha'e; Coleridge’s Odes to Memory 
and Despondency; Shelley’s Ode. to the Skylark; and 
Wordsworth’s Ode on the Recollections of Immortality 
in Childhood. — Chambers’s Cyclop, s. v. See Hymn; 
Psalm; Song. 

O'ded (Ileb. Odcd', TT12, erecting; Sept.’Qc/yc) v.r. 
'Ac do), the name of two Hebrews. 

1. The father of Azariah the prophet, who was com- 
missioned to meet and encourage Asa on his return 
from defeating the Ethiopians (2 Cliron. xv. 1-8). 
B.C. ante 953. It curiously happens that the address 
which at the commencement is ascribed to Azariah, 
the son of Oded, is at the end ascribed to Oded him- 
self (xv, 8). But this is supposed to have been a slip 
of copyists, and the versions (Sept., Yulg., and Syr.) 
read the latter verse like the former. — Kitto. 

2. A prophet of Jehovah in Samaria, at the time of 
Pekah’s invasion of Judah. B.C. 739. Josephus (Ant. 
ix, 12, 2) calls him Obedas (iiSitfag). On the return 
of the victorious army with the 200,000 captives of 
Judah and Jerusalem, Oded met them and prevailed 
upon them to let the captives go free (2 Chron. xxviii, 
9). lie was supported by the chivalrous feelings of 
some of the chieftains of Ephraim ; and the narrative 
of the restoration of the prisoners, fed, clothed, and 
anointed, to Jericho, the city of palm-trees, is a pleas- 
ant episode of the last days of the northern kingdom. — 
Smith. 

Odem. See Saiuuus. 

Oderic of Pordenone (or Poki'enait), an Italian 
Franciscan noted as a traveller, was born in 128G at 
Cividale, district of Pordenone (Friuli.) After having 
finished his studies at TTdine, he devoted himself to the 
labors of the foreign missions, and resolved to carry the 
Gospel to Asia. During an absence of sixteen years, 
consecrated to the preaching of Christianity, Oderic ad- 
ministered baptism to more than 20,000 unbelievers, 
lie returned to Pordenone in 1330; but the sufferings of 
all kinds that lie had endured so changed him that he 
was not easily recognised even by his nearest relatives. 
His intention was to go to Avignon to pope John XX 11, 
to give him an account of the state of the Oriental inis- 
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sions, ami solicit from him new aid for the conversion 
of the Tartars; but the troubles excited in the Order of 
the Franciscans by the schismatic election of Peter of 
Corbiere, one of their number, to the papacy, under the 
name of Nicolas V, and an illness which surprised Oderic 
at Pisa prevented hirn from putting this project in exe- 
cution. He came to Padua, where, by order of the pro- 
vincial, he dictated, although sick, the relation of his 
voyage to one of his brothers, called William de Solag- 
na. Shortly after he entered his convent at Udine, 
and there died with the reputation of a saint, support- 
ed by a great number of miracles, related by the dif- 
ferent authors of his life. His narrative, valuable for 
the geography of Asia in the I4th century, although we 
possess but five chapters of it, according to the common 
opinion was printed for the first time in the Raccolta 
delle naviyazioni el viaggi of Ramnusio (ed. of 1503, ii, 
245); however, Tiraboschi pretends that Apostolo Zeno 
makes mention of an anterior edition, published in 1513. 
Ilaym does not speak of it in his Bibliotheca Italiana ; 
but he quotes an Italian translation of it by an anony- 
mous writer (Pesaro, 1573, 4to). The Bollamlists have 
inserted it in the life of Oderic, Jan. 14. Several other 
authors have given editions of it at different times. 
They have also placed upon it different titles; the Bol- 
landists call it B. Odorici Deregrinatio , ab ipsomet de- 
seripta ; Wadding, fJistoria peregrinationis ; and certain 
others, Be rebus incognitis. Oderic is besides the author 
of several sermons; of a work entitled De inirabilibus 
i nundi, in which he shows, as in his works, a spirit of 
observation, but too much credulity; and finally Chro- 
nica. abridged, from the commencement of the world to 
the pontificate of John XXII. See Wadding and Fon- 
seca, Amudes Minorum, vii, 123-1 5G; Acta Sanctorum , 
Jan. 1, 983-992; Asquini, 1 it a et Viaggi del beato Odo- 
rico da Udine (1737. 8vo); Lirutti. Notizie delle rite ed 
opere scritte da ’ letterati del Friuli, 1, 274-291 ; Venni, 
Klogio istorico del B. Odorico (Venice, 1761, 4to) ; Jean 
de Saint-Antoine, Biblioth. univ. Francisc. ii, 404 ; Ti- 
raboschi, Jlistor. della letter at ura Hal. vol. iii. — Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biog . Gen. xxxviii, 470. 

Oderico, Canon ico, an Italian priest, noted as a 
painter, flourished at Siena in 1213. There is a manu- 
script book, entitled Ordo officiorum Senemis Fcclesue, 
preserved in the library of the Academy at Florence, 
written on parchment and dated 1213, in which the in- 
itial letters are illuminated with little histories, orna- 
ments of animals, etc., by this old painter. There are 
also other similar books, illustrated on the borders of 
the parchments by him, preserved at Siena. They are 
esteemed valuable not only on account of their antiqui- 
ty, but as showing the state of the arts at that period. 
See Spooner, Biog. /list, o f the Fine A rts , ii, G25. 
Odescalchi, Benedetto. See Innocent XI. 
Odescalchi, Marc Antonio, an Italian of high 
rank, who devoted his time and fortune to acts of phi- 
lanthropy. He was cousin to pope Innocent XI, who 
offered him many high dignities in the Church. Ob- 
serving that though Rome contained several hospitals 
for the relief of the poor of different nations, there were 
many strangers who could find no asylum in any of 
them, but were obliged to take shelter in the porches 
of churches, the porticoes of palaces, or the ancient ru- 
ins of the city, he converted his house into a hospital 
for the reception of these outcasts, without distinction. 
Here he fitted up 1000 beds, and employed a number of 
tailors constantly in making clothes for the objects of 
his bounty. If in his rides he chanced to observe a for- 
lorn wanderer, he would stop, take him into his car- 
riage, and convey him to his mansion. At his death in 
1G70, he left all his property to the support of the hos- 
pital. — -Appleton, Biogr. Diet. s. v. 

Odescalchi, Thomas, another member of the 
same family, who was almoner to pope Innocent XI. 
In imitation of the preceding, he gave himself up to 
works of charity. Perceiving that in the hospital of 


St. Gale there were a number of children destitute of 
education, he conceived the idea of erecting an asylum 
for their reception ; which he carried into execution, be- 
ginning with thirty-eight children, who were instructed 
and brought up to industry. The number soon increased, 
through the liberality of pope Innocent, to seventy; and 
in 1G8G Thomas Odescalchi laid the foundation of a large 
hospital for the education and employment of poor chil- 
dren in weaving cloth. This pious prelate died in 1G92, 
and left considerable funds for the support of his institu- 
tion, to which he gave the name of St. 3Jichael de Ripe- 
grande. — Appleton, Biog. Diet. s. v. 

Odians. See Audians. 

Odilia, Sr., the patron saint of Alsace, and especially 
of Strasburg, and protector of all who suffer with dis- 
eases oi the eye, born about A.D. G50, was the daughter 
ol Kthicot, or Attich. duke of Alsace. Being born blind, 
and disappointing her father, who expected a male heir, 
she was turned out of doors. Odilia was first committed 
to the care of a nurse, and afterwards placed in the mon- 
astery of Palma ( Beaume les A r onnes, near Besanyon) for 
her education. Here she received her sight, and be- 
came very much attached to monastic life. One day 
one of her brothers, Hugo, came to the monastery with- 
out the knowledge of his father, and induced her to re- 
turn home again, which she did. When her father be- 
held her approach the castle, and was told that his 
son was the cause of her return, he became so exasper- 
ated at this that he treated his son in the most cruel 
manner, resulting in his death. The duke, repenting 
of his deed, now bestowed all his care upon his hitherto 
neglected daughter, and gave her all his wealth. She 
built a convent at llohenburg (q. v.), of which she was 
the first abbess, and there she gathered about her 130 
nuns. For forty years Odilia labored in works of char- 
ity, and died Dee. 13, 720. That day is observed by 
the Romish Church in her honor. See Piper, Evange- 
lisches K < /lender- J ahrbuch, 1853. p. G9 sq. ; Theologisches 
Universal- Lexikon, s. v.; XI iss Clemens, lhtmlboolc of 
Legendary and Mythological A rt (N. V. 1872), p. 244 sq. ; 
Mabillon, Acta Sanctorum Bened. iii, 2, 496; Rettberg, 
Kirehengesch. iJeutschlands , ii, 7G sq. (B. P.) 

Odilo i>e Mercosur, Saint, fifth abbot of Clugnv, 
noted as an ante-reformer, was born in Auvergne in 9G2. 
Tradition relates that he was brought up in the church 
of St. Julian at Brioude, and that St. Ma'ieul, passing 
through that town, induced him to become a monk. 
However that maybe, after he had entered the convent 
of Clugnv, St. Maieul having resigned his charge, Odilo 
was appointed his successor. Sigebert, Alberic de Trois- 
Fontaines, and the authors of the IHstoire littci'aire, state 
that he became a monk only in 991. But the authors 
of the Gallia Christiana quote documents showing that 
he was already abbot of Clugnv in 990. In 1027 Odilo 
was present at Klieims at the coronation of Henry, son 
of king Robert. In 1032 bis reputation had become so 
great that pope John XIX appointed him archbishop of 
Lyons, and sent him the pallium and ring. The regular 
clergy at the time had a very high opinion of the ser- 
vices they rendered to the Church, and great contempt for 
the secular clergy. Odilo therefore declined, according 
to Raoul Glaber, to accept the appointment. Labbe, in 
bis Concil. p. 858, quotes a letter of John XIX to the 
abbot of C-lugny, which mildly reproves Odilo for this 
refusal. Odilo was highly esteemed by popes Sylves- 
ter II, Benedict VIII, Benedict IX, John XY11I, John 
XIX, and Clement II, and enjoyed the especial consid- 
eration of pope Gregory VI, and stood at the head of 
the German Reform party. He first introduced the fes- 
tival of All-souls' day, and gave the real impetus to the 
so-called treuga Dei (truce of God). Under his admin- 
istration the abbey of Clugny rose to great prosperity 
and renown. It is said that three bishops — Sanchez 
of Pampeluna, Gautier of Macon, and Let bald, see un- 
known — left their churches, and came to Clugny to live 
under the direction of Odilo; and that the emperors 
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Otlio III, St. Henry, Conrad the Salique, Henry the 
Black (his son); Hugh Capet and Robert, kings of 
France; and also Sanchez, Bamir, and Garsias, kings 
of Spain, showed the greatest veneration for him. Odilo 
obtained deserved praise on account of his many char- 
itable works, especially among the poor people during a 
severe famine in France, and was so much thought, of 
by the populace as to be reputed even to have worked 
miracles. lie died at Souvigui dan. 1, 1049. The 
Church commemorates him on Jan. 2 and June 21 ; Bail- 
let indicates April 12 and Nov. 13. Odilo wrote a life 
of St. Adelaide, the wife of emperor Otho I, which was 
first published by Canisius (Lectio ties Antiqiuv, vol. iii). 
Basnage claims that it is erroneously attributed to Odilo, 
but his arguments are refuted in the edition accompanied 
by a preface published by Duchesne and Marrier (, Bibli- 
otheca Cluniacensis , p. 353). Odilo wrote also a biog- 
raphy of his predecessor, St. Maieul, published by Suritis 
and the Bollandists under the date of May 11, and in 
the Bibl. Cluniacensis , p. 279 ; the latter work contains 
also fourteen sermons of Odilo, and two others are given 
by Martene (.4 necdota,v, 621). Most of his letters, which 
according to Jotsaud, one of his biographers, were very 
numerous, are now lost; there are four given in the 
Bibl. Cluniacensis, and three others by Luc d’Achery 
( Spicilegium , ii, 386). Finally, the Bibl. Cluniacensis 
gives under his name some small poems, a writing enti- 
tled Credulifas, , etc. See Gallia Christiana , vol. iv, col. 
1128; Hist, litter. <le la' France , vii, 414; Jotsaud, Vita 
de eodem (id.); Mabillon, Acta Sanctorum, vi ii, 680; 
S. Odilonis (Bibl. Cluniacensis) ; Basnage, A uctorum 
Testimonia; Canisius’s Lectiones (1725); Baxmann, Bo- 
ld ik der Piipste, vol. ii; Gieseler, Ch. Hist, ii, 176; Ne- 
ander, Ch. Hist, iii, 418; Schrbekh, Kirchengesch. xxiii, 
35 sq. (J. II. W.) 

Odilon, a French monastic, flourished in the open- 
ing of the 10th century. He died about 920. All that 
is known of the circumstances of his life is that he had 
intimate relations with Hucbald of Saint-Ainand and 
Ingranne, dean of Saint-Medard, who was created bishop 
of Laon in 932. The writings of Odilon are, a recital of 
the removal of the bodies of St. Sebastian and St. Greg- 
ory the Great from Rome to Saint-Medard de Soissons, 
published by Bollandus and Mabillon, Acta Sand. Ord. 
S. Bened. v, 383 : — another history, of the removal of the 
relies of St. Marcellin, St. Peter the exorcist, and others, 
in the same volume of the Acta. p. 411; — a letter to 
Iluebald, given to the public by Martene, Ampliss. Col- 
lect. vol. i. The authors of the Hist, litteraire speak of 
some other works, but they are attributed to the monk 
Odilon only by simple conjecture. See Hist, litter, de 
la France, vi, 173. — Hoeler, Nouv. Biog. Gene rale, 
xxxv iii, 478. 

Odin is the name of the principal divinity of North- 
ern mythology. According to the sagas, Odin and his 
brothers. Vile and Ve, the sons of Boer, or the first- 
born, slew Ymer or Chaos, and from his body created 
the world, converting his flesh into dry land ; his blood, 
which at first occasioned a flood, into the sea; his bones 
into mountains; his skull into the vault of heaven ; and 
his brows into the spot known ns Midgaard, the middle 
part of the earth, intended for the habitation of the sons 
of men. Odin, as the highest of the gods, the Alfader, 
rules heaven and earth, and is omniscient. As ruler of 
heaven, his seat is Valaskjalf, whence his two black ra- 
vens, lTuginn (Thought) and M union (Memory), fly 
daily forth to gather tidings of all that is done through- 
out tbe world. As god of war, he holds his court in 
Wallialla, whither conie all brave warriors after death 
to revel in the tumultuous joys in which they took 
most pleasure while on earth. His greatest treasures 
are his eight-footed steed Sleipner, his spear Gung- 
ner, and his ring Draupner. As the concentration and 
source of all greatness, excellence, and activity, Odin is 
called also by many other names. By drinking from 
Mimir’s fountain he became the wisest of gods and men, 


but lie purchased the distinction at the cost of one eye. 
He is the greatest of sorcerers, and imparts a knowledge 
of his wondrous arts to his favorites. Frigga is his 
queen, and the mother of Baldur, the Scandinavian 
Apollo; but he has other wives and favorites, and a nu- 
merous progeny of sons and daughters. Although the 
worship of Odin extended over all the Scandinavian 
lands, it found its most zealous followers in Denmark, 
where he still rides abroad as the wild huntsman, rush- 
ing over land and water in the storm-beaten skies of 
winter. 

The historical interpretation of this myth, as given 
by Snorre Sturleson, the compiler of the Heitnskringla, 
or Chronicles of the Kings of Norway prior to the intro- 
duction of Christianity, and followed in recent times by 
the historian Suhm, is that Odin was a chief of the 
(Esir, a Seythian tribe, who, fleeing before the ruthless 
aggressions of the Romans, passed through Germany to 
Scandinavia, where, by their noble appearance, superior 
prowess, and higher intelligence, they easily vanquished 
the inferior raees of those lands, and persuaded them 
that they were of godlike origin. According to one tra- 
dition, Odin conquered the country of the Saxons on 
his way; and leaving one of his sons to rule there and 
introduce a new religion, in which he, as the chief god 
Wuotan, received divine honors, advanced on his vic- 
torious course, and making himself master of Denmark, 
placed another son, Skjold, to reign over the land, from 
whom descended the royal dynasty of the Skjoldingar. 
lie next entered Sweden, where the king, Gylfi, ac- 
cepted his new religion, and with the whole nation 
worshipped him as a divinity, and received his son 
Yugui as their supreme lord and high-priest, from whom 
descended the royal race of Yuglingars, who long reigned 
in Sweden. In like manner he founded, through his 
son Seeming, a new dynasty in Norway ; and besides 
these, many sovereign families of Northern Germany, 
including the Anglo-Saxon princes, traced their descent 
to Odin. As it has been found impossible to refer to 
one individual all the mythical and historical elements 
which group themselves around the name of Odin, Wo- 
din, or Wuotan, it has been suggested by Sulim and 
other historians that there may have been two or three 
ancient northern heroes of the name; but notwithstand- 
ing the conjectures which have been advanced since tbe 
very dawn of the historical period in the North in regard 
to the origin and native country of the assumed Odin, 
or even the time at which he lived, all that relates to 
him is shrouded in complete obscurity. — Chambers, 
Cgclop. s. v. It is much more probable, however, that 
the myth of Odin originated in nature-worship. See 
also Clarke, Ten Great Religions ; Thorpe, Northern My- 
thology, i, 164, 229, 274 sq. ; 11 'est minster Rer. Oct. 1854, 
art. i ; Smith, A ncient Britain; Anderson, Northern My- 
thology (sec Index). See Norse Mythology*. 

Odin, John Mary, D.D., a Roman Catliolie prelate 
who flourished in the United States, was born at Am- 
biere, department of the Loire, France, near the open- 
ing of tli is century, and was educated in his native 
country. Entering the monastic life as a Lazarist, he 
was sent to the United States as missionary, and for a 
time preaehed in Missouri. In 1842 he was made bishop 
of Claudiopolis, and vicar apostolic of Texas; was trans- 
ferred to Galveston in 1847, to New Orleans in 1861, 
and, finally, was made archbishop of that diocese, lie 
died at New Orleans May 25, 1870. See Drake, Diet, 
of . 1 mer. Biog. s. v. 

OdillgtOll, Walter, called Walter of Evesham , 
after a monastery in Worcestershire to which he be- 
longed, lived in the reign of Henry VIII. He was a 
very learned ecclesiastic, and noted as an astronomer, 
mathematician, and musician, on each of which sub- 
jects he wrote treatises. De Motibus Phmetaruin ef de 
J Ditatione Aeris is attributed to him; and Dr. Burney 
observes of his treatise entitled Of the Speculation of 
Music, which is preserved in the library of Bcne’t Col- 
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lege, Cambridge, “that if all other musical tracts, from 
the time of Boethius to Franco and John Cotton were 
lost, with this MS. our knowledge would not be much 
diminished.” 

Odo of Cambiiat, a French ecclesiastic of note, was 
born at. Orleans about the middle of the 11th century. 
He was first known under the name of Oudard. Hav- 
ing entered the Church at an early age he became pro- 
fessor at Toul, and afterwards superior of the cathedral 
school at Tournav. llis reputation attracted a large 
number of pupils from various parts, even from Ger- 
many and Italy. He was especially renowned for dia- 
lectics, in which he followed the method of the Realists. 
About 1092 he ceased teaching, and with five of his fol- 
lowers retired into the old abbey of St. Martin of Tour- 
nav, where they followed at first the rule of St. Augus- 
tine. By the advice of Aimery, bishop of Ancliin, Odo 
became a regular monk in 1095, and was appointed ab- 
bot. The congregation, composed at that time of some 
twenty persons, rapidly increased. Odo made them fol- 
low the customs of Clugny, and maintained the rule 
strictly. On July 2, 1105, the Council of Kheims made 
him bishop of Cambrai in the place of Gaucher, who, 
nevertheless, protected by the emperor Henry IV, re- 
tained his dignity until Henry V ascended the throne, 
when Odo was installed in his see in 1106. Odo refus- 
ing, however, to receive from that prince the investi- 
ture which he had already received from his metropoli- 
tan, he was expelled from Cambrai, and retired to the 
abbey of Auchin, where he busied himself in writing 
religious works. He died there June 19, 1113. His 
contemporaries ranked him among the saints; he is 
honored as such in several churches of the Netherlands, 
and is mentioned by the Bollandists. Odo had the 
reputation of being learned in theology, mathematics, 
and poetry, and Dom Rivet states that he knew Greek 
and Hebrew. He wrote, Sacri canonis inissw e or posit io 
(Paris, 1490, 1496, 12mo; several times reprinted): — 
De peccaio original #, lib. iii : — Contra Juda um nomine 
Leone m de adventu Christi: — De blasphemia in Spiritual 
Sanctum: — In eanones Evangeliorum : — Homilia de vil- 
lieo iniquitatis; five tracts inserted in Schott, Bibl. (ed. 
1618), vol. xv : — Epistola Lamberta episcopo A trebatensi, 
in Baluze, Miscellanea , v, 345. Among the MSS. at- 
tributed to him, although their authenticity is not fully 
established, are a poem on the creation, parables, an in- 
troduction to theology, several homilies, conferences, etc. 
Among the works supposed to be lost, is a poem, De 
bellis 7'rojanis, which is quoted with praise in an elegy 
on Odo written by Godefrev, a pupil of the school of 
Rheims. See Amand du Chastel, Vita bead Odoms, in 
Adis SS. Junii, iii, 911-916; Tritheim, Scrip. Eeeles. 
c. 370, p. 94 (ed. Fabricius) ; Molanus, Xutales SS. Bel- 
gii, p. 221 ; Sanders, Bibl. Belgica; Mabillon, Annales, 
v, 650, 651; Gallia Christiana, iii, 25-27, 273; Ilist. 
litter, de la France, ix, 583-606. — lloefer, Four. Blog. 
Generale, xxxviii, 494, (J. N. P.) 

Odo Cantiaxus. See Or>o of Kent. 

Odo of Chateauroux, a French prelate of dis- 
tinction, was at first canon of the church of Paris, then 
chancellor in 1238. Ughclli claims that he afterwards 
became a monk, and was made abbot of Granselve, but 
this does not seem proved. On the contrary, it is very 
likely that he was still chancellor of Paris in 1243, when 
he was made cardinal-bishop of Tuseulum by Innocent 
IV. In 1245 he returned to France as papal legate, 
preached a crusade in the pope’s name, and embarked 
with Louis IX for Palestine towards the close of May, 
1248. William of Nangis, Joinville, and other histori- 
ans agree in praising his courage, zeal, and disinterest- 
edness. In 1255 we find him in Italy, and in 1264 he 
came again as legate to France. He died at Civita 
Vecchia in 1273. He wrote, Epistola ad Innocentium 
papam, published in D’Acherv’s Spicilegium, vii, 213: 
— Distinctiones super Psalterinm, in MS. No. 1327, 1328, 
Sorbonne Collection, 857, St. Victor’s: — Sermones, No. 


789, Sorbonne : — Lectio mag. Odonis de Castro Tta- 
dulphi, postmodum episcopi Tusculani, quando incapit 
in Theologia, in the same volume. See Hist, litter . de 
la France, vol. xix; Gerard de Frachet, Chronique, in 
the Ilistoriens de France, xxi, 5; Joinville, Ilistoire de 
St. Louis, passim. — lloefer, Xouv. Biog. Generale , 
xxxviii, 499. (J.N. P.) 

Odo, Clement (sometimes called Coutier'), a noted 
ecclesiastic who flourished in France, was born in Eng- 
land about the close of the Pith century. He joined 
the Benedictines, and had already acquired great repu- 
tation when at the death of Peter d’Anteuil he was ap- 
pointed abbot of St. Denis, Feb. 10, 1229. He was con- 
secrated on the same day by cardinal Remain, the papal 
legate in France, and received the investiture from king 
Louis. One of Odo's first undertakings was the resto- 
ration of the apsis and choir of the church of St. Denis, 
which the monks, claiming that their church was con- 
secrated by God himself, allowed to fall in ruins rather 
than have it consecrated again. Odo seems to have 
been as liberal as strong-minded. One of his decrees 
commands that five hundred poor should every day re- 
ceive a portion of bread at the expense of the convent, 
and that moreover a like distribution should be made to 
a thousand poor on All-saints’ day, on the anniversary 
of his death, and on the anniversary of the funeral of 
abbot Peter. He was a man of great activity and in- 
fluence. In 1244 St. Louis chose him as godfather for 
his son. Made archbishop of Rouen in March, 1245, 
Odo took part in the same year in the council assembled 
at Lyons. Matthew Paris accuses him of simony, pride, 
and ambition, but on what grounds does not appear. 
Odo died May 5, 1247. See Matthew Paris, Ilist. maj. 
llenrici III, ann. 1247 ; Gallia Christ, vol. vii, col. 387 ; 
vol. xi, col. 61; Ilist. litter, de la France, xviii, 527. — 
Hoefer, Xouv. Biog. Generale, xxxviii, 498. 

Odo, St., second abbot of Clugny, illustrious for 
his learning and piety, is supposed to have been born 
about 879. His father, Abbon, one of the most power- 
ful lords at the court of William the Strong, duke of 
Aquitaine, consecrated him to the Church before his 
birth by a solemn vow. Odo was educated in the con- 
vent of St. Martin of Tour, under St. Odalric. lie 
afterwards completed his studies at Paris, returned to 
St. Martin, and not finding the rule sufficiently strict, 
he entered the Cistercian convent of Baume, in Bur- 
gundy, under Ilernon, who governed at the same time 
the other houses of the order, Clugny, Massai, and Bourg- 
deols. After Bernon’s death Odo was elected to suc- 
ceed him as abbot of Clugny and of Bourgdeols. lie 
proved a wise and energetic administrator, and under 
his rule the order made rapid progress, both in wealth 
and in reputation. The school of Clugny became the 
most renowned throughout Gaul. Odo himself was 
intrusted with the reform of a large number of con- 
vents. The popes called him to Italy for the purpose 
of restoring peace between princes, and kings employed 
him in the most important diplomatic transactions, re- 
lying always on his great sagacity and honorable con- 
duct for a successful disposal of their annoyances. On 
his return from one of his journeys to Rome, he died in 
the convent of St. Julian at Tours, Nov. 18, 943. Odo 
deserves to be remembered especially as a reformer of 
the monastic institutions. “ He was a man deeply pene- 
trated with the consciousness of the corruption of the 
Church among the clergy, monks, and laity; a man 
full of zeal for the renovation of the Christian life, 
while at the same time he was very far from placing 
the essence of Christian perfection in a rigid practice 
of asceticism, though he endeavored to oppose the se- 
verity of monastieism to the secularized life of the clergy 
and monks of his time, and to awaken an enthusiasm 
in its favor. As contrasted with the prevailing cor- 
ruption, the example of his pious zeal and of his integ- 
rity of life was so much the more powerful, and he ac- 
quired great authority.” Odo left numerous works, 
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among which we notice Excerpt io S. Odoms in }forali- 
bus Job (Paris, 1617, 8vo; reprinted in the Jiibl. Putr. 
[ Lyons], vol. xvii) ; twelve anthems on St. Martin, pub- 
lished in the Jiibl, Cluniaccnsis and in the Jiibl, J y utr. ; 
three hymns in the IJibl. Cluniac., besides a poem on the 
Lord’s Supper, and another hymn in Mabillon’s Annales, 
iii, 712. The best-known of Odo’s hymns is that for 
St. Mary Magdalene’s day ( Hymans de Sand a Maria 
Jfaydalena), “ Lauda, mater eeclesia” (Engl. transl. by 
Neale: “Exalt, O mother Church, to-dav; 11 by Cham- 
bers, in the People's Hymnal: “O Church, our mother, 
speak his praise;” Germ, transl. by L’ombaeh, Kdnigs- 
feld, Simroek). A dialogue on music, entitled Enchi- 
ridion , of which there are several MSS. extant, and 
published in Martin Gerbert’s Scriptures eccles.de musi - 
ca , has been ascribed to this Odo, but is by another, as 
is acknowledged by Gerbert himself. Still it appears 
proved that this Odo wrote on music; and Martin Ger- 
bert published under his name, from a MS. in Monte 
Cassino, a treatise entitled Tonorn per ordinem, cum 
suis different iis (in his Script, eccl. de musica , i, 247). 
The Jiibl. Cluniac. gives, under his name, a life of St. 
Gerauld, count of Aurillac, which was repeatedly trans- 
lated into French, and is full of interpolations. The 
authentic life of St. Gerauld, by Odo of Clugny, is found 
among the MSS. of the Imperial Library, Ponds da Jloi, 
Nos. 5301, 3783, and 3809; but the much more exten- 
sive text in the Bibl. Cluniac. is spurious, as is also the 
J)e Rerersione Ji. Martini a Jiuryundia Tractatus. 
Among the works attributed to Odo, but whose author- 
ship is doubtful, we find a life of St. Gregory of Tours, 
often reprinted under his name, as in Thierry liuinart’s 
edition of the JJistoria Francornm; the Miranda S. 
Mauri , attributed to him by Baronins, but written by 
Odo. abbot of Glanfeuil; an exposition of the canon of 
the mass, written by Odo of Cambrai; and a treatise 
entitled Quod Ji. Martians par dicitur apostolus . at- 
tributed to Odo by Marrier, and to Adam of Perseigne 
by Martene. The most important of Odo’s works was 
published under the title of Collutiones in the Jiibl. 
Cluniac. In the catalogues and in MSS. that work is 
also entitled Occupat tones, Tractatus de sacerdotio , De 
virt ut ibis ritiisque animee, De perrersitafe pracoruni , 
I)e linjus rit<e- qualitate. De institutions dicina, De con- 
templa. mundi , Liber ad adificationem sauctie J)ei Eeelesue, 
Jn llieremiani I y rophetam , etc. Among some sermons 
given under the name of Odo of Clugny in Marrier, Jiibl. 
Cluniac ., and in Martene, Thes. Anect. v, 017, the first is 
by pope St. Leon, and is given in the edition of the 
latter's works by P. Quesnel, p. 52. See Joannes Tri- 
themius, De riris illustr. lib. ii ; Hist, litter, de la 
Prance , vol. vi ; Veteruni testimonial de Odone (Jiibl. 
Cluniac. p. (50 ) ; Vita S. Odonis a Joanne , monacho 
(id.); Mabillon, .1 eta SS. ord. S. JJeued. sa?c. v; B. 
llaurcau, Hist, litter, du Maine , i, 133; id. Sinyu- 
lurites hist, et lifter, p. 129-179: I des des SS. de la 
Pranche-Comte ; Iloefer, Xouc. Jiioy. f ienerale , xxxviii, 
487; Biihr, (icsch. der romischen Literatur im Karol. 
Zeit alter, p. 538; Baxmann, J } olitik der J'apste , vol. ii ; 
Gieselor, Eccles. Hist, ii, 175; Ncander, Ch. Hist, iii, 
417, 444 sq. ; Schrbekh, Kirchenyesch. xxiii, 25 sq. ; 
Miller, Sinyers and Songs of the Ch. p. 21; Neale, 
Media cal Hymns, p. 46 sq. ; Kombaeli, Anthol. christl. 
Gesiinye , i. 217 sq. ; Konigsfeld, Lai. J/ynmm n. Gesdnye , 
i, xxxix, 98 sq.; ii, 146; Simroek, Lauda Sion (Stuttg. 
1868). p. 232 sq. ; l'ldihb. Rev. xxx, 348; xlii. 14. (J. 

II. W.) 

Odo mo Coxtevii.le, a French prelate, half-brother 
of William the Conqueror, was horn in Normandv in 
1032. lie was made deacon at Fecamp by Hugo of Eu, 
bishop of Lisieux, and, although hut seventeen years old, 
was elevated to the bishopric of Bayeux in 1019 bv his 
brother, the duke of Normandy. 1 Je at once took a great 
interest in the construction of the cathedral, to which 
he gave rich vases of gold and silver. In 1050 and 1054 
he granted charters to the abbeys of St. Kvrould, St. 
Waudrille, and Mont St. Michel. In 1055 lie took 


part in the provincial synod of Rouen, dedicated the 
church of Troarn 3 fay 13, 1059, reconstructed in 1066 
the abbey of St. Vigor, and appointed over it Robert of 
Tombelaine. In the states -general at Lillebonne he 
was one of the chief promoters of the expedition against 
England, and furnished his brother one hundred ships 
for the undertaking. On the clay of the battle of Hast- 
ings, Oct. 14, 1066, Odo said mass and blessed the ar- 
mies, and took an active part in the operations. After 
the conquest, he received as his reward the town of Do- 
ver, and distributed the houses among his warriors. 
When William returned to Normandy, he intrusted the 
government during his absence to Odo and William 
Osborn. The Saxons revolted against their despotic 
rule, and their first attaek was against Dover; hut Odo 
won against them the battle of Fagadon, in 1074. On 
July 14, 1077, lie consecrated the cathedral with great 
splendor. William was present with a number of bish- 
ops, abbots, lords, etc., and gave him the barony and 
forest of Ellon. On Sept. 13, 1077, Odo was present at 
the consecration ofthe church ofSt. Stephen at Caen, and 
on Oct. 23 at that of Notre Dame du Bee. After taking 
part, in May, 1080, in an assembly held at Lillebonne 
in presence ofthe duke, he went with an army through 
Northumberland, which had risen, putting to death or 
torturing all who were accused of rebellion. As a re- 
ward he was made count of Kent and of Hereford. Not 
satisfied with this, he conceived the desire of becoming 
pope, the see of Rome having beeome vacant by the 
death of Gregory VII. After trying to corrupt all those 
who he thought could serve his purpose, lie raised 
troops in England, intending to go with them to Italy, 
and thus secure the object of his ambition. On hearing 
of these plans, William at onee returned to England, 
lie assembled his barons in the Isle of Wight in 1085, 
and proposed to them to imprison Odo. As they did not 
dare to do this, he arrested him himself, Odo claiming that 
as a priest he was amenable only to the pope ; but Will- 
iam answered that he arrested him not as a priest, but 
as his subject, and answerable to him. He caused him 
to be kept a prisoner in the tower of the old palace at 
Rouen until 1087. Liberated at the death of William, 
lie at onee took an active part in intrigues to overthrow 
William 11, and to crown Robert. Besieged in Roch- 
ester, Odo was obliged to tlee from England, and return- 
ing to Normandy he regained his ascendency over the 
weak-minded Robert, and helped him to preserve his 
possessions. Odo consecrated, in 1092, the incestuous 
marriage of Philip 1, king of France, with Bertrade, 
countess of Anjou, and as a reward received the income 
of all the churches of Mantes. Yet he was obliged to 
go to Dijon to be absolved from this fault by pope 
Urban 111. After taking part in the Council of Cler- 
mont in 1095, and in that of Rouen in Feb., 1096. he 
started with his nephew Robert for the Holy Land, but 
died on the way at Palermo in Feb., 1097. See Gallia 
Christ, vol. xi ; Ordericus Vitalis, JJistoria ecclesiastica ; 
Prevost, Hist, de Guillaume le Conquerant ; Dormant, 
Hist, eccles. de Bayeux. — Iloefer, Xouc. Bioy. Generale , 
xxxviii, 491. (J. N. P.) 

Odo of Deuii. (Lat. de Diogilu'), a French ecclesias- 
tic. was born in Deuil, in the valley of Montmorency, 
lie was a simple monk in the abbey of St. Denys when 
the abbe Suger gave him for a secretary to Louis le 
Jeune, departing for Palestine. On his return he was 
appointed by Suger abbe of St. Corneille de Compiegnc*. 
After the death of Suger, in 1151. the monks of St. De- 
nys recalled him, and intrusted to him the government 
of their congregation. His administration was several 
times troubled. He had sharp contests with the arch- 
bishop of Bourges and the bishop of Beauvais, who dis- 
puted with him the possession of some domains; that 
was in conformity with the spirit of the age, when the 
principal occupation of an abbe was to create or sustain 
suits of this kind. Odo died in 1 162. He had the repu- 
tation of being a firm and vigilant abbe. He left a 
good history of the second crusade. This narrative was 
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published for the first time by P. Chifflet, at the head 
of his work entitled Sancti Bernardi genus illusive as- 
sertion. See Gallia Christiana , t. vii, col. 377 ; JJistoire. 
lift, de la France, xii, 014. — Iloefer, Four. Biog. Gene- 
rate, xxxviii, 490. 

Odo of Fosses, near Paris, was a French monastic. 
He was a member of the abbey of Fosses, and died after 
1058. Nothing is known of his life, except that, after 
having passed his youth in the abbey des Fosse's, he was 
constrained to flee from that asylum. Only one of his 
writings has been preserved to us; it is the Vie de St. 
Bnrchard , comte de Melun, published by Jacques de 
Breul, in his supplement to the Antiquites de Paris; 
by Duchesne, in his Ilistoriens de France; and by the 
editors of the Biblioth'eque de Clvni , etc. This 1 7c con- 
tains interesting details upon the origin of the abbey 
des Fosses. It has found a place in his Jlistoire de 
Melun, which appeared in Paris in 1028. See JJistoire 
litteraire de la France, vii, 493. — Iloefer, Nouv. Biog. 
Generate , xxxviii, 491. 

Odo (St.) of Kent (or G anti anus), an English 
prelate, was born in the province of East Anglia about 
875. His parents were Danes, who had followed lngar 
and Ilubba in their expedition. Driven away from the 
parental home on account of his conversion to the Chris- 
tian faith, Odo was protected by Athelm, one of the 
lords of the court of Alfred, king of England, who fur- 
nished him means to study and to enter the Church. 
He took him with him to Pome in 897, and Odo was 
there ordained priest. After his return to England, he 
was employed by Alfred and by Edward, his son and 
successor, on several important missions. King Athel- 
stan appointed him his chaplain, and about 930 made 
him bishop of Wilton. Edmund 1. who succeeded his 
brother Athelstan in 941, prized so highly the advice 
of Odo that, in order to have him always near, he 
appointed him archbishop of Canterbury in 942. Odo 
now became a Benedictine, as at that time the diocese 
was always governed by men belonging to some mo- 
nastic order. In 955 he crowned at Kingston Edwy, the 
eldest son of Edmund. This was the time when the 
first Sacramentarians, who rejected the doctrine of the 
real presence, appeared in England. Odo strenuously 
opposed them, lie excommunicated king Edwv, some 
say for holding to these opinions, others say for incest. 
The Mercians and Northumbrians, tired of the excesses 
of Edwy, rose against him, and appointed his brother 
Edward in his place. Edward governed by the advice 
of Odo. who is said to have been the originator of many 
good and useful laws. Odo died at Canterbury July 4, 
901, and was buried in the cathedral. He wrote Syn- 
odal Constitutions, published in Labbe’s Collection of 
Councils (vol. ix), together with a letter of the arch- 
bishop to his suffragans. Pits considers him the au- 
thor of some other works, which are not now extant. 
Wright says : “ It would be difficult to clear entirely the 
writings of Odo of Kent from the confusion in which 
they have been involved by ascribing to him books 
written by other persons of the name of Odo; but they 
seem to have consisted chiefly of commentaries on the 
Holy Scriptures and of sermons.” See Dorn Ceillier, 
JJist. des auteurs eccles. xx, 97 sq. ; Acta Sanctorum, 
July 4; Godescard, Vies des Peres, des Martyrs, etc.; 
Mabillon, Annales ordinis S. Benedict t (5th century); 
Wright, Biog. Britannica JAtteraria (A.-S. Period.), 
p. 428 sq.; Hill, English Monasticism, p. 155 sq.; Chur- 
ton, Early English Ch. JJist. p. 227 ; Collier, JCccl. JJist. 
of Britain (see Index in vol. viii); llook. Eccles. Biog. 
vii, 452; Bossuet, Variations, i, 158-9. (J. II. W.) 

Odo of Moiumoxd died, according to his epitaph, 
Aug. 31, 1200. We possess no definite information con- 
cerning his life. It is supposed that he was abbot of 
Beaupre'. another Cistercian abbey, before he was made 
abbot of Morimond, but this is not proved. It is also 
difficult to ascertain among the works bearing his name 
those which are really his and those which are some 


other Odo’s. Among those which are undoubted are 
five sermons published by Combefis ( Biblioth . i, 25, 
299, 797). lie wrote a large number of others, which 
were never published. There are three collections of 
them in the Imperial Library of Paris, under the num- 
bers 3010 fond du Roi, 80 of the Cordeliers, and 839 of the 
Sorbonne. We find also as 3352 B, 3352 C du Roi, and 
GOO of St. Victor, a treatise De numerorum signifeatione, 
which in most catalogues is attributed to him. Oiulin 
and the authors of the JJistoire litteraire, think that it 
was written by William, abbot of Auberive, a pupil of 
Odo, under the latter’s inspiration, but this appears doubt- 
ful. The work treats on mathematics, theology, philos- 
ophy, etc. ; and is not of much account, but is well writ- 
ten and full of original though paradoxical errors. The 
library of Troyes contains a MS. of this treatise, which 
is probably the original of the others; it contains also 
under the No. 8G8 a MS. coming from Clairvaux, enti- 
tled Odonis tractatus de Analeticis ternarii ; and under 
the No. 450 a MS. entitled Tres gradus quibus perveni- 
tur ad hcereditatem salutis, which Mr. Harmand consid- 
ers as the production of Odo. * See JJist. litter, de la 
France, xii, G10; Ilenriquez, Menologium Cisterciensis , 
p. 303; Gallia Christ, x ol. ix, col. 835; Oudin, De script, 
eccles. vol. ii, eol. 1418; De Visch, Bibl. Cisterciensis, p. 
258 ; Catal. des manuscrits des Bibl. depa rtementales, ii, 
202, 322, 359. — Iloefer, Nouv. Biog. Generate, xxxviii, 
497. (J. N. P.) 

Odo of Soissons. abbe of Oureamp, died about 
1170. The bibliographers who give him the title of 
cardinal-bishop of Tuseulum confound him with Odo 
dc Chatcauroux (q. v.). Those who, with Mr. Daunou, 
make him bishop of Prencste are equally mistaken ; 
there is in the Italia Sacra of Ughelli no bishop of 
Preneste named Odo. The only work of Odo de Sois- 
sons which has been preserved to us has for a title 
Qinestiones. Quite a large number of manuscripts of 
this are in existence. We designate here No. 3244 
of the old library of the king, and No. 140 of Troyes. 
The Queestioncs proposed by Odo de Soissons are all 
theological, and he treats them, as a faithful disciple of 
Pierre Lombard, with a delicate prudence. This dog- 
matic collection is a book little known; it is, however, 
preferable to many compilations of the same kind com- 
posed in the 13th century. As for the two other works 
inscribed by Mr. Daunou in the catalogue of the works 
of Odo de Soissons, a Commentary on Jeremiah, ami 
Sentences — the first does not exist, and the second be- 
longs to Ilugues de Saint- Victor. See Jlistoire litter, 
de la France, tom. xix. — Iloefer, Nouv. Liog. Generate, 
xxxviii, 49G. 

Odoacer, a Gothic chief who, according to some 
authorities, was of the tribe of the lleruli, originally 
served as a mercenary in the barbarian auxiliary force 
which the later emperors of the West had taken into 
their pay for the defence of Italy. After the two rival 
emperors, Glycerins and Julius Nepos, were both driv- 
en from the throne, Orestes, a soldier from Pannonia, 
clothed his own son Romulus, yet a minor, with the 
imperial purple, but retained all the substantial author- 
ity in his own hands. The barbarian troops now asked 
for one third of the lands of Italy to be distributed 
among them as a reward for their services. Orestes 
having rejected their demand, they chose Odoacer 
for their leader, and he immediately marched against 
Orestes, who had shut himself up in Pavia. Odoacer 
took the city by storm, and gave it up to be plundered 
by his soldiers. Orestes was taken prisoner and led to 
Placentia, where he was publicly executed, in August, 
A. I). 475, exactly a twelvemonth after he had driven 
Nepos out of Italy. Romulus, who was called Au- 
gustulus by way of derision, was in Ravenna, where 
he was seized by Odoacer, who stripped him of his 
imperial ornaments and banished him to a castle of 
Campania, but allowed him an honorable maintenance. 
Odoacer now proclaimed himself king of Italy, rejecting 
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the imperial titles of Cresar and Augustus. For this 
reason the Western empire is considered as having 
ended with the deposition of Romulus Augustulus, the 
son of Orestes. Odoacer’s authority did not extend 
beyond the boundaries of Italy. Little is known of the 
events of his reign until the invasion of Theodoric, king 
of the Ostrogoths, who, at the instigation, as some his- 
torians assert, of Zeno, emperor of the East, marched 
from the banks of the Danube to dispossess Odoacer of 
his kingdom. Theodoric, at the head of a large army, 
defeated Odoacer near Aquileia, and entered Verona 
without opposition. Odoacer shut himself np in Ra- 
venna- in 489. The war, however, lasted several years. 
Odoacer made a brave resistance, but was compelled by 
famine to surrender Ravenna (March, 493). Theodoric 
at first spared his life, but in a short time caused him 
to be killed, and proclaimed himself king of Italy. — 
English Cyclop, s. v. See Jornandes, De Regnorum suc- 
cess. p. 59, 60; De Rebus Got hie is, p. 128-141; Paul 
Diacre, De Gestis Longobard. i, 19; Gregory of lours, 
J list . Frang. ii, 118 scj. ; Procopius, Bell. Goth, i, 1 ; ii, 
G; Ennodius, Vita Epiphanii; Cas>iodorus, Chron. ad 
an. 37G; Epist. i, 18; Evngrius, ii, 10; Le Beau, Hist, 
dn Bus Empire, vol. xxxv ; Gibbon, Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire, c h. xxxvi ; Iloefer, Xour. Biog. Gene- 
rate, xxxviii, 481. 

Odollam (O doWdp, Vulg. 0 doll am), the Greek 
form of the name Adullam (2 Macc. xii,38). Adullam 
is stated by Eusebius and Jerome ( Onomast . “Adol- 
lam”) to have been in their day a large village, about 
ten miles east of Eleutheropolis; and here (if Beit- 
jibrin be Eleutheropolis) a village with the name of 
Bet Diila (Tobler, Bethlehem, p. 29; Dritte Wander, p. 
151) or Beit Ula (Robinson, 1st ed. A pp. p. 117) now 
stands. The obstacle to this identification is not that 
Adullam, a town of the Shefelah, should be found in 
the mountains, for that puzzling circumstance is not 
unfrequent, so much as that in the catalogue of Joshua 
xv it is mentioned with a group of towns (Zoreah, 
Socoh, etc.) which lay at the NAV. corner of Judah, 
while Bet Diila is found with those (Nezib, Keilah, 
etc.) of a separate group farther south (Smith). More 
recently Mr. Ganneau has proposed to identify the site 
of Adullam with that of M id el- Mi a, a hill-side near 
Shnweikeh, burrowed with caves (Quar. Statement of 
“ Pal. Expl. Fund,” Jan. 1875, p. 427) ; but the corre- 
spondence in name is not striking; and he afterwards 
expresses himself doubtful, after a prolonged investiga- 
tion (ib. July. 1875, p. 168-177). 

Further examination is requisite before we can posi- 
tively say if there is any cavern in the neighborhood 
of Bet Diila answering to the “cave of Adullam.” The 
cavern at Khureitun, three miles south of Bethlehem, 
usually shown to travellers as Adullam, is so far distant 
as to make a connection difficult. It is probable that 
this latter is the cavern in the wilderness of Engedi, in 
which the adventure of Saul and David (1 Sam. xxiv) 
occurred (see Van de Velde, Syr. and Pal. i i, 33). E verv- 
thing that can be said to identify it with the cave of 
Adullam has been said by Dr. Bonar ( Land of Promise , 
p. 248-50); but his strongest argument— an inference, 
from 1 Sam. xxii, 1, in favor of its proximity to Beth- 
lehem —comes into direct collision with the statement 
of Jerome quoted above, which it should be observed is 
equally opposed to Dr. Robinson's proposal to place it 
at Deir-Dubban. The conflict, however, would be some- 
what obviated by separating the cave from the town. 
The name of Adullam appears to have been first applied 
to Khureitun at the time of the Crusades (Will, of Tyre, 
xv, G). Dr. Bonar suggests that the name Khureitun 
represents the ancient Hnreth ( Khareth ). This is in- 
genious, and may be correct; but Tobler (Umgebungen, 
etc. p. 522, 3) has made out a strong case for the name 
being that of Chareiton, or Kreton, a famous Essene 
hermit of the 3d or 4th century, who founded a Laura 
in the cavern in question (.1 eta Sanct. Sept. 28) (Smith). 
Mr. Ganneau reports the present name of the cave as 


Meghdret el-Mi'sd (Quar. Statement, April, 1874, p. 
110). Lieut. Condor at first proposed a different local- 
ity as candidate for the honor of representing the cave 
in question, namely. Moghdret Um el-Tumaimiyeh (Cave 
of the Mother of Two Twins), a remarkable cavern in 
the south side of the ridge bounded northerly by Wady 
Dilbeh, near Tell Saphieli (Gath) (Quar. Statement, 
Jan. 1874, p. 18 sq.) ; but he admits that little if any 
trace of the ancient name remains; and he afterwards 
abandoned the position in favor of the above location 
by Mr. Ganneau, which he defends with much ingenu- 
ity and confidence (ib. July, 1875, p. 145-149). That 
the cave, however, was in the eastern face of the hills 
of Judah wotdd seem rather probable, from the fact that 
at the times of David’s adventures there (see especially 
1 Sam. xxii, 3; 2 Sam. xxiii, 13) the Philistines had 
control of all the other side and centre. On the other 
hand, its situation in the Philistine territory seems to 
be indicated as opposed fo Judah (1 Sam. xxii, 5; xxiii, 
3). It was apparently located between Engedi and Je- 
rusalem (if we may so interpret “up” from the former, 
l Sam. xxiv, 22, and “down” from the latter, 2 Sam. 
v, 17). But in tliat case the cave was not in the vicin- 
ity of the town, as we should naturally suppose. See 
Adullam. 

Odolric of Saint-Martial, a French ecclesiastic, 
flourished in the first half of the 11th century, lie 
commenced his studies in the monastery of Saint-Mar- 
tial at Limoges, and finished them at Fleuri-sur- Loire. 
On his return to Saint-Martial he was elected by the 
monks, in 1025, successor of the abbe Hugues. Odol- 
rie died about 1040. To him is attributed the compila- 
tion of the acts of the council assembled in the city of 
Limoges in 1031 (Labbe, Concilia ,ix, 870). The principal 
subject submitted to this council was to know if Saint- 
Martial had been one of the disciples of Jesus, sent, by 
himself into Gaul. The question was decided in the 
affirmative; but historical criticism has not adopted this 
decision. See Gallia Ch ristiana, tom. ii, col. 558; Uis- 
toire litter, de la France, vii, 34G. — Iloefer, Xouv. Biog. 
Generale , xxxviii, 487. 

Odonar'kes (’O dopgpd v. r. ’Oc )ovapfd)g; Vulg. 
Odares), the name of a chieftain, apparently in the 
vicinity of “ Bethbasi, which is in the wilderness” east 
of Judaea, who was slain with his tribe by Jonathan 
Maccaba?us (1 Macc. ix, GG). 

Odontius, Paul (originally Zahn. but changed into 
Odontius in accordance with the fashion of tie time), a 
German divine of note, was born in 1570 at Werda. in the 
province of ’Meissen. Of his parents or earliest childhood 
nothing is known. In March, 1575, he went to Griitz, 
in Steiermark, and was received as an alumnus in the 
institute there, at the same time taking charge of the 
education of three young noblemen. For three years 
he remained in that position, preaching at the same 
time in the Stiftskirchc, at Griitz, by the permission of 
the ecclesiastical authority. One day the countess Hvp- 
polita of Windisehgriitz attended Odontius’s service, 
and was so deeply impressed with his sermon that she 
appointed him her court preacher at Waldstcin, near 
Griitz. In the year 1598 he entered upon his duties, and 
accompanied the countess to the castle of Trautmanns- 
dorff, in Austria, where she died. About this time the 
preaching of the Gospel in Steiermark was proscribed. 
The emperor Ferdinand, a nursling of the Jesuits, who 
had early taken a vow at Loretto before the picture of 
the Madonna to extirpate heresy in' his dominions, is- 
sued his famous, or rather infamous edicts, dated Sept. 
13, 23, and 28 of the year 1598, according to which all 
evangelical churches and schools at Griitz, and in the 
royal cities and market-places, were to be closed ; preach- 
ers and teachers, under penalty of death, were to leave 
the country within eight days. From 1599 to 1604 a re- 
ligious commission went through the country in order 
to convert the inhabitants to the Roman Catholic faith. 
Gallows were erected in the streets; the churches in the 
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villages were destroyed, those in the cities and market- 
places were given over to the Komish clergy ; cemeteries 
were devastated; evangelical books were burned; the 
preachers expelled; the inhabitants had to swear al- 
legiance to the Roman Catholic Church and the gov- 
ernment; those who refused had to leave the country. 
Thus Steiermark lost thousands of her most industrious 
people. An imperial edict, dated August 1, IG28, was 
directed against the Protestant nobility, according to 
which within a year they had to sell their possessions 
and leave the country. The best of the nobility left 
the country, while others remained; and up to this day 
they belong to the Romish Church. Under those cir- 
cumstances Odontius thought that he would never again 
preach in his pulpit at Waldstein. But the tutors of 
the counts of Windiscligriitz ordered him to come back, 
and take charge of his ministerial office as before. 
Finally an edict was issued for his dismission. All 
protests were in vain, and on April 20, 1G02, a body of 
soldiers appeared before Waldstein, made Odontius a 
prisoner, and brought him to Gratz. For ten weeks he 
was imprisoned there. When all means to convert him 
to the Romish Church were in vain, he was sentenced 
to be sent to the galleys. On the way he was fortu- 
nate enough to escape from his enemies, and after many 
perils reached his native place. In April, 1603, Odon- 
tins was appointed pastor at Oederan, in Saxony, where 
he died, Dec. 7, 1605. He has left us a narrative of 
his imprisonment and deliverance, which was first pub- 
lished at Dresden in 1603, and reprinted at LUbeck in 
1714, with a preface by Dr. Gotze. See Piper, Evangel- 
ischer Kalender, 1864, xv, 188 sq. ; Jdcher, Allgemeines 
Gelehrten-Lexikon, supplemented by Rotterrmind, s. v. ; 
Willisch, Kirchenhistorie der Stadt Freyberg , ii, 480 sq. 
(B.P.) 

Odor, Sweet (nirVD, nicho'dch , Lev. xxvi, 31 ; 
Dan. ii, 46; elsewhere “sweet savor”), was offered to 
God and sovereigns as representatives of Deity by all 
ancient nations. See Incense. But also in common 
life, not only the natural odors of flowers, but prepared 
extracts of plants, are far more used bv the Orientals 
than by the Western nations. The odors of the groves 
of Lebanon were anciently very famous (Ilos. xiv, 7 ; 
Cant, iv, 11); flowers, even exotics, were cultivated in 
pleasure-gardens for this purpose (Cant, i, 12; iv, 6, 14). 
Odorous extracts were used sometimes in the form of 
incense, sometimes as ointments (Cant, i, 3; iv, 10); 
sometimes in water, with which clothing, bed-furniture, 
etc., was sprinkled (Prov. vii, 17). See Incense; Peu- 
fcme; Spicks. 

Odoran(ne), a French monastic, was born in 985. 
Now little, known, he enjoyed in his lifetime great celeb- 
rity. He cultivated letters with success, and excelled 
even in mechanical arts. He was an inmate of the ab- 
bey of Saint-Pierre-le-Vif, in Sens, where he displayed 
his skill by two works, of which he speaks himself: a 
crucifix — a remarkable piece of workmanship — and a 
well, the structure of which, it seems, was original and 
singular. It is presumed that he was persecuted by 
envious brothers, because be dared to express himself 
upon consecrated dogmas in terms of offensive novelty. 
Obliged to flee from the abbey of Saint-Pierre upon the 
charge of anthropomorphism, he went to Saint-Denis, 
near Paris. From thence lie was called to Drcnx by 
king Robert, and queen Constance, who commissioned 
him to execute several shrines of great price. He died 
some time after 1045. We can appreciate neither the ex- 
perience nor the merit of the goldsmith or the architect. 
AVe know, however, sonic of his writings. The principal 
is a Chronica rernm in orhe gestarum, which commences 
with the year 675, and ends with the year 1032. It is 
found in the large collection of the llistoriens de France, 
vols. viii and x. It had already been published by Du 
Chesne. Odoran is also the author of a narrative of the 
Translation de Saint - Savinien, inserted by Mabillon 
in his Acta , viii, 254, and of a manuscript, Ilistoire de 


VAbbaye de Saint-Pierre. See Hist, litter.de la France , 
v, 356. — Iloefer, Four. Biog. Generale, xxxviii, 503. 

Odylism (Gr. 686c, path, and v\ij, matter) is the 
doctrine of the supposed material power or influence 
producing the phenomena of mesmerism (q. v.), called 
also odglic force. See Od. 

GEcolampadius, Johannes (more properly Jo- 
hann Ilausschein , for he Latinized his name according to 
the fashion of the Reformation age, like INIelancthon, 
etc.), was one of the most eminent Reformers in Switz- 
erland, and, as coadjutor of Zwingli, maintained such a 
relation to that most noted of Swiss Reformers as to 
liken him to Luther’s coadjutor Melancthon. In Ger- 
man Switzerland he and Zwingli performed the same 
work that Beza and Calvin effected in the French sec- 
tions of that mountain country. 

GEcolampadius was born at AA r cinsberg, a small town 
in the north of AATirtemberg, in 1482. His mother, a 
pious and devoted woman, was a native of Basle, in 
Switzerland. II is father, a merchant, who destined the 
boy for the legal profession, sent him at first to the school 
at Heilbronn, and afterwards to the University of Bo- 
logna, and later to Heidelberg, where lie yielded to his 
own strong inclinations, and relinquished jurisprudence 
for theology. Ilis early proficiency procured him the 
degree of bachelor of philosophy in his fourteenth year. 
He continued his theological studies for a while, and 
then accepted the appointment of tutor to a son of the 
elector of the Palatinate; but he resigned his office in a 
short time, and resumed his theological studies. He 
was next appointed to a benefice founded by his parents, 
and performed the duties for about six months, preach- 
ing with great acceptability. His sermons at this early 
period evinced a deep spirit of devotion and a close fol- 
lowing of Romish doctrines. He especially exalted the 
efficacy of the Holy Virgin’s intercession, and com- 
mended the conventual life. But deeming himself as 
yet incompetent for the charge, he shortly resigned and 
visited Tubingen and Stnttgard, where he sought a 
more thorough acquaintance with the sacred tongues. 
He acquired Hebrew' from a Spaniard, and Greek under 
Reuchlin, and in a short time w'rote a Greek grammar, 
which w T as published in 1520. AVliile residing at Hei- 
delberg he formed a friendship with Capito, who w r as 
then preacher at Bruehsal, and was afterwards the Re- 
former at Strasburg. This association produced its ef- 
fects on the individuals according to their various char- 
acters: the ardent Capito soon became a zealous Re- 
former; the mild and studious GEcolampadius hesitated 
— he feared the misery which would probably result 
from a disruption of the Church, and changed not till 
he felt convinced that the cause of truth should over- 
balance the fear of transient evils. For a short time 
GEcolampadius resumed his clerical duties at A\ T einsberg ; 
but in 1515, Capito, then settled at Basle, induced him 
to undertake the office of preacher. At this important 
German-Sw’iss centre GEcolampadius enjoyed the asso- 
ciation of many of the most eminent minds of the I6th 
century. Erasmus was then engaged upon his Com- 
mentary of the New Testament , and in this w ork secured 
important assistance from the young preacher GEco- 
lampndius, who. even at this early time of his life, was 
distinguished all over the Continent for vast erudition 
and mastery of the Hebrew' and Greek tongues. But 
it is not only as a student that (Ecolampadius’s stay 
at Basle at this time is memorable. In the pulpit he 
was as distinguished as in the labors of the study, 
lie not only attracted many bearers by his oratorical 
skill, but also on account of bis outspoken condemnation 
of whatever lie saw to condemn. He preached against 
many of the abuses which had crept into the Church, 
and held up purity of life as exhibited by Christ in 
the flesh. Yet he did not at that time cherish any in- 
tention of rupture with the Church of Rome. He fought 
for reform from within, and hoped for a residt which he 
afterwards learned it is impossible to bring about in the 
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corrupt body of Romanism. His health failing him. he 
was linally cbliged to abandon his position at Basle, and 
he returned to Weinsberg. lint he maintained an active 
correspondence with Erasmus, and also with Luther and 
Melancthon, whose views more or less influenced him 
even in the line of his studies. lie devoted himself 
especially during this season of retirement to the careful 
study of the Hebrew ; he also published a tract, I)e Pas - 
chali rim (1518), in condemnation of the broad humor 
with which the Easter sermons of the day abounded, 
and, strange to say, he wrote a tragedy containing six 
thousand lines. His piety during this period of his life 
was sincere, but so very sombre that his friends often 
railed him about his superstition; which was to be as- 
cribed in part to his physical distempers, though the 
main cause of it was his imperfect knowledge of the 
way of salvation. As soon as his health would permit 
he went back to Basle, at the earnest request of Eras- 
mus, who was getting out the second edition of his New 
Testament, and Wanted Ids help; but after a sojourn of 
a few months (1518) (Eeolampadius removed to Augs- 
burg, having been appointed one of the principal preach- 
ers of that citv. Here it was that he tirst met Luther, 
who came to Augsburg in May, 1511). to confer with the 
papal legate, and by him (Eeolampadius was “instruct- 
ed in the way of the Lord more perfectly.’’ With true 
Christian promptitude, he at once placed himself by the 
side of the Reformer. The Lord had long been training 
him for a glorious work, but his education was not yet 
complete. True, he had learned the grand central truth 
of the Gospel — free justification through the blood and 
righteousness of the Son of God; and had confirmed 
the belief of his friends in his conversion to the new 
doctrines by at once espousing and defending them in 
the Ctmonici inclocti , which he published anonymously, 
in connection with the canon Bernh. von Adelmanns- 
felden, about 1518. Yet such was still his respect for 
some of the principles of the Roman Catholic Church 
that, without consulting any one, he entered, April 23, 
1520, to the surprise of all his friends and the disgust of 
many of them, the monastery of St. Bridget, near Augs- 
burg. lie was prompted, of course, by no selfish consid- 
eration to take this step, but by the sincere though 
ill-founded hope of being in a more favorable position to 
cultivate personal holiness. “I had,” lie said, “a fair 
prospect of being something, if 1 had remained in the 
world.” It is thought by some that (Eeolampadius 
sought the retirement of the convent to give himself to 
more careful investigation of and reflection upon the 
new doctrines. Certain it is that he carried with him 
into this retirement the new views as he had learned 
them from the lips of the great German Reformer him- 
self, and there was even then a most deep-rooted sym- 
pathy in his heart for the cause of the Reformer. “ If 
they condemn Luther,” said he frankly and openly, “ they 
must flrst condemn Holy Scripture.” llis high repu- 
tation had induced the fraternity to accede to him lib- 
erty for bis own opinions and studies; but as his convic- 
tions gradually tended towards Lutheranism, his preach- 
ing and writing became more and more discordant with 
the opinions of his fellow-monks, and they soon discov- 
ered that the new-comer was a most unsuitable mem- 
ber of their society, with tastes and ideas utterly remote 
from theirs. In one of his sermons (published at Basle 
in 1521), lie spoke against the adoration of the Virgin 
and the use of the rosary; in another, on the Eucharist, 
delivered on Corpus Christi day (Latin, Basle, 1521 ; 
German, Augsburg, 1531), be rejected the doctrine of 
transubstantiation. But his most important work is 
one on confession, written originally in Latin, and after- 
wards translated into German, in which he openly de- 
clares outward confession unnecessary for the Christian, 
since God alone has the power to absolve (as had been 
held until the time of Beter Lombard), and the priest 
could do no more than proclaim this absolution. Ilis 
position in the convent became untenable, bis liberty of 
thinking and writing was denied him, and he was even 


threatened with forcible expulsion and imprisonment, 
lie finally left it in February, 1522, went to Heidelberg, 
and afterwards took refuge at Ebernburg with Franz von 
Sickingen. In the performance of his ecclesiastical du- 
ties at this place, he introduced an innovation by read- 
ing the Gospel and Epistles in German instead ol' Latin, 
which he aptly compared to the unknown tongues. On 
Nov. 1G, 1522, he left Ebernburg for Frankfort again, and 
thence went to Basle, and from that time dates his real 
efficiency as a reformer. He reached Basle at a most 
critical moment, and he proved just the man needed to 
guide the movement then in progress; he was not a 
stranger, he had many warm friends in Basle ; he under- 
stood the character of the people ; he was a ripe scholar 
and a popular preacher, and his own religious experi- 
ence fitted him to appreciate and deal with the difficul- 
ties encountered by others in their progress from dark- 
ness to light. Yet his task was not an easy one. While 
many of the citizens gave him a cordial welcome, the 
priests and professors looked with an evil eye on the 
monk who had east aside his cowl and his vows; even 
his old patron the bishop, and his old friend Erasmus, to 
whom while yet in the convent he had written of his 
acceptance of the Reformation doctrines, received him 
coldly. Under these circumstances his chances of get- 
ting a professorship were very small. During the 
first year he had no office of any kind; yet it was a 
memorable year in his history, for in the course of it he 
was brought into contact with Zwingli, whose influence 
mightily quickened his progress in the path of reform, 
and who more than any other person helped to give to 
the system of faith and worship afterwards established 
at Basle its peculiar features. After waiting nearly two 
years for employment, and when just ready to despair 
of finding it, the door of entrance into the university 
was suddenly opened for (Eeolampadius, in consequence 
of a dispute between the council and the professors, 
which resulted in the deposition of two of the latter. 
Their places were instantly filled by (Eeolampadius and 
Pellican. The chair of the former was that of Biblical 
learning — the one of all others for which he was best 
suited. He began his course of lectures with Isaiah, 
and long before he had reached the middle of it his 
lecture-room was unable to hold the crowd of students 
and citizens who flocked thither, all eager to hear the 
learned and eloquent expositor. Besides this academic 
position, (Eeolampadius received an appointment as 
preacher of St. Martin’s ; but in accepting this pastorate, 
he frankly told the council and people that he must 
be allowed to preach the Word with all freedom, and 
would not consider himself bound to observe useless or 
pernicious ceremonies. In his lectures he advanced radi- 
cal views which offended the conservatives and created 
a breach between him and Erasmus. Thus he spoke 
against the celibacy of the clergy, thinking that it 
were bettor for the interest of the Church that they 
should remain single, but holding with St. Raul that 
those who could not abstain should marry, instead of 
giving a bad example to their congregations, as did 
many priests of that period. In his sermons he became 
daily more severe against the abuses of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, which he attacked one by one, comparing 
them with the principles laid down in the Scriptures. 
In the mean time the discussion on the sacraments broke 
out; Karlstadt’s works were condemned by the Council 
of Basle in 1525, and the booksellers were forbidden to 
publish any of (Eeolampadius’s writings. The Anabap- 
tists also opposed him. Yet, although even his liberty 
was threatened, he did not flinch, and in 1525 he bap- 
tized in German, discontinued the mass, and celebrated 
for the first time the Lord's Supper in the Reformed 
manner, having himself composed a liturgy for the pur- 
pose. When the dispute arose between Zwingli and Lu- 
ther respecting the real presence in the Lord’s Supper, 
(Eeolampadius supported the opinions of Zwingli, and 
published in 1525 De vero intellectu verborum JJotuim, 
Hoc est coijnis meum — a work of which Erasmus says that 
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it was written with much skill, good reasoning, and per- 
suasive eloquence. It was answered by the Lutheran 
party in Synyramma Suevicon , to which he replied in 
A ntisyngramma. Fryth, one of the early English mar- 
tyrs, was burned in 1533, because, as Cranmcr writes, “he 
thought it not necessary to be believed as an article of 
our faith that there is the very corporeal presence of 
Christ within thfe host and sacrament of the altar, and 
holdeth of this point most after the opinion of (Ecolam- 
padius.” This contest with Luther on the subject of 
the Eucharist was, in many respects, the most painful 
of any in which (Ecolampadius found it necessary to en- 
gage. CEcolampadius agreed substantially with Zwin- 
gli’s view of the sacrament, and lie defended it with 
a considerable amount of patristic learning and dog- 
matic skill against the Lutherans, especially Brentius. 
But he differed from Zwingli in the interpretation of 
the words of the institution, by taking the verb in the 
literal sense, and placing the figure in the predicate : 
“This is — really, not figuratively, in the sense of signi- 
fies, as Zwingli explained it — the symbol of my body” 
{fiyura corporis , as Tcrtnllian once says). He attend- 
ed, in company with Zwingli, Bucer, and ITedio, the 
religious conference with the Lutheran divines at Mar- 
burg in 15*29, and was there confronted with Luther, 
while the more vehement Zwingli debated with the 
mild Melancthon. But, although the champions of the 
Lutheran and Reformed churches agreed in fourteen 
fundamental articles, they could not settle their dispute 
concerning the real presence of Christ in the Eucharist. 
Luther even refused the hand of brotherhood which 
Zwingli offered him, with tears, in spite of the differ- 
ence of views. Nevertheless G^colampadius lent his 
support to Bucer’s efforts to bring about an agreement 
between the German and Swiss Reformers. It seems 
also that CEcolampadius modified his theory on the Eu- 
charist, and gave up some of his former untenable asser- 
tions. Ilis learned biographer, Dr. Herzog (ii, 230), 
thinks that the Reformers of Basle held at last firmly 
to the view “ that our souls are truly nourished with 
the true body and the blood of Christ, and that Christ 
is present to the believers in the Eucharist, although 
not in a manner essentially differing from his general 
presence in the Church.” This is also the view which 
afterwards prevailed in the churches of Basle, as may be 
seen from “the Second Confession of Basle,” called too 
“ the First Helvetic Confession,” drawn up by Bullinger, 
Grvnaeus, and Myconius, in 1536, which teaches, in the 
2*2d article, as follows: “Concerning the holy com- 
munion, we maintain that the Lord offers and com- 
municates in it truly his own body and blood, i.e. him- 
self, to his members as nourishment, to the effect that 
he lives in them more and more, and they in him ; not 
that the body and blood of the Lord are naturally united 
to the bread and wine, and locally included in them, but, 
rather, that bread and wine, according to the institution 
of the Lord, are highly significant, sacred, and true signs 
bv which the Lord himself, through the ministry of the 
Church, offers and bestows the true communion of his 
body and blood to believers, not as a perishing food of 
the belly, but as food and nourishment of the spiritual 
and eternal life,” etc. This is substantially the same 
theory which was afterwards so ably developed and de- 
fended by Calvin. From G^colampadius’s peculiar po- 
sition at Basle, and his relation to Wittenberg and Zu- 
rich, it seemed for a while as if he were destined to be a 
mediator between the two parties in that unhappy con- 
troversy which destroyed the visible unity of the Church 
of the Reformation, and arrayed her members in two 
hostile factions. But with all his excellence, he was 
not equal to the exigency; perhaps no man, however 
great his piety, learning, moderation, and tact, could 
have prevented the split; yet the strife might possibly 
have been less bitter if the Reformer of Basle had de- 
clined to join either side. Unhappily for such a result, 
he had a lurking tendency to that spurious spirituality 
which undervalues all external means of grace. Thus 
VII.— U 


he regarded the ordinance of the Supper as perse a liin- 
derance, rather than a means of grace; as a form, from 
which the Christian should seek to be freed, rising 
above it to immediate fellowship with God. “Believ- 
ers,” said he, “ should use the sacraments more for their 
neighbors’ sake than their own. For themselves they 
are already under the influence of the Holy Spirit, they 
are free, they are purified, they are justified, and, being 
one with Christ, the kingdom of God is already within 
them.” Now, while it is deeply to be regretted that oc- 
casion was given for the contest between Switzerland 
and Germany about the ordinance which is at once the 
feast of Christian love and the symbol of Christian uni- 
ty, yet, when we weigh all the circumstances of the dis- 
cussion, we think that there are not wanting grounds 
for thankfulness that Luther opposed the doctrine of 
Zurich. The storm, indeed, left many traces of its 
desolating march ; yet we are inclined to believe that 
the atmosphere was thereby rendered purer than it 
would have been if no such war of the elements had oc- 
curred. The germ of rationalism thus early developed 
in the system of Zwingli, if not entirely eradicated, was 
at least in a measure and for a time repressed. (Eco- 
lampadius next took part in the discussion of Baden 
(May, 1526), where he maintained the tenets of Zwingli 
against Eck and the old Roman party with great effi- 
ciency; yet Zwingli and his followers were condemned 
as heretics, and strong resolutions were passed against 
the Reformation. The country, however, was too far 
advanced towards the principles of the Reformation for 
these resolutions to have much effect, and (Eeolampa- 
dius and his colleagues continued to labor faith fiilly” in 
its cause. On his return to Basle (Ecolampadius pub- 
lished a more extended liturgy, and introduced the prac- 
tice of singing the Psalms in German. The last was a 
most popular measure, and greatly helped the cause of 
the Reformation. The hymns were not as melodious as 
they might have been, and the Papists made much 
sport of them ; but they supplied a long-felt want of 
thousands of pious hearts. As dangers thickened, the 
activity of the Reformer was redoubled ; he preached 
every day, he composed and published a Catechism for 
children, and during the prevalence of the plague in 
1526 he devoted himself with unwearied constancy to the 
sick and dying. In the mean time the council of Berne 
introduced the Reformation in that canton, and thus 
brought on a religious conference (Jan., 1528), in which 
Zwingli and (Ecolampadius took the leading part. This 
led to the spread of the Reformation through the whole 
canton, and greatly encouraged its disciples in Basle. 
The latter city was gradually divided into two opposite 
parties. In order to bring matters to a crisis, (Ecolam- 
padius induced the evangelically inclined citizens to 
present a petition to the councils for the uniformity of 
worship, while at the same time he took such measures 
with Zwingli as would prevent an outbreak; all passed 
well, and it was decided that a conference should be held, 
to determine on the continuation or the rejection of the 
mass, on the fourteenth day after Whitsuntide, 1529, until 
which time mass was to be read only in three churches 
throughout the city. On Feb. 8, 1529, the people assem- 
bled, and demanded that such members of the council as 
were opposed to the Reformation should resign their 
office, and that their places should be filled by appoint- 
ment from the grand council, instead of by the remain- 
ing members, as formerly ; the emblems of Roman Cath- 
olic worship were removed from the churches, and on 
the following day the council acceded to all demands. 
(Ecolampadius was immediately appointed to the high- 
est offices, and as such took an active part in procuring 
the adoption of ordinances in favor of the Reformation, 
dated April l, 1529. The university also was reorgan- 
ized, and received a new impulse in the hands of its for- 
mer professors. (Ecolampadius was universally recog- 
nised as the leading spirit, and while he lived he was, 
by common consent, allowed to exercise a general super- 
I vision over all the parishes of the city and suburbs, as 
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■well as to control the university affairs. lie experi- 
enced much annoyance from the Anabaptists, who were 
not by any means satisfied with the Reformation ; he 
held several conferences with them (in August, 1525, 
June 10, 1527, and in 1531), but without result, and the 
seet continued to increase, notwithstanding the strin- 
gent measures adopted against them by the council of 
Basle. In 1531 he abolished the custom of posting the 
names of parties under excommunication on the doors 
of the churches, while at the same time he endeavored 
to establish a regular system of Church discipline. He 
differed from Calvin, who wished the absolute union 
of the Church and State, while CEeolampadius argued 
that, while moving harmoniously side by side, each 
should have its distinct sphere and jurisdiction. “The 
civil power,” he says in a letter to Zwingli, “will be- 
come even more insupportable than Antichrist, if it 
robs the Church of her authority in spiritual things.” 
lie disapproved especially the use of violent means for 
the propagation of truth, and vainly endeavored to mod- 
erate the ardor of his friend Zwingli. Thus he warned 
the latter at the approach of the catastrophe of the Hel- 
vetic Reformation against w\ar; and had Zwingli follow- 
ed this good advice, he might have saved his own life, 
which was sacrificed in the unfortunate issue of the 
battle of Cappel, in October, 1531. After the death of 
this good but rash Reformer, the ministers of Zurich 
unanimously chose CEeolampadius as the successor of 
Zw'ingli. But he felt it his duty to remain in Basle. Only 
a few r u'eeks after the death of his friend, he was himself 
called to pass from the Church militant to the Church 
triumphant. His last hours on earth were full of in- 
terest. A severe illness suddenly arrested his incessant 
labors, which had long since undermined his sickly 
frame. He took the communion w T ith his family; then 
assembled the magistrates and the ministers of Basle 
around his dying-bed, and moved their hearts by pious 
exhortations. Concerning himself he said : “ The charge 
that I committed the crime of adulterating the truth 
does not atfect me. By the graee of God, I approach the 
judgment-seat of Christ with a good conscience. There 
it will appear that 1 have not seduced the Church. I 
leave you behind as witnesses of this my assurance ; and 
I confirm you as such in these my dying moments.” He 
died Nov. 24, 1531, surrounded by ten ministers kneeling 
in prayer. Shortly before he had fervently recited the 
penitential psalm of David (Psa. li), and exclaimed, “I 
shall soon be with the Lord Jesus. Lord Jesus, help 
and deliver me !” The whole city mourned his death. 
II is remains w’ere deposited in the cathedral church. 
The mouth of slander circulated the rumor that he had 
committed suicide, or w"as killed by a member of his 
family. Even Luther, under the influence of strong 
prejudice, was not ashamed to give credence to the lie. 
But it had the good effect to bring out a minute de- 
scription of his last days by two eye-witnesses — His 
friend Gryiueus and his servant Gundellinger. He left 
a w ife, Wilibrandis Rosenblatt, whom he had married 
(1528) after the death of his mother; a son, Eusebius, 
who died the same year; and two daughters, Alitheia 
and Irene. The widow married afterwards successively 
two other Reformers — his friends C-apito and Bucer of 
Strasburg, the last of whom she followed to Cambridge, 
in England. But. in 1504, her body w\as deposited in 
the same grave with CEeolampadius. The memory of 
the first Reformer of Basle is still cherished, and the 
fruits of his pious labors are seen to this day. 

As has been truly said, CEeolampadius w T as the Lord’s 
chosen instrument of leading on to victory those noble 
souls who had gathered under the banner of reform at 
Basle, and though cut down in the prime of manhood, 
he lived long enough to earn the glorious appellation 
of the Reformer of that city. But his labors entitle him 
to an appellation more indicative of the wide sphere in 
w r hieh he worked. In his intellectual and moral qual- 
ities — his modesty, gentleness, love of peaec, eager- 
ness for union, academic tastes, fondness for a medita- 


tive rather than an aetive life, tendency to melancholy, 
relish for letters, and exquisite scholarship — he bore a 
striking resemblance to Luther’s great friend and ally. 
Of all positions, that of a revolutionary leader, whether 
in Church or State, w'as the last one that CEeolampadius 
would have chosen to assume. If he had dared to fol- 
low" His own inclinations, His life would have been spent 
in the quietude of the academy rather than amid the 
turbulence of the arena, in converse with books instead 
of contests with men. He was inclined to look with 
profound veneration upon everything that bore the 
marks of hoary antiquity, and hence the reluctance — 
we may almost call it — with which he abandoned the 
Romish Church, and severed one by one the ties w hich 
bound bin) to her communion. Among all the Conti- 
nental Reformers, none were less disposed than he to 
east aside old forms, simply because they W’ere old, or 
to introduce novelties merely for the purpose of making 
the Protestant w'orship as unlike the Popish as possible. 
In short, his tendencies and tastes, if yielded to, would 
have repelled him from the rude w T ork and rough w r ays 
of the reformer; and his life supplies one of the many 
illustrations of the fact that the Lord chooses instru- 
ments which in human view are most unsuitable for 
the accomplishment of his designs. 

The original works of CEeolampadius were, besides 
those mentioned above, A nnotatioues in Genesin ; in 
librum Job exegernata ; in Dcinielem prophetam libri 
duo (1553, fol.) : — Commentarii omties in libros prophe - 
tarum (1558, 2 vols. fol.) : — Joannis CEcolampadii et 
Huldrichi Zuinglii epistolurum libri ir, prceeipna cum 
religionis a Christo nobis trad it a; pupita, turn ecclesias- 
tical administrationis officio, nostro maxima saeulo tot 
erroribus perturbato , convenient ia , ad amussim expri- 
mentes (Basle, 1536, fol.). lie also published transla- 
tions of Chrysostom, Gregory of Nazianzum, and others 
of the early fathers. His philological attainments, and 
his knowledge of the fathers, contributed to give to bis 
exegetical labors a high value. No complete edition 
of his works has yet been published. 

See Hess, Lebensgescli. Dr. J. (Kkolampad's (Zurich, 
1791); Herzog, Leben J. (Kkolampad's u. d. Reform . d. 
Kirche z. Basel (Basle, 1843, 2 vols. 8vo); Hagenbach, 
Leben u. ausgeiciihlte Schriften der Vdter u. Begriinder d. 
reform . Kirche , vol. ii (Elber. 1859, 8vo); Register zu 
Studien u. Krit. 1838-1847 ; Melchior Adam, Ref ViL 
s. v. ; Harburgh, Fathers of the German Ref Ch. i, 21 
sq.; Merle D’Aubigne, Hist, Ref. in Germany and Swit- 
zerland, iii, 428 sq. ; iv, 324 sq., 334 sq. ; also, Hist. 
Ref in Switzerland (see Index in vol. iii) ; Countess 
Dlstria, Switzerland, the Pioneer of the Ref ii, 427 ; 
Soames, Hist. Ref. iii, 153 sq. ; Ruchat, Swiss Ref. Ch. 
eh. i, iv, and p. 117-136; Gieselcr, Kccles. Hist, iv, 99; 
Fisher, Hist. Ref (see Index) ; Middleton, Evangel, 
Biogr . i, 85 sq. ; llallam, Literature, i, 151, 164, 188, 
191, 255; Hardwick, Hist. Ref. (see Index); Princeton 
Review, April, 1851, art., ii. (J. II. \V.) 

CEcononiists is the name given to a secret or- 
ganization of infidel French philosophers, of whom Dr. 
Duquesnai was the founder. He so ingratiated himself 
with Louis XV that the latter used to call him his thinker , 
and gained the affections of the people under pretence 
of promoting economy in the state. According to abbe' 
Barruel, however, the real object of the majority of the 
society was to subvert Christianity, by circulating the 
writings of Voltaire, Rousseau, and other infidels. This 
they did by printing extracts from these popular au- 
thors, and circulating them through the kingdom by 
hawkers and peddlers, who had them for little or noth- 
ing, that they might undersell all other literature. 
Their secret meetings, for preparing and revising these 
tracts, w'ere held at baron Holbach’s (q. v.). In some 
of these tracts their object was disguised; in others 
they were so bold as to avow” their object under such 
titles as “Christianity unmasked,” etc. They also at- 
tempted schools, for the avowed intention of preparing 
children for trade and mechanic arts, in which the same 
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writings were read and circulated. Among the mem- 
bers of their secret club were D’Alembert. Turgot, Con- 
doreet, Diderot, La Ilarpe, and La Moignon, keeper of 
the seals, who, on his dismissal from that office, shot 
him self. — Encyclop. Brit. s. v.; Alzog, Kirchengesch. ii, 
495. See Illuminati; Philosopiiists; Physiocrats. 

CEconomus ( steward ) was the name of a special 
officer appointed in the middle of the 5th century to 
conduct the administration of Church property, in place 
of the earlier deacons. The steward, from the nature 
of his office, rose in mediaeval times to high importance. 
The bishop, by early law, was not to appoint him, but 
he was to be chosen by the entire presbytery. The 
Council of Chaleedon enacted this law, and it was after- 
wards confirmed by the emperor Justinian, and ratified 
by later Church councils. The ceconomi were always 
chosen from among the clergy. See Oiconomists. 

(Economy ( oiKovoj.ua , steicardship ) is a term 
sometimes used to designate the entire suppression or 
temporary withholding, in the instruction of the great 
mass of Christians, of a large portion of the Gospel doc- 
trines which are the most earnestly set forth in Script- 
ure, as a sort of esoteric mystery of which ordinary be- 
lievers are unworthy, and which should be dealt out 
with the managing discretion of a steward (ohcovopoc;), 
only as a reward for a long course of pious submission. 
Those who vindicate this system represent it to them- 
selves and others as the same with the gradual initia- 
tion of Christians in the knowledge of their religion, in 
proportion as they “are able to bear it:” able, that is, 
and willing to understand each point that is presented 
to their minds. The opponents of the system, on the 
other hand, maintain that it confounds things essen- 
tially different. While they allow the necessity of 
gradual teaching, as of reading the first line of a passage 
before a second ; and while they readily admit that care 
is requisite to avoid teaching anything which, though 
true in itself, would be falsely understood by the hear- 
ers, they contend that this necessary caution is not to 
be confounded with the system of withholding a portion 
of Gospel truth from those able and willing to receive it, 
the system of “shunning to set before man all the 
counsel of God,” and of having one kind of religion for 
the initiated few, and another for the mass of the Chris- 
tian world. The opponents of the “mconomical” sys- 
tem assert, moreover, that very different was the apostle 
Paul's Gospel, which he assures us, “ if it was hid, was 
hid from them that are lost” (men on the road to de- 
struction, n 7 ro\Xu/t/gnoic), “whom the god of this world 
hath blinded” (2 Cor. iv, 4, 5). — Eden, Ch. Did. s. v. 
See Reserve. 

(Ecumenical (or Universal) Bishop is the title 
now assumed by the popes of Rome. It was stubbornly 
claimed by John the Faster, patriarch of Constantinople, 
in the end of the 6th century. The assumption of so 
lofty a title by Constantinopolitan patriarchs was strong- 
ly remonstrated against by the rival bishops of Rome, 
particularly by Gregory the Great, who maintained the 
title to be profane, antiehristian, and infernal; and, in 
order to make sure of a clear claim of Rome’s superiority 
over Constantinople, he assumed the appellation “ Ser- 
vus servorum Dei,” in reference to Matt, xxiii, 10. (See 
Alzog, Kirchengesch . i, 341 [R. C.] ; Soames, The Latin 
Ch. in Anglo-Saxon Times, p. 19 ; Neale, Ilist. East. Ch. 
[Introd.], i, 29.) In A.D. 606, however, the Roman 
pontiff Boniface III obtained this very title from 
l'hoeas, the Greek emperor; and from that period 
down to the present day the pope of Rome claims to be 
the (Ecumenical or Universal Bishop , having authority 
over the whole Church of Christ upon earth. All other 
churches except the Roman Catholic Church repudi- 
ate such a claim as alike unfounded, antiehristian, and 
blasphemous. (J. 1I.W.) 

(Ecumenical Council is the name of an ecclesi- 
astical convention of cardinals, bishops, and dignitaries 
of the Church of Rome, called together by the pope to 


deliberate really on the interests of the Romish Church, 
but, as it claims, on the interests of Christianity at large. 
The council is called oecumenical (i. e. an imperial 
gathering) from oiKovj.dvij, or empire (technical mean- 
ing of the word, even in N.-T. Greek), because orig- 
inally such eouneils were convened only by the em- 
peror. Thus the Church of England teaches in its 
21st of the Thirty-nine Articles that “general councils 
may not be gathered together but by the command- 
ment and will of princes.” This was elearlv the as- 
sumption of the first oecumenical synod held (see Ni- 
c.ean Council), and of all the Eastern councils. “ Not 
only no single bishop, but no single prince (unless we 
take the word in its most ancient sense), was sufficient 
to convene a general assembly from all parts of that 
vast territory; a council was part, as it were, of the 
original constitution of the Christian empire; and how- 
ever much disputed afterwards in the entanglements 
of the civil and ecclesiastical relation in the West, the 
principle has never been wholly abandoned. When the 
Western empire fell, the Eastern emperor still retained 
the inalienable right; and when the Eastern emperor 
became inaccessible to the needs of European Christen- 
dom, and a new holy ‘Roman empire’ was erected in 
the West, then the emperor of Germany (solely, or more 
properly, conjointly with his Byzantine brother) suc- 
ceeded to the rights of Constantine” (Stanley, Led. 
East. Ch. p. 159). With the establishment of the tem- 
poral power of the papaey the bishop of Rome assumed 
the prerogative of calling the synods of the Church, 
as its spiritual head and sovereign lord, in the ar- 
ticle Council we have already considered the general 
utility of such gatherings and their ecclesiastical au- 
thority. The conditions necessary to constitute an oe- 
cumenical council are a subject of much controversy 
among Romanists. As the subject is of less impor- 
tance in Protestant divinity, it will be enough to ex- 
plain here that a council is said by Roman Catholic 
divines to he oecumenical in three different ways, viz., 
in convocation, in celebration, and in acceptation. For 
the first, the summons of the pope, direct or indirect, is 
held to be necessary; this summons must be addressed 
to all the bishops of the entire Church. For the seeond, 
it is necessary that bishops from all parts of the Church 
should be present, and in sufficient numbers to consti- 
tute a really representative assembly : they must be pre- 
sided over by the pope, or by a delegate or delegates of 
the pope; and they must enjoy liberty of discussion and 
of speech. For the third, the decrees of the council 
must be accepted b}' the pope, and by the body of the 
bishops throughout the Church, at least tacitly. The 
last of these conditions is absolutely required to entitle 
the decrees of a council to the character of oecumenical ; 
and even the decrees of provincial or national councils, 
so accepted, may acquire all the weight of infallible de- 
cisions in the eyes of Roman Catholics. It remains 
now only to name the councils regarded as oecumenical. 
Yet this is bv no means an easy task, for Church his- 
torians are not agreed as to the total number of such 
synods hitherto held. The well-known mnemonic 
hexameter, “ Ni Co E, Chal Co Co, Ni Co La, La La La, 
Ly Ly Vi. Flo Tri,” standing for Niciea, Constantinople, 
Ephesus, ete., which eounts but seventeen, is not ac- 
cepted by all. While, e. g., the oecumenical council of 
Ephesus, in 449, had decided, not without the aid of 
“swords and stieks, and many monks’ heels,” that Eu- 
tyches’s opinion about the nature of Christ was the 
orthodox one, another oecumenical council, held eleven 
years later at Chaleedon, decided that the decision of 
its predecessor was null and void ; and that so far from 
being an oecumenical council, it was a council of brig- 
ands, “ L,atrocininm EphesinumT Even so the Council 
of Basle was called “ Basiliacornm spelunca deemomm- 
que caterva ,” because it rebelled against the pope, its 
master. (See Deutsch, Literary Remmiscences, ch. xi; 
McElhinnev, The Doctrine of the Ch. p. 81-84.) See 
also Synod. The Protestants have in recent times 
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given tlie title oecumenical to their general councils con- 
vened by the Evangelical Alliance, but there seems to 
be no good ground for such a designation. (J. II. W.) 

CEciimenical Divines is the title given by the 
Greek Church to St. Basil the Great, St. Gregory the 
Divine, and St. John Chrysostom. A festival in honor 
of these three oecumenical divines, as they are termed, 
is held on January 30 every year. 

CEcumenical Judge is the title given to the 
patriarch of Alexandria. It was first applied to Arseni- 
ns, who succeeded Philotheus A.D. 1015. It originated 
as follows: “A dispute having arisen between the em- 
peror Basil and the patriarch of Constantinople, Sergius 
II, apparently on the subject of tax, which the former 
had levied, and to which the latter objected. Philo- 
theus, then at Constantinople, was called in as arbiter of 
the disagreement. Finding that both the prelate and 
the emperor were in the wrong, and unwilling to pro- 
voke their indignation by openly saying so, he had re- 
course to an ingenious and symbolical method of stating 
his opinion. Having made two figures of wax, repre- 
senting, we may suppose, the contending parties, he 
carried them before Basil and Sergius, and cut off the 
right hand of that representing the emperor, and the 
tongue of that by which the patriarch was imaged, 
thus reproving the severe actions of the former and the 
unbridled words of the latter. Sergius placed on him 
his omophorion, the emperor his crown; and since that 
period the patriarch of Alexandria wears two omopho- 
ria and a double crown on his mitre. This title was 
afterwards absurdly assumed by the Jacobite patriarchs, 
who interpret it as proving their authority to settle any 
dispute which may arise as to the time of Easter. 

CEcumenius (OlKOvpimog'), a Byzantine ecclesi- 
astical writer of the 10th century, of whose personal 
history nothing is known except that he was bishop of 
Triceca, in Thessaly, and wrote Greek commentaries on 
various parts of the Gospel. The works attributed to 
him are, Commenturia in sacrosancta quatuor Christ i 
Evangelia , . . . auctore quidem {ut plurimi sentiunt ) 
( Ecumenio , interprete vero Joanne llentenio (Louvain, 
1543, fol.). The Greek text was published by O. F. 
Matthei (Leips. 1792,3 vols. 8vo) 1 'E^ijyijottg tig rag 
TTpa^ttg rwv 'AttootoXwv (compiled from the ancient 
Greek fathers, and especially from St. Chrysostom) : — 
’E&jyijottg tig rac IlauXov tTriaroXag 7 raoag: — ’E£>;y/j- 
<T(ig ftg rcig h rru /caSoXacug Xeyapevag hTriaroXcig : — Etc; 
ri)v T ujdvpov ’A7roicd\v\piv. These divers commenta- 
ries were several times published ; one of the best edi- 
tions is that of Paris, 1631, 2 vols. fol. The commen- 
tary on Revelation was reprinted by Cramer (Oxf. 1840, 
8vo). With CEcumenius originated the Catenas (q. v.) ; 
his commentaries are chiefly composed of extracts from 
the writings of the fathers, with a few remarks of his 
own. “The various explanations are linked together, 
without regard to their agreement or contrariety, by 
such words as ‘another’ (d\\o), ‘otherwise’ (dXXtog), 
‘and otherwise’ (feed dXXiog') ; and sometimes they 
amount to ten in one place. The reader is generally 
left to choose for himself, for (Ecuinenius seldom prefers 
one to another. The method of interpretation is gram- 
matical” (Davidson. Hermeneutics, p. 169). It is notice- 
able that he does not read 1 John v, 7; and that he 
reads Stag and not og (1 Tim. iii, 16). See Ilentenius, 
j Prtpf. ad ( Ecumen . Comment ar. ; Mat than, Proleg. ad 
Euthymii Commentar . in Quatuor Evang. ; Simon, Hist, 
critique des principanx comment ateurs dn Nouveau Tes- 
tament, c. xxxii ; Possevin, Apparatus sacer ; Cave, 
Hist. Litter . ad aim. 990; Fabricius, Pill, Greeca, viii, 
343; Dupin, Bill. Xouvelle des Auteui's cedes, cent, xi; 
Ceillier, Auteurs sacres, xix. 742; Oudin, Comment, de 
Scriptor. cedes, ii, col. 518; Lardner, Credibility, i, 1; 
Cramer, Preface to his edition ; Iloefer, A 'one. Biog. Ge- 
nerate, xxxviii, 508; Smith, Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Biography and Mythology , s. v. ; Hook, Eccles. 
Biogr. vii, 455. 


Oeder, Georg Ludwig, a German divine noted for 
his exegetical labors, flourished in the first half of the 
18th century, lie was born in 1694, and after studying 
at different high schools of his country, entered the 
ministry, and finally became rector at Anspach and 
dean of Feuehtwangen. He died in 1760. lie was the 
author of Free Inquiries concerning the Revelation , and 
several books of the Old Testament, in German: — A ni- 
madversiones Sacne : — Observationum Sacrarum Syn- 
tagma, etc. See Iloefer, N’ouv. Biog. Generate, s. v. 

Oedmann, Samuel, a noted Swedish divine, dis- 
tinguished for his contributions to exegetical theology, 
was born in 1750, and flourished as professor of theology 
at the University of Upsala, He died in 1829. llis 
Miscellaneous Collections from Naturcd History, for the 
illustration of Scripture, published originally in Swed- 
ish, was translated into German by Groining (Rostock 
and Leipsic, 1786-95). See Hoefer, Xouv. Biog. Gene- 
rate, s. v. 

Oegir (from Oga, “to shudder” at, to dread) or 
Hler (i. e. the stutterer) is the name in Northern 
mythology of the god of the sea or ocean. Oegir rule? 
over the stormy, raging sea, far from land, where fish^ 
ing and navigation cannot well be carried on; he is 
a giant, and in intercourse with the gods, whom he 
visits, and they in turn visit him. It was once when 
the gods visited him that his brewing-kettle was found 
too small, so that Thor had to go to the giant Ilymer, 
who had a kettle a mile deep. In Oegir’s hall the 
bright gold was used instead of fire, and the ale passed 
round spontaneously. Some of the old Norse heroes are 
represented as possessing a terrifying helmet. Odin's 
helmet is the beaming sky; and as the dwarfs cover 
themselves with a helmet of fog, so Oegir wears on his 
brow a helmet made of dense darkness, and heaven- 
reaching, terrifying breakers. The name of his wife, 
Ban (to plunder, to rob), denotes the sea, as craving its 
sacrifice of human life and of treasures. She has a net 
with which she catches those who venture out upon 
the sea; with her hand she is able to hold the ship 
fast. The ancient Norsemen believed that they who 
perished at sea were seized by Ran. Loke once bor- 
rowed Kail's net with which to catch the dwarf And- 
vare, who in the guise of a fish dwelt in a waterfall. 
Oegir and Kan have nine daughters, the waves of the 
ocean, and their names represent the waves in their 
various magnitudes and appearances. They have pale 
locks and white veils, and are always angry when the 
wind blows. Oegir and his family were regarded as 
mighty beings, whose friendship was sought by the 
gods themselves. See Thorpe, Northern Mythol. i, 67- 
69 ; Keyser, Religion of the Northmen ; Anderson, N’orse 
Mythology (Chicago, 1875), p. 343-48. 

Oehler, Gustav Friedrich, a very eminent Old- 
Testament scholar of Germany, was born at Ebingeu, 
in Wiirtemberg, June 10, 1812. Having finished his 
theological studies at Tubingen, he was appointed a 
lecturer at the Missionary Institution at Basle, which 
position he occupied from 1834 to 1837. After this 
he became a member of the theological seminary in 
Tubingen, teaching at the same time in the univer- 
sity there. In 1840 he was appointed vicar in Stutt- 
gard, and in the same year professor of the theological 
seminary at Schonthal. In 1845 he accepted a call from 
the theological faculty in Breslau, Silesia, where he lect- 
ured until 1852, when he returned to Tubingen to oc- 
cupy the same position there, besides having the ephor- 
alty over the higher theological seminary, lie died 
Feb. 20, 1872. lie published a great many essays and 
articles in different reviews, in Herzog’s theological and 
Schmid's pedagogical encyclopedias; and the follow- 
ing works. Prolegomena zur Theologie des Alten Testa- 
mentes (Stuttgard, 1845) '.—Comment at ionum ad theolo- 
gian i pertinentinm, pars I (ibid. 1846): — Die Grundziige 
derA Ittest ament lichen Weisheit (Tubingen, 1854) : — Uebcr 
dasVerhdltniss der. 1 Ittestumentlichen Prophet ie zur Ileid- 
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nischen Mantik (ibid. 1861) :—Zwei Seminar reden (ibid. 
1870) : — Gesammelte Seminarreden (ibid. 1872) ; but bis 
main work is Theologie des Alten Testamentes (1873, 
1874, 2 vols.), published by his son immediately after 
the author’s death, and giving the substance of his the- 
ological lectures delivered from 1839 to 1871, and of his 
articles published in different cyclopaedias and reviews. 
Of the last-mentioned work an English translation has 
been prepared by E. D. Smith, of which the first volume, 
entitled Theology of the Old Testament , was published 
at Edinburgh in 1874. This work, though it is char- 
acterized rather by fulness of details than by compre- 
hensiveness of principles, yet exhibits on every page 
signs of the most conscientious diligence. This is espe- 
cially the case in all matters connected with Old-Testa- 
ment exegesis. It is therefore free from the serious 
blemishes which damage all its predecessors, the valu- 
able work of Schultz not excepted. It is characterized 
as follows by a writer in the Brit. Qu. Rev. (Jan. 1875) 
p. 147, 148 : 

“ Oehler was a strong believer in the supernatural, and 
was imbued with the most profound reverence for Old-Tes- 
tament Scripture. With regard to the relation of the Old 
Testament to the New', he held a middle position between 
the view of Hengstenberg and the older orthodox party, 
which did not distinguish between the two, and that of 
Marcion and Schleierinacher, which entirely cuts loose 
the Old -Testament religion from the New, thereby re- 
ducing it to a level with the other pre-Christian religious, 
and making it of scarcely greater importance for the ex- 
planation of the Christian system than the theology of 
Homer. While Oehler has successfully maintained against 
Hengstenberg that the Old and New Testaments were so 
distinct that no New-Testament idea is fully set forth in 
the Old, he yet holds that the connection betweeu them 
is so intimate and essential that the genesis of all the 
ideas of New-Testament salvation he in the Old, and that 
both must stand or fall together. He must not be under- 
stood, however, as holding the opinion that the growth 
of religious ideas was owing to a certain religious sense, 
which became clearer and fuller with the progress of time, 
for he repudiates altogether this theory of the rational- 
istic schools. While admiring the author’s moderation 
and devoteduess, we cannot help thinking that out of this 
too decided opposition to the above schools arose two rad- 
ical defects, which pervade the whole work, viz., a painful 
and unsuccessful attempt to reconcile all discrepancies 
between the different religious views and tendencies, e. g. 
to reduce to complete harmony the different parts of the 
Old Testament : and an entire exclusion of all side-lights 
from non-Biblical sources. According to his own princi- 
ple, God must have gradually, and by means of enlight- 
ened leaders, removed his people more and more from 
heathenism ; and a complete history of the process would 
necessitate a comparison with heathen views. There must 
have been a period in which the religions views of Juda- 
ism and heathenism were closely allied. Yet we find 
scarcely an allusion to the latter. The same exclusive 
tendency caused him, somewhat inconsistently, to limit 
his investigation to the canonical writings of the Old Tes- 
tament. This tendency alone would suffice to render his 
work, though richer in detail, inferior in breadth and 
comprehensiveness to the valuable volumes of Hermann 
Schultz, and will cause the readers of Ewald, who lives in 
a different plane from ordinary men, to feel that they are 
eutering a new world of thought and freedom.” 

See Theologisches Universal- Lexikon, s. v. ; Kurtz, Church 
History (Philadelphia, 1875), ii, 375; Lehrhnch tier Kir- 
chengesehichte (Mitau, 1874), ii, 323; Hauck, Theologi- 
scher Jahresberieht, vi, *259 ; viii, 65, 646 sq. ; Worte zum 
Andenken an Dr. G. F. v. Oehler (1873), containing the 
addresses made at liis funeral, and also a brief sketch 
of his life. (J.II.W.) 

Oehlmuller, Daniel Joseph, an eminent German 
architect, was born at Bamberg in 1791. He studied 
under Carl Fischer, and then visited Italy and Sicily, 
where he passed four years in studying and copying the 
principal edifices, until he was summoned home* in 1819 
to superintend the erection of the Glyptotlieca at Munich, 
after the designs of Klenze. In 1831 he was commis- 
sioned to make designs in the Gothic style for a church 
in the suburbs of Munich, which gained him great repu- 
tation. He erected in the same style the national mon- 
ument at Wittelsbach, and the Otto chapel at Kiefers- 
felden. Among his other works is the Church of St. 
Theresa at Ilalbergmoos. in the Italian style. commenced 
in 1S33. At the death of Domenico Qnaglio, in 1837, 


Oehlmuller was employed to complete the works at the 
castle of Hohenschwangau. lie died in 1839. In 18*23 
and 1825 he published a book containing designs for 
funeral monuments. See Spooner, Biog. Hist, of the 
Fine A t'ts, ii, 626. 

CEnisteria ( oivi<7rl]pia ), a name for the libations 
of wine poured out to Hercules by the youth of Athens 
on reaching the age of manhood. 

CEnoatis is a surname of Artemis^ under which she 
was worshipped at CEnoe, in Argolis. 

CEJnomancy (Gr. otroc, wine , and pavTtia, divina- 
tion ), a species of divination practiced by ancient Greeks, 
in which they drew conjectures from the color, motion, 
and other circumstances connected with the wine used 
in libations to the gods. 

(Enomania (oii’og, wine , and pavia, madness ) 
[usually Anglicized Oinomania ] is a term of modem 
invention to denote an irresistible or insane craving for 
alcoholic stimulants, when occurring in a habitual or 
confirmed form, and requiring confinement or restraint 
of the person for its cure. Much discussion has taken 
place in regard to this and other forms of what is often 
called Moral Insanity; the most recent views of physi- 
cians, however, tend to show that the drinking insanity, 
or furor bibendi , as it was called by an early writer on 
the subject, is often associated with other forms of men- 
tal derangement, and is very apt to be, in connection 
with one or more of these forms, hereditarily transmit- 
ted, even through several generations; so that the really 
physical or insane character of the craving for stimu- 
lants, at least in some cases, may be regarded as a well- 
established fact in medicine. — Chambers. See Mono- 
mania. Many of the considerations adduced under the 
art. Kleptomania (q. v .) apply to the moral responsi- 
bility of persons laboring under this disease, ami per- 
haps with increased force, as it has a peculiarly physical 
relation. Other questions relate to the general subject 
of temperance (q. v.). 

CEnomaus {Oivopaog), of Godava, a cynic philos- 
opher, flourished in the reign of Hadrian, or somewhat 
later, but before Porphyry (Syncell. p. 349 b; Suid. 
s. v.). lie was one of those later Cynics whose philos- 
ophy consists not so much in any definite system of 
doctrine as in a free and unrestrained tone of thought 
and life. Thus the emperor Julian charges him with 
sensuality and profaneness; and his sarcasms upon the 
old cynic doctrines have led some to believe, but with- 
out reason, that he belonged to some other sect (Julian, 
Orat. vi, 199 ; vii, 209, ed. Spanheim). Suidas mentions 
as his works, ntjot K vviopnir . — noAirda : — Ylspi r^gicaS’ 
“Qpgpov <&i\o<jo<piag : — nqoi Kpdr7]Tog icai Atoyii'oi'g 
teat ru>v Xonrutv. This list, however, does not include 
the work which is best known to us, namely, his ex- 
posure of the oracles, which is sometimes entitled Kara 
ribv xpijGTijp'nov ; but the proper title seems to have 
been Togroiv 4>wp«, i. e. Delectio Prcestigiatorum. Con- 
siderable extracts from this work are preserved by Eu- 
sebius, who tells us that CEnomaus was provoked to 
write it in consequence of having been deceived him- 
self by an oracle (Eusebius, Prcep. Evany, v, 18 sq. ; 
vi, 1 ; Socrates, II. E. iv, 13 ; Niceph. x, 36 ; Theodoret, 
Therap. vi, 36; x, 141 a). Julian also speaks of trage- 
dies by CEnomaus {Orat. vii, 210). See Smith, Diet, of 
Greek and Roman Biog . and Mythol. iii, 17, 18. 

Oertel, Euchlin Friedrich Christian, a Ger- 
man divine of note, was born at Streitberg in 1765, and 
flourished at Auspach as professor at the gymnasium, 
lie died about 1845. He is the author of Christ ologie, 
or results of the latest exegetical expositions concern- 
ing the divinity of Christ, in which subordinationistic 
view's are held by him (Hamburg, 1792) ; and a version 
of the Bible from the original languages, with annota- 
tions (Anspach, 1817, vol. i), all in German. See Winer, 
Jlandbuch, s. v. 

Oertel, Philipp Friedrich Wilhelm (better 
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known by his nom de plume, W. O. vox IIorx), a Ger- 
man author, was born at Horn, near Simmern, Aug. 15, 
1798. He was the son of a clergyman ; studied theology 
at Heidelberg; was in the charge of a parish at Manne- 
bach from 1820 to 1835; was ecclesiastical superintend- 
ent at Sobernheim from 1835 to 18G3, and subsequent- 
lv resided at Wiesbaden. He died Oct. 14, 1867. He 
was a voluminous writer of popular stories, and his 
Gesammelte Erzahlungen (Wiesbaden, 1850-1859, 13 
vols.) has passed through numerous editions. 

Oetinger, Friedrich Christoph, a noted German 
theosophist and religious psychologist, celebrated as a 
mystical exponent of the sacred writings, was born of 
pious parentage at Goppingen, in Wurtemberg, May 6, 
1702. He studied at the University of Tubingen, where 
he came in contact with some of the Inspired; and his 
studies thereupon took a decidedly mystical turn. He 
also devoted himself to the study of the philosophical 
writings of Leibnitz and Wolf, and was “altogether im- 
mersed in the doctrine of the monads.” He studied 
Malebranehe, too. After the completion of his course 
at the university he became intimately related to Ben- 
gel, corresponding with him and visiting him frequently. 
His whole object now was to impregnate the Wolfian 
philosophy with a deeper Biblical element, and to as- 
certain therein the final principles and highest unity 
of all thought. He read the Church fathers industri- 
ously, especially Augustine, and pored over the Rabbins 
and their cabalistic speculations. lie visited Jena and 
Leipsic, and there made the acquaintance of Francke, 
Spangenberg, and Zinzendorf, with the last of whom he 
spent some time in Herrnhut. He also made many 
other journeys. He saw Leipsic, Berlin, and the large 
places of the Low Countries, lie finally returned to 
Tubingen; and after having acted awhile as tutor 
there, and assisted count Zinzendorf in his project for 
translating the Scriptures, he was appointed reader in 
theology in the University of Halle. This post he re- 
signed however in order to travel, and especially to con- 
sult some of the eminent theologians of Holland. Re- 
turning to Wurtemberg, he was, in 1738, appointed pas- 
tor at Hirscliau. He had now fully adopted the views 
of the Pietists, whose sentiments were then obtaining 
the approval of many of the most learned and pious men 
in Germany, while they found very general acceptance 
among persons of a devotional temperament, with whom 
Oetinger’s purity of life, earnestness of manner, exten- 
sive theological acquirements, and perhaps his mysti- 
cism of style, all combined to give him great influence, 
so that he soon came to be regarded as the Pietistic leader 
in that part of Germany. Oetinger was an earnest stu- 
dent of the writings of Jacob Bbhme ; and he became an 
ardent disciple of Emmanuel Swedenborg, some of whose 
works he translated into German. His teaching of these 
mystic doctrineshaving called forth some remonstrances 
from his ecclesiastical superiors, he announced his re- 
solve not to publish any more of his writings, but he 
continued to furnish such of his followers as applied 
for spiritual advice with his written instructions. He 
was nominated in 1752 to the superintendence of the 
churches in the district of Weinsberg, and afterwards 
in that of Herrenberg, and subsequently bishop of Murr- 
hard. He died February 10, 1782. 

During his life Oetinger was regarded with respect 
approaching to reverence by his co-religionists as a phi- 
losopher and theologian, and he is still held in some es- 
timation. ITe sought to elucidate the Christian system 
by the speculations of Bohme and Swedenborg; and he 
was fond of comparing and contrasting the received sys- 
tems of secular philosophy with Christian philosophy, 
as so explained. It is only recently that attention has 
been excited towards his almost forgotten works. He 
was the theosophist of his age. II is contemporaries 
called him the Magus of the South. He says: “I have 
made the idea of life which prevails in the Bible the 
chief feature of my theology. The Bible treats of life ; 1, 
God as the source of life; 2, man as the conservator)' of 


the breath of life ; 3, sin as the estrangement of life from 
God; 4, grace as the communication of new life; 5, the 
Church as the society where the spirit of life works; 6, 
the last things as the end and issue of life.” “Magic,” 
says the fantastic old man, “is the science of the friends 
of God. It is of secret wisdom. But it is the sublimest 
magic to separate yourself from yourself by means of 
the cross of Jesus Christ, and to bring the multitude of 
your thoughts into harmony with the love of Christ.” 
“In antagonism to the sceptical and volatilizing ten- 
dency, he sought,” says Hagenbach, “to hold firm the 
concrete individual, the real and the vigorous in all 
their picturesqueness, vividness, and sensuonsness, so as 
to make the deeper and stronger impression upon the 
mind. Instead therefore of regarding scriptural de- 
scriptions of the kingdom of God and of the new birth 
as mere figures, and of dissolving them into abstract 
conceptions, as was done by the later translators of the 
Bible, . . . Oetinger regarded them as realities and 
facts; and while scepticism believed that it must trans- 
late the Biblical language into Western form, which 
could not easily happen without a diminution of the 
original meaning, Oetinger believed, on the other hand, 
that we must return to that Biblical view of things, and 
live in the very heart of it. His language is therefore 
sometimes dark, mysterious, and not comprehensible by 
every mind. lie strives by it to represent everything 
in a new and original light, and in this effort he con- 
fesses that by the confusion of philosophic language it 
would be hard for one who is illuminated as by light- 
ning to speak with new tongues. Men must sometimes 
be satisfied with only small and weak beginnings, until 
the knowledge of the Lord shall cover the earth as the 
waves of the sea” (i, 39, 1, 39). 

Oetinger was very fruitful as a mystical author. His 
works amount to seventy in number, the titles of which 
betray his effort to combine supernatural and natural 
things in their higher unity; or, as he himself expresses 
it, “metaphysics in connection with chemistry.” Of these 
numerous works we notice Die unerforschlichen Wege 
der Jlerunterlassung Gottes (Leips. 1734) : — A briss d. 
evangelischen Ordmmg z. Wiedergeburt (ibid. 1735, 8vo) : 
— Erklarung d. Psalmen nach dem historischen I Vortver- 
stcinde (Esslingen, 1748, and Heilbronn, 1756, 8vo) : — 
Inqnisitio in sensum communem et rationem pro judican- 
dis philosophorum theoris ad normam Scriptural Saerce 
(Tubingen, 1753, 8vo): — Dreyfache Sittenlehre nach der 
Xatur, nach der heiligen Sch rift, nock Jesu Christo 
(Heilbronn, 1753, 8vo) : — Die Eulerische it. Frickische 
Philosophic iiber die Musih (Neuwied, 1761) : — Die Phi- 
losophic der Alien wiederkommend in der guldenen Zeit 
(Francf. I702,8vo) ; — Stcedenborg's u.anderer irdische it. 
himmlische Philosophic (ibid. 1765, 8vo) : — Theologia ex 
idea vital dcducta (ibid. 17G5,8vo; transl. into German, 
Stuttg. 1852, 8vo); it is the best work of the author: — 
Beurtheilung der Lehre von dem Zustimde nach dem Tode 
(1771, 8vo) : — Liber aurece catence Ilomeri de transmuta- 
tione metallorum (1771, 8vo) ; — Inbegriff der Grumhceis- 
heit aits den Schrif ten Jakob Bohms (Francf. 1774, 8vo) : 
— Gedanken von den Fdhigkeiten zu empfinden n. zu erken - 
nen (ibid. 1775, 8vo) : — Biblisches it. emblematisches Wor- 
terbuch dem Tellerischen entgegengesetzt (Francf. 1776; 
Stuttg. 1849). He translated also into German and an- 
notated the work of Swedenborg on the inhabitants of 
the earth, planets, and other stars (1771, 8vo). Oetin- 
ger’s complete works were published at Rcutlingen in 
1852 sq., and his theosophicaf writings have been brought 
out at Stuttgard as follows : Sdm.mil theosophische Schrif- 
ten , Theologie a. d. Idee des Lebens (1865). 

See Xeues Gelehrtes Europa , vol. xv ; Moser, \ Y iirt em- 
ber gisches G el eh rten- Lexikon, s. v. ; Hirsching, Ilandb.; 
Meusel, Lexikon, s. v. ; Hurst’s Hagenbach, Ch. Hist. 

I of the 1 8th and 19 th Centuries , i, 388-392, 481 sq. ; 
Kahnis, Hist. German Protestantism, p. 108; Selbstbio- 
graphie, published by Bamberger (Stuttg. 1845); Auber- 
len, Die. Theosophie Fr. Ch. Oetinger' s nach ihren Grnnd - 
{ ziigen (Tubing. 1848). (J. H. W.) 
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CEtOsyrus (OiYdffUjOoc), the name of a divinity 
worshipped by the ancient Scythians, and identified 
with Apollo by Herodotus (iv, 59). 

Oettinger, Edward Maria, a German bibliog- 
rapher, was born Nov. 19, 1808, at Breslau, in Silesia, of 
Jewish parents. Having studied at the gymnasium of 
his native place, lie went to Vienna, and joined the Ho- 
man Catholic Church. After 1829 he edited different 
periodicals at Berlin, Hamburg, Manheim, and Leipsic, 
and wrote several dramas, novels, and romances. His 
poems, which he published under tlie title Buck der Liebe, 
were published at Leipsic in a fifth edition in 1850. 
Besides a historical work — Geschichte ties ddnischen 
Ilofes von Christian //, bis Friedrich VII (Hamburg, 
1859, 8 vols.)— he published his famous bibliographical 
work, Bibliographic biographique , on dictionnaire de 
20,000 ouvrages , relatifs a Vhistoire de la vie publique et 
privee des homines celebres de tous les temps et de toutes les 
nations (Leips. 1850 ; the same in 2 vols. Paris, 1800): — 
IHstorisches Archiv , enthaltend ein systematisch-chro- 
nologisch geordnetes Verzeichniss von 17,000 der branch- 
barsten Quellen zum Studium der Geschichte (Carlsruhe, 
1841) : — Moniteur des dates , contenant un million de ren- 
seignements biographiques, geneal. et historiques (Dresden, 
1800-1808, 6 vols.4to) — a work which, as a biographico- 
genealogico-historical lexicon, is not only indispensable 
to librarians, historians, and bibliographers, but which 
at its first appearance was unanimously praised as a gi- 
gantic work of German industry and scholarship. (Het- 
tinger died June 20, 1872. A supplement to his Moni- 
teur des dates is now published by Dr. II. Schramm, the 
biographer of Oettinger. See Literarischer Ilandiveiser 
(1872), p. 308; Kurz, Literaturgeschichte , vol. iv (see 
Index) ; Dr. K. Schiitze, Deutschland's Dichter und 
Dichterinnen , s. v. (B. P.) 

Ofarri, an indulgence -box, a sort of charm pur- 
chased from the Japanese priests by the pilgrims who 
go to Isjc. 

Ofifa of Essex, a pious and valiant Saxon prince, 
deserves a place here for his great devotion to Chris- 
tianity. lie flourished near the opening of the 8th cen- 
tury. He was a youth of great personal beauty, says 
Bede, and his pleasing manners made him most accep- 
table to the people, who looked forward with hopes to 
the time when he should be called to govern them, 
lie was also honorably affianced to a princess of Mercia; 
but he left all the wealth and power and pleasure that 
courted him for Christ’s sake and the Gospel’s : 

“He gave his honors to the world again, 

His better part to heaven.” 

We must confess, though a mistaken sense of duty ruled 
his choice, that it was no common power of religion 
which could take him at such an early age from all the 
advantages of birth and state, to live in a foreign land, 
in unknown society and an obscure position, and to 
give himself up to a life of prayer and fasting and alms- 
giving. 

Offa, an Anglo-Saxon prince, who flourished as king 
of Mercia for about forty years, in the second half of 
the 8th century, is noted in ecclesiastical history for the 
dependent relation in which he placed his part of Brit- 
ain to the papal see. He was a valiant soldier and am- 
bitious ruler; and as he extended his possessions large- 
ly, his negotiations with Home become of importance 
to every student of English ecclesiastical history, lie 
compelled the king of Kent to acknowledge his author- 
ity, and at the instigation of Cyncdrida, his wife, he 
put to death Ethelbert, king of East Anglia, and seized 
his states. Charlemagne called him the most powerful 
of the Christian kings of the West, and maintained 
friendly relations with him, except during a short pe- 
riod when traders in Offa’s dominions committed depre- 
dations upon Frankish merchants. But though Offa 
was successful in his acquisition of temporal power, he 
lost much by ecclesiastical relations with Home, upon 


the good-will of which he finally came to be very de- 
pendent. Anxious to establish the ecclesiastical inde- 
pendence of his kingdom from other British territory, 
lie appealed to pope Adrian — the same pontiff who wrote 
in defence of image-worship — to send an archbishop’s 
pall to Higbert, bishop of Lichfield, making the six 
other bishoprics between the Thames and Humber sub- 
ject to him instead of archbishop Eanbert of Canter- 
bury. It is no great credit to pope Adrian that he con- 
sented so easily to this project, for which there was no 
reason but the worldly ambition of Offa ; and his hon- 
esty is somewhat impeached by it, inasmuch as Offa 
began a practice, which was long afterwards continued, 
of sending a yearly present in money, called “Peter- 
pence,” to Rome. The Saxon law speaks of this pres- 
ent as “the king’s alms.” It was not a tax paid to the 
pope, but to the king’s officers ; it led, however, after- 
wards to further encroachments of the bishop of Rome. 
A council of the English Church, held at Cliffs- hoe, 
A.D. 803, censured this royal act as surreptitious and 
deceitful. King Offa was also the first prince since the 
days of St. Augustine to receive a papal legate for the 
ordering of British ecclesiastical affairs. The legates 
came ostensibly to renew the faith and peace that had 
connected England with Rome ever since Augustine’s 
mission. Their object was, however, to give public 
papal countenance to Offa’s ecclesiastical departures. 
Offa died soon after his cruel slaughter of king Ethel- 
bert, overcome with remorse. He was succeeded by his 
son Egferth, who reigned only a few mouths. Offa is 
commended by the learned Alcuin as a prince of en- 
gaging manners, and studious to promote good Chris- 
tian morals among his people. At the same time the 
prelate does not disguise that these better qualities 
were tarnished by deeds of avarice and cruelty; and 
he mentions it as a probable mark of divine ven- 
geance that his only son Egferth, whom he had made 
the sharer of his throne, died a few days after his fa- 
ther, in the flower of his age. Among the oppres- 
sive acts of Offa towards the Church, he seems to 
have usurped the property of bishops and abbots in the 
monasteries; not suppressing the religious houses, but 
giving them as preferments to his friends, particularly 
one at March, in Cambridgeshire, and the abbey at 
Bath, which he made bishop llcathored of Worcester 
surrender to him. To establish his power the more, he 
enriched the abbeys of Bredon and Evesham, founded 
by his grandfather, with lands taken from the same 
bishopric or its dependent monasteries. But at a late 
period of his life he was led, by remorse of conscience, 
to found the famous abbey of St. Alban’s, which he en- 
dowed with large estates in Hertfordshire, and which 
became one of the most splendid of the old Benedictine 
houses in early Norman times. Offa compiled laws 
which are mostly included in the Anglo-Saxon code of 
Alfred the Great. See Churton, Early Engl . Ch. ch. x; 
Soames, Anglo-Saxon Ch. (Lond. 1856, 12mo), p. 101- 
104; ejusd. Latin Ch. during Anglo-Saxon Times (ibid. 
1848, 8vo), p. 146 sq. ; lnett, Origines Anglicance (see In- 
dex in pt. ii of vol. ii). (J. ll.W.) 

Offence ma} r be either active or passive. We may 
give offence by our conduct, or we may receive offence 
from the conduct of others. The original word ( aicav - 
daXi^io), in our version usually rendered “ offend,” liter- 
ally signifies to cause to stumble , and by an easy meta- 
phor, to occasion a fall into sin (Matt, v, 29). It may, 
therefore, apply to ourselves as well as to others (Hiatt, 
xviii, 6-14). Hence the noun <r KaidaXov signifies not 
only “ an offence,” in our common use of that word, but 
also a stumbling-stone , a trap, a snare, or whatever im- 
pedes our path to heaven (Hiatt, xviii, 17 ; Rom. xiv, 
13; 1 Cor. x, 32). Sometimes offence is taken un- 
reasonably; men, as Peter says, “stumble at the word, 
being disobedient.” Hence we read of “ the offence of 
the cross” (Gal. v, 11; vi, 12). To positive truth or 
duty we must adhere, even at the hazard of giving 
offence; but a woe is on us if we give it unnecessarily 
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(Rom. xiv, 13-21; 1 Cor. viii, 0-13). We should be 
very careful to avoid giving just cause of offence, lest 
we prove impediments to others in their reception of 
the truth, in their progress in sanctification, in their 
peace of mind, or in their general course towards heaven. 
We should abridge or deny ourselves in some things, 
rather than, by exercising our liberty to the utmost, 
give uneasiness to Christians weaker in mind or weaker 
in the faith than ourselves (1 Cor. x, 32). On the other 
hand, we should not take offence without ample cause, 
but endeavor by our exercise of charity, and perhaps by 
our increase of knowledge, to think favorably of what is 
dubious, as well as honorably of what is laudable. 

It was foretold of the Messiah that he should be “a 
stone of stumbling and a rock of offence” (Isa. viii, 14; 
Rom. ix, 32, 33; 1 Ret. ii, 8). Perhaps predictions of 
this kind are among the most valuable which Providence 
has preserved to us, as we see by them that we ought 
not to be discouraged because the Jews, the natural 
people of the Messiah, rejected him, and still reject him ; 
since the very offence they take at his humiliation, 
death, etc., is in perfect conformity to and fulfilment of 
those prophecies which foretold that, however they 
might profess to wish for the great Deliverer, yet when 
he came they would overlook him, and stumble at him. 

OFFENCE, Ecclesiastical. See Penance; Pol- 
ity; Reconciliation; Trial. 

Offenhauseii, Salomon Zebi, a polemic who lived 
about the beginning of the 16th century. We know 
nothing of him beyond the fact that he wrote an apolo- 
getieal work against the Jewish convert S. Fr. Brenz, 
and his work, Jiidischer abgestreifter Schlangenbalg 
(Nuremberg, 1614), entitled CH^rrn "H!* (Hanover, 
1615), written in Judieo- German and in rabbinical 
letters, which was translated into Latin by Jo. Wulfer, 
under the title Theriaca ad examen revocata (Nurem- 
berg, 1681), of which some excerpts are found in Eisen- 
menger’s Xeueni decides Judenthum, i, 134 sq. See 
Fiirst, Bill. Jud. iii, 46; Wolf, Bill. Heir, i, 358; iii, 
245; Steinsclmeidcr, Jewish Literature, p. 213; Jocher, 
Allejemeines Gelehrten- Lexicon, iv, 2194 sq. ; De Rossi, 
Dizionario storico degli autori Elrei , p. 250 sq. (Germ, 
transl. by Ilamberger) ; by the same author, Bibliotheca 
Judaica A ntichristiana, p. 126 (Parma. 1800); Eisen- 
menger, Xeuenfdecldes Judenthum, vol. i (index of the 
Germano-llebrcw books referred to in his work); Fabri- 
eius, Delectus argument orum et syllabus Scriptorum , etc. 
(Hamburg, 1725, p. 588 sq.). (B.P.) 

Offering (the general name for which in Hebrew is 
•p’np, horban', although several other words are so ren- 
dered) is anything presented to God as a means of con- 
ciliating his favor; which being in the Jewish, as well 
as in all other religions, considered as the one thing 
needful, has always constituted an essential part of 
public worship and private piety. In the treatment of 
this topic we adopt the article in Kitto’s Cyclopedia, 
which is substantially an abridgment of Winer’s “Op- 
fer” in his Heahcorterluch, ii, 176 sq. 

Offerings have been divided into three kinds: 1. 
Tmpetratoria, denoting those which are designed to 
procure some favor or benefit; 2. Eucharist ica, those 
which are expressive of gratitude for bounties or mer- 
cies received; 3. Piaeularia, those which are meant to 
atone for sins and propitiate the Deity. Porphyry also 
gives three reasons for making offerings to the gods 
(Abstinentia, ii, 24) — in order to do them honor, to ac- 
knowledge a favor, or to procure a supply for human 
needs. Among the Hebrews we find a complex and 
multiform system of offerings extending through the en- 
tire circle of divine worship, and prescribing the minut- 
est details. A leading distinction separates their offer- 
ings into unbloody (nn!"2, minchdh, rrpoaepopd, luipov) 
and bloody (np7, zebach , 3w<a). Used in its widest 
sense, the term offering, or oblation, indicates in the 
Hebrew ritual a very great number of things — as the 


firstlings of the flock, first-fruits, tithes, incense, the 
shewbread, the wood for burning in the Temple (Neh, 
x, 34). The objects offered were salt, meal, baked and 
roasted grain, olive-oil, clean animals, such as oxen, 
goats, doves, but not fish. The animals were required 
to be spotless (Lev. xxii, 20; Mai. i, 8), and, with the 
exception of the doves, not under eight days old (Lev. 
xxii. 27), younger animals being tasteless and innutri- 
tious. The smaller beasts, such as sheep, goats, and 
calves, were commonly one year old (Exod. xxix, 38; 
Lev. ix, 3 ; xii, 6 ; xiv, 10 ; Numb, xv, 27 ; xxviii, 9 sq.). 
Oxen were offered at three years of age; in Judges (vi, 
25) one is offered which is seven years old. As to sex, 
an option was sometimes left to the offerer, especially 
in peace and sin offerings (Lev. iii, 1, 6; xii, 5, 6) ; at 
other times males were required, as in burnt sacrifices, 
for, contrary to classical usage, the male was considered 
the more perfect. In burnt-offerings and in thank- 
offerings the kind of animal was left to the choice of 
the worshipper (Lev. i, 3), but in trespass ami sin offer- 
ings it was regulated by law (Lev. iv, 5). If the desire 
of the worshipper was to express his gratitude, he offer- 
ed a peace or thank offering; if to obtain forgiveness, 
he offered a trespass or sin offering. Burnt-offerings 
were of a general kind (Numb, xv, 3 ; Dent, xii, 6 ; Jer, 
xv ii, 26). Hecatombs or large numbers of cattle were 
sacrificed on special occasions. In 1 Kings viii. 5, 63, 
Solomon is said to have sacrificed sheep and oxen that 
could not be told or numbered for multitude,” “ two and 
twenty thousand oxen, and a hundred and twenty 
thousand sheep” (see also 2 Chron. xxix, 32 sq. ; xxx, 
24 ; xxxv, 7 sq. ; comp. Ilerod. vii, 43 ; Xenoph. Jlellen. 
vi, 4; Sueton. Calig. 14). Offerings were also either 
public or private, prescribed or free-will. Sometimes 
they were presented by an individual, sometimes by a 
family; once, or at regular and periodic intervals (l 
Sam. i, 24; Job i, 5: 2 Mace, iii, 32). Foreigners were 
permitted to make offerings on the national altar (Numb, 
xv, 14; 2 Mace, iii, 35; xiii, 23; Philo, Begat, p. 1014; 
Joseph. Apion, ii, 5). Offerings were made by Jews for 
heathen princes (l Maec. vii, 33; Joseph. A nt. xii, 2, 5). 
In the case of bloody-offerings, the possessor, after he 
had sanctified himself (1 Sam. xvi, 5), brought the vic- 
tim, in case of thank-offerings, with its horns gilded 
and with garlands, etc. (Joseph. Ant. xiii, 8, 2), to the 
altar (Lev. iii, 1 ; xii, 4; xiv, 17), where, laying his hand 
on the head of the animal (Lev. i, 4; iii, 2; iv, 4), he 
thus, in a clear and pointed way, devoted it to God. 
Having so done, he proceeded to slay the victim him- 
self (Lev. iii, 2; iv. 4); which act might be, and in later 
times was. done by the priests (2 Chron. xxix, 24), and 
probably by the Levites (Ilottinger, De Funetionibus 
Sacerdot. circa v id imam , Marb. 1706). The blood was 
taken, and, according to the kind of offering, sprinkled 
upon the altar, or brought into the Temple and there 
shed upon the ark of the covenant and smeared upon 
the horns of the altar of incense, and then the remain- 
der poured forth at the foot of the altar of burnt-offer- 
ings. Having slain the animal, the offerer struck off 
its head (Lev. i, 6), which, when not burned (Lev. iv, 
11), belonged either to the priest (Lev. vii, 8) or to the 
offerer (comp. Mishna, Zebach, xii, 2). The victim was 
then cut into pieces (Lev. i, 6; viii, 20), which were 
either all, or only the best and most tasty, set on fire 
on the altar by the priests or the offerer, or must be 
burned without the precincts of the holy city. The 
treatment of doves may be seen in Lev. i, 14 sq.; v, 8 
(see Ilottinger, De Sacrijiciis Avium , Marb. 1706). In 
some sacrifices heaving (i"I““Pr) and waving (TiZ'Zr) 
were usual either before or after the slaying. 

The annual expense of offerings, including those 
made by individuals as well as the nation, must have 
been considerable. It may, however, be said that the 
country produced on all sides in great abundance most 
of the ’required objects, and that there were numerous 
forests whence wood for use in sacrifice was procured. 
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At later periods of the nation foreign princes, desirous 
of conciliating the good-will of the Jews, made large 
contributions both of natural objects and of money to- 
wards the support of the ceremonial of public worship 
(Ezra vi, 9; 1 Macc. x, 39; 2 Mace, iii, 3; ix, 16; 
Joseph. Ant. xii, 3, 3). The place where offerings were 
exclusively to be presented was the outer court of the 
national sanctuary, at lirst the Tabernacle, afterwards 
the Temple. Every offering made elsewhere was for- 
bidden under penalty of death (Lev. xvii, 4 sip; Dent, 
xii, 5 sq. ; comp. 1 Kings xii, 27). The precise spot is 
laid down in Lev. i, 3; iii, 2, “At the door of the taber- 
nacle of the congregation before the Lord.” According 
to the Mishna ( Zebach , ch. v), offerings were to be slain 
partly on the north side of the altar, and, if they were 
inconsiderable, at any part of the outer court. The ob- 
ject of these regulations was to prevent any secret idol- 
atrous rites from taking place under the mask of the 
national iitual; and a common place of worship must 
have tended considerably to preserve the unity of the 
people, v-diose constant disagreements required precau- 
tions of a special kind (I Kings xii, 27). The oneness, 
however, of the place of sacrifice was not strictly pre- 
served in the troubled period of the Judges, nor indeed 
till the time of David (1 Kings iii, 2, 3). Offerings 
were made in other places besides the door of the 
Tabernacle (1 Sam. vii, 17; Judg. ii, 5). High places, 
which had long been used by the Canaanites. retained 
a certain sanctity, and were honored with offerings 
(Judg. vi, 26; xiii, 19). Even the loyal Samuel fol- 
lowed this practice (1 Sam.), and David tolerated it (1 
Kings iii, 2). After Solomon these offerings on high 
places still continued. In the kingdom of Israel, cut 
off as its subjects were from the holy city, the national 
temple was neglected. 

Offerings being regarded as an expression of grati- 
tude and piety, and required as a necessary part of or- 
dinary private life, were diligently and abundantly pre- 
sented, failure in this point being held as a sign of irre- 
ligion (Psa. Ixvi, 15; cx, 3; Jer. xxxviii, II; Matt, viii, 
4 ; Acts xxi, 26 ; Isa. xliii, 23). Offerings were sworn 
By, as being something in themselves holy, from the 
purpose to which they were consecrated (Matt, xxiii, 
18). In the glowing pictures of religious happiness and 
national prosperity which the poets drew, there is found 
an ideal perfection of this essential element of Israelitish 
worship (Isa. xix, 21 ; lvi, 7 ; Ix, 7 ; Zech. xiv, 21 ; Jer. 
xvii, 26 ; xxxiii, 18); and deprivation of this privilege 
was among the calamities of the period of exile (llos. 
iii, 4). 

Under the load and the multiplicity of these outward 
oblations, however, the Hebrews forgot the substance, 
lost the thought in the symbol, the thing signified in 
the sign; and, failing in those devotional sentiments 
and that practical obedience which offerings were in- 
tended to prefigure and cultivate, sank into the practice 
of mere dead works. Thereupon the prophets began to 
utter their admonitory lessons, to which the world is 
indebted for so many graphic descriptions of the real 
nature of religion and the only true worship of Almighty 
God (Isa. i, 11; Jer. vi, 20; vii, 21 sq.; IIos.vi,6; Amos 
v, 22 ; Alic. vi, 6 sq. ; comp. Psa. xl, 6 ; li, 17 sq. ; Prov. 
xxi, 3). 1 hus the failures of one Church prepared the 

way for the higher privileges of another, and the law 
proved a schoolmaster to bring us to Christ (Matt, v, 
23; Gal. iii, 24). Even before the advent of our Lord 
pious and retlecting men, like the Essenes, discovered 
the lamentable abuses of the national ritual, and were 
led to abstain altogether from the customary forms of 
a mere outward worship (Joseph. A nt. xviii, 1, 5). The 
50th Psalm must have had great influence in preparing 
the minds of thinking men for a pure and spiritual form 
of worship, the rather because some of its principles 
strike at the very root of all offerings of a mere outward 
kind : thus, “ I will take no bullock out of thy house, 
nor he-goats out of thy folds; for every beast of the for- 
est is mine, and the cattle upon a thousand hills. If I 


were hungry I would not tell thee; for the world is; 
mine, and the fulness thereof. Will I eat the flesh of 
bulls or drink the blood of goats? Offer unto God 
thanksgiving.” Indeed, the conception and composi- 
tion of such a noble piece show what great progress the 
best-cultivated minds had made from the rudimental 
notions of primitive times, and may serve of themselves 
to prove that with all the abuses which had ensued, the 
Mosaic ritual and institutions were admirably fitted to 
carry forward the education of the mind of the people. 
Thus was the Hebrew nation, and through them the 
world, led on so as to be in some measure prepared for 
receiving the Gospel of the Lord Jesus, in which all 
outward offerings are done away, the one great offering 
being made, and all those who are members of the 
Church are required to offer themselves, body, soul, 
and spirit, a holy offering to the Lord (lleb. x; Rom. 
xii). “ By him therefore let us offer the sacrifice of 
praise to God continually, that is, the fruit of our lips, 
giving thanks to his name. But to do good and to 
communicate forget not; for with such sacrifices God is 
well pleased” (Heb. xiii, 15, 16; Matt, ix, 13; xii, 7; 
Korn, xv, 16; Phil, ii, 17 ; 2 Tim. iv, 6). See Mosaism. 

Lightfoot’s work, De Mtnisterio Templi , is especially to 
be recommended on this subject. See also Outratn, l)e 
Sacrif.; Reland, Ant. Sacr. iii, 1 ; Bauer, Gottesdienstl. 
Verfuss. i, 80 sq. ; Rosenm idler, Excurs. I ad Lev. The 
Jewish doctrines on offerings may be found in the treat- 
ises Zebachim, Menachoth, and Temur a, a selection from 
which, as well as from the Rabbins, is given in that 
useful little work, Othon. Lex. Talmud, p. 621 sq. ; see 
Ugolin. Thesaur. tom. xix. For a general view of the 
subject, see Sacrifice; and for its different kinds, see 
Burnt-offering ; Consecration-offering ; Daily- 
offering ; Dri n k-offeri ng ; 1 1 eave-offeri ng ; Je a l- 
ousy-offering ; Meat-offering; Oblation; Pro- 
pitiatory-offering ; Purification-offering ; Sin- 
offering ; Wave-offering. 

OFFERING denotes whatever is sacrificed or con- 
sumed in the worship of God. In the Christian com- 
munity there appears to have existed, from the earliest 
times, a practice of making voluntary offerings for pur- 
poses not directly connected with public worship. See 
Oblation ; Offertory. 

Offering-days, namely, Christmas, Easter, Whit- 
suntide, and the feast for the dedication of the Church, 
or, as Beletli says, All-saints’, when the alms were al- 
lotted for the priests’ stipend and the purchase of the 
paschal. By Henry VIII.’s injunction, 1538, the four 
general offering-days were changed to Christmas, East- 
er, Nativity of John the Baptist, and Michaelmas, when 
money-offerings at the altar were given for the support 
of the clergy. In the last century, the king, attended 
by the Knights of the Garter and heralds in their tab- 
ards, offered, at Christmas, Easter, Whitsuntide, and All- 
saints’, a bezant in his private chapel; on six other 
days gold ; and on Circumcision and Epiphany gold, 
frankincense, and myrrh, in three purses. — See Wal- 
cott, Sucred A rchteology (London, 1668), p. 408. 

Offertorium. See Offertory. 

Offertory (Lat. offertorium, from offero , I offer) is 
the name given to that portion of the Romish Liturgy 
with which the eucharistic service, strictly so called, 
commences. In the Roman Liturgy it consists of one 
or two verses from some book of Scripture, generally 
from the Old Testament, but sometimes from the Epis- 
tles. In the Ambrosian Liturgy it consists of a prayer, 
similar in form to the collect or secret of the mass ; and 
in both this recital is followed by the preparatory offer- 
ing up of the bread and wine, accompanied by certain 
ceremonies and forms of prayer. 

This offering of the bread and wine in the public ser- 
vice became, from a very early period of the Christian 
Church, the occasion of a voluntary offering on the 
part of the faithful ; originally, it would seem, of the 
bread and wine designed for the eucharistic celebra- 
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tion and for the communion of the priest and the con- 
gregation, sometimes even including the absent mem- 
bers, and also for the agape , or common sacred feast, 
which accompanied it. That portion of the offerings 
which remained in excess of what was requisite for 
these purposes was applied to the relief of the poor 
* and to the support of the clergy. These offerings 
were ordinarily made by the faithful in person, and 
were laid upon the altar; and the Ambrosian rite still 
preserves this usage in a ceremonial which may be wit- 
nessed in the cathedral of Milan. By degrees, other 
gifts were superadded to those of bread and wine — as 
of corn, oil, wax, honey, eggs, butter, fruits, lambs, fowl, 
and other animals; and eventually of equivalents in 
money or other objects of value. The last-named class 
of offerings, however, was not so commonly made upon 
the altar and during the public liturgy as in the form 
of free gifts presented on the occasion of other minis- 
terial services, as of baptism, marriages, funerals, etc. ; 
and from this has arisen the practice in the Roman 
Catholic Church of the mass-offering, or honorarium , 
which is given to a priest with the understanding that 
he shall offer the mass for the intention (whence the 
honorarium itself is often called an “ intention”) of the 
offerent. In some places, however, and among them in 
some parts of Ireland, offerings “ in kind” are still in 
use, not indeed in the form of the ancient offertory, 
but in the shape of contributions of corn, hay, etc., at 
stated seasons, for the use of the parochial clergy. At 
weddings also, and in some places at funerals, offerings 
in money are made by the relations and friends of the 
newly married or of the deceased (Chambers). 

The offertory in the mass (1) commences with the 
Dominus v obis cum, after the Creed, ending with the 
Preface. It contains the oblation of the bread and 
wine by the celebrant, the censing of the oblation, 
altar, and attendants, the washing of the fingers, the 
subsequent prayers, the invitation to pray, and the 
secret prayer. Originally it was usual for the faithful 
to bring to church the provisions which they contrib- 
uted to the support of the clergy, and the necessaries 
for the holy communion and church use. The offer- 
ing was made at this time. The deacon selected what 
was required for the altar, and the residue was taken to 
the bishop’s house for distribution to the clergy at his 
discretion. The candles given at ordinations and the 
bread and wine at the consecration of a bishop arc 
remnants of the ancient practice. Walifrid Strabo 
says that it was lawful to offer new wheat-ears, grapes, 
oil for lamps, and incense at the time of celebration. 
The name is also given (2) to the anthem sung after 
the Gospel or Creed, during which the people formerly 
offered their alms and oblations. Such was the cus- 
tom in Africa (c. 400) in St. Augustine’s time. Hugo 
de St. Victor and llonorius of Autin attribute the in- 



Represcntation of the “ Offertory,” with a picture of 
Jesus Scourged above. 


trodnetion and arrangement of the offertories to pope 
Gregory the Great, but it has also been referred to 
Eutychius, c. 180; Celestine I, c. 430; or Adrian I. 
Singing is used in allusion to Eccles. i, 12-18. Pope 
Gregory caused oblations to be made as God had directed 
by Moses (Exod. xxiii, 15). In the first four centuries 
the offering was made in silence. When a bishop cel- 
ebrates he goes to the altar after the offertory, and, 
taking oft' liis gloves, makes the ablution of his fingers. 
It is, besides, customary to give the name offertory to 
(3) a silk napkin in which the deacon wraps the 
chalice when offered to him by the priest. The sub- 
deacon now has a large scarf placed upon his shoulders, 
and takes the chalice, over which an attendant spreads 
the end of the scarf. He then carries the offerings to 
the deacon, presents the water-cruet, and receives the 
paten from the celebrant, which he holds enveloped in 
his scarf, standing behind him since the custom of con- 
secrating upon the corporal was introduced. 

The word “ offertorium” is sometimes used (as in the 
Sarum Missal) for the anthems sung during the collect- 
ing and making of these offerings, and sometimes, im- 
properly, for the offerings themselves. Thus Freeman 
{Principles of Divine Service , ii, 345, note g) writes, 
‘‘The offertory, it need hardly be said — whether we 
mean thereby the words used or the contributions of the 
people — is but a department of the oblation.” Boner, 
on the other hand ( Rerum Liiurg. 1 1, viii, 3), s hows 
from Amalarius and others that the offertory was the 
whole portion of the service, from the end of the creed 
to the end of the Oratio Secreta, thus making it include 
the oblation. But the extent of the offertory in one 
particular liturgy is not a definition ; and an explana- 
tion is perhaps given by Tertullian’s words, “Nonne et 
laici sacerdotes surnus?” ( De exhort. Castit. p. 6G8). 

In the English liturgy the word “oblations” is re- 
served for the offering of that which is designed for the 
eucharistic service, and the more general term “offer- 
ings’' includes both the alms and oblations, as in the 
definition given above. The practice of a weekly of- 
fertory-collection is now revived in some churches in 
England (for in Ireland it has always been so), and 
it is the opinion of many that it is highly desirable it 
should become universal. Others who are not insensi- 
ble to some of the advantages which would attend such 
a practice, yet deem it wrong to make collections for all 
charitable objects indiscriminately through the medium 
of the offertory, which (they consider) was originally 
designed for purposes immediately connected with the 
parish or congregation from which the alms are col- 
lected. They think also that this, with all other prac- 
tices that have fallen into general disuse, however ap- 
parently expedient the readoption of them may seem, 
should not be revived without a recommendation to 
that effect from the diocesan; certainly not without a 
careful consideration of the local effect which is likely 
to be produced by a return to such practice. 

The custom of making oblations at the communion 
is certainly apostolical, as appears from 1 Cor. xvi, 2 : 
“ On the first day of the week let every one lay by him 
in store as God hath prospered him.” This custom 
continued down to the following ages, as appears from 
different passages in Justin Martyr, Tertullian, St. Cyp- 
rian, St. Ambrose, and other ancient writers. See Cole- 
man, Ancient Christianity , p. 93, 244; Walcott, Sacred 
Archceol. s. v. ; Hook, Ch. Diet. s. v. ; Siegel, Christ L 
Alterthiimer, s. v. Offertorium; Barnnm, Romanism, p. 
432; Palmer, Orig. JAt. ii, 73 sq. (J. H.W.) 

Office is a term for an administration without pre- 
cedence in choir or chapter. The financial provost and 
procurator: the precentor, chancellor, and treasurer of 
Beverly ; monks elected by the prior and seniors, and 
confirmed in authority by the bishop in a conventual 
cathedral, were called officers, the term designating now 
the vice-dean, treasurer, and receiver-general of the 
new foundations. See Walcott, Sac. A rchceol. p. 409. 

Office of the Church. It is the opinion of some 
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persons that God designed his Church to be an authori- 
tative expositor of the sense of Scripture ; that while the 
precedence, indeed, is to be given to Scripture, in point 
of dignity, as the foundation on which human interpre- 
tations are to be built, the superstructure reared by the 
Church is to be regarded as no less firm than the foun- 
dation on which it is fairly built; that supposing any 
of us fully to believe the truth of a given exposition, it 
answers to us the purpose of Scripture, since we must 
fully believe that. Others, on the contrary, conceive 
that it is not the will of God that any human statement 
of doctrines should be employed as the standard to be 
habitually appealed to; for if it had been his design 
that there should be any such regular system of doc- 
trine for habitual reference, from which there should 
be in ordinary practice no appeal, they consider that 
he would surely have enjoined, or at least permitted, 
the framing of some such confession of faith or cate- 
chism by his inspired servants themselves, since such 
a system would fully have answered the purpose in 
question, with the great additional advantage that it 
must have commanded the assent of all who acknowl- 
edge the Christian Scriptures. No Church, therefore 
(they consider), is empowered to do that which God, 
for wise reasons, evidently designed should not be done. 
They maintain that a Church is authorized to prescribe 
terms of communion to its own members, but not terms 
of salvation. They assert that God has left to the 
Church the office of preserving the Scriptures and intro- 
ducing them to the knowledge of her members as the 
sole standard of faith, as not merely the first step and 
foundation of proof, like the elementary propositions of 
mathematics, but as the only source of proof; and that 
he has left her also the office of teaching the Christian 
doctrines from the Scriptures: that a Church is author- 
ized (1) to set forth for this purpose catechisms, homi- 
lies — in short, whatever may be needful for systematic 
elementary teaching; that it is authorized, again (2), 
to draw up creeds as a test or symbol to preserve uniform- 
ity of faith in her members; and that it is also au- 
thorized (3) to frame offices for public worship and ad- 
ministration of the sacraments. But all these human 
compositions (they maintain) must be kept to their 
own proper uses; and that, however wisely framed they 
may be — however confident, and justly confident, we 
may feel of their truth and scriptural character — we 
must never put them in the place of Scripture, by mak- 
ing them the standard of habitual appeal; that works 
of Christian instruction should be employed for instruc- 
tion ; works of devotion for devotion; symbolical works, I 
such as creeds and articles, for their proper purpose of 
furnishing a test for any person's fitness to be acknowl- 
edged a member or a minister of our Church, but that 
never, if we would in deed and in spirit avoid the errors 
of Romanism, never should we appeal to creeds, liturgy, 
or catechisms for the proof of any doctrine or the refu- 
tation of any error: never must we admit as decisive 
such a syllogism as this: The doctrines of our Church 
are scriptural ; this is a doctrine of the Church ; there- 
fore it is a scriptural doctrine: this must never be ad- 
mitted without immediately proceeding to the proof of 
the first premise.— Eden, Ch. Diet. See Church. 

Office, (The) Divine (Lat. officium divinuni), is 
the name popularly given since the 9th century to the 
collection of services enjoined for the canonical hours 
(q. v.). It is called by St. Basil and the Greek Church 
the Canon; by SS. Jerome and Benedict God's Work; 
the Cur sus or Course in the Roman rites; the Collecta 
by St. Pachomius; Synaxis by Cassian; and Missa, in 
506, by the Council of Agde. These services are pre- 
scribed to be read each day by bishops, priests, dea- 
cons, and subdeacons in the Roman Catholic Church. 
Under the head Breviary may be found a general de- 
scription of the contents and the arrangement of that 
great service-book. The special portions assigned for 
any particular day constitute what is called the divine 
office for that day; and each person who is bound in 


virtue of his order to recite the Breviary is obliged, un- 
der pain of sin, to read, not merely with the eye, but 
with distinct, although it may be silent articulation, 
each and all these portions. The adjustment of the 
portions of the office of each day, the combination of 
the “ordinary” portions which are read every day in 
common with the parts “ proper” for each particular 
day, is a matter of considerable difficulty, and is regu- 
lated by a complicated system of rubrics (q. v.). Treat- 
ises De Divinis Officiis (on divine offices) appeared in 
the Middle Ages from the pens of some able writers of 
those times, particularly Amalarius, John Seotus, Wali- 
frid Strabo, and others. The term “ Divine Office” is also 
applied to the Introit (q. v.) and Vespers (q. v.). (J. HAV.) 

Office, Holy, Congregation of the. In the ar- 
ticle Inquisition (q. v.) it has been explained that that 
tribunal is sometimes called by the name Holy Office. 
This title, however, properly belongs to the “ Congre- 
gation” at Rome, to which the direction of the Roman 
tribunal of the Inquisition is subject. This Congrega- 
tion was established by Paul III in 1542, and its organ- 
ization was completed by Sixtus Y. It consists of 
twelve cardinals, a commissary, a number of “theolo- 
gians” and canonists who are styled “ consulters,” and 
of another class of officials styled “qualifiers,” whose 
duty it is to report on each case for the information of 
the cardinals. In the most solemn sessions of the Holy 
I Office the pope himself presides in person. The action 
I of the Holy Office, in addition to the questions of her- 
[ esy and crimes against faith, also extends to ecclesias- 
I tical offences, especially in connection with the admin- 
istration of the sacraments.— Chambers, Cyclop, s. v. 

Office, Ministerial, i. e. of the Christian Minis- 
try. The ministers whom Christ and his apostles, and 
their successors, appointed, are completely distinct from 
priests, such as those of the Jews and of the pagans, in 
office , as well as in name. Among the former it was 
not so much the family of Aaron as the whole tribe of 
Levi that seems to have been set apart for the purpose 
of teaching the law; and, indeed, even persons of any 
tribe might teach publicly in the synagogue on the 
Sabbath-dav, whereas an intrusion into the priest’s of- 
fice would have been vehemently resented. As for pa- 
gan priests, their business was rather to conceal than 
to explain the mysteries of their religion; to keep the 
people in darkness, rather than to enlighten them. Of 
the office of Christian ministers, on the contrary, one 
principal part is that it belongs to them (not exclu- 
sively indeed, but principally and especially) to give 
religious instruction and admonition ; while another, 
and that a peculiar and exclusive office, is to administer 
the sacraments of baptism and the Lord’s supper. But 
this administration does not at all assimilate the Chris- 
tian priesthood to the pagan or Jewish ; the former of 
those rites being an admission into the visible Church, 
and therefore very suitably received at the hands of 
those whose especial business it is to instruct and exam- 
ine candidates for baptism; while the latter is not, as 
the Romanists pretend, a fresh sacrifice, but manifestly 
in celebration of the one already made, and dependent 
for its efficacy on the personal holiness of the communi- 
cant, not of the minister; he, so far from offering any 
sacrifice himself, refers them to the sacrifice already 
made by another, the rite of the Lord’s Supper seeming 
plainly to have been ordained for the express purpose 
(among others) of fixing our minds on the great and 
single oblation of himself, made by the only high-priest 
once for all — that great high-priest who has no earthly 
successor. — Eden, Ch. Diet. s. v. See Functionaries; 
Ministry; Priesthood. 

Officer. Most, if not all, of the Hebrew and Greek 
words so rendered in the A. Y. are either of an indefinite 
character, or are synonymous terms for functionaries 
known under other and more specific names. They are 
the following: 1. O^O, saris (Gen. xxxvii, 3G; 
xxxix, 1 ; xl, 2). The word usually designates a eu- 
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nuch ; ami probably it ought always to be so under- 
stood. It is no valid objection to this that Potiphar had 
a wife, for eunuchs are not all strangers to the sexual 
passion, and sometimes live* in matrimony (Ecclus. xx, 
4; Mislina, Jcbcimoth , viii, 4; Juvenal, & at. i, 22; Ter- 
ence, Eun. iv, 3, 23; Chardin, Voyages, iii, 397). See 
Eunuch. 2. “Til V1T, s/ioter , part, of “12 IT, to cut , to 
grave , properly a writer (Sept, ypappartvg'), and, from 
the use of writing in judicial administration, a magis- 
trate or prcpfect. It is used of the officers who were 
set over the Israelites in Egypt (Exod. v, G-19) ; of the 
officers who were appointed along with the elders to 
administer the public affairs of the Israelites (Numb, 
xi, 16; Deut. xx, 5, 8, 9; xxix, 10; xxxi, 28; Josh, i, 
10; iii, 2; viii, 33, etc.); of magistrates in the cities 
and towns of Palestine (Deut. xvi, 18; Sept, ypappa- 
rouirayiuyeig ; 1 Chron. xxiii, 4; xxvi, 29; 2 Chron. 
xix, 11 ; Prov. vi, 7 [A. V. “overseer”], etc.): and ap- 
parently also of a military chief (2 Chron. xxvi, 11 [A. 
V. “ruler”]). See below. 3. 212J3, nitstsdb , part. Niph. 
of -Is 2, to set or place, a prcpfect or director (I Kings 
iv, 5, 7 ; v,30 [A.Y. 1G] ; ix, 23, etc.); and netsib (I 
Kings iv, 7, 19). See 
Governor. 4. -’n, 
rab (Esth. i, 8; Dan. 
i, 3 [A. Y. “ master”]) ; 

Sept. oiKovopog. See 
IIab. 5. V'j £%pakid, 
from “J72, to visit, 
ldiph. to set over, an 
overseer or magistrate 
(Gen. xli, 34, Sept. 

TOTrdp\tig ; Judg. ix, 

28, Sept. kTricncoTroQ ; 

Esth. ii, 3, Sept, kio- 
pdp\i)c\ 2 Chron. 
xxiv, 11, Sept. 7 rpo- 


The most usual and specific of the above Hebrew 
words is sboterim' (CHirr), which is best explained as 
the participle of an old verb, shatar' (“O’J), that still 
appears in the Arabic, meaning to engrave, to mark 
upon anything; lienee to write, and from the common 
use of scribes in the East, and especially in Egypt (see 
Wilkinson, Anc. Egypt, ii, 17G sep, Harper’s ed.), in all 
matters of agency, superintendence, and public business, 
the word naturally passes into the more general mean- 
ing of agent or officer (comp. Ilengstenberg, Pentat. i, 
449 sq.). In English, and other Western languages, 
words of kindred signification originally have acquired 
the same latitude of meaning. Comp. Clerk; Writ- 
ing. These scribes or officers first appear in Egypt 
as Hebrews appointed to supervise the task of their 
brethren, and made responsible for its full completion 
(Exod. v, G, M, 15, 19). Those only were adapted to 
this task who, by their skill in writing, were competent 
to keep lists and tables of persons and their work. Their 
duties are well illustrated by many groups on the extant 
Egyptian monuments, in which the scribe is seen regis- 
tering the workmen engaged in various employments 
(see Wilkinson, Anc. Egypt, ii, 282 sq.). The elders of 



Ancient Egyptians brought before the Officers of Registration. 


ardrijc) ; and Fig. 1, the civil functionary ; 2, the subaltern 

pekudddh, properly 

office, but used collectively for a body of officers (Isa. lx, 
17. Sept, dpxorrag; also 2 Chron. xxiv, 11 [A. Y. “of- 
fice”], Sept. 7rpoordrag). 6. nzSOEJl “those 

who did the business,” marg. A.Y., Sept, ypapparug 
(Esth. ix, 3). See Monarchy, IIhrrew. 

In the N. T. the words translated “officer” are both 
employed of legal functionaries. They are: 1. i>7 njpi- 
ri]c, a word of general significance, denoting one who 
rentiers service of any kind ; it is used, with this render- 
ing, of a functionary whose duty it was to apprehend of- 
fenders, or to exact legal penalties from those who had 
incurred them (Matt, v, 25 [for which Luke uses npaic- 
rujp , xii, 58] ; John vii. 32, 4G ; xviii, 3, 12 ; Acts v, 22) ; 
a messenger or bailiff, like the Unman viator or lictor. 
Josephus uses the word uTnjp'rnjg of an officer two of 
whom, being Levitcs, were attached to each magistrate 
(4 nt. iv, 8, 14) ; but it is probable that these were 
rather clerks or assessors of the court than servants of 
the class above described. Tbe Mishna also mentions 
the crier and othe r officials, but whether these answered 
to the officers of Josephus and the N. T. cannot be de- 
termined. Selden, from Maimonides, mentions the high 
estimation in which such officials were held (Eanhedr. 1 
iv, 4; vi, 1 ; Selden, Dc Eynedr . ii, 13, 11). 2. The 7 rpdic- J 
Tiop was properly the exactor of the penalty assigned i 
by the judge, and so the word is correctly used by Luke J 
(xii. 58). There were at Athens officers bearing this 1 
name, whose business it was to register and collect fines 
imposed by courts of justice; and “deliver to the offi- 
cer” meant, give in the name of the debtor to the officer ( 
of the court (Demosthenes [or Dinarehns] c. Theocr. \ 
p. 1218, Ueiske; Smith, /Jict. of Ant iq. “ ITactores,” 

“ llvpcrctcs;” Jul. Poll, viii, 114 ; Demosth. c. Arist. p. 
77*: .Escb. c. Timarch. p. 5; Grotins, on Luke xii, 58). 
— Kitto; Smith. See Punishment. 


presenting the certificate; 3, the individual arraigned; 4, 5, others depre- 
cating sentence. 

the people, while in the wilderness, were appointed offi- 
cers (Numb. xi. 1G; Deut. xxix, 10; xxxi, 28), and at 
the exode each tribe had its own “officers” (Deut. i, 15; 
comp, xx, 5), who, under Joshua, were the medium of 
communication between the commander-in-chief and 
their respective tribes (Josh, i, 10; iii, 2), and at differ- 
ent times several classes of functionaries are enumerated, 
the officers (C“' k i^Il*) being generally the last men- 
tioned (Josh, viii, 33; xxiii, 2; xxiv, I). The law in- 
deed had already ordained (Deut. xvi, 18) that on the 
settlement in the promised land “ officers and judges” 
should he appointed in every city; and David seems to 
have appointed them from among the Levites (1 Chron. 
xxiii, 4; xxvi, 29; comp. 2 Chron. xix, 11). Other“offi- 
eers” are mentioned under David (1 Chron. xxvii, 1) as 
engaged in the services of the court, perhaps a kind of 
chamberlains ; but in connection with the army (2 Chron. 
xxvi, 11) not only scribes (““H£0 [see Scribe]), but 
also rulers or officers (Z“ , "'H2 —) were employed. None 
of these, however, are mentioned in the books of Kings. 
It is clear that although in these passages the Hebrew 
term sboterim ' in no case refers to mere subordinates 
engaged in menial duties, as lictors, beadles , etc. (tbe 
view of Fuller, J fisc. Sacr. iii, 19; Selden, l)e Synedr. i, 
15), yet officers of various kinds are denoted by it, es- 
pecially those whose duties required tbe keeping of reg- 
isters and tables. It answers well, accordingly, to t he 
Greek term for a scribe, ypappartvg , and to l lie Eng- 
lish word clerk (comp. Waclismnth, Jlellen. Alterthnnsk. 
i, 829 sq.). It cannot, however, be proved that these of- 
ficers among the Hebrews had the peculiar charge of 
the genealogical tables (as Miohaclis, Mos. R. p. 281; 
Jalm, Archival. II, i, 02; Ilengstenberg, ut sup.), al- 
though this duty accords well with the proper meaning 
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of the term. Scribes must, of course, have enrolled the 
army; but it remains uncertain whether these enlisting 
officers were permanently connected with the army. — 
Winer, ii, 419. See Census; Secretary. 

Officers of the Church, those who are appointed 
as ministers of the Church, and who therefore exist for 
its sake, and not the Church for theirs. Some persons 
are accustomed to think and speak of the spiritual com- 
munity as if it consisted only of its officers. Hence the 
error which confounds the Church with the ministry , 
and which is partly kept up, perhaps, by men’s neg- 
lecting to notice one peculiarity belonging to Christ’s 
kingdom at its first establishment; viz. that it did then 
consist of ministers only, though it was by no means 
designed so to continue. All the disciples who consti- 
tuted the infant Church were those destined to be em- 
ployed in various offices therein; so that an inattentive 
reader is liable to confound together what our Lord said 
to them as ministers , and what as members ; as rulers of 
a Church, and as the Church itself. — Eden, Ch. Diet . 
s. v. See Bishop; Church; Deacon; Elder. 

Offices, the forms of prayer used in Romish and 
Episcopal churches. Before the Reformation the offices 
of the Church consisted in missals, breviaries, psalter- 
ies, graduals, and pontificals. See under the respective 
titles, and also the article Office, the Divine. 

Offices of Christ. Sec Christ, Offices of. 

Official is the title given to an episcopal ecclesiastic 
who is intrusted with the trial of offences in a diocese. 
The official originated in the 12th century, as if to check 
the power of the archdeacon. The official of an arch- 
deacon stands to him as a chancellor to a bishop. But 
there was a practice in very early times in the Church 
which gave rise to such appointment. The bishops, as 
far back as the days of St. Gregory and St. Basil, employ- 
ed assistants ; and pope Damasus sent the priest Simpli- 
cius to assist St. Ambrose. The Council of Lateran con- 
tented itself with suggesting the employment of “ fitting 
men” to assist bishops; and it appears that at first the 
titles of vicar-general and official were tenable together, 
as now in Italy, for the administration by one person 
both of voluntary and contentious jurisdiction. A bish- 
op, when absent from his diocese, or when ill or incapa- 
ble, was obliged to appoint a vicar. He was sometimes 
called a “missus dominicus.” The principal officials 
and vicar-general in temporals and spirituals hold the 
consistory court as the bishop’s representatives as if he 
sat in person. The official has a territory or district, 
and holds his office by commission, for hearing causes 
in a whole diocese, but without the power of inquiry, 
correction, or punishment of offences; he can only de- 
prive of a benefice, or give admission to it by special 
commission. A vicar- general holds all these powers 
except collation to a benefice. A commissary-general 
is a special deputy. An official’s powers terminate with 
the death of him by whose appointment he acts; and 
he may also be recalled. An appeal lies from his 
sentence, not to the bishop, but to him to whom an ap- 
peal would be made from the bishop himself. The 
official principal resides in the chief place, and is an or- 
dinary; others are deputies, “officiales foranei” (i. e. 
living out of it), and from them appeal lies to the bishop. 
The official principal is the assistant of the bishop in 
matters of a civil or criminal nature, to aid him in points 
of law and to defend the rights of the Church. These 
officers were not at first deputed and assigned to any 
certain place, but supplied the office of the bishops at 
large in hearing ecclesiastical causes which were of a 
contentious jurisdiction. They were called “judiccs,” 
or “officiales foranei,” viz. “oflicialcs astricti cuidam 
foro ilioecescos tan turn.” To them the cognizance of 
causes is generally committed by such as have ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction throughout all the diocese, but not 
the power of inquisition, nor the correction of crimes, 
nor can they remove persons from the benefices or col- 
late to benefices without a special commission. The 


archdeacon’s official exercises jurisdiction in certain 
parts of a diocese for cognizance and hearing of causes 
transferred, in virtue of the office itself, by some general 
commission made to him for that purpose, and he may 
visit in the right of the archdeacon when the latte? 
himself is hindered. — Blunt, Diet. Theol. s. v. 

Officium Divinum. See Office, the Divine. 

O’Fihely, Maurice, an Irish Roman Catholic prel- 
ate, studied at the University of Oxford, and joined the 
Franciscans. lie afterwards studied philosophy and the- 
ology at I’adua, where he graduated, and later taught. 
In 1480 he was corrector for the renowned printers Oc- 
tavian Schott and Locatelle, of Venice, a position which 
learned men at that time did not look upon as beneath 
their dignity. Julius II made him archbishop of Tuani 
in I50G, but O’Fihely preferred to remain in Venice, 
where he devoted himself to scholastic philosophy and 
to literature. In 1512 he took part in the first two ses- 
sions of the Council of Lateran. Finally, in 1513, he 
made up his mind to go to Ireland, but died on landing 
at Galway, May 25. He wrote, Expositio in qmesfiones 
dialeeticas Joannis Scoti in I say open Porphyrii (Fer- 
rara, 1499; Venice, 1512, fol.): — Concordantite et casti - 
yationes in ?netaphysicalia Doct. Subtilis (Venice, 1501, 
fol.) : — Compendium veritatum iv libr . Sententiarum 
(ibid. 1505, 4to) : — De rerum eontinyentia et dir in a pree- 
destinatione (ibid. 1505, 4to) : — Commentaria Doetoris 
Subtilis J. Scoti in xii lib. Metaphysicce A ristotelis (ibid. 
1507, fob): — Enchiridion fidei (ibid. 1509, 4to) : — Epi* 
themata in formalitatum opus de mente Doetoris Subtilis 
(ibid. 1514, fob) : — Dictionarium Sacrce Scriptural (ibid. 
IG03, fob); the publication stopped at the word exstin - 
yuere , but there is said to exist a complete IMS. copy in 
the Bodleian Library. See Wood, A theme Oxon.; Pos- 
sevin, Apparatus sneer ; Jean de Saint-Ant oi ne, Bibli- 
oth. Franciscaine , vol. ii. — Iloefer, Nouv. Bioy. Generate , 
xxxviii, 548; Allibone, Diet . of Brit, and Amer. Au.- 
thors, s. v. (J. N. P.) 

Og (Ileb. id. SH.', probably a shortened form of 2.3 i*, 
i. e. p.^, giant t lit. lony-necked [but from a statement 
of Manetho that llyk {vk) in the word Ilyksos is the 
Rephaite name for Kiny, it has been inferred that Og 
(v^) is but an attempt to represent the same in Hebrew 
letters (see Jour. Sac. Lit. Jan. 1852, p. 3G3) ; some, but 
without any probability, would connect the name with 
the Greek Oyyyes (Ewald, Gesch. i, 30G ; ii, 2G9)] ; Sept. 
"Cly ; Joseph. "Qyvg. Ant. iv, 5, 3), ail Amoritish king of 
Bashan (Numb, xxi, 33 ; xxxii, 33; Deut. iv, 47; xxxi, 
4), reigning over sixty cities, of which the chief were 
Aslitarotli and Edrei (Josh* xiii, 12), in the time of the 
entrance into Canaan, B.C. 1G 18. See Amorite. We 
find from Scripture that he was, with his children and 
his people, defeated and exterminated by the Israelites 
under Moses at Edrei (Numb, xxi, 33; Deut. i, 4; iii, 3; 
xxix, 7 ; Josh, ii, 10), immediately after the conquest 
of Sihon, who is represented by Josephus as his friend 
and ally (Joseph. Ant. iv, 5,3). 1 1 is many walled cities 
were taken (Dent, iii, 4-10), and his kingdom assigned, 
with its capital Aslitarotli, to the transjordanic tribes, 
especially the half-tribe of Manasseh (Deut. iii, 1-13; 
Josh, ix, 10; xiii, 12, 30). See Bashan. “In form 
he was a giant, so that his bedstead was preserved as 
a memorial of his huge stature (Deut. iii, 11; Josh, 
xiii, 12.) See Giant. IIow it got in ‘Rabbath of the 
children of Ammon’ we arc not told ; perhaps the Am- 
monites had taken it in some victory over Og. The 
verse itself has the air of a later edition (Dathe), al- 
though it is of course possible that the Hebrews may 
have heard of so curious a relic as this long before they 
conquered the city where it was treasured. Rabbath 
was first subdued in the reign of David (2 Sam. xii, 2G) ; 
but it does not therefore follow that Dent, iii, 11 was 
not written till that time (llavernick, ad loc .). Some 
have supposed that this was one of the common flat beds 
[see Bed] sometimes used on the housetops of Eastern 
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cities, but made of iron instead of palm-branches, which 
would not have supported the giant’s weight. It lias 
been conjectured by some (Michaelis, Vater, and others) 
that the words Vnn UH?, eres barzel, mean a ‘sar- 
cophagus of black basalt’ — a rendering of which they, 
however, hardly admit. The Arabs still regard black 
basalt as iron, because it is a stone ‘ ferrei coloris atque 
rinritiic’ (Pliny, xxxvi, 11), and ‘contains a large per- 
centage of iron.’ See Iron. It is most abundant in 
the Hauran ; and indeed is probably the cause of the 
name Argob (the stony) given to a part of Og’s king- 
dom. This receptacle was A) cubits long and 4 cubits 
broad. It does not of course follow that Og was 15| feet 
high. Maimonides (More Ntbochim, ii, 48) sensibly re- 
marks that a bed (supposing ‘ a bed’ to be intended) is 
usually one third longer than the sleeper: and Sir J. 
Chardin, as well as other travellers, have observed the 
ancient tendency to make mummies and tombs far larger 
than the natural size of men, in order to leave an im- 
pression of wonder” (Smith). The giant stature of Og, 
and the power and bravery of his people, excited a dread 
which God himself alleviated by his encouragement to 
Moses before the battle; and the impression of this vic- 
tory lingered long in the national memory (Psa. cxxxv, 

1 1 • cxxxvi, 20). lie was one of the last representatives 
of the giant-race of Rephaim. According to Eastern 
traditions, he escaped the Deluge by wading beside the 
ark (Sale, Koran, eh. v, p. 86). lie was supposed to be 
the largest of the sons of Anak, and a descendant of Ad. 
He is said to have lived uo less than 3000 years, and to 
have refused the warnings of Jethro (Shoaib), who was 
sent as a prophet to him and his people (D’Herbelot, 
s. v. Falasthin, Anak). Soiuthi wrote a long book 
about him and his race, chiefly taken from Rabbinic tra- 
ditions. and called Aug Ji khaber Aug (ib. s. v. Aug). 
See. too, the Journal Asiatique for 1841, and Chronique 
de Tabari, trad, du Persan par JJubeux, i, 48, f. Other 
legends about Og may be found in Ben-Uzziel on Numb. 
xxi.83 ; Midrash Jalkut , fol. 13 (quoted by Ewald), and 
in ’Mohammedan writers: as that one of his bones long 
served for a bridge over a river; that he roasted at the 
sun a fish freshly caught, etc. An apocryphal book of 
king Og, which probably contained these and other tra- 
ditions. was condemned by pope Gelasius ( Decret . vi, 13; 
Sixt. Senensis, BibLSanct . p. 86). See Reimiaim. 

Ogden, Benjamin, a pioneer preacher of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, was born in New Jersey in 
1764. In youth he served in the Revolutionary war, 
and had great influence over his fellow-soldiers. He 
afterwards moved to Kentucky, then a hunting-ground 
for Indian tribes, to engage in missionary labors, and for 
many years thereafter he penetrated the valley of the 
Mississippi in laborious toil, and in spite of many hard- 
ships gave the Gospel-tidings to the mnch-neglected 
Indians. He was greatly comforted and cheered in his 
work by the kindly assistance rendered him by Thomas 
Stevenson and his wife, those saintly pioneer workers 
in the Southern Methodist field, who organized the first 
Methodist Church in Kentucky. In 1788 Ogden located 
on account of poor health. He died in 1834. He was 
a man of talent, and was deeply imbued with the spirit 
of his vocation as a primitive Methodist preacher. See 
Stevens, Hist, of the M. E. Church, ii, 360; Redford, 
Hist, o f Methodism, in Kentucky , ii, 385 ; McFerrin, Ilist. 
of Methodism in Tennessee , i, 36, 40, 44, 45. (J. H. W.) 

Ogden, John W., a Presbyterian minister, was 
bom near Bardstown, Kv., Dec. 24, 1703. Ilis educa- 
tion was obtained under the immediate superintendence 
of his father. During the war of 1812 with Great Brit- 
ain he was in the army under General Jackson. On 
leaving the army he was licensed to preach, and he was 
ordained in 1817 as an evangelist. In 1844 he changed 
his Church relation by joining the Presbytery of Nash- 
ville, and soon after entered upon the work of a mission- 
ary, under a commission from the Board of Domestic 
Missions. He continued to labor thus, preaching from 


place to place, until called to his rest, April 5, 1858. Mr. 
Ogden was a man of large frame and vigorous constitu- 
tion ; as a minister, he ever labored faithfully and 
zealouslv. See Wilson, Presb. Ilist. Almanac, 1860, p. 
77. (J.’L.S.) 

Ogden, Samuel, D.D., an English divine of note, 
was bom at M an Chester in 1716, and was educated at 
the free school there. In 1733 he was admitted to 
King’s College, Cambridge ; and removed to St. John’s 
in 1736, where in the following year he took the de- 
gree of B.A., and in 1739 was elected fellow. He was 
ordained deacon at Chester in 1740. In 1741 lie took 
his degree of M.A., and shortly after was ordained to 
the ministry by the bishop of Lincoln. In 1744 he 
was elected master of the free school at Halifax, in 
Yorkshire. In 1753 he resigned the position, and went 
to reside at Cambridge. The chancellor of the uni- 
versity, the duke of Newcastle, who was present at 
the exercise Ogden performed for the degree of D.D., 
was so much satisfied with it that he soon after pre- 
sented him with the vicarage of Damesham, in Wilt- 
shire, which "was tenable with his fellowship. In 1764 
he was appointed Woodwardian professor at Cambridge 
University, and in June, 1766, was presented also with 
the rectorship of Lawford, in Essex, and in the follow- 
ing month with that of Stansfield. During the lat- 
ter part of his life Dr. Ogden labored under much ill- 
health. About a year before he died he was seized 
with a paralytic fit as he was stepping into his coach, 
and was judged to be in immediate and extreme danger. 
The cheerfulness with which he sustained this shock, 
and the indifference with which lie gave the necessary 
orders in the event of his dissolution, that seemed 
to be then so near, was such as could only be ascribed 
to a mind properly resigned to the disposals of Provi- 
dence, and full of the hopes of future happiness. His 
death occurred March 24, 1778. He published a num- 
ber Sermons (1758-1777) ; and after his death two ad- 
ditional volumes of sermons, treating of Prayer , the 
Christian Faith, the Ten Commandments , etc., were 
brought out, together with a life of the Doctor, under 
the editorship of bishop llallifax (1780, 2 vols. cr. 8vo; 
5th ed. 1814, 8vo). Bickersteth says that these sermons 
are “ terse and forcible, but deficient in evangelical state- 
ment” ( Christian Students' Assistant, s. v.). See Hook, 
Eccles. Biogr, s. v. (J. II. W.) 

Ogden, Thomas Spencer, a Presbyterian min- 
ister and missionary, was the son of the Rev. Benjamin 
Ogden, and was born in Pennington, N. J., in 1832. He 
graduated at the University of Michigan in 1853; then 
passed through the theological course of Princeton. On 
Aug. 18, 1857, he was ordained in New Brunswick, N. J., 
as a missionary to Africa ; sailed Oct. 6, 1857, for Corisco 
Island, where he arrived Jan. 14, 1858. He entered 
upon his work with ardor, but fell ill of fever in June, 
1859, and again in March, 1860. Recovering, he re- 
sumed his labors, entered on a translation of Luke, and 
taught school, besides his regular duties. He fell at his 
post, May 12, 1861. — Wilson, Presb. Hist. Almanac, 1862, 
p. 114. 

Ogden, Uzal, D.D., an American divine, was born 
at Newark (one authority has it Newton, Sussex Co.), 
N. J., about 1744. He studied to become a minister of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, and, having gone to 
England, received both deacon’s and priest’s orders from 
the bishop of London, Sept. 21, 1773. Having returned 
to this country, he labored as a missionary chiefly in 
Sussex County, N. J., but in 1788 finally became rector 
of Trinity Parish in Newark. From 1799 to 1805 Dr. 
Ogden’s relations to the Protestant Episcopal Church 
were of a somewhat equivocal character, and a contro- 
versy ensued which resulted in his joining the Presby- 
terian body. After this he had no stated charge, but 
preached occasionally in different places as he found the 
opportunity. He died Nov. 4, 1822. Among his publi- 
cations we notice, Letter to the Unconverted (1768): — 
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The Theological Preceptor (1772) : — A n Address to the 
Youth of America (1772) -.—Antidote to Deism: the Deist 
Unmasked, a refutation of “The Age of Keason” (1795, 
2 vols. l2mo) : — and occasional Sermons and Pamphlets . 
See Sprague, Annals of the Amer . Pulpit, iv, 364. 

Ogee or Ogyve is a term used in architecture, 
both ecclesiastic and seeular, to designate a moulding 
formed by the combination of a rouud and hollow, part 
being coneave and part convex. Ogees are extensively 
used in the elassieal style of architecture, also in the 
Gothic, but they are, quite as often as not, used with 
the hollow part upwards, and in sueh eases might in 
strictness be called ocyma recta ; they are almost inva- 
riably quirked: in Norman work they are very rarely 



Quirked Ogee (from the Arch of Constautine, Rome). 

found, and are less common in the Early English than 
in either of the later styles. This moulding assumed 
different forms at different pe- 
riods, and the variations, al- 
though not sufficiently constant 
to afford conclusive evidence of 
the date of a building, often im- 
part very great assistance to- 
wards ascertaining its age: fig. 

1 is Early English; fig. 2 is 
used at all periods, but less fre- 
quently iu the Early English 
than in the other styles; fig. 3 
is Deeorated ; fig. 4 is late Per- 
pendicular. 

The term Ogee is also applied 
to a pointed arch, the sides of 
which are each formed of two contrasted curves. 

Oggel, Pieter John, a Reformed (Duteh) minister 
of considerable distinction, was born and educated at 
one of the universities in Holland. After a brief pas- 
torate in his native land, he emigrated to this country 
in 1856, and settled immediately in the colony of Hol- 
landers located in Michigan as pastor of the Reformed 
Church at Grand Haven (1856). Thence he removed 
in 1860 to another flourishing colony of his eountrvmen 
at Pella, Iowa, when, after three years of successful ser- 
vice, he was elected to the professorship of sacred liter- 
ature in Hope College, at Holland, Michigan. He also 
gave instruction in the theological school in the har- 
mony of the Gospels, the introduction to the Scriptures, 
and in pastoral theology. He threw his whole force 
into his academic duties, and also secured much money 
from the self-denying Hollanders for the endowment of 
the institution. He likewise edited a periodical, pub- 
lished in the Duteh language, called De Hope . He was 
a cultivated, able, and devoted man, a superior preacher, 
a thorough and beloved professor, and a conspicuous 
leader of the eeelesiastical and educational movements 
of the important colony which was founded by the Rev. 
Dr. Albertus C. Van Raalte. His early death in No- 
vember, 1869, was a public calamity. II is personal 
character was amiable and attractive, his piety shone 
clearly through his daily life, and his memory will long 
be cherished among the founders and builders of the 
State and the Church in the West. (W. J. R. T.) 

Oggione (or Uggione), Marco ha, a noted Ital- 
ian painter, and a distinguished scholar of Leonardo da 
Vinci at Milan about 1490, was born probably about 1470 
at, as his name imports, Oggione, in the Milanese. He 
painted in oil and in freseo, and is on the whole one of 


the best of the Milanese painters. His frescos of the 
chureh Della Pace at Milan, which are mueh praised 
by Lanzi, are now in the Brera at Milan ; they were 
removed from the wall by Barezzi. Oggione is, how- 
ever, now chiefly known for his copy of the Last Sup- 
per of Leonardo da Vinci, now in the Academy of Arts 
in London. This copy is painted in oil, and was exe- 
cuted about 1510 for the refectory of the Certosa di Pa- 
via ; and as it was copied when the original was in a 
perfect state, the present almost total decay of the latter 
renders it very valuable. The opinions regarding its 
merits are various. Oggione made two large eopies, 
both, it is said, from a small copy made by himself for 
the purpose — that in oil, in the Royal Academy, and 
one in freseo for the refectory of the convent of Castel- 
lazzo, which was copied by the Cav. Guiseppe Bossi, 
though Bossi’s picture was taken chiefly from a copy in 
the Ambrosian Library made by Andrea Bianchi, called 
Vespino, in 1612, when the original was already much 
deeaved. There is an older copy at Ponte Capriasca, 
made in 1565, and attributed to Pietro Luini. Bossi’s 
copy was made in 1807 for Eugene Beauharnais, vieeroy 
of Italy, to be worked in mosaic ; the cartoon is now at 
Munich, and the mosaic is at Vienna. But this work, 
made partly from one copy, partly from another, from 
studying other works of Da Vinci, and from the artist’s 
own feeling of Da Vinci’s style, is essentially a restora- 
tion or translation, and not a copy: it may have no re- 
semblance to the original beyond size and composition ; 
and to the true lover of art can have little value, com- 
pared with the old unassuming copy of Oggione. Marco 
da Oggione died in 1530. — English Cyclop, s. v. 

Ogilby, John David, D.D., an Episcopal minister 
in America, was born in Dublin Dec. 30, 1810. He 
graduated in 1829 at Columbia College, New York, 
where he evinced distinguished talents, and became 
first reetor of the Grammar School. He then engaged 
in teaching, and contributed as a writer to the advance- 
ment of classical learning. In 1832 he was professor of 
languages in Rutgers College. He was ordained in 
1838 to the ministry. In 1841 he held the chair of 
eeelesiastical history in the General Theological Semi- 
nary, New York, and adorned his lectures by the brill- 
iancy of his genius and the extent of his knowledge. 
He made three voyages to Europe for his health, and 
died in Paris Feb. 2, 1851, in the hope of a glorious 
resurrection. He published many works on the classical 
languages and their study, especially the Latin, and the 
following are noteworthy of his theological productions: 
Argument against the Validity of Lay Baptism (1842): 
— Lectures on the Catholic Church in England and Amer- 
ica (1844) : — besides several Addresses and Sermons . — 
Sprague, Annals of the Amer . Pulpit , v, 760. 

Ogilvie, John (1), D.D., an early Episcopal min- 
ister in America, was born in New York in 1722, and 
passed A.B. in Yale College in 1748. Soon after he 
went on a mission to the Mohawks, and to the Episco- 
pal Church at Albany; and for more than ten years 
prosecuted his efforts in behalf of the Indians. On the 
breaking out of the war with France he became chap- 
lain to the Royal American Regiment, and in 1764 was 
appointed assistant minister to Trinity Church, New 
York. He died Nov. 26, 1774. See Sprague, Annals 
of the Amer. Pulpit , v, 134. 

Ogilvie (or Ogilby), John (2), D.D., F.R.S., a 
noted Seoteli divine and writer, was born in 1733. He 
studied at the University of Aberdeen. He became 
pastor of Midmar in 1759, and retained that office until 
his death, which oeeurred in 1814. He wrote, Poems 
on several Subjects (1762, 4to) : — Providence, a poem 
(1764, 4to): — Seimioiw (1767, 8vo) : — Paradise, a poem 
(1769, 4to) : — Philosophical and Critical Observations on 
Compositions (1774, 2 vols. 8vo) : — Rona, a poem (1777, 
4to) : — An Inquiry into the Causes of Infidelity and 
Scepticism (1783, 8vo) -.— Theology of Plato, compared 
with the Principles of Oriental and Grecian Philosophers 
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(1793, 8vo ):— Britannia, an epic poem (1801, 4to):— 
Examination of the Evidence of Prophecy in Behalf of 
the Christian Religion (1803, 8vo). See Gorton, Gen. 
Blog. Did. s. v. ; Darling, Cgcl. Bibliog. ii, 2*231 ; Cham- 
bers, Blog. Diet, of Eminent Scotsmen, i\ r , 85. (J. N. P.) 

Oglesby, Joseph, a pioneer preacher of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, who flourished near the opening 
of this century, was appointed a missionary in Illinois 
in 1804. lie was the lirst Methodist who ever preached 
in that part of the country, lie travelled over the vast 
territory, as it was at that time, to the extreme settle- 
ments, and was always greeted with pleasure by the 
pioneer settlers. See Stevens, Hist, of the M. E. Church , 
iv, 358. 

Ogoa, a name applied to Zeus by the Carians at 
Mysala, in whose temple a sea-wave was occasionally 
seen. The Athenians alleged the same thing in regard 
to their own citadel. 

O’ Gorman, James, D.D., a prelate of the Roman 
Catholic Church in America, of whose early history we 
are uninformed, flourished in recent times as vicar-apos- 
tolic of Nebraska, the territories of Montana and Wyo- 
ming, and part of Dakota, to which he was appointed 
May 8, 1859, having been previously consecrated bishop 
of Iiaphanea, a nominal see. lie died in Cincinnati 
July 3, 1874. His loss was very generally felt by the 
Roman Catholics in the United States, by whom he 
was highly esteemed. 

O'had (Ileb. id. "inX, power ; Sept. ’A<55 v. r. 
Tatod), the third named of the six sons of Simeon, and 
head of a family in Israel (Gen. xlvi, 10; Exod. vi, 15). 
B.C. eir. 1870. His name is omitted from the lists in 1 
Chron. iv, 24, Numb, xxvi, 14, though in the former 
passage the Syriac has Ohor. 

Ohaloth. See Talmud. 

O'hel (lleb. id. bn’X, a tent , as very often; Sept. 
’Oo/\ v. r. 'O ad), the fifth named of the seven children 
of Zerubbabel, of the tribe of Judah and house of David 
(2 Chron. iii, 20). B.C. post GOO. See Strong’s Har- 
mony and Exposition , p. 17. 

Ohmacht, Landelin, an eminent German sculptor, 
was born at Dunningen, near Rottweil, in Wiirtemberg, 
in 1760. lie studied under J. P. Melchior, and during 
his earlier years executed a good bust of Lavater, and 
several sculptures for the Kreuzkirche at Rottweil. In 
1790 he visited Rome for improvement, and remained 
two years in that city, studying and copying the an- 
tique and the works of the great masters. On return- 
ing to Germany he soon gained reputation, and was 
employed on several important monumental works. His 
abilities were highly esteemed by the celebrated sculp- 
tor David, who is reported to have said that Ohmacht 
was the Correggio of sculpture, and that his works could 
not be sufficiently admired, lie executed four monu- 
ments in the church of St. Thomas, of which that of 
Prof. Oberlin is greatly admired. Ohmacht was an in- 
timate friend of Klopstock, and executed several busts 
of that celebrated poet. Among his classical sculptures 
are the statues of Hebe , Flora, Venus, Psyche, and the 
Judgment of Paris. The latter work is at Nymphen- 
burg. Ohmacht practiced the art at Strasburg for many 
years, and died there in 1834. See Spooner, Biog. Hist, 
of the Fine Arts, ii, G2G. 

Oiconomists (Gregk, Oi ’xovopoi) was the name in 
the early Church of persons appointed by the bishop 
and archdeacon to assist in managing the possessions 
of the Church. This became in the Middle Ages an 
olfice of great influence, and was in a good degree in- 
dependent of the bishop. The office was originally 
created to cheek the insatiable cupidity of the bishops, 
and to restrain their independent control of the reve- 
nues of the Church. But they soon found means to de- 
feat this salutary expedient by taking the appointment 
of such officers into their own hands, and thus securing 


men who were in their interests. See Coleman, A nc. 
Christianity, p. 188. See CEconomos. 

Oiconomos, Constantin, a learned Greek priest 
and writer of note, was born in Thessaly in 1770. He 
taught Greek at Smyrna for ten years, and afterwards 
preached at St. Petersburg and at Athens. lie died in 
1857. lie wrote several works on language, and De la 
Version des Septante (1843-50, 4 vols.). 

Oikoi Basileioi ( oIkoi (3aatXtiot, royal houses), 
a term applied in the early Church to the houses allot- 
ted to the bishops and clergy for their residences, cor- 
responding, therefore, in a large measure to onr par- 
sonage (q. v.). The obcoi fiaoiXtioi were always adja- 
cent to the church. 

Oil, liquid fat, but chiefly vegetable, was far more 
extensively used among the ancient Hebrews for a va- 
riety of purposes than in Occidental and Northern cli- 
mates. In the following account we follow largely the 
art. in Smith’s Diet, of the Bible. See Butter; Fat; 
Grease. 

1. Name. — The following are the words so rendered 
in the A. V. : 

■ 1. Usually she' men, prop, pressed juice (Sept. 

t'Xaiojq Vnlg. oleuni), from “ to become fat’’ (Gcsen. 
Thes. p. 1437) ; sometimes joined with !"Pt (iXatov 
iXatibv, oleum de olicetis), distinguishing olive -juice 
from oil produced from other sources. A|*o sometimes 
in A. V. “ointment” (Celsius, Hierob. ii, 279). 

2. Yitshdr, ( 'jnorrjg , iXaiov, oleum), from 

“to shine” (Gesenius, p. 1152), clear olive-oil (Numb, 
xviii, 12; Deut. vii, 13; xi, 14; xii, 17 ; xiv, 23; xviii, 
4; xxviii, 51; 2 Kings xviii, 32; 2 Chron. xxxi, 5; 
xxxii, 28; Neh. v, 11 ; x, 37, 39; xiii, 5, 12; Jcr. xxxi, 
12; Hos. ii, 8, 22; Joel i, 10; ii, 19, 24; Hag. i, II ; 
Zeeh. iv, 14). 

3. Chald. H'J’S, meshach ' (tXmor, oleuni), an unguent 
(only in Ezra vi, 9 ; vii, 22). 

II*. Manufacture. — Of the different substances, animal 
and vegetable, which were known to the ancients as 
yielding oil, the olive-berry is the one of which most 
frequent mention is made in the Scriptures. The nu- 
merous olive-plantations in Palestine made olive-oil one 
of the chief and one of the most lucrative products of 
the country : it supplied an article of extensive and 
profitable traffic with the Tyrians (Ezek. xxvii, 17 ; 
comp. 1 Kings v, 11); and presents of the finer sorts of 
olive-oil were deemed suitable for kings. There is, in 
fact, no other kind of oil distinctly mentioned in Script- 
ure; and the best, middling, and inferior oils appear 
to have been merely different qualities of olive-oil. It 
is well known that both the quality and the value of 
olive-oil differ according to the time of gathering the 
fruit, and the amount of pressure used in the course of 
preparation. These processes, which do not essentially 
differ from the modern, are described minutely by the 
Roman writers on agriculture, and with their descrip- 
tions the few notices occurring both in Scripture and the 
Rabbinical writings which throw light on the ancient 
Oriental method nearly correspond. Of these descrip- 
tions the following may be taken as an abstract : The 
best oil is made from fruit gathered about November cr 
December, when it has begun to change color, but be- 
fore it has become black. The berry in the more ad- 
vanced state yields more oil, but of inferior quality. 
Oil was also made from unripe fruit by a special proc- 
ess as early as September or October, while the harder 
sorts of fruit were sometimes delayed till February or 
March (Yirg. Georg, ii, 519; Palladius, Ii. P. xii, 4; 
Columella, It. It. xii, 47, 50; Cato, B. P. p. G5; Pliny, 
A T . II. xv, 1-S ; Yarro, P. P. i, 55; Ilor. 2 Sat. ii, 4G). 
See Olive. 

Of the substances which yield oil, besides the olive- 
tree, myrrh is the only one specially mentioned in 
Scripture. Oil of myrrh is the juice which exudes 
from the tree Balsamodendron Myrrha, but olive-oil 
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was an ingredient in many compounds which passed 
under the general name of oil (Esth. ii, 1‘2; comp. Cel- 
sius, a. s. iii, 10, 18, 19 ; Pliny, xii, 26 ; xiii, 1, 2 ; xv, 7 ; 
Wilkinson, Anc. Eg. ii, 23; Balfour, Plants of Bible , p. 
52). Sec Myrrii. 

1. Harvesting the Oil-crop.— Great care is necessary 
in gathering the olive not to injure cither the fruit it- 
self or the boughs of the tree, and with this view it was 
either gathered by hand or shaken off carefully with a 
light reed or stick. The “ boughing” of Dent, xxiv, 
20 (HNS) probably corresponds to the “shaking” (tj£3) 
of Isa. xvii, 6 ; xxiv, 13, i. e. a subsequent beating for 
the use of the poor (see Mishna, Shebiith , iv, 2; Peah , 
vii, 2: viii, 3). After gathering and careful cleansing, 
the fruit was either carried at once to the press, which 
is recommended as the best course, or, if necessary, laid 
on tables with hollow trays made sloping, so as to .Allow 
the first juice ( amurca ) to flow into other receptacles 
beneath, care being taken not to heap the fruit too 
much, and so prevent the free escape of the juice, which 
is injurious to the oil, though itself useful in other ways 
(Coluni. n.s. xii, 50; Aug. Civ. Dei , i, 8, 2). If while 
the berries were yet green, instead of being thrown into 
the press, they were only beaten or squeezed, they yield- 
ed the best kind of oil. It was called ophacinum, or the 
oil of unripe olives. 

2. Pressing. — In order, however, to make oil in gen- 
eral, the fruit was either bruised in a mortar, crushed in 
a press loaded with wood or stones, ground in a mill, or 
trodden with the feet. Special buildings used for grape- 
pressing were used also for the purpose of olive-press- 
ing, and contained both the press and the receptacle for 
the pressed juice. Of these processes, the one least ex- 
pedient was the last (treading), which perhaps answers 
to the “canalis et solea” mentioned by Columella, and 
was probably the one usu’ally adopted by the poor. The 
“beaten” oil of Exod. xxvii, 20; Lev. xxiv, 2; Exod. 
xxix, 40, and Numb, xxviii, 5, was probably made by 
bruising in a mortar. There were presses of a peculiar 
kind for preparing oil called 'j'E'j rtt, gath-shemen 
(whence the name Gcthsemane, or “oil-press,” Matt. 
xxvi,3G; Johnxviii, 1), in which the oil was trodden out 
by the feet (Mic. vi, 15). See Ghthsemane. The first 
expression of the oil was better than the second, and the 
second than the third. Ripe olives yielded the least 
valuable kind of oil, but the quantity was more abun- 
dant. These processes, and also the place and the ma- 
chine for pressing, are mentioned in the Mishna. Oil- 
mills are often made of stone, and turned bv hand. 
Others consist of cylinders enclosing a beam, which is 
turned by a camel or other animal. An Egyptian olive- 
press is described by Niebuhr, in which the pressure 
exerted on the fruit is given by means of weights of 
wood and stone placed in a sort of box above. Besides 
the above-cited Scripture references, the following pas- 
sages mention either the places, the processes, or the 
machines used in olive-pressing (Joel ii, 24; iii, 13; 
Isa. Ixiii, 3 ; Lam. i, 15; Hag. ii, 16; comp, the Talmud, 
Menach . viii, 4; Shebiith , iv, 9; vii, 6; Ter urn. x, 7; 
Shabb. i, 9; Baba Bathra , iv, 5; Vitruvius, x, 1 ; Cato. 
R. R. p. 3; Celsius, Hierob. ii, 346, 350; Niebuhr, Voy. 
i, 122, pi. xvii ; Arundell, Asia Minor , ii, 196; Wellsted, 
Trav. ii, 430). See Oil-Press. 

3. Keeping. — Both olives and oil were preserved in 
jars carefully cleansed; and oil was drawn out for use 
in horns or other small vessels. See Cruse. These 
vessels for keeping oil were stored in cellars or store- 
houses ; special mention of such repositories is made in 
the inventories of royal property and revenue (1 Sam. 
x. 1; xvi, 1, 13; 1 Kings i, 39; xvii, 16; 2 Kings iv, 2, 
6; ix, 1, 3; 1 Chron. xxvii, 28; 2 Chron. xi, 11 ; xxxii, 
28; Prov. xxi, 20; comp. Shebiith , v, 7; Celim, ii, 5; 
xviq 12 ; Colum. 1. c.). A supply of oil was always 
kept at hand in the Temple (see Josephus, War, v, 13, 
6), and an oil treasury was among the stores of the Jew- 
ish kings (2 Kings xx, 13; comp. 2 Chron. xxxii, 28). 

vir v ' 


Oil of Tekoa was reckoned the best {Menach. viii, 8). 
Trade in oil was carried on with the Tyrians, by whom 
it was probably often re-exported to Egypt, whose olives 
do not for the most part produce good oil. Oil to the 
amount of 20,000 baths (2 Chron. ii, 10; Joseph. Ant. 
viii, 2, 9), or 20 measures (coi's, 1 Kings v, 11), was 
among the supplies furnished by Solomon to Hiram. 
Direct trade in oil was carried on between Egypt and 
Palestine (1 Kings v, 11 ; 2 Chron. ii, 10, 15; Ezra iii, 7 ; 
Isa. xxx, 6 : lvii, 9 ; Ezek. xxvii, 17 ; llos. xii, 1 ; comp. 
Jerome, Com. in Osee , iii, 12; Joseph. Ant. viii, 2, 9; 
War, ii, 21, 2; Strabo, xvii, p. 809; Pliny, xv, 4, 13; 
Wilkinson, Anc. Eg. ii, 28, sm. ed. ; Hasselquist, Trav. 
p. 53, 117). See Commerce. 

III. Use. — Besides the consumption of olives them- 
selves as food, common to all olive-producing countries 
(Horace, 1 Od. xxxi, 15; Martial, xiii, 36; Arvicux, 
Trav. p. 209 ; Terumoth, i, 9, ii, 6), the principal uses 
of olive-oil may be thus stated : 

1. A s food. — The use of oil is general throughout 
Western Asia at the present time, as it was in primitive 
ages. Oil was much used instead of butter and animal 
fat at meals and in various preparations of food (comp. 
Ezek. xvi, 13). See Food. In such uses oil, when 
fresh and sweet, is more agreeable than animal fat. 
The Orientals think so, and Europeans soon acquire the 
same preference. The Hebrews must have reckoned oil 
one of the prime necessities of life (Sirach, xxxix, 31 ; 
comp. Jcr. xxxi, 12; xii, 8; Luke xvi, 6 sq.). It is 
often mentioned in connection with honey (Ezek. xvi, 
13, 19; xxvii, 17), and its abundance was a chief mark 
of prosperity (comp. Joel ii, 19). Dried wheat, boiled 
with either butter or oil, but more commonly the former, 
is a common dish for all classes in Syria. Hasselquist 
speaks of bread baked in oil as being particularly sus- 
taining; and Faber, in his Pilgrimage, mentions eggs 
fried in oil as Saracen and Arabian dishes (comp. Jerome, 
Vit. S. Ililarion , eh. xi, vol. ii, p. 32; Ibn-Batuta, Trav. 
p. 60, ed. Lee; Yolney, Trav. i, 362, 406; Russell, Alep- 
po, i, 80, 119; Harmcr, Obs. i, 471, 474; Shaw, Trav. p. 
232; Bertrandon de la Brocquiere, Early Trav. p. 332; 
Burckhardt, Trav. in A rab. i, 54 ; Notes on Bed. i, 59 ; 
Arvieux, /. c. ; Chardin, Voy. iv, 84; Niebuhr, Voy. ii, 
302; Hasselquist, Trav. p. 132; Faber, Evagatorium , i, 
197 ; ii, 752, 415). 

It was probably on account of the common use of oil 
in food that the “ meat-offerings” prescribed by the Law 
were so frequently mixed with oil (Lev. ii, 4, 7, 15; viii, 
26, 31; Numb, vii, 19 sq.; Dent. xii. 17; xxxii, 13; 
1 Kings xvii, 12, 15; 1 Chron. xii, 40; Ezra, xvi, 19). 
This was certainly not for the purpose of aiding the 
burning of the sacrifice ; nor is it likely that any sym- 
bolic idea was connected with the oil. See Sacrifice. 
The rite of sprinkling with oil, as a libation, does not 
occur in the Law, but seems to be alluded to in Micah 

vi, 7. See Offering. 

2. Cosmetic. — As is the case generally in hot climates, 
oil was used by the Jews for anointing the body, e. g. 
after the bath, and giving to the skin and hair a smooth 
and comely appearance, e. g. before an entertainment. 
Whether for luxury or ceremony, the head and beard 
were the parts usually anointed (Deut. xxviii, 40; 2 
Sam. xiv, 2; Psa. xxiii, 5; xcii, II; civ, 15; Luke 

vii, 46) ; and this use of oil, which was especially fre- 
quent at banquets, became at length proverbially com- 
mon among the Israelites (Prov. xxi, 17; comp. Catull. 
vi, 8; Curt, ix, 7, 20). To he deprived of the use of oil 
was thus a serious privation, assumed voluntarily in the 
time of mourning or of calamity (Ruth iii, 3 ; 2 Sam. 
xii, 20; Dan. x, 3; Isa. lxi, 3; Amos vi, 6; Sus. 17). 
At Egyptian entertainments it was usual for a servant 
to anoint the head of each guest as he took his scat. 
Strabo mentions the Egyptian use of castor-oil for this 
purpose (xviii, 824). The Greek and Roman usage will 
be found mentioned in the following passages: Homer, 
II. x, 577; xviii. 596; xxiii, 281 ; Od. vii, 107; vi, 96; 
x, 364; Horace, 3 Od. xiii, 6; 1 Sat. vi, 123; 2 Sat. i, 
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8; Pliny, xiv, 22; Aristoph. Wasps, 608; Clouds, 816; 
Roberts* pi. 164. Butter, as is noticed by Pliny, is used 
bv the negroes and the lower class of Arabs for the like J 
purposes (Pliny, xi, 41 ; Burekhardt, Trav. i, 53 ; Xubia, 
p. 215; Lightfoot, llor. Hebr. ii, 375; see Deut. xxxiii, 
24; Job xxix, 6; Psa. cix, 18). See Ointment. 

The use of oil preparatory to athletic exercises cus- 
tomary among the Greeks and Romans can scarcely 
have had place to any extent among the Jews, who in 
their earlier times had no such contests, though some 
are mentioned by Josephus with censure as taking place 
at Jerusalem and Ctesarea under Herod (Horace, 1 Od. 
viii, 8; Pliny, xv, 4; Athemeus, xv, 34, p. 686; Homer, 
Od. vi, 79. 215; Joseph. Ant. xv, 8, 1 ; xvi, 5, 1; see 
Smith, Diet, of Ant iq. s. v. Aliptae). See Game. 

3. Funereal . — The bodies of the dead were anointed 
with oil by the Greeks and Romans, probably as a par- 
tial antiseptic, and a similar custom appears to have 
prevailed among the Jews (Homer, 11. xxiv, 587 ; Vir- 
gil, FEn. vi, 219). See Burial. 

4. Medicinal . — As oil is in use in many cases in mod- 
ern medicine, so it is not surprising that it should have 
been much used among the Jews and other nations of 
antiquity for medicinal purposes. Celsus repeatedly 
speaks of the use of oil, especially old oil, applied exter- 
nally with friction in fevers, and in many other cases. 
Pliny says that olive-oil is good to warm the body and 
fortify it against cold, and also to cool heat in the head, 
and for various other purposes. It was thus used pre- 
viously to taking cold baths, and also mixed with water 
for bathing the body. Josephus mentions that among 
the remedies employed in the case of Herod, he was put 
into a sort of oil-bath. Oil mixed with wine is also 
mentioned as a remedy used both inwardly and out- 
wardly in the disease with which the soldiers of the 
army of yElius Gallus were affected, a circumstance 
which recalls the use of a similar remedy in the. parable 
of the good Samaritan. The prophet Isaiah alludes to 
the use of oil as ointment in medical treatment : and it 
thus furnished a fitting symbol, perhaps also an efficient 
remedy, when used by our Lord’s disciples in the mirac- 
ulous cures which they were enabled to perform. With 
a similar intention, no doubt, its use was enjoined by St. 
James, and, as it appears, practiced by the early Chris- 
tian Church in general. Nothing is said in the Bible 
of the internal use of oil mingled with wine (comp. e. g. 
Dio Cass, liii, 29). An instance of cure through the 
medium of oil is mentioned by Tertullian. The medic- 
inal use of oil is also mentioned in the Mishna, which 
thus exhibits the Jewish practice of that day. See, for 
the various instances above named, Isa. i. 6; Mark vi, 
13; Luke x, 34; James v, 14; Josephus, A ht. xvii, 6, 5; 
ir«r, i, 33, 5; Taint. Shabb. xiii, 4; Otho, Lex. llabb. 
p. 11, 526; Mosheim, Feel. Hist, iv, 9; Corn, a Lap. on 
James v; Tertull. Ad Heap. c. iv; Celsus, De Med. 
ii, 14, 17; iii, 6, 9, 19, 22; iv, 2; Horace, 2 Sat. i, 7; 
Pliny, xv, 4, 7 ; xxiii, 3, 4; Dio Cass, liii, 29; Lightfoot, 
II. II. ii, 304, 444; Jerome, l.c. See Unction. 

5. For light . — The oil for “ the light” was expressly 
ordered to be olive-oil, beaten, i. e. made from olives 
bruised in a mortar (Exod. xxv, 6; xxvii, 20, 21 ; xxxv, 
8; Lev. xxiv, 2; 2 Chron. xiii, 11 ; 1 Sam. iii, 3; Zech. 
iv, 3, 12; Mishna, Demai , i, 3; Menach. viii, 4). The 
quantity required for the longest night is said to have 
been 4 log (13,79 cubic in.= .4166 of a pint [ Menaeh. 
ix, 3;" Otho, Lex. Rabb. p. 159]). See Candlestick. 
In the same manner the great lamps used at the. Feast 
of Tabernacles were fed (, Suceah , v, 2). Oil was used in 
general for lamps; it is used in Egypt with cotton wicks 
twisted round a piece of straw ; the receptacle being a 
glass vessel, into which water is first poured (Matt, xxv, 
1-8; Luke xii, 35; comp. Lane, Modern Egyptians, i, 
201). 

6. Ritual. — a. Oil was poured on or mjxed with the 
flour or meal used in offerings. 

i. The consecration offering of priests (Exod. xxix, 2, 
23; Lev. vi, 15,21). 


ii. The offering of “beaten oil” with flour, which ac- 
companied the daily sacrifice (Exod. xxix, 40). 

iii. The leper’s purification offering (Lev. xiv, 10-18, 
21, 24, 28), where it is to be observed that the quantity 
of oil (1 log = .833 of a pint) was invariable, while the 
other objects varied in quantity according to the means 
of the person offering, 'l he cleansed leper was also to 
be touched with oil on various parts of his body (Lev. 
xiv, 15-18). 

iv. The Nazarite, on completion of his vow, was to 
offer unleavened bread anointed with oil. and cakes of 
fine bread mingled with oil (Numb, vi, 15). 

v. After the erection of the Tabernacle, the offerings 
of the “ princes” included flour mingled with oil (Numb, 
vii). - 

vi. At the consecration of the Levites, fine flour min- 
gled with oil was offered (Numb, viii, 8). 

vii. Meat-offerings in general were mingled or anoint- 
ed with oil (Lev. vii, 10, 12). 

On the other hand, certain offerings were to be devoid 
of oil; the sin-offering (Lev. v, 11) and the offering of 
jealousy (Numb, v, 15). 

The principle on which both the presence and the 
absence of oil were prescribed is, clearly, that as oil is in- 
dicative of gladness, so its absence denoted sorrow or 
humiliation (Isa. lxi, 3 ; Joel ii. 19 ; Rev. vi, 6). It is on 
this principle that oil is so often used in Scripture as 
| symbolical of nourishment and comfort (Deut. xxxii, 
13; xxxiii, 24; Job xxix, 6; Psa. xiv, 7 ; eix, 18; Isa. 

I lxi, 3). 

, b. Kings, priests, and prophets were anointed with 
oil or ointment. See Anoint. 

7. As so important a necessary of life, the Jew was 
required (or) to include oil among his first-fruit offerings 
(Ezek. xxii, 29; xxiii, 16 : Numb, xviii, 12; Deut.xviii, 
4 ; 2 Chron. xxxi, 5 ; Terum. xi, 3). In the Mishna va- 
rious limitations are laid down; but they are of little 
importance except as illustrating the processes to which 
the olive-berrv was subjected in the production of oil, 
and the degrees of estimation in which their results 
were held. 

b. Tithes of oil were also, required (Deut. xii, 17 ; 2 
Chron. xxxi, 5; Neh.x,37,39; xiii, 12; Ezek. xiv, 14). 

8. Shields, if covered with hide, were anointed with 
oil or grease previous to use. Shields of metal were 
perhaps rubbed over in like manner to polish them. See 
Thenius on 2 Sam. i, 21 ; Virgil, xFn. vii, 625 ; Plautus, 
Mil. i, 1, 2 ; and Gesenius, Thes. p. 825. See Shield. 

9. Oil of inferior quality was used in the composition 
of soap. 

OIL, which is the purest lighting material obtained 
from the innocent vegetable kingdom, has ever been a 
sacred symbol, possessing healing properties and amel- 
iorating all suffering from wounds. Oil represents in 
Christian symbolism the divine mercy. There seems, 
however, to have entered also into its use in the Chris- 
tian cultns the ancient practice of the pagan gladiators, 
who anointed themselves with oil before entering upon 
a contest. Thus oil came to be used for anointings at 
baptism and confirmation, and on the death-bed (the last 
anointing), at ordination of priests, and the consecration 
of kings. See Anoint. The double sense of the per- 
formance was probably that it secures to the subject, 
first, a share of divine mercy, and, secondly, a strengthen- 
ing for life’s severe combats. In the 
Romish Church there are three kinds 
of holy oils: (1) holy oils strictly so 
called ; (2) chrism oil ; and (3) sick 
men’s oil. These oils are consecrated 
by the bishop on Maundy -Thursday 
annually for all the churches of his di- 
ocese. Pure olive-oil only is used, with 
balsam ( = balm) for the chrism. Three 
metal vases are usually provided and 
covered with silk, on one of which arc 
engraved the words “ Oleum Injirma- 
runC ( = oil of the infirm) or the ini- Oil-stock. 



Oil-stock. 
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166 sq. ; Burnet, Tlte Thirty-nine Articles , p. 353, 378, 
370, 381, 382, 384; Coleman, Ancient Christianity, p. 
360,371,432. (J.H.W.) 

Oil-press. No specific name for this occurs in the 
Bible, except in the name Gethsemane (q. v.) ; but the 
machine must have been of common use among the 
Hebrews, and remains of them are still of frequent oc- 
currence in Palestine (see Thomson, Land and JJool', i, 
307). The upright posts stand in pairs about two feet 


tials “ O. T. on another, “ Oleum Catechumenorum”( = oil 
of the catechumens) or “ O. C.;” on the third, which is 
larger than the others, and is covered with white silk, 

“ Sanctum Chrisma ” ( = holv chrism) or “ S. C.” Some 
balsam is mixed with a little of the oil from the third 
vase, and this compound the bishop puts into the vase 
and stirs up with the rest of the oil there. The eere- 
inonv, which consists of exorcisms, prayers, ehantings, 
making the sign of the cross with the hand and with 
the breath, etc., occupies sixteen 
pages of the Pontificate Romanum, 
and eight or ten in the “ Ceremo- 
nial of the Church.” The old oils, 
consecrated the year before, if any 
have remained in the vases, are put 
in the church-lamps before the holy 
sacrament, to be burned; and those 
which remain in pyxes and boxes 
are burned with the old silk. Ev- 
ery priest must obtain from the 
bishop a supply of these conse- 
crated oils for his church. The oil 
of the infirm is used in extreme 
unction ; the oil of catechumens in 
baptism ; the holy chrism in bap- 
tism, confirmation, etc. See Holy 
Oil; Pyx. The ceremony of oil 
consecration as recently witnessed 
in a Romish church in New York City is thus narrated i apart, having a deep groove in the inner faces, running 
in the 2Lew Ycrlc Tribune: from top to bottom. In this groove moved the plank 

“ iu the sacristy three large jars were filled with the on the top of the olive “cheeses, forced down by a 
purest oil and set apart, carefully covered with veils. I beam, as a lever, acting against the huge stone on the 
When the archbishop descended from the altar and took t of the co hmins. There is also traceable the stone 

Lia nf thp tnhlp thp n i-phOpj-iPAii rripn nlonn. ‘Oleum 1 . . . 
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his seat at the table, the archdeacon cried aloud, ‘Oleum 
Iufirmornm.’ Then one of the seven acting as subdea- 
cons went, with two acolytes, to the sacristy, and returned 
with the Oil for the Sick, which he delivered to the arch- 
deacon, saying ‘Oleum Intirmonim.’ The archdeacon, 
repeating the same words, presented it to the archbish- 
op, who, rising up, first solemnly exorcised the oil, and 
then blessed it in the solemn words of the Church. The 
oil was then removed to the sacristy and carefully guard- 
ed. The archbishop, after washing his hands, reascended 
the altar and continued the mass as usual, until that part 
of it known as the Ablutions, when he again descended 
to the table to consecrate the remaining oils. A proces- 
sion of all the clergymen, acting as deacons and subdea- 
cous, was formed and proceeded to the sacristy. They 
returned iu the same manner, bearing the oils and chain- 
ing the verses of the hymn ‘O Redemptor.’ Much the 
same ceremony as already described was then gone 
through. The archbishop breathed over the oil, in the 
form of a cross, and all the priests taking part in the con- 
secration did the same. On his knees he saluted the 
chrism with the words Are Sanctum Chrisma, pronounced 
three times with increasing emphasis. The priests did 
the same, and the consecration of the Oil of the Catechu- 
mens followed iu the same manner.” 

The Church of Constantinople has likewise three dif- 
ferent kinds of oil : (1) the oil of catechumens, which is 
simply blessed by the priest in the baptismal office; (2) 
the tux&ctioy, or prayer-oil, for the visitation of the 
sick, blessed in the sick man’s house by seven priests; 
(3) the dyiov pupov, solemnly consecrated by the bish- 
op on Thursday in Holy Week. Of these two latter 
kinds there is enough said in the article Chrism; on the 
first, see Catechumens. The Greeks have besides two 
other kinds of holy oil: (1) that which is used for the 
lamps before the images of saints, and which is blessed 
by the priest in the offiee of benediction of the loaves. 
“ It was the custom that in certain festivals the brethren 
in monasteries should be anointed with this oil ; and it 
was in some instances mixed with the water blessed on 
the Epiphany, and used for sprinkling olive-yards or 
vineyards, for the purpose of freeing them from blight. 
(2) Oil of the holy cross, which appears, for the matter 
is doubtful, to have been originally taken from the 
lamps which burned in the Church of the Resurrection 
at Jerusalem before the true cross, and afterwards to 
have been consecrated by the immersion in it of a piece 
of the same cross.” See Barnum, Romanism, p. 473 
sq. ; Neale, Hist. Eastern Church, In trod. p. 066; Sie- 
gel, Christl. A Iterthivner, iv, 125; Menzel, Symbolik, ii, 


trough into which the oil ran, and close by are immense 
basins in which the olives were ground to a pulp by the 
stone wheel that was rolled over them. Other basins, 
smaller and more concave, may have served for treadiny 
out the olives with the feet (Mie. vi, 15), a process now 
never employed in Palestine. See Mill. 

The modern machines for oil-making are thus de- 
scribed by Thomson ( Land and Book, i, 523): “The 
ma'serah is worked by hand, and is only used for the 
olives which fall first in autumn, before the rains of 
winter raise the brooks which drive the mutruf. The 
olives for the ma'serah are ground to a pulp in circular 
stone basins bv rolling a large stone wheel over them. 
The mass is then put into small baskets of straw-work, 
which are placed one upon another, between two up- 
right posts, and pressed by a screw which moves in the 
beam or entablature from above, like the screw in the 
standing-press of a bookbinder, or else by a beam-lever. 
After tiiis first pressing the pulp is taken out of the 
baskets, put into large copper pans, and, being sprinkled 
with water, is heated over a lire, and again pressed as 
before. This finishes the process, and the oil is put 
away in jars to use, or in cisterns, to be kept for future 
market. The mutruf is driven like an ordinary mill, 
except that the apparatus for beating up the olives is 
an upright cylinder, with iron cross-bars at the lower 
end. This cylinder turns rapidly in a hollow tube of 
stone -work, into which the olives are thrown from 
above, and beaten to a pulp by the revolving cross-bars. 
The interior of the tube is kept hot, so that the mass is 
taken out below sufficiently heated to cause the oil to 
run freely. The same baskets are used as in the ma'se- 
rah, bwi the press is a beam-lever, with heavy weights 
at the end. This process is repeated a second time, as 
in the ma'serah, and then the refuse is thrown away.” 
lie adds, “ Beam-presses are also employed in the ma'se- 
rah to tiiis day, and I think that the use of screws is 
quite modern. No process is employed for clarifying 
the oil, except to let it gradually settle on the lees in 
the cisterns or large jars in which it is kept. Certain 
villages are celebrated all over the country for produc- 
ing oil particularly clear and sweet, and it commands a 
high price for table use ; Berjah, for example, above 
Nebi Yunas, also Heir Mimas in the Merj Avtin, and at 
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Tireh on Carmel ; but the process is there very different. 
The olives arc first mashed as in the mutruf ) and then 
stirred rapidly in a large kettle of hot water. The oil 
is thus separated, and rises to the top, when it is skim- 
med off without pressing. The refuse is then thrown 
into vats of cold water, and an inferior oil is gathered 
from the surface, which is only fit for making soap.” 
See Oil. 

Oil-tree ('J'aia 

£t’A a Kvirctpioaiva 
pulcherrimi ,- A. V. “oil- 
tree” in Isa. xli, 19, but in 1 
Kings xi, 23, “olive-tree,” 
and in Neh. xiii, 15, “ pine- 
branches”). From the pas- 
sage in Nehemiah, where it 
is mentioned asdistinct from 
the zaith or “olive-tree,” 
writers have sought to iden- 
tify it with the Elceagnus 
angustifolius , Linn., some- 
times called “the wild olive- 
tree,” or “ narrow - leaved 
oleaster,” on the supposition 
that this is the zitekum - tree 
of the Arabs. But Dr. 

Hooker has shown that the 
properties and characteris- 
tics of the eltvagnus do not 
accord with what travellers 
have related of the famed 
zitekum- tree of Palestine, 
and that the latter is the 
Balanites sEggptiaca, a 
well-known and abundant 
shrub or small tree in the 
plain of Jordan. It is found 
all the way from the penin- 
sula of India and the Ganges 
to Syria, Abyssinia, and the 
Niger. The zuckum-oil is 
held in high repute by the 
Arabs for its medicinal prop- 
erties. It is said to be very valuable against wounds 
and contusions. Comp. Alaundrell {Jouni. p. 86) and 
Robinson {Bib. Res. i, 5G0). See also Balm. Celsius 



(. Hierob . i, 309) understood by the Hebrew words any 
“fat or resinous tree;” but the passage in Nehemiah 
clearly points to some specific tree (Smith). 

Several other trees have been adduced, as the differ- 
ent kinds of pine , including the cedar of Lebanon, the 
cypress, the citrus, the balsam -tree; but there is no 
special proof in favor of any of these. In the passage 
in Isaiah the tree in question is mentioned in distinction 
from the pine; hut it is possible that the latter word 
does not correctly represent the Dr. Post, in 


Stone-Pine Trees near Beirut. 

the Amer. ed. of Smith’s Diet, of the Bible , objects to 
the zuckum-tree that it is too small to furnish wood 
for carved figures, as required by the passage in Kings, 
or to be classed with the other magnificent trees men- 
tioned in the passage in Isaiah; and that it is only 
found in the plain of the Jordan, whereas the tree in 
question is spoken of in the passage in Nehemiah as 
growing on the mountains. lie therefore proposes the 
“ stone-pine ” of Palestine, or Finns pinea, called snobar 
by the Arabs, as fulfilling the required conditions. Dr. 
Thomson, however, who describes this latter tree, ex- 
pressly says, “It is not found on the mountains of Pal- 
estine, because that peculiar sandy formation [required 
for its growth] is not found there” {Land and Book , ii, 
2G5). See Pine. 

Oinomania. See (Enomania. 

Ointment is the representative in the Bible of the 
following words in the original: 1. she'men (so 

rendered in 2 Kings xx, 13; Tsa. cxxxiii, 2; Prov. 
xxvii, 16; Eceles. vii, 1 ; ix, 8; x, 1 ; Cant. i,3; iv, 10; 
Isa. i, G ; xxxix, 2 ; lvii, 9 ; Amos vi, G ; “ anointing,” Isa. 
x,27), probably oil (as elsewhere rendered, except “olive” 
in 1 Kings vi, 23,31. 32, 33; “ pine” in Neh. viii, 15 ; “ fat- 
ness” in Psa. cix, 24 ; “ fat things” in Isa. xxv, G ; “ fat” 
in Isa. xxviii, 1,4; “fruitful” in Isa. v, 1). 2. 

mishchdh (in Exod. xxx, 25), properly anointing (as else- 
where rendered). 3. Usually and distinctively some 
form of the root np*i, denoting perfume; either the 
simpler noun rbkach (Exod. xxx, 25), an odorous 
compound (“confection,” Exod. xxx, 35); or the con- 
crete mirkach'ath (1 Chron. ix, 30; “com- 
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pound,” Exod. xxx, 25 ; “ prepared by the apothecaries’ 
art,” 2 Chron. xvi, 14); merkachdh (“pot of 

ointment,” Job xli, 31; “well” spiced, Ezek. xxiv, 10; 
plur. “sweet” flowers, Cant, v, 13), which probably sig- 
nify the vessel in which perfumery was prepared. Cog- 
nate is pifTE, maruk. something rubbed in (“things for 
purifying,” Esth. ii, 12). 3. In the Apocrypha and 

N. T.* pvpov, myrrh (invariably rendered “ointment”). 
In the following sketch we follow the arts, in Ivitto (s. v. 
Perfume) and Smith. See Oil. 

The ointments and oils used by the Israelites were 
rarely simple, but were composed of various ingredients 
(Job* xli, 22; comp. Pliny, Hist. Nat. xxix, 8). Olive- 
oil, the valued product of Palestine (Deut. xxviii, 40 ; 
Mic. vi, 15), was combined with sundry aromatics, 
chiefly foreign (1 Kings x, 10; Ezek. xxvii, 22), par- 
ticularly spices, myrrh, and nard [sec these words]. 
Such ointments were for the most part costly (Amos vi, 
G), and formed a much-coveted luxury. The ingredi- 
ents, and often the prepared oils and resins in a state fit 
for use, were obtained chiefly in traffic from the Phoe- 
nicians, who imported them in small alabaster boxes, in 
which the delicious aroma was best preserved. A de- 
scription of the more costly unguents is given by Pliny 
(Hist. A r at. xiii, 2). The preparation of these required 
peculiar skill, and therefore formed a particular profes- 
sion. The D^npn, rokechim, of Exod. xxx, 25, 35; 
Nell, iii, 8; Eccles. x, 1, called “apothecary” in the 
A. V., denotes no other than a maker of perfumes. The 
work was sometimes carried on by women “confection- 
aries” (l Sam. viii, 13). So strong were the better 
kinds of ointments, and so perfectly were the different 
component substances amalgamated, that they have 
been known to retain their scent several hundred years. 
One of the alabaster vases in the museum at Alnwick 
Castle contains some of the ancient Egyptian ointment, 
between two and three thousand years old, and yet its 
odor remains (Wilkinson, Anc. Egyptians , ii, 314). See 
Alabaster. 

The practice of producing an agreeable odor by fumi- 
gation, or burning incense, as well as that of anointing 
tlie person with odoriferous oils and ointments, and of 
sprinkling the dress with fragrant waters, originated in, 
and is confined to, warm climates. In such climates per- 
spiration is profuse, and much care is needful to prevent 
the effects of it from being offensive. It is in this ne- 
cessity we may find the reason for the use of perfumes, 
particularly at weddings and feasts, and on visits to per- 
sons of rank ; and in fact on most of the occasions which 
bring people together with the intention of being agree- 
able to one another. See Perfume. 

The following are the uses of ointments referred to in 
the Scriptures. 

1. Cosmetic. — TheGreek and Roman practice of anoint- 
ing the head and clothes on festive occasions prevailed 
also among the Egyptians, and appears to have had 
place among the Jews (Ruth iii, 3; Eccl. vii, 1 ; ix, 8; 
Prov. xxvii, 9, 1G; Cant, i, 3; iv, 10; Amos vi, G; Psa. 
xlv, 7 ; Isa. lvii, 9; Matt, xxvi, 7 ; Luke vii, 4G; Rev. 
xviii, 13 ; Yoma , viii, 1 ; Shubb. ix, 4 ; Plato, Symp . i, 6, 
p. 123; see authorities in Hofmann, Lex. s. v. Unguendi 
ritus).. Oil of myrrh, for like purposes, is mentioned in 
Esth. ii, 12. Strabo says that the inhabitants of Meso- 
potamia use oil of sesame, and the Egyptians castor-oil 
(kiki), both for burning, and the lower classes for anoint- 
ing the body. Chardin and other travellers confirm 
this statement as regards the Persians, and show that 
they made little use of olive-oil, but used other oils, and 
among them oil of sesame and castor-oil. Chardin also 
describes the Indian and Persian custom of presenting 
perfumes to guests at banquets (Strabo, xvi, 746; xvii, 
824; Chardin, Voy. iv, 43, 84, 8G; Marco Polo, Traw 
[Early Truv .] p. 85; Olearius, Trav. p. 305). Egyp- 
tian paintings represent servants anointing guests* on 
their arrival at their entertainer’s house, and alabaster 
vases exist which retain the traces of the ointment 


which they formerly contained. Athenaeus speaks of 
the extravagance of Antioclnis Epiphanes in the use of 
ointments for guests, as well as of ointments of various 
kinds (Wilkinson, Anc. Eg. i, 78, pi. 89; i, 157; Athe- 
najus, x, 53 ; xv, 41). See Anoint. 

2. Eunercal. — Ointments as well as oil were used to 
anoint dead bodies and the clothes in which they were 
wrapped. Our Lord thus spoke of his own body being 
anointed by anticipation (Matt, xxvi, 12; Mark xiv, 3, 
8; Luke xxiii,5G; John xii,3, 7; xix,40; see also Plu- 
tarch, Consol, p. G1 1 ; viii, 413, ed. Reiske). See Burial. 

3. Medicinal. — Ointment formed an important feature 
in ancient medical treatment (Celsus, De Med. iii, 19; v, 
27 ; Pliny, xxiv, 10 : xxix, 3, 8, 9). The prophet Isaiah 
alludes to this in a figure of speech; and our Lord, in 
his cure of a blind man, adopted as the outward sign one 
which represented the usual method of cure. The men- 
tion of balm of Gilead and of eve-salve (collyriuni) point 
to the same method (Isa. i, G; John ix, G; Jer. viii, 22; 
xlvi, 11; li, 8 ; Rev. iii, 18 ; Tob. vi, 8 ; xi, 8, 13 ; Tertull. 
De Idololatr. 11). See Medicine. 

4. Ritual. — Besides the oil used in many ceremonial 
observances, a special ointment was appointed to be used 
in consecration (Exod. xxx, 23,33; xxix, 7; xxxvii,29; 
xl, 9, 15). It was first compounded by Bezaleel, and its 
ingredients and proportions are precisely specified: viz. 
of pure myrrh and cassia 500 shekels (250 ounces) each ; 
sweet cinnamon and sweet calamus 250 shekels (125 
ounces) each ; and of olive-oil 1 hin (about 5 quarts, 330- 
.96 cubic inches). These were to be compounded according 
to the art of the apothecary into an oil of holy ointment 
(Exod. xxx, 25). It was to be used for anointing — 1, 
the Tabernacle itself ; 2, the table and its vessels; 3, the 
candlestick and its furniture; 4, the altar of incense; 5, 
the altar of burnt-offering and its vessels; 6, the laver 
and its foot; 7, Aaron and his sons. Strict prohibition 
was issued against using this unguent for any secular 
purpose, or on the person of a foreigner, and against im- 
itating it in any way whatsoever (Exod. xxx, 32, 33). 
I’he composition was not preserved as a secret, but was 
publicly declared and described, with a plain prohibition 
to make any like it. Maimonides says that doubtless 
the cause of this prohibition was that there might be no 
such perfume found elsewhere, and consequently that a 
greater attachment might be induced to the sanctuary; 
and also to prevent the great evils which might arise 
from men esteeming themselves more excellent than 
others, if allowed to anoint themselves with a similar oil 
(More Nebochim, eh. xx). The reasons for attaching 
such distinction to objects consecrated by their holy ap- 
propriations are too obvious to need much elucida- 
tion. These ingredients, exclusive of the oil, must have 
amounted in weight to about 47 lbs. 8 oz. Now olive- 
oil weighs at the rate of 10 lbs. to the gallon. The 
weight therefore of the oil in the mixture would be 12 
lbs. 8 oz. English. A question arises, in what form were 
the other ingredients, and what degree of solidity did the 
whole attain? Myrrh, “pure” (< deror ), free -flowing 
(Gesen. Thes. p. 355), would seem to imply the juice 
which flows from the tree at the first incision, perhaps 
the “odorato sudantia ligno balsama” (Georg, ii, 118), 
which Pliny says is called “stacte,” and is the best (xii, 
15; Dioseorides, i, 73, 74 ; quoted by Celsus, i, 159; and 
Knobel on Exodus, l. c.'). This juice, which at its first 
flow is soft and oily, becomes harder on exposure to the 
air. According to Maimonides, Moses (not Bezaleel), 
having reduced the solid ingredients to powder, steeped 
them in water till all the aromatic qualities were drawn 
forth. He then poured in the oil, and boiled the whole 
till the water was evaporated. The residuum thus ob- 
tained was preserved in a vessel for use (Otho, Lex. 
Rabb. s. v. Oleum). This account is perhaps favored by 
the expression “powders of the merchant,” in reference 
to myrrh (Cant, iii, G ; Keil, A rch. d. Ilebr. p. 173). An- 
other theory supposes all the ingredients to have been 
in the form of oil or ointment, and the measurement by 
weight of all except the oil seems to imply that they 
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were in some solid form, but whether in an unctuous state 
or in that of powder cannot be ascertained. A process 
of making ointment, consisting, in part at least, in boil- 
ing, is alluded to in Job xli, 31. The charge of preserv- 
ing the anointing oil, as well as the oil for the light, was 
given to Eleazar (Numb, iv, 10). The quantity of oint- 
ment made in the first instance seems to imply that it 
was intended to last a long time. The Rabbinical writ- 
ers say that it lasted 900 years, i. e. till the captivity, 
because it was said, “Ye shall not make any like it” 
(Exod. xxx, 32); but it seems clear from 1 Chron.ix,30 
that the ointment was renewed from time to time (Che- 
riith, i, 1). The prodigious quantity of this holy oint- 
ment made on the occasion which the text describes, 
being no less than 750 ounces of solids compounded with 
live quarts of oil, mav give some idea of the profuse use 
of perfumes among the Hebrews. The ointment with 
which Aaron was anointed is said to have flowed down 
over his garments (Exod. xxix, 21 ; Psa. cxxxiii, 2 : 
“skirts,” in the latter passage, is literally “ mouth,” i. e. 
the opening of the robe at the neck; Exod. xxviii, 32). 
This circumstance may give some interest to the follow- 
ing anecdote, which we translate from Chardin (Voy- 
ages, iv, 43, ed. Langles). After remarking how prodigal 
the eastern females are of perfumes, he gives this in- 
stance : 

“ l remember that, at the solemnization of the nuptials 
of the three princesses royal of Golconda, whom the king, 
their father, who had no other children, married in one 
day, in the year 1679, perfumes were lavished on every in- 
vited guest as he arrived. They sprinkled them upon 
those who were clad in white; but gave them into the 
hands of those who wore colored raiment, because their 
garments would have beeu spoiled by throwing it over 
them, which was done in the following manner. They 
threw over the body a bottle of rose-water, containing 
about half a pint, and then a larger bottle of water tinted 
with saffron, in such a manner that the clothes would have 
been stained with it. After this, they rubbed the arms and 
the body with a liquid perfume of ladanum and ambergris, 
and they put round the throat a thick cord of jasmine. 

1 was thus perfumed with saffron in many great houses of 
this country, and in other places. This attention and hon- 
or is a universal custom among the women who have the 
means of obtaining this luxury.” 

See Unguent. 

Kings, and also in some cases prophets, were, as well 
as priests, anointed with oil or ointment; but Scripture 
only mentions the fact as actually taking place in the 
cases of Saul, David, Solomon, Jehu, and Joash. The 
Rabbins say that Saul, Jehu, and Joash were only anoint- 
ed with common oil, while for David and Solomon the 
holy oil was used (I Sam. x, 1 ; xvi, 1, 13; 1 Kings i,39; 

2 Kings ix, 1, 3, 6; xi, 12; Godwyn. Moses and Aaron , 
i, 4 ; Carpzov, A pparatm , p. 50, 57 ; Hofmann, Lex. s. v. 
Unguendi ritus; Jerome, Coin, in Osee. iii, 134). It is 
evident that the sacred oil was used in the case of Solo- 
mon, and probably in the cases of Saul and David. In 
the case of Saul (1 Sam. x, 1) the article is used, “the 
oil,” as it is also in the case of Jehn (2 Kings ix, 1); and 
it seems unlikely that the anointing of Joash. performed 
hv the high-priest, should have been defective in this 
respect. See Consecration. 

In the Christian Church the ancient usage of anoint- 
ing the bodies of the dead was long retained, as is no- 
ticed by Chrysostom and other writers quoted by 
Suicer, s. v. tXcnov. The ceremony of chrism or anoint- 
ing was also added to baptism. See authorities quoted 
by Suicer, /. c., and under Bdirnoym and XfjJapa. See 
Chrism; Unction. 

Oiot, a great god among the Indians of California. 

Oisel, Philip, a German Protestant minister, was 
born at Dantzic in 1G71. He was an excellent Hebrew 
scholar, and published several theological works. lie 
died at Frankfort-on-the-Oder in 1721. 

O’Kelly, J ames, one of the most noted of American 
Methodist pioneer preachers, and the father of the first 
schism among them, was born about 1757. He was con- 
verted while yet a youth, shortly after joined the Meth- 
odists, and was licensed as a local preacher. He began 


his ministry in an old colonial church in the southern 
part of Virginia about the middle of the Revolutionary 
war. One writer, noticing this early work of O’Kelly’s, 
says: “The people flocked to hear him, and great w*as 
the work of God under his powerful exhortations and 
earnest prayers.” In 1778 lie was admitted into the 
travelling connection, and he soon took a prominent po- 
sition among the Methodist preachers of Virginia. He 
was a warm-hearted Christian and a zealous preacher — 
he would rise at midnight and pour out his soul in 
prayer, crying, “Give me children, or I die.” He was 
ordained elder at the organization of the Church in 
1784. For several years afterwards he filled high sta- 
tions in the Church — acting as elder at the head of the 
South Virginia District: there lie was useful, and had 
much influence. One of O'Kellv’s contemporaries de- 
scribes him as “laborious in the ministry, a man of zeal 
and usefulness, an advocate for holiness, given to prayer 
and fasting, an able defender of the Methodist doctrine 
and faith, and hard against negro slavery in private 
and from the press and pulpit.” He was a member of 
the lirst council that met in 1789. In 1790 he addressed 
a letter to Mr. Asburv, with whom he had been ac- 
quainted since 1780, complaining of his power, and bid- 
ding him halt in his episcopal career for one year, lest 
he should have to use his influence against him. As 
this appeal was ignored, Mr. O’Kelly moved in the Con- 
ference of 1791, “That if any preacher felt himself ag- 
grieved or oppressed by the appointment made by the 
bishop he should have the privilege of appealing to the 
Conference, which should consider and finally deter- 
mine the matter.” This resolution was lost. Thereupon 
O’Kelly, and a few who thought like him, withdrew 
from the Conference. Efforts were at once made to con- 
ciliate them: a committee was appointed to wait on 
O’Kelly and his party, and if possible induce them to 
resume their seats, but the effort utterly failed. Even 
Dr. Coke’s personal appeal was powerless. The Gen- 
eral Conference closed Nov. 14, 1792, and on the 2Gth of 
that month Asburv presided at the Virginia Conference. 
The question was raised whether O’Kelly and his adhe- 
rents of t lie ministry were to be continued in the Con- 
nection. Mr. Aslmrv at once pleaded for their retention, 
and even proposed that the Conference pay Mr. O'Kellv 
T40. For a while this money was accordingly paid, 
hut O'Kelly, finding that the Conference was not dis- 
posed to take much notice of his schemes, refused 
any longer to receive this pay, and thus broke the last 
link that bound him to Methodism. O'Kelly now 
sought to impress his views on the Methodists of Vir- 
ginia, but be was firmly opposed by Nicholson, Leroy, 
Cole, and M‘Kendree, the latter, although at first in- 
clined towards O’Kelly, having now become fully sat- 
isfied that the exceptions to Asburv’s administration 
were utterly groundless. They met O’Kellv in public 
discussion, and saved the Church in Portsmouth from a 
violent rupture. In the section where he had so long 
labored he was more successful in his bad work. Some 
societies were entirely led away by his specious plans; 
a few travelling and a large number of loeal preachers 
followed him, and t lie 0'Kellv schism became a fact in 
the history of Methodism. At the Conference of 1793 
the names of James O'Kelly, Rice Haggard, John AI- 
■ len, and John Robertson were entered as formally with- 
drawn from the Connection. 

O'Kellv and Haggard, assisted by disaffected local 
preachers, at. once began the work of organizing a new 
and pure Church, free from all such evils as they fan- 
cied had corrupted Methodism. Allen settled, and soon 
after, entering upon the practice of medicine, gave up 
preaching altogether. Robertson remained local, and 
after some years became the head of a subordinate 
schism in the O’Kelly ranks. The Republican Meth- 
odists was the title chosen for the new Church. The 
leaders proceeded to hold conferences and other meet- 
ings for the purpose of deciding upon some settled plan 
of operations. They formed many rules, but upon trial 
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found them extremely defective when compared with 
those they had abandoned. At length they renounced 
all rules of Church government, and took the New Tes- 
tament as their guide. They agreed that all the plans 
and regulations made at their conferences should be 
merely advisory. The name for their Church was sug- 
gested by the political complexion of the times. Re- 
puhlican principles prevailed in Virginia, and there was 
something to be gained by a Church bearing the im- 
posing and popular name, “Republican Methodists.” 
One of their lirst measures was to enact a levelling law. 
All the preachers were to stand on an equal footing. 
There were to be no grades in the ministry. They en- 
deavored to swell their numbers bv promising the laity 
much larger liberty than they enjoyed in the old Church. 
The leaders warred zealously, and not without success. 
In some places they carried off entire societies; in oth- 
ers they wrought ruinous divisions. A few preaching- 
houses were seized by them, and the rightful owners 
turned out of doors; from others the Methodists retired 
in order to avoid strife. The seceders are even accused 
of having said all manner of evil against the Methodist 
Church. They certainly censured the preachers severe- 
ly. Asbury was the object of their peculiar displeasure. 
They took special pains to impeach his character in ev- 
ery possible way before the public. The name of bishop 
they professed to regard with holy horror. They in- 
sisted that bishop and elder had the same signification 
in Scripture; yet they received the one and rejected the 
other. “ The spirit of division,” says Bennett, “ pre- 
vailed chiefly in the southern counties of the state, and in 
the border counties of North Carolina. In all this region 
the influence of O’Kellv was very great, and he scru- 
pled not to use it to the utmost of his ability in building 
up his own cause. Although his success in gaining 
proselytes from the ranks of Methodism was far less 
than he anticipated, yet the history of this painful 
schism is full of sad memorials: families were rent 
asunder, brother was opposed to brother, parents and 
children were arrayed against each other, warm friends 
became open enemies, and the claims of Christian love 
were forgotten in the hot disputes about Church gov- 
ernment. The means of grace were neglected, piety 
declined, religion was wounded in the house of her 
friends, and the enemies of Christ exulted over many 
who had fallen away from faith.” “ It was enough,” 
says Jesse Lee, “to make the saints of God weep be- 
tween the porch and the altar, and that both day and 
night, to see how the Lord’s flock was carried away 
captive by that division.” 

The conjectures for O’Kelly’s secession are very va- 
ried. Some writers of his own time and since believe 
that his ambition craved position beside the noble As- 
burv, and that when shut out from the episcopal cab- 
inet, he determined to build up a Church of his own, 
where, though but a simple presbyter, he could yet 
rule as chief. It is said that an English lawyer, a man 
of infidel principles, who, strange to say, admired the 
Methodist Church, and witnessed with many regrets 
the O’Kelly schism, advised Jesse Lee and many other 
leading ministers to make O’Kelly a bishop;* “for,” 
said lie, “if you will let him share the dreaded pow- 
er with. Asbury, he will no longer fear it.” The his- 
tory of O’Kelly’s movement shows that the lawyer 
was nearer right than wrong. Besides this, we learn 
from certain records that O’Kelly held heterodox 
views. “ lie denied,” says Dr. Lee* “the distinct per- 
sonality of the Iloly Trinity. lie affirmed that, instead 
of distinct persons in the Godhead, the terms Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost were only intended to represent 
three offices in one glorious and eternal Being.” It was 
a favorite expression of his, as we learn from a living 
contemporary, that “God was Father from eternity, 
Redeemer in time, and Sanctifier for evermore.” Of 
the truth of this charge there is proof in the proceed- 
ings of the Greenbrier Conference. lie had raised 
doubts of the personality of the Trinity in the minds of 


two preachers from his district who were present at the 
Conference, and they only renounced their heretical 
opinions when their brethren confronted them with 
overwhelming scriptural evidence of the true doctrine. 
This was in May, six months before the meeting of the 
General Conference of 1792, We may well believe that 
a man so bold as O’Kelly would not hesitate to give 
expression to his doctrinal views, and there is little 
doubt that many were led astray from the truth in the 
large district over which he presided so long. The in- 
fluence of O’ Kelly was used against Asbury with a suc- 
cess that should have satisfied any man who had not 
determined to rule or ruin the ‘Church. The council 
was O’Kelly’s favorite hobby; he kept before the preach- 
ers and people the great evil of the council; magnified 
the power of Asbury as a bishop until many were im- 
pressed with the belief that a great, overshadowing ec- 
clesiastical tyranny was growing up in the Methodist 
Church. During his travels in Virginia in the summer 
of 1790 Asbury saw the sad effects of O’Kelly’s influ- 
ence; and when he reached the Leesburg Conference 
in August of that year he showed a noble disinterested- 
ness as pleasing as it is rare, lie says: “To conciliate 
the minds of our brethren in the South District of Vir- 
ginia who are restless about the council, I wrote their 
leader a letter informing him ‘that I would take my 
seat in the council as another member,’ and in that 
point at least waive the claims of episcopacy; yea, I 
would lie down and be trodden upon rather than know- 
ingly injure one soul.” 

Not long after his withdrawal from the Church 
O’Kclly issued a pamphlet in which he gave his rea- 
sons for protesting against the “Methodist Episcopal 
government.” This production was chiefly remarkable 
for its perversion of the plainest historical facts of Meth- 
odism, the misrepresentation of its economy, and au 
unbounded abuse of Asbury. Ilis strictures on the gov- 
ernment of the Church, as well as his defamation of 
Asbury, demanded a reply. Asbury himself collected 
ample materials for this purpose, and submitted them 
to the conferences for their action. The papers were 
accepted, and a committee appointed to prepare them 
for publication. Nicholas Snethen, on behalf of the 
committee, published a work in which he “not only 
vindicated Methodism, but placed the pretended facts 
and groundless assertions of O’Kellv in a position so 
variant from truth as to leave the character of their au- 
thor in more need of an apology than was the mere fact 
of his ceasing to be a Methodist.” O’Kellv came for- 
ward in another small pamphlet, entitled A Vindication 
of an Apology. This was promptly met by Snethen in 
An Answer to James O' Kelly's Vindication of his A pol- 
oyy. The readiness with which O’Kelly’s charges were 
met, and the ability with which they were refuted, gave 
a decided check to his revolutionary measures. He 
proceeded, however, with the formal organization of the 
Republican Methodist Church . He scrupled not to or- 
dain such preachers as consented to receive ordination 
at his hands, although he denounced Methodist ordi- 
nation, in the line of which he himself stood, as a 
“spurious episcopacy.” The success of the separatists 
in making proselytes was far below their expectations. 
By a careful comparison of the returns from the large cir- 
cuits in O’Kelly’s old district, and where he wielded the 
greatest influence, we find that from 1792 to 1795, when 
the schism was at its height, the largest decrease in 
any one circuit was only a little over two hundred, 
while in two circuits lying in the very field of strife 
there was a gain of nearly four hundred. It is true 
that the returns from all the Virginia circuits in 1794 
show a decrease of two thousand members; but there 
were probably other causes for this besides this schis- 
matic movement. 

In 1801 O’Kelly changed the name of his party. Re- 
nouncing their original title, he issued a pamphlet in 
which he announced himself and his adherents as The 
Christian Church. Some of his societies readily as- 
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sumed the high-sounding name, others hesitated, a few 
protested, and divisions speedily followed. The more 
modest among them shrunk from an appellation that 
declared all men heretics except themselves. Divis- 
ions anil subdivisions became the order of the day. 
One party clung to O’Kellv as the Christian Church ; 
another followed John Robertson as Republican Method- 
ists ; and yet another, under the lead of William Guirev 
and others, set up for themselves under the title of “The 
Independent Christian Baptist Church.” These differ- 
ent parties continued to maintain a sickly existence for 
some years; but their numbers and influence gradually 
diminished. The decline continued until there could be 
found no organization worthy to be called a Church, but 
only fragments of societies scattered over the country, 
almost equally powerless against the Church they had 
left, and against the wickedness by which they were sur- 
rounded. 

It is not difficult to discover the causes that pro- 
duced the failure of O’Kellv’s plans. The most potent 
was the heresy which his system contained. This 
was the taint that corrupted the whole scheme. Ilis 
Unitarian errors allowed no Saviour to be offered to 
the people; and destitute of this vital and central force, 
his Church was soulless and its name a mockery. But 
the motives of the leaders seem to have been devoid of 
purity, as their system was of saving truth, “if the real 
cause of this division were known,” says Asbury, “ I think 
it would appear that one wanted to be immovably fixed 
in a district; another wanted money; a third wanted 
ordination ; a fourth wanted liberty to do as he pleased | 
about slaves, and not to be called to account.” The 
fierceness of their attacks on Asbury contributed to their 
ruin. Their swords, raised to strike him down, pierced 
their own hearts, and their violent dealings came down 
on their own heads. Their wrath against him knew no 
bounds. In one of their ephemeral pamphlets he was 
called the “Baltimore Bull,” and a rude picture of a 
bull’s head graced the title-page. They proclaimed him 
an enemy to the country, and charged him with laying 
up money to carry with him to England. Such injus- 
tice could not fail to have a speedy and powerful reac- 
tion ; and as the light shone more brilliantly on the path 
of Asbury, the darkness grew deeper on that of his tra- 
ducers. Many, who had been drawn off in a moment 
of excitement, after calming down and re-examining the ' 
points in controversy, returned to the Church. Although 
Asbury spared no pains to expose O’Kelly’s errors and 
to thwart his plans, yet he kept his heart right towards 
him, and when occasion offered treated him with Chris- 
tian courtesy. The first and last meeting after the rup- ! 
t ure took place at Winchester. Hearing that his former 
friend was lying ill, Asbury sent two brethren to say that 
he would wait on him, if he desired it. They “ met in 
peace, asked of each other’s welfare, talked of persons 
and things indifferently, prayed, and parted in peace. 
Not a word was said of the troubles of former times.” 
This, as far as we know, was their last interview on 
earth. O’Kelly lived to an extreme old age, the sad 
spectator of the failure of his cherished schemes. lie 
saw the mail whom he had sought to ruin descend to 
bis grave in peace and full of honors, mourned by grate- 
ful thousands as the father of American Methodism. He 
saw Asbury’s place filled and his principles defended by 
another whom he had fondly marked for a leader in his 
own ranks. He saw hundreds of his own followers for- 
saking him. and rallying again to the standard of Meth- 
odism. He saw those who remained scattered and 
broken into contending factions. But in the face of 
all these facts the stern old man clung to his cause 
with a heroism worthy of a better fate, and with fal- 
tering voice and failing strength proclaimed his confi- 
dence in its ultimate success. In 1805 Asbury, passing 
through Virginia, writes of O’Kelly as “coming down 
with great zeal, preaching three hours at a time on gov- 
ernment, monarchy, episcopacy, occasionally varying the 
subject with abuse of the Methodists.” I lope did not de- 


sert him even “in age and feebleness extreme.” TVe are 
assured by one of his followers that he “ went down to the 
grave satisfied with the past, and peaceful and trusting 
with respect to the future.” His stormy and eventful 
life closed Oct. 16, 1826. Dr. Stevens says, “O’Kellv 
was an irishman of fiery temperament, and, as usual 
with such temperaments, his conscience was weak, easily 
swayed by his prejudices ; weak to yield to them, though 
strong to defend them.” Of the O’Kellv schismatics, 
Lee, their historian, writing in 1806, says : “ They have 
been divided and subdivided till at present it is hard to 
find two of them that are of one opinion. There are now 
but few of them in that part of Virginia where they 
were formerly the most numerous, and in most places 
they are declining.” See Stevens, Hist. Methodist Epis- 
copal Church , iii, 16-37 ; Ledmim, Rise of Methodism in 
Americuy ch. xxxiii ; Bennett, Memorials of Methodism 
in Virginia (Richmond, 1871, 12mo), ch. ix. (J. II. W.) 

O’Kelly Methodists. See O’Kelly, James. 

Okely, Francis, a learned English theologian, was 
born in 1718. His adherence to the Moravians pre- 
vented his being ordained a minister in the Anglican 
Church. He died at Bedford May 9, 1794. He wrote, 
The Nature and Xecessifg of the Neiv Creature in Christ 
(1772, Svo), translated from the German: — The divine 
Visions of John Englebrecht (1781, 2 vols. 8vo); the 
works of this German visionary had been published in 
German in 1658, some years after his death : — A faith- 
ful Narrative of God's gracious Dealings with Jliel 
(1781, 8vo) : — Dawnings of the everlasting Gospel Eighty 
glimmering out of a private Heart's epistolary Corre- 
spondence (Northampton, 1775, 8vo). — Iloefer, Nom\ 
Biog. Generate , xxxviii, 577 ; Darling, Cycl. Bibliog. ii, 
2232. (J. N. I*.) 

Oken, Lorenz, a celebrated Swiss naturalist, was 
born at Offenberg Aug. 2, 1779. lie studied medicine 
and natural history at Gottingen, and held the position 
of privat-docent in that university. In 1807 he became 
extraordinary professor of medicine in the University of 
Jena; thence he removed to Zurich, where he held the 
post of professor of natural history till his death, which 
occurred in August, 1847. At the time when Oken 
began to study natural science, the writings of Kant, 
Fichte, and Schelling were producing a deep impression 
on the minds of the students of natural history. Schel- 
ling, who had studied medicine, had applied the princi- 
ples of the transcendental philosophy to the facts of the 
natural world, and had by a process of thought endeav- 
ored to give an explanation of the phenomena of nature. 
It was in this school that Oken studied, and the princi- 
ples of the transcendental philosophy more or less guided 
his researches as a naturalist throughout his long life. 
His first work was published in 1802, and was entitled 
Elemente der Na t u r- Ph Uosoph ie. This was followed in 
1805 by a work on Die Zeugung. In these books he en- 
deavored to apply a general theory of nature to the facts 
presented by the forms and the development of animals. 
In his classification he took for his basis the presence of 
the senses, making each class of animals to represent an 
organ of sense. In his work on Generation he first sug- 
gested that all animals are built lip of vesicles or cells. 
The formation of seminal matter is described as taking 
place by the decomposition of the organism into infu- 
soria, and propagation is described as the flight of the 
occupant from his falling house. In 1806 he published 
his Contributions to Comparative Anatomy and Physiol- 
ogy , and pointed out the origin of the intestines in the 
umbilical vesicle. In this year he made an excursion 
to the Harz Mountains, which resulted in an important 
thought. This may be described in his own language : 
“ In August, 1806,” he says, “ I made a journey over the 
Harz. I slid down through the wood on the south side; 
and straight before me, at my feet, lay a most beauti- 
ful bleached skull of a hind. I picked it up, turned it 
round, regarded it intensely : the thing was done. * It 
is a vertebral column !’ struck me as a flash of lightning 
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to the marrow and bone ; and since that time the skull 
has been regarded as a vertebral column.” This discov- 
ery was published in an essay on the “ Signification of 
the Bones of the Skull.” The essay, although it at- 
tracted little attention at first, laid the foundation of 
those inquiries which, in the hands of Carus, Geoffrov 
St ,-IIilaire. and Owen, have led to the establishment of 
those laws of homology in the vertebrate skeleton that 
are now a universally received branch of anatomical 
science. It was by the persevering use of the idea that 
Hashed across his mind in the Harz that Oken has 
earned for himself the title of “ the father of morpho- 
logical science.” 

While still a young man, and deeply convinced of 
the importance of an ideal philosophy in explaining the 
phenomena of the external world, he wrote his Lehr- 
buck der Xatur-Philosophie (Jena, 1809 ; 3d ed. Zurich, 
1843), translated into English by Mr. Fulke, and pub- 
lished in 1847 by the Bay Society, entitled Elements of 
Physio-Philosophy, In this work the author takes the 
widest possible view of natural science, and classifies 
the mineral, vegetable, and animal kingdoms according 
to his philosophical views. “The animal kingdom,” 
says Oken, “is man resolved into his constituent ele- 
ments; what in the lower stages of animal life are in- 
dependent antagonisms reappear in the higher as attri- 
butes.” In 1817 Oken started a natural-history journal 
entitled Iris , which he conducted for thirty years. See 
English Cyclop, s. v. ; Ueberweg, Hist, of Philos, ii, 227 ; 
Tinnemann, Manual of Philos, (see Index) ; Morell, Hist . 
of Philos, in the Vdth Century (see Index). 

Oketsim. See Talmud. 

Okki is the name of the Great Spirit worshipped by 
the Huron Indians of North America. 

Oklah. See Oclah. 

Okszi, Stanislas (Lat. Orichovius ), a Folish po- 
lemical writer, noted especially as a pulpit orator, was 
born in the diocese of Premislau in the early part of the 
16th century, lie studied theology at Wittenberg, 
under Luther and Melancthon ; then at Venice, under 
Egnatius. On his return to his own land he entered 
the ecclesiastic life, and became canon of Premislau. 
His attachment to the opinions of Luther having drawn 
upon him the reprimands of the chapter, he renounced 
his benefice and married. “ Anathematized bv his prel- 
ate,” says Bayle, “he not only used his pen against the 
ecclesiastics, but he troubled them also in the possession 
of their wealth, and placed himself at the head of their 
antagonists ; by the volubility of his wit anti his tongue 
he caused great commotion.” He entered again the 
pale of the Church at the synod held in 1561 at War- 
saw, and from that time displayed great zeal against the 
Protestants. The force of his eloquence has given to 
Orichovius the surname of the Polish Demosthenes. 
He left a large number of works; those written to 
obtain for the priests the liberty of marrying are the 
most sought after. We quote of his works, Oratio 
fnnebris in fnnere Sigismondi Jagellonis, Polonies regis 
(Cracow, 1548, 8vo); reproduced by different historical 
bodies of Poland : — De ccdibatns lege (Basle, 1551, 8vo) : 
— Oratio pro dignitate sacerdotali (Cracow, 1561, 8vo) : 
— De Stancari secia (Cologne, 1563, 8vo) : — De hello ad- 
versus Turcas suseipiendo (Cracow, 1583, 8 vo) : — Annales 
Poloniee ab excessn Sigismundi, cum vita Petri Knitlue 
(Dabromii, 1611 ; Dantzic, 1843, 12mo). See Stauvol- 
seius, Elogia centum Polonorum . p. 78, 79; Bayle, Diet. 
Hist. s. v. — Iloefer, Xouv. Biog. Generate , xxxviii, 578. 

Olaf Engelbreciitson, a noted Norwegian prelate 
of the Boman Catholic branch of the Church, nourished 
as archbishop of Trondhjem from 1523 to 1537. He 
was a zealous adherent to king Christian the First’s 
party. He clung to the Boman Catholic faith to the last, 
but his endeavors to re-establish it in Norway proved 
unsuccessful. After having suffered imprisonment, and 
having been forced to pay a large sum of money as a 
ransom for his life, he was set free in 1532; but in 1537 


he was compelled to leave the country. He died in 
exile in Brabant. See Petersen, Xorges Sveriges og 
Danmarks llistorie ; Nordisk Conversationslexikon, s. v. 
(B.B.A.) 

Olaf Hakaldson, the Saint, one of the most revered 
of the early Norwegian kings, ruled from 1015 to 1030. 
He was born in 995. When a child he was baptized 
by Olaf Tryggveson (q. v.), who visited his mother in 
Bingsric. But how little the Norsemen cared about 
an involuntary baptism is illustrated by the youthful 
career of this Olaf. When he was only twelve years 
old his step-father, Sigurd Syr, had to furnish him with 
ships for viking expeditions, and for many years he 
gathered plunder in the Baltic and in England and 
France. In the Christian countries he and his follow- 
ers were called heathens; and it is related that Olaf 
finally was rebaptized in Kouen. Certain it is that he 
became converted, and henceforth he followed the pre- 
cepts of the Christian religion according to the views 
of his time, and worked for the spreading of the Gospel 
with marvellous zeal and unimpeachable integrity. lie 
was destined to complete the work that had been begun 
twenty years before him by Olaf Tryggveson. Glow- 
ing with enthusiasm for the cause of Christ, and crown- 
ed with success as a warrior, Olaf came to Norway in 
1015, and soon made himself the undisputed master of 
the kingdom. Olaf Haraldson employed the same 
means in converting the heathens that had been em- 
ployed by his namesalce, Olaf Tryggveson ; but the pe- 
riod of his reign was longer, and the way had been paved 
for him partly by the cruelty of his predecessor and 
partly by the work of patient missionaries, so that he 
accomplished his great undertaking, although he be- 
came its martyr. He not only overthrew heathenism 
in every one of his provinces, but by the appointment 
of teachers and the building of churches he also suc- 
ceeded in establishing the Christian religion as the 
national faith, llis name occurs in many folk-songs, 
and he is still regarded by the peasantry of Norway as 
their great benefactor. In addition to his apostolic 
mission, he completed the work begun in 872 by Harald 
Fairfax of firmly uniting the several provinces of Nor- 
way into one kingdom. By various stratagems king 
Canute the Great succeeded in alienating the people of 
Norway from Olaf, ami in 1028 Canute was actually elect- 
ed king of Norway, Olaf having fled to Bussia. The 
latter returned with about 3000 Norse and Swedish war- 
riors, whom he had carefully gathered. All of them 
were Christians. He put on their helmets and shields 
the sign of the cross, and gave them as his watchword, 
“ Onward, soldiers of Christ, for the cross and the king.” 
A battle was finally fought near IStikle Stad, where he 
fell, on Aug. 31, 1030. The date is fixed by an eclipse 
of the sun occurring during the battle. The body of 
Olaf was disinterred after it had been buried about a 
year, and it was found that the face was unchanged, 
and that his hair and nails had grown; it was also said 
■ to possess healing qualities. Olaf was canonized as the 
guardian saint of Norway, and miraculous powers are 
attributed to him. Although the elevation of Olaf to 
saintship at first led to purely political results, it was 
the means of stamping the country forever with the 
seal of Christianity. The cathedral of Trondhjem, 
where his ashes were for a long time preserved, was 
regarded down to the time of the Beformation as the 
most sacred sanctuary of Norway, and was the chief 
resort of pilgrims in the North. See Munch, Det norske 
Folks Historic, ii, 488-813; Kevser, Xorges llistorie , i, 
347-415; Dahhnann, Geschichfe von Danemark; Car- 
lyle, Early Kings of Xorway ; Xordisk Conversations- 
lexikon, s. v. : Neander, Church Hist, iii, 297 sq. ; Piper, 
Evangel. Jahrbuch, 1852, p. 113 sq.; Maurer, Die Bekeh- 
rung des Xorwcg. Stammes zum Christenthum (Munich, 
1855-56, 2 vols.) ; Munter, Kirchengesch. von Danemark 
u. Xoncegen, vol. i; Maelear, Hist, of Christian Mis- 
sions in the Mid. Ages (see Index); Kevser, Den norske 
Kirkes Hist, under Katholicismen (see Index). (B. B. A.) 
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Olaf Tryggveson, king of Norway from 095 to 1000, 
noted as one of the most devoted of the early Norwegian 
rulers to the Christian faith, was the great-grandson of 
Ilarald Fairfax, and the son of Tryggve, who was a sub- 
king in the south-eastern part of Norway. The latter 
had been murdered by Giulrod, son of Erik Blood-axe. 
The widow of Tryggve and her infant son Olaf were 
eagerly pursued, and tied through Sweden into Russia. 
Here the boy was brought up, and hence he was fre- 
quently called the Russian. Many wonderful tales are 
told of his youthful exploits, but a large number of them 
are, of course, nothing but Romish legends, which have 
been invented to embellish the life of this royal apos- 
tle. It is, however, a fact that Olaf, while yet a young 
man, had become famous for being one of the most war- 
like chiefs of his time, and for possessing extraordinary 
strength and agility. Olaf went on viking expeditions 
in the Baltic and in the British waters. In England he 
became converted to Christianity, and married a power- 
ful English or Irish woman, by name Gyda. In the 
year 995 he returned to Norway, where he arrived at 
the most opportune time, for Hakon Jarl, who was so 
much hated for his vices, had just been put to flight by 
the peasantry, and was killed by his thrall Karker. 
Olaf found no difficulty in securing the rulership of 
Norway. He devoted all the energy of his five years’ 
reign to the introduction of Christianity among his sub- 
jects. lie made a journey along the whole coast of 
Norway, destroying the idols and baptizing the most 
distinguished men. The means whereby he sought 
to establish the Christian religion were the same as 
those he had previously practiced as a viking. His 
reign is stained with murder and bloodshed, and he 
practiced both cunning and deceit for the good of the * 
cause. He founded Nidaros (the present Trondhjem), 
where he maintained a splendid court, and thereby he 
not only made the people acquainted with Christian 
ceremonies and ways of living, but also gave Norway a 
governmental centre. Upon the whole, the introduc- 
tion of religious ideas served to strengthen and increase 1 
the power of the king, and to put down the anarchical 1 
spirit which had characterized the reign of the previous ^ 
kings. Olaf also worked successfully for the introduc- 
tion of Christianity into the Orkneys, Faroes, Iceland, 
and Greenland. Finally he made an expedition to 
Pomerania, for the purpose of getting certain posses- 
sions that belonged to his queen Thyra, the sister of 
Svend Forkbeard of Denmark. But at the same time 
a conspiracy was formed against him by Svend, king of 
Denmark, Olof, king of Sweden, and the Norse jarl 
Erik. By these Olaf was attacked at the island Svol- 
der (near Greifswalde) on Sept. 9, 1000, where he fell 
after a most desperate struggle, being then only thirty- 
six years old. See Nordisk Convej'sationslexikon , s. v. ; 
Munch, T)ct norske Folks Ilistorie, ii, 20-635; Keyser, 
Noryes Histone , i, 294-329; Carlyle, Early Kim/s of 
Norway (see Index); Neander, Ch. I list . iii, 297-99; 
302 sq. ; M uii ter, Kirchenyesch. v. Diincmark u. Nor- 
weyen, pt. i (Leips. 1823), 322 sq.; Maclear, llist. of 
Christian Missions in the M. A . (see Index); Maurer, 
Bekehnmy <les Noricey . Stammes (Munich, 1855-56, 2 
vols. 8vo) ; Keyser, J)en norske Kirkes Historic under 
Katholicismen (see Index). (R. B. A.) 

Olahus, Nicholas, a learned Hungarian prelate of 
Wallachian origin, was born Jan. 9, 1493, at Herman- 
stadt. He passed his youth in the court of king Ladis- 
las, and became (1524) secretary of king Louis, whose 
widow, Maria, brought him in 1530 to the Netherlands, 
which she had just been called to govern. In 1543 he 
was appointed bishop of Agram and chancellor of the 
kingdom. In 1517 he accompanied to the war of 
Smalcald king Ferdinand, whose confidence he pos- 
sessed. Later he became archbishop of Gran and pri- 
mate of Hungary, and exercised the most happy influ- 
ence over the establishment of discipline and the amel- 
ioration of ecclesiastical studies. Having become satis- 
fied that the only way to stay the decline of Romanism 


in Hungary was to preserve it among the common 
people, who had not at that time become altogether 
alienated, Olahus raised up a new class of teachers to 
propagate Roman Catholic sentiments, and in 1561, 
therefore, founded a college of Jesuits in Tyrnau, which 
lie supported largely by his own revenues, until the 
emperor came to his relief. Thus the Jesuits were af- 
forded their principal hold in Hungary. Of course 
they did not long retain it; the Reformation made its 
way, notwithstanding their efforts to stop its progress, 
and the archbishop was defeated in his purpose. Yet 
it must be confessed that Olahus was a liberal prelate, 
and did much to elevate the priests who were in his 
diocese. He died Jan. 14, 1568. We have of his works, 
Catholicee ac Christiame reliyionis p?'acijma capita 
(Vienna, 1560, 4to), and in vol. ii of the Concilia of 
Peterfv; one of the best re’sumes of the Catholic doc- 
trine: — lJunyaria , sen de oriyinibus yentis, reyionis situ , 
divisione, habitu et opportimitatibus, in the Apparatus of 
31. Bel : — Compendiarium suce cetatis chronicon , in the 
same collection: — Ephemerides astronomicee ab anno 
1552-1559, in vol. i o i‘ JScriptores minor es of Kovachicli: 
— Attila, sive de rebus , bello paceque ab eo yestis , in the 
series of several editions of Bonfinius : — Processus imi- 
versalis , an alchemical treatise published under the 
pseudonym of Nicolaus Melchior, in the Museum her - 
meticum , printed at Frankfort, 1525. See IToranyi, 
i Memoria Hunyarorum , tom. ii ; Bel, Hunyaria nova 
Cisdanubiana , tom. i ; Lehrmann, Hist, diplom. de statu 
Itel. Evany . in Hump p. 710 sq. ; Ranke, Hist. Papacy, i, 
396 sq. ; Alzog [R. C.j, Kirchenyesch. ii, 336. (J. II. W.) 

Ol'amus fQXapbc), a corrupt Gra?cized form (1 
Esdr. ix, 30) for Meshullam (q.v.) of the lleb. text 
(Ezra x, 29). 

Olaus, Jonx. See Olaus Magnus. 

Olaus Magnus, a Swedish Roman Catholic divine 
of note, w'as brother of John Olaus, archbishop of Up- 
sala, and was an archdeacon in the Swedish Church 
when the Reformation, supported by Gustavus Vasa, 
gained the ascendency in Sweden. In consequence of 
this change the two brothers, who remained attached 
to the Roman Catholic faith, left their country and re- 
tired to Rome, where Olaus Magnus passed the remain- 
der of his life in the enjoyment of a small pension from 
the pope. At Rome he wrote his work, Historia de 
Gentibus Septentriona libus, earumque diversis Statibus, 
Conditionibus, Moribus, itidemqne Superstitionibus, Dis- 
ciplinis , etc. (Rome, 1555, fol., and Basle, 1567). Other 
editions of this work have been published, which, as 
w r ell as a French translation in 1561, are all incomplete. 
The work is minute, and contains some curious infor- 
mation, but is uncritically written, Olaus died at Rome 
in 1568. His brother John wrote a work entitled Go- 
thorum Svevorumqne Historia. probat issimis A ntiquorum 
monumentis collecta (Rome, 1554, fol.), which is a still 
more uncritical performance than that of his brother 
Magnus. — -English, Cyclop, s. v. 

Old. A fine description of the decrepitude of old 
age is contained in Eccles. xii, 5 sq. The ancient He- 
brews, in obedience to a natural feeling, and because of 
their superior moral discipline, entertained the high- 
est regard for the aged (Job xii, 12; xv, 10); and this 
sentiment still prevails throughout the East (Bosen- 
m idler, Moryenland, ii, 208 sq.; Descript. de V Eyypte , 
xviii, 174 sq.), as it did among all ancient nations 
(Homer,//, xxiii, 788; Isocr. A r<op. p. 354,355; Diog. 
Laert. i, 3, 2; viii, ], 19; Herod, ii, «0; Juvenal, Sat. 
xiii, 54; Aul. Cell, ii, 15; Strabo, xi, 503; Justin, iii, 3, 
9; Dough tan Analect. i, 84; see C. Kretzsclimar, De 
Senectute Priscis llonorata [Dresd. 1784]), although in 
Europe, as the power of education has increased, and 
the circumstances of life have become more complicated, 
the honor given to age has decreased. (But comp. Ebert, 
Feberliefer , ii, 1, p. 90 sq.) The young were accus- 
tomed to rise and give place modestly, whenever an old 
person approached (Lev. xix, 32; /Elian, Anirn. vi, 61; 
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Heroil. ut sup.; comp, also Job xxix, 8; Otho, Lex. 
Rabbin, p. G86). Want of reverence for the aged was 
severely rebuked (Deut. xxviii, 50; Lam. v, 12; Wisd. 
ii, 10), "and moralists often inculcated peculiar obliga- 
tions to the old (Prow xxiii, 22 ; Siracli iii, 13: vi, 35; 
viii, 7; xxxii, 13). The Essenes were especially zeal- 
ous in their regard for the old (Philo, Opp. ii, 450, 633). 
The salutation “ father ” was frequently addressed to 
aged men among the Hebrews, as also among the 
Greeks and Homans (comp. Heindorf, On llorat. Sat. ii, 
1, 12); but it appears in the Bible rather as an expres- 
sion of respect, or as applied to holy men (2 Kings vi, 
21; xiii, 14). From the earliest times the Hebrews 
chose their officers and judges from the old men of the 
nation. While yet in Egypt they had elders to rep- 
resent the people (Exod. iii, 16; iv, 29; xii, 21 ; comp, 
xvii, 5; xviii, 12), and Moses himself appointed a col- 
lege of seventy “elders” (Numb, vi, 16; but comp. 
Exod. xxiv, 1, 9) to aid him in ruling. From this 
time the Israelites always had “ eldei'sf sometimes of 
the whole nation (Josh, vii, 6; xxiii, 2; 1 Sam. iv, 3; 
viii, 4; 2 Sam. iii, 17 ; v, 3; xvii, 4; 1 Kings viii, 1, 3 ; 
Jer. xix, 1 ; xxix, 1), sometimes of single tribes (Deut. 
xxxi, 28; 2 Sam, xix, 11; 2 Chron. xxxiv, 29), who 
however were distinct from the princes and officers of 
tribes and provinces (Deut. xxix, 10; Judg. xi, 5), and 
sometimes only of cities (Deut. xix. 12 ; xxi, 3, 6 ; xxii, 
15 ; 1 Sam. xi, 3; xvi, 4; 1 Kings xxi, 8, 11 ; Ezra x, 
14; 2 Macc. xiv, 37; comp. Judg. viii, 14). In the 
ceremonial order of sacrifice, also, they were representa- 
tives of the people for certain purposes (Lev. iv, 15; ix, 
1). The elders of the city formed a council, with ju- 
dicial and police authority (Deut. xxii, 15 sq. ; xxv, 7 
sq. ; Buth iv, 2 scj. ; Judith x, 7), which held its ses- 
sions at the gates (Job xxix, 7). Yet other judges are 
sometimes mentioned (Ezra x, 14; comp. Susan, v; and 
see Judge). The elders of the people and of the tribes 
were the constitutional representatives of the people 
under the kings (1 Kings viii, 1 ; xx, 7 ; 2 Kings xxviii, 
1). They still retained their functions during the Cap- 
tivity (Ezek. xiv, 1; xx, 7), and after the restoration 
to Balestine were the medium of communication be- 
tween the people and their foreign rulers (Ezra v, 9 ; vi, 
7), and even until the time of the Maccabees were a 
tribunal of general resort in the internal affairs of the 
nation (Ezra vi, 14; x, 8; 1 Mace, xii, 6, 35 ; xiii, 36; 
xiv, 9). It does not appear, however, that the “ elders ” 
were always in reality the oldest men; superior abil- 
ity and personal influence were qualifications for this 
position, even apart from advanced age, so that gradu- 
ally the word elder (j£T. zakeii) passed into a mere 
title, belonging of course to the office (comp. Philo, Opp . 
i, 393), just as the word yspiov in the Grecian states 
(as in Sparta, Wachsmuth, I I el. Alt. i, 463), senator in 
Home, and elder in the Protestant churches (comp. 
Gesen. Thesaur. p. 427 sq.). In the New Testament 
the elders of the people (Matt, xxvi, 47; Luke vii, 3; 
called “ the senate of the children of Israel ” [yepoveria 
tiLv viwv Topm/X], Acts v, 21) usually appear as com- 
posing, in connection with the high-priests and scribes, 
the Jewish Sanhedrim (Matt, xxvi, 3, 47 ; xxvii, 1 sq. ; 
Mark xiv, 43; xv, 1; Luke xxii, 66; Acts iv, 5; v, 
21). See Sanhedrim. After the model of the Jewish 
synagogue, at the head of which stood the elders, the 
apostles appointed elders also in the several churches 
(called the “ presbytery ,” 1 Tim. iv, 14; see Acts xi, 30; 
xiv, 23; xv, 2 sq. ; xvi, 4).— Winer, i, 50. See Age; 
Elders; Presbytery. 

Old Believers. Sec Starovertzi. 

Old Calabar, an African kingdom, is situated in 
the Bight of Biafra, near the 6th deg. of north latitude, 
and between the 8th and 9th deg. of east longitude, and 
has a population of nearly 100,000, ruled by a king who 
resides at Creek Town, the principal place in Old Cal- 
abar, and delegates the power of government to his 
head-man in each town. The population — divided 


into two classes, freemen and slaves, the latter being 
the great majority — is either employed on the provision 
grounds, which are at some distance from the towns, or 
in the operations of trade. The freemen are all engaged 
in trade, and are mainly dependent upon it for their 
support and influence. Even the king, who has no rev- 
enue from his subjects, carries on trade to a great ex- 
tent, is of active business habits, keeps regular accounts, 
and owes all his power to the weight of his character, 
and the wealth which he has acquired from trading. 
The slaves are generally treated with kindness; and 
there seems to be a process of internal emancipation, 
the children of the third generation generally becoming 
free. Persons have ceased to be exported as slaves 
from this district for a considerable number of years. 
This suppression of the slave trade in the Bight of Bi- 
afra is to be ascribed to the beneficial influence of a 
growing trade, and to the treaties made with the chiefs 
by the British government. The trade carried on at 
Old Calabar is chiefly in palm-oil, which is brought 
from the interior, and is exchanged for British goods, 
'fhe humanizing influence of legitimate commerce is 
becoming every year more obvious. Not only has it 
enlarged the views of the people, and to a certain degree 
improved their manners; enabled them to have com- 
fortable houses, and to furnish them in many instances 
with costly articles of European manufacture ; but it has 
taught them that it is for their interest to live at peace 
with their neighbors. 

“The mode of government at Old Calabar is, in the 
case of freemen, by common consultation and agree- 
ment. They meet together in the po/tim'-house, talk 
over the matter, and no measure can become law that 
has not a majority of votes. The great difficulty which 
they feel is to keep in subjection their numerous slaves. 
This seems to be managed chic fly by the aid of super- 
stition. They have a secret institution, called Egbo, 
much resembling the Oro of the Yorubas. 

l ' Religion . — The natives believe in the existence of 
God and of the devil, in a future state, and in the immor- 
tality of the soul; but their ideas on these subjects are 
dim and confused, and have, by the wickedness of the 
heart and the malignant teaching of Satan, been framed 
into a system of superstition — dark, cruel, and sangui- 
nary. They regard one day of the week as a Sabbath ; 
they all practice circumcision; on festival days they 
sprinkle the blood of the Egbo goat, and they make a 
covenant of friendship between parties that were at 
variance, by putting on them the blood of a slain goat 
mixed with certain ingredients — things which indicate 
the remains of the patriarchal religion. Their personal 
worship, so far as it has been ascertained, may be divided 
into two parts; that which is observed within the house, 
and that which takes place in the court-yard. The 
worship within the house consists in adoring a human 
skull stuck upon the top of a stick, around the handle 
of which a bunch of feathers is tied. This disgusting 
object — their domestic idol — is said to exist in every 
house in Old Calabar. The worship in the court-yard 
is of this kind : in the middle of the yard there is a ba- 
sin of water placed at the foot of a small tree, which is 
planted for the purpose. This basin is never emptied 
of its contents, but is once a week tilled with a fresh 
supply of water; and on the day when this is done, the 
second day of the week, called God’s day, they ‘offer a 
fowl, or some other small thing of that sort, which is 
tied by the foot to the tree,’ and then they ‘ pray to Bast 
Ebum , the great God, but w ithout confession of sin, and 
solely for temporal benefits.’ Witchcraft exerts the 
same terrible influence here as in other parts of Western 
Africa. 

“ But the most desolating and sanguinary of all their 
customs is the practice of sacrificing human victims for 
the benefit of deceased persons of rank. This horrible 
custom arises from the belief that the future world cor- 
responds to the present — that the same wants are felt, 
the same relationships sustained, and the same pursuits 
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followed ; and, therefore, that the station and happiness 
of a person depend upon the number of followers and 
slaves who are killed and sent after him. The effect 
of this belief is that in proportion to the dignity of the 
departed, the rank and power of the survivors, and the 
warmth of affection which they cherish for the deceased, 
is the number of victims that arc seized and immolated. 
Acquaintances also testify their respect for the dead 
and sympathy with the sorrowing relations by destroy- 
ing a few of their slaves. The agents in this wholesale 
system of murder are the nearest relatives of the de- 
ceased. who evince their affection and their grief by 
exerting themselves to catch by force, by stratagem, 
and by all manner of ways, and to destroy as many of 
their fellow-creatures as they can. It is a season of 
terror. The slaves, from whose ranks the victims are 
usually taken, dee to the bush for shelter, the doors of 
the houses are fastened, and every one is afraid to go 
abroad. When it is borne in mind that the funeral 
ceremonies continue for four months, and that at the 
beginning, and especially at the close of this period, 
when the grand carnival, or make-devil, as they call it, 
takes place, great exertions are made to obtain victims, 
it will at once be obvious that this is a practice which 
spreads terror and mourning through every part of the 
community. It prevails in the greater part of Western 
Central Africa, and is drenching the land with blood” 
(Newcomb). 

Missionary Labors,— The w’ork of converting the na- 
tives of Old Calabar to Christianity was begun in 1846 
by the United Presbyterian Church of Scotland, and has 
continued under its control. The first mission stations 
were Creek Town, Duke Town, and Old Town. At the 
beginning of the mission-work provision was made for 
the education of the natives, and schools were opened in 
large numbers, and they were well patronized. The 
language of the country, which had never been system- 
atized, was given a more permanent form, and soon a 
Bible in that tongue gave general circulation to the 
Christian’s Gospel. At present there are eight stations, 
and native workers are employed in large numbers in 
many places besides at these stations. See Grumlemann, 
Missions- Atlas, No. 1; Newcomb, Cyclop, of Missions, 
s. v. ; Aikman, Cyclop, of Christian Missions, p. 206, 207. 

Oldcastle, Sir John ( Lord Cobkam), called “the 
good,” was the first martyr and the first author among 
the nobility of England. He was born in the 14th cen- 
tury, in the reign of Edward 111, and married to the 
heiress of lord Cobham, by whom he obtained that title. 
He gained military distinction in the French wars under 
Henry LY and V, and was a domestic and a favored at- 
tendant of the latter sovereign. Lord Cobham was a 
man of extensive talents, qualified for the cabinet or the 
field, of ready wit in conversation, and of great learning. 
He examined the writings of WicklilTe as a philosopher, 
and in the course of his study became a convert to the 
doctrines of that Keformer, and thereupon most zealous- 
ly labored for the propagation of the new opinions. He 
not only collected and transcribed the works of Wickliffe, 
but also maintained preachers of that persuasion, and 
in every sense of the word became a leader of the Ante- 
lie formers. In the convocation assembled during the 
first year of the reign of Henry V, the principal subject 
of debate was the growth of heresy. Thomas Arundel, a 
prelate equally remarkable for zeal and bigotry, was at 
that time archbishop of Canterbury. Lord Cobham 
being considered the head of the Wieklillites, it was 
presumed that if his destruction could be effected it 
would strike a salutary terror into his adherents; but as 
he was known to be in favor with the king, and also 
highly popular, it was deemed prudent to dissemble for 
a while. The archbishop, therefore, contented himself, 
for the present, by requesting bis majesty to send com- 
missioners to Oxford to inquire into the growth of 
heresy, with which the king complied. The commis- 
sioners having made inquiry, reported to the archbishop, 
who informed the convocation that the increase of her- 


esy was especially owing to lord Cobham, who encour- 
aged scholars from Oxford and other places to propagate 
heretical opinions throughout the country. The arch- 
bishop, accompanied by a large body of the clergy, 
waited upon Henry, and having laid before him the of- 
fence of lord Cobham, begged, in all humility and char- 
ity, that his majesty would suffer them, for Christ's sake, 
to put him to death. To this meek and humane request 
the king replied that he thought such violence more de- 
structive of truth than of error; that he himself would 
reason with lord Cobham; and, if that should prove 
ineffectual, he would leave him to the censure of the 
Church. Henry, having sent for lord Cobham, en- 
deavored to persuade him to retract his errors; but to 
the reasoning and exhortation of the king he returned 
the following answer: “ 1 ever was a dutiful subject to 
your majesty, and I hope ever shall be. Next to God, 
1 profess obedience to my king. But as for the spirit- 
ual dominion of the pope, L never could see on what 
foundation it is claimed, nor can 1 pay him any obedi- 
ence. As sure as God’s Word is true, to me it is fully 
evident that he is the great Antichrist foretold in Holy 
Writ.” This answer so exceedingly displeased the king 
that he gave the archbishop leave to proceed against 
lord Cobham with the utmost extremity; or, as Bayle 
says, “according to the devilish decrees which they 
call the laws of the Holy Church.” On September 
11, the day fixed for his appearance, the primate and 
his associates sat in consistory; lord Cobham not ap- 
pearing, the archbishop excommunicated him, and called 
in the civil power to assist him, agreeably to the late- 
enacted law. Conceiving himself to be now in dan- 
ger, Cobham drew up a confession of his faith, which 
he presented to the king, who coldly ordered it to be 
given to the archbishop. Being again cited to appear 
before the archbishop, and refusing compliance, he was 
committed to the Tower, from which he escaped into 
Wales. The clergy then got up a report of a pretended 
conspiracy of the Lollards, headed by lord Cobham, 
whereon a bill of attainder was passed against him. a 
price of 1000 marks set upon his head, and exemption 
from taxes was promised to any person who should se- 
cure him. At the expiration of four years he was taken, 
and without much form of trial executed in the most 
barbarous manner : he was hung in chains on a gallows 
in St. Giles’s Fields, London, and a fire kindled under 
him, by which he was roasted to death, in December, 
1417. He wrote Twelve Conclusions addressed to the 
Parliament of England; he also edited the works of 
Wickliffe, and was the author of several religious tracts 
and discourses. See Bayle, A brefe Chronycle concern - 
ynge the Examynacyon and Death of the blessed martyr 
of Christ, sur Johan Oldecastell (reprinted 1729) ; Gilpin, 
Lives of Latimer, Wickliffe, etc.; Fox. Acts and Monu- 
ments ; Walpole, Royal and Xoble Authors; Al ilner. 
Church Ilktory, vol. iv, ch. i ; Engl. Cycloji. s. v. ; Jones, 
Religious Biography, s. v. ; Mil man, History Lat. Chris- 
tianity (see Index); British Quarterly, April, 1874. See 
also Lollards. 

Old Catholics, a name adopted in 1870 by those 
members of the Homan Catholic Church who refused to 
recognise the validity of the decrees of the Vatican 
Council (q. v.), especially that concerning the infallibil- 
ity of the pope; and who, when the bishops, by means 
of excommunication, tried to enforce submission to the 
Vatican decrees, organized independent congregations, 
and gradually advanced, by the election of bishops, to 
the organization of an independent religious denomina- 
tion. 

1. The bishops of Germany and Austro-llungary, who 
during the proceedings of the Vatican Council opposed 
the proclamation of papal infallibility as inopportune, 
not only expected such a movement, but expressly 
warned the majority of the council not to provoke it by 
a measure which was intensely disliked by a very large 
number in the Church. The opposition of several 
bishops of the minority to the doctrine of infallibility 
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had been so determined that they were expected to fa- 
vor and join the secession movement. This expecta- 
tion was, however, disappointed. After the promulga- 
tion of the doctrine of infallibility all the bishops, one 
after another, submitted, though some — as bishop Hefele, 
of liottenburg, in Germany, and bishop Strossmayer, of 
Sirmium, in Hungary — with unfeigned reluctance. At 
length only a few bishops of the United Armenian 
Church, who, even before the convocation of the coun- 
cil, had fallen out with the pope on questions relating 
to the former privileges of the Armenian Church, re- 
mained in opposition to the Vatican Council. In Ger- 
many, the centre of the opposition to the Vatican de- 
crees, the bishops, soon after their return from Italy, 
had held a meeting at Fulda, and drawn up a joint pas- 
toral letter to the Catholics of Germany, in which they 
announced their own submission to the Vatican decrees, 
and advised all faithful Catholics to follow their example. 
This advice was, however, in a signal manner disre- 
garded by a large number of Catholic scholars of Ger- 
many. Only a few days after July L8, the day when 
the Vatican Council formally sanctioned the doctrine of 
infallibility, Prof. F. Michelis, of the Lyceum of Brauns- 
berg, Eastern Prussia, issued a declaration in which he 
accused the pope of being a heretic, and of devastating 
the Church. At Munich, forty-four professors of the 
university, under the leadership of Ddllinger and Fried- 
rich, signed a protest against the binding authority of 
the Vatican Council and the validity of its resolutions. 
Similar protests were numerously signed by professors 
of the universities of Bonn, Breslau, Freiburg, and 
Giessen. In August the theological leaders of the 
movement met in conference at Nuremberg to concert 
further action. A joint declaration against the Vatican 
decrees was agreed upon and signed, among others, 
by Ddllinger and Friedrich, of Munich; Michelis, of 
Braunsberg; Beinkens and Baltzer, of Breslau ; Knoodt, 
of Bonn ; and Schulte, of Prague — all of whom had thus 
far been regarded as among the most prominent schol- 
ars of the Catholic Church. The bishops now de- 
manded from all the professors of theology an express 
declaration that they recognised the oecumenical char- 
acter of the council. A few, like Prof, llaneberg, of 
Munich, who was soon after appointed bishop of Spires, 
and Prof. Dieringer, of Bonn, yielded to the pressure 
brought to bear upon them ; but the majority remained 
firm in their opposition. The laity appeared, however, 
at first to take but little interest in the movement. 
Only a few isolated protests were published, the most 
noted of them being the so-called “ protest of the Old 
Catholics” of Munich, a name which was subsequently 
adopted by the entire party. The leaders appeared to 
be at a loss as to the further steps to be taken, and the 
most prominent among them, Prof. Ddllinger, emphat- 
ically dissuaded the organization of independent Old- 
Catholic congregations, in order not to make the breach 
in the Church incurable. For some time only two Cath- 
olic congregations in all Germany, one in Bavaria and 
one in Prussia, assumed an attitude of open opposition ; 
but in a number of other towns, especially in Bavaria 
and on the Bhine, the sympathizers with the movement 
kept up a kind of organization by means of “ local com- 
mittees.” A decisive step towards an independent 
Church organization was taken by the first Old-Catholic 1 
Congress, held at Munich from Sept. 20 to 24, 1871. 
Notwithstanding the continuing opposition of Ddllin- 
ger, this congress, which was numerously attended by 
the Old Catholics of Germany, Switzerland, and Aus- 
tria, resolved to provide for the religious wants of the 
Old Catholics in all places where it seemed to be needed, 
and for this purpose to organize congregations and 
churches. It was also resolved to enter iuto commun- 
ion with the “Church of Utrecht,” or the so-called 
Jansenists [see Jaxsenists], who for about two centu- 
ries had maintained principles similar to those of the 
Roman Catholics, and insisted on remaining members 
of the Catholic Church in spite of the continuous anath- 


emas hurled against them by the pope. The connec- 
tion with this Church, which still has an archbishop 
and two bishops, was of vital importance for the per- 
petuation of the Old-Catholic community as long as it 
intended to claim a doctrinal agreement with the Cath- 
olic Church as it existed before 1870; for two of the 
Catholic sacraments, Iloly Orders and Confirmation, can 
only be dispensed by bishops. The Congress of Munich 
appeared to be very intent upon avoiding everything 
that might involve an open breach with the Catholic 
Church before 1870, and endanger the claim of the Old 
Catholics to being regarded by the state governments 
as the only true representatives of the Catholic Church, 
and the owners of the Church property. The introduc- 
tion of more radical reforms, which was chiefly urged by 
Austrians and Swiss, was postponed to a future period, 
when the participation of the Catholic people in Church 
legislation would be fully regulated by a new Church 
constitution. One of the resolutions, however, adopted 
by the Congress, declaring that even for the doctri- 
nal decisions of an oecumenical council validity could 
only be claimed if they agreed with the original and 
traditional faith of the Church as witnessed by the 
faith of the people and traditional science, involved a 
principle cutting deep into the traditional theories of 
the infallibility of the Church. At the same time a 
hope was expressed for a reunion with the Oriental and 
Anglican churches, and the doctrinal differences were 
not important enough to be regarded as insurmountable 
obstacles to a reunion. In consequence of the resolu- 
tions passed by the congress Old-Catholic congrega- 
tions were organized at Munich, Passau, Cologne, Bonn, 
Heidelberg, and a number of other cities. In some 
places, as in Munich and in Cologne, the municipal and 
state authorities gave to the Old Catholics the simulta- 
neous use of one of the Catholic churches, a permission 
which was regularly followed by the voluntary aban- 
donment of such a church by the ultramontane mem- 
bers of the congregation, who were exhorted to shun all 
communion with the new heretics. When the Catho- 
lic army bishop, Namszanowski, declared the soldiers’ 
church of Cologne, which the military authorities had 
allowed the Old Catholics for simultaneous use, to have 
been desecrated by the “ sacrilegious” mass, the minis- 
ter of war suspended him from his office. A regulation 
of the legal affairs of Old Catholics by the state gov- 
ernments was found to present unexpected difficulties. 
The demand expressed by Prof. Schulte, the presi- 
dent of the Old-Catholic Congress of Munich, and one 
of the foremost lay leaders of the movement, that the 
Old Catholics alone be regarded as the legal successors 
of the Catholic Church prior to 1870, and that they be 
put by the state in possession of the entire property of 
the Church, could not be complied with, as the number 
of avowed Old Catholics was insignificant in compari- 
son with the infallibilists, and as the state governments 
were unwilling to interfere in a matter of a strictly ec- 
clesiastical character. For the latter reason they equally 
refused to comply with the request of the bishops no 
longer to regard the Old Catholics as members of the 
Catholic Church. Thus no course was left open to the 
state authorities but to recognise both parties as mem- 
bers of the Catholic Church, with equal rights. This 
point of view was gradually adopted by the govern- 
ments of all the German states. Considerable differ- 
ence of opinion showed itself, however, in the execution 
of the principle. The Prussian government exempted 
the Old Catholics of Wiesbaden from the duty of con- 
tributing for the expenses of the Catholic parish ; but, 
on the other hand, excused the Catholic children of the 
Gymnasium of Braunsberg from attending the religious 
instruction of the teacher, who had joined the Old Cath- 
olics. On the other hand, the Old-Catholic children in 
Bavarian schools were excused from attending the re- 
ligious instruction given by infallibilist teachers. At 
the beginning of 1872 the number of priests who had 
identified themselves with the movement was about 
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thirty. A new impulse was given to it in the spring of 
that year by lectures which several leaders, like Dollin- 
ger, Keinkens, Miehelis, Iluber, and Friedrich, delivered 
in various places. In some parts of Germany, as in the 
Bavarian palatinate and the grand-duchy of Baden, the 
Old-Catholic societies perfected their organization by 
meeting in district conferences. In July, 1872, the arch- 
bishop of Utrecht accepted an invitation from several 
Old-Catholic congregations of Germany to administer 
the sacrament of continuation to their children, and to 
this end visited the congregations of Cologne, Munich, 
Spires, and other towns. Considerable progress in the 
further organization of the new Church was made at 
the second Okl-Catholic Congress, which was held in 
September, 1872, at Cologne, and. like the first, was pre- 
sided over by Prof. Schulte. The Congress declared 
that the adherents of papal infallibility had separated 
from the true Catholic Church, and organized an ultra- 
montane anti-church (Gegcnki relic) ; that the “New- 
Catholic” bishops had forfeited their rights of jurisdic- 
tion over those Catholics who remained faithful to the 
Old Church, and that the state authorities were in duty 
bound to protect the Old Catholics in the possession of 
all their ecclesiastical rights, to recognise their bishops 
and priests,' to grant to their congregations corporate 
rights, to exempt, them from the duty of contributing 
to the expenses of the New-Catholic worship, to secure 
them the simultaneous use of the ecclesiastical edifices, 
and a share in the Church property; and, finally, to 
provide in the public expenditures for Catholic-Church 
purposes an endowment for Old-Catholie bishops, priests, 
and churches. The election of an Old-Catholic bishop 
by the clergy and delegates of the congregations was 
taken into consideration, and it was provided that as 
long as the Old Catholics had no bishops of their own, 
the bishops of the Old Catholics of Holland, and those 
bishops of the United Armenian Church who oeeupjied 
a similar position with regard to the papacy as the Old 
Catholics, should be invited to perform those functions 
whieh the usage of the Catholic Church reserves to 
bishops. All other reforms were postponed to the time 
when a regular Church synod should meet under the 
presidency of a bishop; but the Congress applauded a 
declaration of Prof. Friedrich, of tiie University of 
Munich, one of the prominent theological scholars of 
the Church, that the Old-Catholic Church had already 
grown beyond the bounds originally observed, and that 
it was no longer exclusively directed against papal in- 
infallibility, but against an entire system of errors of 
one thousand years, which had its climax in this novel 
doctrine of infallibility. “ By the compulsion of the 
bishops,” the speaker remarked, “ we are pushed for- 
ward on fhe road to reforms.” The Congress, on the 
other hand, decidedly disapproved the arbitrary ad- 
vances in this direction by individual congregations 
and priests, like father llvacinthe, who, without wait- 
ing for the abolition of priestly celibacy by the proper 
Church authorities, had entered the state of marriage. 
A special interest was shown in the project of a 
reunion of the large divisions of Christendom, and a 
special committee was appointed, with Dr. Dbllinger 
as chairman, to enter into negotiations with the East- 
ern and Anglican churches on this subject. On June 
4, 1(873, the hierarchical structure of the new Church 
was completed by the election of Prof. Keinkens, 
of the University of Breslau, as the first Old-Catholie 
hi* hop. The electoral body, which met at Cologne, 
Consisted of all the Old-Catholie priests of the German 
empire, and delegates oi the Old -Catholic congrega- 
tions and societies. The bishop elect was on Aug. 
11 consecrated by bishop Ueykainp, of Deventer, of the 
Old-Catholic Church of Holland, and was recognised as 
a bishop of the Catholic body by the governments of 
Prussia, Baden, and llosse. The government of Bava- 
ria, however, in accordance with a report made on the 
subject by a committee of jurists, refused to recognise 
him, although, on the other hand, it also declined to 


grant the request of the bishop of Augsburg to forbid 
bishop Keinkens from administering the sacrament of 
confirmation in Bavaria. The third Old-Catholic Con- 
gress, held in September, 1873, at Constance, adopted a 
synodal constitution of the Church, which, however, 
was expressly designated as provisional, in order to re- 
serve all the rights of the Old Catholics to the property 
of the Catholic Church in Germany. The synodal con- 
stitution, in many points, resembles that of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church of the United States. The 
diocesan, provincial, and general synods consist of 
priests and lay delegates. At the head of the diocese 
stands the bishop, who is assisted by a vicar-general 
and a synodal committee (Synodalrepriisentanz), con- 
sisting of four priests and five laymen. The diocesan 
synod, which meets annually under the presidency of 
the bishop, consists of all the priests of the diocese and 
of lay delegates, each delegate representing two hundred 
constituents. The work of the synod is prepared by 
the synodal committee ; amendments are admitted when 
signed bv at least twelve members; resolutions, peti- 
tions, remonstrances, etc., can only be discussed when 
notice of them has been given at least fourteen days 
before the opening of the synod. The resolutions are 
passed by an absolute majority of votes; but all resolu- 
tions not passed by a two-thirds majority are suspended 
at the request of either the minority of the synod or 
the synodal committee, until their discussion ami re- 
adoption by the next synod. In regard to affairs strictly 
religious, the congregation is administered by the pastor 
and by the bishops; in all other matters it is represented 
by the Church Council and the Congregational Assembly. 
The Church Council, which consists of from six to eight- 
een members, administers the property of the congre- 
gation, represents it in all legal questions, establishes 
the budget, appoints the sexton and organist, makes 
the necessary preparations for the care of the poor, con- 
vokes the Congregational Assembly, and carries on cor- 
respondence with other congregations. The Church 
Council chooses its own president. The Congregational 
Assembly, in which all the adult male members of the 
congregation who are in possession of their civic rights 
take part, ratifies the budget, apportions the taxes, 
elects the pastor, the Church Council, and the delegates 
to the synod. The pastor is confirmed by the bishop, 
in conformity with the existing state laws, and installed 
in his office. He ean only be removed for a legal rea- 
son, and after a formal proceeding by the synod. Be- 
sides the adoption of the Church constitution, t lie Con- 
gress discussed the subject of t lie reunion of the Chris- 
tian churches; and, to carry out its views the more ef- 
ficiently, appointed special committees for negotiations 
with the Greek and with the Anglican churches. In 
accordance with the new constitution of the Church, 
the first Old-Catholic Synod met at Bonn in August, 
1874. It was attended by thirty priests and fifty-nine 
lay delegates. The synod adopted the Church consti- 
tution whieh had been agreed upon by the Congress of 
Constance, passed resolutions on Church reforms in gen- 
eral. and issued a series of declarations on auricular con- 
fession, on fasting and abstinence, and on the use of the 
native tongue in divine service. The synod pointed 
out a number of desirable reforms which might be car- 
ried out without any change of Church legislation, as 
the abolition of abusive practices in connection with in- 
dulgences and the veneration of saints, the administra- 
tion of the sacrament of penance, etc. It appeared to 
be the unanimous sentiment that all reforms in the 
Church should prooeed from the synod, and that indi- 
vidual clergymen and congregations should abstain from 
arbitrary changes. In regard to confession, it was re- 
solved that the practice of private confession should be 
retained, but that it should be freed from Komish cor- 
ruptions, and brought back to the purity of the ancient 
Christian Church. Similar resolutions were passed with 
regard to fasting ami abstinence. No action was taken 
on the abolition of priestly celibacy, which was pro- 
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posed by several congregations, but it was postponed to 
a later synod. Two committees were appointed to 
prepare, the one a draft for a new ritual in the native 
tongue, the other a catechism and a Biblical history. 
The synod also elected six synodal examiners, four of 
whom were priests and two laymen. From a statistical 
report made to this synod it appears* that in May, 1874, 
there were in Prussia 31 congregations fully organized 
and 10 in the course of organization; in Bavaria, 51 
congregations; in Baden, 31 congregations and socie- 
ties. The number of Old-Catholic priests was 41, and 
that of students of theology 12. The latter studied at 
the University of Bonn, where a majority of the pro- 


the Old Catholics, for a number of societies had not sent 
in the lists of membership in time. A second Union Con- 
ference of theologians of the Old-Catholic, Oriental, and 
Anglican churches, again presided over by Dr. Dolli ti- 
ger, was held at Bonn in August, 1875. After long and 
animated diseussions, a resolution was adopted that the 
three churches agreed in receiving the (Ecumenical sym- 
bols and the doctrinal decisions of the ancient undivided 
Church, and in acknowledging the representations of 
the doctrine of the Holy Ghost as set forth by the fa- 
thers of the undivided Church. The third Okl-Catholic 
Synod was held at Bonn in June, 1870. From the sta- 
tistical report it appears that the greatest progress dur- 


fessors of the" theological faculty had joined the Old- ing the year had been made in the grand-duchy of Ba- 
Catholic movement. The fourth Old-Catholic Con- j den, where there had been an increase of 10 congrega- 
o-ress, which was held in September, 1874, at Freiburg, tions, G ministers, 1182 men, and 2210 persons. In 
devoted its attention chiefly to the subject of Church I Prussia 2 new congregations had been organized, 1 new 
property, demanding that wherever a formal separation parish had been established, and G societies had been 
between the adherents of the Vatican Council and the recognised by the government. The increase in the 
Old Catholics should take place, the latter should re- number of clergymen was 3, in that of men 2G3, and in 


ceive a proportionate part of the Church property. 
One of the favorite projects of the Old-Catholic leaders, 
the holding of a Union Conference between Old Catho- 
lic, the Eastern Church, and Anglican theologians, for the 
purpose of discussing the best means for reuniting these 
large divisions of the Christian Church, was carried out 
in September, 1874. The first Union Conference of 
these theologians met at Bonn, under the presidency of 
Dr. Dellinger. The theologians of all the three churches 
agreed that the differences on doctrinal points which 
divided the three churches were not insuperable. The 


total population 1750. In the grand-duchy of Hesse 2, 
and in Oldenburg 1 new congregation had been formed. 
The reports from Bavaria were incomplete and unsatis- 
factory. In some places there had been a decline, and 
on the whole there had been no progress. Without 
Bavaria there were 87 congregations (last year 72), and 
an increase of 1G24 men and 4434 souls. The number 
of priests has increased since 1873 from 30 to GO. 

2. The first German state which regulated by law the 
affairs of the Old Catholics, and particularly their claim 
to a proportionate share of the property of the Catholic 


Old Catholics and Anglicans conceded to the Eastern Church, was the grand-duchy of Baden. The law, which 
theologians that the words Filioque (q.v.) were added I was sanctioned by the grand-duke in May, recognises 


to the Nicene Creed in an illegal manner, and that, with 
a view to future peace and unity, it is desirable to ex- 
amine the question whether the creed can be restored 
to its original form without sacrificing a doctrine ex- 
pressed in the form at present used by the Occidental 
churches. The agreement by the Old Catholics to sev- 
eral doctrinal theses adopted by this conference indi- 
cates a further progress in the departure of the Old- 
Catholic movement from the doctrinal system of the 
Church of Borne. Among the most important of these 
theses were the following : The apocryphal books of the 
Old Testament are declared to be not canonical in the 
same sense as the books contained in the Hebrew canon ; 
no translation of Holy Writ can claim a higher author- 
ity than the original text; divine service should be 
celebrated in a language understood by the people ; the 
doctrine that superabundant merits of the saints can be 
transferred to others, either by the heads of the Church 
or by the authors of the good works, is untenable; the 
number of sacraments was for the first time fixed at 
seven in the 12th century, and this became a doctrine 
of the Church, not as a tradition of the Church received 
from the apostles or earliest times, but as the result of 
theological speculation; the new Boman doctrine of the 
immaculate conception of the Virgin is at variance with 
the tradition of the first thirteen centuries; indulgence 
can only refer to penances which have really been im- 
posed by the Church herself. The second Old-Catholic 
Synod, which was held at Bonn in January, 1875, adopt- 
ed the draft of a German liturgy, and recomjnended its 
introduction to the congregations. Most of the resolu- 
tions passed by this synod aimed at completing the or- 
ganization of the Church. In regard to the abolition of 
priestly celibacy, opinions still differed very widely, and 
action on the subject was again postponed. From the 
statistical reports made to the synod it appeared that on 
March 31, 1875, the number of Old-Catholic congrega- 
tions was 08, with 14,7GG adult members, and a total 
population of44,88G. The number of Old-Catholic priests 
was 53, and of Old-Catholic students of theology at the 
University of Bonn 11. Of the congregations, 32 be- 
longed to Prussia, 35 to Baden, 2G to Bavaria, 3 to Hesse, 
1 to Wiirtemberg, and 1 to Oldenburg. These figures 
were, however, far from exhibiting the total strength of 


the equal rights of Old Catholics to the property of the 
Catholic Church, protects Old-Catholic holders of Cath- 
olic benefices, provides for the organization of indepen- 
dent Old-Catholic congregations, and secures to them 
the simultaneous use of ecclesiastical edifices and uten- 
sils. Wherever the majority of any Catholic congrega- 
tion declares in favor of Old Catholicism, it is to remain 
in possession of the Catholic church and its property, 
but must concede to the other party a simultaneous use 
of the church. A similar law was promulgated in Prus- 
sia in July, 1875. 

In the Austro-Hungarian monarchy the organization 
of Old-Catholic congregations was attempted at many 
places, and in Austria Proper the Liberal majority of the 
Lower House of Parliament favored the recognition of 
their rights by a special law. But the government re- 
fused to recognise them in any way, and the Upper 
House of Parliament, in 1875, refused to concur in the 
favoring resolutions passed by the other branch. One 
of the ministers declared, however, on this occasion, that 
the government would no longer oppose the establish- 
ment of Old-Catholic congregations. Accordingly, in 
February, 187G, delegates of five congregations met at 
Vienna and drew up a synodal constitution of the Church, 
similar to that adopted in Germany, and presented it to 
the government for approval. 

In Switzerland the governments of most of the can- 
tons took at once a decided stand in supporting the par- 
ish priests who refused to submit to the Vatican Coun- 
cil against their bishops. A central committee was 
formed to organize the movement throughout Switzer- 
land, and most of the prominent leaders of the Liberal 
Catholics took an active part in it. The committee 
drew up a “Constitution for the Christian Catholic 
churches in Switzerland,” which was similar to the one 
that had been adopted in Constance for the Old Cath- 
olics of Germany. A convention of the societies of Lib- 
eral Catholics, held at Olten, in the canton of Solothurn, 
oh June 15, 1874, adopted the main points of this draft; 
a second convention held in the same town on Sept. 21 
sanctioned the entire organization. The first synod 
of the Church, for which the name Christian Catholic 
(Christkatholisch) was preferred to Old Catholic, was 
held at Olten on June 14, 1875. It finally adopted the 
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Church constitution which had been drawn up by the 
central committee, and made all the necessary arrange- 
ments for the appointment of a synodal council, but post- 
poned the election of a bishop. The synodal council 
was appointed on Aug. 30, 1875. At its first meeting, 
held at Olten Sept. 2, the synodal council resolved to 
arrange the proper manner of examining the candidates 
for the priesthood, and to appoint two committees, one 
for drafting a ritual and missal on the basis of those 
prepared by Hirscher (q. v.), and the other for de- 
fining the attitude to be observed by Old -Catholic 
priests with regard to the new federal laws on civil 
marriage. The congregations were permitted to make 
their own selection among the different Church vest- 
ments used in the Catholic Church, and to introduce the 
native tongue into divine service; it also declared the 
Church commandment to go to confession at least once 
a year no longer obligatory. Further legislation on 
these and other proposed reforms was reserved for the 
next meeting of the synod. In regard to the election 
of a bishop, it appeared desirable to obtain previously ! 
the consent of the Federal Council of Switzerland, as j 
the new constitution of Switzerland provides that new 
bishoprics are only to be established with the consent 
of the federal council. This consent was given in April, 
1876, and the election of the first bishop of the Chris- 
tian-Catholic Church accordingly took place in June, 
1876. The progress of the Old-Catholic movement has 
been especially favored by the cantonal governments of 
Berne and Geneva, which by new laws regulated the 
legal condition of the Catholic Church; and when the 
Ultramontane party refused to recognise the new laws, 
deposed all the refractory priests, and turned the churches 
and the Church property over to the Old Catholics. The 
government of Berne also founded a faculty of Old-Cath- 
olic theology in connection with the University of Berne. 
In Geneva serious difficulties arose among the Old Cath- 
olics themselves, in consequence of which abbe Lovson — 
better known under his former monastic name of father 
Hyacinthe — resigned the position of president of the 
Old-Catholic Church Council. In March, 1876, the Old 
Catholics in all Switzerland numbered 54 congregations, 
and 26 societies not yet organized, with an aggregate 
population of 72,880 persons. 

In Italy the Old-Catholic movement found many 
sympathizers, and among them some very prominent 
names, like father Passaglia, a celebrated Jesuit author, 
and the marchese Guerrini -Gonzage. A committee 
of agitation was established in Rome, and in 1875 the 
delegates of a number of congregations met in Naples 
and elected a bishop. 

In all other countries the movement has as yet not 
gained any firm footing. In Madrid an Old-Catholic 
committee was constituted, and a large number of priests 
were reported to have joined it; but nothing has been 
heard of it since the restoration of the Bourbons. In 
France two distinguished priests, father Hyacinthe and 
abbe Michaud, took a very active interest in the move- 
ment, but no congregations could be formed. England 
was represented at some of the Old-Catholic congresses 
of Germany by lord Acton and others; but up to May, 
1876, no congregations had been formed. 

3. 1 he leaders of the Old-Catholic movement express 
themselves hopeful in regard to the future. Inclusive 
of the Church of Utrecht, in the Netherlands, with which 
they entirely agree, they had in June. 1876, six bishops, 
and a population of about 140,000. But the number of 
those who, while fully sympathizing with them, have not 
yet severed their connection with the papal Church they 
believe to be immensely larger, and they expect a rapid 
increase as soon as they obtain from the state govern- 
ments the same efficient protection which is accorded 
to them in Baden, Prussia, and some of the Swiss can- 
tons. They have in Germany, Switzerland, and Aus- 
tria a number of periodicals, the most important of which 
are the Deutsche J ferkur (a weekly), in Munich, and the 
Tkeologische Literaturblatt, of Bonn. See Reinkens, 


Ueber den Ursprung der jetzigen Kirchenbewegung (Co- 
logne, 1872); Nippold, Ursprung, Umfang , Ilemmnisse 
und Aussichten der altkatholischen Bewegung (Berlin, 
1873) ; Pe re Hyacinthe, De la Ref or me Catholique (Paris. 
1872); Michaud, Programme de Reforme de VEglise 
cV Occident (ibid. 1872); Frommann, Gesch. n. Kritik. d. 
Vat. Concil. v. 1869-70 (Gotha, 1872); Whettle, Cathol- 
icism and the Vatican (Dublin, 1872); Theodoras, The 
A T ew Reformation (Lond. 1874, 8vo). The most val- 
uable sources for the history of the movement are 
the official report on the Old -Catholic congresses, 
the synods, and the union conferences. Quite full 
extracts and a trustworthy synopsis have been reg- 
ularly given in the Meth. Qu. Rev. (from 1869 to 1876). 
See also A mer. Ch. Rev. July, 1873, art. i; (Lond.) Qu. 
Rev. July, 1872. art. iii ; Brit. Qu. Rev. July, 1873, art. 
iii; Contemp. Rev. Dec. 1871, art. viii ; Nov. 1872; Xeic- 
Englander , April, 1874, art. viii ; Christian Qu. Oct. 1872, 
art. iv. (A. J. S.) 

Old Dissenters. See Reformed Presbyterian 
Church. 

Oldenburg, a grand-duchy of Germany, consists 
j of three distinct and widely separated territories, viz. 
Oldenburg Proper, the principality of Ltibeek, and the 
I principality of Birkenfeld, and has a collective area of 
nearly 2469 square miles, and a population of 314,459 
(in 1871). Oldenburg Proper, which comprises seven 
eighths of this area and four fifths of the entire popula- 
tion, is bounded on the north by the German Ocean, on 
the east, south, and west by the territory formerly the 
kingdom of Hanover. The principal rivers of Olden- 
burg are the Weser, the Jahde, the Ilaase, the Leda, 
and other tributaries of the Ems. 

The grand-duchy of Oldenburg Proper is divided into 
eight circles. The country is fiat, belonging to the 
great sandy plain of Northern Germany, and consists 
for the most part of moors, heaths, marsh or fens, and 
uncultivated sandy tracts; but here and there, on the 
banks of the rivers, the uniform level is broken by gen- 
tle acclivities, covered with wood, or by picturesque 
lakes surrounded by fruitful pasture-lands. Agriculture 
and the rearing of cattle constitute the chief sources of 
wealth. The scarcity of wood for fuel, and the absence 
of coal, are compensated for by the existence of turf- 
beds of enormous extent. With the exception of some 
linen and stocking looms, and a few tobacco-works, there 
are no manufactories. Oldenburg has principally a 
coasting-trade, but there are exports of horses, cattle, 
linen, thread, hides, and rags, which find their way 
chiefly to Holland and the Hanseatic cities. 

The principality of Lubeck, consisting of the secular- 
ized territories of the former bishopric of the same name, 
is surrounded by the Prussian province of Sleswick- 
Ilolstein, and is situated on the banks of the rivers 
Schwartau and Trave. It contributes 140 square miles 
to the general area of the grand-duchy, and 21,693 in- 
habitants to the collective population. It is divided 
into four administrative districts. It has several large 
lakes, as those of Plon — noted for its picturesque beauty 
— Keller, Uklei, and Gross -Kurin; while in regard to 
climate, soil, and natural products it participates in the 
general physical characteristics of Holstein. 

The principality of Birkenfeld, lying south-west of 
the Rhine, among the llundsruck Mountains, and be- 
tween Rhenish Prussia and Lichtenberg. is an outlying 
territory, situated in lat.49 3 30'^49° 52' N., and in long. 
7 3 -7° 30' E. Its area is 194 square miles, and its pop- 
ulation 36,128. The soil of Birkenfeld is not generally 
productive; but in the lower and more sheltered val- 
leys it yields wheat, flax, and hemp. Wood is abun- 
dant. The mineral products, which are of considerable 
importance, comprise iron, copper, lead, coal, and build- 
ing-stone; while in addition to the rearing of cattle, 
sheep, and swine, the polishing of stones, more especially 
agates, constitutes the principal source of industry. The 
principality is divided into three governmental districts. 
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Oldenburg is a constitutional ducal monarchy, hered- 
itary in the male line of the reigning family. The con- 
stitution, which is based upon that of 1849, revised in 
1852, is common to the three provinces, which are rep- 
resented in one joint chamber, composed of thirty-three 
members, chosen by free voters. Each principality has, 
however, its special provincial council, the members of 
which are likewise elected by votes; while each gov- 
ernmental district within the provinces has its local 
board of councillors, and its several courts of law, police, 
finance, etc. ; although the highest judicial court of ap- 
peal, and the ecclesiastical and ministerial offices, are lo- 
cated at Oldenburg. Perfect liberty of conscience was 
guaranteed by the constitution of 1849, The Lutheran 
is the predominant Church, upwards of 200,000 of the 
population belonging to that denomination, while about 

70.000 persons profess the Roman Catholic religion. 
There are two gymnasia, one higher provincial college, 
several secondary, and over 500 elementary schools ; but 
in consequence of the scarcity of villages in the duchy, 
and the isolated position of many of the houses of the 
peasantry, schools are not common in the country dis- 
tricts, and the standard of education of the lower classes 
is, from these causes, scarcely equal to that existing in 
other parts of Northern Germany. 

History. — The territory now included in the grand- 
duchv of Oldenburg was in ancient times occupied by 
the Teutonic race of the Chauci, who were subsequently 
merged with the more generally known Frisii, or Fris- 
ians; and the land, under the names of Ammergau and 
Lerigau, was for a long period included among the do- 
minions of the dukes of Saxony. In 1180, the counts 
of Oldenburg and Delmenhorst succeeded in establish- 
ing independent states from the territories of llenry the 
Lion, which fell into a condition of disorganization after 
his downfall. This family has continued to rule Olden- 
burg. On the death, in 1GG7, of count Anthony Gun- 
ther, the wisest and best of the Oldenburg rulers, his 
dominions, in default of nearer heirs, fell to the Danish 
reigning family, a branch of the house of Oldenburg, 
and continued for a century to be ruled by viceroys 
nominated by the kings of Denmark. In 1773. by a 
family compact, Christian ATI made over his Oldenburg 
territories to the grand-duke Paul of Russia, who rep- 
resented the Ilolstein-Gottorp branch of the Oldenburg I 
family. Paul having renounced the joint eonntships 
of Delmenhorst and Oldenburg in favor of his cousin, 
Frederick Augustus, of the younger or Keil line of the 
house of Oldenburg, who was prince-bishop of Liibeck, 
the emperor raised the united Oldenburg territories to 
the rank of a duchy. The present reigning family is 
descended from duke Peter Friedrich Ludwig, cousin to 
the prince-bishop, Friedrich Augustus. For a time the 
duke was a member of Napoleon’s Rhenish Confedera- 
tion ; but French troops having, in spite of this bond of 
alliance, taken forcible possession of the duchy in 1811, 
and incorporated it with the French empire, the ejected 
prince joined the ranks of the allies. In recognition of 
this adhesion, the Congress of ATenna transferred cer- 
tain portions of territory, with 5000 Hanoverians and 

20.000 inhabitants of the quondam French district of 
the Saar, to the Oldenburg allegiance, and it was raised 
to the dignity of a grand-duchy. The revolutionary 
movement of 1848 was quite as productive of violent 
and compulsory political changes in this as in other 
German states; and in 1849, after having existed for 
centuries without even a show of constitutional or legis- 
lative freedom, it entered suddenly into possession of the 
most extreme of liberal constitutions. The reaction in 
favor of absolutism, which the license and want of pur- 
pose of the popular party naturally induced all over 
Germany, led in 1852 to a revision and modification of 
the constitution, giving it the essential principles of pop- 
ular liberty and security. — Chambers, Cyclopedia, s. v. ; 
llalem, Geschichte des Grossherzogthums Oldenburg (Ol- 
denburg, 1794, 3 vols.) ; Kunde, Oldcuburgische Chronik 
(ibid. 1803). 


Oldendorp, Christian George Andreas, a Ger- 
man Moravian missionary, was born March 8, 1721, at 
Hildesheim, in Hanover, and was a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Jena. In 1743 he entered the service of the 
Moravian Church as a teacher, and was subsequent- 
ly ordained to the ministry, having charge of various 
parishes both in Germany and Holland. In 1767 he 
visited the islands of Santa Cruz, St. Thomas, and St. 
John. In 17G8 he went through several cities of North 
America where the Moravians had settlements. Re- 
turning to Europe in 17G9, he became successively min- 
ister at Marienborn, Neuwied, and Ebersdorf, where he 
died March 9, 1787. He is distinguished as the author 
of a voluminous and important work on the Moravian 
Mission in the Danish West Indies, including a com- 
plete account of the geography and of the natural and 
political history of those islands as they were known 
about the middle of the last century. It bears the fol- 
lowing title : C. G. A . Oldindorp’s Geschickte der Mission 
j der Evangelischcn B ruder auf den Caraibischen Inseln , 
S. Thomas , S. Croix , it. S. Juan (Barby, 1777, 2 vols. 8vo). 
It was so highly esteemed that it was translated into 
the Swedish (1786-88, 8vo). (E. de S.) 

Oldermann, Johann, a noted German student of 
philosophy and the natural sciences, was born in Sax- 
ony in 1G86. After laying the foundation of his studies 
in the school of Osnaburg, he went to Helmstiidt, where 
Air. ATm der Ilardt, his maternal uncle, instructed him 
in the Oriental languages and the Jewish antiquities, 
so that he took the degree of ALA. in 1707, became 
Greek professor in 1717, and was appointed assistant 
library-keeper to his uncle. lie was aided in his studies 
by other learned men ; and, by genius and industry, 
made an extraordinary progress in everything he ap- 
plied himself to. Astronomy was his favorite study; 
he passed whole nights in viewing and contemplating 
the stars. He was hindered by a weak constitution, 
which, through a sedentary life, sank into a dropsy that 
carried him off in 1723. The titles of several of his 
dissertations are, l)e imperfectione sermonis humani : — 
De Phraate Jhivio : — De man A Igoro : — De Ophir: — De 
festivitate Enceniorum: — De specularibus Vetennn : — 
De origine natulitiorum Jesu Christ i. — General Biog. 
Diet. s. v. ; Moreri, Diet. Historique, s. v. 

Oldfield, Joshua, D.D., a noted English Presby- 
terian divine, flourished near the opening of the last 
century. He was probably born in 1G56. He took a 
prominent part in the disputes which arose in his day 
regarding the Trinitarian question, and was present at 
the Salter’s Hall Convocation, which had been called 
February, 1718 or 1719, to bring about, if possible, a har- 
monious orthodox profession on the basis of the first ar- 
ticle of the Church of England, and the answers to the 
fifth and sixth questions in the AVestminster Catechism. 
Among those who refused to subscribe, Dr. Oldfield was 
most prominent. He was at that time minister of the 
Presbyterian Church in Maiden Lane, Globe Alley, close 
to the spot where the Globe Theatre formerly stood. 
He was universally conceded to be “ a man of great learn- 
ing and sound judgment, and one of the most eminent of 
the tutors connected with the Presbyterian body.” He 
died in 1729. He published several of his Sermons 
(1G99-1721), and an essay on the Improvement of Beason 
(1707, 8vo), from which Paine is believed to have bor- 
rowed some ideas for his Age of Reason. See Skeats, 
Hist. of the Free Churches of England, p. 306-7. (J. 1I.AY.) 

Old Flemings. See Mennonites. 

Oldham, Hugh, an English prelate of great learn- 
ing, was born near Manchester in the 15th century. 
He became bishop of Exeter in 1504, He founded a 
free school in Manchester, and added to the endowment 
of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. lie died in 1519. 
See Hook, Eccles. Biog. viii, 457. 

Old-Light Antiburghers. See Original An- 
tiburgiier Synod. 
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Old-Light Burghers. See Original Burgiier 
Synod. 

Old and New Light Controversy. See An- 
tiburghers; Original Antiburgiier Synod; Orig- 
inal Burgher Synod. 

Old Lutherans. See Lutherans. 

Old Man of the Mountain. See Assassins. 

Oldoni, Boniforte and Ercole, two old paint- 
ers of the Milanese school, flourished, according to Della 
Valle, at Vercelli about 1466, and executed some works 
for the churches. See Spooner, Biog. Hist, of the Fine 
A rts , ii, 626. 

Oldrin, Edward, a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was born in Wessell, Suffolk County, 
England, Feb. 13, 1802. In his youth he became a 
member of the Wesleyan Methodist Society, lie was 
early licensed as a local preacher, and he labored suc- 
cessfully in the home work. In 1829 he came to this 
country, and began his labors on the Stamford Circuit. 
In 1830 he was received on trial in the New York Con- 
ference, and appointed to the Suffolk Circuit. From 
that time till the conference of 1863 — a period of thirty- 
three years — he was uninterruptedly engaged in minis- 
terial work in the following pastoral appointments: 
1830-1, Suffolk Circuit; 1832-3, Hempstead Circuit; 
1834-5, Westhampton ; 1836-7, King’s Bridge and 
Yonkers; 1838-9, Stamford Circuit; 1840-1, Marl- 
borough Circuit, N. Y.; 1842-3, Paltz and Plattekill; 
1844-5, Sugar Loaf; 1846-7, Montgomery Circuit; 
1848-9, Marlborough Circuit; 1850-1, Marbletown Cir- 
cuit ; 1852-3, Bloomingburg Circuit ; 1854-5, Southold ; 
1856-7, Pound Kidge; 1858, Greenwich; 1859-60, East- 
chester; 1861-2, Newtown and East Village. In 1863 
poor health obliged him to desist from the pastoral re- 
lation, but he continued preaching until near the time 
of his death, which took place at Stamford, Conn., Feb. 
22, 1874. lie was an earnest, faithful, and successful 
minister of Christ. lie was a man of great faith and 
much prayer. “During the active portion of his life 
he was emphatically a man of one work. Whatever 
his text, his theme always was Christ. His sermons 
were like huge blocks of rugged truth quarried from 
the Book of God. His gifts were varied and of marked 
character” (W. C. Ilovt, in Christ. A dr. March 5, 1874). 

Olds, Gamaliel Smith, a Congregational minister, 
was born Feb. 11, 1777, in Tolland, Mass. He gradu- 
ated at Williams College in 1801 ; held the position of 
tutor from 1803 to 1805; and in 1806 was elected pro- 
fessor of mathematics and natural philosophy, but re- 
signed in 1808, and studied theology, and was ordained 
co-pastor in Greenfield, Mass., Nov. 19, 1813, where he 
remained until 1816. In 1819 lie was chosen professor 
of mathematics and natural philosophy in the Univer- 
sity of Vermont ; and in 1821 professor of the same stud- 
ies in Amherst College. Some years afterwards he filled 
the same chair in the University of Georgia. He died 
from the effects of an accident at Circleviile, Ohio, June 
13, 1848. Mr. Olds published an Inaugural Oration at 
II illiams College (1806) ; — The Substance of several Ser- 
mons upon the subjects of Episcopacy and Presbyterian 
Purity (1815) : — Statement of Facts relative to the Ap- 
pointment to the Office of Professor of Chemistry in Mid- 
dlebury College (i8I8). — Sprague, Annuls of the Amer. 
Pulpit , ii, 586. 

Old-School Baptists. See Baptists. 

Old-School Presbyterians. See Presbyte- 
rians. 

Old Testament (>; TtaXaia ciadijio], Vet us Testa- 
ment uni) is the popular designation of the hooks of the 
Hebrew Bible, in distinction from “ the New Testa- 
ment,” or the Christian Scriptures, which has been bor- 
rowed from the title in the Septuagint and Latin Vul- 
gate. See Testament. 


I. History of the Text. — Under this head we shall 
consider only the successive steps by which the text 
seems to have reached its present form and condition 
(using for this purpose what we find appropriate in the 
article in Smith’s Diet, of the Bible). For the subdivis- 
ions into books, etc., see Bible; for the contents, see 
the several books (also Pentateuch; Prophets, 11a- 
giograpiia, etc.) , and for the hermeneutical principles 
applied in different ages, see Interpretation. The 
apparent or real citations from one part of the O. T. in 
another, and in the N. T., will be discussed under the 
head of Quotations. 

1. Ante-Rabbinical Period. — A history ol the text of 
the O. T. should properly commence from the date of 
the completion of the Canon ; from which time we must 
assume that no additions to any part of it could be le- 
gitimately made, the sole object of those who transmit- 
ted and watched over it being thenceforth to preserve 
that which was already written. Of the care, how- 
ever, with which the text was transmitted we have to 
judge, almost entirely, by the phenomena which it and 
the versions derived from it now present, rather than 
by any recorded facts respecting it. That much scru- 
pulous pains would be bestowed by Ezra, the “ready 
scribe in the law of Moses,” ami by his companions, on 
the correct transmission of those Scriptures which 
passed through their hands is indeed antecedently prob- 
able. The best evidence of such pains, and of the re- 
spect with which the text of the sacred books was con- 
sequently regarded, is to be found in the jealous accu- 
racy with which the discrepancies of various parallel 
passages have been preserved, notwithstanding the 
temptation which must have existed to assimilate 
them to each other. Such is the case with Psalms xiv 
and liii, two recensions of the same hymn, both pro- 
ceeding from David, where the reasons of the several 
variations may on examination be traced. Such also 
is the ease with Psalm xviii and 2 Sam. xxii, where 
the variations between the two copies are more than 
sixty in number, excluding those which merely consist 
in the use or absence of the mat res lectionis ; and where, 
therefore, even though the design of all the variations 
be not perceived, the hypothesis of their having orig- 
inated through accident would imply a carelessness in 
transcribing far beyond what even the rashest critics 
have in other places contemplated. 

As regards the form in which the sacred writings 
were preserved, there can be little doubt that the text 
was ordinarily written on skins, rolled up into volumes, 
like the modern synagogue rolls (Psa. xl, 7 ; Jer. xxxvi, 
14; Zech. v, 1 ; Ezek. ii, 9). Josephus relates that the 
copy sent from Jerusalem as a present to Ptolemy in 
Egypt was written with letters of gold on skins of ad- 
mirable thinness, the joints of which could not be de- 
tected (.4«/. xii, 2, 11). 

The original character in which the text was ex- 
pressed is that still preserved to us, with the exception 
of four letters, on the Maccabiean coins, and having a 
strong affinity to the Samaritan character, which seems 
to have been treated by the later Jews as identical with 
it, being styled by them ^ZZV Zrz. At what date 
this was exchanged for the present Aramaic or square 
character, Zrz, or VZZZ ZTZ, is still as un- 

determined as it is at what date the use of the Aramaic 
language in Palestine superseded that of the Hebrew. 
The old Jewish tradition, repeated by Origen and Je- 
rome, ascribed the change to Ezra. But the Macon Kean 
coins supply us with a date at which the older charac- 
ter was still in use ; and even though we should allow 
that both may have been simultaneously employed, the 
one for sacred, the other for more ordinary purposes, we 
ean hardly suppose that they existed side by side for 
any lengthened period. Hassencamp and Gesenius are 
at variance as to whether such errors of the Septuagint 
as arose from confusion of letters in the original text are 
in favor of the Greek interpreters having had the older 
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or the more modern character before them. It is suffi- 
ciently clear that the use of the square writing must 
have been well established before the time of those au- 
thors who attributed the introduction of it to Ezra. Nor 
could the allusion in Matt, v, 18 to the yod as the small- 
est letter have well been made except in reference to 
the more modern character. We forbear here all in- 
vestigation of the manner in which this character was 
formed, or of the precise locality whence it was derived. 
Whatever modification it may have undergone in the 
hands of the Jewish scribes, it was in the first instance 
introduced from abroad ; and this its name, 3TD 
rPIVwX, i. e. Assyrian writing, implies, though it may 
geographically require to be interpreted with some lati- 
tude. (The suggestion of Hupfcld that n"HV£X may 
be an appellative, denoting not Assyrian, but firm, 
writing, is improbable.) On the whole, we may best 
suppose, with Ewald, that the adoption of the new 
character was coeval with the rise of the earliest Tar- 
gums, which would naturally be written in the Aramaic 
style. It would thus he shortly anterior to the Chris- 
tian aura; and with this date all the evidence would 
well accord. It may be right, however, to mention 
that while of late years Keil has striven anew to throw 
back the introduction of the square writing towards the 
time of Ezra, Bleek also, though not generally imbued 
with the conservative views of Keil, maintains not only 
that the use of the square writing for the sacred books 
owed its origin to Ezra, but also that the later books 
of the O. T. were never expressed in any other charac- 
ter. See Hebrew Language. 

No vowel-points were attached to the text : they 
were, through all the early period of its history, entirely 
unknown. Convenience had indeed, at the time when 
the later books of the O. T. were written, suggested a 
larger use of the matres lectionis : it is thus that in those 
books we find them introduced into many words that 
had previously been spelled without them : limp takes 
the place of HJlp, ‘T'VJ of TH. An elaborate endeavor 
has recently been made by Dr. Wall to prove that up 
to the early part of the 2d century of the Christian a j ra 
the Hebrew text was free from vowel-letters as well as 
from vowels, Ilis theory is that they were then inter- 
polated by the Jews, with a view to altering rather 
than perpetuating the former pronunciation of the 
words: their object being, according to him, to pervert 
thereby the sense of the prophecies, as also to throw 
discredit on the Septuagint, and thereby weaken or 
evade the force of arguments drawn from that version 
in support of Christian doctrines. Improbable as such 
a theory is, it is yet more astonishing that its author 
should not have been deterred from prosecuting it by 
the palpable objections to it which he himself discerned. 
Who can believe, with him, that the Samaritans, not- 
withstanding the mutual hatred existing between them 
and the Jews, borrowed the interpolation from the Jews, 
and conspired with them to keep it a secret? or that 
among other words to which by this interpolation the 
Jews ventured to impart a new sound were some of the 
best-known proper names; e. g. Isaiah, Jeremiah? or 
that it was merely through a blunder that in Gen. i, 24 
the substantive rpn in its construct state acquired its 
final 1, when the same anomaly occurs in no fewer than 
three passages of the Psalms? Such views and argu- 
ments refute themselves; and while the high position 
occupied by its author commends his book to notice, it 
can only be lamented that industry, learning, and inge- 
nuity should have been so misspent in the vain attempt 
to give substance to shadow. See Vowel-Points. 

There is reason to think that in the text of the O. T., 
as originally written, the words were generally, though 
not uniformly, divided. Of the Phoenician inscriptions, 
though the majority proceed continuously, some have 
a point after each word, except when the words are 
closely connected. The same point is used in the Sa- 


maritan manuscripts; and it is observed by Gescnius 
(a high authority in respect to the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch) that the Samaritan and Jewish divisions of the 
words generally coincide. The discrepancy between 
the Hebrew text and the Septuagint in this respect is 
sufficiently explained by the circumstance that the Jew- 
ish scribes did not separate the words which were 
closely connected : it is in the case of such that the dis- 
crepancy is almost exclusively found. The practice of 
separating words by spaces instead of points probably 
came in with the square writing. In the synagogue- 
rolls, which are written in conformity with the ancient 
rules, the words are regularly divided from each other; 
and indeed the Talmud minutely prescribes the space 
which should be left (Gescnius, Gesch. der Ueb. Sprache , 
§45). 

Of ancient date, probably, are also the separations 
between the lesser Pdrshiotli or sections; whether made, 
in the case of the more important divisions, by the com- 
mencement of a new line, or, in the case of the less im- 
portant, by a blank space within the line. Sec Parshi- 
otii. The use of the letters 5 and D, however, to indi- 
cate these divisions is of more recent origin : they are 
not employed in the synagogue-rolls. These lesser and 
earlier Parshioth, of which there are in the Pentateuch 
669, must not be confounded with the greater and later 
Parshioth, or Sabbath-lessons, which are first mentioned 
in the Masorah. The name Parshioth is in the Mishna 
{Me gill, iv, 4) applied to the divisions in the Prophets 
as well as to those in the Pentateuch ; e. g. to Isa. lii, 
3-5 (to the greater Parshioth here correspond the Haph- 
taroth). Even the separate psalms arc in the Gemara 
also called Parshioth ( Berach . Bab. fol. 9, 2; 10, 1). 
Some indication of the antiquity of the divisions be- 
tween the Parshioth may be found in the circumstance 
that the Gemara holds them to be as old as Moses (Be- 
rack. fol. 12. 2). Of their real age we know but little. 
Hupfeld has found that they do not always coincide with 
the capitula of Jerome. That they are, nevertheless, 
more ancient than his time is shown by the mention of 
them in the Mishna. In the absence of evidence to the 
contrary, their want of accordance with the Kazin of the 
Samaritan Pentateuch, whieh are 966 in number, seems 
to indicate that they had a historical origin; and it is 
possible that they also may date from the period when 
the O. T. was first transcribed in the square character. 
Our present chapters, it may be remarked, spring from 
a Christian source. Sec Chapter. 

Of any logical division, in the written text, of the 
prose of the O. T. into Pesukim, or verses, we find in the 
Talmud no mention; and even in the existing syna- 
gogue-rolls such division is generally ignored. While, 
therefore, we may admit the early currency of such a 
logical division, we must assume, with Hupfeld, that it 
was merely a traditional observance. It has indeed, on 
the other hand, been argued that such numerations of 
the verses as the Talmud records could not well have 
been made unless the written text distinguished them. 
Put to this we may reply by observing that the verses 
of the numbering of which the Talmud speaks could not 
have thoroughly accorded with those of modern times. 
Of the former there were in the Pentateuch 5888 (or, as 
some read, 8888); it now contains but 5845: the mid- 
dle verse was computed to be Lev. xiii, 33; with our 
present verses it is Lev. viii, 5. Had the verses been 
distinguished in the written text at the time that the 
Talmudic enumeration was made, it is not easily ex- 
plicable how they should since have been so nmeh al- 
tered : whereas, w r cre the logical division merely tradi- 
tional, tradition would naturally preserve a more accu- 
rate knowledge of the places of the various logical breaks 
than of their relative importance, and thus, without any 
disturbance of the syntax, the number of computed 
verses would be liable to continual increase or diminu- 
tion, by separation or aggregation. An uncertainty in 
the versual division is even now indicated by the double 
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accentuation and consequent vocalization of the Deca- 
logue. In the poetical books, the Resukim mentioned 
in the Talmud correspond to the poetical lines, not to 
our modern verses; and it is probable, both from some 
expressions of Jerome, and from the analogous practice 
of other nations, that the poetical text was written sti- 
chometrically. It is still so written in our manuscripts 
in the poetical pieces in the Pentateuch and historical 
books; and even, generally, in our oldest manuscripts. 
Its partial discontinuance may be due, tirst, to the de- 
sire to save space, and, secondly, to the diminution of 
the necessity for it by the introduction of the accents. 
See Manuscripts, Biuiacal. 

2. Early Christian Period,— While great freedom in 
dealing with the sacred text was exercised at Samaria 
and Alexandria [sec Samaritan Pentateuch; Sei*- 
tuagint Version], there is every reason to believe 
that in Palestine the text was both carefully preserved 
and scrupulously respected. The boast of Josephus ( c . 
Apion. i, 8) that through all the ages that had passed 
none had ventured to add to or to take away from, or to 
transpose aught of the sacred writings, may well repre- 
sent the spirit in which in his day his own countrymen 
acted. In the translations of Aquihi and the other 
Greek interpreters, the fragments of whose works re- 
main to us in the Ilexapla , we have evidence of the 
existence of a text differing but little from our own : so 
also in the Targums of Onkelos and Jonathan. A few 
centuries later we have, in the Ilexapla, additional evi- 
dence to the same effect in Origen’s transcriptions of the 
Hebrew text. And yet more important are the proofs of 
the firm establishment of the text, and of its substantial 
identity with our own, supplied by the translation of 
Jerome, who was instructed by the Palestinian Jews, 
and mainly relied upon their authority for acquaintance 
not only with the text itself, but also with the tradi- 
tional unwritten vocalization of it. 

This brings us to the middle of the Talmudic age. 
The learning of the schools which had been formed in 
Jerusalem about the time of our Saviour by llillel and 
Shammai was preserved, after the destruction of the 
city, in the academics of Jabneh, Sepphoris. Caesarea, 
and Tiberias. The great pillar of the Jewish literature 
of this period was R. Judah the Holy, to whom is as- 
cribed the compilation of the Mishna, the text of the 
Talmud, and who died about A.D. 220. After his death 
there grew into repute the Jewish academies of Sura, 
Nahardea, and Pum-Beditha, on the Euphrates. The 
twofold Gemara, or commentary, was now appended to 
the Mishna, thus completing the Talmud. The Jeru- 
salem Gemara proceeded from the Jews of Tiberias, 
probably towards the end of the 4th century: the Bab- 
ylonian from the academies on the Euphrates, perhaps 
by the end of the 5th. That, along with the task of 
collecting and commenting on their various legal tradi- 
tions, the Jews of these several academies would occupy 
themselves with the text of the sacred writings is in 
every way probable, and is indeed shown by various 
Talmudic notices. See Masorau. 

It is after the Talmudic period that Ilupfeld places 
the introduction into the text of the two large points 
(in Hebrew p'32 r*C. SopJi-pasuk) to mark the end 
of each verse. They are manifestly of older date than 
the accents, by which they are, in effect, supplemented 
(Stud, und Krit. 1837, p. 857), Coeval, perhaps, with 
the use of the Soph-pnsuk is that of the Makkeph, or 
hyphen, to unite words that are so closely conjoined as 
to have but one accent between them. It must be older 
than the accentual marks, the presence or absence of 
which is determined by it. It doubtless indicates the 
way in which the text was traditionally read, and there- 
fore embodies traditional authority for the conjunction 
or separation of words. Internal evidence shows this to 
be the case in such passages as Rsa. xlv, 5, pnS"m:“\ 
But the use of it cannot be relied on, as it often in the 
poetical books conflicts with the rhythm; e. g, in I’sa. 


xix, 9, 10 (comp. Mason and Bernard’s Grammar, ii, 
187). 

3. Masoretic. Period. — Such modifications of the text 
as these were the precursors of the new method of deal- 
ing with it which constitutes the work of the Masoretes. 
It is evident from the notices of the Talmud that a 
number of oral traditions had been gradually accumu- 
lating respecting both the integrity of particular pas- 
sages of the text itself, and also the manner in which it 
was to be read. The time at length arrived when it 
became desirable to secure the permanence of all such 
traditions by committing them to writing. The very 
process of collecting them would add greatly to their 
number; the traditions of various academies would be 
superadded the one upon the other; and with these 
would be gradually incorporated the various critical ob- 
servations of the collectors themselves, and the results 
of their comparisons of different manuscripts. The vast 
heterogeneous mass of traditions and criticisms thus 
compiled and embodied in writing forms what is known 
as the n-O-, Masorah, i. e. Tradition. A similar 
name had been applied in the Mishna to the oral tradi- 
tion before it was committed to writing, where it had 
been described as the hedge or fence, of the law 

(Pirke A both, iii, 13). 

Buxtorf, in his Tiberias, which is devoted to an ac- 
count of the Masorah, ranges its contents under the 
three heads of observations respecting the verses, words, 
and letters of the sacred text. With regard to the verses, 
the Masoretes recorded how many there were in each 
book, and the middle verse in each ; also how many 
verses began with particular letters, or began and end- 
ed with the same word, or contained a particular num- 
ber of words and letters, or particular words a certain 
number of times, etc. With regard to the words, they 
recorded the Kei'is and Kethibs, where different words 
were to be read from those contained in the text, or 
where words were to be omitted or supplied. They 
noted that certain words were to be found so many 
times in the beginning, middle, or end of a verse, or 
with a particular construction or meaning. They noted 
also of particular words, and this especially in cases 
where mistakes in transcription were likely to arise, 
whether they were to be written plene or defective, i. e. 
with or without the mutres lectionis ; also their vocali- 
zation and accentuation, and how many times they oc- 
curred so vocalized and accented. With regard to the let- 
ters, they computed how often each letter of the alpha- 
bet occurred in the O. T. : they noted fifteen instances 
of letters stigmatized with the extraordinary points: 
they commented also on all the unusual letters, viz. 
the majuscuhe, which they variously computed; the 
minusculcp , of which they reckoned thirty-three; the 
suspense, four in number; and the inversce, of which, 
the letter being in each case 3, there are eight or nine. 

The compilation of the Masorah did not meet with 
universal approval among the Jews, of whom some 
regretted the consequent cessation of oral traditions. 
Others condemned the frivolous character of many of 
its remarks. The formation of the written Masorah 
may have extended from the Gth or 7th to the 10th or 
11 th century. It is essentially an incomplete work; 
and the labors of the Jewish doctors upon the sacred 
text might have unendingly furnished materials for the 
enlargement of the older traditions, the preservation of 
which had been the primary object in view. Nor must 
it be implicitly relied on. Its computations of the 
number of letters in the Bible are said to be far from 
correct; and its observations, as is remarked by Jacob 
ben-Chnyitn,do not always agree with those of the Tal- 
mud, nor yet with each other; though we have no 
means of distinguishing between its earlier and its later 
portions. 

The most valuable feature of the Masorah is undoubt- 
edly its collection of Keris. The first rudiments of this 
collection meet us in the Talmud. Of those subsequent- 
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ly collected, it is probable that many were derived from ! 
the collation of MSS., others from the unsupported judg- 
ment of the Masoretes themselves. They often rest 
on plausible but superficial grounds, originating in the 
desire to substitute an easier for a more difficult read- 
ing; and to us it is of little consequence ■whether it 
were a transcriber or a Masoretic doctor by whom the 
substitution was first suggested. It seems clear that 
the Keris in all cases represent the readings which the 
Masoretes themselves approved as correct; and there 
would be the less hesitation in sanctioning them could 
we assume that they were always preserved in docu- 
ments separate from the text, and that the written text 
itself had remained intact. In effect, however, our 
MSS. often exhibit the text with the Iveri readings in- 
corporated. The number of Keris is, according to 
Elias Levita, who spent twenty years in the study of 
the Masorah, 848; but the Bomberg Bible contains 
1171, the Blantin Bible 798. Two lists of the Keris— 
the one exhibiting the variations of the printed Bibles 
with respect to them, the other distributing them into 
classes — are given in the beginning of Walton’s Poly- 
glot, vol. vi. See Keri. 

The Masorah furnishes also eighteen instances of 
what it calls cnB*10 'ppP, “ Correction of the scribes.” 
The real import of this is doubtful; but the recent view 
of Bleek, that it relates to alterations made in the text 
by the scribes, because of something there offensive to 
them, and that therefore the rejected reading is in each 
case the true reading, is not borne out by the Septua- 
gint, which in all the instances save one (Job vii, 20) 
confirms the present Masoretic text. 

Furthermore, the Masorah contains certain 
“ Conjectures,” which it does not raise to the dignity of 
Keris, respecting the true reading in difficult passages. 
Thus at Gen. xix, 23, for was conjectured 
because the word is usually feminine. 

The Masorah was originally preserved in distinct 
books by itself. A plan then arose of transferring it 
to the margins of the MSS. of the Bible. For this pur- 
pose large curtailments were necessary; and various 
transcribers inserted in their margins only as much as 
they had room for, or strove to give it an ornamental 
character by reducing it into fanciful shapes. K. Jacob 
ben-Chayim, editor of the Bomberg Bible, complains 
much of the confusion into which it had fallen; and 
the service which he rendered in bringing it into order 
is honorably acknowdedged by Btixtorf. Further im- 
provements in the arrangement of it w'cre made by 
Buxtorf himself in his Rabbinical Bible. The Masorah 
is now distinguished into the Mctsorct magna and the 
Masora parva, the latter being an abridgment of the 
former, including all the Keris and other compendi- 
ous observations, and usually printed in Hebrew Bibles 
at the foot of the page. The Masora inagna, w'hen 
accompanying the Bible, is disposed partly at the side 
of the text, against the passages to which its several 
observations refer, partly at the end, where the observa- 
tions are ranged in alphabetical order : it is thus divided 
into the Masora textualis and the Masora finalis. 

The Masorah itself was but one of the fruits of the 
labors of the Jew'ish doctors in the Masoretic period. 
A far more important -work was the furnishing of the 
text with vow-el-marks, by which the traditional pro- 
nunciation of it was imperishably recorded. That the 
insertion of the Hebrew vow T el-poiuts was post-Talmud- 
ic is showm by the absence in the Talmud of all refer- 
ence to them. Jerome also, in recording the true pro- 
nunciation of any w'ord, speaks only of the w\nv in which 
it w r as read; and occasionally mentions the ambiguity 
arising from the variety of words represented bv the 
same letters (Ilupfeld, Stud, vnd Krit. 1830, p. 549 sq.). 
The system was gradually elaborated, having been 
moulded in the first instance in imitation of the Ara- 
bian, which w r as itself the daughter of the Syrian. (So 
Hupfeld. Ewald maintains that the Hebrew system 


was derived immediately from the Syrian.) The his- 
tory of the Syrian and Arabian vocalization renders it 
probable that the elaboration of the system commenced 
not earlier than the 7th or 8th century. The vow'el- 
marks are referred to in the Masorah ; and as they are 
all mentioned by R. Judah Chiyug in the beginning of 
the 11 tli century, they must have been perfected before 
that date. The Spanish rabbins of the 11th and 12th 
centuries knew nothing of their recent origin. That 
the system of punctuation with which we are familiar 
was fashioned in Palestine is shown by its difference 
from the Assyrian or Persian system displayed in one 
of the Eastern MSS. collated by Pinner at Odessa. 

Contemporaneous with the written vocalization was 
the accentuation of the text. The import of the ac- 
cents w'as, as Ilupfeld has show'n, essentially rhythmical 
(Stud, und Krit. 1837) : hence they had from the first 
both a logical and a musical significance. With respect 
to the former they w r ere called “senses;” with 

respect to the latter, “tones.” Like the vowel- 

marks, they are mentioned in the Masorah, but not in 
the Talmud. 

The controversies of the lGth century respecting the 
late origin of the vowel-marks and accents are well 
know'll. Both are with the Jew’s the authoritative ex- 
ponents of the manner in which the text is to be read : 
“ Any interpretation,” says Aben-Ezra, “ which is not 
in accordance with the arrangement of the accents, thou 
shalt not consent to it, nor listen to it.” If in the books 
of Job, Psalms, and Proverbs the accents are held by 
some Jewish scholars to be irregularly placed (Mason 
and Bernard’s Grammar , ii, 235; Delitzsch’s Com. on 
the Psalter , vol. ii), the explanation is probably that in 
those books the rhythm of the poetry has afforded the 
means of testing the value of the accentuation, and 
has consequently disclosed its occasional imperfections. 
Making allowance for these, w'e must yet on the wdiole 
admire the marvellous correctness in the Hebrew Bible 
of both the vocalization and accentuation. The diffi- 
culties w'hich both occasionally present, and w’hich a 
superficial criticism w'ould,by overriding them, so easily 
remove, furnish the best evidence tliat both faithfully 
embody, not the private judgments of the punctuators, 
but the traditions which had descended to them from 
previous generations. 

Besides the evidences of various readings contained 
in the Keris of the Masorah, we have two lists of differ- 
ent readings purporting or presumed to be those adopt- 
ed by the Palestinian and Babylonian Jews respectively. 
Both are given in Walton’s Polyglot, vol. vi. The first 
of these recensions was printed by K. Jacob ben-Chayim 
in the Bomberg Bible edited by him, without any men- 
tion of the source whence he had derived it. The dif- 
ferent readings are 21G in number: all relate to the 
consonants, except tw'O, which relate to the Mappik in 
the n. They are generally of but little importance : 
many of the differences are orthographical, many iden- 
tical w'ith those indicated by the Keris and Kethibs. 
The list does not extend to the Pentateuch. It is sup- 
posed to be ancient, but post -Talmudic. The other 
recension is the result of a collation of MSS. made in 
the 11th century by tw’O Jew's, R. Aaron ben-Asher, a 
Palestinian, and R. Jacob ben-Naphtali, a Babylonian. 
The differences, 864 in number, relate to the vowels, 
the accents, the Makkeph, and in one instance (Cant, 
viii, G) to the division of one w’ord into tw r o. The list 
helps to furnish evidence of the date by which the 
punctuation and accentuation of the text must have 
been completed. The readings of our MSS. commonly 
accord with those of Ben-Asher. 

It is possible that even the separate Jewish academies 
may in some instances have had their own distinctive 
standard texts. Traces of minor variations between 
the standards of the tw r o Babylonian academies of Sura 
and Naliardea are mentioned by De Rossi (Proleg. § 35). 

From the end, however, of the Masoretic period on. 
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ward, the Masorah became the great authority bv which 
the text given in all the Jewish MSS. was settled. It 
may thus be said that all our MSS. are Masoretic : those 
of older date were either suffered to perish, or, as some 
think, were intentionally consigned to destruction as 
incorrect. Various standard copies are mentioned by 
the Jews, by which, in the subsequent transcriptions, 
their MSS. were tested and corrected, but of which 
none are now known. Such were the Codex Jlillel in 
Spain ; the Codex xEyyptius , or Ilierosoly in it an u s, of 
Ben-Asher; and the Codex Babylonius of Ben-Naphtali. 
Of the Pentateuch there were the Codex Smaiticus, of 
which the authority stood high with regard to its ac- 
centuation ; and the Codex JHerichuntinus , which was 
valued with regard to its use of the matres lectionis; 
also the Codex Ezra, or Azarah, at Toledo, ransomed 
from the Black Prince for a large sum at his capture of 
the city in 13G7, but destroyed in a subsequent siege 
(Scott Porter, Pi'inc. of Text. Crit. p. 74). 

The subsequent history of the O. T. text is discussed 
under Criticism, Sacked. 

II. Commentaries. — The following are the special ex- 
egetical helps on the entire O. T. exclusively (in addi- 
tion to the Rabbinical Bibles [q. v.]), the most impor- 
tant of which we designate by an asterisk prefixed : 
Augustine, Exegetica (in Opp. iii) ; Damian us, Collec- 
tanea (in Opp. iv, 74 sq.); Antonins, Ex posit io [mys- 
tical] (in Opp. St. Francis, p. 404); Sol. ibn-Melek, 
■'S"’ (Constantinople, 1533, fob; ed. Abendana, 

n. d.; ed. Uri ben-Ap., Amst. 1661, fob; ed. D. Tartas, 
ib. 1685, fob) ; Munster, Biblia Latina [chiefly Rab- 
binical] (Basil. 1546, fob; also in the Critici Sacri) ; 
Broughton, Treatises [on various parts] (in 1 Fonts); 
*Osiander, Expositio (Tub. 1578-86, 7 vols. 4to, and 
often afterwards); Drusius, Commentarii [on most of 
the books] (at various places in parts, 1595 sq., mostly 
4to) ; also, Yet. interpret. Gnecorum fragment a (Arnob. 
162*2, 4to) ; Parens, Commentarii (in Opp. i) ; Althing, 
Commentarii [on certain parts] (in Opp. ii); Maldona- 
tus, Commentarii [on most of the books] (Par. 1643, 
fob) ; Abrain Nicolai, Pharus [dissertations] (Par. 1648, 
fob) ; Malvenda, Commentarii (Lngd. 1650, 5 vols. fob) ; I 
Anon., Adnotationes (Cantab. 1653; Amst. 1703, 8vo) ; ! 
Richardson, Observations (Lond. 1655, fob) ; Cappcl, 
Commentarii (Amst. 1689, fob) ; Burmann, Erklarung 
[Gen. to Job] (Frankf. 1709, fob; earlier in Dutch in 
parts); Jarclii (i. e. Rashi), Commcntarius (ed. Ilreit- 
haupt, Gotha, 1710, 5 vols. 4to) ; Le Clerc, Commcntarius 
(Amst. 1710 sq., 4 vols. fob); Pyle, Paraphrase (Lond. 
1717 sq., 1738,4 vols. 8vo); Patrick and Lowth, Com- 
mentary (Lond. 1738, 4 vols. fob; earlier in parts sepa- 
rately); *Michaelis, Adnotationes (Ilab 1745, 3 vols. 
4to) ; Menoche, Commentarii (Vienna, 1755, 4to) ; II ou- 
bigant, Notic (Franc. 1777, 2 vols. 4to) ; Alfonso Nicolai, 
Dissertazioni (Vcn. 1781-2, 12 vols. 8vo) ; Schulze, 
Scholia (Norimb. 1783-90, 9 vols. 8vo); Kcnnicot, Re- 
marks [on certain passages] (Oxf. 1787, 8 vo) ; Digby, 
Lectures (Dubl. 1787, 8vo) ; Orton, Exposition [practi- 
cal] (Shrewsb. 1788 ; Lond. 18*22, 6 vols. 8 vo); *Roscn- 
miiller, Scholia (Lips. 1788 sq., and several times since, 
23 vols. 8vo); Paulus, Claris (Jen. 1791-1827, 2 vols. 
8vo) ; August! and Ildpfner. Exeg. I/andb. (Lpz. 1797- 
1800, 9 pts. 8vo) ; Dc Rossi, Scholia (Parm. 1799, 8vo) ; 
Boothroyd, Notes (Pontef. 1810-16, 2 vols. 4to) ; *Hit- 
zig, Knobcl, Thenius, and others, Kurzgef. Exeg. llandb. 
(Lpz. 1833 sq. 17 pts. 8vo) ; Bdttcher, Aekretdese (Lpz. 
1833-5, 3 vols. 8vo); Holden, Expositor (Lond. 1834, 
12mo) ; *Maurer, Commcntarius (laps. 1835-8, 4 vols. 
8vo); Philippson. Erldut. [Jewish] (Lpz. 1839-56, 1858, 

3 vols. 4to) ; *Keil and Delitzscli, Commentar (Lpz. 1861 
sq.. and several editions, to be completed in about 20 
vols. 8vo ; tr. in Clark’s For. Library , Edinb. 1866 sq.). 
Sec Commentary. 

Olearius, the name of a German family renowned 
for having produced several generations of learned Prot- 
estant theologians. Thus we find, 


1. Johann Olearius (1), born at Wcsel Sept. 17, 
1546. His family name was Kvpfermann, but his father 
being an oil-manufacturer, he changed it to Olearius. 
lie studied at Dlisseldorf, Marburg, and Jena. In 
1573 he followed Hcshusius, who was, on account of 
his zeal against Calvinism, obliged to retire to Prus- 
sia. Olearius became professor at the University of 
Konigsberg. In 1577 he went to that of Hclmstadt, 
where he was in 1579 appointed professor of He- 
brew*. About that time he married the daughter of 
lleshusius. In 1601 he became superintendent at Halle, 
and taught Hebrew for some time in the gymnasium of 
that city. He died there Jan. 26, 1623. He w*rote, 
DLspututionum theologicarum pai'tes II : — Verzeichniss 
200 Calrmischer Jrrthiimer in den A nkaltischen Biichem. 

2. Gottfried Olearius (1), second son of the pre- 
ceding, was born at Halle Jan. 1, 1604. He became 
successively adjunct professor of philosophy at Witten- 
berg, pastor at Halle, and superintendent of that city, 
where he died, Feb. 20, 1685. lie wrote, Erklarung des 
Buches IJiob in 55 Predigten (Leips. 1633, 1645, 1672, 
4to): — Biblica theoretico-practica adnotata (Halle, 1676, 
4to) : — Ilomiliarum catecheticarum plus quam 700 deline - 
atio (ibid. 1680, 8vo). 

3. Johann Olearius (2), brother of Gottfried, was 
born at Halle Sept. 17, 1611. He was first pastor at 
Halle, and afterwards general superintendent at Weis- 
sonfels, where he died, April 14, 1684. His most impor- 
tant works are, Oratoria ecclesiastica methodice ador- 
nata (Halle, 1665, 8vo): — Adsertionum philologicarum 
heptas ex historia Magoruvi (Leips. 1671, 4to) : — Theo - 
logia exegetica (ibid. 1674, 8vo) : — Geistlickes Jlamlbuch 
der Kinder Gottes (ibid. 1674, 8vo) : — Biblische Erkla- 
rung (ibid. 1678-81, 5 vols. fob). 

4. Johann Gottfried Olearius, son of Gottfried, 
was born at Halle Sept. 28, 1635. After being for a while 
pastor at Halle he was appointed superintendent at Arti- 
st ad t, where he became very popular, and was so at- 
tached to the people that he declined the appointment 
of first preacher to the court at Gotha, which was offered 
him in 1689. He died at Arnstadt May 20, 1711. Be- 
sides a number of dissertations on various subjects, he 
wrote several works, the most important of which is en- 
titled Abacus patrologicus (Jena, 1673, 8vo). The 2d 
edition w*as published by his son, Johann Gottlieb, under 
the title Bibliotheca scriptorum ecclesiasticorum (ibid, 
1711, 2 vols. 4 to), with an introduction by J. F. Bud- 
dams. 

5. Johann Olearius (3), a philologist and theolo- 
gian, brother of the preceding, was born at Halle May 5, 
1639. lie became professor of Greek at Leipsic in 1664, 
and of theology in 1677. He endeavored to soften the 
theological dissensions so common at that time, which 
were often making trouble in the university. He died 
at Leipsic Aug. 6, 1713. Among his theological works 
we notice Elementa hermeneutics sacrce (Leips. 1698, 
8vo) : — Be stylo Novi Testamenti (ibid. 1668, 4to; four 
editions, the latest in 1699) : — Exercitationes philologicee 
Grcecum epistolarum dominicalium textum concernentes 
(ibid. 1672, 4to) : — Synopsis controversia ru in selectiorum 
(ibid. 1710. 8vo) : — Doctrina theologiee moralis (ibid. 
1688) : reprinted with the following work : — Introductio 
in theoloyiam casualem (ibid. 1703, fob). He was also 
one of the most active contributors to the Acta Erudi- 
torum during the first years of its publication. 

6. Johann Christopher Olearius, son of Johann 
Gottfried, was born at Halle Sept. 17, 1668. lie studied 
theology at Jena, and in 1693 came to Arnstadt, where, 
on account of his numismatic learning, he was intrusted 
with the classification of the valuable collection of coins 
of the prince of Schwarzburg. In 1736 he became super- 
intendent of .Arnstadt. He died March 31, 1747. Among 
his works we notice Historic der Stadt Arnstadt (Jena, 
1701, 8vo) : — Clericatus Schwarzburgicus (ibid. 1701, 
12mo) : — Clericatus Th u ringite p rodrom us (ibid. 1704, 
8vo) : — Ecangelischer Liedersckatz (ibid. 1705-1706, 4 
pts. 8vo): — Prof amen de Johanna papissa (Arnst. 1722, 
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8vo). He published also several editions of the Arn- 
stiidtisches Gesangbuch (ibid. 1701, 1703, 1706, 12mo; 
1737, 8vo), etc. 

7. Joiiann Gottlieb Olearius, a German jurist and 
biographer, brother of the preceding, was born at Halle 
June 22, 1684. He was professor of law at Konigsberg, 
and assessor of the criminal court. He died July 12, 
1734. He wrote, De Luthero ex juris studioso theologo 
ei Zieglero ex theologo jurisconsulto facto (Jena, 1710): 
De variis atheos convineendi methodis (ibid. 1711), etc. 

8. Gottfried Olearius (2), a German theologian 
and philologist, son of Johann Olearius (3), was born at 
Leipsic July 23, 1672. After studying at Leipsic, he 
made in 1693 a journey through England and Holland, 
and after his return was appointed, in 1709, professor of 
theology at Leipsic. He died there Nov. 13, 1715. 
Among his works we notice A nalysis logica epistohe ad 
Ebrreos , cum observaiionibus pkilologicis (Leips. 1706, 
4to) : — Observationes sacrce in Evangelium M atihcei (ibid. 
1713, 1734, 4to) : — Collegium pastorale (ibid. 1718, 4t,o) ; 
it is a series of instructions for young pastors, written 
in German. He published also a Latin translation of 
Stanley’s History of Philosophy , to which he added a 
dissertation, De Philosophia Eclectica ; and a highly es- 
teemed edition of Philostratus (ibid. 1709, fol.), with 
notes, a preface, and a Latin translation. This volume 
contains all that remains of the Greek writers who bore 
that name. See Acta Eruditorum , 1711, p. 419-424; 
1713, p. 428 sq. ; Jbchcr, A llg. Gelehrten- Lexikon ; 
Hunnius, Apologia J. G. Olearii (Dresden, 1717, 8vo) ; 
Walch, Bibl. Theolog. ; Otto, In exsequias Olearii (1747, 
fol.); Gotten, Das jetztlebende gelehrte Europa , vol. ii ; 
Decker, Kurze Fragen aus der Kirchenhistorie (Jena, 
1751), p. 9735; Wetzel, Auserlesene Theologische Bibli- 
othek, vol. xxxiii; Hirsching. Handbuch; Lipsius, Bibl. 
Numaria (Leips. 1801), vol. ii ; Erscli u. Gruber, Ency- 
klopadie ; Arnoldt, llistorie d. Konigsberger Unir. vol. ii ; 
Chauffepie', Diet. Hist. ; Niceron, Memoir es, vol. vii ; 
Hoofer, Xouv. Biog. Generate , xxxviii, 603 sq. See also 
Hallam, Literature , ii, 266 ; Mosheim. Eccles. Hist . vol. 
iii : 1 Took, Eccles. Biog. vii, 458 sq. ; Gen. Biog . Diet. s. v. 
(J. X. P.) 

O'Leary, Arthur, an Irish Roman Catholic divine 
of note, was born, near the middle of last century, at 
Cork, and educated at St. Maloes, where he became a 
Franciscan. On his' return to his native place he dis- 
tinguished himself by his open adherence to the British 
government. He persuaded his brethren to take the 
oath of allegiance ; for which and his other exertions in 
the cause of loyalty he obtained a pension, and won the 
esteem of moderate men of all parties. He afterwards 
settled in London, and officiated as principal minister 
in the Roman Catholic chapel in Soho Square. lie died 
in 1802. His addresses to the Roman Catholics of Ire- 
land, and other tracts, were collected into one volume, 
under the title Miscellaneous Tracts, Theological and 
Political (1780-1, 2 vols. 8vo: 3d ed. 1782, and often; 
N. Y. 1821, 8vo); besides which he published A Defence 
of his Conduct and Writings, in reply to t he bishop of 
Cloyne. O’Leary was an acute and spirited writer, and 
was remarkable for his powers of wit and humor. He 
engaged in controversy with Wesley also, and though 
the two divines occupied ground which kept them for- 
ever at a distance in theological views, John Wesley yet 
hesitated not to pay tribute to O’Leary, and called him 
“an arch and lively writer.” Sec Life of Rev. Arthur 
O' Leary, by England (1822, 8vo); Chalmers, Biog . Diet. 
s. v. ; Land. Gentleman's Magazine vol. lxxii. (J. II. W.) 

Oleaster, G front mo, a Portuguese Roman Catho- 
lic theologian, was born at Lisbon. Some Portuguese 
writers call him Geronimo de Azambuja, because they 
regard him as a native of that place. About 1520 he 
joined the Dominicans, and acquired great reputation 
for his proficiency in philosophy, theology, Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin. In 1545 he went to Italy, and was 
one of the theologians appointed by Juan III of Portu- 


gal to take part in the Council of Trent. After his re- 
turn he was appointed bishop of St. Thomas, in Africa, 
but declined, preferring to continue his literary labors. 
He, however, filled the office of inquisitor, and several 
others in his order. He died in 1663. Oleaster wrote, 
Commentaria in Pentafeuchum Moysi (Lisbon, 1556, fol. ; 
Antwerp, 1568, and Lyons, 1586, 1589, fol .) : — In Esaiam 
Commentaria (Paris, 1623, 1658, fol.). See Antoine de 
Sienne, Bibl. Domin. ; N. Antonio, Bibl. Ilispana A T ova ; 
Echard, Script ores ord. Prcedicat. ; Hook, Eccles. Biog. 
vii, 460. — Hoefer, Xouv. Biog. Generate , xxxviii, 607. 
(J.N.P.) 

Olesnicki, Niciiolaus, lord of Pinagom, a noted 
Polish nobleman, who figured prominently in the Ref- 
ormation movement, and decidedly leaned towards 
Protestantism, deserves a place here. In 1549 Oles- 
nicki boldly defended the right of priests to marry ; 
and a short time after he turned out the monks from 
a convent in his town, ejected the images from the 
church, and established there a public Protestant wor- 
ship, according to the tenets and rites of Geneva. Of 
course Olesnicki was persecuted by the ecclesiastical 
authorities, but his influence at court prevented severe 
punishment for a long time. Three Roman Catholic 
writers assert that the king and senate favored the pun- 
ishment of Olesnicki. but it seems unreasonable to sup- 
pose that Romish ecclesiastics would have suffered the 
offender to pass unmolested if they had dared to chas- 
tise him. Olesnicki died soon after, and thus the trou- 
ble came to a precipitate close. See Krasinski, Hist. 
Reformation in Poland, i, 160-171. (J. 11. W.) 

Olevianus, Caspar, one of the founders of the 
Reformed Church of Germany, the co-laborer of Ursinus 
(q. v.), and one of the compilers of the Heidelberg Cate- 
chism, was born Aug. 10, 1536, near Treves. II is family 
name was derived from Olewig , his native village. Hi3 
father was a baker, but a man highly esteemed by his 
contemporaries. Thus they honored him with the dig- 
nity of mayor and senator. Caspar’s early education 
was obtained in his native town. In his fifteenth year 
he was sent to Paris to study law. At the schools of 
that city and of Orleans and Bourges he spent seven 
years. In 1557 he obtained the degree of doctor of 
laws at Bourges. During his studies in France he be- 
came acquainted with the Reformed theology, and im- 
bibed both its principles and spirit. In 1558 he went 
to Geneva to study theology, and while in Switzerland 
entered into intimate association with the celebrated 
Reformers Calvin, Beza, Farel, Bullinger, and Martyr, 
enjoying the privilege of sitting with them at the ta- 
ble; and, what was much more important to him, he 
became acquainted, bv personal knowledge and experi- 
ence, with the condition and workings of the Presbv- 
terial Church at Geneva, then in an extraordinarily 
flourishing state. He spoke warmly to his esteemed 
teacher, Calvin, concerning the quiet desire of many in 
Treves towards the Reformation, and induced Calvin, in 
1558, to write to two members of the council, Otto Seele 
and Peter Sierk, who were known to be secretly well 
disposed towards the evangelical movement, to exhort 
and encourage them to take a more open and decided 
stand in favor of the spread of their faith, without heed- 
ing too much the unavoidable danger which such a 
course seemed necessarily to involve. True to his for- 
mer vow, the fiery youth, Olevianus, then only twenty- 
three years of age, returned to Treves, and commenced 
his ministry there early in the year 1559. He was 
greeted in the most friendly manner, and immediately 
received an appointment as teacher of Latin in a school 
which had at that time become almost extinct. His 
province was to explain the dialectics of Melancthon, 
then in vogue over the whole of Germany. In the 
course of his duties he took occasion frequently to make 
use of such examples as would serve quietly, and with- 
out awakening suspicion or prejudice, to instil evangel- 
ical truth into the minds of his pupils. Owing to the 
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limited knowledge of his scholars, he could make but 
poor progress by teaching in Latin ; but he began, with 
more success, in the German language to teach them 
from the catechism. Although not then an ecclesiastic, 
but only a layman, he ventured even publicly in his 
schoolroom to deliver an earnest and decidedly evan- 
gelical sermon on justification by faith alone, in which 
he indulged in strictures especially upon the prominence 
given to saints, and also in reference to the mass and 
processions. In this he met with the approbation of 
many in the town; yet there were also numerous and 
strong voices raised against it. He was immediately 
forbidden to preach in his school, but he neverthe- 
less continued to preach in the Jacob’s church, with 
ever increasing attendance upon his discourses ; and 
before long nearly half of the town declared themselves 
decidedly in favor of the Reformation. The elector 
Frederick, of the Palatinate, and the count palatine 
Wolfgang, of Zweibriicken, sent superintendent Freis- 
berg, of Zweibriicken, to Tours for a short time to sus- 
tain Olevianus, and assist in carrying forward the quick- 
ly formed young congregation ; but very soon the arch- 
bishop of Treves succeeded in forcing the inhabitants 
into submission. The Lutheran citizens, as they were 
called, were glad to escape punishment, in body and 
soul, as “seditious traitors, instigators of incendiary 
movements and murder,” and to obtain permission to 
emigrate to the nearest evangelical Palatinate districts, 
Trarbach and Beldenz, on the Mosel. The twelve 
principal movers in reformatory interests, among 
them Olevianus, were sent to prison, from which they 
were only delivered, after a confinement of ten weeks, 
through the influence of the neighboring evangelical 
princes and the city of Strasburg, under the condition 
of a heavy fine and immediate banishment from the 
city. Still there were left in Treves, after the first 
emigration and banishment, three hundred evangelical 
Christians. These, however, refusing to recant, were 
also soon after driven from the town. Not until 1817 
(consequently only after a space of 248 years) was an 
evangelical service held in Treves. Latterly its popu- 
lation has somewhat increased, though there is little 
probability that it will ever recover its ancient fame 
and importance. 

Olevianus, of course, did not find it very difficult to 
occupy his time elsewhere. He was asked for from 
many quarters, but he preferred the university town of 
Heidelberg, whither he went as court preacher and 
professor of philosophy, and where he rendered, in 
15G0 and in the following years, great services to the 
Reformed theology. In connection with Ursinus, he 
prepared the Heidelberg Catechism, and afterwards the 
Palatinate Liturgy. Indeed, Olevianus labored with 
the greatest zeal for the complete organization of the 
Church in the Palatinate, entertaining well-grounded 
hopes that it might become a nursery of pure doctrine 
for the whole of Germany. He turned his attention 
especially to the calling of competent preachers and 
teachers, of whom there was yet a pressing need ; and 
scarcely was he a quarter of a year in Heidelberg when 
he wrote to Calvin, requesting him to send over the 
Order and Discipline of the Church at Geneva, that he 
might lay them before the consistory for examination 
and adoption, which, in regard to Church government, 
favored his views. Calvin with great cheerfulness sent 
him the outlines of the Genevan Church polity, to- 
gether with many valuable suggestions in regard to 
it. The Genevan Reformer especially recommended to 
Olevianus the temperate and prudent introduction of 
this Church order, because he as well as Beza feared 
the impetuosity and enthusiasm of this spirited youth. 
Olevianus, however, did not at once succeed in intro- 
ducing a fully self-sustaining order of discipline, en- 
tirely independent of the civil power. Rather, he had 
to be satisfied with constituting synods of ministers, 
without elders, and arranging matters so that — agreea- 
bly to the questions eighty-one to eighty-tive of the 


Heidelberg Catechism, and in accordance with the Pa- 
latinate Church, of which he was, without doubt, the 
principal author — the necessity of ecclesiastical Chris- 
tian discipline, to be administered by the congregation, 
or those ordained and authorized for that purpose, was 
meantime at least acknowledged ; while as yet, how- 
ever, no independent presbyters or boards of elders were 
actually established for the administration of discipline. 
The power of discipline, for the time being, remained 
entirely in the hands of the civil authorities, as a kind 
of politico-moral regulation. In 15G7 a circumstance 
occurred which became the occasion of materially ad- 
vancing into favor the views of Olevianus in regard to 
Church government. A man of the name of Withers, 
an Englishman, and a rigid Calvinist, excited a discus- 
sion about the necessity of the exercise of Church dis- 
cipline by the ministry and presbytery, “even against 
the prince,” and thus occasioned a vehement controversy 
on this vital question of the Reformed Church. In this 
discussion Olevianus took sides against his dear friend, 
professor Erastus, a learned and pious Swiss physician, 
who adhered to the Zwinglian doctrine of the union of 
Church and State. Still, after a while, the views and 
demands of Olevianus prevailed with the elector; and 
in 1570, though not without violent protest from the 
opposing party, the elector instituted presbyters in every 
congregation, intrusting to them expressly and indepen- 
dently the administration of the Church government 
and exercise of discipline, in which arrangement, how- 
ever, the individual members of the presbytery, who, 
from their principal vocation, were called censors, were 
in no case to be elected by single congregations, but 
were appointed for life by the higher judicatories. 
Thus were the desires of Olevianus in regard to this 
important matter realized, and his labors crowned with 
success. The fruits which this arrangement yielded are 
thus stated in a funeral sermon by Tossantis: “Every 
one must acknowledge that there now exists in Heidel- 
berg and in the entire Palatinate order, quietness, and 
a Christian-like state of things very different from what 
has been prevailing during several years past.” After 
the death of the elector ( 1 57 G) , and the immediate rein- 
statement into the Palatinate, by force, of the Lutheran 
doctrine and customs by his son Ludwig, Olevianus was 
suspended from his office of pastor and professor, for- 
bidden all conversation and correspondence with the 
learned, and prohibited from holding any private as- 
semblies in his own house, and was put under arrest. 
The great reformer now removed to Berleburg, and in 
1584 took up his abode at Herborn. Yet these years, 
spent away from the centres of theological controversy 
and discussion, were by no means years of recreation and 
rest to the hoary Christian. Most earnestly and zeal- 
ously was he all these years occupied in the propagation 
of the Reformed doctrine, especially in Wittgenstein and 
Nassau, until death put an end to his labors of love, 
March 15, 1587. As a reformer, the efficiency of Olevi- 
anus consisted principally in his successful preaching, 
and in the excellent and well-adapted order and gov- 
ernment which he introduced into the Church. His 
talents and his taste indicated that his vocation was 
rather in this sphere than in that of author, or even 
theological professor. It was his labor and intiuence 
that accomplished the introduction of the presbvterian 
form of Church government and discipline into the Pa- 
latinate, first applied by Calvin to the Church in Ge- 
neva ; extending and perfecting the system, however, 
so as to include the government of the Church by syn- 
ods. Thus Olevianus exerted a most important influ- 
ence in giving shape and character to the Reformation; 
receiving and introducing ideas of government which 
have not only since been widely adopted by Scotch, 
English, and Irish Presbyterians, but which have con- 
fessedly entered into the peculiar republican principles 
of our American civil government. What writings he 
has left belong principally to preparations for the Heidel- 
berg Catechism (q.v.), and such as were published in its 
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defence or explanation. Around it, as in the case of 
Ursinus, his laurels will be perennially green ; and, as 
being one of its authors, lie will be longest and most 
gratefully remembered by the lie formed Church. See 
Sudhoff, Olerianus ’ uml U r sinus* Leben und Schriften 
(Elberfeld, 1857); Adam, Yitie Germ. Theol. p. 59G sq.; 
Herzog, Real-Encyklopadie , x, 604; Harbaugh, Fathers 
of the German Ref. Ch. i, 246-261 ; Ilagenbach, Voter it. 
Begr under der Ref Kirche, vol. viii (Klberf. 1857, 8vo) ; 
id. Kirchengesch. vol. iii ; A mer. Presbyt . Rev. July, 18G3, 
p. 375; Corwin, Man. Ref Ch. p. 171 sq. ; Schrockh, 
Kirchengesch. seit der Ref. v, 182 sq. (II. 11.) 

Oley, Barnabas, a learned English divine of con- 
siderable note, was born at Thorp, near Waketield, about 
the opening of the 17th century, lie was educated at 
Cambridge; was proctor of the university in 1G35, and 
afterwards president of Clare Hall. lie was vicar of 
Great Gransden, in Huntingdonshire, lifty-three years, 
and a considerable benefactor to the parish, as appears 
from an inscription in that church. After suffering 
much by the Rebellion, he was in 1GG0 restored to his 
fellowship and vicarage, and on Sept. 4 of that year was 
installed prebendary of Worcester. In 1G79 he was 
promoted to the archdeaconry of Ely. This dignity he 
afterwards voluntarily resigned, in his great humility 
not thinking himself sufficient to discharge the duty of 
it; which corrects a mistake of Mr. Woods (Fast. Oxon. 
vol. ii, col. 850, 1st ed.) that I>r. Taywell succeeded in 
the archdeaconry on Mr. Oley’s decease; for it was on 
his resignation. Oley died Feb. 20, 1G85. lie published 
the works of Dr. Thomas Jackson, and Herbert’s Country 
Parson. See Hook, Eccles. Biog. vii, 4GI. 

Olga, St., a noted saint of the Russian Chureh, was 1 
by birth of very humble, descent, but became grand 
princess of Russia as the w ife of the duke Igor of Kiev. 
This prince, having undertaken an expedition against 
Constantinople, which proved unsuccessful, was slain 
on his return to his own dominions, and his widow Olga 
thereupon assumed the government in his stead, and for 
many years governed -with much prudence and success. 
Having resigned the government to her son, Vratislav, 
about the year 952, she repaired to Constantinople, 
where she was baptized by the patriarch Theophilaktes, 
and received into the Church, assuming at baptism the 
name of Helena , in honor of St. Helena, mother of Con- 
stantine. She returned to Russia, and labored with 
much zeal for the propagation of her new creed; but 
she failed in her attempt to induce her son, Swiinto- 
slav, to embrace Christianity. Her grandson, Vladi- 
mir, having married Chrysoberga, the sister of the em- 
perors of Constantinople, Basil and Constantine, was 
baptized in the year 988 ; but Olga did not live to en- 
joy this gratification, having died in 978, or, according 
to other authorities, as early as 970. As the first Chris- 
tian grand princess, she was canonized after her death, 
and she has come to be held in high veneration in the 
Russian Church. Her festival falls on July 21. The 
practice of venerating her appears to date from the 
early period of the Russian Church, before the schism 
between the Eastern and Western churches. In the 
Latin Church her name is not to be found in the cata- 
logue of the saints. How important is her relation to 
Russian Church history Gibbon (Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire, v, 435 sq.) has well pointed out. 
A female, perhaps of the basest origin, who could re- 
venge the death and assume the sceptre of her husband 
Igor, must have been endowed with those active vir- 
tues which command the fear and obedience of barba- 
rism. In a moment of foreign and domestic peace she 
sailed from Kiev for Constantinople, where in the sac- 
rament of baptism she received the venerable name of 
the empress Helena. After her return to Kiev and Nov- 
gorod, she firmly persisted in her new religion ; but her 
labors in the propagation of the Gospel were not attended 
with success, and both her family and nation adhered 
with obstinacy or indifference to the religion of their fa- 


thers. Yet the lessons and examples of the pious Olga 
had made a deep though secret impression on the minds 
of her son and people. See Neander, Church History, 
iii, 328; Gieseler, Church History, ii, 231 ; Kurtz, Lehr- 
bach der Kirchengeschichte , 5,211; Strahl, Gesch. d. Russ. 
Kirche, p. 51 sq.; Nestor, Annals (in Sehlozer’s transL), 

v, 58 sq.; Karamsin, Gesch. d. Russ. Reichs, i, 13G sq.; 

Duncan, Hist, of Russia, p. 4G, 47. (J. H. W.) 

Oliba of Vic, a French prelate, was born in the 
latter part of the 10th century. I lis father, who was 
also called Oliba or Oliva, was count of Cerdagne and 
Besaln. Abandoning to his older brothers, Bernard and 
Guifroi, the estates of Besalu and Cerdagne, young Oliba 
became a monk, and in 1009 was appointed abbe of 
Ripol, as well as of St. Michel de Cusan, in the diocese 
of Elne. In 1019 we see him at the same time abbe of 
Ripol, of Lusan, and bishop of Ansone, or of Vic, then 
belonging to the see of Narbonne, in Spain. Oliba died 
in 1047. AH agree in praising his conduct as a bishop 
and an abbe. He was a powerful prelate; learned, dis- 
creet, a skilful and vigilant administrator. Several years 
before his death he abdicated the bishopric of Vic. The 
IJistoire Litteraire, which counts him among the num- 
ber of French writers, mentions several letters of Oliba, 
published by Baluze in his Appendice to the Marca 
Hispanica, upon statutes, and a treatise upon the Cycle 
Pascal , which is unpublished. See Gallia Christ, vol. 

vi, col. 1098 ; Hist. Litter, de la France, \ ii, 5GG. — Hocfer, 
Nouv. Biog. Generate, xxxviii, G13. 

Olibanum. See Frankincense. 

Olier, Jean Jacques, a distinguished French Ro- 
man Catholic theologian, noted as a Lazarist, was born 
at Paris Sept. 20, 1G08. He studied in his native city, 
and in the Jesuit college of Lyons, the College of Har- 
court, and the Sorbonne. He became successively prior 
of the Trinity of Clisson, in the diocese of Nantes, abbot 
of Pebrac, and honorary canon of Brioude in 1G26; and 
finally prior of Bazainville, in the diocese of Chartres. 
On his return from a journey to Rome he became inti- 
mately acquainted with Vincent de Paul. Ordained 
priest, March 21, 1G33, Olier associated himself with 
other priests, and they went as missionaries through 
the provinces of Auvergne and Velav. While he 
was travelling through Brittany, his reputation was 
so great that Louis XIII, at the request of cardinal 
Richelieu, appointed him coadjutor of Henry Clausse, 
bishop of Chalons-sur-Marne ; but Olier, who contem- 
plated forming a seminary for the education of priests, 
declined the olfice. Guided by the advice of Coudren, 
he founded a first establishment at Vaugirard, near 
Paris, in Jan., 1G42, in which he was assisted by able 
clerical teachers. This little community, numbering at 
first but three members, soon increased to twenty, and 
many of these associates rose in due time to the highest 
stations in the Church. But this was not his only la- 
bor. The parish of St. Sulpice, in Paris, subject to the 
abbot of St. Germain des Pre's, was then a centre of im- 
morality and licentiousness; Olier was chosen to reform 
it, and, although he had but little hope of success, he 
assumed the charge Aug. 10, 1642, still continuing to 
direct the seminary. Aided by some of his priests from 
Vaugirard, he succeeded in his undertaking in Paris, 
and his parish became one of the most regular in the 
city. Duelling was then a common practice. Olier 
undertook to form an association of the bravest among 
the nobles who would bind themselves never to give or 
accept a challenge, and never to act as seconds in an en- 
counter. This bold plan succeeded, and at the head of 
those who took the vow on the day of Pentecost, 1651, 
were marshal de Fabert and the marquis of Fenelon, both 
renowned duellists. This step created great excitement, 
and was warmly approved by marshals d’Estre'es,Schom- 
berg, de Plessis-Praslin, and de Villerov. In the mean 
time the number of priests in his seminary having great- 
ly increased, Olier divided them into two societies — the 
Congregation of St. Sulpice, who retained charge of the 
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seminary, for which they received a charter in Nov., 
11545. and the Community of the Priests of the Parish, 
who governed the Church affairs; the two divisions, 
however, continued to form but one body. In 1655 
Olier, together with his successor, Le Ragois de Breton - 
villiers, laid the corner-stone of the church of St. Sul- 
pice, which still exists. Besides this chief establish- 
ment of his, Olier became the founder of provincial 
seminaries at Clermont, Le Puy, Viviers, and Bourg St. 
Andeol ; and an offshoot of his congregation was planted 
even in the French colony of Montreal, in Canada. 
He also organized a number of charitable societies, 
schools, and orphan asylums. His labors and austerities 
brought on severe infirmities, which abridged his life. 
He died April 2, 1657. Bossuet calls him “ virum prae- 
stantissimum ac sanctitatis odore florentem.” lie is eu- 
logized by Fenelon as “ vir traditus gratiae Dei, et plane 
apostolieus and in a letter from the assembly of the 
clergy to pope Clement XII we find him extolled as 
“eximium sacerdotem, insigne cleri nostri decus et or- 
namentum.” Olier left a number of writings, chiefly 
practical, which have often been reprinted. See Vie de 
M. Olier , Fondateur du Seminaire de St. Sulpice (Paris, 
1853, 8vo) ; Jervis, / list, of the Church of France, i, 330- 
332; Iloefer, Nouv. Biog. Generate, xxxviii, 615-617. 
(J. H.W.) 

Olin, Stephen, D.D., LL.D., one of the most not- 
ed of American divines, and an educator highly es- 
teemed in his day, was a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. lie was born in Leicester, Vermont, 
March 2, 1797, and was the oldest son of llenry Olin, 
who was at different times judge of the supreme court 
of Vermont, member of Congress, and lieutenant-gover- 
nor. Stephen Olin graduated at Middlebury College, the 
valedictorian of his class, and was pronounced by one 
of the professors “ the ripest scholar who had ever come 
before him to be examined for a degree.” As his health 
was injured by severe study, he was advised to go to 
South Carolina, where he was elected principal of Tab- 
ernacle Academy, Abbeville District. There he was 
converted, and soon after began to preach the Gospel. 
In 1824 he was admitted to the South Carolina Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and stationed 
in Charleston, where he ministered during the summer 
months, in connection with another preacher, to four 
large congregations, including three thousand slaves. 
He had the happiness of receiving two hundred of these 
into the Church, and between forty and fifty white per- 
sons. II is coadjutor being absent, these excessive la- 
bors proved too exhausting, and he was obliged to go 
to the North. In July, 1826, he was appointed professor 
of English literature in the University of Georgia, lie 
entered upon the duties of his chair Jan. 1, 1827. and re- 
tained his position for seven years, in bad health most 
of the time; “nevertheless he was a brilliant professor, 
and has left the impress of his mode of instruction on the 
institution to this day.” In 1827 he was married to Miss 
Bostick, of Milledgeville, Ga., who died in Naples, Italy, 
in 1839. In 1832 he was elected president of Randolph 
Macon College, Virginia. He at first declined, but was 
subsequently induced to aceept the position, upon which 
he entered March 5, 1834, when he delivered his inau- 
gural address, and it was said that the prosperity the 
college enjoyed during his administration was mainly 
due to his exertions and controlling influence. The 
years from 1837 to 1841 he passed in an extended tour 
in Europe and the East; and the fruits of his observa- 
tion in the latter region have appeared in two excellent 
volumes, Travels in Egypt, Petrea, and the Holy Land 
(N. V. 1843), and a posthumous work, entitled Greece 
and the Golden Horn. This account of Egypt was said 
to be “the best, on the whole, in the language.” In 
Petra he discovered some very interesting monuments 
of the ancient civilization of that wonderful city, which 
had been overlooked by all previous travellers. 

In his Travels Dr. Olin spoke of “a broken arch, sup- 
posed to be the remains of an ancient bridge connecting 


the Temple with Mount Zion, as having been known to 
Air. Cathcrwood and other travellers and residents.” 
For this he was charged (in the Forth A merican Review 
for October, 1813) with plagiarism, and with doing great 
injustice to Dr. Robinson, who in his Biblical Researches, 
the Bibliotheca Sacra, and elsewhere, claimed to have 
been the discoverer of this interesting monument, and 
especially to have been, so far as he knew and believed, 
the first to reeognise in this fragment of an arch the re- 
mains of the bridge spoken of by Josephus. The con- 
troversy with Dr. Robinson which ensued, and which ap- 
peared in the N. Y. Commercial Advertiser and in the 
Christian Advocate for 1844-1845, contained an unqual- 
ified denial of the charge of plagiarism, sustained in the 
most important point by the testimony of two mission- 
aries of the American Board, whose letters made all 
further words superfluous. The Rev. Cyrus Ilamlin 
wrote from Bebek. near Constantinople: “1 read Dr. 
Robinson’s note in the North American of July with 
profound surprise, being confident that I had heard Mr. 
Homes affirm that he informed Dr. Robinson of the ex- 
istence of that arch as a remnant of the bridge spoken 
of by Josephus. I immediately addressed a note to Air. 
Homes, which with the reply I forward to you.” Mr. 
Homes wrote : “ In 1837, while residing several months 
at Jerusalem, 1 discovered one day with surprise in the 
obscure part of the city where it is situated the remains 
of the arch, and fancied that it had never obtained, so 
far as I knew, the notice of any traveller. ... In the 
spring of 1838, at the time of a missionary council in 
Jerusalem, 1 had the pleasure of meeting I)r. Robinson. 
We were all anxious to show Dr. Robinson all the no- 
ticeable places in Jerusalem which might possibly sug- 
gest to him facts regarding its ancient topography. 
One forenoon 1 eagerly told Dr. Robinson of the exist- 
ence of this now famous arch, and from his surprise and 
awakened interest it was evident he had never heard 
of it before. And before he went to see it, 1 remarked 
to him on the probability that it was the bridge men- 
tioned in history as going from the Temple to Mount 
Zion.” Mr. Hamlin further writes: “Mr. Homes has 
shown me the journal of his residence in Syria, and 
under date of May, 1837, among a number of things 
noted as worthy of special examination is this brief 
minute, ‘ The bridge crossing from Mount Zion to Mount 
Moriah .’ The entry was made at the time when he 
first began to regard the arch as a remnant of that 
bridge, and that was nearly one year previous to Dr. 
Robinson's visit to Jerusalem . He afterwards visited it 
repeatedly, sometimes in connection with travellers ; and 
when Dr. Robinson arrived in Jerusalem, he brought 
it to his notice as a remnant of the bridge spoken of by 
Josephus.” An incorrect allusion to this controversy in 
Allibone’s Biographical Dictionary renders a full state- 
ment of the facts important. 

In 1842 Dr. Olin was elected president of the Wes- 
leyan University, which office he continued to fill until 
his death. This high school became under Dr. Olin’s 
administration the best of the Methodist connection, 
and at once took its place beside the foremost and oldest 
of the New England colleges. True it lacked the money 
which the others had to supply all their wants, but so 
untiring was Dr. Olin in his efforts to make the Wes- 
leyan University a power in the land that, notwith- 
standing all the embarrassments surrounding him and 
all the opposition facing him, he yet gathered about him 
a faculty inferior to none other in the country. Indeed, 
while Dr. Olin was a wonderful preacher, combining af- 
fluence of thought, overwhelming earnestness of feel- 
ing, and physical power of delivery to a degree unri- 
valled in his time; and while his intellect was of ex- 
traordinary sweep and power; while morally his life 
was a perpetual struggle after the highest ordeal — he 
longed to be like Christ ; and while his printed sermons 
have the grand reach of Chalmers, with the practical 
directness of application which has recently been so 
much admired in Robertson; it is nevertheless to be 
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insisted upon that it was not as a preacher and philos- 
opher that I)r. Olin should take first rank, but rather as 
an educator. As the head of a university he was truly 
in his own place — a veritable king of men; none who 
came near him failed to acknowledge the supremacy of 
his great nature; none of his students, whose concep- 
tions of the powers and duties of humanity were ele- 
vated by their personal contact with him, failed to be 
impressed with their duty towards the world into which 
they launched out from college. In 1843 Dr. Olin mar- 
ried Miss Julia M. Lynch, daughter of Judge Lynch, of 
New York. Dr. Olin was elected delegate to the General 
Conferences of 1844 and 1852, and delegate from the New 
York and New England Conferences to the first meeting 
of the Evangelical Alliance in London, 1846. lie was 
a contributor to the Wesleyan Journal , the Christian A ti- 
ro cate and Journal , and the Methodist Quarterly Review. 
He died at Middletown, Conn., Aug. 16, 1851. Two 
volumes of Sermons , Lectures , and Addresses were pub- 
lished at New York in 1852. In 1853 these were fol- 
lowed by his Life and Letters, edited by Mrs. Olin, and 
enriched by the valuable contributions of his friends. 

“Dr. Olin was a man of remarkable organization. 
His physical and mental proportions were alike gigan- 
tic. His intellect was of that imperial rank to which 
but few of the sons of men can lay claim. At once 
acute, penetrating, and profound, it lacked none of the 
elements of true mental greatness. We have known 
many men far superior to him in acquired learning; but 
for breadth and comprehensiveness of range, for vigor 
and richness of thought, for fertility and abundance of 
invention, we have never met his equal. . . . But grand 
as was Dr. Olin’s intellectual being, his moral life was 
still grander. So overshadowing, indeed, was its maj- 
esty, that we can hardly contemplate any portion of his 
nature apart from it. . . . With such qualities of mind and 
heart, it is not wonderful that he was pre-eminent as a 
preacher. In overmastering power in the pulpit, we 
doubt whether living he had a rival, or dying has left 
his like among men” (Rev. Dr. McClintock, in Methodist 
Quarterly , Oct. 1851, p. 652). “ He had the real celes- 

tial fire of sacred oratory. lie had great power of in- 
sight and logic; but his chief strength lay in the en- 
kindling and electric energy of his sympathetic and 
emotional nature. The great truths which his intellect 
issued were effective because they were borne on the 
glowing and irresistible stream of his sensibilities” (A r ew- 
Englander , xii, 124-151 ). “ His character — moral, social, 
and intellectual — was throughout of the noblest style. 
In the first respect he was pre-eminent for the two 
chief virtues of true religion — charity and humility. . . . 
The original powers of his mind were, however, his great 
distinction. These, like his person, were all colossal in 
grasp and strength, with the dignity which usually at- 
tends them ; a comprehensive faculty of generalization, 
which felt independent of details, but presented in over- 
whelming logic grand summaries of t hought. This com- 
prehensiveness, combined with energy of thought, was 
the chief mental characteristic of the man. Under the 
inspiration of the pulpit it often, ami indeed usually be- 
came syblime. . . . Ever and anon passages of overwhelm- 
ing force were uttered, before which the whole assembly 
seemed to bow, not so much in admiration of the man, 
as in homage to the mighty truth. Such passages were 
usually not poetic, for he was remarkably chary of his 
imagery ; but they were ponderous with thought ; they 
were often stupendous conceptions, such as you would 
imagine a Sanhedrim of archangels might listen to un- 
covered of their golden crowns” (Rev. Dr. Stevens, in 
the Methodist Quarterly for July, 1852). “ \Yc do not 

hesitate,” says the Rev. Dr. Wiglitman, of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, “to express our conviction 
that, with the pre-eminent qualifications he possessed 
for influencing young men, for wielding aright the po- 
tent instrumentalities belonging to the professor’s chair, 
aided by the power which gave his sermons a baptism 
of fire when occasionally he was able to preach. Dr. Olin 


did more for the Church than if he had even worn the 
mitre. We never knew a professor or president half so 
idolized by his students, one half so fitted to impress the 
great lineaments of his own character on the susceptible 
minds of young men, or so qualified to bring the vital 
spirit of religion into all the agencies and appliances of 
education. Ilis work was marked out by Providence; 
he was sustained in it until the mission of his life closed.” 
“In the intimate blending of logical argument with fiery 
feeling, he was more like what we know Demosthenes 
to have been than any speaker we have ever listened 
to; and his power (as was the case with the great Athe- 
nian orator) did not consist in any single quality — in 
force of reasoning, or fire of imagination, or heat of 
declamation — but in all combined. . . . The printed ser- 
mons are vigorous, massive, and powerful to a degree 
unsurpassed in modern literature, unless perhaps by 
Chalmers and Robert Hall ; but they are yet a very in- 
adequate representation of the living preacher” (Rev. 
Dr. McClintock, in Meth. Quar. Rev. xxxvi, 9, 33). 
See, besides his Life and Letters mentioned above, Fish, 
Pulpit Eloquence , ii, 5, 27 ; Biographical Sketches of 
Methodists ; Gorrie, Lives of Methodist Ministers, p. 383 ; 
Southej'n Literary Messenger, i, 15; Sherman, Sketches 
of New England Methodism, p. 414 ; Meth. Qu. Rev. July, 
1852, p. 430, 477 ; Jan. 1854, p. 9; Oct. 1853, p. 600. 

Olindo, Martino de, a Spanish architect, flour- 
ished in the 16th century. According to Milizia, he 
erected the parochial church of Liria, of which the 
lower story has four Doric columns on pedestals, with 
niches, statues, and bas-reliefs; the second story has the 
same number of Corinthian columns ; the third story has 
two fluted twisted columns, with a statue of St. Michael 
in the centre. Olindo also completed the monastery of 
St. Miguel at Valencia, begun by Cobarrubias. See 
Spooner, Biog. Ilist. of the Fine Arts, ii, 627. 

Oliva, a noted Italian Jesuit, who rose to the first 
dignity in the brotherhood, was descended from a noble 
family of Genoa, where his grandfather and uncle had 
been respectively doge of the republic. He was born 
near the opening of the 17th century. After entering 
the Jesuitical order he taught for some time, and was 
so well appreciated that he was given the rectorate of a 
Jesuit college at Rome. He was an intimate friend of 
pope Alexander VII, and when general Nickel was de- 
prived of his office, pope Innocent X, also his friend, 
pointed to Oliva as the proper person for Nickel’s 
place. The Jesuits made haste to secure Oliva, as they 
too believed him “a chief according to their hearts.” 
In 1664 he was finally elevated to the generalship of 
the order, and the immense political importance which 
the society acquired under his government proved that 
they had made a wise choice (see Nicolini, p. 322). 
Personally Oliva was not a favorite. He kept himself 
at a great distance from the inferior brethren of the order, 
and seldom condescended to give an audience. He 
spent a great part of his time in the delicious villa near 
Albano, where he occupied himself with the cultivation 
of the rarest exotics. When at Rome he retired to the 
novitiate of St. Andrea. He never went out on foot. 
He lived in a most sumptuously and elegantly adorned 
apartment, enjoying the pleasures of a table furnished 
with the most select delicacies. lie was only studious 
of enjoying the position he held, and the power he had 
obtained. Reserving for his particular attention mat- 
ters of political importance, lie left the affairs of the 
society to the entire management of subordinate offi- 
cials. But it must by no means be inferred that Oliva 
failed to attract notice or to strengthen his order. The 
political importance which the Jesuits acquired then 
was due almost wholly to Oliva’s personal efforts. He 
maintained a correspondence which extended to almost 
all the monarehs of Europe, in which indeed he showed 
himself a consummate politician, and deeply engaged in 
most serious and important affairs. Oliva died in 1681, 
and was succeeded by Noyelle (q. v.). See Nicolini, 
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Hist, of the Jtsntfs, p. 320-325; Steiumetz, Hist, of the 
Jesuits , vol. ii ; Ranke, Hist, of the Papacy , ii, 247 sq. 
(J.Il.W.) 

Oliva, Alessandro, a distinguished Italian Ro- 
man Catholic prelate, noted also as a prominent member 
of the monastic order, was born at Sassoferato in 1408, 
of poor parents. When three years old he fell into the 
water, and was taken out for dead ; but, being carried by 
his mother into the church of the Holy Virgin, he recov- 
ered wonderfully, or, according to the papists, miracu- 
lously. lie was now dedicated by his parents to the 
service of the Church, and when yet but a youth was 
admitted among the Augustinian monks. lie studied 
at Rimini, Bologna, and Pcrusa, in which last place he 
was first made professor of philosophy, and afterwards 
appointed to teach divinity. At length he was chosen 
provincial, and some time after accepted, not without 
reluctance, the post of solicitor-general of his order. 
This office obliged him to go to Rome, where his learn- 
ing and virtue became greatly admired, notwithstand- 
ing that he took all possible methods, out of extreme 
humility, to keep at a distance from papal notice. The 
cardinal of Tarentum, the protector of his order, could 
not prevail upon him to engage in any of the public 
disputations, where everybody wished to see a man of 
his great erudition : however, as he was a sublime the- 
ologian and a most eloquent orator, he attracted pub- 
lic attention by whatever he wrote and whenever he 
preached. He appeared in the pulpits of the principal 
cities in Italy, as Rome, Naples, Venice, Bologna, Flor- 
ence, Mantua, and Ferrara; was elected first vicar-gen- 
eral, and then general of his order, in 1459; and at last 
created cardinal, in 14G0, by pope Pius II. This learned 
pontiff gave Oliva afterwards the bishopric of Camerino, 
and made use of his abilities on several occasions. Oli- 
va died shortly after at Tivola, where the court of 
Rome then resided, in 14G3. lie wrote, De Ckristi ortu 
Sermones centum: — De ccena cum apostolus facta : — De 
peccato in Spiritum Sanctum: — Orationes eleyantes. (J. 
II. W.) 

Oliva, Fernan Perez de, a noted Spanish mor- 
alist, was born in Cordova about 1492. His father, who 
himself cultivated letters, educated him with much 
care. At twelve he was studying in the University of 
Salamanca; whence he went to Alcala, then to Paris, 
and finally to Rome, where, under the protection of his 
uncle, attached to the court of Leo X, he enjoyed all 
the advantages that the capital of the Christian world 
could offer. On the death of his uncle he was proposed 
to occupy the place thus left vacant; but he preferred 
to return to Paris, where he gave public lessons dur- 
ing three years. Pope Adrian VI, informed of the suc- 
cess of Oliva, endeavored to attract him to Rome. The 
love of country prevailed with the young Spaniard, 
who returned to Salamanca, and was one of the founders 
of the college of the Archbishop in 1528. He taught 
moral philosophy, and became the rector of the college. 
ShortIj r after having attained this elevated position he 
died, in 1530, though still a young man — a great loss to 
letters. Oliva had seen with what success Italian 
writers had, in imitation of the Latins, composed works 
in prose, and he regretted that in Spain the Latin was 
still the language for moral and philosophical discus- 
sions; he employed the Castilian tongue in a dialogue 
On the Dignity of Man. He also wrote several didactic 
discourses On the Faculties of the Mind and their Use, 
etc., and a discourse which he pronounced in Salamanca 
as candidate for the chair of moral philosophy. The 
historian Morales, his nephew, assures us that in all 
these treatises Oliva designed to give models of the 
power and rcsonrccs of the Spanish tongue. His exam- 
ple was promptly followed by writers of merit — Sedeno, 
Salazar, Luis Mcxia, Navarra; but none equalled for 
force and expression the first part of the dialogue On the 
Dignity of Man. All the works of Oliva were published 
for the first time by his nephew, Ambrosio de Morales 


(Cordova, 1585, 4to) ; they were reprinted (Madrid, 1787, 
2 vols. 12mo). The Inquisition held them until after 
correction. See Razionamento que hiro en Salamanca, 
in the Works of Oliva; Rezabal y Ugarte, Biblioteca de 
los Escritores que han sido individuos de los seis Cole - 
gios Mayores (Madrid, 1805, 4to), p. 239, etc.; Nicolas 
Antonio, Bibliotheca JJispana nova ; Ticknor, Hist, of 
Spanish Literature , ii, 8 sq., GG; iii, 401. (J. II. W.) 

Olive (r.^j, za'yith, probably from to be pleas- 
ant, said esp. of odors; or, as Gesenius supposes, from 
nriT, to shine, from the gloss of the oil; Gr. t\aia, i. e. 
oil-tree. The Ileb. name is essentially found in all the 
kindred languages — the Arabic, Syriac, Ethiopic, and 
Coptic; comp, the Spanish azeyte, oil). 

The olive-tree is one of the chief vegetable products 
of Palestine, and an important source of that country’s 
wealth and prosperity throughout the Scripture period. 
It was cultivated in olive-gardens (called in Hebrew 
“?T E^S), usually on high ground, and even on moun- 
tains (comp. Gen. viii, 11 ; Shaw, Travels , p. 293), pre- 
ferring a dry and sandy soil (see Virgil, Georg, ii, 
180 sq. ; Colum. v, 8; De Arbor. 17; Pliny, xvii, 3); 
yet it appears also in wet soil, and even grows under 
water (Theophr. Plant, iv, 8; Pliny, xiii, 50). The 
species are widely distributed in the warmer temperate 
parts of the globe. The common olive ( Oliva Europcea), 
a native of Syria and other Asiatic countries, and perhaps 
also of the south of Europe, although probably it is there 
rather naturalized than indigenous, is in its wild state a 
thorny shrub or small tree, but through cultivation be- 
comes a tree of twenty to forty feet high, destitute of 
spines. It attains a prodigious age. The cultivated 
varieties are very numerous, differing in the breadth of 
the leaves, and in other characters. The general ap- 
pearance of the trees is that of an apple-orchard, as to 
the trunk, and the willow as to the stems and leaves. 
The olive is of slow growth (Virgil, Georg, ii, 3). It 
never becomes a very large tree, though sometimes two 
or three stems rise from the same root, and reach from 
twenty to thirty feet high, with spreading branches 
(comp. Hos. xiv, 7 ; Strabo, xvi, 7G9). The leaves are in 
pairs, lanceolate in shape, of a dull green on the upper, 
and hoary on the under surface (comp. Psa. Iii, 10 ; 
cxxviii, 3; Jer. xi, 1G; Ovid, Metevnorph. viii, 295; 
Theophr. Plaut. i, 15; Pliny, xvi, 33; Diod. Sic. i, 17). 
Hence in countries where the olive is extensively culti- 
vated the scenery is of a dull character from this color 
of the foliage. The flowers, which are white, appear in 
little tufts between the leaves. The fruit is an ellipti- 
cal drupe, at first of a green color, but gradually becom- 
ing purple, and even black, with a hard, stony kernel, 
and is remarkable from the outer fleshy part being that 
in which much oil is lodged, and not, as is usual, in the 
almond of the seed. In Palestine the olive blossoms in 
June (Anderson, Bible Light, p. 202). It ripens from 
August to September. The tree is usually propagated 
by slips, and it bears very abundantly, with compar- 
atively little care (Pliny, xvii, 19; comp. Jer. xi, 16). 
As to the growth of the tree, it thrives best in warm 
and sunny situations. It is of a moderate spread, with 
a knotty, gnarled trunk, and a smooth ash-colored hark. 
Its look is singularly indicative of tenacious vigor; and 
this is the force of what is said in Scripture of its 
“ greenness,” as emblematic of strength and prosperity. 
The leaves, too, are not decidnons. Those who see ol- 
ives for the first time arc occasionally disappointed by 
the dusty color of their foliage; but those who are fa- 
miliar with them find an inexpressible charm in the 
rippling changes of these slender gray -green leaves. 
Mr. Ruskin’s pages in the Stones of Venice (iii, 175-177) 
are not at all extravagant. 

Of the olive-tree two varieties are particularly dis- 
tinguished : the long-leafed, which is cultivated in the 
south of France and in Italy, and the broad-leafed in 
Spain, which has also much larger fruit than the former 
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kind. On the wild olive-tree, as well as the practice of 
grafting, see Oi.ive, Wild. 

The olive is one of the earliest of the plants specifi- 
cally mentioned in the Bible, the fig being the first. 
Thus in Gen. viii, 11 the dove is described as bringing 
the olive-branch to Noah. How far this early incident 
may have suggested the later emblematical meanings 
of the leaf it is impossible to say; but now it is as diffi- 
cult for us to disconnect the thought of peace from this 
scene of primitive patriarchal history as from a multi- 
tude of allusions in the Greek and Iioman poets. Next, 
we find it the most prominent tree in the earliest alle- 
gory., When the trees invited it to reign over them, 
its sagacious answer sets it before us in its characteristic 
relations to divine worship and domestic life (Judg. ix, 
8, 9). The olive, being an evergreen, was adduced as 
an emblem of prosperity (Psa. lii, 8; cxxviii, 3), and it 
has continued, from the earliest ages, to be an emblem 
of peace among all civilized nations. Thus among 
the Greeks the olive was sacred to Pallas Athene (Mi- 
nerva), who was honored as the bestower of it; it was 
also the emblem of chastity. A crown of olive-twigs 
w r as the highest distinction of a citizen who had mer- 
ited well of his country, and the highest prize of 
the victor in the Olympic games. The different pas- 
sages of Scripture in which the olive is mentioned are 
elucidated by Celsius ( Ukrobot . ii, 330). So with the 
later prophets it is the symbol of beauty, luxuriance, 
and strength ; and hence the symbol of religious privi- 
leges (Hos. xi v, G ; Jer. xi, G ; comp. Ecclus. 1, 10). The 
olive is always enumerated among the valued trees of 
Palestine ; which Moses describes (Deut. vi, 1 1 ; viii, 8) 
as “a land of oil-olive and honey” (so in xxviii, 40, 
etc.). Solomon gave to the laborers sent him by Hi- 
ram. king of Tvre, 20,000 baths of oil (2 Chron. ii, 10). 
Besides this, immense quantities must have been re- 
quired for home consumption, as it was extensively used 
as an article of diet, for burning in lamps, and for the 
ritual service. The oil of Palestine was highly prized, 
and large quantities were exported to Egypt, where the 
tree has been little cultivated (Bitter, Erdk. xi, 519; 
see Hos. xii, 12, and Jerome, ad loc. ; Echa Babb. lxxxv, 
3). The Phoenicians also received much oil from Pales- 
tine (Ezek. xxvii, 17 ; comp. 1 Kings v, 11; Ezra iii, 7). 
The kings of Israel raised a part of their revenue in oil 
(2 Chron. xxxii, 28). The best olives grew in the re- 
gion of Tekoa (Mishna, Menach. viii, 3). It was not 
unusual to eat the olives themselves, either raw, soft- 
ened in salt water (comp. Bnrckhardt, Travels , i, 85), or 
preserved (Dioscor. i, 138). On 
the method of preserving ol- 
ives, see Colum. xii, 47. See 
Oil. 

Not only the olive-oil, but 
the branches of the tree were 
employed at the Feast of Tab- 
ernacles (Ncli. viii, 15). See 
Olivet. The wood also was 
used (l Kings vi, 23) by Solo- 
mon for making the cherubim 
(vers. 31 , 32), and for doors and 
posts “for the entering of the 
oracle,” the former of which 
were carved with cherubim and 
palm - trees and open flowers. 

The wood of the olive-tree, 
which is imported chiefly from 
Leghorn, is like that of the 
box, but softer, with darker 
gray-colored veins. The roots 
have a very pretty knotted 
and curly character; they are 
much esteemed on the Conti- 
nent for making embossed 
boxes, pressed into engraved 
metallic moulds. Furniture is 
made of the olive-tree in Italy, 


and the closeness of the grain fits it even for painters’ 
palettes, 'flic bark of the tree is bitter and astringent ; 
and both it and the leaves have febrifuge properties. A 
gum-resin exudes from old stems, which much resem- 
bles storax, has an odor like vanilla, and is used in all 
parts of Italy for perfumery. This was known to the 
ancients, and is now sometimes called olive-gum. But 
the fruit, with its oil, is that which renders the tree es- 
pecially valuable. r lhe green unripe fruit is preserved 
in a solution of salt, and is well known at 'desserts. The 
fruit when ripe is bruised in mills, and the oil pressed 
out of the paste. Different qualities are known in 
commerce, varying partly in the quality of the fruit, 
partly in the care with which the oil is extracted. See 
Olive-berry. The berries (Jas. iii, 12 ; Esdr. xvi, 29), 
'which produce the oil, were sometimes gathered by 
shaking the tree (Isa. xxiv, 13), sometimes by beating 
it (Deut. xxiv, 20). Then followed the treading of the 
fruit (Deut. xxxiii. 24; Mic. vi, 15). Hence the men- 
tion of “oil-fats” (Joel ii, 24). See Oil-mill. Nor 
must the flower be passed over without notice: 

“Si beue floruerint olete, nitidissimus annus” 

(Ovid, Fast, v, 265). 

The wind was dreaded by the cultivator of the olive, 
for the least ruffling of a breeze is apt to cause the flow- 
ers to fall : 

“Florebaut oleaa: venti nocuere protervi” (Ibid. 321). 
Thus we see the force of the words of Eliphaz the Te- 
manite: “He shall cast off his flower like the olive” 
(Job xv, 33). It is needless to add that the locust was 
a formidable enemy of the olive (Amos iv, 9). It hap- 
pened not nnfrequently that hopes were disappointed, 
and that “the labor of the olive failed” (Hab. iii, 17). 
See Flower. “ Of all fruit-bearing trees it is the most 
prodigal in flowers. It literally bends under the load 
of them. But then not one in a hundred comes to ma- 
turity. The tree casts them off by millions, as if they 
were of no more value than flakes of snow, which they 
closely resemble. So will it be with those who put 
their trust in vanity. Cast off, they melt away, and no 
one takes the trouble to ask after such empty, useless 
things— just as our olive seems to throw off' in contempt 
the myriads of flowers that signify nothing, and turns 
all her fatness to those which will mature into fruit” 
(Thomson, Land and Book, i, 525). See Blast. 

That the olive grows to a great age has long been 
known. Pliny mentions one which the Athenians of 
his time considered to be coeval with their city, and 
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therefore 1G00 years old. Near Terni, in the vale of 
the cascade of Marmora, there is a plantation of very 
old trees, supposed to consist of the same plants that 
were growing there in the time of Plinv. Lady Calcott 
states that at Tericoncio, on the mountain-road between 
Tivoli and Palestrina, there is an ancient olive-tree of 
large dimensions, which, unless the documents are pur- 
posely falsified, stood as a boundary between two pos- 
sessions even before the Christian a*ra, and in the 2d 
century was looked upon as very ancient. The dif- 
ficulty on this point arises from a fresh tree springing 
np from the old stump. Chateaubriand says: “Those 
in the garden of Olivet (or Gethsemane) are at least of 
the times of the Eastern empire, as is demonstrated by 
the following circumstance. In Turkey every olive- 
tree found standing by the Mussulmans when they con- 
quered Asia pays one medina to the treasury, while 
each of those planted since the conquest is taxed half 
its produce. The eight olives of which we are speak- 
ing are charged only eight medinas .” By some, espe- 
cially by Dr. Martin, it is supposed that these olive-trees 
may have been in existence even in the time of our 
Saviour. Dr. Wilde describes the largest of them as 
being twenty-four feet in girth above the roots, though 
its topmost branch is not thirty feet from the ground ; 
Bove, who travelled as a naturalist, asserts that the larg- 
est arc at least six yards in circumference, and nine or 
ten yards high ; so large, indeed, that he calculates their 
age at 2000 years. See Gethsemane. 

It is more than probable that the olive was intro- 
duced from Asia into Europe. The Greeks, indeed, had 
a tradition that the first branch of it was carried by a 
dove from Phoenicia to the temple of Jupiter in Epirus, 
where the priests received and planted it; and Pliny 
states that there were no olive-trees in Italy or Spain 
before the 173d year from the foundation of the city of 
Rome. Though the olive continues to be much culti- 
vated in Syria, it is much more extensively so in the 
south of Europe, whence the rest of the world is chiefiv 
supplied with olive-oil. See Olive-oil. 

No tree is more frequently mentioned by ancient au- 
thors, nor was any one more highly honored by ancient 
nations. By the Greeks it was dedicated to Minerva, 
and even employed in crowning Jove, Apollo, and Her- 



cules, as well as emperors, philosophers, and orators, and 
all others whom the people delighted to honor. By 
the Romans also it was highly honored; and Columella 
describes it as “Me chief of trees." It is not wonderful 
that almost all the ancient authors, from the time of 
Homer, so frequently mention it, and that, as Horace 
says, to win it seemed the sole aim some men had in 
life ( Carm . i, 7). The olive still continues to be one of 
the most extensively cultivated of plants. Kitto men- 
tions that in a list he had made of references to all the 
notices of plants by the different travellers in Palestine, 
those of the presence of the olive exceed one hundred 
and fifty, and are more numerous by far than tliase to 
any other tree or plant ( Phys . Hist, o f Palest, p. cceiii). 
The references to vines, fig-trees, mulberries, and oaks 
rank next in frequency. These depend partly upon the 
knowledge of plants the several travellers have. Bot- 
anists, even from Europe, neglect tropical species with 
which they are unacquainted. See Tristram, Nat. Hist, 
of the Bible , p. 337 ; Thomson, Land and Book , i, 70. 
See Thee. 

OLIVE-BERRY gargar ', so called from its 

round and rolling form; Isa. xvii, 6, “berry;” tXaia, 
Jas. iii, 12, elsewhere “olive,” etc.), the drupe or fruit 
of the olive-tree, known as “olives” par excellence. It 
is greenish, whitish, violet, or even black, never larger 
than a pigeon’s egg, generally oval, sometimes globular, 
or obovate, or acuminate. The fruit is produced in vast 
profusion, so that an old olive-tree becomes very valu- 
able to its owner. It is chiefly from the pericarp that 
olive-oil is obtained, not from the seed, contrary to the 
general rule of the vegetable kingdom. Olives, gath- 
ered before they are quite ripe, are pickled in various 
ways, being usually first steeped in lime-water, by which 
they are rendered softer and milder in taste. They are 
well known as a restorative of the palate, and are also 
said to promote digestion. Disagreeable as they gener- 
ally are at first, they are soon greatly relished, and in 
the south of Europe are even a considerable article of 
food. Dried olives are there also used, as well as pick- 
led olives. See Olive. 

OLIVE-FAT. See Oil-Mill; Press. 

OLIVE-OIL (fully — r n T, olive of oil. Deut. viii, 
8 ; briefly Exod. xxx, 24, or P^T, simply, 2 Kings 
xviii, 21 ; A. V. “oil olive”), the product of the fruit of 
the olive-tree, being emphatically the oil of the East, 
answering to butter, cream, and fat for the table, as well 
as for illumination. Olive-oil is much used as an arti- 
cle of food in the countries in which it is produced, and 
to a smaller extent in other countries, to which it is ex- 
ported also for medicinal and other uses. A good illus- 
tration of the use of olive-oil for food is furnished by 2 
Chron. ii, 10, where we are told that Solomon provided 
Hiram’s men with “twenty thousand baths of oil.” 
Comp. Ezra iii, 7. Too muc^i of this product was sup- 
plied for home consumption : hence we find the country 
sending it as an export to Tyre (Ezek. xxvii, 17) and 
to Egypt (Hos. xii, 1). This oil was used in corona- 
tions: thus it was an emblem of sovereignty (1 Sam. x, 
1 ; xii, 3, 5). It was also mixed with the offerings in 
sacrifice (Lev. ii, 1, 2, 6, 15). Even in the wilderness 
very strict directions were given that, in the tabernacle, 
the Israelites were to have “pure oil olive beaten for 
the light, to cause the lamp to burn always” (Exod. 
xxvii, 20). For the burning of it in common lamps, 
see Matt, xxv, 3, 4, 8. The use of it on the hair and 
skin was customary, and indicative of cheerfulness (l’sa. 
xxiii, 5; Matt, vi, 17). It was also employed medici- 
nally in surgical cases (Luke x, 34). See, again, Mark 
vi, 13; Jas. v, 14, for its use in combination with prayer 
on behalf of the sick. See Oil. 

In the south of France and in Italy, where the olive- 
culture is conducted most carefully, the fruit is gathered 
by hand in November; and after passing through a 
mill, which separates the pulp or flesh from the hard 
stone, the pulp is put into bags of rushes and subjected 
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to a gentle pressure. The result is the “virgin oil” 
greenish in its tint, and highly prized for its purity. 
In Palestine several methods are practiced for extract- 
ing the oil. See Olive. 

OLIVE, WILD (Gr. 'A ypttXata, Dioscorides, i, 125; 
N. T. 'A ypitAatoi;; Lat. Oleaster'), a tree mentioned by 
the apostle Paul as the basis of one of his most forcible 
allegories in the argumentation concerning the relative 
positions of the Jews and Gentiles in the counsels of 
God (Pom. xi, 16-25). The Gentiles are the “wild ol- 
ive” (ayptiXatog), grafted in upon the “good olive” 
(ivrtWitAwtoc), to which once the Jews belonged, and 
with which they may again be incorporated. 

«* Here different opinions have been entertained with 
respect not only to the plant, but also as to the explana- 
tion of the metaphor. One great difficulty has arisen 
from the same name having been applied to different 
plants. Thus by Dioscorides {De Mater . Med . i, 137) it 
is stated that the ’Aypn\ aia, or wild olive-tree, is by 
some called Cotinus , and by others the Ethiopic olive. 
So in the notes to Theopli. (ed. Boda Stapel, p. 224), we 
read that kotivoc, Cotinus, is to be rendered Oleaster , or 
wild olive. Hence the wild olive-tree has been con- 
founded with Rhus cotinus , or Venetian sumach, to 
which it has no point of resemblance. Further confu- 
sion has arisen from the ] (resent Elceaynus anyustifolia 
of botanists having been at one time called Olea sylves - 
iris. lienee it has been inferred that the ’AypicAmn 
is this very Elieagnns, E. angnstifolia, or the narrow- 
leaved Oleaster-tree of Paradise of the Portuguese. In 
many points it certainly somewhat resembles the true 
olive-tree — that is, in the form and appearance of the 
leaves, in the oblong-shaped fruit (edible in some of the 
species), also in an oil being expressed from the kernels ; 
but it will not explain the present passage, as no process 
of grafting will enable the Ekeagnus to bear olives of 
any kind. If we examine a little further the account 
given by Dioscorides of the ’AypttXaia, we find in i, 141, 

* Upon the tears of the Ethiopian olive ,’ 1 that our olives 
and wild olives exude tears — that is, a gum or resin — 
like the Ethiopian olive. Here it is important to re- 
mark that the wild olive of the Grecians is distinguished 
from the wild olive of Ethiopia. What plant the latter 
may be, it is not perhaps easy to determine with cer- 
tainty; but Arabian authors translate the name by zait 
el- Sudan, or the olive of Ethiopia. Other synonymes 
for it are tuz el-bur, or wild almond ; and badam kohi, 
i. e. mountain almond. The last name is given to the 
kernels of the apricot in Northern India, and it is ap- 
plied in Persian works as one of the synonymes of the 
buv-kukh, or apricot, which was originally called apri- 
coek and priecocia, no doubt from the Arabic buj-kukh. 
The apricot is extensively cultivated in the Himalayas, 
chiefly on account of the clear, beautiful oil yielded by 
its kernels, on which account it might well be compared 
with the olive-tree. But it does not serve better than 
the Ekeagnus to explain the passage of Paul. From 
the account of Dioscorides, however, it is clear that the 
Ethiopic was distinguished from the wild, and this from 
the cultivated olive; and as the plant was well known 
both to the Greeks and Homans, there was no danger 
of mistaking it for any other plant except itself in a wild 
state, that is, the true ’ AypitXaia , the common olive, or 
Olea Europiea, in a wild state. That this is the very 
plant alluded to by the apostle seems to be proved from 
its having been the practice of the ancients to graft the 
wild upon the cultivated olive-tree (see Colum. v, 9, 16; 
Pliny, llist. Nat. xvii, 18 ; Ballad. R. R. xiv, 53; comp. 
Hoffmannsegg, Flore Portuy. i, 287). See Olive. 

“The apostle, therefore, in comparing the Homans to 
the wild olive-tree grafted on a cultivated stock, made 
use of language which was most intelligible, and referred 
to a practice with which they must have been perfectly 
familiar” (Kitto). It is to be noticed, however, that in 
the comparison of Paul, the wild branch is grafted on 
the garden tree in order to partake of its sap and life ; 
while in the actual cultivation of the olive no such 


grafting took place ; the wild graft being really inserted 
in the tree as it became exhausted, in order to commu- 
nicate its new vigor to the trunk. Still the grafting of 
which Paid speaks is not only not inconceivable in nat- 
ure, but is really that which God has employed in his 
spiritual dealings with his people. “It must, moreover, 
occur to any one that the natural process of grafting is 
here inverted, the custom being to graft a good branch 
upon a bad stock. It has, indeed, been contended (see 
above) that in the case of the olive-tree the inverse proc- 
ess is sometimes practiced, a wild twig being ingrafted 
to strengthen the cultivated olive. Thus Air. Ewbank 
{Comm, on Romans, ii, 112) quotes from Palladius : 

‘Feeundat sterilis pingnes oleaster olivas, 

Et qiue non novit munera ferre docet.’ 

But whatever the fact may be, it is unnecessary to have 
recourse to this supposition ; and indeed it confuses the 
allegory. Nor is it likely that Paul would hold him- 
self tied by horticultural laws in using such an image as 
this. Perhaps the very stress of the allegory is in this, 
that the grafting is contrary to nature {wapa <pvaiv 
ivtKevTpiaO)]g, v, 24)” (Smith). See Graft. 

OLIVE-YARD (n?t ,za f yith, Exod. xxiii, 11 ; Josh, 
xxiv, 13; 1 Sam. viii, 14; 2 Kings v, 26: Neh. v, 11 ; 
ix, 25, an olive, as elsewhere rendered), an orchard or 
grove of olive-trees, tended for the sake of the fruit. 
The olive “ grows freely almost everywhere on the shores 
of the Mediterranean ; but it was peculiarly abundant 
in Palestine. (See Dent, vi, 11; viii, 8; xxviii, 40.) 
Olive-yards are a matter of course in descriptions of 
the country, like vineyards and corn-fields (Judg. xv, 
5; 1 Sam. viii, 14). The kings had very extensive 
ones (1 Chron. xxvii, 28). Even now the tree is very 
abundant in the country. Almost every village has its 
olive-grove. Certain districts may be specified where 
at various times this tree has been very luxuriant. Of 
Asher, on the skirts of the Lebanon, it was prophesied 
that he should ‘dip his foot in oil’ (Dent, xxxiii, 24)” 
(Smith). The immediate neighborhood of Jerusalem 
is thus mentioned under Olivet. See also Gaza. 
We may refer to Van de Velde’s Syria (i, 386) for 
the extent and beauty of the olive -groves in the 
vale of Sliechem. The abundance of these trees near 
Akka is thus spoken of by a modern traveller: “We 
turned out of the road, and entered an extensive olive- 
grove. Picturesque groups of men, women, and chil- 
dren, in bright-colored garments, were busy among the 
trees, or hastening along the road. I had always seen 
the olive-plantations so silent and deserted that it was 
quite a surprise to me. Saleh explained that it was 
the beginning of the olive harvest (October 19), and all 
of these people had been hired to gather the fruit. The 
men beat the trees with long sticks, and the women 
and children pick up the berries” (Rogers, Domestic 
Life in Palestine, p. 140). See Olive. 

Olive, Pierre Jean, a French theologian, noted 
as one of the Roman Catholics who favored reform in 
the Church, was born at Serignan in 1247. At the age 
of twelve he entered the convent at Beziers, and was sent 
thence to Paris, where lie passed bachelor of theology. 
Full of fervor, he wrote vigorously against the rapidly 
increasing relaxation of monastic discipline, which raised 
many voices against him, and he was even accused of 
holding heretical views. Jerome Ascoli, general of the 
Franciscans (afterwards pope under the name of Nicholas 
IV), condemned in 1278 a book in which Olive deified 
the Virgin Alary, and Olive, in obedience to his orders, 
burned the book with his own hands. This did not 
prevent his being again accused in a chapter held in 
1282 at Strasburg. Olive’s views, which were exten- 
sively held among the Franciscans, were condemned, 
and general Bonagratia went himself to Avignon, where 
they had numerous partisans, in order to oppose them. 
Olive appeared before him, and defended himself so 
well that he received only a slight reproof. Arlotto 
de Prato, who succeeded Bonagratia in 1285, obliged 
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Olive to go to Paris: but there also he defended him- 
self successfully. Finally, in 1200, Nicholas IV gave or- 
ders to general 1 Raymond Gaufridi to proceed against 
the followers of Olive; it does not, however, appear 
that the latter was personally prosecuted. He took 
part in the general chapter held at Paris in 1202, and 
there gave explanations which all declared satisfactory. 
He died at Narbonne March 1G, 1208. Ik-fore his death 
he declared his attachment to Scripture, and his obe- 
dience to the decisions of the Church of Home. He 
also declared his regret at seeing the Minorite monks 
seeking to increase their worldly riches, and said that 
the begging orders should be satisfied with the nec- 
essaries of life, and never expect or aim to lead as 
comfortable a life as the canons regular. After his 
death his enemies still attacked his memory, and it was 
condemned bv John de Mur in 1207 ; twelve theolo- 
gians accused him of heresy; his body was dug up and 
burned; his doctrines were solemnly condemned by the 
Council of Vienna in 1312, and again by pope John 
XXII in 1320; and all the historians of the Middle 
Ages give him the reputation of a heretic. Yet he had 
only aimed to secure reforms which might have pre- 
vented, or at least postponed, the breaking out of the 
Reformation. At the close of the 14th century Barthel- 
emy of Pisa vindicated the opinions of Olive; St. An- 
tonin praised him, and pope Sixtus IV rehabilitated his 
memory. His works are over forty in number, consist- 
ing of commentaries on various parts of the Bible, of 
the treatise attributed to Denis the Areopagite concern- 
ing the heavenly hierarchy, on the Master of Sentences, 
of a work on the rule of St. Francis, several controver- 
sial works, a panegyric of the Virgin Mary, treatises on 
vice and virtue, the sacraments, usury, the authority of 
the pope and that of councils, etc. 11 is only printed 
works known are, Expositio in regulam Sancti Francisci 
(Venice, 1513, fol .): — Quodlibefa (ibid. 1509, fol.). See 
Hist. Litter, de la France, xxi, 41-55 ; Wadding, Scrip- 
tores ord. Minoru m ; Diet. Hist, des A utenrs Eccles. vol. 
iii; Dorn, de Gubernatis, Orbis seraphicus, vol. i. — Hoc- 
fer, Xouv. Biop. Generate , xxxviii, G24. (J. N. P.) 

Oliver of Malmesbury, a Benedictine monk of 
the 11th century, is chiefly memorable as the first Eng- 
lishman who attempted to travel through the aerial re- 
gions. lie is said to have been well skilled in mechan- 
ics; but in attempting to fly from a lofty tower, with 
wings of his own construction fastened to his hands and 
feet, he fell and broke both his legs. 

Oliver, Jonx, a noted Wesleyan preacher, gener- 
ally spoken of as one of Wesley’s “ helpers,*’ was born 
and bred at Stockport, Cheshire, England. His la- 
ther, who was a mechanic, seriously objected to John’s 
association with the Methodists, but the boy was drawn 
towards them, liking their simplicity anil fervor of 
Christian devotion, and finally became one of their con- 
verts (about 1750). The severity of the parental strict- 
ures upon his newly avowed faith deprived the young 
man of his reason, and for months his recovery to sanity 
was regarded as doubtful. His mother, a sensible and 
prudent woman, thought it best for John to attend the 
worship of the Wesley a ns, and with them he soon 
found the medicine which his disturbed mind craved. 
“My strength,” he says, “came again— my light, my 
life, my God; I was tilled with all joy and peace in be- 
lieving.” lie was made a class-leader as soon as his 
restoration was demonstrated, and in due time Mr. Wes- 
ley called him into the itinerant ranks, where he met 
with “ fiery trials,” but bore them bravely. After many 
years of indefatigable labor we hear him say, “l bless 
God that I never was in any circuit where I had not 
some seals of my mission.” In the year 1783 he was 
discontinued as a preacher, and we hear nothing of him 
after that, lie died in 1789. The fields in which Oli- 
ver’s labors were most eminently successful were Bris- 
tol, Chester. Sheffield, Manchester, and Liverpool. In 
all of these his converts were counted by hundreds, and 


his name is revered to this day as of blessed memory. 
One of the severest trials he encountered while preach- 
ing was in 1774, when he was arrested in the midst of 
his sermon for vagrancy, notwithstanding his license to 
preach, and for some time suffered imprisonment. It 
was on Chester Circuit, and the excitement for a time 
ran high among those who believed in Oliver’s labors. 
By his wise counsels riot and bloodshed were prevented. 
See Stevens, Hist, of Methodism, ii, 139-142; Southey, 
Life of Wesley, eh. xvii ; A r minion Magazine. 1779. 
(J. H. W.) 

Olivers, Thomas, a noted English hvmnologist, 
and one of Wesley’s most eminent ministers, was born 
of humble parentage at Tregonan, Montgomeryshire, 
England, in 1725. Left an orphan at five, he was 
reared on a farm by a relative, who gave him some ed- 
ucation, and with whom he lived until eighteen years 
1 of age, when he was bound as an apprentice to a shoe- 
maker. Having received no religious education save a 
: few forms, he early commenced a career of abandoned 
I wickedness, from which he was at last saved by con- 
version through the preaching of Mr. Whitefield. From 
that time forth he was a most humble, devoted, and la- 
borious Christian. After a while he was authorized to 
preach, and his ministrations were abundantly success- 
ful both in conversions and in persecutions. In October, 
1753, he was sent by John Wesley into Cornwall to 
preach, whence he was removed to London. At the 
Conference of 1756 he was appointed to Ireland, and the 
next year again moved to London. During this year he 
married happily. After filling many of the principal 
stations in England, lie was sent to Scotland in 1764, 
whence he went to Ireland, and preached at Dublin, 
and then again over to England. After several years 
spent in the ministry with Mr. Wesley, he was by the 
latter put in charge of the printing, an important part of 
which was the Arminian Magazine, which, under Mr. 
Wesley, he conducted with ability and success down to 
August, 1789, when Sir. Wesley became dissatisfied, and 
discharged Olivers. He afterwards resided in London, 
laboring as his age permitted, until his death, March, 
1799. lie was a man of robust mind and great ver- 
satility of talents; he was an able and convincing 
preacher, a masterly controversialist, and his writings, 
both in prose and verse, possess much merit. II is noble 
hymn called Leoni, and beginning 

“The God of Abrah’m praise,” 
had reached its thirtieth edition before his death, and 
some others nearly as many. Mr. Fletcher speaks in 
high terms of him “as a writer, a logician, a poet, and 
a composer of sacred music;” and some of his tunes, 
written for his own hymns, will long be cherished in 
“ the praises of Israel.” Montgomery says of Olivers’s 
Leoni , “There is not in our language a lyric of more 
majestic style, more elevated thought, or more glorious 
imagery; its structure, indeed, is very attractive; but, 
like a stately pile of architecture, severe and simple 
in design, it strikes less on the first view than after 
deliberate examination, when its proportions become 
more graceful, its dimensions expand, and the mind it- 
, self grows greater in contemplating it.” It is said that 
this fine hymn had great influence on the mind of Henry 
Marty n when contemplating his important missionary 
career. Olivers was one of the most eloquent defenders 
of Mr. Wesley and the Wesleyan cause against the attacks 
of Toplady, Richard and Lowland Hill, and others. Oli- 
vers’s separately published hymns, tracts, etc., number 
sixteen, and many of them were of marked ability and 
usefulness. Christophers, in his Epicorth Singers and oth- 
er Poets of Methodism (X. Y. 1876, 12mo), thus describes 
Olivers’s personal appearance, as furnished by an eye- 
witness of the great Cornwall out-door service in Sep- 
tember, 1773: “The other figure standing by Wesley 
was that of a man rather taller and less neatly made; 

| a man in the prime of life, with a face that could not be 
I looked at without interest, open, well-formed, and man- 
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ly. The eye that kindled and flashed as the mighty 
music of the hymn rose from the enthusiastic multitude 
was the eye of a thinker, keen, telling of logical wari- 
ness and ready skill, and giving out, in harmony with 
its kindred features, expressions of genius, humor, bold- 
ness, ardent temper, and vivid imagination.” See Lives 
of Early Methodist Preachers (ed. by Thomas Jackson), 
i, 195; Stevens, Hist, of Methodism , ii, 41 sq. ; iii, 143 
sq.; Southey, Life of Wesley , cli. xxv; Christophers, 
Epworth Singers , cli. xi. (J. II. W .) 

Olives, Mount of. See Olivet. 

Ol'ivet, the well-known eminence, or rather ridge, 
on the east side of Jerusalem, separated from the city j 
by the Jeboshaphat valley; it is intimately and char- 
acteristically connected with some of the gravest and 
most significant events of the history of the O. T., the 
N. T., and the intervening times, and one of the firmest 
links by which the two are united ; the scene of the 
flight of David, and the triumphal progress of the Son 
of David, of the idolatry of Solomon, and the agony and 
betrayal of Christ. In the following account of it we 
largely avail ourselves of the articles on the subject in 
Kitto and Smith. 

1. The name “Mount of Olives” Ml; Sept. 

to bpog riov iXaiwv) occurs only once in the O. T, 
(Zech. xiv, 4), but the hill is clearly alluded to in five 
other passages. In 2 Sam. xv, 30 we read that David, 
in fleeing from Jerusalem during Absalom’s rebellion, 
“went up by the ascent of the Olives” (C'rPTPI 
unquestionably the western side of the mount, up which 
he had to go “toward the way of the wilderness” (ver. 
23). In 1 Kings xi, 7 it is recorded that Solomon bnilt 
“a high place for Chemosli in the hill that is before 
*1115 X ’11‘D, ‘which is on the face of) Jeru- 
salem.” This is an accurate description of the position 
of Olivet — facing the Iloly City, visible from every part 
of it. The same hill is called in 2 Kings xxiii, 13 
“ The Mount of Corruption ” (rTTw’Cn ‘IH), doubtless 
from the idolatrous rites established by Solomon, and 
practiced there. In Neh. viii, 15 Olivet is called em- 


phatically “ The Mount ” ("inn), etc. Ezekiel mentions 
it as the mountain which is on the east side (DTpis) of 
the city. 

In the N. T. its ordinary name is “The Mount of 
Olives” (rt> bpog rwi' iXaiutv), which may be regarded 
as a descriptive appellation — the mount on which the 
olives grew (Matt, xxi, 1 ; xxiv, 3; xxvi, 30; Mark xi, 
1; Luke xix, 37 ; John viii, 1). But Luke in three 
passages gives it a distinct proper name — “And it came 
: to pass, when he was come nigh to Bethpliage and 
| Bethany, at the mount called Elaion" — (jrpbg to bpog to 
KaXor/tf vov ’EXaiwi'), not, as in the A. V., “the Mount 
of Olives.” The word is ’E\aiwi', the nom. sing., and 
not £/\ait5i', the gen. pi. of iXaia (see Alford, Tischen- 
dorf, Lachmann, etc., ad loci), in which case it would 
have the article (xix, 29; comp. ver. 37 ; xxi, 37 ; xxii, 
39). In Acts i, 12 Luke again employs it in the gen. 
sing. — “Then returned they unto Jerusalem from the 
mount called Olivet” (a7ro bpovg rov tcaXovptvov’EXa- 
i tivog [“ called Elaion”]). In Josephus also we read bid 
rov ’EAcnwroc bpovg (Ant. vii, 9, 2; comp, xx, 8, 6; 
War, v, 2, 3), show ing that in his time Elaion v r as the 
ordinary name given to the mount. 

The rabbins called Olivet “The Mount of Anointing” 
(iinr^n “in; Mislina, Para, iii, G; Iteland, Palcest. p. 
337); and Jarchi, in his note on 2 Kings xxiii, 13, says 
this v'as its usual name; but that the sacred waiters 
changed it to “Mount of Corruption” (P* JT^Ein “1H) 
by a play upon the word, and to denote its defilement 
by the idolatrous rites of Solomon. The name JirfiTTS 
is closely allied in sense to Olivet — the latter referring 
to the oil-producing tree, the former to the anointing 
w r ith its oil (Lightfoot, Opera, ii, 200). The names ap- 
plied to the mount in the Targums are as follow's : 

1*0 or (2 Sam. xv, 30; 2 Kings xxiii, 

13; Ezra xi, 23; Zech. xiv, 4), 'Zi (Cant, viii, 

3; and Gen. viii, 11, Vseudo-Jon. only). 

At present the hill has two names, Jebel et-Tur, 
which may be regarded as equivalent to the expres- 
sion “ the Mount” (“Pin) in Neh. viii, 15. This is the 
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name almost universally given to it by the Moham- 
medan residents in Jerusalem. The Christians and 
Jews seem to prefer the Arabic equivalent of the Script- 
ure name, Jebel ez-Zeitun , “Mount of Olives.” 

2. Physical Features . — The Mount of Olives lies on 
the east side of Jerusalem, and intercepts all view of 
the wilderness of Jud®a and the Jordan valley. It is 
separated from the city by the deep and narrow glen 
of the Kidron. Its appearance as first seen sadly dis- 
appoints the Bible student. Properly speaking it is 
not a hill. It is only one of a multitude of rounded 
crowns that form the summit of the broad mountain- 
ridge which runs longitudinally through Central Pales- 
tine. Zion, Moriah, Scopus, Gibeah, Hamah, and Miz- 
peh are others like Olivet. These bare rocky crowns 
encircle the Holy City, Olivet being the highest and 
most conspicuous in the immediate vicinity. 

Approaching the city from the west, along the Joppa 
road, a low ridge is seen beyond it, barely overtopping 
the massive castle of David, and the higher buildings 
on Zion. It droops towards the right, revealing the 
pale blue mountains of Moab in the distant background ; 
and it runs away to the left until it appears to join 
other ridges. It has no striking features. It is round- 
ed and regular in form, and almost entirely colorless. 
You descend from the Golden Gateway, or the Gate of 
St. Stephen, by a sudden and steep declivity, and no 
sooner is the bed of the valley reached than you again 
commence the ascent, for the foot of Olivet is in fact in 
the very hollow of the valley. So great is the effect 
of this proximity that, partly from that, and partly 
from the extreme clearness of the air, a spectator from 
the western part of Jerusalem imagines Olivet to rise 
immediately from the side of the Ilaram area (Porter, 
Ilandb. p. 103a; also Stanley, S. and P. p. 18G). 

The best view of the mount is obtained from the city 
wall, near the St. Stephen’s Gate (as in the preceding 
cut). There is a rocky platform, some fifty yards wide, 
runs along the wall, overhanging the dusky and vener- 
able olive-groves which partly fill up the bottom of the 
Kidron, a hundred feet below. From the bottom of the 
glen rises the side of Olivet, in gray terraced slopes and 
white limestone crags, to a Height of about six hundred 
feet. Farther south, opposite the Ilaram, the Kidron 
contracts so as barely to leave room for a torrent bed. 
Its general course is from north to south ; but it winds 
considerably, so that the roots of the opposite hills — Mo- 
riah and Olivet — overlap. About three quarters of a 
mile south of the Ilaram area, the Kidron turns east- 
ward, and there the ridge of Olivet terminates; but 
that part of the ridge to which the name properly be- 
longs scarcely extends so far. The lower road to Beth- 
any crosses it in the parallel of the village of Silwfin 
[see Siloam], where there is a considerable depression. 
The section of the ridge south of that road appears in 
some aspects as a distinct hill, having a low rounded 
top, and descending in broken cliffs into the Kidron. 
This is now called by travellers “The Mount of Cor- 
ruption.” 

From the Church of the Ascension, which is the cen- 
tral point of Olivet, the ridge runs due north for about 
a mile, and then sweeps to the west around a bend of the 
Kidron. At the elbow it is crossed by the road from 
Anathoth ; and the part west of this road is most prob- 
ably the Scopus (q. v.) of Josephus (1F«;-, v, 2, 3). 

The eastern limits of Olivet are not so easily defined. 
It forms the brow of the mountain-chain; and from its 
top there is an uninterrupted though irregular descent 
to the Jordan valley — a descent of about 3500 feet in a 
distance of I t miles. The eastern declivity of Olivet 
thus shades gradually off into the wilderness of Jud.Ta. 
There is no dividing - line ; and from the east “The 
Mount” appears as one of the crowns of the mountain- 
range. We may assume Bethany, however, as the his- 
torical, if not the strictly physical limit of Olivet in 
this direction; though the slope below the village is 
quite as great as that above it. 


A few measurements and elevations will now most 
satisfactorily exhibit the position and features of Olivet. 
Its central but not highest point — the Church of the 
Ascension — is due east of the Great Mosque, the site of 
the Temple, and it is one fifth of a mile (in an air-line) 
distant from it. From the mosque on the crown of 
Moriah to the Ilaram wall on its eastern brow is G25 
feet; from the wall to the ■western base of Olivet, in the 
bottom of the Kidron, is 450 feet; from the bottom of 
the Kidron to the Church of the Ascension, 2000 feet ; 
from the church to the assumed eastern base of “The 
Mount,” in the line north of Bethany, 4000 feet. The 
relative elevations are as follows : 


Height of Olivet above Bethany 433 feet. 

“ “ “ Bed of the Kidron 355 “ 

“ “ “ Moriah 224 “ 


“ “ “ N.W. angle of the city G9 “ 

About 530 feet north of the Church of the Ascension 
is the nearest eminence of the summit, called by monks 
and travellers Viri Galilcei ; it is only a few feet lower 
than the church. At a somewhat less distance north- 
eastward is the culminating point of the Mount of Ol- 
ives, now occupied as a Mohammedan cemetery. The 
Mount of Offence is about 3700 feet distant south-west- 
erly from the Church of the Ascension, and is nearly 
250 feet lower than Olivet. 

The outline of Olivet is uniform. The curves are 
unbroken. Its western face has regular declivities of 
whitish soil, composed of disintegrated limestone, inter- 
rupted here and there by large rocky crowns, long 
ledges, and rude terrace walls. There is no grandeur, 
no picturesque rnggedness, no soft beauty ; and the as- 
pect, especially in summer and autumn, is singularly 
bleak. In early spring the painful bareness is in some 
measure relieved by the coloring— green corn, brilliant 
wild-flowers, the soft gray tint of the olive leaves, and 
the dark foliage of the fig. The whole hill-side is rude- 
ly cultivated in little terraced strips of wheat and bar- 
ley, with here and there some straggling vines trailing 
along the ground or hanging over the ledges and ter- 
race walls. Fig-trees are abundant, but olives are still, 
as they were in our Lord’s days, the prevailing trees. 
The mount has as good a title now as perhaps it ever 
had to the name Olivet. Olive-trees dot it all over — 
in some places far apart, in others close together, though 
nowhere so close as to form groves. Most of them are 
old, gnarled, and stunted; a few are propped up and in 
the last stage of decay ; but scarcely any young, vigor- 
ous trees are met with. The base of the hill along the 
Kidron is more rugged than any other part of the west- 
ern side. At and near the village of Silwan are preci- 
pices of rock from twenty to thirty feet high, which 
continue at intervals around the Mount of Corruption. 
These cliffs are studded with excavated tombs; and in 
Silwan, and northward, some of them are hewn into 
chaste facades and detached monuments. The hill-side 
is here covered also with the tombstones of the modern 
Jewish cemetery. It is the favorite burial-place of the 
children of Abraham, and the spot where they believe 
the final judgment will take place. 

With the exception of Silwan at its western base, 
Bethany at its eastern, and Kcfr et-Tur on its summit, 
Olivet is almost deserted. There are three or four little 
towers— one habitable, the others in ruins — built origi- 
nally as watch-towers for the vineyards and orchards. 
Nearly opposite St. Stephen’s Gate, just across the bed 
of the Kidron, is the garden of Gethsemane, and from 
it a shallow wady, or rather depression, runs up the hill 
towards the Church of the Ascension, making a slight 
curve northward. A short distance south of Geth- 
semane, and a little farther up the hill, at the spot tra- 
ditionally known as that where the Lord's Prayer was 
delivered, a French lady has taken up her residence, 
and built a chapel adjoining her dwelling, which con- 
tains the Lord’s Prayer in almost all known languages. 
These structures are the only noticeable features on the 
western side of the hill. The eastern is much moTe 
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Map of the Mount of Olives, with its connections. (From the Ordnance Survey.) 


rugged. The ledges are higher, the cliffs bolder, and 
there are several deep ravines. 

Two ancient roads, or rather bridle-paths, cross the 
mount to Bethany. From St. Stephen’s Gate — the only 
gate in the eastern side of Jerusalem — a road winds 
down to the Kidron, crosses it by a bridge, and then 
forks at Gethsemane. One branch keeps to the right, 
ascends the hill diagonally by an easy slope, winds 
around its southern shoulder, and descends to Bethany. 
This was the caravan and chariot road to Jericho in an- 
cient days. The other branch keeps to the left of Geth- 
semane, right up the hill, following the course of the 
wady, passes Ivefr et-Tur, and descends by steep zigzags 
to Bethany. Perhaps this path is even more ancient 
than the other. It is in places hewn in the rock ; and 
here and there arc rude steps up shelving ledges. 

There arc several other paths on Olivet, but they are 
of no historical importance, and require only to be men- 
tioned as features in its topography. A path branches 
off from No. 2 at the side of Gethsemane, skirts the up- 
per wall of the garden, ascends to the tombs of the 
prophets, and then turns to the left, up to the village. 
Another branches off a little higher up, and ascends the 
steep hill-side, almost direct to the village. Another, 


leading from St. Stephen’s Gate, crosses the Kidron 
obliquely in a north-easterly direction, and passes over 
the northern shoulder of the mount to the little hamlet 
of Isawh'eh. Another path — ancient, though now little 
used — runs from Kefr et-Tur northward along the sum- 
mit of the ridge to Scopus, joining the road to Ana- 
thotli. 

3. Historical Notices . — The first mention of Olivet is 
in connection with David’s flight from Jerusalem on the 
rebellion of Absalom. II is object was to place the Jor- 
dan between himself and Absalom. Leaving the city, 
“he passed over the valley (bn!) of Kidron, toward the 
way of the wilderness” (2 Sam. xv, 23) — the wilderness 
of Judah lying between Olivet and the Jordan. Hav- 
ing crossed the Kidron, “ he ascended by the ascent of 
the Olives” (ver. 30), and came to the summit, 11 where 
he worshipped God ” (ver. 32). It has been supposed 
from the latter statement that there was here, on the 
top, an ancient high place, where David had been accus- 
tomed to worship; and that this may have been the 
source and scene of all subsequent idolatrous rites and 
Christian traditions. The Hebrew phrase does not war- 
rant any such conclusion. The scope of the passage 
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suggests, that on reaching the summit he turned to take 
a last look at the city, to which lie had just sent back 
the ark, and on some of whose heights he probably still 
saw it. There, with his face towards the sanctuary, he 
worshipped God (see Theodoret and Jerome, ad loc .). 
This is the view of most Jewish commentators, though 
the Talmudists state that there was an idol shrine on 
the summit (Lightfoot, Opp. ii, 570). David’s route is 
manifest. lie ascended by the ancient path (No. 2) to 
the top; there he worshipped, with the city in full view. 
Turning away, he began to descend ; and there, “ a little 
past the top” (2 Sam. xvi, 1), he met Ziba. At Bahurim, 
while David and his men kept the road, Shimei scram- 
bled along the slope of the overhanging hill above, even 
with him, and threw stones at him, and covered him icith 
dust (ver. 13). After passing Bahurim, probably about 
where Bethany now stands, he continued the descent 
through the “dry and thirsty land” (Psa. lxiii), until he 
arrived “weary” at the bank of the river (Josephus, 
Ant. vii, 9, 2-G; 2 Sam. xvi, 14 ; xvii, 21, 22). 

The next notice is in the time of Solomon, who built 
“a high place for Chemosh, the abomination of Moab, 
in the hill that is before Jerusalem; and for Molecli” (1 
Kings xi, 7). The hill was Olivet; but the locality of 
the high place is not specified. Statements made at a 
later period show that it could not have been upon the 
summit. “The high places that were before Jerusa- 
lem, which were on the right hand of the Mount of Cor- 
ruption, which Solomon the king of Israel had builded 
. . . did the king (Manasseh) defile” (2 Kings xxiii, 
13). The stand-point of observation and description 
here is the Holy City, which formerly extended much 
farther south than at present. Solomon’s high place 
was in front of it, within view, and on the right hand of 
Olivet. This indicates the southern section of the 
ridge, the traditional “Mount of Corruption.” There 
was probably some connection between the high place 
of Molech on the right hand of Olivet and those idol 
shrines which stood in Tophet, at the entrance of the 
valley of Ilinnom (comp. 2 Kings xxiii, 13, 14; Jer. vii, 
31 sq. ; Jerome, Comm, ad loc.). The Mount of Corrup- 
tion is directly opposite Tophet, and the hill-side is fill- 
ed with ancient tombs, as Jeremiah predicted (xix, 6, 
11). The tradition which gives its name to the Mount 
of Corruption is first mentioned in the 13th century by 
Brocardus: “Ultra torrentem Cedron, in latere aquilo- 
nari montis Oliveti, est mons alius altus, quatuor stadiis 
a Jerusalem distans, ubi Salomon idolo Moabitorum, 
nomine Chamos, templum construxit, et ubi tempore 
Machabfeorum rcdificatum fuit castrum , cujus indicia ad- 
huc liodie ibi cernuntur” (cap. ix). 

During the next four hundred years we have only the 
brief notice of Josiah's ieonoclasms at this spot. Ahaz 
and Manasseh had no doubt maintained and enlarged 
the original erections of Solomon. These Josiah de- 
molished. He “ defiled” the high places, broke to pieces 
the uncouth and obscene symbols which deformed them, 
cut down the images, or possibly the actual groves, of 
Ashtaroth, and effectually disqualified them for worship 
by filling up the cavities with human bones (2 Kings 
xxiii, 13, 14). 

Ezekiel also mentions Olivet in the wondrous vision 
of the Lord’s departure from Jerusalem. The glorv of 
the Lord first left the sanctuary and stood on the thresh- 
old of the house (x, 4); then it removed to a position 
over the east gate of the Lord’s house (ver. 19); then it 
went up “and stood upon the mountain, which is upon 
the east side of the city” (xi, 23), that is, on Olivet. This 
is doubtless the source of the Rabbinical tradition, which 
represents the Shekiuah as having remained three years 
and a half on Olivet, calling to the Jews, “Return to 
me, and I will return to you” (Reland, Palwst. p. 337). 

The reference to Olivet in Neh. viii, 15 show's that 
the mount, and probably the valley at its base, abounded 
in groves of various kinds of trees — “Go forth unto the 
mount , and fetch olive branches, and pine branches, and 
myrtle branches, and palm branches, and branches of 


thick trees, to make booths.” In the days of our Lord 
the trees w’ere still very numerous (Mark xi, 8). The 
palms, pines, and myrtles are now all gone ; and, with 
the exception of olives and figs, no trees are found on 
Olivet. Caphnatha, Bethpage, Bethany — all names of 
places on the mount, and all derived from some fruit or 
vegetation— are probably of late origin, certainly of late 
mention. 

The only other mention of Olivet in the O. T. is in 
Zechariah’s prophecy of the destruction of Jerusalem, 
and the preservation of God’s people in it. lie says of 
the Messiah, “His feet shall stand in that day upon the 
Mount of Olives, which is before Jerusalem, on the east” 
(xiv, 4). 

But it is mainly from its connection with N.-T. his- 
tory that Olivet has so strong a claim upon the atten- 
tion and affections of the Christian student. During 
the periods of our Lord’s ministry in Jerusalem the 
mount appears to have been his home. As poor pil- 
grims tvere then, and still are, accustomed to bivouac or 
encamp in the open fields, so Jesus passed his nights 
amid the groves of Olivet, lie did so partly, perhaps, 
that he might enjoy privacy; partly to escape the 
ceaseless and bitter persecution of the Jew's; and partly 
through necessity. It looks as if we have here a prac- 
tical illustration of his own touching statement, “ The 
foxes have holes, and the birds of the air nests, but the 
Sou of Man hath not w'here to lay his head” (Matt, viii, 
20; John viii, 1 ; Luke xxviii, 27). The Mount of Ol- 
ives was the scene of four events, among the most re- 
markable in the history of our Lord. 

(1.) The Triumphal Entry. — Its scene w’as the road 
— doubtless the ancient caravan road — which winds 
around the southern shoulder of the hill from Bethany 
to Jerusalem. A short distance from Bethany the road 
meets a deep ravine, which comes dowm from the top of 
Olivet on the right, and winds away to the wilderness 
on the left. From this point the tops of the buildings 
on Zion are seen, but all the rest of the city is hid. Just 
opposite this point, too, on the other side of the ravine, 
are the remains of an ancient village — cisterns, hewn 
stones, and scarped rocks. The road turns sharply to 
the right, descends obliquely to the bottom, then turns 
to the left, ascends and reaches the top of the opposite 
bank a short distance above the ruins. This then ap- 
pears to be the spot, “at the Mount of Olives,” where 
Jesus said to the two disciples, “Go into the village 
which is opposite you (ri)v dirtvavri vpib n), and imme- 
diately ye shall find an ass tied, and a colt w’ith her: 
having loosed, bring them to me” (Matt, xxi, 2). These 
active footmen could cross the ravine direct in a minute 
or tw r o, while the great procession would take some time 
to wind around the road. The people of the village 
saw- the procession; they knew’ its cause, and they were 
thus prepared to give the ass to the disciples the mo- 
ment they heard, “The Lord hath need of him.” The 
disciples took the ass, led it up to the road, and met 
Jesus. The procession advanced up the easy eastern 
slope. It gained the crown of the ridge, where “the 
descent of the Mount of Olives” begins, and where Je- 
rusalem, in its full extent and beauty, suddenly bursts 
upon the view’; and then the multitude, excited by the 
noble prospect, and the fame of him whom they con- 
ducted, burst forth in joyous acclamation, “Hosanna! 
Blessed is he that comet h in the name of the Lord: 
blessed be the kingdom of our father David” (Mark xi, 
10). The Pharisees w'ere offended, and said, ‘'Master, 
rebuke thy disciples, lie answered, I tell you, that if 
these should hold their peace, the stones would imme- 
diately cry out” (Luke xix, 39, 40). The hill-side is 
there covered with rugged crowns of rock. The pro- 
cession advanced, descending obliquely. “ And when 
he came near” — to a point nearly opposite the Temple — 
“ he beheld the city, and wept over it,” giving utterance 
to those words so well known and of such deep import. 
The splendid buildings of the Temple were then in full 
view', a little below’ the level of the eye, and not more 
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than GOO yards distant. Beyond them Zion appeared 
crowned with Herod’s palace, and the lofty towers of 
the wall and citadel. Looking on so much splendor 
and beauty, and looking onward to future desolation, 
what wonder that divine compassion manifested itself 
in tears! 

The traditionary spot of the lamentation over Jeru- 
salem, however, now marked by a small tower, is on a 
mamelon or protuberance which projects from the slope of 
the breast of the hill, about 300 yards above Gethsemane. 
The sacred narrative requires a spot on the road from 
Bethany at which the city or Temple should suddenly 
come into view; but this is one which can only be 
reached by a walk of several hundred yards over the 
breast of the hill, with the Temple and city full in sight the 
whole time . It is also pretty evident that the path which 
now passes the spot is subsequent in date to the fixing 
of the spot. As already remarked, the natural road lies 
up the valley between this hill and that to the north, 
and no one, unless with the special object of a visit to 
this spot, would take this very inconvenient path. The 
inappropriateness of this place is obvious (Stanley, Si- 
nai and Palestine , p. 190-193). 

(2.) From a commanding point on the western side 
of Olivet Jesus predicted the Temple’s final overthrow, 
lie had paid his last visit to the Temple. When pass- 
ing out, the disciples said, “ Master, see what manner of 
stones, and what buildings are here!” (Mark xiii, l). 
They had probably heard some word fall from his lips 
which excited their alarm, and they thus tried to awaken 
in him a deeper interest in their holy temple. He re- 
plied, “Seest thou these great buildings? there shall 
not be left one stone upon another that shall not be 
thrown down” (ver. 2). He passed on over the Kid- 
ron, took the lower road to Bethany, which led him 
up to a spot “on the Mount of Olives over against the 
Temple” (ver. 3) ; and there, with the Temple, its stately 
courts, and the colossal magnitude of its outer battle- 
ments before him, he predicted its final ruin, summing 
up with the words, “ This generation shall not pass till 
all these things be done. Heaven and earth shall pass 
away, but my words shall not pass away.” The whole 
discourse in Mark xiii was spoken on that spot (comp. 
Matt, xxiv; Luke xxi). 

(3.) After the institution of the Supper, “when they 
had sung a hymn,” our Lord led his disciples “over the 
brook Cedron,” “out into the Mount of Olives,” to a 
garden called Gethsemane (John xviii, 1; Matt, xxvi, 
30, 3G). That was the scene of the agony and the be- 
trayal. See Gethsemane. 

(4.) The Ascension was the most wondrous of all the 
events of which Olivet was the scene. Luke records it 
at the close of his Gospel history, and the beginning of 
his apostolic history. In the first record Olivet is not 
mentioned. Jesus led his disciples out stog tig BqScr- 
viav, “ as far as to Bethany .” In the second record the 
reader is referred back to the former. The narrative 
opens abruptly at the spot to which he had led his dis- 
ciples, as indicated in the Gospel. A fuller account of 
his last words is given; and after the ascension, the 
writer adds, “Then returned they unto Jerusalem, j rom 
the mount called Olivet, which is from Jerusalem a Sab- 
bath-day’s journey ” (Luke xxiv, 50-53; Acts i, 9-12). 

Considerable difficulty has been felt in reconciling 
the topographical notices in these passages; and still 
more in attempting to bring them into harmony with 
the traditional scene of the ascension on the summit of 
Olivet. The difficulties are as follows: (a) In Luke 
Christ is said to have led his disciples “as far as to Beth- 
any, ,” where he ascended. ( b ) In Acts the return from 
the scene of the ascension is described as from Olivet , 
which is a Sabbath-day’s journey from Jerusalem . (r) 

A Sabbath-day’s journey was, according to the Talmud, 
2000 cubits, about 7| stadia (Lightfoot, II or. Ileb. in 
Luc. xxiv, 50). (< d) Bethany was fifteen stadia distant 

from Jerusalem (John xi, 18). Lightfoot in one place 
explains these apparent discrepancies by stating that 


the ascension took place at Bethany; that the disciples 
returned over Olivet; and that the Sabbath-day’s jour- 
ney refers to the distance of that mount from the city 
{Comment, in Act. i, 12). But in a later work he gives ! 
a totally different explanation. He says that by Beth- j 
any is meant a district, and not the village; that dis- 
trict included a large section of Olivet; and its border, 
where the ascension took place, was a Sabbath-day’s 
journey from Jerusalem (//or. Heb. ut sup.). Light- 
foot’s opinion, therefore, is not of much critical value 
(see, however, Robinson, Bibl. Sacra, i, 178; Williams, 
Holy City, ii, 440 and 611, 2d ed.). 

The presence of the crowd of churches and other edi- 
fices implied in the ecclesiastical descriptions must have 
rendered the Mount of Olives, during the early and 
middle ages of Christianity, entirely unlike what it was 
in the time of the Jewish kingdom or of our Lord. Ex- 
cept the high places on the summit, the only buildings 
then to be seen were probably the walls of the vine- 
yards and gardens, and the towers and presses which 
were their invariable accompaniment. But though the 
churches are nearly all demolished, there must be a con- 
siderable difference between the aspect of the mountain 
now and in those days when it received its name from 
the abundance of its olive -groves. It does not now 
stand so pre-eminent in this respect among the hills in 
the neighborhood of Jerusalem. “ It is only in the 
deeper and more secluded slope leading up to the north- 
ernmost summit that these venerable trees spread into 
anything like a forest.” The cedars commemorated by 
the Talmud (Lightfoot, ii, 305), and the date-palms im- 
plied in the name Bethany, have fared still worse : there 
is not one of either to be found within many miles. 
This change is no doubt due to natural causes, variations 
of climate, etc. ; but the check was not improbably given 
by the ravages committed by the army of Titus, who are 
stated by Josephus to have stripped the country round 
Jerusalem for miles and miles of every stick or shrub for 
the banks constructed during the siege. No olive or 
cedar, however sacred to Jew or Christian, would at such 
a time escape the axes of the Roman sappers, and, re- 
membering how under similar circumstances every root 
and fibre of the smallest shrubs was dug up for fuel by 
the camp-followers of the army at Sebastopol, it would 
be wrong to deceive ourselves by the belief that any of 
the trees now existing are likely to be the same or im- 
mediate descendants of those which were standing be- 
fore that time. 

Except on such rare occasions as the passage of the 
caravan of pilgrims to the Jordan, there must also be a 
great contrast between the silence and loneliness which 
now pervades the mount and the busy scene which it 
presented in later Jewish times. Bethpage and Beth- 
any are constantly referred to in the Jewish authors as 
places of much resort for business and pleasure. The two 
large cedars already mentioned had below them shops 
for the sale of pigeons and other necessaries for wor- 
shippers in the Temple, and these appear to have driven 
an enormous trade (see the citations in Lightfoot, ii, 39, 
305). Two religious ceremonies performed there must 
also have done much to increase the numbers who re- 
sorted to the mount. The appearance of the new moon 
was probably watched for, certainly proclaimed, from 
the summit — the long torches waving to and fro in the 
moonless night till answered from the peak of Kurn 
Surtabeh ; and an occasion to which the Jews attached 
so much weight would be sure to attract a concourse. 
The second ceremony referred to was the burning of the 
Red Heifer. There seems to be some doubt whether 
this was an annual ceremony. Jerome {Epitaph. Pau- 
Ice, § 12) distinctly says so; but the rabbins assert that 
from Moses to the captivity it was performed but once; 
from the captivity to the destruction eight times (Light- 
foot, ii, 30G). This solemn ceremonial was enacted on 
the central mount, and in a spot so carefully specified 
that it would seem not difficult to fix it. It was due 
east of the sanctuary, and at such an elevation on the 
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mount that the officiating priest, as he slew the animal 
and sprinkled her blood, could see the facade of the 
sanctuary through the cast gate of the Temple. To 
this spot a viaduct was constructed across the valley 
on a double row of arches, so as to raise it far above 
all possible proximity to graves or other defilements 
(see citations in Lightfoot, ii, 39). The depth of the 
valley is such at this place (about 350 feet from the line 
of the south wall of the present Ilaram area) that this 
viaduct must have been an important and conspicuous 
work. It was probably demolished by the Jews them- 
selves on the approach of Titus, or even earlier, when 
Pompev led his army by Jericho and over the Mount 
of Olives. This would account satisfactorily for its not 
being alluded to by Josephus. During the siege the 
10th legion had its fortified camp and batteries on the 
top of the mount, and the first, and some of the fiercest, 
encounters of the siege took place here. 

‘‘The lasting glory of the Mount of Olives,” it has 
been well said, “ belongs not to the old dispensation, but 
to the new. Its very barrenness of interest in earlier 
times sets forth the abundance of those associations 
which it derives from the closing scenes of the sacred 
history. Nothing, perhaps, brings before us more strik- 
ingly the contrast of Jewish ancl Christian feeling, the 
abrupt and inharmonious termination of the Jewish dis- 
pensation — if we exclude the culminating point of the 
Gospel history — than to contrast the blank which Oli- 
vet presents to the Jewish pilgrims of the Middle Ages, 
only dignified by the sacrifice of the ‘red heifer/ and 
the vision, too great for words, which it offers to the 
Christian traveller of all times, as the most detailed and 
the most authentic abiding-place of Jesus Christ. By 
one of those strange coincidences, whether accidental or 
borrowed, which occasionally appear in the Rabbinical 
writings, it is said in the Midrash (rabbi Janna, in the 
Midrash Tehillim , quoted by Lightfoot, ii, 39; perhaps 
a play upon the mysterious passage Ezek. xi, 23), that 
the Shekinah, or Presence of God, after having finally 
retired from Jerusalem, ‘dwelt’ three years and a half 
on the Mount of Olives, to see whether the Jewish peo- 
ple would or would not repent, calling, ‘Return to me, 
O my sons, and I will return to you * Seek ye the Lord 
while he maybe found, call upon him while he is near;’ 
and then, when all was in vain, returned to its own 
place. Whether or not this story has a direct allusion 
to the ministrations of Christ, it is a true expression of 
his relation respectively to Jerusalem and to Olivet. It 
is useless to seek for traces of his presence in the streets 
of the since ten times captured city. It is impossible 
not to find them in the free space of the Mount of Ol- 
ives” (Stanley, Sin. and Pal. p. 189). 

A careful consideration of the passage in Acts i, 12 
shows that it cannot affect in one way or another the 
direct statement made in Luke regarding the scene of 
the ascension, because — (1st.) Bethany was upon the 
Mount of Olives; therefore the expressions, ‘‘ He led 
them out as far as to Bethany,” and “ they returned from 
the mount called Olivet ,” indicate the same spot. (2dly.) 
It is not certain whether the “Sabbath-day’s journey” 
is intended to describe the distance of the mount or of 
the exact scene of the ascension. (3dlv.) Suppose it 
did refer to the latter, still it would not necessarily mil- 
itate against the statement in Luke that Bethany w as 
the place, because the exact length of a Sabbath-day’s 
journey is uncertain— some say 2000 cubits, or nearly 
one Roman mile ; others, 200*0 Roman paces, or two 
miles: and, moreover, the point from which the meas- 
urement commences is unknown] — some say from the 
city wall; others from the outer limit of the suburb 
Bcthphage, a mile beyond the w’all (see Lightfoot, l. c. ; 
Mieseler; also Barclay, vr ho gives important measure- 
ments, City of the Great Kiny, p. 59). On the other 
hand, the statement in Luke is explicit, tujg tig BrjSa- 
viav. There is nothing here to limit it; and in all 
other places Bethany means the village (Meyer; Lech- 
ler, On Acts ; Lange; Alford; Ebrard). The ascension 


| appears to have been witnessed by the disciples alone. 
It was not in Bethany, nor was it on such a conspicuous 
place as the summit of Olivet. Dr. Porter, who has 
carefully examined the whole region, saw one spot, as 
far from Jerusalem as Bethany, near the village, but 
concealed by an- intervening cliff; and this he thought, 
in all probability, was the real scene. The disciples, 
led by Jesus, w ould reach it by the path over the top of 
Olivet, and they would naturally return to the city by 
the same route ( Hand-book , p. 102 sq.). 

Since the days of Eusebius the summit of Olivet has 
been the traditional scene of the ascension. As this 
fact has been questioned (Stanley, S. and P. p. 447), it 
is well to quote his words: . . . tp$a roig iaurou 
ratg ini rpg cucpioptiag rov tojp tXaiujp opovg rd ntpl 
rijg avprtXtiag pwrppia 7rapaSECa>K6rog, IptevSep te 
top tig of'joai'oi’g apoCop ttettoujuepov { Demonstr . 
Evany, vi, 18; comp. Vit. Const, iii, 41). In honor of 
the event the empress Helena built a church on the 
spot {Vit. Const, iii, 43). Since that time the tradition 
has been almost universally received (Baronins, A males, 
A.D. 34; Reland, Palcest. p. 337); but the statement of 
Luke is fatal to it — “He led them out as far as to Beth- 
any” and Bethany is nearly a mile beyond the summit 
of the mount. The tradition has still, nevertheless, a 
number of devoted adherents, whose arguments are wor- 
thy of careful consideration (Williams, Holy City , ii, 
440, GOO; Ellieott, Life of our Lord, p. 413). The Bor- 
deaux Pilgrim, however, who arrived shortly after the 
building of the church (A.D. 333), seems not to have 
known anything of the exact spot. He names the 
Mount of Olives as the place where our Lord used to 
teach his disciples; mentions that a basilica of Con- 
stantine stood there ; ... he carefully points out the 
Mount of Transfiguration in the neighborhood (!), but 
is silent on the ascension. From his time to that of 
Areulf (A.D. 700) we have no information, except the 
reference of Jerome (A.D. 390), cited above. In that 
long interval of 370 years the basilica of Constan- 
tine or Helena had given way to the round church of 
Modestus (Tobler, p. 92, note), and the tradition had 
become fairly established. The church was open to the 
sky “ because of the passage of the Lord’s body,” and on 
the ground in the centre were the prints of his feet in 
the dust {pulv ere). The cave or spot hallowed by his 
preaching to his disciples appears to have been moved 
off to the north of Bethany {Early Trav. p. 6). 

The spot is just about 850 yards from the present city 
wall. The church has long since disappeared, and a 
mosque has taken its place. In the centre of an open 
court beside it is a little domed building covering a 
rock, on wdiich is the supposed impress of Christ’s foot, 
where he last touched the earth. Formerly, tradition 
affirms, there were tw'o footmarks, but the Mohamme- 
dans stole one of them, and put it in the Mosque el- 
Aksa (Williams, Holy City , ii, 445; Stanley, S. and P. 
p, 447 ; Maundrcll, under April 7). 

4. Holy Places . — With these, as above partially noted, 
Olivet is thickly studded, where they have been lo- 
cated bv the superstitious of former ages, and preserved 
by tradition. The majority of these sacred spots now 
command little or no attention. Only tw’o or three of 
them have even a shadow of claim to be real, while 
most of them are absurd. Several of them have been 
fully considered above. They may most conveniently 
be described in connection with the three, or rather per- 
haps four, independent summits or eminences into which 
the entire ridge, especially when seen from below the 
eastern wall of Jerusalem, divides itself. Proceeding 
from north to south these occur in the following order: 
Galilee, or Viri Galikci; Mount of the Ascension; 
Prophets, subordinate to the last, and almost a part of 
it; Mount of Offence. In considering these, we shall 
have an opportunity to complete the above physical de- 
scription. 

(1.) Of these eminences, the central one, distinguished 
by the minaret and domes of the Church of the Ascen- 
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sion, is in every way the most important. The church, 
and the tiny hamlet of wretched hovels which surround 
it— the Kefr et-Tur— are planted slightly on the Jordan 
side of the actual top, but not so far as to hinder their 
being seen from all parts of the western environs of the 
mountain, or, in their turn, commanding the view of 
the deepest recesses of the Kidron valley (Porter, Hand- 
book, p. 103). The eminence above noted, a little to 
the north-cast of that containing the moscpie, and actu- 
ally somewhat higher, now occupied by the Mohamme- 
dan cemetery, deserves no special notice in this survey, 
as it is of no traditional importance, and is hidden from 
observation in the city. 

The central hill, which we are now considering, pur- 
ports to contain the sites of some of the most sacred 
and impressive events of Christian history. During the 
Middle Ages most of these were protected by an editice 
of some sort; and, to judge from the reports of the early 
travellers, the mount must at one time have been thickly 
covered with churches and convents. The following is 
a complete list of these traditional spots, as far as they 
can be compiled from Quaresmius, Doubdan, Mislin, and 
other works. 

1. Commencing at the western foot, and going gradu- 
ally up the hill. (Plenary indulgence Is accorded by the 
Church of Rome to those who recite the Lord’s Prayer 
and the Ave Maria at the spots marked thus, *.) 

•Tomb of the Virgin : containing also those of Joseph, 
Joachim, and Anna. 

Gethsenume : containing 

Olive garden. 

•Cavern of Christ’s prayer and agony. (A church 
here in the time of Jerome and Willibald.) 

Rock on which the three disciples slept. 

•Place of the capture of Christ. (A church in the 
time of Bernard the Wise.) 

&pot from which the Virgiu witnessed the stoning of Ste- 
phen. 

Spot at which her girdle dropped during her assumption. 
Spot of our Lord’s lamentation over Jerusalem (Luke 
xix, 41). (A church here formerly called Dominus Jie - 
vit; Sarins, in Mislin, ii, 4T6.) 

Spot on which he first said the Lord’s Prayer, or wrote it 
on the stone with his finger (Snewnlf, Early Trav. p. 
42). (A splendid church here formerly. Maundeville 
seems to give this as the spot where the beatitudes 
were pronouuced, Early Trav . p. 177.) 

Spot at which the woman taken in adultery was brought 
to him (Bernard the Wise, Early Trav. p. 2S). 

•Tombs of the prophets (Matt, xxiii, 29) : containing, ac- 
cording to the Jews, those of Ilaggai and Zechariah. 
Cave in which the apostles composed the Creed ; called 
also Church of St.Marlc, or of the Twelve Apostles. 
Spot at which Christ discoursed of the judgment to come 
(Matt, xxiv, 3). 

Cave of St. Pelagia: according to the Jews, sepulchre of 
Huldah the prophetess. 

•Place of the ascension. (Church, with subsequently a 
large Augnstiue convent attached.) 

Spot at which the Virgin was warned of her death by an 
angel. In the valley between the ascension and the 
Viri Galiljei (Maundeville, p. 197, and so Donbdan ; 
blit Mimiulrell, Early Trav. p. 470, places it close to 
the cave of Pelagia). 

Viri Galilcei , or spot from which the .apostles watched the 
ascension ; or at which Christ first appeared to the 
three Marys after his resurrection (Tobler, p. 70, 
note). This locality we add here for the sake of con- 
venience in the connection, although it constitutes a 
separate eminence, as noted below. 

2. On the east side, descending from the Church of the 
Ascension to Bethauy. 

The field in which stood the fruitless fig-tree. 

Bethphage. 

Bethany: 

House of Lnzarns. (A church there in Jerome’s 
time, Lib. de Situ , etc., “Bethauia.”) 

•Tomb of Lazarus. 

•Stone on which Christ was sitting when Martha 
and Mary came to him. 

The Tomb and Chapel of the Virgin , at the western 
base of Olivet, a few yards north of Gethsemane, is one 
of the most picturesque buildings around Jerusalem. 
Its facade is deep down in a sunk court, and admits by 
a spacious door to a flight of sixty steps, leading down 
to a dark, rock-liewn chapel. At its eastern end is a 
smaller chapel containing the reputed tomb of the Vir- 
gin; on the south are shown the tombs of Joachim and 
Anna her parents; and on the north that of Joseph her 
husband. The tradition attached to this grotto is com- 


paratively recent. It is not mentioned during the first 
six centuries (Quaresmius, ii, 244 sq.). John of Damas- 
cus is the first who speaks of it {IAb. c.) ; and it is also 
mentioned by Willibald (Eatdy Trav . p. 19), and most 
travellers and pilgrims after the 8th century (Williams, 
Holy City , ii, 435). 

(2.) Next to the central and principal portion of the 
mount, and separated from it oil the southern side by a 
slight depression, or, rather, less precipitous declivity, 
up which the path mentioned above as the third takes 
its course, is a spur, which appears neither to possess, 
nor to have possessed, any independent name. It is 
remarkable only for the fact that it contains the •‘sin- 
gular catacomb” known as the “ Tombs of the Proph- 
ets,” probably in allusion to the words of Christ (Matt, 
xxiii, 29). Of the origin, and even of the history of 
this cavern hardly anything is known. It is possible 
(Schultz, p. 72) that it is the “rock called Peristereon,” 
named by Josephus ( War, v, 12, 2) in describing the 
course of Titus’s great wall of circnmvallation, though 
there is not much to be said for that view (see Robin- 
son, iii, 254, note). To the earlier pilgrims it does not 
appear to have been known ; at least their descriptions 
hardly apply to its present size or condition. Stanley 
(S. and 1\ p. 453) is inclined to identify it with the 
cave mentioned by Eusebius as that in which our Lord 
taught his disciples, and also with that which is men- 
tioned by Arculf and Bernard as containing “the four 
tables” of our Lord {Early Trav. p. 4 and 28). The 
first is not improbable, but the cave of Arculf and Ber- 
nard seems to have been down in the valley not far 
from the tomb of the Virgin, and on the spot of the be- 
trayal {Early Trav. p. 28), therefore close to Gethsem- 
ane. This catacomb is fully described by Nugent 
{Lands, Classical and Sacred, ii, 73), Tobler {Oelberg, p. 
350), and Porter {Hanel-book, p. 147). 

(3.) The most southern portion of the Mount of Ol- 
ives — much more distinctly separated from the northern 
congeries of summits than they are from each other — is 
that usually known as the “Mount of Offence,” Mons 
Ojfensionis, though by the Arabs called Baten el-IJawa, 
“the bag of the wind.” It rises next to the gently 
sloping spur last mentioned; and in the hollow between 
the two — a tolerably well-defined although broad ravine 
— runs the road from Bethany, which w’as without doubt 
the road of Christ’s entry to Jerusalem. 

The title Mount of Offence, or of Scandal, was be- 
stowed on the supposition that it is the “ Mount of Cor- 
ruption,” on which Solomon erected the high places for 
the gods of his foreign wives (2 Kings xxiii, 13; 1 
Kings xi, 7). This tradition appears to be of a recent 
date. It is not mentioned in the Jewish travellers 
Benjamin, hap-Parchi, or Petachia, and the first ap- 
pearance of the name or the tradition as attached to 
that locality among Christian w’riters appears to be in 
John of Wirtzburg (Tobler, p. SO, note) and Brocardus 
( Descriptio Ter. S. cap. ix), both of the 13th century. 
At that time the northern summit w*as believed to have 
been the site of the altar of Chemosh (Brocardus), the 
southern one that of Molech only (Thietmar, Peregr. xi, 
2). The title “Mount of Corruption” (rprvdsn ~4j) 
seems to he connected etymologically in some way w ith 
the name by which the mount is occasionally rendered 
in the Targums — XJTljp ^1*113 (Jonathan, Cant, vui, 9; 
Pseudo-Jon. Gen.viii, 11). One is probably a play on 
the other. Stanley {S. and P. p. 188, note) argues that 
the Mount of Corruption w r as the northern hill (Viri 
Galikei), because the three sanctuaries were south of it, 
and therefore on the other three summits. 

This southern summit is considerably lower than the 
centre one, and, as already remarked, it is so distinct as 
almost to constitute a separate hill or eminence in the 
general range. It is also sterner and more repulsive in 
its form. On the south it is bounded by the Wady en- 
Nar, the continuation of the Kidron, curving around 
eastward on its dreary course to Mar Saba and the Dead 
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Sea. From this barren ravine the Mount of Offence 
rears its rugged sides by acclivities barer and steeper 
than any in the northern portion of the mount, and its 
top presents a bald and desolate surface, contrasting 
greatly with the cultivation of the other summits, and 
this not improbably, as in the case of Mount Ebal, 
suggested the name which it now bears. On the steep 
ledges of its western face clings the ill-favored village 
of Silwan, a few dilapidated towers rather than houses, 
their gray bleared walls hardly to be distinguished from 
the rock to which they adhere, and inhabited by a tribe 
as mean and repulsive as their habitations. 

Crossing to the back or eastern side of this mountain, 
on a half-isolated promontory or spur which overlooks 
the road of our Lord’s progress from Bethany, are found 
tanks and foundations and other remains, which are 
maintained by Dr. Barclay {City, etc., p. GO) to be those 
of Bethphage (see also Stewart, Tent and Khan , p. 322). 

(4.) The only one of the summits remaining to be 
considered is that on the north of the “ Mount of As- 
cension” — the Karem es-Seyad, or Vineyard of the 
Sportsman; or, as it is called by the modern Latin and 
Greek Christians, the Viri Galilcei. This is a bill of 
exactly the same character as the Mount of the Ascen- 
sion, and so nearly its equal in height that few travel- 
lers agree as to which is the more lofty. The summits 
of the two are about 400 yards apart. It stands direct- 
ly opposite the north-east corner of Jerusalem, and is 
approached by the path between it and the Mount of 
Ascension, which strikes at the top into a cross-path 
leading to el-Isawiveh and Anata. The Arabic name 
well reflects the fruitful character of the hill, on which 
there are several vineyards, besides much cultivation 
of other kinds. The Christian name is due to the sin- 
gular tradition that here the tw r o angels addressed the 
apostles after our Lord’s ascension — “ Ye men of Gali- 
lee !” This idea, which is so incompatible, on account 
of the distance, even with the traditional spot of the 
ascension, is of late existence and inexplicable origin. 
The first name by which we encounter this hill is sim- 
ply “Galilee,” t) TaXiXaia (Pordiccas, A.l). cir. 1250, in 
Reland, Palcest. cap. lii). Brocardus (A.D. 1280) de- 
scribes the mountain as the site of Solomon’s altar to 
Chemosh ( Descr . cap. ix), but evidently knows of no 
name for it, and connects it with no Christian event. 
This name may, as is conjectured (Quaresmius, ii, 319, 
and Keland, p. 341), have originated in its being the 
custom of the apostles, or of the Galiheans generally, 
when they came up to Jerusalem, to take up their quar- 
ters there; or it may be the echo or distortion of an an- 
cient name of the spot, possibly the Geliloth of Josh, 
xviii, 17 — one of the landmarks of the south boundary 
of Benjamin, which has often puzzled the topographer. 
But, whatever its origin, it came at last to be considered 
as the actual Galilee of Northern Palestine, the place at 
which our Lord appointed to meet his disciples after his 
resurrection (Matt, xxviii, 10), the scene of the miracle 
of Cana (Keland, p. 338). This transference, at once so 
extraordinary and so instructive, arose from the same 
desire, combined with the same astounding want of the 
critical faculty, which enabled the pilgrims of the Mid- 
dle Ages to see without perplexity the scene of the 
transfiguration (Bonrdeaux Pilgr.), of the beatitudes 
(Maundeville, Early Trav. p. 177), and of the ascension 
all crowded together on the single summit of the cen- 
tral hill of Olivet. It testified to the same feeling which 
has brought together the scene of Jacob’s vision at 
Bethel, of the sacrifice of Isaac on Moriah, and of Da- 
vid’s offering in the threshing-floor of Araunah. on one 
hill; and which to this day has crowded within the 
walls of one church of moderate size all the events con- 
nected with the death and resurrection of Christ. 

In the 8th century the place of the angels was repre- 
sented by two columns in the Church of the Ascension 
itself (Willibald, Early Trav. p. 19). So it remained, 
with some trifling difference, at the time of Saewulfs 
visit (A.D. 1102), but there was then also a chapel in 


existence — apparently on the northern summit — pur- 
porting to stand w here Christ made his first appearance 
after the resurrection, and called “ Galilee.” So it con- 
tinued at Maundcville’s visit (1322). In 1580 the two 
pillars were still show'll in the Church of the Ascension 
(Kadzivil, Peregrin, p. 75, cited by Williams, Holy City , 
ii, 127, note), but in the 16th century (Tobler, p. 75) the 
tradition had relinquished its ancient and more appropri- 
ate seat, and thenceforth became attached to the northern 
summit, where Maundrell (A.D. 1697) encountered it 
( Early Trav. p. 471), and wdiere it even now retains 
some hold, the name Kalilea being occasionally applied 
to it by the Arabs (see Pococke and Scholz, in Tobler, 
p. 72). An ancient tower connected with the tradition 
was in course of demolition during Maundrell’s visit, “a 
Turk having bought the field in which it stood.” The 
summit is now erowmed by a confused heap of ruins, en- 
compassed by a vineyard. 

5. Literature . — A monograph on the Mount of Ol- 
ives, exhausting every source of information, and giv- 
ing the fullest references, will be found in Tobler’s Silo- 
ahquelle vnd der Oelberg (St. Gallen, 1852). Earlier 
monographs have been written in Latin by Bibelhau- 
sen (Lips. 1704); Ortlob (Yiteb. 1606); Sylling (Ilafn. 
1697). See also Hamilton, Mount of Olives (Loud. 
1863). The ecclesiastical traditions are in Quaresmius, 
Elucidatio Terrce Sanctce , ii, 277-340 ; Gcramb, Pilgrim- 
age, i, 210 sq. ; Williams, Holy City, vol. ii ; and others. 
Doubdan’s account {Le Voyage dans la Terre Sainte, Par- 
is, 1657) is excellent, and his plates very correct. The 
Rabbinical traditions are contained in Ligbtfoot {Opp. ii, 
201), Keland {Palcest. p. 337), and others. Modern de- 
scriptions are given by Bartlett (IFaMtf, etc., p. 94 sq. ; 
Jerusalem Pevisited, p. 114 sq.), Robinson {Researches, 
ii, 405 sq.), Olin {Travels, ii, 127), Barclay {City of the 
Great King, p. 59 sq.), Stanley {Sin. and Pcd. p. 183 
sq.), and others. The best topographical delineation is 
that contained in the last English Ordnance Survey of 
Jerusalem (Loud. 1865, 3 vols. fol.). See Jerusalem. 

Olivet, Pierre Joseph, abbot of Thoulier, a French 
Roman Catholic theologian and writer, was born at Sa- 
lins April 1, 1682. On leaving college he joined the 
Jesuits, passing successively some time in the Jesuit 
colleges of Rhciins. Dijon, and Paris. In this manner 
he became acquainted with a number of distinguished 
men, such as Maucroix, the friend of Lafontainc, father 
Oudin, president Bouhier, Boileau, Huet. La Monnoye, 
J. B. Rousseau, etc. They incited him to write, and his 
first attempts were French verses; but. soon finding that 
he w'ould never succeed in poetry, he gave it up and ap- 
plied himself to Latin prose. lie was a great admirer 
of the ancients, and especially of Cicero, w hom he con- 
sidered as the only master of eloquence. In 1713 he 
was sent to Rome by his superiors for the purpose of 
writing the history of the society; but frightened at the 
long time be would be obliged to devote to this uncon- 
genial employment, Olivet left the society as he was 
about taking the final vows. They vainly offered him 
the place of instructor to the prince of Asturias to in- 
duce him to remain. In 1723 Olivet was elected a 
member of the French Academy. He passed the re- 
mainder of his life at Paris, engaged in various literary 
works, and in occasional squabbles with his associates in 
the academy. He died Oct. 8, 1768. The personal 
character of Olivet appears, notwithstanding the at- 
tacks of some of his enemies, to have been without re- 
proach. Among his numerous friends, who always 
spoke of him w ith the greatest respect, no one appears 
to have had a higher opinion of his talents and virtues 
than Voltaire, who w'as introduced by Olivet into the 
French Academy (see Jlisconrs de M. de Voltaire a. 
VA cade.mie Frangaise, in his (Euvres completes, vol. xlvi). 
Several letters of Voltaire to Olivet are extant. Olivet’s 
principal work is an edition of Cicero, which was orig- 
inally published at Paris (1740-1742, 9 vols. 4to). It 
is of little critical value, though it contains many useful 
notes, chiefly extracted from preceding commentators. 
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It was reprinted at Geneva (175S, 9 vols. 4to), and very 
incorrectly at Oxford (1783, 10 vols. 4to). Olivet’s trans- 
lations of Cicero are sonic of the best that have been 
published, though, like most of the French translations, 
they are deficient in accuracy. Of these the principal 
are, the De Nalura Deorum (1721, 1732, etc.) : — Tuscu - 
lance Qucestiones (1737, 1747), of which the third and 
fifth books are translated by Bouhicr: — the Orations 
against Catiline, together with the Philippics of De- 
mosthenes (1727, 1730, etc.). He also edited extracts 
from Cicero, with a translation into French, under the 
title of Pensees de Ciceron , which has been frequently 
reprinted and extensively used in the French schools. 
The only other work of Olivet worthy of notice is his 
continuation of Pelisson, Ilistoire de VAcademie Fran - 
g nine (1729, 2 vols. 4to; 1730, 2 vols. 12mo), etc. See 
Eloge de VAbbe d' Olivet, Necrologe (1770); D’Alembert, 
Hist, des Membres de VAcademie Franguise , vol. vi ; Ba- 
chanmont, Memoires secrets (Oct. 17G8) ; Mairet, Eloge 
histor . et litter, de VAbbe d'Olivet (1839).— Hoefcr, Four. 
Bioq. Generate , xxxviii, G2G sq.; Engl. Cyclop, s. v. (J. 
N. P. ) 

Olivetan, Pierre Robert, a leader in the French 
Reformation, and one of the first translators of the Bible 
into French, was born at Noyon towards the end of the 
15th century. We are told that it was he who, in ad- 
vising Calvin, his relative, to examine into the questions 
then controverted, introduced him to the cause of the 
Reformation. Says Merle D’Aubigne, “Olivetan seems 
to have been the first who so presented the doctrine of 
the Gospel as to draw the attention of Calvin” (comp. 
Maimbourg, Ilistoire du Calvinisme , p. 53). Olivetan 
certainly was one of the first to spread the new religious 
doctrines in Geneva, where we find him in 1533. Once, 
hearing a preacher denounce Luther in the pulpit, 
Olivetan interrupted the speaker, and undertook to re- 
fute him, thus creating a disturbance which nearly cost 
him his life, and led to his being banished from the ter- 
ritory of Geneva. He retired to Neufchatel, where he 
commenced his French translation of the Bible, probably 
at the suggestion of Farel. Olivetan, who was less thor- 
oughly acquainted with Hebrew than is asserted by 
Bcza, and not very proficient in Greek, made great use 
of the translation of Lefevre d’Etaples, just published at 
Antwerp; but he carefully compared that translation 
with the original texts, and interpreted some passages 
in a different manner. 11 is French version appeared 
under the title of La Bible qui est. toute la Faint e Ecri- 
ture (Neufchatel, 1535, 2 vols. fob). This edition was 
published at the expense of the Waldenses, from a MS. 
said to have been written by Bonaventure des Perriers. 
A second edition, printed at Geneva, was corrected by 
Calvin, and thus Olivetan’s labors became the foundation 
of the Genevan Bible. Olivetan, obliged to leave Switz- 
erland, went to Italy, and died at Ferrara in 1538. It 
was rumored that lie was poisoned at Rome during a 
short stay he made in that city. See Richard Simon, 
Hist. crit. du Vieux Testament, p. 342; Lallouette, Hist, 
des Traductions Franc, de V Ecriture Sainte , ch. ii ; Sene- 
bier, I list. Litter, de Geneve , i, 153; Haag, La France 
Protestante, s.v.; Hoofer, Nouv. Biog. Generate, xxxviii, 
G35 -, Merle D’Aubigne, Hist, of the Ref. iii, 365 sq. ? 
Brit. Qu. Rev. April, 18G5, p. 420. (J. H.W.) 

Olivetans. See Montolivetenses; Ptolomet. 

Oliveyra, Francisco Xavier de, a Portuguese 
nobleman, noted as an ecclesiastical writer, was born in 
Lisbon in the beginning of the 18th century, and began 
his studies under the celebrated father Pinto. For almost 
forty years he was a slave to the prejudices of popery; 
but extensive reading, joined to his observations hi 
Protestant countries, illuminated his mind, and dispelled 
by degrees the clouds with which superstition had ob- 
scured his intellect. When he had determined to change 
his religion, he quit his patrimonial estates, and, re- 
linquishing all honors, sought refuge first in Holland, 
and afterwards in England, where- he spent the remain- 


der of his life in retirement. lie employed his time 
in literary labors. 11c published, Memoirs of his Trav- 
els: — Familiar Letters : — A Pathetic Discourse to his 
Countrymen on the Earthquake at Lisbon in 175G: — 
The Chevalier cV Oliveyra burned in Effigy as an Heretic , 
why and wherefore ? etc.; and lie left besides a great 
number of MSS., including Oliveyriana, or Memoirs, 
Historical and Literary (27 vols. 4to). When the over- 
throw of Lisbon occurred, he distinguished himself by a 
judicious and effective address to his former fellow- 
citizens. It was reprinted several times, and a second 
part added, and the whole translated into English. He 
died at Hackney Oct. 18, 1783. (J. II. W.) 

Oliveyra, Salomon de, ben-David, a distin- 
guished Hebrew poet and grammarian, and chief rabbi 
of the Portuguese Jews at Amsterdam, was born about 
1G40. He was a master in Hebrew, and wrote syna- 
gogical poetry when very young. He first succeeded 
Moses Raphael de Aguilar as teacher in the Kether 
Thora (tt-nn ^r2), and was elected in 1G74 to the 
dignity of chacham in the institution called Gemiluth 
Chassadim , where he delivered expositions on the Pen- 
tateuch between 1G74 and 1G78, and on the historic and 
poetic books between 1G78 and 1G82. In 1G93 he suc- 
ceeded Aboab as president of the Rabbinic college, and 
died in May, 1708. lie wrote, CCflX the 

Lovely Hind , a moral philosophical work on Hebrew 
rhetoric (Amsterdam, 1G65): — D^rsb b'n, the Door 
of Lips, a Chaldee grammar, with the title “ Gram- 
matiea da lengoa Chaldaiea” (ibid. 1G82) : — Drb 
a methodology and logic of the Talmud (ibid. 1G88): 
— n "“ l an alphabetical index to the G 13 Precepts, 

etc. (ibid. 1G89): — *|3^H I“PT, the Green Olive, a Portu- 
guese translation of the words which frequently occur 
in the Mislma and Gemara, and of the technical ex- 
pressions (ibid. 1683): — r.2T! US' 13 1*13, on the He- 
brew accents, printed together with No. 3 (ibid. 1G88): 
— ITwP ‘■p, on Hebrew and Chaldee grammar, to which 
is appended rPE'lX l*ir3, on the Biblical Aramaisms 
(ibid. 1G82, 1G89) yV, a Hebrew, Clialdaic, and 
Portuguese lexicon (ibid. 1G82) : — r513i STYiCT^, Chain 
of Tenninations, a lexicon on Hebrew assonance (ibid. 
1GG5): — the Reasons for the Accents , 
a treatise on Hebrew accents, in which he discourses 
especially on the poetical accents of Job, Proverbs, and 
the Psalms, published with the Pentateuch and Haph- 
taroth (ibid. 1G65, and often). He also wrote a Calendar, 
an astronomical work, etc. See F rankel, Monutsschrift 
fur Gesch. u. Wissensch. d. Jndcnthums (Breslau, 18G1), 
x, 432-43G; Steinschneider, Catalogus Librorum in 
Biblioth. Bodleiana, col. 2379 83 ; the same, Bibliogr. 
llandbuch (Berlin, 1859), No. 1471-78; Kitto, Cyclop. 
s.v.; Fiirst, Bibl. Jud. iii, 4G, etc.; Wolf, Bibl. llebr. i, 
iii, iv, u. 1955; De Rossi, Dizionario storico degli autori 
Ebrei, p. 251 (Germ, transl. by Hamberger); Lindo, 
llistoi'g of the Jews of Spain and Portugal (Loud. 1848), 
p. 3G8; Filin, Sephardim, or (he History of the Jews in 
Spain and Portugal (ibid. 1841), p. 4G4; Jost, Gesch. d. 
Judenth. u. s. Sekten, iii, 179, 234 ; Kavserling, Sephardim 
(Leips. 1859), p. 20G, 2G1, 315; the same, GescJiichte dcr 
Juden in Portugal (ibid. 18G7), p.310; the same, Biblio- 
ihek Jiidischer Kanzelredner (Berlin, 1870), vol. i ; Bei- 
blatt, p. 10. (B. P.) 

Olivier, Cardinal, a German theologian and histo- 
rian, was born in Westphalia about the middle of the 
12th century. After studying at Paderborn he became 
canon of the church of that city, and afterwards di- 
rector of the schools of Cologne. In 1210 he went to 
the south of France to preach a crusade against the 
Albigcnses. After returning to his native country he 
preached a crusade against the Saracens in Westphalia, 
Friesland, Flanders, and Brabant, and in 1214 and 1217 
went himself to the Holy Land with the volunteers. In 
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1222, having returned to Europe, he was made bishop 
of Paderborn; and while at Rome, in 1225, he was cre- 
ated cardinal - bishop of Sabina, and intrusted by the 
pope with a mission to the emperor Frederick. He died 
soon after at Sabina, in 1227. lie wrote a letter to 
Engelbert, archbishop of Cologne, repeatedly published, 
as in Bongars, Gesta Dei per Francos ; Jlistoria regum 
Terrce Sanctve , in Eckard, Corpus historicum , ii, 1355; 
Jlistoria Damiatina, in the same, ii, 1398. Michaud 
has given an analysis of these works in his Bibliotheque 
de$ Croisades , p. 177 ; and Petit Radel mentions the 
most important passages in the llist . Litter, de la France. 
See Schatenius, Annales Padcrbornenses ; Jlistoriens de 
France , vol. xviii; Ughelli, Italia Sacra, i, 167; 1 list. 
Litter, de la France , xviii, 14. — Iloefer, Four . Biop. 
Generate, xxxviii, 636. (J. X. P.) 

Olivier, Jean, a French Roman Catholic theolo- 
gian, was born near the opening of the 16th century. 
He joined the Benedictines in Poitou, and afterwards 
removed to the abbey of St. Denis, near Paris, where 
lie became great almoner and vicar-general. After he 
was elected abbot, he surrendered his claims in favor of 
the cardinal of Bourbon, at the request of Francis T, who 
gave him in exchange the abbey of St. Medard at Sois- 
sons. In 1532 he resigned this dignity to become bishop 
of Angers. lie had a great reputation for learning and 
piety, and enacted very strict regulations against the 
laxity of ecclesiastical discipline in his diocese. Some 
say that he was in favor of the Reformation, and Cres- 
pin reports that he permitted the preaching of the Gos- 
pel at Angers. lie died there xVpril 12, 1540. He wrote 
well in Latin, as is shown by his own epitaph, that of 
Louis XII, quoted by Papire Masson, an ode to Salmon 
Macrin, and especially by a poem, entitled Pandoi'a 
Jani Oliverii Andium hierophuntae (Paris, 1542, 12mo). 
This poem, which was much read when it appeared, 
was published by Stephen Dolet, and translated by 
William Michel into French verses (new cd. Rhcims, 
1608, 8vo). See Scevola de Sainte-Marthc, Elogia, lib. 
ii; Gallia Christiana, ii, 147 ; Doublet, / list, de VAbbaye 
de St. Denys; Crespin, L'Etat de VEglise; Haag, La 
Ft'ance Prolestante. — Iloefer, A owe. Biorj. Generate, 
xxxviii, 637. (J.N.P.) 

Olivier, Nicolas Theodore, a French Roman 
Catholic prelate, was born at Paris April 28, 1798. He 
was early destined for the Church; studied under Bou- 
cher, curate of St. Merry, and entered the seminary 
of St. Sulpiee. Ordained priest in 1822, he was sent 
as a missionary into the province of Beauce, and on his 
return was made vicar of St. Denis, and afterwards of 
St. Etienne du Mont, Paris. lie now became succes- 
sively curate of St. Peter at Chaillot, March 25, 1827 ; 
of St. Etienne du Mont, Jan. 17, 1828 ; and of St. Boch, 
Feb. 7, 1833. Here, in the favorite parish of queen 
Marie-xVmelie, he found an ample field for his activity 
and his benevolence. Among his numerous discourses, 
a charity sermon he preached in favor of the orphans 
whose parents had died by cholera is perhaps the most 
remarkable: the collection taken up on the occasion 
surpassed all expectations. He was made bishop of 
Evreux April 18, 1841, and died in that city Oct. 21, 
1854. Besides a number of homilies, sermons, mande- 
ments, and pastoral instructions, scattered through va- 
rious collections, Olivier wrote, 0 raison funebre de 31. 
V Abbe JJiilippe Jean I^ouis Desjardins, Docteur en Sor - 
bonne et Vicaire Generul de Paris (Paris. 1834, 8vo) 

Le Catholique a la sainte Table (Paris and Lyons, 1839, 
18mo) : — Delices des antes afjligees, ou lettres de consola- 
tion tirecs des saints I’eres (Paris, 1840 and 1854, 18mo) : 
— Concordances de rapport de la tkeologie de Bailly avec 
le code civil, in the Truite de la justice et des contents : 
— Un sermon entre deux histoires (Paris, 1836, 18mo). 
See Bioyr. du clerge contemporain, vol. i ; JJEveque 
tT Evreux ; Dix annees de M. Olivier (1841, 8vo) ; Bou- 
elon, Etat actual du diocese d' Evreux, ou la francke 
verite stir M. Olivier (1845, 8vo) ; same, llist. de Mgr. 


Olivier , Eveque <T Evreux (1855, 12mo); Fisquet, France 
pontijicale. — Iloefer, Four. Biog. Generate , xxxviii, 645. 
(J.N.P.) 

Olivier, Seraphin, a French prelate of note, was 
born at Lyons Aug. 2, 1538. He studied at Tournon, 
and afterwards at Bologna, where he graduated as doc- 
tor in civil and canon law. In 1562 he was professor 
in the university, and was afterwards called to Rome 
by pope Pius IV, and appointed in 1564 auditeur de la 
rote for France. He held this office for thirty-six years. 
Gregory XII \ sent him to France in 1573 to congratu- 
late the duke of Anjou (afterwards Henry III) on his 
election to the throne of Poland; and he was sent on a 
second mission to that country by Sixtus Y in 1589. He 
took an active part in inducing Clement VIII to grant 
absolution to Henry IV. When cardinal D’Ossat re- 
signed, Henry IY nominated Olivier to the bishopric 
of Rennes in June, 1600; but he never took possession 
of that see, and was created patriarch of Alexandria 
Aug. 26. 1602, and cardinal June 9, 1604. He died at 
Rome March 9, 1609. He wrote, Decisiones rotce Bo - 
manaz mille quin gent ce (Rome, 1614, 2 vols. fol. ; Franef. 
1615, 1661, 2 vols. fol., with notes and additions). It 
begins with the funeral sermon of that prelate, preached 
by John du Bois, which was also published separately 
(Rome, 1609, 4to). See Frizon, Gallia purpurata , p. 
j 680; Sainte-Martlie, Gallia Christiana, vol. iii ; Amelot 
de la Iloussaye, litres du Cardinal d'Ossat. ii, 76, 316, 
440 ; De Thou, Jlistor. univ. i, 131 ; Alby, Hist, des Cardi- 
1 naux illustres ; France pontijicale. — Iloefer, Four. Biog. 

I Generale, xxxviii, 640. (J. N. Ik) 

Olivieri, Augustin, a Genoese prelate, was born 
in Genoa in 1758. lie entered the Mere-de-Dien, and 
taught philosophy at Naples. King Ferdinand I con- 
fided to him the education of his son (afterwards Fran- 
cis I). Olivieri followed the Bourbons to Sicily, and 
attached himself to their fortune. He was rewarded, 
upon their restoration, by the bishopric in partibus of 
Arethusa. He died at Naples June 10, 1834. We have 
of his works, Filosofa morale, ossia li doveri delV uomo 
(Genoa, 1828, 2 vols. 12mo). See Fotizie Bomane; 
V A mi de la Beligion, ann. 1834. — Hoefer, Fouv . Biog. 
Generale, xxxviii, 648. 

Olivieri, Domenico, an Italian painter, was born 
at Turin in 1679. According to Della Valle, he excelled 
in painting subjects requiring humorous talent for cari- 
cature, and in this has seldom been surpassed. Lanzi 
says: “In his time the royal collection was enriched at 
the death of Prince Eugene by the addition of nearly 
four hundred Flemish pictures; and none profited more 
than Olivieri from the study of these works. But, al- 
though he chiefly painted in what the Italians style 
Bambocciate, he was yet perfectly competent to execute 
works in the higher walks of history, as is proved by 
his Miracle of the Sacrament, in the sacristy of Corpus 
Domini in his native city.” lie died in 1755. See 
Spooner, Biog. Hist, of the Fine Arts , ii, 627. 

Olmstead, James Munson, D.D.. an American Pres- 
byterian divine of note, was born at Stillwater, N. Y., 
Feb. 17, 1794; was educated at Union College, class of 
1819; then studied at the Princeton Theological Sem- 
inar}', class of 1822 ; was licensed to preach immediately 
after graduation, and performed missionary work until 
1825, when he was ordained pastor of the churches at 
Landisburg and Centre; subsequently became pastor at 
Middle Tusearora, Flemington, N. J., and Snow Hill, 
Md. He died at Philadelphia Oct. 16, 1870. Besides 
Sermons and Essays, he published Thoughts and Coun- 
sels for the Impenitent (1846) : — Our First M other (ISbT): 
— and Foah and his Times (1853). 

Olof Skotkonung (Tribute-king), the first Christian 
king of Sweden, reigned from 995 until his death, 1022. 
lie was the son of Erik Segersiill and Sigrid the Proud. 
From his father he inherited Denmark, but in 999 he 
gave it, with his mother’s approval, to Svend Forkbeard. 
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He fought at the battle of Swolder, where the Norse king 
Olaf Tryggveson fell. For several years after that bat- 
tle (1000) Norway had to pay a yearly tax to king 
Olof, and hence his name Skbtkonung . He and his 
courtiers are believed to have been baptized about the 
year 1001. He had been instructed in Christianity by 
Siegfried, an Englishman, who, next after St. Ansgarius, 
is the most famous apostle of the North. This good man 
devoted a long life to the work of converting the pagan 
Swedes, and died at a great age among the people of 
Smaland, with whom he had begun his labors. But 
although Olof became a Christian, and provided for the 
preaching of the Gospel among his subjects, still the 
Asa-faith continued to flourish among the Swedes, and 
they cannot be said to have become completely Chris- 
tianized before 1150. Olof established a bishopric at 
Skara, the mother see of the North. lie died in 10*22, 
leaving the kingdom to his son and joint ruler Annnd. 
See Petersen, Norges Sverigesog Danmctrks Historic; 
Munchs, Det Norske Folks Historic ; Otte, Scandinavian 
History . (R. B. A.) 

Olonne, Jean-Marie d’, a French Hebraist, was 
born at Toulon in the first years of the 18th century, 
and probably belonged to the ancient family Tillia 
d’Olonne, which still remains at Carpentras. He was a 
Carmelite of the province of Avignon. We have of his 
works, Lexicon JJebraico - Chaldaico - Latino - Biblicum 
(Avignon, 17G5, 2 vols. fob); vol. iii, which was prom- 
ised, never appeared. This work, without the author’s 
name, has been placed under the auspices of cardinal 
Dominicus Passionei. See Achard, Diet . de la Pro- 
vence ; Barjavel, Diet. hist, dit Vaucluse. — Hoefer, Nouv. 
Biog. Generale , xxxviii, 057. 

Olotzaga, Giovanni de, an eminent Spanish ar- 
chitect, was a native of Biscay, and flourished during 
the latter part of the 15th century. His instructor is 
not mentioned, but he attained great excellence in the 
art. lie erected the cathedral of Iluesca, in Aragon, on 
the site of the celebrated mosque Mislegda. This work 
gained him great reputation, and is much admired for 
its fine proportions. Milizia says: “ The principal facade 
is grand, with fourteen statues larger than life on each 
side of the entrance, placed on pedestals within niches; 
above these are forty-eight smaller statues, a foot in 
height.” Under the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella the 
Grecian style of architecture became prevalent in Spain, 
and was adopted by Olotzaga. Among his principal 
works in that manner were the great college of Santa 
Cruz at Valladolid, commenced in 1480 and completed 
in 1492; also the Foundling Hospital at Toledo, and 
the great college of St. Ildefonso, founded by cardinal 
Ximenes. See Spooner, Biog, Hist . of the Fine A rts, ii, 
0*27 sq. 

Olshausen, Hermann, a German Protestant the- 
ologian, noted especially as an exegete, was born Aug. 
21, 1790, at Oldesloe, in the duchy of Holstein. From 
1814 to 1818 he studied theology at Kiel and Berlin ; at 
the former university Twesten, and at the latter Nean- 
der and Sehleicrmacher, lectured in those times. He 
applied himself particularly to historical theology, and 
his first work, which was a prize-essay, J/e/cwcMmH’s 
Cliarakteristik aus seinen Brie fen dargestellt (Berlin, 
1817), brought him to the attention of the Prussian 
minister of public worship. In the year 1818 he be- 
came licentiate in theology and 11 privat docent” in the 
university; in 1821 he was elected extraordinary pro- 
fessor at Konigsberg, where be taught till 1834, and 
where at first he also belonged to the theosophic cir- 
cle inaugurated by J. II. Schonhcrr. In the year 
1827 he was made a regular professor, and in 1834 ac- 
cepted a call to a theological professorship at Erlangen, 
hoping that a change of climate would help his health, 
which had become very much impaired by overwork; 
but he did not realize what he anticipated, and died 
Sept, 4, 1839, in the prime of life. Besides his prize- 
essay, he wrote, JJistorice eccles . veteris monumenta (Ber- 


lin, 1820-22 ) : — Die Aechtheit der vier kanonischen Evan - 
gelien, aus der Geschichte der zwei ersten Jahrhunderte 
ericiesen (Konigsberg, 1823 ): — Fin Wort iiber tieferen 
Schriftsirin (ibid. 1824 ) : — Die Bill. Schriftauslegung : — 
Noch ein Wort iiber tieferen Schriftsinn (Hamburg, 1825), 
where he rejects the belief of a literal, mechanical in- 
spiration as taught by the Protestant divines of the 
17th century, and as held to this day by most of the 
popular English commentators. But his principal work 
— the one on which his immortality rests, a work of 
real genius, which, like Neander’s Church History, has 
become already, we may say, a standard of English and 
American, as well as German literature— is his Com- 
mentar iiber sdmmtliche Schriften des Neuen Testaments 
(Konigsberg, 1830 sq., vols. i-iv), completed and re- 
vised after the author’s death b) r doctors Ebrard and 
Wiesinger. “The principal merit and greatest charm 
of Olshausen’s exegesis lies in its spirit. He excels be- 
yond most commentators in what we may call the art 
of organic reproduction of the sacred text, and the ex- 
planation of Scripture by Scripture. The philological 
portions are often too brief and unsatisfactory for the 
advanced scholar; but he pays the more careful atten- 
tion to the theological exposition, enters into the mar- 
roAv of religious ideas, and introduces the student to the 
spirit and inward unity of the divine revelation in its 
various stages of development under the old and new 
dispensation. He has an instinctive power of seizing, 
as if by a sacred sympathy, the true meaning of the 
inspired writer, and bringing to light the hidden con- 
nections and transitions, the remote allusions and far- 
reaching bearing of the text. There is nothing me- 
chanical and superficial about him. He is always 
working in the mines and digging at the roots. Some- 
times his mysticism carries him beyond the limits of 
sober criticism. But there is a peculiar charm in his 
mysticism, and even its occasional mistakes are far 
preferable to that cold, dry, and lifeless exegesis whieh 
weighs the spiritual and eternal truths of God in the 
scales of Aristotle’s logic, K Ulmer’s grammar, and Wald’s 
dictionary. Fritzsehe and Strauss may sneer at some 
expositions of Olshausen, but the pious student will read 
him with delight and profit, and regard the spiritual 
depth and the warm glow of a profoundly pious heart as 
the sweetest charm and highest recommendation of his 
work, lie approaches the Bible with devout reverence 
as the Word of the living God, leads the reader into the 
sanctissimnm, and makes him feel that here is the gate 
of heaven” (Sehaff). Olsliauseu’s commentary was 
translated into English for Clark’s Foreign Theological 
Library, and lias been revised and republished on this 
side of the water with additional notes, together with 
Olshausen’s valuable tract on the Genuineness of the 
Writings of the New Testament (transl. by Fosdick), as 
an appropriate introduction, by Prof. A. C. Kendrick, of 
Rochester (New York, 1803, 0 vols.). See Liibker, Lexi- 
kon der Schleswig-Holstein. Schriftsteller von 1790-1828 
(2d div. p. 413 sq.); Rheinwaldt, A llg. Bepertor. fur 
Theol. Literatur (ed. 1840, pt. vii), p. 91-94; Herzog, 
Real - Lucy klop. s. v. ; Theologisches Universal- Lexikon, 
s. v. , Kitto, Cyclop), s. v. ; Sehaff, Germany: its Uni - 
ver sities, Theology, and Religion , p. 295 sq. ; Kurtz, 
Lehrbuch der Kirchengeschichte , ii, 270, 310 (Engl, transl. 
ii, 302-408); Kahnis, Hist. Protestant Theol. p. 208; 
Pye- Smith, Introd . to Theology, p. 349, 097; Alzog 
(Rom. Cath.), Kirchengesch. ii, 709 ; Meth. Qu. Rev. April, 
1859, p. 254; llagenbaeh. Hist. Doctrines, ii, 470; Berl. 
Allgem . K irchenzeitung , 1839, No. 70. (J. II. W.) 

Olym'pas {OXvpirdg, from the same etymology 
as Olympius [q. v.]), a Christian at Rome, saluted by 
Paul in his epistle to the Church in that city (Rom. 
xvi, 15). A.l). 55. The context, perhaps, implies that 
he was of the household of Philologus. It is stated by 
pseudo-llippolytus that he was one of the seventy dis- 
ciples, and underwent martyrdom at Rome; and Ba- 
ronius ventures to give A.l). 09 . as the date of his 
death. 
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Olympia Morata. See Morata. 

Olympiad. See .Era. 

Olympic Games. See Games. 

Olympiodorus, a Neo-Platonic philosopher, was 
a native of Alexandria, and lived probably in the latter 
part of the 6th century A.D. There are extant by him 
commentaries on the First Alcibiades , the Phcedo , the 
Gorgias, and Fhilebus of Plato. The first-mentioned 
of these commentaries contains a life of Plato. His 
commentary on the Gorgias was published by Routh 
in his edition of the “ Gorgias” and “ Euthydemus” (Ox- 
ford, 1784) ; that on the Phcedo by Andreas Mustoxydes 
and Demetrius Sehinas in the ovXKoyi) airoGTracrpar'uov 
dvtKfioTUiV (Venice, 1817) ; that on the Philebus by 
Stallbaum in his edition of the “Philebus;” and that 
on the First Alcibiades by Creutzer, in the 2d and 3d 
volumes of the Initia Philosophy ac Theolog. ex Platoni - 
cis Fontibus (Frankf. 1826). In estimating Olympio- 
dorus from these publications of his, it would appear 
that he was an acute and vigorous thinker, and a man 
of great erudition. 

Olympiodorus of Alexandria, a Greek monk, 
said also to have been a deacon of a church in Alex- 
andria, is believed to have lived in the first part of the 
6th century A.D, lie was a Peripatetic in philosophy, 
and wrote a commentary on the Meteorologica of Aris- 
totle, which was printed by Aldus (Venice, 1561, fol.). 
He is sometimes called the Younger, to distinguish him 
from the Peripatetic philosopher of the same name who 
was the master of Proelus, but who is not known to us 
by any extant work. He also wrote a commentary on 
Ecclesiastes , which is printed in the Auctarium Patr. 
Due. ii, 602 sq., and in the Bibl. Max. Patr. xviii, 490. 
Ilis Notes on Job are included in the Catena of Nicetas 
on that book (Lond. 1637, fol.); and his Notes on Jere- 
miah in the Catena Ghisieriana. 

Olym/pius (0\vp7rtog, i. e. Olympian ), one of the 
chief epithets of the Greek deity Zeus, so called from 
Mount Olympus in Thessaly, the abode of the gods (2 
Mace, vi, 2). See Jupiter. 

Olympius, an Arian theologian of the 4th century, 
flourished at Constantinople. He is reputed to have 
been a very decided opponent of the orthodox Chris- 
tians, and to have profaned the Trinity; but there is 
no reason for the accusation, as the persons upon whose 
testimony the accusation is made are not regarded as 
trustworthy witnesses. See however Jortin, Remarks 
on Eccles . 1 list, ii, 442, 443. 

Olzoffski, Andrew, an eminent Polish divine, 
was born about 1618. In the course of his studies, 
which were pursued at Kaliseh, he applied himself par- 
ticularly to poetry, for which he was so peculiarly 
fitted that. Ovid-like, his ordinary discourse frequently 
ran into verse. After he hail finished his studies in divin- 
ity and jurisprudence he travelled through Italy, where 
he visited the best libraries, and took the doctorate in 
law at Rome. Thence he went to France, and was in- 
troduced at Paris to the princess Mary Louisa, who. 
when about to marry Ladislaus IV, king of Poland, 
invited Olzoffski to attend her thither. On Olzoff- 
ski’s arrival the king offered him the secretary’s place, 
but he declined it, for the sake of following his studies. I 
Some time later lie was made a canon of the cathedral 
church at Gnesen, and chancellor to the archbishop. 
After the death of that prelate he was called to court, 
and made Latin secretary to his majesty, which place 
he filled with great reputation, being a complete master 
of that language. In the war between Poland and 
Sweden he wrote l ’indicia; Polonir. He attended at 
the election of Leopold to the imperial crown of Ger- 
many, in quality of ambassador to the king of Poland, 
and there secured the esteem of the three ecclesiastical 
electors. lie was also sent on other diplomatic mis- 
sions; and immediately on his return was invested with 
the high office of prebendary to the crown, and pro- 


moted to the bishopric of Culm. After the death of 
Ladislaus he fell into disfavor with the queen, because 
he opposed the design she had of setting a prince of 
France upon the throne of Poland; however, this did 
not prevent his being made vice-chancellor of the 
crown. He did all in his power to dissuade Casimir II 
from renouncing the crown; and, after the resignation 
of that king, several competitors appearing to fill the 
vacancy, Olzoffski on the occasion published a piece 
called Censura , etc. This was answered by another, 
entitled Censura Censiu-ce Candidaiorum ; and the lib- 
erty which our vice-chancellor had taken in his Cen- 
sura was likely to cost him dear. It was chiefly level- 
led against the young prince of Muscovy, who was one 
of the competitors, though no more than eight years of 
age; and the czar was Highly incensed, and made loud 
complaints and menaces unless satisfaction was made 
for the offence. Upon the election of Michel Koribut 
to the throne, Olzoffski was despatched to Vienna to 
negotiate a match between the new-elected king and 
one of the princesses of Austria; and on his return from 
that embassy was made grand-ehaneellor of the crown. 
He did not approve the peace concluded with the Turks 
in 1676, and wrote to the grand-vizier in terms of which 
the grand-seignior complained to the king of Poland. 
After the death of Koribut, Olzoffski labored earnestly 
for the election of John Sobieski, who rewarded Olzoffski 
with the archbishopric of Gnesen and the primacy of the 
kingdom; and no doubt he might have obtained a car- 
dinal’s hat if he had not publicly declared against it. 
However, lie had not been long possessed of the pri- 
macy before his right thereto was disputed by the bishop 
of Cracow, who laid claim also to certain prerogatives of 
the see of Gnesen, and arrogated the right of officiating 
at the obsequies of the Polish monarehs. Hereupon 
Olzoffski published a piece in defence of the rights and 
privileges of his archbishopric. lie also some time after- 
wards published another piece, but without putting his 
name to it. entitled Singularia Juris Patronatus R. Po- 
lo?iice, in support of the king of Poland’s right of nomina- 
tion to the abbeys. In 1678, going by the king’s com- 
mand to Dantzie, in order to compose certain disputes 
between the senate and people of that city, he was seized 
with a disorder which carried him off in three days. He 
was particularly distinguished by eloquence and love 
for his country; and his death was greatly lamented. 
(J.Il.W.) 

Om, a Sanscrit word of asseveration, much used in 
Buddhistic works as an introductory term. It is espe- 
cially prominent in Lamaism (q, v.). 

Omadius, a surname of Dionysus or Bacchus as 
the flesh-eater , human sacrifices being offered to this 
deity in the islands of Chios and Tenedos. 

Omae'rus (’iwfiarjpog, v. r. ’lcrgdgpoc and Mn/y- 
( 00 £; Vulg. Abramus ), a corrupt Grteeized form (1 Esdr. 

ix, 34) for Ajiram (q. v.), a descendant of Bani (Ezra 

x, 34). 

Oman, a strip of maritime territory in the most 
eastern portion of Arabia, extends between Ras el-Ji- 
bfil and Ras el-llad, and is bounded on the north-east 
by the Gulf of Oman, and on the south-west by the 
deserts of the interior. It has an area of about 80,000 
square miles, and a population estimated in 1873 at 
1,598,000, mostly Mohammedan. A part of the terri- 
tory of Oman is known under the name of Muscat. At 
a distance of twenty to forty miles from the coast a 
chain of mountains runs parallel to it, which reaches in 
its highest ridge, called Jebel Aehdar (Great Moun- 
tain), an elevation of 6000 feet; the average height is 
4000 feet. There are a few not inconsiderable streams, 
and some richly fertile tracts, in this region, but the 
greater part is a waste of sand, with here and there a 
small oasis, where, however, the vegetation is most lux- 
uriant. Groves of almond, fig, and walnut trees tower 
to an enormous height, overshadowing the orange and 
citron trees, but are themselves overtopped by the 
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splendid date-palms. The country is rieli in mining \' 
wealth; lead and gold are found in considerable quan- j 
tity. See Arabia ; Persia. 

O'mar (Heb. Omar\ eloquent; Sept. 'Qpap), - 

the second named of the seven sons of Eliphaz, son of j 
Esau (Gen. xxxvi, 15 [comp. ver. 1 1] ; l Chron. i, 3G), 
who were heads and princes of tribes among the Edom- : 
ites. B.C. cir. 1900. The name is supposed to survive 
in that of the tribe of Amir Arabs east of the Jordan. 
Bunsen asserts that Omar was the ancestor of the Bene 
’Aammer in Northern Edom ( Bibeltverk , Gen. xxxvi, ' 
11), but the names are somewhat different (X initial, 
and the Arabic equivalent of 2). 

Omar, Abu-Hafsa ibn-al-Iviiatab, the second 
caliph of the Moslems, and one of the most noted char- : 
acters in Mohammedan annals, was born about 581. 
Of his early history little is known. lie was the third 
cousin of Abdullah, the father of the Prophet, but pre- 
vious to his conversion was an ardent persecutor of 3Io- 
hammed and his followers. He even attempted to take 
Mohammed’s life. He was, however, most remarkably 
converted to Islam, and thereafter became as zealous 
an apostle as he had formerly been a persecutor, and 
rendered valuable aid to the Prophet in all his warlike 
expeditions. After Mohammed’s death he caused Abu- 
Bekr to be proclaimed caliph, and was himself appointed 
hajtb, or prime minister. Though of a fiery and enthu- 
siastic temperament, he proved a sagacious adviser, and 
it was at his suggestion that the caliph put down with 
an iron hand the many dissensions which had arisen 
among the Arabs after the Prophet’s decease, and re- 
solved to strengthen and consolidate their new-born na- 
tional spirit, as well as propagate the doctrines of Islam, 
by engaging them in continual aggressive wars. See 
Mohammedanism. Omar succeeded Abu-Bekr in the 
caliphate b} T the express wish of the first caliph in 
A.D. Gl 34, and immediately pushed on the war of con- 
quests with increased vigor, lie was a most enthu- 
siastic Moslem, and vowed that the Crescent should 
receive the homage of the world. Every soldier or 
officer who had proved himself incompetent for the 
trust reposed in him was promptly removed, and every 
precaution taken to put in responsible offices only men 
of character and bravery. Thus he dismissed from the | 
command of the Syrian armies the celebrated Klinled 
ilni-Walid, surnamed li The Sword of God,” who by his 
rapacity and cruelty towards the vanquished had made 
himself obnoxious, and replaced him by Abu Obeydah 
ibn-al-Jerrah, another brave general who had distin- 
guished himself in the wars against the Greeks. Klia- 
led, fortunately for Omar, had virtue enough to accept 
the second post in the army, and he continued to serve 
under the new general. These two officers prosecuted 
the conquest of Syria, and took Damascus, its capital, 
in the month of Rejeb, A. II. 14 (August-September, 
A.D. G35). After the capture of Damascus, the Moslems 
proceeded to the reduction of Emesa, Hamah, and Ken- 
nesrin. The emperor Ileraclius sent a considerable 
force to stop the progress of the Arabs, but the Greeks 
were completely defeated at the bloody battle of Yer- 
muk (G3G). The following year (G37) Omar sent Amru 
ibn-al-As and Sarjil to besiege Jerusalem. The city 
was stoutly defended by the garrison ; but after a siege 
of several months the patriarch Sophronius, who com- 
manded in it, agreed to surrender to the Moslems, but 
refused to treat with any other except the caliph him- 
self. A messenger having been despatched to Omar, 
who was then residing at Medina, he hastened to Jeru- 
- salem followed by a scanty suite. Omar’s journey from 
Arabia to Palestine is thus described by the historian 
Tabari : 

“lie rode a sorrel-colored camel, and was dressed in 
ail old tattered habit of hair-cloth ; he carried with him, 
in two hags, his provisions, consisting of dry fruits, bar- 
ley, rice, and boiled corn, besides a skin for the water. 
Whenever he halted to make a repast, he permitted those 


who accompanied him to partake of it, eating from the 
same wooden dish ; if he took any rest, the earth was his 
couch. During his march he administered justice to all 
applicants; in several instances he corrected the laxity 
of morals, and reformed several abuses, especially among 
the new converts; abolishing also many luxurious iudnl- 
gepces which had spread among the Moslems, such as the 
drinking of wine, the using of silken garments, etc. . . . 
Arrived at the camp, he caused several Moslems to be 
seized and dragged through the mnd for having, in diso- 
bedience to his orders, arrayed themselves in the silken 
tunics of the conquered Greeks.” 

After a short conference with Sophronius, the terms of 
a capitulation were agreed upon, and the keys of the 
Holy City were delivered up to Omar. The articles 
of the capitulation of Jerusalem have been translated 
( Mines de VOrient, vol. ii), and as they were the model 
upon which the Moslems dictated many others to the 
subdued cities of Africa and Spain, we transcribe them 
here : 

“The inhabitants shall retain their lives and properly; 
they shall preserve the use of their churches, hut they 
shall build no new ones; they shall neither place crosses 
upou those which they already have, nor hinder the Mos- 
lems from entering them night or day; they shall not 
ring their bells, bui they shall be allowed to toll them ; if 
a Moslem travels through the city, the inhabitants shall 
give him hospitality for three clays. They shall not he 
euforced to teach their children the Koran, bnt they shall 
not try to convert any Moslem to their religiou ; they 
shall in every iustauce show respect for the Moslems, and. 
give them the precedence ; they shall wear turbans and 
shoes, and use names different' from theirs. They shall 
be allowed to ride on horseback, but without either sad- 
dle or arms ; they shall never go ont without their girdles 
[the distinctive mark of all Christians then living under 
the Mohammedan sway] ; they shall not sell wine to the 
Moslems, and shall remain faithful to the caliph, and pay 
regularly the taxes imposed upon them.” 

Omar made his triumphant ‘entry into Jerusalem to- 
wards the middle of the year 1G of the Hegira (A.D. 
G37). After conversing for a while with Sophronius, 
and addressing to him several questions on the antiqui- 
ties of the place, visiting the Church of the Resurrec- 
tion, and saying his prayers under its portico, he de- 
sired to be conveyed to Bethlehem, where he also per- 
formed his devotions. Returning again to the city, he 
caused a magnificent mosque to be erected on the site 
of Solomon’s Temple, the predecessor of that which still 
bears his name and remains an object of great venera- 
tion to the Mussulmans. The taking of Jerusalem was 
I followed by the reduction of all the principal cities of 
Palestine, while Khaled and Abu Obeydah made them- 
selves masters of Laodicea, Antioch, Aleppo, and Baal- 
bek. Omar next prepared to invade Persia, a kingdom 
then ruled by a king named Yezdegerd. against which 
he had at the beginning of his reign unsuccessfully con- 
tended (G34). Saad ibn-Abt Wakas, who was now in- 
trusted with the command of the army, penetrated far 
into Persia; defeated at Kadesiyali a powerful army 
commanded by Rustam, who fell in the battle; took 
possession of Bahr-Shir, in the western quarter of the 
city of Madavin, the ancient Ctesiphon ; founded the 
city of Kufah, near the Euphrates (G38) ; crossed the 
Tigris; and at last took Madavin, the capital ofYezde- 
gerd’s kingdom. In the mean while Amru ibn-al-As, 
who commanded the armies of Egypt, completed the 
conquest, of that country by the reduction of Alexandria 
(G40). It was then that the famous library founded 
by Ptolemy Philadelphia is said to have been destroyed 
by the conquerors. Upon an application from Amru to 
the caliph to know his pleasure concerning its contents, 
an answer was returned commanding its destruction; 
for, said Omar, “ if the books of the Greeks agree with 
the hook of God (Koran), they are superfluous, and need 
not be preserved; and if they disagree, they are perni- 
cious, and ought to be destroyed.” In consequence of 
this decision, we arc told, and (notwithstanding all Gib- 
bon’s ingenuity to discredit the account) we are inclined 
to believe, that the manuscripts were delivered up to 
the four (others say five) thousand public baths in the 
city, to which they served as precious fuel for six 
months. The conquest of Egypt was followed by that 
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of part of Afriea. Amrn pushed his victorious arms as 
far as the deserts of Tripoli and Barca. Armenia was 
in the mean while subdued by Mugheyrah (641), and 
Khorassan (642) by Ahnaf ibn-Kays, another of Omar’s 
lieutenants. In the same year was fought the famous 
battle of Nehavend, which decided the fate of Persia. 
Firuz, who now commanded the armies of Yezdegerd, 
was killed; and the monarch himself was obliged to 
seek an asylum at Farghanah among the Turks, where 
he died soon after in poverty. 

The success which attended the arms of Omar, his 
unflinching severity towards the vanquished who would 
not embrace the religion of the Prophet, and, more than 
all, the inexorable justice which he dealt among his 
own people, exeited against him numerous enemies at 
home and abroad, and several attempts were made 
upon his life. Iabalah ibn-Ahyam, chief of the Arabian 
tribe of Ghosan, became one of his most implacable en- 
emies. Although a tributary to the Greek emperor, in 
whose states he lived with "his tribe, and though pro- 
fessing the Christian religion, Iabalah went to see Omar 
at Medina, swore obedience to him, and embraced Islam 
with all his followers. Omar then took him with him 
on a pilgrimage to Mecea. While the neophyte was 
making, as usual, seven times the circuit of the Kaaba, 
an Arab of low extraction happened to run against him, 
and was the cause of the prince’s cloak falling off his 
shoulders. Tabalah resented the ineivilitv by immedi- 
ately striking the man a blow on the faee. The man 
made his complaint to Omar, who, having summoned 
Iabalah to his presence, sentenced him to receive a sim- 
ilar blow from the complainant. Against this sentence, 
just as it was, Iabalah most warmly remonstrated, say- 
ing that he was a king among his own people, and that 
the offender deserved to be punished with death. ‘‘My 
friend,” said Omar to him, “the religion that thou and 
I follow makes no distinction between the king and the 
subject.” Rather than submit to the indignity, Tabalah 
secretly left Mecca with all his suite, abjured Islam, and 
sought the protection of the Greek emperor. lie had, 
moreover, sworn to revenge the outrage. Having com- 
municated his plans to a resolute young slave of his, 
Wathek ibn-Musafer by name, he promised him his 
liberty if he should succeed in killing Omar. Having 
arrived at Medina (638), where the caliph was then re- 
siding, Wathek was informed that Omar was in the 
habit of sitting down every day under a tree on his way 
to the mosque. Wathek, having climbed up the tree, 
awaited the arrival of Omar, who took his seat beneath 
it and fell asleep. Wathek, according to the account 
of the Mohammedan historians, was upon the point of 
coming down for the purpose of stabbing Omar with 
his dagger, when, lifting up his eyes, he saw a lion 
walking around him and licking his feet. Nor did the 
lion cease to guard the caliph until he awoke, when the 
lion instantly went away. Wathek was so much struck 
by this circumstance that he came down, kissed the ca- 
liph’s hand, confessed his intended crime, and embraced 
the Mohammedan religion. Yet the life of Omar was 
finally cut short by assassination. A Persian slave 
of the Magi an sect, whose name was Abu Lfilu Firflz, 
had been obliged bv his master, Almugheyrah ibn-es- 
shaabah, to pay him two dirhems daily, in conformity 
with the Mohammedan custom, for the free exereise of 
this religion. Firuz, resenting this treatment, brought a 
complaint before the caliph, and requested that some 
part at least of the tribute exacted of him might be re- 
mitted ; but this favor being refused by Omar, the Per- 
sian swore his destruction, and some days afterwards, 
while Omar was performing his morning devotions in 
the mosque at Medina, he stabbed him thrice in the 
belly with a sharp dagger. The people fell upon the 
assassin, hut he made so desperate a defence that, al- 
though he was armed with no other weapon than his 
dagger, he wounded thirteen of the assailants, and seven 
of them mortally. At last one of the caliph’s attend- 
ants drew his cloak over his head, and seized him; 


upon which he stabbed himself, and soon after expired. 
Omar languished five days. lie died on a Friday, in 
the month of Dhu-l-hajjah, A.H. 23, answering to the 
month of November, A.L). 644. He was buried on the 
following Saturday, close to the Prophet and Abu-Bekr, 
in a mosque which he had founded at Medina, where 
his tomb is still visited with great respect by the Mus- 
sulmans. Having been asked, some time before his 
death, to name his successor, he refused; and upon the 
suggestion of one of his courtiers that he should leave 
the caliphate to his son Abdullah, he remarked, “It is 
enough that one out of my family has been forced to 
bear this burden, and account afterwards to his God for 
the command and government of the faithful.” Mo- 
hammedanism cannot boast of a more virtuous sovereign 
or a more zealous apostle. It has been said of him that 
he contributed more efficaciously to the advancement 
of the Mohammedan religion than the Prophet himself. 
Khondemir, the celebrated Persian historian, thus reca- 
pitulates the praiseworthy acts of this caliph : “He took 
from the infidels 36,000 cities or castles, destroyed 4000 
temples or churches, and founded or endowed 1400 
mosques.” The Prophet had the greatest esteem for 
Omar, whose daughter llafsah he married. On a cer- 
tain occasion he was heard to say, “If God had wished 
to send a seeond messenger to this world, his choice 
would undoubtedly have fallen on Omar.” The devo- 
tion, humility, and abstinence of this caliph had become 
proverbial among the Mussulmans. lie never tasted 
any other food than barley-bread and dates; water was 
his only drink; and he was often found asleep under 
the porch of a mosque or beneath a tree. He complied 
most strictly with all the precepts of the Koran. Eu- 
tyehius tells us that during his caliphate he performed 
nine times the pilgrimage to Mecea. In order better 
to conform to the regulations of the Koran, he lived by 
the work of his hands, supporting himself entirely by 
the sale of leather belts which he manufactured. But 
the quality for which Omar was most conspicuous was 
justice, which he is said to have administered with an 
even hand to infidels as well as believers. The histo- 
rian Waked i says that the staff of Omar was more 
dreaded than the sword of his successors. In the life- 
time of Mohammed, a Moslem, condemned for his in- 
iquitous treatment of a Jew, happening to appeal to 
Omar from the sentence of the Prophet, was immedi- 
ately cut down with the scimitar for not aequiescing in 
the sentence of so upright a judge. From this circum- 
stance Mohammed gave Omar the surname of Al-faruh 
which he retained ever afterwards, a word meaning the 
divider, or the discriminator, thus doubly alluding to 
his action and the discernment which prompted it. 
Several of the best Mohammedan institutions date from 
the reign of Omar. It was in his time that the ajra of 
the Hegira, or flight of Mohammed, by which all Mo- 
hammedan nations compute their years, was established, 
and its beginning fixed on July 16, A.L). 622. He was 
the first who kept armies under pay, and assigned pen- 
sions to officers out of the publie revenue; he instituted 
a sort of police force to watch at night for the security 
of the citizens; and he promulgated some excellent reg- 
ulations respecting the duties of masters towards their 
slaves. He was also the first who assumed the title of 
Amir el-mumenin (commander of the faithful), instead 
of that of K h al i fa h - rasfil i -1 la h i (vicar of the messenger 
of God), which his predecessor Abu-Bekr had used. 
Omar’s memory is an object of the greatest veneration 
among Mussulmans of the Sunni, or orthodox sect; not 
so among the Shiites, or partisans of Ali, who look upon 
the first three caliphs, Abu-Bekr, Omar, and Othman, 
as usurpers of the caliphate, to the prejudice of Ali, to 
whom, they pretend, it, belonged as the nearest relative of 
the Prophet. See Abulfeda, Annales Moslemici (transl. 
by Reiske, Hafni.r, 1790), i, 250 sq. ; Al-makin, Hist. 
Saracenica (ap. Erpenium, Lugd. Batav. 1625), p. 20 
sq. ; Ibn-Shihnah (MS.), Raudhatu - 1 - ma/iadhir ; Oek- 
ley, Hist, of the Saracens, i, 300; Ibn -al- Khattib, 
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Hist. Calipharum (ap. Casiri) ; Bib. Ar. Hisp. Esc. ii, 
177 sq. ; D’Herbelot, Bib, Or. s. v. Omar ben-al-Ivhat- 
tab, Khaled, Damashk, Iskandriah, et al. : Weil, Isla- 
mitische Volker , p. 4787 ; Wright, Christianity in Arabia, 
p. 18G sq. ; Gibbon, Decline and Fall , ix, 222, etc. ; and 
especially the article in the English Cyclop., which we 
have freely used. 

Ombay, or Maloewa (3 faluwa), an island be- 
tween Celebes and the north-west coast of Australia, 
lies to the north of Timor, from which it is separated by 
the Strait of Ombay, lat. 8°8'-8° 28' S., long. 124° 17' 
-125° 7', and has an area of 9GL square miles. The 
population amounts to over 200,000. The hills of Om- 
bay are volcanic, and the coasts steep and difficult to 
approach. The inhabitants are dark brown, have thick 
lips, Hat nose, and woolly hair, appearing to be of mixed 
Negro and Malay origin. They are armed with the 
bow, spear, and creese, and live on the produce of the 
chase, with fish, cocoa-nuts, rice, and honey. A portion 
of the island formerly belonged to the Portuguese, but 
since Aug. G, 1851, it is entirely a Netherlands posses- 
sion. The Dutch postholder resides at the village of 
Alor, to which iron wares, cotton goods, etc., are brought 
from Timor, and exchanged for wax, edible nests, pro- 
visions, and other native products. Ombay has oxen, 
swine, goats, etc., and produces maize, cotton, and pep- 
per. Amber is also found, and the Boeginese of Celebes 
import European and Indian fabrics, exchanging them 
for the produce of the island, which they carry to Sin- 
gapore (Chambers). The Dutch missionary societies 
are the only Protestant Christians who labor in Ombay, 
and thus far but little progress has been made in con- 
verting these Malayan Negritos. 

Ombiasses, priests and soothsayers among the in- 
habitants of Madagascar (q. v.), who compound charms, 
which they sell to the people. 

Ombrius, a surname of Zeus, as the rain-giver, un- 
der which title he was worshipped on Mount Ilvmettus, 
in Attica. 

Ombwiri, a class of good and gentle spirits who 
are believed by the natives of Southern Guinea to take 
part in the government of the world. Almost every 
man has his own ombwiri as a tutelary and guardian 
spirit, for which he provides a small house near his 
own. “All the harm that is escaped in this world,” as 
Mr. Wilson informs us, “and all the good received, are 
ascribed to the kindly offices of this guardian spirit. 
Ombwiri is also regarded as the author of everything 
which is marvellous or mysterious. Any remarkable 
feature in the physical aspect of the country, any nota- 
ble phenomenon in the heavens, or extraordinary event 
in the affairs of men, is ascribed to Ombwiri. 1 1 is fa- 
vorite places of abode are the summits of high moun- 
tains, deep caverns, large rocks, and the base of very 
large forest trees. While the people attach no ma- 
lignity to his character, they guard against any unnec- 
essary intercourse with him, and they never pass a 
place where he is supposed to dwell except in silence, 
lie is the only one of all the spirits recognised by the 
people that has no priesthood, his intercourse with men 
being direct and immediate.”— Gardner, Faiths of the 
World, ii, 5G0. 

O'mega [many Ome'ga , but against the proper rule] 
(<7j, fully T I2 pP/a, i. e. the great or long o , in distinction 
from "O piKpov. the short o), the last letter of the Greek 
alphabet, as Alpha is the first. It is used metaphorically 
to denote the end of anything: “ I am Alpha and Omega, 
the beginning and the ending . . . the first and the last” 
(Rev. i, 8, 11 ; comp, xxi, G; xxii, 13). This may be 
compared with Isa. xli, 4; xliv, G, “I am the first and 
I am the last, and beside me there is no God.” So Pru- 
dentius ( Cathemer . hymn, ix, 11) explains it: 

“Alpha et O cognominatnr : ipse fous et clnnsnla 
Omnium qu© sunt, fuerunt, qureque post futura suut.” 

See ALniA. The symbol HX, which contains the first 


and last letters of the Hebrew alphabet, is, according to 
Buxtorf (Lex. Taint, p. 244), “ among the Cabalists often, 
put mystically for the beginning and end, like A and Q 
in the Apocalypse.” Schoettgen ( Ilor . Hebr. i, I08G) 
quotes from Jalkut Rubeni (fob 17, 4), “Adam trans- 
gressed the whole law from X to Pi,” that is, from the 
beginning to the end. It is not necessary to inquire 
whether in the latter usage the meaning is so full as in 
the Revelation: that must be determined by separate 
considerations. As an illustration merely, the reference 
is valuable. Both Greeks and Hebrews employed the 
letters of the alphabet as numerals. In the early times 
of the Christian Church the letters A and 12 were com- 
bined with the cross or with the monogram of Christ 
(Maitland, Church in the Catacombs, p. 1GG-8). See 
Monogram of Christ. 

Omen (for the deriv. see Om), or Prodigy (gen- 
erally said to be from pro and dico , but more probably 
from pro and ago, to lead ; hence anything conspicuous 
or extraordinary), the name given by the Romans to 
signs by which approaching good or bad fortune was 
supposed to be indicated. The terms Omen and Prodigy 
were not, however, exactly synonymous; the former 
being applied rather to signs received by the ear, and 
particularly to spoken words; the latter to phenomena 
and occurrences, such as monstrous births, the appear- 
ance of snakes, locusts, etc., the striking of the foot 
against a stone or the like, the breaking of a shoe-tie, 
and even sneezing, etc. If an omen or prodig}' was 
promised on the part of a god, it was to be interpreted 
according to the promise; but otherwise, the interpre- 
tation was extremely arbitrary. It was supposed that 
evil indicated as approaching might be averted by va- 
rious means, as by sacrifices, or by the utterance of cer- 
tain magic formulas ; or by an extempore felicity of in- 
terpretation, as when Caesar, having fallen to the ground 
on landing in Africa, exclaimed, “I take possession of 
thee, Africa.” Occasionally, it is true, we read of a 
reckless disregard of omens; as, for example, when P. 
Claudius, in the First Punic War, caused the sacred 
chickens, who would not leave their cage, to be pitched 
into the sea, saying, “If they won’t eat, they must 
drink.” Still the belief in omens was universal, and in 
general the greatest care was taken to avoid unfavor- 
able ones. The heads of the sacrificial priests were 
covered, so that nothing distracting might catch their 
eyes; silence was enjoined at the commencement of 
every sacred undertaking, and at the opening of the 
games. Before every sacrificial procession ran the her- 
alds, calling on the people to “ pay respect to it,” and 
admonishing them to cease working till it should have 
passed, that the priests might not hear unfavorable 
sounds. At the beginning of a sacrifice, the bystanders 
were addressed in the words Favete Linguis (“ Speak no 
word of evil import”), and the aid of music was sought 
to drown whatever noises might prove unpropitions. 
See Fallati, Ueber Bcgrijf und Wesen des Horn. Omen 
(Tub. 183G). Comp. Divination. 

The belief in omens has existed in all ages and coun- 
tries, and traces of it linger even yet in the most civil- 
ized communities; in the dread, for instance, that many 
entertain at sitting down to table in a party of thirteen. 
Not a little of the philosophy of omens is contained in 
the Scottish proverb: “Them who follow freits, freits 
follow;” meaning that a fatalistic belief in impending 
evil paralyzes the endeavor that might prevent it 
(Chambers). Against the belief of omens it is observed 
that it is contrary to every principle of sound philos- 
ophy; and whoever has studied the writings of Paul 
must be convinced that it is inconsistent with the spirit 
of genuine Christianity. We cannot proceed to discuss 
the subject here, but will present the reader with a 
quotation on the other side of the question. “Though 
it be true,” says Mr. Toplady, “that all omens are not 
worthy of observation, and though they should never be 
so regarded as to shock our fortitude or diminish our 
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confidence in God, still they are not to be constantly 
despised. Small incidents have sometimes been prelu- 
sive to great events; nor is there any superstition in 
noticing these apparent prognostications, though there 
maybe much superstition in being either too indiscrim- 
inately or too deeply swayed by them” (IForA-s, iv, 102). 
See Superstition. 

O'mer (lleb. id. “ITS?, prop, a sheaf, as in Lev. xxiii, 
10, etc., from T3?, to hind or gather ; Sept, yopup; 
Vulg. gomer), a Hebrew dry measure (Exod. xvi, 10, 18, 
22, 32. 33), the tenth of an ephali (ver. 36); therefore 
about two quarts according to the rabbins, but three 
and a half quarts according to Josephus. See Me- 
trology. 

Omer, St., Audomarus, a French ascetic, was born 
about 505 at Orval, or Goldenthar, near Constance. lie 
was of a wealthy family, but after the death of his 
mother he induced his father to give all his goods to the 
poor, and to retire with him into the convent of Luxeuil. 
There his talents and his zeal attracted the attention of 
his superior, and by the advice of St. Achaire, bishop of 
Noyon and Tournav, king Dagobert 1 appointed Omer 
bishop of Terouenne in G37. The diocese had been much 
neglected for over eighty years; but Omer, with the as- 
sistance of Bertin, Mnmmolin, and Ebertran, all three 
monks of Luxeuil, succeeded in bringing about a thor- 
ough reform among the people. Having obtained the 
gift of the estate of Sithin, on the Aa, from the owner, 
Adroald, Omer built a church on it, which he dedicated 
in 648 to St. Martin, and beside it a convent, of which 
he made Mnmmolin abbot. After the latter had been 
made bishop of Noyon and Tournai, Omer appointed in 
his place Bertin, who afterwards gave the convent the 
name of St. Omer, and it was soon surrounded bv the 
city bearing the same name. Omer died at Terou- 
enne Sept. 3, 608. He was buried in the church he 
had built. The Romish Church commemorates him 
Sept. 9. See Acta Sanctorum , Sept. 9; Mabillon, An- 
nates Ordinis S. Benedict i, ix sice. ; Raillet, I les des 
Saints, vol. iii ; Breriarium Parisiense ; France pontifi- 
cate ; Longueval , IIist.de I'Eglise Gallic, vol. iv. — Hoefer, 
Xouv. Biog. Generate, xxxviii, 677. (J. N. P.) 

Omer (St.), Ecclesiastical Council of {Concili- 
um A udomarense'), was held in June, 1099, by Manassez 
of Rheims and four of his suffragans. The “Treve de 
Dieu” was established, and at the entreaty of Robert, 
count of Flanders, five articles of peace were drawn up. 
See Labbe, Cone. vol. x. 

Omish Church, a sect of Mennonites in America 
are sometimes so called, after one of their preachers of 
the 17th century. They are found also in Germany and 
Switzerland. See Mennonites. 

Omnibonus, canonist. See Glossaries; Glos- 
sators. 

Omnipotence, an attribute of God alone, and es- 
sential to his nature as an infinite, independent, and per- 
fect Being. Among the distinct declarations of Script- 
ure attributing such power to God are the following: 
Gen. xvii, 1; Exod. xv, 11, 12; Dent, iii, 24; 1 Sam. 
xiv. 6; Psa. lxii, 11 ; Ixv, 6; exlvii, 5; Dan. iv, 35; 
Matt, vi, 13; xix, 26; Epli. iii, 20; Rev. xix, 6. It is 
also clearly expressed in the epithet Shaddai (q. v.), 
olten applied to him in the O. 4'. The power of God is 
especially evinced: 1. In creation (Gen. i, 1; Rom. i, 
20); 2. In the preservation of his creatures (lleb. i. 3; 
Col. i, 16, 17); 3. In the redemption of the world by 
our Lord Jesus Christ (Luke i, 35, 37; Ephes. i, 19); 

4. In the conversion of sinners (Psa. ex, 3 ; 2 Cor. iv, 7) ; 

5. In the continuation and success of the Gospel in the 
world (Matt, xiii, 31,32); 6. In the preservation of 
the saints (1 Pet. i, 5) ; 7. In the resurrection of the 
dead (1 Cor. ch. xv) ; 8. In making the righteous 
happy forever, and in punishing the wicked (Matt. xxv. 
34; Phil, iii, 20, 21). This power is only limited by 
God’s own holy nature, which renders it impossible for 


him to do wrong (Numb. xxiii, 19; Heb. vi, 18), and by 
the laws of possibility which he has himself created in 
the nature of things; in other words, we eannot con- 
ceive of his performing either a metaphysical or a moral 
contradiction. See Cocker, Theistic Conception of the 
World (N. Y. 1876, 12mo), p. 355 sq. ; Malcom, Theol. 
Index, s. v. ; Haag, llistoire des Dogmes Chretiens, i, 
291 ; ii, 16 sq., 139 sq., 147. See Law. 

Omnipresence, another attribute of God alone, 
his ubiquity, or his presence in every place at the same 
time. This attribute may be argued from his infinity 
(Psa. exxxix) ; bis power, which is everywhere (Heb. 
i, 3); his providence (Acts xvii, 27, 28), which supplies 
all. As he is a spirit, he is so omnipresent as not to be 
mixed with the creature, or divided, part in one place and 
part in another; nor is he multiplied or extended, but 
is essentially present everywhere. God is everywhere, 
but he is not everything. All things have their being 
in him, but he is distinct from all things; he fills the 
universe, but is not mingled with it. lie is the intel- 
ligence which guides, and the power which moves; 
but his personality is preserved, and he is independent 
of the works of his hands, however vast and noble. See 
Kranth, The Conservative Reformation, p. 797 ; Pearson, 
On the Creeds; Wardlaw, Syst. Theol. i, 554; Haag, 
Hist, des Dog me s Chretiens, ii, 140 sq., 311 ; Malcom, 
Theol. Index, s. v. See Pantheism. 

Omniscience, the third essential or natural attri- 
bute of God, is that perfection by which he knows all 
things. This is: 1. Infnite (Psa. exlvii, 5); 2. Eternal 
(Isa. xlvi, 10; Acts ii, 23; xv, 18; Ephes. i, 4) ; 3. Uni- 
versal, extending to all persons, times, places, and things 
(Psa. 1, 10-13 ; 1 leb. iv, 13) ; 4. Perfect, relating to what 
is past, present, and to come. He knows all indepen- 
dently, distinctly, infallibly, and perpetually (Jer. x, 6, 
7 ; Rom. xi, 33). 5. This knowledge is peculiar to him- 
self, and not communicable to any creature (Job xxxvi, 
4; Mark xiii, 32). 6. This attribute is incomprehensi- 

ble to us, how God knows all things, yet it is evident 
that*he does; for to suppose otherwise is to suppose 
him an imperfect Being, and at variance with the rev- 
elation he has given of himself (Job xxi, 22; xxviii, 
24; Psa. exxxix, 6 ; 1 John iii, 20). 

This attribute of God is constantly connected in 
Scripture with his omnipresence, and forms a part of 
almost every description of that attribute; for as God 
is a spirit, and therefore intelligent, if he is everywhere, 
if nothing can exclude him, not even the most solid 
bodies, nor the minds of intelligent beings, then, indeed, 
as Paul avers, are “all things naked and open to the 
eyes of him with whom we have to do.” Where he 
acts, he is; and where he is, he perceives, lie under- 
stands and considers things absolutely, and as they are 
in their own natures, forms, properties, differences, to- 
gether with all the circumstances belonging to them. 
*• Known unto him are all his works from the beginning 
of the world,” rather from all eternity, known before 
they were made, ami known now they are made, in their 
actual existence. It is also properly associated with 
his omnipotence; so that God is universal in his per- 
fections. 

Two theological, or rather metaphysical, questions 
have been raised on this subject. 1. Whether this 
knowledge is all equally present to the divine conscious- 
ness, or only brought up as occasion requires. That 
the latter position eannot be true may be argued from 
the consideration that it would imply an imperfection 
or limitation in God’s knowledge itself, inasmuch as it 
would thus become partial and fragmentary. The “oc- 
casion” implied in the supposition must be either in the 
divine mind, or else outside of it. If ah intro, it must 
be either voluntary or involuntary. The former in- 
volves the absurdity of supposing a volition respecting 
a subject not consciously present at the time to the mind 
of the wilier, and the latter leaves the matter subject to 
some secret law of variable and therefore contingent 
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action. If, on the other hand, the supposed occasion be 
ab extra , then still more palpably must the knowledge 
be fluctuating, and even uncertain altogether. In short, 
we cannot predicate of the divine mind any such laws 
of mental association as those which call up stores of in- 
formation in human thoughts: these belong only to 
finite and imperfect beings. Knowledge is not latent 
in God’s consciousness; his nature precludes such a 
supposition. Even with ourselves positive knowledge 
or absolute certainty springs only from consciousness; 
all else is merely belief, probability, reasoning, etc. | 
Memory itself is but the reflex action of consciousness. ; 
With God, as there is no need of information or infer- 
ence, so knowledge must be simple intuition, or what is 
in human language consciousness of all truth, possible 
as well as actual, throughout that infinity of time and 
space which his presence permeates. 

2. The other and more important question mooted re* 
lates to God’s foreknowledge of the future. This, Cal- 
vinistic theologians generally affirm, depends upon his 
predetermination of all things. Of course, a Being of 
infinite power must know that his will cannot be frus- 
trated, and may therefore predict with certainty what- 
ever he ordains. But this is not really knowledge at 
all ; it is simply reasoning , a rapid conclusion from cer- 
tain data. If the foregoing views are correct, God does 
not properly foreknow or remember anything. He sim- 
ply knows everything— past, present, and future — by 
virtue of that absolute and infinite intuition which takes 
in the entire range of fact and possibility in one ever- 
lasting survey. In the lofty language of Holy Writ, 
he “ inhabiteth eternity.” Of course, however, he knows 
events in their true relation and sequence as to time, 
and he also knows that they might have been, might 
now or hereafter be, otherwise, i. e. he contemplates at 
the same time with the certain the contingent also, and 
even the imaginary. For mere mortals, within their 
finite sphere of the past and present, may do this. The 
essential difference — aside from the enlarged field of 
view— is, that God looks upon the future just as we do 
upon the past, but by a peculiar faculty inherent in 
Deity alone. Any other view reduces God to but a 
man of larger proportions. See the literature referred 
to in Malcom, Theol. Index, s. v. ; and comp. Pre- 
science. 

Omophagia (lopotpayici, eating raw flesh), a cus- 
tom which was anciently followed at the celebration of 
the Dionvsia (q. v.) in the island of Chios, the Bac- 
chantes being obliged to eat the raw pieces of flesh of 
the victim which were distributed among them. From 
this act Dionysus also received the name of Omadius 
(q. v'.). — Gardner, Faiths of the World , vol. ii, s. v. 

Omophorium (mpo <poptor, borne on the shoulder), 
a kind of scarf or stole worn by the Eastern bishops. 1 1 
resembles the Latin pall, but is broader, and tied around 
the neck in a knot. Sec Vestments, Sacred. 

Omphalopsxichi. See IIesyciiasts. 

Om'ri (lleb. Omri', thought by Gesenius 

and Fiirst to be for the former in the sense of 

taught of Jehovah, the latter apportioned of Jehovah; 
but it is doubtful if the etymology contains the divine 
name; Sept, in I Kings ’Ap(3pi; elsewhere ’Apapia, 
’Apctpt, v. r. Zapfipi, M apt; Josephus, ’Apapivoc, Ant . 
viii, 12, 5), the name of four men : 

1. The fifth named of nine sons of Beeher, son of 
Benjamin (1 Chron. vii, 8). B.C. cir. 1G18. 

2 . Son of Imri and father of Ammihud, of the tribe 
of Judah (1 Chron. ix, 4). B.C. post 1018. 

3. Son of Michael, and David’s captain in the tribe 
of Issaeliar (1 Chron. xxvii, 18). B.C. cir. 1017. 

4 . The commander-in-chief of the armies of Elah, 
king of Israel (1 Kings xvi, 16), and the seventh king 
of Israel, who began to reign in B.C. 920, and reigned 
eleven full (or twelve current) years, founding the third 
dynasty. He was engaged in the siege of Gibbethon, 
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a Levitical city in Dan, of which the Philistines had 
gained possession, when the news came to the camp of 
the death of Elah and the usurpation of Zimri. On 
this the army proclaimed their general, Omri, king of 
Israel. He then lost not a moment, but leaving Gib- 
bethon in the power of the infidels, went and besieged 
his competitor in Tirzah, carrying on the war so vigor- 
ously that Zimri soon despaired, and burned himself in 
his palace. But Omri was no sooner delivered of this 
rival (see Zimri) than another appeared in the person 
of Tibni, whom a part of the people had raised to the 
throne, probably from unwillingness to submit to mili- 
tary dictation. This occasioned a civil war which last- 
ed four years (comp. 1 Kings xvi, 15 with 23) and left 
Omri undisputed master of the throne (B.C. 922). His 
reign lasted seven years more, his general character 
being “ worse than all that had preceded him” (1 Kings 
xvi, 25). This is the same Omri mentioned (2 Chron. 
xxii, 2) as father of Athaliah, the mother of Ahaziah, 
king of Israel. Six of these latter years “he spent 
in Tirzah, although the palace there was destroyed; 
but at the end of that time, in spite of the proverbial 
beauty of the site (Cant, vi, 4), he transferred his resi- 
dence, probably from the proved inability of Tirzah to 
| stand a siege, to the mountain Shomron, better known 
by its Greek name Samaria, which he bought for two 
talents of silver from a rich man, otherwise unknown, 
called Shemer. See Samaria. It is situated about 
six miles from Shechem, the most ancient of Hebrew' 
capitals; and its position, according to Prof. Stanley 
(S. and P. p. 240), ‘ combined, in a union not elsewhere 
found in Palestine, strength, fertility, and beauty.’ 
Bethel, how'ever, remained the religious metropolis of 
the kingdom, and the calf-worship of Jeroboam was 
maintained with increased determination and disregard 
of God’s law (1 Kings xvi, 26). He seems to have 
been a vigorous and unscrupulous ruler, anxious to 
strengthen his dynasty by intercourse and alliances 
with foreign states. Thus he made a treaty with Ben- 
hadad I, king of Damascus, though on very unfavor- 
able conditions, surrendering to him some frontier cities 
(1 Kings xx, 34), and among them probably Ramoth- 
Gilead (1 Kings xxii, 3), and admitting into Samaria 
a resident Syrian embassy, w hich is described by the 
expression ‘lie made streets in Samaria’ for Benhadad. 
See Aiiab. As a part of the same system, he united 
his son in marriage to the daughter of a principal 
Phoenician prince, which led to the introduction into 
Israel of BaaMvorship, and all its attendant calamities 
and crimes. This w'orldly and irreligious policy is de- 
nounced by Micah (vi, 10) under the name of the 
‘statutes of Omri,’ which appear to be contrasted with 
the Lord’s precepts to his people, ‘to do justly, and to 
love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God.’ It 
achieved, however, a temporary success, for Omri left 
his kingdom in peace to his son Aiiab ; and his family, 
unlike the ephemeral dynasties which had preceded 
him, gave four kings to Israel, and occupied the throne 
for about half a century, till it w T as overthrown by the 
great reaction against BaaMvorship under Jehu”(Smith), 
Omri is mentioned in the cuneiform inscriptions (q. v.) 
as the founder of Beth-Khumri or Samaria (Rawliuson, 
Ilist. Evidences, p. 109). On the chronology of this 
reign, see Offerhaus, Spied, p. 45; Ussher, Annal. p. 
37. See Israel, Kingdom of. 

On, the name of a man, and also of a city. 

1. (Heb. id. "pX, strength, as Job xviii, 7 ; Sept. Ait.) 
A son of Peleth, and a chief of the tribe of Reuben, who 
w r as one of the accomplices of Korah in the revolt against 
the authority of Moses and Aaron. B.C. cir. 1G37. He 
is mentioned among the leaders of this conspiracy in 
the first instance (Numb, xvi, I), but does not appear 
in any of the subsequent transactions, and is not by 
name included in the final punishment. “Possibly he 
repented; and indeed there is a Rabbinical tradition to 
the effect that he was prevailed upon by his wife to 
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withdraw from Ids accomplices. Abentlana’s note is, 

‘ lieholil On is not mentioned again, for he was sepa- 
rated from their company after Moses spake with them. 
And our rabbins of blessed memory said that his wife 
saved him.’ Josephus (Ant. iv, 2, 2) omits the name 
of On, but retains that of his father in the form $>a\aov£, 
thus apparently identifying Peleth with Phallu, the son 
of Reuben” (Smith). 

2. An important city in Egypt. In the following 
account we follow chiefly the articles in Kitto and 
Smith. 

Same . — This in the Ileb. is the same as the above, 
1*1 X, Gen. xli, 50, or in the condensed form i is, Gen. xli, 
45,50; xlvi, 20 (Sept. 'HXiouttoXcc ; Vulg. Heliopolis ), 
w hich is doubtless of Coptic etymology. But in Ezek. 
xxx, 17, it is Hebraized j^, A'ven (q. v.), i. e. wicked- 
ness (Sept, and Vulg. as before). 

The same city is also mentioned in the Bible as 
Betii-siiemesh, IS *3^ (Jer. xliii, 13), corre- 

sponding to the ancient Egyptian sacred name I1A-RA, 
‘‘the abode of the sun;” and perhaps it is likewise 
spoken of as ir-ha-heues, 0 or 0“)nn — , 

the second part being, in this case, either the Egyptian 
sacred name, or else the Hebrew 0^)n, but we prefer 
to read “a city of destruction.” The two names were 
known to the translator or translators of Exodus in the 
Sept., where On is explained to be Heliopolis ('Qn ?} 
ianv 'HA«oo 7 to\<£, i, 11); but in Jeremiah this version 
seems to treat Beth-sbemesh as the name of a temple 
(roi'c gtvXovq ‘HAiou7roAaoc, tovq iv "Qv, xliii, 13, 
Sept. 1, 13). The Coptic version gives On as the equiv- 
alent of the names in the Sept., but whether as an 
Egyptian word or such a w ord Hebraized can scarcely 
be determined. The latter is perhaps more probable, 
as the letter we represent by A is not commonly changed 
into the Coptic 0, unless indeed one hieroglyphic form 
of the name should be read ANU, in w’hieh case the 
last vowel might have been transposed, and the first 
incorporated with it. Brugscli ( Geogr . Inschr. i, 254) 
supposes AN and ON to be the same, “as the Egyptian 
A often had a sound intermediate between a and o.” 
But this does not admit of the change of the a vowel to 
the long vow'el o, from which it was as distinct as from 
the other long vowel ?, respectively like N and V, 1 
and \ 

Tbe ancient Egyptian common name is. written ax, 
or ax-t, and perhaps anu; but the essential part of 
the w r ord is an, and probably no more was pronounced. 
There were two towns called an : Heliopolis, dis- 
tinguished as the northern, ax-meiiit, and Ilermon- 
this, in Upper Egypt, as the southern, ax-res (Brugsch, 
Geogr. Inschr. i, 254, 255, Nos. 1217 a, b, 1218, 870, 1225). 
As to the meaning, we can say nothing certain. Cyril, 
who, as bishop of Alexandria, should be listened to on 
such a question, says that On signified the sun (*Qu 
tori tear nvrovQ b ?}\ toe, ad llos. p. 145), and the 
Coptic Ouoini (Memphitic), Ou$in, Ouoein (Sahidic), 
“ light,” has therefore been compared (see La Croze, 
Lex. p. 71, 189), but the hieroglyphic form is risen, 
“shining,” which has no connection with an. 

Scriptural A 'at ices . — The first mention of this place 
in the Bible is in the history of Joseph, to whom we 
read Pharaoh gave “to wife Asenath, the daughter of 
Poti-pherah, priest of On” (Gen. xli, 45, comp. ver. 50; 
and xlvi, 20). Joseph v'as possibly governor of Egypt 
under a king of the fifteenth dynasty, of which Memphis 
was, at least for a time, the capital. In this case he 
would doubtless have lived for part of the year at Mem- 
phis, and therefore near to Heliopolis. The name of 
Asenath’s father w'as appropriate to a Ileliopolite, and 
especially to a priest of that place (though according to 
some he may have been a prince), for it means “ Belong- 
ing to Ra,” or “the sun.” The name of Joseph’s mas- 
ter Potiphar is the same, but with a slight difference in 
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the IIebrew r orthography. According to the Sept. On 
was one of the cities built for Pharaoh by the oppressed 
Israelites, for it mentions three “strong cities” instead 
of the two “treasure cities” of the lleb., adding On to 
Pithom and Raamses (kni i pKodopgaav 7rdAfit,’ bxvpdg 
Tip <&apaip, t!]v te IlaS’W, Kal 'Papeoaij, icai "Qr, i} 
ioriv 'H\iov7ro\ig, Exod. i, 11). If it be intended that 
these cities were founded by the labor of the people, the 
addition is probably a mistake, although Heliopolis may 
have been ruined and rebuilt; but it is possible that 
they w'ere merely fortified, probably as places for keep- 
ing stores. Heliopolis lay at no great distance from the 
land of Goshen and from Raamses, and probably Pithom 
also. 

Isaiah has been supposed to speak of On when he 
prophesies that one of the five cities in Egypt that 
should speak the language of Canaan should be called 
Ir-ha-heres, which may mean the City of the Sun, 
whether we take “heres” to be a Hebrew or an Egyp- 
tian word; but the reading “a city of destruction” 
seems preferable; and w T e have no evidence that there 
w r as any large Jewish settlement at Heliopolis, although 
there may have been at one time from its nearness to 
the towui of Onias (q. v.). — Jeremiah speaks of On 
under the name Beth-shemesh, “ the house of the sun” 
(comp, “oppidum solis,” Pliny, Hist. Xat. v, ll),w'liere 
he prediets of Nebuchadnezzar, “He shall break also 
the pillars [? but perhaps statues] of Beth- 

shemesh, that [is] in the land of Egypt; and the 
houses of the gods of the Egyptians shall he burn with 
fire” (xliii, 13). By the w’ord we have rendered “pil- 
lars,” obelisks are reasonably supposed to be meant, for 
the number of which before the temple of the sun Heli- 
opolis must have been famous; and perhaps by “the 
houses of the gods,” the temples of this place are in- 
tended, as their being burned w'ould be a proof of the 
pow’erlessness of Ra and Atum, both forms of the sun, 
Shu, the god of light, and Tafnet, a fire-goddess, to 
save their dwellings from the very element over which 
they were supposed to rule. — Perhaps it was on account 
of the many false gods of Heliopolis that, in Ezekiel, 
On is written Aven, by a change in the punctuation, 
if we can here depend on the Masoretic text, and so 
made to signify “ vanity,” and especially the vanity of 
idolatry. The prophet foretells, “The young men of 
Aven and of Pi-be-seth shall fall by the sw'ord : and 
these [cities] shall go into captivity” (xxx, 17). Pi- 
besetli, or Bubastis, is doubtless spoken of with Heli- 
opolis as in the same part of Egypt, and so to be in- 
volved in a common calamity at the same time when 
the land should be invaded. 

After the age of the prophets w'e hear no more in 
Scripture of Heliopolis. Local tradition, however, 
points it out as a place w’here our Lord and the Virgin 
came, w’hen Joseph brought them into Egypt, and a 
very ancient sycamore is shown as a tree beneath 
which they rested. The Jewish settlements in this 
part of Egypt, and especially the town of Onias, w hich 
was probably only twelve miles distant from Heliopolis 
in a northerly direction, but a little to the eastward 
(Modern Egypt and Thebes , i, 297, 298), then flourished, 
and were nearer to Palestine than the heathen towuis, 
like Alexandria, in which there was any large Jewish 
population, so that there is much probability in this 
tradition. And perhaps Heliopolis itself may have had 
a Jewish quarter, although we do not know it to have 
been the lr-ha-heres of Isaiah. 

Monumental History .— The oldest monument of the 
tow'll is the obelisk, which was set up late in the reign 
of Sesertesen I, head of the 12th dynasty, dating B.C. 
cir. 2050. According to Manctho, the bull Mnevis was 
first worshipped here in the reign of lvaiechos, second 
king of the 2d dynasty (B.C. cir. 2400). In the earliest 
times it must have been subject to the first dynasty so 
long as their sole rule lasted, which was perhaps for no 
more than the reigns of Meties (B.C. cir. 2717) and 
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Athothis; it doubtless next came under the government 
of the Memphites, of the 3d (B.C. cir. 2640), 4th, and 
6th dynasties; it then passed into the hands of the Di- 
ospolites of the 12th dynasty and the Shepherds of the 
15th; but whether the former or the latter held it first, 
or it was contested between them, we cannot as yet de- 
termine. During the long period of anarchy that fol- 
lowed the rule of the 12th dynasty, when Lower Egypt 
was subject to the Shepherd kings, Heliopolis must 
have been under the government of the strangers. 
With the accession of the 1 8th dynasty it was probably 
recovered by the Egyptians, during the war which 
Aiihmes, or Amosis, head of that line, waged with the 
Shepherds, and thenceforward held by them, though 
perhaps more than once occupied by invaders (comp. 
Chabas, Papyrus Magique Harris ), bef'dVe the Assyr- 
ians conquered Egypt. Its position near the eastern 
frontier must have made it always a post of especial im- 
portance. See No-Amon. 

The chief object of worship at Heliopolis was the sun, 
under the forms Ra, the sun simply, whence the sacred 
name of the place, Ha-ra, “ the abode of the sun,” and 
A turn, the setting sun, or sun of the nether world. 
Probably its chief temple was dedicated to both. Shu, 
the son of Atum, and Tafnet, his daughter, were also here 
worshipped, as well as the bull Mnevis, sacred to Ka, 
Osiris, and Isis; and the Phoenix, Bennu , probably rep- 
resented by a living bird of the crane kind. (On the 
mythology, see Brugseh, p. 254 sq.) The temple of the 
sun, described by Strabo (xvii, p. 805, 806), is now only 
represented by the single beautiful obelisk, which is of 
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red granite, 68 feet 2 inches high above the pedestal, 
and bears a dedication showing that it was sculptured 
in or after his 30th year (cir. 2050) by Sesertesen I, first 
king of the 12th dynasty (B.C. cir. 2080-2045). There 
were probably far more than a usual number of obelisks 
before the gates of this temple, on the evidence of an- 
cient writers, and the inscriptions of some yet remain- 
ing elsewhere, and no doubt the reason was that these 
monuments were sacred to the sun. From the extent 
of the mounds it seems to have been always a small 
town. 

An imperfect monumental inscription of the time of 
Thothmes III mentions the city of On in the following 
terms: “In his thirty-fifth year the king (Thothmes 
111) sent forth an army of ten full cohorts against 1 let h. 
Then he marched against the city of On, where the 
unclean race were assembled . . .” — alluding perhaps to 
the Shepherds, whom Thothmes finally expelled from 


Egypt. There are other indications of this Pharaoh 
having been at Heliopolis or On. Two of the obelisks 
removed by the Homans from that ancient city bear 
the well-known cartouche of Thothmes III. The one 
stands upright before the cathedral of St. John at Rome, 
the other in the Atmeidan at Constantinople. Osbnru 
declares “that it becomes a historical fact that the 
patron of Joseph, Pharaoh Apophis, had possession of 
Heliopolis, and for a long period held his regal state 
there” (Momim. Hist.nf Egypt , ii, 87). See Egypt. 

Later Notices. — The traces of this city which are 
found in classic authors correspond with the little of it 
that we know from the brief intimations of Holy Writ. 
According to Herodotus (ii, 59), Heliopolis was one of 
the four great cities that were rendered famous in Egypt 
b} T being the centres of solemn religious festivals, which 
were attended by splendid processions and homage to 
the gods. In Heliopolis the observance was held in 
honor of the sun. The majesty of these sacred visits 
may be best learned now by a careful study of the 
temples (in their ruins) in which the rites were per- 
formed (Wilkinson, Anc. Egypt .). Heliopolis had its 

priesthood, a numerous and learned body, celebrated be- 
fore other Egyptians for their historical and antiquarian 
lore, and occupying extensive buildings around the 
temple ; it long continued the university of the Egyp- 
tians, the chief seat of their science (Kenrick, Herod. 
ii, 3; Wilkinson); the priests dwelt as a holy com- 
munity in a spacious structure appropriated to their 
use. In Strabo’s time the halls were to be seen in 
which Eudoxus and Plato had studied under the direc- 
tion of the priests of Heliop- 
olis. A detailed description 
of the temple, with its long 
alleys of sphinxes, obelisks, 
etc., may be found in Strabo 
(xvii ; Josephus, c. Apion . ii, 
2), who says that the mural 
sculpture in it was very sim- 
ilar to the old Etruscan and 
Grecian works. In the tem- 
ple a bullock was fed — a sym- 
bol of the god Mnevis. The 
city suffered severely by the 
Persian invasion. From the 
time of Shaw and Pocoeke 
the place has been described 
by many travellers. At an 
early period remains of the 
famous temple were found. 
Abdallatif (A.D. 1200) saw 
many colossal sphinxes, part- 
ly prostrate, partly standing. 
He also saw the gates or 
propyla?a of the temple cov- 
ered with inscriptions; he 
describes two immense obe- 
lisks whose summits were 
covered with massive brass, 
around which were others one half or one third the size 
of the first, placed in so thick a mass that they could 
scarcely be counted, most of them thrown down. This 
city furnished works of art to Augustus for adorning 
Rome, and to Constantine for adorning Constantinople. 
Ritter ( Erdkunde , i, 823) says that the sole remaining 
obelisk bears hieroglyphics which remind the beholder 
of what Strabo terms the Etruscan style. “The fig- 
ure of the cross which it bears ( crux ansata) has at- 
tracted the special notice of Christian antiquaries” 
(Ritter). 

Heliopolis was situate on the east side of the Pelusiae 
branch of the Nile, just below the point of the Delta, 
and about twenty miles north-east of Memphis. It was 
before the Roman time the capital of the Heliopolitie 
Nome, which was included in Lower Egypt (Pliny, 
Hist. Nat. v, 9; Ptolem. iv, 5). Now its site is above 
the point of the DHta, which is the junction of the 
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Phatmetic, or Damietta branch, and the Colbitine, or 
Kosetta, and about ten miles to the north-east of Cairo. 
The site is now marked by low mounds, enclosing a 
space about three quarters of a mile in length by half a 
mile in breadth, which was once occupied by houses and 
by the celebrated Temple of the Sun. This area is at 
present a ploughed field, a garden of herbs ; and the 
solitary obelisk which still rises in the midst of it is the 
sole remnant of the former splendors of the place. In 
the days of Edrisi and Abdallatif the place bore the 
name of Ain Shems ; and in the neighboring village, 
J fatariyeh, is still shown an ancient well bearing the 
same name. Near by it is the above-mentioned very 
old sycamore, its trunk straggling and gnarled, under 
which legendary tradition relates that the holy family 
once rested (Bobinson, Biblical Researches , i, 36). 

O'nam (Heb. Ona?n r , ESIN, strong), the name of 
two men. 

1. (Sept. ’Qfjiap in Genesis, ’Qvdp in Chron. ; v. r. 
'Qf-tar, Etui/dr), the last named of the five children of 
Shobal, son of Seir the Horite (Gen. xxxvi, 23 ; 1 Chron. 
i, 40). B.C. cir. 1964. 

2. (Sept. Ovvopd, v. r. son of Jerahmeel, of 

the tribe of Judah, by his wife Atarah, and father of 
Shammai and Jada (1 Chron. ii, 26, 28). B.C. ante 
1658. 

O'nan (Heb. Onan f , strong; Sept. Anvar), the 
second son of Judah by the daughter of Shuah the Ca- 
naanite (Gen. xxxviii, 4 ; Numb, xxvi, 19 ; 1 Chron. iii, 
3). Being constrained by the obligations of the an- 
cient Levirate law (q. v.) to espouse Tamar, his elder 
brother’s widow, he took means to frustrate the inten- 
tion of this usage, which was to provide heirs for a 
brother who had died childless (Dent, xxv, 5-10 ; Mark 
xii, 19). This offence, rendered without excuse by the 
allowance of polygamy, and the seriousness of which 
can scarcely be appreciated but in respect to the usages 
of the times in which it was committed, was punished 
by premature death (Gen. xxxviii, 8 sq.). B.C. eir. 
1870. His act was evidently different from the vice 
which has been given his name. 

Onca, a surname of Athene, under which she was 
worshipped at Onere, in Boeotia. — Gardner, Faiths of the 
World, vol. ii, s. v. 

Oncacus, a surname of Apollo , from Onca?ium, in 
Arcadia, where he had a temple. — Gardner, Faiths of 
the World , vol. ii, s. v. 

Onderdonk, Benjamin Treadwell, D.D., 
LL.D., an eminent American divine and bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, noted especially because 
of the severe trials through which he passed, and his 
consequent deposition from the episcopal office, was 
born in the city of New York in 1791. lie was edu- 
cated at Columbia College, New York, class of 1809, 
and, after a most critical study of divinity, was ordained 
priest in 1812, and in the following year was made as- 
sistant pastor of Trinity parish, New York, lie soon 
distinguished himself by unusual pulpit talents, and be- 
came one of the favorite preachers of the metropolis. 
In 1826 he was elected professor in the General Theo- 
logical Seminary of New York, and he held that position 
until 1830, when he was elevated to the episcopate as 
successor to the then recently deceased bishop Ilobart, 
of Eastern New York. lie was consecrated to this im- 
portant office Nov. 26, 1830. Bv his eminent qualifica- 
tions for the episcopal work he soon acquired general 
trust, and by his untiring industry gained many warm 
admirers and friends. In 1844, however, and that very 
unexpectedly, most serious charges were brought against 
the purity of his moral character, and in December of 
that year he was therefore tried by the House of Bish- 
ops acting as a court. After a long and searching in- 
vestigation. the court decided (eight voting for deposi- 
tion and nine for suspension) that he be suspended from 
the office and functions of the ministry (Jan. 3, 1845). 


Bishop Onderdonk himself never acknowledged that he 
was guilty of the offences imputed to him, but the care- 
ful and prolonged trial that had been afforded him re- 
vealed that he must have been frequently guilty of very 
gross immorality, the testimony depending upon parties 
whose character was unquestionable in every particular. 
Largely his improper advances to ladies— and these were 
the principal charges — were prompted by liquor, for he 
is known to have been an habitual drinker of intoxicat- 
ing beverages. It is claimed by his friends that he 
could never have been guilty of gross immorality in 
any other than an intoxicated state, and that the ac- 
cusations, having been brought forward only after he 
had reformed in his habits, should not have been coun- 
tenanced by the House of Bishops. Even after the 
suspension of the bishop his friends zealously continued 
to labor for the removal of his suspension from the epis- 
copate. After much delay, the General Convention of 
1850 passed a canon allowing a provisional bishop to be 
chosen. The Convention of New York adopted a peti- 
tion to the General Convention of 1859 in favor of 
bishop Onderdonk’s restoration, ami the lower house 
supported it by a large vote, but the bishops rejected it, 
and he died, unrestored to his diocese, April 30, 1861. 
He published, Sermon before and for the Domestic and 
Foreign Mission Society (N. Y. 1829, 8vo) : — Sermon at 
the Funeral of the Right Rev. John II. Ilobart (1830, 
8vo). See The Proceedings of the Court convened under 
the third Canon of 1844 in the City of New York, on 
Dec. 10, 1844, for the Trial of the Right Rev. B. T. On- 
derdonk, D.D., Bishop of New York, etc. (N. Y. 1845, 
8vo). (J. 11. W.) 

Onderdonk, Henry Ustic, M.D., D.D., a 
brother of the preceding, and also an eminent American 
divine and bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
was born in the city of New York in March, 1789. lie 
was educated at Columbia College, class of 1805, and 
then went abroad to study medicine in London and Ed- 
inburgh. After his return to this country he practiced 
in his profession for several years, but finally decided to 
enter the ministry, lie was at that time (1815) editor, 
with Dr. Valentine Mott, of the X. Y. Medical Journal, 
but he closely applied himself to the study of divinity, 
and was soon after ordained deacon. In January, 1816, 
he went as missionary to Canandaigua, which, under his 
care, grew into a flourishing parish, and of this he be- 
came t he rector in 1818. In 1820 he removed to Brook- 
lyn as rector of St. Ann’s Church, and there he gained 
much distinction as preacher and writer. In 1827 he 
was elected to the episcopacy, and was consecrated as- 
sistant to the bishop of Pennsylvania Oct. 25 of that 
year. In 1837, on the death of bishop White, Onder- 
donk was put in full possession of the diocesan power, 
and he discharged its duties until 1844, when he felt 
compelled, by the dissatisfaction which had arisen 
among the clergy and laity of his diocese, to resign his 
episcopal functions. Not only was the resignation ac- 
cepted by the House of Bishops, but they also brought 
him to trial for intemperance, and suspended him from 
the office and functions of the priesthood from and after 
Oct. 21, 1844. In 1856 bishop Onderdonk was restored 
to the sacred ministry and to his diocese, but he did 
not resume the privileges of his office, and died only 
two years later, Dec. 6. 1858, at Philadelphia. lie pub- 
lished, Appeal to the Religious Public, etc., of Canandai- 
gua (1818): — Episcopacy tested by Scripture (N. Y. 
1846 ; first published as an essay in the Protestant Epis- 
copalian, November and December, 1830; second, in 
pamphlet form anonymously: third, as a tract by the 
Protestant Episcopal Tract Society; and then reviewed 
by the Bev. Albert Barnes in the Christian Spectator, 
1834 — this review was reprinted in Barnes’s Miscella- 
neous Essays and Reviews, 1855, i, 200-251) : — Episco- 
pacy Examined and Re-examined (1835): — Essay on 
Regeneration (Phila. 1835) : — Family Devotions from the 
Liturgy (1835) : — Sermons and Episcopal Charges (1851, 
2 vols. 8vo). “They show him to be not only a pol- 
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ished writer, but a scholar and reasoner of the highest 
rank” (11. W. Griswold, D.D.). Bishop Onderdonk also 
published a number of occasional Sermons, Tracts , and 
Pamphlets , and contributed papers to the American 
Medical and Philosophical Register, the New York Med- 
ical Magazine , the Church Register, the Churchman's 
Monthly Magazine , the Evergreen, the Protestant Epis- 
copalian, the Banner of the Cross, the Churchman , etc. 
He has besides substantial claims to the character of a 
poet; in evidence of which we may instance Hymns 
Nos. 14, 105, 10G, 109, 131, 195, 203, 208, 211, and Psalms 
1G, 23, and 59. in the Book of Common Prayer of the 
American Protestant Episcopal Church. See Allibone, 
Diet, of Brit, and A met'. A uthors, s. v. ; Drake, Diet, 
of Amer. Biog. s. v. ; and the article by Prof. Spencer in 
The A mer. Cyclop, s. v. (J. H. W.) 

Oneida Community. See Socialism. 

Ones'imus (’Ovi'iaipog, profitable) is the name of 
the servant or slave in whose behalf Paul wrote the 
Epistle to Philemon (Phil. 10; Col. iv. 9). A.D. 58. 
lie was a native, or certainly an inhabitant, of Colossse, 
since Paul, in writing to the Church there, speaks of 
him (Col. iv, 9) as og iartv vpwv, “one of you.” 
This expression confirms the presumption which his 
Greek name affords that he was a Gentile, and not a 
Jew, as some have argued from paXiara ipoi in Phil. 
1G. Slaves were numerous in Phrygia, and the name 
itself of Phrygian was almost synonymous with that of 
slave. Hence it happened that in writing to the Colos- 
sians (iii, 22-iv, 1) Paul had occasion to instruct them 
concerning the duties of masters and servants to each 
other. Onesimus was one of this unfortunate class of 
persons, as is evident both from the manifest implica- 
tion in o oxen wc SovXov in Phil. 16, and from the gen- 
eral tenor of the epistle. There appears to have been 
no difference of opinion on this point among the ancient 
commentators, and there is none of any critical weight 
among the modern. The man escaped from his master 
and fled to Pome, where in the midst of its vast popu- 
lation he could hope to be concealed, and to baffle the 
efforts which were so often made in such cases for re- 
taking the fugitive (Walter, Die Geschichte des Rom. 
Rechts, ii, G3 sq.). It must have been to Pome that he 
directed his way, and not to Gesarea, as some contend; 
for the latter view stands connected with an indefensi- 
ble opinion respecting the place whence the letter was 
written (see Neander, Pflanzung, ii, 50G). Whether 
Onesimus had any other motive for the flight than the 
natural love of liberty, we have not the means of decid- 
ing. It has been very generally supposed that he had 
committed some offence, as theft or embezzlement, and 
feared the punishment of his guilt. This is grounded 
upon t)diK?](Te in Phil. 18, in connection with the con- 
text; the meaning, however, is somewhat uncertain 
(see Notes in Ep.to Phil, by the Amer. Bible Union, p.GO). 
Commentators at all events go entirely beyond the evi- 
dence when they assert (as Convbeare, Life and Epistles 
of Paul, ii,4G7) that he belonged to the dregs of society, 
that he robbed his master, and confessed the sin to Paid. 
Though it may be doubted whether Onesimus heard 
the Gospel for the first time at Pome, it is beyond ques- 
tion that he was led to embrace the Gospel there 
through the apostle’s instrumentality. The language 
in ver. 10 of the letter (ou tyivvijaa iv to It; dtapoig 
pov) is explicit on this point. As there were believers 
in Phrygia when the apostle passed through that region 
on his third missionary tour (Acts xviii, 23), and as 
Onesimus belonged to a Christian household (Phil. 2), 
it is not improbable that he knew something of the 
Christian doctrine before he went to Pome. How long 
a time elapsed between his escape and conversion we 
cannot decide; for Trpug topav in the 15th verse, to 
which appeal has been made, is purely a relative ex- 
pression, and will not justify any inference as to the in- 
terval in question. After his conversion the most happy 
aiul friendly relations sprung up between the teacher 


and the disciple. The situation of the apostle as a cap- 
tive and an indefatigable laborer for the promotion of 
the Gospel (Acts xxviii, 30, 31) must have made him 
keenly alive to the sympathies of Christian friendship, 
and dependent upon others for various services of a per- 
sonal nature, important to his efficiency as a minister 
of the Word. Onesimus appears to have supplied this 
twofold want in an eminent degree. We see from the 
letter that he won entirely the apostle’s heart, and made 
himself so useful to him in various private ways, or 
evinced such a capacity to be so (for he may have gone 
back to Colossae soon after his conversion), that Paul 
wished to have him remain constantly with him. 
Whether he desired his presence as a personal attend- 
ant or as a minister of the Gospel is not certain from 
i va diaKQVjj pot in ver. 13 of the epistle. Be this as it 
may, Paul’s attachment to him as a diseiple, as a person- 
al friend, and as a helper to him in his bonds, was such 
that he yielded him up only in obedience to that spirit 
of self-denial, and that sensitive regard for the feelings 
or the rights of others, of which his conduct on this oc- 
casion displayed so noble an example. Onesimus, ac- 
companied by Tychicns, left Pome with not only this 
epistle, but with that to the Colossians (Col. iv, 9). It 
is believed that Onesimus, anxious to justify the confi- 
dence which Paul reposed in him, by appearing speedily 
before his master, left Tychicus to take the Epistle to 
the Ephesians, and hastened to Colossie, where he doubt- 
less received the forgiveness which Paul had so touch- 
ingly implored for him as “a brother beloved” (Canon. 
Apost. 73). 

There is but little to add to this account, when we 
pass beyond the limits of the New Testament. The 
traditionary notices which have come down to us are 
too few and too late to amount to much as historical 
testimony. Some of the later fathers assert that Onesi- 
mus was set free, and was subsequently ordained bishop 
of Beroea, in Macedonia (Constif. Apost. vii, 4G). The 
person of the same name mentioned as bishop of Ephe- 
sus in the first epistle of Ignatius to the Ephesians (lle- 
fele, Pat? tan Apost. Opp. p. 152) was a different person 
(Winer, Realw. ii, 175). See Onesimus, St. It is re- 
lated also that Onesimus finally made his way to Rome 
again, and ended his days there as a martyr during the 
persecution under Nero (Smith). His name is found in 
the Roman martyrologv under date of March 2, 95. 

We mistake if we consider that the occasion on which 
Paul interfered was really small. Throughout the Ro- 
man empire the number of the enslaved was perhaps 
seven times the number of the free. It was important 
that a practical exemplification should be given by Paul 
himself of the meaning of his own language, that in the 
new creation there is “neither bond nor free, but Christ 
is all and in all.” There is no violent interference with 
the prescriptive rights of ownership which Philemon 
had acquired; Paul gently states that while his natural 
impulse was to retain Onesimus for the sake of his ser- 
vices (Phil. 13), yet, apart from Philemon’s consent, he 
would forego the comfort which the presence of such a 
Christian brother was able, to impart. Yet the language 
in which Paul speaks of Onesimus clearly shows that 
Philemon eould no longer maintain those rights with- 
out forfeiting his Christian character. Slavery is no- 
where expres;dy condemned in Scripture anymore than 
polygamy; the duty of emancipating slaves is not ex- 
pressly inculcated any more than the duty of family 
worship. The influence of vital Christianity implicitly 
forbids the permanency of a system which defeats the 
apostle’s injunction : “Masters, give unto your servants 
that which is just and equal, knowing that ye also have 
a Master in heaven.” Where the owner is Christian- 
ized, the bondsman is enfranchised. The interference 
of Paul in behalf of Onesimus may thus be considered a 
divine act of emancipation, illustrating the legitimate 
and necessary influence of Christian principle. Amid 
all the defects and corruptions of the Christian Church 
we can discover proofs of its divine origin in every age 
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and in every clime, by its tendency to undo the heavy 
burdens, to let the oppressed go free, and to break every 
voke ; the Church has very generally felt that the com- 
mand, “ He who lovcth God should love his brother 
also,” strikes at the root of a system which severs the 
domestic relations of husband and wife, of parent and 
child, while it blasts the oppressor with the blinding 
and hardening effects of arbitrary rule and irresponsible 
power (Fairbairn). See Philemon. 

Onesimus, St., an early Christian bishop, who suc- 
ceeded Caius in the chair at Ephesus, and was the third 
bishop of that city. He governed that Church in 107. 
His festival is celebrated Feb. 1G in the Latin Church. 
See Acta Sanctorum , February and March; Dom Cal- 
met, Diet, de la Bible , s. v. ; Baillet, 1 'ies des Saints , vol. i. 

Onesiph'orus (’ Ovr]oi<popoQ, profit-bringing ), a be- 
liever of Ephesus, who came to Pome during the second 
captivity of Paul in that city (A.D. cir. G4), and having 
found out the apostle, who was in custody of a soldier, 
to ■whose arm his own w’as chained, was “not ashamed 
of his chain,” but attended him frequently, and rendered 
him all the services in his power. This faithful attach- 
ment, at a time of calamity and desertion, was fully ap- 
preciated and well remembered by the apostle, who in 
his Epistle to Timothy carefully records the circum- 
stance; and, after charging hint to salute in his name 
“the household of Onesiphorus,” expresses the most 
earnest and grateful wishes for his spiritual welfare (2 
Tim. i, 16-18; comp, iv, 19). It would appear from 
this that Onesiphorus had then quit Rome (Kitto). 
It has even been made a question whether this friend 
of the apostle was still living when the letter to Tim- 
othy was written, because in both instances Paul speaks 
of “ the household” (in 2 Tim. i, 1G, dip?] t\eog b tcvptog 
ti[. ) ’ Ovi)(n<pbpQv and not separately of Onesipho- 

rus himself. If we infer that he was not living, then 
we have in 2 Tim. i, 18 almost an instance of the apos- 
tolic sanction of the practice of praying for the dead. 
But the probability is that other members of the fam- 
ily were also active Christians; and as Paul wished to 
remember them at the same time, he grouped them to- 
gether under the comprehensive rbv ‘Ov. oIkov (2 Tim. 
iv, 19), and thus delicately recognised the common 
merit, as a sorLof family distinction. The mention of 
Stephanas in 1 Cor. xvi, 17 shows that we need not ex- 
clude him from the oIkov in 1 Cor. i, 16. It 

is evident from 2 Tim. i, 18 (ocra tv ’Etytotp CDjKovgat) 
that Onesiphorus had his home at Ephesus; though if 
we restrict the salutation near the close of the epistle 
(iv, 19) to his family, he himself may possibly have 
been with Paul at Rome when the latter wrote to Tim- 
othy. Nothing authentic is known of him beyond these 
notices. According to a tradition in Fabricius {Lux 
Beano, p. 1 17), he became bishop of Coronc, in Messenia 
(Smith). 

Oni'ar&s (’O ridpjjg), a name that appears in 1 
Mace. xii,20 as the author or director of the letter of 
the Lacedaemonians to Onias; but it is evidently a cor- 
ruption for Onias (Ovty ’Apuof, the latter name re- 
peated from the following verse). See Josephus, Ant. 
xii, 4, 10. 

Oiii'as (Oviag. perh. for a ship), the name 

of five Jewish pontiffs, mentioned by the Apocrypha and 
by Josephus. The following account of them is mostly 
from Smit h’s Diet, of the Bible , s. v. See High-priest. 

1. The son and successor of Jaddua, who entered on 
the office about the time of the death of Alexander the 
Great, B.C. cir. 380-309, or, according to Eusebius, 300 
(Josephus, Ant. xi, 7, 7). According to Josephus he 
was father of Simon the Just (A nt. xii, 2, 4 ; comp. Ec- 
clus. 1. 1). See Simon. 

2 . The son of Simon the Just (Josephus. Ant. xii, 4, 
1). He was a minor at the time of his father’s death 
(B.C. cir. 290), and the high-priesthood was occupied in 
succession by his uncles Eleazar and Manasseh to his 
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exclusion. He entered on the office at last (B.C. cir. 
240), and his conduct threatened to precipitate the rup- 
ture with Egypt which afterwards opened the way for 
Syrian oppression. Onias, from avarice, it is said — a 
vice which was likely to be increased by his long ex- 
clusion from power— neglected for several years to re- 
mit to Ptolemy Eucrgctes the customary annual tribute 
of 20 talents. The king claimed the arrears with 
threats of violence in case his demands were not satis- 
fied. Onias still refused to discharge the debt, more, 
as it appears, from self-will than with any prospect of 
successful resistance. The evil consequences of this 
obstinacy were, however, averted by the policy of his 
nephew r Joseph, the son of Tobias, who visited Ptolemy, 
urged the imbecility of Onias, won the favor of the 
king, and entered into a contract for farming the trib- 
ute, which he carried out with success. Onias retained 
the high-priesthood till his death (B.C. cir. 226), when he 
was succeeded by his son Simon 11 (Josephus, Ant. xii, 
4 )* 

3. The son of Simon II, who succeeded his father in 
the high-priesthood. B.C. cir. 198. In the interval 
which had elapsed sinee the government of his grand- 
father the Jew's had transferred their allegiance to the 
Syrian monarchy (Dan. xi, 14). and for a time enjoyed 
tranquil prosperity. Internal dissensions furnished an 
occasion for the first act of oppression. Selencus Phi- 
lopator w r as informed by Simon, governor of the Temple, 
of the riches contained in the sacred treasury, and he 
made an attempt to seize them by force. At the prayer 
of Onias, according to the tradition (2 Macc. iii), the 
sacrilege w’as averted; but the high-priest w r as obliged 
to appeal to the king himself for support against the 
machinations of Simon. Not long afterwards Seleueus 
died (B.C. 175), and Onias found himself supplanted in 
the favor of Antioch ns Epiphanes by his brother Jason, 
w’ho received the high-priesthood from the king. Ja- 
son, in turn, was displaced by his youngest brother 
Menelaus, who procured the murder of Onias (B.C. cir. 
171), in anger at the reproof which he had received 
from him for his sacrilege (2 Macc. iv, 32-38). But 
though his righteous zeal was thus fervent, the punish- 
ment which Antiochus inflicted on his murderer was a 
tribute to his “sober and modest behavior” (2 Mace. iv, 
37) after his deposition from his office. See Andron- 
icrs. 

It was probably during the government of Onias III 
that the communication between the Spartans and Jews 
took place (1 Mace, xii, 19-23; Josephus, A nt. xii, 4, 10). 
See Spartans. IIuw t powerful an impression he made 
upon his contemporaries is seen from the remarkable 
account of the dream of Judas Maccabieus before his 
great victory (2 Macc. xv, 12-1 G). 

4 . The youngest brother of Onias III, who bore the 
same name, which he aftenvards exchanged for Mene- 
laus (Josephus, Ant. xii. 5, 1). See Menelaus. 

5 . The son of Onias HI, who sought a refuge in 
Egypt from the sedition and sacrilege which disgraced 
Jerusalem. The immediate occasion of his flight w'as 
the triumph of “the sons of Tobias,” gained by the in- 
terference of Antiochus Epiphanes. Onias, to whom 
the high-priesthood belonged bv right, appears to have 
supported throughout the alliance with Egypt (Jo- 
sephus, War, i, 1, 1), and receiving the protection of 
Ptolemy Philometor, he endeavored to give a unity to 
the Hellenistic Jews which seemed impossible for the 
Jew's in Palestine. With this object lie founded the 
temple at Lcontopolis, which occupies a position in the 
history of the development of Judaism of which the 
importance is commonly overlooked; but the discussion 
of this attempt to consolidate Hellenism belongs to an- 
other place, though the connection of the attempt it- 
self with Jewish history could not be wholly overlooked 
(Josephus, Ant. xiii, 3; Wai-, i, 1, 1; vii. 10, 2; comp. 
Ewald, Gcsch. iv, 405 sq.; Ilerzfeld, Gesch. ii, 4G0 sq., 
557 sq.). 

ONIAS, CITV or REGION OF, the city in which 
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stood the temple built by Onias, and the region of the 
Jewish settlements in Egypt. Ptolemy mentions the 
city as the capital of the lleliopolitic Nome: 'II\io7ro- 
Ai Ti)Q i - f o flog, Kill f.ir}TpoTTo\iQ 'Ovtov (iv, 5, § 53); where 
the reading *HA tov is not admissible, since Heliopolis is 
afterwards mentioned, and its different position distinct- 
ly laid down (§ 54). Josephus speaks of “the region 
of Onias,” ’Oviov x l * J P a (Ant. xiv, 8, 1 ; War, i, 9, 4; 
comp, vii, 10, 2), and mentions a place there situate 
called “ the Camp of the Jews,” ’lovdci'nov arpaTOTncov 
{Ant. xiv, 8, 2; War, 1. c.). In the spurious letters 
given by him in the account of the foundation of the 
temple of Onias, it is made to have been at Leontopolis 
in the lleliopolitic Nome, and called a strong place of 
Bubastis {Ant. xiii, 3, and 1, 2); and when speaking of 
its closing by the Komans, he savs that it was in a re- 
gion 180 stadia from Memphis, in the lleliopolitic Nome, 
where Onias had founded a castle (lit. watch -post, 
tppovpiov, War, vii, 10, 2-4). Leontopolis was not in 
the lleliopolitic Nome, but in Ptolemy’s time was the 
capital of the Leontopolitic (iv, 5, § 51), and the men- 
tion of it is altogether a blunder. There is probably 
also a confusion as to the city Bubastis; unless, indeed, 
the temple which Onias adopted and restored was one 
of the Egyptian goddess of that name. 

The site of the city of Onias is to be looked for in 
some one of those to the northward of Heliopolis which 
are called Tell el-Yehud, “the Mound of the Jews,” or 
Tell el-Yehudiyeh , “the Jewish Mound.” Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson thinks that there is little doubt that it is one 
which stands in the cultivated land near Shibin, to the 
northward of Heliopolis, in a direction a little to the 
east, at a distance of twelve miles. “ Its mounds are 
of very great height.” He remarks that the distance 
from Memphis (29 miles) is greater than that given by 
Josephus; but the inaccuracy is not extreme. Another 
mound of the same name, standing on the edge of the 
desert, a short distance to the south of Belbeis, and 24 
miles from Heliopolis, would, he thinks, correspond to 
the Vicus Judaeornm of the Itinerary of Antoninus (see 
Modern Egypt and Thebes, i, 297-300). During the 
years 1842-1849 excavations were made in the mound 
supposed by Sir Gardner Wilkinson to mark the site of 
the city of Onias. No result, however, was obtained 
but the discovery of portions of pavement very much 
resembling the Assyrian pavements now in the British 
Museum. 

From the account of Josephus, and the name given 
to one of them, “ the Camp of the Jews,” these settle- 
ments appear to have been of a half military nature. 
The chief of them seems to have been a strong place; 
and the same is apparently the case with another, that 
just mentioned, from the circumstances of the history 
even more than from its name. This name, though re- 
calling the “Camp” where Psammetichus I established 
his Greek mercenaries (Magdolus), does not prove it was 
a military settlement, as the “Camp of the Tyrians” in 
Memphis (Herod, ii, 112) was perhaps in its name a 
reminiscence of the Shepherd occupation, for there stood 
there a temple of “ the Foreign Venus,” of which the 
age seems to be shown by a tablet of Amenoph II (B.C. 
cir. 1400) in the quarries opposite the city in which 
Ashtoreth is worshipped, or else it may have been a 
merchant settlement. We may also compare the Cop- 
tic name of El-Gizeh, opposite Cairo, Persioi, which 
has been ingeniously conjectured to record the position 
of a Persian camp. The easternmost part of Lower 
Egypt, be it remembered, was always chosen for great 
military settlements, in order to protect the country 
from the incursions of her enemies beyond that fron- 
tier. Here the first Shepherd king Salatis placed an 
enormous garrison in the stronghold Avaris, the Zoan 
of the Bible (Manetho, ap. Josephus, c. Ap. i, 14). Here 
foreign mercenaries of the Same kings of the 26th dy- 
nasty were settled; here also the greatest body of the 
Egyptian soldiers had the lands allotted to them, all 
being established in the Delta (Herod, ii, 164-166). 


Probably the Jewish settlements were established for 
the same purpose, more especially as the hatred of their 
inhabitants towards the kings of Syria would promise 
their opposing the strongest resistance in case of an in- 
vasion. The history of the Jewish cities of Egypt is a 
very obscure portion of that of the Hebrew nation. We 
know little more than the story of the foundation and 
overthrow of one of them, though we may infer that 
they were populous and politically important. It seems 
at first sight remarkable that we have no trace of any 
literature of these settlements; but as it would have 
been preserved to us by either the Jews of Palestine or 
those of Alexandria, both of whom must have looked 
upon the worshippers at the temple of Onias as schis- 
matics, it could scarcely have been expected to have 
come down to us. See Frankel, “Zur Forschnng liber 
den Oniastempd," in the Monatsschr. fur BTss. d. Ju- 
denth. i, 273 sq. See Egypt. 

Onias ham-Magal (^S^fi), an ancient rabbi, 
who was a contemporary of Simon ben-Shetach (q. v.) 
under the reign of Aristobulus II (B.C. 69-63), is espe- 
cially reputed for his piety and the power of his prayers. 
When an unusual drought threatened the land with 
famine, a deputation of the Sanhedrim came to Onias to 
bespeak his prayers. At their request he entered a circle 
which he had traced in the ground (hence his surname 
the Rut), and did not leave it till in answer to his pray- 
ers rain descended — at first in drops, but afterwards in 
such quantity that he had again to intercede for its ces- 
sation. While the Sanhedrim voted thanks to the suc- 
cessful rabbi, Simon ben-Shetach, the president or nasi 
of the Sanhedrim, who disapproved of the embassy, and 
of Onias’s conduct, as divulging the secrets of the Cab- 
ala (q. v.), sent the following characteristic message: 
“ If thou hadst not been Onias, I would have excommu- 
nicated thee ; for it would have been better for ns to have 
suffered famine as in the days of Elias than that the 
name of the Lord should have been profaned by thee” 
(Talmud, tract Taanith, p. 23). This event is said to 
have taken place on the 20th of Adar, which is still 
marked in the Jewish calendar as a feast (comp, the art. 
Calendar, under “Adar,” vol. ii, p. 23). But soon after 
this Onias met with a violent death at the hands of his 
brethren. The occasion of it was the civil war in Pal- 
estine between the sons of king Alexander Jannaeus — 
Hyrcanns and Aristobulus. Aristobulus forced the 
weak Hy reanus to abdicate. Antipater, the father of 
Herod, sensible that the exaltation of a weak prince 
was the surest means of promoting his own schemes, 
persuaded Hyrcanns after his abdication to fiee to 
Aretas, king of Arabia. Antipater gained Aretas for 
the cause of the fugitive prince, who was thus enabled 
to advance, at the head of a Jewish and Arab force, upon 
Jerusalem. Aristobulus, obliged precipitately to flee to 
Jerusalem, defended himself behind the Temple walls. 
It was at that stage that Onias was accidentally found 
by the superstitious army of Hyrcanns, and urged to 
pronounce some magical curse against the defenders of 
the Temple. Unable to obey, he is recorded, instead of 
the desired curse, to have uttered the following prayer: 
“Lord God of heaven and King of the world, in whose 
hand are the hearts of all living, and the thoughts of 
the hearts of thy only people and of thy priests, direct 
thou their hearts, and do not hear their prayers against 
each other for evil, but only for good, seeing the one are 
thy people, the others thy priests.” He had scarcely 
pronounced this brief and patriotio supplication before 
the exasperated multitude let fly at him such volleys 
of stones as killed him on the spot, Josephus remarks 
that misdeeds so heinous called for speedy punishment. 
An awful storm shortly after the murder of Onias de- 
stroyed all the fruit and grain throughout Judaea, so 
that a measure of wheat sold for eleven drachms of sil- 
ver, and all the people suffered grievously from famine. 
See Josephus, Ant. xiv, 2, 1 ; Otho, Historia Doctor um 
Misnicorum, p. 66 sq. ; Frankel, Monatsschrift, ii, 38; 
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bv the same author, "C*!*!, or Ilodegetica in 

Mischnam (Leips. 1859), p. 40; llaphall, Post-Biblical 
History of the Jews (N. V. 1806), ii, 181 sq. ; Ederslieim, 
History of the Jewish Nation (Edinburgh, 1857), p. 127 
sq. ; Gratz, Geschichte der Juden (Leips. 18G3), iv, 133, 
136; Dereubourg, Essai sur Vhistoire et la geographic 
de la Palestine, d'cipres les Talmuds et les autres sources 
rabbiniques (Paris, 1867), p. 112 sq. ; Milman, History of 
the Jews (N. Y. 1870), ii, 50 sq.; cb’CH ■pOFTP -.£0, or 
Liber Juchassin sire Lexicon Biograph icnm et Histori- 
cum (ed. II. Filipowski, London, 1857), 15 sq. ; Schiirer, 
Lehrbuch der Xeutestamentlichen Zeitgeschichte (Leips. 
1874), p. 133. (B. P.) 

Onion (b^Tl, betsel, only found in Numb, xi, 5, in 
the plural form O^blSZl, from the root same as 

to peel ; Sept, icpoyfwov ; Vulg. ccepe ). The Israel- 
ites in Taberah, weeping for the flesh of Egypt, said: 
“ We remember the flsli, which we did eat in Egypt 
freely; the cucumbers, and the melons, and the leeks, 
and the onions ( betsalim), and the garlic” (Numb, xi, 4, 
5). Though the identiflcation of many Biblical plants 
is considered uncertain, there can be no doubt that betsel 
means the common onion, the Allium cejm of botanists. 
This is proved by its Arabic name, and its early employ- 
ment as an article of diet in Egypt. In the present day 
the onion, distinguished from other species of Allium by 
its fistular leaves and swelling stalks, is well known as 
cultivated in all parts of Europe and in most parts of 
Asia. Its native country is not known ; but it is prob- 
able that some part of the Persian region first produced 
it in a wild state, as many species of Allium are found 
in the mountainous chain which extends from the Cas- 
pian to Cashmere, and likewise in the Himalaya Moun- 
tains. It is common in Persia, where it is called piaz, 
and has long been introduced into India, where it re- 
ceives the same name. By the Arabs it is called basl 
or bassal , under which name it is described in their 
works on Materia Medica, where the description of 
Kpdppvov given by Dioseorides (ii, 181) is adopted. 
That the onion has long been cultivated in the south 
of Europe and in the north of Asia is evident from the 
different kinds enumerated by Theophrastus, which he 
states derived their names chiefly from the places where 
they were reared. Among these probably some other 
species may have been included ; but no doubt several 
were varieties only of the onion. Pliny {Hist, Nat. xix, 
G) also enumerates these as well as others cultivated in 
Italy, and notices the superstition of the Egyptians in 
regard to them : “Where, by the way, I cannot overpass 
the foolish superstition of the .Egyptians, who used to 
swear by garlick and onions, calling them to witness in 
taking their othes, as if they were no less than some 
gods” (Holland’s transl.). Juvenal {Bat. xv, 9) in like 
manner ridicules the Egyptians for their superstitious 
veneration of onions, etc.: “O holy nation, that raises 
in gardens its inviolable divinities, the leeks and the 
onions!” This, however, must be an exaggerated state- 
ment, as it is unlikely that the Israelites should have 
been allowed to regale themselves upon what was con- 
sidered too sacred for or forbidden to their taskmasters. 
It is probable, as suggested by Dr. Harris, that the 
priests only refrained from what was freely partaken of 
by the rest of the people. This may be observed in the 
present day among the Brahmins of India. It has also 
been supposed that some particular kind of onion may 
have been held sacred, from its utility as a medicine, as 
the sea-onion, or squill (Scilla maritima), which grows 
in abundance on the sea-coast in the neighborhood of 
Pelusium, whose inhabitants are said by Lucian to have 
especially worshipped the onion. But it is evident that 
the Israelites in the desert did not long for that acrid 
bulb as they did for the melons and cucumbers (Kitto). 
It may, moreover, be remarked that the onions of warm, 
dry countries grow to a considerable size, and instead 
of being acrid and pungent in taste, are comparatively 


bland and mild and nutritious articles of diet. This is 
conspicuous in the Portugal onions, which are largely 
imported into other countries; but it especially distin- 
guishes the onions of Egypt, as travellers have often 
remarked (Wilkinson, Anc. Egyptians [Harpers’ ed.], i, 
1G9), they being an important part of the food of the 
nation (Herod, ii, 125; comp. Wilkinson, i, 1G8 sq.) and 
a leading article of the markets (Sonini, Trav. ii, 321 ; 
comp. Arvieux, Voyage, i, 17G; Korte,i?m. p.430). Ilas- 
selquist {Trav. p. 290) says, “ Whoever has tasted onions 
in Egypt must allow that none can be had better in any 
other part of the universe : here they are sweet ; in other 
countries they are nauseous and strong. . . . They eat 
them roasted, cut into four pieces, with some bits of 
roasted meat which the Turks in Egypt call kebab; and 
with this dish they are so delighted that I have heard 
them wish they might enjoy it in Paradise. They 
likewise make a soup of them.” The Jews cultivated 
onions in Palestine, and the Talmud often mentions 
them (see Mishna, Terumoth , ii, 5; x, 1 ; Maaser. v,8). 
Korte {Reis, p.430) remarks that in Asia Minor also the 
onions are better than in Europe. 

Onkelos, Till-: Proselyte pM“! D'bprx), son of 
Kalonymus (CVE’^'^p “H), is the supposed author of 
the celebrated Chaldee paraphrase of the Pentateuch 
called Targum Onkelos. We possess no certain data as 
to the time when he lived, but he is generally believed 
to have been a contemporary of Christ, or certainly of 
the apostles. Some assign A.D. 40 as the year of his 
birth ; others make it earlier. He is reputed to have been 
a scholar of Gamaliel (q.v.); but, unless Onkelos was a 
contemporary of Christ, he must have been the disciple 
of Gamaliel II (q.v.), and not of the grandfather of the 
eminent rabbi, generally called in distinction Gamaliel 

I, who was the teacher of the apostle Paul (Acts xxii, 3; 
comp, on this point Gratz. Gesch. der Juden, iv, 152). 
In the Tosiftha (Mikraoth, vi ; Kelim, iii, 2; Chagigah , 
iii, 1) Onkelos is spoken of as the disciple ^f Gamaliel 

II. This learned Jew was also the teacher of Aquila, 
and there are some students who confound Onkelos 
with Aquila, also a Jewish proselyte, who flourished 
about the close of the 1st century, and translated the 
Old Testament into Greek. But more of this below. 
Onkelos it appears clearly was a proselyte. His love 
for his newly adopted Jewish faith was so intense, we 
are told by Jewish writers, “that, after dividing his 
paternal inheritance with his brothers, he threw his 
portion into (nb~Sl n *C) the Dead Sea {Tosiftha Demai, 
vi, 9), and when Gamaliel, his teacher in the new faith, 
died, Onkelos, out of reverence for him, burned at his 
funeral costly garments and furniture to the amount of 
seventy Tyrian mince — about twenty-one pounds ster- 
ling {Tosiftha Sabbath, ch. viii; Semachoth, ch. viii ; 
Aboda Sara, 11 a). The Babylonian Talmud says 
that he was nephew of the emperor Titus pa O’PpilX 

mrnN “C Cip^-^p) ; and that before his 
conversion to Judaism he successively conjured up from 
the other world the ghosts of his uncle Titus, Balaam, 
and Christ, to inquire of them which nation is the hap- 
piest in the next world. Titus, whom he called up 
first, told him that the Jews were the happiest, but 
warned him against embracing their faith, because of 
the great difficulty in fulfilling all its multitudinous 
commandments, and advised him to persecute them, for 
every one who oppresses Israel shall become a chief 
{Lament, i, 5). Balaam, whom he brought up next, 
also told him that the Jews were the most distinguished 
in the other world, and yet admonished him “neither to 
seek their peace nor their prosperity all his days for- 
ever” (Dent, xxiii, G); while Christ, whom he called up 
last, and who also declared that the Jews were the first 
in the next world, counselled him to seek their good 
and not their evil, lor he who touches them touches the 
apple of his eyes {Gittin. 5G a, 57 b). Onkeloss conversion 
to Judaism, however, was no easy thing. For as soon as 
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it was known that “ Onkelos, son of Kalonycos, or Ka- 
lonymos, liad become a proselyte, the emperor [either 
Domitian, Nerva, Trajan, or Hadrian, as Titus was 
dead] sent a Roman cohort to capture him and bring 
him before the imperial tribunal; but he converted the 
soldiers. The emperor then sent another cohort, charg- 
ing them not to speak to him. As they caught him 
and were marching him off; he simply remarked 

-5^2, without its appearing religious or controver- 
sial], the X“iT2*2 carries the fire before the X1V'B fc| 3, 
the before the NS21T =c/w.r, the dux before 

X3V!22iM = ?}yr/iwi», the i)yfpwu before the X'Elp = 
Ku/ujc, but who carries the tire before the tcofn^g? The 
soldiers replied, Nobody. Now, said Onkelos, the lloly 
One, blessed be he, carries the tire before Israel, as it 
is written, The Lord went before them by day in a pillar 
of cloud to lead them in the way, and by night in a pillar 
of tire (Exod. xiii, 21); and he also converted them. 
Whereupon the emperor sent a third cohort, charging 
them very strictly to hold no converse with him what- 
ever. As they captured him, and were leading him 
away, he looked at the Mezuza (q. v.), and, putting 
his hand on it, asked the soldiers what it was. They 
not being able to say, inquired of him what it was; 
whereupon he said, It is the custom of this world for a 
human king to sit inside his palace and for servants to 
guard him outside; whereas the lloly One, blessed be 
he, his servants are inside, and he keeps guard outside, 
as it is written, The Lord watches thy going out and 
coming in from this time forth and for evermore (Psa. 
cxxi,8); and Onkelos also converted this cohort, where- 
upon the emperor sent no more” ( Aboda Sara, 1 1 a). 

The first distinct intimation that Onkelos is the 
author or compiler of the Chaldee paraphrase which 
goes by his name is contained in the following pas- 
sage : R. Jeremiah, and according to others, R. Chija 
bar-Abba, said : The Targum of the Pentateuch w r as 
made by Onkelos, the Proselyte, from the mouth of 
R. Eliezer and R. Joshua” ( Megilla , 3 a). We are also 
informed here that Onkelos’s paraphrase embodied the 
orally transmitted Chaldee version of the text which 
the people generally had forgotten. Being, therefore, 
the floating national Targum, as well as the compilation 
of Onkelos, the paraphrase is alternately quoted as ice 
paraphrase Targum (“pT Einp, 

Kidd ash in, 49 a), the Targum has it (nsiJHPS), the 
Targum (SWn), and as the Targum Onkelos (CCHn 
OlbpSIX). Thus the Targum is distinctly quoted as 
the paraphrase of Onkelos (015p31X in Pirke 

Rabbi Eliezer (cap. xxxviii, 28 a, ed. Lemberg, 1858), a 
Midrash on the principal events recorded in the Penta- 
teuch, which is ascribed to Eliezer b.-Hvrcanns, but 
which is not of a later date than the 9th century [see 
Midkash]; by lbn-Koreish, who flourished A.D. 870- 
900 [see Ibn-Koreisii] ; by Menachem b.-Saruk (born 
about 910, died about 970), who, in his lexicon entitled 
rrerra, says that (OlbpDX nr 2) Onkelos ex- 
plains mirp *imsa rrrni (Gen. xlix, 29) by ■nun 
rpssrvn x2p^P2 ( P . 23, s. v. ed. Fiiipowski, 
1854) ; and by Dunash Ibn-Librat (born about 920, died 
about 980), in his polemical work against Menachem 
b.-Saruk’s Hebrew Lexicon, who cites, with great ap- 
probation, Onkelos's rendering of 2“ib linn (Gen.xlviii, 
16, iTsiaa o^pns 

‘j’US* 1 Xft*' ed. Fiiipowski, 1855, p. 57, s. v. 

Wn ; comp, also ibid. p. 61). Those writers alternate- 
ly quote the Targum by the name of Onkelos. and sim- 
ply as the Targum (DlJnri; comp. Menachem, p. 144, 
s. v. nnS; p. 143, s, v. p22) and as it is paraphrased 
(VStmn, comp. ibid. p. 19, s. v. The same is 

the case with Rashi (born in 1010, died in 110.5), v r ho, 


though he distinctly quotes the Targum of Onkelos 
(OlPpDIX D'Unn) no less than seventeen times in his 
Comment, on Genesis alone (comp. Comment, on Gen. vi, 
6; xiv, 7; xviii, 23; xx, 13, 19; xxii, 2; xxiv, 21; 
xxxiii, 12; xxxvi, 4; xxxix, 24; xliii, 18; xlix. 9, 10, 
11, 17, 24, 27), yet still more frequently cites it sim- 
ply as the Targum has it (lEliHns, comp. Comment on 
Gen. xi, 6; xii, 17; xiii, 11; xiv. 6, 14, 17; xv, 2, 11; 
xvi, 14 ; xvii, 1 ; xix, 15, 18 ; xx, 17 ; xxii, 3 ; xxiv, 64, 

al. ), because everybody knew and believed that it was 
the Targum of Onkelos. That class of critics, however, 
who identify Onkelos with Aquila either ascribe to him 
both the Chaldee and Greek versions, or maintain that 
the former was made know n by some unknown person 
or persons after the model of the latter, and therefore ob- 
tained the name Targum Onkelos, which means nothing 
else than Aquila -Targum, or a Targum done in the 
manner of Aquila. The second is the more general 
view, and is defended by the following arguments: 1. 
The Jerusalem Talmud {Megilla, i, 9) relates : “R. Chija 
bar-Abba said, Akilas the Proselyte made a version 
under the auspices of R. Eliezer and R. Joshua, and 
the}' praised him.” 2. This version, which is distinctly 
quoted by the name of the Targum of Akilas, the Pros- 
elyte (“i^n D5^p2 crr, , \“), is Greek, and agrees for the 
most part with the fragments preserved of Aquila’s 
translation. 3. The description given of cb">p2 = 
Aquila is almost the same as that given of Cl^pilX: 
he is a heathen by birth, a native of Pont us, a relative 
of the emperor Hadrian ( Midrash Tanchuma Parsha, 

— 2 — , 2),or, as Epiphanius calls him f 7rt>'d£j0fd£g of the 
emperor {De Pond, et Mens. sec. 12); became a convert 
to Judaism and a disciple and friend of R. Gamaliel H, 
R. Eliezer, R. Joshua, and R. Akiba (Jerome in Iesai- 

am , vii, 14 ; Jerusalan Kiddushin, i, 1), and made a ver- 
sion under the auspices of these heads of the Jewish 
community, which they greatly praised ( Jerusalem 
Megilla, i, 2; Jerusalem Kiddushin, i, 2); and, 4. It is 
submitted that, unless the identity of Onkelos and Aki- 
las be accepted, we must believe that two men were 
living simultaneously, of remarkably similar names, 
both relatives of the reigning emperor, both converts to 
Judaism, both disciples of R. Eliezer and R. Joshua, and 
that both translated the Bible under the auspices and 
with the approbation of these rabbins. These are the 
principal reasons which Levi, Frankel, Griitz. Geiger, 
Jost, Deutseh, and others adduce tor the identification 
of the tw r o names, and for taking Targum Onkelos to 
denote a Targum made after the manner of Akilas or 
Aquila, the Greek translator. 

The style of the translation of the Pentateuch makes 
it almost certain that it was written in the first years 
of the Christian aera; another evidence, aside from the 
characteristics of the language, is its simplicity: it is 
literal, and not overloaded with the legendary explana- 
tions so common in subsequent Chaldaic paraphrases. 
It may be remarked, however, that there are some 
critics of post -biblical literature who pronounce this 
translation of Scripture ascribed to Onkelos, in its pres- 
ent shape at least, as late as the 3d and 4th cen- 
turies, and attribute the authorship to the Babylonian 
school. Jalm ( Hebrew Antiquities ) argues that the 
style docs not authorize a later date than the 2d or 
3d century. The Christian fathers Origen and Je- 
rome do not mention this Targum, and therefore also 
some have preferred to give it a later origin; but this 
want of allusion on the part of these fathers may be 
accounted for by the circumstance that Origen did not 
know' Chaldee, and that Jerome only learned it late 
in life. The Targum is said to be composed of the 
verbal teachings of Ilillel, Shammai, and Gamaliel the 
elder. It is more likely, however, that the author 
availed himself of the paraphrases, either written or 
verbal, existing in the synagogues at his time, and 
that he combined and corrected them. The history 
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of the origin and growth of Aramaic versions in gen- 
eral will be treated under Targum. 

In idiom Onkelos closely resembles Ezra and Daniel. 
The translation itself is executed in accordance with a 
sober and clear though not a slavish exegesis, and 
keeps closely to the text in most instances. In some 
cases, however, where the meaning is not clear, it ex- 
pands into a brief explanation or paraphrase, uniting 
the latter sometimes with llaggadistic by-work, chosen 
with tact and taste, so as to please the people and not 
offend the dignity of the subject. Not unfrequently 
it differs entirely from the original, as far, e. g., as an- 
thropomorphisms and anthropopathies — anything, in 
fact, which might seem derogatory to the Deity — are 
concerned. Further may be noticed a repugnance to 
bring the Divine Being into too close contact, as it 
were, with man, by the interposition ol' a kind of spirit- 
ual barrier (the “Word,” “Shechinah,” “Glory”) when 
a conversation, or the like, is reported between God 
and man. Its use lies partly in a linguistic, partly in 
a theological direction; but little has been done for its 
study as yet. The Targum has been inserted in all the 
polyglots. The punctuation adopted in these works is 
very defective, Buxtorf the elder labored to correct it. 
but did not succeed completely. There are besides 
numerous other editions of it. The Jews, who esteem 
it highly, published it repeatedly either with or with- 
out the Hebrew text. The oldest edition known is 
that of Bologna (1482, and the Hebrew text and com- 
mentaries by Sal. Jarchi). One of the most recent 
and best is that of Heinemann (Berlin, 1831-35, 3 pts. 
Svo). It contains also the Hebrew text of the Penta- 
teuch, the commentaries of Sol. Jarchi, and Mendel’s 
German version; but thus far no really critical edition 
has been prepared and published, notwithstanding the 
numerous MSS. of it extant in almost all the larger 
libraries of Europe. There are quite a number of trans- 
lations of the Targum; noteworthy is that of Alphonse 
de Zamora in the polyglots of Alcala, Antwerp, Paris, 
and London, and at the end of the Vulgate of Venice 
(1609, fob), and of that of Antwerp (1616, fol.), and also 
published separately (Antwerp, 1539, 8vo) ; that of 
Paul Fagius, Parajihrasis Onkeli Chaldaica , ex Chaldceo 
in Lutinnm Jidelissime versa (Strasb. 1 540, fob); that of 
Bernardin Baldi, a MS. in the Albani library. Oukelos 
On the Pentateuch has been translated into English by 
Etheridge (Loud, I8G2, 2 vols. 12mo). Useful glosses 
and commentaries have been written by Berlin, entitled 
(Breslau, 1827; Wilna,' 183G) ; by Luz- 
zatto, entitled 13 2!1X (Vienna, 1830) ; and by Ben- 
Zion, called 11X !TJ (Wilna, 1843). The MS. copies 
of Onkelos’s Targum are very numerous; De Kossi pos- 
sessed fifty-eight, and Wolf gives a long list of them in 
his Bibliotheca Ilebrcea , vol. ii. According to Richard 
Simon, the copies vary greatly from each other, es- 
pecially in regard to the punctuation. See De Rossi, 
Dizionario storico deyli autori Ebrei, and his Me or. 
Enaji/n, iii, cap. xlv, p. 233 6, sq. (Vienna, 1829); Si- 
mon, llist. critiq. du 1 deux Testa m . lib. ii, ch. xviii ; Kich- 
horn, Einleitinuj vis Alte Testament (2d ed.), i, 168 sq. ; 
Wolf, Biblioth. Ilebrcea, ii, lib. vi, ch. ii ; Landau, Rab.- 
aram.-deutsch. Wdrterb. i, 11-16, 36-39; Schdnfelder, 
Onkelos u. Peschitho (Munich, 1869, 8vo) ; Zunz, Die 
Gottesdienstl. Yortriicje tier Juden , p. 61 sq. ; Anger, l)e 
Onkeloso (Leips, 184G) ; Griitz, Gcsch. d. Juden , iv, 124 
sq., 508 sq. ; Ilerzfi ld, Gesch. d. Volkes Israel , ii, 61 sq., 
551 sq., 609; Jost, Gesch . d. Jndenthums, ii, 52 sq. ; and 
the excellent article by Ginsburg in Kitto, vol. ii, s.v., 
which we have freely used. 

Only-begotten (yovoytvijc, from povoq, only, and 
yivopat, to be born), an epithet of Jesus Christ, expres- 
sive of his peculiar relation to the Godhead (John i, 14, 
etc.). The term properly means an only child (Luke 
vii, 12). Sec Son of God. 

O'no (Heb. Ono ', i:iX [Neh. vii, 37, strong ; 
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Sept. ’Qiao, but ’Qvtbv in Neh. vii, 37, v.r. ’Qvdv; and 
AiAa/i v. r. ’Ac dp in Chron.), the name of a city of the 
tribe of Dan, and perhaps originally that of its founder. 
It does not appear in the catalogues of the book of 
Joshua, but is first found in 1 Chron. viii, 12, where 
Shamed or Sliamer is said to have built Ono and Lod 
with their “daughter villages.” It was therefore prob- 
ably annexed by the Benjamites subsequently to theit 
original settlement, like Aijalon, which was allotted to 
Dan, but is found afterwards in the hands of the Ben- 
jamites (1 Chron. viii, 13). The tradition of the Tal- 
mudists is that it was left intact by Joshua, but burned 
during the war of Gibeah (Judges xx, 48), and that 1 
Chron. viii, 12 describes its restoration. (See Targum 
on this latter passage.) The men of Lod, Hadid, and 
Ono, to the number of 725 (or Neh. 721), returned from 
the captivity with Zerubbabel (Ezra ii, 33; Neh. vii, 
37 ; see also 1 Esdr. v, 22). A valley (113'£2) was at- 
tached to the town, and bore its name, “ the plain of 
Ono” (Neh. vi, 2), perhaps identical with the “valley 
of craftsmen” (Neh. xi, 56) ; and in any case a part or 
extension of the vale of Sharon. By Eusebius and 
Jerome Ono is not named. The rabbins frequently 
mention it, but without any indication of its position 
further than that it was three miles from Lod. (See 
the citations from the Talmud in Lightloot [ Chor . De- 
cad on E. Mark, ch. ix, § 3] and Schwarz [ Palest . p. 
135]). A village called Kefr 'Ana is enumerated by 
Robinson among the places in the districts of Ramleh 
and Lydd (Bib. Res. iii, 1st ed. App. 120, 121). This 
village, almost due north of Ludd, is suggested by Van 
de Velde (Memoir, p. 337) as identical with Ono. 
Against the identification are the difference in the 
names — the modern one containing the letter A in — 
and the distance from Lydd a, which, instead of being 
three miliiaria, is fully five, being more than four Eng- 
lish miles, according to Van de Velde’s map. These 
difficulties, however, do not seem insuperable objec- 
tions. Winer remarks that Beit Unia is more suitable 
as far as its orthography is concerned; but on the 
other hand it is much too far distant from Ludd to 
meet the requirements of the passages quoted above. 

Onolatry (Gr. o voc, an ass, and A arptia, worship), 
a form of animal worship, of which there are obscure 
traces in some ancient authors, chiefly as a slander 
upon the Jews (Walch, De cultu asinino, Sehleus. 17G9). 
See Ass. 

Onomacnttis, a celebrated religious poet of an- 
cient Greece, lived at Athens in the time of the l’isis- 
tratidre. He collected and expounded — according to 
Herodotus — the prophecies or oracles of 3Ius.Teus; but 
is said to have been banished from the city by Hip- 
parchus, about B.O. 516, on account of interpolating 
something of his own in these oracles. He then, we 
are told, followed the Pi si strati die into Persia, and 
while there was employed by them in a very dishonor- 
able way. They got him to repeat to Xerxes all the 
ancient sayings that seemed to favor his meditated in- 
vasion of Greece. Some critics, among whom is Aris- 
totle, have inferred from a passage in Pausanias that 
Onomacritus is the author of most of the so-called Or- 
phic hymns. More certain, however, is the view which 
represents him as the inventor of the great Orphic myth 
of Dionysus Zagreus, and the founder of Orphic religious 
societies and theology. Pausanias states that “Ono- 
macritus established orgies in honor of Dionysus, and in 
his poems represented the Titans as the authors of the 
sufferings of Dionysus.” See XI tiller, Geschichte der 
Griech. Literatur bis avf das Zeitaltev A lexanders 
(Breslau, 1811) ; G rote, II istory of Greece, etc. — Cham- 
bers. 

Onquenira, Isaac ben-Moses, a rabbi who lived 
in the house of Don Joseph Nasi at Constantinople 
about the middle of the lGth century, published 

Terrible as Bannered Hosts, (with reference 
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to the Song of Solomon vi, 4), an ethical poem, with an 
extensive commentary (Constantinople, 1571 ; Berlin, 

1701): a twofold commentary on Naehshon ben-Za- 

dok’s work, PTOSIX*) 0, Revelator Arcanum (Constan- 
tinople, 1566) :-lhe 'edited Don Joseph Nasi’s HTIS *|3 
qo'r, a treatise written against such as disbelieve in 
religious philosophy, but believe in astrology (ibid. 

1577) : and a treatise written against the Christians. 

See Fiirst, Bibl. Jud. iii, 48; De Bossi, Bibliotheca 
Judaica A ntichristuma, p. 41 sq. (Parma, 1800); by 
the same author, Dizionario storico degli autori Ebrei . 
p. 252 (Germ, transl. by llamberger); Buxtorf, Bibl. 
vubbinica , p. 170; llottinger, Bibl. Orientals , p. 22; 
Bartolocei, Bibliotheca mugna rabbinica , iii, 889 ; Wolf, 
Bibl. Ilebr. i, 646 ; Griitz, Geschichte d. Juden , ix, 426 ; 
Wertheimer, Wiener Juhrbuch , 1856 ; J ocher, Allge - 
meines Gelehrten-Lexikon , iii, 1077. (B. P.) 

Ontology (from Greek bv and Xdyoc, i.e. the science 
of being) is, strictly speaking, a synonvme of metaphgsics 
(q. v.), but neither the one name nor the other was used 
by Aristotle. He called the science now designated by 
them philosophia. prima , and defined it as i7noTt)prj too 
ovtoq /) ovtoq — Scientia Entis quatenus Entis — that is, 
the science of the essence of things; the science of the 
attributes and conditions of being in general, not of 
being in any given circumstances, not as physical or 
mathematical, but as being. 

The science of ontology is regarded as comprehend- 
ing investigations of every real existence, either beyond 
the sphere of the present world, or in any other way 
incapable of being the direct object of consciousness, or 
which can be deduced immediatelj r from the possession 
of certain feelings or principles and faculties of the hu- 
man soul (comp. Butler, Lectures on A ncient Philosophy, 
vol. ii). Watts thus defines it : “ Ontology is a discourse 
of being in general, and the various or most universal 
modes or affections, as well as the several kinds or di- 
visions of it. The word being here includes not only 
whatsoever actually is, but whatsoever can be” (On 
Ontology , eh. ii). The name ontology seems to have 
been first made current in philosophy by Wolf. He 
divided metaphysics into four parts : Ontology, psychol- 
ogy, rational cosmology, and theology. It was chiefiy 
occupied with abstract inquiries into possibility, neces- 
sity, and contingency, substance, accident, cause, etc., 
without reference to the laws of our intellect by which 
we are constrained to believe in them. Kant denied 
that we have any knowledge of substance or cause as 
really existing. But there is a science of principles 
and causes, of the principles of being and knowing. 
In this view of it, ontology corresponds to metaphysics. 
Ontology may be treated of in two different methods, 
according as its exponent is a believer in to bn or in 
Tti bvra, in one or in many fundamental principles of 
things. In the former, all objects whatever are regard- 
ed as phenomenal modifications of one and the same 
substance, or as self-determined effects of one and the 
same cause. The necessary result of this method is to 
reduce all metaphysical philosophy to a rational the- 
ology, the one substance or cause being identified with 
the Absolute or the Deity. According to the latter 
method, which professes to treat of different classes of 
beings independently, metaphysics will contain three 
co-ordinate branches of inquiry — rational cosmology, 
rational psychology, and rational theology. The first 
aims at a knowledge of the real essence, as distinguish- 
ed from the phenomena of the material world ; the sec- 
ond discusses the nature and origin, as distinguished 
from the faculties and affections; the third aspires to 
comprehend God himself, as cognizable a priori in his 
essential nature, apart from the indirect and relative 
indications furnished by his works, as in Natural The - 
ology (q. v.), or by his Word, as in Revealed Religion 
(q. v.). These three objects of metaphysical inquiry — 
God, the world, the mind — correspond to Kant’s three 
ideas of the Pure Reason; and the object of his Kritik 


is to show that, in relation to all these, the attainment 
of a system of speculative philosophy is impossible 
(Mansel, Prolegom. Log. p. 272). 

In theology the ontological argument has been freely 
employed, especially in the Middle Ages, regarding the 
Being of God. St. Augustine used it, so did Boethius; 
but it was left for Anselm to develop it fully. They all 
three inferred the existence of God from the existence 
of general ideas. Thus Augustine taught (Z>e Lib. 
Arbitr. lib. ii, c. 3-15) that there are general ideas 
which have for every one the same objective validity, 
and are not (like the perceptions of sense) different and 
conditioned by the subjective apprehension. Among 
these are the mathematical truths, as 3+7 = 10; here, 
too, belongs the higher metaphysical truth — truth in 
itself, i. e. wisdom (veritas, sapientia). The absolute 
truth, however, which is necessarily demanded by the 
human mind, is God himself. Augustine asserts that 
man is composed of existence, life, and thinking, and 
shows that the last is the most excellent; hence he in- 
fers that that by which thinking is regulated, and 
which, therefore, must be superior to thinking itself, is 
the summnm bonum. lie finds this summum bonum 
in those general laws which every thinking person must 
acknowledge, and according to which he must form an 
opinion respecting thinking itself. The sum total of 
these laws or rules is called truth or wisdom (veritas, 
sapientia). The absolute is, therefore, equal to truth 
itself. God is truth. (Comp. Bitter, Christl. Phil, i, 
407-411.) Boethius expresses himself still more defi- 
nitely ( De Consol. Phil. v. Prosa 10) : he shows that 
empirical observation and the perception of the imper- 
fect lead necessarily to the idea of perfection and its 
reality in God. (Comp. Schleiermacher, Geschichte der 
Philosophic , p. 166.) Of Anselm’s argument we can 
here give only the heads; the thread of reasoning must 
be seen from the connection : 

“Mouol. I. Cum tarn innumerahilia bona si nt, quorum 
tarn multam diversitatem etsensibus corporeis experimur 
et ratione mentis discernimns, estne eredeuduin esse 
nmim aliquid, per quod ununi sunt bona, qmecunqne 
bona sunt, ant sunt bona alia per uliud? . . . III. Deni- 
que non solum omnia bona per idem aliquid sunt bona et 
omnia niagna per idem aliquid sunt magna, sod quicquid 
est, per mium aliquid videtur esse . . . Quoniam ergo 
enneta qwe sunt, sunt per ipsum unum ; procul dubio et 
ipsum unum est per se ipsum. Quoecunque igitur alia 
sunt, sunt per ulind, et ipsum solmn per se ipsum. Ac 
quicquid est per aliud, minus est qunm illud, per quod 
cuncta suut alia et quod solum est per se: quare illud, 
quod est per se, maxime omnium est. Est igitur unum 
aliquid, quod solum innxime et sumine omnium est ; quod 
autem maxime omnium est et per quod est quicquid est 
bonum vel magnum, et omnino quicquid est aliquid est, 
id necesse est esse sumine boutim et sunnne magnum et 
summum omnium quae sunt. Quare est aliquid, quod 
sive essentia, sive substantia, sive uatura dicatnr, opti- 
mum et maximum est et summum omnium quae suut.” 

The mode of argument which is found in Proslog . c. ii is 
more original (he there proceeds from the reality of the 
idea): The fool may say in his heart there is no God 
(Psa. xiv, 1), but he thereby shows himself a fool, be- 
cause be asserts something which is contradictory in 
itself. He has the idea of God in him, but denies its 
reality. But if God is given in idea, he must also exist 
in reality. Otherwise the real God, whose existence is 
conceivable, would be superior to the one who exists 
only in imagination, and consequently would be supe- 
rior to the highest conceivable object, which is absurd; 
hence it follows that that beyond which nothing can be 
conceived to exist really exists (thus idea and reality 
coincide). If, therefore, the fool says, There is no 
God, he says it indeed, and may, perhaps, even think it. 
But there is a difference between thought and thought. 
To conceive a thing when the word is without mean- 
ing, e. g. that fire is water (a mere sound, an absurdity !), 
is very different from the case in which the thought 
corresponds with the word. It is only according to the 
former inode of thinking (which destroys the thought 
itself) that the fool can say, There is no God, but not 
according to the latter. See Uebenvcg, Hist, of Philos. 
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i, 378. 383 sq. ; ii, 42, 49, 5G, 104 sq., 148, 177, 497 sq. ; 
M'Cosh, Intuition of God; Farrar, Crit. Hist, of Free 
Thou fit ; Morell, Hist, of Philos. 18 th and 19 th Cent. p. 
G53; Baur, Dogmengesch. vol. ii; 1 1 agon bach, Hist, of 
Doctrines , i, 325 sq. ; Ivrauth’s Vining, Vocabulary of 
Philos, s. v. ; Cocker, Christianity and Greek Philos, p. 
491-491. (J.II.W.) 

Onuphrius, St. ( Onofrio , H onofrio . , Onuphre), a 
hermit of the early Christian Church, went out from 
Thebes and passed sixty years in the desert, during 
which time he never uttered a word except in prayer, 
nor saw a human face. 1 1 is elothing was ofleaves, and 
his hair and beard were uncut. lie was thus seen by 
Paphmitius, who when he first saw him was tilled with 
fear, believing him to be some strange wild beast ; but 
when he saw that it was a man, he fell at his feet filled 
with reverence of his sanctity. Then Onuphrius re- 
counted all he had endured in his solitude: how he had 
been tempted; had suffered from eold, heat, hunger, 
thirst, and siekness; and how God had sent angels to 
comfort, strengthen, and minister unto him. Then he 
begged Paphnutius to remain with him, as he was near 
to death. It was not long before he died, and Paphnu- 
tius covered his remains with one half of his cloak. 
Then he had a revelation that he should go into the 
world and make known the wonderful life and merits 
of him who had died. Many convents where silence 
and solitude are practiced are placed under the protec- 
tion of this saint. Tasso died and is buried in the eon- 
vent of St. Onofrio, in the Trastevere in Rome. lie is 
represented as meagre and old; a stick in his hand, and 
a branch with leaves twisted about him. In many old 
pictures he looks more the beast than the man. Some- 
times money is lying at his feet, to signify his scorn 
of it. lie is commemorated June P2. See Mrs. Jame- 
son, Monastic Legends; Mrs. Clement, Hand-book of 
Mythology, etc., s. v. 

Onuphrius, Pan vinius, a celebrated August in ian 
monk of Italy, was born in 1529 at Verona. He applied 
liimself especially to the study of ecelesiastieal history, 
and continued the Lives of the Popes , begun by Platina, 
whieh be published, with a dedication to pope Pins V, 
in I5GG. The work had been printed before at Venice 
in 1557 by his friend James Strada, who had forcibly 
taken the eopy from him. Onuphrius afterwards 
marked several mistakes in the piece, and intended to 
correet them in a general history of the popes and car- 
dinals, on which he was engaged when he died at Pa- 
lermo, in Sicily, in 1568. He published also, De primatu 
Petri: — Chronicum Ecclesiasticum : — De antiquo vita 
baptizandi Cathecunienos, et de origine baptizandi ima- 
gines: — Festi et trinmphi Romanorum : — De Sibyllis : — 
Comment. Reipub. Romance: — Comment, de triumpho : — 
Comment, in fastos consnlares : — IAbri quatuor de im - 
per. Rom. : — De urbis Verova', viris illustribus: — Ci vi- 
tas Roma : — De ritu sepeliendi mortuos .a pud vetcres 
Christ ianos : — De p? m cecipuis urbis Romce basilicis. etc. 
Panins Manutius, in Epistolis , calls him the “Helluo 
antiquarum historiarum and it is said that he acquired 
the title of t lie Father of History. It is certain he 
was beloved by two emperors, Ferdinand and bis son 
Maximilian, as also by Philip II, king of Spain. Onu- 
phrius took for his emblem an ox standing between a 
plough and an altar, with this motto, “ In utrmnqne pa- 
ratus;” importing that he was equally ready to under- 
go the fatigues of divinity or those of human sciences. 
A magnilieent marble monument, with his statue in 
bronze, was erected bv bis friends to his memory in 
the church of the Augustine monks at Rome. See Gen- 
eral Piog. Diet. s. v. 

O'lius (’Ui'outOr a corrupt Grnccized form (1 Esdr. 
v, 22) of the name of the town Oxo (q.v.)- 

Onyambe, a wicked spirit mueli dreaded by the 
natives of Soul hern Guinea. The people seldom speak 
of him. and always manifest uneasiness when his name 
is mentioned in their presence. They do not seem to 


regard this spirit as having much influence over the 
allairs of men. — Gardner, Faiths of the World , vol. ii, s. v. 

On'ycha, a modified form of the Greek uw%, a 
fnger-nail , is used in the A. V, for the Heb. r&lTl), 
shecke'leth (prop, a shell, from a root signifying to scale 
or peel off), which occurs only in Exod. xxx, 34 (Sept. 
owl ; Vulg. onyx) as one of the ingredients of the saered 
perfume. Similarly in Eeelus. xxiv, 15, wisdom is 
compared to the pleasant odor yielded by “galbanum, 
onyx , and sweet storax.” Most versions, Hebrew inter- 
preters and Talmudists, understand the Unguis odoratus, 
the well-known Constantinople “sweet-hoof’ ( Blatta 
Byzantina) of the shops. It consists of the shells of 
several kinds of museles, which when burned produce 
a seent similar to that of the eastoreum. (See passages 
of Arabic and other authors iu Bochart, Jlieroz. iii, 796 
sq.) There can be little doubt that the bw l of Dios- 
corides (ii, 10) and the onyx of Pliny (xxxii, 10) are 
identical with the opereulum of a Strombus, perhaps S. 
lentiginosus. There is frequent mention of the onyx in 
the writings of Arabian authors, and it would appear 
from them that the opereulum of several kinds of Strom- 
bus were prized as perfumes. The following is Dios- 
eorides’s description of the owl: “The onyx is the 
opereulum of a shell-fish resembling the purpura , which 
is found iu India in the nard -producing lakes; it is 
odorous, because the shell-fish feed on the nard, and is 
collected after the heat has dried up the marshes; that 
is the best kind whieh eomes from the Red Sea, and is 
whitish and shining; the Babylonian kind is dark, and 
smaller than the other; both have a sweet odor when 
burned, something like eastoreum.” It is not easy to 
see what Dioseorides can mean by “ nard -producing 
lakes.” The owl, “nail,” or “claw,” seems to point to 
the operculum of the Strombid<e, which is of a claw 
shape and serrated, whence the Arabs call the mollusk 
“the devil’s claw;” for Unguis odoratus, or Blatta By- 
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zantina — for under both these terms apparently the 
devil-claw ( Tevfelsklau of the Germans) is alluded to 
in old English writers on Materia Mediea — has by some 
been supposed no longer to exist. Dr. Lister laments 
its loss, believing it to have been a good medieine, 
“from its strong aromatic smell,” I)r. Gray, of the 
British Museum, says that the opereula of the different 
kinds of titrombidie agree with the figures of Blatta By- 
zantina and Unguis odoratus in the old books; with re- 
gard to the odor he writes, “The horny opereula when 
burned all emit an odor whieli some may call sweet, ac- 
cording to their faney.” Mr. Daniel Danbury procured 
some specimens in Damascus in October (18G0), and a 
friend of his bought some in Alexandria a few months 
previously. The article appears to be always mixed 
with the opereula of some species of Fusus. As regards 
the perfume ascribed to this substance, it does not ap- 
pear to deserve the character of the excellent odor which 
has been attributed to it, though it is not without an 
aromatic scent. See a figure of the true Blatta Byzan- 
tina in Matthiolus’s Comment, in Dioscor. (ii, 8), where 
there is a long discussion on the subject ; also a fig. of 
ZL Byzaut. aud the operculum of Fusus in Pomet’s His- 
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loire ties Drogues (1094, pt. ii, p. 97). “ Mansfield Par- 

kyns,” writes Mr. Hanburv, “in bis Life in Abyssinia 
(i*, 419), mentions among the exports from Massowah 
a certain article called dufu, which he states is the 
operculum of a shell, and that it is used in Nubia as a 
perfume, being burned with sandal-wood.” 

Without this authority of the ancient versions, the 
Syriac etymology of the word, namely, to run in drops, 
exude, distil, would lead to the idea of a resinous and 
odoriferous substance of the vegetable kingdom. Ac- 
cordingly Bochart (/. c.) would reler the word to a 
kind of resin called bdellium , a transparent aromatic 
gum found in Arabia; while Jarchi explains it ot a 
smooth root, resembling a nail. Bahr gives the pref- 
erence to this view (Symbol, i, 422), on the ground that 
the odor of the burned shells is not pleasant. Blit this 
is not a sufficient reason for rejecting the common ex- 
planation, as its properties might be essentially modified 
by mixture with other aromatic substances. Whatever 
is meant by the sea-nail, whether the shells or the oper- 
culum of any of the marine mollusea, the scale-like cov- 
ering of their eggs, or any other production or part of 
an animal, it seems improbable that any such substance 
could have been one of the constituent spices of the 
most holy perfume; not only because we know of none 
bearing any powerful ami agreeable odor, but specialty 
because all marine creatures that were not finned and 
scaled fishes were unclean, and as such could not have 
been touched by the priests or used in the sanctuary. 
If, therefore, the substance denoted were of such an or- 
igin, it could only have been used by the Hebrews in J 
ignorance of the fact. For further information on this 
subject, see Rumpli, A mboin isch e Ra ritaten- Ktim mer, cap. 
xvii, p. 48 (the German ed. Vienna, 1706) ; and comp, 
also Sprengel, Comment, ad Dioscor. ii, 10; Forskal, 
Desc. Anim. p. 143 (“Unguis odoratus”); Philos. Trans- 
actions, xvii, Oil ; Johnston, Introd. to Conchol. p. 77; 
Gcsenius, Thesaur. p. 1388. 

Onychomancy, a species of divination anciently 
practiced by examining the nails of a boy. For this 
purpose they were covered with oil and soot and turned 
to the sun. The image represented by the reflection 
of the light upon the nails gave the answer required. — 
Gardner, Faiths of the World , vol. ii, s. v. See Div- 
ination. 

Onyx, the uniform translation in the English ver- 
sion of the Hebrew word shoham, CHID, which occurs in 
eleven passages of the O. T. The renderings of the 
old interpreters are various, and often inconsistent with 
each other. The Sept, in Exod. xxv, 7, xxxv, 9, ren- 
ders rrdptboc, sai'dius; in Exod. xxviii, 9, xxxix,G, opd- 
paySog, snuiragdus ; in Ezek. xxviii, 13, adir<pupoQ, 
sapphire; elsewhere onyx or beryl. This strange in- 
consistency could spring only from ignorance and con- 
jecture. Yet the Venetian INIS, has always KpvaraXKoq, 
crystal. The Sept, in Job (xxviii, 10), with Symmachus 
(Gen. ii, 12 ; Exod. xxv, 7), Josephus (A nt. iii, 7, 0), and 
Jerome, (usually) understand the gem which was called 
by the Greeks onyx, from its resemblance in color 
to a human nail. This seems to be favored by compar- 
ing the similar Arabic root saham, denoting paleness 
(see Pliny, Hist. Nat. xxxvii, 0, 24; Edrisi, i, 150, ed. 
Jaubert). The shoham stone is mentioned (Gen. ii, 12) 
as a product of the land of Ilavilah. Two of these 
stones, upon which were engraven the names of the 
children of Israel, six on either stone, adorned the shoul- 
ders of the high-priest’s ephod (Exod. xxviii, 9-12), 
and were to be worn as “ stones of memorial” (see Ka- 
liseh on Exod. 1. c.). A shoham was also the second 
stone in the fourth row of the sacerdotal breastplate 
(Exod. xxviii, 20). Shoham stones were collected by 
David for adorning the Temple (1 Chron.xxix, 2). In 
Job xxviii, 10, it is said that wisdom “cannot be valued 
with the gold of Ophir, with the precious shoham or 
the sapphire.” The shoham is mentioned as one of the 
treasures of the king of Tyre (Ezek. xxviii, 13). There 


is nothing in the contexts of the several passages where 
the Hebrew term occurs to help us to determine its 
signification. Braun (De Vest. sac. Ileb. p. 727) has en- 
deavored to show that the sardonyx is the stone indi- 
cated, and his remarks are v r ell worthy of careful pe- 
rusal. Josephus (Ant. iii, 7, 5, and War, v, 5, 7) ex- 
pressly states that the shoulder-stones of the high-priest 
were formed of two large sardonyxes, an onyx being, in 
his description, the second stone in the fourth row of 
the breastplate. The sardonyx, however, is but that 
variety of the onyx in which white and reddish stripes 
alternate. IJosenmuller remarks ( Bibl . Alterth. iv, 1) : 
“The onyx is not a transparent stone; but as the color 
of the flesh appears through the nail (in Greek called 
onyx ) on the human body, so the reddish mass which 
is below shines delicately through the whitish surface 
of the onyx. There are several varieties of this stone, 
according to the manner in which thin strata of differ- 
ent colors alternate in it; white and reddish stripes al- 
ternating, form the sardonyx; white and reddisli-grav, 
the chalcedonyx ; gravish-white and yellow-brown, the 
memphitonyx. The onyx most esteemed by the an- 
cients had milk-white and brown or white and black 
strata. When polished, it has a fine lustre; it is easily 
wrought into a gem of great beauty. The different 
kinds of onyx have, from early antiquity, been used for 
rings, fur seals and cameos, and, accordingly, they are 
frequently found in collections of antiques.” Braun 
traces shoham to the Arabic sachma, “blackness:” “Of 
such a color,” says he, “are the Arabian sardonyxes, 
which have a black ground-color.” This agrees essen- 
tially with Mr. King’s remarks (Antique Gems , p. 9): 
“The Arabian species,” he says, “were formed of black 
or blue strata, covered by one of opaque white; over 
which again was a third of a vermilion color.” As to 
the “ onyx” of Ecclus. xxiv, 15, see Onyciia. 

But the more usual interpretation of the Hebrew 
word shoham is beryl. This is the rendering given by 
the Syriac, the Targums of Onkelos and Jonathan, and 
the Sept, in two places (Exod. xxviii, 20; xxxix, 13); 
and it is supported by Bellermann (Urim, p. 04), Winer 
(Real- Worterbuch, i, 283, 4th ed.), Kosenmiiller ( ut sup.), 
and others. This is the same stone called by the Sept. 
(Gen. ii, 12) XiS’of Trpdoti’oc , the leek-stone, i. e. the stone 
of a leek-green color; Latin. por?'actus. (But Schleuss- 
ner, s. v., makes this the sardonyx .) According to Pliny 
(Hist. Nat. xxxvii, 5, 20), the beryl is found in India, 
and but rarely elsewhere, and is of the highest value 
when like the sea in color. See Beryl. For other 
explanations, see Wahlius, A sicn, p. 850 ; Benfey, Ency- 
clop . Ilalens. II, xvii, 14; Gesenius, Thesaur. p. 1370. 
See Gem. 

Ooms, Jean Battiste, a Belgian mystical writer, 
was born at Ghele, in Brabant, near the middle of the 
17th century. He studied at Falcon College, Louvain, 
and became professor of theology at Gand. He was 
made archpriest of the deanery of that city June 18, 
1G94, and confessor of the Capuchin nuns. lie died at 
Ghe'le July 24, 1710. Ooms wrote, Leven ran de edde 
jouffrouw Francisco Taffin (Gand, 1717, 12mo) : — 15?*- 
claeringhe van het Leven en de Mysterien, van de alde?'- 
heylighste Maget en de Moeder godes Maria, etc. (ibid. 
1703-1706, 12mo): — Godtvruchtighe Ecclesiastyke Thco- 
logie van de Deughden, etc. (ibid. 1708-1712, 3 vols. 
4to). See Sander, Flandria illustr. i, 241 ; Sweert, Ne- 
crol. p. 90; Paqiiot, Mem. pour Vhist. des Pays-Bas, xii, 
327-334.— Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Generate, xxxviii, 698. 
(J. N. P.) 

Oonsell, Guillaume van, a Flemish Boman Cath- 
olic preacher, was born at Antwerp Aug. 9, 1571. lie 
studied in Spain, and after bis return to his native land 
joined the Dominicans at Gand in 1593. After being 
for a while professor of theology at Antwerp, lie became 
successively sub-prior at Maestricht. prior at Gand and 
Bruges, and definitor of the province. He had at 
the same time great success as a preacher. Oonsell 
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tlied at Gand Sept. 3, 1030. lie wrote, Claris cellar'd 
dicincp et humance sapiential (Antw. 1613, 12 mo ; Gand, 
1027, 12 mo) : — Pratum jloridissimum concionum de tem- 
pore (Antw. 1 G 17, 4 pts. 12mo) : — Enchiridion concio- 
natorum , ex Roseto anreo Silvestri P Herat is (ibid. 
1 G 1 9, 12mo) : — Syntaxis instructissima S. Script line 
(ibid. 1622, 1G27, 12mo; Paris, 1G82, 2 vols. 12mo): 
— Offidna sacra Biblica (Douai, 1G24, 12mo): — Hiero- 
glyph ica sacra (Antw. 1G27, 12mo). See Echard et 
Quetif, Scriptores ord. Pnedicat. i, 551, GG7 sq. ; ii, 7, 9, 
4G5; Paquot, Memo ires, vol. x. — Iloefer, Xour. Biog. 
Generale, xxxviii, 699. (J. X. P.) 

Oort, Lambreciit van, a Flemish painter and ar- 
chitect, was born at Amcrsfort about 1520. He ac- 
quired considerable reputation as a historical painter, 
but was more distinguished as an architect. He re- 
sided chiefly at Antwerp, where lie was received into 
the academy in 1547. In the museum at Antwerp is a 
picture of the Resurrection of Christ by him, and in that 
of Brussels are two representing the Adoration of the 
Shepherds and the Descent from the Cross. See Spoon- 
er, Biog. Ilist. of the Fine A rts, ii, G28. 

Ooscopy (fr. «or, an egg. and gkottho, to observe'), a 
method of divination by the examination of eggs. See 
Divination. 

Oost, Jacob van, the Elder, an eminent Flem- 
ish painter, was born at Bruges about 1G00. It is not 
known under wdiom he first studied, but in 1G21 he 
painted an altar-piece for one of the churches in his na- 
tive city, which excited the surprise and admiration of 
contemporary artists. Being ambitious of further im- 
provement, he went to Home, where he attentively 
studied the works of the great masters, and made those 
of Caracci the particular objects of his imitation. Dur- 
ing his residence in that metropolis Van Oost produced 
several works of his own composition, so much in the 
style of the great artist that they astonished the best 
connoisseurs at Home, and gained him great reputation. 
After a residence of five years in Italy, the love of coun- 
try induced him to return to Bruges, where his talents 
had excited the most sanguine expectations even before 
he had gone abroad. Immediately on his arrival home 
he was loaded with commissions, and during the re- 
mainder of his life he continued to exercise his talents 
with undiminished reputation. lie executed an incred- 
ible number of works for the churches and public edi- 
fices, as well as for the private collections of his country, 
particularly of Bruges, lie also excelled in portraits, 
and painted many distinguished personages. 11 is most 
famous works are, the Nativity, in the church of St. 
Saviour; the Resurrection , in the cathedral — a grand 
composition ; and the Descent from the Cross, in the 
church of the Jesuits at Bruges, which last is considered 
his masterpiece. Most of his pictures are of large size, 
lie died at Bruges in 1671. Van Oost is justly ranked 
among the ablest artists of the Flemish school. His 
first studies were the works of JIubens and Vandvek, 
and from them he acquired that freshness and purity of 
coloring for which his works are distinguished. Fol- 
lowing the example of the greatest masters, his compo- 
sitions are simple and studied, and he avoided crowd- 
ing them with figures not essential to his subject. In 
his design, and in the expression of his heads, he seems 
always to have had in view the great style of Caracci. 
The backgrounds of his pictures are generally enriched 
with noble architecture, of which he was a perfect mas- 
ter. lie had a ready invention, and, though he wrought 
with extraordinary facility of pencil, his works are well 
finished. See Descam ps, La vie des peintres Flammands, 
i, 2G1, 280, 285; Filkington, Diet, of Painters, s. v. ; 
Spooner, Biog. Diet, of the Fine A rts, vol. ii, s. v. 

Oost, Jacob van, the Younger, son and pupil 
of the preceding, was born at Bruges in 1G37. At 
twenty years of age his father sent him to Italy to com- 
plete his education, and, after having resided there sev- 
eral years, he returned to Flanders an able and accom- 


plished designer. lie painted some pictures for the 
churches at Bruges, and then settled permanently at 
Lille, where he acquired a distinguished reputation, and 
where are the greater part of his works. Ilis historical 
pictures, like those of his father, are admirably com- 
posed, partaking more of the Homan than the Flemish 
school. Among his best works are the Afartyi'dom of 
St. Barbara, in the church of St. Stephen ; and the 
Transfiguration, in the church of St. Saviour, at Lille, 
lie was less eminent than his father as a historical 
painter, but excelled him in portraits, which some have 
not hesitated to rank with those of Vandvek. Jacob 
van Oost, Jun., died in 1713. See Spooner, Biog. Hist, 
of the Fine A rts, vol. ii, s. v. ; and Descamps, referred to 
in the preceding article. 

Opalia, a festival celebrated by the ancient Ro- 
mans in honor of Ops, the wife of Saturn, on Dec. 19, 
being the third of the Saturnalia. The vows made on 
this occasion were offered in a sitting posture, the devo- 
tee touching the ground, because Ops represented the 
earth. — Gardner, Fa iths of the World, vol. ii, s. v. 

Open-air Preaching. See Preaching. 

Opera Supererogationis. See Supereroga- 
tion, Works of. 

Operatio Sacra, i. e. sacred ministration, is a 
term which was used in the ancient churches of the 
West to designate the Lord’s Supper. It is supposed to 
have been derived from the expression ministering the 
gospel of God (Horn, xv, 1G), and is used in the same 
general and figurative sense. 

Operation of the Holy Ghost. See Holy 
Ghost; Spirit. 

Operation of the Mind is that action of the 
mental faculty which gives us consciousness of posses- 
sion. We know that we have a stomach, but are not 
made conscious of its possession until it is impaired, 
and so with every other physical part. Quite differ- 
ently do we become aware of the possession of mental 
or, better, spiritual faculties. It is in their healthy 
condition that we are most thoroughly conscious of such 
property. See M ind. “ By the operations of the mind,” 
says Dr. Reid ( Intell . Pou'ers, essay i, eh. i), “ we under- 
stand every mode of thinking of which we are con- 
scious.” In all language the various modes of thinking 
have always been designated by this term, or one of 
like import. It is used to establish clearly the distinc- 
tion of mind from matter. The former is from its very 
nature a living and active being. Everything we know 
of it implies life and active energy; and “the reason 
why all its inodes of thinking are called its operations 
is that in all, or in most of them, it is not merely pas- 
sive, as a body is, but is really and properly active” 
(Reid). To body we simply ascribe certain properties, 
but not operations, properly so called : it is extended, 
divisible, movable, inert; it continues in any state in 
which it is put ; every change of its state is the effect 
of some force impressed upon it, and is exactly propor- 
tional to the force impressed, and in the precise direc- 
tion of that, force. These are the general properties of 
matter, and these are not operations; on the contrary, 
they all imply its being a dead, inactive thing, which 
moves only as it is moved, and acts only by being acted 
upon. See Krauth’s Fleming, Yocab. of Philos, s. v. 

Opfergeld, Friedrich, a German theologian, was 
born in Breslau in 1GG8. After having been pastor at 
Festenberg and Nauen, he became in 1721 provost of 
the convent of Xotre Dame at Magdeburg, lie died in 
1740. We have of his works, Sonderbare Feste (Brug. 
1G9G, 12mo) : — Bibliotheca sacra (Magdeburg, 1728, 
8vo) : — Xachricht von den jiidischen Lehrern und von 
ihren zur Exegese gehorigen Schriften (Ilallc, 1738, 8vo). 
See Moser. Lexiknn der jet zilebenden Thcologen, and its 
continuat ion by Xeubauer. — Iloefer, A our. Biog. Gene- 
rale, xxxviii, 702. 

O'pliel (Ilcb. always with the article, ha-O'phel, 
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iDS*n, the knotty as in Mie. iv, 8; Sept. ’Q<pd\, Neh. iii, 
26 ; ’6 (p\d f ver. 27 ; v. r. ’OttA/OttAu ; Vulg. Ophel), the 
name of two places in Palestine. 

1. A fortified place or quarter of Jerusalem near the 
walls (2 Chron. xxvii, 3 ; xxxiii, 44), on the east side, 
inhabited bv the Nethinim after the rebuilding of the 
city (Neh. iii, 26; xi, 21). Ophel, or as he calls it, 
Ophla (b ’O tpAd), is often mentioned by Josephus as ad- 
joining the valley of the Kidron and the Temple mount 
(ir«?% ii, 17, 9; v, 6, 1). lie explains himself more 
precisely in v, 4, 2, where he makes the first wall of 
the city to extend from the tower of the Essenes over 
Si loam" and the pools of Solomon to Ophel, where the 
latter joins the eastern porch of the Temple, i. e. at its 
southern extremity. Hence there can be no doubt that 
the hill Ophel was the steep southern projection from 
the mountain on which the Temple stood, and that in 
the ancient city it was covered with houses (Josephus, 
War, v, 6, 3). Dr. Robinson ( Bibl . Res. i, 394) describes 
it as a ridge extending south from Moriah to Siloam, 
between the deep valley of Jehoshaphat on the east, 
and the steep but shallower Tyropceon valley on the 
west. The top of this ridge is flat, descending rapidly 
towards the south, sometimes by offsets of rocks; and 
the ground is now tilled and planted with olive and 
other fruit trees. This ridge is considerably below the 
level of Mount Moriah ; its length is 1550 feet, and its 
breadth in the middle part, from brow to brow, 290 
feet. The excavations of the English engineers have 
shown that it was originally separated from Moriah by 
a considerable gully, but the ancient wall has been dis- 
covered joining it with the Temple near the south-east 
angle. See Jerusalem. 

2. A place in Central Palestine, in which was the 
house where Gehazi, Elisha’s servant, stowed away the 
presents which he took from Naaman in the name of 
his master (2 Kings v, 24). See Gehazi; Naaman. 
In the Auth. Vers, it is wrongly rendered “the tower;” 
margin, “the secret place,” after the Sept, (ro oicorti- 
von). As the name means hill, it is probably here the 
name especially of an elevation in the immediate vicin- 
ity of the city of Samaria. Comp. Viervot, Bibl. Brem. 
Nor. ii, 137 sq. 

Opher. See Roe. 

Ophereth. See Lead. 

Ophiomancy (b<f>tg, a serpent, and fiavnia, div- 
ination), a species of divination practiced in ancient 
times by means of serpents. See Divination. 

O'phir (Ileb. Ophir “PSix and “21X), the name 
of a man and of a country. “There is apparently no 
sullicient reason to doubt that the word Ophir is Shemit- 
ie, although, as is the case with numerous proper names 
known to be of Hebrew origin, the precise word does not 
occur as a common name in the Bible. See the words 
from “lEX and “1E2 in Gesenius’s Thesaurus, and com- 
pare ’A'pdp, the metropolis of the Sabaeans in the Peri- 
plus, attributed to Arrian. Gesenius suggests that it 
means a ‘fruitful region,’ if it is Shemitic. Baron von 
Wrede, who explored Hadhramaut, in Arabia, in 1843 
{ Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, xiv, 110), 
made a small vocabulary of Ilimvaritic words in the 
vernacular tongue, and among these he gives ojir as 
signifying red. He says that the Mahra people call 
themselves the tribes of the red country ( ojir ), and call 
the Red Sea bahr ojir. If this were so, it might have 
somewhat of the same relation to aphar, ‘dust’ or ‘dry 
ground’ (N and V being interchangeable) that adorn, 
‘red,’ has to adamah, ‘the ground.’ Still it is unsafe 
to accept the use of a word of this kind on the authority 
of any one traveller, however accurate” (Smith). 

1. (‘‘'Six; Sept. Qvtpttp; Vulg. Ophir .) The elev- 
enth named of the thirteen sons of Joktan, the son of 
Eber, a great - grandson of Shem (Gen. x, 26-29 ; 1 
Chron. i, 23). B.C. post 2450. Many Arabian coun- 


tries are believed to have been peopled by these per- 
sons, and to have been called after their respective 
names, as Sheba, etc., and among others Ophir (Bo- 
chart, Phaleg, iii, 15). See Arabia. 

2. (“HEIN; Sept. Oiupip, Outpitp , v. r. So ixptp, etc.; 
Vulg. Ophir). A region, famous for its gold, which the 
ships of Solomon and of the Phoenicians visited. It is 
difficult to ascertain its situation, the Scripture indica- 
tions being few and indefinite. By comparing the pas- 
sages in which it is mentioned (1 Kings ix, 26, 28; x, 
11 ; xxii, 49 ; so 2 Chron. viii, 18 ; ix, 10), we learn that 
it was reached by fleets fitted out in Ezion-Geber (q. v.), 
on the Gulf of Akabah — the eastern arm of the Red Sea — 
in the territory of the Edomites; that the ships made 
the voyage once in three years (eomp. 1 Kings x, 22), 
bringing large amounts of gold to Palestine, besides 
silver, precious stones, red sandal-wood, ivory, apes, and 
peacocks. We know further, from various allusions in 
the poetical and prophetical books, that Ophir pro- 
duced the purest and most precious gold then known 
(Job xx, 11, 24; xxviii, 16; Psa. xlv, 9; Isa. xiii, 12; 
Eecles. vii, 18; to which may be added Jer. x, 9; Dan. 
x, 5, if, with many interpreters, we understand Uphaz, 
13*1^, to be simply a varied orthography of Ophir , 
“ISiX; but see I t i*iiaz). It is evident that any at- 
tempt to determine the precise region intended must be 
more or less uncertain : but the extreme latitude which 
conjecture has taken on this question seems hardly jus- 
tifiable. Nearly every place where gold has ever been 
found is understood by some writer or another as 
Ophir. “Calmet (Diet, of the Bible, s. v.) regarded it 
as in Armenia; Sir Walter Raleigh (Ilist. of the World, 
bk. i, eh. viii) thought it was one of the Molucca Isl- 
ands; and Arias Montanus (Boehart, Phaleg, Pref. and 
eh. ix), led by the similarity of the word Parvaim, sup- 
posed to be identical with Ophir (2 Chron. iii, 6), found 
it in Pent. But these countries, as well as Iberia and 
Phrygia, cannot now be viewed as affording matter for 
serious discussion on this point, and the three opinions 
which have found supporters in our own time were for- 
merly represented, among other writers, by Huet (Sur 
le Commerce et la Navigation des Ancieas, p. 59), by 
Bruee (Travels, bk. ii, eh. iv), and by the historian Rob- 
ertson (Disquisition respecting Ancient India, sec. i), who 
placed Ophir in A I frica ; by Vitringa (Geograph. Sacra, 
p. 114) and Reland (Dissert atio de Ophir), who placed 
it in India; and by Mieliaelis (Spicilegium, ii, 184), 
Niebuhr, the traveller (Description de V A rubie, p. 253), 
Gossellin (Recherches sur la Geographic dcs Anciens, 
ii, 99), and Vincent (History of the Commerce and Nav- 
igation of the Ancients, ii, 265-270), who placed it in 
Arabia. Of other distinguished geographical writers, 
Boehart (Phaleg, ii, 27) admitted two Ophirs, one in 
Arabia and one in India, i. e. at Ceylon ; while D’Anville 
(Dissertation sur le Pays d'Ophir, Me moires de la Li- 
terature, xxx, 83), equally admitting two, placed one in 
Arabia and one in Africa. In our own days the dis- 
cussion has been continued by Gesenius. who in articles 
on Ophir in his Thesaurus (p. 141), and in Erseli and 
Gruber’s Encyklopddie (s. v.), stated that the question 
lay between India and Arabia, assigning the reasons to 
be urged in favor of eaeh of these countries, but de- 
clared the arguments for each to be so equally bal- 
anced that he refrained from expressing any opinion of 
his own on the subject. M. Quatremere, however, in a 
paper on Ophir which was printed in 1842 in the Me- 
moires de VInstitut, again insisted on the claims of Af- 
rica (Academic des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, t. xv, ii, 
362); and in his valuable work on Ceylon (pt. vii, eh. 
i) Sir J. Emerson Tennant adopts the opinion, sanc- 
tioned by Josephus, that Malacca was Ophir. Other- 
wise the two countries which have divided the opin- 
ions of the learned have been India and Arabia — Las- 
sen, Ritter, Bertheau (Kxeget. Ilandbnch, 2 Chron. viii, 
18), Thenius (Exeget. Ilandbnch, 1 Kings x, 22), and 
Ewald (Geschichte, iii, 347, 2d ed.) being in favor of 
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India, while Winer (Reuhc. s. v.), Filrst ( Ilebr . and 
C lurid. Handle, s. w), Knobel ( Volkertafel der Genesis, 
p. 190). Forster ( Geogr . of Arabia, i, 161-107), Crawfurcl 
( Descriptive Dictionary of the Indian Islands, s. v.), and 
Kaliseh ( Commentary on Genesis, chap . 1 The Genealogy 
of Nations’) are in favor of Arabia. The fullest treat- 
ise on the question is that of Hitter, who in his Erd- 
kuiule (vol.xiv, published in 1848) devoted eighty octavo 
pages to the discussion (p.351-431), and adopted the 
opinion of Lassen (/«</. .4 It. i, 529) that Ophir was situ- 
ated at the mouth of the Indus” (Smith). Melindah , 
cm t lie coast of Africa, Angola, Carthage, San Domingo, 
Mexico, Xew Guinea, Urplie, an island in the Ked Sea, 
Ormuz , in the Persian Gulf, and especially Peru, have 
had their several advocates; but the opinions likely 
to be embraced at this day may be enumerated very 
briefly : 

1. Some suppose Ophir to be a general name for 
lands abounding in gold, used with the vagueness of 
Thule in t lie classics, or El Dorado in the Middle Ages. 
In support of this view, it has been observed that, in 
Arabic, the word Ophir means simply rich country, or 
perhaps dust, i. e. gold-dust, and may therefore have 
easily passed into a generic name for the sources of val- 
uable articles of commerce; especially in an age when 
the geographical views, even of the best informed, were 
very vague. But the definiteness of the allusions in 
the Scripture history to Ophir as a well-known trading- 
place are quite sufficient to refute this view. 

2. Some seek it on the eastern coast of Africa, opposite 

the island of Madagascar. This supposition has found 
many and able supporters (see Quatremere, Mem. de 
VA cad. des Inscrip. XV, ii [1845], 319-402 ; Ileeren, Re- 
searches. ii, 73, 74 [Eng. eel.] : lluetius, De Xarig. Salom. 
ch. ii, in ITgolini. Thes. vol. vii ; Bruce, p. 479 sq. ; Rit- 
ter, Erdk. i, 118 sq. ; Weston, in the Classic. Jour. 1821, 
No. 47), having been first advanced by one friar John 
don Sanctos, who was a resident of Sofala, in Monomo- 
topa, and found in that vicinity a mountain with an- 
cient ruins on its summit. According to friar John, 
this mountain still contains “much fine gold,” and is 
called Fura, which he thinks to be evidently a corrup- 
tion of Ophir. (See this view confuted by Tvehsen, 
A nmerk. zu Bruce It. I '. p. 327 sq. ; and esp. Salt, *1 ’ oyage 
to Abyssinia [Loud. 1814], p. 99 sq.) But lluetius (as 
cited above) has argued the question on more general 
grounds, deriving the name Africa itself from Ophir, 
and making no doubt that the inscriptions said to have 
been found at Sofala, but never read, were a record or 
kind of log-book of the fleets of Solomon. The name 
Sofala, again, has been urged in favor of this view, 
as akin with Ophir; but Sofala in the Shemitic lan- 
guages means the low country, the coast-laud (Ileb. 
Shephelah, similarly the Chaldee and Arabic), 

and has nothing to do with Ophir (“E"N). 

3. A much more probable view is that which refers 
Ophir to Arabia. This has been advanced in a varietv 
of forms, but usually placing the port visited by Solo- 
mon’s ships near the western extremity of the southern 
coast, bordering on the Erythnvan Sea. In Gen. x, 29, 
Ophir is mentioned among the sons of Joktan, who 
peopled various Arabian countries. (See Ophir, 1 , above.) 
4 et ( icsenius supposes that it is here the name of an 
Arabian tribe who colonized some foreign land. Again, 
though gold is not now found in Arabia (Niebuhr, De- 
scription de VA rabie [Copenhagen, 1773], p. 124), yet the 
ancients ascribe it to the inhabitants in great plentv 
(Judges viii, 24, 20: 2 Chron. i; 1 Kings x. 1,2; Psa. 
Ixxii, 15). This gold, I)r. Lee thinks, was no other 
than the gold of Ilavilah (Gen. ii, 11). which he sup- 
poses to have been situated somewhere in Arabia, and 
refers to Gen. x, 7, 29; xxv, 18; 1 Sam. xv, 7 ; 1 Chron. 
i, 9 {Translation of the Book of Job, etc. [Loud. 1837], 
p. 55). But Diodorus Siculus ascribes gold-mines to 
Arabia (ii, 50). lie also test i lies to the abundance of 
“precious stones” in Arabia (ii, 54), especially among 


the inhabitants of Sabas (iii, 46; comp. Gen. ii, 12; 2 
Chron. ix, 1 ; 1 Kings x, 1, 2). Pliny also speaks of 
the wealth of Sahara in gold (Hist. Xat. vi, 32). Others 
suppose that, though Ophir was situated somewhere on 
the coast of Arabia, it was rather an emporium (see 
Beke, Source of the Xile, p. 04), at which the Hebrews 
and Tyrians obtained gold, silver, ivory, apes, almug- 
trees, etc., brought thither from India and Africa by 
the Arabian merchants, and even from Ethiopia, to 
which Herodotus (iii. 114) ascribes gold in great quan- 
tities, elephants’ teeth, and trees and shrubs of every 
kind. Apes, properly speaking, are likewise ascribed to 
it by Pliny (viii, 19), who speaks also of the confluence 
of merchandise in Arabia {ut sup.; comp. Strabo, xvi ; 
2 Chron. ix; Ezek. xxvii, 21, 22 ; Diod. Sic. ii, 54). It 
has further been insisted that the classical name of the 
Arabian port Aphar varies much as the Septuagint 
translation of Ophir. Thus it is called by Arrian 
Aphar, by Pliny S aphar , by Ptolemy Sapphera, and 
by Stephanus Saphirini. (Comp, the Sept, nt sup.) 
It is a serious objection to this view, however, that 
land carriage, by caravans, would have been easier and 
safer if Ophir were in Arabia (comp. Encyclop. Londin. 
s.v.), while the etymological arguments, so often and 
earnestly pressed as conclusive, could at best only serve 
to create a presumption, in the absence of all direct 
evidence. The considerations above mentioned, how- 
ever, in connection with the strong reasons for placing 
Ophir in India, weighed so strongly with Bochart 
{Phaley, ii. 27) and Michaelis ( Spicil . ii, 185) that they 
suppose two countries of that name, one in Arabia and 
one in India. This conjecture, however, is unsupport- 
ed and unnecessary (Gesen. Thes. p. 141). 

4. On the whole, then, India must be adopted as the 
most probable region of the Ophir of Solomon. The 
Sept, translators also appear to have understood it to 
be India, from rendering the word Xw0qo, So v<pip, Xw- 
i pipd , which is the Egyptian name for that country, 
Champollion says that in the Coptic vocabularies India 
bears the name Sophir (EEgypte sous les Pharaons 
[Paris, 1814], i, 98; Jablonskii Opuscula [Lug. Bat, 
1804], i, 330, etc.). Josephus also gives to the sons of 
Joktan the locality from Cophen, an Indian river, and 
in part of Aria adjoining it (A nt. i, 6, 4). He also ex- 
pressly and unhesitatingly affirms that the land to 
which Solomon sent for gold was “anciently called 
Ophir, but now the Aurea Chersonesus, which belongs 
to India” (A nt. viii. 0, 4). The Vulgate renders the 
words “the gold of Ophir” (Job xxviii, 16) by “tinctis 
India} coloribus.” llesychius defines Sophir (Xoi'0{/p) 
“a place in India where gems and gold are found.” 
So Suidas (s.v.; comp. Eusebius, Onomast. p. 140, ed. 
Clerici). But the controlling argument for this view 
is that all the productions referred to Ophir may be 
procured in India, and in India alone. Gold, silver, 
jewels, sandal-wood, ivory, apes, and peacocks are there 
all articles of commerce, and are found side by side in 
no other part of the world; while the last is believed 
to be an exclusively Indian bird, and the very name 
by which it is denoted in the Hebrew text {tukiyim, 
[see Gesen. Thes. s. v.J) is an Indian, not a 
Hebrew word. See Peacock. Yet the exact locality 
must ever remain conjectural. There are several places 
comprised in that region which was actually known as 
India to the ancients, any of which would have sup- 
plied the cargo of Solomon’s fleet : for instance, the 
coast of Malabar, where the name togeei is still applied 
to the peacock; and Malacca, which is known to have 
been “the golden Chersonesus” of the classic writers, 
and where gold-mines are still called ophirs. (See 
P. Poivre, Voyage d'un Philosophe, (Euvres Completes, 
1797, p. 123.) 

See further, Humboldt, Cosmos, ii, 132 sq. ; C. Varrer, 
in Crit. Suer, vi, 459; A. G. Wnhner, De regione Ophir 
(Ilelmst. 1714); Tyehsen, De commerc. Ilebr. in the 
Comment . Gbtt. xvi, 104 sq. ; Gesenius, in the Hall. En- 
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cycl. vol. iii, sect, iv, p. 201 sq., and Tkesaur. i, 141 sq.; 
Rosenmiiller, Alterth. iii, 177 sq.; Ritter; Erdk. ii, 201 
sq.; Keil, in the Borpt. Beitrdg . ii, 233 sq.; Tueh, in 
the Hall. Lit.-Zeit. 1835, No. 80 sq. ; Lassen, Ind. Alter - 
ikumsk. i, 538 sq. ; Kitto, Daily Bible Jllust. Solomon, p. 
103 sq.; HtiUman, Staatsverf. d. Israel p. 220; llardt, 
Biss. Regwnem Ophir esse Phrygiam (174G). See Tar- 
si iish. 

Ophites (Gr. o<pirat, i. e. serpent brethren , from b<j>iQ, 
a serpent ) is the name of an Egyptian sect of Christians 
who are regarded as a branch of the Gnostics (q. v.) ; 
but while the Ophites shared with the Gnostics the 
general belief of dualism, the conflict of matter and 
spirit, the emanations, the Demiurgus, and other no- 
tions common to the many subdivisions of this extraor- 
dinary school, the Ophites were distinguished by their 
peculiar doctrine and worship connected with the ophis, 
or serpent. Like most other Gnostics, they regarded 
the Demiurgus, or the Jehovah of the Old Testament, 
with great abhorrence, but they pursued this notion 
into a very enrious development. Regarding, like the 
Valentinians, the emancipation of man from the powder 
and control of the Demiurgus, or, as they called him, 
Jaldabaoth, as a most important end, they declared the 
serpent who tempted Eve, and introduced into the world 
“knowledge” and revolt against Jehovah, to have been 
the great benefactor of the human race, and hence 
they worshipped the serpent. Other views whieli they 
held and sought to propagate were equally strange. 
We may instance their singular attempt to engraft 
“Ophism” on Christianity; their seeking, as it were, to 
impart to the Christian Eucharist an Ophitic charac- 
ter, by causing the bread designed for the eueharistie 
sacrifice to be licked by a sei'pent, which was kept in a 
cave for the purpose, and which the communicants 
kissed after receiving the Eucharist (Tertullian, Adv . 
II ceres, ii; Epiphanius, II or, xxxvii, § 5). Regarding 
Christ, they taught that he who w r as born of the Virgin 
was Jesus alone, and that afterwords Christ descended 
upon Jesus; and in proof of this they pointed to the 
fact that Jesus wrought no miracle either before his 
baptism or after his resurrection. They held that 
Jaldabaoth brought about the crucifixion of Christ. 
After his resurrection Jesus remained eighteen months 
on the earth, during which time he received from the 
Sophia a clearer knowledge of the higher truth, which 
he imparted to a few of his disciples. He was then 
raised to heaven by the celestial Christ, and sits at the 
right hand of Jaldabaoth, unobserved by him, but grad- 
ually receiving to himself every spiritual being that 
has been emancipated and purified by the redemption. 
Jaldabaoth they set forth as begetting six beings, the 
spirits of the seven planets. By these six beings man 
was created after their common image, a body with- 
out a soul; and they brought him to Jaldabaoth, who 
breathed into him a living spirit. At the sight of 
man’s perfection Jaldabaoth became envious, and gave 
him a command which the serpent led him to disobey. 
Hence the conflict of good and evil in the w'orld, the 
good being represented by the serpent. The mythic 
Christ of the Valentinians is the opponent of Jaldaba- 
oth, and is ever endeavoring to defend man from his 
enemy. 

So meagre is our information regarding the Ophites 
that it is difficult to give much of an exhibit of them 
or their doctrines. Their principles appear to have 
been a compound of the mysteries of Isis and of the 
involved fancies of Oriental mythology, mingled with 
corrupt notions of Christian history and doctrine. The 
doctrines maintained by this sect in regard to the origin 
and destination of man are thus described by Neander : 

“The empire of Jaldabaoth is the starry world. The 
stars are the representatives and organs of the eosmical 
principle, w'hich seeks to hold man’s spirit in bondage 
and servitude, and to environ it with all manner of de- 
lusions. Jaldabaoth, and the six angels begotten by him, 
are the spirits of the seven planets, the Sun, the Moon, 
Mars, Venus, Jupiter, Mercury, and Saturn. It is the en- 


deavor of Jaldabaoth to assert himself as eelf-subsistent 
Lord and Creator, to keep his six angels from deserting 
their subjection, and, lest they should look up and ob- 
serve the higher world of light, to fix their attention upon 
some object in auother quarter. To this eud he called 
upon the six angels to create man, after their own com- 
mon image, as the crowning seal of their independent 
creative power. Man was created, and being in their ow r n 
image, was a huge corporeal mass, but without a soul. 
He crept on the earth, and had not pow r er to lift himself 
erect. They therefore brought the helpless creature totheir 
Father, that he might auimate it with a soul. Jaldabaoth 
breathed into it a living spirit, and thus, unperceived by 
himself, the spiritual seed passed from his ow n being into 
the nature of man, whereby he was deprived himself of 
this higher principle of life. Thus bad the Sophia or- 
dained it. In man (i.e. those men who had received 
some portion of this spiritual seed) was concentrated the 
light, the soul, the reason of the whole creation. Jalda- 
baoth w'as now seized with amazement and wrath when 
he beheld a being created by himself, and within the 
bounds of his own kingdom, rising both above himself 
and his kingdom. lie strove therefore to prevent man 
from becoming conscious of his higher nature, and of 
that higher order of world to which he had now become 
related— to keep him in a state of blind unconsciousness, 
and thus of slavish submission. It was the jealousy of 
the contracted Jaldabaoth which issued that command to 
the first man; but the mundane soul employed the ser- 
peut as ail instrument to defeat the purpose of Jaldaba- 
oth by tempting the first man to disobedience. Accord- 
ing to another view, the serpent was itself a symbol or 
disguised appearance of the mundane soul; and, in the 
strict sense, it is that part of the sect only that adopted 
this view which rightly received the name of Ophites, for 
they actually worshipped the serpent as a holy symbol ; 
to which they may have beeu led by an analogous idea in 
the Egyptian religion, the serpent in the latter being look- 
ed upon as a symbol of Kneph,who resembled the Sophia 
of the Ophites. At all events, it was through the mun- 
dane soul, directly or indirectly, that the eyes of the first 
mail were opened. The fall of man — and this presents a 
characteristic feature of the Ophitic system, though even 
in this respect it was perhaps not altogether independent 
of the prior Valentinian theory— the fall of man was the 
transition point from a state of unconscious limitation to 
one of conscious freedom. Man now became wise, and 
renounced his allegiance to Jaldabaoth. The latter, 
angry at this disobedience, thrust him from the upper 
region of air, where until now he had dwelt in an ethereal 
body, down to the dark earth, and banished him into a 
dark body. Man found himself now placed in a situation 
where, on the one hand, the seven planetary spirits sought 
to hold him under their thrall, and to suppress the higher 
consciousness in his soul; while, on the other hand, the 
ivicked and purely material spirits tried to tempt him into 
sin and idolatry, which would expose him to the venge- 
ance of the severe Jaldabaoth. Yet ‘wisdom’ never 
ceased to impart new strength to man’s kindred nature 
by fresh supplies of the higher spiritual influence: and 
from Seth, whom the Gnostics generally regarded as a 
representative of the contemplative nature, she was able 
to preserve through every age a race peculiarly her own, 
in which the seeds of the spiritual nature were saved from 
destruction. The doctrines of the Ophites were far from 
being favorable to purity of morals. Origen indeed goes 
so far as to exclude ihem from the Christian Church, and 
declares that they admitted none to their assemblies who 
did not curse Christ. I remens, Theodoret, Epiphanius, 
and Augustine regard them as Christian heretics. Origen 
gives a minute account of the Diagram of the Ophites, 
which appears to have been a sort of tablet on which they 
depicted their doctrines in all sorts of figures, with words 
annexed.” 

The Ophites originated in Egypt, probably from some 
relation to the Egyptian serpent-worship, and spread 
thence into Syria and Asia Minor. They continued to 
exist as a sect after other forms of Gnosticism had died 
out, the emperor Justinian enacting laws against them 
(Cod. i, v, 1, 18, 10, 21) so late as A.D. 530. Offshoots 
of them are the Coinites. See Sethitks. 

Cyprian mentions the Ophites ( Ep . lxxii, 4) ; and 
the last chapter but one of Iremcus’s first book is sup- 
posed to have been written against them and the Seth- 
ians (A dt\ II ceres, i, 30). Origen calls them “ a very ob- 
scure sect,” and denies that they were Christians, say- 
ing that “ no person was allowed to join their assemblies 
till lie had uttered curses against Jesus” ( Contr . Cels, iii, 
13; vi, 24). He also says they were founded by a man 
named Euphrates (ibid, xi, 28), a name mentioned by 
Theodoret as belonging to the founder of the heresy of 
the Peratte, but which in the account of the Naasseni, 
or Ophites, given by llippolytus is regarded as the 
name of the mystical water of life spoken of in John iv, 
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10. Hippolytus looks upon the Ophites as the origina- 
tors of all heresies, and associates them with both Jews 
and the Gnostics; for he writes of them under the He- 
brew form of their name as “the Naasseni,” from 1^313 
( nachusk , “a serpent”), “who call themselves Gnostics” 
(Hippol. Refut. v, 6). I’hilastes places them first in 
his list of heresies before Christ ( De Hcer. i), while 
Epiphanius ( Panar . xxxviii) and Augustine (De Ilcer. 
xvii) say that they were alleged to have been de- 
rived from the Nicolaitanes or the Gnostics. The he- 
retical philosophy of the sect is given by Hippolytus 
and Epiphanius, as above quoted. The former says 
that they professed to derive it from James, the brother 
of our Lord, who handed it down to Mariamne. He 
also quotes from a “ Gospel according to Thomas” which 
was in use among them, which seems to be the “ Gospel 
according to the Egyptians” mentioned by Epiphanius 
in his twenty-sixth book among the Gnostic Apoc- 
rypha. In addition to these sources of information, 
there is also an account given by Origen of their “ Di- 
agram,” a tablet on which they set forth their doctrines 
in a hieroglyphical form ( Contr . Cels, vi, 33). See, be- 
sides the literature on Gnosticism, Pressense', Doctrines 
and Heresies of the Early Christian Church , p. 58 ; Wer- 
ner, Gesch . d. romisch.-kathol. Kirckenlehre ; Neander, 
Ch. Hist. vol. ii; id. Genetische Entwickelung des gnos- 
tischen Systems , p. 231 sq. ; id. 1 list, of Christian Dog- 
mas , , i, 178, 179; Haag, Histoire des Dogmes Chretiens , i, 
§ 25; Walch, Gesch. der Ketzereien , i, 447 sq. ; Milman, 
Hist, of Christianity ; Liddon, Divinity of Christ , i, 59, 
143, 163; Schaff, Ch. Hist. vol. i; Hagenbach, Hist, of 
Doctrines; Baur, Die christl. Gnosis, p. 171 sq. ; and his 
Das Christenthum der ersteti drei Jahrhunderte , p. 176; 
Mosheim, Gesch. der Schlangenbriider (Helmst. 1748, 
8vo) ; Schumacher, Lehrtafel der Ophiten (Wolfenb. 
1755, 4to) ; Fuldner, Comnientaria de Opkitis ; Jocher, 
De Ophiorum hceresi; Kille, Ophifarum mysteria retecta 
(Freib. 1822, 4to) ; Vogt, De Ophitis , in his Bibl. kcere- 
siol. ii, 37 sq. ; Wilke, De Oph. (Regiom. 1706); Schrbckh, 
Kirchengesch. ii, 409 sq. There is an article on the 
Ophitic System , by Lepsius, in the Zeitschr. fur wissen- 
schaftliche Theologie, 1863, vol. iv ; 1864, vol. i. See 
Serpent-worshippers. (J. H. W.) 

Oph'ni (Heb. Ophni', [always with the art. 

“OES'il, ha-Ophni' , q. d. the Ophnite J, perh. pressure , 
fapiine [comp. *JE3] ; Sept. ’A0 pj, but most MSS. omit; 
Vulg. Ophni), a town in the north-eastern section of the 
tribe of Benjamin, named only in Josh, xviii, 24, be- 
tween Chephar-haammonai and Gaba (q. v.). “Its 
name may perhaps imply that, like others of the towns 
of this region, it was originally founded by some non-ls- 
raelitish tribe — the Oplmites — who in that case have left 
but this one slight trace of their existence” (Smith). 
It was probably the Gufnith (rP:S“U), Gufna , or Beth- 
gufnin of the Talmud (Schwarz, p. 126), and doubtless 
the Gophna of Josephus (Votyva ; Ptolemy, Yoinpva, iv, 
16), a place which at the time of Vespasian’s invasion 
was apparently so important as to be second only to 
Jerusalem (IFiur, iii, 3, 5), as the centre of a district or 
toparehy (Ant. xiv, 11, 2). It was fifteen Roman miles 
from Jerusalem on the way to Neapolis (Eusebius, 
Onomast. s. v. <pdpay% fiorpvoc). The place still sur- 
vives in the modern Jifna or Jufna, two and a half 
miles north-west of Bethel (Reland, ralcest. p. 816; 
Wilson, Lands of the Bible , ii, 41). The change from 
the A in, with which Ophni begins, to G, is common 
enough in the Sept. (comp. Gomorrah, Athaliah, etc.). 
It is now a poor village, in a fertile valley between high 
hills, and contains about 200 Christian inhabitants (Rob- 
inson, Bib. Res. iii, 79). Remains of an old Greek 
church still exist there, especially a baptistery; and 
traces may be seen of the Roman road leading through 
the town from Jerusalem to Antipatris ( ib . ii, 138). 

Op'hrah (lleb. Opkrah ', TV}2V,fawn; Sept. ’A (pa- 
pa, ’Etypd, Qfptpct, v. r. ’EtypaSa, Yo<pfpd ; but 1 Chron. 


iv, 14, Yo<popa), the name of two places in Palestine, 
and of a man. 

1. A town of Benjamin (Josh, xviii, 23), mentioned 
between hap-Parah and Chephar ha-Ammonai, in the 
north-east of that tribe’s domain (Keil, Joshua, ad loc.). 
“It appears to be named again (1 Sam. xiii, 17) in de- 
scribing the routes taken by the spoilers who issued 
from the Philistine camp at Miehmash. One of these 
bands of ravagers went due west, on the road to Beth- 
horon; one towards the ‘ravine of Zeboim,’ that is in 
all probability one of the clefts which lead down to the 
Jordan valley, and therefore due east; while the third 

j took the road ‘ to Ophrah and the land of Shual’ — doubt- 
less north, for south they could not go, owing to the 
position held by Saul and Jonathan” (Smith). Ac- 
cordingly it is placed by Eusebius and Jerome (Ono- 
mast. s. v. Aphia) five Roman miles east of Bethel. 
This corresponds with the position of a place called et- 
Taiyibth, which was visited by Dr. Robinson in his ex- 
cursion to Bethel (Bibl. Reseat'ches, ii, 120-123). It is 
now a small village, curiously situated upon a conical 
hill, on the summit of which is an old tower, whence is 
commanded a splendid view of the valley of the Jordan, 
the Dead Sea, and the eastern mountains (so Rodiger, 
in the Hall. Lit.-Zeit. 1842, No. 71 ; Stanley, Palest, p. 
211; Van de Velde, Memoir, p. 238). These notices 
also suggest the identity of Ophrah with Epiirain or 
Epiiron, a city which king Abijah took from Jeroboam 
along with Bethel (2 Chron. xiii, 19). We read in Jo- 
sephus also that Vespasian captured a small town near 
Bethel called Epiiraim, which appears to be the same 
place (War, iv, 9, 9); and probably it was to this that 
Christ went from Jerusalem after the resurrection of 
Lazarus (John xi, 54). It may also have given its 
name to the district or government of Apiierejia (I 
Macc. xi, 34). 

2. The native place of Gideon (Judg. vi, 11); the 
scene of his exploits against Baal (ver. 24) ; his resi- 
dence after his accession to power (ix, 5), and the place 
of his burial in the family sepulchre (viii, 32). In 
Ophrah also he deposited the ephod which he made or 
enriched with the ornaments taken from the Ishmaelit- 
ish followers of Zebah and Zalmunnah (viii, 27), and so 
strong was the attraction of that object that the town 
must then have been a place of great pilgrimage and 
resort. We may infer that it lay within the territory 
of Manasseh, as it is called “Ophrah of the Abiezrites” 
(vi, 24), and it is stated that the angel who appeared to 
Gideon to summon him to deliver Israel “sat under an 
oak which was in Ophrah, that pertained unto Joash 
the Abiezrite” (vi, 11). “Ophrah possibly derived its 
name from Epher, who was one of the heads of the fam- 
ilies of Manasseh in its Gileaditish portion (1 Chron. v, 
24), and who appears to have migrated to the west of 
Jordan with Abiezer and Shechem (Numb, xxvi, 30; 

| Josh, xvii, 2)” (Smith). See Abiezer. “The prophet 

| Micah, when foretelling the destruction of the land and 

i cities of Israel, says, 1 In the house of A ph rah roll thy- 

! self in the dust,’ or rather, perhaps, we should render, 
‘In Beth-Ophrah roll thyself in Opin'' (dust); or, in the 
house of dust roll thyself in dust (Mio. i, 10, rP-Il 
mS-b; the b appears to be merely the sign of the 
genitive; Sept. 1$ oi kov Kara y t\wra ; Vulg. in domo 
Pulreris pulvere i'os conspergite). The place referred to 
is possibly identical with Ophrah of Manasseh; and 
the prophet perhaps intends some allusion to Gideon’s 
deliverance, and to the fact that there would be none 
like him to deliver them in time of oppression” (Kitto). 
See, however, Beth-leatmirah. The Ophrah of Gid- 
eon was probably not far from Shechem (Judg. ix, 1, 5). 
Neither Eusebius nor Jerome appears to have known 
anything of it (Reland, Ralcest. p. 913). Van de Velde 
suggests a site called Erfai , a mile south of Akrabeh, 
about eight miles south-east from Nablus ( Memoir , p. 
338), and Schwarz ( Palest . p. 158) identities it with 
“the village Prof a, north of Sanur,” by which he prob- 
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ably means Anabeh, west of Tell Dothan. The former 
is sufficiently in the required position. Tor other vague 
conjectures, see Haraaker, Miscell. Phan, p. 276. 

3. An Israelite, son of Meonothai, of the tribe of Ju- 
dah (l Chron. iv, 14). B.C. post 1614. But it is more 
probable that the word father here means founder; and 
that Ophrah here also is the name of a village. See 
above, and Meonotiiai. 

Opinion (from Latin opinor , to think ) is a s} r no- 
nyme of belief, and measurably, too, of knowledge ; but, 
while the last-named term can be applied to what is 
objectively and subjectively held as sufficient, and be- 
lief is applied to what is subjectively sufficient, opinion 
is properly applied only to a consciously insufficient 
judgment, or, as Sir Lewis has it: “The essential idea 
of opinion seems to be that it is a matter about wliieh 
doubt can reasonably exist, as to which two persons 
can without absurdity think differently. . . . Any 
proposition, the contrary of whieh can be maintained 
with probability, is matter of opinion” ( Essay on Opin- 
ion ). According to the last of these definitions, matter 
of opinion is opposed not to matter of fact, but to mat- 
ter of certainty . Thus the death of Charles I is a fact 
— his authorship of Icon Basilike , an opinion . It is 
also used, however, to denote knowledge acquired by 
inference, as opposed to that acquired by perception. 
Thus that the moon gives light is matter oi fact; that 
it is inhabited or uninhabited is matter of opinion. It 
has been proposed to discard from philosophical use 
these ambiguous expressions, and to divide knowledge, 
according to its sources, into matter of perception and 
matter of inference; and, as a eross division as to our 
convietion, into matter of certainty and matter of doubt . 
Subjective sufficiency is termed conviction (for myself) ; 
objective determination is termed certainty (for all). 
See Knowledge. 

Opitz (Opitius), Heinrich, a German Lutheran 
divine, was born at Altcnberg, in Misnia, in 1642, and 
became professor of the Oriental languages and theol- 
ogy in Kiel, where he died in 1712. We have many 
Latin works of his on Hebrew antiquities, and he was 
deservedly reckoned one of the most learned men of his 
age; but what peculiarly marks him is an attempt (a 
very strange one surely) to show the relationship be- 
tween the Greek and the Oriental languages, and the 
connection which the dialects of the one have with 
those of the other. This chimerical scheme of subject- 
ing the Greek language to the rules of the Hebrew in- 
duced him to publish a small work entitled Grcecismus 
facilitati sine ?’estitutus , methodo nova , edque cum pree- 
ceptis Ilelmiis Wasmuthianis (for it seems that Wachs- 
muth was the originator of this theory) et suis Orien- 
t alibu s quam pr oxime harmonica , adeoque regulis 34 
succincte absolutus . 

Opitz, Martin (afterwards ennobled as Opitz von 
Boberfeld), a famous German poet, noted for his lit- 
erary productions of a moral and religions character, 
was born Dec. 23, 1597, at Bunzlau, in Silesia. He 
studied at Frankfort and Heidelberg, and published in 
1618 a Latin essay, Aristarchus de contemptu lingrne 
Teutonics, in which he vindicates the merit of the Ger- 
man language. His most important work, Von der 
deutschen Poeterei, or the “ Book of German Poetry” 
^1624), passed through nine editions before 1669, and 
produced a reform in German versification. For nearly 
three eenturies the art of writing in verse had degener- 
ated, until it had been reduced to nothing better than a 
mere counting of syllables. Opitz insisted on the im- 
portance of both metre and rhythm, while he contended 
for purity in the choice of words. His own attain- 
ments as a scholar — especially as a writer of respectable 
Latin verses — reeommended his book to the notiee of 
educated men, and its success made Opitz the founder 
of a new school — the First Silesian School. After sev- 
eral years of service in diplomacy he settled in Dantzig, 
and gained in 1637 an appointment as historiographer 


to the king, Yladislaus IY, of Poland. He was closely 
engaged in historical researches, and was looking for- 
ward to the enjoyment of years of literary industry, 
when his eareer was cut short. lie died Aug. 20, 1639, 
of the plague, eaught from a beggar to whom he had 
given alms. Opitz was more honored by his contem- 
poraries than almost any other poet ever was. Ger- 
man poetry, whieh had been neglected and despised, 
began again to be esteemed and cultivated. The pop- 
ularity of Opitz, and his relations with the chiefs of 
the Roman Catholic party, led to the adoption, through- 
out the whole of Germany, of the form given to the 
German language by Luther, which had previously ob- 
tained general acceptance only in the Protestant states 
(see Hallam, Introd. to the Lit. of Europe'). His poetry 
is characterized by careful attention to language and 
metre, and by reflection rather than by brilliant fancy 
or deep feeling. There are several complete editions 
of his works (Breslau, 1690,3 vols. ; Amsterdam, 1646, 
3 vols.; Frankfort and Leipsic, 1724,3 vols.); a selec- 
tion of his works was published by Muller (Leipsic, 
1822) and Tiltmann (1869). “Opitz was essentially a 
clever, industrious literary man of the world, with the 
art of making himself everywhere agreeable, and was 
petted and caressed accordingly more than was good for 
his work. Such a man would probably never have 
written religious poetry at all in ordinary times; but 
living as he did when grave thoughts and terrible 
struggles were in all men’s minds, he, too, was influ- 
enced by his age, and he wrote a good deal of this kind 
— versions of all the Epistles for the Sundays of the 
year, of many of the Psalms, and of the Song of Solo- 
mon. Among his sacred poems, however, his hymns are 
by far the best, and some are really fine.” One of his 
best is, 0 Licht geboren aus dem Lichte (Winkworth, 
Singers of Germany , “O Light, who out of Light wast 
born”). See Koch, Gesch. d. Kirchenliedes , iii, 6 and 9; 
Strehlke, Martin Opitz (Leipsic, 1856) ; Weinhold, Mar- 
tin Opitz von Boberfeld (Kiel, 1862) ; Palm, Martin 
Opitz (1862); Winkworth, Christian Singers of Ger- 
many, p. 173 sq. (J. H.W.) 

Oppelt, Godfrey Sebastian, a well-known Ger- 
man Moravian missionary among the Indians of North 
America, was born Mareh 20, 1763, at Gorlitz, Silesia. 
In 1799 he began to preach to the converts in Canada, 
and in 1804 inaugurated an enterprise among the Dela- 
wares on the Pettquottiug, now Huron River, Ohio. 
Subsequently, from 1810 to 1818, he was the agent of 
the “Society of the United Brethren for Propagating 
the Gospel among the Heathen,” incorporated in 1788, 
and lived in the Tuscarawas Valley, Ohio, administer- 
ing the grant of 12,000 acres of land made by Congress 
to that association in trust for the Christian Indians. 
He died at Nazareth, Pa., Aug. 9, 1832. (E. de S.) 

Oppenheim(er), David ben -Abraham, a 
noted German rabbi, was born at Worms in 1664 or 
1667. At the age of twenty-two he was called to 
Brisk, to become the head of the Jewish community 
there. Four years later, in 1690, he received a call to 
the Jewish school at Nicolsburg, where lie had received 
his own literary training, and in 1704 he was called as 
chief rabbi to Prague, where he died, Sept. 12, 1736. 
Oppenheimcr is the author of a number of Talmudical 
works, and published an edition of the Pentateuch, with 
the commentaries of Samuel ben-Me'fr (21 UO), Abr. 
ibn-Esra (52 SO), etc., and the Targums, in five vols. 
(Berlin, 1705), to which he wrote a lengthy preface, 
and which edition, entitled 51 X“. , l Cl'bl 25 122*11 
has been noticed in the Peristylium libro- 
rum novorum , etc., xiv, 99 sq. While his writings will 
elaira the attention of the student in Talmudic lore, Op- 
penheimer’s fame mainly depends on his large collection 
of Hebrew works, which now constitutes the famous 
Oppenheimeriana in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, in 
England. It was this collection that gave Wolf the 
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material for his famous Bibliotheca Ilebrcea (Hamburg, 
1715-33, 4 vols. 4to), since he had 7000 volumes, in- 
clusive of 1000 MSS., at his disposal, and it was esti- 
mated at 630,000, but in 1829 was bought for $9000 by 
a Hamburg merchant of opulence, who caused a cata- 
logue of this collection to be published by Isr. Bres- 
selau : Katalog der beriihmten Bibliothelc , etc. (Hamburg, 
1783). Another catalogue had previously been pub- 
lished (Hanover, 1764), and a third was brought out by 
Eis. Metz ('TM HSlnp, Katalog der David Oppenhei- 
mer schen Bibliothelc, etc.) at Hamburg in 1826. This 
catalogue gives a list of 1147 folios, 1708 quartos, 919 
octavos, and 326 duodecimos, in all 4100 articles. A 
fourth one, edited by Jac. Goldenthal, furnishes an index 
to all books as given in Metz’s catalogue (Leipsie, 1843). 
See Lebrecht, Die Oppenheimer' sche Bibliothelc in Oxford, 
in the Magazin fur Literatur des A uslandes, 1843, No. 135 
sq. ; L. L. B. d. Or. 1844, c. 247-250, 271-278, 472, 473 ; 
Zunz, Zur Geschichte u. Literatur. p. 235 sq. ; Hart- 
mann, in the periodical Jedidja, vol. vi (Berlin, 1820-21) ; 
Furst, Bibl. Jud. iii, 50 sq. ; Introduction to the same 
work, p. xlv sq. ; De Rossi, Dizionario storico degli au- 
tori Ebrei , s. v. (Germ, transl. by Hamberger) ; Wolf, 
Bibl. Ilebrcea, i, 290 sq. ; iii, 178 sq. ; Griitz, Gesch. d. 
Juden, x, 346 sq., 360; Jost, Gesch. d. Jud. u. s. Selcten, 
iii, 281 ; Cassel, Leitfaden fir jud. Geschichte u. Litera- 
tur (Berlin, 1872), p. 105; Dessauer, Gesch. d. Israeliten 
(Breslau, 1870), p. 450; Zunz, Literatur geschichte der 
synagogalen Poesie, p. 445; Lieben, Grabschrif u. Bio- 
graphie des D. Oppenh., in D (Prague, 1856). 

(B. P.) 

Oppenheimer, Eberhard Carl Friedrich, of 

Vienna, a convert to Christianity, an enthusiast and 
chiliast, flourished at Leipsie as tutor of the Hebrew 
language, and there he probably died after 1750. He 
wrote, Hodegus Ebrceo-rabbinicus, a manual of the He- 
brew and Rabbinic language (Leipsie, 1731) : — Lied aller 
Lieder , an exposition of the Song of Songs (ibid. 1745 
and 1750, but under the title Das Jlohelied Salomonis , 
oder der allerheiligste Lobgesang'). See J ocher, Allge- 
meines Gelehrten-Lexilcon , iii, 1085, and supplement by 
Rotermund, v, 1148 (Bremen, 1816); Acta histor.ecclesi - 
ast. xiv, 777 sq. : Muller, “iSOn rPU, or catalogue of 
Hebrew works (Amsterdam, 1868), No. 4251. (B. P.) 

Opportune, St., a French nun, was born in Nor- 
mandy, in the diocese of Seez, near the opening of 
the 8th century. Descended from one of the first fam- 
ilies of Hiemois (now country of Auge), she entered 
the monastery of Montreuil, of which she soon became 
the abbess. Already familiar with privations and au- 
sterities, she redoubled her fervor in retreat. She had 
a brother called Chrodegand, who was elected bishop 
of Seez in 756, and was assassinated a few years after 
by his godson in the borough of Non ant. She died at 
Montreuil April 22, 770, and her name is inserted in the 
Roman martyrologv. In 878 Hildebrand, bishop of 
Seez, brought the body of Sainte Opportune to Moussy- 
le-Neuf, in the diocese of Meaux, and shortly after trans- 
ferred it to Paris. The remains of the saint were 
thrown into the immense receptacle of the catacombs in 
1797. Her life was written before 888 by Adellielme, 
bishop of Seez. It is found in the Bollandists and in 
Mabillon. See Acta Sanctorum, April 22; Mabillon, 
Acta Sanctorum Ordinis S. Benedicti, pt. ii, saec. 3, p. 
220; Gallia Christiana, vol. xi; Nicolas Gosset, Vie de 
Sainte Opportune. — Iloefer, Xouv. Biog. Generate , 
xxxviii, 723. 

Opposants. See Jansf.nists. 

Oppression is the spoiling or taking away of 
men’s property by constraint, terror, or force, without 
having any right thereto; working on the ignorance, 
weakness, or fearfulness of the oppressed. Men are 
guilty of oppression when they oiler violence to the 
bodies, property, or consciences of others; when they 
crush or overburden others, as the Egyptians did the 


Hebrews (Exod. iii, 9). There may be oppression 
which maligns the character, or studies to vex another, 
yet does not affect his life; as there is much persecu- 
tion, for conscience’ sake, which is not fatal, though 
distressing. God is the avenger of all oppression (Cal- 
met). 

Ops (Lat. plenty), a Roman goddess of fertility, re- 
garded as a daughter of Coelus and Terra, the same as 
the Rhea of the Greeks, who married Saturn, and be- 
came mother of Jupiter. She was known among the 
ancients by the different names of Cybtle, Bona Dea, 
Magna Mater, Thya, Tellus, Proserpina, and even of 
Juno and Minerva ; and the worship which was paid 
to these apparently several deities -was offered merely 
to one and the same person, mother of the gods. Ta- 
tius built her a temple at Rome in eommon with Ceres. 
She was generally represented as a matron, -with her 
right hand opened, as if offering assistance to the help- 
less, and holding a loaf in her left hand. Her festivals 
were called Opalia, etc. She w r as the protectress of 
agriculture. Her abode was the ground, and newly- 
born children were commended to her care. See Smith, 
Diet, of Class. Biog. s. v. 

Optatus (wished for), a Roman Catholic bishop of 
Milevia, in Asia Minor, is known by his work, still ex- 
tant, entitled De schismate Donatistarum libri vii advei’sus 
Parmenianum. We possess no information as to his 
personal history ; even the ancient Church historians who 
mention him, such as Jerome (De Viris illustribus, cap. 
121), Augustine (De Doctrina Christ, lib. ii, cap. 40,num. 
61; Contra epist.Parmeniani,c ap. 13, num.5; De imitate 
eccles. cap. 19, num. 50), Fulgentius (Ad Monimum, lib. 
ii, cap. 13), Honorius of Autun (De scriptorib. eccles. cap. 
3), speak only of his work. The Roman martyrologv 
mentions him under the date of June 4, with the sim- 
ple notice, Milevi in Xumidia sancti Optati episcopi doc - 
trina et sanctitate conspicui. According to Jerome, he 
wrote his work during the reign of Valentinian I (f 375) 
and Valens (f 378). This is derived from Optatus’s state- 
ment that the persecution commenced by Diocletian 
had spread all over Africa for more than sixty ) T ears 
(“ ferme ante annos sexaginta et quod excurrit”). Aside 
from the vagueness of this statement, Jerome’s opinion 
seems contradicted by the fact that Optatus mentions 
(ii, 2) Siricins as occupying the see of Rome, whence we 
would suppose his work to have been written between 
the years 384 and 398. As a writer of the African 
Church during the period which elapsed from the death 
of Cyprian to Augustine, his work is the only important 
one which we now possess. It was written in answer 
to a work of the Donatist bishop Parmenianus of Car- 
thage, the same whose letter to the Donatist Tychonius 
Augustine afterwards opposed in three books. These 
two works of Parmenianus, now lost, must not be con- 
founded. That which was attacked by Augustine 
disputed the views held by Tychonius concerning 
the Church ; that opposed by Optatus was a polemic 
against the Roman Catholic Church. According to Je- 
rome, Optatus’s work contained but six books, and as 
known at present it has seven, yet Dupin (/Vae/Innm. 
ii) solved this difficulty by showing that the seventh 
book consists of four independent fragments, the first 
three of which, at least, have Optatus for their author, 
and are additions made by him to the first, second, and^ 
third books; while the fourth part gives evidence in its 
style and tendencies of being from another writer, and 
very badly connected with the other. After the writ- 
ings of Augustine, this work of Optatus is the most im- 
portant source we possess for the history of Donatism, 
lor although essentially polemic in its character, and 
particularly intended as an answer to Parmenianus, it 
gives a vast amount of interesting historical informa- 
tion on the subject. It is also of value for the history 
of dogmas, as affording a clear and comprehensive view 
of the position of the North African Church previous to 
St. Augustine. The central dogma of Optatus is the 
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unity of the Church, so impressively asserted by Cypri- 
an, and considered by him as of paramount importance 
(iii, 4). He looks upon the see of Rome as its outward 
manifestation, and entitled as such to the regard and 
obedience of all. He considers the catholicity of the 
Church as resulting from its rationality (from an erro- 
neous derivation from /card Aoyon), and from its spread- 
ing over the earth (“quod sit rationabilis et ubique dif- 
fusa,” ii, 1). However, he already went farther than 
Cyprian in considering the holiness of the Church to 
consist, not in the individual purity of its members, but 
in the sacraments (“ergo ecclesia una est, cujus sancti- 
tas de sacramentis colligitur, non de superbia persona- 
rum ponderatur,” ii, 1) — an opinion which we must con- 
sider as the most important result of the Donatistic 
controversy. He even denies the possibility of perfect 
holiness within the Church ; he considers Christ as alone 
perfect, commanding his disciples to attain to perfection, 
but not making them perfect (ii, 20). This view stands 
in close connection with that which he held concerning 
the relation between free will and grace ; even the Chris- 
tian, though willing only that which is right, yet can 
put it into practice but to a certain extent; the final 
accomplishment is not in man’s power, but in God’s, be- 
cause he alone is perfect, and alone capable of perfecting 
anything (“ sed homini non est datum pcrficere, ut post 
spatia, quae debet homo implore, restet aliquid Deo, ubi 
deficienti succurrat quia ipse est perfectio,” ii, 20). Such 
declarations coming from the North -African Church 
show clearly what a change Augustine wrought in the 
views of the Church. The opinions of Optatus on bap- 
tism are particularly deserving of notice: since all, even 
the children of Christian parents, are from their birth 
animated by an unclean spirit, exorcism must precede 
baptism, so that the evil spirit depart and make room 
for the heart to become a temple of God (iv, G). Bap- 
tism is to be looked upon in two principal aspects, the 
objective and subjective; the first is based in the Trin- 
ity, the second in the faith and profession of the person 
baptized coinciding with the first. The result of this 
coincidence is the blessing attached to baptism, spiritual 
regeneration, by virtue of which God becomes the fa- 
ther of man, and the Church his mother (“concurrit 
Trinitati fides credentium et professio — ut dum Trinitas 
cum fide concordat, qui natus fuerit szeculo, renascatur 
spiritaliter Deo; sic fit hominum pater Deus, sancta 
tit mater ecclesia,” ii, 10). The sanctifying efficacy of 
baptism is independent of the person baptized, who only 
acts as an operative (opercirius ) ; it depends exclusively 
on the name of the Godhead (“ nomen est, quod sancti- 
ficat, non opus,” v, 7), which also is the source whence 
flows the holy water (“aqua sancta, quae de trium no- 
minum fontibus inundat,” v, 3). Baptism performed in 
the name and through the power of the Trinity confers 
grace (“baptisma Christianorum, Trinitate confectum, 
confert gratiam,” v, 1); this baptism is the vital force 
of virtue (“virtntum vita”), the death of sin (“crimi- 
nnm mors”), the immortal birth (“nativitas immorta- 
lis”), the acquisition of the kingdom of heaven (“ cce- 
lestis regni comparatio”), the wreck of all sins (“pecca- 
torum naufragium,” v, 1). Although the expression 
baptismus covfert gratiam may at a first glance be 
thought to indicate that Optatus inclined to the subse- 
quent Roman Catholic dogma on that subject, we find 
that he differed widely from it in considering the effi- 
ciency of the sacrament to be independent of the dis- 
position of the receiver. Faith (which he considers 
only as a subjective acquiescence in the Trinitarian 
creed) is for him not merely a condition for the reception 
of the grace connected with the sacrament, but a neces- 
sary, constitutive element of the sacrament itself (“duas 
enim species video necess. principal, loc. Trin. possidet, 
sine qua res ipsa non potest geri, banc sequitur fides 
credentis,” v, 4); he designates it as the merit of believers 
(“rcstat jam de credentis merito aliquid dicerc, cujus 
est fides,” v, 8) ; he values it the more as Christ consid- 
ers it as superior to his holiness and majesty (“fidem 


Alius Dei et sanctitati suae anteposuit et majestati”) ; 
he points out various miracles in which faith was the 
acting principle (v, 8). He looks upon immersion, 
anointing, and the imposition of hands, which he finds 
portended in Christ’s baptism (iv, 7), as parts of the 
sacrament of baptism, lie denies the efficacy of bap- 
tism performed by heretics, because of the absence of 
the Trinitarian creed (“haereticorum morbidi fontes”), 
while he considers baptism performed by schismatics as 
valid and efficacious, and condemns its being renewed 
(v, 1). He also declares positively that those converts 
who were permitted to renew the vows of baptism pre- 
viously taken by them should not be anointed, as he 
says to Parmenianus, “Quod a vobis unctum est, tale 
servamus, quale suscipimus” (vii, 3). He was the first 
to hold to the indelible character of baptism, afterwards 
established by Augustine. His views concerning the 
Lord’s Supper are also of importance: he considers it as 
a sacrifice offered for the universal Church (ii, 12), but 
on the other hand he does not name the body and blood 
of Christ, but the offering of the community. lie calls 
the altar the place where the gifts of the brotherhood 
are brought to show the peace of the Church ; the place 
for the prayers of the community and the members of 
Christ (i. e. the community presenting itself to God in 
its gifts, and constituting the body of Christ) ; and when 
he speaks of the Eucharist itself, he says that the Al- 
mighty descends upon the altar, as does the Holy Spirit, 
at the prayers of the faithful ; at the altar many find 
eternal salvation, and the hope of immortality. In his 
work Optatus uses especially the allegorical method of 
interpretation, which, like most of the writers of his 
time, he even abuses. His style is heavy, and wholly 
wanting in elegance; and in dialectic talent and inge- 
nuity he is far behind Augustine. That Optatus was 
highly considered in the North-African Church is shown 
by what Augustine relates of him (Brevicnl. collation. 
cap. xx, No. 38). On the third day of the Synod of Car- 
thage, in 411, the Donatistic bishops asserted that bishop 
Cecilianusof Carthage had been condemned by the emper- 
or Constantine I, basing themselves on the statement in 
Optatus’s work (i, 26). This passage, however, said only 
that Cecilianus had, at the investigation of his schis- 
matic enemies, and for the sake of restoiing peace in the 
Church, been banished by the emperor to Brescia. The 
editio princeps of the six books of Optatus was printed 
by F. Behem (A pud S. Yictorem props jl logiintiam), 
1549, fob, under the inspection of Joannes Cochlrens, 
from a MS. belonging to the Hospital of St. Nicholas, near 
Treves. The text, which there appears under a very 
corrupt and mutilated form, was corrected in a multitude 
of passages by Balduiuus, first from a single new IMS. 
(Paris, 1653, 8vo, with the seventh book added in small 
type), and afterwards from two additional codices (ibid. 
1659, 8vo). The second of these impressions remained 
the standard until the appearance of the elaborate edi- 
tion by Dupin (ibid. 1700, fob ; Amst. 1701, fob; Antw. 
1702, fob); the last, in point of arrangement, is supe- 
rior to all the others. That of Casaubon (Lond. 1631, 
8vo) is of no particular value; that of L’Aubespine, 
bishop of Orleans (Paris, 1631, fob), is altogether worth- 
less. Galland, in his Bibl. Patr. v, 462 (Venet. 1769, 
fob), has followed the text of Dupin, selected the most 
important of his critical notes, adopted his distribution 
of the Monument a Vetera ad Donatistarum Historiam 
pertinentia , and brought together much useful matter 
in his Prolegomena , cap. xviii, p. xxix. Sec Jerome, 
Be 1 7m ill. p. 110; Honor , p. 1, 3; Trithem . p. 76; 
Augustine, Be Boctrin. Christ, ii, 40 ; Lardner, Credi- 
bility of Gospel History , cap. cv ; Funcitis,i)e L. L. veget. 
Senect . cap. x, § 56-63 ; Schonemann, Bibl. Patr. Lat . 
vol. i, § 16 ; Biihr, Gesch. cler Pom. Lit. supph pt. ii, 
§ 65 ; Tillemont, Hist, des Empereurs, i v, 364 ; Wernsdorf, 
Bissert. in Poet. Lat. min.; Milman, Hist, of Christian- 
ity ; Moslieim, Eccles. /list. vol. i; Alzog, Patrologie, 
§ 62; Shepherd, Hist. Ch. of Pome, p. 176, 222, 524 sq. ; 
Herzog. Peal-Encyklopadie, x, 665 ; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. 
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Generate, xxxviii, 723 ; Smith, Did . of Greek and Roman 
Blog, and Mythol. s. v. (J. N. P.) 

Optimism (from Lat. optimus, best ) is the doctrine 
that the existing order in this universe, notwithstanding 
the possibility of imperfection and sin, is nevertheless, as 
a whole, the most perfect that could have been ordered by 
a wise Creator, and the best which it is possible for man 
to conceive. In other words, optimism looks upon exist- 
ence as a great good; but the advocates of this school 
have differed, one class contenting themselves with 
maintaining the absolute position that, although God 
was not by any means bound to create the most perfect 
order of things, yet the existing order is de fado the 
best; because it is by contact with evil that we learn 
the value of good, just as the child’s consciousness to 
good, to duty, and to what is ethically right is roused 
by the preceptor through painful punishments ; in 
short, that the blessedness of optimism man must attain 
for himself through suffering and by his own efforts. 
Another class of Optimists, however, contend not only 
this, but, in addition, that the perfection and wisdom of 
Almighty God could produce none other than the most 
perfect order of things possible; and that, though God 
foresaw the suffering and moral evil of the w r orld as in- 
evitable, it was yet more consistent with his goodness 
to create than not to create, supposing the latter possi- 
ble ; in other words, it appears to be in unison with 
his perfection, and especially with his goodness, to call 
beings into existence to confer on them as far as possi- 
ble the enjoyment of life and the capability of attain- 
ing perfection, and that therefore the motive for creation 
appears strouger than for non-creation. See Necessity ; 
Will 

The philosophical discussions of which this contro- 
versy is the development are as old as philosophy itself, 
and form the groundwork of all the systems, physical as 
well as moral, whether of the Oriental or of the Greek 
philosophy; of Dualism, Parsism, and of the Christian 
Gnosticism and Maniclneism in the East; and in the 
West, of the Ionian, the Eleatic, the Atomistic; no less 
than of the later and more familiar Stoic, Peripatetic, 
and Platonic schools. In the philosophical writings 
of the fathers, of Origen, Clement of Alexandria, and 
above all of Augustine, the problem of the seeming 
mixture of good and evil in the world is the great sub- 
ject of inquiry, and through all the subtleties of the 
mediaeval schools it continued to hold an important and 
prominent place. During the Middle Ages it was ably 
discussed by the schoolmen St. Anselm and St. Thomas. 
In times comparatively modern Optimism was em- 
braced by Descartes and Malcbranche. Spinoza may 
also be accounted an Optimist. But the full develop- 
ment of the optimistic theory as a philosophical system 
was reserved for the celebrated Leibnitz (q. v.). It forms 
the subject of his most elaborate work, the Theodicea , 
the main thesis of which may be briefly stated thus: 
Among all the systems which presented themselves to 
the infinite intelligence of God as possible, God selected 
and created, in the existing universe, the best and most 
perfect, physically a^well as morally. The Theodicea , 
published in 1700, was principally designed to meet 
the sceptical theories of Bayle, by showing not only 
that the existence of evil, moral and physical, is not in- 
compatible with the general perfection of the created 
universe, but that God, as all-wise, all-powerful, and all- 
perfect, has chosen out of all possible creations the best 
and most perfect; that had another more perfect crea- 
tion been present to the divine intelligence, God’s wis- 
dom would have required of him to select it; and that 
if another, even equally perfect, had been possible, there 
would not have been any sufficient determining motive 
for the creation of the present world. 

The details of the controversial part of the system 
would be out of place in this work. It will be enough 
to state that the existence of evil, both moral and physi- 
cal, is explained as a necessary consequence of the finite- 
ness of created beings; and it is contended that in the 


balance of good and evil in the existing constitution of 
things, the preponderance of the former is greater than 
in any other conceivable creation. The optimism of 
Leibnitz has been misunderstood and misrepresented by 
Voltaire and others. But the doctrine which Leibnitz 
advocated is not that the present state of things is the 
best possible in reference to individuals nor to classes of 
beings, nor even to this world as a whole, but in refer- 
ence to all worlds, or to the universe as a whole — and 
not even to the universe in its present state, but in ref- 
erence to that indefinite progress of which it may con- 
tain the germs. The great argument of the optimists 
is the following: If the present universe be not the best 
that is possible, it must be either because God did not 
know of the (supposed) better universe, or because God 
was not able to create that better one, or was not willing 
to create it. Now every one of these hypotheses is ir- 
reconcilable with the attributes of God: the first, with 
his omniscience ; the second, with his omnipotence ; and 
the third, with his goodness. See Leibnitz, Theodi- 
cea ; Baumeister, IHstoria de Mundo Optimo (Corletei, 
1741); Wolfart, Controversies de Mundo Optimo (Jena, 
1743); Creuzer, Leibnitii Dodrina de Mundo Optimo 
sub Examine denuo Revocata (Leipsic, 1795); Contemp. 
Rev. May, 1872, art. v. See also Pessimism ; Theodi- 
cy. 

Optimists. According to Mr. Stewart (Eat. and 
Mor. Powers , bk. iii, ch. iii, § 1), under the title of op- 
timists are comprehended those who admit and those 
who deny the freedom of human actions, and the ac- 
countableness of man as a moral agent. See, however, 
the articles Optimism ; Pessimism. 

Optimus, IIeixricii. See Opitz, Heinrich. 

Option (Lat. optare, to elect, choose ) is in ecclesias- 
tical language the choice or preference which the arch- 
bishop of a province enjoys as a customary prerogative, 
when one of his suffragan bishops is consecrated by 
him, in the appointment of a clerk or chaplain. In lieu 
of this it is now usual, however, for the bishop to make 
over by deed to the archbishop, his executors, adminis- 
trators, and assigns, the next presentation of such dig- 
nity or benefice in the bishop’s disposal within that see ; 
so that the archbishop himself may choose, and this is 
hence called the archbishop’s option. If the bishop die 
or be translated before the archbishop exercises his right, 
the option is lost, because the new bishop is not bound by 
the grant of the predecessor; and the archbishop cannot 
present to any benefice which is vacant at the time of 
the bishop’s death, because the patronage of all such 
vacant benefices belongs by prerogative to the crown. 
An option is considered the private patronage of the 
archbishop; and if the archbishop die. it belongs to his 
personal representatives, who may present whomsoever 
they please, unless the archbishop has by his will direct- 
ed them to present a particular individual, in which case 
they can be compelled to obey the will. See Walcott, 
Sac. Archceol. s. v. ; Eadie, Eccles. Cyclop, s. v. 

Opus (work), a term used in ecclesiastical art to 
designate several species of antique mosaics or similar 
intermixture of colors: e. g. Opus Anglicanum (“English 
work”), embroidery; Opus Alexandrinum (“Alexandrian 
work”), an invention of the Egyptians, or, as others 
say, made in the time of Alexander Severus, being a 
kind of Mosaic pavement, made of squares and circles 
of porphyry, colored stones, and marbles, of brass, silver, 
and gold; Opus Greecum (“Greek work”), mosaics; 
Opus intextum (“' inweaved work”), irregular masses of 
stone-work ; Opus reticulatum (“netted work”), stones ar- 
ranged diagonally ; Opus Teutonicum (“ German work”), 
metal work; Opus vermiculatum (“worm -like work”), 
chequer w'ork, latticed embroidery. See Walcott, Sac. 
Archaeology , p. 410. 

Opus Operantis (Lat. literally the work of the 
icorker), a well-known theological phrase, intended to 
signify that the effect of a particular ministration or 
rite is primarily and directly due, not to the rite itself 
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(opus), but to the disposition of the subject (operans). 
Thus, in the act of kissing or praying before a crucifix, 
of sprinkling one’s self with holy water, of telling the 
prayers of the rosary upon blessed beads, the fervor and 
personal piety of the supplicant, and not the material 
object of the religious use, is held to be the efficient 
cause of the grace which is thereby imparted. The 
term is used chiefly by writers of the Roman Catholic 
schools, in whose system, however, the sacramental rites 
are held to differ from all others in this respect (Cham- 
bers). See Opus Operatum. 

Opus Operatum (Lat. literally the work wrought) 
is the phrase employed by Roman Catholic theologians 
to describe the manner of the supposed operation of the 
sacramental rites in the production of grace (q. v.). It 
is intended to imply, say the Romanists to Rrotestant 
polemics, that the ministration of the rite (opus) is in 
itself, through the institution of Christ, an efficient cause 
of grace, and that, although its operation is not infal- 
lible, but requires and presupposes certain dispositions on 
the part of the recipient, yet these dispositions are but 
conditiones sine qua non, and do not of themselves pro- 
duce the grace ; and hence, when the sacraments are 
administered to dying persons in a state of apparent in- 
sensibility, this is done in the hope and on the presump- 
tion that the dying person may, though seemingly un- 
conscious, be nevertheless really disposed to receive the 
sacrament. The teachings of the Romish Church do 
not, however, warrant such a mild construction. It is 
evident from the received writings of the Church of 
Rome that, even if the dispositions conditioned above 
be wanting, the sacrament will itself justify the unre- 
pentant sinner. Thomas Aquinas boldly defended the 
doctrine that the sacraments now have virtue ex opere 
operato, and not, as in Old-Testament times, ex opere 
operantis. And the Council of Trent (sess. 7, canons vii, 
viii) says: “If any one shall say that grace, as far as 
concerneth God’s part, is not given through the said 
sacraments, always and to all men, even though they 
lightly receive them, but [only] sometimes, and to some 
persons, let him be anathema. If any one shall say 
that by the said sacraments of the new law grace is not 
conferred through the act performed, but that faith 
alone in the divine promise suffices for obtaining grace, 
let him be anathema.” It is but too clearly apparent 
from these quotations that the efficacious operation of 
the sacrament does not presuppose as conditions the re- 
pentance and other moral dispositions of the recipient, 
and that the grace which they give is due, not to these 
dispositions, hut to the sacraments alone. This doctrine, 
if carried out, would obviously equalize, in a great meas- 
ure, the benefits received by the worthy and the un- 
worthy who approach the altar, and would justify the 
administration of baptism to the heathen, etc., not only 
on consent, but by the application of physical force. In 
a certain sense it is unquestionably true that all the 
appointed means of grace have an effect ex opere ope- 
rato, inasmuch as the act itself, though inefficacious in 
its own nature, is an institution of God, and consecrated 
by him as an instrument not to be made void at the 
caprice of man. Thus the preaching of the Gospel is 
inevitably a savor of life or of death. The administra- 
tion of baptism is invariably an admission into the 
Church, llut that the use of an appointed ordinance 
goes beyond this, and results in all cases in a moral ef- 
fect on the individual, and in the insuring of higher 
portions of divine grace or ex necessitate, is contrary to 
the views of the apostolic and primitive Church, the 
doctrine of Scripture, and the preservation of man’s free 
agency. See for Rrotestant views, Elliott, Delineation 
of Romanism; Coleman, Ancient Christianity, p. 370; 
Hagenbach, Ilist. of Doctrines, ii, 80, 303, 306. On Ro- 
man Catholic views, Mdhler, Symbolik ; and Wetzcr u. 
Welte, Kirchen-Lexikon, s. v. (J. H. W.) 

Opus Supererogationis. See Supereroga- 
tion. 


Oquamiris, sacrifices offered by the Mingrelians in 
the Caucasus, which partake partly of a Jewish, partly 
of a pagan character. “Their principal sacrifice,” as 
we learn from Picart, “is that at which the priest, after 
he has pronounced some particular prayers over the ox, 
or such other animal as is appointed and set apart for 
that solemn purpose, singes the victim in five several 
places to the skin with a lighted taper; then leads it 
in procession around the devotee for whose particular 
service it is to be slaughtered; and at last, having sac- 
rificed it, orders it to be dressed and brought to table. 
The whole family thereupon stand round about it, 
each of them with a wax taper in his hand. He for 
whom the sacrifice is peculiarly intended kneels down 
before the table, having a candle or wax taper in his 
hand, while the priest reads some prayers that are suit- 
able to the solemn occasion. When he has done, not 
only he who kneels, but his relatives, friends, and ac- 
quaintances throw frankincense into the fire, which is 
placed near the victim. The priest then cuts off a piece 
of the victim, waves it over the head of him at whose 
request it is offered up, and gives it him to eat; after 
which the whole company, drawing near to him, wave 
their wax tapers over his head in like manner, and 
throw them afterwards into the same fire where they 
just before have cast their frankincense. Every per- 
son that is present at this solemn act of devotion has 
the liberty to eat as much as he thinks proper, but is 
enjoined to carry no part of it away ; the remainder be- 
longs to the sacrificator. They have another Oquamiri 
which is celebrated in honor of their dead. There is 
nothing, however, very particular or remarkable in it 
but the ceremony of sacrificing some bloody victims, 
upon which they pour oil and wine mingled together. 
They make their oblations of wine likewise to the saints 
after divers forms, a particular detail whereof would be 
tedious and insipid, and of little or no importance. I 
shall only observe, therefore, that, besides the wine, they 
offer up a pig and cock to St. Michael; and that the 
Oquamiri which is devoted to the service of St. George, 
when their vintage is ripe, consists in consecrating a 
barrel of wine to him, which contains about twenty-four 
flagons, though it must not be broached until after 
Whitsuntide, on the festival of St. Peter, at which time 
the master of each family carries a small quantity of it 
to St. George’s Church, where he pays his devotions to 
the saint; after which he returns home, and takes all of 
his family into his cellar. There they arrange them- 
selves in order around the barrel, the head whereof is 
plentifully furnished with bread and cheese, a parcel of 
chibbals, or little onions, by the master of the house, 
who, before anything is touched, repeats a prayer. At 
last he kills cither a hog or a kid. and sprinkles part of 
the blood all around the vessel. The ceremony con- 
cludes with eating and drinking.” 

Oracle occurs in several places in the Auth. Ver. 
as the rendering of the Ileb. debir, ordinarily de- 

rived from in the sense to say, speak; i. e. the re- 
sponse ox place of the voice of God. But the best critics 
understand it to mean properly a back-chamber, a back 
or west room , from to be behiml (see Gesenius, Thes., 
and esp. Furst, Lex. s. v.) ; hence the inner or most secret 
room of the Temple (1 Kings vi, passim; vii, 49; viii, 
6, 8; 2 Chron. iii, 16; iv, 20; v, 7, 9; Psa. xxviii, 
2), elsewhere called “ the Holy' of Holies ” (lleb. Tiinp 
1 Kings vi, 16 ; 2 Chron. iv, 22, and often). 
See Temple. The Sept, in these passages simply adopts 
the Hebrew word (to caj3ip); but Jerome, followed by 
some modern versions, renders oraculum— the word used 
by the heathen to denote the places where they con- 
sulted their gods. In 2 Sam. xvi, 23, the Hebrew word 
rendered oracle is dabdr pin), which usually means 
word, and is often applied thus to the word or revelation 
of God (see margin, ad loc. ; so Jer. i, 4, II). In the 
N. T. only the word oracles is found, in the plural (as the 
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rendering of the Greek \dyio, Acts vii, 38), especially 
the oracles of God (ra \6yia rov Stov, Rom. iii, 2 ; comp. 
Ileb. v, 12 ; 1 Pet. iv, IT), in reference to the divine com- 
munications which had been given to the Jews through- 
out their history. See Holy of Holies; Urim. 

The manner of such utterances among the Hebrews 
was various. God spake to his people of old at sundry 
times and in divers manners — sometimes face to face, 
as with Abraham and Moses — sometimes by dreams and 
visions, as with Joseph and Pharaoh — sometimes by 
signs and tokens, as with Gideon and Barak — some- 
times by the word of prophecy — and sometimes by a 
regularly organized system of communication, as by the 
Urim and Thummim. See Priest. These last, which 
had a distinct locality, and were always accessible, were 
especially the Hebrew oracles. We have an instance 
in the case of David (I Sam.xxiii, 9) ; when he desired 
to know whether it would be safe for him to take ref- 
uge with the men of Iveilah, against the persecution of 
Saul, he inquired of Abiathar the priest. “ Bring hith- 
er,” said he, “the ephod;” and the reply to his inquiry 
was that it would not be safe, for the men of Iveilah 
would deliver him up to the king. Another similar in- 
stance occurs in the same book (1 Sam. xxx, 7, 8) ; and 
there appears no reason to doubt that such was the 
mode of “inquiring at the mouth of the Lord” for a 
considerable period. See Divination; Epiiod ; In- 
spiration; Revelation. The most ancient oracle on 
record, probably, is that given to Rebekah (Gen. xxv, 
22) ; but the most complete scriptural instance is that 
of the child Samuel (1 Sam. iii). The place was the 
residence of the ark, the regular station of worship. 
The manner was by an audible and distinct voice: 
“ The Lord called Samuel ;” and the child mistook the 
voice for that of Eli (and this more than once), “ for he 
did not yet know the word of the Lord.” The subject 
was of high national importance; no less than a public 
calamity, with the ruin of the first family in the land. 
Nor could the child have any inducement to deceive 
Eli; as in that case he would have rather invented 
something flattering to his venerable superior. This 
communicative voice, issuing from the interior of the 
sanctuary, was properly an oracle. See Samuel. 

Heathen oracles are occasionally referred to in the 
Scriptures, and one in particular seems to have been 
very celebrated. This was the oracle of Baalzebub, 
or Baalzebul, at Ekron. Ahaziah, the son of Ahab (2 
Kings i, 2), having fallen through a lattice in his upper 
chamber, and suffering greatly in consequence, sent to 
Ekron to inquire of this oracle, and his messenger was 
stopped by Elijah, who administered to the king of Is- 
rael a reproof for consulting a false god, and gave him 
the assurance of speedy death. The name Baalzebub, 
signifying “lord of a fly,” has been occasionally inter- 
preted as a derisive appellation bestowed by the Jews 
on the god worshipped at Ekron; but there is little 
ground fur this criticism. Ekron was much infested 
by flies, and these were often believed to bring with 
them contagious disorders. The god whom the inhab- 
itants supposed able to deliver them from these minute 
but vexatious enemies might well take a title from the 
exploit, just as the Jupiter, or rather Zeus, of the Greeks 
assumed among other epithets those of Mi niodtjc and 
INI viaypoc. See Beel-zebub. Other oracular means in 
Palestine were the Teraphim, as that of Micali (Judg. 
xvii, 1. 5); the ephod of Gideon (viii, 27, etc.), and the 
false gods adored in the kingdom of Samaria, which had 
their false prophets, and consequently their oracles. 
Ilosea (iv, 12) reproaches Israel with consulting wooden 
idols, as does the book of Wisdom (xiii, lf», 17) and the 
prophet Ilabakkuk (ii, 19). See Idolatry. For the 
diemoniacal responses referred to in Acts xvi, 10, see 
Pythoness. 

Among the heathen the term oracle was usually 
taken to signify an answer, generally conveyed in very 
dark and ambiguous terms, supposed to be given by d:e- 
mons of old, either by the mouths of their idols or by 


those of their priests, to the people who consulted them. 
Oracle is also used for the dsemon who gave the answer, 
and the place where it was given. Seneca defines or- 
acles to be communications by the mouths of men of 
the will of the gods; and Cicero simply calls them de- 
orum oralio , the language of the gods. Among the pa- 
gans they were held in high estimation ; and they were 
consulted on a variety of occasions pertaining to national 
enterprises and private life. When the heathen made 
peace or war, enacted laws, reformed states, or changed 
the constitution, they had in all these cases recourse to 
the oracle by public authority. Also, in private life, if 
a man wished to marry, if he proposed to take a jour- 
ney, or to engage in any business of importance, he re- 
paired to the oracle for couusel. Mankind have always 
had a propensity to explore futurity; and, conceiving 
that future events were known to their gods, who pos- 
sessed the gift of prophecy, they sought information 
and advice from the oracles, which in their opinion 
were supernatural and divine communications. Ac- 
cordingly, every nation in which idolatry has subsisted 
has also had its oracles, by means of which imposture 
was practiced on superstition and credulity. See Proph- 
ecy. The principal oracles of antiquity among the 
Greeks were that of Aba?, mentioned by Herodotus; that 
of Amphiaraus, at Oropus, in Macedonia; that of the 
Branchida?, at Didymeum ; that of the camps at Lace- 
daemon; that of Dodona; that of Jupiter Ammon; that 
of Nabarca, in the country of the Anariaci, near the 
Caspian Sea; that of Trophonius, mentioned by Herod- 
otus; that of Chrvsopolis; that of Claros, in Ionia ; that 
of Amphilochus, at Mallos; that of Petarea; that of 
Pella, in Macedonia; that of Phaselides, in Cilicia; that 
of Sinope, in Paphlagonia ; that of Orpheus’s head at 
Lesbos, mentioned by Philostratus. But of all the or- 
acles, the oracle of Apollo Pythius, at Delphi, was the 
most celebrated. The responses of oracles were deliv- 
ered in a variety of ways: At Delphi the priestess of 
Apollo was seated on a tripod over a fissure in the rock, 
from which issued an intoxicating vapor, under the in- 
fluence of which the priestess delivered incoherent hex- 
ameter verses, which were interpreted by the priests. 
At Dodona the responses were uttered from beneath the 
shade of a venerable oak. The oracle of Trophonius 
was in a cavern, in which the inquirer spent the night. 
The god replied bv visions, which were usually of so 
awful a character that it was said that he who had 
passed a night in the cave of Trophonius was never 
again seen to smile. Uniformly the answers of or- 
acles were given in ambiguous terms, and capable of 
quite opposite and contradictory interpretations. The 
Romans, who had the Sibylline books, augury, and many 
other means of discovering the will of the gods, never 
adopted the oraele. The ancient Scandinavians had 
their oracles, and it was generally believed by all the 
Northern nations that the Three Destinies gave forth 
these oracles. Some, among whom were nearly all the 
fathers of the early Church, contend that these oracular 
responses were really given by demons; citing as proof 
a host of testimonies to their truth in ancient times, the 
fact that all oracles died away soon after the coming of 
Christ, who gave to the early Church miraculous gifts 
by which such utterances were stopped; and arguing 
that much more glory is given to God by a theory 
which allowed the reality and continuance of diabolic 
power than by one which resolved all such wonders 
into mere fraud and imposture. Others, among whom 
are Clement of Alexandria, Origen, and Eusebius, main- 
tain that they were but more or less refined examples of 
imposture ; dwelling on the ambiguity of most of the re- 
corded responses — which indeed were so contrived that, 
whatever happened, the event would justify the oracle — 
the merely traditional testimony concerning those cited 
as true, and observing that oracles continued after 
Christ, and that some of the most remarkable miracles 
claimed by the post-apostolic Church rest upon that 
continued existence. The ambiguity of the oracles in 
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their responses, and their double meaning, contributed 
much to their support. But notwithstanding all these 
and other precautions, the heathen priests succeeded 
very imperfectly in maintaining the credit of the or- 
acles. The wiser and more sagacious of the heathen, 
especially in later times, held them in utter contempt. 
They were ridiculed by the comic poets; and the pre- 
tcndcdly inspired priestess was, in several instances, 
even popularly accused of being bribed to prophesy ac- 
cording to the interests of a particular party. Such 
was the poor success of false prophecy, even with all the 
aids of art, and a systematic plan of imposture, to pre- 
serve it from detection. The ancient and beautiful 
tradition (see Plutarch, De Oraculorum defectu) above 
referred to, that immediately on our Saviour’s death all 
the heathen oracles became silent, cannot indeed be 
supported in the face of many testimonies of ancient 
writers to responses given after that time (see esp. Plu- 
tarch, De Pyth. Orac. c. xxiv) ; but the legend, in the 
sense in which it has passed into modern Christian po- 
etry as emblematic of the triumphs of the cross, is suf- 
ficiently justified by their rapid decline in the apostolic 
age (comp. Strabo, ix, p. 420 ; Pausan. x, 7, 1). See Man- 
ger, De Adyto (Tr. ad Bk. 1751); Milton, Hymns 
on the Nativity ; E. B. Browning, The Dead Pan ; Schil- 
ler, Gutter Griechenlands. See Necromancer ; Witch- 
craft. 

OKACLES (from the Latin oi'aculum) is a term of 
fluctuating and often vague signification, according to 
the various modes of its employment. In its primary ac- 
ceptation it means an utterance inspired by a divinity; 
and the term may have originated from the supposition 
that the human mouth — os, oris— . from which the super- 
natural declaration proceeded, was merely the mechan- 
ical and involuntary instrument moved by divine power, 
as in the case of the Cumasan Sibyl, to become the means 
of communicating the divine will to men — 

“Ille fatigat 

Os rabidum, fera corda domans, fiugitque premendo.” 

By an easy metonymy the term is used to denote the 
place where such communications are made. By vari- 
ous metaphorical deflections the name is applied to the 
deity who inspires and the possessed who proclaims the 
messages. By a further transition it is given to all pre- 
dictions or revelations ; and hence, in an especial manner, 
to the commands of God contained in the Scriptures of 
the Old and of the New Covenant ; to the priests and 
preachers whose calling it is to promulgate, expound, 
and enforce these decrees. Hence also its application is 
extended to those who possess an extraordinary degree 
of sagacity and wisdom; and, ironically, to those who 
arrogate such superior wisdom to themselves, or whose 
manner appears to indicate the assumption of such pre- 
tensions. The subordinate meanings are sufficiently 
illustrated by the dictionaries. It is only the primary 
and the closely associated secondary meaning that it 
will be appropriate to consider here — the supernatural 
communication, and the place where it is habitually de- 
livered. 

1. An oracle, or oraculum, in this primary significa- 
tion, corresponds very closely to the Greek ypr;<rr//piOF 
and yavTtiov — the former term referring to a divine 
answer given at a definite place by a particular deity; 
the latter having a more general application, and in- 
cluding all prophetic utterances by those recognised as 
possessing the gift of vaticination, though frequently 
employed in the more restricted sense. It is not essen- 
tial, however, that the communication should be made 
directly by the divinity through the mouth of the hu- 
man instrument. The priest, prophet, seer, or medium 
may be merely the appointed and singularly gifted in- 
terpreter of signs or sounds or visions or impressions 
or symbols or associations. The answers to applicants 
were sometimes conveyed by speech, sometimes bv writ- 
ing, sometimes by strange noises, sometimes by tinta- 
marre of sacred vessels, sometimes by dreams which 


were explained by the inspired ministrants; and at 
other times by the exposition of the mystic meaning 
of the first exclamations of the inquirer after awakening 
from a vaticinatory trance. Nearly all the multitudi- 
nous forms of divination were, in different periods or 
localities, connected with oracular illumination. All 
signs, accidents, and lots might conic from the deities 
as well as dreams from Jove. As the gods were con- 
sulted iu regard to all the concerns, interests, and desires 
of human life, public and private, the answers received 
from them embraced the same variety of subjects, and 
were by no means confined to prophetic warnings or 
divine indications of future events. It is thus that the 
designation of oracle is extended to all divine com- 
mands, or directions supposed to be divine, and hence 
also to wise counsels and precepts. But the derivative 
significances need to he no further regarded than may be 
necessary for the avoidance of ambiguities. The topics 
immediately before us require only the notice of com- 
munications supposed to be of divine origin, by what- 
ever modes or channels they may be transmitted to 
men. 

If Mr. Austin Caxton had ever completed and pub- 
lished his History of Human Error, a large and very 
important division of his work must have been devoted 
to the consideration of oracular credulity. The oracles 
of Greece exercised such influence on the Hellenic 
world, and are so prominent in classic literature, that 
the mind spontaneously and almost exclusively reverts 
to the grove of Dodona, the temple of Delphi, the 
cave of Trophonius, or the oasis of Ammon, when the 
subject of oracles is introduced. But these are only the 
most notable and the most noted instances of oracular 
persuasion. The temper ivhich provokes these delusive 
satisfactions and the temper which gratifies such delu- 
sions are found alike in all ages and among all races, 
though frequently so disguised as to be entirely over- 
looked. In every pagan age and in every pagan race 
the superstitious belief in oracular communications is 
readily discernible. The human heart instinctively 
craves supernatural guidance ; the human mind longs 
for the supernatural revelation of the issues of actions 
and of coming events, and eagerly believes in any pre- 
tence which professes to satisfy its anxiety in either 
respect. It was the despairing advice of the sceptical 
Epicurean, after the multitudinous hazards, surprises, 
fears, and disappointments of the civil wars, which 
was given by Horace when he ejaculated, 

“Quid sit fnturum oras, fuge quoerere 
and a second time, when he exclaimed, 

“Tu lie quresieris (scire nefas) quern milii, quern tibi, 
Finem di dederiut.” 

But in all crude and still believing periods, among all 
rude and unenlightened populations and classes, whether 
iu the 19th century before or the 19th century after 
Christ, and in all the intervening centuries, we find the 
same disposition to seek and to accept snpramundane 
direction and knowledge; and no age is so poor in de- 
ceivers, themselves often deceived, as to fail in provid- 
ing ministers for this want. 

It is not simply that among savage tribes or classes 
of imperfect mental and moral discipline prophets con- 
stitute venerated and important members of the loose 
organization ; but that their prophets always pretend 
and are believed to be in direct communication with 
unearthly wisdom, and to be specially commissioned to 
impart— always for a consideration, as Bayle follows 
Atlienams in remarking— the will or the purpose of 
destiny to those who consult them. To the untutored 
fancy the whole universe swarms with superhuman in- 
telligences. The strong and hungry faith and the weak 
intellectual discernment recognise but slight differences 
between the human and the divine, and see no improb- 
ability in the constant intercourse between the guardian 
deities and the favored spirits of the tribe. If Pindar, 
in the age when the Theseum was built, could maintain 
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that “ men and gods were of one origin, and that both 
descended from the same mother,” how much deeper 
must have been the sentiment of communion between 
embodied and disembodied souls in less advanced popu- 
lations ? 

Recent investigations into “primitive culture,” or 
the condition and belief of the earlier stages of society, 
with the comparison of similarities of conviction and 
practice which such investigations have occasioned, 
throw new though often indirect light upon the mys- 
tery of oracles, and enable 11 s to form juster notions of 
the phase of popular thought by which they are induced 
and accredited. When the attention was restricted to 
the oracles of Greece and the rarer and less notable ora- 
cles of Italy, the explanation of their occurrence and of 
their frequent appearance of veracity might oscillate 
between the allegation of daemoniac, or truly divine in- 
spiration, and systematic fraud and imposture. Rut 
when oracles in all variety, from crude mummery to 
singular discernment, are discovered among all pagan 
nations, and among all semi-pagan classes in Christian 
communities, it is necessary to refer their production 
and acceptance to the characteristics of the untrained 
intellect of man. With the information thus obtained 
it may be possible to understand the changing aspects 
of the same enduring delusion. 

The office of the prophet, in his character of inter- 
preter of the will of the gods, and intermediary between 
deities and men, has existed, as already declared, among 
all heathen peoples. Such seers were found not merely 
among the Greeks, from the time of the Homeric Calchas 
and the precursors of Calchas, but were also an estab- 
lished order in the Phoenician cities and among the Celtic 
tribes. They still exercise their controlling influence not 
only among the North American Indians and the Tartars, 
but, contemporaneously with sachems and Shamans, their 
congeners are common among African tribes and Poly- 
nesian Islanders. It is strange also to find in the ac- 
counts given of a Kaffre prophet the symptoms of the 
access of the divine afilatus which were reported of the 
Delphic Pythoness, and ascribed by Virgil to the Cu- 
majan Sibyl. “He becomes depressed in mind; prefers 
solitude to company, and often has fainting fits; he is 
visited by dreams of an extraordinary character; ... he 
becomes more and more possessed, until the perturba- 
tions of the spirit manifest themselves openly. I 11 this 
stage he utters terrible yells, leaps here and there with 
astonishing vigor.” He tells his family and friends, 
“People call me mad ; I know they say I am mad ; that 
is nothing; the spirits are influencing me.” Is this all 
imposture in the poor African? Is it not more halluci- 
nation than imposture? Is it actual dtemoniacal posses- 
sion? or is it not rather that morbid exaltation of en- 
thusiastic credulity which has been recognised by phy- 
sicians as a specific disease? Are not the like furies 
which were attributed to the priestess of Delphi, at least 
in their primitive exhibition, due to the same causes? 

With the accounts of the African prophet and of the 
Sibyl and Pythoness may be advantageously compared 
ihc report of the call of Tecumseh’s brother to the pro- 
phetic office. “Lo, the poor Indian!” In this case 
there was more of artifice and design, more imposture 
than self-delusion ; but could the experiment have suc- 
ceeded with his people and the allied tribes unless there 
had originally been innocent hallucination to cherish 
the growth of credulity ? 

The suggestion of a natural exposition, at once phys- 
iological and psychical, for the phenomena of oracular 
inspiration, by no means militates against the recogni- 
tion of a large infusion of fraud and imposture in the 
systematic establishment of oracular agencies. It is 
impossible, as has frequently been observed, to distin- 
guish by any clear line of demarcation between delusion 
and deception. The two temperaments blend insensibly 
into each other. What began in a diseased apprehen- 
sion — in a morbid, dreamy conviction — passes bv slow 
degrees and by multitudinous shades of difference into 


hypocritical pretence and mercenary jugglery; but 
something of the original fantasy remains in the mind 
of the impostor, and continues to fill the awe-struck 
hearts of the votaries. 

2. There has been, and not yet has there ceased to be, 
much discussion in regard to the character of the inspi- 
ration of the ancient oracles of Greece. Whatever doc- 
trine may be adopted, it is manifest that it should be 
capable of embracing all the phenomena, and should be 
applicable to the explanation of oracles in all their forms 
and in all their localities. Three theories have been 
propounded and warmly advocated by their respective 
champions: i. The hypothesis of actual and veracious 
inspiration by God, or the angels of God. ii. That of 
diabolic intervention, iii. That of the contrivance of 
designing men, which will include the common and un- 
reflecting allegation of pure chicanery and fraudulent 
deception. The first view has been entertained even in 
late years, and seems partially sanctioned by some of 
the Christian fathers, especially in their respect for 
Sibylline inspiration. The second opinion prevailed 
generally among the doctors of both the Greek and 
Latin churches, and was usually entertained until re- 
cent times, having the support of the historian Iiollin, 
the English divines Sherlock and Collyer, and many 
other writers of note. The third explanation is that 
which is now prevalent, and was promulgated by Rayle, 
and supported by Van Dale and Fontenelle. 

The remarks already made will show that the first 
and second of these solutions are deemed unsatisfactory, 
and that the third is considered an incomplete interpre- 
tation of the enigma. It is not denied that imposture 
was common; and this was fully recognised by tlic an- 
cients in the height of their belief in oracles. Thucyd- 
ides affords his testimony to the fact, and Aristophanes 
ridicules the collections of forged oracles which were in 
vogue during the Peloponnesian wars. It was not 
among the Jews only that four hundred false prophets 
might have been found for one wise one. Rut all oracles 
were not at alt times deliberate forgeries. The exist- 
ence and the credit of oracular responses, and the emi- 
nent influence which they long possessed, were due to 
original .appetencies and hallucinations of the unin- 
formed and undeveloped mind of man. Do not children 
still half or wholly believe that their little misdeeds are 
reported by the birds, or by whispers in the air? The 
pious cheat which the mother practices on Her wonder- 
ing offspring reveals at once the origin and the perma- 
nence of the belief in oracular communications mucli 
more satisfactorily than either of the first two theories 
specified above, or than the third adopted without addi- 
tion or limitation. This instinctive credulity furnishes 
the foundation on which concealed ingenuity or miser- 
able fraud erected imposing structures. That the ele- 
ment of fraud increases in such annunciations with the 
increasing intelligence of the community, and with 
the decline of unquestioning superstition, is not to be 
doubted; and that the ignorant trust of unenlightened 
races in the official promulgation of divine counsels is 
deluded by formal arrangements for the use or abuse of 
such trust, must also be admitted. Yet certainly there 
is no consistency in charging to wilful deception all 
oracular utterances, while Mesmerism and Millerism 
still attract thousands of earnest and honest believers. 

A superstitious tendency habitual to the uneducated 
mind, and confirmed by associations in regard to spirit- 
ual influences incident to that stage, would appear to be 
the truest explanation of the origin of oracles. A pro- 
phetic or priestly class, identical or partially distinct, 
by the very transmission of its functions, makes a trade 
of what was previously a mental infirmity, a morbid 
enthusiasm. The function, sustained by the enduring 
popular faith, is converted into an instrument of rule, 
of guidance, of police, and of instruction, and is em- 
ployed by the authorities, or by an association of saga- 
cious men, for the government and elevation of the 
community. As other titles to control, other modes of 
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regulation, other schemes of popular culture, come into | 
use, ami more effectually discharge the like offices, the 
need of oracular direction diminishes; the hands that 
moved the puppets are withdrawn, and the agency long 
imagined to be divine eeases to act, or is transferred to 
pretenders, who trifle with the remnants of credulity for 
the secret power or the petty gains which may thus be 
achieved. A due estimate is rarely made of the large 
capacity of man for the belief in marvels and prodigies 
which superstitious terror or superstitious hope may in* 
cline him to believe. 

It will be noticed that a large share in the production 
of oracles is conceded to design and to deliberate con- 
trivance — let it not be called merely imposture — during 
that phase of their existence when they exerted the 
most methodical influence. This was pre-eminently 
the case during the ascendency of the Delphie shrine. 
The power exercised over the whole Hellenic world 
from that mysterious and splendid centre of oracular in- 
spiration was amazing, and was rendered more amazing 
by the discordant and repellent attitude of the numer- 
ous Greek communities towards each other. Cnrtius 
may be guilty of nothing worse than exaggeration in 
attributing to the Delphic oracle, and to the prominence 
thus conferred on the Dorian Apollo, the rapid advance- 
ment of Spartan power and the moral culture of the 
contemporaneous Greeks. Certainly, consummate wis- 
dom, wondrous sagacity, extensive knowledge, and un- 
precedented ethical purity were displayed in the Pyth- 
ian responses. Whoever inspired the Pythoness must 
have been greatly superior to the contemporary popula- 
tions in statesmanship, in information, and in morals. 
The Homeric Hymn to Apollo, which has all the air of 
being a Delphic production, startles ns as much as does 
the Prometheus Vinetus by the marked elevation of its 
sentiments and by its singular adumbrations of Chris- 
tian doctrine. Apollo, the son of Jove, the peculiar god 
of prophecy and lord of the oracle, assumes the offiee 
of teacher of his people, and breathes a higher and more 
vital air into the lungs of his votaries. 

A long series of changes and transmutations in the 
character and conduct of oracles is thus admitted and 
accounted for. They are just such changes, too, as are 
consonant with the whole order of human development, 
and illustrated by the whole progress of society. The 
changes, however, are by no means confined to the hu- 
man agencies in the production of oracular intelligence. 
The oracular divinities themselves were subject to the 
same empire of mutability. 

Among all races, the supernal powers, in their prim- 
itive character, are invoked exclusively for the pur- 
pose of portending, preventing, removing, or redressing 
evils, which they are themselves believed to infliet. 
Jupiter ’AXi&KaKoc, or Opitulus, was probably the ear- 
liest distinct appearance of the Olympian Jove. In the 
exercise of their functions, the deities united, like coun- 
try apothecaries in old time, all therapeutic offices in 
themselves, and prescribed for all ailments of mind, 
body, and estate. It was only gradually, by the appli- 
cation of the doctrine of the division of labor, that Ju- 
piter devolved sundry of his duties upon Apollo, as sub- 
sequently Apollo diil upon iEsculapius, as he upon his 
sons Machaon and Podalirius, by whom they were turn- 
ed over to their supposed descendants, the Aselepiailiae. 
The same process of segregation and differentiation, 
as Herbert Spencer would say, was manifested by the 
divinities as by their special ministers, the prophets. 
These, at first and through long generations, protected 
against witchcraft, adverse spirits, the evil eye, and 
other obscure afflictions; they averted or relieved pain 
by incantation ; they eured wounds and mended broken 
bones; they brought rain, like Jupiter Pluvius ; they 
discovered lost cattle and missing goods; they detected 
thieves; they announced the mollia tempora fandi et 
agendi; they treasured up or invented the past; they 
foretold the future ; they held confidential intercourse 
with their patron or paternal gods; they became the 


habitual interpreters of their will, the exponents of their 
wisdom, and the accredited channels of communication 
with them. The last and highest office was not sepa- 
rated from the rest till the rest had sunk into such 
secondary importance as to be intrusted to the ordinary 
acolytes of “ the schools of the prophets,” or to other 
professional gentry. The progressive discrimination of 
the prophetic function is equally displayed in the proph- 
ets and in the divinities. The Father of gods and men 
is obscured in oracular eminence by his son Apollo, who 
becomes the special deity of plague and physic and 
music and song and prophecy. In the latest Hellenic 
ages Apollo is himself eclipsed by the deified mortals 
Amphiaraus and Amphilochus. Thus oracle-mongering 
was not only withdrawn from the department of the 
general practitioner, but declined into the keeping of 
subordinate persons. 

3. Attention will now be directed to this distinct 
phase of oracular manifestation, and will be concen- 
trated on those celebrated oracles of classical antiquity 
which alone ordinarily present themselves. All notice 
of the Sibyls and the Sibylline oraeles will be deferred 
to a separate article, as, notwithstanding their superior 
interest and importance, they had an entirely distinct 
origin and character. See Sibyl and Sibyllixk Ora- 
cles. 

The most ancient known oracle of Greece was that 
of Jupiter at Dodona, where communications were made 
from hollow oaks, or by the clatter of the sacred kettles 
suspended in the sacred grove. The answers, accord- 
ingly, were not direct, but conjectural, and were deter- 
mined by the arbitrary interpretations of the priests. 
Dodona is mentioned by Homer, once in the authentic 
text, and once in the Catalogue of the Ships; but in 
neither place does the oracle seem known to the poet. 
He does not seem to be acquainted with any oraeular 
locality. With him the individual seer, direetly in- 
spired by Apollo, is the depositary of the prophetic gift. 
This is a striking evidence of the great antiquity of the 
Homeric rhapsodies, for Dodona was certainly much 
more ancient than Delphi, and Delphi had reached or 
passed its zenith of eminence when Pindar wrote. The 
oracle of the Pythian Apollo, in a glen of Parnassus, was 
much the most famous of all the Hellenic seats of proph- 
ecy, and threw completely into the shade the Dodoniean 
Grove and the other oracles of Jupiter. The eclipse 
was probably due to migrations anil elianged relations 
among the Greek raees, and may be plausibly connected 
with the Dorian conquest of Peloponnesus. But the 
altered mode of transmitting the divine replies evinces 
a change of intellectual condition and an advance in 
civility. At Delphi the prophetic medium was a female, 
called the Pythoness, who was thrown into convulsions 
and incoherent ejaculations by gases supposed to issue 
from erevices in the rock. These utterances were pro- 
fessedly taken down by the attendant priest, and deliv- 
ered to the postulants, originally, and usually in all peri- 
ods, in the form of hexameter verses, but occasionally in 
iambics after Athenian supremacy had disseminated At- 
tic fashions and an aeqnaintance with the Attic dialect. 

Dodona and Delphi are the most noted of Greek ora- 
eles; but they lead a long array of names of greater or 
lesser renown in both Greece and Italy, as well as in other 
lands reached by Greek influences or open to Greek in- 
terpretation. Nor is there any reason to suppose that 
even the names of all the oraeles of temporary or local 
celebrity have been preserved. Besides the great oracle 
of Jupiter at Dodona, there was one in Boeotia, one in 
FJis, and one of much brief fame in the sandy deserts of 
Libya — that of Jupiter Ammon, consulted by Lysander 
and by Alexander the Great. Apollo had a much longer 
list of oracular shrines — at Argos, at Corinth, at Lacedae- 
mon, at Claros, at Branch ida?, at Antioch, at Patara, in 
Areailia, in Cilicia, in Troas, at Baia?, and at many other 
plaees. Other divinities, both Dii Majores and Dii Mi- 
nores, had their seats of vaticination scattered through- 
out the Hellenic settlements and beyond them. Diana 
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had oracles at Ephesus, in Cilicia, and in Egypt. Juno 
gave comfort at Corinth, at Nysa, and elsewhere. Mi- 
nerva responded at Mycenae, on Mount /Etna, in Colchis, 
and in Spain. Saturn, Neptune, Pluto, Mars, Venus, 
Pan, Hercules, and /Esculapius, all kept offices for pro- 
phetic intelligence. Even inferior immortals shared in 
, the publication of the secrets of Fate. Fortune deceived 
her suitors at Antium; Castor and Pollux were in part- 
nership at Sparta; the Nymphs received anxious visit- 
ors at the Corycian Cave ; Machaon welcomed inquirers 
in Laconia; Trophonius, at Lebadea; Tiresias, at Or- 
chomenos. Ulysses, Mopsus, Aristoeus, Sarpedon, Cal- 
chas, Amphiaraus, Autolycus, and many others, male 
and female, had establishments in various quarters. Car- 
menta and her sister Camenae had their cells of inspira- 
tion on the Capitoline Ilill at Rome, and in the neigh- 
borhood. Faunus was consulted at Tibur, in Latium ; 
and near by was the grove of the oracular nymph Albu- 
nea — domus A Ibunem resonantis. Roth are commemo- 
rated in conjunction by Virgil, and the latter is noted as 
a tenth Sibyl by Lactantius, who states that her predic- 
tions ( sortes ) were deposited in the Capitol by the Roman 
Senate. Rut it would be tedious to extend the list still 
further, and impossible to complete it. The number of 
oracles multiplied as they became vulgarized and dis- 
credited. Their multitude furnished a poor compensa- 
tion for their loss of authority. 

4. From the time of the Peloponnesian War the ora- 
cles ceased to exert any considerable influence over the 
more intelligent Greeks. They were still consulted, and 
were treated with external respect. They might be 
employed for the furtherance of political and religious 
aims, and to operate on the multitude; but there could 
be little genuine faith in them when the temples to 
which they were attached were unscrupulously plun- 
dered for the maintenance of domestic wars. Moreover, 
oracle was weighed against oracle ; contradictory replies 
were expected from rival establishments; and the un- 
satisfactory reply of one divinity was set aside for the 
more encouraging response of another. This discord in 
heaven was turned into ridicule by Aristophanes. 

The decay of reputation naturally promoted and at- 
tended the decline of oracles. The diminution of re- 
spect commenced early, as even before the Persian wars 
the Pythoness was alleged to have been corrupted by the 
Alcma?onidae. Rut popular superstitions expire slowly, 
especially when supported by organized institutions, and 
by a special class interested in their maintenance. The 
image-makers and carvers and jewellers and silver- 
smiths and priests, who live by the temple, will long 
succeed in making the multitude cry out, “Great is Di- 
ana of the Ephesians.” The Epicureans, in the Mace- 
donian period, might laugh at the Delphic responses, 
and jeer at Apollo, the god of poetry, for composing 
verses far inferior to those of Homer, whom he was be- 
lieved to have inspired. Indeed, the halting metres 
and loose composition of the oracles were among the ear- 
liest causes of the contempt into which they fell, and 
gave as little evidence of supernatural agency as do the 
seances of modern spiritualists. Still, however, oracular 
instructions continued to be vented and vended, and were 
received with wondering faith by the multitude, however 
suspicious they might be in the estimation of the wise. 

It is not easy to determine precisely the period of the 
actual cessation of oracles. Such uncertainty is inevi- 
table, as they were only gradually extinguished. An 
old and popular tradition is that they were silenced at 
once by the Advent; and this opinion was employed in 
a very serious manner bv Milton in his juvenile Hymn 
on the Nativity. The same statement is made in the 
solemn prose of Isaac Harrow in his eighteenth Sermon 
on the Creed: “At the appearance of Jesus and his doc- 
trine, his (Satan’s) altars were deserted, his temples fell 
down, his oracles were dumb, his arts were supplanted, 
all his worship and kingdom were quite subverted.” 
This story of the cessation seems to have been started 
by ’Eusebius in the 4th century, and perhaps to have 


been adopted in a more unrestricted form than was de- 
signed by him. It is apparently connected with the 
fable of the death of the god Pan, and with the myth 
of Thammuz, which was commented on by the rabbi 
Maimonides. No weight, however, can be attached to 
the representation. The oracles had been decaying for 
centuries before the Christian rera, as they prolonged 
their existence in a more and more languishing condi- 
tion for centuries after it. Cicero remarks that the 
Delphic shrine was no longer veracious, and declares 
that as long ago as the times of Pyrrhus Apollo had 
ceased to make verses (Be Dir. I, xix, 37 ; III, lvi, 176). 
Juvenal {Sat. vi, 555-6) notes the silence of the oracle 
of Delphi : 

“Quoniam Delphis oracnla cessant, 

Et genus humauum damuat caligo futuri.” 

Rut Juvenal’s allusion is to the temporary suppression 
of the oracle by Nero. It w T as restored by Hadrian, and 
consulted for two hundred years more. Plutarch, in a 
special inquiry into the failure of oracles (Be Befectu 
Oraculorum ) does not deny their contemporaneous ex- 
istence. He says that the oraeles of Rceotia were silent. 
He would not have particularized Boeotia if they had 
been extinct everywhere else. Indeed, the emperor 
Trajan, the contemporary and supposed patron of Plu- 
tarch, consulted the oracle at Heliopolis previous to the 
Parthian expedition, with little faith apparently; but 
he could not have consulted it at all if the oracles had 
become entirely mute. The story is a curious one, and 
exhibits the half-believing incredulity of times when 
old faith has withered into feeble superstition. Trajan 
sent his inquiry by letter to Heliopolis. The god direct- 
ed the reply to be made b} T a sealed letter. When open- 
ed, it w r as found blank. Trajan’s inquiry had been a 
blank epistle. Pausanias, in the third or fourth quarter 
of the 2d century, mentions that the oracle of Amphi- 
lochus at Mallus, in Cilicia, w'as then in the highest re- 
pute. Its superiority could not have been asserted if 
there had been no others with which to compare it; 
yet its solitary existence would disprove the absolute 
extinction of oracnlar communications. Lucian also, in 
several of his spicy bi'ochures, mentions oracles still con- 
sulted. Even after Christianity had become the religion 
of the empire, the belief in oracles still survived, and 
was not allowed to hunger altogether without gratifica- 
tion. The evidence is furnished by an incident record- 
ed by Sozomen {Hist. Eccles. v, 20). The Caesar Gallus, 
in the latter part of the reign of Constantins, succeeded 
in crushing out the oracle of Apollo at Daphne, near 
Antioch, by transporting thither the relics of St. Baby- 
las. When Julian the Apostate endeavored to revive 
the oracle, he w as informed by it that itw’as silenced by 
the dead bodies w hich closed its mouth. The final ex- 
tirpation of oracles and oracular cells may with great 
probability be ascribed to the measures of Theodosius 
the Great’ which deprived the temples of their endow- 
ments, and withdrew from the Pagan priesthood, pro- 
phetic and unprophetic, their means of subsistence. 
Their mouths w^ere closed at last, not by dead bodies, 
but by the want of anything to put into them. See 
Ravle, Diet. Ilist. et Critique (Index, s. v. Oracles) ; Van 
Dale, Disputationes (1683) ; Mcebius, Tract. Philologico- 
Theolog. (1685); Fontenelle, Traite Historiqne des 
Bieuxet des Demons du Paganisme (Delft, 1606) ; Raltus, 
Reponse it Vllistoire des Oracles of Fontenelle (1700); 
Hullmann. 1 Viirdigung des Belphischen Ora Ice Is (Ronn, 
1837) ; Klausen, in Ersch u. Gruber’s EncyHopadie, s. v. 
Orakel; Mitford, History of Greece; Grote, History of 
Greece , pt. ii, cl), ii. (G. F. II.) 

Oral Confession ( confessio oris ). See Penitence. 

Oral Law. See Tradition. 

Oral Manducation. See Lord’s SurrER; Sac- 
rament. 

Orale (from ora, a stripe), or Fanon, an ornament 
of the pope, introduced by pope Innocent III (cir. 1200) 
as a substitute for the amict , which then began to be 
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worn inside the alb. It is of thiu silk, striped in four 
colors, and edged with gold lace, and worn double, the 
inner part serving as a tippet over the alb, and the 
duplicate being laid on the pope’s head until after the 
chasuble is put on, and then turned over the back, chest, 
and shoulders. See Walcott, Sacred Archaeology. p. 410. 

Orandi Disciplina. See Penance. 

Orange, Council of ( Concilium Arausicanum), 
(1), an ecclesiastical gathering which convened on Nov. 
8, 441, at Orange, a city of Provence, France; was pre- 
sided over by St. Hilary of Arles, and was attended by 
seventeen bishops, from three Gaulish provinces, among 
them Eucherius of Lyons, Ingenius ofEmbrun, Claudius 
(bishopric unknown), and Maximus of Ricz. Thirty 
canons were published, substantially as follows : 

“1. Declares that priests may, in the bishop’s absence, 
confirm (by administering the holy chrism and the bless- 
ing) heretics, who, beiug m dauger of death, desire to be 
reconciled. 

“2. Directs that ministers when about to baptize shall 
have the chrism ready, with which they shall auoiut the 
neophytes immediately after baptism, according to their 
custom of only anointing with the chrism once. That if 
any one by chance shall not have been auointed with 
the chrism of baptism, it shall be made known to the 
bishop at confirmation, but not as being absolutely 
necessary, since, there being but one beuediction of the 
chrism, that which is given to the baptized person at 
confirmation is sufficient. See Curism. 

“3. Directs that penitents when dangerously ill shall 
be received to communion without the imposition of 
hands; that if they survive they shall remain in a state 
of peuance until, having fully accomplished it, they may 
rightly receive the commnuion after recouciliatiou by im- 
position of hands. 

“4. Directs that peuauce be permitted to those clerks 
who desire it. 

“5. Forbids to deliver up criminals who have taken 
refuge in a church. 

“0. Excommuuicates those who seize upon the slaves 
of the clergy in the place of their own, who have taken 
sanctuary in the church. 

“7. Excommuuicates those who treat persons set free 
by the Church as slaves. 

“S. Forbids a bishop to ordain any one living in an- 
other diocese. 

"9. Directs that if a bishop shall desire to ordain per- 
sons belonging to another Church, of irreproachable char- 
acter, he shall either bring them to live in his own Church, 
or obtain leave of their own bishop. 

“10. Directs that where a bishop has built a church 
within the territory of another bishop with the latter’s 
permission, he shall suffer him to consecrate it, and the 
bishop of the place shall on his part grant to the bishop 
who built the church the right of ordaining, as clerks to 
serve it, such persons as the bishop of tfie place shall 
present to him, or of approving his choice if they be al- 
ready ordained. 

“11. Forbids hishops to receive persons excommuni- 
cated by their own bishop uutil they are reconciled. 

“12. Directs that persons suddenly deprived of the 
power of speech shall he reconciled or baptized if they 
give, or shall have given beforehand, a sign that they 
wish it. 

“13. Directs that all pious offices (‘qmecumque pieta- 
tis sunt’) be performed towards insensible persons. 

“ 14. Directs that the communion shall he giveu to bap- 
tized eucrgumens, who do all in their power to become 
healed, and who follow obediently the counsels of the 
clergy, because the virtue of the sacrament may strength- 
en them against the attacks of the devil aud purify them. 

“15. Directs that in cases of necessity holy baptism 
may be administered to eiiergnmens. 

“10. Forbids to ordain those who have been openly 
possessed by an evil spirit, and deprives of all their fuuc- 
tions^those who become so after ordination. 

“17. Directs that the chalice he offered with the ‘cap- 
sa, and he consecrated with the eucharistical mixture 
( cum capsa et calix offereudus est et admixtioue eucha- 
nstioe consecrandns’). 

“IS. Orders that ihenceforwards iii all the churches 
of the proviucc the Gospel should be read to the cate- 
chumens. 

Forbids catechumens to enter the baptistery. 

. ‘20. Forbids to suffer catechumens to receive the bless- 
ing with the faithful, even in family prayers, and directs 
that they be warued to come separately for the blessing, 
aud to receive the sign of the cross. 

‘21. Enacts that in the case of two bishops only con- 
secrating a bishop, without the participation of the other 
bishops of the province, if the bishop was consecrated 
against his own will he shall be put into the place of one 
ot the consecrating bishops, and some one consecrated to 
nil the place of the latter; hut if his consecration was 


done with his own free consent, he shall be deposed, as 
well as the tw r o consecratiug bishops. 

“22. Declares that in future married men shall not be or- 
dained deacons, except they will make a vow of chastity. 

“23. Directs that married deacons who will not live in 
a state of coutiueuce be deprived (comp. Lea, Ilist. of 
Sacerdotal' Celibacy, p. 79). 

“24. Excepts from this law those who had been pre- 
viously ordained, but forbids to confer auy higher order 
upon them. 

“25. Forbids to elevate a person twice married to any 
higher degree than that of suhdeacon. 

“26. Forbids the ordination of deaconesses in future, 
and directs that those actually ordained shall receive the 
benediction together with lay persons. 

“27. Directs that the widows shall make profession of 
chastity, and wear the proper dress. 

“28. Directs that they who have broken their profes- 
sion of virgiuity shall be put to penance. 

“29. Confirms the regulation of the council. 

“30. Directs that when a bishop is unable to discharge 
his duties, he shall commit the performance of them to 
another bishop, and not to a mere priest.” 

In this council, moreover, certain bishops were cen- 
sured who had broken the canons of the Council of 
Riez in 439, by refusing to allow the annual provincial 
councils with the others as ordered. Sec Labbe, Con - 
cil. iii, 1446; Harduin, Condi, i, 1187. 

(2) Another Church council was convened on July 3, 
529, by Caesarius of Arles, and was attended under his 
presidency by thirteen bishops. Twenty-five articles 
concerning grace and free-will, and directed against the 
semi-Pelagian doctrines then prevalent, were drawn up 
and signed, and subsequently confirmed by pope Boni- 
facius II ; 

“1. Condemns those who maintain that the siu of Adam 
has affected only the body of man by rendering it mortal, 
and has not affected the soul also. 

“2. Coudemns those who maintain that the sin of Adam 
hath injured himself only, or that the death of the body 
is the only effect of his transgression which has descend- 
ed to his posterity. 

“3. Condemns those who teach that grace is given in 
answer to the prayer of man, and who deny that it is 
through grace that he is brought to pray at all. 

“4. Condemns those who teach that God waits for our 
wish before purifying us from sin, and that he does not 
by his Spirit give us the wish to be purified. 

“5. Condemns those who maintain that the act of faith, 
by which we believe in him who jnstifieth, is not the 
work of grace, hut that we are capable of doing so of 
ourselves. 

“7. Coudemns those who maintain that man can think 
or do anything good, as far as his salvation is concerned, 
without grace. 

“8. Condemns those who maintain that some come to 
the grace of baptism by their own free-will, and others 
by the supernatural help of divine mercy.” 

The seventeen other canons are, properly speaking, 
sentences taken out of the works of SS. Augustine ami 
Prosper, recognising the necessity of grace, prayer, and 
humility. To these were appended the following prop- 
ositions : 

“(1.) That all baptized persons can, if they will, work 
out their salvation. 

“ (2.) That God hath predestinated no one to damnation. 

“(3.) That God, by his grace, gives to us the first be- 
ginning of faith aud charity, and that he is the author of 
our conversion.” 

See Labbe, Concil. iv, 1666; Harduin, Concil. ii, 1110. 
See also, on both councils, Dellinger, Lehrb. dev Kir- 
chengesch. i, 114 sq. ; Ilefele, Conciliengesch. ii, 274 sq., 
705, 714, 7 16. 

Orange (River) Free State is the name as- 
sumed by the republic of Dutch Boers, who, after retir- 
ing from Natal when declared a British colony, estab- 
lished themselves in that portion of the country in the 
interior of South Africa lying between the two great 
branches of the Orange River, the Ky and the Garicp, 
known to the colonists as the Vaal and Orange rivers, 
and situated north of the Cape Colony. It consists of 
vast undulating plains, sloping gently down from the 
Maluti Mountains to the Vaal River, dotted over, how- 
ever, in many places by rocky hills, although to the 
northward hundreds of miles are found so entirely level 
as to present scarcely a break on the horizon. The 
population consists principally of English and Dutch 
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settlers, besides a considerable number of native Knffres 
(q. v.) and Hottentots (q. v.). In common with all new 
countries, the want of religious ordinances was for some 
time severely felt in the Orange Free State, but of late 
years ministers of the Dutch Reformed Church, Wes- 
leyan missionaries, and Episcopalian clergymen have 
been appointed to this field of labor, and the popula- 
tion is gradually being transformed into a Christianized 
community. See The Missionary World (N. Y. 1875, 
12mo), p. 529, No. 1104; Grundemann, Missions- Atlas, 
No. 1. 

Orangemen is the name given by the Irish Roman 
Catholics to their Protestant countrymen, on account of 
their faithful adherence to the house of Orange. It has 
come to be one of the unhappy party designations which 
for nearly a century has largely helped to create and 
keep alive religious and political divisions of the worst 
character throughout the British empire, but especially 
in Ireland. 

Origin .— The Orange organization was provoked by 
the animosities which subsisted between Protestants 
and Roman Catholics in Ireland from the Reformation 
downwards, reaching their full development after the 
Revolution of 1688, and the wholesale confiscations of 
Catholic property by which that event was followed. 
From that time the Romanists of Ireland may be said 
legally to have lost all social, political, and religious 
status in Ireland. Some attempts which were made in 
the latter part of the 18th century to ameliorate their 
condition excited, especially in the north, the alarm of 
the Protestant party, who regarded the traditionary 
“Protestant ascendency” as endangered. Acts of vio- 
lence became of frequent occurrence; and, as common- 
ly happens, combinations for aggressive and defensive 
purposes were formed, not alone by the /Protestants, but 
also by their Catholic antagonists. The members of 
the Protestant associations appear at first to have been 
known by the name of “ Peep-o’-day Boys,” from the 
time at which their violences were commonly perpe- 
trated ; the Catholics who associated together for self- 
defence being called “Defenders.” Collisions between 
armed bodies of these parties became of frequent occur- 
rence. In 1785 a pitched battle, attended with much 
bloodshed, was fought in the county of Armagh. The 
steps taken to repress these disorders were at once in- 
sufficient in themselves to prevent open violence, and 
had the effect of diverting the current into the still 
more dangerous channel of secret associations. The 
rude and illiterate mob of Peep-o’-day Boys made way 
for the rich and influential organization of the Orange 
Society, which, having its first origin in the same ob- 
scure district that had so long been the scene of agra- 
rian violence, by degrees extended its ramifications 
into every portion of the British empire, and into every 
grade of society from the hovel to the very steps of the 
throne. The name of the Orange association is taken 
from that of the prince of Orange, William III, and was 
assumed in honor of that prince, who, in Ireland, has 
been popularly identified with the establishment of that 
Protestant ascendency which it was the object of the 
Orange association to sustain. 

Development . — The first “ Orange Lodge” was found- 
ed in the village of Loughgall, comity Armagh, Sept. 
21, 1795. The immediate occasion of the crisis was a 
series of outrages by which Roman Catholics were for- 
cibly ejected from their houses and farms, twelve or 
fourteen houses being sometimes, according to a disin- 
terested witness, wrecked in a single night; terminat- 
ing, .September, 1795, in an engagement, called, from 
the place where it occurred, the battle of the Diamond. 
The association, which began among the ignorant peas- 
antry, soon worked its way upwards. The general dis- 
affection towards English rule, which at that time per- 
vaded Ireland, and in which the Romanists, as a nat- 
ural consequence of their oppressed condition, largely 
participated, tended much to identify in the mind of 
Protestants the cause of disloyalty with that of popery; 


and the rebellion of 1798 inseparably combined the re- 
ligious with the political antipathies. In November 
of that year the Orange Society had already reached 
the dignity of a grand lodge of Ireland, with a grand 
master, a grand secretary, and a formal establishment 
in the metropolis; and in the following years the or- 
ganization extended over the entire province of Ulster, 
and had its ramifications in all the centres of Protes- 
tantism in the other provinces of Ireland. In 1808 it 
extended to England. A grand lodge was founded at 
Manchester, from which warrants were issued for the 
entire kingdom. The seat of the grand lodge was trans- 
ferred to London in 1821. The subject more than once 
was brought under the notice of Parliament, especially 
in 1813; and, in consequence, the grand lodge of Ire- 
land was dissolved; but its functions in issuing war- 
rants, etc., were discharged vicariously through the 
English lodge. The most memorable crisis, however, 
in the history of the Orange Society w r as the election 
of a royal duke (Cumberland) in 1827 as grand master 
for England; and on the re-establishment of the Irish 
grand lodge in 1828, an imperial grand master. The 
“Catholic Relief Act” of the following year stirred up 
all the slumbering antipathies of creed and race, and 
the Orange association was propagated more vigorously 
than ever. Emissaries were sent out for the purpose 
of organizing lodges, not alone in Wales and Scotland, 
but also in Canada, in the Mediterranean, and in the 
other colonies. But the most formidable part of this 
zealous propagandism was its introduction into the 
army. As early as 1824 traces of this are discoverable, 
and again in 1826. No fewer than thirty-two regi- 
ments were proved to have received warrants for hold- 
ing lodges in Ireland, and the English grand lodge had 
issued thirty -seven warrants for the same purpose. 
The organization of this strange association was most 
complete and most extensive. Subject to the central 
grand lodge were three classes — county, district, and 
private lodges — each of which corresponded, and made 
returns and contributions to its own immediate superior, 
by whom they were transmitted to the grand lodge. 
Each lodge had a master, deputy- master, secretary, 
committee, and chaplain. The only condition of mem- 
bership was that the party should be Protestant, and 
eighteen years of age. The election of members was 
by ballot, and each lodge also annually elected its own 
officers and committee. The general government of 
the association was vested in the grand lodge, which 
consisted of all the great dignitaries, the grand masters 
of counties, and the members of anot her body called the 
grand committee. This lodge met twice each year, in 
May and on November 5 — the day pregnant with as- 
sociations calculated to keep alive the Protestant an- 
tipathies of the body. All the dignitaries of the so- 
ciety, as well as its various committees and executive 
bodies, were subject to annual re-election. In 1835 the 
association numbered 20 grand lodges, 80 district lodges, 
1500 private lodges, and from 200,000 to 220,000 mem- 
bers. The worst result of the Orange association was 
the constant incentive which it supplied to party ani- 
mosities and deeds of violence. In the north of Ireland 
the party displays and processions were a perpetually 
recurring source of disorder, and even of bloodshed; 
and the spirit of fraternity which pervaded its members 
v r as a standing obstacle to the administration of the 
law. It was knowm or believed that an Orange culprit 
was perfectly safe in the hands of an Orange jury; and 
all confidence in the local administration of justice by 
magistrates was destroyed. These facts, as well as an 
allegation which was publicly made of the existence 
of a conspiracy to alter the succession to the crowm in 
favor of the duke of Cumberland, led to a protracted 
parliamentary inquiry in 1835; and the results of this 
inquiry, as well as a very shocking outrage perpetrated 
soon afterwards by an armed body of Orangemen on 
occasion of a procession in Ireland, tended so much to 
discredit the association, and to awaken the public mind 
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to a sense of the folly and wickedness of such associa- 
tions, that its respectability has since that time gradu- 
ally diminished. So great was the popular distrust of 
the administration of justice in party questions, that 
for several years the lord chancellor laid down a rule 
by which no member of the Orange association was ad- 
mitted to the commission of the peace; and although 
the association still exists, it is comparatively without 
influence, except among the very lowest classes in the 
north of Ireland. 

Of the colonial offshoots of the Orange association, 
those of Canada have at all times been the most active 
and the most flourishing. The Canadian Orangemen, 
being, for the most part, Irish emigrants, carried with 
them all the bitterness of the domestic feud with the 
Roman Catholics. Outrages directed against Catholic 
churches, convents, and other institutions were of not 
unfrequent occurrence until recently; and in I860, on 
occasion of the visit of the prince of Wales to Canada, 
an attempt was made to force from his royal highness 
a recognition of the association, which was only defeated 
by his own firmness, and by the judicious and moderate 
counsels of his advisers. See Reports on the Orange 
Association , presented to Parliament in 1835, from which 
the history of the society, down to that year, is for the 
most part taken. — Chambers. 

In the United States the Orangemen are also largely 
represented. In 1871 they encountered much opposi- 
tion from the Romanists, and on July 12, when on parade 
in New York City, a bloody riot was provoked, which 
was fortunately suppressed by military interference, af- 
ter sixty lives had been sacrificed, mainly Romanists. 

Orantes ( praying men), a class of catechumens, the 
same as the Genujiectentes (q. v.), 

Orarium, in some of the ancient churches; a scarf 
or tippet worn by deacons on their left shoulder, and by 
bishops and presbyters on both shoulders, the use of 
which was for giving signals for prayers by the bishops 
and presbyters to the deacons, and by the deacons to 
the congregation; hence its name. Ambrose, Augus- 
tine, and other writers, speak of the orarium only as a 
handkerchief to wipe the face with ; but from the rec- 
ords of the ecclesiastical councils of Braga (A.D. 563) 
and Toledo it is made clear that it was a distinguishing 
badge of the clergy, the former ordaining that priests 
should wear the orarium on both shoulders when they 
ministered at the altar, and the latter that the deacons 
were to wear but one orarium, and that on the left 
shoulder, wherewith they were to give the signal of 
prayers to the people. Subdeacons, and all other un- 
ordained officials, were, by proscription of the Council 
of Laodicea (A.D. 366), not privileged to wear this cler- 
ical appendage. In modern times the priests of the 
Western churches w’ear it scarf or sash wise from the 
shoulder to the right side; those of the Greek Church 
wear it hanging behind and before. See Eadie, Eccles. 
Cyclop . s. v.; Martignv, Dictionnaire des Antiquites 
Chretiennes, s. v. ; Walcott, Sacred Archceology, s. v. 
See also Stole. 

Orate, Fratres (i. e. Pray , Brethren ), is the tech- 
nical term of the Romanists applied to the celebrant 
priest’s exhortation at mass when the Church is about 
to engage in secret prayer for God’s acceptance of the 
sacrifice offered. It precedes the Preface (q. v.), and 
follows immediately after the celebrant has pronounced 
this prayer : 

“Receive, holy Trinity, this oblation, which we offer to 
thee in commemoration of the suffering, resurrection, aud 
ascension of Jesus Christ our Lord, aud to the honor of 
blessed Mary ever Virgiu, and of blessed John the Bap- 
tist, and of holy apostles Peter and Paul, and not only of 
those, hut also of all saints ; that it may profit them unto 
honor, but us unto salvatiou : and that they may deign to 
mtercede for us in heaven, whose memory we celebrate 
on the earth. Through the same Christ our Lord. Amen.” 
The celebrant then says the words “ Orate, Fratres ,” 
with his voice a little elevated; but the remainder 
[“ that my and your sacrifice may be acceptable with 
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God the Almighty Father”] is said inaudiblv, or “in a 
perfectly under tone.” Then the priest turns round to 
the altar and joins his hands before his breast; and the 
attendant or bystanders answer, or otherwise the priest 
himself — “May the Lord receive the sacrifice from thy 
(or my) hands, to the praise and glory of his name, to 
our profit also, and that of all his own holy Church.” 
The priest, with a loud voice, says “Amen.” The secret 
prayer or prayers which follow are variable, and cor- 
respond with the collects for the day or occasion. At 
the conclusion of these the priest says in a distinct voice, 
or sings, “ Per omnia scecula s&cvlornm ” ( = Through 
all the ages of ages, i. e. world without end); the choir 
answers, “Amen;” the priest follows, “ Bominus vobis- 
cum ” (=The Lord be w'ith yon); the response is, “Ft 
cum spiritu tuo ( = And with thy spirit); the priest 
says, “ Sursum corda ” ( = Lift up your hearts); and is 
answered, “ Ilabemus ad Dominion” ( — We have, unto 
the Lord) ; then the priest, “ Gratias agamus Domino 
Deo nostro ” ( = Let us give thanks to the Lord our 
God); and the choir, “ Dignum et justum est ” ( = It is 
proper and right); after which he says or sings the 
preface. See Barnum, Romanism as it is, p. 434. 

Orations, Funeral and Pulpit. See Funeral; 
Sermon. 

Orator, the rendering in the A. Y. of one Hebrew 
and one Greek w T ord. 

1. It stands for lachash . a whisper, or “ incantation,” 
joined w'ith nebon, “skilful” (-H? *pI3, Sept, avvtrb^ 
aKpoarijc; Vulg. and Symm. prudens eloquii mystici ; 
Aquila, oviarbi ; \pi$vpi<rp(p ; Theodot, owtroQ tTroj^y), 
Isa. iii, 3, A. V. “eloquent orator,” marg. “skilful of 
speech.” The phrase appears to refer to pretended skill 
in magic (sec Gesenius, Thesaur. p. 202, 754; comp. 
Psa. lviii, 5). See Divination. 

2. It stands for ppuop , the title applied to Tertullus 
(q. v*.), who appeared as the advocate or patronus of the 
Jewish accusers of the apostle Paul before Felix (Acts 

xxiv, I). The Latin language w'as used, and Roman 
forms observed in provincial judicial proceedings, as, to 
cite an obviously parallel case, Norman-French was for 
so many ages the language of English law proceedings. 
The trial of Paul at Caesarea w'as distinctly one of a Ro- 
man citizen; and thus the advocate spoke as a Roman 
lawyer, and probably in the Latin language (see Acts 

xxv, 9, 10 ; comp. Yal. Max. ii, 2, 2; Cicero, Pro Calio, 
c. 30; Brutus, c. 37, 38, 41, where the qualifications of 
an advocate are described ; see Conyheare and Ilowson, 
Life and Epistles of St. Paul, i, 3 ; ii, 348). — Smith, 
See Advocate. 

Oratorio (from Ital. oratorio, chapel or oratory, af- 
ter the place where these compositions w'ere first per- 
I formed) is the term applied to a sacred musical compo- 
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sition, bearing the same relation to Church music which 
the opera does to secular music, and, like it, consisting 
of airs, duets, choruses, etc. It is, in short, a spiritual 
opera, and holds an intermediate place between relig- 
ious and secular compositions. The text is generally 
a dramatized religious poem, as Ilanders Samson and 
Cimarosa’s Sacrijizio iTAbramo. Sometimes it takes 
the form of a narrative, as Israel in Egypt; and occa- 
sionally it is of a mixed kind, as Haydn’s Creation. 
The Messiah is a collection of passages from our received 
translation of the Scriptures. 

Concerning the origin of the oratorio, Dr. Brown, Sir 
John Hawkins, and others seem to have misunderstood 
the pere Menestricr, who, in his work Des Representa- 
tions en Musique, attributes to the pilgrims, on their re- 
turn from the Iloly Land, not the introduction of what 
we term oratorios , as those writers supposed, but of the 
sacred dramas called Mysteries (q. v.). The learned 
Jesuit is perhaps himself in error on this subject. It is 
Wharton’s opinion that about the 8th century the mer- 
chants who frequented the fairs, employing every art to 
draw numbers together, were accompanied by jugglers, 
minstrels, and buffoons, who were the source of great 
amusement to the people. The clergy, thinking that 
such entertainments tended to irreligion, proscribed 
them; but their censures and fulminations being disre- 
garded, they took into their own hands the manage- 
ment of pupular recreations — they turned actors— fand, 
instead of profane mummeries, presented stories taken 
from legends, or from the Bible {Hist, of Poetry). Vol- 
taire conjectures that religious dramas came from Con- 
stantinople, where, about the 4th century', archbishop 
Gregory of Nazianzum, one of the fathers of the Church, 
banished plays from the stage of that city, and intro- 
duced stories from the O. and N. T. As the ancient 
Greek tragedy was originally a religions representation, 
a transition was made on the same plan, and the cho- 
ruses were turned into Christian hymns. “This opin- 
ion,” says the candid Wharton, “will acquire probability 
if we consider the early commercial intercourse between 
Italy and Constantinople.” Admitting this, we need 
seek no farther for the original source of the sacred 
musical drama. 

As regards the more recent introduction of the ora- 
torio, Crescimbcni, in his Commentario, tells us that it 
is attributable to San Filippo Neri (q. v.), who in his 
chapel ( nel suo oratorio ), after sermons and other de- 
votions, in order to allure young people to pious of- 
fices, and to detain them from earthly pleasures, had 
hymns and psalms sung by one or more voices. Bour- 
delot is rather more circumstantial on this subject. He 
says S. Filippo dc Neri, a native of Florence, founder 
in 1510 of the Congregation of the Priests of the Or- 
atory in Italy, observing the taste and passion of 
the Kornans fur musical entertainments, determined to 
afford the nobles and people the means of enjoying 
them on Sundays and festivals in his church, and en- 
gaged for ibis purpose the ablest poets and composers, 
who produced dialogues in verse on the principal sub- 
jects of Scripture, which he caused to be performed bv 
the most beautiful voices in Home, accompanied by all 
sorts of instruments. These performances consisted of 
airs, ducts, trios, and recitatives for four voices; the 
subjects were, Job and his Friends, the Prodigal Son 
received by his Father, the Angel Gabriel with the Vir- 
gin, and the Mystery of the Incarnation. Nothing was 
spared to render these attractive; the novelty and per- 
fection thereof drew a crowd of auditors, who were de- 
lighted with the performances, and contributed largely, 
by admission money, to the expenses incurred. Hence 
are derived what we now call oratorios, or sacred repre- 
sentations {Hist, de hi Musique [1743], i, 256). Some 
of these poems were printed under the title of Ludi 
Spiritual i, and among the first authors of them was P. 
Agostino Manni. One of the most remarkable was en- 
titled Rappresentatione diAnima e di Corpo, del Signior 
Emilio del Cavalieri, per recitar cantando. It was the 


first attempt in the recitative style, and performed in 
action on a stage erected in the church of Santa Maria 
della Yallicella, at Rome, with scenes, dances, etc., as 
appears from the editor’s dedication to cardinal Aldo- 
brandini, and the composer’s instructions for the per- 
formance. From the latter Dr. Burney {Hist, of Music, 
iv, 88) gives some curious extracts, among which are the 
following ; The accompanying instruments, namely, a 
double lyre, a harpsichord, a large guitar, and two flutes 
— to be behind the scenes; but the performers are de- 
sired to have instruments in their hands, as the appear- 
ing to play would help the illusion. The books of the 
words were printed. Instead of the modern overture, a 
madrigal, with all the parts doubled, and fully accom- 
panied, is recommended. When the curtain rises, two 
youths, who recite the prologue, appear. Then Time, 
one of the characters, eomes on, and has the note with 
which he is to begin given him by the instruments be- 
hind the scenes. The chorus is to be placed on the 
stage, part sitting and part standing; and when they 
sing they are to be in motion, with gestures. II Corpo 
(the body), at the words Si che hormai alma via, throws 
away his ornaments. The World and Human Life are 
to be gayly dressed, and when divested of their trap- 
pings are to appear poor and wretched, and finally as 
dead carcasses. The performance may conclude with 
or without a dance. If without, the last chorus is to 
be doubled in all its parts. But if a dance is preferred, 
a verse beginning “ Chiostri altissimV ’ is to be sung, ac- 
companied reverentially by the dance. During the 
ritornels the four principal dancers are to perform a bal- 
let, saltato con capriole (danced with capers), without 
singing. They may sometimes use the gailliard step, 
sometimes the canary, and sometimes the courant. 

The name of Oratorios was given, some think, to 
these performances because they owed their birth to 
the Priests of the Oratory ; we are, however, as already 
stated, more inclined to derive the term from the place, 
the oratorio {oratorium, oratory or small chapel), in 
which they were first heard. But the word does not 
appear to have been in use till about the year 1630, 
when Balducci applied it to two of his sacred poems. 
The unfortunate Stradella was one of the first of those 
who distinguished themselves in this exalted kind of 
composition ; his Oratario di San Giovanni Battista , 
produced about the year 1670, is analyzed and much 
praised by Burney (iv, 105). A fine chorus from this, in 
five parts, is printed in the fourth volume of “ The Fitz- 
william Music.” The increasing popularity of the sacred 
drama at length induced poets of eminence to employ 
their pens in its service. Apostolo Zeno, the imperial 
poet-laureate, produced seventeen works of this kind, 
under the title of Azioni Sacre, most of which were set 
by Caldara, imperial vice-chapelmaster to Leopold I, 
whose reputation as a composer of sacred music stands 
deservedly high. The first of them, Sisara, was per- 
formed in 1717. Metastasio wrote seven Azioni, of 
which Caldara set two ; the first, La Passione, in 1730. 
This was reset by Jomelli, and is justly reckoned among 
the best of his works. Sebastian Bach’s Passions-Mu- 
sik was a species of oratorio, originally performed during 
the service of the church, the congregation joining in 
the chorals. Its form arose out of the practice preva- 
lent in the Lutheran Church of having the gospels of 
the day repeated on Good-Friday, and some other fes- 
tivals, by different persons, in a recitative and dialogue 
style. See Passion. 

The oratorio was introduced into England in 1720, 
when Handel set Esther — Racine’s tragedy abridged and 
altered by Mr. Humphreys— for the chapel of the duke 
of Chaiulos (Pope’s Timon) at Cannons. Previous to 
this time Handel had produced an oratorio entitled La 
Resurrezione , which he brought out at Rome when only 
twenty years of age, but Esther was his first brought 
out in England. In 1731 it was performed by the chil- 
dren of the Chapel -Royal at the house of their master, 
Bernard Gates. The next year it was publicly pro- 
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duced, as appears from the following advertisement in 
the Daily Journal: “By his majesty’s command, at 
the King’s Theatre in the llaymarket, on Tuesday, 
May 2, will be performed the sacred story of Esther, 
an oratorio in English, formerly composed by Mr. Han- 
del, and now revived by him, with several additions, 
anil to be performed by a great number of voices and 
instruments. N. B. — There will be no acting on the 
stage, but the house will be fitted up in a decent man- 
ner for the audienee.” The success of this was of the 
most decided and encouraging kind. The custom of 
performing oratorios on the Wednesdays and Fridays 
in Lent is to be dated from 1737, from which time they 
were, with few intermissions, continued till a very re- 
cent period. By Handel himself no oratorio w r as pro- 
duced after the appearance of Esther , until, in his fifty- 
third year, he became afilieted with blindness. From 
this his declining period of life date the great oratorios 
which have made his name immortal. These were 
performed for the most part in the Old Haymarket 
Theatre. Deborah was first performed in 1733; Atha - 
liah, in 1734; Israel in Egypt, in 1738; The Messiah, in 
1741; Samson , in 1742; Judas Maccabceus , in 174G; 
Joshua , in 1747; Solomon , in 1749; and Jephthah, in 
1751. The twm crowding works were Israel in Egypt 
and The Messiah — the former ranks highest of all com- 
positions of the oratorio class. The Messiah — which, 
in consequence of its text being taken entirely from 
Seripture, was called by Handel The Sacred Oratorio 
. — ranks very near it in point of musical merit, and has 
attained an even more universal popularity; from the 
time when it was first brought out, down to the present 
day, it has been performed for the benefit of nearly ev- 
ery important charitable institution in Britain, and also 
in the U. S., though somew hat less frequently for the 
same purpose. Judas Maccabceus is perhaps best known 
from the flowing and martial grace of that unrivalled 
military march, “See the Conquering Hero comes;” 
and Saul is associated in every one’s mind with the 
most solemn of all funeral marches. The orchestra was 
but imperfectly developed in Handel’s time, and his 
oratorios had therefore originally but meagre instru- 
mental accompaniments; they have since been gener- 
ally performed with additional accompaniments written 
by Mozart. Handel w\as succeeded in this musical 
speculation by his friend, J. C. Smith, w ho was followed 
by Stanley and the elder Linlev. Linley and Dr. Arnold 
then in conjunction most successfully carried on the 
oratorios, which were continued by the latter on the 
retirement of his colleague. An opposition w*as now 
started by Ashley, who had been active as a subordi- 
nate agent at the commemoration of Handel in 1784. 
This person soon transformed the performances into 
secular and often vulgar concerts, though retaining the 
original name; and from that time the oratorios began 
to degenerate. 

Great masters of oratorios are Haydn, Mendelssohn, 
Bach, Cimarosa, and Jomelli. Haydn composed three 
oratorios, The Return of Tobias, The Seven Last Words, 
and The Creation. The first-named work is full of 
sweetness and of energy, but it hardly answers to the 
common conditions of an oratorio; the second is rather a 
series of symphonies, intended to follow as many short 
sermons on the sentences uttered by Jesus on the cross, 
the text being a subsequent addition by the composer’s 
brother, Michael llaydn. The chef-d’oeuvre, The Crea- 
tion, originated in a visit to London in 1791, when llaydn 
heard for the first time some of Handel’s compositions, 
then unknowm in the great musician’s native country. 
Though less grand than the oratorios of this Anglicized- 
German musical master, The Creation is full of fresh, 
lovely songs, bright choruses, picturesque recitatives, 
and exquisite instrumentation. Beethoven’s sole ora- 
torio, The Mount of Olives , is a pure drama rather than 
the mixed composition generally designated as oratorio. 
Spohr’s Last Judgment, produced in 1825, contains some 
grand music, especially in the choruses. Costa’s Eli 
VII. — C c 


deserves mention. But the master of modern oratorios 
is Mendelssohn. Indeed, his greatest works are in this 
line of composition, as his St. Paul and Elijah. IliS 
great ambition was to reawaken an interest in the ora- 
torio, especially in Great Britain; and since liis day 
oratorios are performed on a large scale at Exeter Hall, 
London, and at the musical festivals throughout Eng- 
land, with a powder, precision, and perfection before un- 
heard of, and unknown anywhere else. The greatest 
oratorio performances probably in the world are those 
of the triennial festivals at the Sydenham Crystal Pal- 
ace. In the United States musical societies are aiming 
for a like development, and in very recent times a num- 
ber of oratorios have been printed and performed. 
Bradbury and Mason have labored in this direction, 
but the most successful compositions are by J. A. But- 
terfield, of Chicago, w T ho has been called to different parts 
of this large country, and has trained a host of musical 
associations with extraordinary success. Among his 
best compositions are Belshazzar and Ruth and Na- 
omi. See, besides the works on music referred to, 
Penny Cyclop, s. v.; Chambers, Cyclop, s. v.; Academy 
(Loud. 1872), p. 8G; Presb. Qu. and Princet. Rev . Jan. 
1875, art. viii. 

Oratorium. See Oratory. 

Oratory is the Latin name which was anciently 
given to places of public worship in general, as being 
houses of prayer [see Proseuciia] ; but in later times, 
in contradistinction from ecclesia , has been applied to 
smaller or domestic chapels. Oratory is used among the 
Romanists to denote a closet or little apartment near a 
bedchamber, furnished with a little altar, crucifix, and 
other furniture, suited, in their view, to a place for pri- 
vate devotion. It is more correctly applied to such a 
place of worship as Luke refers to in Acts xiii — an up- 
per chamber, in which the early Christians worshipped 
for safety, to preserve their secret discipline from the 
knowledge of the heathen, and in distinction from the 
pagan exhibition of graven images on the ground-floor 
of buildings, and also in memory of the place of the Last 
Supper. The rise of private places of worship, called 
tuicriipia, outlasted the times of persecution, and were 
permitted, under certain restrictions, by the councils of 
Saragossa (A.D. 381) and Gangra. The name oratory is 
also applied to a chapel in which no mass may be said 
without permission of the ordinary. There are several 
kinds: l,a monk’s cell; 2, a private chapel, recognised 
by the Council of Avde (506) ; 3, a chapel in the coun- 
try without a district; 4, the private portion of a min- 
ster reserved for the use of the convent; the choir; a 
chapel attached to the chapter-house ; 5, in the 6th or 
7th century a burial chapel, or a chapel in a cemetery, 
in which mass w f as said at times, when the bishop sent 
a priest to celebrate; 6, a chantry chapel in a church. 
In 1027 Alexis, patriarch of Constantinople, condemned 
the abuse of oratories, in which persons of power had 
assumed to have baptism administered and to assem- 
ble congregations under a license. The private chapel 
of the dukes of Burgundy W’as rebuilt as the cathe- 
dral of Aiitun ; the chateau of the Bourbons became 
that of Moulins. The ancient Cornish oratories are 
simple parallelograms, and contain a stone altar and 
well; they are sometimes raised on artificial mounds. 
In the Middle Ages oratories beeame a common ap- 
pendage to the castles and residences of the nobility, 
and w’ere of tw T o kinds: the first simply for private and 
family prayer and other devotions; the second for cele- 
bration of mass. The latter fell properly under the jurisT 
diction of the bishop or the parochial clergy, and many 
jealousies and disputes grew out of their establishment 
or direction. The Council of Trent (sess. xxii,Zte Rer 
formatione') placed them under very stringent regular 
tions, which have been enforced and developed by later 
popes, especially by Benedict XIV. See Walcott, Sa 7 
cred Archaeology, s. v. ; Biddle, Christian Antiquities, p* 
703,721. See Chapel. j 
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Oratory, Priests (or Fathers) of the, is the 

name of two Iloman Catholic congregations of devotees 
who nourished in Italy and France respectively. Their 
origin and early history has been largely detailed in 
the article on New, St. Filippo de (q. v.). This 
celebrated religious enthusiast was the founder of the 
Italian congregation, but he never framed any rules for 
their government and direction. Ilis scattered papers, 
from which his plans and intentions might have been 
collected, had been burned by his orders a short time 
before his death. Soon after that event the fathers, at 
the instance of Baronins, after due counsel, compiled 
from the existing practices and from memory a rule for 
the congregation, framed so as to embody the spirit of 
their founder. This rule was approved by Paul V on 
Feb. 21, 1612. The Fathers of the Congregation are 
a body of priests living in community, but without 
vows, and under a constitution of a highly democrat- 
ical character. They are at. liberty to withdraw at any 
time, and to resume possession of the property which 



they brought with them at entrance: and even dur- 
ing their association each member manages his own 
financial concerns, only contributing a fixed sum to the 
common expenses of the community. There is no su- 
perior-general, as in other orders. Each house is dis- 
tinct and independent. In each the superior is elected 
only for three years, and his position does not give him 
any personal pre-eminence whatever. The members 
take their places according to seniority, not according 
to oflicial rank, and the superior is compelled to take 
his turn in all the duties, even down to the semi-menial 
office of serving in the refectory. The main occupa- 
tions of the fathers, beyond those of attending to the 
public service of the church, and the duties of the pulpit 
and the confessional, lie in the cultivation of theolog- 
ical and other sacred studies, of which “conferences” 
for the discussion, in common, of theological questions 
form a principal feature. The congregation lias pro- 
duced many men of great eminence in sacred science, 
among whom may be named the great Church histo- 
rian, cardinal Baronins, and his continuators. To these 
may be added the celebrated explorers of the Roman 
catacombs, Bosio. Severani, and Aringhi, and the no 
less eminent patristical scholar, Gallandi. The houses 
of the Oratory in Italy before the Revolution were nu- 
merous and in high repute. Few towns of any impor- 
tance were without a house of the Oratory. 


The Priests of the Oratory in France were established 
on the model of those in Italy, and owe their rise to 
Pierre, afterwards cardinal de Berulle, a native of 
Champagne, who resolved upon this foundation in or- 
der to revive the splendor of the ecclesiastical state, 
which was greatly sunk through the miseries of the 
civil wars, the increase of heresies, and a general cor- 
ruption of manners. To this end he assembled a com- 
munity of ecclesiastics in 1611, in the suburb of St. 
James. They obtained the king’s letter patent for 
their establishment; and in 1613 pope Paul Y ap- 
proved this congregation, under the title of the Oratory 
of Jesus (see cut). This congregation consisted of two 
sorts of persons: the one, as it were, incorporated; the 
other only associates; the former governed the houses 
of the institute; the latter were only employed in con- 
forming themselves to the life and manners of ecclesi- 
astics. They also differed from the Italian in that the 
French Oratorians took charge of seminaries of the- 
ological teaching. They were decided opponents of 
the Jesuits; and, as many favored Jansenism, it was 
charged by Ultramontanes that the French Congrega- 
tion of the Oratory was founded principally to spread 
the Jansenistic heresy. The truth is. the congregation 
embraced advocates of Jansenism ; but they were only 
in the minority, and simply brought about an unhappy 
controversy in the society. The French Oratorians be- 
came distinguished for their many eminent scholars, as 
Thomassin, Malebranche, the eloquent Massillon, etc. 
The Revolution of 1789 put an end to this congrega- 
tion as to other religious bodies; but they were reor- 
ganized in 1852 by six priests, under the guidance of 
abbe Petetot; and in 1864, finally, the new congrega- 
tion, under the title of the Oratory of Christ our Lord 
and of Mary the Immaculate , was approved by the 
pope. It has a flourishing establishment at Paris, and 
has received its chief illustration from fathers Gratry 
and Perraud. It is known as the Oratory of the Im- 
maculate Conception. 

In 1847 the Oratorians were introduced on English 
soil by the Romish convert, Dr. John Henry Newman. 
This was the period of his secession from Anglicanism. 
To give strength to his Romanizing tendencies he look- 
ed about for a moderate monastic body, and consequent- 
ly established a house of the Oratorians (the members 
of which were for the most part ex- Anglicans like him- 
self), first near, and finally at, Birmingham ; soon after- 
wards a second at London, which has since been trans- 
ferred to Brompton. The Oratorians have also repre- 
sentatives in the Low r Countries, vdiither they spread 
from France. In the United States they have not as 
yet founded a congregation. There are houses at Ma- 
drid, Constantinople, and in Savoy. See Zeitsch rift 
histor. theol. 1859, p. 142; Perraud, L'Oratoire de 
France (Paris, 1865); J/istoire du clerge, iii, 144 sq. ; 
Meth. Qu. Rev. 1866. p. 289; Ilenrion, Monastic Orders, 
ii, 247-254 ; Jervis, Hist . of the Church of France, i, 250; 
Hallam, Literature, ii, 297 ; Alzog, Kirchengesch. ii, 423. 
(J. II. \Y.) 

Orbison, Thomas, a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was bom in Waringstown, county 
Down, Ireland, March 13, 1813. His parents v'ere 
members of the Established Church. When thirteen 
years of age he was converted, and united with the 
Wcslevans. At seventeen he was licensed as an ex- 
horter, and was ordained in Dublin June 22, 1844. In 
1849 he removed to America. After his arrival here 
he united and labored in connection with the Wesleyan 
Church for a year and a half. A vacancy taking place 
about that time on the Wauwatosa Circuit of the Wis- 
consin Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
he w r as employed as supply, and at the close of the year 
joined that conference. His appointments were as fol- 
lows: Wamvatosa, Kingston, Berlin, Plover, Brother- 
town, Utter's Corners, Footville. Sun Prairie, Weyau- 
wega, Waupaca, and Stevens’ Point. In 1863 he lo- 
cated, and lived in Appleton one year. In 1865 he 
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preached on the Hartford charge, and at the next session 
of conference was readmitted, and stationed at New 
Berlin and Oneida Indian Mission. But failing health 
again obliged his retirement from active duties, and he 
returned to Appleton. lie died in 1873. As a preacher, 
he was above mediocrity; as a man, he was esteemed 
for the purity of his character and his good common- 
sense. See Minutes of Conferences, 1874, p. 140. 

Orcagna, or L’Arcagnuolo, is the name by 
which Andrea di Cione, a celebrated old Florentine 
artist, is generally known. He was painter, sculptor, 
aud architect; was born at Florence in 1329, according 
to Vasari, or, according to other accounts, about 1315 or 
1320, and was probably first instructed in art by his 
father, Cione, who was a celebrated goldsmith ; from 
him he passed into the school of Andrea Pisano. He 
painted several works, together with his brother Ber- 
nardo, in the churches of Florence, and also in the 
Campo Santo at Pisa, where the Triumph of Death 
and the Last Judgment were by Andrea, and the Hell 
by Bernardo; the Last Judgment and the Ilell are en- 
graved by Lasinio on a single plate in his Pitture del 
Campo Santo di Pisa: Orcagna repeated them in Santa 
Croce at Florence; he had painted previously in the 
Strozzi chapel, in Santa Maria Novella, a picture of Hell 
from Dante’s Inferno , in which he introduced the por- 
traits of several of his enemies. As an architect he 
built the elegant Loggia de’ Lanzi in the Piazza Gran- 
duca at Florence, which is still in perfect condition — it 
and its sculptures are engraved by Lasinio in Miaser ini’s 
Piazza del Granduca di Firenze, coni i suoi Monumenti 
(Florence, 1830). lie built also the church of the mon- 
astery of Or’ San Michele, and designed the celebrated 
tabernacle of the Virgin of that monastery. It is a high 
Gothic pyramidal altar to the Virgin, free on all sides, 
is built of white marble, and is richly ornamented with 
figures and other sculptures. It is engraved in Richa’s 
Notizie delle Chiese di Firenze , after a drawing by An- 
drea himself. Orcagna generally signed himself painter 
upon his sculptures, and sculptor upon his pictures. He 
was also a poet. He died at Florence, according to 
Vasari, in 1389, but according to Manni in 1375. Or- 
cagna had excellent architectural taste, and has the 
credit of having been the first in those ages to adopt 
the semicircular arch in preference to the pointed; but 
to this merit, if cne, he is not entitled, though his ele- 
gant Loggia de! Lanzi may have contributed greatly 
towards the subsequent popularity of that form of the 
arch in Italy: Arnolfo di Lapo, however, and other ear- 
lier architects, used the semicircular arch. Those, says 
Lanzi. who .are fond of minute detail in minute things, 
may consult Baldinucci, Bottari, and Manni concerning 
Andrea di Cione; Rumohr, however, was the first to 
show his real name, of which Orcagna is a contraction 
— Lo Archagnuolo , Lo ’ rchagnio , Vorchagno. In paint- 
ing, Orcagna did not go beyond Giotto; in sculpture he 
was a worthy follower of the Pisani. His portrait, pub- 
lished in Vasari’s work, was taken from one of the fig- 
ures of the apostles in the above-mentioned tabernacle 
of the Virgin, which is understood to be his own. See 
Vasari, Vite de ’ Pittori , etc., and the Notes to Schorn’s 
German translation of Vasari ; Rumohr, Italienische 
Forschungen . — English Cyclop, s. v. 

Orchard is the rendering in the A. V. of D'n’nQ, 
pardes , a park or garden planted with trees (Eccles. ii. 
5; Cant, iv, 14; “forest,” Neh. ii, 8); and of olivetium 
(“orchard of olives”), an olive-yard (2 Esdr. xvi, 29). 
See Garden ; Olive-yard. 

Orchard, Nicholas, a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was born at Ilelston, county of Corn- 
wall, England, Nov. 14, 1800. He was the son of pious 
parents, and was carefully trained under the influence 
of the Wesleyans. In his sixteenth year he was con- 
verted, and joined their society. He came to this coun- 
try about 1837, and settled in Perth Amboy, New Jersey, 
where his labors as local preacher, class leader, etc., were 


highly appreciated. In 1843 he removed to Brooklyn, 
aud was soon employed by the presiding elder as pastor 
at Flatbush. The following two years he assisted on 
the Home Mission work in Brooklyn, and then, under 
the presiding elder, he ably served the societies on 
Good Ground Circuit. In 1852 he was received into 
the New York East Conference, and his successive ap- 
pointments were as follows: Southold, Farmingdale, 
Riverhead, Nortliport, Port Jefferson, Patchogue and 
Savville, Orient, Parkville, Orient, and, lastly, Bay 
Ridge and Unionville. He entered upon his last charge 
with broken health; and after a short term of labor at 
this charge was prostrated by paralysis, and died May 
27, 1874. “As a preacher and pastor he was in labors 
abundant, and more than acceptable. In every ap- 
pointment he was greatly beloved by his people, and 
men of learning held in high esteem his capabilities as 
a Bible student and a preacher. His touching appeals 
to his hearers came from the depth of a heart which 
longed for their salvation. He felt the sacredness of 
his calling, loved it, and was successful in it.” See 
Minutes of Conferences, 1875, p. 52. 

Ordeals, or Ordeal -trials, otherwise termed 
“ judgments of God ,” a pretended mode of appeal to 
God’s judgment, formerly permitted in criminal cases 
in the most civilized society of Europe. Ordeal is gen- 
erally traced to the Anglo-Saxon ordcel. Spelman de- 
rives this word from or, “magnum,” and doel, “judici- 
um,” which is also the derivation given by Ducange. 
Lye and Bosworth derive it from or, privative, “with- 
out,” and dal, “difference,” an indifferent or impartial 
judgment, a judgment without distinction of persons. 
The German word urtheil, a judgment, is intimately 
related to it. 

The earliest trace of any custom resembling the or- 
deals afterwards so largely used among the northern 
tribes of Europe maybe found in the waters of jealousy, 
which the Hebrew women, suspected of adultery, w'ere 
compelled to drink as a test of innocence (Numb. v). 
The alleged intention of it was to vindicate the truth 
when it could not in any other way be discovered, and 
to make w r ay for the execution of law. A similar trial 
for incontinence is in use among the natives of the Gold 
Coast of Africa. See Adultery. Blackstone (Comm, 
on the Laics of England , iv, ch. 27, “ Of Trial and Convic- 
tion”) says : “ The several methods of trial and convic- 
tion of offenders established by the laws of England 
were formerly more numerous than at present, through 
the superstition of our Saxon ancestors, who, like other 
northern nations, were extremely addicted to divina- 
tion, a character which Tacitus observes of the ancient 
Germans (De Mor. Germ. x). They therefore invent- 
ed a considerable number of methods of purgation, or 
trial, to preserve innocence from the danger of false 
witnesses, and in consequence of a notion that God 
would always interpose miraculously to vindicate the 
guiltless.” Throughout Europe in the dark ages the 
ordeal existed under the sanction of law and of the 
clergy. The four chief ordeals of the Middle Ages, to 
which our Saxon ancestors resorted in common with 
the rest of Europe, were: 

a. That of hot iron, which was generally applied to 
persons of quality and to ecclesiastics, the latter being 
prohibited from claiming the judicial combat (or duel) 
in person, and yet wishing to avoid the ordeals by 
water, which were considered ignoble, and reserved for 
peasants. If impeached for a single crime, a piece of 
iron was to weigh one pound; if prosecuted on several 
charges, the weight of the iron was increased in pro- 
portion. The person accused was to hold the burning 
ball of iron in his hand, and move with it to a certain 
distance, or to walk barefoot on red-hot ploughshares, 
placed about a yard from each other. If after this trial 
Ids hands and feet were uninjured, and he gave no in- 
dication of pain, he was discharged; otherwise he was 
considered guilty. In the Romish Church the accused 
was brought in after three days of fasting and prayer; 
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the priest appeared in his canonicals, taking up the ] 
iron which lay before the altar, and, repeating the hymn 
of the three Hebrews, put it into the tire. He then 
proceeded to some forms of benediction over the fire 
and iron ; after this he sprinkled the iron with holy 
water, and made the sign of the cross in the name of 
the blessed Trinity, upon which the test was applied. 
Ordinarily, the accused was to carry the hot iron over 
a space of nine feet. After this his hand was to be 
scaled up, and not inspected till the third night was 
passed; then, if it was clean, he was deemed innocent; 
but if it appeared festered on the mark of the iron, 
he was to be esteemed guilty. That species of the 
hot-iron ordeal which consisted in treading, blindfold 
and barefooted, over a certain number of red-hot plough- 
shares laid lengthwise, at unequal distances, was no un- 
common test of female chastity. Among the Greeks 
compurgation of accused persons by fire was practiced, 
as is manifest from Sophocles’s Antigone. We are in- 
formed that there were but few escapes from this judi- 
cial system among the ancients, but that in the dark 
ages the clergy frequently connived with the friends of 
the accused, and thus secured acquittal. An instance 
generally quoted is that of queen Emma, mother of 
Edward the Confessor, who, when suspected of a crim- 
inal intrigue with Alwvn, bishop of Winchester, is said 
to have triumphantly vindicated her character by walk- 
ing unhurt over red-hot ploughshares (Rudborne, 1 list. 
Maj. Winton , lib. iv, ch. i). In this connection we may 
state the scientific fact that a person may with impu- 
nity handle red-hot or even molten iron, if careful; the 
vapor actually preventing immediate contact for a few 
moments. 

b. Water-ordeal was performed either by plunging 
the bare arm up to the elbow iii boiling water, and es- 
caping unhurt thereby, or by easting the person sus- 
pected into a river or pond of cold water, and if he 
floated therein without any action of swimming, it was 
deemed an evidence of his guilt, but if he sank he was 
acquitted. In this trial by water, after the three days’ 
fast and other preliminaries, the accused drank a por- 
tion of holy water, the priest pronouncing an impreca- 
tion against him in case he were guilty; then the water 
into which he was to be thrown was exorcised in the 
following manner : “ By the name of the Father and of 
the Son and of the Holy Ghost, and by the Christianity 
whose name thou bearest, and by the baptism in which 
thou wert born again, and by all the blessed relics of 
the saints of God that are preserved in this church, I 
conjure thee come not unto this altar, nor eat of this 
body of Christ, if thou beest guilty in the things that 
are laid to thy charge ; but if thou beest innocent there- 
in, come, brother, and come freely.” After the exor- 
cism the accused was undressed, ordered to kiss the 
Gospels and the cross, and sprinkled with holy water, 
and then, all persons present fasting, the accused under- 
went the trial. At the close of the adjuration holy water 
was tasted by all present, and the chamber sprinkled 
with it. 

c. The corsned , or morsel of execration ; this was a 
piece of bread or cheese, about an ounce in weight, 
which was consecrated in a peculiar form, in which the 
Almighty was called upon, and it was prayed that the 
bread might cause convulsions and paleness, and find 
no passage, if the man were really guilty, but might 
turn to health and nourishment if he were innocent. 
The corsned was then given to the suspected person, 
who received the holy sacrament at the same time: if 
indeed, as some have suspected, the corsned was not 
the sacramental bread itself. It is said that Godwin, 
carl of Kent, in the reign of king Edward the Confessor, 
on taking his oath that he had not caused the death of 
the king’s brother, appealed to his corsned, “per bue- 
cellam degluticndam abjuravit” (lngulphus), which 
stuck in his throat and killed him. 

Other kinds of ordeal were practiced in particular cir- 
cumstances in different parts of Europe. In the ordeal of 


j the bier , a supposed murderer was required to touch the 
body of the murdered person, and pronounced guilty if 
the blood flowed from his wounds. The ordeal of the 
Eucharist (Judicium Eucharistue, or Purgatio per Eu- 
charist iam) especially was in use among the clergy: the 
accused party took the sacrament in attestation of in- 
nocence, it being believed that, if guilty, he would be 
immediately visited with divine punishment for the 
sacrilege by its choking him : it was a variety of the cors- 
ned. The trial of the cross ( Examen s. Experimentum 
s. Judicium crueis) consisted in the accused being made 
to hold up his arms horizontally in the form of a cross. 
In cases of difficulty, the one who held out longest was 
deemed to be in the right. The form of trial is thus 
described by Dr. Mackay in his Memoirs of Extraor- 
dinary Popular Delusions: “When a person accused 
of any crime had declared his innocence upon oath, and 
appealed to the cross for its judgment in his favor, he 
was brought into the church before the altar. The 
priests previously prepared two sticks exactly like one 
another, upon one of which was carved a figure of the 
cross. They were both wrapped up, with great care and 
many ceremonies, in a quantity of fine wool, and laid 
upon the altar or on the relics of the saints. A solemn 
prayer was then offered up to God that he would be 
pleased to discover, by the judgment of his holy cross, 
whether the accused person were innocent or guilty. 
A priest then approached the altar and took up one of 
the sticks, and the assistants unswathed it reverently. 
If it was marked with the cross, the accused person was 
innocent; if unmarked, he was guilty. It would be un- 
just to assert that the judgments thus delivered were, 
in all eases, erroneous; and it would be absurd to be- 
lieve that they were left altogether to chance. Many 
true judgments were doubtless given, and, in all prob- 
ability, most wittingly, for we cannot but believe 
that the priests endeavored beforehand to convince 
themselves, by secret inquiry and a strict examination 
of the circumstances, whether the appellant were inno- 
cent or guilty, and that they took up the crossed or un- 
crossed stick accordingly. Although to all other ob- 
servers the sticks, as enfolded in the wool, might ap- 
pear exactly similar, those who unwrapped them could, 
without any difficulty, tell the one from the other.” This 
ordeal was abolished by Louis le Debonnaire in A.D. 816, 
on the ground that it betrayed irreverence towards the 
mystery of the cross. Another very common ordeal 
was that by lot , dependent on the throw of a pair of 
dice, one marked with a cross, the other plain. Another 
very frequent ordeal was that of single combats or duels. 
It is unlike any other ordeal practiced, for the result de- 
pended altogether on the personal strength or courage 
of the accused. 

The ordeals of water and iron are first mentioned 
in the 77th law of Ina (Wilkins, Leg. A nglo-Sax. p. 
27). See also the laws of Athelstan, Edward the Con- 
fessor, and the Conqueror (ibid. p. 198, 229). In the 
Domesday Survey the readiness of claimants to prove 
their title to land by ordeal or in battle occurs in a great 
variety of instances, as among the lands belonging 
to the monastery of Ely, at a place then called Hiote- 
storp, in Norfolk: “Hanc terram calumpniatnr esse 
liberam Vichetel homo Ilermeri quocunque modo ju- 
dieetur, vel hello vel juditio” ( Domesd . tom. ii, fol. 212; 
see other instances, ibid. lbl. 110 b, 137, 162, 166, 172 b, 
193, 208, 277 b, 332). The ordeal of hot iron is the 
only ordeal of the Domesday Surrey. The reason for 
this is given by Glanvillc (Tract, de Leg. et Consuct. 
Regni Anglia, lib. xiv, ch. i) : “In such a case the ac- 
cused is bound to clear himself by the judgment of 
God, namely, by hot iron, or by water, according to 
the difference of rank— that is, by hot iron if he should 
be a free man, and by water if he should be a villain” 
(si fuerit rusticus). Eadraer (I List. Xovor. p. 48) speaks 
of no fewer than fifty persons of Saxon origin who, in 
the reign of William Rufus, being accused of killing 
the king’s stags, were at one time sentenced to the fire- 
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ordeal. It is probable that the trial by ordeal was not 
discontinued in England by any positive law or ordi- 
nance, although Sir E. Coke (9 Rep. 32), and after 
him Blackstone (4 Comm. p. 345), have expressed an 
opinion that it was finally abolished by an act of Parlia- 
ment, or rather an order of the king in council, in the 
3d Henry III (1219). This order is to be found in ISy- 
mer, Feeder a, i, 228; Spclman, Glossary, s. v. “Judici- 
um Dei and in Selden, Notes to Eadmer. Spelman, 
however, thinks that it was merely a temporary law, 
without any general or permanent operation, and that 
the trial by ordeal continued to a later period. This 
opinion seems confirmed by a reference in the Cal. Rot. 
Pat. p. 15, to another order in council in the 14th Henry 
III, “ De justitia facienda loco ignis et aqua?.” As how- 
ever it is only mentioned as a former custom, and not 
as an existing institution, by Bracton (lib. iii, ch. xvi), 
who wrote at the end of the reign of Henry III or the 
beginning of that of Edward I, it is probable that, in 
consequence of the judgments of the councils and the 
interference of the clergy, the trial by ordeal fell into 
disuse about the middle of the 13th century; but this 
was long after it had disappeared from the judicial sys- 
tems of most other European nations. 

Efforts for the suppression of trial by ordeal were 
made as early as the beginning of the 1 1th century by 
influential members of the clergy, but the custom, 
deeply rooted in antiquity, was not to be subverted at 
a blow. Conspicuous in this movement was the zeal- 
ous Agobard of Lyons, in his treatise Contra Judicium 
Dei. Pope Stephen VI (cir. 886) condemned both fire 
and water ordeals. He adds, “ Spontanea enim confes- 
sione vel testium approbatione pnblicata delicta . . . 
commissa sunt regiraini nostro judicare : occulta vero 
et incognita illi sunt relinquenda, qui solus novit corda 
filiorum hominura” (Mansi, xviii, 25). On the other 
hand, the judicium aquae frigulie et ealidee was de- 
fended even by Hincmar of Iiheims (Opp. ii, 667). 
In Scotland, in 1180, we find David 1 enacting, in one 
of the assemblies of the frank tenantry of the kingdom, 
which were the germ of parliaments, that no one was 
to hold an ordinary court of justice, or a court of ordeal, 
whether of battle, iron, or water, except in presence of 
the sheriff or one of his sergeants; though if that of- 
ficial failed to attend after being duly summoned, the 
court might be held in his absence. The first step to- 
wards the abolition of this form of trial in Saxon and 
Celtic countries seems to have been the substitution of 
compurgation by witnesses for compurgation by ordeal. 
The near relatives of an accused party were expected 
to come forward to swear to his innocence. The num- 
ber of compurgators varied, according to the impor- 
tance of the ease ; and judgment went against the party 
whose kin refused to come forward, or who failed to ob- 
tain the necessary number of compurgators. To repel 
an accusation, it was often held necessary to have double 
the number of compurgators who supported it, till at 
length the most numerous body of compurgators carried 
the day. It is remarkable that “proof by duel,” which 
was abolished in Scandinavia by the introduction of 
Christianity, maintained its ground in England for cen- 
turies (Worsaa?, p. 167). It was also called the wager 
of battle , and was a natural accompaniment of a state of 
society which allowed men to take the law into their 
own hands. The challenger faced the west, the chal- 
lenged person the east ; the defeated party, if he craved 
his life, was allowed to live as a “ recreant;” that is, on 
retracting the perjury which he had sworn to. The 
Council of Valence (855) strongly denounced it, under 
pain of excommunication (can. xii), which incapacita- 
ted the subject of it for performing any civil function. 
Yet, down to the very days of the Deformation, all 
through Europe, instances of trial by ordeal are en- 
countered. Thus as late as 1498 we find the truth of 
Savonarola’s doctrine put to the test by a challenge, be- 
tween one of his disciples and a Franciscan friar, to 
walk through a burning pile. 


Heathen Ordeals. — Among modern heathen nations 
we find the ordeal not unfrequently in practice. Thus 
in Siam, besides the usual methods of fire and water 
ordeal, both parties are sometimes exposed to the 
fury of a tiger set upon them; and if the beast 
spares either, that person is accounted innocent; if 
neither, both are held to be guilty; but if he spares 
both, the trial is incomplete, and they proceed to a 
more certain criterion (Mod. Univ. IHst. vii, 266). 
The Asiatic Researches (i, 389-404 [Calcutta, 1788, 
4to]) contain a memoir on the trials by ordeal among 
the Hindus, by Ali Ibrahim Khan, chief magistrate 
of Benares, communicated by Warren Hastings, Esq., 
nine in number: 1, by the balance; 2, by fire; 3, 
by water; 4, by two sorts of poison; 5, by Cosha, in 
which the accused drinks of water in which the im- 
ages of the sun and other deities have been washed; 
6, by chewing rice ; 7, by hot oil ; 8, by hot iron ; 9, by 
Dharmach, in which an image named Dharma, or the 
genius of justice, made of silver, and another of an an- 
tagonist genius, Adharma, made of clay or iron, or those 
figures painted respectively on white and black cloth, 
are thrown into a large jar, from which the accused is 
instructed to draw at hazard. 

The trial by ordeal seems to be prevalent throughout 
Africa too. “When a man,” says Dr. Livingstone, 
“suspects that any of his wives have bewitched him, 
he sends for the witch-doctor, and all the wives go 
forth into the field, and remain fasting till that per- 
son has made an infusion of the plant called *goho.' 
They all drink it, each one holding up her hand to 
heaven in attestation of her innocency. Those who 
vomit it are considered innocent, while those whom it 
purges are pronounced guilty, and are put to death by 
burning. The innocent return to their homes, and 
slaughter a cock as a thank-offering to their guardian 
spirits. The practice of ordeal is common among all 
the negro nations north of the Zambesi.” The women 
themselves eagerly desire the test on the slightest 
provocation; each is conscious of her own innocence, 
and has the fullest faith in the muavi (the ordeal) 
clearing all but the guilty. There are varieties of pro- 
cedure among the different tribes. The Barotse pour 
the medicine down the throat of a cock or dog, and 
judge of the innocence or guilt of the person accused 
by the vomiting or purging of the animal. 

Among the natives of Northern Guinea this species 
of ordeal is in use for the detection of witchcraft. It 
goes by the name of the red-water ordeal , the red-w ater 
used for this purpose being a decoction made from the 
inner bark of a large forest tree of the mimosa family. 
The mode in which this ordeal is practiced is thus de- 
scribed by Mr. Wilson: “A good deal of ceremony is 
used in connection with the administration of the or- 
deal; the people who assemble to see it administered 
form themselves into a circle, and the pots containing 
the liquid arc placed in the centre of the enclosed space. 
The accused then comes forward, having the scantiest 
apparel, but with a cord of palm-leaves bound around 
his waist, and seats himself in the centre of the circle. 
After his accusation is announced, he makes a formal 
acknowledgment of all the evil deeds of his past life, 
then invokes the name of God three times, and impre- 
cates his wrath in case he is guilty of the particular 
crime laid to his charge. He then steps forward and 
drinks freely of the red-water. If it nauseates and 
causes him to vomit freely, he suffers no serious injury, 
and is at once pronounced innocent. If, on the other 
hand, it causes vertigo, and he loses his self-control, 
it is regarded as evidence of his guilt, and then all sorts 
of indignities and cruelties are practiced upon him. 
A general howl of indignation rises from the spectators. 
Children and others are encouraged to hoot at him, 
pelt him with stones, spit upon him, and in many in- 
stances he is seized by the heels and dragged through 
the bushes and over rocky places until his body is 
shamefully lacerated and life becomes extinct. Even 
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his own kindred are required to take part in these cruel 
indignities, and no outward manifestation of grief is 
allowed in behalf of a man who has been guilty of so 
odious a crime. On the other hand, if he escapes with- 
out injury, his character is thoroughly purified, and he 
stands on a better footing in society than he did before 
he submitted to the ordeal. After a few days, he is 
decked out in his best robes, and, accompanied by a 
large train of friends, he enjoys a sort of triumphal pro- 
cession through the town where he lives, receives the 
congratulations of his friends and the community in 
general, and not unfrequently presents are sent to him 
by friends from neighboring villages. After all this is 
over, he assembles the principal men of the town, and 
arraigns his accusers before them, who, in their turn, 
must submit to the same ordeal, or pay a large fine to 
the man whom they attempted to injure.” A similar 
process is followed in Southern Guinea for the detection 
of witchcraft. At the Gabun the root used is called 
nkazya . See Grimm, Deutsche Rechts- A Uerthumer ; 
Pierer, Universal- Encyklop . art. Gottesurtheil ; Penny 
Cyclop . s. v. ; Farrar, Eccles . Diet. s. v. ; Eadie, Eccles. 
Cyclop, s. v. ; Hardwick, Middle Ages; Lea, Studies 
in Church 1 list. p. 164; and his Superstition (see In- 
dex); Eclectic Magazine , July, 1876, art. vii, by E. B. 
Tyler. 

Order, a word synonymous with method, is applied 
to any methodical or regular process of performing a 
thing. 

1. Nothing can be more beautiful in religion and 
morals than order. The neglect of it exposes us to the 
inroads of vice, and often brings upon us the most per- 
plexing events. Whether we consider it in reference 
to ourselves, our families, or the Church, it is of the 
greatest importance. (1.) As to ourselves, order should 
be attended to as respects our principles (lleb. xiii, 9; 
James i, 8), our tempers (Prov. xvii, 14 ; Ephes. iv, 31), 
our conversation (Col. iv, 6), our business (Prov. xxii, 
29), our time (Psa. xc, 12; Eccles. iii, 1), our recrea- 
tions, and our general conduct (Phil, i, 27 ; 2 Pet. i, 5), 
etc. (2.) As regards our families, there should be or- 
der as to the economy or management of their concerns 
(Matt, xii, 25), as to devotion, and the time of it (Josh, 
xxiv, 15), as to the instruction thereof (Ephes. vi, 1 ; 


Gen. xviii, 19; 2 Tim. i, 5). (3.) In respect to the 

Church, order should be observed as to the admission 
of members (2 Cor. vi, 15), as to the administration of 
its ordinances (1 Cor. xiv, 33, 40), as to the attendance 
on its worship (Psa. xxvii, 4), as to our behavior there- 
in (Col. i, 10; Matt, v, 16). To excite us to the prac- 
tice of this duty, we should consider that God is a God 
of order (1 Cor. xiv, 33); his works are all in the ex- 
actest order (Ephes. i, 11 ; Psa. civ, 25; Eccles. iii, 11); 
heaven is a place of order (Rev. vii, 9). Jesus Christ 
was a most beautiful example of regularity. The ad- 
vantages of order are numerous. “The observance of 
it,” says Dr. Blair, “serves to correct that negligence 
which makes us omit some duties, and that hurry and 
precipitancy which makes us perform others imperfect- 
ly. Our attention is thereby directed to its proper ob- 
jects. • We follow the straight path which Providence 
has pointed out to us, in the course of which all the 
varied business of life presents itself regularly to us on 
every side” (Serm. ii, 23). 

Philosophers lay great stress on man's right compre- 
hension of order. They teach that while other beings 
tend blindly towards it, man knows the end of his be- 
ing, and the place he holds in the scheme of the uni- 
verse, and can freely and intelligently endeavor to re- 
alize that universal order of which he is an exponent 
or constituent. “There is one parent virtue, the uni- 
versal virtue, the virtue which renders us just and per- 
fect, the virtue which will one day render us happy. 
It is the only virtue. It is the love of the universal 
order as it eternally existed in the divine reason, where 
every created reason contemplates it. The love of order 
is the whole of virtue, and conformity to order consti- 
tutes the morality of actions.” Such is the theory of 
Malebranche ( Trait e de Morale'), and more recently of 
Jouffrov. In like manner, science, in all its discoveries, 
tends to the discovery of universal order. Art also, in 
its highest attainments, is only realizing the truth of 
nature; so that the true, the beautiful, and the good 
ultimately resolve themselves into the idea of order. 
For order is the intelligent arrangement of means to 
accomplish an end, the harmonious relation established 
between the parts for the good of the whole. The 
primitive belief that there is order in nature is thq 
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ground of all experience. In this belief we confidently 
anticipate that the same causes, operating in the same 
circumstances, will produce the same effects. This 
may be resolved into a higher belief in the wisdom of 
an infinitely perfect being who orders all things. See 
Krauth’s Fleming, Vocabulary of Philosophy , s. v. 

2. The word order is also used to designate the rules 
or laws of a monastic institution; and in a secondary 
sense, the several monastics living under the same rule 
or order. Thus the Order of Cluyni signifies literally 
the new rule of discipline prescribed by Odo to the 
Benedictines already assembled in the monastery of 
Clugni ; but secondarily, and in the more popular sense, 
the great body of monastic institutions, wherever estab- 
lished, who voluntarily subjected themselves to the same 
rule. See, however, Orders, Religious. 

3. In Classic Architecture the word order is used as 
synonymous with ordonnance, and comprises the col- 
umn with its base and capital and the entablature. 
There are five orders : (1) Tuscan, (2) Doric, (3) Ionic, 
(4) Corinthian, (5) Composite. The first and fifth are 
Roman orders, and are simply modifications of the oth- 
ers. The remaining three are the Greek orders. 

a. Of the Tuscan order little can be said, there being 
no regular example of it among the remains of antiqui- 
ty. The best masters of classic architecture have failed 
to furnish the needed information. Piranesi has given 
a drawing of a Tuscan base, but of what date is uncer- 
tain ; Vitruvius, in an indistinct manner, has mentioned 
the general proportions, but through his whole book 
does not refer to one structure of this order. See Tus- 
cans. 

b. The Doric Order is the oldest and simplest of the 
three orders used by the Greeks, but it is ranked as the 
second of the five orders adopted by the Romans. The 
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shaft of the column has twenty Hidings, which are sep- 
arated by a sharp edge, and not by a fillet as in the 
other orders, and they are less than a semicircle in 
depth; the moulding below the abacus of the capital is 
an ovolo; the architrave of the entablature is surmount- 
ed with a plain fillet called the tenia ; the frieze is or- 
namented by flat projections, with three channels cut in 
each, which are called triglyphs; the spaces between 
these arc called metopes ; under the triglyphs and be- 
low the tenia of the architrave are placed small drops, 
or guttas; along the top of the frieze runs a broad fillet, 
called the capital of the triglyphs; the soffit of the cor- 
nice has broad and shallow blocks worked on it called 
mutnles, one of which is placed over each metope and 
each triglvph ; on the under surface are several rows of 
guttie or drops. In these respects the order as worked 
both by the Greeks and Romans is identical; but in 
other points there is considerable difference. In the 
pure Grecian examples the column has no base, and its 
height rises from about four to six and a half diameters; 


the capital has a perfectly plain square abacus, and the 
ovolo is but little if at all curved in section, except at 
the top, where it is quirked under the abacus; under 
the ovolo are a few plain fillets and small channels, and 
a short distance below them a deep narrow channel is 
cut in the shaft : the flutes of the shaft arc continued up 
to the fillets under the ovolo. In the Roman Doric the 



shaft is usually seven diameters high, and generally has 
a base, sometimes the Attic and sometimes that which 
is peculiar to the order, consisting of a plinth and torus 
with an astragal above it; the capital has a small 
moulding round the top of the abacus, and the ovolo is 
in section a quarter circle, and is not quirked; under 
the ovolo are two or three small fillets, and below them 
a collarino or neck. According to the Roman method 
of working this order, the triglvphs at the angles of 
buildings must be placed over the centre of the column, 
and the metopes must be exact squares. Sometimes 
the mutulcs are omitted, and a row of dentels is worked 
under the cornice. 

c. The Ionic Order. The most distinguishing feature 
of this order is the capital, which is ornamented with 
four spiral projections called volutes; these arc arranged, 



in the Greek examples, and the best of the Roman, so 
as to exhibit a flat face on the two opposite sides of the 
capital, but in later works they have been made to 
spring out of the mouldings under the angles of the 
abacus, so as to render the four faces of the capital uni- 
form, the sides of the abacus being worked hollow like 
the Corinthian ; the principal moulding is an ovolo, or 
echinus, which is overhung by the volutes, and is almost 
invariably carved; sometimes also other enrichments 
are introduced upon the capital: in some of the Greek 
examples there is a collarino, or necking, below the 
echinus ornamented with leaves and flowers. The 
shaft varies from eight and a quarter to about nine and 
a half diameters in height ; it is sometimes plain, and 
sometimes fluted with twenty- four flutes, which are 
separated from each other by small fillets. The bases 
used with this order are principally varieties of the 
Attic base, but another of a peculiar character is found 
in some of the Asiatic examples, the lower mouldings 
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of which consist of two scotne, separated by small fillets 
and beads, above which is a large and prominent torus. 
The members of the entablature in good ancient exam- 
ples are sometimes perfectly plain, and sometimes en- 
riched, especially the bed -mouldings of the cornice, 
which are frequently cut with a row of dentels. In 



Roman Ionic. 


modem or Italian architecture, the simplicity of the 
ancient entablature has been considerably departed 
from, and the cornice is not unfrequently worked with 
modillions in addition to dentels. 

d. The Corinthian Order is the lightest and most or- 
namental of the three orders used by the Greeks. “The 
capital.” says Hickman, “is the great distinction of this 
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order; its height is more than a diameter, and consists 
of an astragal, fillet, and apophyges, all of which arc 
measured with the shaft, then a bell and horned abacus. 
The bell is set round with two rows of leaves, eight in 
each row, and a third row of leaves supports eight small 
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open volutes, four of which are under the four horns of 
the abacus, and the other four, which are sometimes 
interw'oven, arc under the central recessed part of the 
abacus, and have over them a flower or other orna- 
ment. These volutes spring out of small twdsted husks, 
placed between the leaves of the second row’, and are 
called caulicolcs. The abacus consists of an ovolo, fillet, 
and cavctto, like the modern Iouic. There are various 
modes of indenting the leaves, which are called from 
these variations acanthus, olive, etc. The column, in- 
cluding the base of half a diameter, and the capital, is 
about ten diameters high.” The base w hich is consid- 
ered to belong to this order resembles the Attic, with 
two scotiai between the tori, which are separated by 
two astragals; the Attic base is frequently used, and 
other varieties sometimes occur. The entablature of 
this order is often very highly enriched, the flat sur- 
faces as well as the mouldings being sculptured with 
a great variety of delicate ornaments. The architrave 
is generally formed into two or three faces or facias; the 
frieze in the best examples is flat, and is sometimes 
united to the upper fillet of the architrave by an 
apophvge ; the cornice has both modillions and dentels. 

e. The Composite Order , called also Roman , being in- 
vented by that people, and composed of the Ionic graft- 
ed upon the Corinthian, is of the same proportion as the 
Corinthian, and retains the same general character, w ith 
the exception of the capital, in which the Ionic volutes 
and echinus are substituted for the Corinthian caulicole 
and scrolls. It is one of the five orders of classic archi- 
tecture, when five are admitted; but modern architects 
allow of only three, considering the Tuscan and the 
Composite as merely varieties of the Doric and Corin- 
thian. See Parker, Glossary of Architecture, s. v. ; 
Elmc, Diet, of the Fine Arts , s. v. Sec Architecture. 

Ordericus Yitalis, a noted mediaeval English ec- 
clesiastical historian, w’as born at Attingesham, now 
Atcham, near Shrewsbury, in 1075. 1 1 is parents were of 
Norman descent, and belonged to the nobility. But few 
particulars are extant regarding the life of Ordericus. 
From incidental notes in his own writings it appears 
that he w r as sent to France in his infancy, and there placed 
under monastic instruction. His first French home w f as 
in the abbey of Ouche, at Lisicux, in Normandy. In 
1086 he received the tonsure, and changed his English 
name of Ordericus for that of Vital is, using only the 
latter name himself; but custom has joined the two in 
w riting of him. He devoted himself to study, and did 
not take priest’s orders till 1107. lie never quit the 
convent but three times: he once attended a chapter 
of the order; once went to England, visiting Worces- 
ter and Croyland ; and once u’ent to Cambray — the last 
tw’o visits being apparently for the purpose of procuring 
materials for his work, Historia Ecclesiastica . This 
history, which consists of thirteen volumes, is brought 
down to 1141, in which year, or the succeeding one, it 
is most probable that Ordericus Vital is died. The Ec- 
clesiastical History begins with the birth of Christ, and 
gives in two books a rapid summary, not always cor- 
rect, of the succession of the Roman emperors and popes. 
These tw r o books w’ere an after-thought, and are of no 
great value. It is with the third book that the interest 
of the work commences. The early history of the duke- 
dom of Normandy, with the collateral relations of France 
and Brittany, arc given in minute detail. Then follows 
the narrative of the conquest of England. But bv far 
the most valuable portion of the work is the last half 
of it, treating of the events of which Ordericus was a 
contemporary observer. The first edition of the Ilisto- 
ria Ecclesiastica was published by Duchesne, in his 
Hist. Norm. Script. Antiq. (Paris, 1619, fob). It has 
also been printed by the French Historical Society 
(1840, 2 vols.), and was translated into French by Dubois 
(1825-27,4 vols.). An English translation was prepared 
and brought out by Forester in Bohn’s Antiquarian Li- 
brary (Loud. 1853-54, 4 vols. P2mo). To the French 
edition of 1825-27 M. Guizot wrote an introduction, in 
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which he says of the work : “ No book contains so much 
and such valuable information on the history of the 11th 
and 12th centuries; on the political state, both civil and 
religious, of society in the west of Europe ; and on the 
manners of the times, whether feudal, monastic, or popu- 
lar.' 7 Sec Piper, Monumental-Tkeologie, § 114; Wright, 
Biofj. Lit. (A.-N. Period) p. 1 1 1 sq. : Allibone, Diet, of 
Brit, and Amer. Authors, s. v.; Lappenberg, Geseh. von 
England, ii, 378-393; Cave, Hist. Lit. ii, 220; Gudin, 
Comment, de Script. Eccles. ii, 209; and the sketches 
prefaced to the different editions of his works. 

Orders, Holy, is an expression used to denote the 
sacred character or position peculiar to ministers of the 
Christian religion, and to which they are admitted at 
the time of their ordination. Sec Ordination. The 
following is the prelatical view of the subject: “It is 
evident unto all men diligently reading the Holy Script- 
ures and ancient authors that from the apostles’ time 
there have been these orders of ministers in Christ’s 
Church — bishops, priests, and deacons; which offices 
were evermore had in such reverend estimation that 
no man might presume to execute any of them except 
he were first called, tried, examined, and known to 
have such qualities as are requisite for the same; and 
also by public prayer, with imposition of hands, were 
approved and admitted thereunto by lawful author- 
ity” (Preface to the English Ordinal). In the ancient 
Church the (three) orders of ministry established by 
Christ and his apostles universally prevailed. But 
along with them there were gradually introduced into 
most of the churches other ecclesiastical persons of in- 
ferior rank, who were allowed to take part in the min- 
istrations of religion. The three belong to the sacred, 
or major orders; the others to the petty, or minor or- 
ders, the number of which varies in the different 
churches, and even at times in the same Church. In 
the Bomisli Church there are seven orders, including, 
in addition to the three sacred orders, doorkeeper, ex- 
orcist, reader, and acolyth. All these the Council of 
Trent enjoins to be received and believed on pain of 
anathema. The priesthood is the principal order, and 
is supposed to impress an indelible character on those 
who receive it. The origin of the inferior orders is ob- 
scure, and they are not mentioned before the days of 
Cyprian and of Tertullian; and, indeed, although some 
modern Komanists count five (including subdeacons), 
and sometimes have assigned mystical reasons for so 
doing, the number varied in different periods. The re- 
puted Ignatius ( Ep . ad Antioch. 12) excludes acolyths, 
and yet, by adding singers and copiatm, swells the list 
to six; the constitutions bearing the name of Clemens 
Bomanus (iii, 11) count but four — subdeacons, readers, 
singers, and doorkeepers. The Apostolical Canons, as 
they are called (lxix), name only the first three; and, 
in a word, the number five is perhaps less selected than 
any other by the majority of ancient Church writers, 
whether authentic or pseudonymous. Their use in 
early times was to form a nursery for the regular 
clergy, and to assist in the performance of certain lower 
and ordinary offices, to which laymen, if authorized by 
the bishop, were equally competent. More than one 
council, indeed, prohibited those who had once em- 
barked even in this inferior ministry from returning to 
secular employments; nevertheless they were esteemed 
insacrati by the ancient canons. They did not receive 
any ordination at the altar, nor, for the most part, any 
imposition of hands. By the fifth canon of the fourth 
Council of Carthage, subdeacons, on their appointment, 
were to receive an empty cup from the hands of the 
bishop, and a ewer and towel from the archdeacon — a 
ceremony implying their duties, namely, the prepara- 
tion of the sacred utensils for the service of the altar. 
But they were not allowed in any way to minister at 
the altar, to step within its rails, nor even to place the 
holy vessels upon it. So the duties of the acolyths 
were symbolized when the archdeacon presented them 
with a taper in a candlestick and an empty pitcher: 
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they were to light the eandles in the church, and to 
supply wine for the Eucharist. Concerning the duty 
of the exorcists, from the obscurity attaching to the 
history of the euergumens intrusted to their care, it is 
difficult to speak with certainty; it is thought that pe- 
culiar sanctity and especial reservation must have been 
required in persons who were to exercise so important 
a gift as the adjuration of evil spirits. Neverthe- 
less, some of the occupations of the exorcists, as no- 
ticed by the ninetieth canon of the fifth Council of Car- 
thage, belong rather to inferior keepers than to spirit- 
ual guardians of the diemoniacs. Thus, although at 
times in which the Church was not assembled they 
were enjoiued to pray over their unhappy charges, they 
were also to take heed that they were busied in whole- 
some exercises, such as sweeping the church pavement, 
etc., by which idleness might be banished, and the 
tempter thereby be deprived of favorable opportunities 
for assault. They were also to look after the daily 
meals of their patients. The bishop, on their appoint- 
ment, presented them with a book containing the forms 
of exorcising. The readers, as their name implies, read 
the Scriptures publicly, not, however, at the bema of 
the altar, but at the pulpitum in the body of the church ; 
and the bishop’s words, upon placing in their hands the 
Bible, by which he conferred the privilege, sufficiently 
denote their separation from the regular clergy: “Ac- 
cipe, et esto lector verbi Dei, habit urus, si fideliter et uti- 
liter impleveris officium, partem cum eis qui Verbum Dei 
ministraverunt” (IV Cone. Carth. c. viii). To the os - 
tiarii the bishops delivered the keys of the church; 
and they appear to have had about as much claim to 
the spiritual gifts conferred by ordination on the regu- 
lar ministry as is possessed by the beadle or pew-open- 
ers of a modern chapel. Besides them, at different pe- 
riods of ecclesiastical history, we read of psalmistce, or 
singers, sometimes called vnofioXtic, because as pre- 
centors they prompted and suggested the musical parts 
of the service to the remainder of the congregation ; 
of copiatce (KOTuaaQai, to labor), or fossa Hi, who looked 
after funerals, and seem to have united in one the func- 
tions both of a sexton and an undertaker; and of para - 
bolani, who undertook the dangerous work (7 Tapdj3oXov 
ipyor) of attending the sick. 

The Church of England declines admitting orders 
as a sacrament, for the reasons stated in her twenty- 
fifth article: “For that they have not like nature of 
sacraments with baptism and the Lord’s Supper, for 
that they have not any visible sign or ceremony or- 
dained of God.” The doctrine of the Church of Borne 
on the subject of orders is thus given : 

“Canon I. If any one shall say that there is not in the 
New Testament a visible and external priesthood, or that 
there is not any power of consecrating and offering the 
true body and blood of the Lord, and of remitting and re- 
taining sins, but only an office and bare miuistry of preach- 
ing the Gospel ; or that those who do uot preach are not 
priests at all : let him be anathema. Canon II. If auy one 
shall say that, besides the priesthood, there are not in the 
Catholic Church other orders, both greater and lesser, by 
which, as by certaiu steps, advance is made unto the 
priesthood: let him be anathema. Canon 111. If any one 
shall sny that orders or sacred ordination is uot truly and 
properly a sacrament instituted by Christ the Lord ; or 
that it is a certain human figment devised by men un- 
skilled in ecclesiastical matters: or that it is only a cer- 
taiu kind for chousing ministers of the Word of God and 
of the sacraments: let him be anathema. Canon IV. If 
any one shall say that by sacred ordination the Holy 
Ghost is not given : and that the bishops do therefore 
vainly say, Receive ye the Holt/ Ghost; or that a character 
is not thereby imprinted; or that he who has once beeu 
a priest can again become a layman: let him he auath- 
ema.” 

In all episcopal churches, including under that gen- 
eral description the Church of England, the Protestant 
Episcopal, Methodist Episcopal, and Bomisli churches, 
three ranks of clergy are recognised : the bishop (q.v.), 
the priest or presbyter or pastor (q.v.), and the deacon 
(q. v.). The various higher officials in the episcopal 
churches — archbishop, primate, metropolitan, etc. — all 
belong to the order of bishop; and the lower officials — 
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curate, rector, parson, etc. — all belong to the order of 
priests or presbyters. The lion-episcopal churches, i. e. 
the Presbyterians, Congregationalists, Baptists, some Lu- 
therans, and others, recognise only one order, the pres- 
by terate, no other officers being considered ministers, al- 
though lay elders and deacons are sometimes set apart 
by the imposition of hands. In no Reformed Church are 
there more than three orders — bishops, priests, and dea- 
cons. In the primitive Church the word ordo simply de- 
noted the distinction between the clergy and the laity, 
the former being the ordo eeclesiasticus. See Ordo. 

Different opinions prevail as to the source whence the 
authority of Holy Orders is derived. Some, who hold 
there is in lloly Orders a sacramental virtue which is 
indispensable for all the Christian ordinances and means 
of grace, maintain also that this virtue is inherent in- 
defcasibly in each individual, who (according to this 
system) lias derived it in no degree from anv particular 
community , but solely from the bishop whose hands 
were laid on him; who derived his power to administer 
this sacrament altogether from consecration by another 
bishop, not necessarily a member of the same particular 
Church, but obtaining his power again from another; 
and so on, up to the apostolic times; a system, this, it 
will be seen, which makes the Church a sort of append- 
age to the priesthood, not the ministry to the Church. 
The opponents of this system consider that it is an er- 
ror to make the authority of a Church emanate from 
that of its ministers; and place the title of the latter on 
the secure basis of a clear sanction given, once for all, 
to every regularly appointed minister of any Christian 
community constituted on Gospel principles, instead of 
being made to depend on a long chain, the soundness 
of many of whose links cannot be ascertained. — Farrar, 
Eccles. Diet s. v. ; Eadie, Eccles. Cyclop, s. v. ; Eden, Ch. 
Diet. s. v. ; Watson, Bible Diet. s. v. ; Hook, Ch. Diet. 
s. v'. ; Buck, Ch. Diet. s. v. See also Bergier, Diet, de 
Theoloyie, s. v. ; Watson, Institutes , ii, 572-575; II a- 
genbach, Hist, of Doctrines; Siegel, Christliehe Alter - 
thinner ; M'Elhinney, Doct. of the Ch. p. 192-194, 201 ; 
Palmer, Orig. Lit. ii, 249, 257, 258 ; Walcott, Sacred *1 r- 
chceol. s. v.; Burnet, Articles of the Ch. of England; 
Coleman, A ncient Christianity , p. 102 ; and his Ritualism 
and Prelacy , p. 153 ; Willett, Synop. Pap. s. v. ; Proctor, 
Commentary on the Book of Common Prayer; Calvin, 
Institutes; Princet. Rev. xv, 814; and the literature in 
Malcom, Theol. Index , s. v. See Office; Ordina- 
tion; Prelacy. 

Orders, Religious, are conventual communities 
comprehended under one rule, subject to one superior, 
and wearing the same dress. Religious orders may be 
reduced to five kinds, viz. monks, canons, knights, men- 
dicants, and regular clerks. They are, however, gener- 
ally classified simply as monastic, military, and mendi- 
cant. White order denotes the order of regular canons 
of St. Augustine. Black order denotes the order of St. 
Benedict. Religious military orders are those insti- 
tuted in defence of the faith, privileged to say mass, 
prohibited from marriage, etc. 

The earliest comprehension of monastic societies un- 
der one rule was effected by St. Basil, archbishop of 
Clwarea, who united the hermits and coenobites in his 
diocese, and prescribed for them a uniform constitution, 
recommending at the same time a vow of celibacy. 
The Basilian rule subsists to the present day in the 
Eastern Church. Next in order of time was the Bene- 
dictine Order, founded by St. Benedict at Nursia, who 
considered a mild discipline preferable to excessive aus- 
terity. The offshoots from the Benedictine Order in- 
clude some of the most important orders in ecclesiastical 
history, among others the Cartlmsians, Cistercians, and 
Pnemonst rants. The Order of Augustinians professed 
to draw their ride from the writings of St. Augustine; 
they were the first order who were not entirely com- 
posed of laymen, but of ordained priests, or persons des- 
tined to the clerical profession. The military orders, of 
which the members united the military with the relig- 


ious profession, arose from the necessity under which 
the monks lay of defending the possessions which they 
had accumulated, and the supposed duty of recovering 
Palestine from the Saracens, and retaining possession 
of it. The most famous orders of this kind were the 
Hospitallers or Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, the 
Knights Templars, and the Teutonic Order. Many 
other military orders existed, and not a few continue to 
exist, particularly in Spain and Portugal. The phra- 
seology of the old military orders is preserved in the 
orders of knighthood of modern times, into which indi- 
viduals are admitted in reward for merit of different 
kinds, military and civil. The three mendicant orders 
of Franciscans, Dominicans, and Carmelites were insti- 
tuted in the 13th century. Their principal purpose was 
to put down the opposition to the Church, which had 
begun to show itself, and also to reform the Church by 
example and precept. At a later period the Order of 
the Jesuits was founded, with the object of increasing 
the power of the Church and putting down heresy. — 
Chambers, Cyclop, s. v. Notices of the more important 
orders, monastic, military, and mendicant, will be found 
under separate articles. See also Knigiits; Monasti- 
cs sm ; Mendicants. 

Ordibai ii, a sect of the Catharists, who held that 
a Trinity only began to be when Jesus Christ was born 
— that is, Jesus became Sou of God by his reception of 
the Word: and when this preaching attracted others 
the Holy Ghost began to exist. In their patois, that 
of the south of France, their adherents were called “bos 
homes,” good men, and “ credentes,” believers: these last 
at a later period joined the bos ordo, whence probably 
the name. See Neander, Church Hist, iii, 36G; Kurtz, 
Manual of Ch. Hist. sec. 138. See also Albigenses; 
Bogomiles; Cathaki; Ortlibenses. 

Ordinal is the name of the book which contains 
the forms observed in the Church of England and the 
Protestant Episcopal Church for the ordination and 
consecration of bishops, priests, and deacons. It was 
prepared by a commission appointed in the third year 
of Edward VI (1550), and was added to the Book of 
Common Prayer, after approval by Parliament. It was 
slightly modified in the reign of Elizabeth, and was 
again revised by the Convention of 1661. 

The English ordinal, in its general structure, resem- 
bles the ancient services used lor a like purpose, but pos- 
sesses much greater simplicity, and has some features — 
e. g. the numerous questions addressed to the candi- 
dates — peculiar to itself. There are separate services 
for the “ making of deacons” and the “ ordering of 
priests,” but these are practically joined in one, and 
used on the same day. The service for the consecra- 
tion of bishops is altogether distinct. The ordination 
takes place at one of the Ember seasons, and during 
the public service, after morning prayer and a sermon 
on the subject, and begins with the presentation of the 
candidates by the archdeacon. The bishop inquires as 
to their fitness, and commends them to the prayers of 
the congregation. The litany is then said, with special 
petitions for the candidates for each order, and the com- 
munion service commences with a special collect, epis- 
tle, and gospel. Between the epistle and gospel the 
oath of supremacy is administered, and the candidates 
for deacons’ orders are questioned by the bishop and or- 
daiued. The gospel is read by one of the newly or- 
dained deacons. The candidates for priests’ orders are 
then solemnly exhorted and interrogated, and the pray- 
ers of all present are asked for the divine blessing upon 
them. For this purpose a pause is made in the service 
for private prayer. After this the hymn Veni Creator 
Spiritus (Come, Ilolv Ghost, our Souls inspire) — a com- 
position of great antiquity, supposed to be as old as the 
4th century — is sung, and, the candidates kneeling be- 
fore the bishop, he and the assistant presbyters lay 
their hands upon the head of each, with the words, 
“Receive the Holy Ghost for the office and work of a 
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priest in the Church of God,” etc. The only other cer- 
emony is the presentation of each candidate with the 
Hible in token of authority to preach; as the deacons 
had been before presented with the New Testament in 
token of authority to read the Gospel. The service 
concludes with the administration of the sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper. In the office for the ordering of dea- 
cons the bishop lays on his hands, but does not use the 
words, “ Receive the Holy Ghost,” etc., or grant author- 
ity to forgive or retain sins. The consecration of bish- 
ops is performed by an archbishop, or some bishop ap- 
pointed in his place, and two or more of his suffragans, 
and may take place on any Sunday or holy day. In the 
service for the consecration of bishops the form is this : 

“Theu the archbishop and bishop present shall lay 
their bauds upon the head of the elected bishop, kneeling 
before them upon his knees, the archbishop saying, ‘Re- 
ceive the Holy Ghost for the office and work of a bishop 
in the Church of God, now committed unto thee by the 
laying on of our hands, in the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. And remember 
that thou stir up the grace of God which is given thee by 
the imposition of our hauds, for God hath not given us 
the spirit of fear, but of power and love and soberness.’” 

See Procter, Commentary on the Book of Common 
Prayer ; M‘Elhinnev, Doct. of the Church , p. 164, 167, 
805; Hook, Eccles. Diet. s. v.; Chambers, Cyclop, s. v. ; 
Churton, Defence of the English Ordinal (Loud. 1873, 
8vo). 

Ordinance, an institution established by lawful 
authority. Religious ordinances must be instituted by 
the great institutor of religion, or they are not binding: 
minor regulations are not properly ordinances. Ordi- 
nances once established are not to be varied by human 
caprice or mutability. 

Human ordinances, established by national laws, may 
be varied by other laws, because the inconveniences 
arising from them can only be determined by experi- 
ence. Yet Christians are bound to submit to these in- 
stitutions, when they do not infringe on those estab- 
lished by divine authority; not only from the consider- 
ation that if every individual were to oppose national 
institutions no society could subsist, but by the tenor of 
Scripture itself. Nevertheless, Christianity does not 
interfere with political rights, but leaves individuals, as 
well as nations, in full enjoyment of whatever advan- 
tages the constitution of a country secures to its subjects. 

The course of nature is the ordinance of God; its 
laws are but “ the ordinances of heaven ;” and every 
planet obeys that impulse which the divine Governor 
has impressed on it (Jer. xxxi, 36). — Calmot. 

ORDINANCES, CHRISTIAN. See Ordinances 
of the Gospel. 

ORDINANCES OF THE GOSPEL are institutions 
of divine authority relating to the worship of God; 
such as, I, baptism (Matt, xxviii, 19); 2, the Lord’s 
Supper (1 Cor. xi, 24, etc.) ; 3, public ministry, or preach- 
ing and reading the Word (Rom. x, 15; Ephes. iv, 13; 
Mark xvi, 15); 4, hearing the Gospel (Mark iv, 24; 
Rom. x, 17); 5, public prayer (I Cor. xiv, 15, 19: Matt, 
vi, 6; Psa. v, 1, 7); 6, singing of psalms (Col. iii, 16; 
Ephes. v, 19); 7, fasting (Jas. i, 9; Matt, ix, 15; Joel ii, 
12); 8, solemn thanksgiving (Psa. 1, 14; 1 Thcss. v, 18). 
See these different articles; also Means of Grace. 

Ordinary (Lat. ordinarius) is a word used in com- 
mon and canon law to designate one who has regular or 
immediate jurisdiction, in opposition to those who are 
extraordinarily appointed, in England the bishop is 
commonly the ordinary fora diocese, and the archbishop 
for a province. Says Coke, in his Second Institute , p. 
398, “This word significth a bishop, or he or they that 
have ordinary jurisdiction, and is derived ah online 
and gives this quaint reason, that the name was selected 
for the purpose of keeping the individual who bears it 
in perpetual remembrance of “the high order and office 
that he is called unto.” When the word is used at the 
present day, it generally denotes either the individ- 
ual who has the right to grant letters of administra- 


tion of the effects of deceased persons, or him who has 
the right of ecclesiastical visitation. The ordinary of 
assizes and sessions was formerly a deputy of the bishop, 
appointed to give malefactors the n eck- verse— i. c. the 
verse which was read by a party to entitle him to the 
benefit of clergy. The ordinary of Newgate is a cler- 
gyman who attends on condemned culprits, and, as it is 
commonly expressed, prepares them for death. 

Ordination, in a common, but. limited and techni- 
cal sense, is the ceremony by which an individual is set 
apart to ail order or office of the Christian ministry. 
As the laying on of hands is usually a distinctive feat- 
ure of that ceremony, many persons have very inade- 
quately treated of ordination to the Christian ministry 
as identical with it; whereas imposition of hands (q. v.) 
has various other uses, and only belongs to the cere- 
mony in question as a symbolic act indicative of the 
bestowment of spiritual gifts or power. 

In a broader, and in fact its only important sense, or- 
dination signifies the appointment or designation of a 
person to a ministerial office, whether with or without 
attendant ceremonies. The term ordination is derived 
directly from the Latin ordinatio, signifying, with ref- 
erence to things or affairs, a setting in order, an estab- 
lishment, an edict, and with reference to men, an ap- 
pointment to office. It is used in all languages derived 
from the Latin, and chiefly in application to this one idea 
of induction to the ministerial office. As used in the 
English language, the term is not fixed and invariable 
in its signification. In fact it has many variations of 
meaning, as it is made to represent the peculiar theories 
and practices which have prevailed in different periods 
and churches with reference to the character and effect 
of ordination ; yet all these variations of meaning may 
be harmonized under the general idea of ministerial 
appointment, whether by the Saviour’s command, or 
through multiplied ceremonies of human devising. 

It is but just to consider the subject of ordination one 
of no small intrinsic interest, since, by the consent and 
practice of the Christian world, it is an act, or the pe- 
culiar feature of a series of acts, by which all minis- 
ters have received their order or office, in distinction 
from the laity of the Church. Nevertheless much of 
the prominence which has been given to it in theolog- 
ical controversy has not arisen from its intrinsic impor- 
tance, but from the accident of its being a pivotal ques- 
tion in reference to the dogma of a lineal apostolical 
succession, and the consequences supposed to flow 
through it as a channel of transmitted grace. It has 
also entered largely into the sacramentarian controver- 
sies of the past. 

Whoever w ould properly comprehend the subject of 
ordination as now defined should give primary atten- 
tion to whatever teachings the Scriptnres contain re- 
specting it. Of necessity the Word of God, rightly in- 
terpreted, is the one source of authority in reference to 
a subject so closely connected with the establishment 
of Christ’s kingdom upon the earth. Hence any theory 
or practice that is not sustained by inspired precept or 
example cannot be regarded as of religions authority, 
or deserving attention other than as a matter of history 
or curiosity. 

A scriptural investigation of this subject can hardly 
fail to impress any ingenuous mind with the great sig- 
nificance of the fact that neither the Lord Jesus Christ 
nor any of his disciples gave specific commands or dec- 
larations in reference to ordination. The facts of the 
institution of the ministerial office in the Church and 
of the ordination, in the sense of the appointment, of 
faithful or believing men to serve in that office, stand 
forth prominently throughout the New Testament. Hut 
the manner in which those facts are stated suggest the 
inference that ministerial ordination, like the more com- 
prehensive subject of Church organization itself, was 
not designed to be a matter of minute prescription or of 
constrained uniformity, but rather was to be left open, 
within the range of certain great principles, to minor 
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variations of detail that might be appropriate to the 
circumstances of the future. Had any particular form 
of ordination been essential to the perpetuity of the 
Church, the validity of the sacraments, or the salvation 
of men, it seems but reasonable to infer that the Head 
of the Church himself would have appointed that spe- 
cial form, and have given precepts lor its continuance. 
In the absence of any such appointment by the Lord 
Jesus, we have to ascertain to what extent the apostles 
became the instructors of the Church in reference to 
the subject in question; and, finding in their writings 
an absence of specific precepts, it is necessary to collate 
the several examples of ordination which they have re- 
corded, and to draw from them impartial inferences as 
to their import and bearing upon the future practice of 
the Church. When once the canon of Scripture is 
closed nothing remains but to follow the course of his- 
tory, and to observe how different churches, at different 
periods, have sought to improve upon the simplicity 
and godly sincerity of the apostolic practices, and with 
what results, inclusive of far-reaching corruptions. As 
the subject essentially demands historic treatment, at- 
tention is first invited to — 

I. The A nalogies and Counter- A nalogies of Judaism. 
— Many writers, without due consideration, have as- 
sumed that Christian ministerial ordination was derived 
directly from Judaism, whereas the whole system of in- 
duction into the office of the Jewish priesthood is in 
marked contradistinction to that practiced by Christ 
and his apostles in reference to the Christian ministry. 

1. The consecration of Jewish priests was by means 
of the anointing oil upon their persons and their gar- 
ments (see Exod. xxviii, 40, 41 ; xxix, 1, 19, 30; Lev. 
viii, 12, 30; x, 7; xxi, 12). The Levites, as assistants 
to the priests, were consecrated by the sprinkling of the 
water of purification, washing their clothes, and the of- 
fering of sacrifice (Numb, viii, 6-22). The laying on 
of hands appointed for the Levitical consecration was 
performed by the people, not as conferring an office or 
spiritual gifts, but as symbolical of the transmission of 
their sins to the Levites, who, in turn, transmitted the 
same by laying their hands upon the heads of the bul- 
locks offered for a sin-offering and a burnt-offering (ver. 
10-12). 

2. The appointment of the Jewish prophets was by 
direct command or inspiration from God, without any 
ceremonial induction to their sacred office. Tn this feat- 
ure the appointment of the holy prophets prefigured the 
Messianic period, and Christ’s own mode of appointing 
his disciples to their ministry. 

3. The most direct, if not the only real analogy of 
the Old-Testament Scriptures to the Christian custom 
of ordination to the office of the ministry is found in the 
ceremony by which, under the command of God, Moses 
transferred to Joshua a portion of his responsibilities as 
a leader and guide to the congregation of Israel (see 
Numb, xxvii, 15-23). In this narrative it may be seen 
that Moses, prior to his departure from the people whom 
he had been appointed to lead out of Egypt to the land 
of promise, prayed to the Lord to “set a man over the 
congregation, . . . that the congregation of the Lord be 
not as sheep which have no shepherd. And the Lord 
said unto Moses, Take thee Joshua the son of Nun, a 
man in whom is the spirit, and lay thine hand upon 
him. . . . And Moses did as the Lord commanded him : 
and he took Joshua, and set him before Eleazar the 
priest, and before all the congregation ; and he laid his 
hands upon him, and gave him a charge, as the Lord 
commanded hv the hand of Moses.” In this transac- 
tion the office of the Christian pastor, his necessary spir- 
itual qualification, his mode of appointment, and his 
duty as an under-shepherd of Christ’s tlock. are beauti- 
fully prefigured. 

II. The Example of Christ and the Practice of the 
Apostolical Church. — 1 . In the introduction of the 
Christian dispensation no exterior act of ordination 
was practiced by Christ. The calling, appointing, and 


ultimate commissioning of the twelve apostles was his 
personal act, unattended, so far as the inspired record 
shows, with any symbolical action or ceremony. When 
it is narrated (Mark iii, 14) that “he ordained twelve, 
that they should be with him, and that he might semi 
them forth to preach,” the original word employed is 
f.7ru'n)(Tt, signifying he made , in the sense of constituted 
or appointed. When to the same disciples he declared 
(John xv, 16), “Ye have not chosen me, but I have 
chosen you, and ordained you, that ye should go and 
bring forth fruit, and that your fruit should remain,” 
the word rendered ordained is i $i]Ka, I hare set or ap- 
pointed you. In Luke x, 1, where it is recorded that 
he “appointed other seventy also, and sent them two and 
two before his face,” the Greek word rendered appointed 
is aviStiZtr, literally signifying he pointed out or ap- 
pointed by designation. In all these cases Christ il- 
lustrated the divine authority which he asserted in his 
preface to the great and final commission given prior 
to his ascension : “ And Jesus came, and spake unto 
them, saying, All power is given unto me in heaven 
and in earth. Go ye therefore and teach all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost; teaching them to observe 
all things whatsoever I have commanded yon: and lo, 
I am with you alway, even unto the end of the world” 
(Matt, xxviii, 18-20). “He needed not that any should 
testify of man, for he knew what was in man” (John ii, 
25). Hence, while he remained on earth as the visible 
Head of his own Church, he chose and ordained his own 
ministers in the exercise of his omniscience and kingly 
power. If it be objected that one of the original twelve 
apostatized and betrayed him, the proper answer is 
that ministers of the Lord Jesus are in this melancholy 
fact admonished of the danger of yielding to tempta- 
tion and falling into the snare of the devil, notwith- 
standing the grace imparted in an unquestionably di- 
vine appointment. Although in other acts the Saviour 
employed symbolical actions, as when in healing lepers 
he touched them (Alatt. viii, 3; Mark i, 41; Luke v, 
13), or when in healing blind men he touched their 
eyes (Matt, ix, 29), spit on their eyes and put his hands 
upon them (Mark viii, 23), anointed the eyes of the 
blind with clay (John ix, 6, 7, 11), and in. curing a deaf 
man he put bis fingers in bis ears and touched his 
tongue (Mark vii, 33), yet in no case of his ordination 
of his disciples to their ministerial or apostolic office is 
it recorded that he laid his hands upon them. Never- 
theless, in the final period of his earthly sojourn, be- 
tween his resurrection and ascension, when about to be- 
stow upon his disciples a higher manifestation of spiritual 
power, “he breathed on them, and said, Receive ye the 
Holy Ghost” (John xx, 22). By this symbolic action 
he illustrated the nature of the spiritual influence which 
was to come upon them in its full manifestation at the 
Pentecost. It was in this connection that lie also 
uttered the words, so often and so grossly perverted, 
“ Whosesoever sins ye remit, they are remitted unto 
them: and whosesoever sins ye retain, they are re- 
tained.” A literal and materializing construction of 
the above passage, together with the kindred passages 
in Matthew relating to the keys, and the power of 
binding and loosing (Matt, xvi, 19; xviii. 18), became 
at an early period of the history of the ancient Church 
a great fountain of error in reference to the office and 
power of the clergy. That the design of our Lord in 
employing those strong figures was not to confer upon 
the disciples a divine prerogative, but rather to impress 
upon them the responsibility of their office, and their 
essential need of a constant reliance on the aid of the 
Holy Ghost to enable them to discharge their duties 
as ministers of the Gospel, is evident, not only from a 
just interpretation of the passages themselves, but 
specially so from the practical illustration of i heir 
meaning, given by the actions and teachings of the 
apostles throughout all their subsequent ministry. In 
pursuance of the Saviour’s instructions they proceeded, 
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not to assume personal or official prerogatives, but to 
employ the Gospel plan of salvation as the one and only 
agency for securing the remission of sins. In so doing 
they faithfully warned the wicked of their certain con- 
demnation and ruin outside of the provisions of the 
Gospel, while they taught all men the necessity of 
prayer and personal faith in Christ as the indispensable 
condition of pardon and salvation. 

2. In the whole apostolic history not a single intima- 
tion is given of the possibility of the absolution of sin 
by human or priestly power. On the contrary, that 
idea was terribly rebuked in the case of the ex-sorcerer 
Simon, who, although a baptized believer, committed a 
heinous sin by thinking “that the gift of God might 
be purchased with money” or imparted by ceremonial 
acts. For this Peter charged him, saying, “fiepent of 
this thy wickedness, and pray God if perhaps the 
thought of thine heart may be forgiven thee” (Acts 
viii, 13-24). In this transaction, as well as in his ad- 
dress to the Jews at Jerusalem, and in fact throughout 
his entire ministry, the teachings of the apostle Peter 
illustrate the scriptural doctrine that God only can re- 
mit sin through the merits of Christ (see Psa. cxxx, 4; 
Dan. ix, 9; Acts v, 31; xiii, 38; xxvi, 18). More- 
over, in his denunciations of sin and encouragements to 
righteousness, Peter showed precisely the nature and 
extent of the apostolic prerogative of the keys, and of 
binding and loosing, which was no more nor less than 
that of organizing the Christian Church, and admin- 
istering its government on the strict principles of moral 
purity established by the Gospel itself. 

It was a sad and ominous day for the cause of Chris- 
tianity when a different interpretation began to be put 
upon the Saviour’s instructions, and men, lacking the 
essential elements of Christian experience and all claim 
to the Holy Spirit's influence, began to imagine and 
proclaim themselves competent to remit sins, on account 
of some magical power acquired by clerical ordination. 
That there was no scriptural foundation for such errors, 
and that in fact they might have been corrected by due 
attention to the teachings of the New Testament, may 
be shown from the recorded examples of ordination as 
practiced by the apostles. 

3. The Appointment of Matthias to the Apostleship . — 
The peculiar feature in this transaction (see Acts i, 
21-26) was a pervading anxiety to ascertain whom the 
Ford had chosen for the vacant place among the com- 
missioned witnesses of his resurrection. Hence the 
election or nomination by the Church of two candi- 
dates, prayer by the apostles, and the casting of lots, 
to determine which of the two should be numbered 
with the eleven apostles. In this case, as in those of 
the Lord’s direct appointment, there was no imposition 
of hands. 

4. The Ordination of the Seven Deacons. — This marked 
event in the history of the Church occurred in imme- 
diate sequence of the outpouring of the Holy Ghost 
at the Pentecost, and from the space allotted to it in 
the sacred record (Acts vi, 2-6), as well as from the 
fact that all the apostles were present, it may now be 
considered, as it doubtless was during the whole apos- 
tolic. period, a model ordination for the subsequent 
Church. Its characteristic features were; (1) A de- 
mand for men of honest report, full of the Holy Ghost 
and wisdom; (2) An election or choice by the Church 
on that basis; (3) Prayer by the apostles; (4) The lay- 
ing on of hands, presumably by several of the apostles, 
as representative of the whole body. In this act the 
apostles illustrated their ideas of the proper functions 
of the Church in reference to its future ministers, and 
established a precedent of perpetual authority. It was 
a precedent, moreover, in obvious harmony with the 
precept of our Lord, given in connection with his ap- 
pointment of the seventy (Luke x, 2), “ Pray ye there- 
fore the Lord of the harvest, that he would send forth 
laborers into his harvest.” The apostles evidently re- 
garded this as the standing commission and perpetual 


duty of the Church in reference to the promotion of 
Christ’s kingdom in the earth. In it they saw that 
the Lord claimed the work of evangelizing the world 
as his own, and also the prerogative of calling and 
sending forth laborers, while at the same time he 
charged the Church with the responsibility of prayer 
and co-operation. This, too, was in harmony with the 
Saviour’s promised gift of the Holy Ghost as the guide 
of the Church when he should no longer be present as 
its visible Head. The Spirit’s influence was specially 
promised in answer to prayer, and it was only a pray- 
ing Church endowed with the Holy Ghost that could 
become the light of the world and the agency of its 
salvation. So long as the Church illustrated these 
characteristics it gloriously fulfilled its mission. It 
grew rapidly by the addition of regenerated believers, 
many of whom, in proportion to the demands of its 
widening work, were called of God and moved of the 
Holy Ghost to preach to others the same Gospel that had 
become to them the power of God unto salvation. The 
function of the Church, therefore, as to ordination was 
not to create or bestow the gift of the ministry, but 
simply to recognise and authenticate it when bestowed 
by the Head of the Church. Hence ensued prayer that 
the Lord would show the men whom he had chosen for 
that work, and the laying on of hands, to express the 
co-operative action and benediction of the Church. 

5. These principles were illustrated in the experience 
and ordination of Paul . On no subject did the great 
apostle speak more emphatically and repeatedly than 
that of his divine call, in the absence of which he would 
have regarded himself no true minister or apostle, what- 
ever ceremonies might have been enacted over him ; 
“Paul, a servant of Jesus Christ, called to be an apostle, 
separated unto the Gospel of God” (Eom. i, 1); “Paul, 
an apostle (not of men, neither by man, but by Jesus 
Christ, and God the Father, who raised him from the 
dead)” (Gal. i, 1). Such were the terms in which the 
apostle to the Gentiles expressed his personal conscious- 
ness of the divine call, and yet he submitted himself to 
ordination on the part of the Church, and that in com- 
pany with a brother of lower degree, and at the hands of 
prophets (preachers) and teachers who were not num- 
bered among the apostles. 

G. Ordination of Barnabas and Saul. — The full in- 
spired account of this transaction is worthy of special 
attention: “And Barnabas and Saul returned from 
Jerusalem, when they had fulfilled their ministry, and 
took with them John, whose surname was Mark. Now 
there were in the Church that was at Antioch certain 
prophets and teachers; as Barnabas, and Simeon that 
was called Niger, and Lucius of Cvrene, and Manaen, 
which had been brought up with Herod the tetrarch, 
and Saul. As they ministered to the Lord, and fasted, 
the Holy Ghost said, Separate me Barnabas and Saul 
for the work whereunto I have called them. And when 
they had fasted and prayed, and laid their hands on 
them, they sent them away. So they, being sent forth 
by the Holy Ghost, departed unto Seleucia; and from 
thence they sailed to Cyprus” (Acts xii, 25; xiii, 1-4). 
The events above narrated occurred some ten years 
after the commission of Saul of Tarsus, following which 
“straightway he preached Christ in the synagogues” 
(Acts ix, 20). Becoming associated with Barnabas, he 
also “spake boldly in the name of the Lord Jesus” at 
Jerusalem. Both these men seem to have labored as 
evangelists whenever they had opportunity, and their 
ministry having been given of God, was honored by 
his blessing. They were now called to higher responsi- 
bilities. They were to go forth “under the sanction 
of the Church, and not only to proclaim the truth, but 
also to baptize converts, to organize Christian congre- 
gations, and to ordain Christian ministers. It was 
therefore proper that, on this occasion, they should be 
regularly invested with the ecclesiastical commission. 
In the circumstantial record of this proceeding, in the 
Acts of the Apostles, we have a proof of the wisdom of 
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the Author of Revelation, lie foresaw that the rite of 
‘ the laying on of hands’ would be sadly abused ; that it 
would he represented as possessing something like a 
magic potency; and that it would at length be con- 
verted, by a small class of ministers, into an ecclesiasti- 
cal monopoly, lie has therefore supplied 11 s with an 
antidote against delusion by permitting us, in this 
simple narrative, to scan its exact import. And what 
was the virtue of the ordination here described? Did 
it furnish Paul and Barnabas with a title to the minis- 
try? Not at all. God himself had already called 
them to the work, and they could receive no higher 
authorization. Did it necessarily add anything to the 
eloquence, or the prudence, or the knowledge, or the 
piety of the missionaries? No results of the kind 
could be produced by any such ceremony. What, then, 
was its meaning? The evangelist himself furnishes an 
answer. The Holy Ghost required that Barnabas and 
Saul should be separated to the work to which the Lord 
had called them, and the laying on of hands was the 
mode or form in which they were set apart or designat- 
ed to the office. This rite, to an Israelite, suggested 
grave and hallowed associations. When a Jewish 
father invoked a benediction on any of his family, he 
laid his hand upon the head of the child ; when a Jew- 
ish priest devoted an animal in sacrilice, he laid his 
hand upon the head of the victim; and when a Jewish 
ruler invested another with office, he laid his hand upon 
the head of the new functionary. The ordination of 
these brethren possessed all this significance. By the 
laying on of hands the ministers of Antioch implored a 
blessing upon Barnabas and Saul, and announced their 
separation or dedication to the work of the Gospel, and 
intimated their investiture with ecclesiastical authority” 
(Killen, Ancient Church, p. 71 sq.). 

It is sometimes asserted that this ordination was a 
special one to the missionary work. Nevertheless it is 
the only one recorded as having been received by either 
of the apostles named, and it illustrates the conditions 
observed in the ordination of the deacons, viz.: (1) 
The candidates were men called of the Holy Ghost; 
(2) They were separated unto the work of the Lord 
by prayer, accompanied with fasting; (3) Ilamls 
were laid upon them by representative men of the 
Church, doubtless the elders, among whom no apostle 
was present, and as yet the office of bishop had not been 
instituted. 

7. The Ordination of Elders . — When Paul and Bar- 
nabas went forth upon their mission, it is recorded of 
them that “they ordained them (i. e. for the disciples) 
elders in every Church” (Acts xiv, 23). As to the 
ceremonies employed in these ordinations, only prayer, 
fasting, and commending the persons ordained to the 
Lord, on whom they believed, are mentioned. But in 
the narrative the word \HpOTOvi\(mvTiQ ( ordained ) is 
for the first time introduced. It is again used in 2 Cor. 
viii, 19, where Paul speaks of Titus as “the brother 
whose praise is in the Gospel throughout all the church- 
es.” “And not that only, but who was also chosen of 
the churches to travel with us with this grace, which is 
administered by us to the glory of the same Lord.” 
Beiny chosen of the churches signifies elected or appoint - 
ed, and implies ordination by the laying on of hands, as 
well as being elected hv the holding up of hands. The 
employment of the word quoted, and the subsequent 
use of it by Christian writers as signifying all that be- 
longed to ministerial ordination (see subscriptions to 
the 2d Epistle to Timothy and the Epistle to Titus), 
implies that the ordination of ciders throughout the 
churches involved the co-operative action of those 
churches. In so important a matter the apostles ob- 
viously did not act arbitrarily or alone; but when, for 
the confirming of the souls of the disciples, they judged 
it important to ordain elders in every Church, they 
doubtless called on the several churches to determine 
by prayer, attended with fasting, whom among their 
number the Holy Ghost would make their spiritual 


overseers. Upon those designated they doubtless, in 
connection with other elders, laid their hands, 'with cor- 
responding prayer, and thus ordained them to the 
special service of the Lord. A comparison of several 
passages in Paul’s epistles will show that this view of 
the apostolic custom of ordination is by no means con- 
jectural. In 1 Tim. iv, 14, he says, “Neglect not the 
gift that is in thee, which was given thee by prophecy, 
with the laying on of the hands of the presbytery.” 
The word prophecy in this verse may be understood in 
the sense of the divine gift or designation. Again, 
in 2 Tim. i, G, referring to the same subject, he says, 
“ Wherefore I put thee in remembrance that thou stir 
up the gift of God, which is in thee by the putting on 
of my hands.” Comparing the two verses quoted, it 
becomes evident that ordination, even by an apostle, 
was not an individual act, but one participated in by 
the elders of the Church, who, in connection with the 
apostle, laid their hands upon the head of the subject, 
lienee, when the apostle in his charge to Timothy says 
(1 Tim. v, 22), “ Lay hands suddenly on no man, neither 
he partaker of other men’s sins,” we may understand 
that he warns his son in the Gospel alike against hasty 
and individual action, in which he might be deceived. 
Again he says (Titus i, 4, 5), “ To Titus, mine own son 
after the common faith : Grace, mercy, and peace, from 
God the Father, and the Lord Jesus Christ our Saviour. 
For this cause left I thee in Crete, that thou shouldcst 
set in order the things that are wanting, and ordain 
elders in every city', as I had appointed thee.” He 
then proceeds, as he had already done in his letters to 
I Timothy, to state in detail the essential qualifications 
of ministers, those which he had himself required, and 
those which lie demanded that his successors should 
require; and by reference to his own example in both 
cases (see Acts xvi, 2; 2 Cor. viii, 19) he clearly inti- 
mates their duty of enlisting the prayers and the godly 
judgment of the churches in the selection and ordina- 
tion of ministers of the Word and administrators of the 
ordinances of God. 

Such was apostolic ordination, so far as we can know 
from the inspired writers, and since they have written 
nothing on the subject further for our learning, we may 
safely infer that nothing more is essential. A few 
points involved in the above scriptural examples may 
be summarily noted : 

(1.) Christ ordained in the sense of appointing his 
disciples to ministerial service by his own authority, 
and without employing any exterior ceremony. 

(2.) In the election of Matthias to the place in the 
apostolate from which Judas fell, it was deemed suffi- 
cient to ascertain by prayer and the lot whom the Lord 
had chosen; and in like manner, without any exterior 
ceremony, “he was numbered with the eleven apos- 
tles.” 

(3.) The laying on of hands as a ceremony of min- 
isterial ordination was first practiced by the apostles in 
the case of the seven deacons, in immediate sequence 
of the miracle of the Bentecost. 

(4.) It was stibsequenth’' practiced in the ordination 
of Paul and Barnabas, and the elders of the New-Tcsta- 
ment Church. 

(5.) No account is given of any one having been or- 
dained to the office of bishop in distinction from that 
of elder, still less is there any intimation that bish- 
ops were or were to become the only officers in the 
Church competent to ordain ministerial candidates; 
whereas elders were frequently, if not always, associ- 
ated even with apostles in the act of ordination. 

Such, as to form and ceremony, was ministerial ordi- 
nation as practiced in the apostolic Church. As to 
effect, it claimed only to separate, by solemn acts on 
the part of the Church, holy men, already called of God 
to the exclusive work of the ministry. No intimation 
is given that ordination conferred priestly functions or 
prerogatives in any form or degree, while, on the other 
hand, various cautions are given, both in the example 
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and precepts of the apostles, against such an idea. 
That a large body of ministers thus ordained and in- 
structed were at the head of the various Christian 
churches at the close of the apostolic period is a mat- 
ter of the clearest inference both from the sacred rec- 
ord and the earliest accounts we have of the post-apos- 
tolic Church. Then followed a shadowy period of 
Church history, in which, by persecution from without 
and dissensions and corruptions within, many changes 
were wrought in the customs and theories of Chris- 
tians. 

IH. Introduction of Corrupt Theories and Practice . — 
The greater part of these changes originated in a ten- 
dency, itself the result of a decline in spirituality, to 
incorporate with the ritual of the Church certain cere- 
monies of Judaism, while corresponding ideas from 
Greek and Roman paganism were not rigidly excluded. 
Most startling among these corruptions, and most pro- 
lific of other outflowing errors, was the idea of a Chris- 
tian priesthood parodied from the Jewish. There not 
having been one word or act in all the teachings of 
Christ or his apostles to countenance such an idea, we 
may well be amazed that before the end of the 3d 
century such declarations as the following were put 
forth in the name of the apostles for the teaching and 
guidance of the Church. The subjoined extracts are 
from the so-called Constitutions of the Iloly Apostles 
[see Canons, Ecclesiastical], a notorious collection 
of disciplinary prescriptions and forms which, although, 
as seen in the light of modern criticism, obviously 
spurious, nevertheless were circulated and received both 
as authentic and authoritative for centuries. Having 
been put forth at a period when literary criticism was 
unknown, and having been adroitly harmonized with 
the drift of corrupt practice then gaining currency in 
the Greek and Roman churches, neither the literary nor 
the religious authority of this strange collection of doc- 
uments was questioned for more than a thousand years. 
Tiie lowest and the true view to be taken of these doc- 
uments is that they arc descriptive of theories and prac- 
tices that prevailed when they were written, and from 
that time forward : 

Pretended Authorshi p. — “The apostles and elders to all 
those who, from among the Gentiles, have believed on the 
Lord Jesns Christ” (bk. i, § 1). 

“We who arc now assembled in our place, Peter and 
Andrew, James and John, sons of Zebedee, Philip and 
Bartholomew, Thomas and Matthew, James the son of 
Alphteus, and Lebbaeus, who was snrnanied Thaddseus, 
and Simon the Canaanite, and Matthias who, instead of 
Judas, was numbered with us, James the brother of the 
Lord and bishop of Jerusalem, and Paul the teacher of 
the Gentiles, the chosen vessel — all being present, have 
written to you this catholic doctrine for the confirmation 
of you to whom the oversight of the Church universal is 
Committed” (bk. vi, § 14). 

Pretended Establishment of the Hierarchy. — “As to those 
things which have happened among us, ye yourselves are 
not ignorant. For ye know perfectly that those who are 
by us named bishops and presbyters and deacons were 
made by prayer ami by the laying on of hands, and that 
by the difference of the names is indicated the difference 
of their employments. For not every one that will is or- 
dained, as the case was in that spurious and counterfeit 
priesthood of the calves nnder Jeroboam. For if there 
were no rules or distinction of orders, it would suffice to 

erform all the offices under one name. But being taught 

y the Lord the series of things, we distributed the func- 
tions of the high-priesthood to the bishops, those of the 
priesthood to the presbyters, and the ministration under 
them both to the deacons, that the divine worship might 
be performed in purity. For it is not lawful for a deacon 
to offer the sacrifice, or to baptize, or to give the blessing, 
either small or great. Nor may a presbyter perform or- 
dination, for itis not agreeable to holiness to have order 
overturned. For such as these do not fight against us 
nor against the bishops, but against the universal bishop, 
even ihe high-priest of the Father, Jesus Christ our Lord. 
High-pricsts, priests, and Lcvites were ordained by Mo- 
ses, the most beloved of God. By our Saviour we, the 
thirteen apostles, were ordained; and by the apostles St. 
James and St. Clement, and others with us (that we may 
not make the catalogue of all those bishops over again). 
Moreover, by us all in common were ordained presbyters 
and deacons and subdeacons and readers” (bk. viii, § 46). 

Affirmation of Priestly Prerogatives and Emoluments . — 
“Ye, therefore, at the present day, O bishops, are to your 


people priests and Levites, ministering to the holy taber- 
nacle, the holy Catholic Church ; who stand at the altar 
of the Lord your God, and offer to him reasonable and un- 
bloody sacrifices through Jesus the great high-priest. Ye 
are to the laity prophets, rulers, governors, and kings — 
the mediators between God and his faithful people, who 
receive and declare his Word, well acquainted with the 
Scriptures. Ye are the voice of God and witnesses of his 
will, who bear the sins and intercede for all” (bk. ii, § 25). 

Episcopal Assumptions. — “ The bishop is the minister 
of the Word, the keeper of knowledge, the mediator be- 
tween God and yon in the several parts of your divine 
worship. He is the teacher of piety, and next after God 
he is your father, who hath begotten yon again to the 
adoption of sons by water and the Spirit. Tie is your 
ruler and governor; he is your king and potentate; he 
is next after God your earthly god, who hath a right to 
be honored by you” (bk. ii, § 26). 

Let the above strange language be contrasted with 
the inspired utterances of the apostle Peter himself 
(see 1 Peter v, 1-4) : “ The elders which are among you 
I exhort, who am also an elder, and a witness of the 
sufferings of Christ, and also a partaker of the glory 
that shall be revealed: feed the flock of God which is 
among you, taking the oversight thereof, not by con- 
straint, but willingly; not for filthy lucre, but of a ready 
mind ; neither as being lords over God’s heritage, but 
being ensamples to the flock. And when the chief 
Shepherd shall appear, ye shall receive a crown of glory 
that fadeth not away.” 

Concerning Ordinations. — “ Wherefore we, the twelve 
apostles of the Lord, who are now together, give you in 
charge these our divine constitutions concerning every 
ecclesiastical form ; there being present with ns Paul the 
chosen vessel, our fellow-apostle, and James the bishop, 
and the rest of the presbyters, and the seven deacons. 

“In the first place, therefore, I Peter say that a bishop 
to be ordained is to be, as we have already all of us ap- 
ointed, unblamable in all things, a select person, chosen 
y the whole people. And when he is named and ap- 
proved, let the people assemble, with the preshytery and 
bishops that are present, on the Lord’s day, and let them 
give their consent. And let him who is preferred among 
the rest ask the presbytery and the people whether this 
is the person whom they desire for their ruler. And if 
they give their consent, let him ask further whether he 
hath a good testimony from all men, etc. And if all the 
assembly together do, according to truth and not accord- 
ing to prejudice, testify that he is such a one, let them 
the third time ask again whether he is truly worthy of 
this ministry; and if they agree the third time that he is 
worthy, let them all he demanded their vote; and when 
they all give it willingly, let them be heard. And, silence 
being made, let one of the principal bishops, together 
with two others, stand near the altar, the rest of the bish- 
ops and presbyters praying silently, and the deacons hold- 
ing the holy Gospels open upon the head of him that is 
to be ordained ; and say to God—” 

The form of prayer prescribed is a long one, but con- 
tains the following passages: 

“ ‘Grant to him (the bishop), O Lord Almighty, through 
thy Christ, the communion of the Holy Spirit, that so he 
may have power to remit sins according to thy command; 
to distribute clerical offices according to thine ordinance; 
to loose every bond according to the power which thou 
gavest to the apostles ; that he may please thee, in meek- 
ness and a pure heart, steadfastly, unblamably, irreproach- 
ably, while he offereth to thee a pure and unbloody sac- 
rifice, which by thy Christ thou hast appointed as the* mys- 
tery of the new covenant . . . .’ And when he hath prayed 
for these things, let the rest of the priests add Amen, 
and, together with them, all the people. And, after the 
prayer, let one of the bishops elevate the sacrifice upon 
the hands of him that is ordained; and early in the 
morning let him be enthroned, in a place sot apart for 
him, among the rest of the bishops, they all giving him 
the kiss in the Lord” (bk. viii, § 4, 5). 

I. “ Let a bishop be ordained by two or three bishops. 

II. “Let a presbyter be ordained by one bishop, as also 
a deacon and the rest of the clergy” (bk. viii, § 47). 

The above are merely specimen extracts from the 
Apostolical Constitutions, nevertheless sufficient to show 
that in the ancient Church not only were bishops and 
priests ordained to offer “ the unbloody sacrifice” of the 
mass and to remit sin, but also that the number of 
officers in the Church admitted to ordination was be- 
ginning to be increased. (For the forms of ordination 
for subdeacons, deaconesses, and readers, see bk. viii, 
§ 19, 20, 21, 22.) Other parts of the same Constitutions 
prescribe the preparation by ordained bishops of the 
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mystical oil, the mystical water, ami the mystical oint- 
ment to be used in baptism, and also prayers to be of- 
fered for the dead. On the enthronement of bishops, 
the practice of singing hosannas to them, and many 
customs in reference to ordination, consult Bingham’s 
Antiquities of the Christian Church , bk. ii and iv. II is 
explanation, that every bishop having liberty to frame 
his own liturgy tended to the multiplication and varia- 
tion of the ceremonies employed, tinds many confirma- 
tions in fact, and accounts for some differences of a mi- 
nor character between the Greek and Homan churches. 
Although he finds the signing of the cross and the kiss 
of peace added to the ancient ceremonial, he affirms 
that the use of anointing oil, the presentation of the sa- 
cred utensils in clerical ordination, and the exclusive 
practice of the rite during Ember weeks (q.v.) are mod- 
ern inventions, i. e. inventions of the mediaeval period. 

Another practice, however, that of forcible ordination , 
is thus described by Bingham : 

“‘Anciently, while popular elections were indulged, 
there was nothing more common than for people to take 
men by force, and have them ordained against their wills. 
For though many men were too ambitious in courting 
the preferments of the Church, yet there were some who 
ran as eagerly from them as others ran to them ; and 
nothing bht force could bring such men to submit to an 
ordination. Ecclesiastical history furnishes many in- 
stances of this, including some who were plainly ordain- 
ed against their wills. It was a common practice in those 
times for persons that fled to avoid ordination by their 
own bishop, to be seized by any other bishop to he or- 
dained by them, and then returned to the bishop from 
whom they were fled.’ ‘Nor was it any kind of remon- 
strance or solicitation whatsoever which the party could 
make that would prevent his ordination in such cases, 
except he chanced to protest solemnly upon oath against 
such ordination.’ To hinder this protest, cunning and 
violence were employed. At the ordination of Macedo- 
nia by Flavian, bishop of Antioch, ‘they durst not let 
him know what they were about till the ceremony was 
over; and when he came to understand that he was or- 
dained presbyter, he broke forth into a rage.’ Pauli- 
nianus, Jerome’s brother, fled from ordination, hut Epi- 
pbanins caused his deacons to seize him, and to hold his 
month, that he might not adjure them in the name of 
Christ to set him free. ‘Such ordination stood good, 
and was accounted as valid as any other.’ Even when in 
the following age the sentiment of the Church was so far 
modifled as to permit deacons and presbyters ordained 
against their wills to ‘ be set at liberty as if they had never 
been ordained,’ bishops were excluded from this reason- 
able provision. ‘Though the imperial law gave liberty 
to all inferiors, so ordained, to relinquish their office that 
was forced upon them, if they pleased, and betake them- 
selves to a secular life again, yet it peremptorily denied 
the privilege to bishops, decreeing that their ordination 
should stand good, and that no action brought against 
their ordaiuers should he of force to evacuate or disannul 
their cousecratiou’ ” ( Antiq . bk. iv, ch. vii). 

Could it have been certain that these forced ordinations 
were conferred only on good men, such proceedings 
would by no means have been so bad as the more com- 
mon act of ordaining men of unquestioned vileness of 
character, who by intrigue or simony secured clerical 
offices, and consequently the so-called sacrament of or- 
ders, and the indelible mark” by which the pretended 
apostolical (?) succession was to be handed down to re- 
mote generations. 

When under ecclesiastical sanction the attempt was 
fully inaugurated to improve on the simplicity of the 
apostolical customs as to ordination by the multiplica- 
tion of materialistic ceremonies, it was not likely soon 
to stop. So, in fact, between bishops emulous of cere- 
monial splendor and the enactments of rival councils, the 
process of adding ritual forms went forward in steps par- 
allel to increasing corruptions of doctrine until a culmi- 
nation was reached in the fully developed — 

IV. Sacerdotal System of the Roman Catholic Church. 
— That system, as practiced from about the 10th century 
and fully restated bv the Council of Trent, as well as in 
the formularies of t lie Homan pontifical, has the follow- 
ing with other less objectionable characteristics: 

1. It affirms that clerical orders constitute a sacra- 
ment, the sixth of the seven enumerated by that 
Church. 


2. It enumerates seven clerical orders exclusive of 
seven grades of bishops, of which the pope is supreme 
in authority. The seven orders are those of priest, 
deacon, subdeacon, acolvth, exorcist, reader, and porter. 

3. It affirms that bishops only are competent to con- 
fer ordination. 

4. That the effect of ordination is to impress on the 
recipient an indelible mark or character, so that he who 
has once been a priest cannot again become a layman. 

5. That ordination to the priesthood confers the pow- 
er of offering sacrifice in the Church for the living and 
for the dead. 

The above positions are sufficiently supported by the 
following extracts from the Canons and Decrees of the 
Council of Trent: 

On the Sacrament of Orders. — “ Canon I. If any one shall 
say that there is not in the New Testament a visible and 
external priesthood, or that there is not any power of 
consecrating and offering the true body and blood of the 
Lord, and of remitting and retaining sin, but only an 
office and bare ministry of preaching the Gospel, or that 
those who do not preach are not priests at all : let him be 
a n a them a. 

“ Canon II. If any one shall say that, besides the priest- 
hood, there are not in the Catholic Church other orders, 
both greater and lesser, by which, as by certain steps, 
advance is made into the priesthood: let him be au- 
athema. 

“Canon III. If any one shall say that orders or sacred 
ordination is not truly and properly a sacrament instituted 
by Christ the Lord ; or that it is a certain human figmeut 
devised by men unskilled in ecclesiastical matters, or that 
it is only a certain kind for choosing ministers of the 
Word of God and the sacraments: let hint be anathema. 

“Canon IV. If any one shall say that by sacred ordina- 
tion the Holy Ghost is not given ; and that the bishops do 
therefore vainly say, Receive ye the Holy Ghost; or that 
a character is not thereby given ; or that he who has once 
been a priest can again become a layman : let him be 
anathema.” 

Touching the Sacrifice of the Mass. — “Cauon III. If any 
one shall say that the sacrifice of the mass is only a sac- 
rifice of praise and thanksgiving ; or that it is a bare com- 
memoration of the sacrifice oflered on the cross, hut not 
a propitiatory sacrifice; or that it avails him only that 
receiveth, and that it ought not to he offered for the liv- 
ing and the dead for sins, punishments, satisfactions, and 
other necessities: let him be anathema.” 

It is true that Roman Catholic theologians have dif- 
fered not a little in their discussions of some of these 
topics, as, for instance, in reference to the number of the 
sacraments and the matter and form of the sacrament 
of orders; but in the main they have acquiesced in the 
points stated above, and in the sequences inseparable 
from them. It may be added that the formula of or- 
daining a priest corresponds to the last-quoted canon. 
It is this: “ Receive power to offer sacrifice to God , and 
to celebrate masses as well for the living as for the dead , 
in the name of the Lord. Amen.” 

The principal features of the above-stated theory of 
ordination were developed before the separation of the 
Greek and Roman churches, and the ceremonies with 
which the rite was administered differed in the two 
churches only in unimportant particulars, such as that 
of anointing the ordained person with oil, which the 
Roman Church practiced and the Greek Church did not. 
In the Roman Church, in particular, great stress is laid 
upon the presentation of sacred utensils and symbols as 
a part of the ceremony of ordination. To the priest is 
presented a chalice and paten (a small plate used to 
hold the host or consecrated wafer); to the bishop a 
ring, a crosier, and a pallium (q.v.) are given; and to 
the cardinal a hat, as symbolical of their functions and 
obligations. While, therefore, both churches propa- 
gated in its essentially erroneous features a common 
theory as to ordinations, it was the Romish Church 
which carried out the greatest extreme of ceremonies, 
and made the worst uses of the theory in connection 
with the dogma and assumptions of papal supremacy — 
a system of sacerdotalism that embodied blasphemous 
pretensions, and that was often prostituted to the most 
wicked and selfish purposes. Examination shows that 
this very theory of the Roman Church as to orders and 
sacraments lies at the centre of the system referred to, 
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and is the fonn tain-head of some of its worst corrup- 
tions. Once grant that ordination in direct line and by 
direct sanction from the pope of Korae is the one essen- 
tial channel for the descent of God’s grace to man, and 
there is conceded a power as far-reaching and dangerous 
as it is far removed from scriptural truth. That the 
Roman see made this claim without disguise, and en- 
forced it during successive centuries by the most un- 
scrupulous measures, is proved by multitudinous facts 
of history. As a specimen, take the following statement 
concerning pope Boniface IX : 

“At first Boniface did not pnblicly take money for the 
higher promotions ; he took it only in secret, and through 
trustworthy agents. At length, after ten years, at once 
to indulge, palliate, and to establish this simony, he sub- 
stituted as a permanent tax the Annates (q. v.), or first- 
fruits of every bishopric and rich abbey, calculated on a 
new scale, triple that in which they stood before iu the 
papal books. This was to be paid in advance by the can- 
didates for promotion, some of whom never got possession 
of the benefice. That was matter of supreme indifference 
to Boniface, as he could sell it again. But as these candi- 
dates rarely came to the court with money equal to the 
demand, usurers, with whom the pope was in unholy 
league, advanced the sum on exorbitant interest. The 
debt was sometimes sued for in the pope’s court. The 
smaller benefices were sold from the day of his appoint- 
ment with shameless aud scandalous notoriety. Men 
wandered about Lombardy and other parts of Italy 
searching out the ages of hoary incumbents, aud watching 
their diseases and infirmities. For this service they were 
well paid by the greedy aspirants at Rome. On their re- 
port the tariff rose or fell. Benefices were sold over and 
over again. Graces were granted to the last purchaser, 
with the magic word ‘Preference,’ which cost twenty- 
five florins. That was superseded by a more authoritative 
phrase (at fifty florius), a prerogative of precedence. Pe- 
titions already granted were sometimes cancelled in favor 
of a higher bidder ; the pope treated the lower offer as an 
attempt to defraud him. In the same year the secretary, 
Theodoric k Niera, had known the same benefice sold in 
the course of one week to several successive claimants. 
The beuefices were so openly sold that, if money was not 
at hand, the pope would receive the price in kind— iu wine, 
sheep, oxen, horses, or grain. The officers were as skil- 
ful in these arts as himself. His auditors would hold 
twenty expectatives, aud receive the first-fruits. The 
nrgup-eyed pope, however, watched the death-bed of all 
his officers. Their books, robes, furniture, money, es- 
cheated to the pope. No grace of any kind, even to the 
poorest, was signed without its florin fee. The pope, even 
during mass, was seen to be consulting with his secreta- 
ries on these worldly affairs. The accumulation of plu- 
ralities on unworthy men was scandalous even in those 
times” (Milman’s Latin Christianity, vol. vii, bk. xiii, 
ch. iii). 

It is obvious that such a shameless traffic in clerical or- 
dinations and appointments could only have been main- 
tained in a Church in which and in an age when the 
people had been taught to believe that their salvation 
depended on the absolution of priests fitted for their 
task by the indelible mark of papal ordination irrespec- 
tive of moral character. The same idea made the the- 
ories of purgatory and indulgence sources of illimitable 
pecuniary exactions, while it also made the power of 
the popes terrible in their long struggle with emperors 
in reference to the right of investiture (q. v.) and tem- 
poral sovereignty. In those struggles monarchs and 
nations were reduced to submission by the fulmination 
of bulls, bans, and interdicts, which, aside from the fun- 
damental idea of divine grace flowing solely through 
the channel of papal ordination and authority, would 
have been as powerless as they are now seen to be ab- 
surd. 

V. Protestant Reaction. — The above-stated theory of 
ordination, attended by corresponding practice, may be 
said to have had universal and unquestioned prevalence 
throughout the Christian world from the 6th to the 16th 
century. Irrespective of its gradual and insidious be- 
ginnings, it was fully developed in the ritual of Gregory 
the Great (A.D. 595-006), and it reached its present 
form of administration in the Pontificate Romanum 
(q. v.) of pope Clement VIII, in 1596. A prominent 
feature of the great Reformation was a violent and gen- 
eral reaction against the dogmas and abuses of the Ro- 
man system of ordinations. Without exception, Prot- 
estants rejected the five factitious sacraments of the Ro- 
VII.— D i» 


man Church, including orders. The Reformed churches 
not only rejected the doctrines but the ceremonies of 
the Roman Catholic Church in reference to ordination, 
falling back on scriptural precedents as their sole guide 
in reference to the modes of appointing and ordaining 
their clergy. A partial exception has to be stated in 
reference to the Church of England, which retained a 
portion of the Roman ritual of ordination. In reference 
to this as well as many other subjects, different inter- 
pretations of Scripture prevailed, and consequently dif- 
ferent customs of ordination were established. Most of 
the Reformed churches, doubtless owing to the great 
abuses so long associated with the name and character 
of bishop, rejected the episcopal office entirely, although 
the Lutheran Church retained it under the name of su- 
perintendent. There was great unanimity in accepting 
the ordination by elders as appropriate and valid, but in 
some of the churches two classes of elders were recog- 
nised — teaching (clerical) and ruling (lay) elders. In 
some, as in the Church of Scotland, the clerical presby- 
ters only join in the imposition of hands. Among the 
Independents and Baptists the power of ordination is 
considered to inhere in any given congregation of be- 
lievers. The qualifications of a candidate are first as- 
certained and approved by a Church, which, having 
called him to its ministry, and he accepting, proceeds to 
confer ordination upon him by prayer and the imposition 
of hands. 

The Protestant churches of Germany, Holland, Switz- 
erland, France, Denmark, Poland, Hungary, Scotland, 
etc., have only presbyterial ordination, and place no re- 
liance on the derivation of their clerical orders, from the 
fact that their founders, such as Luther, Calvin, and 
others, had been episcopally ordained as presbyters. 
They all unite in considering the call of God expressed 
through the suffrage of the Church as the essential pre- 
requisite to true ministerial character, while ordination 
is simply an appropriate ceremony designed to authen- 
ticate that call, and to publicly separate ministers to the 
sacred office. In most of the churches named, as well 
as in the American Presbyterian, Baptist, and Congre- 
gational churches, deacons are only lay officers of the 
Church, and do not receive the imposition of hands. 

As we have not thought proper to allot space for the 
formulae of the Greek and Roman ordinations, so now 
we deem it unimportant to introduce details as to cere- 
monies and variations in the practice of ordinations 
among Protestants. Such variations find their prototype 
in the scriptural ordinations, of which no two recorded 
were conducted in all respects alike, a fact that plainly 
indicated the non-essentiality of fixed forms, as well as 
the Christian liberty of adapting forms to circumstances. 
With a single exception, substantial unity may be said 
to prevail throughout the Protestant world in the view 
that the validity or propriety of ministerial ordinations 
does not hinge on any form of ceremony, or any pre- 
tence of tactual succession, and this unity of sentiment 
is sustained by a corresponding charity and mutual re- 
spect. The exception referred to, though not stated in 
the creed of any Protestant Church, has nevertheless 
existed from the period of the Reformation, and has re- 
sulted in a voluminous, and not seldom acrimonious 
controversy, which promises to descend to future gen- 
erations. 

VI. High-Church Controversy on Ordination. — In or- 
der to comprehend the nature and bearings of this con- 
troversy, it is necessary to take into view some well- 
known facts respecting the peculiar constitution of the 
Church of England. They are indicated in the follow- 
ing language, abridged from lord Macaulay’s introduc- 
tion to his History of England: 

“Henry VIII attempted to constitute an Anglican 
Church differing from the Roman Catholic Church on the 
point of the supremacy, and on that point alone. His 
success in this attempt was extraordinary. The English 
Reformers were eager to go as far as their brethren on 
the Continent. They unanimously condemned as anti- 
Christian numerous dogmas and practices to which Henry 
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had stubbornly adhered, and which Elizabeth reluctantly 
abandoned. Many felt a strong repugnance even to things 
indifferent which had formed part of the polity or ritual 
of the mystical Babylon. Thus bishop Hooper, who died 
manfully at Gloucester for his religion, long refused to 
wear the episcopal vestments. Bishop Ridley, a martyr 
of still greater renown, pulled down the ancient altars of 
his diocese, and ordered the Eucharist to be administered 
in the middle of churches, at tables which the papists ir- 
reverently termed oyster- hoards. Bishop Jewell pro- 
nounced the clerical garb to be a stage-dress, a fool’s coat, 
a relique of the Amorites, and promised that he would 
spare no labor to extirpate such degrading absurdities. 
Archbishop Grindnl long hesitated about accepting a mi- 
tre from dislike of what he regarded as the mummery of 
consecration. Bishop Parkhmst uttered a fervent prayer 
that the Church of England would propose to herself the 
Church of Zurich as the absolute pattern of a Christian 
community. Bishop Ponet was of opinion that the word 
bishop should he abandoned to papists, and that the chief 
officers of the purified Church should be called superin- 
tendents. When it is considered that none of these prel- 
ates belonged to the extreme section of the Protestant 
party, it cannot be doubted that, if the general sense of 
that party had been followed, the work of reform would 
have been carried on as unsparingly in England as in 
Scotland. But as the government needed the support of 
the Protestants, so the Protestants needed the protection 
of the government. Much was therefore given up on 
both sides; a union was effected, and the fruit of that 
union was the Church of England. The man who took the 
chief part in settling the conditions of the alliance which 
produced the Anglican Church was Thomas C’ranmer. 
He was the representative ot' both the parties, which at 
that time needed each other’s assistance. lie was at once 
a divine and a courtier. In his character of divine he was 
erfectly ready to go as far in the way of change as any 
wiss or Scottish Reformer. In his character of courtier 
he was desirous to preserve that organization which had 
during many ages admirably served the purposes of the 
bishops of Rome, and might he expected now to serve 
equally well the purposes of the English kings and of 
their ministers. To this day the constitution, the doc- 
trines, and the services of the Church retain the visible 
marks of the compromise from which she sprang. She 
occupies a middle position hetween the churches of Rome 
and Geneva. The Church nf Rome held that episcopacy 
was of divine institution, and that certain supernatural 
graces of a high order had been transmitted by the impo- 
sition of hands through fifty generations, from the eleven 
who received their commission on the Galiltean mount to 
the bishops who met at Trent. A large body of Protes- 
tants, on the other hand, regarded prelacy as positively 
unlawful, and persuaded themselves that they found a 
very different form of ecclesiastical government pre- 
scribed in Scripture. The founders of the Anglican Church 
took a middle course. They retained episcopacy, but 
they did not declare it to be an institution essential to 
the welfare of a Christian society, or to the efficacy of the 
sacraments. Cranmer, indeed, on one important occa- 
sion, plainly avowed his conviction that in the primitive 
times there was no distinction between bishops and 
priests, and that the laying on of hands was altogether 
superfluous.” 

This formidable array of antitheses by no means ex- 
hausts the list of practical contradictions embodied in 
the Church of England. Rejecting the supremacy of 
the pope, she accepted, or, rather, had forced upon her, 
that of the temporal sovereign, subjecting her to the 
most extravagant assumptions of an unscrupulous mon- 
arch. Macaulay, on this point, says: “What Ilenrv 
and his favorite counsellors meant at one time by su- 
premacy was certainly nothing less than the whole 
power of the keys. The king was to be the pope of 
his kingdom, the vicar of God, the expositor of catholic 
verity, the channel of sacramental graces. lie arro- 
gated to himself the right of deciding dogmatically 
what was orthodox doctrine and what was heresy, of 
drawing up and imposing confessions of faith, and of 
giving religious instruction to his people. lie pro- 
claimed that all jurisdiction, spiritual as well as tem- 
poral, was derived from him alone, and that it was in 
his power to confer episcopal authority ami to take it 
away. He actually ordered his seal to* be put to com- 
missions by which bishops were appointed, who were 
to exercise their functions as his deputies and during 
his pleasure. ... As he appointed civil officers to keep 
his seal, to collect his revenues, and to dispense justice 
in his name, so he appointed divines of various ranks to 
preach the Gospel and to administer the sacraments. 
It was unnecessary that there should be any imposition 


of hands. The king — such was the opinion of Cran- 
mer, given in the plainest words — might, in virtue of 
authority derived from God, make a priest, and the 
priest so made needed no ordination whatever.” 

Under Edward VI there was a speedy revolt from 
such extreme absurdities, and a form of ordination by 
the imposition of hands was incorporated in the ritual. 
But even in that ritual, which is generally considered 
to represent the best Protestantism of the English Ref- 
ormation, while the mass is rejected, yet the idea and 
order of a priesthood is retained in a form for ordaining 
all ministers of the second grade as priests. Notwith- 
standing that serious error, the ritual in question is 
specially distinguished for the prominence it gave to 
the scriptural idea of a personal divine call — an idea 
that had been obscured, if not obliterated, in the rituals 
of the Church for a thousand years previously. It re- 
quired a solemn declaration on the part of* every can- 
didate for holy orders of his personal conviction that 
he is “ moved by the Holy Ghost” to take upon himself 
this sacred ministration. Bishop Burnet explains the 
action of the British Reformers in this regard in the fol- 
lowing language : 

“Our Church intended to raise the obligation of the 
pastoral care higher than it was before, and has laid out 
this matter more fully and more strictly than any Church 
ever did in any age, as far, at least, as my inquiries can 
carry me. . . . No Church before ours at the Reformation 
took a formal sponsion at the altar from such as were or- 
dained deacons and priests. That was, indeed, always 
demanded of bishops, but neither in the Roman nor 
Greek pontifical do we find any such solemn vows and 
promises demanded or made by priests or deacons, nor 
does any print of this appear in the constitutions or the 
ancient canons of the Church. Bishops were asked many 
questions, as appears by the first canon of the fourth 
Council of Carthage. They were required to profess their 
faith and to promise to obey the canons, which is still ob- 
served in the Greek Chnrch. The questions are more ex- 
press in the Roman pontifical, and the first of these de- 
mands a promise ‘that they will instruct their people in 
Christian doctrine according to the Holy Scriptures,’ 
which was the foundation upon which our bishops justi- 
fied the Reformation, since, the first and chief of all their 
vows binding them to this, it was to take place of all oth- 
ers, and if any other parts of those sponsions contradicted 
this, such as their obedience and adherence to the see of 
Rome, they said that these were to be limited by this. . . . 
Our Reformers, observing all this, took great care in re- 
forming the oflice of ordination, and they made both the 
charge that is given and the promises that are to be taken 
to be very express and solemn, so that both the ordainers 
and the ordained might be rightly instructed in their duty, 
and struck with the awe and dread that they ought to be 
under iu so holy and so important a performance; . . . 
yet to make the sense of these promises go deeper, they 
are ordered to be made at the altar, and in the nature of 
a stipulation or covenant. . . . Our Chnrch, by making 
our Saviour’s words the form of ordination, must be con- 
strued to intend by that that it is Christ only that sends, 
and that the bishops are only his ministers to pronounce 
his mission.” 

Yet the very ritual which required the candidate for 
ordination to solemnly profess that he was “inwardly 
moved by the Holy Ghost to take upon him this office 
and ministration to serve God,” and that he was truly 
called “according to the will of onr Lord Jcsns Christ,” 
also required him, in the “ Oath of the King’s Suprem- 
acy,” to swear, “ I from henceforth will accept, repute, 
and take the king’s majesty to be the only supreme 
head in earth of the Church of England.” 

To embody in any system such a series of contradic- 
tions and oppugnanccs was to plant the seeds of inter- 
minable strife, and to such a strife has the Church of 
England been subjected from the days of the Reforma- 
tion downward. Nor has the strife been limited to 
words. In its earlier periods, persecutions, bloodshed, 
and martyrdoms were frequent results. Sometimes one 
party was in the ascendency, sometimes the other, and 
in the progress of events the controversy of which our 
subject was the centre assumed a variety of phases. 
Sometimes the issue was direct, as between popery and 
Protestantism. Sometimes it was triangular, as be- 
tween the papacy, Protestant prelacy, and Puritanism. 
At length various forms of dissent and independency 
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began to appear, only to multiply forms of discussion, 
into nearly all of which questions relating to ordination 
entered more or less prominently. While separation 
led forth into distinct organizations perhaps the greater 
part of the more pronounced anti-prelatists, there has 
always remained in the Church of England an influen- 
tial body of evangelical or Low Churchmen, who, while 
they accept episcopacy as a scriptural form of Church 
government, and episcopal ordination as both appro- 
priate, expedient, and scriptural, nevertheless disclaim 
its exclusive validity, its uninterrupted prelatical suc- 
cession, and its claims to be of special divine appoint- 
ment — de jure divino. On the other hand, the same 
Church has never lacked prelatists of the highest pre- 
tensions who, notwithstanding their own clerical or- 
ders are scouted by the Komanists as null, both on 
the ground of irregularity and illegality, nevertheless 
zealously assert the main principle of the Romish 
theory of succession. Indeed, the bigotry and preten- 
sions of the Anglican Iligh-Churchmen have rarely 
found a parallel, unless in the groundlessness of their 
claims, both as judged from opposite points by Roman- 
ists and other Protestants. The debate between them 
and their brethren of lower views, as well as with those 
large branches of the Protestant Church whose orders 
and ministry they have affected to despise, has never 
known an intermission ; yet the excitement attending 
it has gradually decreased in proportion as the princi- 
ples of tolerance have become recognised in the legisla- 
tion of the kingdom. It was exceedingly bitter in the 
days of the vestment controversy, when ministers were 
constrained by law to wear garments symbolical of a 
priestly oflice which they rejected as unchristian, and 
also under the Act of Uniformity, by which thousands 
of godly ministers v r ere ejected from their churches and 
their livings because they declined an oath of conform- 
ity to requirements with which their consciences for- 
bade compliance. After such severities had toned down 
under the advance of general enlightenment, the subject 
w r as debated more as a matter of opinion and ecclesi- 
astical partisanship, in which tastes and associations 
largely governed individual action. 

The 18th century witnessed a new phase of this old 
controvers} r , growing out of the rise of Methodism. 
When John Wesley, as an evangelical clergyman, found 
himself providentially called on to provide for the ad- 
ministration of the Christian ordinances to the religious 
societies which he had been instrumental in organizing, 
first within the Church of England, and subsequently 
in America, he first applied to the bishop of London 
for the ordination of some of his lav-preachers. Hav- 
ing been repeatedly refused, he associated with himself 
other presbyters, and proceeded to ordain deacons, el- 
ders, and a superintendent or bishop for America. In 
justification of this act he pleaded the urgency of the 
providential necessity, his conviction of the utter base- 
lessness of the theory of uninterrupted lineal succession, 
and the precedent established by the apostolical Church 
of Alexandria, in which, as recorded by Jerome, the 
presbyters elected their whole line of bishops, from the 
days of Mark the Evangelist downward, for one hun- 
dred and fifty years. From this action of Wesley there 
not only arose the Wesleyan Methodist churches of 
Great Britain, Canada, and Australia, in which presby- 
terial ordination is practiced, but also the Methodist 
Episcopal churches of the United States and Canada. 
In the last-named churches the episcopal office, apart 
from any prelatical idea or assumptions, has had a wide 
field of action, and, in connection with an earnest spirit 
of evangelical effort, has been attended with a measure 
of success worthy of apostolic times. In the Methodist 
Episcopal churches the formula of ordination is that of 
the Church of England expurgated of the word priest 
and of every term that might be construed to ex- 
press the idea of sacerdotalism, or any temporal head- 
ship of the Church of Christ. Two clerical orders only 
are recognised, those of deacon and cider. The bishop- 


ric is regarded not as a third order, but as an office to 
which an elder having been elected is consecrated by 
prayer and the imposition of hands by other bishops 
and presbyters. It is a special function of the bishop 
to ordain ministers, not singly, but in co-operation with 
presbyters. In all this the churches in question claim 
to follow ancient, if not strictly apostolical usage. They 
also insist with great urgency upon the personal con- 
viction of each candidate for any form of the ministe- 
rial office that he is moved thereto by the Holy Ghost. 

In America the High-Church controversy as respect- 
ing ordination has had but a limited range, and a corre- 
sponding influence. It was inherited by the Protestant 
Episcopal Church as a direct legacy from the mother 
Church of England, but, having been wholly disassoci- 
ated from questions of temporal sovereignty and state 
emolument, it was for a long period entirely quiescent, 
merely arising as a matter of opinion between clergy- 
men of different altitude in the same Church, or be- 
tween zealous representatives of that Church and those 
of other Protestant churches, all agreeing in opposition 
to the prelatical claims of Romanists. 

A new phase of this controversy arose about 1830 in 
connection with the issue of the Oxford Tracts (q. v.) 
in England. Although the days of persecution were 
then past, the spirit of intolerance was by no means ex- 
tinct, and the attempt to secure a Romanistic reaction 
in England and other Protestant countries was so deter- 
mined and so skilfully urged that a somewhat formida- 
ble movement towards the Romish Church w T as actually 
secured. In England scores of clergymen from the Es- 
tablished Church, and in the United States some dozens 
from the Protestant Episcopal Church, became (to em- 
ploy a phrase that then came into common use) perverts 
to Romanism, and both countries became rife with the 
controversy. One of the first objects of the Tractarian 
movement, sometimes called Puseyism, from the prom- 
inence of Dr. E. 13. Puaev, of Oxford, as one of the 
Tract writers, was to reassert the importance of ordina- 
tion in the line of a lineal and tactual succession direct 
from the apostles. Assuming the prerogatives of such 
an ordination for themselves, they unscrupulously at- 
tacked the validity of all other ordinations, except those 
of the Greek and Roman churches, and thus with as 
little charity as consistency presumed to denounce the 
greater part of Protestant Christians throughout the 
w r orld as irregular and schismatic, if not heretical. The 
eagerness with which many ministers of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church caught up or gave prominence to 
similar assumptions, and proceeded, under the stimulus 
from Oxford, to flaunt their claims of superiority in the 
face of the other Protestant churches of America, caused 
the controversy to be more extensively opened in this 
country than it had ever been before. Ministers of 
other churches who felt that the validity of their min- 
isterial character was impugned by these pretensions 
were not slow to accept the discussion, which, by aid of 
free pulpits and a free press, became very general. Ev- 
ery phase of the argument, from the Scriptures, from 
the fathers, from history, and from the nature of the 
case, was reopened. While in many instances the result 
of the discussion doubtless was to confirm the disputants 
and partisans on both sides in their old opinions, yet it 
can hardly be doubted that the effect of the discus- 
sion as a whole was largely to influence the public mind 
both of England and the United States against the pre- 
latical claims, and in favor of the inherent right of 
churches to establish their own minor ceremonies as 
well as their forms of Church government, subject to 
the cardinal principles of God’s Word. In short, the 
principle and spirit of exclusiveness and of hierarchical 
pretension w'ere effectually rebuked in a contest of their 
own provoking. While such principles yet have nu- 
merous adherents, still it cannot be questioned that 
they stand reprobated before the popular mind as un- 
snstained by scriptural precedent or precept, and un- 
worthy of the spirit of an enlightened age. Neverthe- 
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less the medireval theories of ordination, both as to its 
magical effect, its indelible mark, and its lineal descent 
from the apostles, however polluted the line through 
which it has come down, still have their advocates. 
The Roman Catholic Church is bound by the canons 
and decrees of the Council of Trent, while its Angli- 
can imitators struggle to maintain similar claims with 
far less consistency. In their emergency they seek af- 
filiations with the Greek Church and the Old Catholics, 
without direct acknowledgment from either. Mean- 
time the logic of events is working out very important 
demonstrations, by showing, on the one hand, how little 
the truth and power of Christianity are dependent on 
external ceremonies, and, on the other, not only how 
powerless, but how misguiding, ceremonies are as a sub- 
stitute for divine grace in the hearts and lives of pro- 
fessed ministers of Christ. A survey of the active and 
progressive agencies of Christianity in the world shows 
that a very large proportion of them are sustained by 
churches which reject as baseless the theory that cove- 
nanted grace descends solely through a scries of ceremo- 
nial ordinations. When, indeed, a comparison as to 
purity of life, zeal in Christian good works, and fruits 
following is instituted between churches practicing 
presbyterial ordination and those making high assump- 
tions of ecclesiastical prerogative, based on a line of or- 
dinational succession running through the worst popes 
of Rome, the former certainly are not found wanting. 
To the ordinary mind such facts are more convincing 
than theoretical arguments, whether based on question- 
able precedents or on quotations from the fathers; and 
the more such facts are multiplied the less need there 
will be of a perpetual reproduction of the arguments so 
often stated and restated during the last three hundred 
years. Nevertheless a knowledge of the controversy is 
more or less a necessity to every candidate for ordina- 
tion, not only as a means of satisfying his own mind, 
but also of being prepared for any new phase the con- 
troversy may assume hereafter. 

The most recent phase of High-Church development 
has won for itself the title of Ritualism (q. v.). Ritual- 
ists, as such, are usually identical with high pretenders 
to the importance of successional ordinations, but in 
their extreme attention to the reproduction of mediaeval 
ceremonies they are not followed by all who accept the 
theory of tactual succession. The attempts of the ritu- 
alistic party of the Church of England to reintroduce 
Roman Catholic ceremonies into the worship of Protes- 
tant churches has been greatly held in check by certain 
laws of the realm. In America similar attempts have 
found but little favor before an eminently practical peo- 
ple, who, so far as they choose Romanism at all, evi- 
dently prefer the system without disguises to a feeble 
imitation. 

The most active controversy in reference to the 
question of ordination prevailing in the United States 
at the present time is between the high and low church- 
men of the Protestant Episcopal Church. The former 
appear to have been advancing within recent years 
both in numbers and the assertion of principles of ex- 
clusiveness and intolerance. As a result a new organ- 
ization was formed in 1873, entitled the Reformed Epis- 
copal Church. That Church, organized under the su- 
pervision of the late bishop George D. Cummins, claims 
to represent the Protestant views and practices of the 
Church of England as understood and vindicated by the 
Reformers of the period of Edward VI, and prior to the 
papal reaction under Bloody Mary. While professing 
and practicing episcopal ordination, it does not deny 
the validity of other forms following Scripture prece- 
dent and applied to godly men. On the principle of 
succession, whatever of validity inhered in the orders 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church was handed down 
to the Reformed Episcopal Church by episcopal ordina- 
tions from the seceding bishop before the attempt to 
invalidate his authority by excommunication could be 
consummated. Thus a somewhat new form of issue 


pertaining to the question of ordination is opened be- 
tween representative classes or grades of Episcopalians. 

VI. The literature of the subject of ordination and 
orders is mingled from first to last with that of the 
Roman Catholic and High-Church controversies, being 
rarely found in direct and separate treatises on either 
side. While an exhaustive list would require alto- 
gether too much space, the classified selection herewith 
given will be found sufticient for any ordinary extent 
of investigation. 

1. Historical. — Schaff, Ilist . of the Apostolic Church ; 
Killcn, Ancient Church; Mosheim, Ilist. of the Fii'st 
Three Centiu'ies ; The “ Apostolic Constitutions;” Bing- 
ham, Antiquities of the Christian Church ; Coleman, 
Christian Antiquities ; Campbell, Lectures on Ecclesias- 
tical History ; The Bible , the Missal, and the Breviary. 

‘2. Romanistic. — Bellarmine, De Ordine; Canons and 
Decrees of the Council of Trent; Catechism of the Coun- 
cil of Trent; Kenrick, On the Primacy; id. On An- 
glican Ordinations ; Wiseman, On lligh-Church Claims; 
Milner, End of Controversy. 

3. A nti-Romanistic. — Beza, De Ecclesia ; Willet, Sy- 
nopsis Papismi; Cramp, Text-Book of Popery ; Elliott, 
Romanism ; Barrow, On the Supremacy; Palmer, Let- 
ters to ) Vise man on the Errors of Romanism; Hopkins, 
“ End of Controversy ” Controverted. 

4. Anglican Prelatical. — Bancroft, Survey of the Pre- 
tended Holy Discipline; Hooker, Ecclesiastical Polity; 
Bishop llall, Episcopacy by Divine Right ; Mason, De- 
fence of the Church of England Ministry ; Conraver, 
Validity of Anglican Ordinations; Jeremy Taylor, On 
Episcopacy; Cave, Ancient Church; Wheatley, On 
Common Prayer ; Percival, On Apostolic Succession ; 
Jeremy Collier, Ecclesiastical History of Great Britain; 
Palmer, On the Church ; “ The Oxford Tracts ;” Words- 
worth, Theophilus Anglicanus ; Manning, Unity of the 
Church; Pusey, Eirenikon; Stubb, Episcopal Succes- 
sion; Marshall, Notes on Eqnscopacy ; Wordsworth, The 
Christian Ministry. 

5. Anglican Anti- Prelatical. — Jewell, Apology of the 
Church of England; u Field of the Church ;” Lord King, 
Primitive Church; Bishop Burnet, Vindication of the 
Ordinations of the Church of England; also Church of 
Scotland; Still ingflect, Jrenicuni ; Isaac Taylor y Ancient 
Christianity ; Archbishop Whatcly, Kingdom of Christ ; 
also Origin of Romish Errors; Litton, On the Church 
of Christ ; Harrison, Whose are the Fathers ? Bridges, 
On the Christian Ministry; Nolan, Catholic Character of 
Christianity ; Goode, Divine Rule of Faith ami Practice . 

6. Puritan , Presbyterian , etc . — Rutherford, Due Right 
of Presbyteries; Drury, Model of Church Government; 
Seamen, Vindication of the Reformed Chuj'ches ; Mil- 
ton, Prelatical Episcopacy ; also Reason of Church Gov- 
ernment; Prynne, Testimonies of Bishops and Presby- 
ters ; Baxter, Treatise of Episcopacy ; also English Non- 
Conformity ; Calamy, Defence of Non - Conformity ; 
James Owen, Plea for Scripture Ordination; Nichol, 
Vindication of Dissenters ; Ay ton, Original Constitution 
of the Christian Chui'ch; Campbell, Vindication of the 
Presbyterians of Ireland; M‘Crie, Unity of the Church; 
Condcr, Protestant Non - Conformity ; Vaughan, Polity 
of Congregationalism; Powell. On Apostolical Succes- 
sion; sundry Ministers of London, On the Divine Right 
of Church Government ; Brown, Puseyite Episcopacy. 

7. American Prelatical. — Wilmer, Episcopal Man- 
ual; Hobart, On Apostolic Order; How, Vindication of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church; Bowden, Apostolic 
Origin of Episcopacy ; Carnochan, Early Fathers; 
Ogilbv, Catholic Church in England and America; 
Chapin, Primitive Church; Kip, Double Witness of the 
Church; Doane, Sermons and Charges; Ewer, Protes- 
tantism a Failure; Mines, Presbyterian Clergyman Look- 
bujfor the Church . 

8. American Anti- Prelatical. — Dickinson, Defence 
of Presbyterian Ordination ; Welles, Divine Right of 
Presbyterian Ordination; Mason (John INI.), Essays on 
Episcopacy ; Miller, On the Christian Ministry; Wil- 
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son, Primitive Government of Christian Churches; Sparks, 
Letters on the Ministry and Ritual of the Episcopal 
Church ; Wood, Objections to Episcopacy ; Emory, Epis- 
copal Controversy Reviewed ; Bangs, Original Church of 
Christ; Duftield, On the Claims of Episcopal Bishops; 
Snodgrass, On Apostolical Succession; Barnes, On the 
Apostolic Church; M‘Ilvaine, On the Oxford Divinity ; 
Hopkins, Novelties which Disturb our Peace; Shimeal, 
End of Prelacy; Smyth, On Apostolical Succession; 
also Presbytery and Prelacy ; also Ecclesiastical Repub- 
licanism; Ty dings, Apostolical Succession ; Abby, A pos- 
tolical Succession: Gallagher, Primitive Eirenicon; 
Cheever, Hierarchical Despotism; Upham, Ratio Dis - 
ciplince; Punchard, Congregationalism; Magoon, Re- 
publican Christianity ; Kidder, Christian Pastorate; 
Coleman, Manual of Prelacy ; New- Englander, Oct. 
1873, art. iii. (D. P. K.) 

Ordo ( order ), as applied to the clergy, has been the 
occasion of controvers)'. Many contend that it is adopt- 
ed from the Roman language, and used by Tertullian 
and others in the classic sense, to exhibit the patrician 
rank of the clergy, like the ordo senatorius of the Ro- 
mans. The fact is, that the word is used to denote the 
difference between the clergy and the people — the ordo 
ecclesiasticus and the laity; and in this sense it has 
been understood since the close of the second century. 
See Riddle, Christian Antiquities, p. 203, 212. 

Ordo Romanus is the name given to every rule 
of the Romish Church in general, and particularly to the 
rules concerning worship. Like rat-ig, SiaraZig, the 
rule and its exposition, or raKTiicog (ratcrim), sc. (3t - 
(5\og), or ordo or ordinarius (sc. liber), or ordinale and 
ordinalis (sc. liber) (L>u Fresnc), signifies a collection of 
rules for worship. Tu the course of time there appear- 
ed many such libelli, which, in so far as they related to 
the same subject, were compiled together. The exact 
time when these different libelli appeared is not ascer- 
tained, nor that of their compilation. As early as the 
5th century there was a distinction between the sacra - 
mentarium , containing the prayers for the Eucharist, 
the antiphonarius (liber), with the liturgic chants, and 
finally the ordo , constituting the ritual. See F. Probst, 
Verwaltung d. liochheiligen Eucharistie (Tubing. 1853), 
p. 9 sq. 

Various ordines appeared in the different churches, 
but they were gradually all superseded by the Roman 
ordo , for the popes as early as the 5th century used ev- 
ery exertion to have the worship conducted everywhere 
according to the usages of Rome. The subsequent 
publishers of rituals often confounded the Roman with 
other rituals, hence the number of those which were 
published. See Mabillon, In Ordinem Romamim com- 
mentarius, preceding his edition of the Antiqui libri ritu- 
ales sanctee Romance cccle sue, in the Museum Italicum , 
t. ii (Paris, 1724, 4to). The oldest Ordo Romanus is 
attributed to bishop Gelasius (f 496) by Mabillon (as 
above) and Muratori, Liturgia Romana vetus (Venice, 
1748), i, 289 sq. Yet from the Epist. I of Innocent I, 
Ad Decentium , in 416 (in cap. 11, dist. xi), there appears 
to have existed an older ordo , which is now lost. The 
ordo attributed to Gelasius, although it often refers to 
Leo I, seems to have been written by an unknown au- 
thor in the time of Felix III, the predecessor of Gela- 
sius (Bahr, D. christlich-romische Theologie, p. 364). 
This ordo. as well as that published by Mabillon and 
Muratori as No. 1, was in general use in the 9th cen- 
tury, as is proved by the use made of it by Amala- 
rius. These two ordines, together with those pub- 
lished as Nos. 3 and 4 by Mabillon, and which arc of 
somewhat later date, treat of the missa pontificalis. 
The ordines 5 to 10 of Mabillon, which arc of much 
later origin, and belong probably, in part at least, to the 
II th century, refer to the missa episcopalis , the ordo 
scrutinii ad electos , qualiter debcat cekbrari (in bap- 
tism), the forms of ordination for the different degrees, 
as also the ordo, qualiter agendum sit quinta feria in 


coena Domini, feria sexta Parasceve , in sabbato sancto , 
ad reconciliandum pcenitentem, ad visitandum inf maim, 
ad consignandum pueros sive infantes, ad ungendum in - 
frmos , ad communicandum infrmos, ordo sepeliendi 
clericos Romance f raternitatis. We now possess but 
fragments of most of these ordines. It is therefore 
doubtful whether Bernard of Pavia, who quotes numer- 
ous passages of the Ordo Romanus in his Breviarium 
Extravagantium (which are also given in the collection 
of decretals of Raymumlus a Pennaforte, c. ix, De officio 
archidiaconi, i, 23 ; c. ix, De officio primicerii, i, 25 ; c. 
ix, De officio custodis, i, 27), obtained or borrowed them 
from an ancient Ordo Romanus or from a later one. At 
any rate, those passages are not to be found in any of 
the printed ordines. 

Among the oldest published Ordines Romani are 
those of George Cassander (Colon. 1559, 1561 ; also in his 
works, Paris, 1616), Melchio Hittorp (Colon. 1568), and 
G. Ferrarius (Rom. 1591 ; Paris, IC10, 1624, fol.). About 
1143 Benedict, a canon and chorister of St. Peter’s, com- 
piled an ordo entitled Liber pollicitus ad Guidonem de 
Castello (the future pope Celestine II, then cardinal of 
St. Marc). He describes the divine worship for the 
whole ecclesiastical year, with special reference to the 
papal affairs (published in Mabillon, No. 11). At the 
Council of Pavia, in 1 160, the clergy made use of a liber 
de vita et ordinatioue Romanorum pontifeum (Pertz, 
Monumenta Germ, iv, 126). The Ordo Romanus con- 
tained also the forms to be used at the coronation of 
the emperor. On the form used in 1192 see Pertz (p. 
187 sq.), Mabillon, and Martene. This form was adopt- 
ed in the ordo written in 1192 by cardinal Cencius 
(Mabillon, No. 12). Since the 13th century the ex- 
pression Ceremoniale Romanum seems to have gradu- 
ally taken the place of that of Ordo Romanus. Greg- 
ory X (1272) caused a new one on the election and the 
functions of popes to be compiled (Mabillon, No. 13). 
A subsequent one appeared in the middle of the 14th 
century (Mabillon, No. 14), which Mabillon attributes 
to cardinal Gaietanns. One on the ecclesiastical func- 
tions of the Roman clergy was compiled by Petrus 
Amelius, bishop of Sinigaglia (f 1398) ; a larger work 
of the same kind, by Augustinus Piccolomini, was pub- 
lished at Venice in 1516, with the sanction of Leo X, 
under the title of Rituum ecclesiasticorum sive sacrantm 
ceremoniarum libri tres. The Pontificale Romanum of 
Clement VIII (1596), and his Ceremoniale Episcoporum 
(1600, often reprinted and revised), have finally taken 
the place of the old Ordines Romani. At present there 
is an ecclesiastical calendar published each year in ev- 
ery diocese, which fills the place of an Ordo Romanus , 
and generally bears the title Ordo officii divini juxta 
rituni Romanum , or Juxta rubricas breviarii et missalis 
Romani atque decreta saerce rituum congregationis. 

See Hoffmann, Nova scriptorum ac monumentorum 
collectio, ii, 16 sq. (Leips. 1733, 4to) ; Rheinwald, Ordo 
Romanus, in Ersch u. Gruber, Allgem. Encyldopadie, sec. 
iii, pt. v ; Herzog, Real- Ency Hop. x, 693 sq. (J. N. P.) 

Ordo Salutis. See Salvation. 

Ore. Sec Gold; Metal. 

O'reb (Ileb. Oreb’, n'lir [Judg. vii, 25; Isa. x, 26, 
a raven ; Sept. ’Qpijfi v. r. 'Op/;/3 ; Josephus, 
’Qpijfioq, Ant. v, 6, 5), the name of a sheik of the Mid- 
ianites, who, with Zeeb (“the wolf”), invaded Israel, 
and was defeated and driven back by Gideon. B.C. 
cir. 1362. See Gideon. The title given to them (D^D, 
A. V. “princes”) distinguishes them from Zebah and 
Zalmunna, the other two chieftains, who are called 
“kings” (C“cb-2), and were evidently superior in rank 
to Oreb and Zeeb. “ They were killed, not by Gideon 
himself, or the people under his immediate conduct, but 
by the men of Ephraim, who rose at his entreaty and 
intercepted the flying horde at the fords of the Jordan. 
This was the second act of that great tragedy. It is 
but slightly touched upon in the narrative of Judges, 
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but the terms in which Isaiah refers to it (x, 26) are 
such as to imply that it was a truly awful slaughter. 
He places it in the same rank with the two most tre- 
mendous disasters recorded in the whole of the history 
of Israel — the destruction of the Egyptians in the Red 
Sea, and of the army of Sennacherib. Nor is Isaiah 
alone among the poets of Israel in his reference to this 
great event. While it is the terrific slaughter of the 
Midianites which points his allusion, their discomfiture 
and flight are prominent in that of the author of Psa. 
lxxxiii. In imagery both obvious and vivid to every 
native of the gusty hills and plains of Palestine, though 
to us comparatively unintelligible, the Psalmist de- 
scribes them as driven over the uplands of Gilead like 
the clouds of chaff blown from the threshing-floors; 
chased away like the spherical masses of dry weeds 
which course over the plains of Esdraelon and Philistia 
— flying with the dreadful hurry and confusion of the 
flames that rush and leap from tree to tree and hill to 
hill when the wooded mountains of a tropical country 
are by chance ignited (Psa. lxxxiii, 13, 14). The 
slaughter was concentrated around the rock at which 
Oreb fell, and which was long known by his name 
(Judg. vii, 25; Isa. x, 26). This spot appears to have 
been in the valley of the Jordan, from whence the 
heads of the two chiefs were brought to Gideon to en- 
courage him to further pursuit after the fugitive Zebah 
and Zalmnnna” (Smith). See below. 

O'BEB, TI1E ROCK (nW “flIX; Sept, in Judg. 
Soup, v. r. Sovpeiv; in Isa. ro7ro£ 3 XtxpfutQ-, Vnlg. Petra 
Oreb, and lloreb), the “raven’s crag,” the spot at which 
the Midianitish chieftain Oreb, with thousands of his 
countrymen, fell by the hand of the Ephraimites, and 
which probably acquired its name therefrom. It is 
mentioned in Judg. vii, 25, and Isa. x, 26. Some have 
inferred that the rock Orel) and the winepress Zeeb were 
on the east side of the Jordan (Gesenius, Rosenmiiller, 
etc.). Perhaps the place called 'Orbo ("O'")?), which 
in the Bereshith Rabba (Roland, Palcest. p. 013) is stated 
to have been in the neighborhood of Bethshean, may 
have some connection with it. Rabbi Judah (Ber. 
Rabba, ib.) was of opinion that the Orebim (“ ravens”) 
who ministered to Elijah were no ravens, but the peo- 
ple of this Orbo or of the rock Oreb, an idea upon which 
even St. Jerome himself does not look with entire dis- 
favor (Conun, in Isa . xv, 7), and which has met in later 
times with some supporters (Smith). But a more 
careful examination of the same narrative renders it 
clear that the locality of Oreb’s death was on the west 
side of the Jordan, and that the Ephraimites, having 
there intercepted the Midianites, afterwards brought 
the heads of the foe to Gideon after he had crossed the 
Jordan (see Keil, Comment, ad loe.). A v'riter in Fair- 
bairn’s Dictionary, s. v. Keziz, suggests the “lov r pro- 
jecting point opposite the Jericho ford, still bearing 
the equivalent title of Eshel- Ghuruk, “ the Raven’s 
Nest” (Robinson, Later Bib. Res. p. 293) ; but this is 
rather far south, and needs further examination. 

O'reb (Lat. Oreb), the Occidental form (2 Esdr. 
ii, 33) of the name of Mount IIoiieb (q. v.). 

Oreb. See Raven. 

Orebites or Horebites. See Hussites. 

Oregim. See Jaakk-oregjm. 

Oregio, Agostino, a learned Italian prelate, was 
norn in 1577 at Santa Sofia, in Tuscany. Sent to Rome 
to pursue his studies, he ran there the same risk as Jo- 
seph in the house of Potiphar, and had, like him, suffi- 
cient force of character to overcome the temptation. 
This virtuous act touched the heart of cardinal Bellar- 
mine so vividly that he became quite well affected to- 
wards the young pupil, and was induced to place him 
in a noble college at his private expense. It is said 
Oregio learned the Greek language by means of seeing 
and hearing his patron write and dispute in that tongue. 
After being theological counsellor to pope Urban VIII, 


he was made cardinal Nov. 18, 1633, and archbishop of 
Benevento, w ? here lie died, July 12, 1635. The collection 
of his works has been published by his nephew (Rome, 
1637, fob), in which are distinguished a dissertation 
entitled Aristotelis vera cle rationalis animee immortali- 
tate sententia, written at the request of cardinal Barbe- 
rini, afterwards Urban VIII. In it Oregio takes pains 
to defend Aristotle against the reproacli of materialism. 
Other noteworthy treatises of his are, l)e Deo : — De 
Trinitate: — De Jncamatioue | — De A ngelis ; — De Pec- 
catis, etc., which, frequently reprinted, have for a long 
time been used in the Italian Roman Catholic semina- 
ries. — Hoefer, Xouv. Bio<j. Generate, s. v. 

Oremtis ( Let us pray) is an exclamation used in 
the early Christian Church to invite the different classes 
of praying ones to worship. It was usually followed by 
Flectamus genua, and at the conclusion of the prayer 
was heard the exclamation Levate from the mouth of 
the deacons. See Siegel, Christliche AUerthiimer, iii, 
241, 242. 

O'ren (Heb. id. *j jK, ash- tree, as in Isa. xliv, 14; 
Sept. ’Apciv, v. r. ’Apctp and ’Apf3pdp), third named 
of the five sons of Jeralimeel, of the house of Judah 
(1 Chron. ii, 25). B.C. ante 1658. 

Oren. See Asii-tree. 

Orenburg, one of the eastern frontier governments 
of European Russia, is bounded on the south-east by 
the River Ural, and extends between the governments 
of Tobolsk on the north-east and Samara on the south- 
west, covering an area of 153,928 square miles, and con- 
taining a population of 1,810.275. This is the govern- 
ment proper; but the so-called Orenburg Country, in- 
cluding the recently organized government of Samara, 
the lands of the Orenburg and Ural Cossaeks, and of 
Khirgliiz tribes, under different names, extends over 
an area of 539,830 square miles, from the Volga to 
the Sir-Daria and the Amu -Daria, and has 2,370,275 
inhabitants. The populations, the surface, soils, flora, 
and fauna of this extensive country are of the most 
various kinds. The country is traversed by numerous 
navigable rivers, by means of which and bv canals it is 
in communication with the Caspian and Baltic seas and 
with the Arctic Ocean. The main streams are the 
Kama, a branch of the Volga, with its affluents the 
Bielaia and Tehussovaia; the Tobol, a branch of the Obi, 
and the Ural. Forests abound, except in the south ; the 
soil is fertile, but is not yet much cultivated ; and other 
natural, especially mineral, resources are rich, but in 
great part undeveloped. The climate is in general 
healthy. The government is divided into nine dis- 
tricts; the centre of the governor-generalship is at 
Orenburg, though the chief town is Ufa. 

The inhabitants of Orenburg are made up of Rus- 
sians, Kalmucks, and Bashkir, Tartar, Khirgliiz, and 
certain Finnish tribes. The trade, mainly in the hands 
of the Bashkir tribes, is chiefly with Bokhara, Khiva, 
Tashkent, and the Khirgliiz (q. v.); the exports are 
gold, silver, and other metals, corn, skins, and manu- 
factured goods; the imports cattle, cotton — the demand 
for and supply of which have greatly increased since 
the American rebellion — and the other articles of Asi- 
atic trade. The imports are either disposed of to Rus- 
sian merchants in the custom-house on the frontier, or 
are carried by Asiatic traders into Russia, and sold at 
the great national market of Nijni- Novgorod. See 
Daniel, Ihtndbuch der Geographic, ii, 926, 927 ; Brooks, 
The Russians of the South (1854); llaxtliausen, The 
Russian Empire (1856). 

Oresme, Nicolas, a learned French prelate, was 
born at Caen, Normandy, in the 13th century. lie was 
educated at the university in Faris, and was appointed 
grand master of the College of Navarre in 1355, and was 
finally made bishop of Lisieux in 1377. lie died in 
1382. lie published several scientific treatises, translat- 
ed the Ethics and Politics of Aristotle into French, and 
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contributed to theological literature the following work : 
IAber de Anti-Christo ejusque ministris acde ejusdem ad- 
vent u, signis propinquis simid ac remotis IV continens 
partieulas , and several Sermons. He has also been 
credited with a French popular version of the Script- 
ures, but there is no ground for such assertion. See 
Du l'in, Bibliotheque des A ut. Eceles. Wieme Si'ecle ; ]\ lo- 
re ri, Grand Did. Hist. s. v. ; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Gene- 
rale , s. v. 

Orestes (’O pkorrjg), a Christian physician of Tyana, 
in Cappadocia, called also Arestes, suffered martyrdom 
during the persecution under Diocletian, A.I). 303, 304. 
An interesting account of his tortures and death is 
given by Simeon Metaphrastes (ap. Suriam, De Prohat. 
Sundor. Ilistor. vi, 231), where he is named A Testers. 
See also Menolog. Grose, i, 178 (ed. Urbin. 3727). 
Orestes has been canonized by the Greek and Roman 
churches, and his memory is celebrated on Nov. 9. 
See Bzovius, Nomenclator Sand or. Profess. Medicor . — 
Smith, Diet. Greek and Rom. Biog. and Mythol. s. v. 

Orfand, Jacinto, a Spanish Dominican, noted as a 
missionary, was born at Jana in 1578. He early took 
an interest in religious life, and finally entered the Do- 
minican Order in Barcelona. In 1G05 lie asked to be 
sent to the Philippines. In 1G07 he went to Japan, and 
there he labored about fifteen years, lie wrote an ac- 
count of the progress of Christianity in that country, 
entitled Ilistoria ecclesiastica de los successos de la Cris- 
tiandad de Japon (Madrid, IG33, 4to). It was original- 
ly prepared to cover only the years 1G02-1G21, but Col- 
lado brought it down to 1622. Orfand was put to death 
by the Japanese in 1G22. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Gene- 
rale , s. v. ; Fernandez, Hist. Eceles. de Nuestros Tiempos, 
p. 289 ; Echard, Scriptor. ord. Prcedic. ii, 425. 

Organ occurs in the Authorized Version as the ren- 
dering of the Hebrew ugab', 2J33 (Gen. iv, 21; Job 
xxi, 12), or nggab\ 353 (Job xxx, 31 ; Psa. cl, 4), which 
properly means that which is inflated or bloivn, from 
353 , to bloio ; hence, a wind instrument. It w r as applied 
to a reed or pipe, either simple or complex, and is so 
understood by most interpreters (see Dudelsack, Hist. 
Trin. p. 301 ; Gesenius, Tkesaur, p. 988). Thus the 
Septuagint, in Psa. cl, renders vpyavor, which means 
properly an instrument for any purpose ; but is applied 
by Plato (Lad. 188 D.) and others to the pipe; and 
from which comes our w'ord “organ.” In Job the Sept, 
vaguely renders by \pa\p6g; but in the other passages 
this version renders Kt$apa, the w'ord from which guitar 
is corrupted. This cannot be right, for many reasons; 
indeed, in tw r o of the passages quoted it is named in con- 
nection with the cithara or /yre(lleb. ^,* 123 ) as a different 
instrument (Gen. iv, 21 ; Job xxx, 31). “In Gen. iv, 21 it 
appears to be a general term for all wind-instruments, 
opposed to kinnor (A. V. ‘ harp’), which denotes all 
stringed instruments. In Job xxi, 12 are enumerated 
the three kinds of musical instruments which are possi- 
ble, under the general terms of the timbrel, harp, and 
organ. The ugdh is here distinguished from the tim- 
brel and harp, as in Job xxx, 31, compared w ith Psa. 
cl, 4. Our translators adopted their rendering, ‘organ,’ 
from the Vulgate, which has uniformly organum, that 
is, the double or multiple pipe. The Chaldee in every 
case has abbubd , which signifies ‘ the pipe,’ and 

is its rendering of the Hebrew word so translated in our 
version of Isa. xxx, 29; Jcr. xlviii, 3G. Joel Bril, in 
his second preface to the Psalms in Mendelssohn’s Bible, 
adopts the opinion of those who identify it with the 
Pandean pipes, or sgrinx, an instrument of unquestion- 
ably ancient origin, and common in the East. It was 
a favorite with the shepherds in the time of Homer (II. 
xviii, 52G), and its invention w'as attributed to various 
deities : to Pallas Athene by Pindar (Pytk. xii, 12-14), to 
Pan by Pliny (vii, 57 ; comp. Virg. Ed. ii. 32 ; Tibull. ii, 
5, 30), by others to Marsyas or Silenus (Athen. iv, 184). 



The Syrinx. (From a Greek sculpture.) 


In the last-quoted passage it is said that Hermes first 
made the syrinx with one reed, while Silenus, or, ac- 
cording to others, two Medes, Seuthes and Rhonakes, 
invented one with many reeds, and Marsyas fastened 
them with wax. The reeds w r ere of unequal length, 
but equal thickness, generally seven in number (Virg. 
Eel. ii, 36), but sometimes nine (Theocr. Id. viii). 
Those in use among the Turks sometimes numbered 
fourteen or fifteen (Calmet, Diss. in Mus. Inst. Ilcebr., in 
Ugolini Thes. xxxii, p. 790). Russell describes those he 
met with in Aleppo. ‘ The syrinx, or Pan’s pipe, is still 
a pastoral instrument in Syria; it is known also in the 
city, but very few' of the performers can sound it toler- 
ably well. The higher notes are clear and pleasing, but 
the longer reeds are apt. like the dervis’s flute, to make 
a hissing sound, though blown by a good player. The 
number of reeds of which the syrinx is composed varies 
in different instruments from five to twenty- three 
(Aleppo, i, 155, 2d ed.).” — Smith. See Musical In- 
struments. 



Antique Organs. (In Fig. 1 the air w r as supplied by a tube ; 
in Fig. 2 it w'as compressed by the bellows.) 


ORGAN (bpyavov, an instrument of any kind), the, is 
the noblest and most powerful species of musical instru- 
ments. It appears, however, that the w'ord organ w r as 
applied indiscriminately to almost every kind of mu- 
sical instrument used in religious worship by the early 
Church. But after a time the word came to be reserved 
to a wind instrument consisting of reeds or pipes, which 
the Greeks and the Romans, and also the Eastern Chris- 
tians, used in civil and private festivals, and w'hich 
since the 8th century has been used in religious worship 
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in the Western churches. The name is in all probabil- 
ity derived from the faet of its being the instrument of 
all instruments. It was often called organs , in the plu- 
ral, and only at a later date in the singular, organ. The 
original of this kind of instruments is traced back to the 
syrinx, or pipes of Pan (according to Virgil), and the 
hj T draulos, or water-flute, which was the invention of 
Ctesibius, a mathematician of Alexandria, B.C. 520, and 
also noted as a machinist. He is reported to have writ- 
ten several works on hydraulics, which are lost, but his 
inventions are noticed by Vitruvius (x, 13). (See the 
preceding article.) 

I. Description and Histoiy . — The musical instrument 
now known as organ is played by finger-keys, and in 
general partly also by foot-kevs, and consists of a large 
number of pipes of metal and wood made to sound by 
a magazine of wind accumulated by bellows, and ad- 
mitted at will by the player. The following descrip- 
tion is necessarily restricted to the most fundamental 
arrangements of this very complicated instrument : 


“As met with in cathedrals and large churches, the or- 
gan comprises four departments, each in most respects a 
separate instrument with its own mechanism, called re- 
spectively the great-organ, the choir-organ , the swell-organ , 
and the pedal-organ. Each has its owu clavier or key- 
board, but the different claviers are brought into juxta- 
position, so as to be under the control of one performer. 
Claviers played by the hands are called manuals; by the 
feet, qiedals. Three manuals, belonging to the ehoir, great, 
and swell organs respectively, rise above each other like 
steps, iu front of where the performer sits; while the 
pedal-board by which the pedal-organ is played is placed 
on a level with his feet. The condensed air supplied by 
the bellows is conveyed through w’ooden tubes or trunks 
to boxes, called wind-chests , one of which belongs to each 
department of the organ. Attached to the upper part of 
each wind-chest is a sound-board, an ingenious contriv- 
ance for conveying the wind at pleasure to auy individ- 
ual pipe or pipes exclusively of the rest. It eousists of 
two parts, an upper board and an under board. On the 
npper board rest thepipes, of which a number of different 
quality, ranged behind each other, belong to each note. 
In the under board is a row of parallel grooves , running 
horizontally backwards, corresponding each to one of the 
keys of the elavier. On auy of the keys being pressed 
down, a valve is opened which supplies wind to the 
groove belonging to it. The various pipes of each key 
stand in a line directly above its groove, and the upper 
surface of the groove is perforated with holes bored up- 
wards to them. Were this the whole mechanism of the 
sound-board, the wind, on entering any groove, would 
permeate all the pipes of that groove ; there is, however, 
fn the upper board another senes of horizontal grooves at 
right angles to those of the lower board, supplied with 
sliders , which can, to a small extent, be drawn out or 
pnshed iu at pleasure by a mechanism worked by the 
draic-stops placed within the player’s reach. Each slider 
is perforated with holes, which, when it is drawn out, com- 
plete the communication between the wind-chest and the 
pipes; the communication with the pipes immediately 
above any slider being, on the other hand, closed up when 
the slider is pnshed in. The pipes above each slider form 
a continuous set of one particular quality, and each set of 
pipes is called a slop. Each department of the organ is 
supplied with a mimber of stops, producing sonnds of 
different quality. The great-organ, some of whose pipes 
appear as show-pipes in front of the instrument, contains 
the main body and force of the organ. Behind it stands 
the choir-organ, whose tones are less powerful, and more 
fitted to accompany the voice. Above the choir-organ is 
the swell-organ, whose pipes arc enclosed in a wooden 
box, with a front of louvre-boards like Venetian blinds, 
which may be made to open and shut by a pedal, with a 
view of producing crescendo and diminuendo effects. The 
pedal-organ is sometimes placed in an entire state behind 
the choir-organ, and sometimes divided, and a 
part arranged on each side. The most usual 
compass of the manuals is from C on the second 
line below the bass staff to D on the third space 
above the treble staff; and the compass of the 
pedals is from the same C to the D between the 
bass and treble staves. The real compass of 
notes is, as will be seen, much greater. Organ- 
pipes vary much in form and material, but be- 
long to two great classes, known as mouth-pipes 
(or jlute-pipes) and reed-pipes. A section of one 
of the former is represented in the figure. Its 
essential parts are the foot , a, the body, b, and 
a flat plate, c, called the language, extendiu 
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nearly across the pipe at the point of junction 
of foot and body. There is an opening, de, iu 
the pipe, at the spot where the language is dis- 
continuous. The wind admitted into the foot 
rushes through the narrow slit at d, and, iu im- 


pinging against e, imparts a vibratory motion to the 
column of air iu the pipe, the result of which is a mu- 
sical note, dependent for its pitch on the length ol‘ that 
column of air, and consequently on the length of the 
body of the pipe : by doubling the length of the pipe we 
obtain a note of half the pitch, or lower by an octave. 
Snch is the general principle of all mouth-pipes, wheth- 
er of wood or of metal, snbjeet to considerable diver- 
sities of detail. Metal pipes have generally a cylin- 
drical section ; wooden pipes a square or oblong sec- 
tion. A mouth-pipe may be stopped at the npper 
eud by a plug called a tampion , the effect of which is 
to lower the pitch an octave, the vibrating column of 
air being doubled in length, as it has to traverse the pipe 
twice before making its exit. Pipes are sometimes half- 
stopped, having a kind of chimney at the top. The reed- 
pipe consists of a reed placed iuside a metallic or occa- 
sionally a wooden pipe. This reed is a tube of metal, 
with the front part cut away, and a tongue or spring put 
iu its place. The lower eud of the spriug is free, the 
upper eud attached to the top of the reed ; by the admis- 
sion of air into the pipe the spring is made to vibrate, 
and, iu striking either the edge of the reed or the air, pro- 
duces a musical note, dependent for its pitch on the length 
of the spring, its quality being determined to a great ex- 
tent by the length and form of the pipe or bell within 
which the reed is placed. When the vibrating spring 
does not strike the edge of the reed, but the air, we have 
what is called the free reed , similar to what is iu use 
in the harmonium. To describe the pitch of an organ- 
pipe, terms are used derived from the standard length of 
an open mouth-pipe of that pitch. The largest pipe in 
use is the 32-fect C, which is an octave below the lowest 
C of the modern piano-forte, or two octaves below the 
lowest C on the manuals and pedal of the organ : any pipe 
producing this note is called a 32-feet C pipe, whatever 
its actual leugth may be. By a 32-feet or 16-feet stop, we 
mean that the pipe' which speaks on the lowest C on 
whieh that stop appears has a 32-feet or a 16-feet tone. 

“ The stops of an organ do not always produce the note 
properly belonging to the key struck; sometimes they 
give a note an octave, or, in the pedal-orgau, even two oc- 
taves lower, and sometimes one of the harmonics higher 
in pitch. Compound or mixture stops have several pipes 
to each key, corresponding to the different harmonies of 
the ground-tone. There is an endless variety in the num- 
ber and kinds of stops in different organs ; some are and 
some are not continued through the whole rauge of 
manual or pedal. Some of the more important stops 
gel the name of open or stopped diapason (a term whieh 
implies that they extend throughout the whole eompass 
of the clavier) ; they are for the most part 16-feet, some- 
times 32-feet stops ; the open diapason chiefly of metal, the 
close ehiefiy of wood. The duleiana is an S-feet manual 
stop, of small diameter, so called from the sweetness of its 
tone. Among the reed-stops are the clarion, oboe, bassoon, 
and vox humana, deriving their names from real or fancied 
resemblances to these instruments and to the human 
voice. Of the compound -stops, the most prevalent in 
Britain is the sesquialtera, consisting of four or five ranks 
of open metal pipes, often a 17th, 19th, 22d, 26th, and 29th 
from the ground-tone. The resources of the organ are 
further increased by appliances called couplers, by which 
a second clavier and its stops ean be brought into play 
or the same clavier can be united to itself in the octave 
below or above” (Chambers). 

Instruments of a rude description, comprising more or 
less the principle of the organ, seem to have existed 
early. But they were much smaller in size, and they 
were supplied with wind in various ways. At first a per- 
son was employed to blow into the pipes ; later, to avoid 
this difficulty, a leathern wind-pouch was attached to 
the instrument, whieh pouch was worked by being held 
under the arm (tibia ittricnlaria) ; then, for larger in- 
struments, water-power was used to eompress the air in 
a suitable receptacle (organum liydraulicum) ; and, final- 
ly (some say earlier), the 
bellows ( organum pneu - 
maticum ) was employed. 

Besides these large in- 
struments there was also 
a small portable organ, 
sometimes called a “pair 
of Regals ,” formerly in 
use, and this was occa- 
sionally of such a size as 
to admit of its being car- 
ried in the hand and in- 
flated by the player ; one 
of these is represented 
among the sculptures in 

the cornice of St. John’s, Portable Organ. 
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Cirencester, and another on the crosier of William of 
Wykeham, at Oxford. 

Nero greatly admired the water-organ ( Sueton . c. 41 : 
“Keliquara diei partem per organa liydraulica novi et 
ignoti generis eircumdixit”). In ecclesiastical history 
pope Yi tali an I figures as the introducer of the organ, 
and the date assigned is A.D. GG6. St. Augustine and 
Isidore of Seville serve as authority for this statement. 
It appears, however, from the records of the Spanish 
Church, that the organ was used there two centuries 
previous to this date. In Africa the organ had been in 
common use for some time previous, and it is from that 
country probably that is was introduced into Spain. 
In the West the organ was not common until the 10th 
century. St. Aldhelm, who died A.D. 709, describes 
one with golden pipes in England; but as late as 757, 
when Pepin the Short received from Constantine Co- 
pronymns an organ as a present, it is mentioned as a 
great wonder. It was placed in the church of St. Cor- 
neille, at Compiegne, but whether that instrument was 
then used for ecclesiastical purposes is a matter of con- 
troversy. On the other hand, it is well known that 
Charlemagne caused an organ to be placed in the 
cathedral of Aix-la-Chapellc. This organ, which is 
described by Walafrid Strabo, was undoubtedly the 
same which was sent him from Constantinople by Con- 
stantine Michael, and of which the chronicler of St. 
Gall said ( De Carol. M. ii, 10), “Musicorum organ urn 
praestantissimum, quod doliis ex aere conflatis folli- 
busque taurinis per fistulas aereas mire perflantibus ru- 
gitu quidem tonitrui boatum, garrulitatem vero lyraj 
vel cymbali dulcedine coaeqnabat.” Organ-building 
was now followed in Germany with such success that 
in the second half of the 9th century pope John VIII 
got an organ and singers sent from thence to Rome 
through the bishop of Freysingen. In the middle of 
the 10th century organs became quite common in Eng- 
land; and, among others, the Benedictine monks of 
Winchester became possessed of a large organ with 
four hundred pipes, and twelve upper and fourteen 
lower bellows, requiring seventy strong men to work 
them. 

The time when the wind-organ took the place of the 
water-organ is not ascertained; some say in the 7th 
century. We have no trustworthy evidence of any im- 
provement having been made in the organ from that 
time until the 15th century, when the pedals were in- 
vented in Italy by Bernhard, a German organist at 
the court of the doge of Venice. In the 11th century 
a monk, named Theophilus, wrote a curious treatise on 
organ-building, but it was not until the 15th century 
that t lie organ began to be anything like the noble in- 
strument which it now is. In the lGth century the 
system of pipes was divided into registers. The family 
of Antignati, in Brescia, had a great name as organ- 
builders in the 15th and lGth centuries. The organs 
of England were also in high repute, but the puritanism 
of the civil war doomed most of them to destruction ; 
and when they had to be replaced after the Restoration, 
it was found that there was no longer a sufficiency of 
builders in the country. Foreign organ-builders were 
therefore invited to settle in England, the most remark- 
able of whom were Bernhard Schmidt (generally called 
Father Schmidt) and his nephews, and Benatus Harris. 
Christopher Schrcider, Snetzler, and Byfield succeeded 
them ; and at a later period Green and Avcrv, some of 
whose organs have never been surpassed in tone, though 
in mechanism those of modern builders are an immense 
advance on them. The German organs are remarkable 
for preserving the balance of power well among the va- 
rious masses, but in mechanical contrivances the}* are 
surpassed by those of England. In the United States 
organ-building has been carried to a perfection rivalled 
only by England. The largest organ in this country is 
at Boston : it was built by a German, Walcker, of Lud- 
wigsburg, and has 4 manuals, 89 stops, and 4000 pipes. 
Many of the large churches have organs built by Amer- 


icans which nearly rival the great instrument at Boston. 
One of the largest organs used in churches is that of the 
Roman Catholic cathedral at Montreal. It was built by 
K. S. Warren, of that city. The largest organ in the 
world is in Albert Hall, London, was built by Henry 
Willis in 1870, and contains 138 stops, 4 manuals, and 
nearly 10,000 pipes, all of which are of metal. The 
wind is supplied by steam-power. Thirteen couplers 
connect or disconnect the various subdivisions of the 
organ at the will of the performer. 

II. Opposition to the Use of the Organ in Christian 
Worship .— The question as to the propriety of using 
the organ in Christian song in churches lias been de- 
bated from the days of Ilospinian down to our own. 
It was never adopted in the Eastern Church. In the 
West it is to the present day excluded from the pa- 
pal chapel. In the lGth century the abuse which had 
been made of it was so great as to lead to a strongly 
supported motion being presented to the Councirof 
Trent for its suppression. It was retained, however, 
through the influence of emperor Ferdinand. The Re- 
formed Church discarded the organ from the first, and 
although it has since been reinstalled in the Reformed 
churches of Basle and some other places, it has never 
been resumed by the denomination at large. In the 
Lutheran Church, on the contrary, it has always been 
used, notwithstanding Luther’s prejudice against it. 
See Musical Instruments, in vol. vi, p. 762, col. i 
(3). The Presbyterian churches of Scotland have made 
stout and continued resistance against the use of or- 
gans. In the Church of Scotland the matter was dis- 
cussed in connection with the use of an organ by the 
congregation of St. Andrew’s, Glasgow. The case was 
brought before the Presbytery of Glasgow, and no ap- 
peal was made. On Oct. 7, 1807, the following motion 
was carried : 

“That the presbytery are of opinion that the use of the 
organ in the public worship of God is contrary to the lav) 
of the land , aud to the law and constitution of our Estab- 
lished Church, and therefore prohibit it iu all the churches 
and chapels withiu their bounds.” 

In 1829 the question v r as brought up in the Relief Syn- 
od, as an organ had been introduced into Roxburgh 
Place Chapel, Edinburgh. The deliverance, given by 
a very large majority, was as follows: 

“It being admitted and incontrovertihly true that the 
Rev. Johu Johustou had introduced instrumental music 
into the public worship of God iu the Relief Congrega- 
tion, Roxburgh Place, Edinburgh, which innovation the 
synod are of opiniou is unauthorized by the laws of the 
New Testament, coutrary to the universal practice of the 
Church in the first and purest periods of her history, con- 
trary to the universal practice of the Church of Scotland, 
and contrary to the consuetudinary laws of the synod of 
Relief, aud highly inexpedient, the synod agree to ex- 
press their regret that any individual member of their 
body should have had the temerity to introduce such a 
dangerous innovation iuto the public worship of God in 
this country, which has a manifest tendency to offend 
many serious Christians and eongiegations, and create a 
schism in the body, without having first submitted it to 
the consideration of his brethren according to usual form. 
On all these accounts the synod agree to enjoin the Rev. 
John Johnston to give up this practice instauter, with cer- 
tification if lie do not, the Edinburgh Presbytery shall 
hold a meeting on the second Tuesday of September 
next, and strike his name oft’ the roll of presbytery, and 
declare him incapable of holding office as a minister in 
the Relief denomination. And further, to prevent the re- 
currence of this or any similar practice, the synod enjoin 
a copy of this sentence to be sent to every minister in the 
synod, to be laid before his session, aud read after public 
worship in his congregation, for their satisfaction, aud to 
deter others from following similar courses iu all time 
coming.” 

An organ having been erected in the new Claremont 
Church, Glasgow, the same question came up in 185G 
before the United Presbyterian Synod, with which the 
Relief Synod had been for some years incorporated. 
Again more formally in 1858, when the following mo- 
tion was carried alike against one for toleration, which 
had many supporters, and against another, which cer- 
tainly had few supporters, and contained the assertion, 
“Instrumental music was one of the carnal ordinances 
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of the Levitical eeonomy.” The motion which passed 
into law was: 

“That the synod reaffirm their deliverance of 1856 re- 
specting the use of instrumental music in public wor- 
ship, viz., ‘The synod refused the petition of the me- 
morialists, inasmuch as the use of instrumental music in 
public worship is contrary to the uniform practice of this 
Church, and of the other Presbyterian churches in this 
country, and would seriously disturb the peace of the 
churches under the inspection of this synod; and at the 
same time enjoined sessions to employ all judicious 
measures for the improvement of vocal psalmody;’ and 
the synod now declare said deliverance to be applicable 
to diets of congregational worship on week-days as well 
as on the Lord’s day.” 

It is to be observed that in each of these three instan- 
ces a constitutional principle of Presbyterianism was 
violated, the organ was introduced, and the innovation 
made without consulting the brethren, without asking 
the advice or sanction of the presbytery. Presby- 
terians, Independents, and Methodists now, however, 
use organs, so that they have ceased to be a denomina- 
tional characteristic. And why not? The question is 
one of taste rather than conscience or Scripture. The 
passage in Ephes. v, 10, so often appealed to by both 
parties, says nothing for either (see Eadie, Commentary 
on the place, and the works of Alford, Ellicott, Meyer, 
Hodge). Instrumental music was no Jewish thing in 
any typical sense, the choristers and performers of Da- 
vid’s orchestra were no original or essential element 
of the Levitical economy. The music of the Temple 
stood upon a different basis from sacrifice, which has 
long been formally superseded. The service of song is 
not once alluded to in the Epistle to the Hebrews as 
among the things which “decayed and waxed old.” 
Its employment in the Christian Church is therefore no 
introduction of anv point or portion of Jewish ritual, nor 
any digression into popish ceremonial. Indeed, the 
employment of an organ to guide the musie is properly 
not ritualistic at all. The leader has his pitch-pipe, 
and the hundred pipes of the organ only serve to guide 
and sustain the voice of the people. Nobody wishes to 
praise God by the mere sound of the organ : its music 
only helps and supports the melody and worship of the 
church. It has been abused certainly, but the sensuous 
luxury of some congregations should be no bar to the 
right and legitimate use of it by others. In fact, the 
proper employment of it might be pleaded for on the 
same grounds as scientific education in music. Both 
are simply helps to the public worship of God. See 
Cromar, A Vindication of the Organ (Edinb. 1854, 
12mo) ; Campbell, Two Papers on Church Music , read 
before “The Liverpool Eecles. Musical Society” (Liv- 
erpool, 1854). 

III. Objections against its Use in modern Jewish Wor- 
ship. — The introduction of the organ in the Jewish re- 
ligious service, especially in Germany, has excited great 
and fierce discussion, and a small library could be filled 
with the works written and con. About the year 
1818 an organ was introduced into a temple at Ham- 
burg, when twenty-two rabbins, among them Mordecai 
Benct and Moses Sopher, gave their decision against 
such innovation in a work entitled imSPI ^0*1 
On the other hand, Shem Tob Samun, a noted rabbi, 
supported by rabbins of Jerusalem, J. C. Ricanati, of Ve- 
rona, and the renowned A, Chorin, published an opinion 
in pnun iirPS and il33 TlX in favor of reforms and 
the introduction ov the organ. The first works for and 
against the reform were in Hebrew. At a Later time 
the reformers and their opponents continued their de- 
bates mostly in German, in periodicals and pamphlets. 
The objections against the introduction of the organ are 
of three classes. (I.) It is prohibited to play music on 
the Sabbath. A Jew is not allowed to play on the Sab- 
bath, and everything prohibited to a Jew we are not 
allowed to have done by a Gentile. (2.) In obedienee 
to the prohibition of the Torah, “ In their statutes thou 
shalt not walk;” and, as the organ is a specific Chris- 


tian invention used in churches, we are prohibited from 
its use. (3.) In obedience to a Talmudical law (Sot ah, 
49; also copied in Orach Chayim, 560), that, in memory 
of the destruction of the Temple, Jews should not play 
any musical instrument. 

The first of these objections has been refuted by Wie- 
ner in his Referate iiber die der ersten israel. Synode zu 
Leipzig iiberreichten Antrage (1871). He argues that 
“ to play music on the Sabbath is not among the thirty- 
nine kinds of labor enumerated in the Talmud Sabbath, 
nor even among those derived from that class. To play 
a musical instrument is called an art, and no labor — 
fiDX^ ll'zzn (. Rosh ITashanah , 29, c). Music 

is not only not prohibited, but even commanded for the 
holidays by the Torah. The Talmud ( Erubim , 102) 
allows repairing a musical instrument in the Temple, 
but not in any other place : 4 It is allowed to lix a broken 
string (on the Sabbath) in the Temple, but not outside/” 
From this prohibition, Dr. Wiener concludes “that to 
make music must have been allowed, other- 

wise the Talmud would have used the words ‘as to 
make music is prohibited, the more so is repairing,’” 
and he considers this omission as an evident proof that 
music was allowed. A prohibition is deduced from the 
Talmud ( Beza , 36, c) by those who are opposed to the 
use of the organ, but this is an expression whose mean- 
ing is differently understood by Maimonides and Jos- 
saphath ; the latter even allowed the playing of musical 
instruments. Among the rabbinical authorities we find 
a great difference of opinion. Thus the Shulchan Aruch, 
or, rather, Moses Isserles, prohibited playing a musical 
instrument (Orach Chayim, 349, 3). Rabbi Nissim al- 
lowed manual work (HD’n.’l i"13X?*2) to be done by a 
Gentile, if it were necessary for a religious function. 
Rem a (R. Moses Isserles) also stated (Orach Chayim, 
276), “ Some allow a Gentile to light lamps on the Sab- 
bath fur a religious meal, and in consequence of such 
permission some even went so far as to allow this for 
every meal and festivity.” And (ib. 338), “Some allow 
a Gentile to play musical instruments on the Sabbath 
in honor of a wedding, but in our times they are in- 
clined to lighten the precepts (!).” Of Mehril it is 
related that, at the time he made the nuptials of his 
son, it was forbidden by the government to make mu- 
sic, and he sent the bridal party to another city in order 
that they might enjoy music there on the Sabbath (see 
Rema, 339, and Eliah Rabali). 

To the second objection it is replied by those who 
favor its use in the synagogue that the organ did not 
come to be generally used in the churches until musical 
instruments were used in the synagogue of Bagdad, as 
reported by the German traveller Retacbya, of Regens- 
burg. The venerable Alt-Neu synagogue of Prague 
possessed an organ in the commencement of the 17th 
century, while for some time previous to this a similar 
instrument existed in several synagogues in Spain and 
Corfu, as authentically reported. Certainly song and 
music formed an essential part of the religious service 
of the Temple, and was highly esteemed by the Jewish 
sages (see Erubim, ch. ii). The Talmudists declare re' 
ligious singing a Biblical preeept, and Xw“!T: explain 
the importance of that command, that singing disperses 
melancholy, as we see with Saul, and excited a divine 
spirit, as seen with Elisha. Music must therefore be 
pronounced an ancient institution with the Israelites, 
and by no means an imitation of the worship of other 
ereeds. The organ also forms no part of any religious 
statute with other creeds, and the objection rpn 

cannot be raised for that reason. But even if such were 
the case, or would still cause some scruples, there is 
against it an answer in the Talmud (Sanhedrin, 39, c). 
While Ezekiel in one passage reproached the Israelites, 
“Neither have ye done according to the judgments of 
the nations that are round about you” (v, 7), iu another 
passage he says, “And ye have done after the manners 
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of the nations that are round ahout you” (xi, 12). This 
apparent contradiction the Talmud reconciles by para- 
phrasing, “ You have conformed with those that are bad, 
and disregarded those that are good.” Kashi, in ex- 
plaining that passage of the Talmud, remarks, “ Good 
acts are such as that of Eglon, king of Moab, who hon- 
ored the name of God by rising from his seat” (Judg. 
iii, 20), which is recommended for imitation, although 
a heathen custom. Kabbenu Nissim says positively, 
“The law does not prohibit our imitating idolatrous 
customs, except foolish acts, but customs founded in 
reason are admissible” {To Aboda Sara , 33). 

Against the third objection, that the Talmud ( Sotah , 
49; Gittin, 7) prohibits the playing of a musical instru- 
ment because of the destruction of the Temple, it is an- 
swered that the enjoyment of music was at all times 
allowed without any objection by the rabbins. Kabbi 
Shem Job Samun, of Leghorn, in his decisions, published 
in ITP3, relates, “In Modena, a very pious and 

important city, where many learned and wise Italian 
and German rabbins lived, among them Padubah, Lip- 
schitz, and Ephraim Cohen — the latter German scholars 
of great renown — existed a musical society, without any 
objection from the rabbins. One of the most esteemed 
and learned rabbins, K. Ismael Cohen, gave permission, 
on inquiry, to a person to attend the performance of 
that society on the night of Iloshana Iiaba.” The 
whole literature of the Middle Ages, moreover, proves 
that, wherever song and music were cultivated, the 
Jews participated and showed great talents, and, ac- 
cording to the assertion of DYsraeli, the Jewish race is 
peculiarly fond of music. Even a pious scholar, author 
of the book of the pious, who lived at a very dark time, 
asserted that the practice of music is allowed on Cha- 
nuka, Purina, and at weddings. The practice of music 
was also allowed to disperse melancholy in hard times, 
and to incite to the study of the law, which formed the 
centre of all activity. See Deutsch, Die Orytl in der 
Synagoge. 

See, for a full account of the structure of the organ, 
Hopkins and Iieinbault, The Organ , its History and 
Construction (2d ed. Loud. 1870) ; Trip lie r, Lehrbuch d. 
Orgelbaulainst (Weimar, 1855, 4 vols. 8vo) ; and the lit- 
erature referred to under Music. 

ORGAN-CASES are not earlier in date than the 15th 
century. At St. James’s, Liege, is an early example of 
the beginning of the 16th century; that of Amiens was 
made 1422 to 1429; one at Old Kadnor is carved, and 
of the early part of the 17th century. In Spain the or- 
gan-pipes are arranged in specified compartments, with 
those of one strip projecting from the principal range. 
They often have painted wings or shutters. See Wal- 
cott, Sacred Archaeology , p. 416. 

Organa, Andrea, a noted Italian painter, was born 
at Florence in 1329. In his youth he devoted himself 
to the study of sculpture, and later to architecture. Only 
in middle life did he take up the brush, but he soon 
secured a very enviable reputation as an artist in this 
branch. lie died in 1389. Some of Organa’s paintings 
are among the most noted of the 14th century. Most of 
them are at Pisa. A very remarkable production of his 
is The Universal Judgment. In it he painted his friends 
as in heaven, and his enemies as the residents of hell. 

Orgia, Engl. Orgies (probably from Gr. tpdio, in 
the perfect topya, to sacrifice ), or Mysteries, are the 
secret rites or customs connected with the worship 
of some of the pagan deities; as the secret worship of 
Ceres, and the festival of Bacchus, which was accom- 
panied with mystical customs and drunken revelry. 
These festivals are the same as the Bacchanalia , Dio- 
nysia, etc., which were celebrated by the ancients to 
commemorate the triumph of Eacchus in India. The 
word orgies is now applied to scenes of drunkenness and 
debauchery. 

Oriel or Oriole (Lat. Oratoriolum, or little place 
for prayer, its original meaning) was a portion of an 


apartment set aside for prayer, and in the mediaeval 
houses it was not an uncom- 
mon practice to arrange the 
domestic oratory so that the 
sacrarium was the whole 
height of the building, while 
there was an upper floor look- 
ing into it for the lord and 
his guests to attend to the 
service. This upper part 
more especially received the 
name of Oriole. Thus any 
projecting portion of a room, 
or even of a building, was 
called an oriole, such as a 
penthouse, or such as a clos- 
et, bower, or private cham- 
ber, an upper story, or a gal- 
lery; and the term became 
last of all applied to a pro- 
jecting window, hence oriel 
window; also called, bow or 
bay window. — Parker, Glos- 
sary of Architecture , s. v. 

Orient, St., a Koman Catholic prelate, was born at 
Huesca, on the frontier of Aragon, near the middle of the 
4th century. After the death of his parents, who were 
wealthy, he gave all his goods to the poor, and lived a 
time as a hermit in the valley of Lavedan. His repu- 
tation caused him, however, to be appointed bishop of 
Auch about 410. lie at once applied himself to uproot- 
ing heathenism in his diocese : he destroyed a temple 
of Apollo at Auch, and erected a church over the ruins. 
Theodoric I, king of the Goths, and an Arian, sent him 
as ambassador to the Koman general Aetius, and to his 
lieutenant Littorius. Orient died soon after his return 
at Auch, May 1, 439. One of the parishes of Auch 
bears his name. Part of his remains was transferred as 
relics to Huesca, Sept. 16, 1609. He wrote a Latin poem 
in elegiac verses, entitled Conmxonitorium , which is 
mentioned by Fortnnatus of Poitiers. Although not 
equal to some of the poetry of the early part of the 5th 
century, it is forcible and fluent, and the language is 
good. The work is divided into two books. The first 
was published at Antwerp in 1599 or 1600 (12mo), with 
notes by the Jesuit Martin Delrio, who had discovered 
it in a MS. of the abbey of Auchin. It was afterwards 
republished at Salamanca in 1604 and 1664 (4to); at 
Leipsic in 1651 (8vo), with notes by Andrew Kivinus; 
at Cologne in 1618 in the Bill. Patr., and afterwards at 
Paris and Lyons in similar collections. Dorn Martene 
having discovered a MS. of the whole work, some 800 
years old, in the convent of St. Martin, at Tours, had 
it published in the new collection of ancient writers 
(Rouen, 1700, 4to) in his Thesaurus Anecdotorum (1717, 
fol., vol. v), together with some small pieces of Orient 
found in the same IMS. The Memoires cle Trevoux , July 
and September, 1701, contain remarks and corrections 
by Commire. A new edition was published by Schurtz- 
fleisch (Wittemberg, 170G, 4to), and a supplement, con- 
taining variations derived from a IMS. in the Oxford 
library, at Weimar, in 1716. An edition in Latin and 
French, preceded by a life of the author according to 
the Bollandists, was published under the title of Com - 
monitoire by Z. Collombet (Lyons, 1839, 8vo). Some 
writers, deceived by the resemblance of the name, have 
attributed this work to Orese, bishop of Urgcl, known 
for his correspondence with Sidonius Apollinaris. See 
Bollamlists, Acta Sanct . May 1; La Vie du glorieux 
Saint Orens , eveque d'Auch , compose e sur les memoires 
tirez des anciennes legendes et des plus fi deles historiens 
(Toulouse, no date) ; Gallia Christiana , i, 973 ; Hist . 
litter, de la France , ii, 251-256. — Hoefer, Four. Biog. 
Genet-ale , xxxviii, 775. (J. N. P.) 

Oriental Churches. See Eastern Church; 
Russo-Greek Church. 
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Oriental Languages. See Shemitic Lan- 
guages. 

Oriental Liturgy. See Liturgy. 

Oriental Philosophy is an ancient system 
seeking to explain the nature and origin of all things 
bv the principle of emanation from an eternal fountain 
of being. See Magi. Those who professed to believe 
the Oriental philosophy were divided into three lead- 
ing sects, which were subdivided into others. Some 
imagined two eternal principles, from whence all things 
proceeded— the one presiding over light, the other over 
matter; and by their perpetual conflict explaining the 
mixture of good and evil that appears in the universe. 
See Manicileans; Ormuzd. Others maintained that 
the being which presided over matter was not an eter- 
nal principle, but a subordinate intelligence; one of 
those which the Supreme God produced. They sup- 
posed that this being was moved by a sudden impulse 
to reduce to order the rude mass of matter which lay 
excluded from the mansions of the Deity, and at last 
to create the human race. A third sect entertained the 
idea of a triumvirate of beings, in which the Supreme 
Deity was distinguished both from the material evil 
principle and from the Creator of this sublunary world. 
From blending the doctrines of the Oriental philosophy 
with Christianity, the Gnostic sects, which were so 
numerous in the first centuries, derived their origin. Sec 
Gnosticism. Other sects arose which aimed to unite 
Judaism with Christianity. Many of the pagan philos- 
ophers, who were converted to the Christian religion, 
exerted all their art and ingenuity to accommodate the 
doctrines of the Gospel to their own schemes of philos- 
ophy. In each age of the Church new SA r stems were 
introduced, till, in process of time, we find the Christian 
world divided into that variety of heretical sentiment 
which is exhibited under the various articles in this 
Cyclopaedia. See Philosophy. 

Orientation. As Christians from an early period 
turned their faces eastward when praying, so Christian 
churches, especially in the Western countries, for the 
most part were placed east and west, in order that the 
worshippers, as they looked towards the altar, might 
also look towards the east. The Council of Milan gave 
approval to this custom, and pope Virgilius even order- 
ed the priests to celebrate towards the east. The cus- 
tom seems at first thought a very foolish one, for God 
is everywhere present. Yet the east is, as it were, his 
proper dwelling-place, and that quarter where heaven 
seems to rise. Then, too, the window in the ark is be- 
lieved to have faced the east. In the primitive Church 
prayer was made to the east, according to Justin Mar- 
tyr, Tertullian, and Origen, Augustine and Basil : (1) 
in allusion to l’sa. cxxxii, 7; Zech. xiv, 4, “His feet 
shall stand in the Mount of Olives, which is before Je- 
rusalem on the east (2) as the day-spring (Luke i, 78) ; 
(3) as the place of light; and (4) of Paradise (Gen. ii, 
8) ; and (5) of the crucifixion and ascension, Pentecost, 
and second advent. Not only did churches, therefore, 
face the east, but the dead were laid with their faces to 
the east. The altar represents the Holy of Holies of the 
Temple; at it the death of Christ is commemorated, 
and from it the sacred food is administered to the faith- 
ful. Loo I (A.D. 113) condemned the custom of the 
people at Home who used to stand on the upper steps 
in the court of St. Peter’s and bow to the rising sun, 
partly out of ignorance, and partly from a lingering pa- 
ganism. In later times the custom continued of turn- 
ing eastward before entering St. Peter’s, but with the 
intent of praying to God. To avoid, however, any sus- 
picion of superstition, in the time of Boniface VIII a 
mosaic of the ship which is one of the symbols of the 
early Church for Christ [see IxscmrrioNs] was erect- 
ed, towards which devotions were to be made. Urban 
VIII placed it over the outer great door. In some early 
churches (as those of the Holy Cross at Jerusalem, 
erected by Constantine, and Tyre, built by Paulinus at 


the beginning of the 4th century) three great gates faced 
the east, the central being the loftiest, like a queen be- 
tween her attendants. The arrangement adopted was 
that of the Jewish Temple. 

Modern investigation has determined that few church- 
es stand exactly east and west, the great majority in- 
clining a little either to the north or to the south. Thus, 
of three ancient churches in Edinburgh, it was ascer- 
tained that one (St. Margaret’s Chapel in the Castle) 
pointed E.S.E. ; another (St. Giles’s Cathedral), E. by 
S.±S. ; a third (Trinity College Church, now destroyed), 
E.4S. The cause of this variation has not been satis- 
factorily explained. Some have supposed that the church 
was turned not to the true east, but to the point at which 
the sun rose on the morning of the feast of the patron 
saint. But, unfortunately for this theory, neighboring 
churches, dedicated iu honor of the same saint, have 
different orientations. Thus, All-Saints’ at West Beck- 
ham, in Norfolk, points due east; while All-Saints’ at 
Thwaite, also in Norfolk, is 8° to the north of east. 
There are instances, too, in which different parts of the 
same church have different orientations; that is to say, 
the chancel and the nave have not been built in exactly 
the same line. This is the case in York Minster and 
in Lichfield Cathedral. Another theory is that orien- 
tation “mystically represents the bowing of our Sav- 
iour’s head in death, which Catholic tradition asserts 
to have been to the right [or north] side.” But this 
theory is gainsaid by the fact that the orientation is 
as often to the south as to the north. Until some bet- 
ter explanation is offered, it may perhaps be safe to 
hold that orientation has had no graver origin than 
carelessness, ignorance, or indifference. In several early 
Roman churches, and in the western apses of Germany, 
the altars face westward, but the celebrant fronts the 
congregation. See Walcott, Sacred A rchceology, p. 41G, 
417 ; Chambers, Cyclop, s. v. 

Oriflamme (Auri Jlamma, or fanon, i. c. flame of 
gold) was a red flag of sendal, carried on a lance shaft- 
ed with gilt-copper. It was preserved in the abbey of 
St. Denis, to which it belonged; and was taken by the 
kings of France, on occasions of great emergency, from 
the altar of that abbey, and on such occasions it was 
always consecrated and blessed. Louis YI received 
the oriflamme A.D. 1119 and 1125, and a writer of that 
period speaks of this as an ancient custom of the French 
kings. The consecration of a knight’s pennon or gon- 
fanon was indeed an essential feature in the solemn re- 
ligious ceremonial by which he was elevated to the 
rank of knighthood in those ages. The consecration 
of standards for an army or a regiment is merely a dif- 
ferent form of the same general idea. See Knight- 
hood. The oriflamme is said to have been lost at 
Agincourt, in the Flemish Avars, by Philip de Valois. 
It passed Avith the county of Vexin, the counts having 
been the protectors of the Church, and became the stand- 
ard of France in the time of Philip I. Other accounts 
state that it Avas last seen in the battle-field in the time 
of Charles I ; and Felibrin says that in 1535 it Avas still 
kept in an abbey, but Avas almost devoured by moths. 
The oriflamme Avas charged Avith a saltire Avavy, or 
with rays issuing from the centre crossAA'ays. In later 
times it became the ensign of the French infantry. 
The name seems also to have been gKcn to other flags; 
according to Sir N. H. Nicolas, the oriflamme borne at 
Agincourt Avas an oblong red flag, split into five parts. 
See Walcott, Sacred A ref neology, s. a'. ; Student's History 
of France, p. 132. See also Joan of Arc. 

Origen (’ilpiyinjv, from iv opa ytinfitig, because 
he AA'as born in the mountain region, to Avhich his parents 
had retired to escape persecution), also surnamed Ada- 
m anti us, on account of his remarkable firmness and 
iron assiduity, is called the father of Biblical criticism 
and exegesis in the Church. But it is not only in this 
line of literary activity that he has distinguished him- 
self. Origen may Avell be pronounced one of the ablest 
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and worthiest of the Church fathers— indeed, one of the 
greatest moral prodigies of the human race. He is 
universally regarded as one of the most laborious and 
learned scholars that has appeared in Christendom, 
and although his orthodoxy has on some important 
doctrinal points been called in question, his fame and 
influence will endure to the end of time, and his mem- 
ory be revered among all followers of Jesus Christ. 

Life . — Origen was born, according to the most trust- 
worthy computation, at the city of Alexandria, in Egypt, 
in A.D. 185. His father, Leonidas, who was a Chris- 
tian, is reputed to have been a man of culture and of 
piety; and while he sought to imbue the mind of the 
youth, whose flrst instructor he was, with the love of 
letters and the sciences, which every free Greek was 
to be conversant with, he yet paid particular atten- 
tion to sacred knowledge, so that Origen might truly 
understand the contents of the Scriptures ; and before 
the boy had reached maturity he evinced that his 
mind had not only been filled with knowledge, but that 
his bosom glowed with an equal zeal for the practice 
of the truths he had learned from the sacred pages. In 
A.D. 202, during the persecution under Severus, which 
raged through all the churches, but fell with most tre- 
mendous devastation on the Church at Alexandria, 
many of the most distinguished Christians from other 
parts were brought to suffer martyrdom in this con- 
spicuous city. Instead of hiding his own convictions, 
Origen boldly came forward, and exposed himself to a 
savage multitude by ministering to these holy men ; 
and when his own father, too, was for his fidelity to the 
Christian religion imprisoned, and likely to suffer mar- 
tyrdom, Origen was with great difficulty prevented 
by his mother from sharing his father’s fate. Indeed, 
so firmly were his convictions rooted that he sent ex- 
hortation after exhortation to the prison of his parent 
to suffer death rather than recant. “Take heed,” wrote 
the beardless youth of seventeen — “take heed, father, 
that you do not change your mind for our sake.” 
Leonidas remained firm, and was beheaded ; and Origen, 
his mother and younger brothers — six in all — were 
left destitute of protection, and of property too, as the 
estate which they owned was confiscated. In this for- 
lorn condition Origen found a noble patron and sup- 
porter in a rich lady, who longed to be taught the 
truths of Christianity. But he did not long depend 
on her, for in the following year he abandoned her 
home because she entertained a renowned heretic, whom, 
though high in repute for his learning, Origen would 
not consider a fit associate, lie supported himself 
for a while by teaching the Greek language and lit- 
erature, and by copying MSS. In A.D. 203 bishop 
Demetrius, afterwards his opponent, placed him in 
charge of the catechetical school left vacant by the 
flight of Clement (q.v.), whose instructions Origen had 
enjoyed, and whose friendship and esteem he had se- 
cured while a pupil. To worthily fill this important 
office Origen made himself acquainted with the various 
heresies, especially the Gnostic, and with the Grecian 
philosophy. He was not even ashamed to study under 
the heathen Aramonius Saccas (q. v.), the celebrated 
founder of Neo-Platonism (q. v.). Of course such a 
faithful application to research was rewarded with popu- 
lar applause, and crowds of people flocked to his lectures. 
Among his pupils were many of the weaker sex ; and as 
in his studies he employed females as copyists, he de- 
cided to put away every possible appearance of evil by 
his own emasculation, basing this unwarranted act 
upon the words of Christ (Matt, xix, 12), which Origen 
interpreted in a literal seuse at that time, though in a 
later period of life he greatly regretted his early views. 
He also in this early period of life sought strict con- 
formity with the doctrine preached by Paul in 1 Cor. 
vii, 25, and practiced voluntary poverty, and led a 
strictly ascetic life. He made it a matter of principle 
to renounce every earthly, thing not indispensably 
necessary, refused the gifts of his pupils; had but one 


coat, no shoes, and took no thought of the morrow. 
He rarely ate flesh, never drank wine; devoted the 
greater part of the night to prayer and study, and slept 
on the bare floor, By these means he commanded the 
respect of both the learned and the unlearned in an age 
and country where such a mode of life was held in the 
highest repute both by Christians and heathen; and 
thus, in connection with his public and private instruc- 
tion, he made a multitude of converts from all ranks of 
pagans. Among those whom his preaching, backed by 
a life so replete with consistency, reclaimed was one 
Yalentinian heretic, a wealthy person, named Ambrose, 
who afterwards assisted Origen materially in the pub- 
lication of his Commentaries on the Scriptures. 

It was a little while preceding these important acts 
(about A.D. 211) that Origen visited Pome, in order 
to acquaint himself with the doctrines, practices, and 
general character of its truly ancient Church. The 
Alexandrian and Roman views of the Church were 
widely different. By the latter, the one Church and 
body of Christ were contemplated as a visible organiza- 
tion, by the former as an invisible. In Pome and Car- 
thage nepotism was dreaded as the worst of evils, and 
the baptized were looked upon as constituting the 
Church. In Alexandria the alienation of the mind 
and of the heart from the truth was regarded as the 
chief evil, and the holy, both in heaven and on earth, 
were viewed as constituting the true Church. Origen’s 
opinions in regard to ecclesiastical organization and 
discipline were substantially the same as those which 
are most commonly entertaiued by evangelical Chris- 
tians. They were far more spiritual and rational than 
those held by the Roman Church, and' by Cyprian and 
Augustine. (The chapter in which Bedepenning pre- 
sents a summary of Ori gen’s system of practical Church 
discipline is a very valuable treatise on the subject for 
practical purposes in general ; the golden mean between 
formalism and latitudinarianism is happily chosen : still 
it appears that Origen admitted a modified supremacy 
of the Church of Pome.) Origen’s stay at Pome was 
short. Upon his return to Alexandria, by request of 
bishop Demetrius, lie resumed his lessons, and then met 
with the remarkable and blessed results in his labors 
above referred to. Troubles likely to lead to serious 
dissension which broke out in that city in A.D. 215 
made it evident that Christian teachers could not effec- 
tually prosecute their work, and Origen retired secretly 
to Palestine. This incensed the bishop; and when the 
clergy of that province asked Origen to expound the 
Scriptures in public, Demetrius wrote to expostulate 
with them, on the ground that such a mission should 
not be intrusted to one who was not ordained priest. 
Alexander, bishop of Jerusalem, and Theocritus of Cse- 
sarea defended their conduct on the ground that bishops 
had always employed for that purpose such as were best 
qualified for it by their learning and piety, without in- 
quiring whether they were priests or laymen. Deme- 
trius finally recalled Origen, and afterwards sent him to 
Greece to oppose some new heresies which had arisen in 
Achaia. On his way thither, in 228, he was ordained 
a presbyter at Ctesarea, in Palestine, by Theocritus. 
This so displeased Demetrius that he held two councils 
(A.D. 231 and 232) at Alexandria, by which Origen 
was forbidden to teach, and excommunicated. lie was 
accused, 1. of having castrated himself; 2, of having 
been ordained without the consent of his regular bish- 
op; 3, of teaching erroneous doctrines, such as saying 
that the devil would be saved, and be redeemed from 
the torments of hell, etc. Origen denied the correct- 
ness of these accusations, and withdrew to Ciesarea in 
231, where he was received with great honor by The- 
ocritus; for the churches of Palestine, Arabia, Phoeni- 
cia, and Achaia, which were too well informed regard- 
ing Origen, disapproved of this unrighteous sentence, 
in which envy, hierarchical arrogance, and blind zeal 
for orthodoxy joined. The Roman Church, always 
ready to anathematize, alone concurred, without further 
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investigation. Jerome states that the proceedings of 
the councils were not due to any belief in Origcn’s 
guilt of heresy, but solely to jealousy of his eloquence 
and reputation. 

While resident in Gesarea, Origen there opened a new 
philosophical and theological school, which soon out- 
shone that of Alexandria. The Ciesarean institution was 
resorted to by persons from the most distant places, who 
were anxious to hear his interpretations of the Script- 
ures. Among his disciples were several who afterwards 
rose to great eminence in the Church. With the death 
of Demetrius all opposition to Origen died out, and 
thereafter his advice was everywhere eagerly sought 
for. lie was called into consultation in various eccle- 
siastical disputes, and had an extensive correspondence ; 
even his personal attendance was frequently asked for. 
Thus Mamnuea, mother of the emperor Alexander Se- 
verus, sent for him to Antioch, that she might con- 
verse with him on religion; and at a later period he 
had a correspondence with the emperor Philip and his 
wife Severa. The persecutions renewed under Maxi- 
min against the Christians, and particularly against 
priests and teachers, caused Origen to retire into quiet 
for two 3’ears. When peace was restored by Gordian in 
237, Origen availed himself of it to visit Greece. He 
remained for some time at Athens; and having return- 
ed to Gesarea, he went at the request of the bishops 
of Arabia to take part in two synods held in that 
country. Here he enjoyed the success (rare, indeed, in 
religious controversy) of convincing his opponents : 
these were Beryllus, bishop of llostra, in Arabia, who 
denied the pre-existence of Christ ; and some who held 
that the soul dies with the body, to be revived with it at 
the resurrection. When about sixty years of age Origen 
permitted his discourses to be taken down in short- 
hand, and in this way over a thousand of his homilies 
were preserved. In the Decian persecution (A.D. 250) 
Origen was again imprisoned, endured great torture, 
and came near suffering martyrdom. He was, how- 
ever, finally released, but died shortly after, some say 
at Tyre, in 253 or 254, probably in consequence of vio- 
lence indicted while in prison. He belongs, therefore, 
as Scliaff has aptly said, “ at least among the confessors, 
if not among the martyrs” ( Ch . Ilist. i, 504). His 
tomb, near the high-altar of the cathedral at Tyre, 
was shown for many centuries, until it was destroyed 
during the Crusades. 

Origen is undoubtedly one of the most remarkable 
men among the ancient Christian writers. His talents, 
eloquence, and learning have been celebrated not only 
by Christian writers, but also by heathen philosophers, 
including Porphyry himself. Jerome calls him “ a man 
of immortal genius, who understood logic, geometry, 
arithmetic, music, grammar, rhetoric, and all the sects 
of the philosophers, so that he was resorted to by many 
students of secular literature, whom he received chiefly 
that he might embrace the opportunity of instructing 
them in the faith of Christ” ( De Yir. Illust . c. 54). 
Elsewhere he calls him the greatest teacher since the 
apostles. We find this same Jerome, however, at a 
later period of his life violently attacking Origen, and 
approving of the persecution against his followers. 
“ Origen,” says Prof. Emerson (in the Biblical Reposi- 
tory , Jan. 1834, art. i, p. 47), “is one among the few 
who have graced the annals of our race, by standing up 
as a living definition of what is meant by a man of 
genius, learning, piety, and energy. All these he pos- 
sessed in amiable combination. Any subject that is 
worth mastering he would master, and when he had 
done it would devote the acquisition to a specific pur- 
pose for which he sought it. Thus he learned music, 
philosophy, and heathen literature, that he might gain 
the esteem and win the souls of the devotees to such 
accomplishments. Thus he studied Hebrew, that he 
might impart the Scriptures and meet the Jews; and 
then he wrote commentaries without end. lie pursued 
nothing without a design. The soul of man was his 


great object; the world was his theatre; it was his 
purpose to make himself at home everywhere and in 
all things, that he might gain all men. Like the great 
apostle, we find him everywhere true to his purpose and 
prepared for his work : at Alexandria, in the school and 
amid its philosophers and multifarious population; in 
Arabia, in Palestine, in Athens; among Christians and 
among heathen; among persecutors and heretics as 
well as among friends. It was worse than in vain for 
opposition to do anything to such a man short of put- 
ting him to death. Drag him, half dead, to the hea- 
then temple, and bid him distribute the emblems of hea- 
then rites, and you hear him preaching Jesus to those 
who approach to grasp the sacred branches. Let De- 
metrius and his councils expel and expose him, he does 
but retire to Gesarea, where he opens a new school of 
greater numbers, and ‘myriads’ throng around him. 
lie is the stamp of a truly great and good man. Sac- 
rificed to the world in his youth, and the world to him, 
there remained nothing in the world to do except to 
kill him — and even this he courted, instead of dreading. 
He wished for no excuse to cease from his Christian 
toils; they were his meat and drink.” Indeed, his 
whole life was occupied in writing and teaching, and 
principally in explaining the Scriptures. No man^ 
certainly none in ancient times — did more to settle the 
true text of the sacred writings, and to spread them 
among the people; yet, whether from a defect in judg- 
ment or from a fault in his education, he applied to the 
Holy Scriptures the allegorical method which the Plato- 
nists used in interpreting the heathen mythology. He 
says himself that “the source of many evils is the ad- 
hering to the carnal or external part of Scripture. 
Those who do so shall not attain to the kingdom of 
God. Let us, therefore, seek after the spirit and the 
substantial fruit of the Word, which are hidden and 
mysterious.” Again, “ the Scriptures are of little use to 
those who understand them as they are written.” In the 
4th century the writings of Origen led to violent con- 
troversies in the Church. Epiphanius, in a letter pre- 
served by Jerome, enumerates eight erroneous opinions. 

Works. — All the extant works of Origen have been 
very much corrupted, either intentionally or accident- 
ally, by copyists and annotators, etc. The number of 
his works is stated by Epiphanius and Ku films to have 
exceeded 6000, and although this is probably only meant 
as an exaggerated round number, yet the amount of 
writings that issued from his always busy brain and 
hands cannot but have been enormous. Seven secre- 
taries and seven copyists, aided by an uncertain num- 
ber of young girls, arc by Eusebius reported to have 
been always at work for him. The great bulk of his 
works is lost; but among those that have survived the 
most important by far is his elaborate attempt to rec- 
tify the text of the Septuagint bv collating it with the 
Hebrew original and other Greek versions. On this 
he spent twenty-eight years, during which he travelled 
through the East collecting materials. The form in 
which he first issued the result of his labors was that 
of the Tetrapla , which presented in four columns the 
texts of the Sept., Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodo- 
tion. He next issued the Hexapla, in which the He- 
brew text was given, first in Hebrew and then in Greek 
letters. Of some books he gave two additional Greek 
versions, whence the title Octapla; and there was even 
a seventh Greek version added for some hooks. The 
arrangement was in columns, in the following order: 
Hebrew in its proper characters; Hebrew in Greek 
characters; Aquila ; Symmachus; Sept.; Theodotion; 
5th version; 6th; 7th. Unhappily this great work, 
which extended to nearly fifty volumes, was never 
transcribed, and so perished. It had been placed in 
the library at Gesarea, and was still much used in the 
times of Jerome. It was probably destroyed by the 
Saracens in 653. Extracts from it, however, had 
been made, and of these spme are preserved. They 
were collected by Montfaucon, entitled Hexaplorum 
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quce supersum , multis partibus auctioi'a , quam a Fla- 
minio Nobilis et Joanne Drusio edita ftierint . Ex MSS. 
et ex libris eclitis eruit et notis illustravit D. Bernardus 
de Montfaucon, Monaclius Benedictinus (Paris, 1713, 2 
vols. fol.). This edition was brought out in a revise 
by Bahrdt, entitled Ilexaplorum 0 rujen is quce super- 
aunt. Edidit, notisque illustravit C. F. Bahrdt (Leips. 
17G9-70, 2 vols. 8vo). A few additions have been made 
to this collection since by various editors. Had this 
great work been preserved, it would have done more 
for the criticism of the Bible than Origen’s exegetical 
works have done for its interpretation ; for though at 
first he followed the grammatico-historical method of 
interpretation, he soon abandoned it for the allegorical, 
in which he indulged to a pernicious extent. We think 
Waddington ( Eccles . Hist.') has best estimated Origen : 
“His works exhibit the operation of a bold and com- 
prehensive mind, burning with religions warmth, unre- 
strained by any low prejudices or interests, and sincere- 
ly bent on the attainment of truth. In the main plan 
and outline of his course he seized the means best cal- 
culated to his object; for his principal labors were di- 
rected to the collection of correct copies of the Holy 
Scriptures, to their strict and faithful translation, to the 
explanation of their numerous difficulties. In the first 
two of these objects he was singularly successful; but 
in the accomplishment of the last part of his noble 
scheme the heat of his imagination and his attachment 
to philosophical speculation carried him away into error 
and absurdity; for he applied to the explanation of the 
Old Testament the same fanciful method of allegory 
by which the Platonists were accustomed to veil the 
fabulous history of their gods. This error, so fascinat- 
ing to the loose imagination of the East, was rapidly 
propagated by numerous disciples, and became the foun- 
dation of that doubtful system of theology called phil- 
osophical or scholastic .” See Origenists. 

1. Origen’s commentaries covered almost all the books 
of the Old and New Testaments, and contained a vast 
wealth of profound suggestions, with the most arbitrary 
allegorical and mystic fancies. They were of three 
kinds: (a) Short notes on single difficult passages for 
beginners; all these are lost. ( b ) Extended exposi- 
tions of whole books, for higher scientific study; of 
these we have a number in the original, (c) Horta- 
tory or practical applications of Scripture for the con- 
gregation (OpiXiat), which arc important also to the 
history of pulpit orator}'. But w r e have them only in 
part, as translated by Jerome and Iiufinns, with many 
unscrupulous retrenchments and additions, which per- 
plex and are apt to mislead investigators. 

2. Next to his Biblical w r orks stand his apologetic and 
polemic works. Of these, the Kara KtAaou rbpai rj, or 
in Latin entitled Contra Celsum (libri viii), which is a 
refutation of Cclsus (q. v.), or, better, Origen’s defence of 
the Christian faith against the objections of that Plato- 
nist, in eight books, written in his old age, about 249, is 
preserved complete in the original, and is one of the 
ripest and most valuable productions of Origen, and of 
the whole ancient apologetic literature. It. exists also 
in an English version, entitled Origen against Cclsus, 
translated from the original into English by James 
Bellamy, Gent. (Lond. 8vo, n. d.). Ilis other and quite 
numerous polemic writings against heretics are all gone. 

3. Of Origen’s dogmatic writings we have, though 
only in the inaccurate Latin translation of [fufinus, his 
juvenile production, TTfpi dp\iov ( De Principiis ), on the 
fundamental doctrines of the Christian faith, in four 
books. This w r as the first attempt in the Christian 
Church at a complete dogmatic; but it is full of the 
author’s peculiar Platonizing and Gnosticizing errors, 
some of which he retracted in his riper years. Before 
Origen there existed no system of Christian doctrine. 
The beginnings of a systematic presentation were con- 
tained in the Epistle of Paul to the Homans, and in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. The necessity of reducing 
the teachings of the Bible and the doctrines developed 


in the course of controversies against heretics and non- 
Christians to a systematic form was first felt by the 
teachers in the school for catechists, and they, in going 
to work to meet this necessity, w r ere guided by the bap- 
tismal confession and the Ilegula Fidei. In the writ- 
ings of Clement the subjects of his Gnosis are loosely 
combined, and the treatises disclose no plan followed in 
detail; they are only labors preparatory to a system. 
Setting out with these materials, Origen laid the foun- 
dation of a regular system of Christian dogmas. Yet 
his order was not very exact, and the gain of a system- 
atic doctrinal form was not secured without material 
loss. The doctrine relating to the premundane exist- 
ence of God, being placed first in the regular scholastic 
order, concealed those living germs seated in man’s re- 
ligious feeling or contained in the history of religion, 
which might otherwise have influenced beneficially 
the historical development of Christian doctrine; and 
the doctrine of Soteriology was left comparatively un- 
developed. Origen says, “ The apostles taught only 
what was necessary ; many doctrines w r ere not an- 
nounced by them with perfect distinctness; they left 
the more precise determination and demonstration of 
many dogmas to the disciples of science, who w r ere to 
build up a scientific system on the basis of the given 
articles of faith” (De Princ. Prcef p. 3 sq.). The prin- 
ciple that a systematic exposition shall begin wfith the 
consideration of that which is naturally first is express- 
ly announced by Origen (Tom. in Joan, x, 178), where, 
in an allegorical interpretation of the eating of fishes, 
he says: “In eating, one should begin w r ith the head, 
i. e. one should set out from the highest and most fun- 
damental dogmas concerning the heavenly, and should 
stop with the feet, i. e. should end with those doctrines 
wdiich relate to that realm of existence which is far- 
thest removed from the heavenly souree, whether it be 
that which is most material or to the subterraneal, or 
to the evil spirits and impure daemons.” The order of 
presentation in the four books respecting fundament- 
al doctrines is (according to the outline given by Kede- 
penning (Orig. ii, 27G) as follows: “At the commence- 
ment is placed the doctrine of God, the eternal source 
of all existence, as a point of departure for an exposition 
in which the knowledge of the essence of God, and of 
the unfoldings of that essence, leads on to the genesis of 
the eternal in the world, viz. the created spirits, w hose fall 
first occasioned the creation of the coarser material world. 
This material is without difficulty arranged around the 
ecclesiastical doctrines of the Father, Son, and Spirit, of 
the creation, the angels, and the fall of man. All this 
is contained in the first book of Origen’s work on fun- 
damental doctrines. In the second book we set foot 
upon the earth as it now is: we see it arising out of the 
ante-mundane though not absolutely eternal matter, in 
time, in wdiich it is to lead its changing existence until 
the restoration and emancipation of the fallen spirits. 
Into this w T orld comes the Son of God, sent by the God 
of the Old Testament, who is no other than the Father 
of Jesus Christ ; we learn of the incarnation of the 
Son, of the Holy Ghost as he goes forth from the Son 
to enter into the hearts of men, of the psychical in man 
in distinction from the purely spiritual in him, of the 
purification and restoration of the psychical man by 
judgment and punishment, and of eternal salvation. 
In virtue of the inalienable freedom belonging to the 
spirit, it fights its w r ay upwards in the face of evil pow- 
ers of the spiritual w r orld and against temptations from 
within, supported by Christ himself, and by the means 
of grace, i. c. by all the gifts and operations of the 
Holy Ghost. This freedom, and the process by which 
man becomes free, are described in the third book. 
The fourth book is distinct from the rest and inde- 
pendent, as containing the basis on which the doctrine 
of the preceding books rests, viz. the revelation made by 
the Holy Scriptures” (whereas later dogmatists have 
been accustomed to place the doctrine before the other 
contents of the system). 
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4. Among Origen’s practical works are specially note- 
worthy his treatise on prayer, with an exposition of the 
Lord’s Prayer, and exhortation to martyrdom. It was 
written during the persecution of Maximinus. Besides 
these works, Origen wrote many letters, 'E7r«7ro\at 
( Epistolee ), of which Eusebius collected over eight hun- 
dred. We have, too, a few fragments of an answer to Ju- 
lius Africanus on the authenticity of the history of Su- 
sanna. Delarue lias given (i, 1-32), whether complete 
or fragmentary, all that remains of them. Among the 
works of Origen is also usually inserted the Philoculia 
(duXovaXta), a collection of extracts from his writings 
on various exegetical questions. The compilation was 
made, however, by Gregory of Nazianznm and Basil the 
Great. It is entitled Philoculia , de obscuris S. Scrip- 
turce locis , a SS. PP. Pasilio Mag no et Gregorio theo- 
logo, ex variis Oregenis commenturiis excerpta , Omnia 
nunc primurn Greece edit a, ex Bibliotheca Regia, opere 
et studio Jo. Tarini, Andegavi, qui et Latino fecit et 
uotis illustravit (Paris, 1619, 4to). 

The completest edition of Origen’s works has been 
published under the style, Opera omnia, quee Greece 
vel Latine tantnm extant et ejus nomine circumferuu - 
tur, ex variis editionibus et codicibus manu exaratis , 
Gallicanis, Italicis, Germanicis , et A nglicis, collecta , re- 
censita, Latine versa , atque annotationibus illustrata, 
cum copiosis indicibus , vita auctoris, et multis disserta- 
tionibus. Opere et studio Domini Caroli Delarue, Pres- 
byteri et 3 1 on ac hi Benedictini e Congregatione S. 
Mauri (Paris, 1733-59, 4 vols. fob); but a more critical 
edition is that entitled, Opera omnia quee Greece vel 
Latine tantum extant. Edidit C. 11. E. Lommatzsch 
(Berlin, 1831-48, 25 vols. 8vo). Other good editions 
are: Opera [Latine, studio J. Merlini] (Paris, 1512, 4 
vols. fol.) ; Contra Celsum, libri riii, Ejusdem Philocalia. 
Gr. et Lat. cum annotationibus Gul. Spenceri (Cantab. 
1658, 4to; reprinted 1677). 

Doctrines. — Ecclesiastical history, as Fabricius ob- 
serves, cannot furnish another instance of a man who 
has been so famous through good report and ill report 
as Origen. The quarrels and disputes which arose in 
the Church after his death, on account of his person and 
writings, seem scarcely credible to any who have not 
examined the history of those times. The universal 
Church was split into two parties; and these parties 
fought as furiously for and against Origen as if the 
Christian religion had itself been at stake. See Oiu- 
genian Controversy. Huetius has employed the 
second book of his Origeniana, which consists of above 
200 pages in folio, in pointing out and animadverting 
on such dogmas of this illustrious father as arc either 
quite inexcusable or very exceptionable. Cave (Ilist. 
Liter. Oxon. 1740) has collected within a short compass 
the principal tenets which rendered him obnoxious; 
and thence we learn that Origen was accused of main- 
taining different degrees of dignity among the persons 
of the Holy Trinity; as that the Son was inferior to 
the Father, and the Holy Spirit inferior to both, in the 
same manner as rays emitted from the sun are infe- 
rior in dignity to the sun himself; that the death of 
Christ was advantageous, not to men only, but to an- 
gels, devils, nay, even to the stars and other insensible 
things, which be supposed to be possessed of a rational 
soul, and therefore to be capable of sin ; that all ration- 
al natures, whether devils, human souls, or any other, 
were created by God from eternity, and were originally 
pure intelligences, but afterwards, according to the va- 
rious use of their free will, dispersed among the various 
orders of angels, men, or devils; that angels and other 
supernatural beings were clothed with subtile and ethe- 
real bodies, which consisted of matter, although in com- 
parison with our grosser bodies they may be called in- 
corporeal and spiritual ; that the souls of all rational 
beings, after putting off one state, pass into another, ei- 
ther superior or inferior, according to their respective 
behavior; and that thus, by a kind of perpetual trans- 
migration, one and the same soul may successively, and 


even often, pass through all the orders of rational be- 
ings; that hence the souls of men were thrust into the 
prison of bodies for offences committed in some former 
state, and that when loosed from hence they will be- 
come either angels or devils, as they shall have de- 
served ; that, however, neither the punishment of men 
or devils, nor the joys of the saints, shall be eternal, but 
that all shall return to their original state of pure in- 
telligences, to begin the same round again, and so on 
forever. Says Schaff (Ch. Hist, i, 270): “Origen felt 
the whole weight of the Christological and Trinitarian 
question, but obscured it by his foreign speculations, 
and wavered between the homoousian, or orthodox, and 
the subordination theories, which afterwards came into 
sharp conflict with each other in the Arian controversy. 
On the one hand he brings the Son as near as possible 
to the essence of the Father; not only making him the 
absolute personal wisdom, truth, righteousness, reason 
( avToao<pia , avroaXii^da, avrodixciioovvi], avrodvva - 
pig, avToXoyog, etc.), but also expressly predicating 
eteniity of him, and propounding the Church dogma 
of the eternal generation of the Son. This generation 
he usually represents as proceeding from the will of the 
Father; but he also conceives it as proceeding from 
his essence; and hence, at least in one passage, in a 
fragment on the Epistle to the Hebrews, he already ap- 
plies the term opoovoiog to the Son, thus declaring him 
coequal in substance with the Father. This idea of 
eternal generation, however, has a peculiar form in him, 
from its close connection with his doctrine of an eter- 
nal creation. lie can no more think of the Father 
without the Son, than of an almighty God without cre- 
ation, or of light "without radiance (De Prindp. iv, 28: 
‘Sicutlux numquam sine splendore esse potuit,ita nec 
Filius quidem sine Patre intelligi potest’). Hence he 
describes this generation not as a single, instantaneous 
act, but, like creation, ever going on. But on the other 
hand he distinguishes the essence of the Son from that 
of the Father; speaks of a difference of substance (crc- 
ponjg rijg o voiag or rov v7TOKEipivov , w’hich the advo- 
cates of his orthodoxy, probably without reason, take 
as merely opposing the Patripassian conception of the 
opovata') ; and makes the Son decidedly inferior to the 
Father, calling him, with reference to John i, 1, merely 
Stag without the article, that is, God in a relative sense 
(Deus de Deo), also dtvrfpog Seog, but the Father God in 
the absolute sense, 6 3r og (Deus per se), or a5r63roe, also 
the fountain and root of the divinity (rrgy}), piZ>a rijg 
Scorgrog). Hence he also taught that the Son should not 
be directly addressed in prayer, but the Father through 
the Son in the Holy Ghost. This must be limited, no 
doubt, to absolute worship, for he elsewhere recognises 
prayer to the Son and to the Holy Ghost. Yet this 
subordination of the Son formed a stepping-stone to 
Arianism, and some disciples of Origen, particularly 
Dionysius of Alexandria, decidedly approached that 
heresy.” 

“In his Pneumatologv,” says Schaff, “Origen vacil- 
lates still more than in his Christology between or- 
thodox and heterodox views. He ascribes to the Holy 
Ghost eternal existence, exalts him, as he does the Son, 
far above all creatures, and considers him the source of 
all charisms (not as v\tj twv xapiapariov, as Neander 
and others represent it, but as rt)v v\i]v rutv x a P l( *P' 
Trapexov, as offering the substance and fulness of the 
spiritual gifts ; therefore as the ctp\i) and i r;;y// of 
them [In Jok. ii, § 6]), especially as the principle of all 
the illumination and holiness of believers under the 
Old Covenant and the New’. But he places the Spirit 
in essence, dignity, and efficiency below the Son, as far 
as he places the Son below the Father; and though 
he grants in one passage ( De Prindp. i, 3, 3) that the 
Bible nowhere calls the Holy Ghost a creature, yet, 
according to another somewhat obscure sentence, he 
himself inclines towards the view’, w’hieh, how’ever, he 
does not avow', that the Holy Ghost had a beginning 
(though, according to his system, not in time but from 
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eternity), and is the first and most excellent of all the 
beings produced by the Logos (In Joh. ii, § G : Tqutw- 
TEpov — this comparative, by the way, should be no- 
ticed as possibly saying more than the superlative, 
and perhaps designed to distinguish the Spirit from all 
creatures — navriov twv into rov llarpbg did Xpiarov 
yEyevvijpsviov). In the same connection he adduces 
three opinions concerning the Holy Ghost : one, regard- 
ing him as not having an origin ; another, ascribing to 
him no separate personality; and a third, making him 
a being originated by the Logos, The first of these 
opinions he rejects, because the Father alone is without 
origin (dyEvvijrog) ; the second lie rejects, because in 
Matt, xii, 32 the Spirit is plainly distinguished from the 
Father and the Son ; the third he takes for the true and 
scriptural view, because everything was made by the 
Logos (according to John i, 3). Indeed, according to 
Matt, xii, 32, the Holy Ghost would seem to stand 
above the Son ; but the sin against the Holy Ghost is 
more heinous than that against the Son of Man only be- 
cause he who has received the Holy Ghost stands higher 
than he who has merely the reason from the Logos” 
(Ch. Hist, i, 280). 

These errors, and others connected with and flow- 
ing from these, together with that “ furor allegoricus” 
above mentioned, which pushed him on to turn even 
the whole law and Gospel into allegory, are the founda- 
tion of all that enmity which has been conceived against 
Origen, and of all those anathemas with which he has 
been loaded. Ilis damnation by Iiomanists has been 
often decreed in form ; and it has been deemed heretical 
even to suppose him saved. John Picus, earl of Miran- 
dula, having published at Home, among his 900 proposi- 
tions, that it is more reasonable to believe Origen saved 
than damned, the masters in divinity censured him for 
it, asserting that his proposition was rash, blamable, fa- 
voring of heresy, and contrary to the determination of 
the Catholic Church. This is what Picus himself re- 
lates in his A polog . c. vii. Stephen Binet, a Jesuit, 
published a book at Paris in 1629, concerning the salva- 
tion of Origen, in which he took the affirmative side of 
the question, but not without diffidence and fear. This 
work is written in the form of a trial; witnesses are in- 
troduced and depositions taken, and the cause is fully 
pleaded pro and con. The witnesses for Origen are 
Merlin, Erasmus, Genebrard, and Picus of Mirandula: 
after this, cardinal Baronius, in the name of Bellarmine, 
and of all who are against Origen, makes a speech to de- 
mand the condemnation of the accused. After having ex- 
patiated on Origen’s heresies, the cardinal adds: “Must 
1 at last be reduced to such an extremity as to be obliged 
to open the gates of hell, in order to show that Origen is 
there? otherwise men will not believe it. Would it 
not be enough to have laid before you his crime, his un- 
fortunate end, the sentence of his condemnation deliv- 
ered by the emperors, by the popes, by the saints, by the 
fifth general council, not to mention others, and almost 
by the mouth of God himself? Yet, since there is no 
other method left but descending into hell and showing 
there that reprobate, that damned Origen, come, gen- 
tlemen, I am determined to do it, in order to carry this 
matter to the highest degree of evidence : let us, in God’s 
name, go down into hell, to see whether he really be 
there or not, and to decide the question at once.” The 
seventh general council has quoted from the Pratum 
Spirituale (Baron. Annal. ad ann. 532), and by quot- 
ing it has declared it to be of sufficient authority to 
furnish us with good and lawful proofs to support the 
determination of the eouneil with regard to Origen. 
“ Why should not we, after the example of that council, 
make use of the same book to determine this contro- 
versy, which besides is already but too much cleared up 
and decided? It is said there that a mail being in 
great perplexity about the salvation of Origen, after the 
fervent prayers of a holy old man, saw plainly, as it 
were, a kind of hell open ; and, looking in, observed the 
heresiarchs, who were all named to him one after another 
VII.— E e 


| by their own names; and in the midst of them he saw 
I Origen, who was there damned among the others, load- 
ed with horror, flames, and confusion.” Protestants 
I have always revered his memory. The orthodox and 
heterodox have frequently quarrelled over his relative 
position in the Church. It would be difficult for ns to 
determine his relation to the Church at large better 
than it has already been done by Dr. Schaff. We there- 
fore prefer to let this learned Church historian speak. 
“ Origen,” says Schaff, “ was the greatest scholar of his 
age, and the most learned and genial of all the ante-Ni- 
eene fathers. Even heathens and heretics admired or 
feared his brilliant talents. His knowledge embraced all 
departments of the philology, philosophy, and theology 
of his day. With this he united profound and fertile 
thought, keen penetration, and glowing imagination. As 
a true divine, he consecrated all his studies by prayer, 
and turned them, according to his best convictions, to'the 
service of truth and piety. It is impossible to deny a re- 
spectful sympathy to this extraordinary man, who, with 
all his brilliant talents and a host of enthusiastic friends 
and admirers, was driven from his country, stripped of 
his sacred office, excommunicated from a part of the 
Church, then thrown into a dungeon, loaded with 
chains, racked by torture, doomed to drag his aged 
frame and dislocated limbs in pain and poverty, and long 
after his death to have his memory branded, his name 
anathematized, and his salvation denied ; but who nev- 
ertheless did more than all his enemies combined to ad- 
vance the cause of sacred learning, to refute and convert 
heathens and heretics, and to make the Church respect- 
ed in the eyes of the world. Origen may be called in 
many" respects the Schleiermacher of the Greek Church. 
He was a guide from the heathen philosophy and the 
heretical Gnosis to the Christian faith. He exerted an 
immeasurable influence in stimulating the development 
of the catholic theology and forming the great Nieene 
fathers, Athanasius, Basil, the two Gregories, Hilary, 
and Ambrose, who consequently, in spite of all his de- 
viations, set great value on his services. But his best 
disciples proved unfaithful to many of his most peculiar 
views, and adhered far more to the reigning faith of 
the Church. For — and in this, too, he is like Sehleier- 
macher — he can by no means be called orthodox, either 
in the Catholic or in the Protestant sense. Ilis leaning 
to idealism, his predilection for Plato, and his noble ef- 
fort to reconcile Christianity with reason, and to com- 
mend it even to educated heathens and Gnostics, led him 
into many grand and fascinating errors” (Ch. Hist, i, 
504,505). “Christian science,” says Pressense' (Heresy 
and Christian Martyrs, p. 297 sq.), “ is in Origen’s view 
the full faith or knowledge, which rises to the direct 
contemplation of its object, and ascends from the visible 
Christ, ‘known after the flesh,’ to the Eternal Word. 
He falls into the same error as Clement in thinking too 
lightly of the foundation of this transcendent knowledge 
— that historical Gospel which is the very substance of 
the truth — and in treating the letter of the Scriptures as 
a seal that needs to be broken. It remains none the 
less true that speculation is never with him a mere men- 
tal feat; that it is rather the aspiration of the entire be- 
ing after the living and complete possession of the truth. 
Origen spoke the philosophical language of his time. 
He resolutely dealt with the problems which occupied 
the minds of his contemporaries. In order rightly to 
estimate and understand him, we must bear constantly 
in mind that sublime and subtle pantheism which was 
the primary inspiration, both of Valentinian Gnos- 
ticism and of Platonism. If his mind frequently for- 
sakes the solid ground of psychological observation and 
exact history, to soar into vague regions which are 
neither heaven nor earth, it is because he is desirous to 
occupy a sphere as wide as that of his adversaries. 
Anxious to excel them in science no less than in faith, 
he will not abandon to them any vantage ground. 
Like them, he peoples the infinite void with the crea- 
tions of his imagination. To the ^Eous he opposes good 
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and bad angels; he does not hesitate to invent a sort of 
mythology, of which the inspiration is Christian, but 
which in its bold additions to the positive statements 
of revelation necessarily becomes visionary. Herein is 
not the strength and beauty of his system. These are 
found in that bold vindication of liberty which is its 
central and vital principle. It may be said that the 
vast theological edifice reared bv him is, as it were, the 
temple of liberty. Liberty is its foundation and its top- 
stone; nay, it is more, it is the animating soul of the 
whole doctrine taught therein. Pantheistic naturalism 
had struck the whole world with a death chill. Origen 
reawakened it with the breath of liberty, restored it to 
life, and snatched it from the petrifying grasp of fatal- 
ism. In the boldness of his thought he denies the ex- 
istence of necessity altogether. All the phenomena of 
the material world are free acts. Bodies owe their ex- 
istence to the motions of the will. If matter gravitates 
or ascends, it is not by a simple physical law, but is con- 
nected with moral action. Liberty is the explanation 
of all things. The great merit of Origen is his endeavor 
to trace back all the diversity of things to one and the 
same idea. Unhappily his conception of liberty was in- 
complete, and his error on this fundamental point pro- 
duced results all the more serious because of the close 
logical coherence of his system.” “ But such a man 
might in such an age,” says Schaff, “hold heretical 
opinions without being a heretic. For Origen pro- 
pounded his views always with modesty, and from sin- 
cere conviction of their agreement with Scripture, and 
that in a time when the Christian doctrine was as yet 
very indefinite in many points.” For this reason even 
unprejudiced Roman divines, such as Tillemont and 
jMbhler, have shown Origen the greatest respect and le- 
niency ; a fact the more to be commended, since the Hom- 
ish Church has steadily refused him, as well as Clement of 
Alexandria and Tertullian,a place among the saints and 
the fathers in the stricter sense. See Eusebius, Hist. 
Eccles . bk. vi, 1-6 et pass.; Hieronymus, Cat. c. liv, and 
Ep. 29, 41 ; Gregorius Thaumat. Oratio panegyrica in 
Origenem ; Pamphilus, A pologia Orig. (all in the last vol. 
of Delarue) ; Iluetius, Origeniana (Par. 1679, 2 vols.) ; 
Lardncr, Credibility , pt. ii, ch. xxxviii ; Thomasius, 
Origenes , ein Beitrag z. Dogmengeschichte (Nuremberg, 
1837) ; Hitter, Gesch. d. christlichen Philosophic , i, 465 
sq. ; Baur, Gesch. d. Dreieinigkeitslehre , i, 186-243, 560- 
566; Meier, Trinitatslehre ; Dr. Kahnis, Monographic 
(1847); Mohler, Patrologie ; Alzog, Patrologie, § 33, 
31; and especially Hedepenning, Origenes , eine Darstel- 
Uing s. Lebens it. s. Lehre (1841-1846, 2 vols.). See also 
Schaff, Ch. IJist. i, 501-509 et pass.; Neander, Ch. Ilist . 
i, 693 sq., et pass. ; id. Dogmat, p. 21 sq. ; Pressense, 
Early Years of Christianity ( Heresy and Doctrine , bk. ii, 
ch. i v ; Martyrs and Apologists , bk. ii, ch. ii, § ii) ; Kil- 
len, Anc. Ch. p. 375 sq. ; llagcnbach, GescJi. der ersten 
3 Jahrh. cl), xiii, xiv. ; Mosheim, Eccles. Hist. vol. i; 
Bohringer, Kirchengesch. i, 104 sq. ; Hagenbach, Hist. 
Doctrines (see Index in vol. ii) ; Schrbckh, Kirchen- 
gesch. iv, 29 sq, ; Guericke, Ch. Hist, i, 104 sq. ; Alzog, 
Kirchengesch. vol. i ; Neale, Ilist. East. Ch. ( J i atriarch - 
ate of A lexandria , bk, i, § 53) ; Smith, Diet, of Greek and 
Roman Biogr. and Mythol. s. v. ; Farrar, Crit. Hist, of 
Free Thought , p. 50 sq., 285, 404, 457, 460 ; Uebenveg, 
/list. Jdiilos. i, 315 sip; Donaldson, /literature (see In- 
dex in vol. ii); Tillemont, Memoires Eccles.; Ceillier, 
/list, des Auteurs Eccles. ii, 130 sq.; Bust, Origen and 
his Chief Opponents; Vaughn, Life and Writings of 
Origen; Hampton Lectures , 1813, 1824, 1829, 1839; 
A mer. Bibl. Repos, i y, 833 sq. ; Bib. Sac. iii, 378 sq. ; Brit. 
Qu. Her. ii, 491 sq. ; Christian Examiner, x, 306; xi,22; 
Meth. Qu. Rev. xi, 615; Lond. Qu. Rev. July, 1851; 
Amer. Ch. Rev. Oct. 1868; Mercersburg Rev. Oct. 1871, 
art. ii; I'niv. Qu. April, 1874, art. vii; April, 1875. art. 
iv. (J. II. W.) 

Origenian Controversy. So distinguished a 
man as Origen could not fail to have great influence on 
the Church, not only while living, but even after his 


death. As during his lifetime he had opponents as well 
as partisans, so two parties continued in the Church 
a long time 'afterwards. As late as the 3d century we 
find bishop Methodius (d. 311) opposing the doctrine 
of Origen, and asserting the absoluteness of God, in 
opposition to Origen, who teaches the creation as hav- 
ing had no beginning. Methodius also combated 
Origen’s realistic views, particularly his eschatological 
doctrines, i. e. his spiritualizing tendencies. Many of 
his arguments, however, like those of other opponents 
of Origen, were based on a misunderstanding of his doc- 
trines. On the other hand, the learned and pious Pam- 
pliilus of Ciesarea, in Palestine (f 309), in collaboration 
with his friend Eusebius, wrote in prison an apology for 
Origen. In this work the writers reveal and oppose 
the narrow-mindedness which led to the accusations of 
heresy preferred against Origen. It contains six books : 
the last is the work of Eusebius alone, being written 
after Pamphilus’s martyrdom, and defended by him 
against the attacks of Marcellos of Ancyra. We now 
possess only the first book, in the incorrect translation 
of Rufiuns, and a few fragments of the Greek text (pub- 
lished in Delarue’s edition of Origen; Gallandi, Bibl. 
Patr.; and Houth, Reliq. sacra;). 

Origen’s name was also drawn into the Arian contro- 
versies, and used and abused by both parties for their 
own ends. The question of the orthodoxy of the great 
departed became in this way a vital issue of the day, 
and increased in interest with the increasing zeal for pure 
doctrine and the growing horror of all heresy. Upon 
this question three parties arose: free, progressive dis- 
ciples, blind adherents, and blind opponents. 1. The 
true, independent followers of Origen drew from his 
writings much instruction and quickening, without 
committing themselves to his words, and, advancing 
with the demands of the time, attained a clearer knowl- 
edge of the specific doctrines of Christianity than Ori- 
gen himself, without thereby losing esteem for his 
memory and his eminent services. Such men were, in 
the 4th century, Pamphilus, Eusebius of Gesarea, Didy- 
mus of Alexandria, and in a wider sense Athanasius, 
Basil the Great, Gregory of Nazianzum, and Gregory 
I of Nyssa; and among the Latin fathers, Hilary, and at 
| first Jerome, who afterwards joined the opponents. 
Gregory of Nyssa, and perhaps also Didvmus, even ad- 
hered to Origen’s doctrine of the final salvation of all 
created intelligences. 2. The blind and slavish follow- 
ers, incapable of comprehending the free spirit of Ori- 
gen, clung to the letter, held all his immature and er- 
ratic views, laid greater stress on them than Origen 
himself, and pressed them to extremes. Such mechan- 
ical fidelity to a master is always apostasy from his spirit, 
which tended towards continual growth in knowledge. 
To this class belonged the Egyptian monks in the Ni- 
trian mountains; four in particular— Dioscurus, Ammo- 
nius, Eusebius, and Euthymius, who are known by the 
name of “ the tall brethren” (’A St\(poi peaepoi , on account 
of their bodily size), and were very learned. 3. The 
opponents of Origen, some from ignorance, others from 
narrowness and want of discrimination, shunned his 
speculations as a source of the most dangerous heresies, 
and in him condemned at the same time all free theo- 
logical discussion, without which no progress in knowl- 
edge is possible, and without which even the Nicene 
dogma would never have come into existence. To 
these belonged a class of Egyptian monks in the Scetic 
desert, with Pachomius at their head, who, in opposi- 
tion to the mysticism and spiritualism of the Origenistic 
monks of Nitria, urged grossly sensuous views of divine 
things, so as to receive the name of Anthropomorphites. 
The Homan Church, in which Origen was scarcely 
known by name before the Arian disputes, shared in a 
general w av the strong prejudice against him as an un- 
sound and dangerous writer. 

The leader in the crusade against the bones of Origen 
was the bishop Epiphanius of Salamis (Constantin), in 
Cyprus (f 403), an honest, well-meaning, and by his 
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contemporaries highly respected, but violent, coarse, 
contracted, and bigoted monastic saint and heresy- 
hunter. lie had inherited from the monks in the des- 
erts of Egypt an ardent hatred of Origen as an arch- 
heretic; and in his Punarion , or chest of antidotes for 
eighty heresies, branded Origen as the father of Arian- 
ism and many other errors (. liter . 64). Epiplianius gave 
documentary justification for this hatred from the numer- 
erous writings of Origen. Not content with this publica- 
tion, he also endeavored, by journeying and oral discourse, 
to destroy everywhere the influence of the long-departed 
teacher of Alexandria, and considered himself as doing 
God and the Church the greatest service thereby. With 
this object the aged bishop journeyed in 304 to Pales- 
tine, where Origen was still held in the highest consid- 
eration, especially with John, bishop of Jerusalem, and 
with the learned monks Rufinus and Jerome, the former 
of whom was at that time in Jerusalem and the latter 
in Bethlehem. Epiplianius delivered a blustering ser- 
mon in Jerusalem, excited laughter, and vehemently 
demanded the condemnation of Origen. John and Ru- 
finus resisted; but Jerome, who had previously consid- 
ered Origen the greatest Church teacher after the apos- 
tles, and had learned much from his exegetical writings, 
without adopting his doctrinal errors, yielded to a solic- 
itude for the fame of his own orthodoxy, passed over to 
the opposition, broke off Church fellowship with John, 
and involved himself in a most violent literary contest 
with his former friend Kufiniis, which belongs to the 
chronique scandaleuse of theology. The schism was 
terminated indeed by the mediation of the patriarch 
Theophilus in 397, but the dispute broke out afresh. 
Jerome condemned in Origen particularly his doctrine 
of pre-existence, of the final conversion of the devils 
and of daemons, and his spiritualistic sublimation of the 
resurrection of the body. Rufinus, having returned to 
the West (398) to meet this opposition, translated sev- 
eral works of Origen into Latin. He proceeded with 
great caution, altering occasionally the text, so as not 
to depart too greatly from the doctrine then prevailing 
in the Church, and succeeded in satisfying orthodox 
taste. Origen was accused by Jerome of being the origi- 
nator of the Arian doctrine concerning the Trinity that 
it should not be said that the Son could see the Father, 
or the Spirit the Son ; but this charge was certainly 
most unjust. True, his Christology had in it contradic- 
tory elements, lie, on the one hand, attributed to 
Christ eternity and other divine attributes which logi- 
cally lead to the orthodox doctrine of the identity of 
substance ; so that he was vindicated even bv Athana- 
sius, the two Cappadocian Gregories, and Basil. But, 
on the other hand, in his zeal for the personal distinc- 
tions in the Godhead, he taught with equal clearness a 
separateness of essence between the Father and the 
Son, and the subordination of the Son, as a second or 
secondary God beneath the Father, and thus furnished 
a starting-point for the Arian heresy. The eternal 
generation of the Son from the will of the Father was, 
with Origen, the communication of a divine but sec- 
ondary substance, and this idea, in the hands of the less 
devout and profound Arius, who, with his more rigid 
logic, could admit no intermediate being between God 
and the creature, deteriorated to the notion of the pri- 
mal creature. But in general Arianism was much more 
akin to the spirit of the Antiochian school than to that 
of the Alexandrian, Origen was also accused of holding 
the doctrine of pre-mundane existence, and regarding the 
body as the prison of the soul ; of teaching the resurrec- 
tion of the corporeal body with different sexes; the un- 
historical signification of paradise and of the history of 
creation; and the assertion of the loss of the divine im- 
age in man. The object of both was principally to de- 
fend themselves against the charge of Origcnism, and 
to fasten it upon each other, and this not by a critical 
analysis and calm investigation of the teachings of Ori- 
gen, but by personal denunciations and miserable in- 
vectives (comp, the description of their conduct by 


Zockler, Tliercmymus, p. 396 sq.). The result of this 
controversy was that Rufinus was cited before pope An- 
astasius (398-402), who condemned Origenism in a Ro- 
man synod, notwithstanding that Rufinus sent a satis- 
factory defence. Rufinus thereafter sought an asylum 
in Aquileia. lie enjoyed the esteem of such men as 
Paulinus of Nola and Augustine, and died in Sicily (410). 

Meanwhile a second act of this controversy was 
opened in Egypt, especially by the theologians of Alex- 
andria, among whom the unprincipled, ambitious, and 
intriguing bishop Theophilus of Alexandria plays the 
leading part. This bishop at first was an admirer of 
Origen, and despised the anthropomorphite monks, but 
afterwards, through a personal quarrel with Isidore and 
“the four tall brethren,” who refused to deliver the 
Church funds into his hands, he became an opponent 
of Origen, attacked his errors in several documents 
(399-403) (in his Epistola Synodica ad episcopos Palccs- 
tinos et ad Cyprios , 400, and in three successive Epis- 
tolce Paschales, from 401-403, all translated by Jerome, 
and forming Ep. 92, 96, 98, and 100 of his Epistles, ac- 
cording to the order of Yallarsi), and pronounced an 
anathema on Origen’s memory, in which he was sup- 
ported by Epiplianius, Jerome, and the Roman bishop 
Anastasius. At the same time he indulged in the most 
violent measures against the Origenistic monks, and ban- 
ished them from Egypt. Most of these monks fled to 
Palestine; but some fifty, among whom were “the four 
tall brethren,” went to Constantinople, and found there 
a cordial welcome with the bishop, John Chn'sostom, in 
401. But in this way that noble man, too, became in- 
volved in the dispute. As an adherent of the Antiochian 
school, and as a practical theologian, he had no sympa- 
thy with the philosophical speculations of Origen. Yet 
Chrysostom knew how to appreciate Origen’s merits in 
the exposition of the Scriptures, and was impelled by 
Christian love and justice to intercede with Theophilus 
in behalf of the persecuted monks, though he did not 
admit them to the holy communion till they proved their 
innocence. Theophilus at o’nce set every instrument 
in motion to overthrow the long-envied Chrysostom, 
and employed even Epiphanins, then almost an octo- 
genarian, as a tool of his hierarchical plans. This old 
man journeyed in midwinter in 402 to Constantinople, 
in the imagination that by his very presence he would 
be able to destroy the thousand-headed hydra of heresy; 
and he would neither hold Church fellowship with 
Chn’sostom, who assembled the whole clergy of the city 
to greet him, nor pray for the dying son of the emperor, 
until all Origenistic heretics should be banished from 
the capital, and he might publish the anathema from 
the altar. But he found that injustice was done to the 
Nitrian monks, and soon took ship again to Cyprus, 
saying to the bishops who accompanied him to the sea- 
shore, “ I leave to yon the city, the palace, and hypoc- 
risy; but I go, for 1 must make great haste.” He died 
in the ship in the summer of 403. However, what the 
honest, coarseness of Epiphanins failed to effect was ac- 
complished by the cunning of Theophilus, who now 
himself travelled to Constantinople, and immediately 
appeared as accuser and judge. He well knew how to 
use the dissatisfaction of the clergy, of the empress En- 
doxia, and of the court with Chrysostom on account of 
his moral severity and his bold denunciations. In 
Chrysostom’s own diocese, on an estate “at the oak” 
(rrpbg rrjv Spur, Synodns ad Qnercum) in Chalcedon, 
he held a secret council of thirty-six bishops against 
Chrysostom, and there procured, upon false charges of 
immorality, unchurchly conduct, and high-treason, his 
deposition and banishment in 403 (see IIefele,ii, 78 sq.). 
Chrysostom was recalled indeed in three days in conse- 
quence of an earthquake and the dissatisfaction of the 
people, but was again condemned by a council in 404, 
and banished from the court. See Chrysostom. 

The age could not indeed understand and appreciate 
the bold spirit of Origen, but was still accessible to the 
narrow piety of Epiphanius and the noble virtues of 
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Chrysostom. Yet in spite of this prevailing aversion 
of the time to free speculation, Origen always retained 
many readers and admirers, especially among the monks 
in Palestine, two of whom, Domitian and Theodorus As- 
kidas, came to favor and influence at the court of Justin- 
ian 1. But under this emperor the dispute on the or- 
thodoxy of Origen was renewed about the middle of 
the Oth century, in connection with the monophysite 
controversy; and, notwithstanding Theodorus’s influ- 
ence, his opponents, with the assistance of Manias, pa- 
triarch of Constantinople, caused Origen to be con- 
demned ip the ovvqSoq tveypovoa in 544. That this 
judgment was confirmed by the fifth oecumenical synod 
is highly improbable. But as the reading of Origcn’s 
writings had been made a heretical act by reason of 
their condemnation, no one ventured until very recent 
times to raise his voice for Origen, and his works and 
doctrines have gone out of sight, or passed out of exist- 
ence. Says Schaff: “The vehement and petty personal 
quarrels over the orthodoxy of Origen brought no gain 
to the development of the Chureh doctrine. Indeed, 
the condemnation of Origen was a death-blow to theo- 
logical science in the Greek Church, and left it to stiffen 
gradually into a mechanical traditionalism and formal- 
ism.” 

Literature . — (I.) Epiphanius, Iheres. 64; several epis- 
tles of Epiphanius, Theophilus of Alexandria, and Je- 
rome (in Jerome’s Ep. 51 and 87-100, ed. Vallarsi) ; the 
controversial works of Jerome and Kufmus on the ortho- 
doxy of Origen (Rufini Prcefatio ad Orig. 7rtpi ap\<or ; 
and A pologia s. invectivarum in Jlieron. ; llieronymi Ep. 
84 ad Pammachium et Oceanum de erroribus Origenis ; 
Apologia ad Rufinum libri iii, written 402, 403, etc.); 
Palladius, Vita Johannis Chrysostomi (in Chrvsost. 
Opera , vol. xiii, ed. Montfaucon) ; Socrates, Hist. Eccles. 
vi, 3-18; Sozomen, Hist. Eccles. viii, 2-20; Theodore!, 
Hist. Eccles. v, 27 sq. ; Photius, Biblioth. Cod. 59; 
Mansi, Cone, iii, 1141 sq. (II.) Huetius, Origeniana 
(l Opera Orig. vol. iv, ed. Delarue); Doucin, Hist, des 
mouvements arrives dans Veglise au sujet, d'Origene (Par. 
1700); Walcli, Gesch. d. Ketzereien, vii,427 sq. ; Sehrdckh, 
Kirchengeschichte , x, 108 sq. Comp, also the mono- 
graphs of Rcdepenning and Thomasins on Origen; and 
Neander, Der heil. Joh. Chrgsostomns (Berl. 1848, 3d ed.), 
ii, 121 sq. ; llefele (R. C.), Origen istenstreit , in the Kir- 
chen-Lexikon of Wetzer nnd Weltc, vii, 847 sq., and in 
his Conciliengeschichte , ii, 76 sq. ; Zockler, Hieronymus 
(Gotha, 1865), p. 238 sq., 391 sq. ; and especially Scbalf, 
Ch. Hist, iii, 698-705; Neander, Ch. Hist, ii, 536-53S, 
678-704; Gieseler, Eccles. Hist, i, 243. (J. HAY.) 

Origenians. See Skoptsi. 

Origenism. See Orig exists. 

Origenists, a title of two entirely distinct classes 
of heretics. 

1. It is the name of certain heretical Christians who 
professed to adopt the theological views of the Church 
father Origen (q. v.). They developed as a body in the 
4tli century, and taught— 

(1.) A pre-existent state of human souls, prior to 
the Mosaic creation, and perhaps for eternity, which 
souls were clothed with ethereal bodies suited* to their 
original dignity. See Pkk-kxistests. 

(2.) 1 hat souls were condemned to animate mortal 
bodies, in order to expiate faults they had committed 
in a pre-existent state; for we may be assured, from 
the infinite goodness of their Creator, that they were at 
first joined to the purest matter, and placed in those 
regions of the universe which were most suitable to the 
purity of essence that they then possessed. For that the 
souls of men are an order of essentially incorporate spir- 
its, their deep immersion into terrestrial matter, the 
modification of all their operations by it, and the heav- 
enly body promised in the Gospel, as the highest per- 
fection of our renewed nature, clearly evince. There- 
fore, if our souls existed before they appeared as inhab- 
itants of the earth, they were placed in a purer element, 


and enjoyed far greater degrees of happiness. And cer- 
tainly he whose overdo wing goodness brought them 
into existence would not deprive them of their felicity, 
till by their mutability they rendered themselves less 
pure in the whole extent of their powers, and became 
disposed for the susception of such a degree of corporeal 
life as w r as exactly answerable to their present disposi- 
tion of spirit. Hence it was necessary that they should 
become terrestrial men. 

(3.) That the soul of Christ w r as united to the Word 
before the incarnation; for the Scriptures teach us that 
the soul of the Messiah was created before the begin- 
ning of the w'orld (Phil, ii, 5, 7). This text must be 
understood of Christ’s human soul, because it is unusual 
to propound the Deity as an example of humility in 
Scripture. Though the humanity of Christ was so 
godlike, he emptied himself of this fulness of life and 
glory to take upon him the form of a servant. It was 
this Messiah who conversed with the patriarchs under 
a human form ; it w'as lie who appeared to Moses on the 
holy mount; it was he who spoke to the prophets un- 
der a visible appearance; and it is he who will at last 
come in triumph upon the clouds to restore the universe 
to its primitive splendor and felicity. 

(4.) That at the resurrection of the dead we shall be 
clothed with ethereal bodies; for the elements of our 
terrestrial composition are such as almost fatally en- 
tangle us in vice, passion, and misery. The purer the 
vehicle the soul is united with, the more perfect are her 
life and operations. Besides, the Supreme Goodness 
who made all things assures us he made all things best 
at tirst, and therefore his recovery of us to our lost hap- 
piness (which is the design of the Gospel) must restore 
us to our better bodies and happier habitations, which 
is evident from 1 Cor. xv, 49; 2 Cor. v, 1; and other 
texts of Scripture. 

(5.) That, after long periods of time, the damned shall 
be released from their torments, and restored to a new 
state of probation ; for the Deity has such reserves in 
his gracious providence as will vindicate his sovereign 
goodness and wisdom from all disparagement. Expia- 
tory pains are a part of his adorable plan ; for this 
sharper kind of favor lias a righteous place in such 
creatures as are by nature mutable. Though sin has 
extinguished or silenced the divine life, yet it has not 
destroyed the faculties of reason and understanding, 
consideration and memory, which will serve the life 
which is most powerful. If, therefore, the vigorous at- 
traction of the sensual nature be abated by a ceaseless 
pain, these powers may resume the seeds of a better life 
and nature. As in the material system there is a grav- 
itation of the lesser bodies towards the greater, there 
must of necessity be something analogous to this in the 
intellectual system ; and since the spirits created by 
God are emanations and streams from bis own abyss of 
being, and as self-existent powder must needs subject all 
beings to itself, the Deity could not but impress upon 
intimate natures and substances a central tendency 
tow'ards himself; an essential principle of reunion to 
their great original. (’This doctrine, in a somewhat 
modified form, is now advocated by some English di- 
vines. Very recently the Rev. Edward Eliot has come 
out as the advocate of conditional immortality in his 
Life in Christ [Loud. 18751. See Brit, and For. Evany. 
Rev. Jan. 1876.) 

(6.) That the earth, after its conflagration, shall be- 
come habitable again, and be the mansion of men and 
animals, and that in eternal vicissitudes. For it is thus 
expressed in Isaiah : “ Behold, I make new heavens ami 
a new r earth,” etc.; and in llcb. i, 10, 12, “Thou, Lord, 
in the beginning hast laid the foundations of the earth; 
as a vesture shalt thou change them, and they shall be 
changed,” etc. Where there is only a change, the sub- 
stance is not destroyed, this change being only as that 
of a garment worn out and decaying. The fashion of 
the world passes away like a turning scene, to exhibit 
a fresh and new representation of things ; and if only 
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the present dress and appearance of things go off, the 
substance is supposed to remain entire. See Millena- 
rians. 

By the 6th century the Origenists had completely 
subsided, and there have been no attempts in the Church 
at revival. See Origen; Origenian Controversy. 

2. Origenists is also the name given to a sect of 
heretical Christians who, as appears from Epiphanius, 
were followers of some unknown Origen, a person quite 
different from the father of the 2d and 3d centuries. In 
one place indeed Epiphanius (a very bitter opponent of 
Origenistic opinions) says he is ignorant whether or not 
the sect was derived from him (Epiph. Panar. Ixiii, 
Ixiv): but in another he speaks of them without doubt 
as followers of some other Origen {Anacephal.). These 
Origenists are spoken of as given to shameful vices, but 
nothing further is mentioned of them. There was an 
Alexandrian philosopher of the same name, contempo- 
rary with the great Origen, but there is nothing known 
which connects him with the sect. Philaster is silent 
about them, while Augustine and Priedestinatus are 
only able to repeat the statement of Epiphanius. 

Origin of Evil. See Evil; Sin. 

Origin of Man. See Man; Preadajiites. 
Origin of Species. See Creation; Species. 

Original Antiburghers is the name usually 
given to those Scotch Presbyterians who seceded in 1806 
from the General Associate (Antiburgher) Synod of 
Scotland. See Antibuugiiers. The occasion of their 
secession is generally called the “Old and New Light 
Controversy.” This was a consideration of the power 
of the civil magistrate in matters of religion. The 
early seceders had held w T hat is commonly termed the 
Establishment principle. Gradually a change of opinion 
came over a part of the body, and some were disposed 
to question the expediency and New-Testament au- 
thority for national Church establishments. In 1793 it 
became a subject of debate in the General Associate 
Synod, and from that time New-Light or Anti-Estab- 
lishment principles gained many advocates. Year after 
year the subject was keenly discussed, and in 1804 the 
Narrative and Testimony , or a new Secession Testimony, 
embodying these proposed views as those of the seces- 
sion body, was adopted by the General Synod. A small 
number of members, however, headed by Dr. Thomas 
M*Cric, protested against the New Testimony as em- 
bodying, in their view, important deviations from the 
original principles of the first seceders. When at length 
the Narrative and Testimony came to be enacted as a 
term of communion, Dr, M‘Crie, and the brethren who 
adhered to his sentiments, felt that it was difficult for 
them conscientiously to remain in communion with the 
synod. They were most reluctant to separate from 
their brethren, and accordingly they retained their po- 
sition in connection with the body for two years after 
the New Testimony had been adopted by the synod. At 
length the four brethren, Messrs. Bruce, Aitkcn, Hogg, 
and M‘Crie, finding that they could no longer content 
themselves with mere unavailing protests against the 
doings of the synod, solemnly separated from the body, 
and constituted themselves into a presbytery, under the 
designation of the Constitutional Associate Presbytery. 
But though they had taken this important step, they 
did not consider it prudent to make a public announce- 
ment of their meeting until they had full time to pub- 
lish the reasons for the course they had adopted. Yet, 
as they did not affect secrecy in the matter, intelli- 
gence of the movement reached the General Associate 
Synod, then sitting in Glasgow, which accordingly, 
without the formalities of a legal trial, deposed and ex- 
communicated Dr. M‘Cric. The points of difference 
between the original Secession Testimony and the 
“Narrative and Testimony” which led to the secession 
of the four protesters and the formation of the Consti- 
tutional Associate Presbytery cannot be better stated 
than in the following extract from the explanatory ad- 


dress which Dr. M ; Crie delivered at the time to his own 
congregation : 

“The New Testimony expressly asserts that the power 
competent to worldly kingdoms is to be viewed as ‘re- 
specting only the secular interests of society,’ in distinc- 
tion from their religious interests. It is easy to see that 
this principle not only tends to exclude nations aud their 
fillers from all interference with religion, from employing 
their power for promoting a religious reformation ‘and 
advancing the kingdom of Christ, but also virtually con- 
demns what the rulers of this laud did iu former times of 
reformation, which the original Testimony did bear wit- 
ness to as a work ot God. Accordingly this reformation 
is viewed as a mere ecclesiastical reformation ; and the 
laws made by a reforming Parliament, etc., in so far as 
they recognbed, ratified, and established the Reformed 
religion, are either omitted, glossed over, or explained 
away. In the account of the first Reformation the abo- 
lition of the laws in favor of popery is mentioned, but a 
total and designed silence is observed respecting all the 
laws made in favor of the Protestant Confession and Dis- 
cipline, by which the nation in its most public capacity 
stated itself to be on the side of Christ’s canse; and even 
the famous deed of civil constitution, settled on a Re- 
formed footing in 1592, is buried and forgotten.* The same 
thing is observable in the account of the second Refor- 
mation. On one occasion it is said that the king gave his 
consent to such acts as were thought necessary for secur- 
ing the civil and religions rights of the nation, without 
saying whether they were right or wrong. But all the 
(fiber laws of the reforming parliaments during the pe- 
riod, which were specified and approved iu the former 
papers of the secession, and even the settlement of the 
civil constitution in 1G49, which was formerly considered 
as the crowning part of Scotland’s Reformation aucl liber- 
ties, is passed over without mention or testimony. Even 
that wicked act of the Scottish Parliament after the res- 
toration of Charles II., by which all the laws establishing 
aud ratifying the Presbyterian religion and covenants 
were rescinded, is passed over in its proper place iu the 
acknowledgment of sins, aud when it is mentioned is 
condemned with reserve; nor was this done inadvertent- 
ly, for if the Presbyterian religion ought not to have been 
established by law, it is not easy to coudemu a Parlia- 
ment for resciudiug that establishment. 

“Another point which has been iu controversy is the 
national obligation of the religions covenants entered 
into in this land. The doctrine of the New Testimony is 
that ‘religions covenanting is entirely an ecclesiastical 
duty;’ that persons enter into it ‘as members of the 
Church, and not as members of the State ;’ that ‘those in- 
vested with civil power have no other concern with it 
than as Church members;’ and accordingly it restricts 
the obligation of the covenants of this land to persons of 
all ranks only in their spiritual character and as Church 
members. But it caunot admit of a doubt that the Na- 
tional and Solemu League and Covenant were national 
oaths iu the most proper sense of the word ; that they 
were intended as such by those who framed them, and 
that they were thus interpreted by the three kingdoms; 
the civil rulers entering iuto them, enacting them, and 
setting them forward in their public capacity, as well as 
the ecclesiastical. And the uniform opinions of Presby- 
terians from the time they were taken has been that they 
are binding in a national as well as ecclesiastical point of 
view. I shall only produce the testimony of one respect- 
able writer (principal Forrester): ‘The binding force,’ 
says he, ‘of these engagements appears in the subjects 
they affect ; as, first, our Church in her representatives, 
and, in their most public capacity, the general assemblies 
in both nations: second, the state representatives aud 
parliaments. Thus all assurances are given that cither civil 
or ecclesiastical laws can afford; and the public faith of 
Church and State is plighted with inviolable ties, so that 
they must stand while we have a Church or State in Scot- 
land. Both as men and as Christians, as members of the 
Church aud State, under either a religious or civil consid- 
eration, we stand hereby inviolably engaged ; and not 
only representatives, but also the incorporations (or body) 
of Church and State are under the same. On this broad 
ground have Presbyterians stated the obligation of the 
covenants of this kind. And why should they not ? Why 
should we seek to narrow their obligation ? Are we afraid 
that these lands should be too closely bound to the Lord ? 
If religious covenanting be a moral duty, if oaths and 
vows are founded in the light of nature as well as in the 
Word of God, why should not men be capable of entering 
into them, and of being bound by them in every character 
in which they are placed under the moral government of 
God, as men and as Christians, as members of the Church 
and of the State, whenever there is a call to enter into 
such covenants as have respect to all these characters, as 
was the case in the covenants of our ancestors, which se- 
ceders have witnessed for and formally renewed? In the 
former Testimony witness was expressly borne to the na- 
tional obligation of these covenants.’ In speaking of the 
National Covenant, it says, ‘By this solemn oath and cov- 
enant this kingdom made a national surrender of them- 
selves unto the Lord.’ It declares that the Solemn League 
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and Covenant was entered into and is binding upon the 
three kingdoms; that both of them are binding upon the 
Church and lands, and the Church and nations. The 
deed of civil constitutions is said to have been settled in 
consequence of the most solemn covenant engagements, 
and the rescinding of the law in favor of the true religion 
is testified against as an act of national perjury. Yet, by 
the New Testimony, all are bound to declare that relig- 
ious covenanting is entirely an ecclesiastical duty, and 
binding only on the Church and tier members, as' such; 
and that ‘those invested with civil power have no other 
concern with it but as Church members.’ Is it any won- 
der that there should be seceders who cannot submit to 
receive such doctrine? The time will come when it will 
be matter of astonishment that so few have appeared in 
such a cause, and that those who have appeared should 
have been borne down, opposed, and spoken against. It 
is not a matter of small moment to restrict the obliga- 
tion of solemn oaths, the breach of which is chargeable 
upon a land, or to explain away any part of that obliga- 
tion. The quarrel of God’s covenant is not )'et thor- 
oughly pleaded by him against these guilty and aposta- 
tizing lands, and all that have any due sense of the invio- 
lable obligation of them should tremble at touching or 
enervating them in the smallest point.” 

At the request of the brethren Dr. M‘Crie drew up and 
published a paper explanatory of the principles in- 
volved in the controversy which had led to- the breach. 
This work appeared in April, 1807, and was regarded by 
those who took an interest in the subject as exhibiting 
a very satisfactory view of the principles of the Consti- 
tutional Associate Presbytery. But, however able, this 
treatise attracted little attention at the time, although 
copies of it were eagerly sought many years after, when 
the Voluntary Controversy engrossed much of the pub- 
lic interest. The Constitutional Presbytery continued 
steadfastly to maintain their principles, along with the 
small number of people who adhered to them, and from 
all who sought to join them they required an explicit 
avowal of adherence to the principles of the secession 
as contained in the original Testimony. For twenty- 
one years the brethren prosecuted their work and held 
fast their principles in ranch harmony and peace with 
one another, and to the great edification of the flocks 
committed to their care. In 1827 a change took place 
in their ecclesiastical position, a cordial union having 
been effected between the Constitutional Presbytery 
and the Associate Synod of Protesters, under the name 
of the Associate Synod of Original Seceders. See 
Original Seceders (Associate Synod of). 

Original Burghers is the name of that body of 
secessionists from the Scotch Establishment who in the 
schism of 1747 remained steadfast to the oath obliga- 
tion, and favored the National Establishment, though 
they did not form a part of it. See Antiburgiiers. 
In the agitation regarding the power of the civil magis- 
trate in matters of religion, and the binding obligation 
of the covenants upon posterity, towards the close of 
the 18th century, the Associate General (Antiburgher) 
Synod had deemed it necessary to remodel the whole 
of their testimony, a proceeding which led to the for- 
mation of the Original Antiburghers (q. v.). The As- 
sociate (Burgher) Synod, however, did not proceed so 
far as to remodel their Testimony, but simply prefixed 
to the formula of questions proposed to candidates for 
license or for ordination a problem or explanatory state- 
ment not requiring an approbation of compulsory meas- 
ures in matters of religion, and, in reference to the cov- 
enants, admitting their obligation on posterity, without 
defining either the nature or extent of the obligation. 

I he introduction of this preamble gave rise to a violent 
controversy in the Associate (Burgher) Synod, which 
commenced in 1795, and has usually been known by the 
name of the Formula Controversy*. The utmost keen- 
ness and even violence characterized both parties in 
the contention, the opponents of the preamble declaring 
that it involved a manifest departure from the doetrines 
of the original standards of the secession, while its fa- 
vorers contended with equal vehemence that the same 
statements as those which were now objected to had 
already been given forth more than once by the Church 
courts of the secession. At several successive meet- 


ings of the synod the adoption of the preamble was 
strenuously resisted, but at length, in 1799, it was agreed 
to in the following terms : 

“That whereas some parts of the standard of this sjm- 
od have been interpreted as favoring compulsory meas- 
ures in religion, the synod hereby declare that they do 
not require an approbation of any such principle from 
any candidate for license or ordination. And whereas a 
controversy has arisen among us respecting the nature 
and kind of the obligation of our solemn covenants on 
posterity— whether it be entirely of the same kind upon 
us as upon our ancestors who swore them— the synod 
hereby declare that, while they hold the obligation of our 
covenants upon posterity, they do not interfere with that 
controversy which has arisen respecting the nature and 
kind of it; and recommend it to all their members to 
suppress that controversy as tending to a general strife 
rather than godly edifying.” 

The adoption of this preamble having been decided 
upon by a large majority of the synod, Messrs. William 
Fletcher, William Taylor, and William Watson, minis- 
ters, with ten elders, dissented from this decision; and 
Mr. Willis gave in the following protestation, to which 
Mr. Ebenezer llyslop and two elders adhered: 

“1 protest in my own name, and in the name of all 
ministers, elders, and private Christians who adhere to 
this protest, that as the synod has obstinately refused to 
remove the preamble prefixed to the Formula, and declare 
their simple and unqualified adhereuce to our principles, 
I will no more acknowledge them as over me in the Lord 
until they return to their principles.” 

Messrs. Willis and IIvslop having thus, in the very 
terms of their protest, declared themselves no longer in 
connection with the synod, their names were erased from 
the roll ; and those who adhered to them were declared 
to have cut themselves off from the communion of the 
Associate body. Accordingly, on Oct. 2, 1799, the two 
brethren who had thus renounced the authority of the 
synod met at Glasgow, along with William Watson, 
minister to Kilpatrick, and solemnly constituted them- 
selves into a presbytery, under the name of the Asso- 
ciate Presbytery. This was the commencement of that 
section of the secession formerly known by the name 
of “ Old Light” or “ Original Burghers.” In the course 
of the following year the brethren who had thus sep- 
arated themselves from the Associate Burgher Synod 
were joined by several additional ministers, who sym- 
pathized with them in their views of the preamble as 
being an abandonment of secession principles. Grad- 
ually the new presbytery increased in numbers until, in 
1805, they had risen by ordinations and accessions to 
fifteen. They now constituted themselves into a synod, 
under the name of the “Associate Synod;” but the 
name by which they have been usually known is the 
Original Burgher Synod. In vindication as well as ex- 
planation of their principles, they republished the “Act, 
Declaration, and Testimony” of the Secession Church. 
They also published, in a separate pamphlet, an Ap- 
pendix of the Testimony, containing “A Narrative of 
the origin, progress, ami consequences of late innova- 
tions of the Secession, with a Continuation of that Tes- 
timony to the present time.” 

In course of time a union was proposed to be effected 
between tbe Original Burgher and Original Antiburgher 
sections of the secession, and, with a view to accomplish- 
ing an object so desirable, a correspondence was en- 
tered into between the synods of the two denomina- 
tions, committees were appointed, and conferences held 
to arrange the terms of union. But the negotiations, 
though continued for some time, were fruitless, and the 
project of union was abandoned. In 1837 a formal appli- 
cation was made by the Original Burgher Synod to be 
admitted to communion with the Established Church of 
Scotland. The proposal was favorably entertained by 
the General Assembly, and a committee was appointed 
to confer with a committee of the Original Burgher 
Synod, and to discuss the terms of union. The negoti- 
ations were conducted in the most amicable manner; 
and a General Assembly having transmitted an over- 
ture to presbyteries on the subject, the union was ap- 
proved, and in 1840 the majority of the Original Burgher 
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Synod became merged in the National Church of Scot- 
land. A small minority of the synod declined to ac- 
cede to the union, preferring to maintain a separate po- 
sition, and to adhere to the secession Testimony, still 
retaining the name of the Associate or Original Burgher 
Synod . On May 18, 1842, most of the Original Burgh- 
ers who remained after their brethren had joined the 
Established Church, united with the synod of Original 
Seceders, henceforth to form one association for the 
support of the covenanted Reformation in the king- 
doms, under the name of Synod of United Original Se- 
ceders. It had previously been agreed that the Testi- 
mony adopted by the Synod of Original Seceders in 
1827, with the insertion in it of the alterations rendered 
necessary by the union, was to be held as the Testi- 
mony of the United Synod, and made a term of relig- 
ious fellowship in the body. The Synod of Original 
Burghers was understood to approve of the acknowl- 
edgment of sins and bond appended to the Testimony, 
and it was agreed to by the Synod of Original Seceders 
that the question of the formula regarding the bur- 
gess-oath should be dropped. On these conditions the 
union was effected, and the Synod of Original Burghers 
as then constituted ceased to exist. 

At the present time, however, there appear to remain 
in existence twenty-seven congregations of Original 
Burghers. They have arranged upon the preliminaries 
for union with a small body in Ireland holding iden- 
tical views, and calling themselves the Associate Seces- 
sion Synod. This body consists of only eleven congre- 
gations. These Original Burghers have to this day con- 
tinued consistently to maintain the views upon which 
the secession was at its origin based. They strongly 
vindicate the duty and necessity of national religion, 
and are therefore in favor of national establishments in 
opposition to the United Presbyterians and other advo- 
cates of the voluntary system. They are consequently 
also opposed to schemes for reunion among all Presby- 
terians, as these would involve the admission of volun- 
taryism in making the principle of establishment an 
open question. But their establishment must be one 
which is based upon the Solemn League and Covenant, 
which was declared to be binding at the union of the 
two bodies in 1840, and in 18GG was solemnly renewed 
by the synod. They are Calvinists of the strictest 
type, holding the doctrine of a limited atonement — 
that Christ suffered only for the elect. They are op- 
posed to the use of hymns and instrumental music in 
public worship. The Original Secession Magazine , a 
periodical which appears once in two months, is the au- 
thorized organ of the views and proceedings of the 
synod. See Original Secession Magazine; Oliver and 
Boyd’s Edinb. Almanac; Marsden, Ilist. of Churches 
and, Sects, i, 293 sq. ; Gardner, Faiths of the World , vol. 
ii, s. v. ; and the references under Scotland and Scotch 
Presbyterianism. 

Original Seceders (1) (Associate Synod of) 
is the name of a body of Scotch Presbyterians who 
originated in 1827 by union of what w r as then the Con- 
stitutional Associate Presbytery and the Associate (An- 
tiburgher) Synod, now generally known as Protesters 
(q. v.), because they took exception in 1820 to the Basis 
of Union betw een the twm great branches of the seces- 
sion. See Scotland, Church of; Presbyterianism 
in Scotland. The articles agreed upon as such a ba- 
sis were draivn up by Dr. M‘Crie, on the one side, and 
Prof. Paxton on the other. The Testimony, which w as 
enacted as a term of fellowship, ministerial and Chris- 
tian, in the Associate Synod of Original Seceders, was 
drawn up in the historical part by Dr. M'Crie, and no- 
where do we find a more noble, luminous, and satisfac- 
tory view of the true Seceders, and of their contendings 
for the Reformation in a state of secession. Dr. M‘Crie 
show's that the four brethren who formed the first Seced- 
ers, though soon after this deed of secession they formed 
themselves into a presbytery (Dec. G, 1733), still for some 
time acted in an extra-judicial capacity, and in this ca- 


pacity they issued, in 1734, a “Testimony for the Princi- 
ples of the Reform Church of Scotland.” It was not, in- 
deed, until two years more had elapsed that they resolved 
to act in a judicative capacity, and accordingly, in De- 
cember, 173G, they published their judicial Testimony to 
the principles and proceedings of the Church of Scotland, 
and against the course of defection from them. This 
Testimony, as Dr. M‘Crie shows, was not limited to 
those evils which had formed the immediate ground of 
secession, but included others also of a prior date, the 
condemnation of which entered into the Testimony which 
the faithful party in the Church had all along borne. 
The whole of that Testimony they carried along w r ith 
them to a state of secession. In prosecuting their Tes- 
timony, they deemed it their solemn duty to renew the 
national covenants, the neglect of which had often been 
complained of in the Established Church since the Rev- 
olution. The points of difference between the Original 
Seceders and the Cameronians or Peform Presbyterians 
are thus admirably sketched by Dr. M‘Crie in the his- 
torical part of the Testimony of 1827 : 

“1. We acknowledge that the fundamental deed of con- 
stitution in onr reforming period, in all moral aspects, is 
essentially unalterable, because of its agreeableuess to the 
Divine will revealed in the Scriptures, and because it was 
attained to and fixed in the presence of our solemn cov- 
enants ; and that the nation sinned in overthrowing it. 
2. We condemn the conduct of the nation at the Revolu- 
tion in leaving the Reformed Constitution buried and 
neglected; and in not looking out for magistrates who 
should concur with them in the maintenance of true re- 
ligion, as formerly settled, and rule them by laws subser- 
vient to its advancement. 3. We condemn not only the 
conduct of England and Ireland, at that period, in retain- 
ing episcopacy, hut also the conduct of Scotland iu not 
reminding them of their obligations, and in every way 
competent exciting them to reformation, conformably to 
a prior treaty and covenant; and particularly the con- 
sent which this kingdom gave at the union to the perpet- 
ual continuance of episcopacy in England, with all that 
flowed from this and partakes of its sinful character. 4. 
We condemn the ecclesiastical supremacy of the crown 
as established by law's in England and Ireland, and all 
the assumed exercise of it in Scotland, particularly by 
dissolving the assemblies of the Church, and claiming the 
sole right of appointing fasts and thanksgivings, together 
w'ith the practical compliances with it on the part of 
Church courts or ministers in the discharge of their public 
office. 5. We condemn the abjuration -oath, and other 
oaths which, either in express terms or by just implica- 
tion, approve of the complex constitution. 6. We con- 
sider that there is a great difference between the arbi- 
trary and tyrannical government of the persecuting pe- 
riod and that wdiich has existed since the Revolution, 
which w r as established w’ith the cordial consent of the 
great body of the nation, and in consequence of a claim 
of right made by the representatives of the people, and 
acknowledged by the rulers ; who, although they want (as 
the nation does) many of the qualifications which they 
ought to possess according to the Word of God and our 
covenants, yet perform the essential duties of magistratical 
office by maintaining justice, peace, and order to the 
glory of God, and protecting ns in the enjoyment of our 
liberties and the free exercise of our religion. Lastly, 
holding these view's, and endeavoring to act according to 
them, we can, without dropping our testimony in behalf 
of a former reforming period, or approving of any of the 
evils which cleave to the constitution or administration 
of the state, acknow ledge the present civil government, 
and yield obedience to all its lawful commands, not for 
wrath but for conscience’ sake ; and in doing so we have 
this advantage, that we avoid the danger of partially dis- 
regarding the numerous precepts respecting the obedi- 
ence to magistrates contained in the Bible— w r e have no 
need to have recourse to gloss upon these, which, if ap- 
plied to other precepts running in the same strain, would 
tend to loosen all the relations of civil life— and we act iu 
unison wdth the principles and practice of the Christians 
of the first ages who lived under heathen or Arian empe- 
rors ; of Protestants who have lived under popish princes; 
of our reforming fathers in Scotland under queen Mary, 
and of their successors during the first establishment, of 
episcopacy, and after the Restoration down to the time 
at which the government degenerated into an open and 
avow'ed tyranuy.” 

On the question as to the lawfulness of taking the 
burgess-oath, which so early as 1747 rent the secession 
body into two sections, the Original Seceders avow'ed 
in their Testimony a decided coincidence in statement 
with the Antiburghers. This is plain from the follow- 
ing explanations given by Dr. M ; Crie, in which the 
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religious clause in the oath is shown to be inconsistent 
with the secession Testimony: 

“1. As it is a matter of great importance to swear by 
the great name of God, so the utmost caution should be 
taken to ascertain the lawfulness of any oath which we 
are required to take; and it is the duty of ministers and 
Church courts to give direction and warning to their peo- 
ple in such cases, especially when the oath embraces a pro- 
fession of religion, and more especially when the persons 
required to take it are already under the obligation of an- 
other oath sanctioning an explicit profession of religion, 
in consequence of which they may be in danger of involv- 
ing themselves in contradictory engagements. 2. We can- 
not be understood as objecting to the clause in question 
on account of its requiring an adherence to the true re- 
ligion, and in an abstract view of it as determined by tbe 
standard of the Scriptures (if it could be understood in that 
seuse). in opposition to the Romish, which is renounced, 
or an adherence to the Confession of Faith, and any part 
of the standards compiled for uniformity in the former 
Reformation, so far as these are still approved of by the 
acts of the Church of Scotland, and authorized by the 
laws. In these respects we account the Revolution settle- 
ment and the present laws a privilege, aud agree to all 
which the Associate Presbytery thankfully expressed iu 
commeudation of them iu" their Testimony, and in the 
declaration and defence of their principles concerning 
the present civil government. 3. The profession of re- 
ligion required by the burgess-oath is of a different kind. 
If this were not the case, and if it referred only to the (rue 
religion in the abstract, aud every swearer were left to un- 
derstand this according to his owu views, the oath would 
not serve the purpose of a test, nor answer the design of 
the imposer. The Romish religion is specially renounced ; 
but there is also a positive part iu the clause, specifying 
the religion professed iu this realm and authorized by the 
laws of the laud; while the word presently will not admit 
of its applying to any professiou different from that which 
is made aud authorized at the time when the oath is 
sworn. 4. The profession of the true religion made by 
Seceders, agreeiug with that which was made iu this 
country and authorized by the laws between 1638 and 
1650, is different from, aud iu some important points in- 
consistent with that profession which is presently made 
by the nation and authorized by the laws of the land. 
The judicial Testimony finds fault with the national 
profession and settlement made at the Revolution, both 
materially and formally considered, and condemns the 
state for excluding, in its laws authorizing religion, the 
divine right of presbytery and the intrinsic power of the 
Church— two special branches of the glorious leadership 
of the Redeemer over his spiritual kingdoms— aud for 
leaving the covenanted reformation and the covenants 
under rescissory laws; while it condemns the Church 
for not asserting these important parts of religion and 
reformation. Oh these grounds we cauuot but look upon 
the religious clause in question as inconsistent with the 
secession Testimony ; and accordingly must disapprove of 
the decision of the synod commending the swearing of it 
by Seceders. 5. As that which bronght matters to an ex- 
tremity, and divided the body, was a vote declaring that 
all might swear that oath, while at the same time it was 
condemned as unlawful, we cannot help being of opinion 
that this held out a dangerous precedent to Church courts 
to give a judicial toleration or allowance to do what they 
declare to be sinful; hut, provided this were disclaimed, 
and proper measures taken to prevent the oath from be- 
ing sworn in the body for the future, and as the use of the 
oath has been laid aside in most burghs, we would hope 
that such au arrangement may be made, so far as regards 
this question, as will he at once agreeable to truth and 
not hurtful to the conscience of any. With respect to the 
censures which were inflicted, and which had no small in- 
fluence in embittering the dispute, we think it sufficient 
to say that they were transient acts of indiscipline, and 
that no approbation of them was ever required from min- 
isters or people. If any difference of opinion as to the 
nature or effects of Church censure exist, it may he re- 
moved by au amicable conference.” 

At the formation of the United Secession Church , in 
1820, by the union of the “Associate (Burgher) Synod” 
and the “General Associate (Antihurgher) Synod,” a 
number of ministers belonging to the latter body pro- 
tested against the Basis of Union, and nine of them 
formed themselves into a separate court, under the 
name ol Associate Synod. This body of Protesters, as 
they were generally called, having merged themselves, 
in 1827, in the body which took the name of the Synod 
of Original Seceders, it was only befitting that theTes- 
timony then issued should speak in decided language on 
the defects of the Basis of Union, which led the Protest- 
ers to occupy a separate position. Dr. M‘Crie accord- 
ingly thus details the chief points protested against : 

“ 1. The Basis is not laid on au adherence to the cov- 


enanted Reformation and Reformed principles of the 
Church of Scotland. In seceding from the established 
jurisdictions, our fathers, as we have seen, espoused that 
cause ; declared iheir adherence to the Westminster 
standards as parts of the uniformity in religion for the 
three nations ; declared the obligation which Lhe ranks in 
them were under to adhere to these by the oath of God ; 
testified against several important defects iu the Revolu- 
tion settlement of religion ; and traced the recent corrup- 
tions of which they complain to a progressive departure 
from the purity obtained iu the second period of Refor- 
mation. The United Synod, on the contrary, proceeds iu 
the Basis on the supposition that the Revolution settle- 
ment was faultless ; agreeably to it they receive the 
Westminster Conference and Catechisms, not as subor- 
dinate standards of uniformity for the three nations, but 
merely (to use their owu word's) ‘as the confession of our 
faith, expressive of the sense in which we understand the 
Holy Scriptures they exclude entirely from their Basis 
the propositions concerning the Church government and 
the Directory for public worship drawn up by the West- 
minster Assembly ; and they merely recognise presbytery 
as the only form of government which they acknowledge 
as founded upon the Word of God, although the first Se- 
ceders, iu their Testimony, condemned the Church at the 
Revolution for not asserting expressly the divine right 
of the Presbyterian government. Besides, the exception 
which they made to the confessious and catechisms is 
expressed in such a manner as to give countenance to 
ail unwarranted stigma ou these standards as teaching 
persecuting principles: and as it was well known that 
this was offensive to not a few, by agreeing to it they ou 
that matter perpetrated two divisions iu attempting to 
heal one. 2. The testimony to the continued obligation 
of the National Covenant and the Solemn League is 
dropped. These deeds are not so much as named iu the 
Basis. When the United Synod approved of the ‘method 
adopted by our reforming ancestors for mutual excite- 
ment and encouragement, by solemn confederation and 
vows to God,’ this can never be considered as a recogni- 
tion of the present and continued obligation of our na- 
tional covenants ; aud still less can we regard in this light 
the following declaration, including all they say ou the 
subject : * We acknowledge that we are under high obli- 
gations to maintain and promote the work of reformation 
begun and to a great extent carried ou by them.’ 3. 
Though the morality of public religious covenanting is 
admitted by the Basis, yet the preseut eeasonableness of 
it is not asserted ; any provision made for the practice of 
it is totally irreconcilable with the Presbyterian princi- 
ples, being adapted only to covenanting on the plau of 
the Cougregatioualists or Independents, and not for con- 
firming the common professiou of the united body; aud 
in the bond transmitted by the general synod, and reg- 
istered by the general synod, and to he taken by those 
who choose, all idea of the renovation of the covenants 
of onr ancestors is set aside, and the recognition of their 
obligations, formally made, is expounded. 4. By adopt- 
ing the Basis, any testimony which had been formerly 
borne against sinful oaths, aud other practical evils in- 
consistent with pure, religion aud a scriptural ami con- 
sistent profession of it, was dropped ; and all barriers 
against the practice of what is called free communion, 
which has become so general aud fashionable, are re- 
moved. 5. With respect to the burgess- oath, we have 
already expressed our views, and candidly stated what we 
judge the best way of accommodating the difference 
which is occasioned in the Associate Body. Of the 
method adopted for this purpose in the Basis, we shall 
only say that, while ou the one hand, by makiug no pro- 
vision fi>r preventing the swearing of an oath, which all 
along has been viewed as sinful by oue half of the seces- 
sion, it tends to bring all contending against public evils, 
and for purity of communion, into discredit with the gen- 
eration ; so, on the other hand, by providing that all ill 
the united body ‘shall carefully abstain from agitating 
the questions which occasioned’ the breach, it retains 
ministerial and Christian liberty in testifying against sin; 
and on that matter absolves the ministers and elders of 
one of the synods from an express article iu their ordina- 
tion vows.” 

At the meeting of the synod in 1828, the Original 
Seceders enacted that all the ministers of their body, 
together with the preachers and students of divinity 
under their inspection, should enter into the bond for 
renewing the covenants at Edinburgh on the 18th of 
the following September. Two years thereafter the 
synod authorized a committee of their number to pre- 
pare and publish an address to their people on the duty 
of public covenanting and on practical religion. In 
1832 a controversy arose in Scotland, which is usually 
known by the name of Voluntary Controversy (q. v.), 
involving important principles touching the duty of 
nations and their rulers to recognise, countenance, 
and support the true religion. In the heat of the 
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controversy the Synod of Original Seeeders deemed 
it right to issue an address on the subject. This pro- 
duction, entitled “Vindication of the Principles of the 
Church of Scotland, in Relation to the Questions pres- 
ently agitated,” was published in 1834. It condemned 
the voluntary system on various grounds: J, On ac- 
count of its atheistical character and tendency ; 2, as at 
variance with sound policy; 3, as unscripturai ; 4, as 
directly opposed to one important design of supernatu- 
ral relations — the improvement of human society; 5, as 
striking at the foundation of God’s moral government, 
so far as regards nations or bodies politic. While thus 
maintaining in the strongest and most decided manner 
the principles of establishments in opposition to the 
voluntary principle, the Original Seeeders took occa- 
sion, in the course of the same pamphlet, to lay down 
with equal distinctness the ground on which they felt 
themselves excluded from all prospect of an immediate 
return to the communion of the Established Church. 

“Our objections,” they say, “to the Established Church 
of Scotland are not con tilled to the administration : we 
cannot unreservedly approve of her constitution as it was 
established in the Revolution. Though our fathers were 
in communion with that Church, yet they, together with 
many faithful men who died before the secession, and 
some who continued in the Establishment after that 
event, were all along dissatisfied with several tilings in 
the settlement of religion at the Revolution, and in the 
ratification of it at the union between Scotland and Eng- 
land. The first Seeeders, in their ‘Judicial Testimony 
and Declaration of Principles,’ specified several impor- 
tant points, with respect to which that settlement involved 
a sinful departure from the previous settlement of relig- 
ion in Scotland (that, namely, between 163S and 1050), 
which they distinctly held forth as exhibiting the model, 
in point of scriptural purity and order, of that reformed 
constitution to which they sought by their contending to 
bring back the Church of their native land. This synod 
occupy the same ground with the first seeeders. They 
are aware that the Established Church of Scotland has it 
not in her power to correct all the evils of the Revolu- 
tion settlement which they feel themselves bound to point 
out; but they cannot warrantably quit their position of 
secession until the Established Church shows a disposi- 
tion to return to that former constitution by using means 
to correct what is inconsistent with her, in the use of those 
powers which belong to her as an ecclesiastical and inde- 
pendent society under Christ, her Head, and by due ap- 
plication to the state for having those laws rescinded or 
altered which afteet her purity and abridge her freedom. 
It will be found, on a careful aud candid examination, 
that a great part of the evils, in point of administration, 
which are chargeable on the Church of Scotland may he 
traced, directly or indirectly, to the defects and errors 
cleaving to her establishment at the Revolution; and as 
it is her duty, so it will be her safety seriously to consider 
these, and, following the direction of Scripture and the 
example of our reforming ancestors, to confess them be- 
fore God, and seek for their removal.” 

The evils to which the document here refers were chiefly 
a want of a formal recognition of the national cove- 
nants, of the divine right of presbytery, and of the spir- 
itual independence of the Church. 

The year in which the “ Vindication” appeared form- 
ed an important a*ra in the history of the Established 
Church of Scotland, since from that date commenced 
that line of policy in the General Assembly which re- 
sulted at length in the disruption in 1843. It was not 
to be expected that the Original Seeeders, feeling, as 
they did, a lively interest in every movement of the 
National Church, could look with indifference on the 
crisis of her history upon which she was entering. In 
the following year, accordingly, a pamphlet was drawn 
up, remarkable as being the last production which 
issued from the pen of the venerable I)r. M‘Crie, en- 
titled “Reasons of a Fast,” appointed l>v the Associate 
Synod of Original Seeeders, and containing several re- 
markable allusions to the peculiar circumstances of the 
Church of Scotland. Nor were such allusions inappro- 
priate or unreasonable. From that period the struggles 
of the Established Church to maintain spiritual inde- 
pendence, and to protect the rights of Christian people 
against the intrusion of unacceptable ministers, beeame 
the all-engrossing subject of attention in Scotland. The 
views of the Original Seeeders were in harmony with 


the majority of the General Assembly; and the im- 
portant proceedings from year to year of that vener- 
able court were watehed with deep and ever-increasing 
anxiety. At length, in 1842, a change took place in 
the position of the Original Seeeders, a union having 
been formed between that body and the Associate Syn- 
od, commonly called the Synod of Original Burghers, 
which gave rise to a new denomination, entitled the 
Synod of United Original Seeeders (see next article). 

Original Seeeders (2) (Synod of United) is 
that body of Scotch Presbyterians organized in 1842, 
as was seen in preceding article, by union of the Synod 
of Original Burghers with the Synod of Original Se- 
ceders. Previous to the final act for this union it had 
been agreed that the Testimony adopted bv the Synod 
of Original Seeeders in 1827, with the insertion in it of 
several alterations rendered necessary by the union, 
should be taken as the Testimony of the United Synod. 
One important alteration agreed to by the Synod of 
Original Seeeders was that the question in the formula 
regarding the burgess -oath should be dropped. To 
understand the position which the United body of 
Original Seeeders occupied after the union, it must be 
borne in mind that the Testimony of 1827, which was 
drawn up in its historical part by Dr. jNPCrie, was es- 
sentially Antiburgher in its whole nature and bearings. 
This element was dropped in the Testimony of 1842, 
and thus the character of the Testimony underwent an 
important change. On this the united body gave the 
following explanation in the historical part of the Tes- 
timony of 1842: “The Synod of Original Seeeders. in 
their Testimony, published in 1827, after stating their 
reasons for not continuing to approve of the decision 
condemning the swearing of the oath by seeeders, sug- 
gest it as their opinion that an agreement might be 
made of the subject of difference which would be at 
once agreeable to truth and not hurtful to the con- 
science of any.” This suggestion was readily and cor- 
dially met by the Synod of Original Burghers, and 
joint measures were in consequence adopted, with the 
view of ascertaining the practicability of such an ar- 
rangement. In concluding the negotiation, both par- 
ties proceeded on the principle that, desirable as union 
is, if the reality of the thing is sought, and not the ap- 
pearance merely, this would be secured more effectual- 
ly, and with more safety to truth, by candid explanations 
on the points of question, than by studiously avoiding the 
agitation of them — a plan which, while it makes greater 
pretensions to charity and peace, lays a ground for sub- 
sequent irritation and dissension. “In the course of 
explanation, it was found that the only difference of 
opinion between the two bodies related to the exact 
meaning and necessary application of certain terms of 
the oath, which, as the question originally eame before 
the session courts as a question of practice, did not ap- 
pear to be an insuperable obstacle to a spiritual adjust- 
ment of the dispute. After repeated conferences, it was 
satisfactorily ascertained that the members of both syn- 
ods were agreed on all points with the judicial Testi- 
mony of the first Seeeders, particularly in its approval 
of the profession of religion made in this country, and 
authorized by the laws between 1G38 and 1G50, on the 
one hand, and its disapproval of the defects in the set- 
tlement of religion made at the Revolution on the 
other. Encouraged by this harmony of settlement as 
to the great cause of reformation, so much forgotten 
and so keenly opposed from various quarters in the 
present time, and feeling deeply the solemn obligations 
under which they in common lie to support and ad- 
vance that cause; and the burgess-oath, the original 
ground of separation, being now, in the providence of 
God, abolished, and both parties having now for vari- 
ous reasons seen it to be their duty to refrain from 
swearing that oath, shall it be re-enacted? the two syn- 
ods agreed to unite upon the following explanatory 
declarations and resolutions, calculating, in their judg- 
ment, to remove the bars in the way of harmonious fel- 
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lowship and co-operation, and to prevent, through the 
blessing of God, the recurrence of any similar difference 
in future: I. ‘That when the Church of Christ is in 
danger from adversaries who hold persecuting prin- 
ciples, or who are employing violence or insidious arts 
to overturn it, the legislature of a country may war- 
rantably exact au oatli from those who arc admitted to 
official and iniluential stations calculated for the secu- 
rity of the true religion ; and that, in these circum- 
stances, it is lawful and proper to swear. 2. That no 
Christian, without committing sin, ean on any consider- 
ation swear to maintain or defend any known or ac- 
knowledged corruption or defect in the profession or 
establishment of religion. 3. That a public oath can 
only be taken according to the declared and known 
sense of the legislature or enacting authority, and no 
person is warranted to swear it in a sense of his own, 
contrary to the former. 4. That no Church court can 
warrantably give a judicial toleration or allowance to 
do what they declare to be sinful, or what there is suf- 
ficient evidence from the Word of God is sinful.’” 

Those who hold high Anti burgher views maintain 
that the ruling element of the Original Secession Tes- 
timony of 1827 involves the decision come to by the 
Antiburgher party of the secession in 1746, viz. that 
“ those of the secession cannot safely of conscience and 
without sin swear any burgess-oath with the said re- 
ligious clause while matters, with reference to the pro- 
fession and settlement of religion, continue in such cir- 
cumstances as at present; and particularly that it does 
not agree unto or consist with an entering into the 
bond for receiving our solemn covenants.” So strong- 
ly did the Antiburgher Synod of that time regard this 
decision as virtually comprehending the whole seces- 
sion clause, that they declared that the Burghers who 
had opposed this decision “had materially dropped the 
whole Testimony among their hands, allowing of, at 
least for a time, a material abjuration thereof.” Thus 
it is plain that the Antiburgher Synod made the de- 
cision of 1746, in regard to the burgess-oath, the ex- 
ponent of the judicial Testimony, as well as of the de- 
clinature and the aet of renewing the covenants. Hence 
the Original Seeeders, in uniting with the Original 
Burghers, and adopting the Testimony of 1842, might 
be regarded as acting in opposition to the decision of 
1746, which was the ruling expository element of the 
Testimony of 1827. Another peculiarity which dis- 
tinguished the secession Testimony was the formal 
recognition and aetual renewing of the covenants. To 
this peculiarity the original secession body steadfastly 
adhered, allowing no student to be licensed and no pro- 
bationer to be ordained who had not previously joined 
the bond, or solemnly promised that he would do so on 
the very first opportunity that offered. The descend- 
ing obligation of the covenants was distinctly main- 
tained according to the Testimony in 1827, and the 
same doctrine as avowed also by the United Original 
Seeeders in their Testimony of 1842. In this respect 
they were only following in the steps of the first se- 
eeders, who had no sooner broken off their connection 
with the Established Church of that day than they fell 
back upon the Church of the former period, and pro- 
ceeded to identify their cause with that of the Ke- 
formed Covenanted Church, and this they did by actu- 
ally renewing the covenants. By their aet relating to 
this subject, published in 1743, “they considered the 
swearing of the bond was called for and rendered nec- 
essary by the strong tide of defection from the Bef- 
ormation cause which had set in, -and that by so act- 
ing they would make themselves heirs to the vows of 
their fathers. l)r. M'Crie accordingly, in referring to 
this part of the history of the first seeeders, tells us in 
the historical part of the Testimony of 1827: “The 
ministers having entered into the bond, measures were 
taken for having it administered to the people in their 
respective congregations; and at a subsequent period 
(1744) they agreed that all who were admitted to the 


ministry should previously have joined in renewing the 
covenants, while sueh as opposed or slighted the duty 
should not be admitted to sealing ordinances.” Thus 
both the formal recognition and the actual renewing of 
the covenants came to be necessary terms of fellowship 
in the early Secession Church. The work of renewing 
the covenants had, in the summer of 1744, been gone 
through in only two settled congregations, when a stop 
was put to it by the synod having forced upon it the 
settlement of the question, “Whether those in com- 
munion with them could warrantably and consistently 
swear the following elause in some burgess -oaths: 
‘Here I protest, before God and your lordships, that I 
profess and allow with my heart the true religion pro- 
fessed within this realm, and authorized by the laws 
thereof.’” The question involved in swearing the bur- 
gess-oath respected the character of the Revolution set- 
tlement or legally authorized profession of religion. It 
was on this [joint that the secession body became di- 
vided into two conflicting synods. From the Testimony 
of 1827 it is plain that the Original Seeeders regarded 
both the principle and practice as inherited by them 
from the first seeeders. Nor does there seem to be any 
moral difference between the Testimony of 1827 and 
that of the United Original Seeeders in 1842, in so far 
as regards the question as to the descending obliga- 
tion of the covenants. But in the latter Testimony a 
clause occurs which seems to indicate a somewhat mod- 
ified view of the necessity of actually renewing t he 
covenants. The clause in question reads thus: "It is 
also agreed that while all proper means are used for 
stirring up and preparing the people of their respective 
congregations to engage in this important and season- 
able duty, there shall he no undue haste in those congre- 
gations where it has not been formerly practiced .” The 
clause marked in italics is not found in the Testimony 
of 1827, and must therefore be considered as one of 
those alterations in the Testimony of the Original Se- 
eeders which was deemed necessary in order to the ac- 
complishment of the union of the Original Burghers. 

The year which succeeded the formation of the Syn- 
od of Original Seeeders was the year of the disruption 
of the Established Church of Scotland, an event which 
was one of deepest interest to the Christians of Scot- 
land, if not of the world, but more especially to the rep- 
resentatives of the first seeeders. The formation of the 
Free Church of Scotland, in a state of entire inde- 
pendence of all state interference, and professing un- 
trammelled to prosecute the great ends of Christ’s 
Church, submissive to the guidance and authority of 
her Great Head alone, was hailed by the newly formed 
body of United Original Seeeders as realizing the wishes, 
the hopes, and the prayers of their forefathers, who had 
concluded the protest which formed the basis of the 
secession in these remarkable words: “And we hereby 
appeal unto the first free, faithful, and reforming Gen- 
er.il Assembly of the Church of Scotland.” As years 
passed on, after the memorable events of 1843, the con- 
viction was growing stronger and stronger in the minds 
of many both of the ministers and people of the United 
Original Seeeders that in the Assembly of the Free 
Church they could reeognise the General Assembly to 
which the first fathers of the secession appealed, and 
that therefore the time had come when the protest of 
Nov. 16, 1733, must be fallen from. At length it was 
resolved in the synod of the body to lodge a represen- 
tation and appeal on the table of the Free Church As- 
sembly, with a view to the coalescing of the two bodies. 
The union thus sought was accomplished in Mav, 1852, 
on the express understanding that the brethren of the 
United Original Secession Synod who thus applied for 
admission into the Free Church of Scotland should be 
allowed to retain their peculiar views as to the descend- 
ing obligation of the covenants, while at the same time 
the Free Church did not commit itself, directly or indi- 
rectly, in any way, cither to a positive or negative opin- 
ion upon these views. Several ministers and congre- 
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gations connected with the United Original Seceders 
refused to accede to the union with the Free Church, 
and preferred to remain in their former position ; and 
accordingly a small body of Christians still exists hold- 
ing the principles and calling themselves by the name 
of the United Original Seceders. One congregation of 
Original Seceders in Edinburgh, under the ministry of 
the Rev. James Wright, with not a few adherents in 
various parts of the country, disclaims all connection 
with those who adhered to the Testimony of 1842, and 
professes to hold by the Testimony of 1827, thus claim- 
ing, in the principles which they avow, to represent the 
first seceders in so far as in the advanced state of the 
secession cause they held their principles to be identi- 
cal with those of the Reformed Covenanted Church of 
Scotland. See Marsdcn, Hist, of Christian Churches 
and Sects, ii, 290 sq. ; Gardner, Faiths of the World , ii, 
s. v.; Hetherington, Ilist, of the Church of Scotland , p. 
352, 36 1 ; Stanley, Led. on the Ilist. of the Church of 
Scotland, lect. ii sq. ; and the authorities quoted in the 
article. See also Scotland, Church of ; Presbyteri- 
anism in Scotland. 

Original Sin. This expression is frequently used 
in a twofold sense, to denote the imputation of Adam’s 
first sin to his posterity, and also that native de- 
pravity which we have derived by inheritance from 
our first parents. The first view of the subject — the 
imputation of Adam’s first sin — has already been con- 
sidered under the articles Imputation and Hopkin- 
sians. According to the second view w f e came into 
the world, in consequence of the sin of Adam, in a state 
of depravity. On this point the Westminster Confes- 
sion of Faith explicitly declares: “By this sin,” refer- 
ring to the sin of our first parents, “they fell from their 
original righteousness and communion with God, and 
so became dead in sin, and wholly defiled in all the fac- 
ulties and parts of the soul and bod} r . They being the 
root of all mankind, the guilt of this sin was imputed, 
and the same death in sin and corrupted nature con- 
veyed to all their posterity, descending from them by 
ordinary generation.” Again, in another article the 
Confession teaches: “Man, by his fall into a state of 
sin, has wholly lost all ability to any spiritual good ac- 
companying salvation, so that a natural man, being al- 
together averse from that good and dead in sin, is not 
able by his own strength to convert himself, or prepare 
himself thereunto.” This doctrine pervades the whole 
of the sacred writings, and may be called indeed a fun- 
damental and essential truth of revelation. Thus be- 
fore the flood we find the inspired penman declaring 
(Gen. vi, 5): “And God saw that the wickedness of 
man was great in the earth, ami that every imagina- 
tion of the thoughts of his heart was only evil contin- 
ually.” Again, after the flood, the same statement is 
repeated (viii, 21): “The imagination of man’s heart 
is evil from his youth.” David also (Psa. Ii, 5) de- 
clares: “Behold, I lvas shapen in iniquity, and in sin 
did my mother conceive me.” The original and innate 
depravity of man might be deduced from the doctrine 
of Scripture respecting the necessity of regeneration. 
Our blessed Lord affirms (John iii, 3): “Except a man 
be born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God.” We 
are said to be “saved by the washing of regeneration, 
and renewing of the Holy Ghost, which he shed on us 
abundantly through Jesus Christ our Saviour.” Such 
language has no meaning if it be not true that we are 
utterly depraved by nature. IIow early does this innate 
corruption manifest itself in children I It is impossible 
for us to examine our own hearts, or look around us in 
the w’orld, without having the conclusion forced upon 
us that the wickedness which everywhere prevails must 
have its seat in a heart that is “deceitful above all 
things, and desperately wicked.” The doctrine of orig- 
inal sin has been denied by heretics of different kinds. 
Socinians treat it as a foolish and absurd idea. The 
followers of Pelagius maintain that, notwithstanding 
the results of the fall, a man still retains the power, in- 


dependently of divine grace, of originating, prosecut- 
ing, and consummating good works. God, they allege, 
gives us the ability to believe, but we can experience 
the ability without further assistance. This doctrine 
has been revived in our own day by the members of 
the Evangelical Union, commonly called Morrisonians. 
Some theologians admit that we were born less pure than 
Adam, and with an inclination to sin; but in so far as 
this inclination or concupiscence, as it is called, is from 
nature, it is not properly sin. It is merely the natural 
appetite or desire, which, as long as the will does not 
consent to it, is not sinful. Romanists believe that 
original sin is taken away by baptism, and maintain, 
like the above, that concupiscence is not sinful. The 
apostle Paul, however, holds a very different opinion, 
declaring in the plainest language that the proneness 
to sin is in itself sinful. Thus in Rom. vii, 7, 8, he 
says: “What shall we say then? Is the law sin? 
God forbid. Nay, I had not known sin but by the law; 
for I had not known lust except the law had said, Thou 
shalt not covet. But sin, taking occasion by the com- 
mandment, wrought in me all manner of concupiscence. 
For without the law sin was dead.” A keen contro- 
versy concerning the nature of original sin arose in the 
16th century in Germany. A party of Jena, led by 
Matthias Flacius, endeavored to prove that the natural 
man could never co-operate with the divine influence 
in the heart, but through the working of innate deprav- 
ity was always in opposition to it. Flacius met with a 
keen opponent in Victorinus Strigelius, and a public dis- 
putation on the subject of original sin was held at Wei- 
mar in 1560. On this occasion Flacius made the strong 
assertion that original sin was the very essence of man, 
language which was believed to imply either that God 
was the author of sin, or that man was created by the 
devil. Hence even the former friends of Flacius became 
his bitterest opponents. — Gardner, Faiths of the World, 
vol. ii, s. v. See Sin. 

Orloli, Bartolomeo, an Italian painter who de- 
voted himself largely to the cultivation of sacred art, 
flourished at Trevigi about 1616. He executed numer- 
ous works for the churches in his native city, which are 
commended by Federici. Orioli was also a good portrait 
painter, and frequently introduced portraits into his 
pictures, instead of ideal forms. There is a painting of 
this class in the church of S. Croce, representing a nu- 
merous procession of the people of Trevigi. Lanzi says 
he painted more pictures for public exhibitions at Tre- 
vigi than any other artist, and that he belonged to that 
“numerous tribe of painters who in Italy were ambi- 
tious of uniting in themselves the power of poetry and 
painting; but who, not having received sufficient pol- 
ish, either in precept or in art, gave vent to their inspi- 
rations in their native place by covering the columns 
with sonnets and the churches with pictures, but with- 
out exciting the envy of the adjacent districts.” — 
Spooner, Biog. Diet, of the Fine Arts , ii, 632. 

Ori'on occurs three times (Job ix, 9; Scpt."E<T7r*poc, 
Vulg. Orion; xxxviii, 31, ’Qpiwv, A returns ; Amos v, 
8, ftt-affKtvaZwv, Orion ) in the A. V. as the rendering of 
the Ileb. ^"*02, hesil, from to he fat, and hence 

either to be strong or to he dull, languid. The last sense 
prevails in most derivatives, and thus lesil, 

commonly means fool or impious perso?i (as Psa. xlix, 
10; Eccles. ii, 14), but in Job ix, 9 (comp, xxxviii, 31 ; 
Amos viii, 5) is plainly applied to one of the greater 
constellations of the sky. it is here understood by most 
ancient interpreters to refer to the large and brilliant 
constellation Orion , or 11 the Giant,” situated in the south- 
ern hemisphere with respect to the ecliptic, but which 
is crossed near its middle by the equinoctial. It is known 
by the three bright stars in its belt. The “giant” of 
Oriental astronomy was Nimrod, the mighty hunter, 
who was fabled to have been bound in the skv for his 
impiety. The two dogs and the hare, which are among 
the constellations in the neighborhood of Orion, made 
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his train complete. There is possibly an allusion to this 
belief in “the bands of kesil" (Job xxxviii, 31), with 
which Gesenius ( Jes . i, 158) compares Prov. vii, 22. In 
the Chronicon Paschale (p. 30) Nimrod is said to have 
been “a giant, the founder of Babylon, who, the Per- 
sians say, was deified and placed among the stars of 
heaven, whom they call Orion” (comp. Cedrenus, p. 14). 
See Nimrod. In Isa. xiii, 10 the word kesilim is ren- 
dered “constellations,” i. e. the 0 riant or giants of the 
skv, the greater constellations similar to Orion. Some 
Jewish writers, the rabbins Isaac Israel and Jonah among 
them, identified the Hebrew kesil with the Arabic so- 
hail , bv which was understood either Sirius or Canopus. 
The words of lb Jonah (Abulwalid), as cpioted by Kim- 
chi (Lex. Ileb. s. v.), are, “ Kesil is the large star called 
in Arabic Sohail , and the stars combined with it arc 
called after its name kesilim .” The name Sohail , ,k fool- 
ish,” was derived from the supposed influence of the 
star in causing folly in men, and was probably an addi- 
tional reason for identifying it with kesil. See Gese- 
nius, Thesaur. p. 701; Niebuhr, Descript. Arabia, p. 
112; Ideler, JJeber Ur sprung mid Bedeutung tier Stern - 
namen , p. 240, 2(33; Michaelis, in Suppl. p. 1319 sq. 
See Astronomy. 

ORION, a mythological personage of the Greeks, was 
represented as a gigantic hunter, and reputed the hand- 
somest man in the world, llis parentage is differently 
stated. According to the commonly received myth he 
was the son of Hyrieus, of Ilyria, in lloeotia, and was 
called in his native country Kandaon. Another ac- 
count makes him a son of Poseidon and Euryale, 
while some say that he was A utoch thorns, or “earth- 
born.” So immense was his stature that when he waded 
through the deepest seas he was still a head and shoul- 
ders above the water, and when lie walked on dr}' land 
his stature reached the clouds. Orion was a general 
favorite, and soon rendered himself celebrated. Diana 
took him among her attendants, and even became 
deeply enamoured of him. llis gigantic stature, how- 
ever, displeased CEnopion, king of Chios, whose daugh- 
ter Hero or Merope he demanded in marriage. The 
king, not daring to deny him openly, promised to make 
him his son-in-law as soon as he delivered his island from 
wild beasts. This task, which CEnopion deemed im- 
practicable, was soon performed by Orion, who eagerly 
demanded his reward. CEnopion, on pretence of com- 
plying, intoxicated his illustrious guest, and put out his 
eyes on the sea-shore, where he had laid himself down 
to sleep. Orion, finding himself blind when he awoke, 
was conducted by the sound to a neighboring forge, 
where he placed one of the workmen on his back, and, 
by his directions, went to a place where the rising sun 
was seen to the greatest advantage. Here lie turned 
his face towards the luminary, and, as is reported, he 
immediately recovered his eyesight, and hastened to 
punish the perfidious cruelty of (Euopion. Aurora, 
whom Venus had inspired with love, carried him away 
into the island of Delos, to enjoy his company with 
greater security; but Diana, who was jealous of this, 
destroyed Orion with her arrows. Some sav that Orion 
had provoked Diana’s resentment by offering violence 
to Opis, one of her female attendants, or, according to 
others, because he had attempted the virtue of the 
goddess herself. According to Ovid, Orion died of the 
bite of a scorpion, which the earth produced, to punish 
his vanity in boasting that there was not on earth any 
animal which he could not conquer. It is said that 
Orion was an excellent workman in iron, and that he 
fabricated a subterraneous palace for Vulcan. After 
death Orion was placed in heaven, where one of the 
constellations still bears his name. The constellation of 
Orion, situated near the feet of the bull, was composed 
of seventeen stars, in the form of a man holding a sword, 
which has given occasion to the poets often to speak of , 
Orion’s sword. As the constellation of Orion, which 
rises about March 9, and sets about June 21, is gener- I 


ally supposed to be accompanied, at its rising, with 
great rains and storms, it has acquired the epithet of 
aquosus, given it by Virgil. Orion was buried in the 
island of Delos, and the monument which the people of 
Tanagra, in Uoeotia, showed, as containing the remains 
of this celebrated hero, was nothing but a cenotaph. 
The daughters of Orion distinguished themselves as 
much as their father, and when the oracle had declared 
that lloeotia should not be delivered from a dreadful 
pestilence before two of Jupiter’s children were immo- 
lated on the altars, they joyfully accepted the offer, and 
voluntarily sacrificed themselves for the good of their 
country. Their names were Menippe and Metiochc. 
See Vollmer, Mythol. Worterb. s. v. ; Smith, Diet, of Gr. 
and Rom. Ding, and AJgthol. s. v. (J. H. \V.) 

Orissa, an ancient Indian kingdom, now a province 
of India, is situated near the head of the Bay of Bengal, 
on its north-western shore, a short distance south-west 
from Calcutta, and is bounded on the north by Bengal, 
east by the Bay of Bengal, south by the country of 
the Telugus, and west by Nagopore. It is irregularly 
shaped, about 300 miles long, and 240 wide, and had in 
1872 a population of 4,317,999. It is supposed that the 
province was anciently much larger than it is now, and 
that its sovereigns formerly sustained a rank much 
above that of most Hindu rajahs, and that it was num- 
bered among the most powerful of the ancient Indian 
sovereignties. 

Before the (5th century B.C., Orissa , Odra, or Ulkala , 
names whose very meaning is not yet fixed, must have 
been a land of swamps, lakes, and jungles, amid which 
few people cared to live. Its earliest dwellers appear to 
have been hill-tribes and fishermen of the aboriginal 
non-Arvan stock, whose types are well preserved in the 
Savars and Klumds of the present day. At what time 
Aryan immigrants from Northern India settled in the 
country it is not easy to sav, but the rock inscriptions 
of a later Buddhist period date back to the middle of 
the 3d century R.C. The hills and wilds of Orissa 
abound in rock-hewn caves, shrines, and statues of 
Buddha, and the lonely dwelling-places of Buddhist 
monks have since been tenanted in their turn by wor- 
shippers and ascetics of the various Brahmanic schools 
' that rose upon the ruins of the faith proclaimed by the 
semi-mythical Hindu reformer Sakya Muni, and were 
established by the Hindu Constantine Asoka. In Oris- 
sa the spread of Buddhism appears to synchronize cu- 
riously with the progress southward of the Yavanas, 
whose name at once suggests their identity with the 
Javan of Hebrew writ and the Ionian Greeks of history. 
There is no doubt, we think, with I)r, Hunter, who only 
follows up the clues furnished by former scholars, that 
the Yavanas who invaded Orissa in the 3d century B.C. 
were chiefly descendants of the men who under Alex- 
ander and his successors ruled Afghanistan and the 
Eunjaub, whence they roved or were driven onwards 
into Behar, and down the Ganges to Orissa. One of 
Asoka’s edicts carved on the rocks of the last-named 
country speaks of “Antvoko. the Yona king,” or, in 
other words, of Antioclnis, the Yavan, or Ionian. It is 
well known that a Yavan dynasty ruled Orissa for 146 
years, from the early part of the 4th century A.D., and 
that with its final overthrow in A.D. 473 fell the su- 
premacy of that Buddhist faith which for more than 
seven centuries had supplanted the older Brahmanic 
systems. It is worth noting that a like revolution from 
Buddhism to Brahminism marks the downfall of yet 
later Yavan dynasties in Central and Southern India. In 
the buildings of the Buddhists and their religious heirs 
the Jains, traces of Greek art are unmistakably visible 
wherever Buddhism and the Yavanas once held sway; 
strongest in the Bunjaub, and gradually growing fainter 
on its way to the Orissa shore. From the remains of 
sculptures, inscriptions, etc., we may infer that the early 
civilization of Orissa was high. The temple of the sun 
at Kannrak — erected about the 12tli century — exhibits 
carvings representing the planets, sculptured figures of 
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animals, etc., which show that at that date the plastic 
and mechanical arts were in a more advanced state in 
that part of India than they were in England. 

Orissa maintained its position as an independent mon- 
archy till 1558, when, its royal line having become ex- 
tinct, it was made an outlying province of the empire of 
the Great Mogul. On the breaking up of this empire, 
the more valuable portions of Orissa were seized by the 
nizam of Hydrabad. The French, who had taken pos- 
session of a part of the country long known as the 
Northern Circars, attempted to drive the English (who 
had also formed commercial settlements on the coast) 
out of India. The Mahrattas, who had seized a portion 
of Orissa in 1740, were forced to surrender it to the 
English in 1803. The soldiers of the East India Com- 
pany were marched into Orissa at the opening of the 
present century, and an engagement was subsequently 
entered into between the company and the native chiefs 
and princes, by which the former bound themselves to 
perform certain services for the country (as maintaining 
the river-banks in good repair), while the latter en- 
gaged to pay a yearly tribute. Of the many principal- 
ities into which the country was divided, a large num- 
ber got into arrears with the government, and the re- 
sult was that numbers of the estates were sold, and the 
government, as a rule, became the purchaser. Much 
of the territory originally forming a portion of this king- 
dom thus fell into the hands of the British. 

Orissa is divided into three civil districts, viz. Puru 
in the south, Cuttack in the centre, and Balasore on the 
north. The sea-coast, which is the eastern part of the 
province, is level, and far more populous than the cen- 
tral and western divisions, which are mountainous and 
covered in many places with primeval forests, inhab- 
ited by wild beasts, or men almost as untamed and rude 
as they. The climate, soil, productions, animals, in- 
sects, birds, reptiles, and fish of Orissa are similar to 
those of Bengal and other adjacent portions of Ilindos- 
tan lying near the tropic of Cancer. The villages, 
houses, food, clothing, dress, literature, and trades of 
the Orissans are also much like those of the Bengalese 
and the people of other large portions of India. The 
present population of Orissa is principally made up of 
Hindus, Mohammedans, Santals, and Bhumijas,the Hin- 
dus constituting by far the larger number. From its lia- 
bility to inundation, the country is not much inhabited 
for three or four miles inland from the sea. Beyond 
this low tract the plains are sufficiently elevated for 
security, and are highly cultivated and densely peopled. 
Farther inland the country becomes mountainous, cov- 
ered in part by forests, where are found the Oriyas, 
Gonds, Koles, Surahs, Santals, and Bhumijas. The 
Gojitls or Khonds are believed to be the descendants of 
the aboriginal inhabitants of the country. This tribe 
occupied an area extending from north of the Maha- 
naddi, south to the banks of the Godavari. Their 
mountain-haunts are admirably suited for defence, as 
the districts which they inhabit are almost inaccessible; 
and although they do not yet appear to have adopted 
fire-arms, they manage their battle-axes and bows and 
arrows with an adroitness and courage that make them 
formidable enemies. The Khonds are a totally distinct 
race from the inhabitants of the plains, and there is but 
little resemblance between them and the other hill- 
tribes. See Khonds. Some ethnologists claim the 
Santals to have been the aborigines of Orissa, but there 
does not seem to exist very good ground for such asser- 
tion. See, however, Santals. 

In Orissa, as elsewhere in India, the history of the 
people resolves itself for the most part into the history 
of their religion. As Buddhism faded away, successive 
forms of Vishnu and Siva worship took its place. Bhu- 
vaneswar, with its 7000 shrines, now reduced to less 
than GOO, attested the prevalence of Siva-w r orship un- 
der the long line of Kesari, or Lion-kings, who displaced 
the Yavanas. Thousands of high-caste Brahmins im- 
ported from Oude commended the new worship to their 


future countrymen. In the twelfth century the milder 
worship of Vishnu rose into the ascendant under a new 
line of kings, and about the same period architecture 
reached its zenith, producing one of its noblest master- 
pieces in the temple of the sun at Kanarak, on the 
Orissa shore. In the holy city of Pthri, sacred to Vish- 
nu under his title of Jagannath, the Lord of the World, 
these and other religions find their common meeting- 
place. “The fetichism and bloody rites of the aborig- 
inal races, the mild flower-worship of the Bedas, and 
every compromise between the two, along with the 
lofty spiritualities of the great Indian reformers, have 
here found refuge.” Once every year the holy city of 
Puri is the attraction to the poor, ignorant natives, 
drawn thither simply by a superstitious veneration, 
which formerly cost the lives of millions. The humane 
policy of the British has largely done away with hu- 
man sacrifices in every form. But though the ear of 
Jaggernaut (q. v.) no longer crushes out the lives of 
thousands, and the Meriah (see art. Khonds, Religious 
Rites and Sacrifices') victims are saved from a horrible 
death, thousands yet fall a prey to an impure atmos- 
phere and unwholesome food to which the 90,000 pil- 
grims are subject while they are packed for weeks to- 
gether into 5000 small lodging-houses of two or three 
windowless cells each, in the very height of India’s 
rainy season, with a temperature ranging from 90° to 
105° in the shade, in streets and alleys innocent of 
drainage, and fed for the most part on ill-cooked com- 
pounds of putrefying rice. And if any escape all this 
uninjured, the} 7 are sure to be further tried in their 
homeward journeys — oftentimes hundreds of miles long 
— through the pouring rain, sleeping many of them on 
the grass or mud, and consequently dying of exposure 
in numbers by the way, or carrying home with them 
the seeds of life-long suffering. It is reckoned that at 
least 10,000 people perish every year in Puri or on the 
way, and the number was far greater some years ago, 
before the government took measures to alleviate the 
worst horrors of this deadly pilgrimage. 

The natives of Orissa, composed, as we have seen, of 
different tribes, of course do not all speak in one tongue, 
but though there are a score or more of dialects, there 
are only three principal vernacular languages spoken 
by the Orissans. I. The Oriva, one of the Hindu fam- 
ily of languages, derived principally from the Sanscrit. 
This is spoken by the greater part of the Hindi! popu- 
lation. 2. The Ilindostani, derived principally from 
the Arabic and Persian, and spoken by the Moham- 
medans. 3. The Santal, with which may be classed 
the Bhumija, they both being dialects of the same lan- 
guage. The Oriva contains many religious and lit- 
erary works, some translated from the Sanscrit, and 
others original. Most of the religious books are poet- 
ical, and some of them possess a great degree of literary 
merit. 

Missionary Labors. — Thus far comparatively little 
has been effected for Christianizing the natives of Oris- 
sa. The districts of Puru and Cuttaek are occupied 
by the English General Baptist missionaries, who be- 
gan labors there in 1821. Although they had to wait 
six years for their first convert, many followed, and this 
mission is now in a flourishing condition. It has fur- 
nished many native teachers and preachers. To coun- 
teract, in some measure, the evils whieh were consequent 
upon the abandonment of caste, the missionaries have 
established Christian villages where the converts co- 
operate. A carefully executed version of the Bible into 
the Oriva tongue was prepared by Mr. Sutton, one of 
the missionaries. He also prepared a dictionary and 
a grammar. The district of Balasore is the site of the 
Free-will Baptist mission. This district lies on the 
west side of the Bay of Bengal. It is about eighty 
miles long, and on an average thirty or forty miles 
wide, and contains about 500,000 inhabitants. On its 
northern boundary lies a considerable tract belonging to 
the province of Bengal, which is inhabited by Oriyas. 
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The Free-will Baptists began their labors in 1835, and 
now employ there 4 missionaries, 4 native preachers, 
2 churches with 75 members, and several well-conducted 
schools. See Bachelor, Hinduism and Christianity in 
Orissa : Sterling, Orissa ; Sutton, Narrative of the 
Orissa Mission ; II miter, Orissa under Native and Brit- 
ish Rule (1872, 2 vols. 12mo); Newcomb, Cyclop, of 
Missions, s. v. ; Chambers, Cyclop , s. v. ; Aikman, Cyclop, 
of Christian Missions, p. 158, 339; Brit. Qu. Rev. July, 
1872, p. 120 sq. 

Orkney Islands (Norse, Orkney ar, from ork, 
“whale,” and eyar , •‘islands;” Latin, Orcades'), a com- 
pact group, separated from Caithness by the Pentland 
Firth, and counted a Scottish possession, are situated 
between 58° 41' 24" and 59° 23' 2" N. lat,, and be- 
tween 2° 22' 2" and 3° 25' 10" W. long.; and cover 
an area of 244.8 square miles, or 156,672 acres. The 
surface is very irregular, and the land is indented by 
numerous arms of the sea. Previous to the middle of 
the last century the agriculture of Orkney was, in more 
than an ordinary degree for the time, in a primitive 
state. There was little communication then with the 
mainland, and improvements were slowly adopted. The 
spinning-wheel, for instance, was not introduced there 
for half a century after it was in use elsewhere. Until 
towards the end of last century, little advance seems to 
have been made in the management of the land, the 
inhabitants deeming it more important and profitable 
to direct their attention to the manufacture of kelp. 
They suffered periodically from bad seasons and vio- 
lent storms, when less help could be afforded to them 
from without. In recent times the agricultural and 
mechanical industries have been in a more healthy 
state, and their exports, which in 1848 amounted only 
to £49,308, now run up to £200,000 annually. The 
temperature of the Orkneys is comparatively mild, 
considering their northern latitude. This arises partly 
from the surrounding sea, but chiefly from the neigh- 
borhood of the Gulf Stream to the western shores. The 
mean temperature in February, the coldest month, tak- 
ing a series of thirty-three years from 18*36, was 38°, and 
in July 55.14°. Only twice during that period did the 
mean monthly temperature fall below the freezing-point, 
in February, 1838 and 1855, when it fell to 31° and 31.64°; 
and during the same period it was never so high as 60°, 
except in 1852, when it reached 60.64°. Of the 67 isl- 
ands, only about 40 are inhabited, by 31,274 (in 1871) 
people. The principal of these inhabited islands are 
Pomona, or Mainland, IIov, North and South Ronald- 
shav, Westray, Sanday, Kdav, Stronsay, Rorsay, and 
Shapinshay. The chief towns are Kirkwall, the capital, 
and Stromness. 

History. — The Orkneys, under the name Orcades 
(whence the modern adjective Orcadian), are mentioned 
by the ancient geographers, Pliny, Ptolemy, Mela, and 
by other classical writers, but of their inhabitants we 
know almost nothing till the dawn of the Middle Ages. 
They were most probably of the same stock as the 
British Celts. From an early period, however, the 
Norsemen resorted to these islands, as a convenient spot 
from which to make a descent on the Scotch and Eng- 
lish coasts. In 876 Uarald llaarfager conquered both 
them and the Hebrides. During the greater part of 
the 10th century they were ruled by independent Scan- 
dinavian jarls (earls), but in 1098 they became formally 
subject to the Norwegian crown. Thus they remained 
till 1168, when they were given to James ill of Scot- 
land as a security for the dowry of his wife, Margaret 
of Denmark. The islands were never redeemed from 
this pledge; and in 1590, on the marriage of James I 
with the Danish princess Anne, Denmark formally re- 
signed all pretensions to the sovereignty of the Ork- 
neys. During their long connection, however, with 
Norway and Denmark, all traces of the primitive Celtic 
population disappeared, and the present inhabitants are 
of the pure Scandinavian stock. 

Religion. — Christianity was introduced into the Ork- 


neys by the Norsemen in the beginning of the 11th 
century. Down to the time of the Reformation the 
Orkneys and Shetland Isles formed a separate bishop- 
ric, under the archbishop of Trondhjem, and the bish- 
op’s seat was Kirkevaag, the present Kirkwall. After 
the establishment of Presbyterianism Orkney was di- 
vided into 32 parishes, having 8 parishes of the Church 
of Scotland. At present, however, the Orkneys are 
divided into 22 parishes, forming 3 presbyteries and 
1 synod. There are also about 30 congregations be- 
longing to the Free and United Presbyterian church- 
es, besides 3 Independent, and one or two others. 
See Orkneyinga Saga; Munch, Det norske Folks His- 
toric. 

Orlah. See Talmud. 

Orlandini, Niccolo, one of the most noted char- 
acters of the Order of the Jesuits, was born at Florence, 
Italy, in 1554. He entered the society in 1572, where 
he was distinguished by the purity of his morals and 
proficiency in literature, lie became rector of the col-* 
lege at Nola, and afterwards president of the seminary 
for novices at Naples. He died at Rome in 1606. He 
was engaged on a history of his order, but did not live 
to complete more than the first volume of it. It was 
afterwards continued by Sacchini, Everard, Jouvency, 
and Cordara; in all seven volumes. The work is pub- 
lished under the title Histories Societatis Jesu prima 
pars (sive Ignatius, A.D. 1540-1556) (Romce, 1615, fob). 
See Sacchini, Notice, which forms the introduction to 
the history above referred to. 

Orlando, Bernardo, a Piedmontese painter, flour- 
ished at Turin in the first part of the 17th century. At 
that time the rich collections of pictures and drawings 
in the royal galleries at the court were made subservi- 
ent to the instruction of young artists, which was in- 
trusted to a painter of the court. Orlando was invested 
with this charge, and appointed painter to the duke in 
1617. But we call attention to him here because he 
also painted some pictures for churches. See Spooner, 
Biographical Dictionary of the Fine Arts , vol. ii, 
s. v. 

Orlay, Bernard van, or Bernard of Brussels, a 
celebrated painter, largely devoted to the development 
of sacred art, was born in that city about the year 
1490. He went to Rome when he was very young, 
where he had the good fortune to become a pupil of 
Raphael. On his return to Brussels he was appointed 
principal painter to the. governess of the Netherlands, 
and was likewise employed for many years by the em- 
peror Charles V. The style of his design was noble, 
and his tone of coloring agreeable. He very frequent- 
ly painted on a ground of leaf-gold, especially if he was 
engaged on a work of importance, a circumstance which 
is said to have preserved the freshness and lustre of his 
colors; in his hunting-pieces, in which he introduced 
portraits of Charles V and the nobles of his court, he 
usually took the scenery from the forest of Soignies, 
which afforded him ample variety. He was engaged 
by the prince of Nassau to paint sixteen cartoons, as 
models for tapestry, intended for the decoration of his 
palace. Each cartoon contained only two figures, a 
knight and a lady on horseback, representing some 
members of the Nassau family. They were designed 
in an elevated style; and by the prince’s order they 
were afterwards copied in oil by Jordaens. He painted 
for the chapel of a monastery at Antwerp a picture of 
the Last Judgment, which was much admired. Ber- 
nard van Orlay died in 1560. Waagen mentions sev- 
eral excellent pictures by him in the collections in Eng- 
land, especially in those of the duke of Devonshire at 
Devonshire House, Piccadilly, and at Chiswick; at Ked- 
dleston llall, the seat of the earl Scarsdale, where is a 
picture of the Virgin with the infant Christ blessing 
St.John in the presence of Joseph and Elizabeth— the 
figures are three quarters the size of life — which is one 
of the finest remaining by Van Orlay ; and at lord Spen- 
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eer’s, at Althorpe, where is a bust of Anne of Cleves, 
very carefully painted. — English Cyclop . s. v. 

Orleans, an important commercial town of France, 
capital of the department of Loiret, and formerly capital 
of the old province of Orleannais, which now forms the 
greater part of the departments of Loiret, Eurc-et-Loir, 
and Loir-et-Cher, is situated on the right bank of the 
Loire, here crossed by a bridge of nine arches, and is 
seventy-five miles and a half south-south-west of Paris 
by railway. Close to the city is the forest of Orleans, 
one of the largest in the country, consisting of 94,000 
acres, planted with oak and other valuable trees. The 
city stands on the verge of a magnificent plain sloping 
towards the Loire, and watered by that river and the 
Loiret, and is surrounded on the land-side by a wall and 
dry ditches, on either side of which there arc pleasantly 
shaded boulevards. Around it are eight prosperous and 
populous suburbs. Among its principal buildings are 
the cathedral, w ith two lofty and elegant towers, one of 
the finest Gothic edifices in the country; the tower; 
bishop’s residence ; the houses of Joan of Arc, of Agnes 
Sorel, of Diane de Poitiers, of Francois 1, of Pothier; 
the churches and hospitals, which arc numerous, etc. 
The place is noted in ecclesiastical history for the sever- 
al Church councils which have been held there. 

I. The First Council of Orleans ( Concilium Au- 
relianense ) was held July 10, 511, by order of Clovis. It 
was attended by the archbishops of Bordeaux, Bourges, 
Auch, Tours, and Rouen, with twenty-seven bishops, 
among whom were Qiiintianiis, bishop of Rodez, near 
Clermont, Melanius, bishop of Rennes, and Theodosius 
of Auxerre. Thirty-one canons were published : 

1. Establishes the inviolability of churches as places of 
refuge. 

3. Declares that a runaway slave taking refuge in a 
church shall be given up to his master, an oath" having 
been first made by the latter not to hurt him. 

4. Forbids to ordain lay persons without the king’s per- 
mission. The children of clerks are left to the bishop’s 
discretion. 

5. Directs that the revenue arising from property given 
to any church by the prince shall he employed (1) in the 
repair of the building, (2) for the support of the clergy, 
(3) for the relief of the poor, and (4) for the redemption of 
slaves. 

7. Forbids clerks and monks to go to the prince to ob- 
tain favors without letters from their bishop. 

8. Enacts that a bishop wilfully ordaining a slave un- 
known to his master shall pay twice his price to the mas- 
ter. 

12. Permits deacons and priests in a state of penance to 
baptize in cases of necessity. 

13. Forbids the wife of a priest or deacon to marry. 

17. Submits to the bishop’s jurisdiction all churches 
built within his territory. 

IS. Forbids to marry a brother’s widow, or a sister’s 
widower. 

13. Submits to the bishop’s jurisdiction all abbots, and 
directs that they shall attend him once a year at the place 
which he shall appoint. 

20. Forbids monks to use the stole or hnudkerchief 
(“tznngas”) within their monasteries. 

21. Declares a monk who shall leave his monastery and 
marry to he forever excluded from taking orders. 

24. Orders a fast of forty, and not fifty, days before 
Easter. 

27, 28. Order the proper observation of the Rogation 
days. 

23. Forbids all familiarity between clerks and women. 

30. Excommunicates all who have dealings with divin- 
ers. 

31. Enjoins bishops to attend the offices of the Church 
every Sunday in the nearest place of worship. See Pagi 
in Baronius, A.D. 507, x, xii ; LabbG Cone . iv, 1403. 

II. A Second Council was held in 533, on May 24, 
by order of Theodoric, Childebert, and Clothaire, the 
three kings of France. Twenty-six archbishops and 
bishops attended from the provinces, Lyons, and Aqui- 
taine. Twenty-one canons were published against si- 
mony and other abuses, most of which were old regula- 
tions renewed : 

The 125h warns those persons who have made a vow to 
drink and sing and frolic in any church that they ought 
not to fulfil their vow. 

13. Forbids abbots, chaplains, recluses, and priests to 
give letters dismissory to clerks. 


15. Forbids to accept the bequests of suicides; permits 
thote of persons killed in the commission of any crime. 

20. Commands that they be excluded from communion 
who have eaten of meats offered to idols, or of things 
strangled, etc. 

21. Excommunicates abbots who despise the orders of 
their bishops. See Labbe, Cone, iv, 1779. 

III. A Third Council was held at Orleans May 7, 
538. Nineteen bishops attended, among whom were 
Lupus of Lyons, who presided, Pantatbagus of Vienne, 
Leo of Sens, etc. Thirty-three canons were published : 

1. Orders that a metropolitan who shall permit two 
ears to pass without convoking a provincial synod shall 
e suspended from celebrating mass for one year, and also 
those bishops who neglect to attend it without just hiu- 
derance. 

3. Directs that metropolitans be consecrated by a met- 
ropolitan in the presence of all the bishops of the province, 
and the bishops of each province by the metropolitan. 

7. Directs that clerks who have received orders of their 
own free will shall, if they marry afterwards, be excom- 
municated ; that if they were ordained without their own 
consent they shall be only deposed ; that clerks commit- 
ting adultery shall be shut up in a monastery for life, 
without, however, being deprived of communion. 

25. Orders that persons who fall back from a state of 
penance into a worldly life shall be deprived of commun- 
ion until at the point of death. 

28. Forbids to work in the fields on Sunday, but permits 
travelling on horseback or in a carriage, the preparation 
of food, and all things needful for the proper neatness of 
house and person ; the denial of which things it states to 
belong rather to the Jewish than the Christian observance 
of the day. 

29. Forbids lay persons to leave church at mass before 
the end of the Lord’s Prayer, or if a bishop be present, be- 
fore he has given bis blessing. 

30. Forbids Jews to mix with Christians from Holy 
Thursday to Easter-day. See Labbe, Cone, v, 294. 

IV. A Fourth Council was convened at Orleans in 
541. Thirty-eight bishops and the deputies of twelve 
absent attended ; Leontius, archbishop of Bordeaux, pre- 
sided. Thirty-eight canons were published ; most of 
them similar to those published in the preceding coun- 
cils. The following are among those which differ; 

1. Orders the celebration of Easter every year according 
to the table of Victorias (or Victor). 

4. Orders that no one at the oblation of the holy chalice 
shall presume to offer anything but wine mixed with wa- 
ter, because it is held as sacrilegious to offer anything 
different from what the Saviour instituted in his most 
holy command meuts. 

lti. Excommunicates those who swear, after the fashion 
of pagans, upon the heads of beasts, or who invoke the 
names of false gods. 

33. Declares that any person desirous of having a parish 
upon his property, must, in the first place, give a sufficient 
endowment for the clerks who shall serve it. 

Such is supposed to have been the origin of Church pat- 
ronage. See Labbe, Cone, v, 380. 

V. A Fifth Council was held at Orleans, October 
28, 549, by Childebert, king of France. Fifty bishops 
(among whom were ten afterwards reverenced as saints) 
and twenty-one deputies of those who were absent at- 
tended, collected from the three kingdoms of France and 
all the provinces of the Gauls, except that of Narbonne, 
which was still in the occupation of the Goths. Sacer- 
dos, bishop of Lyons, presided. Twenty-four canons, for 
the most part renewing those of the preceding councils, 
were published : 

1. Condemns the errors of Eutyches and Nestorius. 

2. Forbids excommunication for small offences. 

6. Forbids to ordain a slave without the master’s con- 
sent. 

11. Forbids to give the people a bishop whom they dis- 
like, and declares that neither the people nor clergy ought 
to be intimidated in making their election. 

20, 21. Direct that archdeacons shall visit prisoners ev- 
ery Sunday, and that bishops shall take caie of lepers. 
See Labbe, Cone, v, 3D0. 

VI. A Council of less importance was convened at 
Orleans in 1022 by king Robert, at which several bish- 
ops were present. Several Manichmans were condemned 
to be burned, among whom were Stephen (or lleribert) 
and Lysoyc, ecclesiastics of Orleans. See Labbe, Cone. 
ix, 83G ; Spicil. p. 740. 

Orley, Jean van, a Belgian painter, was born at 
Brussels in 1G5G. He first studied with his father, but 
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afterwards devoted himself to historical painting with 
considerable success, and was much employed in paint- 
ing for the churches in the Netherlands-. Jn the church 
of St. Nicholas at Brussels is a picture by him repre- 
senting St. Peter delivered from Prison, and in the pa- 
rochial church of Asch a picture of the Resurrection , 
which are highly commended. His masterpiece is a 
large picture of the Adoration of the Magi in the refec- 
tory of the. abbey of Dillighem. lie etched a part of 
the plates, from his own designs, for the New Testament, 
lie died in 1740. — Spooner, Biog. Did. of the Fine Arts, 
vol. ii, s. v. 

Orman, Samuel L., a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, was born in Williamson Coun- 
ty, Tenn., March 22, 1838. He was converted Oct. 7. 
1858, joined the Church in 1850, and was licensed to 
preach the year following; but his mother being a wid- 
ow, and he the only son at home, he believed it to be 
his duty to remain with her, and did not join Confer- 
ence until October, 1860, though be was employed one 
year on the Savannah Circuit, beginning October, 18G2, 
and one year on the Russellville Circuit, commencing in 
the autumn of 1865, After his admission into the Ten- 
nessee Conference, he filled successively the Moulton and 
Smithville circuits, and the Trinity Station. While at 
the latter charge his health failed, and he was the next 
year made supernumerary to the Elm Street Church, in 
Nashville; recovering his strength somewhat, he was 
stationed in Springfield at the session of the Conference 
held in 1870; but his health soon failed him here, and 
he died Dec. 25, 1871. lie was greatly beloved by all 
who knew him. He was intelligent, prudent, amiable, 
good. See Dr. J. 15. McFerrin, in Nashville Christian 
Advocate, Jan. 27, 1872; Minutes of the Meth . Ejiisc. 
Church , South , 1872, p. 717. 

Orme, William, a noted Scotch divine, was born at 
Falkirk, Scotland, in 1787. lie removed early to Edin- 
burgh, where he was apprenticed to a wheelwright in 
1800. He then joined the Independents, and in 1805 
entered as a student for the ministry in a class support- 
ed by Mr. Haldane. lie became minister of a Congre- 
gational Church at Perth in 1807; removed afterwards 
to London, and was appointed minister of a congregation 
at Camberwell, and foreign secretary to the London 
Missionary Society. He died in 1830. He wrote Bibli- 
otheca Biblica, a select list of books on sacred literature, 
with notices, etc. (Edinb. 1824, 8vo) ; — Life of Baxter (in 
Baxter’s Practical Works [Lond. 1830,23 vols.8vo],vol. 
i): — Memoirs of the Life, Writings, and Religious Con- 
nections of John Owen, D.D. (ibid. 1820, 8vo) : — Remark- 
able Passages in the Life of William KijJin (ibid. 1823) : — 
Afemoirs, including Letters and select Remains of John 
Urquhart (ibid. 1827, 2 vols. 12mo) : — The Ordinance 
of the Lord's Supper illustrated (1826, 12mo) : — Memoir 
of the Controversg 7'espeding the Heavenly Witnesses, 
1 John v, 7, including Critical Notices of the Principal 
Writers on Both Sides of the Question by Criticus (1830, 
12mo ; new edition, with Appendix by Ezra Abbot, N. Y. 
1866, 12mo). See Darling, Cyclop. Bibliog. ii, 2248; 
Nieholls, ii, 786, s. v. ; Horne, Bibliotheca Biblica (see 
Index); Christian Examiner, 1866 (Mav), p. 398. (J. 

N. P.) 

Ormerod, Oliver, a noted English Churchman of 
king James I’s reign, flourished as rector of Huntspill, 
Somersetshire, and died in 1626. lie was a great po- 
lemic, and wrote severely against Papists and Puri- 
tans. Among his works the most noted is The Picture 
of a Puritane (Lond. 1605, 4to), which, though it de- 
serves to be passed by as unworthy in tendency, claims 
the recognition of scholars because of the thorough 
knowledge of men and things which it exhibits. It is 
replete with classical allusions, and abounds in quota- 
tions from the Church fathers, the schoolmen, and other 
abstruse writers. Other noteworthy productions of 
Ormerod’s are, The Picture of a Papist (1606): — A 
Discovery of Puritan Papisme and a Discovery of 


Popish Paganism (1612, 4to) . See Chalmers, Biog. Did . 
xxiii, 389. (J. II. W.) 

Ormond, William, a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was born in Green County, N. C., 
Dec. 22, 1769 ; ivas converted Dec. 1 1, 1787 ; entered the 
itinerancy in 1791; travelled and preached extensively 
from Maryland to Georgia; and died in Brunswick 
County, Ya., Oct. 30, 1803. He was a good and zealous 
man, and many souls were converted under his labors. 
— Minutes of Conferences, i, 116. 

Ormuzd and Aiiriman. The most difficult re- 
ligious problem for the mind to solve is that of the ex- 
istence of evil in this world. If there be a God, then 
must that God be good; and as nothing can happen 
without his will, naturally we should expect that the 
world which he governs would be a place where every- 
thing would be good, virtuous, and happy. But the 
contrary is the case. The world, as a matter of fact, is 
full of evil, of sin, and of misery. Whence, then, comes 
this? Is the Deity not good? or is his power limited? 
or how is this conflict which we see actually going on 
in the world to be explained? Without the higher 
ideas given us by revelation, the problem eould not be 
solved ; but it is interesting to examine what were the 
conclusions to which the mind of man, unaided by the 
light of revelation, came by the exercise of its own 
reasoning powers. It then attempted to solve the 
problem in two ways: the one was pantheism, the 
other dualism. In pantheism it is denied that there is 
any real difference between good and evil. Things do 
not exist, but merely seem to exist. This whole ex- 
ternal world is a mere illusion, in which the world-spirit 
develops itself in various ways, and which finally it 
will absorb back into itself. Just as the bubbles upon a 
stream seem to have a separate existence for a time, 
i and float upon its surface, bright in the sunshine with 
reflected colors, and dark and lustreless in the shade, 
but finally as they break all fall back into the main 
flood of waters, so is it with men. They seem to have 
a separate existence for a time, and live some in sun- 
shine and some in shade, but really they are all por- 
tions of the world-spirit, and at death become again in- 
distinguishable parts of his existence, none the better 
and none the worse for what happened to them in life. 
It is this same world -spirit which makes the plants 
grow'. They have no merit and no blame for their 
wholesome or noxious qualities. Beauty, richness of 
odors, utility earn them no praise; nor is the poison- 
ous hemlock blamed when it destroys man’s life. So 
human actions are but higher developments of the ac- 
tivity of this same world-spirit; and as they are his 
doings, he cannot praise or blame them. Like want, 
squalor, and crime in a picture, they are unrealities, and 
nothing folloivs from them. 

It v'as in India that pantheism w r as elaborated into 
a perfect system ; but the religions both of Egypt and 
Babylon w r ere based upon the same fundamental idea, 
which is at the root of pantheism, that good and evil 
are not essentially opposed, but in appearance only. 
In the religion of the ancient Medes and Persians we 
find a totally different conception. Zoroaster, its re- 
puted author, had views too high and noble to be con- 
tented with a solution which ignores the reality of this 
entire present state of things. On the other hand, he 
could not believe that the Deity, whom he conceived 
to be essentially good and altogether perfect, could him- 
self have created evil, and admitted it into the world 
which he had created. There seemed, therefore, but 
one "way to escape from the dilemma, and that w r as to 
suppose that evil also had an independent existence, 
and that there was a struggle in the moral world as 
well as in material nature. There cold and heat, 
light and darkness, tempest and sunshine seemed ever 
at variance, waging perpetual war for the ascendency; 
and so he conceived that in opposition to Ormuzd, the 
good god, and principle of goodness, there stood Aliri- 
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man, an evil god, and the author of all evil and sorrow 
and death. Ahriman likewise seemed to him an inde- 
pendent power, not called into being, but equally eternal 
with Ormuzd himself; eternal as regards his pre-exist- 
ence, but not eternal in the future. Zoroaster could 
not bring himself to believe that this struggle was to 
go on forever; and therefore, not very logically, he 
taught that a being endowed with an infinite pre-ex- 
istence was nevertheless finite. In distant ages three 
prophets, sprung from Zoroaster, were to bring into the 
world the three remaining books of the Zend-Avesta, 
and convert the world to the faith ; and thereupon evil 
was to disappear, and the whole world become pure 
and happy, as it was when first created by Ormuzd, 
before Ahriman had entered it, and marred it by his 
mischievous activity. 

On closer examination, however, it appears that the 
Zend-Avesta is not all of the same date, and that this 
dualism is not found in its most ancient sections. There 
are very early chapters that contain traces even of a 
polytheistic nature -worship, in which the gods have 
no personal existence, but are mere powers, such as 
the sunshine, the wind, the earth, and fire. As the 
same sort of worship is found in the older religious 
basis of India, it seems as if this was the primitive re- 
ligion of the whole Aryan stock. Hut this system was 
too sensuous to long satisfy men’s minds, and the next 
stage in the Zend-Avesta is that in which we have a 
distinct recognition of deities who are real persons, 
possessed of self-consciousness and intelligence. These 
deities are some good and some bad, the former being 
called A suras, “spiritual beings,” while the latter are 
the Devas , or Divs — a word etymologically the same as 
the Latin Deus , but originally signifying the sky. In 
Sanscrit, Greek, Latin, and most languages the word 
has a good meaning, and signifies the Supreme Deity. 
But the Iranians, in their recoil from nature-worship, 
gave it a bad sense, and it soon became equivalent with 
them to fiends and devils. 

The Zend-Avesta, however, soon went one step far- 
ther. In the old nature-worship there had been no at- 
tempt to subordinate one power to another. But when 
the deities were regarded as persons, the question soon 
arose, How did these various beings combine to act 
together? was there among them any order of agree- 
ment? or any superiority of one over another? Now 
here it is the especial glory of Zoroastrianism that it 
conceived of the existence of one supreme God. Or- 
muzd is the highest object of adoration, “ the true Crea- 
tor, Preserver, and Governor of the universe.” Air. 
Rawlinson {Ancient Monarchies, ii, 321) spells the name 
Ahurd-Mazddo , and gives several explanations of it, 
the most probable being that of Ilaug, “the living 
wise.” He is set forth “as the source of all good, and 
the proper object of the highest worship. He is the 
creator of life, both the earthly and the spiritual. He 
made the celestial bodies, all earthly substances, all 
good creatures, and all things good and true.” “ He 
is himself good, holy, pure, true, the holy God, the 
holiest of all, the essence of truth, the father of all 
truth, the best being of all, the master of purity.” 
Moreover “ he is supremely happy, and possesses every 
blessing, health, wealth, virtue, wisdom, immortality.” 
From him comes all good to man. On the pious and 
the righteous he bestows not only earthly advantages, 
but precious spiritual gifts, truth, devotion, “ a good 
mind,” and everlasting happiness; and as he rewards 
the good, so he punishes the bad, though this is an as- 
pect in which he is but seldom represented. 

In this descript ion of Ormuzd, gathered by Mr. Raw- 
linson from the Yagna, or Book of Sacrifice, a part of 
the Zend-Avesta, we are moving among thoughts grand 
as those of the Old Testament, though, as this writer 
remarks, the conception of Ormuzd is less spiritual and 
less awful than that of Jehovah. The ascription to 
him of health, and also of the physical qualities of 
brightness and luciditv, shows that they did not regard 
VII.— F f 


him as purely spiritual ; while his being so predominant- 
ly the author only of good things in a great measure 
deprives him of Jehovah’s most sublime attribute of 
justice. 

But Zoroastrianism did not stop here. The con- 
templation of the evil that is in the world led in time 
to a highly developed dualism, in which Ahriman 
stands opposed to Ormuzd as a being possessed of al- 
most equal power, but using it only for the worst pur- 
poses. Though we do not find this doctrine, as was said 
above, in the most ancient sections of the Zend-Avesta, 
yet even there the distinctions between good and evil, 
truth and falsehood, right and wrong, are described in 
strong colors; and the name Ahriman (in ancient Per- 
sian, Angro-Mainyus, the dark spirit) occurs but in a 
highly poetical passage, not as a real personage, but as 
a figure of speech. But in course of time this “dark 
spirit” came to be regarded as a living power; and as 
men noticed how in the struggle of life evil seemed as 
mighty as good, he was invested with attributes as 
great as those of Ormuzd himself. As, too, it was in- 
conceivable that the good deity would have allowed 
such a being to come into existence, it was concluded 
that evil must be co-eternal with good. But as man’s 
heart dictates to him that good is better than evil, and 
must finally prevail, and as the thought was unendur- 
able that the struggle could go on forever, and this 
world be eternally miserable, the conclusion was ar- 
rived at that at some distant period Ormuzd would 
gain the victory, and evil depart out of the world for- 
ever. 

Meanwhile a fierce war is carried on, in which every 
act of Ormuzd is watched by his enemy, and immedi- 
ately spoiled. The good deity spends his time in de- 
vising schemes of benevolence for the happiness of his 
people, and Ahriman is equally active, and even more 
successful in inventing pests and annoyances, which 
turn every creation of Ormuzd into a place of trial and 
misery. The imagination, too, soon called into exist- 
ence numerous personages to be the allies and ministers 
of these dread powers in the conflict, and each especial- 
ly had his council of six, by whose instrumentality the 
conflict was maintained. On the side of Ormuzd the 
council is more completely defined than on that of 
Ahriman. It is composed of six Amshashpands, or im- 
mortal saints, of whom the first, Bah man, “the good 
mind,” originally a mere attribute of Ormuzd, has for 
his office the maintenance of life in animals and of 
goodness in man. Aidibesht , the second, means “the 
clearest truth.” He was regarded as the light of the 
universe, and his business was to maintain the splendor 
of the various luminaries, and enable them to dispense 
heat and light. The third, Shcihravar, was the dis- 
penser of riches. The fourth, Isfand-A rmat, represent- 
ed the earth. As the Iranians were a purely agricultu- 
ral people, the earth always held a high place in their 
esteem, and Armaiti, the earth-goddess, was also god- 
dess of piety. Under her charge was all growth and 
fertility, and she was the giver of abundant harvests. 
The last two were Khorddd, “health,” and Amerddt, 
“immortality.” The vegetable world was especially 
intrusted to their charge. Besides these, the armies 
of Ormuzd are commanded by the angel Serosh , de- 
scribed as “the sincere, the beautiful, the victorious, the 
true, the master of truth.” Under his command they 
wage perpetual war with the Devas, whom sometimes 
he even stays, and guard the whole world, and es- 
pecially the Iranian territory, from their attacks. Ahri- 
man’s council of six consists of Ako-mano, “the bad 
mind;” Indra, the Ycdic god of storms and war, but 
simply a destructive being in the Zoroastrian mvthol- 
ogy; Qaurva, who may be Siva; Naonhaitya , Taric, 
and Zaric, the two latter being “darkness” and “poi- 
son but this council is not elaborated with so much 
care as that of Ormuzd, and several of its members are 
very shadowy persons. 

In his general summary of Mazdcism, as the worship 
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of Ormuzd is called, after Mazda , the second part of 
the deity’s name, Mr. Kawlinson (p. 387) points out 
that, besides their belief in a spiritual world, composed 
partly of good, partly of evil intelligences, the Zoroas- 
triaus held very enlightened views with respect to hu- 
man duties and hopes. In their system truth, purity, 
piety, and industry were the virtues chiefly valued and 
inculcated. Evil was traced up to its root in the heart 
of man; and it was distinctly taught that no virtue 
deserved the name but such as was co-extensis'e with 
the whole sphere of human activity, including the per- 
fect triad of thought, word, and deed. Alan’s industry 
was to exert itself in reclaiming the soil from the 
thorns and weeds and barrenness with which it had 
been cursed by Ahriman. Thus tillage became a re- 
ligious duty, in which man was a fellow-worker with 
Ormuzd. Worship consisted in the recitation of pray- 
ers and hymns; the offering of soma-juice, which was 
not allowed to ferment and become intoxicating, as was 
the ease in India, but was drunk fresh ; and finally in 
sacrifices, that of the horse being looked upon as the 
most acceptable. The flesh was only shown to the sa- 
cred fire as an act of consecration, and was then eaten 
at a solemn banquet by the priest and his fellow-wor- 
shippers. 

Finally, the Zoroastrians were devout believers in 
the immortality of the sold and a conscious future ex- 
istence. They taught that immediately after death 
the souls of men, both good and bad, proceed together 
along an appointed path to “ the bridge of the gather- 
er.” Over this, from its extreme narrowness, only the 
souls of the good can pass, while the wicked fall from 
it into the gulf of punishment below. Even the good 
have to be assisted in their passage by the angel Serosh, 
but when safely over the archangel Barman rises from 
his throne to greet them severally with the words, 
“ IIow happy art thou who hast come hither to us from 
mortality to immortality.” After this the pious soul 
goes joyfully onward to the presence of Ormuzd, to 
the immortal saints, to the golden throne, and to Para- 
dise. As for the wicked, when they fall into the gulf, 
they find themselves in outer darkness in Ahriman’s 
kingdom, where they are forced to remain and feed 
on poisoned banquets. The one dark spot, therefore, 
in the Zoroastrian religion w r as this dualism, which 
placed opposite to the good god Ormuzd a being of 
nearly equal might and activity, Ahriman, who wages 
with him constant war. Vet even this appears to have 
been a corruption of the primitive creed. The earlier 
portions of the Zend-Avesta are strongly monotheistic, 
are averse to idolatry under every form, and mark in 
the strongest way the opposition between good and 
evil. But as time went on, and men mused upon this 
mysterious problem of the presence and power of evil 
in a world made by a good god, the figure of the bad 
intelligence, Ahriman, began to stand out in stronger 
colors, till he became a god too, endowed with attri- 
butes well-nigh as mighty as those of Ormuzd. Then 
round the two there grew up a mythology of angelic 
beings, towards some of whom at last even a religious 
reverence was paid verging on idolatry; and so the 
spirituality of the original creed of the Iranians was 
lost. 

The chief authorities are Spiegel’s edition and trans- 
lation of the Zend-Avesta ; llaug, Essays on (he Sacred 
Lanyuaye , etc., of the Parsecs ; Lenormant, Manuel 
tVllistoire Ancienne de V Orient , ii, 300-324; Bawlinson, 
Ancient Monarchies, ii, 322-314. See also Hardwick, 
Christ and other Masters, ii, 383 sq. ; M idler, Chips from 
a German Workshop, vol. i; Upham, Wise Men, p. 72- 
74, 82-85; Hunt, Pantheism , p. 32 sq. ; IJcberweg. I list, 
of Philosophy, i, 17 sq. ; Etheridge, lnlrod. to Hebrew 
Literature, p. 840 sq. (K. J\ S.) 

Ornamatuas Tiis is the name of a spirit wor- 
shipped by the South Sea Islanders. There are sup- 
posed to be several such spirits, and they are thought 
to reside in the world of night, and are never invoked 


by wizards or sorcerers. They are a different order of 
beings from the gods, and are believed to be the spirits 
of departed relations. The natives were greatly afraid 
of them, and endeavored to propitiate them by present- 
ing offerings. “They seem,” says Air. Ellis, in his Poly - 
nesian Researches , “ to have been regarded as a sort of 
daemons. In the Leeward Islands, the chief ornamatuas 
were spirits of departed warriors who had distinguished 
themselves by ferocity and murder, attributes of charac- 
ter usually supposed to belong to these evil genii. Each 
celebrated Hi was honored with an image, through which 
it was supposed his influence was exerted. The spirits 
of the reigning chiefs were united to this class, and the 
skulls of deceased rulers, kept with the images, were 
honored with the same worship. Some idea of what 
was regarded as their ruling passion may be inferred 
from tlie fearful apprehensions constantly entertained 
by all classes. They were supposed to be exceedingly 
irritable and cruel, avenging with death the slightest 
insult or neglect, and were kept within the precincts of 
the temple. In the marie of Tanc, at Alasva, the ruins 
of their abode were still standing when I last visited the 
place. It was a house built upon a number of large, 
strong poles, which raised the floor ten or twelve feet 
from the ground. They were thus elevated to keep 
them out of the way of men, as it was imagined they 
were constantly strangling or otherwise destroying the 
chiefs and people. To prevent this, they were also 
treated with great respect ; men were appointed con- 
stantly to attend them, and to keep them wrapped in 
the choicest kinds of cloth; to take them out whenever 
there was a pete atua, or general exhibition of the gods; 
to anoint them frequently with fragrant oil ; and to 
sleep in the house with them at night. All this was 
done to keep them pacified. And though the office of 
calming the angry spirits was honorable, it was regard- 
ed as dangerous; for if during the night, or at any other 
time, these keepers were guilty of the least impropriety, 
it was supposed the spirits of the images or the skulls 
would lnirl them headlong from their high abodes, and 
break their necks in the fall.” The names of the prin- 
ciple ornamatuas were Afauri, Bua-rai, Tea-fao. They 
were considered the most malignant of beings, exceed- 
ingly irritable and implacable. They were not confined 
to the skulls of departed warriors, or the images made 
for them, but were occasionally supposed to resort to 
the shells from the sea-shore, especially a beautiful kind 
of murex, called the mu rex ramoces. These shells were 
kept by the sorcerers, and the peculiar singing noise 
perceived on applying the valve to the ear was imagined 
to proceed from the daemon it contained. See Gardner, 
Faiths of the World, vol. ii, s. v. 

Ornament is the usual and proper rendering in the 
O. T. of the Hebrew "H5‘, adi (Sept, usually tcuopog). 
The Israelites, like other Oriental nations, have always 
been remarkable for their love of ornament (Gen. xxiv, 
47 ; Exod. xxxii, 2; xxxiii, 4, etc.), not only in costly 
garments and braiding the hair (l Peter iii, 3 [see 
IIaiuJ), but also in jewelry and gold (Ezek. xxviii, 
13 sq.). The men were usually content to wear simply 
seal-rings [see Skal], and indulged in expensive attire 
only on solemn or public occasions; unless their posi- 
tion, as in the case of princes, required more display 
(l’sa. xlv, 5; 2 Sam. xii, 30; 2 Alacc. iv, 38, etc.). But 
the women, especially young damsels and brides, wore 
many and very valuable ornaments (2 Sam. i, 24; Jer. 
ii, 32; Isa. iii, 17 sq.; lxi. 10; Judith x, 4; xii, 16; 
comp. Esth. ii, 12), generally in the form of rings, chains, 
and bracelets. Sometimes the young women purposely 
made themselves publicly conspicuous by their adorn- 
ments (Baruch vi, 8; i. e. Epist. Jerem. 8). During 
times of mourning, in obedience to a natural impulse, 
all ornaments were laid aside (Exod. xxxiii, 4 sq. ; 
2 Sam. i, 24 ; Ezek. xxiv, 17, 22). Ornaments are enu- 
merated in various passages (see Isa. iii, 18 sq. ; Hos. ii, 
12; Ezek. xvi, 11). Among the ornaments peculiar to 
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females was the golden head-dress in the form of the holy- 
city (see Mishna, Edujoth , ii, 7, DHT so ex- 

plained by the rabbins). Idols were also adorned with 
gold and jewels (Jer. x, 4; Baruch vi, 10, 23 ; 2 Mace, 
ii, 2), as now the images of the Virgin in the Homan 
churches. — Winer, ii, 418. See Attire ; Epiiod. 

The number, variety, and weight of the ornaments 
ordinarily -worn upon the person form one of the char- 
acteristic features of Oriental costume, both in ancient 
and 'modern times (see Thomson, Land and Bool', i, 
184 sq. ; Van Lennep, Bible Lands, p. 531 sq.). The 
monuments of ancient Egypt exhibit the hands of 
ladies loaded with rings, ear-rings of very great size, 
anklets, armlets, bracelets of the most varied character, 
and frequently inlaid with precious stones or enamel, 
handsome and richly ornamented necklaces, either of 
gold or of beads, and chains of various kinds (Wilkin- 
son, ii, 335-341). The modern Egyptians retain to the 
full the same taste, and vie with their progenitors in the 
number and beauty of their ornaments (Lane, vol. iii, 
Appendix A). Nor is the display confined, as with us, 
to the upper classes ; we are told that “ even most of the 
women of the lower orders wear a variety of trumpery 
ornaments, such as ear-rings, necklaces, bracelets, etc., 
and sometimes a nose-ring” (Lane, i, 78). There is suf- 
ficient evidence in the Bible that the inhabitants of Pal- 
estine were equally devoted to finery. In the Old Tes- 
tament, Isaiah (iii, 18-23) supplies us with a detailed 
description of the articles with which the luxurious 
women of his day were decorated, and the picture is 
filled up by incidental notices in other places; in the 
New Testament the apostles lead us to infer the prev- 
alence of the same habit when they recommend the 
women to adorn themselves, “ not with braided hair, or 
gold, or pearls, or costly array, but w ith good works” 
(1 Tim. ii, 9, 10), even with “the ornament of a meek 
and quiet spirit, which is in the sight of God of great 
price” (1 Pet. iii, 4). Ornaments were most lavishly 
displayed at festivals, whether of a public (Hos. ii, 13) 
or a private character, particularly on the occasion of a 
w r edding (Isa. lxi, JO; Jer. ii, 32). In times of public 
mourning they were, on the other hand, laid aside 
(Exod. xxxiii, 4-6). 

With regard to the particular articles noticed in the 
Old Testament, it is sometimes difficult to explain their 
form or use, as the name is the only source of informa- 
tion open to us. Much illustration may, however, be 
gleaned both from the monuments of Egypt and As- 
syria and from the statements of modern travellers; and 
we are in all respects in a better position to explain the 
meaning of the Hebrew' terms than were the learned 
men of the Reformation aera. We propose, therefore, 
to review the passages in which the personal ornaments 
are described, substituting, where necessary, for the 
readings of the A. V. the more correct sense in italics, 
and referring for more detailed descriptions of the arti- 
cles to the various heads under which they may be 
found. The notices which occur in the early books of 
the Bible imply the weight and abundance of the orna- 
ments worn at that period. Eliezer decorated Iiebekah 
with “a golden nose-ring (fit 5, nezem ) of half a shekel 
weight, and two bracelets (“PD^, tsamid ) for her hands 
of ten shekels w eight of gold” (Gen. xxiv, 22) ; and he 
afterwards added “ trinkets (■'bfi, keli, articles in gen- 
eral) of silver and trinkets of gold” (verse 53). Ear- 
rings (DrpStXD fits 11 nezem in their ears”) were worn 
by Jacob’s wives, apparently as charms, for they are 
mentioned in connection with idols : “ They gave unto 
Jacob all the strange gods which were in their hand, 
and their ear-rings which were in their ears” (Gen. 
xxxv, 4). The ornaments worn by the patriarch Judah 
were a “ signet” (DHI PI, chothdni), which was suspended 
by a string (b-'D.Q, pathil) round the neck, and a “staff” 
(Gen. xxxvii, 18) : the staff itself was probably orna- 


mented, and thus the practice of the Israelites wonld be 
exactly similar to that of the Babylonians, who, accord- 
ing to Herodotus (i, 195), “each carried a seal, and a 
walking-stick, carved at the top into the form of an 
apple, a rose, an eagle, or something similar.” The 
first notice of the ring occurs in reference to Joseph : 
when he W'as made ruler of Egypt, Pharaoh “ took off 
his sig7iet-rh\g (PiDDD, tabbdath ; in this, as in other 
cases [Esth. iii, 10; viii, 2; 1 Mace, vi, 15], not merely 
an ornament, but the symbol of authority) from bis 
hand and put it upon Joseph’s hand, and put a gold 
chain (mDP, rabid; also a chain w r orn by a woman 
[Esth. xvi. 11]) about his neck” (Gen. xli, 42), the 
latter being probably a “simple gold chain in imitation 
of string, to which a stone scarabaeus, set in the same 
precious metal, was appended” (Wilkinson, ii, 339). 
The number of personal ornaments worn by the Egyp- 
tians, particularly by the females, is incidentally noticed 
in Exod. iii, 22 : “ Every woman shall ask (A. V. “ bor- 
row”) of her neighbor trinkets (^D, keli, as above) of 
silver and trinkets of gold . . . and ye shall spoil the 
Egyptians.” In Exod. xi, 2, the order is extended to the 
males, and from this time w-e may perhaps date the 
more frequent use of trinkets among men, for w hile it is 
said in the former passage, “ Ye shall put them upon 
your so?is and upon your daughters,” we find subsequent 
notices of ear-rings being w r orn at all events by young 
men (Exod. xxxii, 2), and again of offerings both from 
men and women of “ nose - rings (MH, chach, A. V. 
“ bracelets;” some authorities prefer the sense “ buckle ;” 
in other passages the same word signifies the ring plaeed 
through the nose of an animal, such as a bull, to lead 
him by) and ear-rings, and rings, and necklaces (tD*ID, 
kumdz , A. V. “ tablets ;” a necklace formed of perforated 
gold drops strung together), all articles of gold” (Exod. 
xxxv, 22). The profusion of these ornaments was such 
as to supply sufficient gold for making the sacred uten- 
sils for the tabernacle, while the laver of brass was con- 
structed out of the brazen mirrors (rVlJOfi, maroth ) 
which the women carried about with them (Exod. 
xxxviii, 8). The Midianites appear to have been as 
prodigal as the Egyptians in the use of ornaments; 
for the Israelites are described as having captured 
“ trinkets of gold,” armlets (fiTD^X, etsadah, A. Y. 
“ chains ;” cognate term, used in Isa. iii, 20, means “ step- 
chain ;” but the word is used both here and in 2 Sam. 
i, 10 without reference to its etymological sense) and 
bracelets, rings, ear-rings agil, a circular ear-ring 

of a solid character), and necklaces'' 1 (TD*]D, kumdz, as 
above), the value of which amounted to 16,750 shekels 
(Numb, xxxi, 50, 52). Equally valuable were the orna- 
ments obtained from the same people after their defeat 
by Gideon : “ The weight of the golden nose-rings (fit:, 
nezem, as above ; the term is here undefined ; but, as 
ear-rings are subsequently noticed in the verse, we think 
it probable that the nose-ring is intended) w'as a thou- 
sand and seven hundred shekels of gold; besides collars 
(fi^lpnifi, saharonim, A, Y. “ornaments;” the w'ord 
specifies moon-shaped disks of metal, strung on a cord, 
and placed around the necks either of men or of camels) 
and ear-pendants (JY.S^fip, netiphoth, A. Y. “collars” or 
“ sw'eet-jewels ;” the etymological sense of the word is 
pendants, which w r ere no doubt attached to ear-rings) 
(Judg. viii, 26). 

The poetical portions of the O. T. contain numerous 
references to the ornaments worn by the Israelites in 
the time of their highest prosperity. The appearance 
of the bride is thus described in the book of the Canti- 
cles : “ Thy cheeks are comely with beads (D“''1*lFl, form, 
A. V. “ row r s ;” the term means, according to Gesenius 
[ Thes . p. 1499], rotes of pearls or beads; but as the 
etymological sense is connected with circle, it may 
rather mean the individual beads, which might be 
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strung together, and so make a row, encircling the 
cheeks. In the next verse the same word is rendered 
in the A. V. “ borders.” The sense must, however, be 
the same in both verses, and the point of contrast may 
perchance consist in the difference of the material, the 
beads in ver. 10 being of some ordinary metal, while 
those ii^ ver. 11 were to be of gold), thy neck with per- 
forated [ pearls ] charnzim , A. V. “ chains 

the word would apply to any perforated articles, such as 
beads, pearls, coral, etc.) ; we will make thee beads of 
gold with studs of silver” (i, 10, 11). Her neck, rising 
tall and stately “ like the tower of David builded for an 
armory,” was decorated with various ornaments hang- 
ing like the “ thousand bucklers, all shields of mighty 
men, on the walls of the armory” (iv, 4); her hair, fall- 
ing gracefully over her neck, is described (iv, 9) figura- 
tively as a “chain” (p32, andk), and “the roundings ” 
(not as in the A. V. “the joints”) of her thighs are 
likened to the pendant (D*2Si5Fl, “jewels;” rather this 
is the lace-work fringe of the drawers enveloping the 
lower limbs) of an ear-ring, which tapers gradually 
downwards (vii, 1). So again we read of the bride- 
groom : “ his eyes are . . . fitly set,” as if they were 
gems filling the sockets of rings (v, 12) : “his hands are 
as gold rings gelilim ) set with the beryl,” i. e. 

(as explained by Gesenius, Thesaur. p. 287) the fingers 
when curved are like gold rings, and the nails d} r ed with 
henna resemble gems (rather the fingers had rings lit- 
erally). Lastly, the yearning after close affection is ex- 
pressed thus: “Set me as a seal upon thine heart, as a 
seal upon thine arm,” whether that the seal itself was 
the most valuable personal ornament worn by a man, as 
in Jer. xxii, 24; Hag. ii, 23, or whether perchance the 
close contiguity of the seal to the wax on which it is 
impressed may not rather be intended (Cant, viii, 6). 
AVe may further notice the imagery employed in the 
Proverbs to describe the effects of wisdom in beautify- 
iug the character; in reference to the terms used we 
need only explain that the “ ornament” of the A. Y. in 
i, 9; iv, 9, is more specifically a wreath (HVb, livyah ), 
or garland; the “chains” of i, 9, the drops (p33\ andk , 
as above) of which the necklace was formed ; the “jewel 
of gold in a swine’s snout” of xi, 22, a nose-ring (BT3, 
nezem , as above) ; the “jewel” of xx, 15, a trinket , and 
the “ ornament” of xxv, 12, an ear-pendant ( n b n, chali, 
as above). 

The passage of Isaiah (iii, 18-23) to which we have 
already referred may be rendered as follows: (18) “ In 
that day the Lord will take away the bravery of their 
anklets (Q“'022, akasim ), and their lace caps (D^O^Tj, 
shebisim ; rather, perhaps, disks attached to the neck- 
lace), and their necklaces (lunettes); (19) the ear-pen- 
dants, and the bracelets, and the light veils ; (20) the 
turbans, and the step -chains, and the girdles, and the 
scent-bottles, and the amulets; (21) the rings and nose- 
rings ; (22) the state -dresses, and the cloaks, and the 
shawls, and the purses ; (23) the mirrors, and the fine 
linen shirts, and the turbans, and the light dresses ' ’ 

The following extracts from the Mishna (Sabb. cap. 
vi) illustrate the subject of this article, it being premised 
that the object of the inquiry was to ascertain what con- 
stituted a proper article of dress, and what might be re- 
garded by rabbinical refinement as a burden : “A woman 
must not go out (on the Sabbath) with linen or woollen 
laces, nor with the straps on her head ; nor with a frontlet 
and pendants thereto, unless sewn to her cap; nor with 
a golden tower (i. e. an ornament in the shape of a tower) ; 
nor with a tight gold chain; nor with nose-rings; nor 
with finger-rings on which there is no seal ; nor with a 
needle without an eye (§ 1) ; nor with a needle that has 
an eye ; nor with a finger-ring that has a seal on it ; nor 
with a diadem ; nor with a smelling-bottle or balm-flask 
(§ 8). A man is not to go out . . . with an amulet, un- 
less it be by a distinguished sage (§ 2) : knee -buckles 


are clean, and a man may go out with them ; step-chains 
are liable to become unclean, and a man must not go out 
with them” (§ 4). — Smith. See each article named in 
its place. 

Ornaments (or Decorations), Architectural, 
are additions made to simple constructive features, or 
to the form of these features, for the purpose of embel- 
lishment or elegance. Thus the Doric shaft, while an- 
swering the constructive purposes of a simple square or 
round pier, is ornamented with fluting; and its capital, 
with its beautifully proportioned echinus and abacus, 
supports as a plain slab 'would do the weight of the 
entablature. The other classic orders illustrate this in 
a richer manner. Thus the Corinthian column, with 
its fluted and elegant shaft, resting on an ornamented 
base, and crowned by an ornamented capital, takes the 
place of what might have been, had utility alone been 
consulted, a plain pier of rubble-work, with a rough 
stone to rest upon, and another on the top to receive 
the load. 

In classic architecture, as in every good style, the 
same principle pervades all the ornamental features, 
viz. that they are constructive features ornamented in a 
manner suitable to their use ; for instance, a column be- 
ing a member for support, should be of such a form as 
to denote this ; the constructive use of a cornice being 
to protect the top of the wall, and to shield the front 
of it from the rain and sun, it should be made of such 
a form as to do this, and also to look as if it did it — to 
express its purpose. In classic architecture, the cornice 
consists of several members, in which the constructive 
decoration is well seen ; the mutules and modillions 
beautifully indicating in an ornamental manner their 
original use, w r hile the leaf enrichments of the small 
mouldings give life and animation to the building. In 
medieval art the same principle prevails in a much 
greater degree, and over a more complex system of 
construction. The shafts, with their elegant and pnr- 
pose-like bases and caps, are arranged so that each sup- 
ports a separate member of the vaulting. The arch 
mouldings are divided so as to indicate the rings of 
their constructive formation. The buttresses, so ele- 
gant in outline, express the part they serve in sup- 
porting the vaulting; the pinnacles, with their orna- 
mental finials, are the decorated dead-weights which 
steady the buttresses. The foliage and smaller orna- 
ments are also beautifully and suitably applied, as the 
growth and vigor of the supporting capitals and cor- 
bels, and the running foliage of the string-courses, arch- 
mouldings, etc., fully illustrate. 

There are, no doubt, many styles of art to which 
these remarks can hardly be said to apply; as, for ex- 
ample, the Assyrian, Egyptian, and Hindi! styles, where 
we find many features applied in a manner meant to be 
ornamental, although actually contrary to their con- 
structive use. In these styles (and also in Greek 
architecture), human figures, bulls, and other animals 
are placed as columns to carry the weight of a super- 
incumbent mass. This is evidently wrong in princi- 
ple, except when the figure is placed in an attitude to 
indicate that he is supporting a weight, as the Greek 
Atlantes do; but in the former cases religious notions 
seem to have overcome true artistic feeling. There are 
also many forms of ornament used in all styles the 
origin of which is obscure and their advantage doubt- 
ful ; such are the zigzag, chevron, billet, etc., so com- 
mon in early mediaeval art, and the scrolls of Ionic and 
Indian art, and the complications of the interlacing 
work of the North in the Middle Ages. Such things 
may be admissible in colored decoration, such as the 
confused patterns of Saracenic art, and the shell-pat- 
terns of Indian art ; but where ornamental form is 
wanted, unless the requirements of the construction are 
carefully followed as the guide to the decoration, all 
principle is lost, and the ornament runs wild. This 
lias frequently occurred in the history of art, and in no 
case more markedly than in the art of the Renaissance. 
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The material in use must also have an influence on 
the form and style of the ornament. Thus stone-carv- 
ing and metal- work must evidently require different 
treatment. Fac- simile leaves might be formed in 
iron, but could not be so carved in stone. This con- 
structive element should be carefully attended to in 
designing. All imitative art must be to some extent 
conventional. Natural objects, such as leaves, flowers, 
etc., cannot be copied absolutely literally; and in suit- 
ing the conventional treatment to the nature of the 
material used lies the great skill of the artist. — Cham- 
bers. 

Ornaments, Ecclesiastical, a designation of the 
various minor articles of furniture, utensils, pictures, etc., 
used in some churches. 

Soon after the establishment of the Church as a state 
institution, i. e. in the time of Constantine, ornaments 
more or less costly began to be introduced. In addi- 
tion to the observations on the sacred vessels and uten- 
sils of the church, and all gifts which were called Ana- 
themata and ’EKTii7ru)para, and which were a sort of 
symbolical memorial or hieroglypliical representation 
of the kindness and favor that had been received, sen- 
tences of Holy Scripture and other inscriptions were 
frequently written on the walls. This was the most 
ancient of all decorations in churches. Gilding and 
mosaic- work were introduced at an early period. The 
practice of exhibiting pictures of saints, martyrs, etc., 
began in the 4th century; it was introduced by Pauli- 
nas, bishop of Nola, and his contemporaries, privately 
and by degrees. Statues and images were a later in- 
novation. The pictures of kings and bishops were 
brought in about the same time; but no images of God 
or the Trinity were allowed in churches till after the 
second Nicene Council; nor, usually, statues or massy 
images, but only paintings and pictures, and those sym- 
bolical rather than any other. The practice of adorn- 
ing churches with evergreens is mentioned by Augus- 
tine. and is probably of high antiquity. 

The Roman Catholic Church has continued in a free 
use of all kinds of church ornamentation. Even in the 
Greek Church, where the Iconoclastic spirit has done 
away with much that is held essential to church dec- 
orations by Romanists (see Iconoclasm), the number of 
ornaments used is still very great. Of course in the 
Protestant churches ornaments of a ritualistic charac- 
ter have been largely abandoned. In the Church of 
England, the Rubric before the Common Prayer directs 
that such ornaments of the church and the ministers 
thereof, at all times of their ministration, shall be re- 
tained and be in use as they w T ere in this Church of 
England, by authority of Parliament, in the second 
year of the reign of king Edward VI. See Constitu- 
tions and Canons Ecclesiastical ; Ritualism. The 
Lutheran Chnrcli of Germany has retained the use of 
pictures, tapers, and crucifix ; while the Reformed 
Church and the dissenting bodies have carefully dis- 
carded every such ornament from the church. 

\V r e embody in this article a concise description of 
the chief articles used in the ritualistic churches of 
Christendom, and their supposed significance, taking it 
largely from a curious little book written in defence of 
extreme ritualism, and entitled The Ritual Reason Why. 
The altar-rail is a rail which separates the altar from 
the rest of the chancel, because it symbolizes the Holy 
of Holies in the Temple; the altar-cloth veils it as a 
token of respect, and to mark the different seasons of 
the Church by a change of colors, which arc five in 
number; the lights are emblematic of Christ, the light 
of the world, and also signs of spiritual light and joy ; 
floivers are used for the same purpose; the credence- 
table (q. v.) is used for the preparation of the elements 
for the communion before they are placed on the altar; 
the sedilia (q. v.) are the seats of the lesser clergy, ar- 
ranged according to their rank ; the paten (q. v.) is a 
thin dish of gold or silver gilt, on which the altar beads 
are placed for consecration and for communion; the 


ciborium is a kind of shallow cup used for the same 
purpose; the chalice (q. v.) is the cup for holding the 
consecrated wine; the chalice-veil is a square of em- 
broidered silk for covering it when empty; the cor- 
poral is a napkin of fine linen spread on the altar at 
the time of the communion ; the cruets are vessels of 
glass or metal for holding the sacred wine, and for wa- 
ter; th e pyx (q. v.) is a metal canister lined with linen 
in which the bread is kept till required for use; the 
basin and napkin are used for washing the priests’ 
hands ; the piscina (q. v.) is a small stone basin set 
in the wall, and used for the same purpose; the lectern 
(q. v.) is the name given to the reading-desk; the cen- 
ser (q. v.), or thurible , is a vessel of metal, usually in 
the shape of a cup, with a perforated cover, in which 
incense is offered; the sanctus bell is a small bell used 
to give notice of the elevation of the host, or encharistic 
bread ; the travelling-cloth is spread over the altar-rails, 
or before the communicants, to prevent any of the 
bread falling to the ground. There are other articles, 
especially different kinds of candles and candlesticks, 
used in and about the altar and in processions; but 
those above mentioned are the most important, except 
such as are worn upon the person, for which see article 
Vestments. (See illustrations on following page.) 

See Bingham, Antiquities of the Christian Church , 
bk. viii ; Riddle, Christian Antiquities , p. 741 sq., 811 
sq. ; Coleman, Ancient Christianity exemplified, p. 2G0 
sq.; and for the Church of England especially, Hook, 
Church Did. s. v. (J. II. W.) 

Or'nan (Heb. Oman', ; Sept. ’Opva ; Targum 
usually but also yunx, -,3*1 tf, and ■jV'PX ; 

Vulg. Oman ) , the form in which the name of the Jebu- 
site king, who in the older record of the book of Sam- 
uel is called Araunah, Aranyah, Ha-avarnah, or Haor- 
nab, is given in Chronicles (l Chron. xxi, 15, 18, 20-25, 
28; 2 Chron. iii, 1). See Araunah. In some of the 
Greek versions of Origen’s Hexapla collected by Bahrdt, 
the threshing-floor of Oman (’E pvd roi) ’Itfiovcraiov) is 
named for that of Nachon in 2 Sam. vi, 6 (Smith). 

Oro is (1) the name given in the Yoruba country of 
West Africa to Jluntbo Jumbo (q. v.). (2) The princi- 

pal war-god of the pagan natives of Polynesia. Such was 
the delight which he was supposed to have in blood 
that his priest required every victim offered in sacri- 
fice to be covered with its own blood in order to its ac- 
ceptance. When war was in agitation a human sacri- 
fice w r as offered to Oro, the ceremony connected with it 
being called fetching the god to preside over the army. 
The image of the god was brought out; when the vic- 
tim was offered, a red feather was taken from his per- 
son and given to the party, who bore it to their com- 
panions, and considered it as a symbol of Oro’s presence 
and sanction during their subsequent preparations. Oro 
was, in the Polynesian mythology, the first son of Tau- 
roa, who was the founder and father of the gods; he 
was the first of the fourth class of beings worshipped in 
the Leeward Islands, and appears to have been the me- 
dium of connection between celestial and terrestrial be- 
ings. In Tahiti Oro was worshipped under the repre- 
sentation of a straight log of hard casuarina wood, six 
feet in length, uncarved, but decorated with feathers. 
This was the great national idol of the Polynesians. 
He was generally supposed to give the response to the 
priests who sought to know the will of the gods or the 
issue of events. At Opoa, which was considered the 
birthplace of the god, was the most celebrated oracle 
of the people. See Gardner, Faiths of the World , vol. 
ii, s. v. 

Orobio, Isaac he Castro, a Spanish physician, 
noted as a philosopher and polemic against Christian- 
ity', was born at Braganza about the year 1620. His 
parents, who were Jews, though outwardly professing 
Romanism, educated him in Judaism. Balthasar Oro- 
bio — this was his name while iu the Church— studied 
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Ecclesiastical Ornaments and Vestments. 

1 Casaock; 2, Cotta and Caasock ; 3, Surplice and Cassock ; 4, Rocket and Cassock ; 5, Cope; 6. Stole ; 7, Alb; 8 , Chasuble, 9, Censer , 10, Chalice, 

’ ' ’ 11, Cruet; 12, Maniple; 13, Amice; 14, Ciborium ; 15, Burse; 16, Pyx; 17, Chalice-veil. 

the scholastic philosophy at the University of Alcala de | the prisons of the Inquisition, where during three years 
Honores, in which his acquisitions were so considera- [ he underwent torture worthy of the barbarity o la 

ble that he was appointed lector in metaphysics in infamous tribunal, and which often, according to Ins 

the University of Salamanca, lie afterwards applied own declaration, so perplexed Ins understanding as to 
himself to the'studv of medicine, which he practiced at make him ask himself, “Am I really Don Ualtliasa 

Seville. Upon suspicion of Judaism he was cast into Orobio, who walked about lreely m SeMlle, an ho lned. 
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at ease, and had the blessing of a wife and children?” 
Sometimes he thought that his past life had been noth- 
ing but a dream, and that the frightful dungeon where 
he was had been his birthplace, as, according to all ap- 
pearance, it was destined to see him die. At other 
times, as he had a very metaphysical mind, he formed 
arguments and then resolved them, thus performing the 
parts of opponent, respondent, and moderator at the 
same time. In this way he amused himself, and con- 
stantly denied that he was a Jew. After appearing 
twice or thrice before the inquisitors, he was treated as 
follows: At the bottom of a subterraneous vault, lighted 
by two or three small lamps, he appeared before two 
persons. One was the judge, and the other the secre- 
tary of the Inquisition, who asked him to confess the 
truth, declaring that, in case of a criminal’s denial, the 
holy office would not be deemed the cause of his death 
if he should expire under the torture, but it must be 
attributed to his own obstinacy. Then the execution- 
er stripped off his clothes, tied his hands and feet with 
a strong cord, and set him on a low stool, while he 
passed the cord through some iron rings fixed in the 
walls; then, drawing away the stool, he remained sus- 
pended by the cord, which the executioner drew tight- 
er and tighter to make him confess, until a surgeon as- 
sured the court he could not bear more without expir- 
ing. These cords put him to excpiisite torture by cut- 
ting into the flesh, and making the blood burst from 
under his nails. To prevent the cords tearing off the 
flesh, of which there was danger, bands were girded 
about the breast, which were drawn so tight that he 
would not have been able to breathe if he had not 
held his breath while the executioners put the bands 
around him. By this device his lungs were enabled 
to perform their functions. During the severest of his 
sufferings he was told that was but the beginning of 
his torments, and that he had better confess before they 
proceeded to extremities. Orobio adds that the exe- 
cutioner, being on a small ladder, to frighten him, fre- 
quently let it fall against his shin-bones. The staves, 
being sharp, caused him dreadful pain. However, all 
the tortures of the holy office were insufficient to wrest 
from'him the avowal of his true sentiments, which would 
have drawn down upon him the most cruel punishment, 
lie was at length set at liberty, left Spain for France, 
and was appointed by Louis XIV as professor of medi- 
cine at Toulouse. But weary, at length, of the neces- 
sity under which he lay of concealing the religion which 
he believed to be the true one, and which, without 
doubt, the ill-treatment received from Christians had 
rendered more dear, he went to Amsterdam, where, after 
having received circumcision, he made an open profes- 
sion of Judaism, taking the name of Isaac. lie died in 
the year 1687. It was in the city of Amsterdam that 
Orobio had his famous conferences with the theologian 
Philip de Limborch (q. v.), who, persuaded of the force 
of his own arguments in favor of the Christian religion, 
published 1 hem, together with the objections of Orobio : 
De veritate religionis Judaicee cum confutatione religionis 
Christiana*, in three treatises, under the title of Phi- 
lippi a Limborch arnica collatio cum erudite Judaio (Ter- 
gow, 1687 ; Basle, 1740). Orobio wrote, Certamen philo - 
sophicum propugnatee reritatis dirime ac natu rails ad- 
rersus Jolt. Bredenburgii principle (Latin and Dutch, 
Amsterd. 1684. 1703, and 1731) : — Respnesta a nn Pre- 
dicante sobre la peipetua observancia de la dirina Leg : 
— Explication del capitulo liii d' Ysaias; — Explicacion 
paraphrastica de las Ixx Semanas de Daniel: — Una 
epistola invectiva contra nn Judio philosopho medico , que 
negava la ley de Mose y siendo A t heist a ajfectava la ley 
de Naturalezza: — Israel venge , ou exposition naturelle 
des pj’opheties Hebraiques que les Chretiens uppliqnent a 
Jesus levtr pretendu Messle (translated from the Span- 
ish into French hv Henriqucz, Lond. 1770). With re- 
gard to the last work, it has been supposed by De Bossi 
that it was not written by Orobio himself, but only 
compiled from his works -by Henriquez, who is men- 


tioned as the translator; and it is remarkable that 
neither Basnage nor Wolf, who appear to have had 
his works as published in Spanish before them, enu- 
merates any treatise with this title. The work Is- 
rael Venge has been translated into English by Miss 
Anna Maria Goldsmid (Lond. 1839), and also in the same 
year by the late Dr. A. M‘Caul (q. v.), under the title 
Israel Avenged , to which edition is appended a reply 
from the pen of this able British apologist of Christian- 
ity. See Fiirst, Bill. Jud. iii, 54 sq. ; Wolf, Bill. Iltbr. 
i, 046 sq. ; iii, 551 sq. ; De Ilossi, Dizionario storico 
degli autori Ebrei , p. 253 sq. (Germ, transl. by Ham- 
burger) ; Bibliotheca Judaica antichristiana , No. 122, 
etc. (Parma, 1800) ; Basnage, IJistoire des Juifs , p. 743 
sq. (Taylor’s transl.); Schudt, Jiidische Denkwiirdigkei- 
ten , i, 124, 159 sq. ; Kalkar, Israel u. die Kirche , p. 36; 
Limborch, Uistoria Inquisitionis, vol. ii, eh. 18; vol. iv, 
eh. 29; Joh. Clerieus, Bibliotheca universalis , vii, 289 
sq. ; Lin do, History of the Jews in Spain and Portugal , 
p. 370; Adams, History of the Jeivs (Bost. 1812), ii, 91 ; 
Da Costa, Israel and the Gentiles , p. 430 sq. ; Finn, Se- 
phardim (Lond. 1841), p.443 sq.; Frankcl, Monatsschrift 
(1867), p. 321-330 ; Kayserling, Gesch. d. Judea in Por- 
tugal (Leips. 1867), p. 302 sq.; Jost, Gesch. d. Judenth. 
v. s. Se/cten , iii, 233; Griitz, Gesch. d. Juden , x, 202 sq., 
note 1, p. x sq. ; Bodriguez de Castro, Bibliotheca Es- 
paiiola , i, 006 ; Fabrieius, Delectus A ygumentorum et Syl- 
labus Scriptorum , etc. (Hamb. 1725), p. 359, 614; Huie, 
History of the Jews (Edinb. 1841), p. 198 sq. (13. P.) 

Orosius, Paulus, a noted writer of the early 
Christian Church in Spain, was born in the latter part 
of the 4th century at Tarragona, in Catalonia. He was 
educated in Spain, and, after entering the service of 
the Church, was made presbyter in his native place. 
About A.D. 414 he proceeded, by direction of the Span- 
ish bishops Eutropius and Paul, to Africa, for the pur- 
pose, as it seems, of consulting St. Augustine (whom he 
appears, from the introduction to his History, to have 
been in communication with some years before) on sev- 
eral controverted points of belief, which were then dis- 
cussed by the Priseillianists and the Origenists, espe- 
cially concerning the doctrine of the nature and origin 
of the soul. (See Consult at io sire Commonitorium Orosii 
ad A ugustinum de errore Priseillianistarum et Origenis- 
tarum , together with Augustine’s answer, Ad Orosium 
contra Priscillianistas et Origenistas, both in the collec- 
tion of the works of St. Augustine.) By advice of Au- 
gustine, Orosius proceeded thence to Palestine with a 
recommendation from Augustine to Jerome, who was 
then living at Bethlehem, to consult with this learned 
Church father too. While in Palestine, Orosius wrote a 
treatise against Pelagius, who was at that time spread- 
ing his opinions concerning original sin and grace — Li- 
ber apologeticus contra Pelagium de A rbitrii Libertate — 
which is annexed to the History of Orosius. lie was 
also called upon to oppose Pelagius and his disciple Coe- 
lestius in a synod held at Jerusalem July 30, 415. From 
Palestine Orosius returned to Hippo Begins, to his 
friend Augustine, and thence to Spain, lie now em- 
ployed himself in writing, in accordance with Augus- 
tine’s advice, the historical work which gained him his 
reputation, viz. the Histoviarum lib. vii , adv. paganos ; 
also known under the different titles of De cladibus et 
miseriis mitndi , De totius mundi calamitatibus, IJormesta , 
and Ormesta (the origin and signification of these latter 
appellations are uncertain). This work was commenced 
in 416, and completed in 417 ; its object is to refute the 
accusations of the heathen, who stated that the calami- 
ties which had befallen the Boman empire, and, above 
all, the capture and pillage of Borne by Alaric, A.D. 
410, and the subsequent misfortunes of the people, arose 
from the neglect of the ancient gods and the introduc- 
tion of Christianity. Augustine had already treated 
the same subject in his great apologetic work, De civi- 
tate Dei , in another manner. Orosius set himself to 
prove historically that this world had always been a 
place of suffering and sorrow, governed by errors and 
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superstitions, but that it would be still worse were 
it not for Christianity. This historical work, which 
comes down to the year 417, consists of seven books, 
divided into chapters. It begins with a geographical 
description of the world, then treats of the origin 
of the human race according to the book of Gen- 
esis. and afterwards relates the various accounts of the 
mvthologists and poets concerning the heroic ages. 
Then follows the history of the early monarchies, the 
Assyrian, Babylonian, and Persian; the conquests of 
Alexander, and the wars of his successors; as well as 
the early history of Rome, the contents being chiefly 
taken from Trogus Pompeius and Justinus. The fourth 
book contains the history of Rome from the wars of 
Pyrrhus to the fall of Carthage. The fifth book com- 
prises the period from the taking of Corinth to the war 
of Spartacus. Orosius quotes his authorities, several 
of which arc from works which are now lost. The nar- 
rative in the sixth book begins with the war of Sulla 
against Mithridates, and ends with the birth of our 
Saviour. The seventh book contains the history of the 
empire till A.D. 416, including a narrative of the taking 
and sacking of Rome by Alaric, w hich w r as the great 
event of the age. Orosius intermixes with his narra- 
tive moral reflections, and sometimes whole chapters of 
advice and consolation, addressed to liis Christian breth- 
ren, and intended to confirm their faith amid the calam- 
ities of the times, which, however heavy, were not, as 
he asserts, unprecedented. The Romans, he says, in 
their conquests had inflicted equal if not greater wrongs 
on other countries, llis tone is that of a Christian mor- 
alist impressed w ith the notions of justice, retribution, 
and humanity, in which most of the heathen historians 
show themselves deficient. He deprecates ambition, 
conquest, and glorv gained at the expense of human 
blood and human happiness. As a historian, Orosius 
shows considerable critical judgment in general, though 
in particular passages he appears too credulous, as in ch. 
x of the first book, wdiere he relates from report that the 
marks of the chariot-wheels of Pharaoh’s host are still 
visible at the bottom of the Red Sea. (As an instance 
of the incidental value of the passages taken by Orosius 
from older writers, see Savigny, Das Recht des Besitzes , i 
p. 176.) In the main, however, the wrork is not strictly 
original, but is largely taken from Justin and Eutropius. 
That it was highly prized in the Middle Ages is proved 
by the fact that there arc a great many manuscript 
copies extant. The Ilistoriee has often been published 
(Augsburg, 1471; Vicenza, 1475; Cologuc, 1526, etc.; 
Leyden, bv Ilaverkamp, 1738 and 1767). King Alfred 
made a free translation of it into the Anglo-Saxon lan- 
guage, which was published by Daincs Barrington, with 
an English version of it (Loud. 1773, 8vo), but of which 
a much more accurate edition, with a literal translation 
into English, and valuable notes, was published by Dr. 
Bosworth in 1855. The very remarkable additions of 
Alfred are especially valuable, as containing “the only 
geography of Europe written by a contemporary, and 
giving the position and the political state of the Ger- 
manic nations so early as the 9th century.” A transla- 
tion of Alfred’s version forms a volume of “ Bohn’s An- 
tiquarian Library” (1847). One of the best editions of 
Orosius is that with llaverkamp’s notes, published at 
Leyden. Orosius died in Africa. Several other works, 
such as Quccstiones de Trinitate et aliis S.R. locis (Paris, 
1533), have been erroneously attributed to him. See 
M older, De Orosii Vita ejusqne Historiurum Libris Sep- 
tem adversus Paganos (Bnl. 1844); Gennadi us, De Viris 
Illustribus , p. 39, 46; Schdnemaun, Bibl. Patr. Lat. vol. 
ii, § 10; M oiler, Dissertutio de Paulo Orosio (Altorf, 
1G89, 4 to) ; Smith, Diet, of Gr. and Rom. Biog. and 
Mythol. iii, 58, 59; Alzog, Kirchengesch. vol. i; Mos- 
heim, Eccles. Hist. vol. i; Lardner, IPor&s (see Index); 
English Cyclop, s. v. 

Oroth. Sec IIeub. 

Or'pah (Ileb. Orpah', nS'n?, supposed to be trans- 


posed for f"HSIL a gazelle ; Sept. ’O p<pd), a Moabitish 
woman, wife of Chiliou, son of Naomi, and thereby sis- 
ter-in-law to Ruth. B.C. cir. 1360. On the death of 
their husbands Orpah accompanied her sister-in-law 
and her mother-in-law on the road to Bethlehem. But 
here her resolution failed her. The offer which Naomi 
made to the two younger women that they should re- 
turn “ each to her own mother’s house,” after a slight 
hesitation, she embraced. “Orpah kissed her mother- 
in-law’,” and went back “ to her people and to her gods,” 
leaving to the unconscious Ruth the glory, which she 
might have rivalled, of being the mother of the most 
illustrious house of that or any nation (Ruth i, 4, 14). — 
Smith. See Rutii. 

Orphan. The customary acceptation of the word 
orphans is w T ell known to be that of “children deprived 
of their parents;” but the force of the Greek word op - 
(pdvovq (rendered comfortless in the king James ver- 
sion, John xiv, 18) implies the ease of those who have 
lost some dear protecting friend; some patron, though 
not strictly a father: and in this sense it is used, 1 
Thcss. ii, 17: “We also, brethren, being taken aw r ay 
from our care over you,” d7rop<f)avio$kyTtQ. Corre- 
sponding to this import of the w r ord it may be used by 
Christ in the passage of John’s Gospel. — Calmet. 

Orphanages or Orphan Asylums, a term ap- 
plied to those philanthropic institutions which provide 
a home for orphaned children until their education or 
training has fitted them for safe contact with the world 
at large. 

The history of the origin of orphan asylums is very 
uncertain. What the Romans understood by pueri (or 
putllce ) alimentarii cannot properly be compared to onr 
institutions called orphanages. Trajan, who did much 
to protect orphans, both the Antonincs, and Alexander 
Severus, established foundations for them ; but such in- 
stitutions do not seem to have been frequent till the in- 
troduction of Christianity, which gave encouragement 
for the founding of so many institutions beneficial to 
mankind. See Asylums; Hospitals. In the Middle 
Ages orphan asylums became quite frequent, especially 
in thriving and opulent cities of the Continent, and en- 
actments were secured in the Church to take proper 
earc of children berefi of their parents (comp. Lea, stud- 
ies in Church History , p. 74). In Germany and Italy 
many orphanages date from the 16th and 17th centu- 
ries, but by far the most famous of the institutions 
which originated in that period is the Orphan House at 
Ilallc founded by A. II. Fraucke (q. v.) in 1G98. In 
many respects it is the most noted of all orphanages. 
The Orphan House founded at Ashley Down, near Bris- 
tol, England, by George M uller (see his Life of Trust ), 
stands perhaps second on the list. Both these institu- 
tions are noted not only for their extensive orphan la- 
bors, but also for their missionary enterprise at home 
and abroad. But while the former has largely devoted 
itself also to educational and business entetprises (see 
Hurst’s Hagenbach, Church History of the 1 8th and 19?A 
Centuries , i, 130, 140, 306), Muller’s single and small 
Orphan House, founded in 183G, on his own premises, 
has grown to five orphanages, each one of extensive 
proportions, and each filled to its utmost capacity with 
indigent beneficiaries, and all these supported, not, as 
in the former, by endowment and traffic, but by un- 
asked-for contributions to Muller; “all,” as he believes, 
“in answer to prayer and faith.” The five orphanage 
buildings have cost over. . £500, 000 ; the balance of the 
receipts has gone to meet the current expenses during 
the thirty-seven years of the history of the enterprise. 
Whatever has been received beyond what has been 
needed for present use has not been funded for possible 
future need — for no future lack has been apprehended — 
but has been immediately applied in missionary work 
in various parts of the country. As many as 150 mis- 
sionaries have been aided by the “surplus” funds. 
During the year ending May 26, 1874, Muller received 
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£37.855 15s. 6c/., with which 189 missionaries and 122 
schools were supported in whole or in part, 2261 or- 
phans maintained, and 47,413 Bibles or parts of the Bi- 
ble, and 3,775,971 tracts and books distributed. From 
the beginning up to May, 1874, he had instructed in 
all 38,800 children in the various schools entirely sup- 
ported by the institution (as Mr. Muller is pleased to 
designate it), besides tens of thousands benefited in 
other schools assisted by its funds, not only in Great 
Britain, but in Spain, Italy, India, and British Guiana. 
Added to this, more than 467,000 Bibles and Testa- 
ments in various languages, and 50,000,000 religious 
tracts, have been issued and distributed through its 
agency, 190 missionaries supported year by year, and 
4408 orphans brought up. In most of the institutions 
the care of the orphan is relinquished only to a compe- 
tent person, usually one following a trade. The boy or 
girl, however, is more or less under the eye of the or- 
phnnge until the apprenticeship is satisfactorily com- 
pleted. The Jews, noted for tlieir philanthropic la- 
bors, have adopted this Christian institution, and have 
founded several large orphanages. One of their most 
noted is at Berlin, called the “Auerbachsche Waisenan- 
stalt.” 

The question of most consequence in relation to the 
public support of orphans is, whether it is best, in a 
moral, physical, and economical point of view, to bring 
up large numbers of orphans in great establishments 
where they live together, or to put them out singly in 
trustworthy families paid by the community (see Brit. 
Qu. Rev. Oct. 1875, art. v). In Germany this question 
was long and thoroughly discussed, and for a time the 
majority favored home-training; the asylum advocates 
have finally got the control, and orphanages are fast 
multiplying. Most of the governments of Europe now 
support orphanages. Institutions founded by private 
charity in many cases receive aid also from the govern- 
ment if they stand in need of it. In the United States 
orphans have received great consideration. We here 
distinguish three classes: (1) those supported by the 
national government; (2) those supported by single 
states; and (3) those supported by private (especially 
Church) charity. One of the most successful of the 
last named is the Howard Mission of New York City. 
A model orphanage on British soil is that at Erdington, 
founded by Josiah Mason at an expense of $1,500,000, 
and supporting over 300 orphans. (J. II. W.) 

Orphans. See Hussites. 

Orpheotelists, a set of mystagognes in the early 
ages of ancient Greece, who were wont to appear at the 
doors of the wealthy, and promise to release them from 
their own sins and those of their forefathers by sacri- 
fices and expiatory songs; and they produced on such 
occasions a collection of books of Orpheus and Musreus, 
on which they formed their promises. See Gardner, 
Faiths of the World , vol. ii, s. v. 

Orpheus (supposed to be the Yedic Rihhu or Arlku, 
an epithet both of Indra and the sun), a semi-mythic 
name of frequent occurrence in ancient Greek lore. The 
early legends call him a son of Apollo and the muse 
Calliope, or of Oleagrus and Clio, or Polymnia. llis 
native country is Thrace, where many different local- 
ities were pointed out as his birthplace — such as the 
mounts of Olympus and Pangreus, the river Enipeus, 
the promontory of Serrhium, and several cities. Apollo 
bestows upon him the lyre, which Hermes invented, 
and by its aid Orpheus moves men and beasts, the birds 
in the air, the fishes in the deep, the trees, and the 
rocks. lie accompanies the Argonauts in their expe- 
dition, and the power of his music wards off all mis- 
haps and disasters, rocking monsters to sleep and stop- 
ping cliffs in their downward rush, llis wife Eurydice 
(? = Sanscrit Uru, the Dawn) is bitten by a serpent 
(? = Night), and dies. Orpheus follows her into the 
infernal regions ; and so powerful are his “ golden 
tones” that even stern Pluto and Proserpina are moved 


to pity; while Tantalus forgets his thirst, Ixion’s wheel 
ceases to revolve, and the Danaides stop in their weari- 
some task. He is allowed to take her back into the 
“light of heaven,” but he must not look around while 
they ascend. Love or doubt, however, draw his eyes 
towards her, and she is lost to him forever (? = first 
rays of the sun gleaming at the dawn make it disappear 
or melt into day). llis death is sudden and violent. 
According to some accounts, it is the thunderbolt of 
Zeus that cuts him off, because he reveals the divine 
mysteries; according to others, it is Dionysus, who, 
angry at bis refusing to worship him, causes the Mena- 
des to tear him to pieces, which pieces are collected 
and buried by the Muses in tearful piety at Leibcthra, 
at the foot of Olympus, where a nightingale sings over 
his grave. Others, again, make the Thracian women 
divide his limbs between them, either from excessive 




Ancient Mosaic representing Orpheus. 


madness of unrequited love, or from anger at his draw- 
ing their husbands away from them. Thus far legend 
and art, in manifold hues and varieties and shapes, treat 
of Orpheus theTabulous. The faint glimmer of histor- 
ical truth hidden beneath these myths becomes clearer 
in those records which speak of Orpheus as a divine 
bard or priest in the service of Zagreus, the Thracian 
Dionysus, and founder of the Mysteries (q. v.) ; as the 
first musician, the first inaugurator of the rites of expi- 
ation and of the mantic art, the inventor of letters and 
the heroic metre; of everything, in fact, that was sup- 
posed to have contributed to the civilization and initia- 
tion into a more humane worship of the deity among 
the primitive inhabitants of Thracia and all Greece 
(Chambers). Orpheus was one of the Argonauts, of 
which celebrated expedition he wrote a poetical account 
still extant. This is doubted by Aristotle, who says, 
according to Cicero, that there never existed an Or- 
pheus, but that the poems which pass under his name 
are the compositions of a Pythagorean philosopher 
named Cecrops. According to some of the moderns, 
the A rgonantiea, and the other poems attributed to 
Orpheus, are the production of the pen of Onomacritus, 
a poet who lived in the age of Pisistratus, tyrant of 
Athens. Pausanias, however, and Diodorus Siculus 
speak of Orpheus as a great poet and musician, who 
rendered himself equally celebrated by his knowledge 
of the art of war, by the extent of his understanding, 
and by the laws which he enacted. He was buried at 
Pieria in Macedonia, according to Apollodorns. The 
inhabitants of Dion boasted that his tomb was in their 
city. Orpheus, as some report, after death received di- 
vine honors, the Muses gave an honorable burial to his 
remains, and his lyre became one of the constellations 
in the heavens (Diod. i, etc.; Pausan. i, etc.; Apollod. 
i, 9, etc. ; Cicero, Be Xaf. Deo. i, 38 ; Apollon, i ; Virgil, 
XEn. vi, 645 ; Georg, iv, 457, etc. ; Hvgin. Fab. xiv, etc.; 
Ovid, Jfetam. x, 1, etc.; Plato, Polit. x; Horace, Odes , 
i, 13, 35). The best edition of the Orphic fragments is 
that of G. Herrmann (Leipsic, 1805). The hymns have 
repeatedly been translated into English by T. Taylor 
and others. The chief authority on the Orphic litera- 
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ture still remains Lobeck’s Aglaophamus , p. 244. See 
Smith, Diet, of Class. Blog, and MyfhoL s. v.; Mcnzel, 
ChristUche. Symbolik, ii, 174-575; Westrop, Handbook 
of A rchveol. p. 190 ; Martigny, Diet, des A ntiquites Chre - 
tiennes, s. v. Orphee. 

Orphic Mysteries, a class of mystical ceremonies 
performed at a very early period in the history of 
Greece. The followers of Orpheus (q. v.) devoted 
themselves to the worship of Dionysus, not, however, 
by practicing the licentious rites which usually charac- 
terized the Dionysia or Bacchanalia, but by the main- 
tenance of a pure and austere mode of life. These dev- 
otees were dressed in white linen garments, and partook 
of no animal food, except that which was taken from 
the ox offered in sacrifice to Dionysus. See Gardner, 
Faiths of the World, vol. ii, s. v. 

Orphrey (A urum Phrygia turn, gold of Phrygia), 
the name of an ornamental border of a cope or alb, be- 
cause it is an imitation of the famous Phrygian embroi- 
dery. England was famous for this work, and INI. Paris 
relates that the pope, struck with its beauty, directed 
the Cistercian abbots to buy up all the specimens they 
could, saying, “ England is our garden of pleasure and 
delight; its treasure is inexhaustible: where much is, 
then, thence much maybe taken.” Disorder was obeyed, 
and his choir was vested in copes thus ornamented. In 
some English inventories the rich apparels (apparatus) 
of the alb for the neck and hands are called spatalaria 
and manicuhtria. See Walcott, Sac. A rchceol. p. 417. 

Orr, James M., a Presbyterian minister, was born 
near Fairhaven, Preble County, Ohio, March 31, 1833. 
He was educated at Miami University, Oxford, Ohio; 
studied theology in the Alleghany Seminary, Pa. ; was 
licensed by the Ohio First Presbytery, April 1, 18G2 ; and 
ordained by the Argvle Presbytery, March 10, 18G4, as 
the pastor of East Greenwich Church, X. Y. He died 
near Fairhaven, Ohio, April 18, I8G5. _ Mr. Orr’s minis- 
try was short, but he gave evidence of being a most ac- 
ceptable and useful minister. His style of writing and 
his delivery were exceedingly chaste. See Wilson, 
Presb. Hist. Almanac, 18GG, p. 278. 

Orr, Robert, a Presbyterian minister, who flour- 
ished in this country during the colonial period, was 
either 1 a native of Scotland or Ireland, probably of the 
latter country, lie came to America in 1715, and ac- 
cepted in that year a call to Maidenhead and Hope- 
well, and thus became a member of the first American 
presbytery (organized in 1705 or 1700 at what is now 
supposed to be Freehold, X. J.). Orr died about the 
year 1725. See Gillett, Hist, of the Presb. Ch. i, 29, 34. 

Orrente, Pedro, a Spanish painter, was born at 
Montealegre, in Murcia, in 15G0. It is not known under 
whom he studied in his own conntry. Afterwards he 
went to Italy, and became the pupil of Giacomo da Ponte 
(Bassano), whose manner of coloring he adopted, though 
his own style of coloring and design was very different. 
Some authors say that he was not a pupil of liassano, 
and that he never went to Italy, supposing that he was 
a pupil of El Greco, and afterwards imitated the manner 
of liassano, from seeing his work in Spain; but Lanzi 
conclusively shows that he visited Italy, where he paint- 
ed some works which Conca pronounced superior to 
those of liassano. On his return to Spain he was fa- 
vored with the protection of the duke of Olivarez, who 
employed him to paint several pictures for the palace 
Iiueno Ketiro. lie painted many works for the churches 
and convents at Valencia, Cordova, and Toledo. His 
works arc numerous, and are to be found in most of the 
principal cities of Spain, where they are held in high 
estimation. In the cathedral at Toledo is an admired 
picture by him representing Santa Leocadia coming 
out of the sepulchre, and in the chapel of Los Keyes 
Nuevos, in the same church, was a picture of the Xativ- 
ify, since removed to the royal collection at Madrid ; it 
is a grand composition, admirably executed. In the 


same church are some superb landscapes, and a picture 
of Orpheus charming the brute creation, one of his most 
celebrated works. He died at Toledo in 1G44, and was 
interred in the same church as El Greco. See Spooner, 
Biog. Hist, of the Fine A rts, s. v. 

Or-Sarua, Isaac bex-Moses, of Vienna, by way of 
abbreviation also called TiO I, i. e. Rabbi Isaac Or-Sa- 
rua , and by his contemporaries styled P’Hiil *15*^“!, i. e. 
“our great Master,” while others called him TEI'S 
THH, i. e. “ the wonder of the age,” or 'JVlpn 
i. e. “our holy Master,” is one of the greatest Talmudi- 
cal authorities of the 13th century. Or-Sarua witnessed 
the awful treatment of his coreligionists in France, who 
were obliged to wear some kind of mark on their clothes. 
He witnessed the persecutions against the Jews of Ger- 
many, which seem to have been the order of the day, 
and speaks of the horrible massacres that took place at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main in 1241, where many suffered 
martyrdom. Or-Sarua attained to a great age, for he 
flourished about 1200-1270. To satisfy his thirst for 
learning, he undertook great journeys, in order to hear 
the greatest teachers of the German and French acade- 
mies. He was probably before 1217 at Regensburg, 
where he attended the lectures of the famous K. Jehuda 
the Pious, the author of the ethical work entitled O 
D^ipn. About 121G-17 Or-Sarua was at Paris, where 
the Jewish academy was in a very flourishing condition 
under the presidency of the famous R. Jehuda ben-Isaac 
Sir Leon. Or-Sarua was one of the most prominent of 
Leon’s pupils, in whose spirit he lived and labored. 
From France Or-Sarua returned to Germany, living and 
laboring at different places, especially at Vienna ; hence 
he is called Isaac ben-Moses of Vienna, lie is the au- 
thor of a great Talmudical work entitled 2*HT *11 X, a 
ritual codex and commentary. He is also said to have 
written a commentary on the Pentateuch, which is still 
extant. The works of Or-Sarua were published for the 
first time at Scytomir (18G2, 2 vols. fol.). See De Rossi, 
Dizionario storico degli autori Ebrei. p. 332 (German 
transl. by Hamburger); Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. i, G54 sq ; 
iii, 5G1, Xo. 11G7; Dr. II. Gross, II. Isaak ben-Mose Or- 
Sarua aus Wien , in Frankel-Gratz, Monatsschrift , 1871, 
p. 248-2G4. (B. P.) 

Orsi, Benedetto, an Italian painter, was a native 
of Pescia, and flourished about 1GG0. Lanzi says he was 
an eminent pupil of Baldassarc Franceschini, called II 
Volterrano. There is a fine picture of St. John attributed 
to him in the church of St. Stefano, at Pescia. lie also 
painted the Seven IPorfo of Mercy for La Campaguia 
le Xobili. There still exists a large circular picture in 
the church of St. Maria del Letto, at Pistoia, which was 
enumerated by good judges among the finest works of 
Volterrano, till an authentic document proved the real 
painter to be Benedetto Orsi. 

Orsi, Bernardino, an Italian painter, flourished at 
Reggio in the early part of the 15th century. Accord- 
ing to Tiraboschi lie was an eminent artist in his time. 
Most of his works have perished. Lanzi says Reggio 
still boasts a Madonna of Loretto painted by him in the 
cathedral in 1501. 

Orsi, Giuseppe Agostino, an Italian Roman 
Catholic prelate, was born at Florence May 9, 1G92. He 
received his education from the Jesuits, and in 1708 he 
entered the monastery of the Dominicans at Fiesole. 
Having been teacher of theology and philosophy in the 
monastery of St. Mark, at Florence, he was in 1732 
called to Rome, and appointed secretary in the Congre- 
gation of the Index; in 1749 he became magister palatii; 
in 1759 cardinal, and died in 1761. Besides his work De 
irreformabili Roman. Pont if c. in defn. Jidei con trovers, 
judicio (Roma?, 1739), which was written for the purpose 
of defending papal infallibility, he also wrote a Church 
History (21 vols.). reaching as far down as the year 
GOO (Rome, 1747 sq., and 1754 sq.) ; a continuation of 
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which, in 29 vols., reaching down to the Council of Trent, 
was written by the Dominican Bccchctti (Rome, 1770 
and 1788). See Tkeoloyisches Universal- Lexi/con, s. v. ; 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Generate , xxxviii, 885-88G. 

Orsi, Lelio (called Lelio da Novella r a), an Ital- 
ian painter, was born at Keggio in 1511. Banished from 
his native city for some unknown reason, he established 
himself at Novellara, where he gained such great dis- 
tinction as to acquire the surname. Notwithstanding 
he was one of the ablest artists of his time — and his works 
have been the admiration of succeeding times— very 
little is known of his life with any certainty, and his 
history is mostly founded on supposition. The cardinal 
Tirabosclii wrote his life, compiled from a variety of 
sources. The Italian writers say that he was “ in pittura 
grande, in architettura ottimo, e in disegno massimo” 
(in painting grand, in architecture excellent, and in de- 
sign pre-eminent). Tirabosclii conjectures, on the au- 
thority of a MS., that he imbibed his taste of design at 
Home ; others suppose that he was a pupil of Michael 
Angelo, or that he studied the designs and models of 
that master; and others, again, that he was a pupil of 
Giulio Romano. There is great similarity in his style 
to that of Correggio, though his arc of a far more robust 
character ; his works having the same grace in his cliiaro- 
oscuro, in the spreading of his colors, and in the beauty 
and delicacy of his youthful heads ; hence some suppose, 
with great probability, that he was a pupil of that mas- 
ter. At all events it is certain that he was on friendly 
terms with Correggio, that civilities passed between 
them, and that Orsi attentively studied his works, and 
copied some of them, as is evident from his tine copy of 
the celebrated Nolle, now in the possession of the noble 
house of Gazzolo at Verona. Tirabosclii says he paint- 
ed several works for the churches at Rome. It would 
therefore seem probable, as Tiraboschi asserts, that he 
tirst studied at Rome, and afterwards improved his style 
by contemplating the works of Correggio; for Lanzi 
says “ his design is evidently not of the Lombard school, 
and hence the difficulty of supposing him one of the 
scholars of Correggio, in which his earlier works, at least, 
would have partaken of a less robust character.” He 
painted many noble frescos in the churches at Reggio 
and Novellara, most of which have perished. Lanzi 
says, “for such of his works as are now to be seen at 
Modena we are indebted to Francesco III. of glorious 
memory, who had them transferred from the fortress of 
Novellara to the ducal palace for their preservation. Few 
of his altar-pieces now remain in public at cither Novella- 
ra or Reggio, the most having perished or been removed, 
one of which last, representing Sts. Rocco and Sebasti- 
ano along with S. Giobbe, I happened to meet in the 
studio of Signor Armanno at Bologna.” There arc a 
few others of doubtful authenticity, claimed to be genu- 
ine, by him at Parma, Ancona, and Mantua. Orsi died 
in 1587. See Spooner, Bioq. Hist, Fine A rts , vol. ii, s. v. 

Orsi, Prospero, a Roman painter, was born in 1560. 
According to Baglimii, he was employed by pope Sixtus 
V in the palace of St. John of Lateral), where he paint- 
ed two ceilings, one representing the Children of Israel 
passing through the Red Sea, and the other Isaac 
Vising Jacob, lie was the particular friend of the 
Cav. Giuseppe Cesari d’Arpino, whose manner he imi- 
tated, He afterwards abandoned historical subjects for 
grotesques, for which he had extraordinary talents, and 
for this reason was called Prosperino dalle Grottesche. 
lie died in 1635, in the pontificate of Urban VIII. See 
Spooner, Biog. Hist, of the Fine A rts , vol. ii, s. v. 

Orsini. See Benedict XIII; Ursins. 

Ortega (St.), Juan de, a Spanish architect, flour- 
ished during the lltli century. According to Miliza, 
he was the son of Vela Velasquez, and a native of Fon- 
tana d’Ortunno, near Burgos. lie is said to have made 
a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and to have erected at 
Montcsdosa a church, a monastery, and a hospital, still 
existing. 


Ortega, Haymundo, a Spanish theologian noted 
for his antiquarian labors, was born at Beja in the 9th 
century. Nothing further is known of his personal his- 
tory. llis work, De Antiquit at ibus Lusitanice, which is 
reputed to have been written about 878, is a valuable 
treatise, and will perpetuate the memory of this scholar. 
He died towards the close of the 9th century. — Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biog. Generate , s. v. 

Orthodox (op3 , o£o£oc', from op$6c, right, and d6%a, 
an opinion ) are those whose doctrine is right — whose 
religious opinion is in accordance with an assumed or 
generally prevalent standard. This last is with Roman 
Catholics the dogmas of their Church, with Protestants 
it is the Bible. The doctrines which are generally con- 
sidered as orthodox among us are such as were general- 
ly professed at the time of the Reformation, viz. the 
fall of man, regeneration, atonement, repentance, justifi- 
cation by free grace, etc. The national standard of 
orthodoxy is not the same in all countries; for those 
opinions and observances which are received by the 
majority of any nation, or are patronized by the ruling 
power, are recognised as the standard faith; hence the 
Greek Church is orthodox in Russia; the Roman Cath- 
olic in Spain, Portugal, France, etc.; the Anglican 
Church in England; the Presbyterian in Scotland; but 
in Ireland, while the religion of the majority is Roman 
Catholic, the state Church is on the Anglican model; 
so that it is a disputed point which set of religious opin- 
ions and customs should be acknowledged as orthodox. 
Again, in Upper Canada the orthodox faith is the Prot- 
estant Episcopal; while in Lower Canada the establish- 
ed religion, which is also the opinion of the majority, is 
Roman Catholic. In New England the term is em- 
ployed to distinguish those Congregational churches 
which hold the evangelical creed from the Unitarian 
and Universalist churches. See Orthodoxy. 

Some have thought that, in order to keep error out 
of the Church, there should be some human form as a 
standard of orthodoxy, wherein certain disputed doc- 
trines shall be expressed in determinate phrases di- 
rectly levelled against such errors as shall prevail from 
time to time, requiring those especially who are to be 
public teachers in the Church to subscribe or virtually 
to declare their assent to such formularies. But, as Dr. 
Doddridge observes, 1. Had this been requisite, it is 
probable that the Scriptures would have given us some 
such formularies as these, or some directions as to the 
manner in which they should be drawn up, proposed, 
and received. 2. It is impossible that weak and pas- 
sionate men, who have perhaps been heated in the very 
controversy thus decided, should express themselves 
with greater propriety than the apostles did. 3. It is 
plain, in fact, that this practice has been the cause of 
great contention in the Christian Church, and such for- 
mularies have been the grand engine of dividing it, in 
proportion to the degree in which they have been mul- 
tiplied and urged. 4. This is laying a great temptation 
in the way of such as desire to undertake the office of 
teachers in the Church, and will be most likely to deter 
and afHict those who have the greatest tenderness of 
conscience, and therefore (being equal in other respects) 
best deserve encouragement. 5. It is not likely to an- 
swer the end proposed, viz. the preservation of uniformity 
of opinion : since persons of little integrity may satisfy 
their consciences in subscribing what they do not at all 
believe as articles of peace, or in putting the most un- 
natural sense on the words. And whereas, in answer 
to all these inconveniences, it is pleaded that such forms 
are necessary to keep the Church from heresy, and it is 
better there should be some hypocrites under such forms 
of orthodoxy than that a freedom of debate and opinion 
should be allowed to all teachers ; the answer is plain, 
that when any one begins to preach doctrines which 
appear to those who attend upon him dangerous and 
subversive of Christianity, it will be time enough to pro- 
ceed to such animadversion as the nature of his error in 
their apprehension will require, and his relation to them 
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will admit. These remarks however are not applicable 
to the use of simple confessions or declarations of faith, 
the object of which is to ascertain and promote Chris- 
tian fellowship. The design of these is of course only 
, to state the sense in which we interpret and understand 
the Word of God. Thus, e. g., the Evangelical A lliance 
(q. v.) has adopted an orthodox standard for common 
confession of its members. See Doddridge, Lectures, 
lect. 174; Watts, Orthodoxy and Charity United; Fuller, 
Works; Robert Hall, 1 Porto; Duncan and Miller, On 
the Utility of Creeds; Donaldson, Christian Orthodoxy 
(Lond. 1857, 8vo), especially ch. v. See Establish- 
ment ; Subscription. 

Orthodoxy and Heterodoxy. The use of these 
two words implies the possession of a standard of truth, 
so that what agrees with it is right, and what dis- 
agrees with it is wrong. In the general domain of 
truth, where there are no positive stipulations, and in 
philosophy, this distinction cannot be made. Yet as 
Christianity started with the consciousness of possess- 
ing the truth, it was from the first led to establish prin- 
ciples— though less clearly defined than they were af- 
terwards. Indeed we find heresy mentioned already in 
the N. T., as a departure from the absolute truth in re- 
ligious doctrines and religious life, Christ came into 
the world to disclose the truth, as i) obbg icai t) dXifttia 
Kai i ) far) (John xiv, 6) ; every one who is of the truth 
hears his voice (John xviii, 37). Hence any one who 
follows his teachings is opSoropibv t'ov Xoyov rgg dXij- 
Seiag( 2 Tim. ii, 15), and the true doctrine is cnrooToXaa) 
opSoropia (Euseb. Church History, iv, 3), little different 
from what was later designated as op5odo£ia (G. Major, 
He voc. op$. signif. Yit. 1545). Thus there arose in the 
apostolical times a Kavwv rrjg aXifitiag, a regula veri- 
tatis; every departure from it was soon stamped as 
heresy, and afterwards more correctly called irepoSo^ia, 
by which we are to understand only o toe op^07rocUv 
7r pog ti)v dXifiuav rov tvayyeXiov (Gal. ii, 14; comp. 
2 Cor. xi, 2 sq.), dtdax*) ?;p vpeig IpaSrert (Rom. xvi, 
17)? He who teaches differently, IrepoSidaoKaXu Kai 
pi) TTpooepxtTai vyiaivovoi Xoyoig ro7c rov Kvpiov ijp. 
'I. Xp. icai ry tear luot(3eiav bibaoKaXicj. (1 Tim. vi, 3). 

Plato considered heterodoxy as error, not as a simple 
departure from orthodoxy. Yet the ancient Church 
did not particularly attach itself to these denomina- 
tions of orthodoxy and heterodoxy as designating the 
contrast between the Christian truth and its opposite, 
for its doctrines were not yet firmly enough established. 
Rut as they gradually came to be more strictly defined, 
that which agreed with the decisions of the Church 
was called orthodox, and whatever differed from them 
heterodox. The notion of orthodoxy commenced only 
to acquire real power when the Church attained a se- 
cure footing in the state. \Ve find the expression often 
used by Eusebius, Athanasius (whom Epiphanius calls 
the father of orthodoxy, llan\ lxix, c. 2), etc., and also 
among the Latins, e. g. in the writings of Jerome. Isi- 
dore of llispalis says in the Ongines (vii, 14) : “ Orthodox- 
us cst recte credens et ut credit recte vivens.” The 
Church as the embodiment of religion in the com- 
munity needs a firmly established doctrine as its basis; 
it no longer leaves the individual free to believe as he 
chooses. Unity of doctrine with the Church, or at 
least the acceptance of its fundamental principles, con- 
stitutes orthodoxy, departure from them is heterodoxy. 
A tendency to the use of these words was already ap- 
parent in the ancient Church, for we find Ignatius in 
the beginning of the 2d century designates those who 
depart from the general faith, as taught and supported 
by the bishops, as irtpoboZoiri’rtg (A d Smyrn. c. 0), and 
warns his readers against being led into error ratg irt- 
poco£iaig ( Ad J fagn. c. 8). But he uses them more in 
the etymological than in the ecclesiastical sense. The 
ecclesiastical use of them did not become general before 
the 4th century, when the regula reritatis gradually 
acquired a more objective form in the canon of Scrip- 
ture, in the confessions of the Church, the decrees of the 


synods, and the assertion of the Church possessing the 
standard of truth. In cases of uncertainty, the Church 
or the synods decided as to what was conformed to the 
doctrine of the Church (orthodox), and what contrary 
to it (heterodox). Thus it gradually proclaimed more 
and more loudly, especially in the East, that the doc- 
trine it taught constituted orthodoxy, and that every 
doctrine differing from it was heterodoxy. 

This question of orthodoxy twice attained paramount 
importance in the Church. First in the difficulties con- 
cerning the dogma and ecclesiastical usages which, 
more from an outward impulse than from inner reasons, 
led to a separation between the Eastern and the West- 
ern churches. In these discussions, and particularly on 
that concerning images, the Greek Cliufch always based 
itself on its antiquity and its orthodoxy, till in the 
course of the dispute the ioprrj ryg opSodoZtag was es- 
tablished in 842, which led to the Greek Church as- 
suming specifically the name of orthodox, which it still 
maintains. The first formal exposition of its dogmas 
by John of Damascus (732) had already borne the title 
of ticSemg rfjg opSodoKov Triortwc. which was also the 
case with other distinguished dogmatic works after- 
wards, such as Euthymius Zigadenns’s 7ravo7rXia coypa- 
riKi ) ri)g 6p$oc6£ov 7rioreojg , and Nicetas Acomiuatus’s 
Sijoavpbg opSotfo^'oc. The Greek Church consequent- 
ly claims to possess the absolute truth, which she pre- 
serves without attempting to develop it, like a miser 
his treasure, while she considers all other Christian 
churches as heterodox, schismatic, and heretical. This 
is evinced in all official acts and documents of the 
Greek Church, as also from the generally received 
confession of the archbishop of Kief, Peter Mogilas, 
which bears the inscription ’OpSoOo^oc 6po\oyia rfjg 
KaSoXaciig Kai cnrooroXticiig tKKXyoiag dvaroXtKijg. 
See Schrockh, Kirchengesch. xvii,4G6 sq. ; Marheineke, 
Ueb. d. Ursprung u. d. Entwickelung d. Orthodoxie u. 
Heterodoxie, etc., in Daub u. Creutzer, Studien , iii, 1807. 

The second occasion when the question of orthodoxy 
acquired such importance was at the time of Luther's 
Reformation. The whole body of doctrine was revised 
and determined down to the most minute dogmatic 
definitions. The adherents of the Reformation in the 
16tli century were from the first obliged to defend 
themselves against the accusation of heresy and neol- 
ogism. They were thus obliged to prove their con- 
formity with the ancient Church, and therefore their 
orthodoxy. But as on this point there was no ecclesi- 
astical authority to refer to, every member of the Prot- 
estant Church was obliged all the more diligently to 
prove his unity of doctrine with the true Church of 
Christ by the only valid standard, Scripture, and to re- 
ject from his association those who did not conform to 
that standard. The disputes which preceded the draw- 
ing up of the Formula of Concord greatly strengthened 
this feeling, and soon those alone were considered or- 
thodox who accepted every article of that formula. 
The zeal of the contest magnified the importance of 
the mooted points until it led almost to a separation. 
The orthodox party considered that the possession of 
the absolute truth was sufficient, without absolute puri- 
ty of life; it was a time of dead orthodoxy. There 
were certainly men of active and living piety in the 
party, but the paramount consideration was that of 
conformity to the doctrine of the Church, so that 
thoroughly worldly men who accepted fully every 
article of the formula were in high honor in the 
Church; while such men as John Arnd, Spcner, Gott- 
fried Arnold, could not atone by their piety for their 
want of conformity on some points, and were violently 
attacked by distinguished orthodox teachers. All het- 
erodoxy was then considered as heresy, i. e. regarded 
as attacking the very foundation of religions truth. 
This tendency was strenuously opposed by the gentle 
and learned G. Calixtus, and the pious and active 
Spener. Pietism, which arose about that time, aided 
in the work— although opposed also by the followers 
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of Spener, and the orthodox party became but a shad- 
ow of its former self. Soon, however, under the influ- 
ence of Kant, philosophy also entered into the strife. 
As it prevailed, orthodoxy became but a name to be 
mocked at (Nicolai Elias Ilartknoch), and all the 
views which were formerly denounced as heterodox, 
nay even heretical, were now looked upon as orthodox. 
The Rationalists — when they retained Christ and the 
Bible— based their Christianity on reason; and every 
one was considered orthodox who still adhered to pos- 
itive Christianity. As for definite Church doctrines, 
they seemed to be forever consigned to oblivion. The 
reaction, however, came from the same side from whence 
the attack had proceeded. In Kant himself there were 
already signs of'this. Fichte, Schelling, Schleierma- 
chcr, Baader, Hegel, etc., threw discredit on the so-called 
revelations of the philosophic school, and led the way 
to a more thorough conception of the Biblical, and in 
consequence of the ecclesiastical doctrines. Theology 
now received a fresh impulse from such men as Sehleier- 
macher, Ncander, etc. The issue of the controversies 
thus raised will be found treated under Protestant- 
ism ; Rationalism ; Ritualism, and similar heads. 
See also Orthodox. 

Orthodoxy, Feast of. The Council of Constan- 
tinople, held under Photius, in the year 879, and reck- 
oned by the Greeks as the eighth general council, forti- 
fied image-worship by new and firm decisions, approv- 
ing and renewing all the decrees of the Nieene Council, j 
The Greeks, a superstitious people, and controlled by 
monks, regarded this as so great a blessing conferred on 
them by heaven that they resolved to consecrate an 
anniversary in remembrance of it, which they called 
the Feast of Orthodoxy . — Eadie, Eccles. Cyclop . s. v. 

Orthosias (’O/o^aariac v. r. ’OpSuiGta, Vnlg. Ortho- 
sms'), a place on the shore of Palestine, to which Try- 
phon, when besieged by Antiochus Sidetes in Dora, 
fled by ship (1 Maec. xv, 37). Orthosia is described 
by Pliny (v, 17) as north of Tripolis, and south of the 
river Elentherus, near which it was situated (Strabo, 
xvi, p. 753). It was the northern boundary of Phoenicia, 
and distant 1130 stadia from the Orontes (id. p. 7G0). 
Shaw ( Trav . p. 270-1, 2d ed.) identifies the Elentherus 
with the modern Nahr el-Barid, on the north bank of 
which, corresponding to the description of Strabo (p. 
753), he found “ruins of a considerable city, whose ad- 
jacent district pays yearly to the bashaws of Tripoli 
a tax of fifty dollars by the name of Or-tosa . In the 
Peutinyer Tables , also, Orthosia is placed thirty miles 
to the south of Antaradus, and twelve miles to the 
north of Tripoli. The situation of it likewise is further 
illustrated by a medal of Antoninus Pius, struck at 
Orthosia; upon the reverse of which we have the god- 
dess Astarte treading upon a river. For this city was 
built upon a rising ground on the northern banks of the 
river, within half a furlong of the sea, and, as the rug- 
ged eminences of Mount Libanus lie at a small distance 
in a parallel with the shore, Orthosia must have been a 
place of the greatest importance, as it would have here- 
by the entire command of the road (the only one there 
is) betwixt Photmiee and the maritime parts of Syria.” 
(See also Thomson, in the Biblioth. Sacra , 1848, p. 14.) 
On the other hand, Mr. Porter, who identifies the Eleu- 
therus with the modern Nahr el-Kebir, describes the 
ruins of Orthosia as on the south bank of the Nahr el- 
Barid, “the cold river” ( Handb . p. 542, 553, cd. 1875), 
thus agreeing with the accounts of Ptolemy and Pliny. 
The statement of Strabo is not sufficiently precise to 
allow the inference that he considered Orthosia north 
of the Elcutherus. But if the ruins on the south bank 
of the Nahr el-Barid be really those of Orthosia, it 
seems an objection to the identification of the Eleu- 
thcrus with the Nahr el-Kebir; for Strabo at one time 
makes Orthosia (xiv, p. G70), and at another the neigh- 
boring river Elentherus (o 7r\?/tnW rroTapbg), the 
boundary of Phoenicia on the north. This could hard- 


ly have been the case if the Eleutherus were 3f hours, 
or nearly twelve miles, from Orthosia. Kiepert (il lap) 
locates Orthosia at Nahr Ai'ka , midway between these 
two points (Robinson, Later Bib. lies. p. 582). 

According to Josephus {Ant. x, 7, 2), Tryphon fled 
to Apamea, while in a fragment of Charax, quoted by 
Grimm ( Kurzgef Ilandb.) from Muller’s Fray. Graze. 
Hist, iii, G44, fr. 14, he is said to have taken refuge at 
Ptolemais. Grimm reconciles these statements by sup- 
posing that Tryphon fled first to Orthosia, then to 
Ptolemais, and lastly to Apamea, where he was slain. — 
Smith. 

Ortiz, Alonso, a noted Spanish theologian and his- 
torian, was a native of Toledo, and flourished in the 
early part of the lGth century, lie held for some time 
the canonrv of Toledo, and while in this position he 
was employed by cardinal Ximcnes to revise the Moz- 
arabic Liturgy. At his death Ortiz bequeathed his 
library to the University of Salamanca. He left six 
essays, which were collected and published in one vol- 
ume under the title of De la herida del rey Don Fer- 
nando el Catolico, consolatorio a la princesa de Por- 
tugal ; Una oracion a los reyes catolicos (in Spanish 
and Latin) ; Dos cartas mensayeras a los reyes , una que 
escribio la ciudad, la otra cl cabildo de la iylesia de To- 
ledo; Contra la carta del protonotario Lucena (Seville, 
1493, fol.). The most important among them arc a 
treatise, in twenty -seven chapters, addressed to the 
princess of Portugal, daughter of Isabella, on the death 
of her husband, and a discourse addressed to Ferdinand 
and Isabella after the taking of Granada in 1492, in 
which he rejoices over the event, and expresses also his 
satisfaction at the cruel expulsion of the Jews and 
heretics. “ These two discourses,” says Ticknor, “ are 
written in a pompous style; yet they are not wanting 
in merit, and the second contains one or two really fine 
and even touching passages on the peace enjoyed by 
Spain since its hated enemy had been expelled, heart- 
felt expressions of the author which found an echo in 
all the Spaniards.” Besides these two treatises, this 
volume contains an account of an attempt at assassina- 
tion committed against Ferdinand the Catholie at Bar- 
celona Dec. 7, 1472; two letters from the city and 
cathedral of Toledo, asking that Granada may not take 
precedence before Toledo; and an attack against the 
prothonotary Juan de Lucena, who had ventured to 
blame the severity of the Inquisition. lie wrote also 
Missale mixtum , secundum reyulam beati Isidori , dictum 
Mozarabes (Toledo, 1500, fol., with a preface): — Brevi- 
arium mixtum secundum reyulam beati Isidori , dictum 
Mozarabes (Toledo, 1502, fol.); these two works are of 
great value on account of the learned preface and of 
their scarcity. See Nieolas Antonio, Bibliotheca llis- 
pana nova ; Ticknor, History of Spanish Literature, i, 
383; Hoefcr, Nouv. Bioy. Generate , xxxviii, 891 ; Stud, 
u. Krit. 18G8, iii, 537 ; Meth. Qu. Rev. July, 18G7, p. 437. 
(J.N.P.) 

Ortlibenses is the name of a Christian sect, some- 
times spoken of as a branch of the ancient Vaudois, or 
Waldenses (q. v.). They were afterwards identified 
with the Brethren of the Free Spirit. The Ortlibenses 
arc mentioned in the treatise of Rcinerius against the 
AValdenses (Bibl. Max. xxv, 2GG), where also they are 
called, but apparently by a false reading, Ordibarii. The 
Ortlibenses appear to have been a party of the disciples 
of Amalric of Bena, who formed themselves into a sect 
under the influence of a leader named Ortlieb, at Stras- 
burg, early in the 13th century (Gieseler, Eccles. Hist, iii, 
4G7). Reiner describes them as repudiators of nearly all 
the articles of Christian faith. Thus they denied that 
there was a Trinity before the nativity of Jesus Christ, 
who, according to them, only then became the Son 
of God. To these two persons of the Godhead they 
added a third, during the preaching of Jesus Christ, 
namely, the apostle Peter, whom they acknowledged as 
being ’the Holy Ghost. They held the eternity of the 
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world; but had no notion of the resurrection of the 
body or the immortality of the soul. Notwithstanding 
this they maintained (perhaps by way of irony) that 
there would be a final judgment, at which time the 
pope ami the emperor would become proselytes to their 
sect. They denied the death and resurrection of Jesus 
Christ, Ilis cross, they pretended, was penance and 
their own abstemious way of life; this, they said, was 
the cross Jesus Christ bore. They ascribed all the vir- 
tue of baptism to the merit of him who administered it. 
They were of opinion that Jews might be saved with- 
out baptism, provided they joined their ranks. They 
boldly asserted that they themselves were the only true 
mystical body, that is to say, the Church of Christ. 
The Ortlibensian heresy seems to have been closely as- 
sociated with the pantheism of Amalric, and with his 
theory as to the incarnation of the Holy Spirit. See, 
besides the works by Reiner and Gieseler above referred 
to, Neander, Ch. Hist, iv, 570, 571. (J. II. W.) 

Orton, Azariah G\, D.D., a Presbyterian divine, 
was born in Tyringham, Berkshire County, Mass., Aug. 
6, 1789. He graduated at Williams College, Williams- 
town, Mass., in 1813; studied theology in Princeton 
Theological Seminary, Princeton, N. J.; was licensed by 
the New Brunswick Presbytery, and ordained at Cran- 
berry, X. J., in 1822. He labored successfully at Sen- 
eca Falls, N. Y., Lisle, Greene, and Lisle a second time. 
He died at the latter place Dec. 28, 1864. Dr. Orton 
wrote largely for the press, especially on capital pun- 
ishment, episcopacy, and slavery. He was a man of 
profound investigation; his powers of abstraction were 
seldom equalled. Infidelity in all its phases found in 
him an unbending opponent. Never for one moment 
did he seem to doubt the divinity of Christ, the inspi- 
ration of the Bible, or the sacredness of the ministry. 
See Wilson, Presb. Hist. A Im . 1866, p. 220. (J. L. S.) 

Orton, Job, S.T.P., an eminent English divine of 
the Independent body, noted as an expositor of sa- 
cred writ and as a pulpit laborer, was born at Shrews- 
bury Sept. 4, 1717. To his parents, who were the pa- 
trons of piety and good men, he was indebted for early 
instruction in the Christian faith, and he imbibed from 
them the principles of pure religion. In his native 
town he acquired a considerable portion of classical 
learning. In his sixteenth year he was put under the 
tuition of Dr. Charles Owen, of Warrington, -who had 
usually with him a few young men designed for the 
work of the ministry. In 1734 he was sent to Dr. 
Doddridge’s academy at Northampton ; and, after going 
through the ordinary course of studies, he was in 1739 
appointed assistant to the doctor in his academical la- 
bors. Young Orton discharged the duties of this of- 
fice with singular ability, prudence, and success. In 
1741 he was taken from this situation to his native 
town by the united voices of the Presbyterian and In- 
dependent congregations, which joined to receive him 
as their pastor. On Dr. Doddridge’s decease, he was 
pressingly invited to succeed him in the academy and 
congregation ; but this, as well as a call to succeed Dr. 
Hughes in London, he declined, and continued his la- 
bors at Shrewsbury till compelled by ill-health to re- 
sign the pastoral ofiice. After this lie devoted himself 
to literary pursuits, so far as his health would allow, till 
his death, which occurred at Kidderminster July 19, 
1783. “ Few men were more diligent than Mr. Orton, or 
more conscientious in performing the various duties of 
his ofiice. To the end of his life his heart was set on 
doing good ; and when he had ceased to preach, con- 
versation, letters, plans of sermons, were sent to his 
friends, and every private method in his power was re- 
sorted to. With the same view he published books: 
viz. Discourses on Eternity (1764, several editions), On 
Zeal (1774, 12mo), On Christian Worship (1775, 12mo): 
— Meditations for the Sacrament (1777, 12mo): — sev- 
eral volumes of Sermons, etc. II is Life of Dr. Dod- 
dridge (Salop, 1766, 8vo, and often) is one of the most 


useful books to a student and a minister.” But the prin- 
cipal work from the pen of Dr. Orton was published after 
his decease, and is entitled A Short and Plain Exposi- 
tion of the Old Testament , with Devotional and Practical 
Reflections, for the Use of Families (edited by Robert 
Gentleman, from the author’s MSS., 6 vols. 8vo, 1798; 
2d ed. 6 vols. 1822). “ It is composed on the plan of 
Doddridge’s Expositor , with which it forms a complete 
commentary on the entire Bible. It is well adapted to 
the object for which it was intended, and exhibits good 
sense and much sound exposition. In its own depart- 
ment it has not been superseded” (Kitto). See Jones, 
Christian Biog. s. v. ; Kippis, Biog. Brit, v, 308; Alli- 
bone, Diet, of Brit, and Anier. Authors, ii, 1462, 14G3; 
Lowndes, Brit. Lib. p. 640, 821. (J. HAY.) 

Orus. See II onus. 

Orvis, Samuel, a minister of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, was born at Denmark, Lewis County, 
N. Y., Dec. 5, 1813; was converted in 1829; commenced 
preaching in 1839; joined the Black River Conference 
in 1842, and died at Carthage, N. Y., Sept. 14, 1850. 
Mr. Orvis was one of the brightest ornaments of his 
conference. His sermons were digested, symmetrical, 
and powerful, his scholarship respectable and sound, 
and his ardor for study intense. His pastoral labors 
were full of affection and success, and all his efforts were 
by his fervent piety made very acceptable and useful. 
See Minutes of Conferences, iv, 616; Black River Conf. 
Memorial, p. 280. (G. L. T.) 

Oryx, a species of antelope held in high estimation 
among the ancient Egyptians. Sir John G. Wilkinson 
says: “Among the Egyptians the oryx was the only 
one of the antelope tribe chosen as an emblem, but it 
was not sacred; and the same city on whose monu- 
ments it was represented in sacred subjects was in the 
habit of killing it for the table. The head of this ani- 
mal formed the prow of the mysterious boat of Pthah- 
1 Sokari-Osiris, who was worshipped with peculiar hon- 
ors at Memphis, and who held a conspicuous place 
among contemporary gods of all the temples of Upper 
and Lower Egypt. This did not, however, prevent 
their sacrificing the oryx to the gods, or slaughtering 
| it for their own use, large herds of them being kept by 
I the wealthy Egyptians for this purpose, and the sculpt- 
j ures of Memphis and its vicinity abound, no less than 
those of the Thebaid, with proofs of this fact. But a 
particular one may have been set apart and consecrated 
to the deity, being distinguished by certain marks 
which the priests fancied they could discern, as in the 
case of oxen exempted from sacrifice. And if the laws 
permitted the oryx to be killed without the mark of the 
pontiff’s seal (which was indispensable for oxen pre- 
vious to their being taken to the altar), the privilege 
of exemption might be secured to a single animal when 
kept apart within the inaccessible precincts of the tem- 
ple. In the zodiacs the oryx was chosen to represent 
the sign Capricornus. IM. Champollion considers it the 
representative of Seth, and Ilorapolla gives it an unen- 
viable character as the emblem of impurity. It was 
even thought to foreknow the rising of the moon, and 
to be indignant at her presence. Pliny is disposed to 
give it credit for better behavior towards the dog-star, 
which, when rising, it looked upon with the appearance 
of adoration. But the naturalist was misinformed re- 
specting the growth of its hair in imitation of the bull 
Basis. Such were the fables of old writers; and judg- 
ing from the important post it held in the boat of So- 
kari, I am disposed to consider it the emblem of a good 
rather than of an evil deity, contrary to the opinion 
of the learned Champollion.” — Gardner, Faiths of the 
World, s. v. See Antelope. 

Orzechowski, Stanislaus (better known to 
learned Europe under his Latinized name of Orzichn- 
rius ), is one of the most noted of Polish theologians of 
the Reformation period. He was born in Galicia in 
1513, pursued his elementary studies at Przemysl, and 
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then went to the universities of Vienna and Witten- 
berg. At the latter place he became intimately ac- 
quainted with Luther and Melancthon, and adopted 
their opinions ; not, however, from a sense of piety and 
love of truth, but because his reckless character craved 
novelty. ‘‘Having been sent to Germany,” he says 
himself, “ 1 became enamoured of innovation. I con- 
sidered that it would be very honorable to me if, by in- 
troducing some German doctrines. I should be distin- 
guished from my equals in age, as, for instance, such 
principles as to disobey the pope ; to have no respect for 
laws; to revel always, and never to fast; to seize the 
Church property; to know nothing about God; to ex- 
terminate the monks. After three years of study I ar- 
rived at the truth that all which is old, which is paternal, 
is not just. I wished to advance further, and 1 passed 
to Carlstadt, of whom it was said that all that he has 
taken from Luther he has made still worse. To the 
guidance of such leaders 1 intrusted myself, and who- 
ever made more and bolder innovations, him I consid- 
ered better and more learned.” This description of the 
particular tenets which he confessed, expressed in the 
most coarse and abusive language, was written at a time 
when he had joined the Romanists and attacked the 
Protestants; and although the account which he gives 
of his connection with the Reformers was written in 
order to throw odium on the Protestant doctrines, he 
gave at the same time a true picture of his passion- 
ate character, which rendered him through all his life 
equally dangerous as a friend or as an enemy. After 
having finished his studies at the German universities, 
Orzechowski visited Rome, and returned to his native 
land in 1543, thoroughly imbued with the opinions of 
the Reformers. He began openly to broach them in 
his country; but he soon perceived that they could not 
afford him any worldly advantages, while the Roman 
Catholic Church could dispose of wealth and honors in 
favor of its defenders, lie therefore entered into orders, 
and was, after some time, promoted to the eanonry of 
Przemysl. Rut, although a member of the Roman 
Catholic clergy, he could not entirely conceal his real 
opinions, being continually excited by his relative, Rev, 
of Naglowiee, one of the first Protestant writers of his 
country. Afraid of losing, by an overt attack on the 
Roman Catholic Church, the advantages he derived as 
one of her dignitaries, he did it in an indirect manner. 
Thus he opened a discussion in several writings on the 
councils of Ferrara and Florence, questioning the su- 
premacy of the pope over the Eastern Church, although 
ostensibly professing a great respect for those councils, 
and thereby provoking an inquiry into the relation of 
the Polish Church, which was of Eastern origin, to the 
Church of Rome as its supreme (?) head. He also open- 
ly defended the matrimony of the priests. Having been 
cited before .the ecclesiastical authorities for attempt- 
ing innovations dangerous to the repose of the Church 
and the purity of its doctrines, Orzechowski made a re- 
cantation of bis opinions, and the book which contained 
them was condemned to be burned. This submission 
of Orzechowski to the authority of his Church was not, 
however, of long duration ; and when the rector of 
Kryczonow married a wife, Orzechowski took his part 
violently against the clergy. Soon afterwards he him- 
self publicly married Magdaline Chehnicki; and when 
the bishop of Przemysl cited him on that account be- 
fore the tribunal, he arrived in company with such nu- 
merous and powerful friends that the bishop dared not 
open the court, but, affecting to judge him by default, 
signed a decree of excommunication, inflicting upon 
him the penalty of infamy and confiscation of property. 
Orzechowski, not in the least intimidated by these pro- 
ceedings, gave a public justification of his conduct be- 
fore his congregation. He complained at the same 
time before the tribunal of the province of the violent 
and cruel proceedings, and made an appeal from the 
episcopal sentence to the archbishop. Public senti- 
ment favored Orzechowski, and, though the highest 


governmental authority had approved the episcopal 
verdict, no officer dared to execute the Church decree. 
The delay only encouraged the opposition ; and when in 
1550 a diet was convened to further consider the case, 
general opinion was so outspokenly arrayed against the 
Church that Orzechowski found it an easy task to fan 
the popular indignation into a terrible flame, and thus 
unconsciously became a most valuable servant to the 
Reformation cause, though he had himself turned the 
cold shoulder to it. His bitter attack of Romanism 
opened the eyes of the people, and soon the bishops 
who had been so eager to condemn Orzechowski sought 
for an opportunity to reconcile this able and violent an- 
tagonist. On Feb. 17, 1552, absolution was granted 
him, and he thereupon presented to a Roman Catholic 
synod a declaration of his entire adherence to its tenets, 
and at the same time resigned his ecclesiastical digni- 
ties. Rut as the pope of Rome refused to approve the 
action of the synod and bishops, Orzechowski broke out 
anew in invectives against Rome. This time, however, 
his opposition proved no longer as formidable as here- 
tofore, the golden opportunity for leadership having 
been lost by him. Those who favored the Reforma- 
tion cause dared not to trust him after his sudden de- 
sertion. The Romanists put his writings into the Index 
Expurgatorius, and he was declared a servant of Satan. 
In 1557 he was excommunicated anew, but when, soon 
after, his wife died — the principal obstacle to reconcili- 
ation with Rome, as the pope refused to endorse the mar- 
riage contract — Orzechowski was approached kindly, 
and in 1559 was finally reconciled to the Church w hich 
he had so long and violently and ably attacked. He 
now directed his hostility to the Protestants, and for 
many years v r as Rome’s ablest champion in Poland. 
His writings of this period abound in the same viru- 
lence and scurrility which characterize his works against 
Rome. He died in the second half of the IGth century. 
The life of this extraordinary individual is one of the 
most striking proofs that the highest talent, destitute 
of principle, is unable to produce anything that is really 
great or good. The principal cause of popular discon- 
tent with Rome in Poland, and the principal promoter 
of Protestant liberty, he betrayed by the fickleness of 
his character and the versatility of his opinions the 
high vocation to which his great talents and bold char- 
acter seemed to entitle him. lie might have been the 
founder of Protestantism in Poland, lie died an abject 
slave to popish error and superstition, and left his coun- 
try in darkness and slavery, instead of securing for it 
religious and civil freedom. See Krasinski, Hist, of the 
Ref. in Poland, i, 179-198. (J. II. W.) 

Osai'as (’£2<ramc,Vulg. omits), a Grrecized form (1 
Esdr. viii, 48) of the name Jesiiaiaii (Ezra viii, 19). 

O Sapientia ! ( 0 Wisdom!} These are the open- 
ing words of the first of a series of anthems, one of 
v'hich v'as sung with the Magnificat every evening, in 
the Church of England, before the Reformation, for the 
eight days preceding Christmas -eve; that sung on 
Dec. 17 beginning “O Sapientia!” The scries is here 
given in an English translation : 

“Dec. 17. 0 Sajnentia ! O Wisdom ! which earnest out 
of the mouth of the Most High, reaching from one end to 
the other, mightily and sv'eetly ordering all things, come 
and teach us the way of understanding. 

“Dee. 18. O Adonai! O Lord and Ruler of the house 
of Israel, who appeared to Moses in a flame of fire in the 
bush, and gavest him the hnv iu Sinai, come and deliver 
us with an outstretched arm. 

“ Dee. 10. 0 Radix Jesse ! O Root of Jesse, which stand- 
est for an ensign of the people, at whom kings shall shut 
their months, thou to whom the Gentiles shall seek, come 
and deliver us now ; tarry not. 

“Dec. ‘20. O Claris David! O Key of David, and Scep- 
tre of the house of Israel, thou that openest, and no man 
shntteth ; and shnttest, and no man openeth; come and 
bring the prisoner out of the prison-house, and him that 
sitteth in darkness and in the shadow of death. 

“Dec. 21. O Orievs! O Day-Spring, brightness of the 
everlasting light, and Suu of Righteousness, come and 
enlighten them that sit in darkness, and iu the shadow 
of death. 
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“Dec. 22. 0 Rex Gentium! O King and Desire of all 
nations, thou Corner-Stone tvho hast made both one, 
come and save man whom thon formedst from the clay. 

“ Dec. 23. O Emmanuel! O Emmanuel, our King and 
Lawgiver, Hope of the Geutiles and their Saviour, come 
and save us, O Lord our God.” 

— Staunton, Ecclcs. Diet. s. v. 

Osbaldistan, Richard, an English prelate of 
note, was born near the opening of the IStli century. 
He was educated at Oxford, and, even after entering 
the Church, taught for a while. He was at one time 
master of Westminster School. While in this position 
he was found to entertain contempt for high ecclesias- 
tical authorities (see Perry, Ch. Hist, i, 536, 537), and he 
was obliged to flee from the country. Later we find 
Osbaldistan in the deanery of York, and in 1747 he was 
elevated to the bishopric of Carlisle, from which he was 
transferred to London in 1762. lie died in 1764. He 
published several Sermons (Lond. 1723, 1748, 1752). 

Osband, Gideon, a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was born near the opening of this 
century. Of his early history we have but little at our 
command, lie entered the Genesee Conference in 1842 
or 1843, and for twelve years successfully labored for 
the Christian cause. “ He accomplished,” says the rec- 
ord, “more for his sin-periled race and the glory of 
God than some men have in half a century.” He died 
at Macedon Centre, N. Y., June 7, 1855. See Conable, 
Hist, of the Genesee Conference (N. Y. 1876, 8vo), p. 550, 
551. 

Osbern(e) of Canterbury, an English divine of 
the Anglo-Norman period, flourished near the close of 
the 11th century, lie died in 1100. He is the author 
of a life of St. Dunstan, published in Wharton’s Anglia 
Sacra (1691, fob), and is supposed to have left other 
writings. Sec Wright, Biog. Brit. Literaria (Anglo- 
Norman period), p. 26 sq. 

Osbern(e) of Gloucester, another English di- 
vine of the Anglo-Norman period, flourished near the 
middle of the 12th century. He was the author of a 
Commentary on the Pentateuch , in the form of dialogues ; 
also a Commentary on the Book of Judges , and four 
treatises On the Incarnation , Nativity, Passion, and Res- 
urrection of Christ, but none of these works have ever 
been printed. See Wright, Biog. Brit. Literaria (An- 
glo-Norman period), p. 158 sq. 

Osborn, Cliauncey, a Presbyterian minister, was 
born ill Berkshire, Tioga County, N. Y., Ang. 1, 1811. 
He was educated in Western Reserve College, Hudson, 
Ohio; studied divinity in the theological seminary of 
Hudson, Ohio; was licensed by Portage Presbytery, 
and ordained pastor of the Church in Farmington, Ohio, 
in 1842. He labored successively at Grand Blanc, 
Brighton, Byron, Livonia, and Dearbornsville — all in 
the state of Michigan. He died Nov. 30, 1866. Mr. 
Osborn was a diligent and faithful home missionary, 
singularly punctual and systematic in his studies and 
habits, and never wearying in his labor of love. See 
Wilson, Presb. Hist. Almanac, 1868, p. 222. (J. L. S.) 

Osborn, Jeremiah, a Presbyterian minister, was 
born in Lenox, Mass., in 1779. He studied theology 
under l)r. Perkins, and was one of the pioneer ministers 
of Tioga County, N. Y. He was ordained and installed 
pastor of the Presbyterian Church in Berkshire, N. Y., 
in 1806; preached in that place until 1820, when he re- 
moved to Candor, in the same county. Here his labors 
were indefatigable. Oftentimes he was known to start 
out on a pastoral visitation in the morning, visit from 
house to house through the day, conduct an evening 
meeting, and return to his home, not having taken any 
meal since he left in the morning. He became prema- 
turely old, and was obliged to retire from the active 
ministry. In 1836 he removed to Ohio, and in 1839, 
while on a journey to Massachusetts to visit his mother, 
he died suddenly. Mr. Osborn was a man of grave and 
dignified deportment, bis manner in the pulpit being of 


this type, and bis sermons being always impressed with 
solemnity. Sec Wilson, Presb. Hist. Almanac, 1868, p. 
222. (J. L. S.) 

Osborn, Samuel, a Congregational minister, of 
Irish birth, came to this country near the opening of last 
century, and was minister at Eastham, Mass., from 1718 
to 1736, when he was obliged to retire because of his 
leaning to Arminianism. lie then taught school for 
some ten years in the city of Boston, and died about 
1785, aged about ninety-five years. He published his 
case and complaint in 1743. 

Osborn, Theron, a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was born at Atnenia, N. Y., in 1796; 
was converted about 1814, joined the New York Con- 
ference in 1826, and died at Marlborough, N. Y., Aug. 12, 
1852. He was a faithful and useful minister, of deep 
piety, beautifid virtue, moderate gifts, and considerable 
usefulness. See Minutes of Conferences , v, 190; Smith, 
Sacred Memories, p. 46 sq. 

Osborne, Ethan, an American Presbyterian min- 
ister, was bom at Litchfield, Conn., Aug. 21, 1758. When 
just ready for school the Revolutionary War broke out, 
and he entered the army in defence of the American 
cause. After the war he studied for the ministry, and 
was licensed when twenty-seven years old; and from 
December, 1798, to 1844 was settled as pastor over the 
Old Stone Church at Fairfield, N. J. He died there 
May 1, 1858. 

Osborne, Michael, a Presbyterian minister, was 
born in Essex County, N. J., March 21, 1796. His early 
educational advantages were limited; he studied the- 
ology in the Princeton Seminary, N. J. ; was licensed to 
preach Oct. 10, 1822, and ordained in 1825. He labor- 
ed successively in Savannah, Ga. ; Woodbridge, N. J. ; 
Charlotte C. II., Ya. ; Newbern and Raleigh, N. C. ; 
Briery and Cub Creek, Ya., and. Farm ville, Ya., at which 
latter place he died, July 3, 1863. Mr. Osborne was a 
man of excellent understanding, sound and logical judg- 
ment, quick and accurate perception. II is preaching 
was of the highest order of excellence, being character- 
ized by deep feeling and enthusiasm. See Wilson, 
Presb. Hist. Almanac, 1866, p. 361. (J. L. S.) 

Osborne, Lord Sydney Godolphin, an Eng- 
lish divine and philanthropist, was born Eeb. 5, 1808, 
and graduated at Oxford in 1830. He became rector 
of Stoke Pogis, and in 1811 at Durweston, Dorsetshire. 
He died in 1873. Lord Osborne published Scutari and 
its Hospitals (1855), which he visited and aided in im- 
proving, and many brief essays for the promotion of 
various charities, as well as work of a strictly secular 
character. 

Oscar I, King of Sweden and Norway, deserves 
a place here on account of his varied philanthropic 
labors, lie was born at Paris July 4, 179*9, and was 
the sou of the French general Bernadotte. He came 
to the throne in 1844, and was then already noted as an 
author and a man of rare culture. lie had renounced 
Romanism, and became an adherent to the Lutheran 
creed. As a monarch, he exerted himself in favor of 
religious and temperance reforms, and the improvement 
of the social condition of women. He resigned the 
ro\\*il authority in 1857, and died in 1859. Among his 
publications is a work On Penal Laics and Establish- 
ments (1851). 

Oschophoria (6<xxo0opia, branch-bearing ), a fes- 
tival among the ancient Greeks, celebrated, as some 
writers allege, in honor of Athene and Dionysus, while 
others maintain it to have been kept in honor of Di- 
onysus and Ariadne. It was instituted by Theseus, 
or, according to some, by the Phoenicians. On the oc- 
casion of this festival, which was evidently connected 
with the vintage, two boys, earn ing vine branches in 
their hands, went in ranks, playing, from the temple of 
Dionysus to tjie sanctuary of Pallas. See Gardner, 
Faiths of the World, vol. ii, s. v. 
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Oscultatorium ( object to be kissed ), viz. pads ad 
Missarn (of peace for the Mass); the “pax” for the 
holy kiss, as used in the ancient Church. It was a 
piece of wood or metal, with a picture of our Saviour, 
the blessed Virgin, or the like, painted or embossed 
upon it. This was kissed by the priest during the 
celebration of mass, and afterwards handed to the 
people for the same purpose; a custom which probably 
originated in the ancient kiss of charity, which was 
practiced by the Christians at the service of the Eucha- 
rist. — Palmer, Orig. Liturg. ii, 102. Sec also Pax. 

Ose'a ( Osee , 2 Esdr. xii, 40), Ose'as (Osee, 2 Esdr. 
i, 39), Osee' (’G age, Rom. ix, 25), less correct modes 
of Anglicizing the name of the prophet IIosea (q. v.). 

Osgood, David, D.D., a noted Congregational 
minister, w r as born at Andover, Mass., Oct. 14, 1747. 
and was educated at Harvard College, class of 1771. 
He studied theology at Andover, of which one of his 
ancestors was a founder, and was ordained to the min- 
istry Sept. 14, 1774. He settled as pastor of Med- 
ford, where he continued nearly fifty years, and became 
a distinguished preacher. He was a zealous Federalist, 
and one of his sermons in 1794, upon Genet’s appeal to 
the people against the government, attracted great at- 
tention, and rapidly passed through many editions. His 
election sermon in 1809 was the most celebrated of his 
discourses. He was a thorough Calvinist, “ a truly good 
and great man, and an earnest and fearless preacher.” 
A volume of his Sermons was published at Boston in 
1824. See Sprague, A nnals of the A mer. Puljrit ; Drake, 
Diet. A mer. Biogr. s. v. 

Osgood, Thaddeus, an American minister, noted 
as a philanthropist, was born at Methuen, Mass., Oct. 
24, 1775, and was educated at Dartmouth College, class 
of 1803. He studied divinity with Drs. Lothrop and 
Emmons, and was ordained about 1806; was stated 
supply in Southbury, Conn. ; and was a missionary in 
New York and Canada. He organized the first Church 
in Buffalo, N. Y., and many others; in 1812 he collected 
$9000 in England for a school in Quebec, and gathered 
there 200 boys in a Sabbath-school; went again to 
England in 1825, and collected $5000 for a society to 
promote education and industry; in 1837 formed an- 
other society in Canada to supply Bibles for seamen 
and emigrants ; was many years a distributer of tracts 
and founder of Sabbath-schools; went a third time to 
England for benevolent objects; and closed his useful 
life at Glasgow, in Scotland, Jan. 19, 1852. See Drake, 
Diet. A mer. Biogr. s. v. 

Oshe'a (Heb. Iloshe'a , i- w3“i!“T ; Sept. Avar) ; Vnlg. 
Osee'), another form (Numb, xiii, 8) of the name of 
Joshua (q. v.), the son of Nun. 

Oshima (i. e. big island) is a Japanese island, some- 
times called Vries, or Barneveld's Island. It is about 
eight miles long and five wide, and there are many 
villages with considerable population on it. But as 
the inhabitants of Oshima are principally Japanese, we 
refer to the art. Japan. 

Osiander, Andreas (1), a distinguished German 
theologian of the Reformation period, and a disciple of 
Luther, was born at Giinzenhauscn, in Bavaria, Dec. 19, 
1498. Ilis father was a blacksmith, called Ilosemann , 
out of which name his son, after the fashion of his 
time, manufactured the classic-sounding name Osiander. 
Andreas studied successively at Leipsic, Altcnburg, and 
Ingolstadt, and acquired great proficiency in the dead 
languages, particularly in Hebrew, as also in theology, 
mathematics, and even in medicine. After completing 
his studies, he was made teacher of theology in an Au- 
gustinian convent at Nuremberg, but in 1522 accepted 
the principles of the Reformation, and became an evan- 
gelical preacher in one of the churches of that city. He 
labored with marked success for the Reformation, fre- 
quently defending it in public conferences against the 
Roman Catholic clergy. His eloquence gained him 
VII.— G g 


great reputation, and he was soon looked upon as one 
of the principal followers of Luther. Gieseler speaks 
of Osiander as at this time “the highly endowed Re- 
former of Nuremberg” ( Eccles . Hist, iv, 469 sq.). In 1 529 
he was sent to the Conference of Marburg, whose object 
was to reconcile the Lutheran and Swiss theologians, 
principally on the doctrine of the Eucharist. Osiander 
seems to have sided on that point most consistently with 
Luther against Zwingli, but on the doctrine of justifica- 
tion he held some peculiar views, yet they did not differ 
enough from those of the Lutherans to make him break 
from them. In 1539 he was one of the Protestant the- 
ologians who appeared before the Diet of Augsburg to 
advocate the cause of the Reformation. He took an ac- 
tive part in the proceedings which resulted in the draw- 
ing up of the Confession of Augsbnrg. In 1546 he at- 
tended at the conference in Smalcald (q. v.). But 
upon the publication of the Interim (May 15, 1548) 
Osiander felt that he could no longer stay at Nurem- 
berg, and he retired, after twenty-seven years of success- 
ful Reformatory labors there, in 1549, to the court of duke 
Albert of Prussia, who had formerly been much pleased 
with his preaching. It is said that he expected to be 
called to England, but that Cranmer refrained from in- 
viting him on account of his combative tendencies. Al- 
bert, however, offered him the professorship of theology 
in the newly organized University of Konigsberg. Osi- 
ander accepted this position, as it allowed him full 
scope for the spread of his doctrinal views. These were 
somewhat peculiar, and differed from those of the other 
Reformers, particularly on the question of justification. 
In opposition to the external view of justification by 
faith alone, as they taught it, Osiander insisted that 
“faith is the medium of the indwelling of Christ in the 
human soul.” This form of statement he proved from 
Luther’s -writings was authorized, but he used it, in dis- 
tinction from Luther, to describe living faith as appro- 
priating Christ, and thus developed the view in a mode 
akin to that of the German mystics of the 14th century. 
The principal fault in Osiandcr’s doctrine was, especially, 
the unwarrantable stress he laid upon his peculiar shape 
of the dogma, constituting justification and redemption 
as only one act . His doctrine seems to have amounted 
to the following propositions : 1. That Christ, considered 
in his human nature only, could not by his obedience to 
the divine law obtain justification and pardon for sin- 
ners ; neither can we be justified before God by embrac- 
ing and applying to ourselves, through faith, the right- 
eousness and obedience of the man Christ. It is only 
through that eternal and essential righteousness which 
dwells in Christ considered as God, and which resides in 
his divine nature united to the human, that mankind 
can obtain complete justification. 2. That a man be- 
comes partaker of this divine righteousness by faith, 
since it is in consequence of this uniting principle that 
Christ dwells in the heart of man with his divine right- 
eousness. Now, wherever this divine righteousness 
dwells, there God can behold no sin ; therefore, when it 
is present with Christ in the hearts of the regenerate, 
they are, on its own account, considered by the Deity as 
righteous, although they be sinners. Moreover, this 
divine and justifying righteousness of Christ excites the 
faithful to the pursuit of holiness and to the practice 
of virtue. Osiander indeed maintained that what was 
called justification by orthodox theologians should be 
more properly designated redemption (illustrated by the 
case of a Moor ransomed from slavery). In his opinion 
the signification of dticai ovv is to “ make just ;” it is only 
by metonymy that it can mean “to pronounce a person 
just” (comp. Planck, iv, 249 sq. ; Tholnck’s Anzeiger , 
1833, No. 54, 55 ; Schenkcl, ii, 355). He was opposed by 
Francis Staphvlus, Merlin, and others. (On Osiander’s 
doctrine in its earliest form [after 1524], sec Heberle in 
the Studien u. Kritiken , 1844; it is further developed 
in the two disputations which he held, A.D. 1549 and 
1650, in his treatise De unico Mediatore^lbbl, and in va- 
rious sermons.) Says Baur, in his Dogmengesch . p. 332 : 
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“ Justification, according to Osiander, is the mystical 
union of man with Christ as the absolute principle of 
righteousness. . . . The believer is so embodied in 
Christ that in this living concrete unity he is flesh of 
his flesh, and bone of his bone. . . . The Formula Con- 
cordia is incorrect in representing his doctrine as ex- 
cluding the human nature of Christ from the work of 
redemption.” As Osiander considered justification, it is 
evidently not to be understood as a judicial act of God, 
as it was held by the Reformers, who all adopted on this 
point the theory of Anselm, but as something subjective, 
as a communication of an innerjustice operating directly 
upon conscience. This doctrine was never violently at- 
tacked by the Lutherans, though they were opposed to 
it. so long as Luther’s magnanimous spirit was able to 
restrain in the new Church all controversies which did 
not seem to him to be indispensable for preserving the 
purity of truths leading to salvation. While at Nu- 
remberg Osiander therefore escaped violent opposition, 
but when established at Konigsberg, so much farther 
removed from the personal influence of his own devoted 
friends, and the great Reformer himself no longer on 
earth to stay the strife, the jealousy of competitors, the 
newness of Osiander’s views, joined to a certain freedom 
— much removed, however, from immorality — of man- 
ners, created many enemies, and involved him in bitter 
controversies, which commenced with his first disputa- 
tions, De lege et Evangelio (1549), De Justificatione 
(1550). The strife was for a while subdued by the au- 
thorities, who favored Osiander and exiled his oppo- 
nents, but broke out with renewed violence when he 
published in Latin and in German his Confession, enti- 
tled in the former De unico mediatore Jes. Chr. et justifi- 
catione jidei Confessio A. Osiandri (Regiom. Oct. 1551, 
4to),or in German Bekenntniss v.d. einigen M if tier Jes. 
Christ, u. r. d. Rechtfertigung (1551; 2d ed. 1 552). Osian- 
der by this publication simply inflamed the strife, be- 
cause he here treated his opponents with arrogance and 
harshness. Mbrlin (q. v.), who had been made pastor 
at Konigsberg in September of this year, tried in vain 
to adjust the controversy; and when all seemed lost 
for Osiander, his devoted friend the duke called for 
a judgment from the theologians of all the German 
estates of the Augsburg Confession. The Wiirtemberg 
judgment alone tried to vindicate the essential agree- 
ment of Osiander with Lutheranism, and this only the 
duke presented, but failed, nevertheless, to bring about 
a peaceful settlement. Osiander was finally, on account 
of his heretical views, called before the Synod of Wit- 
tenberg, but it declined to inderdict him ; and before he 
could be the subject of further controversy he died, at 
Konigsberg, Oct. 17, 1552. 1 1 is faithful adherents, who 

continued the controversy after his death, are called 
Osiandrians (see below). 

Osiander was well versed in mathematics, astronomy, 
and physics, lie was very eloquent, but he had all the 
coarseness of his age ; he overwhelmed his adversaries 
with insults, unbecoming jokes, and cynical jests. His 
works were numerous, but are now altogether forgotten; 
the most important are, Conjectura de ultimis temporibus 
ac de fine mundi (Nuremb. 1544, 4to) : — Harmonies evan- 
gelica, libri iv, Grace et Latine (Basle, 1537, fob; ibid. 
15G1, Greek and Latin; Paris, Robert Esticnne, 1545, 
Latin only; translated into German bv J. Schweinzer, 
Frankfort, 1540, 8vo). This is the first Protestant liar- 
many, but it is worthless because Osiander labored under 
the new and erroneous opinion that the four Gospels, 
instead of being a narration of the same events, were an 
account of four different periods, chronologically follow- 
ing each other, and that the similitude of events was 
the result of a similarity of circumstances : — Diblia sacra, 
qua prater antiqua Latina rersionis necessariam emenda - 
tionem , et dijficiliorum locorum succinetam explicationem, 
multas insuper ufilissimas observationes , eontinet (Tubing. 
1G00, fol. ; four times reprinted). Osiander was the first 
to publish Copernicus’s Astronomy, to which he wrote a 
preface (Nuremb. 1543, 4to). See, besides the works 


already referred to, Adam, Vita theologorum Germano - 
rum ; Teissier, Elogcs des hommes savants, i, 110, 111 ; 
J (ichor, Allg. Gelehrten-Lexikon ; Musee des Protestants 
cclebres ; IMoerlinos, Ilistoriu Osiandris ; Wigandus, De 
Osiandrismo (1583, 4 to) ; Wilken, A nd. Osiander'' s Leben, 
Lehre u. Schriften (Strasburg, 1844, 8vo); Lehnerdt, 
De Andr. Osiandro (Konigsb. 1837, 8vo); Leben und 
ausgewdhlte Schriften der Vdter und Begrunder der Lu- 
therischen Kirche, by Hartmann, Moller, Schmidt, etc., 
vol. v; INI oiler, Andreas Osiander, Leben und ausgewdhlte 
Schriften (Elbcrfeld, 18G9, 8vo); Baur, Lehre v.d. Ver- 
sohnung. p. 329 ; A eta Osiandristica (Regiom. 1553, 4to) ; 
Joach. Morlin, Ilistoria (1554); Arnold, Unpart. Kirchen- 
u. Ketzerhistorie, II, vol. xvi, e. 24 ; Walch, Religions - 
streit. d. Evang.-Luth . Kirchen (1733, 1739); Schrbckh, 
Kirchengesch. seit d. Reform, iv, 572 sq. ; Planck, Gesch. 
d. protestant ischen Lehrbegrijfs , vol. iv, v, vi; Baur, Dis- 
quisitio in A . Osiandri de justificatione doctrinam (Tu- 
bingen, 1831); Horner, Entwickelungsgesch, v. d. Person 
Christi (2d ed. 1854, p. 57G-591) ; Farrar, Grit. Hist, of 
Free Thought; Buchanan, Doct. of Justification; Gass, 
Gesch. der protest. Dogmatik, i, 61 sq. ; Held, De opere 
Jesu Christi salutari, quid M. Lutherus senserit demon- 
stratur (Gott. 18G0) ; Frank, Adeccles. de sat if. Christi 
doctrinam, quid redimaverit ex life Osiandrian. (Erl. 
1858) ; Grau, De Andr. Osiandri Doctrina Commentatio 
(I860); Neander, Hist, of Christian Dogmas; Gieseler, 
Eccles. Hist, ii, 4G9-481 ; Hardwick, Hist, of Doctrines, 
ii, 28G sq. ; Bullet. Theol. Jan. 18G7, p. 23; Jahrb. 
Deutscher Theol. 1857. (J. II. W.) 

Osiander, Andreas (2), called the Younger, son 
of Lucas the Elder, was born at Blaubenern, WUrtem- 
berg, Way G, 15G2. He became, in 1587, pastor at 
Guglingen ; preacher to the duke of Wiirtemberg in 
1590; general superintendent in 1588; and, finally, 
chancellor of the University of Tubingen in 1G05. Osi- 
ander died in 1 G 1 7. lie left sermons, essays, and theo- 
logical treatises, the best-known of which is Papa non 
papa, hoc est,papa et papicolarum de pracipuis Chris- 
tiana jidei partibus Lutherana confessio (Tubing. 1599, 
8vo; Frankf. 1G10, 12mo). — lloefer, Four. Biog. Gene- 
rale. (J. N. P.) 

Osiander, Johann Adam (1), a distinguished 
German Protestant writer, was born at Yaihingen, in 
Wurtemberg, Dec. 3, 162G. He became, in 1GS0, chan- 
cellor of the University of Tubingen, and died there 
Oct. 2G, 1G97. Among his theological works we note, 
Commentarius in Pentateachum (Tubing. 1G7G-78, 5 vols. 
fob), which was until the close of the last century con- 
sidered one of the best commentaries on the Pentateuch : 
— In Josnem (ibid. 1G81, fob) : — In Judices (ibid. 1G82, 
fob): — In librum Ruth (ibid. 1G82, fob):— In primum et 
secundum librum Samuelis (Stuttg. 1G87, fob): — Trac- 
tatus theologicus de magia (Tubing. 1GS7, Svo) : — Pri- 
mitive evam/tlica, sen dispositiones in Evangelia domini- 
calia et festivulia (ibid. 1GG5-1G91, 14 pts. 4to) : — De 
azylis Hebraorum, Gentilium et Christianorum (ibid. 
1G73, 4to). Gronovius inserted in the fourth volume of 
his Thesaurus antiquitatum Gracarum the part of this 
treatise which refers to the places of refuge among the 
Greeks and Romans. See Jocher, A llg. Gelehrtcn-Lex. ; 
lloefer, Xouv. Biog. Gencrule, xxxviii, 905. (J. N. P.) 

Osiander, Johann Adam (2), a German philol- 
ogist and theologian, son of the preceding, was born at 
Tubingen in 1701. lie became professor of Greek in 
the university of that city, and died there Nov. 20, 175G. 
lie wrote a number of essays on questions of philology, 
literature, and philosophy. The best -known among 
them is entitled De immortalitate animat rational#, ex 
lit mine rationis probabili (Tubing. 1732, 4to). See J. G. 
Walcliius, Bibl. theol. selecta; lloefer, Xouv. Biog. Gene- 
rale, xxxviii, 90G. (J. N. P.) 

Osiander, Lucas (1), called the Elder, son of 
Andreas Osiander (1), was born at Nuremburg Dec. 1G, 
1534. lie accompanied his father to Konigsberg, and 
was educated at that high school. Upon the com pie- 
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tion of his studies he went to Suabia, and was made 
deacon at Goppingcn in 1555, and two years later spe- 
cial superintendent at FJaubeuern; in 1560 he passed 
with the same title to Stuttgard, where he was appoint- 
ed court preacher in 1567 ; and finally in 1593 he was 
appointed prelate of Adelberg. Here his violent de- 
nunciation of the Jews, who were protected by the duke 
from motives of policy, caused him to be ejected about 
1596, and he withdrew to Esslingen ; in this city he 
preached for about a year without any salary ; but he 
finally returned to Stuttgard, and there was made general 
superintendent of the churches of Wiirtemberg. lie 
died Sept. 7, 1604. His activity was as remarkable as 
his erudition. lie had taken part in the conferences of 
Maulbronn in 1564, and also in 1576, when he assisted in 
framing the so-called Formula of Maulbronn ; also in the 
conferences of Mompelgard in 1586, and of Regensburg 
in 1594. In 1584 he had taken an active partin oppos- 
ing the persecutions directed against the Anabaptists. 
He w’rote against Sturm in defence of the Formula of 
Concord ; against Mcntzer on the human nature of 
Christ ; against Huber on the doctrine of election ; 
against the Reformed theologians on the controverted 
points ; against the Jesuits, etc. He even published a 
treatise against Mohammedanism. Osiander’s principal 
works are, Epitomes histories ecclesiasticce centuries xv 
(ex Historia Magdeburgica) (Tub. 1607, 3 vols. 4to) : 
— Enchiridion controversiarum , quee Augustance Confes - 
sionis theologis cum A nabaptistis intercedunt (Witeb. 
1614, sm. 8vo): — Enchiridion controversiarum , quas 
Augustance Confessionis theologi habent cum Calvinianis 
(ibid. 1614, sm. 8vo) : — Enchiridion controversiarum re- 
ligionis , quce hodie inter A vgu stance Confessionis theologos 
et pontijicios habentur (ibid. 1615, sm. 8vo) : — Biblia 
Lat. ad fontes Ilebraici textus emendate t, cum brevi et 
perspicua expositione Lucce Osiandri inversis locis theo- 
logicis (1574-1586, 7 vols. 4to; 13th ed. 1635; it was 
also translated into German by David Forster [Stuttg. 
1609], and passed through many editions): — Institu- 
tions Christianas Religionis ; Postella Evangeliorum ; 
De ratione concionandi (Tub. 1582, 8vo; twice reprint- 
ed) : — A dmonitio de studiis Verbi divini ministrorum 
privatis rede instituendis (ibid. 1691, 8vo). See Joelier, 
A Jig. Gelehr.-Lexikon ; J. G. Walch, Biblioth. theologica 
selecta; Neandcr, Hist. Christian Dogmas; Frisch! inns, 
Memoria Theol. Wiirtcmb. i, 146 sq. ; Schrbckh, Kir- 
chengesch. s. d. Ref. iv, 428, 468, 671 ; Fuhrmann, I land- 
wort erb. der Kirchengesch. s. v. (J. H. \V.) 

Osiander, Lucas (2), called tiik Younger, son 
of the preceding and brother of Andreas the Younger, 
w'as born at Stuttgard, May 6, 1571. lie became pro- 
fessor of theology at Tubingen in 1619, and died there 
Aug. 10, 1638. He was much given to controversy, and 
wrote against the Jesuits, the Reformed Church, the 
Anabaptists, the Schwenckfeldiaus, etc., and was accused 
of having started the difficulties -which divided the 
theologians of Tubingen and those of Giessen on the 
doctrine of the self-abasement of Christ. His immoder- 
ate attacks against J. Arnd’s Wahre Christenthum, in 
1623, led him into very disagreeable disputes. lie 
wrote sermons and numerous theological works, mostly 
polemical. See Jocher , Ally. Gelehr.-Lexikon ; Iloefer, 
Nouv. Biog. Generate , xxxviii, 905. (J. N. P.) 

Osiandrians is the name of a body of Lutheran 
theologians w’ho adhered to the doctrines of Andreas 
Osiander (q. v.) concerning the redemptive character of 
Christ by virtue of his divine nature alone. Osiander 
was opposed by Melancthon and others, but principally 
by Stancarus (q. v.), professor of Hebrew' at Kbuigsberg, 
who adopted the opposite extreme, that Christ’s divine 
nature had no concern in the satisfaction he made, and 
that the mediation between God and man belonged to 
Jesus, considered in his human nature only. After the 
death of Osiander the strife was continued by his disci- 
ples. They were at first upheld by Osiander’s former 
protector, the duke; but in 1554 a council condemned 


their doctrines, and demanded that all Osiandrians should 
abjure their heresies. They protested, and were for the 
greater part obliged to leave the country. Osiander’s 
son-iu-law, the court preacher Johann Funck, was com- 
pelled to recant by the synod of 1556, but aftenvards 
returned to his errors; he became also connected with 
political troubles, and paid the penalty of his heresy with 
his life. See Funck. After this the party soon lost all 
importance, and the troubles ended. Morlin, the leader 
of the orthodox party, w'ho had been exiled from Ko- 
nigsberg, was recalled and made bishop, and framed a 
new confession of faith denouncing the Osiandrian her- 
esy. The confession, in order that it should not be 
considered a new formula, but only a reassertion of the 
old, was called Repetitio corporis doctrines Christianas ; 
this name was afterwards changed, however, to Corpus 
Doctrines Prutenicum (in 1567), and all the Osiandrians 
w'ere banished from Prussia, after which they soon be- 
came extinct. See references in the art. Osiander. 
In recent times the Osiandrian view of justification has 
been espoused by Dr. John Forbes in his Analytical 
Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans (Edinb. 1868, 
8vo). See Brit, and For . Evany. Rev. Oct. 1868, art. ii. 
(J. II. W.) 

Osiris, according to others, Asiris, or Hysiris 
{Many-eyed), a celebrated Egyptian deity, whose w'orship 
w T as universal throughout Egypt. This name appears in 
the hieroglyphic texts as early as the 4th dynasty, and 
is expressed by a throne and an eye ; at a later period, 
that of the 19th, a palanquin is substituted for a throne ; 
and under the Romans, the pupil of the eye for the eye 
itself. Osiris does not indeed appear to have been uni- 
versally honored till the time of the 11th and 12th dy- 
nasties, or about 1800 B.C., when Abvdos, which w r as re- 
puted to be his burial-place, rose into importance. In the 
monuments of this age he is called “great god, eternal 
ruler, dwelling in the west, and lord of Abut” or Abydos. 
Even at the most remote period individuals after death 
w'ere supposed to become an Osiris; and all the prayers 
and ceremonies performed or addressed to them w ere, in 
this character, referring to their future life and resurrec- 
tion. At the time of the 18th dynasty this title of Osi- 
ris w r as prefixed to their names, and continued to be so 
till the time of the Romans and the fall of paganism. 

The Greek and Roman writers greatly differ in their 
opinions concerning this celebrated god, but they all 
agree that, as king of Egypt, he took particular care to 
civilize his subjects, to polish their morals, to give them 
good and salutary law's, and to teach them agriculture. 
After he had accomplished a reform at home, Osiris re- 
solved to go and spread cultivation in the other parts of 
the earth. He left his kingdom to the care of his wife 
Isis, and of her faithful minister Hermes or Mercury. 
The command of his troops at home w r as left to the trust 
of Hercules, a warlike officer. In this expedition Osiris 
w*as accompanied by his brother Apollo, and by Anubis, 
Maccdo, and Pan. Ills march W'as through ./Ethiopia, 
where his army w'as increased by the addition of the 
Satyrs, a hairy race of monsters, who made dancing and 
playing on musical instruments their chief study. He 
afterwards passed through Arabia, and visited the great- 
est part of the kingdoms of Asia and Europe, where he 
enlightened the minds of men by introducing among 
them the w'orship of the gods, and a reverence for the 
wisdom of a supreme being. At his return home Osiris 
found the minds of his subjects roused and agitated. 
His brother Tvphon had raised seditions, and endeav- 
ored to make himself popular. Osiris, whose sentiments 
w'ere always of the most pacific nature, endeavored to 
convince his brother of his ill conduct, but he fell a sac- 
rifice to the attempt. Tvphon murdered him in a secret 
apartment, and cut his body to pieces, which w'ere di- 
vided among the associates of his guilt. This cruelty 
incensed Isis; she revenged her husband’s death, and, 
with her son Orus, she defeated Tvphon and the parti- 
sans of his conspirac}'. She recovered the mangled 
pieces of her husband’s body, the genitals excepted, 
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which the murderer had thrown into the sea; and to 
render him all the honor which his humanity deserved, 
she made as many statues of wax as there were mangled 
pieces of his body. Each statue contained a piece of 
the flesh of the dead monarch; and Isis, after she had 
summoned to her presence one by one the priests of all 
the different deities in her dominions, gave them each 
a statue, intimating that in doing so she had preferred 
them to all the other communities of Egypt, and she 
bound them by a solemn oath that they would keep se- 
cret that mark of her favor, and endeavor to show their 
sense of it by establishing a form of worship and paying 
divine homage to their prince. They were further di- 
rected to choose whatever animals they pleased to rep- 
resent the person and the divinity of Osiris, and they 
were enjoined to pay the greatest reverence to that rep- 
resentative of divinity, and to bury it when dead with 
the greatest solemnity. To render their establishment 
more popular, each sacerdotal body had a certain portion 
of land allotted to them to maintain them, and to defray 
the expenses which necessarily attended their sacrifices 
and ceremonial rites. That part of the body of Osiris 
which had not been recovered was treated with more 
particular attention by Isis, and she ordered that it 
should receive honors more solemn, and at the same 
time more mysterious than the other members. As Osi- 
ris had particularly instructed his subjects in cultivating 
the ground, the priests chose the ox to represent him, 
and paid the most superstitious veneration to that ani- 
mal. Osiris, according to the opinion of some mythol- 
ogists, is the same as the sun, and the adoration which 
is paid by different nations to an Anubis, a Bacchus, a 
Dionysus, a Jupiter, a Pan, etc., is the same as that 
which Osiris received in the Egyptian temples. Isis 
also after death received divine honors as well as her 
husband; and as the ox was the symbol of the sun, or 
Osiris, so the cow was the emblem of the moon, or Isis. 
Nothing can give a clearer idea of the power and great- 
ness of Osiris than this inscription, which has been 
found on some ancient monuments; “ Saturn , the young- 
est of all the gods , was my father ; I am Osiris, who con- 
ducted a large and numerous army as far as the deserts 
of India, and travelled over the greatest part of the world, 
and visited the streams of the Jster, and the remote shores 
of the ocean , diffusing benevolence to all the inhabitants 
of the earth” Osiris was generally represented with a 
cap on his head like a mitre, with two horns; he held 
a stick in his left hand, and in his right a whip with 
three thongs. Sometimes he appears with the head of 
a hawk, as that bird, by its quick and piercing eyes, is 
a proper emblem of the sun (Plutarch, In Isid. and Os. ; 
Herodotus, ii, 144; Diodorus, i; Ilomer, Od. xii, 323; 
yElian, De Anim. iii; Lucian, I)e Idea Syr.; Pliny, viii). 

In the Egyptian Ritual, or u Booh of the Dead,” and 
other inscriptions, Osiris is said to be the son of Seb or 
Saturn, and born of Nu or Rhea; to be the father of 
Horns by Isis, of Anubis, and of the four genii of the 
dead. Many mystic notions were connected with Osi- 
ris; he was sometimes thought to be the son of Ra, the 
Sun, or of Atum, the setting Sun, and the 13ennu or 
Phtenix; also to be uncreate, or self-engendered, and he 
is identified in some instances with the Sun or the Creator, 
and the Pluto or Judge of Hades. Osiris was horn on 
the first of the Epagomenae, or live additional days of 
the year. When born, Chronos or Saturn is said to have 
given him in charge to Pamyles; having become king 
of Egypt, he is stated to have civilized the Egyptians, 
and especially to have taught them agriculture, the 
culture of the vine, and the art of making beer; he af- 
terwards travelled over the earth, and conquered the 
people everywhere by his persuasion. During his ab- 
sence, his kingdom was confided to Isis, who guarded it 
strictly, and Set or Typhon, the brother of Osiris (who 
was born on the third of the Epagomeiue), was unable 
to revolt against him. Typhon had, however, persuad- 
ed seventy-two other persons, and Aso, the queen of 
^Ethiopia, to join him in a conspiracy ; and, having taken I 


the measure of Osiris, he had a chest made of the same 
dimensions, richly ornamented and carved, and produced 
it at a banquet, where he promised to give it to whom- 
soever it should fit ; and when all had lain down and 
tried it, and it suited none, Osiris at last laid himself 
down in it, and was immediately covered over by the 
conspirators, who placed the lid upon it, and fastened it 
with nails and molten lead. The chest was then hurled 
into the Nile, and floated down the Tanaitic mouth into 
the sea. This happened on the seventeenth of the mouth 
Athyr, in the twenty-eighth year of the reign or age of 
Osfris. Khem or Pan, and his attendant deities, discov- 
ered the loss of the god ; Isis immediately cut off a lock 
of hair and went into mourning, and proceeded in search 
of Anubis, the child of her sister Nephthys by Osiris; 
and, having found him, brought him up. The chest 
meanwhile floated to Ilyblos, and, lodging in a tamarisk, 
became enclosed in the tree, which was cut down by the 
king, and the trunk, containing the chest and the body 
of the god, was converted into a pillar to support the roof 
of the palace. The goddess proceeded to Byblos, and 
ingratiated herself with the queen’s women by plaiting 
their hair and imparting to it an ambrosial smell, so 
that the monarch, whose name was Melcarthus, and his 
wife, Saosis or Ncmanoun, invited her to court to take 
care of their own child. She endeavored to confer im- 
mortality upon him by placing him on a fire, and chang- 
ing herself into a swallow, flew around the pillar and 
bemoaned her fate. The queen became alarmed at the 
danger of her child ; Isis revealed herself, and asked for 
the pillar of tamarisk wood, which was given her. She 
then cut it open, and took out the chest, making great 
lamentations, and subsequently sailed for Egypt, with 
the eldest of the king’s sons. The goddess, intending to 
visit Ilorus, her son, at Buto, deposited the chest in an 
unfrequented spot; but Typhon discovered it by the 
light of the moon, tore it into fourteen pieces, and dis- 
tributed each to a norae or district. Isis recovered all 
by passing the marshes in a boat of papyrus ; all except 
the phallus, which had been eaten by the lepidotus, 
the phagrus, and oxyrhynchus fish. Subsequently a 
battle took place between Horus and Typhon or Set, 
which lasted three days, and ended by Typhon having 
fetters placed upon him. Isis, however, liberated Ty- 
phon, which so enraged Ilorus that he tore oft’ her dia- 
dem, but Teti or Thoth placed on her the head of a cow 
instead. Typhon finally accused Horus of illegitimacy ; 
but the question was decided between them by Teti or 
Thoth and the gods. From Osiris, after his death, and 
Isis sprung Ilarpocrates. Osiris seems to have been 
finally revived, and to have become the judge of the 
Karneter or Hades, presiding at the final judgment of 
souls in the hall of the two Truths, with the forty-two 
daunons who presided over the capital sins, and awarding 
to the soul its final destiny. Thoth or Hermes record- 
ed the judgment, and justified the deceased against his 
accusers, as he had formerly done for Osiris. 

Considerable diversity of opinion existed among the 
ancients themselves as to the meaning of the myth of 
Osiris, lie represented, according to Plutarch, the in- 
undation of the Nile; Isis, the irrigated land; Horus, 
the vapors; Buto, the marshes; Nephthys, the edge 
of the desert; Anubis, the barren soil; Typhon was the 
sea; the conspirators, the drought; the chest, the river’s 
banks. The Tanaitic branch was the one which over- 
flowed nnprofitably ; the twenty-eight years, the num- 
ber of cubits which the Nile rose at Elephantine; Ilar- 
pocrates, the first shootings of the corn. Such are the 
naturalistic interpretations of Plutarch; but there ap- 
pears in the myth the dnalistic principle of good and 
evil, represented by Osiris and Set or Typhon, or again 
paralleled by the contest of Ra or the Sun, and Apophis 
or Darkness. The difficulty of interpretation was in- 
creased from the form of Osiris having become blended 
or identified with that of other deities, especially Ptah- 
Socharis, the pigmy of Memphis, and the bull Ilapis or 
Apis, the avatar of Ptah. Osiris was the head of a 
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tetrad of deities, whose local worship was at Abydos, but 
who were the last repetition of the gods of the other 
nomes of Egypt, and who had assumed a heroic or mortal 
type. In form, Osiris is always represented swathed 
or mummied, in allusion to his embalmment; a net- 
work, suggestive of the net by which his remains were 
fished out of the Nile, covers this dress; on his head he 
wears the cap atf having at each side the feather of 
truth, of which he was the lord. This is placed on the 
horns of a goat. Ilis hands hold the crook and whip, to 
indicate his governing and directing power; and his 
feet are based on the cubit of truth ; a panther’s skin on 
a pole is often placed before him, and festoons of grapes 
hang over his shrine, connecting him with Dionysus. 
As the “good being,” or Onnophris the meek-hearted, 
the celestial or king of heaven, he wears the white or 
upper crown. Another and rarer type of him represents 
him as the Tat , or emblem of stability, wearing the 
crown of the two Truths upon his head. His worship, 
at a later time, was extended over Asia Minor, Greece, 
and Rome, and at an early age had penetrated into 
Phoenicia, traces of it being found on the coins of Malta 
and other places. lie became introduced along with 
the Isiac worship into Rome, and had votaries under the 
Roman empire. But the attacks of the philosophers, 
and the rise of Christianity, overthrew these exotic dei- 
ties, who were never popular with the more cultivated 
portion of the Roman world. See Prichard, Mythology, 
p. 208; Wilkinson, Man. and Cast, iv, 314; Bunsen, 
Egypt's Place , i, 414. 

Oski, Reuben (also called Ildschke ), a rabbi at 
Prague, where he died in 1G73, is the author of 

a manual for preachers, containing in alpha- 
betical order certain loci communes , compiled from dif- 
ferent authors, of which only the first part has been 
published (Prague, 16G0; Hamburg, 1712), while the 
second part is yet in MS. in the Oppenheimeriana : — 
Vvialj a Cabalistic Midrash on the 

Pentateuch, with large extracts from the Mekiltha, 
Pesikta, Zohar, and other Cabalistic works (Wilmers- 
dorf, 1681 ; Amsterd. 1700; Lemberg, 1860; Amsterd. 
1S70, fol.) ; which however must be distinguished from 
the of R. Simeon Cara (q. v.): — "Ol, 

an introduction to the subject of asceticism (Sulzbaeh, 
1684) : — and rn’j Cabalistic observations on the 

ritual for the Sabbath. See Fiirst, Bibl. Jud . i, 412 
sq. ; De Rossi, Dizionario storico deyli autori Ebrei , p. 
254 (Germ, transl. by Hamburger); Etheridge, Intro- 
duction to Ileb. Literature , p. 419; Zunz, Zur Geschichte 
u. Literatur, p. 402 ; Steinschneider, Jewish Literature , 
p. 223. (B. P.) 

Osmond or Osmund, St., an English prelate of 
the Ilth century, was son of the count of Seez, in Nor- 
mandy. He succeeded his father, and gave most of 
his goods to the clergy. In 1066 he followed William 
the Conqueror to England, and received from him the 
county of Dorset and the charge of lord chancellor. 
The king, judging him better fitted for the Church 
than for the management of temporal affairs, made him 
bishop of Salisbury about 1078. He died Dec. 3, 1099, 
and was canonized by pope Calixtus III in 1458. In 
order to render the manner in which divine service 
was conducted more uniform, he wrote a treatise of 
ecclesiastical forms, named sometimes Liber ordinalis , 
sometimes Consuetudinarium ecclesice, or again Horarice 
preces. This work, with some slight alterations, re- 
mained in use until the time of Henry VIII; was one 
of the most popular manuals for public devotion with 
the English clergy, and has principally contributed to 
hand down Osmond’s name to posterity. See Hist, litter, 
de la France; Butler, Lives of the Saints; Inett, Hist . 
Engl. Ch. I, xv, 4, n. 4; Chnrton, Early Engl. Ch. p. 291 ; 
Iloefer, Nour. Biog. Generate, xxxviii, 907 ; Hook, 
Eccles. Biog?\ s. v. ; Wright, Biog. Brit. Lit. (Anglo- 
Norman period) ; Collier, Eccles. Hist, (see Index in 
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s. v. 

Osorio, Francisco Meneees, a Spanish painter, 
was born at Seville in the latter part of the 17th cen- 
tury. He studied under Murillo, and became one of 
the most successful imitators of that artist. In concert 
with Juan Garzon, one of his fellow-disciples, he paint- 
ed several pictures in the churches and convents of 
Seville. In 1688 Osorio was chosen major-domo of 
the academy of that city, to which he presented his 
picture of the Conceptio n, which was greatly admired. 
At the death of Murillo, in 1685, he was emploj'ed to 
finish the works at Cadiz left incomplete by that mas- 
ter. He copied the works of Murillo to perfection, 
particularly liis pictures of children. Among his own 
works are, Elijah Fed in the Desert, in the church of 
San Martino at Madrid, and the picture of St. Catha- 
rine, in the Capuchin monastery at Cadiz — his finest 
production. Osorio died at Seville about 1700. See 
Spooner, Biog. Hist, of the Fine Ai'ts, vol. ii, s. v. 

Osorio (or Osorius), Geronimo (1), a learned 
Roman Catholic Portuguese divine, and an excellent 
writer, the descendant of an illustrious family, was 
born at Lisbon in 1506. Showing an extraordinary 
inclination for literature, he was sent, at thirteen, to 
the University of Salamanca, and there learned Greek 
and Latin, and studied the law. At nineteen he re- 
moved to Paris, to be instructed in Aristotle’s philos- 
ophy. From Paris he went to Bologna, where he de- 
voted himself to theology, learned Hebrew, and studied 
the Bible, in which he became so great a master that, 
on his return home, John III, king of Portugal, ap- 
pointed him professor of divinity at Coimbra. Taking 
priest’s orders, he was given the care of the church 
of Tavora by Dorn Lewis, infante of Portugal, and soon 
after the archdeaconry of Evora by cardinal Henry, 
archbishop of that province, and brother to king John ; 
and at last he was nominated to the bishopric of Sylves 
by Catharine of Austria, that king’s widow, who was 
regent of the kingdom during the minority of her 
grandson Sebastian. When this prince became of the 
proper age for the personal administration of his king- 
dom, he resolved upon an expedition against the 
Moors in Africa, much against the persuasions of Oso- 
rio, who thereupon, to avoid being an eye-witness of 
the calamities he dreaded, made various pretences to 
go to Rome. Here pope Gregory XIII gave Osorio 
many testimonies of his esteem ; but he had not been 
absent above a twelvemonth when the king called 
him home. Not long after this Sebastian was slain 
in a battle against the Moors, Aug. 4, 1578. During 
the tumults in Portugal which succeeded this fatal 
event Osorio labored incessantly to prevent the people 
i of his diocese from joining in them ; and failing in this 
effort, he laid it so deeply to heart that he died of grief, 
August, 1580. He is much commended for his piety 
and charity. He maintained several learned men in 
his palace, and at meals had some portion out of St. 
Bernard’s works read, after which all present were at 
liberty to propose any difficulties that occurred upon it. 
As a writer, Du Pin observes that his diction is easy 
and elegant, for which reason he is called the Cicero of 
Portugal, as being a great imitator of Cicero, both in 
style, choice of subjects, and manner of treating them. 
Ilis compositions are not intermixed with quotations, 
but consist of connected reasonings. He does not en- 
deavor in his Commentaries and Pai'uphi'ases to ex- 
plain the terms of the text, but to extend the sense of 
it, and show its order and series fully. These were col- 
lected and published at Rome (1592, in 4 vols. fol.) by 
Jerome Osorio, his nephew, who prefixed his uncle’s life 
to the edition. The titles of his works are: De nobili- 
tatecivili,etdenobilitate Christiana : — De gloria (printed 
with the foregoing; some have thought this last to 
have been written by Cicero, and that Osorio found it 
and published it as his own) : — De regis i?istitutione et 
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disciplina : — De rebus Emanuelis regis invictissimi vir- 
tute et auspicio gestis : — Item, cum prafatione Joannis 
Metelli, de reperta India:— l)e justitia cielesti, lib. x, 
ad Reginaldum Polum Cardinalem : — De vent sapient ia, 
lib. v , ad Gregorium XU I, P. M, besides paraphrases 
ami commentaries upon several parts of Scripture, lie 
wrote to queen Elizabeth of England and exhorted her 
to turn papist, lie was answered by Walter Iladdon, 
master of the requests to that queen. See Gen. Biog. 
Diet. s. v. ; Wetzer u. Welte, Kirch eu-Lexi kon, s. v. ; 
Asehbach, Kirc/ten- Lex ikon, s. v. ; Hallain, Introd. to 
the Liter, of Europe, \, 258. (J. II. W.) 

Osorio, Geronimo (2), nephew of the preceding, 
was canon of Evora, and, having been educated by his 
uncle, endeavored to imitate his style; but he was not 
so tine a writer, though he seems to have had more learn- 
ing. He wrote, besides a life of his uncle, Xotationes in 
Jlieronymi Osorii Paraphrasin Psabnorum, subjoined 
to his uncle’s Paraphrase in the third volume of his 
works. Du Tin says these “Remarks” are valuable, 
and tilled with critical observations on the Hebrew lan- 
guage : — Paraphrasis et Commentaria ad Ecclesiasien 
nunc primum edita: — Paraphrasis in Canticum Canti- 
corum (Lugd. 1611, 4to). 

Ospray (by ornithologists, (Ty??r?/) is the rendering 
in the A. V. of the Hebrew oznigah' (Sept. 

dXiaitrog, or sea-eagle; which Jerome follows, halye- 
tus and haletetus, some copies translating it aquila ma- 
rina; but the Veneto-Greek MS. has yi’ip, the vulture , 
from mere conjecture); the name of some unclean bird 
which the law of Moses disallowed as food to the Israel- 
ites (Lev. xi, 13; Deut. xiv, 12). The Hebrew ety- 
mology, from the root TjZT to strengthen, would seem to 
point to some bird remarkably powerful, fierce, or im- 
pudent. Bochart supposes the black eagle to be meant, 
but reasons upon the mere conjecture that by the word 
aXiattrog is intended ptXavahrog ( Ilieroz . iii, 188, etc.). 
The traditional interpretation favors the English ren- 
dering, the name and description of this bird having 
been copied and preserved from hand to hand, at least 
from Aristotle’s time to our own. Thus, Gesner and 
Aldrovandus copied from Aristotle (Bay, Preface to 
Willoughby's Ornithology ) ; from them Willoughby 
took the names of his birds; and on this system Lin- 
nmus based his classification (Neville Wood, Ornitholo- 
gists' Text-book . p. 3). Aristotle, about B.O. 300 (prob- 
ably contemporary with the translation of the Penta- 
teuch into Greek; see above), describes the aXtaierog 
as “a species of eagle dwelling near seas and lakes; 
and remarks it sometimes happens to it that, having 
seized its prey, and not being able to carry it, it is 
drowned in the deep” (/list. Animal, ix, c. 32). The 
same word is found in the writings of Pliny (A.D. 70) 
with the following description : “There remains (to be 
mentioned) the halite tos, having the most penetrating 
vision of all (eagles); soaring (or balancing itself) on 
high, and upon perceiving a fish in the sea, rushing 
down headlong, and with its breast dashing aside the 
waters, seizing its prey” (Hist. Xat. x, 3). The ha- 
litctus is described in the very words of Aristotle and 
Pliny by Aldrovandus (lib. xii, Bonon. 1594, p. 194). 
For the transference of names into the Linnnean system, 
see Systema Xaturtv, i, 129 (Ilolmia?, 1767). The word, 
according to its etymology, signifies sea-eagle, and the 
traditional English word is osprey. The following ac- 
counts from modern naturalists are strikingly in ac- 
cordance with the ancient descriptions: Species of the 
hali:ctus, or sea-eagle, occur in Europe, Asia, Africa, 
America, and Australia (Selby’s British Ornithology'). 
Mr. Macgillivrav describes “its savage scream of anger 
when any one approaches the neighborhood of its nest, 
its intimidating gestures, and even its attempts to mo- I 
lest individuals who have ventured among its native 1 
crags.” Mr. Selby ( Illustrations of British Ornithology, I 
1825), respecting the osprey, observes, “It is strictly ! 



Osprey or Fish-hawk ( Pandion Haliailos). 


piscivorous, and is found only in the vicinity of lakes, 
rivers, or such pools as abound with fish. It is a pow- 
erful bird, often weighing five pounds; the limbs are 
very muscular in proportion to its general dimensions; 
its feet are admirably adapted for retaining firm hold of 
its slippery prey.” Mr, Montagu ( Ornithological Dic- 
tionary, 1802, s. v. Ospray) remarks, “Its principal food 
is fish, which it often catches with great dexterity, by 
pouncing upon them with vast rapidity, and carrying 
them off in its talons.” See also Grandsagne’s edition 
of Pliny, with Notes and Excursus by Cuvier (Parisiis, 
1828), p. 215. This fine and powerful bird of prey has 
a wide geographical distribution. It is spread over the 
whole of Europe and Asia from Norway to Kamtchatka, 
from Ireland and Portugal to India and Japan. On all 
the coasts of the Mediterranean it is common, and in 
Africa it reaches from Egypt to the Cape. In America 
Dr. Richardson found it in the arctic regions; Wilson 
and Audubon describe it as abundant throughout the 
United States; and it is seen fishing in the West Indies. 
Its prey is fish, and to obtain this it selects its eyrv on 
some bold headland jutting out into the sea, or a tall 
cliff overlooking the broad reach of a river, or a blasted 
pine that springs out of the rifted rock where a cataract 
plunges down the steep. The manners of this bold sea- 
king have been eloquently described by Wilson: 

“ In leaving the nest, he usnally flies direct till he comes 
to the sea, then sails around in easy curving hues, turning 
sometimes in the air as on a pivot, apparently without 
the least exertion, rarely moving the wings, his legs ex- 
tended in a straight line behind, and his remarkable 
length and enrvature of wing distinguishing him from 
all other hawks. The height at which he thus elegantly 
glides is various, from one hundred to one hundred and 
fifty and two hundred feet, sometimes much higher, all 
the while calmly reconnoitring the face of the deep be- 
low. Suddenly he is seen to check his course, as if struck 
by a particular object, whicli he seems to survey for a few 
moments with such steadiness that he appears fixed in 
the air, flapping his wings. This object, however, he 
abandons, or rather the fish he had in his eye has disap- 
peared, and he is again seen sailing around as before. 
Now his attention is again arrested, and he descends 
with great rapidity; but ere he reaches the surface shoots 
off on another course, as if ashamed that a second victim 
had escaped him. He now sails at a short height above 
the surface, and hv a zigzag descent, and without seem- 
ing to dip his feet in the water, seizes a fish, which, after 
carrying a short distance, he probably drops, or yields up 
to the bald-eagle, and again ascends by easy spiral circles 
to the higher regions of the air, where he glides about in 
all the ease and majesty of his species. At once, from this 
sublime aerial height, he descends like a perpendicular 
torrent, plunging into the son with a loud rushing sound, 
and with the certainty of a rifle. In a few moments he 
emerges, bearing in his claws his struggling prey, which 
lie always carries head foremost, and having risen a few 
feet above the surface, shakes himself as a water spaniel 
would do, and directs his heavy and laborious course 
directly for the land. . . . The hawk, however, in his 
fishing pursuits, sometimes mistakes his mark, or over- 
rates his strength by striking fish too large and powerful 
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for him to manage, by whom he is suddenly dragged 
under; and though he sometimes succeeds in extricating 
himself, after beiug taken down three or four times, yet 
oftener both parties perish. The bodies of sturgeon, and 
of several other large fish, with a fish-hawk fast grappled 
in them, have at different times been found dead on the 
shore, cast up by the waves’’ ( Amer . Ornith. s. v. Fish- 
hawk). 

With this may be compared the description of another 
modern naturalist, Dr. Richardson : “ When looking out 
for its prey it sails with great ease and elegance, in un- 
dulating lines at a considerable altitude above the 
water, from whence it precipitates itself upon its quarry, 
and bears it off in its claws.” The osprey belongs to 
the family Falconidce, order Raptores. It has a wide 
geographical range, and is occasionally seen in Egypt ; 
but as it is rather a northern bird, the Hebrew word 
may refer, as Mr. Tristram suggests to us, either to the 
Aquila ncevia or Aquilci ncevioides , or more probably 
still to the very abundant Circaetus gallicus which 
feeds upon reptilia (Nat. IRst. of Bible , p. 185). 



Ossa, a Homeric female deity, the messenger of 
Z^iis. She was worshipped at Athens, and seems to 
have corresponded to the Latin goddess Fama. 

Ossat, Arnaud i>’, a French cardinal and diploma- 
tist, was born of very humble origin Aug. 23, 153G, at 
Larroque. He lost both his parents when but nine 
years of age, and entered the service of Thomas de 
Marca, who gave him as a servant to his nephew and 
ward, John de Marca, lord of Castelnau-Magnoae. Be- 
ing present while his master was taking his lessons, 
D’Ossat soon learned enough of Latin to teach it to the 
less capable nobleman. Receiving the tonsure Dec. 2G, 
155G, he entered the Church, and afterwards accompa- 
nied his former master and two other young gentlemen 
to Paris as their tutor. These returned to Gascony in 
15G2, and D’Ossat remained in Paris, where he contin- 
ued his studies under Ramus, whose intimate friend he 
soon became. He was for a while professor of rhetoric 
and philosophy at the University of Paris, but soon 
after went to Bourges to study law under Cnjas, and 
became counsellor to the Parliament. In 1574 he went 
to Rome as secretary to the French ambassador, Paul 
de Foix, and now remained most of the time in that 
city, first in a subordinate position, then as ambassador 
of Henry III and Henry IV. In that capacity he ren- 
dered his employers great service. It was D’Ossat who 
reconciled the Church of Rome and Henry IV. He 
was made cardinal in 1599, and died at. Rome M^rch 13, 
1604. Cardinal D’Ossat is a remarkable instance of ele- 
vation to Church dignity by the force of personal merit, 
lie wrote, Expositio Arnaldi Ossati in disputationem 
Jacobi Carpentarii de methodo (Paris, 1G54, 8vo), in de- 
fence of Ramus ; and a collection of Lettres addressed 
to the minister of state, Yilleroi, which are models of 


diplomatic correspondence (1st ed. Paris, 1624, fol. ; best 
by A. de la Iloussaye, Paris, 1G97, 2 vols. 4to, with 
notes; reprinted, with more notes, Amst. 1707, 1714, 
1732, 5 vols. 12mo). This work was translated into 
Italian by Jerome Canini (Venice, 1729, 4to). lie is 
also considered the author of the Lettres published un- 
der the name of cardinal Joyeuse, and of a remarka- 
ble Memoir on the League, written in Italian in 1590, 
and published in the Vie du Cardinal D'Ossat , Anon, 
(by Madam d’Arconville). See Gallia Christiana , vol. 
xi, xiv ; Frizon, Gallia purparata ; Albv, Ilist. des Car- 
din. illustres ; Moreri, Diet, hist.; France pontificate ; 
Niceron, M emoires, xxxiv, 31-40; Jervis, Hist, of the 
Church of France , i, 224 sq. — Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Gene- 
rate , xxxviii, 909. (J. N. P.) 

Ossenians, a name sometimes given to the follow- 
ers of Elxai, in the 1st century, who taught that faith 
may and ought to be dissembled. — Buck, Theol. Diet. 
s. v. ; Farrar, Eccles. Diet. s. v. 

Ossifrage occurs in the A. Y. at Lev. xi, 13; Deut. 
xiv, 12 (where it is classed among unclean birds), as the 
rendering of the ( pe'res ; Sept. ypu^Yulg. gryps'), 

which is supposed to be derived from the root paras', 
CH3, to break , from the power of its beak to crush the 
bones of its victims. Hence the Latin compound ossi- 
frage, or bone-breaker, is simply a translation of the He- 
brew name. There has been much difference of opinion 
as to the bird intended by this term, but it is evidently 
a large bird of the eagle kind, and is very possibly called 
in these passages by a general name, bestowed indefi- 
nitel} r by tlie Jews, with no accurate discrimination of 
species. The Targum of Onkelos, and the Sept, and 
Vulg., understand the “vulture,” and many modern 
versions concur in this reading. Others think the word 
denotes the black eagle, and some the falcon. It is 
perhaps the great sea-eagle, which, as it differs in its 
colors during the several stages of its growth, has ob- 
tained three distinct systematic names: Falco ossifra- 
gus, Falco albicilla, Falco albicandus. When it has at- 
tained its fifth year, it puts on its last suit, which is a 
dusky brown, intermixed with gray, with a white tail. 
It is about the size of the golden eagle, and inhabits the 
cliffs along the sea-shore. It is found in the northern 
parts of Europe and in Asia. But most prefer to iden- 
tify the Hebrew bird in question with the species com- 
monly known as the Vulture of the Alps, which was the 
ossifrage of the Romans. It was called by the Hellenic 



Liimmergeyer or Vulture of the Alps ( Gvpaitus Rarbatns). 
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nations phene (<prjvj), and is known as the Lammer- 
gever in Switzerland. This is the largest flying bird 
of the Old World, and inhabits the highest ranges of 
mountains in Europe, Western Asia, and Africa. Not 
only does he push kids and lambs, and even men, off 
the rocks, but lie takes the bones of animals that 
other birds of prey have denuded of the flesh high up 
into the air, and lets them fall upon a stone in order to 
crack them and render them more digestible even for 
his enormous powers of deglutition. (See Mr. Simp- 
son’s very interesting account of the Liimmergeyer in 
Ibis, ii. 282.) The Liimmergeyer , or bearded vulture, as 
it is sometimes called, is one of the largest of the birds 
of prey. It is not uncommon in the East; and Mr. 
Tristram several times observed this bird “sailing over 
the high mountain-passes west of the Jordan” (Nat. 
Hist, of the Bible , p. 171). The species in Europe is 
little if at all inferior in size to the Condor of South 
America, measuring from the point of the bill to the 
end of the tail four feet two or three inches, and some- 
times ten feet in the expanse of wing; the head and 
neck are not, ‘like those of vultures, naked, but covered 
with whitish narrow feathers; and there is a beard of 
bristly hair under the lower mandible; the rest of the 
plumage is nearly black and brown, with some whitish 
streaks on the shoulders, and an abundance of pale rust 
color on the back of the neck, the thighs, vent, and legs; 
the toes are short and bluish, and the claws strong. In 
the young the head and neck are black, and the species 
or variety of Abyssinia appears to be rusty and yellow- 
ish on the neck and stomach. It is the griffon of Cu- 
vier, Gypaetos barbutus of nomenclators, and ypv-ip of 
the Sept. The Arabs, according to Bruce, use the 
names Abu-Duch'n and Nisser- Werh, which is a proof 
that they consider it a kind of eagle, and perhaps con- 
found this species with the great sea-eagle, which has 
likewise a few bristles under the throat; and commen- 
tators who have often represented Peres to be the black 
vulture, or a great vulture, were only viewing the Gy- 
paetos as forming one of the order A ccipiti'es, according 
to the Linntean arrangement, where Vitltnr barbatus 
( Syst . Nat.) is the last of that genus, although in the 
thirteenth edition (by Gmelin) we find the name changed 
to Falco barbatus , and located immediately before F. 
albicilla , or the sea-eagle, showing that until a still 
more accurate classification placed the species in a sep- 
arate genus, ornithologists had no determined idea of 
the true place it should occupy, and consequently by 
what geuerical appellation it was to be distinguished. * 

Ossilago ( bone-hardening ). See Ossifaga. 

Ossilegium ( os , “a bone,” and legere, “to gather”), 
the act of collecting the bones of the dead. It was 
customar}^ among the ancient Greeks, when the funeral 
pyre was burned down, to quench the dying embers 
with wine, after which the relatives and friends col- 
lected the bones of the deceased. This last practice 
received the name of the Ossilegium. The bones, when 
collected, were washed with wine and oil, and deposited 
in urns, which were made of different materials, some- 
times even of gold.— Gardner, Faiths of the World , s. v. 

Ossipaga ( bone-fastener ), an ancient Roman deity, 
whose office it was to harden and consolidate the bones 
of infants. — Gardner, Faiths of the World , s. v. 

Ossuarium, the vase or urn in which the ashes of 
the departed are deposited. See Urns. 

Oster, P. J., a missionary among the Jews in 
France, was born at Strasburg March 5, 1804, where he 
also studied for the ministry. In November, 1828, he 
was engaged as a missionary by the London Society for 
Propagating the Gospel among the Jews, and was sta- 
tioned at Marseilles, visiting and also preaching to the 
Jews in Paris, Metz, Colmar, Montbeliard, Besan^on, 
Lyons, Avignon, etc. In 1835 he was stationed at 
Metz, whence he undertook extensive journeys through 
the south of France. After fourteen years’ labor in the 


missionary cause, Mr. Oster resigned his office in 1843, 
and was during the last four years the minister of the 
Lutheran congregation in Posen. Too great exertion 
in the duties of his office had, however, an injurious ef- 
fect on his health, for the restoration of which he was 
advised to undertake a voyage to South Australia. He 
died, however, Oct. 24, 1847, having been eight weeks 
on the sea. Besides his French translation of Dr. A. 
M'Caul’s rna^rS (the Old Path), under the title 

Les Senders d' Israel, he published also a brochure, Les 
Conjectures d'un Israelite Frangais sur VOrigine da Culte 
Mosdique, examinees (Metz, 1840), against a certain 
Tsarphati, who denied the inspiration and divine au- 
thority of the laws of Moses. See the proceedings of 
the London Society in the Jewish Expositor (London, 
1820-31); the Monthly Intelligencer (1830-34); Jewish 
Intelligencer (1835-43), where Mr. Oster’s interesting 
missionary journals are found. (B. P.) 

Ostertag, Paul Albert, Dr., a noted German 
missionary worker, was born at Stuttgard April 18, 
1810. Having received the necessary education, he 
entered the University of Tubingen for the study of 
theology. In 1837 he became tutor and leader of the 
missionary institution at Basle, in which position he for 
a long time edited the Busier Missionsmagazin (the 
Missionary Magazine), which up to this day is very 
extensively circulated in Europe as well as in this coun- 
tr)'. Failing health obliged him to retire from active 
work, and after some years of retirement he finished his 
course at Basle, Feb. 17, 1871. He is the author of 
some hymns, which are found in Knapp’s Evangelischer 
Liederschatz. See Knapp, Evangelischer Liederschatz , 
p. 1340; Schiitze, Deutschland's Dichter u . Scliriftsteller , 
s. v. (B. P.) 

Osterwald, Jean Frederic, an eminent French- 
Swiss Reformed theologian, was born at Neuehatel, 
where his father was pastor, in 1663. In 1676 he went 
to Zurich to study under Prof. Ott, and in 1678 went to 
the University of Saumur, where he graduated in 1679. 
lie then completed his studies at Orleans under the re- 
nowned Claude Pajon; at Paris under Pierre Alii, Jean 
Claude, etc. ; and at Geneva under Louis Tronchin. He 
was ordained at Neuehatel in 1683, appointed deacon 
in 1686, pastor in 1699, and was repeatedly chosen dean 
hv the clergy. lie died at Neuehatel April 14, 1747. 
Osterwald wrote, Traite des soui'ces de la corruption , 
qui regne anjourd'kui parmi les Chretiens (Neuch. and 
Amst. 1700, anon.; often reprinted, and translated into 
English under the title of A Treatise concerning the 
Causes of the present Corruption of Christians , and the 
Remedies thereof 3d ed. Lond. 1711, 8vo; and in Wat- 
son’s Tracts , No. 6; it was also translated into Dutch 
in 1703, and twice into German in 1713 and 1716). By 
this work Osterwald, who during his long and active life 
had, with Winnfels (q. v.) and Turretin (q. v.) — to- 
gether called the Swiss triumvirate — labored zealously 
for the promotion of practical piety, sought a departure 
from that phase of orthodoxy which, recognising pro- 
fession as a principal obligation, had dwelt upon it so 
prominently as to lose sight of the holy living required 
of the Christian professor. Osterwald attributed the 
corruption of Christians to the tendency to dispute con- 
cerning certain dogmas, and considered the bad state 
of morals as arising from the people seeking to derive 
comfort, but not improvement, from Scripture. lie ac- 
cused them of attaching more importance to the knowl- 
edge of the word of Scripture than to a life of practical 
piety. To insist on morals as of paramount impor- 
tance was considered a heresy. This corruption was 
further authorized by the doctrine that good works are 
unnecessary, and also that it is impossible to fulfil all 
the requirements of the law, as if the regenerate man 
remained as impotent as the natural man. Osterwald 
also asserted that the Reformation was not a com- 
plete work, and that the reformation of morals was yet 
to take place. There was also a want of unity, the 
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Church being divided into numerous parties excommu- 
nicating each other. It was therefore necessary to lay 
aside all these vexatious minor points, and to adhere 
firmly to the essential doctrine, for fear lest religion 
should be still more dishonored. The teachings even 
of the catechisms were more doctrinal than practical. 
Pastoral care was deficient. This work, exhibiting in 
bold relief the failings of the orthodox party, had great 
success, but awakened also considerable opposition. In 
1702 Osterwald published a Catechism, which was trans- 
lated into Dutch, German, and into English, under the 
title of The Grounds and Principles of the Christian 
Religion explained in a Catechetical Discourse for the 
Instruction of Young People , rendered into English, and 
revised by George Stanhope, D.D. (Lond. 1704, 8vo). 
Among his other works we notice Douze Sermons sur 
divers Textes de VEcriture Suinte (Geneva, 1722, 8vo) : 
— The Arguments of the Books and Chapters of the 0. 
ami N. T., with Practiced Observations, translated by 
John Chamberlayne, Esq. (5th ed. Lond. 1779) ; the ar- 
guments and reflections with which this was accompa- 
nied have been translated into most of the European 
languages, and are much esteemed : — The Preliminary 
Discourse to the A rguments on the Books, etc. (ibid. 
1722, 8vo ) : — The Nature of Uncleanness Considered, 
etc. ; to which is added a Discourse concerning the Nat- 
ure of Chastity, and the Means of obtaining it (ibid. 
1708, 8vo): — Lectures on the Exercise of the Sacred 
Ministry , translated and enlarged by Thomas Stevens, 
M.A. (ibid. 1781, 8vo ) : — The Necessity and Usefulness 
of .Reading the Holy Scriptures , and the Disposition 
with which they ought to be Read; translated by John 
Moore, A.B. (ibid. 1750, 18mo ): — An Abridgment of the 
History of the Bible (ibid. 1750, 18mo). See Schweizer, 
Gesch. der ref. Centraldogmen , ii, 759; Ilagenbach, Hist, 
of Doctrines (see Index in vol. ii): Ilook , Eccles. Biog. 
vii, 481 sq. ; Hurst’s Ilagenbach, Ch. Hist, of the 1 8th 
and 19 th Centuries, i, 113 sq. ; 1 1 erzog, Real-Encyklopa- 
die, x, 730 sq. ; Darling, Cycl. Bibliographica, ii, 2256. 
(J. N. P.) 

Ostiarii ( door-keepers ), the lowest of the minor or- 
ders in the Western Church. They are spoken of by 
Church writers of the 3d or 4th century. The fourth 
Council of Carthage prescribed as the form for their 
admission to office the delivery of the church-key to 
them by the bishop, with the words : “Behave thyself 
as one who must render account to God of the things 
locked under these keys.” They arranged catechu- 
mens in their places, announced the hours of service, 
and had charge of the church. From this word ostia- 
rius are derived the words liuissier and usher. The 
second master of Winchester is called hostiarius. The 
Greek Church only partially adopted the institution of 
porters, and soon let it die out. In the West they al- 
ways lived near the church. See Walcott, Sacred Ar- 
chceology, p. 418; Kiddle, Christian Antiquities (see In- 
dex); Mosheim, Eccles. Hist. vol. iii; Westrop, Hamlb. 
of Archaeology, p. 72 ; Coleman, A nc. Christianity , p. 127, 
185. See Door-keepers. 

Ostrich (<"132?, yaanah', always with P2, daugh- 
ter of the ostrich , i. e. the female ostrich. See also 
the coghate “jSJ, yaen, Lam. iv, 3. In Job xxxix, 13, 
the word ULSis, not sdh, feathers, is wrongly rendered os- 
trich ; while d^33 '1, female ostriches, is translated pea- 
cocks, in the A. V. ; Sept. orpouS-dc, Dent, xiv, 15, but 
in Isa. and in Mic. i, 8, Sept, a tipijVEc; see Selileusner, 
Lex. s. v.). In Arabic the bird is called nea-muh , also 
thureds jammel, i. e. camel-bird; like the Persian sutur 
morgh ; comp. Greek <7rpov3oicdy7]\oQ (Diod. Sic. ii, 
50), and Lat. Struthiocamehts , in Pliny. 

1. Names. — (1.) It is now generally admitted that the 
word yaanah should be rendered ostrich; as the pas- 
sages in which it occurs require us to understand some 
inhabitant of the remote desert, and seem t hus to exclude 
the owl, the usual rendering in the English Version (Job 


xxx, 29 ; xxxix, 13 ; Isa. xiii, 21 ; xxxiv, 13). See Owl. 
The etymology of the word also accords better with 
the former rendering. The word yaanah', like 

O n 331, renamin', appears to refer to the habit of utter- 
ing loud-sounding cries; and the third name, bath-ha- 
yaandh, “the daughter of vociferation,” or “loud moan- 
ing,” is in conformity with the others, and an Oriental 
figurative mode of expressing the same faculty (which 
exists not, we think, in the females alone, but in the 
whole species); for the ostrich has an awful voice, 
which, when heard on the desert, is sometimes mis- 
taken in the night, even by natives, for the sound of a 
beast. This, too, is the almost unanimous rendering of 
the old translators (Gesen. Thes. ii, 609), while the ref- 
erence of the word to the owl, supported by Oedmann 
(Sam ml. iii, 35 sq.), rests on no early testimony. Bo- 
chart (ii, 830 sq.) would understand the male ostrich by 
m Lev. xi, 16; Deut. xiv, 15; but no ancient 
version supports this rendering. See Nigiit-IIawk. 
Gesenius (Thes. s. v. 1133^) refers the word to the root 
*ii^, which signifies “to be greedy or voracious;” and 
demurs to the explanation given by Michaelis (Suppl. 
ad Lex. Heb. p. 1127) and by Kosenmiiller (Not. ad 
llieroz. ii, 829, and Schol. ad Lev. xi, 16), who trace 
the Hebrew word yaanah to one which in Arabic de- 
notes “hard and sterile land:” bath-hayaandh accord- 
ingly would mean “daughter of the desert.” Without 
entering into the merits of these various explanations, it 
will be enough to mention that any one of them is well 
suited to the habits of the ostrich. This bird, as is well 
known, will swallow almost any substance, pieces of 
iron, large stones, etc.; this it does probably in or- 
der to assist the triturating action of the gizzard: so 
that the Oriental expression of “ daughter of voracity” 
is eminently characteristic of the ostrich. With regard 
to the two other derivations of the Hebrew word, we 
may add that the cry of the ostrich is said sometimes 
to resemble that of the lion, so that the Hottentots of 
South Africa are deceived by it; and that its particular 
haunts are the parched and desolate tracts of sandy 
deserts. 

(2.) Ya'en (*j3P)) occurs only in the plural number 
d h 33^, ye'enim (Sept. crpoi/Sfo?', Vnlg. struthio), in 
Lam. iv, 3, where the context shows that the ostrich 
is intended: “The daughter of my people is become 
cruel like the ostriches in the wilderness.” This is im- 
portant, as showing that the above word, which is mere- 
ly the feminine form of this one, with the addition of 
bath, “daughter,” clearly points to the ostrich as its cor- 
rect translation, even if all the old versions were not 
agreed upon the matter. 

(3.) Randn, 131, in the plural form (Q^31, renanim; 
Sept. Ttpirofisvoi', Vulg. struthio’), alone occurs in Job 
xxxix, 13; where, however, it is clear from the whole 
passage (13-18) that ostriches are intended by the word. 
The A. V. renders renanim by “peacocks,” a translation 
which has not found favor with commentators; as 
“peacocks,” for which there is a different Hebrew name 
(D^SH), were probably not known to the people of 
Arabia or Syria before the time of Solomon. See Pea- 
cock. The Hebrew rencmim appears to be derived 
from the root 131, randn, “ to wail,” or to “ utter a strid- 
ulous sound,” in allusion to this bird’s nocturnal cries. 
Gesenius compares the Arabic zimar, “a female os- 
trich,” from the root zamar , “ to sing.” 

2. Description. — The head of the ostrich is small, 
and not composed of strong bones; the bill, in form 
somewhat like that of a duck, is flat, with a nail at 
the apex, and broad at the gape ; the eyes, liazel-col- 
ored, have a clear and distinct vision of objects to a 
great distance, although when seen obliquely they have 
an opalescent appearance; the auditory apparatus is 
large and open, notwithstanding that in the pairing 
season ostriches are said to be very deaf; the neck, 
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long ami slender, is, together with the head, but scant- 
ily clothed with whitish shining hairs, and in the pair- 
ing season becomes for a time pink or rosy red; towards 
the base it assumes the general color of the plumage, 
which, with the quill and tail plumes, is entirely com- 
posed of loose downy-webbed feathers, only differing in 
size and color; the wings, each from three to four feet 
long, exclusive of feathers, are entirely naked on the 
inner side, and are supplied towards the end of the pin- 
ion bone on each side with two sharp-pointed quills re- 
sembling those of a porcupine, and no doubt serving for 
defence; the thighs, nearly bare of plumage, and of a 
deep rtesh-color, are as full and muscular as those of a 
strong man, and the tarsi or legs, of corresponding length 
with the proportions of the neck, are covered with broad 
horny scales, and terminate in two toes; the inner, be- 
ing the longest, is armed with a broad, strong claw ; 
and that on the outside, only half the length of the 
other, is without any. The great feathers, so much 
prized in commerce, are twenty in each wing, those of 
the tail being nearly always useless, broken, and worn. 
The cloven feet, long neck, and vaulted back of these 
birds are in themselves quite sufficient to suggest to 
the imagination an animal of the camel kind: but these 
external appearances are not the only points of resem- 
blance; the stomach is so formed as to appear possessed 
of a third ventricle, and there are other structural par- 
ticulars, such as a sternum not keel-shaped, as in birds, 
but in the form of a round buckler, to protect the chest, 
which, with the fact that they are without the muscular 
conformation to render them capable of Hying, altogeth- 
er approximate these birds to quadrupeds, and particu- 
larly to the order of Ruminantia. 



Ostrich ( Struthio Camel us). 


3. /f (tills . — Ostriches are gregarious — from families 
consisting of a male with one or several female birds, 
and perhaps a brood or two of young, up to troops of 
near a hundred. They keep aloof from the presence of 
water in t lie wild and arid desert, mixing without hesi- 
tation among herds of gnu, wild asses, quaggas, and 
other striped Equida?, and the larger species of An- 
tilopidie. From the nature of their food, which con- 
sists of seeds ami vegetables, although seldom or never 
in want of drink, it is evident that they must often ap- 
proach more productive regions, which, by means of the 
groat rapidity of motion they possess, is easily accom- 
plished ; and they are consequently known to be very 
destructive to cultivated fields. As the organ of taste 
is very obtuse in these birds, they swallow with little 
or no discrimination all kinds of substances, and among 
others stones; it is also probable that, like poultry, they 
devour lizards, snakes, and the young of birds that fail 
in their way. One has even been known to snap a 
traveller’s sketch-book from his hand, attracted to it by 
the sight of the white paper. It is not yet finally de- 


cided whether the two species are polygamous, though 
concurrent testimony seems to leave no doubt of the 
fact : there is, however, no uncertainty respecting the 
nest, which is merely a circular basin scraped out of 
the soil, with a slight elevation at the border, and suf- 
ficiently large to contain a great number of eggs ; for 
from twelve to about sixty have been found in them, ex- 
clusive of a certain number always observed to be out- 
lying, or placed beyond the raised border of the nest, 
and amounting apparently to nearly one third of the 
whole. These are supposed to feed the young brood 
when first hatched, either in their fresh state, or in a 
corrupted form, when the substance in them lias pro- 
duced worms. These eggs are of different periods of lay- 
ing, like those within, and the birds hatched form only 
a part of the contents of a nest, until the breeding sea- 
son closes. The eggs are of different sizes, some attain- 
ing to seven inches in their longer diameter, and others 
less, having a dirty white shell, finely speckled with 
rust color; their weight borders on three pounds. 
Within the tropics they are kept sufficiently warm in 
the day-time not to require incubation, but beyond 
one or more females sit constantly, and the male bird 
takes that duty himself after the sun has set. It is 
then that the short roar may be heard during darkness; 
and at other times different sounds are uttered, likened 
to the cooing of pigeons, the cry of a hoarse child, and 
the hissing of a goose — no doubt expressive of different 
emotions; but that the roar is expressive of the feeling 
of anger may be inferred from the assertion that jackals 
and foxes ( Cttnis Megabits Caama ?) have been found 
close to the nests of these birds, kicked to death. This 
fact is the more credible, as the last-mentioned animal 
is a dexterous purloiner of their eggs; and it may be 
here added, in proof of the organ of smelling not being 
quite so obtuse in the ostrich as is asserted, that Caffres 
and Hottentots, when they daily rob a nest for their 
own convenience, always withdraw the eggs by means 
of a stick, in order to prevent the female finding out 
the larceny by means of the scent which human hands 
would leave behind; for then they will not continue to 
lay, but forsake the abode altogether. This circum- 
stance may account for the small number of eggs often 
found in their nests. Tristram states (Ibis, ii, 74): 
“Two Arabs began to dig with their hands, and pres- 
ently brought up four fine fresh eggs from the depth of 
about a foot under the warm sand.” 

4. Locality . — The ostrich roams over the whole of 
Africa from the Sahara to the Cape; but principally 
affects vast desert plains, over which its lofty stature 
gives it a great command of sight. It is still abundant 
in the Arabian peninsula, and extends into the waste 
and arid regions that bound it on the north. It was 
predicted both by Isaiah (ch. xiii, 21) and by Jeremiah 
(eh. 1, 39) that ostriches should dwell at Babylon, than 
which there could scarcely have been devised a feature 
more strongly fitted to mark the silence and desolation, 
not merely of the city itself, but of the whole region in 
which it stood, and the nttcr contrast of this condition 
with that in which it sat the lady of kingdoms, and the 
centre to which converged all the traffic of a plain that 
swarmed with towns and cities. The bird of the desert 
still strides over the Euphratean plains. Herbert says 
he saw it between Lar and Shiraz. 3Ir. Ainsworth also 
implies that it. still exists in the arid wastes of Mesopo- 
tamia and Assyria, though it has become rare. Dr. 
Kitto informs ns that it “ inhabits the great Syrian des- 
ert, especially the plains extending from the Hauran 
towards Jebel Sham mar and Nejed. Some are found 
in the Hauran, and a few are taken almost every year, 
even within two days’ journey of Damascus” (Phys. Hist . 
of Palestine , p. 407). Prophecy assigns it to Idumrea 
(Isa. xxxiv, 13). Ostriches exist, not only in Africa, 
but in the region of Arabia, east and south of Palestine 
beyond the Euphrates ; but it may be a question wheth- 
er they extend so far to the eastward as Goa, although 
that limit is assigned them by late French ornithologists. 
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The two species appear promiscuously in Asia and Africa, 
but the troops or coveys of each arc always separate. 
The gray is more common in the south, while the black, 
which grows largest in Caffraria, predominates to the 
north of the equator. One of the last mentioned, taken 
on board a French prize, and wounded in the capture, 
was brought to London, where it was able to peck its 
food from a cross-beam eleven feet from the ground. 
The enormous bird afterwards shown in Bullock’s mu- 
seum was said to be the same. The common-sized os- 
trich weighs about eighty pounds; whence it may be 
judged that the individual here mentioned may have 
been at least forty pounds heavier. 

5. Scripture Notices , etc. — The ostrich is mentioned 
in the Old Testament among unclean birds (Lev. xi, 1 G ; 
Deut. xiv, 15), less, perhaps, because of the voracity with 
which it swallows glass, metals, etc. (/Elian, Anim. xiv, 
7 ; Shaw, Trav. p. 889), than because it appeared to the 
Hebrews as a kind of hybrid, half bird and half beast 
(comp. Sommer, Bill. .1 bhdl. i, 257), or because the ideas 
of desolation and terror were naturally associated with 
its home in the desert. Indeed, the Arabians and Ethi- 
opians eat the flesh of the ostrich with delight (see 
Diod. Sic. iii, 28; Strabo, xvi, 772), and in India, and 
even in Rome, it was considered a delicacy (/Elian, 
Anim. xiv, 13; Lamprid. Yit. II el toy ab. p. 27). But it 
is only when young that it could be palatable to a mod- 
ern taste ; and it is always dry and hard (see Aben-Ezra, 
on Exod. xxiii, 29; Galen, l)e Aliment. Facnlt. iii, 20). 
African Arabs, says Mr. Tristram, cat its flesh, which is 
good and sweet. Ostrich’s brains were among the 
dainties that were placed on the supper-tables of the 
ancient Romans. The fat of the ostrich is sometimes 
used in medicine for the cure of palsy and rheumatism 
(Pococke, Trav . i, 209). It is mentioned as living in 
the desert in Isa. xiii,21; xxxiv, 13; xliii,20; Jer. 1,89; 
Lam. iv, 8 ; comp. Thcophrast. Plant, iv, 4, p. 322 ; Je- 
rome on Isa. xiv. This is so notorious of the ostrich 
that the Arabian zoologists suppose that it never drinks. 
It is said to be hardened against its young (Lam. iv, 3). 
This is confirmed of the ostrich by travellers (comp. 
Sliaw, Trav. p. 388). Yet the common statement that 
the ostrich deposits and leaves its eggs in the nests of 
other birds cannot be supported. /Elian even speaks 
of the ostrich as peculiarly fond of its young (Anim. 
xiv, 7). “As a further proof of the affection of the os- 
trich for its young” (we quote from Shaw’s Zoology, xi, 
426), “it is related by Tlmnberg that he once rode past 
a place where a female was sitting on her nest, when 
the bird sprang up and pursued him, evidently with a 
view to prevent his noticing her eggs or young.” A 
mournful cry or scream is attributed to it (Mic. i, 8; 
Job xxx, 29 ; comp. Bocbart, Ilieroz . ii, 81 1 sq.). Shaw 
testifies to the lugubrious voice of this bird: “During 
the lonesome part of the night they often make a dole- 
ful and hideous noise, which would sometimes be like 
the roaring of a lion ; at other times it would bear re- 
semblance to the hoarser voices of other quadrupeds, 
particularly of the bull and the ox. I have often heard 
them groan, as if they were in the greatest agonies” 
(ii, 349). I)r. Livingstone refers to the loudness and 
lion-like character of the sound: “The silly ostrich 
makes a noise as loud [as the lion]. ... I have been 
careful to inquire the opinions of Europeans who have 
heard both, if they could detect any difference between 
the roar of a lion and that of an ostrich ; the invariable 
answer was that they could not when the animal was 
at any distance. ... To this day I can distinguish be- 
tween them with certainty only by knowing that the 
ostrich roars by day, and the lion by night” ( South 
Africa , p. 141). The name tPjJJ 1 ! (Job xxxix, 13) is 
given in allusion to this cry, as is sufficiently clear from 
the context. The following is a close translation of 
the poetical description of this bird in the passage just 
cited (Job xxxix. 18-18), which aptly delineates its 
chief characteristics: 


“The wing of the ostrich [is] flaunted : 

[Is her] pinion perchance [like that of the] pious [stork], 
or [her] feather ? 

[Nay], for she will leave to the earth her eggs, 

Even upon [the] dust will she warm them ; 

While she has forgotten that a foot may crush it, 

Even the living [thing] ot' the field trample it. 

She has harshly taken her young for [those] not [be- 
longing] to her. 

In vain her labor [of parturition, since as to hatching 
she is] without dread. 

For God has made her oblivious of wisdom, 

Nor apportioned to her [a share] in understanding. 

[Yet] whenever aloft she may lash [herself for flight], 

She will laugh at the horse and at his rider.” 

The waving of the wing is well illustrated by the de- 
scription of Leo Africanns ( Descr . Afr . ix, 55) and of 
/Elian (Anim. ii, 27), while the fact that the plumage is 
dark (gray or black) on the back, shoulders, and wings, 
and elsewhere white, is a striking resemblance to the 
stork. The statement in the 14th verse, that the os- 
trich leaves her eggs in the sand carelessly, arises prob- 
ably from the fact that a few eggs are often found at a 
short distance from the nest, supposed to be placed there 
as food for the young when hatched (comp. Leo Afric. 
ut sup.; Vaillant, Reis. nach. Africa , ii, 210; Bocliart, 
p. 863). As to the folly spoken of in ver. 17, it is a 
general belief among the Arabs that the ostrich is a 
very stupid bird; indeed they have a proverb, “Stupid 
as an ostrich;” and Bochart (Ilieroz. ii, 865) has given 
us five points on which this bird is supposed to deserve 
its character. They may be briefly stated thus: (1) 
Because it will swallow iron, stones, etc.; (2) Because 
when it is hunted it thrusts its head into a bush, and 
imagines the hunter does not see it; (3) Because it al- 
lows itself to be deceived and captured in the manner 
described by Strabo (xvi, 772, ed. Kramer); (4) Be- 
cause it neglects its eggs; (5) Because it has a small 
head and few brains. Such is the opinion the Arabs 
have expressed with regard to the ostrich ; a bird, how- 
ever, which by no means deserves such a character, as 
travellers have frequently testified. “So wary is the 
bird,” says Mr. Tristram (Ibis, ii, 73), “and so open are 
the vast plains over which it roams, that no ambus- 
cades or artifices can be employed, and the vulgar re- 
source of dogged perseverance is the only mode of pur- 
suit.” Dr. Shaw (Travels, ii, 345) relates as an in- 
stance of want of sagacity in the ostrich, that lie “saw 
one swallow several leaden bullets, scorching hot from 
the mould.” We may add that not unfrequently the 
stones and other substances which ostriches swallow 
prove fatal to them. In this one respect, perhaps, there 
is some foundation for the character of stupidity at- 
tributed to them (Pliny, x, 1 ; comp. Diod. Sic. ii, 50). 
Mr. Tristram, however, remarks, “The necessity for 
swallowing stones, etc., may be understood from the 
favorite food of the tame ostriches I have seen being 
the date-stone, the hardest of vegetable substances” 
(Nat. Ilist. of the Bible, p. 239). The statement that 
when erect “ she scorncth the horse and his rider,” may 
be referred both to the height and the swiftness of the 
bird. The ostrich is tlie largest of all known birds, and 
perhaps the swiftest of all cursorial animals. The cap- 
ture of an ostrich is often made at the sacrifice of the 
lives of two horses (Ibis, ii, 73). Its strength is enor- 
mous. The wings are useless for flight, but when the 
bird is pursued they are extended and act as sails be- 
fore the wind. The ostrich’s feathers so much prized 
are the long white plumes of the wings. The best 
come to us from Barbary and the west coast of Africa. 
The ostrich belongs to the family Sti'Uthionidce, order 
Cur sores. 

Oswald, St., an English saint, was king of Ber- 
nicia,in Northumbria, England, from 634 to 642. He was 
a son of Elhelfrith, who was born in 604, and who be- 
came one of the most powerful S.ixon monarchs. Os- 
wald was noted for his piety and charitable nature. As 
a youth, while living in banishment among the Scots 
in Ireland, he had been instructed in Christianity and 
baptized by pious monks, and through their influence 
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he was filled with an ardent zeal for the Christian faith, j 
He sought to re-establish in England the Christian re- 
ligion, which had been well-nigh abolished by Penda, 
the warlike pagan monarch of Mercia, and his equally 
warlike ally Cadwallon. Oswald defeated and slew 
Cadwallon, and having restored to Northumbria its in- 
dependence in 636, it was now his firm resolution to do 
his utmost to make the worship of his God universal 
among his people. In order to carry out this ob- 
ject, he applied to the monks of Iona to send him one 
of their number. They consecrated the excellent and 
amiable monk Aidan as bishop, and sent him to North- 
umbria. Until he had gained a complete knowledge 
of the Anglo-Saxon tongue, Oswald himself acted as his 
interpreter. By this joint activity of the zealous king 
and Aidan, a firm foundation was laid for the Church in 
that district, and the success of their labor was truly 
unparalleled. Oswald founded an episcopal see in the 
island of Lindisfarne ; and, aided by other missionaries 
from Iona, bishop Aidan converted in a few years the 
whole north of England to Christianity. Oswald, after 
a reign of eight years, met his death in battle with the 
pagan tribe of the Mercians, Aug. 5, 642. lie fell by 
the sword of Penda, “who worshipped Odin, and never 
left the altars of his grim war-god dry for want of a 
victim.” As au illustration of Oswald’s piety, we read 
in Miller’s History of the Anglo-Saxons that, “previous 
to his battle with the Welsh king (Cadwallon), which 
occurred soon after he was seated upon the throne of 
Bernicia, he planted the image of the cross upon the 
field, holding it with his own hands while his soldiers 
filled up the hollow which they had made in the earth 
to receive it. When the cross was firmly secured he 
exclaimed, ‘Let us all bend our knees, and with one 
heart and voice pray to the true and the living God 
that he in his mercy will defend us from a proud and 
cruel enemy; for to him it is known that we have com- 
menced this war for the salvation and safety of our 
people.’ All knelt, as he had commanded, around the 
cross, and when the last murmur of the solemn prayer 
had died away, they marched onward with stouter 
hearts to meet the terrible enemy.” Of the battle we 
have no other record than that Cadwallon fell, and that 
his army was destroyed. The spot where the cross 
was planted was afterwards called Ilcavan-field, and 
was for ages held in great reverence by the people. 
“ Penda hated not the Christians who adhered rigidly 
to the tenets of their new creed,” but if they halted be- 
tween Christianity and Odinism he abhorred them. 
The reason why he attacked Oswald is not known. It 
may have been to revenge the fall and defeat of 
Cadwallon, or it ma} r have been simply love of con- 
quest. Nor has it ever been charged that he attacked 
the Bernician king because the latter was a zealous 
Christian. All that is known is that Penda attacked 
and slew him at Maserfelth on Aug. 5, 612. In the 
above-mentioned work by Miller we read that “while 
the barbed javelin which caused his death was still 
fixed in his breast, he never for a moment ceased to 
prav, and that for centuries after his death his name 
was ever linked with the following pious sentence: 
‘May the Lord have mercy on their souls! as Os- 
wald said when he fell on the battle-field.”’ Of his 
charitable nature it is related that “one day, as he was 
about to partake of the refreshments which were placed 
before him in a silver dish, the almoner, whose office it 
was to relieve the poor, stepped in and informed him 
that a number of beggars were waiting without solicit- 
ing alms. When his eve alighted upon the rich vessel 
in which the dainties were piled, the thought of their 
wants and his own unnecessary luxuries rose before 
him with so striking a contrast that he ordered the un- 
touched food to be distributed among the beggars, and 
the silver dish to be broken up and given to them.” 
But Penda, after the battle of Maserfelth, ordered the 
head and limbs of this pious and charitable king to be 
severed from the body, and, transfixed on stakes, to be 


exposed to public gaze. Oswald was canonized. The 
fifth of March became Oswald’s day, and the legend of 
Oswald is the theme of many old German poems and 
of the Icelandic Osvaldo Saga. See Miller, JIisto?'y of 
the A nglo- Saxons ; Osvaldo Saga (Edinb. 1854). 1 1 is 

name was cherished in the affection and respect of his 
nation, and hence soon began to be honored as that of 
a saint. Miracles were said to be wrought at his tomb 
and by his relics; and indeed the faith in them pre- 
vailed through the whole of these islands. Oswald’s 
remains were carried to Bardnev, in Lincolnshire, by 
Osthrida, and afterwards to St. Oswald’s, in Gloucester- 
shire, by Eltleda, the daughter of king Alfred. But 
more yet than the English legend, German myth has 
embellished Oswald’s name. See Kurtz, Lehrbuch der 
K irchengesch ich . i, 234 (Mitau, 1874; Engl, trans. Phila. 
1875, i, 301); Clement, Handb. of Legendary and Myth- 
ological Art, p. 243 (New York, 1872); Neander, Ch. 
llistoi'y (Torrey’s transl.), iii, 20 sq. ; Theologisches Uni- 
versal- Lexikon, s. v. ; Die beulen Oswaldgedichte, ed. in 
llaupt’s Zeitschrift fur deutsches A Uer t hum, vol. ii, and 
by Etmiiller (Zurich, 1845); Zingerle, Die Oswaldle- 
gende (Stuttg. 1856); Wright, Biog. of Brit. Lit. (see 
Index); Collier, Kccles. Hist, (see Index in vol. viii); 
Churton, Hist, of the Early Engl. Church , p. 238, 244. 
(H.B.A.) 

Oswald of Worcester, an English prelate who 
flourished in the second half of the 10th century, is 
noted as one of the principal advocates on English soil 
of the monastic associations. lie was a nephew of Odo 
of Canterbury (q. v.), and was, like him, of Danish par- 
entage, but of English birth. In his childhood he was 
placed under Fridegode (q. v.), and made great prog- 
ress in profane as well as theological learning. His un- 
cle then called him to Cante'rburv, and made him canon 
of the old minster. Oswald was, however, very restless 
in this position, having conceived a great preference for 
the monastic state, and finally passed over to France 
and joined the monks of Fleury. On the approach of 
Odo’s death Oswald was sent for, but he reached Eng- 
land too late to see his uncle again. Oswald was, how- 
ever, induced to remain in his native country, after he 
had returned to the Continent for a short stay with his 
kinsman Oskitel, and was honored by the English clergy 
with several rich benefices, and in 960 with the see of 
Worcester. In 972 lie was still further recognised by 
being elevated to the archbishopric of York, retaining 
at the same time the bishopric of Worcester. Together 
with Dunstan and Ethel wald, Oswald now labored for 
the triumph of English monasticism. and at the differ- 
ent English councils advocated the abolition of a mar- 
ried clergy (see Lea, Hist, of Celibacy, p. 174; Hill, 
English Monasticism, p. 162 sq.). Oswald died Feb. 28, 
992. Four books have been attributed to Oswald, none 
of which are known to exist at present : a book of let- 
ters to his uncle Odo; a letter or treatise addressed to 
Abbo, beginning with the words “ Prajscientia Die 
monachus;” a book, Ad sand os dam esset Floriaci, be- 
ginning with the words “ Oswaldus supplex monachus;” 
and Statuta synodalia. The only ground for the first 
of these titles appears to be the statement of his biog- 
raphers that, in answer to Odo’s letter begging him to 
return to England, he wrote excuses for staying at 
Fleury. It is difficult to judge of the authenticity of 
the other three, since they rest on the simple statement 
of the old bibliographers. See Inett, Hist, of the Eng- 
lish Church, vol. i; Wright, Biog. Brit. Literaria (An- 
glo-Saxon period), p. 462-467. (J. II. W.) 

Oswald, Heinrich Siegmund, a German di- 
vine of note, was born at Niramerseet, in Silesia, June 
30, 1751. After receiving his education at the school 
at Schmiedeberg, in Silesia, he went, in 1765 or 1766, 
into the oflice of his elder brother, who at that time 
held a public appointment. Seven years afterwards 
Oswald engaged himself as secretary to the landgrave 
of Glatz, but failing health obliged him to resign this 
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position. He established himself in business at Bres- 
lau, but not meeting with success, he became a mer- 
chant’s clerk. In 1790 Oswald became personally ac- 
quainted with king Frederick William II, who appoint- 
ed him a court councillor, and afterwards a lector, and 
in 1791 a privy councillor. After the death of the king 
he retired with his family to Ilirscliberg, and later to 
Breslau, receiving a pension until his death, which oc- 
curred Sept. 8, 1834. His latter years Oswald had de- 
voted to the production of musical, poetical, and relig- 
ious v r orks, and published in 1793 Gedichte und Lieder 
furs Ilerz. One of his best-known hymns, which is 
to be found in the Sckwanengesange (Swan’s Songs), is 
the one commencing “ Wem in Leidenstagen” (English 
transl. by E. Cox in Hymns from the German , “ Oh ! let 
him wTiose sorrow’’). Others of his hymns may be 
found in some of the modern hymn-books. See Koch, 
Gesch. d, Kirchenliedes, vi, 395 sq. ; Sack, in Niedner’s 
Zeitschrift fur histor. Theologie (1863), pt. iii ; Miller, 
Singers and Songs of the Church, p. 303 ; Cox, Hymns 
from the Gei'man, p. 248 ; Knapp, Evangel ischer Lieder- 
schatz, p. 1340 ; Sclnitz, Deutschlands Dichter undSchrift- 
steller , s. v. (B. P.) 

Otfried (Lat. Otfridus') of Weissenburg, one of 
the most noted of mediaeval characters, is celebrated 
especially as the author of a popular version of the Gos- 
pels, and for his efforts to familiarize the German people 
with the sacred Scriptures. He w r as probably of Ale- 
mannic race, and was born some time in the 9th cen- 
tury. lie was at first educated at Fulda under Babanus 
Maurus (q. v.), the pupil of Alcuin (q. v.) ; next he lived 
many years in St. Gall, and finally removed to Weissen- 
burg, in Alsace, one of those numerous monasteries scat- 
tered along the borders of Switzerland w r here the moun- 
tains break down to the lakes. While at Weissenburg 
Otfried wrote his Liber evangeliorum , a poetical para- 
phrase of the Gospels, in four-lined verses, with rhyme. 
Otfried’s aim w*as to make the people familiar with God’s 
Word in the German tongue. It was his wish, he said, 
that the praise of Christ might be sung in German 
(“thaz wir Christus sungun in unsera zungun”); that 
the Franks might learn to sing by heart what the Bible 
taught, and also be constantly reminded to reduce it to 
practice. He thought it “a shame that the Franks, a 
people not inferior in other respects to the Greeks and 
Romans, a people who had conquered so many nations, 
should not possess God’s Word in their ov r n language.” 
Otfried’s work is the first rhymed poem w T e possess of 
the 9th century, and has always marked an important 
epoch in modern literature. True, there are very fre- 
quently introduced episodes, sometimes similes or alle- 
gories from ecclesiastical works, sometimes mystical and 
moral reflections of his own, which make Otfried’s work 
less poetical; but, on the other hand, there are passages 
where the poet rises to w r armth and true poetry, as 
where, in describing the journey of the Magi, he speaks 
of the longing of the soul for its heavenly fatherland. 
The poem, which w r as probably written before 868, was 
first published by M. Flacius (Basle, 1571); an edition 
with a Latin translation was published by Schilter, The- 
saurus antiquitatum Teutonicarum (Ulm, 1726); a crit- 
ical edition was published by Graff, Krist, das diteste 
hochdeutsche Gedicht (Kdnigsb. 1831), and by Kelle 
(Regensb. 1856); a German translation was published 
by Rapp (Stuttg. 1856). See Grandidier, Sur la Vie et 
les Ouvrages d'Otfrid (Strasb. 1778) ; Lechler, in Stu- 
dien it. KritiJcen (1849), i, 54-90; ii, 303-332; Lachmann, 
in Ersch u. Gruber’s Encyklop. iii, § vii, 228-282; Ne- 
ander, Hist, of the Christian Church , iii, 425 (Torrey’s 
transl.); Winkworth, Christian Singers of Germany , p. 
15 sq.; Koch, Geschickte des deutschen Kirchenliedes, i, 
171 sq. (Stuttg. 1866) ; Schiitze, Deutschlands IHchter u. 
Schriftsteller , s. v. ; Vilmar, Gesch. d. deutschen Natio- 
nalliteratur , p. 36 sq. ; Grimm, in the Introduction to 
his Deutsche Grammatik; Gostwick and Harrison, Out- 
lines of German Literature , p. 1 1 ; M filler, Chips from 
a German Workshop, iii, 6; Hoffmann v. Fallersleben, 


Geschichte des deutschen Kirchenliedes bis avf Lutherszeit 
(Hanover, 1851), p. 23 sq. ; id .Fundgruben fur deutsche 
Sprache und Literatur , i, 38-47; Wackernagel, Litera- 
turgesch. § 31, 32. (J.II.W.) 

Othlo, a Benedictine monk who flourished near the 
middle of the 11th century, is noted for his mystico-the- 
ological writings, and for several biographies of German 
saints. He was born at Freisingen of respectable par- 
ents; was educated at the convent in Tegernsee, and at 
Hersfeld. After a short stay at Wurzburg he entered 
the convent of Emmeram at Regensburg, and remained 
within its walls for over thirty years; then spent four 
years in hard literary labors at Fulda; and again went 
to Regensburg to die in the convent, some time near the 
close of the century. A list of all his works is given hy 
Waitz in Pertz, Monum. Gei'man. IJist. vi, 521. Among 
Otlilo’s theological writings are, Liber visionum spiri- 
tualis doctrince sententiee : — Dialogus de tribus qiuestio- 
nibus: — De cursu spirituals His opus De tentationibus 
(ipsius) varia fortuna et sci'iptis, Mabillon published in 
his A nalect. (Par. 1685), vol. i v. Among his biographies 
of German saints are lives of St. Boniface and St. Wolf- 
gang. See Aschbach, Kirchen- Lex ikon, iv, 401; Lea, 
Hist, of Sacerdotal Celibacy, p. 196. 

Otlimdn, Ibn-Affax, the third caliph of the Mos- 
lems after the Prophet, is noted in Mohammedan his- 
tory not only on account of the importance of his own 
reign, but also as the life-companion of the founder of 
Islam. He was a direct descendant from Abd el-menaf, 
one of the ancestors of the Prophet. Having early 
adopted Islam by the persuasion of Mohammed, he be- 
came one of his most zealous ashdb (companions), fol- 
lowed him in his flight from Mecca to Medina, and w r as 
made, on his return, one of his most confidential friends 
and secretaries. Upon the death of the caliph Omar, it 
was found that Othman was one of the six individuals 
whom he had by his will designated for his place. After 
mature deliberation, the majority chose Othman, on con- 
dition that he would govern the people according to the 
rules of the Koran, which Othman solemnly promised to 
do; and he was accordingly invested with the supreme 
power towards the end of Dhi-l-hajjah A.II. 32 (Nov. 
or Dec., A.D. 644), three days after the death of Omar. 
His first public act was to send a body of troops under 
El-mugheyrali Ibn-Shaabali to complete the reduction 
of the province of Hamadan (A.D. 645), while another 
army expelled Jezdegerd from Persia (A.D. 646). See 
Omar. Another body of Arabs (A.D. 647) reduced all 
that part of Khorassan which had escaped former inva- 
sions. In the mean while Abdullah Ibn-Said invaded 
Eastern Africa, and, after defeating and killing at Yaku- 
biyah the patrician Gregorius, who commanded in the 
Grecian emperor’s name, subdued its principal cities. 
Four years afterwards (A.D. 651) the same commander 
made an incursion into Nubia, and obliged the Christian 
sovereign of that country to sue for peace and pay him 
tribute. The islands of Cyprus and Rhodes were at- 
tacked and plundered by Muawiyah Ibn-Abi-Sufyan 
(A.D. 648) : these two maritime expeditions being the 
first which the Arabs ever made. But while the tem- 
poral power of Islam was thus extending its hold on all 
sides, Othman himself was rapidly losing his influence 
over his subjects, alienating their affections by the weak- 
ness of his internal administration and his partiality to- 
wards the members of his family. Othman began his 
reign by removing the celebrated Amru Ibn-el-ass from 
the government of Egypt — a country w hich he had con- 
quered — and appointing in his place his own foster- 
brother, Abdullah Ibn-Said. This measure was as dis- 
agreeable to the Arabs as to the Egyptians. The people 
of Alexandria, who bore impatiently the Mohammedan 
yoke, and were only kept in obedience by the mildness 
and the justice of their governor, seeing a favorable op- 
portunity, entered into a correspondence with the Greek 
emperor, and surrendered to him the city; and although 
Othman immediately reinstated Amru, who recovered 
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Alexandria and demolished its fortifications, this was 
not accomplished without great difficulty and consider- 
able bloodshed (A.D. 640). Saad Ibn-Abi Wakkas and 
Abu Mdsa el-ashaari, two of Mohammed’s companions, 
were also deprived by him of their command. Othrnan 
rendered himself further obnoxious by occupying the 
“minbar” (pulpit), and while at prayers in the mosque 
the same place which the Prophet had used, instead of 
placing himself, as his predecessors Omar and Abu-Bekr 
had done, a few steps lower down. He had also lost 
from off his finger a silver signet-ring which had once 
belonged to the Prophet, and with which the caliphs his 
predecessors had sealed their despatches — an ominous 
circumstance, which was regarded by all zealous Mos- 
lems as the greatest blow that could be inflicted on their 
rising empire; and he had recalled from his exile llakem 
Ibn-Aass, whom the Prophet himself had banished from 
Mecca. Othrnan was further accused of excessive prod- 
igality towards his favorites. Finally public discontent 
ran so high that the elders of the Arabian tribes and 
the most illustrious of Mohammed’s own companions 
met at Medina, and threatened Othrnan with deposition 
unless he could justify his public acts. Othmau resent- 
ed this daring action of his subjects as an outrage upon 
his authority, and he not only ignored the message, but 
even severely abused the messenger. The people con- 
tinued their protestations, and loudly clamored for his 
abdication, and they would even have done violence to 
his person had not Ali, who had considerable influence 
with the rebellious subjects, promised immediate remedy 
in the caliph’s name. Quiet was only maintained for a 
short time, however; for Ayesha, the Prophet’s widow, 
sorely hated Othrnan, and she fanned an insurrection 
which resulted in the murder of Othrnan in his own 
palace, his soldiers having previously deserted him. II is 
mutilated body lay unnoticed for three days; but was 
finally buried in a hole, without any ceremony, accord- 
ing to Abulfeda and Atabari, on June 18, 656 (18th day 
of Dtn-l-hajjah, A. II. 35). Othrnan was a pious Mo- 
hammedan, and was not only well versed in the Koran, 
but was the first to make an authentic copy of this sa- 
cred book of Islam, thus furnishing the basis for all fut- 
ure copies of the Koran. The transcription was done 
under his own supervision by Zcyd Ibn-Tbabit, Abdul- 
lah lbn-Zobevr, and other companions of the Prophet. 
Othrnan himself transcribed the Koran several times, 
and while in the palace awaiting his assassination he 
was found to enjoy the companionship of the Koran. 
See Abulfaraj, llist. Dynast, (transl. by Pococke), p. 31 
sq. ; Ockley, Hist, of the Saracens , vol. i ; Price, Mo- 
hammedan History, vol. i ; Enyl. Cyclop, s. v., and the 
authorities there quoted. 

Otliman I and III, sultans. See Turkey. 

Othmar, St. (Audemar, Automarus), is the name 
of one of the most celebrated monastics of the Middle 
Ages. He was the first real abbot of the convent of 
St. Gall, one of the most noted of ascetic asylums in 
Europe. As has been seen in the article St. Gall, 
the disciples of Gallus remained together alter his 
decease, and appointed one of their own number as cus- 
tos, or pastor Galli. Our Othmar was one of those 
whom his brethren delighted to honor, and he occasion- 
ally held that post. He was well fitted for places of 
distinction, lie had been as thoroughly trained as 
was the custom of his times in Conrland, and enjoyed 
the favors and protection of duke Waldram, whose 
family took great interest in the county of St. Gall. 
As this establishment was hindered in its progress by 
the Franks, duke Waldram concluded to make them 
take an interest in it by surrendering it to them in 720, 
and Othmar was appointed abbot. He now exerted 
himself greatly in establishing the convent on a per- 
manent basis. I?v Pepin’s orders the rule was changed 
from Coltunban’s to Benedict’s, in order to harmonize 
with the other Frankish convents. This change, how- 
ever, did not prove quite successful, as the French 


wished to place the convent under the immediate de- 
pendence of the diocesan bishop, in order to have great- 
er control over it — a step which the monks themselves 
strenuously resisted. The chronicles of St. Gall give 
very full accounts of these disputes. Othmar took a 
journey to the court of the Franks, and there obtained 
some advantage; but while on his way to it a second 
time he was arrested, accused of lewdness, and, judged 
by enemies, was of course condemned. He was taken 
to the village of Bodman, on the lake of Constance, 
where he was subjected to severe fasting, lie was 
afterwards transferred to the island of Stein, on the 
Rhine, where he died, Nov. 16, 759. He had filled his 
office during forty years, and his death proved a severe 
loss to the convent, as his successor was a willing instru- 
ment in the hands of its enemies. Othmar’s remains 
were brought to St. Gall in 769, and are said to have 
worked miracles there. He was canonized in the 9th 
century by Salomo 1, bishop of Constance (839-871), 
which canonization was afterwards confirmed by the 
Church of Rome. Othmar’s biography was written al- 
most a century after his death by Gozbertus Diaconus. 
It is exclusively based on tradition. It was afterwards 
revised by abbot Walafrkl Strabo of lleiehenan, and con- 
tinued by Iso of St. Gall. We have the latter work 
complete, but that of Gozbert only with the interpola- 
tions of Walafrid. See Walafridi Strabi Liber de vita 
S. Olmari , in Pertz, Mon. Germ. SS. ii, 41-47; Isonis 
Magistri De miruculis eiusdem libri ii, p. 47-54 (ibid.); 
Ekkehardi Rhythmi de S. Otmciro , p. 54-58 (ibid.) ; Rat- 
perti Casus S. Galli, cap. ii, p. 62-63 (ibid.) ; Abbatum S. 
Galli catciloyus , ed. D. Ildefons. ab Arx, p. 35 (ibid.) ; 
Gozberti Diaconi Continuatio libri ii de miruculis S. 
Galli per Walafridum emendata, cap. xi-xv, p. 23-24 
(ibid.) ; Ann. Sangall. maior. in Pertz, Mon. Germ, i, 73, 
note d, and p. 74; Trudp. Neugart, Cod. dipl. A lam. etc. 
(1791, 4to); Traditiones mouast. S. Galli; lldephons. 
von Arx, Gesch. d. Kantons St. Gallen (1810, 2 vols.) ; 
Rettberg, Kirchengesch. Deutschlands, ii, 107 sq. ; lle- 
ber, Lebensbikler aus der altdeutschen Kirche vor Boni- 
facius , in Marriott., Wahrem Protestanten (1855, vol. iv, 
pt. 2-3); Nagel, Gesch. d. Kl. St. Gallen, etc., in the 
Progrumm des Padagogiums zu Ilalle, 1852; Heber, 
Die vorkarolingischen christlichen Glaubenshelden am 
Rhein it. deren Zeit (Frankf. ad M. 1858, p. 248 sq.); 
Wetzer n. Welte, Kirchen-Lexikon , vii, 802, 803 ; Her- 
zog, Real-Encyklop. x, 736. (J. II. W.) 

OthTii (Ileb. Othni', my lion; Sept. 

v. r. ro3rj), the first named of six sons of Shemaiah; 
a mighty man of valor, made a porter in the tabernacle 
service (1 Chron. xxvi, 7). B.C. cir. 1013. 

Otli'niel (lleb. Othniel ' , lion of God ; 

Sept. Po3ort//\). the first judge or regent of the He- 
brews after the death of Joshua. He was the son of 
Keuaz, the brother of Caleb (but see Rosenmuller, Schol. 
in Jos. p. 295 sq.), of the tribe of Judah. See Caleb; 
Kenaz. Othniel displayed extraordinary valor in seiz- 
ing the city” of Debir, or Kirjath-sephcr, for which ex- 
ploit he was rewarded by the gift of Aehsah, the daugh- 
ter of Caleb, in marriage. Afterwards he was made the 
instrument of delivering the Hebrews from the severe 
bondage in which they had been held for eight years by 
the Mesopotamians. During the forty years of his ad- 
ministration (B.C. 1567-1527) the Hebrews remained 
faithful to Jehovah their God and king, and consequent- 
ly prospered (Josh, xv, 16-19; Jtulg. i, 11-15; iii, 8-1 1 ; 
1 Chron. iv, 13; xxvii, 15). See Judges. 

Otho or Otto, St., of Bamberg, a noted Pomeranian 
prelate, and the evangelist of that now Prussian province, 
was born about 1002, and was descended of a noble but 
not wealthy Suabian family. He received a learned 
education, according to the fashion of those times. 
Providence brought him to Poland, where he became 
private tutor of the sons of some of the noblest families. 
Thus he became known to the duke Wladislav Herr- 
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mann, who invited him to his court, and made him his 
chaplain (1082-1103). Having the confidence of the 
duke, he was soon employed on political missions, and 
in this way became known to the emperor Henry IV. 
This monarch finally drew Otho to his own court, and 
made him one of his chaplains, and also employed him 
as secretary. Otho got into great favor with the em- 
peror. lie was appointed imperial chancellor; and 
when the bishopric of Bamberg, in the year 1102, fell 
vacant, was placed over that diocese. In the year 
1103, Feb. 2, Otho entered upon his duties. He did not 
receive the papal consecration until the year 1106, by 
Pascal II (q. v.). “As a bishop, Otho was distinguished 
for the zeal and interest which he took in promoting 
the religions instruction of the people in their own 
spoken language, and for his gift of clear and intel- 
ligible preaching. He was accustomed to moderate, 
with the severity of a monk, his bodily wants, and by 
this course, as well as by his frugality generally, was 
able to save so much the more out of the ample rev- 
enues of the bishopric for carrying forward the great 
enterprises which he undertook in the service of the 
Church and of religion. He loved to take from him- 
self to give to the poor ; and all the presents he received 
from princes and noblemen, far and near, he devoted 
to the same object. He caused many churches and 
edifices to be constructed for the embellishment or the 
greater security of his diocese, and especially took 
pleasure in founding new monasteries, for, in common 
with many of the more seriously disposed in his times, 
he cherished a strong predilection for the monastic life” 
(Neander). In the contest about ecclesiastical in- 
vestitures [see Investiture] between Henry V and 
Gregory VII (q. v.), Otho was inclined to favor the 
principles of the Gregorian Church government, but 
finally got tired of the quarrel, and accepted an invita- 
tion from the duke Boleslav of Poland to go to Pom- 
erania in order to carry on a Christian mission there. 
Having obtained the sanction and blessing of pope 
Ilonoriiis II on this work, Otho began his journey 
on April 24, 1124. “Fondly attached as he was to 
monkish ways, the experience of his predecessor in this 
missionary field taught him to avoid every appearance 
of that sort, and rather to present himself in the full 
splendor of his episcopal dignity. He not only pro- 
vided himself in the most ample manner with every- 
thing that was necessary for his own support and that 
of his attendants in Pomerania, but also took with 
him costly raiment and other articles to be used as 
presents to the chiefs of the people; likewise all the 
necessary church utensils, by which he could make it 
visibly manifest to the Pomeranians that he did not 
visit them from interested motives, but was ready to 
devote his own property to the object of imparting to 
them a blessing which he regarded as the very highest.” 
On his first missionary journey he baptized in Pyritz, 
near Stargard, 7000 pagans; was favorably received in 
Ivammin, where the first Church for the Pomeranians 
was founded by him. After having remained there for 
forty days, during which time he instructed and bap- 
tized the people, he determined to push his mission- 
ary journey onwards, and directed his steps to Wollin, 
where he found the people strongly attached to their 
ancient customs, and where he had every reason to ex- 
pect a more determined opposition. Otho came near 
suffering martyrdom at this place, and, without having 
effected his purpose, he had to repair to Stettin, the 
capital town. Here the reception he met with was at 
first unfavorable, but finally, after a patient waiting of 
some months, Christianity triumphed, and the downfall 
of paganism could be made known to the duke. Otho 
then returned to Wollin. The inhabitants of this town 
having agreed with the bishop that they would follow 
the example of the capital city, had already sent per- 
sons to Stettin for the purpose of obtaining exact infor- 
mation respecting the manner in which the Gospel was 
there received. The news they obtained could not fail 


to make the most favorable impression, and Otho was 
received in Julin, or Wollin, with demonstrations of joy 
and respect. The activity of the clergy during the two 
months which they spent in this place scarcely sufficed 
to baptize all who offered themselves. After having 
laid the foundation of the Christian Church in many 
other places, Otho felt bound to make a visitation-tour 
to the communities already founded by him, and be- 
stow confirmation on those who had before been bap- 
tized. Julin, or W r ollin, was made the first bishopric of 
Pomerania, to which post Boleslav nominated Adalbert, 
one of his chaplains, who by his direction had accom- 
panied bishop Otho as an assistant. By way of Poland 
Otho returned to Bamberg, where he was received with 
great joy, March 28, 1125. In the year 1128 he under- 
took a second missionary journey by way of Germany 
over Halle, Magdeburg, and Havelberg, The result of 
this second journey was that at the diet held at Use- 
dom a decree was issued which permitted the free 
preaching of the Gospel in all places. The bishop 
now commenced sending his clergy two by two into 
all the towns and villages, intending to follow them. 
In Wolgast and Giitzkov the temples were destroyed, 
and Stettin, which had relapsed into paganism, was 
brought over again to Christianity. Otho then re- 
turned to his episcopal see at Bamberg, keeping how- 
ever a lively correspondence with the mission in Pome- 
rania. He died June 30, 1139. Whether Otho intro- 
duced the seven sacraments among the Pomeranians 
whom he had converted to Christianity is a point 
which remains to be investigated. See Vitce Ottonis 
Bamb. ed. Koepke (Monum. Germ . vol. xiv) ; Sulzbeck, 
Leben des heiligen Otto von Bamberg (Kegensburg, 
I860) ; Kannegiesser, Bekeh rungsgeschich te der Pom- 
mem (Greifswalde, 1824); Meiller, Otto } episcopates 
Bambergensis Pomeraniie apostolus et exempt i monaste- 
rii Ensdorffensis pi'acipuus dotator (Amb. 1730); Otto 
von Bamberg (Stettin, 1792); Buell, Memoria Ottonis 
Episcopi Bamberg (Jena?, 1828); Barthold, Gesehichte 
von Riigen und Pommern (Hamburg, 1839); Milman, 
Mitslav, or the Coni'crsion of Pomerania (1854); Mac- 
lear, Hist. Christian Missions in the M.A. p. 303 sq. ; 
Hardwick, Ch. Ilist. M. A . p. 208, 209 ; Engelhardt, Dog- 
mengeschichte , ii, 19G; Miinseher, Dogmengeschichte (ed. 
by Yon Coin), p. 189, 190; Piper , Evangclischer Kalen- 
der , 1852, p. 149 sq. ; Neander, Church History (Torrey’s 
transl.), iv, 23-30, 130; Kurtz, Lehrbuch der Kirchen- 
geschichte, i, 296; Gieseler, Text-book of Church His- 
tory , ii, 596 sq. ; Niedner, Lehrbuch der christl. Kirchen - 
gesehichte , p. 384. (B. P.) 

Otho or Otto of Freising (kn), a noted German 
monastic who attained to high ecclesiastical offices, and 
was one of the crusaders, was a nobleman by descent. 
The date of his birth is not exactly known; it is sup- 
posed to be Dec. 5, 1109; some, however, put it in 1108. 
He was the third son of duke Leopold of Austria, and 
of Agnes, daughter of emperor Henry IV. In 1130 (or 
1126) he joined the Cistercians, studied in Paris under 
Abelard, and became an adherent of Gilbert. In 1131 
he was made abbot of Morimund, in Champagne, and 
bishop of Freising(en) in 1136. He did much towards 
raising the bishopric, which was at the time in a very 
bad condition, and was looked upon as its second founder. 
He had also great influence in the general affairs of the 
country. In 1147 he took part in the crusade with his 
half-brother, emperor Conrad III ; was afterwards chosen 
by his nephew, emperor Frederick I, to negotiate be- 
tween him and Henry Jasomirgott, duke of Bavaria; 
went as far as the Alps with the emperor in his second 
journey to Borne in 1158, then finally settled at Mori- 
mnnd, where he died, Sept. 22, 1158. He was much 
esteemed for his knowledge and his piety. Otho wrote, 
De duabus civitatibus, or Be mutatione rerum (a history 
extending from the creation down to his own times) : — 
De gestis Fnderici imperatoris (dictated to his secre- 
tary, canon Badewick of Freising, who afterwards add- 
ed two sections to it). Both works were first published 
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bv Cuspinian, under the title Ottonis Episcopi Frey- 
singensis Her urn ab origins mundi ad ipsius usque tem- 
porn (Strasb. 1515), and afterwards in Urstisius, Ger- 
mania hist . illustr. (Frankf. 1585 and 1670, fol.); in 
Tissier, Pibl. pair, Cisterc. (Par. 16G9), and Radewiek’s 
continuation in Muratori, Scriptores rerum ItaL The 
history of Frederick I is found in Schiller, Allg. Samm- 
lung-historiseher Memoiren. The first four books of 
this Chronicle are a mere compilation from Orosius, 
Eusebius, Isidore of Seville, and other previous writers; 
but the last three books contain much original informa- 
tion, especially concerning the affairs of Germany in 
the 10th, 11th, and 12th centuries. Otho is an im- 
partial and trustworthy historian, and judicious for the 
times in which he lived. His Chronicle was continued 
down to the year 1210 by another Otho, Appendix Ot- 
tonis a S. Blazio a fine libri septimi Ottonis usque ad 
annum Salutis 1210. Another work of Otho of Frey- 
singen is a treatise concerning the end of the world, 
according to the book of Revelations, which is general- 
ly appended to his Chronicle. See Huber, 0 . von Frei- 
singen (Munich, 1847) ; Wiedemann, O. von Freising , 
sein Leben w. Wirken (Passau, 1849) ; Lang, Psycholo - 
gischer Charakter Otto’s von Freising (Augsb. 1853) ; 
Zeitschr . fi Geseh. Wissenschaft , vol. ii (1844); Lit. 
Central Platt (1856). — Pierer, Universal- Lexikon, xii, 
521 ; Herzog, Ueal-Eneyklop . x, 738. (J. 11. W.) 

Otho I (or the Great) of Germany, next to Char- 
lemagne the greatest European prince of the Middle 
Ages, noted alike in secular and ecclesiastical history — 
in the former for his valuable service to German unity 
and influence, and in the latter for the support he gave 
to the papacy, and for the independence which he main- 
tained towards the popes — was the son of the emperor 
Henry I, and was born in 912. He was carefully trained 
for sueeessorship to the throne, and enjoyed the esteem 
of his associates and of the people. On the death of his 
father in A.D. 936 he was crowned king of the Germans. 
He immediately engaged in a series of eventful and 
generally triumphant wars, in the course of which he 
reduced the power of the dukes, and conquered and 
converted the heathen Danes, Wends. Bohemians, and 
Hungarians. He also interfered in the French dissen- 
sions, and thus acquired influence among that people, 
while at home he strengthened his individual power by 
gathering around him the leaders of the nation, and es- 
pecially the best of the clergy. When his throne had 
been secured beyond venture, he turned his attention 
to Italy for the purpose of making his power felt over 
the entire domain of Charlemagne. Otho appeared 
first as the champion of Adelaide, the young widow of 
king Lothaire, who had been imprisoned and otherwise 
ill-used by Berengar, the poisoner of Lothaire, and the 
usurper of the Italian crown. Otho liberated Ade- 
laide, whom he married at Pavia in the year 951, 
and forgave Berengar, and allowed him to retain the 
sovereignty of Italy, but as his vassal. Otho then re- 
turned to Germany. After some years, fresh com- 
plaints from pope John XII (q. v.) of the tyranny of 
Berengar, who was then waging war against the papal 
throne, induced Otho to recross the Alps, and to go to 
the rescue of the pope in his extreme hour of need. 
Otho defeated Berengar and his son and colleague Adal- 
bert. He was thereupon himself acknowledged by a 
diet held at Milan as king of Italy, and crowned by 
the archbishop with the iron crown of the Longobards 
in the church of St. Ambrose at the close of 961. In 
the following year Otho repaired to Rome, where pope 
John XII crowned him emperor of the West, as being 
the successor of Charlemagne, Feb. 2, 962. “ Never did 
a more important event in history take place, making 
less impression on those who witnessed it, and being 
less commemorated by subsequent historians, than the 
coronation of Otho 1 at Rome in the year 962. By the 
coronation of Charles 162 years earlier, the first founda- 
tions had been laid for the empire; by the coronation 
of Otho that empire itself was founded afresh, and from 


that time forward it had an uninterrupted existence” 
(Reichel, The Roman See in the Middle Ages, p. 124), 
For a short period the spiritual and temporal heads of 
Christendom seemed to be happily united, but the 
fickle pope, influenced either by mistrust or jealousy, 
soon again interrupted that happy concord by concoct- 
ing anew intrigues with Alberia, the son of Beren- 
gar. Otho, who heard complaints from many quarters 
against the pope’s licentiousness and tyranny, first re- 
monstrated with him by means of an envoy. John 
pleaded his youth as an excuse, and promised amend- 
ment, which, however, never took place. Invited 
by the Romans themselves, the emperor now returned 
to Rome with an army, and the pope fled. The Ro- 
mans having sworn that they would never elect an- 
other pope without the concurrence of the emperor and 
his son, he held a synod, in the year 963, in the church 
of St. Peter, and here many grave charges were vari- 
ously preferred against the absent pontiff, who was de- 
posed Dec. 4, and Leo VIII (q. v.) declared his successor. 
Fresh wars were the result of this step. Popes and an- 
tipopes contested the possession of Rome. No sooner 
had Otho departed from Rome than John re-entered 
the city and drove away Leo, and as papal incumbent 
once more practiced many acts of cruelty, tliis^time 
seeking revenge upon those who had favored the exal- 
tation of his rival. The struggle for the possession of 
Rome lasted for three years, and was ended only by the 
death of John and Berengar. The election of John’s 
successor was held without the emperor’s consultation, 
though it had been especially stipulated that Otho’s 
wishes should be heeded. This brought Otho again to 
Rome, which he besieged and took. He banished the 
pope elect, Benedict V (q. v.), and reinstated Leo VIII. 
The year after, when this pope died, Otho instituted 
John XIII (q. v.). The Romans revolted against this 
action as soon as the emperor had turned his back on 
their city, and Otho was again obliged to return in 
966 and put down this insurrection. He hanged thir- 
teen leaders, and many others he condemned to severe 
punishment. His presence at Rome he turned into ser- 
vice to himself by causing his son Otho, then a child of 
six years, to be anointed and crowned as his colleague 
and emperor by the pope, in order that the claims of his 
house to the throne might have the sanction of the 
Church. He also in 972 married his son to the princess 
Theophania, under whose powerful influence Eastern 
manners and luxury w^ere introduced at the German 
court. Otho died at Minsleben, in Thuringia, May 7, 
973, and was buried at Magdeburg. He left the charac- 
ter of a great and just ruler, w r ho had extended the lim- 
its of the empire, and restored the prestige of the impe- 
rial power more nearly to the rank which it occupied 
under Charlemagne than any other emperor. He ap- 
pointed eounts-palatine, founded cities, bishopries, and 
monasteries, and did good service to the empire in re- 
organizing the shaken foundations of its power in Eu- 
rope. Otho’s policy towards the see of Rome is worthy 
of notice, for while he showed himself zealous for the 
interests of the Church, endowed abbeys and convents, 
and honored deserving men among the clergy, yet he 
always asserted his sovereign right in temporal matters, 
and in the elections of the popes, a right of choice which 
his successors continued to exercise for a long time after- 
wards (until the pontificate of Gregory VII). See Vehse, 
Leben Kaiser Otto’s der Grossen (Dresden, 1827) ; Luit- 
prand, llistoria Othonis in Monum. Germ. Script, vol. iii ; 
Ranke, in Jahrbiicher des deutschen Reichs , vol. i, pt. i; 
Luden, Gesch. d. deutsch. Yolkes, vol. iii, vii ; Baxmann, 
Geseh. der Politik der Pdpste (see Index in vol. ii) ; Ch. 
Histories by Neander, Gieseler, Kurtz, Niedner (In- 
dices) ; Reichel, The See o f Rome in the AFuldle Ages , p. 
121 sq. ; Milman, Latin Christianity, iii, 175 sq. ; Piper, 
Evangelisclies Jahrbuch, 1852, p. Ill sq. ; Gibbon, Be- 
eline and Fall (Milman’s ed.), v, 55, 59, 419 ; Lewis, Hist, 
of Germany (N. Y. 1874), p. 126 sq. ; Zeller, llist. de 
I'Allemagne (Paris, 1873). See Papacy. (J. II. W.) 
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Otho II of Germany, son of the preceding, and 
ruler from 973 to 983, deserves no special notice at our 
hand. He was largely engaged in suppressing sedition 
at Rome, and in settling the interminable strife of the 
Italian princes. He was intent in the latter part of his 
reign in collecting a large army against the Saracens, 
whom he wished to expel from Sicily; but he died be- 
fore the plan had reached execution. See Giesebrecht, 
Jahrbucher des deutseken Reichs (Berlin, 1840). 

Otho III of Germany, son of the preceding, was 
emperor from 983 to 1002. lie was born in 980, and 
was crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle first, and at Rome in 
99G, whither he had been called by pope John XV to 
quell the insurrection of Creseentius, a remarkable char- 
acter of the Middle Ages, who aspired to re-establish 
the Roman republic under a nominal allegiance to the 
Eastern emperors. Pope John XV dying in the mean 
time, Gregory V assumed the pontificate, and it was 
this pope who crowned Otho III. After the restoration 
of peace the emperor returned to Germany; but the re- 
newed rebellion of Creseentius, who drove Gregory from 
the papal throne, and instituted a Calabrian Greek as 
antipope under the title of John XVI, compelled Otho 
to return to Italy, where success, as usual, attended his 
measures. Creseentius, who had thrown himself into 
St. Angelo, was seized and beheaded, together with 
twelve of his chief adherents; the antipope imprisoned, 
Gregory restored ; and on the speedy death of the latter, 
Otho’s old tutor, Gherbert, archbishop of Ravenna, was 
raised to the papacy under the title of Sylvester II. 
Otho, elated with his success, took up his residence at 
Rome, where he organized the government, erected new 
buildings, and showed every disposition, notwithstand- 
ing the ill-concealed dissatisfaction of the Romans, to 
convert their city into the capital of the Western em- 
pire. The near approach of the year 1000, to which so 
many alarming prophecies were then believed to point 
as the end of the world, induced Otho to undertake a 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land, where he founded an 
archbishopric. On his return, after visiting Charle- 
magne’s grave at Aix-la-Chapelle, and removing the 
consecrated cross suspended from the emperor’s neck, 
he again repaired to Rome to consolidate his schemes 
of establishing a Roman empire. The insurrection of 
the Romans frustrated his plans, and, escaping from 
Rome at the risk of his life, he withdrew to Ravenna 
to await the arrival of powerful re-enforeements from 
Germany; but before they had crossed the Alps he 
died, in 1002, apparently from poison, said to have 
been administered to him by the widow of Creseentius, 
who, it is believed, had deliberately set herself to win 
his affections that she might have an opportunity of 
avenging the death of her husband. With Otho III the 
male branch of the Saxon imperial house became ex- 
tinct. See Wilman, Juhrbiieher des deutschen Reichs 
miter Kaiser Otto III (Berl. 1840), and the histories re- 
ferred to in the article O mo I. (J. II. W.) 

Otho IV of Germany ruled from 1198 to 1218, 
but he played no part worthy of special mention here. 
He was crowned by Innocent III in 1209, but on ac- 
count of the occupation of the papal territory was vis- 
ited with the ban by this same pope, and thus crippled 
in his power he found it impossible to contend with 
the rival ruler, Frederick II, and retired to Brunswick, 
where he died, Nov. 19, 1218. 

Otho, Georg, a distinguished German Orientalist, 
was born at Satteuhausen, near Cassel, in 1034. He 
became professor and librarian at the University of 
Marburg, and died in that eitv May 28, 1713. Besides 
a large number of academical discourses, and Latin es- 
says on various points of philosophy and of Biblical ex- 
egesis, he wrote, Oratio funebris in obitum Justi Jung- 
mannii (Cassel, 1008, 4to) : — T)e accent undone textus lie- 
braid (Marburg, 1098, 4to): — Synopsis institutionum 
Samaritanarum, Rabbinicantm , A rabicarum , FEthiopi- 
carum, et Persicarum, ex optimis autoribus excerpta 
VII.— II it 


(Francf. 1701, 8vo). Otho, in his grammars, adopted 
the plau and system of James Alting (q. v.) ; they were 
therefore looked upon as a continuation of Alting’s 
works, and reprinted with the latter’s grammars in 1717 
and 1730: — Fundamenta punctu adonis linguee sanctcc , 
and Institutioncs Chald. et Syr. ; Fake sir a linguarvm 
Orientalium (ibid. 1702, 4to), destined to facilitate the 
comparative study of Oriental languages. It contains 
the first four chapters of Genesis, in the Hebrew text, 
accompanied by the Latin version of Arins Montanus, 
in the Targums of Onkelos, of Jonathan, and of Jerusa- 
lem, and the Syriac, Samaritan, Arabic, Ethiopian, and 
Persian translations, each with a literal Latin transla- 
tion. It gives also all that part of both the smaller and 
the larger Masorah which relates to these four chapters, 
and the notes of R. Solomon, Aben-Ezra, etc. The whole 
is preceded by a model of parsing in each of these lan- 
guages, and followed by glossaries for all the words con- 
tained in the book: — Yirgct A haronis polyglottos (Marb. 
1092, 4to) ; a work of the same kind as the preceding, 
more elaborate, but less extensive ; it embraces only the 
first eleven verses of Numb. xvii. A letter of Otho is 
inserted in Lacroze, Thesaurus epistol, i, 311. See Jd- 
cher, Ally. Gel.-Lex., Supplement; Hoefer, A owe. Biog. 
Generate , xxxviii, 929. (J. N. P.) 

Otho, Johannes Heinrich, a noted Swiss He- 
braist, was born April 15, 1651, at Berne, in Switzerland. 
He received his education in his native place, went in 
1009 to Lausanne, thence to Saumur, Orleans, Paris, 
and Oxford. In 1073 he returned to his native coun- 
try, was appointed public teacher of philosophy at Lau- 
sanne, where he died, July 10, 1719, after having occu- 
pied some pastorates in different places. Otho pub- 
lished several works on the Hebrew, which to this day 
are used with great advantage, viz. Lexicon Rabbinico - 
philologicum in quo ordine alpliabedco notantur et refe- 
runtur preecipuc quee circa patrum llebrceorum dog- 
mata, ritus et statuta in utroque Talmude , Maimonidis 
et aliorum scripds occurrunt (Basle, 1675); enlarged 
edition by Zacharias (Altona, 1757). In a later edition, 
which was published at Geneva in 1075, the Talmudical 
treatise Shekalim , with notes and a Latin translation 
by the same author, is also given: — rVcVd 
1"I2 i. e. Ilistoria doctorum Mischnicorum quo opere 
etiam Synedrii magni Ilicrosolymitani presides et rice - 
presides 7'ecensentur (Oxf. 1072; later ed. by Reland, 
Amst. 1G98). See Wolf, Bib/. Ilebr. ; Fiirst, Bib!. Jud. 
iii, 59 sq. ; Jocher, Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lexikon, iii, 
1142; Supplement by Rotermund, v, 1273 sq.; Bill. 
Breniensi Class, vol. vi, fasc. ii, p. 291 sq. (B, P.) 

Otho, Julius Conrad (originally Naphiali Mar- 
galita'), a distinguished German Orientalist, belonged 
to a very ancient Jewish family, distinguished for its 
great learning and Talmudic lore, of which five mem- 
bers have united with the Christian Church. Naphtali 
Margalita was born at Vienna Sept. 12, 1562, and joined 
the Church in 1003 at Altona, where he was appointed 
professor of Oriental languages, and died at the same 
place in 1007. He wrote, Usus linguee Ilebraicce , h. e. 
exposido mystica document. Ilebr. Vet. Test. (Nil rn berg, 
1004) : — Grammadca Ebraica (ibid. 1005) : — 

i. e. Occultorum detecdo seu monstrado dogma turn, 
quee omnes Rabbini rede sentientes ante et post Christi 
nadvitatem de unit ate essentice divince Trinitate persona- 
rum, et de Messia posteritad reliquerimi , etc. (ibid. 
1605; Stettin, 1013) ; a work consisting of extracts from 
the Talmud and the Sohar to prove the validity of the 
Christian doctrine : — Lexicon radicule s. thesaurus coro^ 
nam Sacree Scidpturce complectens, in quo juxt a ordinem 
alpliabeticum ponuntur no miner, verba , serviles et radi- 
cates literec et voces hide derivatcc (Niirnberg, 10..). See 
Furst, , Bibl. Jud. iii, 00; Wolf, Bibl. Ilebr. i, 480; Stein- 
schneider, Bibliographisclies Ilandbuch, p. 105; Same, 
Catalogus IAbroruni Ilebr. in Biblioth. Bodleiana, p. 
2080; Jocher, Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lexikon, iii, 1142; 
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Supplement by ltotermund, v, 1300; Fabricius, Delectus 
argumentorum et syllabus scriptorum , etc. (Hamburg, 
1725), p. 583 sq. ; Loscher, De causis linguee Ilebr. 
(Leips. 170(5), p. 1G9; Delitzseh, Saat auf II offnung 
(Erlangen, 18(59), vii, 14(5 sq. (11. 1\) 

Othobon, Synod of, was held in London, A.D. 
1268, under cardinal Othobon, and claims attention, 
not only as representing the united churches of England, 
Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, but as displaying a com- 
mendable zeal for discipline, and embodying its decrees 
in constitutions, many of which are still law. It directs 
that the laity be carefully instructed in the baptismal 
formula, in order that in cases of emergency they might 
be qualified to administer the rite; and it enjoins, for 
the first time, the indicative form of absolution after 
confession, still retained in the office for the visitation 
of the sick. Several of its canons are directed against 
simoniacal contracts for benefices, non-residenee and 
pluralities, commutations of penanee, appropriations of 
tithes to monastic houses, and commendams, which, orig- 
inating in early times when interruptions were perpetu- 
ally occurring to regular ministerial appointments, were 
afterwards grievously perverted. 

Otho'nias ('OSwiar:, Vulg. Zorinas'), a corrupt 
form (1 Esdr. ix, 28) of the name Mattaniah (Ezra x, 
27). 

Otolengo, Samuel ben-Da vtd ben-Jeciiiel, of 
Casale, a noted Italian rabbi, flourished for a while at 
Venice, and died at Padua Aug. 22, 1718. He distinguish- 
ed himself as a poet and grammarian, and published 

“ the Mantle of Samuel,” being extracts from 
the r^-cn rv.mb “C'r of Isaiah Horwitz (q. v.), to 
which he also wrote an Index (Venice, 1705) : — i"P“p 
1*13*2X5, extracts from the pIS* 1 123-*^2 of Aaron Bereeh- 
ja ben-Moses ben-Xechemia of Modena, important for 
ascetic literature (ibid. 1701): — ■CQ-YJ “ilpr, Correctio 
sen institutio pceniientium, a ritual containing precepts, 
prayers, hymns, etc. (2d ed. Venice, 1719). See Fiirst, 
Bill, Jud. iii, 58; Wolf, Bill. Ilebr. i, 1094; iii, 1080; 
Jocher, A llyemeines Gelehrten- Lex ikon , iii, 1 134. (B. P.) 

O’Toole (or Tuathal), Laurence, an eminent 
Irish prelate, belonged to the princely sept of the 1 1 y- 
Murrays of Leinster, in which province he was born in 
1134. lie was educated in the monastery of Gleiulo- 
Iough, one of whose seven ancient churches still remains, 
lie was very pious in early youth, and at the age of 
twenty-five was chosen a bishop; the duties of the of- 
fice were almost literally forced upon him. Afterwards he 
became the abbot of the above monastery, and in I1G2 
he was elected archbishop of Dublin, a position which 
he readily accepted, that lie might the more easily dis- 
tribute tlie available funds of the diocese to the poor, 
lie was consecrated by Gelasius, the Irish bishop of Ar- 
magh, who Leland says refused to attend the Roman 
Catholic council in Cashel. Grienne, his predecessor, 
and three other Dano-Irish bishops before him, had been 
ordained by the archbishops of Canterbury, to whom 
they had severally promised “canonical obedience.” 
With O’Toole the foreign consecrations of the Dublin 
bishops ceased. He was the first archbishop ever con- 
secrated in Ireland (comp. Usher. Religion of the Early 
Irish, vol. iv; Ware, Irish Antiq. i, 312). O’Toole was 
a prominent member in the national council at Chine, 
called by Roderick, the last Irish king. At this meet- 
ing the school or monastery of Armagh was raised to 
the rank of a university, and a rule was passed that no 
one should be received as a lector or theological profess- 
or unless he had graduated in this university. In this 
and several other instances we perceive the efforts which 
were then made to introduce Romish doctrines into the 
Irish Church, and to bring the “diverse and sebismat- 
ical usages,” of which Gui Hebert us, the pope’s legate, 
had spoken, to “ the one Catholic and Roman office.” 
O’Toole was a true patriot. When the treachery of 


MacMorrough was developed, and the English invasion 
had become evident, he took a decided stand for his 
country. After several fruitless efforts to adjust mat- 
ters, he risked his life between the conflicting parties to 
prevent the massacres of the people. In 1171, during a 
serious division among the English, he conceived the 
idea of arousing the whole nation, and of driving all the 
foreigners at once out of the island. For this purpose 
he went from province to province, addressing the no- 
bles and common people, and urging them to arise 
simultaneously, and to meet in Dublin. He was so far 
successful as to collect a great number of untrained and 
unorganized men, but king Roderick and his chieftains 
at that time were unequal to the hour, and through 
their jealousies, indolence, and self-confidence the gold- 
en moment was passed, and all was lost. In 1175 he 
was sent to England to sign articles of arrangement be- 
tween Roderick and Henry, which then amounted sim- 
ply to an acknowledgment of the latter as feudal lord, 
without any reference to the soil or internal govern- 
ment. In 1179 O’Toole set out for Rome, no doubt to 
present the oppression of Ireland ; but in passing through 
England Henry would not let him proceed unless he 
would take an oath not to do or say anything in Rome 
that would be contrary to his interests in Ireland. This 
oath, however, he is accused of not having kept. Again, 
in 1180, he was sent by Roderick to England; but Henry 
refused to see him, to hear his message, or to allow him 
to go back to Ireland, and, to end the whole matter, the 
king set out immediately for Normandy. O’Toole, 
however, being determined to get a hearing, soon fol- 
lowed him. Rut on reaching Eu, or Augum, in France, 
he was taken sick and died — some say of poison (Ware, 
Irish Antiq.). At all events the king was glad to get 
rid of him. When about to die he was asked to make 
his will, to which he replied, “The Lord knows I have 
not a hap’urth [a penny] on earth that is my own.” 
He was canonized in the Church of Rome by pope IIo- 
norius III in 1225. Laurence O’Toole lived in eventful 
and perilous times. From the general history of this 
period there must have been strife and controversies go- 
ing on between the old Irish Church, founded seven 
hundred years before by St. Patrick, and the new hie- 
rarchy which the bishops of Rome were then establish- 
ing in Ireland. Rut on which side he was cannot be 
easily determined. We only know that politically and 
nationally lie was opposed to the English and Roman- 
izing party. At this period, and for centuries after- 
wards, all the materials of history were exclusively in the 
keeping of Rome and England, and they are not known 
to publish anything against themselves. Tradition says 
there was found among his books in Dublin a eopy of 
the New Testament in the Irish language, although 
there is no documentary testimony for it, since between 
the Danes and the Anglo-Saxons all such testimony 
seems to have been destroyed. Geraldus, who was his- 
toriographer to the invading array of Henry, very coolly 
says that in his time “many old and precious manu- 
scripts were torn up by the boys for book-covers, and 
were used by tailors for measurements” — (inter pucros 
in hnliis literariis ad librorum sitiibus , et inter sort ores 
ad lasernias pro vestinm forma dimetiendi , in Moore’s 
Hist, of Ireland, Am. ed. p. 154). The same destruction 
seems to have been continued down to the time of 
dames II of England, for it appears to have been the pol- 
icy of the first English invaders of Ireland, as a means 
of preserving their own authority, to efface as far as 
possible from the memory of the people every traee of 
their former nationality and the independence of their 
Church. See Todd, Ancient Irish Church, p. 133 sq. ; 
De Yinnc, History of the Irish Primitive Chui'ch. 
(D. D.) 

Ott, Johann Baptist. See Ott, Johann Hein- 
rich. 

Ott, Johann Heinrich, a noted Swiss Protestant 
divine and Orientalist, was born in the canton of Zurich 
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in 1617. His father, also a minister in the country, placed 
him at Zurich under the care of the distinguished Breit- 
inger. In 1636 he went to study at Lausanne; some- 
time after at Geneva and Grossingen, in the company 
of Hottinger; after rapid advancement under professors 
Gomar and Alting, he went to Leyden and Amsterdam. 
Here for live years he applied himself to the study of 
rabbinical learning and the Oriental languages. He 
then returned to Switzerland, making the tour of Eng- 
land and France. After his arrival home he became 
minister of the Church of Dietlickon, where he remained 
twenty-five years. In 1651 he was appointed professor 
of eloquence at Zurich, of Hebrew in 1655, and of eccle- 
siastical history in 1668. He died in 1682. Ott main- 
tained an extensive literary correspondence. He wrote 
principally on theology. The following is a complete 
list of his works : Franco Gallia : — Oratio de causa J an- 
senitica: — Qucestio , an et quando Petrus fuit Roma ?: — 
The Grandeur of the Roman Church (in Latin, with 
Remarks): — ’OvoparoXoyia, seu nomina hominum pro- 
pria: — A unales Anabaptistici : — Examinis perpetui in 
annales Ccesaris Baronii , centuries tres: — Yindicice hujus 
tractatus adversus A bbatem Reding : — Oratio in com- 
mendationem studii Hebraici: — De resurrectione : — Ba- 
ronii examinis continuatio ad xiii seeculttm usque: — De 
magia licit a et illicit a : — De alphabet is et ratione scri- 
beiuli omnium nationum: — Universa poesis philologice 
tractata , etc. 

His son, Johaxn Baptist, an Orientalist and anti- 
quarian, was born in 1661. He became professor of 
Hebrew at Zurich about 1702, and wrote several anti- 
quarian treatises, lie died shortly after his appoint- 
ment to the professorship at Zurich. 

Ottaviani, Carlo, an Italian engraver, was born 
about the 18th century. He engraved ten of the thir- 
ty-three plates published under the following title : Le 
pitture della capella pontifeia Quirinale , opera di Guido 
Reni , disegnate da Fietro Angelleti ed incise da Giov. e 
Carlo fratelli Ottaviani. 

Ottaviani, Giovanni, an Italian engraver, was 
born at Rome in 1735. He visited Venice, where he 
studied under Wagner, and engraved several prints. 
On returning to Rome he soon gained reputation, and 
became highly esteemed. II is principal work was his 
collection of engravings after the pictures by Raphael 
in the Loggio of the Vatican, of which the first part 
appeared in twelve numbers (Rome, 1769-1770, fob); 
the second in thirteen numbers (1776). Among his 
other prints the following are most noted, St. Jerome 
with a Crucifix , after Guercino, St. Cecilia ; and An- 
gelica and Medora ; and twenty-three plates from the 
paintings by Raphael in the Vatican. 

Ottensosser, David, of Furth, distinguished as a 
translator and interpreter of Biblical books as well as 
of other Hebrew works, died May 22, 1858, at an age 
of 71 years. Of his many publications we mention: 
the Book of Job, translated into German, with a Hebrew 
commentary, 'VIK-I ‘naarX Cimn C V nV'X (Offen- 
bach, 1807): — Isaiah, with a German translation and a 
Hebrew commentary (Fiirth, 1807) :— the Lamentations 
of Jeremiah, with a Hebrew commentary (ibid. 1811): — 
a German translation of the Chaldee paraphrase of 
the Book of Esther, 502 -trOX Dttm (Sulzbach, 
1820) a Hebrew commentary to the Bechinat-Olam 
of Jedid Penini (q. v.) (Vienna, 1830) :— a German trans- 
lation of and a Hebrew commentary on Petachja’s (q. v.) 
Travels (Forth, 1814) : — a History of the Jews according 
to Josephus, in Hebrew letters (ibid. 1821,3 vols.) : — 
Tp“7 PH ITS, a Commentary on the Pentateuch, excerpt- 
ed from Maimonides’s (q. v.) Afore Kebuchim (ibid. 1804) : 
— ijpir? i. e. a refutation of the charge that 

the Jews use the blood of Christians, and the ground- 
lessness of this charge (ibid.): — PD-V2 Moral 

Tales of the Past (ibid. 1846) :— fCH ■HEX or rVHSX 


STYlHil, letters on the More Kebuchim of Maimonides, 
translated into German, with notes and annotations 
(ibid. 1846, 1848, and 1856). See Fiirst, Bibl. Jud. iii, 
58 sq. ; Allgemeine Zeitung des Judenthums , 1856, p. 357, 
473; Dessauer, Geschichte der Israeliten (Breslau, 1870), 
p. 545. (B. P.) 

Otterbein, Philip William, a noted divine, was. 
born June 4, 1726, at Dillenburg, Germany, and is! 
commonly acknowledged as the founder of the United j 
Brethren in Christ (q. v.). His father was rector of a 
classical school at Herborn, and gave his son a thor- 
ough classical and theological education. He early felt 
a strong desire to labor in some foreign land. This 
wish was gratified in 1752, when, at the instance of 
Rev. Michael Schlatter (q. v.), he received a call as 
minister of the German Reformed Church in America. 
Having, with five other young ministers, been ordained 
at the Hague, he sailed with them to New York, where 
they arrived July 27 of the same year. Otterbein was 
first settled at Lancaster, Pa., in August, 1752. At the 
urgent solicitation of the Church he remained until the 
close of 1758, although he was much dissatisfied with 
the lack of discipline which prevailed. From 1758 to 
1760 he labored at Tulpehocken, Pa.; from 1760 to 1765, 
at Frederick. Md. ; from 1765 to 1770, at York, Pa. He 
visited Germany in 1770, and returning to York in 1771, 
remained there until 1774. In that year he accepted a 
call from the new congregation in Baltimore, which, in 
1770, had separated from the old Church. There he re- 
mained for the rest of his days. He died Nov. 17, 1813. 
A man of ardent piety and apostolical spirit, endowed 
wdth extraordinary power as a preacher, he exerted a 
great influence among his brethren, and extended his 
w r ork beyond the limits of his ow n Church. lie pro- 
claimed the necessity of regeneration and of a holy 
life w'ith great force and directness. He took part in 
union meetings, held often in the woods and kept up 
for several days. He instituted prayer-meetings, and 
trained pious laymen to lead them; and he maintained 
a close fellowship with men of like mind in other relig- 
ious denominations, especially with Martin Bohm, a 
Mennonite, and with Asburv and Wright, whom John 
Wesley sent to labor in America. In 1784 he assisted 
Dr. Coke in ordaining Asburv as the first bishop of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. On Sept. 25, 1800, in 
conjunction with Bbhm, he convened a conference at 
Baltimore. It was attended by thirteen ministers, and 
resulted in the organization of the society of the United 
Brethren in Christ. Otterbein is said to have been 
elected their first bishop or superintendent. This, how r - 
ever, is denied by Dr. Ilarbaugh, in his Fathers of the 
German Reformed Church (ii, 53-76), who says that 
no bishop w r as elected until 1813, and proves by sub- 
stantial evidence that Otterbein never left the com- 
munion of the German Reformed Church. Otterbein 
worked for a revival in the Church, and not for an or- 
ganization out of it. When he saw r that the movement 
w'as tending to this result, “he held on to it, not to or- 
ganize it, but to prevent its organization; not to carry 
it fonvard, but to restrain and control it. Only when 
the case became hopeless did he withdraw'. In the 
quietude of old age, he silently mourned over the evil’’ 
( Path . of the Ger. Ref Church , ii, 71). It would there- 
fore appear that while Otterbein was practically the 
founder of the United Brethren in Christ, he did not 
intend to establish a new religious denomination ; and, 
like John Wesley, never really severed his connection 
with his own Church. See, besides Harbaugh, Corwin, 
Manual of the Ref. Church in Amer. p. 173 sq. ; Drake, 
Diet, of A mer. Biog. s. v. (E. de S.) 

Otterson, James, a Presbyterian minister, was bom 
in New York City Oct. 11, 1791. lie graduated at Co- 
lumbia College, New York; studied theology with Dr. 
J. M. Mason ; was ordained by the Associate Presbytery 
of New York, and installed as the successor to Dr. 
Proudfit, pastor of the Church of Broadalbin, Fulton 
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County, N. Y., in 1821. About the year 1827 lie was 
called to the united pastorate of the Reformed Dutch 
churches of Hempstead and Oyster IJav, on Long Island, 
N. Y. ; in 1834 he succeeded Dr. Van Vranken as pastor 
of the Church in Freehold, N. J.; he next took charge 
of the Church at the White House, in Hunterdon 
County, N. J. ; in 1845 he was called to the Church in 
Johnstown, N. J.; his last charge was in Wilmington, 
Del., which he relinquished in 18G3, and retired to the 
house of his son, a prominent member of the bar at 
Philadelphia, Pa. He died Sept. 17, 18G7. Mr. Otter- 
son possessed a clear, analytical mind, which showed 
the effect of early culture. He was a good scholar, a 
sound and able theologian, and a very instructive and 
edifving preacher. See Wilson, Presb. Hist. Almanac , 
1868, p. 133. (J.L.S.) 

Ottilia, St. See Odilia, St. 

Ottini, Felice, a Roman painter, who, according to 
Pascoli, was a pupil of Giacinto Brandi. He possessed 
excellent talents, a fine taste, and was employed almost 
in his youth to decorate the chapel of P. P. di Gesu e 
Maria at Rome. He died young, in 1695. 

Ottini, Fasquale (sometimes called Pasqualotte ), 
an Italian painter of note, was born at Verona in 1570. 
He studied with Felice Iiiccio, called Brusasorci, whose 
manner he imitated so happily that he was employed to 
finish some works left incomplete by his master at his 
death. Lanzi says 4 * he was a good artist in regard to 
forms, and of no common expression, particularly in the 
works he conducted after having seen Raphael’s. Of 
this we have a striking example in his Murder of the 
Innocents , at S. Stefano, and his picture of St. Nicolo , 
with other saints, at S. Giorgio, in the best style of Ve- 
netian coloring. In other instances his coloring is some- 
what languid — a defect most probably from time and un- 
favorable situation.” He was in high repute in his na- 
tive city, and the learned Alessandro Carli, in his his- 
tory of Verona, says that he approached nearer to Paul 
Veronese than any other artist of that city. He died 
of the great plague in 1G30. He is said to have execu- 
ted some beautiful etchings. Bartsch has given a de- 
scription of only one known print by him, which he 
commends in the highest terms. It represents the burial 
of Christ, and is signed Pasq. Ottii , Vers. ino. — Spooner, 
Biog . Hist, of the Fine A rts, s. v. 

Otto of Bamberg. See Otiio of Bamberg. 

Otto of Freising. See Otiio of Freising. 

Otto of Passau (some have it of Nassau), for a 
time teacher in the Franciscan convent of Basle, was 
there connected with the Pietistic sect of the Friends 
of God (q. v.). He is principally known as the author 
of a book of edification for t he use of the laity, entitled 
Die Vierundzwanzig Alien u. der Goldene Thron (1386). 
It consists of directions for leading a Christian life, and 
insists particularly on its subjective aspects. It was first 
printed at Augsburg in 1480, and lately under the title 
of Die Krone der Aeltesten (Regensb. 1836). It was 
translated into Dutch (Utrecht, 1480, and often reprint- 
ed). See Pfeiffer, Deutsche Mgstikcr des 14 ten Jahrh. 
(Stuttg. 1845); Aschbach, Kirchen-Lexikon , iv, 408, 409 ; 
Herzog, Reul-Fncyklop. x, 741. (J. N. P.) 

Ouch (only in the plur. n V3,2VV,mishbetsoth', text- 
ures, e. g. brocade, as Psa. xlv, 14; hence settings ), bezels, 
in which gems are set ; hence the sockets for fastening 
the precious stones in the shoulder- pieces of the high- 
priest's ephod (Exod. xxviii, 11, 14, 25; xxxix, 13, 16). 
See Ephod. 

Oude or Oudh (Sanscrit, Ayodha, i. o. “invinci- 
ble”), a province of British India, separated on the north 
from Nepaul by the lower ranges of the Himalayas, 
whence it gradually slopes to the Ganges, which forms 
its boundary on the south and south-west, is situated in 
Iat. 25° 34 '-29° 6' N., long. 79^ 45'~83° 11' E., and 
has an area of 27,890 square miles, or rather less than 


that of Scotland, with a population in 1872 of 11,220,747. 
It is one great plain, the slope of which from north-west 
to south-east indicates also the direction of the principal 
rivers. These are the Gumti, the Ghagra (Ghogra), 
and the Rapti, which swarm with alligators. The 
northern part, on the edge of the Himalayas, is not very 
well known. It forms a portion of the Terai, a vast un- 
healthy tract stretching along the borders of Nepaul, 
and covered with impassable forests. The climate is 
cool and pleasant from November to March; during the 
next four months it is hot and sultry, after which fol- 
lows the long rainy season, but in general it is consid- 
ered the healthiest along the whole valley of the Ganges. 
The soil is light, and, except small nodules of chalk and 
oolite called kankeu'S, there is hardly a loose stone to be 
seen. Formerly it was more copiously watered than it 
is now, the clearing of the jungles having greatly de- 
creased the moisture of the land. The chief crops are 
wheat, barley, gram, masure, mustard, rice (of the finest 
quality), millet, maize, joar, bajra, various kinds of 
pulse and oil-seeds, sugar-cane, tobacco, indigo, hemp, 
and cotton. In 1872 there were 12,673 square miles of 
cultivated lands in Oude, and 5588 additional capable 
of cultivation. The manufacturing industry is not much 
developed ; soda, saltpetre, and salt are the only articles 
of which more is produced than is requisite for home 
consumption. Gunpowder, and all kinds of military 
weapons, guns, swords, spears, shields, and bows of bam- 
boo, or Lucknow steel, are, however, also made, besides 
some woollen goods, paper, etc. The principal towns 
are Lucknow, Fyzabad, Oude, or Ayodha, Roy Bareily, 
and Shaliabad. 

The people are of a decidedly warlike disposition. 
The bulk of the inhabitants are Hindus, though the 
dominant race for centuries, until the British annexa- 
tion, was Mohammedan. The Brahmans are now the 
most numerous class, but there are twenty-nine differ- 
ent Rajput tribes. It is these two classes that mainly 
supplied the famous (or infamous) sepoys of the Ben- 
gal army. In 1869 Oude contained 7767 Christians, 
9,713,730 Hindus, 1,011,110 Mohammedans, 56 Bud- 
dhists, and 487,884 persons of all other creeds. Hindos- 
tanee is the language most in use, with a greater ad- 
mixture of Persian and Arabic and less of Hindi! than 
in the more easterly provinces. The houses of the 
people are generally of mud or unburnt brick, and the 
walls are carried up six or seven feet above the roof, to 
form a sort of enclosed court for the women, which is 
covered during the rains by a light temporary roofing 
of bamboo and grass. The rooms have no ceilings, and 
the floors are of earth, well packed and smooth. 

The most characteristic feature in the social economy 
of Oude is that of the village communities, each of which 
constitutes a little republic of itself. The payment of a 
land-tax is one of the oldest institutions of the country. 
At the time of the British annexation it was supposed 
that the chiefs known as talukdars , who received this 
tax from the immediate cultivators of the soil, and paid 
a fixed sum on account thereof to the native govern- 
ment, were merely middlemen, who exacted from the 
villagers as much as possible, but themselves possessed 
no proprietary rights whatever. Acting on the assump- 
tion that they were only collectors of revenue, the first 
land settlement made under British rule, in 1856-57, dis- 
possessed the talukdars of nearly all their villages, and 
provided for the payment of the land-tax by the actual 
occupants of the soil directly to the government. The 
injustice of this settlement led to great dissatisfaction, 
and was ultimately admitted by the British authorities. 
The talukdars were in fact an ancient landed nobility, 
with ivell- established rights of property in the soil, 
which were entitled to recognition, notwithstanding the 
frequent extortion which had been practiced upon the 
subordinate proprietors. The present land settlement, 
completed in 1859, recognises the rights of both classes, 
confirming to each their possessions as they existed at 
the time of the annexation in 1856. According to the 
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parliamentary accounts for 1871-72, it is so framed as to 
secure village occupants from extortion, and to exact 
certain duties and responsibilities from the talukdars. 
Half the gross rental is paid to the government. The 
net land revenue in 1871-72 amounted to £1,207,902. 
In the same year the licenses for the sale of spirits and 
drugs, and the excise on opium, yielded £78,10G. The 
total revenue in 1872-73 amounted to £1,650,602; ex- 
penditures, £626,519. The total number of educational 
institutions in 1871-72 was 15-18, with an average daily 
attendance of 87,720 pupils. They comprise the Can- 
ning College at Lucknow, with 720 students, of whom 
56 were in the college department ; 11 high schools, and 
747 village schools; 81 schools for girls, with 1908 pu- 
pils. The expenditure for the support of schools amount- 
ed to £47,420. In each school district a library is main- 
tained for the use of the schoolmaster; and there is said 
to be a school within four and a half miles of every child 
in Oude. There is a museum at Lucknow. Seven news- 
papers, four English and three native, are published in 
the province. 

Oude is believed by Sanscrit scholars to be the an- 
cient Kosala , the oldest seat of civilization in India. 
The country was conquered by a Mohammedan army 
in 1195, and made a province of the Mogul empire. In 
1753 the vizier of Oude, Saffdar-Jung, rebelled against 
his imperial master, Ahmed Shah, and forced the latter 
to make the governorship hereditary in his family. Ilis 
son, Stijah-ud-Dowlah, became entirely independent, and 
founded a dynasty which ruled the country, generally in 
a most deplorable manner, until the East India Company 
found itself forced to adopt the extreme measure of 
annexation, Feb. 7, 1856. The necessity for this high- 
handed but most beneficent act is claimed by the Brit- 
ish to be interpreted by the statistics of crime in Oude 
during the last years of its independence. One item will 
suffice : from 1848 to 1854, there were, on an average, no 
fewer than 78 villages burned and plundered every year, 
while murders, robberies, abductions, and extortions were 
every-day occurrences. A feeble king, a blackguard sol- 
diery, and a lawless peasantry had brought about a most 
helpless and ruinous anarchy. Many British residents 
in India, however, disclaimed this state of affairs, and 
regretted the step as unjust towards the people of Oude, 
and as impolitic for Britain. When the mutiny of 1857 
broke out, Oude beeame one of the great centres of re- 
bellion^ Upon this the confiscation of all the estates 
of the talukdars was proclaimed by lord Canning ; but 
when the country was subdued by force of British arms 
the estates of all such as laid down their arms and swore 
fealty to the British government were restored. The 
forts of the petty chiefs, however, were dismantled and 
the inhabitants disarmed. The province is now admin- 
istered by a chief commissioner. The principal feature 
of the present condition of affairs in Oude is the preser- 
vation in their integrity of the estates of the talukdars. 

Missionary labors have been extensively carried on in 
Oude, and have been crowned with great success. Thus 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, which has by far the 
most flourishing mission, has its headquarters at Luck- 
now, and supports an English and native church ; a 
press, which sent out 3,000,000 pages in 1875; a relig- 
ious newspaper called the Witness, with 656 subscribers; 
a boarding-school, and 1000 Sunday-school scholars. 
We have not room here to give further details, but re- 
fer the reader to the art. India and the books men- 
tioned below. 

One of the principal towns of Oude, of like name, 
is noted on account of a temple erected there in honor 
of llanumat, the fabled monkey-ally of Kama, an incar- 
nation of the god Vishnu. The ancient city of that 
name was situated opposite the modern Oude, where its 
ruins may still be seen. Ayodhyfi was one of the oldest 
seats of civilization in India ; it was the residence of the 
solar dynasty, or one of the two oldest dynasties of In- 
dia, deriving its descent from the sun; but it obtained 
special renown through Kama, the son of Dasaratha, a 


king of that dynasty. Its great beauty and immense 
size are dwelt upon in several of the Puranas and mod- 
ern poems, but more especially in the Uamayana , the 
first and last books of which contain a description of it. 
According to some Puranas, Ayodhya was one of the 
seven sacred cities, the living at which was supposed to 
free a man from all sin, and the dying at which to 
secure eternal bliss. It was also called Saketa, Kosala, 
and Uttara -kosala. See Goldstlickers Sanscrit Dic- 
tionary , s. v. Ayodhya; Chambers, Cyclop, s. v.; The 
American Cyclop, s. v. ; Bishop Thomson, Our Oriental 
Missions, i, 104 sq. ; Bohn’s India, p. 236 sq., 360 sq.; 
Butler, Land of ike Veda, s.v. 

Oudin, Casijiiu, a distinguished French writer, 
was born at Mezieres-sur-Meuse, Feb. 14, 1638. He 
was the son of a weaver. After studying at Charle- 
villc, he joined the Premonstvants in 1655, chiefly with 
a view to devoting himself entirely to study. The 
history of ecclesiastical writers first attracted his atten- 
tion. In 1669 he was appointed professor of theology 
in the abbey of Moreau, and the next year grand-prior. 
Finally, after taking charge for a while of the Church 
of Epinay-sous-Gamaehcs, in the diocese of liouen, he 
retired into a convent in 1677 to resume his former 
scientific labors. After visiting the divers establish- 
ments of the order in Lorraine, Burgundy, and the 
Netherlands, he obtained permission to settle at Paris 
in 1683, and soon became intimate with the learned 
Benedictines of St. Maur, who placed their rich his- 
torical materials at his disposal, in order that he might 
write for them a history of their order — a task which, 
however, he never attempted. lie enjoyed great repu- 
tation for learning, and was even considered a model 
of piety and regularity. But his superiors, frightened 
at an intimacy which sprung up between him and the 
renowmed Jurieu, confined him to the abbey of Kessons, 
near Beauvais, hi 1692. The severe penances to which 
he w r as subjected contributed also to disgust him with 
monastic life ; and having finally succeeded in escaping 
to Holland in 1692, he made an open profession of Prot- 
estantism at Leyden. He w r as subsequently appointed 
under-librarian of the university of that place, and died 
there in Sept., 1717. Abbe Boulliot, in his Biogr. A rden - 
naise (vol. ii), says of Oudin : “ Contrary to what usual- 
ly happens to such deserters, he always preserved the 
general esteem of his co-religionists. This was owing 
mainly to the purity of his life. To those who advised 
him to marry, he answered that he had become a Cal- 
vinist for the sake of truth, and not to free himself from 
celibacy.” Oudin’s principal works are. Supplementum 
de scriptoribus vel de scriptis ecclesiasticis a Bdhmnino 
omissis ad ann. 1460 (Paris, 1686, 8vo). This work, 
which is far from supplying all the authors omitted by 
Bcllarmine, contains, according to Cave, a large num- 
ber of errors: — Le Premontre defroque (Leyden, 1692, 
12mo) : — Yeterum aliquot Gallice et Belgii scriptorum 
opuscula saci'a nunquam edita (ibid. 1692, 8vo) : — His- 
toria abbatis Calvi-Montis, in Acta Sanctorum, vol. iii 
(1701): — De Collectanea, in Mason, Hist, de la repub - 
lique des Lettres, vol. vii, viii : — Trias dissert, critica - 
rum (Leyden, 1717, 8vo). In this work he claims that 
the Codex Alexandrinus dates only from the 10th cen- 
tury, and that the questions Ad Antiochum principem 
w r ere attributed by mistake to St. Athanasius: — De 
sa'iptoribus Ecclesice antiquis (Leips. 1722, 3 vols, fol.). 
See Nice'ron, Memoires, vol. i, x; More'ri, Diet, hist.; 
Paquot, Memoires ; Hugo, A males ord. Prcem. i, 55; 
Ilaag, La France Protestante. — Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. 
Generate, xxxviii, 966. (J. N. P.) 

Ouen, St. (Lat. Audcenus), a French prelate, noted 
for his civil ministrations to king Dagobert, and highly 
esteemed by that monarch, w r as born at Saucy, near 
Soissons, in G09. He w r as brought up at Ussy-sur- 
Marne, of which his parents were lords. After study- 
ing in the monastery of St. Medard, he received an 
office at the court of king Clothaire II. Under Dag- 
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obert I, St. Ouen ami St. Eloi, afterwards bishop of 
Noyon, became the principal ministers of the nation, 
St. Ouen holding the position of chancellor. But not- 
withstanding the onerous civil duties thus imposed 
upon these excellent men, they labored zealously for 
the spiritual welfare of the people. St. Ouen in par- 
ticular greatly profited by his intimate association with 
St. Eloi, and by his advice founded, in 634, the abbey 
of Rebais, in the diocese of Meaux. Some time after 
St. Ouen entered the Church himself, and was ordained 
priest by Dieudonne, bishop of Macon. On his return 
from a mission to Spain he was made archbishop of 
Rouen. lie is generally believed to have been installed 
May 21, 640, the same day on which St. Eloi was made 
bishop of Noyon and of Tournai. The diocese of Rouen, 
which yet contained many very uncivilized districts, 
gained greatly under the government of Ouen. lie 
took part in the council of Clialons-sur-Saone, Oct. 25, 
644. Rope Martin I having in 651 requested of king 
Clovis II some of his most learned bishops to be sent 
as legates to Constantinople to inquire into the question 
of monothelism, St. Ouen and St. Eloi were designated 
for that purpose, but, for reasons unknown at present, 
they did not go on that journey. After the death of 
Ebro'in, king Thierri I, at the suggestion of the new 
mayor of the palace, Warato, sent St. Ouen to Cologne 
to negotiate peace with Pepin, duke of Austrasia. The 
bishop proved successful in this undertaking, but died 
soon after his return at Clichy-la-Garenne, Ang. 24, 
683. His body was transported to Rouen, and buried 
in the church which now bears his name. Ouen wrote 
a Vita Eligii , w T hich may be considered as one of the 
most valuable documents we possess for the history of 
the 7th century. IMS. copies of it were preserved in 
many churches and monasteries. It was first published 
by Surius, but with many omissions. D’Achery hav- 
ing found two MS. eopies — one in the library of the 
abbey of Corbie, the other in that of Conches, in Nor- 
mandy — carefully compared them, and published the 
complete work of Ouen in the fifth volume of his Spici- 
leg. in 1661. Ghesquiere also published the Vita Eligii , 
revised by means of MSS. from the collections of the 
Bollandists at Antwerp, in the Acta Sand. Belgii, iii, 
294-33 1 . It was translated into French, from these vari- 
ous editions, by Louis de Montigny, archdeacon of No- 
yon (Paris, 1626, 8vo) ; also anonymously (by Levesque, 
a priest) (ibid. 1693, Svo); by Charles de Barthelemy 
(ibid. 1847, 8vo); and by abbot Parenty, canon of Arras 
(Arras, 1851, 12mo). These two latter translations are 
accompanied with very instructive and learned notes. 
A life of St. Remy, in MS., preserved in the abbey of 
St. Gall, is also attributed to Ouen. See Gallia Chris- 
tiana , vol. xi ; Hist, litter, de la France , iii, 623-628 ; 
Pommeraye, Hist, de Vabbage de St. Ouen; Hist . des 
archives de Rouen ; France pontijicale; Le Cointe, Ann. 
eccl. de France ; Student's History of France , p. 47 ; 
lloefcr, Four. Biog. Generate , xxxviii, 978. (J. II. W.) 

Oughtred, William, an eminent English divine, 
noted especially as a mathematician, was born at Eton, 
Buckinghamshire, in 1573. Being educated at Eton as 
a foundation - scholar, or “colleger,” he w r as elected 
thence, in 1592, to King’s College, Cambridge, of which 
in regular course he was admitted perpetual-fellow. lie 
largely cultivated classical learning, as the elegant 
Latinity of some of his works indicates; but he applied 
himself chiefly to the study of mathematics. While 
yet an undergraduate he invented An Easy Method of 
Geometrical Dialling , which, though not given to the 
public until 1617, was then immediately translated from 
English into Latin by Christopher Wren, at that time 
a gentleman -commoner of Wadham College, Oxford. 
Oughtred took his degree of B.A. in 1596, and that of 
M.A. in 1599. In 1600 he projected a horizontal instru- 
ment delineating dials upon any kind of plane, and for 
working most questions which could be performed by the 
globe. In 1603, or thereabout, Oughtred was ordained 
priest, and presented to the living of Aldbury, near 


Guildford, in Surrey, upon which appointment he left 
the university and resided upon his living. He con- 
tinued his mathematical pursuits, but at the same time 
distinguished himself by the faithful discharge of his 
pastoral duties. The mathematical sciences were to 
him “ the more than Elysian fields,” and bis bouse was 
continually filled with young gentlemen who came 
thither for instruction. lie probably wrote his Treatise, 
of Trigonometry about 1614; and in pursuing the same 
subject he invented, not many years afterwards, an in- 
strument called The Circles of Propoi'tion. All such 
problems in arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, and navi- 
gation as depended upon simple and compound propor- 
tion might be solved by its aid; and it was the first 
sliding rule that was projected for those uses, as well as 
that of gauging. In 1628 he was engaged by the earl 
of Arundel as tutor to his son, lord William Howard, 
whose patronage of science has much to do with the 
history of its progress during the 17th century. For 
the use of his pupil Oughtred published, in 1631, Arith- 
metical in numeris et speciebus vistitutio, quee turn logis- 
ticce turn analytics, atque totius mathematicce clavis est . 
This manual contained so many new and excellent 
theorems, both in algebra and geometry, that it was 
universally esteemed; and the general plan of it has 
since been followed by the best authors on the subject. 
Oughtred was, in 1646, in danger of sequestration by 
the committee for plundering ministers, and several 
articles sufficient to have sequestered him were sworn 
against him. But William Lilly, the celebrated astrol- 
oger, appealed to Sir Bulstrode Whiteloeke and all bis 
old friends, and they appeared in such numbers in his 
behalf on the day of hearing that he was cleared by the 
majority, though the chairman and many other Pres- 
byterian ministers were active against him. He some- 
times amused himself with physical sports, and was 
sprightly at the age of eighty. Fuller QVorthies, i, 145) 
says that “ this aged Simeon had a strong persua- 
sion that before his death he should behold Christ’s 
anointed restored to the throne, which he did to his 
incredible joy, and then had his ‘dimittis’ out of this 
mortal life Jan. 30, 1660.” According to Collier ( Dic- 
tionary ), Oughtred died about the beginning of May, 
1660, having expired in an eestasv of joy upon hearing 
the news of the vote at Westminster which passed fur 
the restoration of Charles II. David Lloyd says that 
“ Oughtred was as facetious in Greek and Latin as solid 
in arithmetic, geometry, and the sphere of all measures, 
music, etc.; exact in his style as in his judgment, hand- 
ling his tube and other instruments at eighty as stead- 
ily as others did at thirty — owing this, as he said, to 
temperance and archery ; principling his people with 
plain and solid truths, as he did the world with great 
and useful arts; advancing new inventions in all things 
but religion, which, in its old order and decency, he 
maintained secure in Ids privacy, prudence, meekness, 
simplicity, resolution, patience, and contentment.” He 
had one son, whom lie put an apprentice to a watch- 
maker, and for whose use he wrote a book of instruc- 
tions in that art. He left besides a great number 
of papers upon mathematical subjects; and in most of 
bis Greek and Latin mathematical books were found 
notes in his own handwriting, with an abridgment of 
almost all the propositions and demonstrations. These 
books came into the museum of William Jones, F.R.S., 
and with the manuscripts passed into the hands of Sir 
Charles Scarborough. Such of the latter as were found 
suitable for publication were printed at Oxford in 1676, 
under the title Opuscula Mathematica hadenus inedita. 
Many of Oughtred’s MSS. are in the library of the earl 
of Macclesfield. See Biog. Did. ; Allibone, Diet, of 
Brit, and A mer. A uthors ; Engl. Cyclop. 

Oulif, Geuson Ashkenazi, a rabbi of the 1 7th 
century, studied at Nikolsburg under Menaehem Men- 
del Krochmal, or Krochman. In 1644 he was called to 
the rabbiship at Prossnitz, then to Hanau, Nikolsburg, 
and Vienna. When, however, in the year 1670, the Jews 
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were expelled from the last-named place, he went to Metz, 
where he died in 1694. llewrote: *0 Wiail M'DJ rilliJ, 
One hundred and twenty-four legal decisions , which were 
afterwards published by his son (Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, 1699):— Pi“lX3P, Homiletical discourses 
on the Pentateuch (ibid. 1G99) : — Discus- 
sive novellas, published by his grandson (ibid. 1710). 
See Ftirst, Bill. Jud. iii, 60: Jost, Annalen , 1840, p. 80. 
(B.P.) 

Our Lady of Mercy, Sisters of, is the name 
of a modern Homan Catholic religious order founded in 
Dublin by Miss Catharine McAuley in 1830. Miss 
McAuley was born in Gormanstown Castle, near Dublin, 
Sept. 29, 1787, and died Nov. 13, 1841. Her parents, 
who were Homan Catholics, died when she was a child, 
and she was brought up without any definite religious 
faith. But she became a Roman Catholic, and devoted 
herself and Tier large fortune to the service of the poor. 
She induced several ladies to join her, purchased a house 
in Dublin, and there, in 1827, opened an asylum for des- 
titute young women and a free school for poor children. 
Soon afterwards she and her companions underwent a 
regular novitiate in a convent of Presentation nuns, and 
in 1831 assumed there the habit and took the vows of 
the new order. The rules received the sanction of the 
archbishop of Dublin Jan. 23, 1834; but subsequently 
the rule of St. Augustine, modified to suit the active 
duties of the sisterhood, was adopted by them, approved 
by Gregory XVI in 1835, and formally confirmed by 
him in 1840. As thus organized the Sisters of Mercy 
have in view, besides other charities, the visitation of 
the sick and prisoners, the instruction of poor girls, and 
the protection of virtuous women in distress. Wher- 
ever their means permit, they found “ houses of mercy,” 
in which destitute girls of good character are cared for 
until employment can be found for them. The sister- 
hood is divided into two classes, choir sisters and lay 
sisters. The former are employed about the ordinary 
objects of the order, and the latter about the domestic 
avocations of the convent, and such other duties as may 
be assigned to them. Candidates for membership of 
either class undergo a preliminary “postulancy” for six 
months; at the end of that time they assume the white 
veil and become novices. The novitiate lasts two 
years. The vows, which are taken for life, bind the 
members to poverty, chastity, obedience, and the ser- 
vice of the poor, sick, and ignorant. The sisters are sub- 
ject to the bishops, and have no general superior. In 
the United States the communities of each diocese form 
one body, governed by a common superior, who is elect- 
ed by the professed choir sisters and confirmed by the 
bishop. The habit of the order is a black robe with 
long loose sleeves, a white coif, and a white or black 
veil. In the streets a bonnet of black crape is worn 
instead of the coif and veil. 

The Sisters of Mercy have spread considerably over 
Great Britain and her colonies. The first American 
house was established at St. John’s, Newfoundland, in 
1842, and the first in the United States at Pittsburgh 
in 1843, where they now have their mother-house and 
novitiate for that diocese, also a hospital, house of mer- 
cy, and orphan asylum. Their academies in Pennsyl- 
vania are at Latrobe, Loretto, Harrisburg, Lebanon (?), 
and Philadelphia ; they number about 200 sisters, nov- 
ices, and postulants in their thirteen or fourteen con- 
vents and houses in that state ; and teach in the dio- 
cese of Pittsburgh alone 5000 children. In the diocese 
of Hartford, which embraces Connecticut and Rhode 
Island, they have 128 sisters, novices, postulants, and 
lay-sisters in nine convents and houses (Providence, 
two, South Providence, Newport, Pawtucket, and Woon- 
socket, R. I.; Hartford, New Haven, Conn., two), with 
seven academies under their charge, besides free and 
parochial schools, two orphan asylums at Hartford and 
one at South Providence, the whole containing appar- 
ently G395 pupils. Since Feb. 17, 18G8, the Hamilton 


School, one of the public schools in New Haven, has 
been conducted entirely by them, eleven now teaching 
nearly 500 children (probably included in the above 
number of pupils), at a cost to the city of $5600, according 
to the report for the year ending Sept. 1, 1870 (see 
chap. xxiv). The Sisters of Mercy now number proba- 
bly over 900 in their eighty or more convents and houses 
in twenty-one different states (Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Mis- 
souri, Tennessee, Kentucky, Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska, 
California), with thirty-nine academies (some of them 
on a large scale, as at Manchester, N. II., Providence, 
R. I., Vicksburg, Miss., etc.), twelve orphan asylums, anil 
over fifty other schools (free, parish, or industrial), un- 
der their charge, containing in all probably from 20,000 
to 25,000 pupils. They have hospitals at Worcester, Al- 
bany, Pittsburgh (had 2G80 patients in one year), Chi- 
cago (cost $75,000), Louisville, Omaha, and San Fran- 
cisco ; houses of mercy in New York, Pittsburgh, and 
San Francisco; a house of providence in Chicago; a 
Magdalen asylum apparently near San Francisco. Those 
in Georgia are said in the Catholic “ Directory” to be a 
branch of an order founded (in 1829) by the late bishop 
England of Charleston, “where the nuns renew the 
vows of religion every year, and live under a rule ap- 
proved by the bishop.” There are five convents in the 
state, at Savannah, Augusta, Macon, Columbus, and At- 
lanta, containing somewhat over thirty sisters. Wheth- 
er the thirty or forty sisters in North and South Caro- 
lina belong to the same branch or not is not stated. See 
Barnum, JJist. of Romanism, p. 304, 305. (J. II. W.) 

Ouseley, Gideon, a minister of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Connection in Ireland, noted as a missionary, 
was born at Dunmorc, Galway, in 1762. He was the 
eldest son of his house, the brother of General Sir 
Ralph Ouseley, and cousin of Sir William and Sir Gore 
Ouseley, the Orientalists; and his family is distin- 
guished in British military, diplomatic, and literary 
history. He was designed for the government service, 
and received a classical education. Married while not 
yet of age, his recklessness speedily brought him to- 
wards financial and moral ruin ; but a peculiar episode 
in his history, closing with an almost fatal gunshot, 
led him to consider most seriously his spiritual condi- 
tion. Thus solemnized in his thoughts, he was in 
1789 converted by some Methodist soldiers quartered 
at Dunmore, where Ouseley then resided. He at once 
began to preach with the same vigor and zeal which 
he had before displayed in his career of vice and folly, 
and soon became a most ardent Gospel evangelist. The 
people heard him with wonder. Attacking at the same 
time Romish superstition and Protestant indifference, 
he preached in season and out of season, exhorted in 
the streets and churchyards, fairs and markets, and was 
accustomed to attend the wake-houses, or places where 
the dead lay, there to mingle with the crowds that 
were collected for the purpose of “hearing mass;” and 
while the priest read the prayers in Latin, he would 
translate every part that was good into Irish, and then 
address the whole assembly, in the presence of the 
priest, on their eternal interests. He rode on horse- 
back from town to town, generally addressed the crowd 
without dismounting, and preached from three to five 
times a day. For seven years he travelled in this man- 
ner throughout the province of Connaught, and as far 
as Leinster, before his name appeared in the minutes. 
He was then received into the Wesleyan Conference, 
and in 1799 was appointed missionary to Ireland. It 
was just at the close of the rebellion, and the Catholic 
Irish often treated him rudely; but being a master of 
the Irish language, and thoroughly acquainted with the 
Irish character, he succeeded in converting thousands. 
Charles Graham travelled with him. Together they 
went into the worst fields of the country, to the darkest 
and strongest holds of popery and of Satan. On enter- 
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ing a town, the Bible in hand and their hats off, pro- 
cessions of the people followed them to some convenient 
place, where they worshipped in the following manner: 
First they sang a translation of one of Charles Wesley’s 
hymns. Next a brief but fervent prayer was so uttered 
that all heard it, some standing and crossing themselves, 
some on their knees smiting their breasts. Then one 
of the missionaries proclaimed a text in both Eng- 
lish and Irish, and preached a short but powerful ser- 
mon, the other following with an exhortation. Their 
discourses were mostly in Irish, but were often inter- 
spersed with English passages. These brave itinerants 
thus boldly grappling with the monster evil of the land, 
Protestants generally, who comprehended that there 
was no alternative if popery was ever to be conquered, 
as well as many of the clergy of the Establishment, 
took sides with them, and welcomed them to their ; 
homes and their parishes; and in the occasional mobs, 
Protestants of all denominations stood faithfully around 
them. Moreover, Ouseley was an Irish gentleman, his 
family was influential, and his father, having been con- 
verted, sided with him. The wonderful missionary had 
thus a prestige which commanded respect among his 
countrymen. II is sincere reverence for “the blessed 
Virgin” procured him, it is said, many a respectful hear- 
ing. Allusions in his sermons to her and the Scripture 
saints often secured reverent attention, without com- 
promising his Protestantism. II is popish hearers were 
seldom scandalized at anything in his services except 
the omission of the “Hail Mary” after the final prai r er. 
Without provoking the prejudices of his hearers, he 
treated them with a courage And frankness which chal- 
lenged their admiration and secured their good-humor. 
Thus in a town filled with Bomanists lie hired the bell- 
man, as was his custom, to announce through the streets 
preaching for the evening. The man, afraid of oppo- 
sition, uttered the announcement timidly and indis- 
tinctly. Ouseley, passing in the street, heard him, and, 
taking the bell, rang it himself, proclaiming aloud: 
“This is to give you notice that Gideon Ouseley, the 
Irish missionary, is to preach this evening in such a 
place and at such an hour ; and / am the man myself 7” 
When Coke applied to the Irish Conference for the first 
official approval of his Asiatic project, and that body, 
looking upon him with almost idolatrous affection as 
its own chief apostle, not only sanctioned his plan, but 
voted him several of its ministers as missionaries, Ouse- 
ley stood forth on the Conference floor and begged, 
with tears, to be permitted to accompany them. II is 
services, however, could not be dispensed with at home, 
and he was thus continued in his warfare to the last. 
When seventy-four years old, and after nearly half a 
centur}' of devoted labor, he was still abroad on the 
highways and in the market-places as actively as 
ever, preaching fourteen, sixteen, and sometimes twenty 
sermons a week. In the last year of his life he was 
several times prostrated bv sickness, but rallying his 
remaining energies, he went forth again and again to 
his missionary labors. On April 8, 1839, he finished his 
ministry at Mountmcllick, where he that day preached 
three times, once in the street. lie returned to Dublin 
to lie down on his death-bed. “ I have no fear of 
death; the Spirit of God sustains me; God’s Spirit is 
my support,” was his dying exclamation. He died 
May 14, 1839. in the hundredth year of Methodism. 
“Gideon Ouseley,” says Stevens, “ will be forever rec- 
ognised as the ITotestaut apostle of Ireland ; it is hardly 
too much to affirm that no one man has, directly and 
indirectly, done so much for her deliverance from the 
stupendous burden of superstition under which popery 
has crushed her.” Besides his incessant missionary la- 
bors, Ouseley was the author of several polemical pub- 
lications, the most important of which was Old Chris- 
tianity and Papal Novelties. The priests could not re- 
fute the conclusive arguments of this work; for its 
educated author was an adept in the controversy. 
Many popish laymen, popish schoolmasters, and even 


candidates for the priesthood, were converted by it, and 
not a few of these converts became preachers of the 
Wesleyan body or of the Established Church. See 
Stevens, Hist* of Methodism, vol. iii (see Index); Riley, 
Life of Ouseley (Loud, and New York, 1848); Arthur, 
Life of the Rev . Gideon Ouseley (Lond. 1876). 

Outram (or Owtram), William, D.D., an Eng- 
lish divine, was born in Derbyshire in 1625. I le entered 
Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1641, and upon the com- 
pletion of his university course became rector of St. 
Mary Woolnoth, London, which position he resigned in 
1666; was appointed archdeacon of Leicester in 1669; 
became prebendary of Westminster in 1670, and was 
also for some time rector of St. Margaret’s, Westmin- 
ster. He was much esteemed by his contemporaries. 
Both the Churchmen and the Dissenters had great con- 
fidence in his piety and his judgment (see Stoughton, 
Eccles. Hist. [ Church of the Restoration ], i, 439). He 
was well versed in rabbinical learning, and in the writ- 
ings of the fathers. lie died in 1679. llis works are: 
De Scicrificiis Libri duo , quorum altero expliccintur om- 
nia Judceorum nonnulla Gentium Profanorum Sacri- 
Jicia ; altero Sacrificium Christ i contra F. Socinum 
(Loud. 1677, 4to; Amstcr. 1688, 12mo) ; this was trans- 
lated into English, with additional notes and indexes, 
by John Allen, under the title of Tico Dissertations on 
Sacrifices ; the first on all the Sacrifices of the Jews , 
with Remarks on some of those of the Heathens; the sec- 
ond on the Sacrifice of Christ ; in both which the Gen- 
eral Doctrine of the Christian Church on these Subjects 
is defended against the Socinians (1817, 8vo; 1828, 8vo; 
1833, 8vo). “Some of the best discussions on the sub- 
ject of sacrifice,” says Orme, “are to be found in this 
work ; and in no work is the typical relation of the an- 
cient sacrifices to the nature and design of the death of 
Christ more satisfactorily explained. The English 
translation is respectably executed, and has made the 
| work accessible to all.” “'Phis work,” says Horne, “is 
of singular use to the divinity student, as affording, in 
a comparatively small compass, one of the most mas- 
terly vindications of the vicarious atonement of Christ 
— Twenty Sennons preached on several Occasions (1652, 
8vo, posth.; 2d ed. 1679, 8vo). These were edited by 
Dr. J. Gardiner, bishop of Lincoln, who commends them 
highly in his preface. See Allibone, Diet, of Brit, and 
Amer. Authors y vol. ii, s. v. ; Orme, Bibl. Bibl. s. v. ; 
Horne, Introd. vol. ii. 

Ouvrard, Kenk. a French ecclesiastic, was born at 
Chinon about 1620. He was intimate with Arnauld and 
other writers of Fort-Koyal. He died in 1694. He pub- 
lished treatises on music, theology, and mathematics. 

Ovalle (sometimes written Ovaglie), Alfonso 
de, a Jesuit of Spanish extraction, was born in Chili in 
1601. He died in 1651. He published in 1646 a His- 
torical Account of the Kingdom of Chili and the Jesuit 
Missions in that country. See Backer, Biblioth. des ecri- 
vains de la Compagnie de Jesus (1854), 2d series, p. 451. 

Ovampoland. See Ovampos. 

Ovampos, or, as they are sometimes called, Otji- 
herero, are Africans, seemingly the connecting link 
between the Kafi're (q. v.) and Negro (q. v.). The 
country they live in is called Ovampoland, and is situ- 
ated in the region north of the great Namaqualand 
(q. v.), in South Africa, extending north to the Cuanene 
Liver, and south to the parallel of 23° S. lat. The land 
of the Ovampos is a much more fertile region than Na- 
maqualand, from which it is separated by a wide belt 
of densely bushed country. It has but few rivers, and 
these not of a perennial nature. About fifty miles from 
the coast the country rises to a table-land about 6000 
feet above the sea-level, and then declines to the south 
and east into the deserts of the Kalihari and the region 
of Lake Ngami. Many strong indications of copper-ore 
are found in various places. The principal rivers, or, 
rather, water-courses, are the Swakop, Kusip, and their 
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branches, which enter the Atlantic a few miles north of 
Walfish Bay. The other rivers in the interior seem to 
lose themselves in the sands. The climate is healthy, 
except near the coast, where fever in some seasons pre- 
vails. It seldom rains in the coast region, which is a 
very desolate one, and almost devoid of water. Thun- 
der-storms are very violent in the summer season. 
All the large mammalia are more or less plentiful, ac- 
cording as water may be found at the different drink- 
ing-places. Elephants, rhinoceroses, elands, and other 
large animals driven from the south by the march of 
civilization, take refuge in the desert lying east of 
Ovampoland, where sportsmen like Green and Anders- 
son have been known to kill as many as twelve ele- 
phants in a day. The country was first described by 
Sir J. Alexander, who visited its south border. Mr. 
Galton afterwards penetrated much farther north ; and 
Mr. C. J. Audersson has since fully explored it nearly as 
far north as Cuanene. Large numbers of horned cattle 
are annually collected by traders from the Cape in these 
regions, and whales abound on the coast. The trade in 
ostrich-feathers and ivory is of increasing importance, 
and several trading-stations are established for the col- 
lection of native products. The Ovampos are described 
by Audersson as of a very dark complexion, tall and 
robust, but remarkably ugly. He found them, how- 
ever, honest, industrious, and hospitable. They are 
not entirely pastoral, but cultivate much corn. Living 
in the same country arc the Cattle Damaras, with still 
more of the Negro type, a stout, athletic people, very 
dirty in their habits, and generally armed with the bow 
and arrow. They live in a state of constant warfare 
with the Ghondannup, or Hill Damaras, a nearly pure 
Negro race, on the one hand, and the Namaqna Hot- 
tentots, who live south of them, on the other. — Cham- 
bers, Cyclop, s. v. 

“Little or nothing,” says the Missionary World 
(N. Y. 1874), “has as yet been done for the benefit of 
the wandering tribes which inhabit the dreary regions 
of Ovampoland.” German missionaries, employed by 
the Rhenish Society, have labored here as well as in 
Namaqualand, but thus far no marked results have 
crowned their efforts for the Christianizing of the 
Ovampos. The missionaries have, however, succeeded 
in systematizing the Ovampo dialects, and they have 
even printed some elementary works in the Otjihehero 
dialect. Two of these appear in Sir G. Grey’s cata- 
logue. 

Ovation, a lesser triumph among the ancient Ro- 
mans. The name seems to have been derived from the 
animal sacrificed on the occasion, which was not a bull, 
but a sheep (ovis). In an ovation the general entered 
the city on foot, clothed not in gorgeous robes, but sim- 
ply in the toga prat ext a of a magistrate. The wreath 
with which his brow was girt was 
composed not of laurel, but of myr- 
tle. lie carried no sceptre in his 
hand. The procession by which 
he was attended consisted not of 
senators and a victorious army, 
but of knights and plebeians. No 
trumpets heralded the general’s 
entry into the city in the case of 
an ovation, but simply a band of 
tiute - players. — Gardner, Faiths 
of the World. 

Oven (Ileb. *i*)3Fl, tannur ', 
from the same root with the Chal- 
dee *,3 FI, to smoke , Gr. K\tj3ai>0Q ), 
originally any receptacle for fire, 
as a furnace or kiln (comp. Gen. 
xv, 17; Isa. xxxi, 9); but usual- 
ly an oven for baking bread and 
cakes (see Exod. vii, 28 ; Lev. ii, 

4), not only that used by the 
baker (Hos. vii, 4, 6, 7), but also 




Ancient Egyptian Ovens. 

that in which the mistress of a house baked her bread 
(Lev. xxvi, 26; and see Jahn. Bill. Areh&ol. i, 213; 
ii, 182). This oven was built of brick, and was smeared 
within and without with clay. A fire was kindled 
within it, and the dough was placed upon the side, 
where it baked, and was called “FuFl FISH'S, maapheh 
tannur (Lev. ii, 4). The ic\i(3avog of the Greeks ap- 
pears to have been of a similar construction. Each 
household possessed such an article (Exod. viii, 3), and 
it was only in times of extreme dearth that the same 
oven sufficed for several families (Lev. xxvi, 26). It 
was heated with dry twigs and grass (Nlatt. vi, 30), and 
the loaves were placed both inside and outside of it. It 
was also used for roasting meat (Mishna, Taan. iii, 8). 
The heat of the oven furnished Hebrew writers with 
an image of rapid and violent destruction (Psa. xxi, 9; 
IIos. vii, 7; Mai. iv, 1). But the Hebrews did not al- 
ways possess such an oven, and often seem to have 
baked their bread on the ground, which was first heated 
by a fire, or on thin plates of metal, and sometimes to 
have made an excavation in the earth, which answered 
the purpose (see Gesenius, Thesaur. s. v. FilSF)). See 
Bake. 

Among the modern Orientals the dough, when pre- 
pared, is not always baked at home. In towns there 
are public ovens and bakers by trade ; and although the 
general rule in large and respectable families is to bake 
the bread at home, much bread is bought of the bakers 
by unsettled individuals and poor persons; and many 
small households send their dough to be baked at the 
public oven, the baker receiving for bis trouble a por- 
tion of the baked bread, which he adds to his day’s 
stock of bread for sale. Sueli public ovens and bakers 
by trade must have existed anciently in Palestine, and 
in the East generally, as is evident from Hos. vii, 4 and 
Jer. xxxvii, 21. The latter text mentions the bakers’ 
street (or, rather, bakers’ place or market), and this 
would suggest that, as is the ease at present, the bakers, 
as well as other trades, had a particular part of the ba- 
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zaar or market entirely appropriated to their business, 
instead of being dispersed in different parts of the towns 
where they lived. See Cracknel. 

For their larger operations the bakers have ovens of 
brick, not altogether unlike our own; and in large 
houses there are similar ovens. The ovens used in do- 
mestic baking arc, however, usually of a portable de- 
scription, and are large vessels of stone, earthenware, or 
copper, inside of which, when properly heated, small 
loaves and cakes are baked, and on the outer surface of 
which thin Haps of bread, or else a large wafer-like bis- 
cuit, may be prepared. This is adapted to the nomad 
state, and is the article generally intended by the He- 
brew term tannur. It. usually consists of a large jar 
made of clay, about three feet high, and widening to- 
wards the bottom, with a hole for the extraction of the 
ashes (Niebuhr, I)esc. de VArub. p. 46). Occasionally, 
however, it is not an actual jar, but an erection of clay 
in the form of a jar, built on the floor of the house 
(Wellstcd, Travel >, i, 350). The oven is frequently 
covered with a chimney made of mud, to create a 
draught. 

Another mode of making bread is much used, espe- 
cially in the villages. A pit is sunk in the middle of 
the floor of the principal room, about four or five feet 
deep by three in diameter, well lined with compost or 
cement. When sufficiently heated by a fire kindled at 
the bottom, the bread is made by the thin pancake-like 
flaps of dough being, by a peculiar knack of hand in the 
women, stuck against the oven, to which they adhere 
for a few moments, till they are sufficiently dressed. 
As this oven requires considerable fuel, it is seldom used 
except in those parts where that article is somewhat 
abundant, and where the winter cold is severe enough 
to render the warmth of the oven desirable, not only 
for baking bread, but for warming the apartment. See 
F URNACE. 

Another sort of oven, or rather mode of baking, is 
much in use among the pastoral tribes. A shallow hole, 
about six inches deep by three or four feet in diameter, 
is made in the ground ; this is filled up with dry brush- 
wood, upon which, when kindled, pebbles are thrown to 
concentrate and retain the heat. Meanwhile the dough 
is prepared, and when the oven is sufficiently heated 
the ashes and pebbles are removed, and the spot well 
cleaned out. The dough is then deposited in the hol- 
low, and is left there over night. The cakes thus baked 
are about two fingers thick, and are very palatable. 
There can be little doubt that this kind of oven and 
mode of baking bread were common among the Jews. 
Hence Hezel very ingeniously, if not truly, conjectures 
( Real-Lexikon , s. v. Brod) comes the "H-'n ( salley 

choriy , Sept. Kara yo vdpiTuta, Yulg. canistra farmer), 
hole-bread baskets, of Gen. xl, 16, which he renders, or 
rather paraphrases, “baskets full of bread baked in 
holes,” not “white baskets” [see Basket], as in the 
A. V., nor “ baskets full of holes,” as in our margin ; nor 
“white bread,” as in most of the Continental versions, 
seeing that all bread is white in the East. As the 
process is slower and the bread more savory than any 
other, this kind of bread might certainly be entitled to 
the distinction implied in its being prepared for the ta- 
ble of the Egyptian king. 

There is a baking utensil called in Arabic tajen, 
which is the same word (rtjydvov) by which the Sept, 
renders the ileb. rntT3 ( maehabhath ), “pan,” in Lev. 
ii, 5, etc. This leaves little doubt that the ancient He- 
brews had this tajen. It is a sort of pan of earthen- 
ware or iron (usually the latter), flat, or slightly convex, 
which is put over a slow fire, and on which the thin 
flaps of dough are laid and baked with considerable ex- 
pedition, although only one cake can be baked in this 
way at a time. This is not a household mode of pre- 
paring bread, but is one of the simple and primitive 
processes employed bv the wandering and semi-wander- 
ing tribes, shepherds, husbandmen, and others, who 


have occasion to prepare a small quantity of daily bread 
in an easy, off-hand manner. Bread is also baked in a 
manner which, although apparently very different, is 
but a modification of the principle of the tajen, and is 
used chiefly in the houses of the peasantry. There is a 
cavity in the fire-hearth, in which, when required for 
baking, a fire is kindled and burned down to hot embers. 
A plate of iron, or sometimes copper, is placed over the 
hole, and on this the bread is baked. See Bread. 

Another mode of baking is in use chiefly among the 
pastoral tribes, and by travellers in the open country, 
but is not unknown in the villages. A smooth, clear 
spot is chosen in the loose ground, a sandy soil — so 
common in the Eastern deserts and harder lands — being 
preferred. On this a fire is kindled, and when the 
ground is sufficiently heated the embers and ashes arc 
raked aside, and the dough is laid on the heated spot, 
and then covered over with the glowing embers and 
ashes which had just been removed. The bread is sev- 
eral times turned, and in less than half an hour is suffi- 
ciently baked. Bread thus baked is called in Scripture 
Hjr ( uggali ), “cake” (Gen. xviii, 6; I Kings xvii, 13; 
Ezck. iv, 12, etc.), and the indication 1 Kings xix, 6 is 
very clear, “cake baken on the coals” ( coal-cakes ), i. e. 
cakes baked under the coals. The Sept, expresses this 
word very fairly by tyKpv^'iai, panis subcinericius 
(Gen. xviii, 6; Exod. xii, 39). According to Busbe- 
quius (Jtin. p. 36), the name of Ilugath , which he in- 
terprets r/s/z-cakes, or «sA-bread, was in his time still 
applied in Bulgaria to cakes prepared in this fashion; 
and as soon as a stranger arrived in. the village the 
women baked such bread in all haste, in order to sell it 
to him. This conveys an interesting illustration of 
Gen. xvi, 6, where Sarah, on the arrival of three stran- 
gers, was required to bake “quickly” such ash-bread — 
though not for sale, but for the hospitable entertain- 
ment of the unknown travellers. The bread thus pre- 
pared is good and palatable, although the outer rind, or 
crust, is apt to smell and taste of the smoke and ashes. 
The necessity of turning these cakes gives a satisfactory 
explanation of IIos. vii, 8, where Ephraim is compared 
to a cake not turned, i. e. only baked on one side, while 
the other is raw and adhesive. See Ash-cake. 

Overall, John, an English prelate, was born in 
1559, and, after a proper preliminary training, was ed- 
ucated successively at St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
and at Trinity College, of which he was chosen fellow. 
In 1596 he was appointed regius professor of divinity, 
when he took the degree of D.D., and about the same 
time was elected master of Catherine Hall in the same 
university. In 1601 he was preferred to the deanery of 
St. Paul’s, London, by the recommendation of his pa- 
tron, Sir Fulk Greville, and queen Elizabeth; and in 
the beginning of James’s reign was chosen prolocutor 
of the lower house of convocation. In 1612 he was 
appointed one of the first governors of the Charter- 
house Hospital, then just founded by Thomas Sutton. 
In April, 1614, he was made bishop of Lichfield and 
Coventry; and in 1618 was transferred to Norwich, 
where lie died in May, 1619. He was buried in that 
cathedral, where he lay unnoticed till some time after 
the restoration of Charles II, when Cosin, bishop of 
Durham, who had been his secretary, erected a monu- 
ment in 1669 to his memory. Overall is characterized 
by Wood as being the best scholastic divine in the Eng- 
lish nation; and Cosin, who perhaps may be thought 
to rival him in that learning, calls himself his scholar, 
and expressly declares that he derived all his knowl- 
edge from him. Bishop Overall is also extolled by 
Smith for his distinguished wisdom, erudition, and pi- 
ety. In the controversy which in his time divided 
the Beformed churches about predestination and grace, 
he held ground inclining rather to Arminianism ; and 
seems to have paved the way for the reception of that 
doctrine in England, where it was generally embraced 
a few years afterwards, chiefly by the authority and in- 
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fluence of archbishop Laud. Overall had a particular 
friendship for Gerard Vossius and Grotius; and was 
much grieved to see the love of peace, and the projects 
of this last great man to obtain it, so ill requited, lie 
labored heartily himself to accord the differences in Hol- 
land, upon what is known by the name of the Quin- 
quarticular controversy. Overall’s chief work was the 
Convocation Booh concerning the Government of God's 
Cutkolick Church and the Kingdoms of the Whole World 
(London, 1690). This treatise was adopted by the con- 
vocations of Canterbury and York, but was left unpub- 
lished by request of king James I. Overalls object in 
its compilation was to advocate the superior claims of 
the throne, and to dispute the claim of those who would 
place the episcopal office, as by divine right, superior 
to the throne. He also denies the Presbyterian claim 
of the superiority of the 7rpt<T(3t)Ttpog over the king by 
divine right. He also teaches that “there is no more 
necessity of one visible head over the Catholic Church 
than of one visible monarch over all the world,” and 
that “a government, which had originated in rebellion, 
ought, when thoroughly settled, to be considered as or- 
dained by God, and as such to be obeyed by clergy and 
laity.” Not having received the royal confirmation, 
the book is held as possessing no legal authority, yet 
there is no room to doubt that it was designed to be 
received as an authentic exposition of the mind of the 
Anglican Church on the subjects of which it treats. 
This work, preserved in manuscript for eighty-four 
years, was first given to the world by archbishop San- 
croft in 1690, with the design of injuring the new gov- 
ernment; but an important passage in it which had 
been overlooked reconciled William Sherlock to the 
oaths, and he no longer refused to take them. A new 
edition of the work was published in the “Library of 
Anglo-Catholic Theology” (1844). Bishop Overall also 
wrote Sententia de Prcedestmatione (London, 1651). He 
is besides named among the translators of the Bible, 
and as a writer of that portion of the Catechism of the 
Church of England which concerns the sacraments. For 
Overall’s Notes on the Common Prayer , see Nichols, 
Commentary ; for his remarks on The Necessity of One 
Visible Head , see Wordsworth, Christian Institutes , iv, 
135 ; and for his remarks On a Middle State , see Camp- 
bell, Doctrines of a Middle State. See also Biograph- 
ical Dictionary , s. v. ; Allibone, Dictionary of British 
and A merican A uthors , s. v. ; Adolphus, Manual for 
Students in Theology (see Index); M‘EIhinney, The 
Doctrine of the Church , p. 260; Ilallam, Literature , ii, 
358 ; Stoughton, Ecclesiastical IEstoi'y of England 
( Church of the Restoi'ation), i, 219 ; Wordsworth, Ecclesi- 
astical Biography , i, 128 sq. ; iv, 297 sq. 

Overbagh, Peter A., a minister of the Reformed 
(Dutch) Church, was born in 1779. lie studied theol- 
ogy under Livingston, and was licensed to preach in 
1803. From 1805 to 1806 he was stationed at Bethle- 
hem and Corymans, N. Y. ; from 1806 to 1809, at Wood- 
stock; from 1809 to 1817, at Woodstock and Flatbush 
(Ulster Co.). After 1834 he also preached at Plattekill 
station. He died in 1843. Through his influence the 
character of the community in which he spent his min- 
istry was greatly changed. He organized a Church in 
Flatbush with a dozen members, and left it with three 
hundred, besides having formed a new organization 
near by. Overbagh’s labors, though mostly obscure, 
resulted in many conversions, and he was regarded as 
an eminently useful and faithful man. See Corwin, 
Manual of the Reformed Church in America, p. 174, 175. 

Overbeck, Friedrich, a distinguished German 
painter, to whom is justly awarded a large share of the 
merit for the movement in the early part of this cen- 
tury from which arose the modern German school of 
art, was born at Llibeck July 3, 1789. He began his 
studies as an artist at Vienna in 1806; but having 
adopted and continued to persist in carrying out cer- 
tain notions of art, and the mode of studying it, essen- 


tially different from those inculcated in the academy, 
he was expelled along with certain other students who 
entertained the same views, and in 1809 set out for 
Rome. There he was soon afterwards joined by the 
now world -wide renowned painters Cornelius and 
Schadow ; and these three, animated with similar ideas, 
and mutually encouraging one another, laid the founda- 
tion of a school that in no small degree influences the 
taste for art in Europe at the present time. The old 
German school of painting, partly under the influence 
of the dominant French taste, and partly guided by the 
maxims and practice of Mengs (q. v.), had been seeking 
inspiration almost exclusively from classic sources, and 
drawing its technical principles from the study of the 
later painters of Italy. But coincident with the cast- 
ing off of the trammels of modern French criticism and 
ancient forms in literature, there had been growing up 
a desire for a return to a less academic or eclectic sys- 
tem in art; and Friedrich Schlegel, a leading critical 
advocate of the Romantic school in literature, was the 
herald and prophet of the new school of national Ger- 
man art. Overbeck was well prepared to become one 
of the advocates and propagators of these new ideas, 
and, together with his two celebrated friends and a host 
of followers, the new school rapidly developed. He paid 
entire devotion to the style of the Italian artists prior 
to the period of the Renaissance, particularly Fra An- 
gelico (b. 1387 ; d. 1455), and manifested a strong aver- 
sion to a dependence on the form of drawing in the 
style of Greek or classic art in works embodying relig- 
ious subjects; although many of his compatriots — Cor- 
nelius, for instance — modified or perhaps enlarged these 
ideas, and studied the works of Michael Angelo and 
those of Raphael’s later style executed under the influ- 
ence of classic art. Overbeck first became noted by a 
picture of the Madonna, which he painted at Rome in 
1811. lie was next employed, along with Cornelius 
and others, by the Prussian consul, general Bartholdi, 
to execute certain frescos illustrating the history of 
Joseph; the Selling of Joseph and the Seven lean Years 
being the subjects assigned to him. After -completing 
these, he painted in fresco, in the villa of the marcliese 
Massimi, five large compositions from Tasso’s Jerusalem 
Delivered. In 1814 he and several of his artistic 
brethren abjured Lutheranism, and embraced the Ro- 
man Catholic religion. In 1815 he completed Christ 
at the house of Martha and Mary , which went far 
to secure his great reputation ; but his grand picture, 
Christ entering Jerusalem (about eight feet by five and 
a half), finished in the following year for the Marien- 
kirche at Liibeck, was that which may be said to have 
established his fame: there can be little hesitation in 
saying that, despite its crudenesses, it was in many 
respects one of the grandest scriptural pictures which 
had been painted since the decay of art in Italy. 
Though a slow worker — his design being first elabo- 
rately thought out, and then laboriously corrected — the 
productions of a man who had been for nearly half a cen- 
tury constantly working are far too numerous to be men- 
tioned here, even if we had the materials for completing 
the list. Overbeck’s chief work is a fresco at Assisi, 
The Miracle of Roses of St. Francis . II is oil-pictures 
are inferior to his frescos, being dry and weak in color. 
His great picture, The Influence of Religion on Art, 
preserved in the Stadel Institute at Frankfort, and 
well known from the engraving, is an admirable com- 
position, and is indeed the most favorable specimen of 
his powers as a painter in oil-colors. In this vast pro- 
duction he has sought to symbolize in a single design 
the development of art — including music, architecture, 
sculpture, and painting — under the influence of Chris- 
tianity. Christ in the act of blessing, and the Virgin 
recording the Magnificat, occupy the middle of the up- 
per compartment of the picture, while the saints and 
prophets of the Old and the apostles of the New Testa- 
ment are assembled around, and the representatives of 
the several arts till the different stages or compartments 
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into which the picture is divided. It is a work full of 
Earning, thought, and fine feeling, hut one which to un- 
a^stand, much less to do full justice to, it is necessary 
to study from the artist’s own point of view, and with 
a clear conception of his central idea — to an ordi- 
nary 'pectator by no means an easy matter. lie exe- 
cuted a great many drawings remarkable lor high feel- 
ing, most of which have been engraved. One of his 
last undertakings, a series of designs from the Evan- 
gelists, delicately engraved in the line manner, is a 
work of high excellence. lie died at Home Nov. 
12, 1869, and was buried in one of the churches of 
the Eternal City in tribute to his eminent services 
to sacred art. “ The works of Overbeck are marked 
by unflagging invention, great refinement and delicacy 
of expression, considerable power of drawing, and a 
style of composition which presents his design with the 
greatest conceivable perspicuity. Where there is ob- 
scurity, as there sometimes is, it rests in the idea and 
not in the manner of its presentation. But his treat- 
ment of his themes is essentially subjective: in other 
words, he seems to have always sought to carry out 
Schlegel’s principle that in all Christian themes the 
treatment must be spiritual and symbolic rather than 
human and dramatic. Hence his works display a calm 
devotional beauty and simplicity rather than energy or 
brilliancy of style. This spirituality and symbolism of 
style and thought rise in the works of Overbeck not in- 
frequently into grandeur, and are always impressive; 
but often, even in his hands, they run into coldness, 
obscurity, and mannerism. But the nobleness and pu- 
rity of aim, the great artistic knowledge and power, the 
fine poetic genius which pervades almost every pro- 
duction of his pencil, and his singleness of purpose, 
must always secure for the name of Friedrich Overbeck 
a high place in the history of art, and one of the very 
highest among the painters of the 19th century” ( Engl. 
Cyclop.), See Nagler, Kiinstler- Lex ikon. s. v. ; Kaczynski, 
Histoire cle I'Art Allcmcindmoderne; Brockliaus, Conver- 
sations- Lexihon, s. v. (J. II.W.) 

Overberg, Bernhard, a distinguished German 
theologian and writer, was born at Hoeckel, near Osna- 
brilck, about 1757. In 1774 he went to study theology 
at Munster, was ordained priest in 1780, and appointed 
professor in the normal school of Munster in 1783, In 
1789 he became intimate with princess Amelic Gallit- 
zine (q. v.), and this friendship lasted until death. In 
1809 he was appointed regent of the episcopal seminary, 
and counsellor of the Consistory in 1816. He died Nov. 
9, 1826. He was very active in promoting the cause 
of education in the diocese of Munster. 1 1 is principal 
works are, Anweisung zum Schulunterrichte (1795): — 
Biblische Geschichte (1796): — Religionshandbuch nebst 
den beulen Katechismen (1804, several eds.). 1 1 is biog- 
raphy was written by J. Neincrmann (Munster, 1829) 
and by Krabbe (ibid. 1832; 2d ed. 1846). — Pierer, Uni- 
versal- Lexihon, xii, 529 ; Ilerzog, Real-Encyklop. x, 743 
sq. (J.N.P.) 

Over bury, Sir Thomas, an English author who 
flourished in the second half of the 17th century, but of 
whose personal history we know scarcely anything, is 
noted as the author of A true and perfect Account of 
the Examination , Trial , Condemnation , and Execution of 
Joan Perry and her two Sons for the supposed Murder 
of William Harrison , written by way of letter to Thomas 
Shirley , M.D., in London (1676): — Queries proposed to 
the serious Consideration of those who impose upon oth- 
ers in things of divine, and supernatural Revelation , and 
prosecute any upon the Account of Religion ; icith a De- 
sire of their candid and Christian Resolution thereof 
(1677) : — in answer to criticisms on the above, Ratioci - 
nium Vernaculum , or a Reply to Ataxia; Obstaculum, etc. 

Overseer (usually ‘V'pS, pakid% visitor , Gen. 
xxxix, 4; xli, 34; but Piel of to preside , in 2 
Chron. ii, 2, 18; xxxiv, 13; ^Vjj, in Prov. vi, 7;| 


h ricKonoc, a bishop, in Acts xx, 28), not only an office! 
who had the superintendence of the household, as Joseph 
had in that of Potiphar, but also an overlooker of work- 
men, as those appointed by Solomon (2 Chron. ii, 18). 
See Officer. We read that Pharaoh set taskmasters, 
or overseers, over the children of Israel, who “made 
their lives bitter with hard bondage” (Exod. i, 14), a 
statement fully confirmed by the monuments, where the 
taskmasters are uniformly represented armed with cud- 
gels. See Bastinado. In the margins of many of the 
Psalms, the Hebrew word na-'S is properly rendered 
overseer, meaning probably the chief musician, as the 
text has it. (See Gescnius, Thesaur. s. v.) See Chief 
Musician. 

OVERSEER. See Bishop; Episcopacy; Prel- 
acy. 

Overton, Samuel, an English minister of the So- 
ciety of Friends, was born in the county of Warwick 
in 1668. lie entered the ministry in 1694, and labored 
therein forty-three years, lie is noted as one of the 
first of those concerned in establishing meetings for 
Church discipline in Warwickshire. He died July 23, 
1737. See Janney, Hist, of the Friends, iii, 225. 

Oviedo, Council of ( Concilium Ovetense), was held 
about 877, according to Pagi (Mansi says the date is 
altogether uncertain). King Alphonso, his queen, and 
sons were present, and eighteen bishops. Several use- 
ful regulations were drawn up. The Church of Oviedo 
was erected into a metropolitan see, and Hermenegilde, 
who presided over it, was recognised as head over the 
other bishops, to labor with them for the re-establish- 
ment of discipline in the Church, which had been im- 
paired by the rule of the infidels. Sec Labbe, Cone, ix, 
501 ; Landon, Man. of Councils , s. v. 

Ovington, John, an English ecclesiastical writer 
and traveller, was born in the 17th century. He was 
chaplain to king James II. In 1689 he sailed to the 
East Indies, and spent several years in Surat. He pub- 
lished in 1698 his Voyage to Surat in the years 1689- 
1693, etc., ’which was translated into French. See Alli- 
bone, Diet, of Brit, and Amer. Authors , s. v. ; Thomas, 
Dictionary of Biography and Mythology, s. v. 

Owen, Alining, a Methodist Episcopal minister, 
was born in the State of New York in 1751. He is said 
to have been a member of the Congregational Church in 
early life; but he dated his conversion from the Indian 
battle in Wyoming in 1778. His account of this event 
was as follows: When the retreat commenced on the 
battle-field he expected to be killed, and determined 
that, should he be shot, his last breath should be spent 
in calling upon God for mercy. Having secreted him- 
self under a grape-vine on the margin of the river, he 
there gave his heart to God, and found peace to his soul. 
He united with the Methodist Episcopal Church, and 
was soon licensed to preach; was ordained deacon in 
1791 ; joined the travelling connection in 1795; and in 
1797 received elder’s orders. He was three years pre- 
siding elder on the Susquehanna District; continued in 
the itinerancy nineteen or twenty years ; travelled exten- 
sively in the north-western part of New York, and was 
one of the first Methodist laborers in many parts of the 
old Genesee Conference. In 1813, in consequence of 
bodily infirmities, he received a superannuated relation, 
lie died at Ulysses, Cayuga County, N. Y., in April, 
1814. He is described as a zealous, good man, very 
eccentric, and at times quite eloquent. Possessed of 
little learning, he nevertheless was ready in thought, 
shrewd and witty, and never at a loss for adequate means 
of communication with the people. lie labored with all 
his might, and when he was convinced that he was right 
nothing could turn him aside. Of great religious sym- 
pathy, of mighty faith, and tremendous power, the la- 
bors of Aiming Owen were eminently successful Sec 
Connable, Ilist. of the Genesee Conference (N. Y. 1876), 

| chap. i. 
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Owen, Griffith, a minister of the Society of Friends, 
flourished towards the close of the 17th century. He died 
in 1717* As a minister of the Gospel, he was lively and 
pathetic ; as a member of religious society, he was active 
and exemplary. William Penn, in one of his letters, 
mentions him as “tender Griffith Owen, who sees and 
feels.” For some years he was an active member of the 
governor’s council. He was not only a minister, but 
practiced medicine, and was eminently useful in the 
newly settled province. He was universally beloved 
through life, and lamented at death. See Janney, Hist, 
of the Friends, iii, 67, 187. 

Owen, Henry, M.D., a learned divine of the 
Church of England, was born in 1716, near Dolgelly, 
in Merionethshire. He was educated at the gram- 
mar school of Ku thin, in Wales, whence he was re- 
moved to Jesus College, Oxford. His attention was 
primarily directed towards the medical profession ; but, 
changing his purpose, he took orders, and, after various 
preferments, became in 1760 rector of St. Olave, Hart 
Street, and vicar of Edmonton, in Middlesex. In 1775 
he also obtained the living of Edmonton. He died in 
1795. lie published, The Intent and Propriety of the 
Scripture Miracles, a most valuable work : — Observations 
on the Four Gospels : — Directions to Students in Divinity : 
— Inquiry into the State of the Septuagint Version of the 
Old Testament: — Critica Sacra, or a Short Introduc- 
tion to Hebrew Criticism : — Collado Codicis Cottoniani 
Geneseos, cum editione Romana a viro clarissimo Johanne 
Ernesto Grabe, deemed the most ancient manuscript in 
Europe : — Critical Disquisitions: — The Modes of Quota- 
tion used by the Evangelical Writers . “ All of Dr. Henry 
Owen’s works,” says Orme, “are characterized by sound 
criticism and laborious research. Bishop Marsh, who 
says that he is an excellent critic, observes that his 
Historical and Critical Account of the Septuagint Ver- 
sion should be read by every man who wishes to be ac- 
quainted with the history of that version” (Bibl. Bill . 
[1839] p. 187). See Nichols, Lit. Anecdotes ; Allibone, 
Diet. Brit, and Amer. A uth. s. v. ; Jones, Christian Biog. 
s. v. ; Hook, Eccles . Biog . s. v. (J. II. W.) 

Owen, James, a minister of the Society of Friends, 
was born Feb. 18, 1822, near Csesar’s Creek, Ohio, and 
was religiously trained. In 1826 his family removed 
to Hendricks County, Indiana, where he learned some- 
thing of the difficulties and privations incident to fron- 
tier life. He was recorded as a minister Sept. 8, 1849. 
He labored in Iowa in 1849, visited the yearly meet- 
ings of Philadelphia, New York, and New England in 
1850, and soon after went again to Indiana and Ohio. 
In 1854 he again visited Iowa, and, in view of the rapid 
emigration of Friends to that state, left his home, then 
in Howard County, Indiana, and settled at Bangor, 
Iowa, in 1855. Here he was subjected again to many 
privations. Afterwards he visited the Friends of Indi- 
ana, Ohio, Maryland, and North Carolina, and labored 
among the freedmen in Kentucky, Tennessee, and Ar- 
kansas. March 16, 1869, he went on a visit to the So- 
ciety of Friends and others in England, Ireland, and 
some parts of the Continent. He returned to America, 
and visited in course Baltimore and North Carolina 
yearly meetings, and appointed meetings within the 
limits of Randolph and other counties, as many as sev- 
enteen per week. The climate of this latitude proved 
detrimental to his health, and an attack of typhoid- 
pneumonia obliged him to seek a northern climate. 
He died Jan. 2, 1871, and was interred in the Friends’ 
cemetery at New Providence, Iowa. James Owen was 
eminently successful in his unusually abundant minis- 
terial labors. The weight! ness of his spirit, the edify- 
ing manner in which he preached, and the solemnity 
of his appeals, together with his sincere kindness and 
genial ways, gave him a place in the hearts of all, both 
old and young, within the scope of his acquaintance. 
See Friends' Review (Philadelphia), Nov. 2, 1872. 

Owen, John (1), an English divine of the Puritan 


age, and most conspicuous among the English Congre- 
gationalists of his day. Descended from an ancient 
and honored family in Wales, he was born (1616) at 
Stadham, near Oxford. His father, Henry Owen, was 
an earnest and laborious minister in the Church of Eng- 
land, but a Noncomformist. At the age of twelve he 
was entered a student at Queen’s College, Oxford, 
where, while he was still a boy, his diligence in study 
and his progress in all the departments of learning were 
such as are not often equalled by maturer minds. From 
the first he seems to have had in view the clerical pro- 
fession •, but in the early years of his university life he 
was impelled (as he afterwards believed and confessed) 
by no better motive than ambition for eminence and 
power in the Church of England. In the progress of 
his studies he was wakened by the Spirit of God to 
higher thoughts and aspirations; and he began to work 
with religious conscientiousness, seeking to do God’s 
will, though he had not yet attained the full freedom 
of the sons of God. The Puritan habit of thinking and 
the Puritan spirit, which Owen had inherited from his 
father, brought* him into collision with certain ritual- 
isms which Laud, then chancellor of the university, was 
forcing upon Oxford, and which to the evangelical party 
of those days seemed to be “ popish superstitions.” Com- 
pelled to choose between a compliance with the new 
regulations and a relinquishment of his place and hopes 
in the university, he chose the latter. He was then 
twenty-one years of age, having commenced master 
of arts two years before, and having been more re- 
cently ordained to the ministry of the Church of Eng- 
land. That confession of Puritanism cost him (as he 
knew it must) the favor of an uncle in Wales who had 
chiefly supported him, and whose estate he was ex- 
pected to inherit. At that time the conflict between 
king Charles I and the English people as represented 
in Parliament was impending, and men everywhere, 
young and old, were taking sides. Owen had taken 
the side of reformation in the Church and of chartered 
liberty in the state; and all who knew him knew where 
he would be found. To such a man, so long as Laud 
might remain at the helm of the ecclesiastical estab- 
lishment, there was no prospect of preferment. Many 
a Puritan clergyman in those days found refuge and 
employment as chaplain or tutor, or both, in the family 
of some nobleman or gentleman favorable to that party. 
Such was the beginning of Owen’s ministry. But at 
the outbreak of the civil war the nobleman in whose 
family he was then employed took arms for the king, 
while he himself declared for the Parliament, and not 
only lost his place, but was disinherited by his Welsh 
uncle. Being thus thrown upon the world, be removed 
to London, which had become the metropolis of Puri- 
tanism. Ilis religions life at the university and in the 
country had been earnest and resolute, but had not 
been enriched with the joy of salvation. He had not 
found in his own experience an assured peace with God 
through Christ. But it happened to him, not long 
after his removal to London, that having gone on a 
Sabbath morning to hear a celebrated preacher, he was 
disappointed by seeing a stranger in the pulpit. The 
unknown preacher’s text, “ Why are ye fearful, O ye 
of little faith V” was so appropriate to Owen’s habit of 
mind that it commanded his most earnest attention, 
and the sermon that followed led him into the light. 
Thenceforward he knew how to rest upon the Gospel 
with a cheerful and sustaining confidence. Ilis re- 
moval to London seems to have been with a view to 
the publication of a work on the chief theological con- 
troversy of that age. His Display of A rminianism , 
published in 1642, was an elaborate confutation of the 
doctrines which Land and his abettors were introducing 
into the originally Calvinistic Church of England, and 
which were regarded on all sides as having more than 
an accidental connection with the part}" of absolutism 
in the state, as well as with tendencies Romeward in 
the Church. The learning and ability of that book, 
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written by a young man of twenty-six years, com- 
mended its author to the Parliamentary committee for 
purging the Church of scandalous ministers, and thus 
it was the occasion of his being introduced to a pastoral 
charge. The incumbent of the parish church at Ford- 
ham, in Essex, having been found “scandalous,” the 
living was “sequestered,” and Owen was commissioned 
to supply the vacancy. In that retired parish his abil- 
ity as a preacher, and his diligence in visiting the 
families and catechising the children of his flock, gave 
character and success to his ministry, so that in 1646 
(when he was thirty years of age) he was ealled to 
preach before the House of Commons at one of their 
monthly fasts. Not far from that time the incumbent of 
Fordham, whose place he was occupying, having died, the 
right of presentation to the living was exercised by the 
patron, and Owen was displaced. Immediately the peo- 
ple of Coggeshall, in the same county, invited him to 
become their minister; and by the Puritan earl of War- 
wick, patron of that parish, he was presented to the liv- 
ing. The invitation came from a people who had been 
trained in Christian knowledge and tftity by faithful 
ministers, and who ealled him because they knew him. 
It was by the patron’s judicious use of his right of pre- 
sentation that the parish had become so competent to 
choose; and his confirmation of the people’s choice, 
when they chose so wisely, was a matter of course. Till 
this time Owen had accepted, in a general way, the 
Presbyterian theory of a National Church, governed by 
classical and synodical courts; but in connection with 
his removal to Coggeshall he began to act more definite- 
ly upon those principles of ecclesiastical polity which, 
in that age and country, more than now and here, dis- 
tinguished the Independents or Congregationalists from 
the Puritans of the Presbyterian party. Long after- 
wards, reviewing what he had asserted and practiced in 
the administration of his parish at Fordham, aud de- 
scribing the change in his position, he said, “I found 
that my principles were far more suited to what is the 
judgment and practice of the Congregational men than 
to those of the Presbyterian.” Yet lie had considered 
himself a Presbyterian, for he had not consciously ad- 
vanced beyond the position of his Puritan friends. II is 
acquaintance was not with any of the ministers or of 
the people who held “the Congregational way.” but 
wholly with those of “the Presbyterian way.” When 
the question between those two parties was becoming 
the great question in England, he set himself “serious- 
ly to inquire into the controversy.” After reading 
much of what had been written on both sides, he pro- 
ceeded in his study of the question as his manner had 
been in other controversies. He “ took under peculiar 
consideration and examination” the w r ork “which 
seemed most methodically and strongly to maintain 
that which was contrary,” as he thought, to what was 
then his own persuasion. The book thus selected was 
from New England — John Cotton’s book of The Keys ; 
and to “the examination and confutation” of that book 
he addressed himself “ for his own particular satisfac- 
tion.” His own account of the result is, “Quite beside 
and contrary to my expectation, at a time and season 
when I could expect nothing on that account hut ruin 
in this v r orld, without the knowledge or advice of or 
conference with any one person of that judgment, I was 
prevailed upon to receive those principles which I had 
thought to have set myself in opposition unto.” He 
had published, while at Fordham, a traet entitled The 
Duty of Pastors and People Distinguished. His first 
publication after coming to his new charge was Eshcol , 
or Rules for Church Petloic ship ; and thenceforward he 
found himself among the champions of Congregational- 
ism, or Church independency against the theory of a 
National Church under a National Church government. 
Yet his mind and heart were always set much more 
upon great questions in theology, and upon the themes 
of Christian experience and Christian living, than upon 
questions of Church polity. 1 1 is Eshcol was a simple 


tract for use in his own parish; but the more arduous 
labor of his mind and of his pen, while he ministered to 
that congregation of two thousand souls, appears in an- 
other publication. Salus Electorum , Sanguis Jesu , or 
the Death of Death in the Death of Christ, a volume of 
more than 300 pages, quarto, was another of his battles 
against Arminianism. About that time, Essex having 
become a principal seat of the war, Fairfax, the chief 
commander of the Parliamentary forces, had his head- 
quarters for a while at Coggeshall during the siege of 
Colchester, and Owen, who seems to have served tem- 
porarily as his chaplain, became one of his friends. Af- 
ter the fall of Colchester and the deliverance of the Par- 
liament committee who had been held captive there 
(which virtually ended the war in England), he preached 
a Thanksgiving sermon to the victorious army, and an- 
other, at another place, to the committee in celebration 
of their deliverance — the two sermons from the same 
text, and so connected that they were published as one 
discourse. At the age of thirty-two years he had at- 
tained the highest rank among the preachers as well as 
among the controversial theologians of his generation. 
A few months later he was required, at very short no- 
tice, to preach before Parliament on an occasion unique 
in history. It was the day after that 30th of January, 
1649, which saw the king beheaded in the name of jus- 
tice for crimes against the people. The sermon on that 
occasion is remarkable for its abstinence from any ex- 
plicit reference to the great event of the preceding day; 
but a careful reading of it will show that while the 
preacher did not find himself ealled to sit in judgment 
on the High Court of Justice, or to pronounee a sentence 
of approval or disapproval on what that court had done, 
he did not fear to teach that inasmuch as kings have 
their power from the formal or informal consent of the 
people, and inasmuch as the people are therefore held 
responsible in God’s providence for the crimes of those 
whom they permit to rule them, kings are of right re- 
sponsible to the people whom they rule. To the ser- 
mon, as published by request of Parliament, he append- 
ed a most timely Discourse on Toleration, maintaining 
that religion, as such, does not come within the prov- 
ince of the magistrate, and that, therefore, the state 
ought not to concern itself with the suppression of any 
religious error which does not directly assail the founda- 
tions of society or the public peace. At the moment 
when the party with n’hich his interests were identified, 
and of which as a religious party he had become a lead- 
er, was wielding the supreme power, he demanded of 
Parliament liberty for all to worship God according to 
their own convictions. Less than three months elapsed 
before he was again called to preach before Parliament, 
the principal officers of the army being also present, 
among whom was Cromwell, then lately appointed 
lord-lieutenant of Ireland. That was his sermon on 
the shaking of heaven and earth, from Heb. xii, 27. 
The next day Cromwell met Owen for the first time, 
and, immediately taking him aside, announced his in- 
tention with regard to Ireland, and invited him to go as 
chaplain, and to aid in reforming and restoring the Uni- 
versity of Dublin. Yielding to the advice of brethren 
in the ministry, and to the urgency of the great chief, 
whose earnest invitation was equivalent to a command, 
he left his parish for the time. While preparations for 
the expected campaign were in progress he had the op- 
portunity of preaching on another memorable occasion 
before Parliament, the council of state, and the council 
of the army, the occasion being a national thanksgiving 
when the attempt at military revolution by the Level- 
lers had been suppressed. Going to Ireland, he remained 
in Dublin preaching to attentive multitudes, investigat- 
ing the affairs of the university, and devising measures 
for its benefit. Returning with Cromwell to England, he 
was again summoned to preach before Parliament on a 
day of national fasting. In consequence of his repre- 
sentations and appeals on that occasion, seconded as 
they were by Cromwell, the Parliament passed an ordi- 
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nance for the encouragement of religion and learning in 
Ireland. Certain lands were appropriated to the sup- 
port of Trinity College, to the founding of another col- 
lege in that university with maintenance for teachers, 
and to the establishment of a free school with support 
for masters and scholars. At the same time six of the 
most acceptable preachers in England were sent over to 
give reputation to the restored university, and they, till 
the provided endowments should become productive, 
were to be supported from the public revenue. So con- 
spicuous had Owen become in connection with public 
affairs that he was soon required to leave his flock again, 
and to go with the lord-general into Scotland, where 
Presbyterianism had anointed the second Charles for 
king, and was in arms against the commonwealth of 
England. 'Accordingly he was with Cromwell through 
that strange campaign in which sermons and theological 
disputations alternated with sieges and cannonadings. 
Returning once more to his home and his parochial 
work, he was soon appointed dean of Christ Church 
College at Oxford, his great friend Cromwell having 
been already made chancellor of the university. The 
next year he became by Cromwell’s appointment vice- 
chancellor, and the chief responsibility for the welfare 
of the university came upon him. Owen’s administra- 
tion at Oxford was perhaps the most active — certainly 
not the least useful — period of his life. The university 
had been brought almost to ruin by the long war, Ox- 
ford having been for a time the royal residence, and its 
colleges having exhausted their resources in the vain 
attempt to sustain the divine right of Charles Stuart to 
govern England according to his absolute will. When 
the victories achieved for Parliament had ended the 
conflict, some of the colleges had been closed, others had 
been converted into barracks and military storehouses; 
the university was overwhelmed with debt; and the 
students, diminished in number, were characterized more 
by insubordination and licentious behavior than by dil- 
igence in study or by generous aspirations. To Owen 
was committed the public work of raising the university 
from its low estate, and of making it, more than it had 
ever been before, the seat of learning and of religion. 
He restored order and salutary discipline. He gathered 
around him men conspicuous by their ability, such as 
John Howe, Charnock, Thomas Goodwin, Theophilus 
Gale, Pococlc the Orientalist, and Ward the astronomer 
— men not of the Independent party onljq but of various 
party connections or of none. His government, severe 
towards licentious practices, was tolerant of honest dif- 
ferences; he conciliated the Presbyterians by bestowing 
upon eminent preachers of that party some of the livings 
of which he was officially the patron ; and, at a time when 
the use of the old Book of Common Prayer was regarded 
by law as proof of hostility to the existing government, 
he silently permitted a meeting of Episcopalians every 
Lord’s day hard by his own lodgings. So manifest was 
the revival and prosperity of learning there that, after 
the restoration of Charles II, even the enemies of Puri- 
tanism were compelled to acknowledge the fact. Clar- 
endon’s reluctant testimony for the university as gov- 
erned by Owen is, “It yielded a harvest of extraordinary 
good and sound knowledge in all parts of learning; and 
many who were wickedly introduced applied themselves 
to the study of learning and the practice of virtue; so 
that when it pleased God to bring king Charles II back 
to his throne, he found the university abounding in ex- 
cellent learning, and little inferior to what it was before 
its desolation.” While thus presiding over the univer- 
sity, Owen never intermitted his work as a preacher, nor 
was he relieved from the responsibility of often ad- 
vising those in whose hands were the interests of the 
commonwealth. It is difficult to see how even he, un- 
der such burdens, could And time for the labors of au- 
thorship. But during that period many of his most 
elaborate and learned treatises were published — some in 
Latin, others in English. Owen’s retirement from the 
vice-chancellorship followed soon after the crisis at 


which Cromwell found himself constrained to decline 
the title of king, offered to him by the Parliament as a 
means of restoring the ancient forms of government 
under a new dynasty. Owen opposed that movement, 
and was the author of the petition which was presented 
to the protector in the name of his early and best friends, 
and which overruled in his mind his own judgment, 
convincing him that, though governing with more than 
kingly power, he could not assume the kingly name 
without the ruin of “ the good old cause.” Cromwell, 
invested with new dignity in the state, transferred the 
chancellorship of Oxford to his son Richard, who ap- 
pointed a new vice-chancellor. Owen remained in the 
deanery of Christ Church College till a few months be- 
fore the restoration of the Stuart monarchy. From Ox- 
ford he retired to his native place, where a Congrega- 
tional Church, previously gathered by his ministry, 
received him as its pastor. But the suppression of 
such congregations, by an Act of Parliament forbidding 
more than five persons to meet for worship in any un- 
authorized place, was an early consequence of the resto- 
ration ; and thenceforward his preaching to little secret 
assemblies, or sometimes more publicly, when persecu- 
tion grew less violent, was always in violation of law. 
In 1663 he received, but for some unrecorded reason did 
not accept, an invitation to New England. The First 
Church in Boston called him to become the successor of 
John Cotton and John Norton, and the colleague of 
John Wilson ; and for several years his coming was con- 
fidently expected. When Charles II, in 1671, proclaimed 
his “declaration of indulgence,” virtually abrogating 
those acts of Parliament which inflicted penalties on 
Roman Catholic recusants and Protestant dissenters, 
there was a measure of liberty which Owen did not hes- 
itate to use. He began to preach openly in London. 
Under his ministry a Church w as constituted — the same 
which, in another generation, enjoyed the pastoral min- 
istrations of Isaac Watts. He was still recognised as 
the leading man of the Independents; and, though un- 
der the ban of the law for his nonconformity, he was 
widely honored, and had powerful friends even in the 
House of Lords. On one occasion, being at Tunbridge 
Wells, when the king and the duke of York (afterwards 
James II) w'ere there, he w’as invited to the royal tent ; 
and Charles talked freely with him about the law's 
against dissenters. Afterwards, at London, the king 
invited him to repeated interview's on the same subject, 
and even intrusted him with a thousand guineas for the 
relief of suffering Nonconformists. Of course it w'as 
w'ell understood, all the while, that the king’s sympathy 
w r as not with nonconforming Protestants, but with re- 
cusant Romanists. Those latest years of Owen’s life 
were in one respect the most productive. Persecuted 
or tolerated, worshipping in secret conventicles or open- 
ly preaching the Word, he seems to have been always 
writing, and the demand for his books seems to have 
been constant. His greatest and best -remembered 
works (of which the most voluminous is his Exposition 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews) are the product of those 
years. His last work (destined to be posthumous) was 
Meditations on the Glory of Christ , and the first sheet of 
it only had been printed when he departed, rejoicing 
that he was to see that “Glory” face to face. Ilia 
death took place at Ealing, near London, Aug. 24, 1683. 
Eleven days afterwords a procession “ of more than sixty 
noblemen in carriages drawn by six horses each, and of 
many others in mourning coaches and on horseback,” 
followed his remains along the streets of London to 
their burial in Bunhill-fields. 

Many of Owen’s works have been often reprinted, and 
are among the classics of English religious literature. 
A collected edition of all his works in tw enty-three vol- 
umes, the first being Memoirs of his Life , by the Rev. 
William Orme, was published at London in 1820. An- 
other edition, in twenty-four volumes, carefully edited 
by the Rev. William II. Goold, and including a Memoir 
by the Rev. Andrew Thomson, w-as published at Edin- 
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burgh in 1850, and republished at Philadelphia in 18G0. 
The last-named memoir has been used (but not exclu- 
sively) in the preparation of this article. See also 
Bogue and Bennett, Hist, of the Dissenters , i, 444 ; Neal, 
Hist, of the Puritans ; Princeton Per. 185*2, p. 1G5 sq. ; 
Preshyt. Per. Oct. 18G2; North Brit. Per. Nov. 1851; 
Kitto’s Jour. Sac. Lit. J ulv, 1854, p. 4GG. (L. B.) 

Owen, John (2), a divine of the Church of Eng- 
land, was born in London in 17G5, and received his edu- 
cation at St. Paul’s School and at Cambridge. Having 
taken orders, he became a popular preacher at Fulham, 
and obtained from bishop Porteus the living of Pagles- 
ham, in Essex. I)r. Randolph, the successor of the 
bishop in the see of London, insisting upon Mr. Owen’s 
residence at his rectory, he was obliged to relinquish 
the curacy of Fulham, whereupon the inhabitants of 
the parish presented him with a purse of near <£700. 
On the institution of the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety he became one of the secretaries, and for eighteen 
years was the most active of its members, lie died 
Sept. 26, 1822. Besides various traets and sermons, he 
was the author of The Retrospect , or Reflections on the 
State of Religion and Politics in France and Great 
Britain : — The Christian Monitor for the Last Days : — 
The Fashionable World Displayed: — Vindication of the 
Bible Society , its History , etc.; and works of travel 
in different parts of Europe. See Allibone, Diet, of 
Brit, and Amer. A uth. s. v. 

Owen, John Jason, D.D., LL.D., a noted Ameri- 
can Biblical scholar and educator, was born at Colbrook, 
Conn., August, 1803. While very young, although sur- 
rounded by unfavorable circumstances, he devoted him- 
self earnestly to study, more particularly with a view 
to the mastery of the ancient languages. His early 
life, especially, was characterized by remarkable perse- 
verance. Without aid, except that furnished by his 
own mind, he undertook the study of Greek, and it is 
noteworthy that difficulties which seem as if they 
could not be successfully encountered even with the aid 
of an instructor he met and conquered solely by the 
power of his will. His preparations for the academical 
course he began under the tutorship of the Rev. Dr. 
Elisha Yale, of Kingsborough, N. Y., to which place his 
parents removed about that time. Shortly afterwards 
he went to Middlebury College, and graduated in 1831. 
lie then entered the theological seminary at Andover, 
Mass. After spending the requisite time in the last- 
named institution, he became a minister of the Presby- 
terian Church, to which body he rendered very efficient 
and valuable services. Though he never accepted the 
pastorate of any congregation, he was accustomed to 
preach from time to time in the different churehcs 
throughout New York, in which city he had taken up 
his residence after graduation, or wherever else he 
might be spending his time. He was a very prominent 
member of the New York Educational Society, and also 
of the Young Men’s Educational Society, and under his 
private and more public instruction many young men 
have become qualified for the ministry of different re- 
ligious denominations. At the opening of the Cornelius 
Institute he became its principal. While there he edit- 
ed his Xenophon’s Anabasis, which was the first Greek 
text-book with English notes that was published in the 
United States. Under his direction also were published 
a Greek Reader. Xenophon’s Cyropeedia , the Odyssey 
and Iliad of llomcr, and Thucydides. These books at- 
tracted considerable attention and scrutinv. and were 
warmly welcomed by all scholars. Prof. L. Schmitz, 
himself a celebrated Greek scholar, wrote to Owen from 
Edinburgh, in 1850, congratulating him on his success 
as a translator. It was a frequent regret of Prof. Owen’s 
that the Greek language is too exclusively studied in 
schools from classical sources; and to remedy this de- 
fect lie edited the Acts of the Apostles in the original 
for students, appending a lexicon for the same pur- 
pose (N. Y. 1850, 12mo). His most extensive liter- 


| ary undertaking was his Commentaries on the Gospels, 
the first volume of which appeared in 1857. Two vol- 
umes have since been printed, and manuscript for a 
third was in readiness for the printer at the time of his 
| death, and was afterwards published. The three vol- 
umes are entitled A Commentary, Critical, Expository, 
and Practical , on the Gospels of Matthe w, Mark, and the 
A cts (N.Y. 18G9, and often, 12mo). This work deserved- 
ly ranks among the very best for popular use which the 
scholarship of our country has produced. It is lucid, 
thorough, and evangelical. It meets fairly and fully ev- 
ery difficulty which arises. There is no parade of learning 
in it, hut the results of extended reading and a careful and 
thorough independent investigation are given. The crit- 
ical part of the work is beyond all doubt as ably and 
satisfactorily performed as in any similar American or 
English work. In the year 1848 Dr. Owen resigned his 
position in the Institute in order to take the chair of pro- 
fessor of ancient languages in the New York Free Acad- 
emy, of which he became vice -principal. In the year 
18GG, the name of the institution being changed to that 
of College of the City of New York, he became vice- 
president of the faculty^ ; and in this sphere he >vorked 
faithfully until about two weeks before his death, which 
occurred on Sunday, April 18, 1869. Dr. Adams conduct- 
ed the funeral services. The presence of a large num- 
ber of eminent clergymen, the most learned men and 
prominent citizens of the United States, indicated the 
position obtained by the deceased. As a scholar he 
was well known and highly esteemed by the learned 
men of England, Scotland, and America. He ranked 
as one of our best Greek scholars and most industrious 
of commentators. As a Christian, all who came in con- 
tact with him felt the influence of his holy life, and 
could not but recognise in him the love of that Saviour 
he endeavored to persuade others to follow. As an in- 
structor, he was faithful, sympathizing, and kind almost 
to a fault. As a man, he was genial in his temper, 
earnest in his endeavors, and won the love of a large 
circle of New York’s most distinguished residents. (J. 
II. W.) 

Owen, Lewis, an English theologian and writer, 
was born in Merioneth County in 1572. After passing 
some time with the Jesuits in Spain, he left them to re- 
enter the world, and was ever after a hitter opponent of 
the soeiety. lie wrote The Running Register , recording 
a true Relation of the State of the English Colleges , Semi- 
naries, and Cloysters of all foreign Parts (Loud. 1626); 
the most curious parts of it arc to be found in Restituta, 
i, 141 : — The Unmasking of all Popish Monks, Friars, and 
Jesuits (ibid. 1628, 4to): — Speculum Jesuiticum, or the 
Jesuit's Looking-glass (ibid. 1629, 4 to) ; reprinted in Ed- 
ward Sandvs’s Europec Speculum. See Chalmers, Gen- 
eral Biog. Diet. ; Iloefer, Nouv. Biog. Generate, xxxviii, 
1005 ; Hook, Eccles. Biog. s. v. (J. N. 1\) 

Owen (or Owings), Richard, was the first na- 
tive American Methodist preacher, though for many 
years he acted only as a local preacher. He was con- 
verted under the preaching of Robert Strawbridge, in 
Baltimore Co., Md., and is described as “a man of a re- 
spectable family, of good natural parts, and of consider- 
able utterance, plain in his dress, plain in his manners, 
industrious and frugal.” He w r as long the most effective 
co-laborcr of Strawbridge, travelling the country in all 
directions, founding societies in Maryland and Virginia, 
and opening the way for the coming itinerants. He thus 
secured the pre-cmincncc of being the first native stand- 
ard-bearer of the Mcthodistic movement in the west- 
ern hemisphere. Owen’s temperament was congenial 
with that of Strawbridge, whose missionary activity 
lie emulated, and whose funeral sermon he preached. 
Though burdened with the cares of a large family, he 
often left wife and children and a comfortable living, 
and went without recompense into distant parts to pub- 
lish the Gospel. In 1772 he was with Strawbridge sta- 
tioned in Frederick Co. Ilis name was printed in the 
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Minutes, but it is not said that lie was received into the 
travelling connection until 1785. At the time of his 
death he had been preaching fifteen or sixteen years, 
and was stationed in Fairfax Co. lie died at Leesburg 
in 1787. See Bennett, Memorials of Methodism in Vir- 
ginia , p. 240; Stevens, Hist, of the M. E. Church , vol. i 
(see Index in vol. iv). 

Owen, Robert, a noted socialist and philanthro- 
pist, was born at Newton, Montgomeryshire, North 
Wales, in 1771. Ilis parents were poor, but they gave 
him a good elementary education. Until he was four- 
teen he was employed in drapers’ shops in his native 
town and at Stamford, lie then procured a situation 
in London, where he showed such talents for business 
that at eighteen he became a partner in a small cotton- 
mill. He was successful in this enterprise, and then 
removed to the Chorlton Mills, near Manchester, where 
he was equally prosperous. In 1801 he married the 
daughter of David Dale, a manufacturer of Glasgow, 
who had established in 1784 a cotton-factory near Lan- 
ark, now New Lanark, on the banks of the Clyde. In 
this factory not only cotton -spinning, but other con- 
nected branches of the manufacture were carried on, and 
at one time as many as 4000 persons were settled there 
in connection with it. Shortly after his marriage, 
Owen sold the Chorlton Mills and undertook the man- 
agement of New Lanark. The latter establishment 
had been a centre of disorder and immorality; but the 
incessant labors and the paternal administration of the 
new proprietor made a rapid change in affairs. The 
little colony established at Lanark prospered both ma- 
terially and morally. As a commercial speculation it 
Avas in a high degree successful ; but the most remark- 
able feature was the benevolent care with which Mr. 
Owen attended to the welfare of the persons employed 
and to the education of their children. He here in- 
troduced many improvements, since adopted in other 
schools, so as to make instruction at once attractive and 
useful, and founded, if not the first, one of the earliest 
of the infant schools. Besides the ordinary routine of 
education, the children — of whom there were at one 
time 600 — were taught various practical arts, and were 
instructed in singing and dancing, care being also taken 
of their health by building well ventilated school-rooms 
and providing for active exercise. The reputation of 
the establishment spread rapidly; it was visited by per- 
sons of rank and influence, giving to Lanark a Euro- 
pean celebrity. In 1812 he published his Xeio View of 
Society , or Essays on the Formation of Human Charac- 
ter , and afterwards a Hook of the Xew Moral World , in 
which he developed a theory of modified communism. 
See Socialism. The unfavorable reception which his 
system received among the English clergy induced him 
in 1823 to relinquish his connection with New Lanark 
and to betake himself to the United States. About 1824 
he purchased from a Pennsylvania German colony, under 
Frederick Rapp, a tract of land on the Wabash, in Posey 
Co., Indiana, and founded the settlement of New llar- 
monj”, where he endeavored to carry his theory of the 
co-operative system into effect. Largely composed of 
vagabonds and adventurers from all nations, this col- 
ony proved an utter failure, and Owen returned to Eng- 
land in 1827. In this year an attempt was also made 
to effect an establishment in consonance with his new 
view of society at Orbiston, in the parish of Botliwell, 
Lanarkshire. It was intended to purchase 1200 acres 
of land, and to erect a parallelogram to accommodate 
1200 persons. A large sum of money was raised, but 
the expenses so greatly exceeded the estimates that not 
more than a fourth of the purposed parallelogram was 
built; but it had a theatre, lecturc-room, and school- 
rooms. Less than 200 persons were collected; the la- 
borers were to work on the co-operative system, but 
were not all paid alike, nor did all fare alike. They 
took their meals in a common hall, but at four different 
tables, the charge for the total weekly board varying 
from 14^. to 10a, 75., and 5 s. Qd. Including English 
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and Irish families, as well as Scotch, it is not strange 
that their manners and customs gave great offence to 
their Presbyterian neighbors, and indeed there was 
much that was objectionable. It terminated in a short 
time; the society was dissolved; the property was sold 
at an enormous loss; the buildings were pulled down, 
and the materials sold; and nothing now remains of 
New Orbiston. A similar experiment was also made at 
Tytherley, in Hampshire, and was equally unsuccess- 
ful. Mr. Owen’s attempts to establish a “ Labor Ex- 
change” in London, in connection with a bazaar and a 
bank, were likewise fruitless : after a short existence the 
concern became bankrupt. In 1828 he visited Mexico 
on an invitation from the Mexican government to carry 
out his scheme there, but nothing was done. In 1829 
he held a public debate at Cincinnati, with the Rev. 
Alexander Campbell, D.D., of Bethany, Va., on the 
“Evidences of Christianity;” of which discussion a 
newspaper of the day says: “With an acute, vigorous 
mind, quick perceptions, and rapid powers of combina- 
tion, Mr. Campbell sorely puzzled his antagonist by his 
masterly defence of the truth, divine origin, and inesti- 
mable importance of Christianity.” In spite of his fail- 
ures, Owen lost nothing of his wonderful activity. For 
a long time he resided at London, where he held weekly 
reunions and a great number of meetings. In these 
gatherings he delivered more than a thousand dis- 
courses. For years he edited the Milleimial Gazette , a 
publication designed to show that men might b6 hap- 
pier by uniting their interests than by carrying out the 
present competition system. He wrote more than two 
thousand articles for the journals. lie also undertook 
numerous journeys, some of which were to France, 
where his “rational system” did not even succeed in ex- 
citing curiosity. An audience which he obtained in 
1840 from queen Victoria, by the mediation of lord Mel- 
] bourne, provoked agaiust him in the House of Lords 
some most severe remarks. After having failed in 1847 
in the parliamentary elections of London, he thought to 
take advantage of the Revolution of February, 1848, far 
passing into France and rallying to the support of his 
system the provisional government, or one of the social- 
istic parties; but he could not make his voice heard 
there, lie, however, continued for the rest of his life to 
advocate his views both as a writer and public speaker, 
and revisited America several times, attempting to found 
a system of religion and society according to reason alone. 
During his last years he was a believer in spiritualism, 
through which he became convinced of the immortality 
of the soul ; and he devoted much effort to the vindica- 
tion of his claim to hold conversations with the spirits 
of the dead, lie died at Newton, Nov. 19, 1858. 

Owen insisted on an absolute equality in all rights 
and duties, and the abolition of all superiority, in- 
cluding alike that of capital and that of birth. Being 
desirous of improving the condition of the industrial 
classes, lie speculated on the causes of evil, and ap- 
proached the subject from the extreme sensational point 
of view. He regarded the power of circumstances as 
controlling, and he was led to consider action as sim- 
ply obedience to the stronger motive. He thus intro- 
duced the idea of physical causation into the human 
will, and made the rule of right to be each one’s own 
pleasures and pains. He believed that man is bom a 
passive creature with certain susceptibilities, and that 
external circumstances acting on these susceptibilities 
of necessity give rise to onr dispositions, and through 
them form our whole character; in other words, that the 
character of an individual is formed ybrliim, and not by 
him. This doctrine, which is the most extreme devel- 
opment of philosophical necessity that the present age 
lias known, was doubtless in great part the result of a 
too exclusive experience with that class of mankind 
which exists chiefly as the appendages and machinery 
of commercial life, and vhich is made up of those whose 
poverty and ignorance unite to render them to an un- 
usual degree passive instruments. As a philosopher 
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Owen must be condemned; but, whatever may be 
thought of the opinions he held, there can be little 
doubt of his extreme benevolence, his moral integrity, 
and his executive ability, more especially as displayed 
in his early life. His publications are, A Xeio View of 
Society (bond. 1813) : — Observations on the Effects of the 
Manufacturing System (1815) : — Address to the Inhab- 
itants of Xew Lanark (Loud. 181G) : — Tracts Relative to 
the Xew Society (1817) : — Two Memorials in Behalf of 
the Working Classes: — Discourses on a Xeiv System of 
Society, with an Account of the Society of Xew Lanark 
(Pittsburgh, 1825): — Robert Owen's Opening Speech, and 
his Reply to the Rev. Alexander Campbell ; the Debate on 
the Evidences of Christianity , the Social System, and 
Scepticism, between Mr. Owen and Mr. Campbell (Beth- 
any, 1820): — Mr. Owen's Memorial to the Republic of 
Mexico (Cincinnati, 1829) : — Book of the Xew Moral 
World (bond, and N. Y.) : — The Revolution in the Mind 
and Practice of the Human Race (bond. 1849). See 
Packard, Life of Robert Owen (Phila. 18GG) ; Martineau, 
Biographiced Sketches; A. J. Booth, Robert Owen, the 
Founder of Socialism in England (18G9); Noyes, Hist, 
of Socialism ; English Cyclop), s. v. ; A rnerican Cyclop. 
s. v.; Allibone, Diet, of Brit, and Amer. Authors , s. v. ; 
Drake, Diet, of Amer. Biog. s. v. ; lloefer, Xouv. Biog. 
Generate, s. v. ; Farrar, Critical Hist, of Free Thought, 
p. 201 sq. ; Morell, Hist, of Modern Philosophy , p. 293 
sq. ; Xew- Englander, 18GG, p. 399; Amer. Presbut. Rev. 
April* 1S6G, p. 344. 

Owen, "William, a Congregational minister, was 
born in Pembrokeshire, Wales, Oct. 23, 1844, and was 
educated at the Congregational Memorial College, 
Brecon, from 18G8 to 1870. He was ordained for the 
ministry at Coalbnrgh, Ohio, in September, 1870, and 
became pastor of the Congregational society in that 
place. Too severe application to his studies in col- 
lege and overwork in the pastorate broke his constitu- 
tion, and he died of consumption Jan. 14, 1875, on his 
first charge. 

Owens, Thomas, a minister of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South, was born in South Carolina Jan. 8, 
1787, and was the son of Thomas and Frances Owens. 
His parents took him to the Natchez country when 
young, and settled in what is now Jefferson County. 
Thomas was in early manhood perverted to vicious 
purposes. In his twenty-fourth year he became an 
earnest seeker of salvation from sin. As a preliminary 
step, he united with the Church in 1810, and was soon 
after converted while kneeling to receive the holy com- 
munion. lie was soon encouraged by his brethren to 
take an active part in the soeial meetings of the Church, 
where he successfully commenced those extraordi- 
nary labors which made him so conspicuous in after- 
life. He was admitted into the travelling connection 
Nov. 1, 1813, as a member of the Tennessee Conference, 
and was effective seventeen years, during which time he 
travelled four years in Alabama, four years in Louis- 
iana, west of the Mississippi, and nine years in various 
parts of Mississippi. He was on the superannuated list 
thirty-eight years, but most of that time he rendered 
efficient service as a self-supporting minister. All who 
have succeeded him in his different fields of ministerial 
labor know what a deep and lasting impression his 
preaching and other kindred exercises made on the 
minds of all classes. lie had learned by experience 
and practical observation all the avenues leading to the 
human heart, and he knew how to touch every chord of 
human sympathy. 11 is native wit and genius cropped 
out everywhere. lie said what other men said, and 
preached the same doctrines his brethren preached, but 
it was all said and preached in his own peculiar and at- 
tractive style. His genial face, the indescribable into- 
nations of his voice, his apt illustrations and gestures, 
all combined to keep up an interest in his hearers. lie 
died July 1, 18G8. But few men of his talents ever ac- 
complished a similar amount of good. See Minutes of 


the Conferences of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, 1868. 

O wings, Richard. See Owen, Richard. 

Owl is the rendering in the English Version of 
several Hebrew words. In our identifications of them 
we chiefly follow C. Hamilton Smith iu Kitto’s Cyclo- 
piedia. 

1. Yanshuph (rV-L'D^), which is mentioned in Lev. 
xi, 17 ; Deut. xiv, 16, among unclean water-fowl; and 
in Isa. xxxiv, 11 (here written yanshuph, ridi^), in 
the description of desolate Edom. The Sept, and Je- 
rome translate it ibis, i. e. the Egyptian heron, according 
to the older commentators; and Oedmann ( Sammlung , 
vi, 27 ; comp. Okcn, Lehrb. d. Xaturg. Ill, ii, 583) and 
others favor this rendering; but it has been shown that 
the real ibis is a smaller bird, not of the heron species, 
the Ibis religiosa of Cuvier; a rare bird even about 
Memphis, and unknown in Palestine. This, then, could 
not be the yanshuph of the Pentateuch, nor could the 
black ibis which appears about Damietta, nor any spe- 
cies strictly tenants of hot and watery regions, be well 
taken for it. See Ibis. Bochart and others, who refer 
the name to a species of owl, appear to disregard two 
other names ascribed to owls in the 16th verse of the 
same chapter of Leviticus. If, therefore, an owl was 
here again intended, it would have been placed in the 
former verse, or near to it. On the whole, as the Sept, 
refers the word to a 
wader, and the older 
commentators to a 
species of ardea, we 
accept the view al- 
ready indicated by Ge- 
senius ( Thesaurus , p. 

922), on etymological 
grounds, that a heron 
is intended ; and the 
night-heron is the only 
one, perhaps, in all re- 
speets suited to the 
passages. It is a bird 
smaller than the com- 
mon heron, distin- 
guished by two or 
three white plumes 
hanging out of the 

black-capped nape of AraWau Nig i lt . H eron. 
the male. In habit it 

is partially nocturnal. The Arabian Abu-onk (?), if 
not identical, is a close congener of the species, being 
found in every portion of the temperate and warmer 
climates of the earth : it is an inhabitant of Syria, and 
altogether is free from the principal objections made to 
the ibis and the owl. The Lin mean single A rdea nycti- 
corax is now typical of a genus of that name, and in- 
cludes several species of night-herons. They fly abroad 
at dusk, frequent the sea-shore, marshes, and rivers, 
feeding on mollusea, Crustacea, and worms, and have a 
cry of a most disagreeable nature. This bird has been 
confounded with the night-hawk, which is a goat- 
sucker (eaprimulgus), not a hawk. 

2. Kos (012, Lev. xi, 17; Deut. xiv, 1 G ; Psa. cii, 
G), rendered “little owl” and “owl of the desert,” is 
perhaps most applicable to the white or barn owl, 
Strix Jlammea. Bochart flieroz. ii, 2G7) referred this 
name to the pelican, on account of the assumed signifi- 
cation of kos, “etip,” by him fancied to point out the 
pouch beneath the bill (so Gesenius, Thesanr . p. G95); 
whereas it is more probably an indication of the dispro- 
portionate bulk and flatness of the head compared with 
the body, of which it measures to the eye full half of 
the whole bird, when the feathers are raised in their 
usual appearance. Kos is only a variation of cup and 
cap, which, with some inflexions, additional or terminal 
particles, is common to all the great languages of the 
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old continent. The barn-owl is still sacred in Northern 
Asia. 



3. Kippoz (TIDp, “great owl,” Isa. xxxiv, 15) has 
been variously supposed to designate the hedge-hog, 
otter, osprey, bittern, and owl. Gesenius ( Thesaur . p. 
122G), with Bochart, deriving the word from the root 
T£p, kaphaz ', to draw together , to contract, thinks it to 
be a species of serpent, Serpens jaculus, i. e. the arrow - 
snake , so called from its darting, springing, in the man- 
ner of the rattlesnake. But as the text evidently speaks 
of the habits of a bird, we may perhaps acquiesce in 
the translation owl. There are noticed in Egypt and 
Syria three well-known species of the genus Strix, or 
owl: Strix bubo , “the great -eared owl;” Strix Jlam- 
mea , the common barn-owl ; and Strix passerina, the 
little owl. In this list Strix otus , the long-eared owl, 
Strix braehyotus or ulula, the short-eared owl, known 
nearly over the whole earth, and Strix orientalis of 
1 Iasselquist, are not included, and several other species 
of these wandering birds, both of African and Asiatic 
regions, occur in Palestine. The eagle-owl, or great- 
eared owl, Strix bubo , we do not find in ornithological 
works as an inhabitant of Syria, though no doubt it is 
an occasional winter visitant; and the smaller species, 
Bubo Atheniensis of Gmelin, which may be a rare but 
permanent resident, probably also visiting Egypt. It 
is not, however, we believe, that species, but the Otus 
ascalaphus of Cuvier, which is common in Egypt, and 



Otus Ascalaphus. 


which in all probability is the type of the innumerable 
representations of an eared owl in hieroglyph ical in- 
scriptions. . This may be the species noticed under the 
indefinite name of kippoz. 

4. Yaanah' (.“J35H, Lev. xi, 1G; Dent, xiv, 15; Job 
xxx, 29; Isa. xiii, 21; xxxiv, 13; xliii, 20; Jer. iv, 39; 
Mic. i, 8), the ostrich (q. v.). 


5. Lilith (r"'?*’?, Isa. xxxiv, 14), “screech-owl,” but 
better in the margin nigiit-moxster (q. v.). 

Ox ("12£, Vulg. Idox ), given (Judith viii, 1) as the 
son of Joseph, and father of Mereri, among the ances- 
tors of Judith (q. v.). 

Ox, the different terms denoting this family, or part 
of it, in the A.V. are the renderings of the following 
Hebrew words : 

1. Abbir “PSX, is translated “bulls” in Psa. xxii, 
12; 1, 13; lxviii, 30; Isa. xxxiv, 7; Jer. 1, 11. This 
word is properly an adjective, derived from “ON , t0 & e 
strong , and means mighty ; hence transferred to the 
bull in allusion to his strength. But in Psa. lxviii, 30 
it should probably be rendered princes (see Gesenius, 
Thesaur. s. v. “ON). 

2. E'leph , which occurs only in the plural, ala- 
phini ', D^Bbx, derived from pbx, to learn , in allusion 
to the domestic and docile disposition of the animal, 
and used in the common gender, including the whole 
family, like the English beeve — an ox or cow. In Deut. 

vii. 13; xxviii, 4, 18, 51, it is translated Line; in Psa. 

viii, 7 ; Prov. xiv, 4; Isa. xxx, 24, oxen. 

3. Alluph ', rjifex, also written, defectively, is 

from the same root, in the same signification, but is 
used in the masculine gender only, grammatically, 
while including animals of both genders. It is found 
in this sense in Jer. xi, 19, rendered “ox,” and in Psa. 
cxliv, 14, in the plural, “oxen;” but in Jer. xi, 19 the 
word is properly an adjective, tame , gentle , and the ren- 
dering should be, “I was like a tamed lamb," not, as in 
the English Version, “ I was like a lamb or an ox" See 
Gesenius, Thesaur. s. v. C]bN. 

4. Bakar ', “p2, in the common gender, a word for 
all oxen or neat cattle; generically a herd. The word is 
derived from “lp2, to cleave , to lay open , in allusion to 
the use of the beast for ploughing (comp. Latin armen- 
tnm , from arare). This very general and very common 
word is usually rendered herd , herds , as Gen. xiii, 5; 
Deut. xvi, 2; llab. iii, 17; or oxen, as Gen. xii, 1G; 1 
Sam. xi, 7 ; Amos vi, 12. But two phrases deserve es- 
pecial notice, the ben-bakar, “ipD“‘D, son of the key'd, 
or of a bull, which is translated calf calves, in Gen. 
xviii, 7, 8; 1 Sam. xiv, 32; but bullock in Lev. i, 5; 
Numb, xv, 8, 9; and agai n, par ben-bakar, “pB^D 'HQ, 
literally, an ox, son q/’tlie herd, which is rendered bul- 
lock, or young bullock, as Lev. iv, 3 ; xvi, 3 ; Ezek. xliii, 
19, 23, 25, and often. See Cattle. 

5. E'gel, biO, from an obsolete root, said to signify 
to roll (see Gesenius, Thesaur. s. v. b;p), a calf, possi- 
bly from the idea of the embryo as rolled or wrapped to- 
gether; and so always translated, as Exod. xxxii, 4; 
Isa. xi, 6; Mai. iv, 2; except in Jer. xxxi, 18; xlvi, 21, 
where our English Version wrongly has bullock, bul- 
locks. The feminine form, eglah', nbjO, is also frequent, 
and is rightly rendered heifer , as Gen. xv, 9 ; Isa. xv, 
5; but in IIos. x, 5 the English Version represents the 
plural by the word calves. See Calf ; 1 1 eifer. 

G. Par, 'HQ or “IS, probably from the root “HD, to be 
borne, referring to the bearing of the yoke; but the 
word usually means a bull, young bullock, and is hence 
often referred to the root “HQ, in its more usual sense, 
to break, in allusion to the fierceness and violence of his 
anger. It is usually spoken of bullocks for sacrifice 
only, as Exod. xxiv, 5 ; Lev. iv, 3, 4, 5, 7 ; Numb, 
xxviii, 11, 19, and often; so IIos. xiv, 2, where the 
meaning is, “ So will we offer our praise as victims,” or 
sacrificial bullocks. But in Psa. xxii, 13 it means bulls, 
without reference to sacrifice. (See also No. 4 above.) 
See Bullock. 

7. Tse'med, ‘T22£, from the root to subject to the 
yoke ; hence a pair or yoke, as of asses, Judg. xix, 10; 
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2 Sam. xvi, 1 ; even of horsemen, as Isa. xxi, 7, 9 ; and 
also of oxen, as 1 Sam. xi, 7; Job i, 3; xlii, 12. See 
Yoke. 

8. Shor, Tir, from a root denoting to be strong or 
bold. It is a general term for animals of the beeve 
kind, without distinction of age or sex, and henee is 
variously rendered, according to the context : ox, oxen , 
as Gen. xxxii, 5; Exod. xx, 17 ; xxii, 1,4; Deut. v. 14 ; 
Ezek. i, 10; bullock, Lev. iv, 10; ix, 4; xxii, 23; 11 os. 
xii, 1 1 ; cow, Numb, xviii, 17. In Lev. xxii, 27, where 
the English Version has bullock, the context requires 
calf; and in Job xxi, 10, where it renders bull, the cow 
is meant. See Bull. 

9. Ted', iXP), only in Deut. xiv, 5, where our version 
has wild ox, and with transposition of the last letters, 
to, Sin, only in Isa. li, 20 — rendered “ wild bull;” prob- 
ably means a species of antelope or mountain-goat ; so 
called from its swiftness, from the root ilXP, to outrun . 
Yet the ancient interpreters generally render wild ox, 
and the exact meaning is uncertain (comp. Bochart, 
Ilieroz. i, 973; Gcscnius, Thesaur. s. v. HX T\). See 
Antelope. 

10. Tor, Tin, the Chaldee term for ox, corresponding 
to the Hebrew TIT, No. 8, above. It is found only in 
the plural, in Ezra vi, 9, 17; vii, 17, where it is trans- 
lated “bullocks,” and in Dan. iv, 25, 32, 33; v, 21, 
where our version has “ oxen.” 

Natural Jlistorg of the Bovidie 
(chiefly from Kitto). — The earliest 
pastoral tribes appear to have had 
domesticated cattle in the herd; and 
judging from the manners of South 
Africa, where we find nations still re- 
taining in many respects primeval 
usages, it is likely that the patriar- 
chal families, or at least their mova- 
bles, were transported on the hacks of 
oxen in the manner which the Kaf- 
fres still practice, as also the Gwal- 
lahs and grain -merchants in India, 
who come down from the interior with 
whole droves bearing burdens. But, 
as the Hebrews did not castrate their 
bulls, it is plain some other method 
of enervation ( bistournure ?) was nec- 
essary in order to render their violent 
and brutal indocilitv sufficiently tractable to permit the 
use of a metal ring or twisted rope passed through the 
nostrils, and to insure something like safety and com- 
mand to their owners. In Egypt, emasculation, no doubt, 
•was resorted to, for no ring is observable in the numer- 
ous representations of cattle, while many of these indi- 
cate even more entire docility in these animals than is 
now attained. 

The breeds of Egypt were various, differing in the 
length and fiexure of the horns. There were some 
with long horns, others with short, and even none, 
while a hunched race of Nubia reveals an Indian origin, 
and indicates that at least one of the nations on the 
Upper Nile had come from the valleys of the Ganges; 
for it is to the east of the Indus alone that that species 
is to be found whose original stock appears to be the 
mountain yak (Bos grunniens). It is born with two 
teeth in the month, has a groaning voice, and is pos- 
sessed ofother distinctive characteristics. Figures of this 
species or variety bear the significant lotus flower sus- 
pended from the neck, and, as is still practiced in India, 
they are harnessed to the cars of princesses of Nubia. 
These, as well as the straight-backed cattle of Egypt, 
arc all figured with evident indications of beauty in 
their form, and they are in general painted white, with 
black or rufous clouds, or entirely red, speckled, or grun- 
dinated , that is, black, with numerous small white 
specks; and there are also beeves with white and black 
occasionally marked in a peculiar manner, seemingly 


the kind of tokens by which the priesthood pretended 
to recognise their sacred individuals. The cattle of 
Egypt continued to be remarkable for beauty for some 
ages after the Moslem conquest. 

The domestic buffalo was unknown to AVestern Asia 
and Egypt till after the Arabian conquest: it is now 
common in the last-mentioned region and far to the 
south, but not beyond the equator; ami from structur- 
al differences it may be surmised that there was in ear- 
ly ages a domesticated distinct species of this animal 
in Africa. The buffalo (Bos bubalis) is not uncom- 
mon in Palestine; the Arabs call it jdmus. Bobinson 
(Bib. Res. iii. 306) notices buffaloes “around the lake 
el-lliileh as being mingled with the neat cattle, and 
applied in general to the same uses. They are a shy, 
ill-looking, ill-tempered animal.” These animals love 
to wallow and lie lbr hours in water or mud, with bare- 
ly the nostrils above the surface. In Syria and Egypt 
the present races of domestic cattle are somewhat less 
than the large breeds of Europe, and those of Palestine 
appear to be of at least two forms, both with short 
horns and both used to the plough, one being tall and 
lank, the other more compact ; and wc possess fig- 
ures of the present Egyptian cattle with long horns 
bent down and forwards. From Egyptian pictures 
it is to be inferred that large droves of fine cattle 
were imported from Abyssinia, and that in the valley 
of the Nile they were in general stall-fed, used exclu- 
sively for the j dough, and treated with humanity. 


There are now fine cattle in Egypt; but the Palestine 
cattle appear to have deteriorated, in size at least, 
since Biblical times. “Herds of cattle,” says Schubert 
(Oriental Christian Spectator , April, 1853), “are seldom 
to be seen; the bullock of the neighborhood of Jeru- 
salem is small and insignificant ; beef and veal are but 
rare dainties. Yet the bullock thrives better, and is 
more frequently seen, in the upper valley of the Jordan, 
also on Mount Tabor and near Nazareth, but particular- 
ly east of the Jordan on the road from Jacob’s-bridge 
to Damascus.” See also Thomson (Land and Book , i, 
518), who observes that danger from being gored has 
not ceased “among the half-wild droves that range 
over the luxuriant pastures in certain parts of the 
country.” In Palestine the Mosaic law provided with 
care for the kind treatment of cattle; for in treading 
out corn — the Oriental mode of separating the grain 
from the straw — it was enjoined that the ox should 
not be muzzled (Deut. xxv, 4), and old cattle that had 
long served in tillage were often suffered to wander at 
large till their death — a practice still in vogue, though 
from a different motive, in India. But the Hebrews 
and other nations of Syria grazed their domestic stock, 
particularly those tribes which, residing to the east of 
the Jordan, had fertile districts for that purpose. Here, 
of course, the droves became shy and wild; and though 
we are inclined to apply the passage in Psa. xxii, 12 to 
wild species, yet old bulls, roaming at large in a land 
where the lion still abounded, no doubt became fierce; 
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and as they would obtain cows from the pastures, there 
must have been wild breeds in the woods, as fierce and 
resolute as real wild Uri — which ancient name may be 
a mere modification of Heem . See Unicorn. 

There was no animal in the rural economy of the 
Israelites, or indeed in that of the ancient Orientals 
generally, that was held in higher esteem than the ox ; 
and deservedly so, for the ox was the animal upon 
whose patient labors depended all the ordinary opera- 
tions of farming. Ploughing with horses was a thing 
never thought of in those days. Asses, indeed, were 
used for this purpose [see Ass] ; but it was the ox upon 
whom devolved for the most part this important ser- 
vice. The pre-eminent value of the ox to “a nation of 
husbandmen like the Israelites,” to use an expression 
of Michaelis in his article on this subject, will be at 
once evident from the scriptural account of the various 
uses to which it is applied. Animals of the ox family 
were used for ploughing (Dent, xxii, 10; 1 Sam. xiv, 14; 
1 Kings xix, 19 ; Job i, 14 ; Amos vi, 12, etc.) ; for tread- 
ing out corn (I)eut. xxv, 4: Ifos. x, 11 ; Mic. iv, 13; 1 
Cor. ix, 9; 1 Tim. v, 18) [see Agriculture] ; for 
draught purposes, when they were generally yoked in 
pairs (Numb, vii, 3 ; 1 Sam. vi, 7 ; 2 Sam. vi, 0) ; as beasts 
of burden (1 Chron. xii, 40) ; their flesh was eaten (Dent, 
xiv, 4; 1 Kings i, 9; iv, 23; xix, 21; Isa. xxii, 13; 
Prov. xv, 17 ; Neh. v, 18) ; they were used in the sacri- 
fices [see Sacrifice] ; they supplied milk, butter, etc. 
(Deut. xxxii, 14 ; Isa. vii, 22 ; 2 Sam. xvii, 29). See 
Butter; Milk. 

The law which prohibited the slaughter of any clean 
animal, excepting as “an offering unto the Lord before 
the tabernacle,” during the time that the Israelites 
abode in the wilderness (Lev. xvii, 1-6), although ex- 
pressly designed to keep the people from idolatry, no 
doubt contributed to the preservation of their oxen 
and sheep, which they were not allowed to kill except- 
ing in public. There can be little doubt that during 
the forty years’ wanderings oxen and sheep were rarely 
used as food, whence it was flesh that they so often lust- 
ed after. (See Michaelis, Laws of Moses, art. 1G9.) See 
Flesh. 

OX. The ox and the ass are often represented 
round the cradle of the Nativity, in allusion to Isa. i, 3. 
Beleth says that the lion and ox in front of doors, and a 
cock or eagle upon the church, were common representa- 
tions. See Walcott, Sacred Archeology, p. 418. 

OX-GOAD Sept, dporpoiro^ tCov 

fioijjv ; Yulg. vomer , Judg. iii, 31). See Goad. 

OX, WILD (1KP), Nin, tea or to; Sept. opo£, <rtvr\i- 
ov; Aq., Symm., and Theod., opuS; Yulg. oryx), is men- 
tioned among the beasts that were to be eaten (Deut. 
xiv, 5) ; again, in Isaiah, “ they lie at the head of all the 
streets like a wild bull in the nets.” The most impor- 
tant ancient versions point to the oryx ( Oryx leucoryx) 
as the animal denoted by the Hebrew words. Were it 
not for the fact that another Hebrew name ( yachmur ) 
seems to stand for this animal, we should have no hesi- 
tation in referring the ted to the antelope above named. 
Col. II. Smith suggests that the antelope he calls the 
Nubian Oryx ( Oryx Too) may be the animal intend- 
ed; this, however, is probably only a variety of the 
other. Oedmann {Verm. Samml. p. iv, 23) thinks the 
Bubule ( Alcephalus hubalis) may be the to; this is the 
Bekker-el-wash of North Africa mentioned by Shaw 
(Trav. i, 310, 8vo ed.). See Antelope ; Fallow Deer. 

Oxenbridge, John, a celebrated English Noncon- 
formist, for some time minister in this country, was born 
at Daventry, England, Jan. 30, 1G09. lie was educated 
at Oxford, and also at Cambridge, and at the last uni- 
versity he took his degree in 1631. He was tutor of 
Magdalen Hall, Oxford ; but was deprived of this posi- 
tion in 1634, because he refused to give up the practice 
of persuading his pupils to subscribe to certain religious 
articles of his own framing. He spent the next few 
years as a missionary in the Bermuda Islands. Through 


the intervention of the Long Parliament, he was ap- 
pointed fellow of Eton College in 1642; and was or- 
dained pastor of a church in Beverly in 1644. He 
afterwards settled at Berwick-on-Tweed, where he was 
silenced by the Bartholomew act in 1662. Having for 
some time urged the importance of the new settlements 
in Dutch Guiana, then under lord Willoughby, as a 
field of missionary labor, he now himself led the ‘way to 
Surinam, where he labored for some time diligently and 
with success. In 1667 he visited Barbadoes, whence in 
1669 he proceeded to Boston. He was ordained pastor 
of the First Church, Boston, in conjunction with the 
Lev. James Allen, April 10, 1670; and remained there 
until his death, Dec. 28, 1674. Though Oxenbridge 
was a very popular preacher, his whole life seems to 
have been passed in religious controversy. His pub- 
lications are, A Double Watchword (1661) : — A Sea- 
sonable Proposition for Propagating the Gospel by Chris- 
tian Colonies in the Continent of New Guiana (Lon- 
don). The arguments employed by Oxenbridge in 
this pamphlet are well chosen and ably pursued ; but 
their influence was much weakened by a spirit of in- 
tolerant strife Election Sermon (1671) : — A Sermon on 
Seasonable Seeking of God. See Anderson, History of 
the Colonial Church, ii, 245-249; Brown, History of the 
Propagation of Christianity among the Heathen, iii, 490 ; 
Drake, Dictionary of American Biography, s. v. ; Alli- 
bone, Dictionary of British and American Authors , s.v. 

Oxendine, Alexander W., an American Baptist 
minister, of Revolutionary fame, was born in South Car- 
olina Aug. 26, 1759. At the outbreak of the colonial 
struggle he enlisted, and was one of the famous Marion 
men. After the war he preached for many years, and 
died at a very advanced age, with sight, hearing, and 
intellect unimpaired, at Benton’s Creek, Phelps County, 
Mo., Sept. 3, 1869. 

Oxenstiern(a), Axel Gustavsson, one of the 
most illustrious statesmen of the 17th century, especial- 
ly prominent in upholding the cause of the Reformation 
at a most critical period, was born June 16, 1583, at 
Fanoe, in the province of Upland, Sweden. He was 
descended from an ancient highly aristocratic family, 
distinguished in Swedish histor}\ Early deprived of 
his father, he received under the direction of his moth- 
er an educational training becoming his rank. As if 
in preparation for the ministry in the Lutheran Church, 
which had already been introduced and established as 
the state religion by Gustavus Yasa (1523-60), he at- 
tended the German universities of Rostock, Witten- 
berg, and Jena, studying at the same time jurispru- 
dence ; but it does not appear that he ever held an ec- 
clesiastical office ; yet even in his subsequent career 
of diplomacy, he always preserved a fondness for theo- 
logical subjects, and a zealous enthusiasm for the main- 
tenance and propagation of the evangelical doctrines. 
After having finished his academical course by gradu- 
ating at Wittenberg, he visited most of the German 
courts. In 1603 he returned home, and was called into 
state service by Charles IX (1604-1611). He was sent 
on several diplomatic missions, in which he showed 
such tact and skill that the king, verging on the grave, 
appointed him guardian of the royal family, and placed 
him with six others at the head of the regency. It 
was at Oxenstiern’s urgent suggestion, after the death 
of the king, that the crown prince, though only seven- 
teen years old, was declared of age at Nykoeping 
(1611), and succeeded to the throne as Gustavus Adol- 
phus. Oxenstiern was selected to act as chancellor of 
the kingdom, and in this high office he enjoyed and 
justified the full confidence and friendship of his sov- 
ereign, who leaned on him, as did Henry IY of France 
on Sully, in all the political conflicts and complica- 
tions in which his reign from beginning to end was 
involved, his cool insight and prudence tempering 
the ardent impulses of the king, and contributing 
thereby not a little to his glory. It was also by Oxen- 
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stiern’s influence, assisted by the queen-mother, that [ 
Gustavus Adolphus gave up contracting what in those 1 
days would have been considered a mesalliance with 
Ebba Brahe, and married the gentle and beautiful Mary 
Eleonore, a princess of the house of Brandenburg, which 
proved a mutually happy union. In 1013 (Jan. 10), as 
Swedish plenipotentiary, Oxenstiern signed a treat}' of 
peace with Denmark, to give the country an opportuni- 
ty, in a measure, to recover from internal and exter- 
nal commotions. In 1014 he accompanied the king to 
Livonia, and soon had the satisfaction (1017) of termi- 
nating hostilities between Russia and Sweden by an 
honorable treaty at Stobowa. In 1621, after the king 
had departed for a campaign in Poland, he was de- 
spatched with several regiments to occupy and govern 
certain districts of Prussia, then under the suzerainty 
of Poland, which the Swedish arms had gained, and he 
filled this post four }'ears to the advantage of the coun- 
trj\ When, in 1028, Austria and the Catholic league 
attempted to secure the Baltic coast, he negotiated with 
the duke of Pomerania and the king of Denmark to re- 
place or re-enforce the Danish garrison of Stralsund by ' 
Swedish troops, and thus frustrated all efforts to capt- 
ure that stronghold, so that Wallenstein, the imperial 
general, who had boasted that he would take that city 
even if it were bound by chains to the sky, had to beat 
an inglorious retreat. He succeeded also, supported 
by the mediation of England and France, in effecting 
an armistice for six years with Poland. All these pro- 
ceedings appear as arrangements preparatory to that 
grander undertaking of his administration — an expedi- 
tion into Germany. The pious and chivalrous king 
had long meditated it, and was prevented only by the 
cautious remonstrance of his minister; but now the 
measure was determined on, alike from the policy of 
self-preservation and the moral motive of succoring the 
sorely oppressed co-religionists who, since 1618, were 
waging an unequal struggle against the combined 
forces of Romanism. It is beyond our design here to 
delineate the origin and progress of the Thirty -years 
War (q. v.) ; we have only to sketch the course pur- 
sued by the great chancellor of Sweden. We will 
state briefly : Gustavus Adolphus landed in July, 1030, 
on the German coast with 15,000 choice troops, accom- 
panied by his minister. Oxenstiern had put all his 
energy into the execution of the plan, procuring men, 
money, and material; and his diplomatic talent had 
ample scope to overcome the lukewarmness and jeal- 
ousy of the German Protestant princes. Their united 
activity restored again the fortunes of Protestantism. 
Gustavus Adolphus advanced into the heart of Ger- 
many as in triumph, defeated Tilly near Lcipsic, and 
fell, Nov. 1G, 1032, on the bloody field of Liitzen, 
Bernhard of Saxe- Weimar finishing the battle victori- 
ously against Wallenstein. The death of the king, 
well calculated greatty to encourage one and to dismay 
the other of the contending parties, did not move Ox- 
enstiern to give up the cause as lost, though it added 
much to his embarrassments and responsibilities. Here 
may also be remarked, as a proof of the authority and 
confidence he enjoyed at home, that when he sent what 
purported to be the testament of the late king, and 
drawn up by him, but not signed by the royal hand, 
it was accepted as binding, and its tenor observed by 
the Swedish Diet. Oxenstiern was appointed a dele- 
gate to Germany with full powers to make any arrange- 
ment which he might deem best for the welfare of his 
country, lie immediately exerted himself to increase 
the number and strength of the armies in the field, 
and went to Dresden and Berlin to concert measures 
for the effectual continuation of the war. In March, 
1033, he convened a congress of the German princes 
at Ileilbronn, and by that assembly was declared di- 
rector of the evangelical alliance. Also Holland and 
France, from which latter Sweden had been subsidized 
with money since Jan. 1, 1631, he tried to interest i 
and stir up to more energetic assistance. At his re- 1 


turn to Saxony (1034), finding affairs in the saddest 
disorder — the confederates vacillating, the soldiers dis- 
satisfied and lost to all discipline, and after the disaster 
of Nordlingen almost all despairiug, even the elector of 
Saxony openly gone over to the enemy — his mind, rich 
in resources even in these perplexing circumstances, 
discovered wa} r s and means to rescue his party from 
imminent ruin. This accomplished (1636), he returned 
to Sweden, whence he had been absent for ten years. 
Longing for a more quiet sphere of action, he resigned 
in the first session of the senate he attended his pleni- 
potentiary powers, with the advice never to confide so 
much power as he had been intrusted with to any one 
person, lest it might be abused ; he retained only his 
scat as chancellor of the kingdom, and as one of the 
five guardians of the only child and daughter of Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, who was but seven years old at the 
time of his death. Concerning the latter he proved a 
faithful Mentor, taking particular pains to give her 
daily lessons in the science of government and inter- ■ 
national law, and found in Christina an apt and quick- 
witted pupil. In this connection may be mentioned 
the proposal of Richelieu — who wished to render him 
more pliable for his own ends, and promised him all 
the French influence — to transfer the crown of Sweden 
by a marriage of one of Oxenstiern’s sons with the 
royal heiress into his own family. The Swedish chan- 
cellor resisted the alluring temptation and declined 
the offer. Meanwhile the politico-religious contest in 
Germany was maintained on the part of Sweden by the 
generals Horn, Baner, and Torstenson with varying 
success. In 1045 he sent his son John there to watch 
more closely the interests of Sweden, and assist in 
bringing about a satisfactory settlement. Neither 
party gave up until both were nearly exhausted. 
After protracted negotiations at Munster and Osua- 
briiek, they agreed to what is styled the Peace of 
Westphalia (q. v.), which, besides other political 
changes, established the principle of at least partial 
tolerance in religious matters (signed Oct. 24, 1048). 
Sweden, universally and uniformly Lutheran, received 
as indemnity five millions of thalers, a part of Pom- 
erania, Bremen, Yerden, and Wismar. In 1043 Ox- 
enstiern secretly organized a war with Denmark, 
which had subjected Sweden to long-standing humili- 
ations, and by skilful management obtained the advan- 
tage of his adversary. In the negotiations necessi- 
tated in consequence, Oxenstiern, who attended them 
personally, extorted in the peace of Bromsebro the 
most favorable terms, ending with an increase of ter- 
ritory. Christina, who since December, 1644, had be- 
come qneen of Sweden, acknowledged his services by 
raising him to the rank of a count (of Sodermark), and 
the University of Upsala elected him its chancellor. 
Engrossed as he was with the business of foreign rela- 
tions, he was by no means unmindful of domestic af- 
fairs and home rule. In 1034 he submitted to the 
Swedish Diet a constitution, which was considered a 
masterpiece of statesmanship, and was gladly accept- 
ed. He abolished many oppressive taxes, urged econ- 
omy in administration, favored and fostered all kinds of 
industry, and caused canals to be constructed, in order 
to facilitate intercourse in the interior and commerce 
with other nations. Nor was he backward in provid- 
ing for the moral and intellectual advancement of the 
people ; he was instrumental in founding the univer- 
sities of Abo and Dorpat, and many new schools and 
academics, five of which he established out of his own 
purse. The last years of his life were much embit- 
tered by the conduct of the young queen, who, en- 
dowed with high intelligence and knowledge, might 
have shone a star of the first magnitude in the north 
of Europe ; but, disregarding older and wiser counsels, 
under the influence of unworthy favorites she indulged 
in passions and caprices that created general discon- 
tent. Yet when made aware of the public sentiment 
she decided to resign, and nominated her cousin her 
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successor (1G49). Oxenstiern, averse to a foreigner as 
sovereign, remonstrated most strenuously against such 
a step as unworthy of her talents, and fraught with 
evils for the country. She for the time desisted, un- 
derwent in 1G50 coronation, and for a while manifested 
more proper attention to governmental affairs, but soon 
relapsed into her former ways, and, impatient of the 
restraint imposed upon her as the head of a moral and 
sensitive nation, carried out her resolution, and in 1654, 
in a diet purposely convoked, laid down the royal in- 
signia to confer them on her cousin, Charles Gustavus, 
prince palatine. Oxenstiern , under the pretext of sick- 
ness, kept away from the deliberations necessary for 
the execution of this measure. He died in the same 
year (Aug. 28, 1G54). Christina, not altogether too well 
affected towards him, bears this testimony to his char- 
acter: “He had great capacity and knowledge of sec- 
ular affairs and interests ; he knew the strong and weak 
points of all the European states. He was possessed 
of consummate wisdom and prudence, had a vast ca- 
pacity and a great heart. State affairs were for him 
amusement. He was ambitious, but loyal and incor- 
ruptible.” He was certainly the greatest politician and 
statesman which Sweden has produced. An extraor- 
dinary sagacity and immovable calmness characterized 
all his decisions, and energy and perseverance their ex- 
ecution. Nothing was deferred to the following day, 
and still less forgotten, and his activity never tired. 
His faculties in this respect border on the marvellous. 
On all important affairs his activity, his will, his loy- 
alty is impressed. There is not a single branch of the 
Swedish government which does not owe to him im- 
provements. His vast activity would have been im- 
possible without strict gravity and order, which he ex- 
acted of others as well as of himself. His good health 
and equanimity served to lighten the burden of work 
and care. He was unusually unselfish and disinterest- 
ed ; he never used his influence, extensive as it was, to 
amass property by perverse means; on the contrary, he 
repeatedly advanced considerable sums for public pur- 
poses without interest. Frugal in his household, he 
was for display and luxury where he acted as repre- 
sentative of the state. As a negotiator he ranked with ; 
the highest diplomats of the period, even Richelieu not 
excepted. Cool, reserved, fully acquainted with hu- 
man character, penetrating to the smallest details of 
the situation, he conducted affairs with a sure glance ; 
only his haughtiness, which was sometimes excessive, 
damaged him now and then. His bearing was im- 
posing, though his stature was only a little above mid- 
dle height. As a diversion and refreshment from his 
serious practical occupation, he read Greek and Latin 
classics, in which latter tongue he could fluently con- 
verse ; and perused the Bible and the fathers of the 
Church. His letters to Grotius allow us to form an 
opinion of his vast erudition; often in his despatches 
to the king he would attach long treatises on the sub- 
jects under consideration. There are, however, few of 
his writings published. He is known as the author of 
the second volume of Chemnitz’s Historia belli Sueco- 
Cermanici; and his correspondence with his son John 
(1642-1649) has been edited b}' Gjorwell ; but there 
remain in the ro} r al archives of Stockholm six vols. fol. 
of letters written by him from 1626 to 1632; and in 
Ridderstolpe and Falkenberg a still larger number of 
documents of his hand are preserved. See Geier, 
Svenska Folket's Ilistoria ; Schiller, Geschichte des 
dreissigjdhrigen Krieges ; Lundblad, Sve?isk Plutarch 
(Stockholm, 1824, 2 vols.); Coxe, House of Austria; 
Gardner, T hirty - years War (N. Y. 1874, 12mo), p. 
145-148, 166, 172, i74, 192. 

Oxford, Councils of (Concilia Oxoniknsia), 
were frequently held in the Middle Ages. Of these the 
most important are: 

(1) Convened in 1160, in which more than thirty 
Yaudois or Publicani, who had lately come over into 
England, headed by one Gerard, and who denied bap- 


tism, the Eucharist, and marriage, and who set at 
naught the authority of the Church, were condemned, 
and given over to the secular arm ; upon which they 
were sentenced to be branded in the forehead, and pub- 
licly flogged out of the city, and were forbidden to re- 
main in that neighborhood. They appear to have 
made but one convert, a woman, who soon returned 
into the Church. — Labbe, Cone, x, 1404. See Wilkins, 
Cone, i, 438. 

(2) King John, on his return from abroad, assembled 
a large number of his clergy and barons, first at Lon- 
don, and subsequently at Oxford, demanding a certain 
portion of the ecclesiastical revenues, but this was unan- 
imously refused (Wilkins, Cone, i, 515). 

(3) Was held at the monaster}' of Osnev, near Oxford, 
on the lltli of June, by Stephen Langton, archbishop 
of Canterbury and cardinal legate, who presided. This 
was a council of all England, and fifty canons were 
published in conformity with those of the Council of 
Lateran of 1215 : 

1. Excommunicates generally all who encroach upon 
the rights of the Church, disturb the public peace, etc. 

2. Directs that bishops shall retain about them wise and 
charitable almoners, and attend to the petitions of the 
poor; that they shall also at times themselves hear and 
make oonfessious ; that they shall reside at their cathe- 
drals, etc. 

3. Forbids bishops, archdeacons, and deans to take any- 
thing for collations or institutions to benefices. 

G. Orders the celebration of the nocturnal and diurnal 
office, and of all the sacraments, especially those of bap- 
tism and of the altar. 

7. Forbids priests to say mass more than once in the 
same day, except at Christmas and Easter, and when 
there was a corpse to be buried. 

10. Orders curates to preach often, and to attend to the 
sick. 

11. Directs that the ornaments and vessels of the church 
be properly kept, and that in every church there shall be 
a silver chalice and a clean white linen cloth for the altar ; 
also that old corporals be burned, etc. 

12. Forbids auy one to resign his benefice, retaining the 
vicarage, to prevent suspicion of unlawful bargain. 

13. Forbids to divide benefices in order to provide for 
several persons. 

15. Orders churches not worth more than five marks a 
year to be given to none but such as will reside and min- 
ister in them. 

16. Assigns to the perpetual vicar a stipend not less than 
five marks, except in Wales, “where vicars are content 
with less by reason of the poverty of the churches.” Or- 
ders that the diocesan shall decide whether the parson or 
vicar shall bear the charges of the church. 

17. Orders that in large parishes there shall be two or 
three priests. 

IS. Directs that the bishop shall make the person pre- 
sented to a living take an oath that he has neither given 
nor promised anything to the patron. 

19. Provides that in each archdeaconry confessors shall 
be appointed for the rural deans and others of the clergy 
who may be unwilling to confess to the bishop. 

20. Takes from the rural deans the cognizance of matri- 
monial causes. 

21. Forbids, under anathema, to harbor thieves, etc. 

22 and 23. Relate to archidiaconal visitations. Forbid 
those dignitaries to burden the clergy whom they visit 
with many horses, to invite strangers to the procurations 
provided for them, or to extort procurations without 
reasonable cause. 

24. Forbids to let out to farm archdeaconries, deaneries, 
etc. 

25. Orders the archdeacons to take care in their visita- 
tions that the canon of the mass be correct; that the 
priest can rightly pronounce the words of the canon and 
of baptism; that laymen be taught how to baptize right- 
ly in case of necessity; and that the host, chrism, and 
holy oil be kept under lock and key, etc. 

26. Forbids bishops, archdeacons, and their officers to 
pass sentence without first giving the canonical moni- 
tions. 

27. Forbids to exact any fee for burials and the admin- 
istration of the holy sacraments. 

30. Orders ecclesiastics to wear decent habits with close 
copes, to observe the tonsure, to keep their haircut short, 
and to abstain from immoderate eating and drinking. 

31. Forbids clergymen in holy orders publicly to keep 
concubines. 

34. Forbids the clergy to spend their ecclesiastical rev- 
enues in building houses on lay fees for their sons, neph- 
ews, or concubines. 

36. Forbids the nuns to wear veils of silk, to use pins 
of silver and gold, and to wear girdles worked aud em- 
broidered, and long traius. 

41. Forbids to give to a person already provided with a 
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benefice, having cure of souls, any revenue out of another 
church. 

42 and 43. Order monks to live in common, and forbid 
them to receive any one into their commuuity under 
eighteen years of age. 

44. Orders monks to give away to the poor what re- 
mains of their repasts. 

45. Forbids monks to make wills. 

47. Forbids monks and canons regular to eat and drink 
save at the appointed hours ; permits them to quench their 
thirst in the refectory, but not to iudnlge. 

In the Oxford copy of these constitutions two others 
are added relating to the Jews.— Johnson, Keel, Can- 
ons; Cone . xi, 270; Wilkins, Cone, i, 585. 

(4) Convened in 1322. by W niter Reynolds, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, in which ten constitutions were 
published : 

1. Relates to the conferring of holy orders. Directs 
that all candidates shall be examined previously; enu- 
merates those cases in which holy orders shall be refused. 
Also forbids to admit clerks ordained in Ireland, Wales, 
and Scotland to officiate without letters dismissory or 
commendatory from their ordinaries. Orders that monks 
shall be ordained by their own diocesan. 

2. Directs priests to exhort their people to be confirmed, 
and adults to confess before confirmation. Orders that 
children on the third day after confirmation be carried to 
church, that their foreheads may be washed in the bap- 
tistery by the priest’s hand, in honor of the chrism. Pre- 
scribes caution against children receiving confirmation 
twice. 

3. Relates to extreme unction, and appeals to St. James 
(v, 14, 15) in proof of its necessity. 

4. Orders rectors and priesds to be earefnl of their altars, 
to keep the holy Eucharist in a clean pyx of silver or 
ivory, or other befitting material, to renew the consecrated 
host weekly, to carry it to the sick with reverence, a light 
going before, etc. 

5. Orders that the linen furniture of the altar be kept 
whole and clean, that the words of the canon be fully 
and exactly pronounced, and with the greatest devotion. 
Forbids a priest to celebrate mass till he has finished mat- 
ins, prime, and undern. Directs that two caudles, or oue 
at least, be lighted at high mass. 

C. Relates to the duty of archdeacons in visitation. 

7. Relates to marriage. 

8. Relates to penance. Orders the priest to consider 
carefully the particular circumstances of each sin, to re- 
ceive confessions, especially those of women, in some 
open place; to consult the bishop, or some discreet men, 
iu doubtful cases, and to be careful not to make the pen- 
itents implicate other persons by name iu their confes- 
sions. 

9. Forbids a priest in a state of mortal sin to celebrate 
before confession. Forbids to reveal confession iu any 
way, directly or indirectly; orders that a priest convicted 
of doing so shall be degraded without hope of reconcilia- 
tion. 

10. Orders the appointment of a fit priest in every dean- 
ery to receive the confession of the clergy. 

— Johnson, Keel. Canons ; Wilkins, Cone . i, 512. 

(5) Held in 1408, by Thomas Arundel, archbishop of 
Canterbury, against the Lollards. Ten constitutions 
were published at this council, and sanctioned in one 
held afterwards in London : 

1. Forbids any one to preach without being first exam- 
ined and allowed l>y the diocesan. Also forbids men sus- 
pended for preaching erroneous doctriue to preach within 
the province until they be restored by the ordinary who 
suspended them. Sentences all violators of this statute 
to excommunication. Declares that any preacher who 
shall a second time, in any way, intimate that the Church 
has not power to make sncli ordinances by her prelates, 
shall be sentenced to excommunication ; and all Chris- 
tian people forbidden to hold any communication with 
him under pain of excommunication. Further declares 
that when lawfully convicted of so doing, such offenders 
shall be declared heretics by the ordinary, and incur all 
the penalties of heresy, and their aiders and abettors 
also, unless they desist within a month from the date of 
their admonition. 

2. Forbids the clergy and people of any parish to allow 
any one to preach unless full assurance be first given of 
bis being authorized, privileged, or sent according to the 
form specified in Constitution I. Orders that the church, 
churchyard, or other place where unauthorized preachers 
have been permitted to hold forth, shall he put under an 
interdict. Orders, further, that authorized preachers shall 
suit their discourses to the circumstances of their hearers. 

3. Excommunicates, ipso factor all who preach or say an j*- 
thiug contrary to the teaching of the Church concerning 
the sacraments, or any point of faith; declares that such 
offenders shall not be absolved (except at the point of 
death), unless they abjure their errors and do penance. 
Orders that persons who do so a second time shall be 


formally denounced as heretics, and subject to confisca- 
tion of* their goods. Wilh regard to the penance to he 
performed, it is declared that the offender shall expressly 
recant the thiugs he has preached, taught, or affirmed in 
the pari.-h church in which he did so, upon some oue or 
more Lord’s-days or holy days at high mass. 

4. Forbids schoolmasters and other teachers to instruct 
their pupils in the sacraments and other-thcological points 
contrary to the determination of the Church, and enjoins 
them not to permit their scholars to dispute publicly or 
privately upon such subjects. 

5. Forbids to read any book composed by Johu Wick- 
lifle, or any other in his time or since, in any schools, halls, 
inns, or other places whatsoever within the province, un- 
less it have been first examined and unanimously ap- 
proved by the universities of Oxford or Cambridge. 

G. Declares, upon the authority of St. Jerome, that the 
translation of the text of holy Scripture is a dangerous 
thing, because it is not easy to make the sense in all re- 
spects the same; enacts that no ouc shall henceforth, by 
his own authority, translate any text of Scripture into 
English; and that no part of any such book or treatise 
lately composed iu the time of John Wickliffe shall be 
read in public or private, under pain of excommunica- 
tion. 

7. Forbids any one, under pain of being publicly de- 
nounced excommunicate, to propose or assert any prop- 
ositions which carry a sound contrary to the Catholic 
faith or good morals. 

8. Forbids all disputing, either iu public or private, 
concerning things determined by the Church, unless it be 
in order to get at the true meaning. Forbids, also, to 
call iu question the authority of Church decisions, or to 
preach anything contrary to them, especially concerning 
the adoration of the cross, the veneration of the images 
of the saints, and pilgrimages to holy places and relics, 
or against taking oaths iu judicial matters. Orders all 
preachers to encourage these things, as well as proces- 
sious, genuflections, bowings, iucensings, kissings, obla- 
tious, pilgrimages, illuminations, and the making of oaths 
in a lawful manner by touching God’s holy Gospels. Of- 
fenders to incur the penalty of heresy. 

9. Orders that none be admitted to serve as chaplain iu 
any diocese within the province who was not born or 
ordained there, unless lie bring with him letters from 
his diocesan. 

10. Declares the University of Oxford to be infected 
with new unprofitable doctrines, aud blemished with the 
new damnable brand of Lollardy, to the great scandal of 
the university at home and abroad, and to the seemingly 
irreparable injury of the Chnrch of Englaud, which used 
to be defended by her virtue and learning; that there- 
fore, upon the petition of the proctors of the whole clergy 
of the province, and with the conseut of all the prelates 
present in the convocation, it is enacted that every head 
of a college or hall in the university shall, at least once 
a mouth, make diligent inquiry whether auy scholar or 
inhabitant hath asserted or held any position carrying a 
sound contrary to the Catholic faith and sound morals; 
aud if he find any such, that he shall effectually admonish 
him ; and that any such person so admonished advan- 
cing the same proposition shall be ipso facto excommuni- 
cated and otherwise punished. Orders that if the offend- 
er be a scholar, he shall be disqualified for his degree ; if 
a doctor, M.A., or B.A., he shall be suspended from all 
scholastic acts, lose all his rights in his college, and be 
actually expelled, and a Catholic put into his place. De- 
clares that if any head of a house shall neglect, withiu 
ten days after the publication of these constitutions, to 
execute the above regulations against auy offender in 
their college, lie shall himself be ipso facto excommuni- 
cated and deprived of his office, and the college consid- 
ered to be void, and a new head appointed. Euacts the 
same penalties against a head of a college suspected of 
heresy, who, after admonition from the ordinary, does 
not reform; and, further, declares him to he for three 
years incapable of holding any benefice within the prov- 
ince. Lastly, it treats of the manner of proceeding against 
suspected persons. 

— Johnson, Keeles. Canons ; Labbe, Cone . xi, 20SD; Wil- 
kins, Cone, iii, 314. 

Oxford Tracts, a term applied to certain writ- 
ings of a clerical party in the Church of England 
which began to form itself at the University of Ox- 
ford in 1833, and which has grown into what is now 
known as Anglo - Catholicism, Sacramentarianism, or 
Ritualism. 

History. — A conference of certain Anglican theo- 
logians, held in July, 1833, laid the foundation of this 
movement, lint this conference was occasioned by 
preceding events. The state of the English Church in 
the 18th century was deplorable — a proud, lifeless skel- 
eton. The Wesleyan revival, meeting little sympathy 
within, had to grow up outside of the Church. Only 
| towards the close of that century' did the evangelical 
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spirit find place, and form to itself a party, inside of the 
Church. This party was intent on practical Christian 
life rather than on guarding the strict formulas of or- 
thodoxy. Hence it tended to liberalism, both in Church 
and in state. The political liberalism culminated in 
reform, particularly in the abolition of the Test Act, in 
1828. Parliament was thus opened both to Dissenters 
and to Catholics. Church reform was now undertaken. 
The popular voice called for an “adaptation” of the 
Church to the spirit of the age. Violence occurred at 
some points. At Bristol the populace burned down the 
episcopal palace. In 1833 one half of the bishoprics of 
Ireland were abolished. The very existence of the 
Church of England seemed to be in danger. It was 
at this point that the Tractarian party organized it- 
self in order to oppose botli the assaults of politics and 
the inroads of evangelicalism. It was members of the 
University of Oxford who inaugurated this movement. 
Oxford, as opposed to Cambridge, the seat of the evan- 
gelical party, had remained, to some extent, true to its 
High-Church reactionary traditions. It was here that 
the clerical spirit of the past had had its intensest seat. 
Here the Romanizing tendency of Laud had never en- 
tirely died out. Oriel College became the nursery of 
the new tendency, notwithstanding that a few years 
previously it had been the seat of a very liberal scien- 
tific spirit. To this college now belonged several very 
gifted young men ; among them, John Keble, after 
1831 professor of poetry, and author of the much-ad- 
mired Christian Year ; Edward Bouveric Pusey, since 
1828 canon of Christ Church and professor of Hebrew; 
John Henry Newman, fellow and tutor in Oriel; and 
R. II. Froude. With these co-operated A. I’. Perceval, 
rector at East Horsley. Froude and Perceval first gave 
form to the movement. Ferceval appeared in 1828 in 
a book — A Christian Peace Offering — aiming to allay 
the prejudices of the Anglicans against the Romanists. 
He argues that the differences between Anglicans and 
Romanists are not essential, and that the Roman is a 
true branch of the one Catholic Church. The debate 
as to the sacrament is mostly a battle of words. The 
two churches hold equally to the real presence; but 
the Roman errs in undertaking to explain the mode of 
this presence. The mode should be left to private 
judgment; but the laity should have the communion 
in both kinds. As to the mass, the English articles 
only deny that at each celebration of the Eucharist 
Christ suffers afresh the tortures of the cross; but that 
is not the real sense of the Romish doctrine. It speaks 
only of an unbloody offering, and holds that, in some 
sense, the Eucharist is a sacrifice. Petitions to angels 
and to saints, and prayer for the dead, as also the ven- 
eration of relics, are per se harmless, but easily lead to 
misuse; hence their restriction or prohibition is justi- 
fiable. Purgatory, though not based on Scripture nor 
taught by the early fathers, is not to be condemned. 
Auricular confession and indulgences are ancient cus- 
toms, whose loss the Anglican Church regrets. Though 
not a complete substitute for the strict discipline of the 
primitive Church, they are much preferable to the lack 
of discipline which disgraces the English Church. As 
to justification, the Romish Church teaches not that 
man is justified by works alone, but only that none is 
justified by works that are done without grace through 
Christ. Both the Romish and the Protestant churches 
teach that the sins of him who repents arc forgiven 
through Christ; hence on this point they do not es- 
sentially differ. But works of supererogation (they 
are not mentioned by the Council of Trent) are to 
be rejected. The Church is infallible thus far, that 
whatever objective error she may temporarily formu- 
late, yet the people who faithfully follow her decisions 
infallibly attain to salvation. The significance of this 
doctrine is as a safeguard against promiscuous rational- 
ism. A limitation of private judgment is to be pre- 
ferred to such danger. Every branch of the true 
Church is superior to rulers in spiritual things; but 


the temporal claims of the pope arc illegitimate. As 
thus viewed by Perceval, the Romish errors are mere 
excrescences which can readily be thrown off without 
seriously affecting the Church. The English Church 
is simply a branch of this Church in temporary schism. 
He looks for a reunion. But he is all the more severe 
against Dissenters. What error of Romanism is half 
so serious as the breaking up of the unity of the Church 
by the Independents, the rejection of infant baptism by 
Baptists? And what arc all possible papal errors in 
comparison with the horrible, godless doctrine of a De - 
cretum ahsolutum! But Froude, an earnest, logical, 
ascetically pious. and very gifted young man, went even 
farther than Perceval. At first inclined to rationalism, 
he came finally to the view that while reason is able to 
judge and compare given ideas, it is dependent on the 
Church for the ideas themselves. But where is the 
Church? An examination of the formation of the 
English Church convinced him that it was far from be- 
ing the sole true Church. Its founders had been gov- 
erned too much by arbitrary caprice in their so-called 
reform of the old Church. The true criterion of the 
Church is the ancient rule: “Quod semper, quod ubi- 
qne, quod ab omnibus.” The Church of the first centu- 
ries alone is true to this rule. From it there is no dis- 
sent. To it must all modern churches go back, for doc- 
trine, for rites, and for constitution. At first Froude 
hoped for reconciliation with the Romish Church ; but 
a visit to Rome convinced him that it had fallen far 
from the primitive pattern. So was it largely also 
with the actual Anglican Church. The reformers of 
this Church had given up the divine right of the 
Church, had substituted preaching in the place of the 
sacraments as a means of grace, had eliminated the es- 
sential sacrificial clement from the Eucharist ; in a 
word, had retained only the merest crumbs of the apos- 
tolic preaching. But lie found comfort in the assump- 
tion that the formulas of the Anglican Church are ca- 
pable of being construed into the sense of the true 
primitive Church. Accordingly he insisted on celib- 
acy, fasting, retirement from the world, and venera- 
tion for sacred things and places. He also looked on 
the revival of monkish orders as the best means of 
Christianizing the masses. In one respect he differed 
from most Ritualists. He insisted on the entire separa- 
tion of the Church from state control. The friends of 
Fronde at first went not so far as he in their disavowal 
of the Reformation. The Anglican Church had in- 
deed been badly maimed by the Reformers ; but, after 
all, it was the truest of all the severed branches, and, by 
proper culture, might yet be made to bear the good 
fruit of the original stock. But they saw in Froude’s 
ideal primitive Church the sole goal of all their efforts, 
and in submission to Church discipline the sole remedy 
for rationalism. 

While this little circle of devout ascetics was forming 
itself and shaping its ideal, the spirit of reform in the 
political world was moving in the opposite direction. 
The inherent rights of the bishops were in danger of 
being undermined. The Tractarians determined to 
stand in the breach. Their first endeavor was to in- 
doctrinate the laity as to the inalienable rights of the 
Church as such. Three points were made prominent: 
The idea of the Church ; the importance of the sacra- 
ments; the significance of the priestly office. These 
points were developed in popular catechetical form, and 
published under the title The Churchman's Manual in 
1833. While this was in preparation Parliament abol- 
ished ten of the Irish bishoprics. This gave impulse to 
a conference at Hadleigh, July 25-20, of Hugh Rose, 
Froude, Keble, Newman, and Perceval, in view of a re- 
vision of the Manual, and of concerted action in defence 
of the Church. The action agreed upon was directed to 
two points — to develop the significance of apostolical 
succession, which had been ruthlessly ignored in the 
abolition of the Irish bishoprics, and to defend the or- 
thodox interpretation of the Prayer-book against the 
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Socinian views which the action of Parliament implied. 
In September Keble prepared a programme of action 
for the party, stating the doctrinal reforms they aimed 
at, and the means agreed upon to effect the end. The 
Churchman's Manual may be regarded as a sort of con- 
fession of faith of the party. It was sent to all the 
Scottish bishops, and was warmly welcomed by them 
and others. The archbishop of Canterbury (Dr. IIow- 
ley) refused it his official sanction, but did not object 
to its publication. This Manual is “ the first tract put 
forth to meet the exigencies of the times.” Upon it 
followed ninety other small treatises, under the general 
title “Tracts for the Times.” Hence the name of the 
party — T ractarian s. 

The Tracts (1833-1841), — Though the tracts were 
the chief missionary agency of the party, their views 
found also expression in poetry, tales, review articles, 
and sermons. Keble and Newman wrote the most of 
the tracts. Pusey wrote several of the most important. 
The first tract proper appeared Sept. 9, 1833; by No- 
vember, 1835, seventy had appeared, making two vol- 
umes. Most of them were original essays, though some 
were extracts from earlier writers. The later tracts 
were more lengthy and thorough, the last twenty mak- 
ing four volumes. At first these tracts were almost uni- 
versally welcomed. They carefully respected the Pray- 
er-book, and defended the rights of the clergy. They 
were an opportune ally of the establishment in a time 
of danger. They raised to fresh life the old Iligh- 
Church party, and vigorously assailed evangelicals and 
dissenters. But the evangelical Church party soon 
became alarmed. The Christian Observer , in March, 
1834, charged the Tractarians with being Romanists. 
Newman resented the charge in his Via media (tracts 
38, 41), arguing that not his party, but the opposers had 
fallen away from the idea of the primitive Church, and 
declaring that the Thirty-nine Articles needed to be 
supplemented by a protest against Erasmianism and lat- 
itudinarianism, and by an additional article on the sa- 
credness of the priesthood. In 1836 the Tractarians 
involved themselves in a violent personal strife. Dr. 
Hampden, a Broad Churchman, was nominated by the 
crown to a professorship of moral philosophy at St. 
Mary’s Ilall, Oxford. The Tractarians used petitions 
and all other practicable means to prevent the confir- 
mation. Dr. Thomas Arnold sprang to the help of Hamp- 
den in the Edinburgh Revieio (April, 1836). It was the 
signal to a general attack. The Tractarian movement 
became the order of the day. Though defeated in the 
Hampden matter, the}'' lost none of their courage nor 
zeal. In 1838 they began a series of translations from 
the fathers, entitled “A Library of the Fathers of the 
Holy Catholic Church anterior to the Division of the 
East and West.” The Bible is the foundation of the apos- 
tolical doctrine, but the fathers are the channel through 
which it has come down to us — so says the Preface. 
In 1837, and later, some of the tracts showed a marked 
advance towards Rome, Rev. Isaac Williams, in tract 
80, enjoined “ reserve” in the communication of religious 
truths. It was an effort to revive the Romish Disci - 
plina arcani ; it discountenanced the preaching of all 
doctrines to the general public, as also the promiscuous 
distribution of the Bible. This and similar tracts ex- 
cited general dismay. It was in vain that Pusey, in a 
letter to the bishop of Oxford, attempted to deny the 
Romanizing tendency. Keble wrote tracts in the same 
vein as Williams. The Tractarians in general had 
taught their followers to look indulgently on the errors 
of Rome, and to bewail the Reformation as a blunder. 
What wonder, then, that certain young enthusiasts were 
on the point of actually going over to Rome? To pre- 
vent this consummation Newman wrote the 90th tract. 
It was a most ingenious piece of sophistry, the point of 
which was to make it easy for the conscience to sub- 
scribe to the Thirty-nine Articles, and yet hold firmly 
all the essentials ot' Romanism. No other essay from 
the whole school made such a sensation as this. The 


Thirty-nine Articles had always been looked upon as 
a breastwork against all the errors of popery. This 
breastwork was now riddled through and through, and 
a free way opened for the influx of the whole host of 
papal errors. Shortly after the appearance of tract 90 
Oxford became alarmed. A session of the university 
authorities declared that the tracts were in no wise of- 
ficially sanctioned by the university, and that a sub- 
scription of the Thirty-nine Articles in the sense taught 
in tract 90 was utterly contrary to the spirit of sub- 
scription. Also the bishop of Oxford (hitherto friendly 
to the party) sent a message to Newman, censuring the 
tract in question, and forbidding their further publica- 
tion. Other prelates joined in the condemnation. 
Newman yielded; and the tracts ceased to appear. A 
host of hostile writings was now set afloat. The evan- 
gelical party saw all its fears realized : the Tractarians 
were at the threshold of Rome. 

The Perverts . — It seemed a heavy stroke for the 
Tractarians that their tracts were now prohibited, and 
that most of the prelates had turned against them. But 
this very crisis was a help to their cause; it occasioned 
a sifting of the party, throwing out the half-hearted ele- 
ments, and drawing the genuine Anglo-Catholics into 
closer ranks. The general drift of the school disap- 
proved of Newman’s crvpto-Romanism. Perceval, in 

1842, in a book, A Collection of Papers comiected with 
the Theological Movement, etc., divided the Tractarian 
doctrines into two classes: the common teaching, and 
the private views of certain individuals. The first class 
embraced four points: apostolic succession, baptismal 
regeneration, the encharistic sacrifice, and the infalli- 
bility of councils called according to the canons of 1571. 
To the second class belonged five opinions: turning to- 
wards the east in prayer, the purification of souls in the 
middle state, Pusey ’s view of sin after baptism, Williams’s 
reservatio, and Keble’s notion of mystical interpretation 
of Scripture. The first four points constituted the gold- 
en centre of the Tractarian school. Pusey and Keble 
diverged slightly towards Rome ; and farther still stood 

i Newman, W. G. Ward, and many younger disciples. 
When, now, the official condemnation of Newman’s tract 
90 tended to drive the extremists back towards the centre, 
some had already gone too far to regain their equilibri- 
um. In a sermon in May, 1843, Pusey taught tran- 
substantiation so clearly that the authorities suspended 
his preaching for two years. Soon thereafter his assist- 
ant teacher in Hebrew, Seager, went over to Rome. 
The next important case was Ward. He had taught 
in the British Critic , a quarterly that went down in 

1843, and in the Ideal of a Chi'istian Church, 1844, the 
most offensive Romish views — Mariolatrv and mental 
reservation in subscribing the Thirty-nine Articles. A 
“convocation” at Oxford degraded him from his uni- 
versity rights, and expelled him. In September, 1845, 
he went over to Rome. Newman thereupon clearly 
saw that a mid-position between Anglicanism and Rome 
was no longer practicable. He resigned his position, 
and followed Ward. Newman’s act was the signal for 
a host. Oakley, fellow of Baliol, and priest of St. Mar- 
garet’s, London, followed. Other perverts were : Collyns, 
chief pastor at St. Mary’s, Oxford ; the poet F. W. Faber, 
rector of Elton; Thompson, pastor of St. Marvlebone; 
Gordon, priest of Christ Church, Regent’s Park. By De- 
cember, 1846, not less than 150 clergymen and eminent 
laymen had become Romanists. 

It was not merely doctrines, however, but rites also 
that caused trouble. Several Romish usages were si- 
lently and gradually introduced into many churches. 
These things alarmed the public. The press resounded 
the cry, “No Popery!” Counteractive societies were 
formed. An incident gave impulse to a general attack. 
One Gorham was nominated to a parish in the diocese 
of Exeter. The Iligli-Church bishop, Dr. Philpotts, 
opposed his appointment on the ground that he denied 
baptismal regeneration. After manifold protests and 
appeals, Gorham’s views were justified by the highest 
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tribunal. This spread consternation among the Anglo- 
Catholics. The Church, said they, is surrendered to 
heresy, and that too by a court of laymen. How can 
she- longer ‘be a guardian of orthodoxy! It was now 
feared that the Sacramentarians would in a body go 
ovdr to Koine. But the bishops of Exeter and Oxford 
exhorted to patience and hope. This, however, came 
too late for some: Palmer, a chief Tractarian, had sought 
communion with the Greek Church ; Maskell, priest in 
Exeter, had come to the conviction that, with the ex- 
ception of the Trinity, the English Church had not a 
single settled doctrine ; Dr. Townsend, of Durham, had 
sought audience with the pope, and prayed for the call 
of a council. Others, in deeper despair, had set out to 
colonize New Zealand, in hope of there realizing their 
Church ideal. While this agitation was in progress, 
England was awakened and astonished by the news, in 
October, 1850, that the pope had raised Dr. Wiseman to 
the dignity of cardinal and archbishop of Westminster, 
and distributed England into twelve bishoprics. Noth- 
ing, however, but regrets and disapproval were possible. 
The pope had acted uncanonically, said the Traetarians, 
since England possesses already a sufficiency of Catho- 
lic bishops. But this papal action was severely felt by 
the Tractarian party: it rendered the Romish Church 
more inviting and aristocratic, and attracted many of 
their members into its bosom, especially from the high- 
er classes. By Christmas, 1852, no less than 200 clergy- 
men and more than as many laymen had gone over to 
the Romish communion. The assumptions of Roman- 
ism and the political agitation combined to check the 
extreme Iligh-Church bishops in their patronage of in- 
novations. The bishops of Exeter, of Oxford, of Bath- 
Wells, and the archbishop of Canterbury, assumed a 
more conservative position, protested against the arro- 
gance of Rome, and counselled their clergy to beware of 
giving deeper offence. But these counsels were poorly 
heeded. The leaven of sacramcntarianism had been 
too widely sown. It continued to work, and silently to 
gain ground. Romanizing ritualism more or less pro- 
nounced spread far and wide. Auricular confession was 
introduced in some parishes. In a few cases priests 
were silenced for indulging in it. This feature is very 
distasteful to the English sense of personal honor, and 
has contributed largely to moderate the Tractarian ad- 
vance. By the end of the year 18G2 the whole number 
of clergymen who had gone over to Rome amounted to 
about 300. 

Tractarian Doctrine. — The basal principle of the sys- 
tem is salvation through the sacraments. The formal 
principle is the exclusive authority of the visible 
Church. But what of the Protestant principle of justi- 
cation by faith*? Faith, so teaches Pusey, docs not 
justify, but simply brings us to God, who freely justifies 
us by grace. In this faith lie other elements, as re- 
pentance, hatred of sin, hope of forgiveness. It is the 
repentant, humble, earnest faith that justifies; and this 
faith is wrought in us by God. Justification implies 
two acts on the part of God : the declaring of the soul 
just, and the making of it what it is declared to be. 
The first is an actus Dei forensis , the second a justitia 
infusa. This double act is essentially but one. God 
imputes not to us righteousness, but imparts it. In 
baptism, righteousness is given in germ. It grows by 
the use of the means of grace. We arc justified before 
works; but works arc germinally involved in faith. 
God rewards each according to his works; hence works 
stand in relation to the reward of grace. According to 
this view justification is essentially a habitus infusus , 
and faith is the grace-life produced by the justitia in- 
fusa. This is essentially the Romish view, save that 
works are not regarded as meritorious, but only as a 
manifestation of the inner faith. Faith, as appropriat- 
ing God’s grace, has no place in this view; all depends 
upon a mystical infusion of the divine life. Baptism 
regenerates, that is, the regularly administered rite is 
the means through which God works regeneration. In 


the Eucharist the bread and wine become really, but in 
a spiritual manner, the body and blood of Christ; and 
Christ, as so present, imparts himself to the believer as 
spiritual food, unto salvation. The consecrated ele- 
ments arc not Christ, but Christ is present in them. 
The Traetarians adore not the consecrated bread and 
wine, but Christ as specially present in them. The 
Church, as the organic body founded by Christ, and 
perpetuated by apostolic succession, is the sole mediator 
of grace, inasmuch as she alone can validly administer 
the sacraments. The Church is one, holy, catholic, and 
apostolic. But the attributes of unity and sanctity may 
suffer eclipse in times of schism and misfortune. The 
Church, as an organism derived by direct succession 
from Christ, is supreme authority in spiritual matters. 
Her helps are the Scriptures as interpreted by patristic 
tradition. But as both Bible and tradition admit of dif- 
ferent interpretations, hence it is ultimately to the au- 
tonomy of the Church that the believer must look for 
infallible guidance. The grace and truth that were in 
Christ passed over to the apostles, and thence to the 
bishops. The unity of the bishops finds expression in 
general councils; and the embodiment of the councils 
lies in the recognised primacy of the successor of Peter. 
Thus tractarianism, when followed out, leads to Rome. 

As a school of theology, tractarianism is a revived 
scholasticism. It is purely realistic and unspectilative. 
Truth is to be sought for not by processes of thought, 
but by consulting authorities. It is objectively exist- 
ent, and needs only to be looked for. As a form of 
Church life, tractarianism is aesthetic, earnest, active, 
contemplative, constructive. Regarding itself as the 
visible manifestation of a divine institution, it lays great 
stress on the outward form of the Church life — on ar- 
chitecture, ceremonies, manners, and daily conduct. 
With all its narrowness and errors, it has infused an en- 
tirely new spiritual life into what was once the very 
staid, cold life of the Iligh-Church party in the Church 
of England. It has also in the same way affected the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in America. 

Quite recently the ritual innovations of the Tracta- 
rians have been repeatedly opposed by legal prosecution. 
The points involved are: the eastward posture of the 
celebrant of the Eucharist, lights on the altar, incense, 
the mixed chalice, and unleavened bread (wafer). A 
case in 1807 against Westerton failed. Cases in 1808 and 
1809 against Mackonochie and Purclias led to little re- 
sult. The case against Bennett for the most extreme 
ritualistic practices resulted in Bennett’s favor. This 
decision of the Court of Arches was appealed by the 
judicial committee to the Privy Council; but in 1872 
the Privy Council dismissed the appeal. Other later 
attempts of the same nature have also failed of result. 
So at present the ritualists have pretty nearly all the 
liberty of action they could desire. 

See Tracts for the Times (1834); Froude, Remains 
(1838); Perceval, Christian Peace Offering (1828), and 
his Collection of Papers (1842) ; Wiseman, Iligh-Church 
Claims (1841); Weaver, View of Puseyism (1843); 
Dublin Review, Sept. 1843; Quart. Review , May, 1843; 
Palmer, Narrative (1843) ; Newman, Essay on Miracles 
(1843); Ward, Ideal (1844) ; Bishop MTlvaine, Oxford 
Divinity (1841); Gladstone, Church Principles (1840); 
Alexander, Anglo-Catholicism (1843); Taylor, Ancient 
Christianity (1844); Goode, Rule of Faith ; many arti- 
cles in the Edinburgh Review after 1843 ; Herzog, Real- 
Encyl'lop. art. Tractarianismus; Lond. Quart. Rev. Oct. 
1874, art. viii ; Pve-Smith, Introd. to Theol. (see Index); 
Hagenbach, Ilist. of Doctrines (see Index) ; Brit, and 
For. Rev. (1844), p. 528 sq.; Buchanan, Justif ; Farrar, 
Crit. Hist, of Free Thought, p. 424. ( J. P. L.) 

Oxlee, John, a distinguished English divine, was 
born at Gisborough, in Cleveland, Sept. 25, 1779. In 
1802, owing to his knowledge of the Greek and Latin 
languages, he was selected as second master of Tun- 
bridge Grammar School by the eminent Dr.Vicesimus 
Knox, its first master. There Oxlee’s Hebrew, Chaldee, 
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and Syriac studies were begun. From 181G to 182G he 
held the rcctorv of Scawton, in the North Riding of 
Yorkshire, for the Rev. Thomas AVorsley, afterwards 
master of Downing. In 1836 the archbishop of York 
presented him to the rectory of Molesworth, Hunts, 
lie died Jan. 30, 1854. Air. Oxlce, though self-taught, 
became master of more than 120 languages or dialects, 
the hist being the Yuroba. He wrote The Christian 
Doctrines of the Trinity and Incarnation (Lond. 1850, 

3 vols. 8vo): — Three Sermons on the Christian Hie- 
rarchy, , deducing an uninterrupted Triple List of Bishops , 
etc. : — Thre°. Letters to the Archbishop of Cashel on the 
Apocryphal Books of Enoch , etc. : — Thr e Letters to Mr. 
C. Wellbeloved on Unitarian Error: — Three Letters to 
the Rev. F. Nolan, an l Ttco Letters to the Bishop of Sal- 
isbury. on the Spurious Text of the Heavenly Witnesses : — 
A Reply to the Rev. R. Towers, the Roman Catholic Head 
of Amplefvrth College , near York: — Three Letters to the 
A rclibishop of Canterbury, on the Impropriety of i equir- 
ing Jews to forsake the Law of Moses, etc. : — Three more 
Letters on the Inutility of any Attempt to Convert the 
Jews to the Christi m Faith in the Manner hitherto prac- 
ticed, with a Confutation of the Diabolarc.hy. lie was 
also a contributor to Valpy’s Classical Journal; the 
Christian Remembrancer for 1822 ; the Voice of Israel; 
the Voice of Jacob ; Jewish Chronicle ; but more partic- 
ularly of seven letters addressed to S. INI., the Jew, oc- 
cupying 110 pages in The Jewish Rejiository. In his 
work on The Christian Doctrines, etc., the mass of learn- 
ing is astonishing ; through more than 1000 pages wc 
are presented with correct extracts from early and late 
Jewish writers, accompanied with an exact English 
translation. The Letters to archbishop Lawrence arc 
filled with exceedingly rare extracts, and Dr. Nicholls, 
the late regius professor at Oxford, is said to have ex- 
pressed his wonder how the works quoted had been 
obtained, considering that the author’s benefice was 
worth but £228 a year. Nearly up to the day of his 
death Mr. Oxlee was engaged in literary pursuits. 
He left behind him man}’’ works yet unpublished. 
See Gent . Mag. Feb. 1855, p. 203 sq. ; Darling, Cyclop. 
Bib iog. ii, 22G8 ; Allibone, Diet, of Brit, and Amer. 
Auth. s. v. ; Kitto, Journal of Sac. Lit. April, 1854; 
Coleridge, U orfo, p. 457. (J. H.AV.) 

Ozanam, Antoine Frederic, a distinguished 
French philosopher and polemic, was born at Milan 
April 23, 1813. He studied at the college in Lyons, I 
and in 1832 went to Paris to study law. He took the 
degrees of M.A. and LL.D., and in 1840 was called to 
the professorship of foreign literature by the Academy 
of Sciences of Paris, a position which his thorough 
knowledge of English, German, Italian, and Spanish, 
besides Hebrew and Sanscrit, enabled him to fill with 
great success. He died at Marseilles Sept. 8, 1853. 
Ozanam was a zealous opponent of Protestantism. 
Among his works, the most important is Dante et la 
philosophic Catholiqne an treizi'eme siecle (Paris, 1839, 
8vo; 2d ed. 1845). Four Italian and one German 
translation appeared between the first and second edi- 
tions. It lias been very variously judged, according to 
the standpoint taken by the critics. Ozanam, follow- 
ing the example of Artaud de Montor, attempted to 
prove the Roman Catholic orthodoxy of Dante against 


the assertions of Rosetti and Ugo Foscolo. In this 
Lamennais agreed with him ; only the latter main- 
tained that Dante’s orthodoxy was but a concession 
made by him to the prevailing views of his age. Val- 
uable as is Ozanam’s work as a sort of commentary or 
key to Dante’s Divina Commedia, it might have been 
much more so had he not entertained such ultramon- 
tane views. A more impartial appreciation of his 
author would have brought him nearer to the evan- 
gelical Church, which he condemned without knowing 
anything of its doctrines. Among his other remarkable 
works are Deux cltanceliers d'Angleterre, Bacon de Veru- 
lam et St. Thomas de Canterbury (Paris, 183G, 8vo and 
12m o) : — Les Poetes Franciscains en Italie au treizi'eme 
siecle (ibid. 1852, 8vo), valuable to the theological stu- 
dent who desires an acquaintance with the period of 
which it treats, for it gives full portraits of St. Fran- 
cis, Fra Pacifico, St. Bonaventura, Giacomino di Vero- 
na, Thomas de Celano, the author of Dies Irce (q. v.), 
Giacopone da Todi, the author of the famous hymn, 
Cur Mundus Militat, and the famous Stabat Mater 
Dolorosa. There is also a History of Civilization in the 
Fifth Century, which was translated into English by 
Glynn, and was published at London in 1859, in 2 
vols. post 8 vo. Besides, Ozanam contributed largely 
to the Correspondant, L' Univer site Catholiqne, and Id Ere 
Nouvelle. His complete works were published after his 
death, under the title Ouvres completes de A.F. Ozanam 
(Paris, 1855, 8 vols. 8vo). Ozanam was one of the 
eight students who, in 1833, founded the Socieie de St. 
Vincent de Paid, which has since become so powerful 
in France. See Ampere, Notice, in the Journal des De- 
bats, Oct. 9 and 12, 1858 ; Legeay, Etude Biogr. sur 
Ozanam (Paris, 1854, 8 vo) ; Le Correspondant, Sept. 26, 
1853; Collombct, Biographic de F. Ozanam (1853); 
Lacordaire, Conferences, v, 267 ; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. 
Generate, xxxviii, 1018; Revue Chretienne, Oct. 1869, 
p. 579. (J. 1I.W.) 

Ozi'as ( O^'ac), the Graecizcd form of the name of 
three Hebrews. 

1. Uzziaii (q. v.), king of Judah (Matt, i, 8, 9). 

2. Uzzi (Ezra vi, 4), one of the ancestors of Ezra 
(2 Esdr. i, 2). 

3 . The son of Micha of the tribe of Simeon, one of 
the “governors” of Bethulia. in the history of Judith 
(Jud. vi, 15, 16, 21 ; vii, 23, 30; viii, 10, 28, 35 ; xv, 
4). See Juditii. 

O'ziel (0£i»)X, i. e. UzzieT), given (Jud. viii, 1) as 
the son of Joseph, and father of Elria, in the ancestry 
of Judith (q. v.). 

Oz'ni (Heb. Ozni', ^ T X, my ear, or eared, i. e. hav- 
ing long cars, or attentive; Sept. ’A^ert v. r. ’Asrm), 
the fourth named of the seven sons of Gad (Numb, 
xxvi, 16) ; called Ezbon (q. v.) in Gen. xlvi, 16. 

Oz'nite (Heb. same as Ozni [q. v.]), a patronymic 
title of one of the families in the tribe of Gad (Numb, 
xxvi, 16). 

Ozniyah. See Osprey. 

Ozo'ra ("OZujpu v. r. ’E^iopJ), a corrupt form (1 
Esdr. ix, 34) for Maciinaderai (q. v.),onc of the heads 
of returned exiles (Ezra x, 40). 


p. 


Paaneak. See Zapiinatii-pa aneaii, 

Pa'arai (Heb. Paaray *^'5, open ; Sept. <bapcui, 
v. r. <1 >aapat and [by union with the following word] 
Qvpaiot \i ; Vulg. Pharai), “ the Arbitc,” one of David’s 
warriors (2 Sam. xxiii, 35) ; elsewhere (1 Cliron. xi, 37) 
more correctly called Naarai (q.v.). 

Pablo, Ciiristiani, a Dominican monk, who flour- 
ished in the middle of the 13th century, but of whose 


early life nothing is known, is noted for his remarkable 
attainments. In Jewish history and literature Pablo 
was a party in the famous disputation at Barcelona 
with the learned Moses Nachmanides (q. v.), which 
lasted for four days (July 20-24, 1263). This pub- 
lic disputation took place b} r a decree of James I, 
king of Aragon, in order to put a stop to the daily dis- 
putes that occurred between the Jews and those Do- 
minican friars who had studied Hebrew and xYrabic. 
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The Dominicans were encouraged by their general, 
Raymund de Penaforte, whose attention was always di- 
rected towards the conversion of Jews and Mohamme- 
dans. That Pablo was a convert from Judaism appears 
from a letter written by pope Clement IV to the king 
of Aragon, in which he says: “Ad haec autem dilectus 
till us noster Paidus , dictus Christianas — reditur non 
modicum profuturus, quia ex Jiulceis trahens originem , 
et inter eosliteris llebneis instructus, linguam novit . . . 
et legem et errores illorum.” The disputation referred 
to was first published, with omissions and interpolations, 
and a bad Latin translation, by Wagenseil, Tela ignea 
SutancB (Altorf, 1681). It was then published in the 
collection of polemical writings entitled rvartPE, 

where it is the first of the series, and is called n*l-1 
lb ID CV The Discussion of Raniban 

with Fra Faolo (Constantinople, 1710); and recently 
again by Steinschneider, Nachmanulis Disputatio pub - 
lieu pro fide Judaica (Berlin, 1860), with notes by the 
editor. Pablo also obtained a decree from the king of 
Aragon, by which the Jews were enjoined to open to 
him the doors of their synagogues and houses to dispute 
with them, to furnish him with all the books necessary 
to convince them, and to pay the expense of the car- 
riage of his library, by deducting what they disbursed 
from the tribute they paid to the king. See Basnage, 
Ilistoire des Juifs, p. 660 (Taylor’s translation); Griitz, 
Gesch . d.Juden, vii, 131-136, 141); Lindo, History of the 
Jeics , p. 68; Da Costa, Israel and the Gentiles , p. 301 
sq. ; Wolf, Bibi Ilebr. i, 965; iii, 910 sq. ; Schmucker, 
History o f the Modern Jars, p. 149 ; Kalkar, Israel n. die 
Kirche , p. 24 ; Jewish Expositor (Lond. 18*26), p. 364 sq. ; 
Frankel’s Monatsschrift fiir Geschichte u. Wissenschaft 
des Judenthums (Breslau, 1865), xiv, 308 sq. ; lluie, His- 
tory of the Jeics (Edinburgh, 1841), p. 126 sq. ; Dep- 
ping, Les Juifs dans le Moyen Age (Bruxelles, 1844), p. 
231 sq. (B.P.) 

Facareau, Pierre, a French prelate of Janseuistic 
tendency, was born at Bordeaux Sept. 2, 1716; and 
after excellent educational advantages, having made 
himself master of the Ilomance, the classical, and the 
Shemitic tongues, he took holy orders, lie became at 
once a popular preacher, and was honored with a ca- 
nonicate in the metropolitan church of his native place. 
An earnest sympathizer with the Jansenists, he greeted 
the changes which the approaching revolution wrought 
in Church and State, and was elected bishop March 
14, 1791, under the new constitution, lie took no part 
in state affairs, and but rarely had occasion to perform 
the duties of his ecclesiastical office, lie died Sept. 5, 
1797, at Bordeaux. lie was much prized by his con- 
temporaries for his kindness and benevolence. lie 
wrote Xou relies considerations sur Insure et le pret a 
Vinteret (Bord. 1787, 8vo). See Chronique religieuse , 
1797 ; La France Pontificale , s. v. — Iloefer, Xouv. Biog. 
Generale , s. v. (J.H.W.) 

Facaud, Pierre, a French pulpit orator, was born 
in Bretagne near the opening of the 17th century, and 
was early admitted into the Congregation of the Ora- 
tory. lie very soon became noted as a preacher, and 
the churches in which he preached were always thronged. 
In 1745 he published, under the title of Discours deplete 
(Paris, 3 vols. 12 mo), a series of sermons anonymously. 
The heretical opinions which they contain made them 
objectionable to the ecclesiastics, and as soon as it was 
learned that Pacaud was their author he was sent into 
the country and subjected to severe treatment. He 
died May 3, 1760. 

Pacca, Bartolomeo, an Italian prelate of note in 
secular and ecclesiastical history, was born at Bene- 
vento Dec. 15, 1756, of a noble family. After studying 
at the college in Naples and at the Clementine College 
in Pome, he entered in 1778 the ecclesiastical school 
which Pius VI had just then founded. Pacca here 
gained not only the esteem of his teachers, but he 


w r as brought to the notice of the pope, who became so 
much interested in him that he was ordained archbishop 
in partibus of Damietta, and was despatched to Cologne 
as papal nuncio. Abroad the same capacity which 
distinguished him at school w r as manifest, and he was 
frequently instrumental in strengthening papal influ- 
ence at a time when it was difficult to stay the tide of 
its decline. In 1794 he returned to Home, only, how- 
ever, to assume at once the papal novitiate at Lisbon, 
and there he remained until 1802. His services to the 
papal chair in this quarter were so great that in 1801 he 
was created a cardinal by pope Pius VII, and in 1808 
was made a papal minister of state, as successor to Con- 
salvis. In this new position Pacca proved an enthusiast, 
lie urged the pope to unbending resistance against Na- 
poleon, and would suffer the pontiff to listen to no pro- 
posals except the most favorable for Home. When 
Napoleon gained possession of Home Pacca was there- 
fore arrested, together with the pope, and imprisoned 
as a rebel, July 6, 1809. After the Concordat at Fon- 
tainebleau in 1813, Pacca was suffered to go free, but 
his counsel to publish a bull of excommunication made 
his reimprisonment a necessity, and he was banished to 
Uzes, until the fall of Napoleon set him free again. lie 
entered Home May 14, 1814, in the same carriage with 
the pope, whom lie had served so faithfully. In 1815 
he was again the companion of the pontiff in his flight 
from the Eternal City, After the pope’s return to 
Home Pacca became a member of the Congregation for 
Missions in China, and in 1816 was sent on a special 
mission to Austria. In 1821 he was made bishop of 
Porto and St. Rufinas. In 1830 he was given the sees 
of Ostia and Velletri, and was made prodatarius of the 
holy see, and archpriest of the Basilica of St. John of 
Lateran. He died April 19, 1844. He was actuated to 
the last by a strong desire to re-establish the papacy in 
its former glory, and was convinced that the power of 
the pope could be secure only by a firm adherence to the 
ecclesiastical rights which obtained in the Middle Ages, 
lie was also a great friend of the Jesuits, and it was his 
influence with the pope that caused their restoration. 
Pacca narrated his experiences in a most . agreeable 
and skilful manner, under the title Memorie istoriche , 
etc. (2d ed. Rome, 1830, 3 vols.). He also wrote Iiela- 
zione del riuggio di pope Pio VII (Rome, 1833), etc. 
His complete works were published and translated into 
French and German. Sc e Biographie U nicer selle, vol. 
lxxvi, s. v.; Ami de la Religion, Mai, 1844 (Paris); 
L'Univers (Paris, 1844) ; Iloefer, Xouv. Biog . Generale, 
s. v. ; Biographie Univ. et poi'tut . des Contemporains , 
vol. v, s.v. (J.II.W.) 

Faccanarists. See Baccanarists. 

Facchiarotto, Jacopo, one of the most distin- 
guished of the old Italian masters in art, was born at 
Siena in the latter part of the 15th century. He lived 
at Siena until 1535, when, owing to his participation in 
a conspiracy of the people against the government, he 
was compelled to flee. Lanzi says that he would cer- 
tainly have been hanged had he not been protected by 
the Osservanti monks, who concealed him for some 
time in a tomb. He succeeded in making his escape, 
and joined II Rosso in France, where he in all proba- 
bility ended his days not very long afterwards, as 
nothing further is known of him, and he does not ap- 
pear to have left any works in France. There are still 
several excellent paintings, both in oil and in fresco, by 
Pacehiarotto in Siena. There is a beautiful altar-piece 
in San Cristoforo, and some excellent frescos in Santa 
Caterina and San Bernardino. Speth takes particular 
notice of these frescos in his A rt in Italy , and terms 
Pacehiarotto the second hero of the Sienese school — 
Razzi, called Sodoma, being the first. Pacehiarotto is 
also highly praised by Lanzi. In Santa Caterina is the 
Visit of Saint Catharine of Siena to the Body of Saint 
Agnes of M ontepulciano, in which are heads and figures 
worthy of Raphael. According to Speth these works 
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can be justly compared with Raphael's alone; and he 
adds that designating Pacchiarotto as of the school of 
Perugino is only magnifying the injustice lie had al- 
ready undergone in having his works long reported as 
the works of Perugino. If therefore he were the pupil 
of Perugino, “what Perugino supplied was only the 
spark,” says Speth, “which in Pacchiarotto grew into 
a flame.” Pacchiarotto has suffered the same misfor- 
tune that many other excellent masters have under- 
gone by reason of their omission by Vasari. About 
1818 the king of Bavaria purchased two beautiful small 
easel pictures in oil and on wood, now in the Pinakothek 
at Munich, which are recognised as Pacchiarotto’s ex- 
tant masterpieces. The one represents St. Francis (FA s- 
sisi , with two angels in the background, and the other 
the Madonna and her Child , with four angels in the 
background. They are pronounced two of the best 
pictures in that rich collection. II is works much re- 
semble those of Pietro Perugino; at the same time they 
are more fully developed in form and are of wonderful 
force of coloring; in expression also many of his heads 
are admirable. See Lanzi, Storia Pitt orica , etc. ; Speth, 
Kunst in It alien , vol. ii ; Spooner, Biog. Hist, of the Fine 
Arts , vol. ii, s. v. ; English Cyclop, s. v. 

Paccori, Amrroise, a French theologian, was born 
at Ceaulee in 1649, of very bumble parentage. Am- 
bitious as a youth, he made his way to collegiate train- 
ing in the high school of his native place, and he final- 
ly became its director. In 1706 he removed to Paris, 
and gave himself to authorship. He died at Paris Feb. 
12. 1730. He wrote a large number of works, princi- 
pally on practical religion and education. A list of his 
principal works is given in Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Gene- 
rale, s. v. 

Pace tsa'ad , a step , as elsewhere rendered), 

not a formal measure, but taken in a general sense (2 
Sam. vi, 13). 

Pace Haut is the name sometimes given to a 
broad step before an altar. 

Pace, Richard, a very learned English prelate, 
was born about 1482, at or near Winchester. He was 
educated at the charge of Thomas Langton, bishop of 
that diocese, whom he served as amanuensis. The 
bishop, pleased with his proficiency, particularly in 
music, sent Pace to study at Padua, where he met with 
Cuthbert Tonstal, afterwards bishop of Durham, and 
William Latimer, by whose instructions Pace was much 
profited. Upon his return home he settled at Queen’s 
College in Oxford, of which his patron Langton had 
been provost; soon after he was taken into the service 
of I)r. Christopher Bainbridge, who about this time be- 
came a cardinal, and later Pace was summoned to court. 
His accomplishments rendered him very acceptable to 
Henry VII I, who seems to have made him secretary of 
state, or at least employed him in matters of high con- 
cern. Though much engaged in political affairs, he 
went into orders: in the beginning of 1514 he was ad- 
mitted a prebendary in the church of York, and the 
same year was promoted to the archdeaconry of Dor- 
set. These preferments were conferred upon him while 
he was employed by the king in a foreign embassy to 
Vienna. He then persuaded Maximilian to intervene 
in Italy, and procured for the emperor the alliance of 
the Swiss cantons. Upon the death of Colet, in 1519, 
he was made dean of St. Paul’s. London. lie was also 
made dean of Exeter about the same time; and in 1521 
prebendary in the church of Sarum. At the death of 
Leo X, Wolscy, who aspired to the tiara, sent Pace to 
Rome to plead his cause before the sacred college; but 
Adrian VI was elected before his arrival there. Being 
employed not long afterwards as ambassador to Venice, 
he fell under the displeasure of Wolsey. The reasons 
for this arc that he had shown a willingness to as- 
sist Charles, duke of Bourbon, with money, and that 
he had not forwarded the cardinal’s designs for the 


papal chair. Wolscy used every means to bring him 
into disfavor with the king. He accused him of treason, 
and deprived Pace for the space of two years of all roval 
advice as to the pleasure of his mission, and of all al- 
lowances for his maintenance. This severe treatment 
threw Pace into temporary insanity. After recovery 
Pace studied the Hebrew language with the assistance 
of Robert Wakefield. Being introduced to the king at 
Richmond, Henry expressed much satisfaction at his 
recovery, and admitted him to a private audience, in 
which Pace remonstrated against the cardinal’s cruelty 
to him. Wolsey, urged by the king to clear himself 
from the charge, summoned Pace before him, and, with 
the duke of Norfolk and others, condemned the un- 
fortunate prelate, and sent him to the Tower of London. 
After two years’ confinement he was discharged by the 
king’s command. He resigned the deaneries of St. Paul 
and Exeter, and lived in retirement at Stepney, near 
London. He died there in 1532. Pace was a skilful 
diplomatist, and not less distinguished for his amiabil- 
ity and his great learning. Leland eulogizes Pace 
highly; and it appears that he was much esteemed by 
the learned men of his time, especially by Sir Thomas 
More and Erasmus. The latter admired Pace for his 
candor and sweetness of temper, addressed to him more 
letters than to any other of his friends, and could never 
forgive the man that caused his misfortunes. Stow 
gives him the character of a very worthy man, and 
one that gave in council faithful advice: “learned he 
was also,” says that antiquary, “and endowed with 
many excellent parts and gifts of nature; courteous, 
pleasant, and delighting in music; highly in the king's 
favor, and well heard in matters of weight.” There is 
extant a remarkable letter of his to the king, written 
in 1527, wherein he very freely gives his opinion con- 
cerning the divorce; and Fiddes observes that he al- 
ways used a faithful liberty with the cardinal, which 
brought him at last to confinement and distraction. 
Pace published a number of works. The most impor- 
tant is, Be frucUt qni ex doctrina percipitur liber (Basle, 
1517), dedicated to Dr. Colet. It was written at Con- 
stance, while Pace was ambassador in Helvetia; but, 
inveighing much against drunkenness as a great obstacle 
to the attaining of knowledge, the people there, suppos- 
ing him to reflect upon them, wrote a sharp answer to 
it. Erasmus was also highly incensed at some passages 
in it, and calls it an indiscreet performance; or a silly 
book, in which Pace had, between jest and earnest, rep- 
resented him as a beggar, hated alike by the laitv and 
clergy. He bids Sir Thomas More exhort Pace, since 
he had so little judgment, rather to confine himself to 
the translation of Greek writers than to venture upon 
works of his own, and publish such mean and con- 
temptible stuff (Erasm. Epist, 275, and Epist. 287): — 
Epistolce ad Erasmum , etc. (1520). These epistles are 
in a book entitled Epistolce aliquot eruditorum viro - 
rum. Pace also wrote a book against the unlawfulness 
of the king’s marriage with Catharine in 1527, and 
made several translations : among others, one from 
English into Latin, Bishop Fisher's Sermon, preached 
at London on the day upon which the writings of 
Martin Luther were publicly burned (Camb. 1521). He 
made a translation from Greek into Latin of Plutarch’s 
work, Be commodo ex inimicis capiendo. See General 
Biog. Bict . s. v. ; Hook, Ecc/es. Biog. s. v. ; Iloefer, 
Xouv. Biog. Generate , s. v. (J. I LAV.) 

Pachamama, a name of the goddess of the earth 
among the ancient Peruvians. 

Pacheco, Francisco, a noted Spanish painter, 
was born at Seville in 1571, of a good and influential 
family. An uncle of his was canon of the cathedral 
of Seville, and is distinguished as a divine and poet. 
Afforded all the advantages of culture which his 
country could command, Pacheco started out in life 
with unusual fitness for an artistic course. His very 
earliest works attracted general attention, and in 1598 
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he was one of the principal painters employed on the 
great decorations or catafalque of Philip II. In 1G00 
he was appointed, together with Alonzo Vazquez, to 
paint a series of large pictures illustrating the life of 
St. Ramon for the cloister of the convent of the 
Merced. In 1G03 he executed some works in dis- 
temper in the palace of Don Fernando Ilenriquez de 
Ribera, third duke de Alcala, from the story of Daeda- 
lus and Icarus. In 1G11 he visited Toledo, Madrid, 
and the Escurial, and saw the great works of Titian 
and other celebrated Italian and Spanish masters, and 
was so forcibly impressed with the varied and incessant 
application requisite to make one a great painter that 
on his return to Seville he opened a systematic acad- 
emy of the arts, as well for his own improvement as 
for the benefit of the rising artists of Seville. The im- 
provement he himself acquired is shown by his great 
picture of the Last Judgment, an altar-piece finished in 
1G14 for the nuns of the convent of St. Isabel, and by 
himself described at great length in his treatise on 
painting. In 1G18 Pacheco was appointed by the In- 
quisition one of the guardians of the public morals, 
i. e. he was made censor of all the pictures which 
were exposed for sale in Seville; nakedness was pro- 
hibited, and it was his business to see that no pictures 
of the naked human form were sold. It is to such for- 
mal morality as this that the Spanish school of paint- 
ing owes its characteristic ponderous sobriety, and 
is so directly unlike Italian painting. Prudery was 
carried so far in Spain that in the time of Ferdinand 
VII. even all the great Italian works which could be 
reproached with nudities were removed from the gal- 
leries, and were condemned to a distinct set of apart- 
ments called the Galeria Reservada, and only opened 
to view to those who could procure especial orders. 
In 1623 Pacheco visited Madrid, and among many 
other works executed was one which hardly accords 
with the present notions of the occupation of a great 
painter, though it has beeu the practice of great artists 
from very early ages to paint their statues. See Ni- 
cias. Pacheco dressed, gilded, and painted (estofo) 
for the duchess of Olivares a statue, probably of 
wood, of the Virgin, by Juan Gomez de Mora. What 
this process exactly was it is not evident from this 
mere mention ; but the object generally in these 
painted wooden images appears to have been to ob- 
tain an exact imitation in the minutest detail — per- 
petual fac-similes. The effect of such images, called 
“Pasos,” must be experienced to be comprehended. 
The Spaniards dress them as well as paint them. 
Their churches were crowded with such works; but 
most have now been removed to museums. Mr. Ford 
gives some curious details about the toilets of these 
Spanish images. No man is allowed in Spain to un- 
dress the “Paso,” or “ Sagrada Imagen,” of the Vir- 
gin ; and some images had their mistresses of the 
robes (“camerera mayor”), and a chamber (“canie- 
rin”) where their toilet was made. The duty has, 
however, now devolved upon old maids; and “Ha 
quedado para vestir imagines” (She has gone to dress 
images) has become a phrase of reproach. Pacheco 
died at Seville in 1G54. “Ills works, though not vig- 
orous, are correct in form, effective in light and shade, 
studied in composition, and simple in attitude ; but 
they have little color, are dry, and rather feeble or 
timid in their handling. These defects are more ap- 
parent when his pictures are seen together with the 
works of other Andalusian painters, who have gener- 
ally made coloring their principal study, and have 
comparatively neglected purity of form. Resides his 
many religious pictures, he painted or drew in crayons 
nearly four hundred portraits.” lie also wrote Arte 
de Piniura , su Antigiiedad , y Grandeza (Seville, 1G49, 
4to), a remarkably scarce book, considered an indis- 
pensable guide by the painters of the school of Se- 
ville ; it is a work of great learning on the subject, 
and is held throughout Spain to be the best work on 


painting in the Spanish language : it is in three parts 
—history, theory, and practice. The Jesuits of Se- 
ville were bis most intimate associates, and greatly 
assisted him in writing his w-ork. They were indeed 
the authors of that part which is devoted to sacred 
ai t. His works are seldom seen out of Seville, and he 
is even very inadequately represented in the splendid 
gallery of the Prado at Madrid. The altar-piece of 
the Archangel Michael expelling Satan from Paradise , 
which was in the church of San Alberto at Seville, 
was regarded his masterpiece. There are still at 
Seville an altar-piece of the Conception of San Lorenzo , 
two pictures of San Fernando in San Clementi, and 
a picture in San Alberto. See Antonio, Pibliotheca 
Scriptor . Ilispaniee , iii, 45G ; Ticknor, Hist. Spanish Lit. 
iii, 19; Spooner, Biog. Biel, of the Fine Arts , s. v. ; 
English Cyclop, s. v. 

Pachomius (Hayw/noc), as Socrates and Palladi- 
us write the name, or Pachumius (llnyon/noe) (1), or 
“tiie Elder,” according to the author of Vita Pa - 
chumiiy was an Egyptian ascetic of the 4th century, 
and one of the founders, if not pre-eminently the 
founder, of the regular cloister life. See Monasti- 
cism. “The respect which the Church entertains at 
present,” says Tillemont (JMemoires, vii, 167), “for the 
name of St. Pachomius is no new feeling, but a just 
recognition of the obligations which she is under to 
him as the holy founder of a great number of mon- 
asteries ; or, rather, as the institutor not only of certain 
convents, but of the conventual life itself, and of the 
holy communities of men devoted to a religious life.” 
Pachomius was born in the Thebai'd of heathen par- 
ents, and was educated in paganism ; and while a 
lad, going with his parents to offer sacrifice in one 
of the temples of the gods, was hastily expelled by 
the order of the priest as an enemy of the gods. The 
incident was afterwards recorded as a prognostic of 
his subsequent conversion and saintly eminence. At 
the age of twenty he was drawn for military service 
under the tyrant Maximin against Constantine and 
Lieinius. The conscripts were embarked in a boat 
and conveyed down the Nile ; and being landed at 
Thebes were placed in confinement, apparently to pre- 
vent desertion. Here they were visited by the Chris- 
tians of the place, and a grateful curiosity led Pacho- 
mius to inquire into the character and opinions of the 
charitable strangers. Struck with what he had heard 
of them, he seized the first opportunity of solitude to 
offer the simple and touching prayer, “ 0 God, the 
creator of heaven and earth, if thou wilt indeed look 
upon my low estate, notwithstanding my ignorance of 
thee, the only true God, and wilt deliver me from this 
affliction, I will obey thy will all the days of 1113 ' life, 
and will love and serve all men according to th) r com- 
mandments.” He was, however, obliged to accompany 
his fellow-conscripts, and suffered man}' hardships dur- 
ing this period of enforced service : but when the set- 
tlement of the contest released him he hastened back 
into the Theba'id, and was baptized in the church of 
Chenoboscia, near the city of Diospolis the Less : and 
aspiring at pre-eminent holiness, led an ascetic life, 
under the guidance of Palemon (q. v.), an anchoret of 
high repute. After a time he withdrew with Palemon 
to Tabenna, an island in the Nile, near the common 
boundary of the Theban and Ten thy rite nomes. Some 
time after this removal his companion Palemon died, 
but Pachomius found a substitute for his departed 
companion in his own elder brother, Joannes or John, 
who gladly became his diseiple. In A.D. 325, directed 
by what he regarded as a divine intimation, Pacho- 
mius invited men to embrace a monastic life; and ob- 
tained first three disciples, and then man}' more, form- 
ed them into a community and prescribed rules for 
their guidance, and as the communit}' grew in num- 
ber he appointed the needful officers for their regula- 
tion and instruction. He built a church as a place of 
worship and instruction for the shepherds, to whom, 
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as there was no other reader, he read the Scriptures. 
So successful were his labors for the propagation of 
Christianity that the bishop of Ten thy ra would have 
gladly raised him to the rank of presbyter, and even 
requested Athanasius, patriarch of Alexandria, when 
visiting the The bald, to ordain him ; but Paehomius, 
being aware of the design, hid himself until the patri- 
arch had departed. Ilis refusal of the office of pres- 
byter did not, however, diminish his reputation or in- 
fluence ; new disciples flocked to him — of whom The- 
odorus or Theodore was the most illustrious. New 
monasteries sprung up all around his own. Of these 
several communities he was himself visitor and regu- 
lator-general, or archimandrite, each cloister having 
besides a separate superior and a steward ; thus, e. g., 
bis disciple Theodore was superior of the monastery 
of Tabcnna. Pachomius’s residence was now at the 
monastery of Proii, which was made the head of the 
monasteries of the district, lie died there of a pesti- 
lential disorder which had broken out among the 
monks, probably in A.D. 348, a short time before the 
death or expulsion of the Arian patriarch Gregory and 
the restoration of Athanasius. Some, however, place 
the death of Paehomius in A.D. 360. 

The monastic communities which he had founded 
had been so regularly constituted as bodies that the 
continuity of their existence was not interrupted by 
his own death or that of other individuals. Even 
before Pachomius’s death (348) his community num- 
bered eight or nine cloisters in the Thebaid, and 3000 
(according to some 7000) members; a century later 
it counted no less than 50,000. The mode of life was 
fixed by a strict rule of Paehomius, which, according 
to a later legend, an angel communicated to him, and 
which Jerome translated into Latin. The formal re- 
ception into the society was preceded by a three-years’ 
probation. Rigid vows were not yet enjoined. With 
spiritual exercises manual labor was united — agricult- 
ure, boat- building, basket -making, mat and coverlet 
weaving — by which the monks not only earned their 
own living, but also supported the poor and the siek. 
They were divided, according to the grade of their 
ascetic piety, into twenty-four classes, named by the 
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letters of the Greek alphabet. They lived three in a 
ecll. They ate in common, but in strict silence, and 
with the face covered. They made known their wants 
bv signs. The sick were treated with special care. On 
Saturday and Sunday the monks partook of the com- 
munion. Paehomius also established a cloister of nuns 
for his sister, whom lie never admitted to his presence 
when she would visit him, sending her word that she 
should be content to know that he was still alive. 
Paehomius, after his conversion, never ate a full meal, 
and for fifteen years slept sitting on a stone. Tradi- 
tion ascribes to him all sorts of miracles, even the gift 
of tongues and perfect dominion over nature, so that he 
trod without harm on serpents and scorpions, and cross- 
ed the Nile on the backs of croeodiles ! 

There are various writings extant under the name 
of Paehomius : (1.) two Regular Monastic ee. (a.) The 
shorter of these, preserved b} r Palladius, is said to have 
been given to Paehomius by the angel who conveyed 
to him the divine command to establish monasteries. 
This rule is by no means so rigid as the monastic rules 
of later times. Palladius says that the monasteries at 
Tabenna and in the neighborhood subject to the rule 
contained 7000 monks, of whom 1500 were in the parent 
community first established by Paehomius ; but it is 
doubtful if this is to be understood of the original mon- 
astery of Tabenna or that of Proii. (6.) The longer 
Regula , said to have been written in the Egyptian (iSa- 
hidic ?) language, translated into Greek, is extant in a 
Latin version made from the Greek by Jerome. It is 
preceded by a Priefutio , in which Jerome gives an ac- 
count of the monasteries of Tabenna as they were in liis 
time. Cave {Ilist Litter, ad ann. 310, in i, 208 [ed. Oxf. 
1740-1743]) disputes the genuineness of the Regula , and 
questions not only the title of Paehomius to the author- 
ship of it, but also the title of Jerome to be regarded as 
the translator. He thinks that it may embody the rule 
of Paehomius as augmented by his successors. It is 
remarkable that this Regula , which comprehends in all 
one hundred and ninety-four articles, is divided into 
several parts, each with separate titles ; and Tillemont 
supposes, therefore, that they are separate pieces col- 
lected and arranged by Benedietus Anianus. This 
Regain was first published at Rome by Achilles Statius, 
A.D. 1515, and then by Petrus Ciaeconus, also at Rome, 
A.D. 1588. It was inserted in the Supplementum Bib - 
liotkecce Patrum of Morellus (Paris, 1639), vol. i ; in the 
Bibliotheca Patrum Ascetica (ibid. 1601), vol. i ; in the 
Codex Regularam of Holstenius (Rome, 1661) ; and in 
successive editions of the fathers. (2.) Mojiiia, extant in 
a Latin version, first published by Gerard Vossius with 
the works of Gregorius Thaumatnrgus (Mavenee, 1604), 
and given in the Bibliotheca Patrum (ut supra). (3.) 
SS. PP. Packomii et Theodori Epistobe et Verba Mgstica. 
Eleven of these letters are by Paehomius. They abound 
in incomprehensible allusions to certain mysteries con- 
tained in or signified by the letters of the Greek alpha- 
bet. They are extant in the Latin version of Jerome 
{Opera, 1. c., and Bibliotheca Patrum , 1. e.), who sub- 
joined them as an Appejidix to the Regula , but with- 
out explaining, probably without understanding, the 
hidden signification of the alphabetical characters, ap- 
parently employed as ciphers, to which the correspond- 
ents of Paehomius had the key (comp. Gennadius, De 
IVr.'s Jllastr. e. vii ; Sozomen, Hist. Ecclcs. iii, 14). (4.) 
’Kk Twr lvTo\d.r to v ayiov \la\ovgiov , Pra’cej/ta S. 
Packomii s. Pachumii , first published in the Acta Sanc- 
torum (Ain ii, vol. iii), in Latin in the body of the work, 
p. 346, and in the original Greek in the Appendix , p. 
62. and reprinted in the Bibliotheca Patrum of Galland 
(vol. iv), where all the extant works are given. 

There is a prolix life of Paehomius, entitled B/o£ 
rof> ayiov n a\uvfiiov, Vita S. Pachumii , in barbarous 
Greek, the translation perhaps of a Sahidic original, by 
a monk of the generation immediately succeeding Ta- 
eliomius; there is also a second memoir, or extract, 
either by the writer of the life, or by some other writer 
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of the same period, supplementary to the first work, 
and to this the title Paralipomenct de SS. Pachomio et 
Tkeodoro has been prefixed ; and there is an account of 
Pachomius in a letter from Ammon, an Egyptian 
bishop, to Thcophilus, patriarch of Alexandria, 'E7ncr- 
ro\i) ’Appuivog tTrivKuTrov ntpl ttoXithciq koi fiiov 
pspiicov II a\ovfuov Kill Oeoiiopov, Epistola Ammonis 
Episccpi de Conversations ao Vita Parte Pachumii et 
Theoihri. All these pieces are given by the Bollan- 
dists, both in the Latin version (p. 295-351) and in the 
original ( Appendix , p. 25-71), in the Acta Sanctorum 
(Maii, vol. iii), with the usual introduction by Pape- 
broche. 

See Acta Sanctorum, sub Mai. 14; Tillemont, Me- 
moires , vii, 1G7-235; Schaff, Church Hist, ii, 195-198; 
Neander, Church Hist. vol. ii ; Gennadius, De Viris 
Illustribus, cap. vii ; Smith, Diet, of Greek and Roman 
Biogr. and Mythol. vol. ii, s. v. ; Ceillier, Hist. Generate 
des Auteurs Sacres et EccUs. iii, 357 sq. ; Stud. u. Krit. 
18G4, No. i ; Milman, Hist, of Christianity ; Mosheim, 
Eccles. Hist. vol. i; Lea, /list, of Sacerdotal Celibacy. 
Sec also Monastery; Monasticism; Monk; and 
the literature on early Monasticism. 

Pachomius (2), distinguished as “ tiie Younger.” 
Among the histories published by Heribert Rosweyd 
( Vitce Patrum [Antvv. 1G15, fob], p. 233) is one of a 
certain Posthmnius of Memphis, father (i. e. abbot) of 
five thousand monks. The MSS. have Pachomius in- 
stead of Posthumius. The truth of the whole history 
is, however, strongly suspected by the editors of the 
Acta Sanctorum , who have nevertheless printed it in 
the introduction to the account of Pachomius of Ta- 
benna. See Smith, Did. of Greek and Roman Biog. 
and Mythol. s. v. 

Pachomius (3), an Eastern monastic, is supposed 
to have flourished in the 7th century either in Egypt 
or Syria, some time after the subjugation of these 
countries by the Saracens. He is regarded as the au- 
thor of Pachomii Monachi Sermo contra Mores sui See - 
culi et Procidentia?. Divines Contemtum , published by 
V. E. Loeschcr in the appendix to his Stromatea, s. 
Dissertations Sacri et Litterarii Argumenti (Wittenb. 
1723). See Fabricius, Bibl. Grceca , ix, 313. — Smith, 
Diet, of Greek and Roman Biog. and Mythol. s. v. 

Pachymeres, Georgius (rtwpyioc 6 Uaxvpepijg'), 
one of the most important of the later Byzantine writers, 
was born in or about A.D. 1242 ac Nicaea, whither his 
father, an inhabitant of Constantinople, had fled after 
its capture by the Latins in 1204. Hence Pachymeres 
sometimes calls himself a Constantinopolitan. Fitted 
out with a careful and learned education, he left Nicaea 
in 12G1, and took up his abode in Constantinople, which 
had then just been retaken by Michael Palieologus, 
Here Pachymeres became a priest. It appears that be- 
sides divinity, he also, according to the spirit of the time, 
studied the law, for in after-years he was promoted to the 
important posts of njowri/cnfcoc, or advocate-general of 
the Church of Constantinople, and AacatoibvXaZ, or chief 
justice to the imperial court, perhaps in ecclesiastical 
matters, which, however, were of high political im- 
portance in the reigns of Michael Paheologns and his 
successor. Andronicns the elder. As early as 12G7 he 
accompanied, perhaps as secretary, three imperial com- 
missioners to the exiled patriarch Arsenins, in order to 
investigate his alleged participation in a suspected con- 
spiracy against the life of Michael Paheologns. They 
succeeded in reconciling these two chiefs of the state 
and the Church. The emperor Michael having taken 
preparatory steps towards effecting a union of the Greek 
and Latin churches, Pachymeres sided with the patri- 
arch Joseph, who was against the union ; and when the 
emperor wrote in defence of the union, Pachymeres, to- 
gether with Jasites Job, drew up an answer in favor of 
the former state of separation. When the emperor An- 
dronictis repealed the union, Pachymeres persuaded the 
patriarch Georgius Cvprius, who was for it, to abdicate. 
" VII.— K k 


It seems that Pachymeres also devoted some of his time 
to teaching, because one of his disciples was Manuel 
Philc, who wrote an iambic poem on his death. Pachym- 
eres probably died shortly after 1310; but some be- 
lieve that his death took place as late as 1340. There 
is a wood-cut portrait of Pachymeres prefixed to Wolf’s 
edition of Nicephorus Gregoras (Basle, 1562). 

Pachymeres wrote several important works, the prin- 
cipal of which are: Historia Byzantina, a history of the 
emperors Michael Paloeologus and Andronicus the elder, 
in thirteen books, six of which are devoted to the life of 
the former, and seven to that of the latter. This is a 
most valuable source for the history of the time, written 
with great dignity and calmness, and with as much im- 
partiality as was possible in those stormy times, when 
both political and religious questions of vital importance 
agitated the minds of the Greeks. The style of Pachym- 
eres is remarkably good and pure for his age: — Kaff 
iavTor , a poetical autobiography of Pachymeres, which 
is lost. Were this work extant, we should know more 
of so important a man as Pachymeres : — Epitome in uni- 
versam fere A ristotelis Philosophiam : — Epitome PhD 
losophiee A ristotelice : — nrpt ctropwv ypapptov, a para- 
phrase of Aristotle’s work on indivisible lines, formerly 
attributed to Aristotle himself: — Hapa<ppa<yig tig to. tov 
ctyiov Aiovvatov tov ’ApE07rayt70V evpiOKopeva : — De 
Processione Spiritus Sancti, a short treatise : — "EKfipaoig 
tou Avyovortiovoc, a description of the column erected 
by Justinian the Great, in commemoration of his victo- 
ries over the Persians, in the church of St. Sophia in 
Constantinople : — several minor works. See Leo Alla- 
tius, Diairiba de Georgus; Hawkins, Scriptura Byzan- 
tia; Fabricius, Bibl. Grceca , vii, 775. — Smith, Diet, of 
Greek and Roman Biog. and Mythol. s. v. 

Paci, Eaniert, called del Pace, an Italian painter, 
was a native of Pisa, and studied under Antonio Do- 
menico Gabbiani, whose manner he adopted. According 
to Morrona, he executed some works for the churches of 
his native city in a reputable manner. Lanzi says that 
by carelessness and inattention he degenerated into a 
complete mannerism. He flourished in 1719. See 
Spooner, Biog. Hist, of the Fine Arts, ii, G40. 

Facian. See Pacianus. 

Pacianus, a Spanish prelate of the 4th century, who 
among the Church writers of the West previous to Au- 
gustine figures not inconspicuously, is supposed to have 
become bishop about A.D. 350, and to have died at an 
advanced age under Theodosius (about 390). For in- 
formation regarding the personal history of Pacianus we 
rely mainly on Jerome (in cap. 10G and 132 of his Lib. 
de Viris Illustribus, also contr. Ruffin, t. i, c. 24). He 
describes Pacianus as the descendant of a noble family, 
and married in early life ; for Pacianus had a son, Flavi- 
us Dexter, a friend of Jerome, who dedicated to him his 
work De Viris Illustribus. About the time Ambrose 
of Milan became an ecclesiastic Pacianus entered the 
service of the Church, and soon rose to positions of in- 
fluence. He finally became bishop of Barcelona. Pa- 
cianus was especially renowned for his chastity and elo- 
quence. Jerome says also that Pacianus wrote several 
works, of which he expressly mentions those against 
the Novatians, and one entitled Kepftog. A work of Pa- 
cianus against the Novatians is still extant in the form 
of three letters addressed to a Novatian of the name of 
Sympronianus, or Sempronianus as some read it. The 
work called by Jerome Kepj3oc, that is cervus, is no 
longer extant. But Pacianus tells us, in a treatise of 
his which has come down to us, and which is entitled 
Parcenesis sire Exhort atorius Libellus ad Panitentiam, 
that he had written a book called Cervulus. We also 
possess a sermon by Pacianus on baptism ( Sermon de 
baptismo), intended for the use of catechumens. The 
style of all these writings, so far as extant, prove Paci- 
anus to have been a master of the Latin language, and 
Jerome’s estimate of Pacianus as “Scriptor eloquens” 
is not overdrawn. But there is not much evidence of 
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great scholarship or originality, nor anything striking 
in the writings of Pacianus. What we still possess of 
them were first brought out by Tilius (Paris, 1537, 
4to). Next came Galland in his Bibliotheca Pat rum , 
vii. 257-276 ; ami likewise the Bibl. Pair, maxima Lup- 
dunensis , vol. iv, and Migne, xiii, 1051 sq. See, besides 
Jerome’s works referred to above, Ada Script. Boll, ad 
9 Mart. p. 44 ; Cave, Scriptor. ecclesiasticorum hist, liter. 
i, 234; Tillemont, Memoires, viii. 539; Ceillier, Hist, 
des A uteurs Sacres et JSccles. v, 156 sq. : Alzog, Patrolo - 
pie, § 61 ; Smith, Diet, of Greek and Homan Biop. and 
MythoL s. v. 

Paciaudi, Paolo Maria, an Italian ecclesiastic, 
antiquary, and historian, was born at Turin in 1710, 
He studied at Bologna, became professor of philosophy 
at Genoa, and in 1761 settled at Parma as librarian 
to the grand-duke, who also appointed him his anti- 
quary and director of some public works; besides which 
he was historiographer of the Order of Malta. lie died 
in 1785. His principal works of interest to us are, De 
cultu S. Joannis Baptistes antiquitates Christiance (1754, 
4to), a masterpiece full of information: — Monumenta 
Peloponnesiaca (2 vols. 4to): — Memoirs of the Grand 
Masters of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem (3 vols. 
4to). Sec Fabroni, Vitas Italiorum, vol. xiv. s. v. ; Le- 
neys, Life of Paciaudi prefixed to his Letters to M. de 
Caylus ; Tipaldo, Biop. depli Italiani illustri , vol. x, s. v. 
— iloefer, Nouv. Biop. Generate, s. v. 

Pacification, Edicts of, a name given to cer- 
tain edicts issued by sovereigns of France, intended, un- 
der special circumstances, to afford toleration to the 
Reformed Church of that country. The first edict of 
this kind was granted by Charles IX in 1562, tolerating 
the Reformed religion in the vicinity of all the cities 
and towns of the realm. March 19, 1563, the same king 
granted a second edict at Amboise, permitting the free 
exercise of Protestant worship in the houses of gentle- 
men and lords high-justiciaries (or those that had the 
power of life and death) to their families and dependents 
only, and allowing other Protestants to have their 
meetings in such towns as they had them in before 
March 7. Auother, called the Edict of Longumeau, 
sanctioning the execution of that of Amboise, was pub- 
lished March 27, 1568. Afraid of an insurrection of the 
Huguenots, Charles revoked these edicts in September, 
1568, forbidding Protestantism, and commanding all its 
ministers to leave the kingdom in fifteen days. But on 
Aug. 8, 1570, he retracted, and published an edict on the 
11th, allowing the lords high-justiciaries to have sermons 
in their houses for all who chose to attend. He like- 
wise gave them four towns, viz. Rochelle, Montauban. 
Cognac, and La Chari te, as places of security for them 
during the space of two years. Nevertheless in August, 
1572, he authorized the St. Bartholomew massacre, and 
at the same time issued a declaration forbidding the 
exercise of the Protestant religion, and thereby proved 
clearly that the successive edicts which he had granted 
the Protestants, instead of intending their relief, had 
simply sought to lull them into a false and deceitful 
security, in order to give time and opportunity to that 
cruel monarch for his preparation of the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew (q. v.). 

In April, 1576, llenry III made peace with the Prot- 
estants, and the edict of pacification was published in 
Parliament, May 14, permitting them to build churches. 
But the faction of the Guises began the famous league 
for defence of the Catholic religion, which became so 
formidable that it obliged the king to assemble the 
states of the kingdom at Blois in December, 1576; 
where it was enacted that there should be but one re- 
ligion in France, and that the Protestant ministers 
should all be banished. In 1577 the king, to secure 
peace, published an edict in Parliament, Oct. 5, granting 
the same liberty to the Reformed which they had be- 
fore. However, in duly, 1585, the league obliged him 
to publish another edict, revoking all former grants, and 
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ordering all Protestants to leave the kingdom in six 
months, or conform. 

llenry IV, on his coronation, abolished, July 4, 1591, 
the edicts against the Protestants. This edict was ver- 
ified in the Parliament of Chalons, but was never fully 
acted out. The most famous edict of pacification, how- 
ever, was the Edict of Nantes, issued by Henry in 
1598. It proved the most effectual measure of relief 
which the French Protestants had ever enjoyed. By 
this edict of toleration they were allowed the free exer- 
cise of their religion, declared to be eligible to all public 
offices, and placed in all respects on a footing of equality 
with their Roman Catholic fellow-subjects. This edict 
was confirmed by Louis XIII in 1610, and by Louis XIV 
in 1652. But the latter in 1685 abolished it entirely. 
See Huguenots; Nantes, Edict of. 

Pacificators, a name assumed by the imperial 
party who supported the Henotieon (q. v.) of Zeno in 
the year 482. 

Pacificus, a noted Italian mediaeval ecclesiastic, 
was born at Verona in 776, and after having entered the 
service of the Church, was made archdeaeon of the ca- 
thedral in his native town. He had great mechanical 
skill, and considerably promoted all inventive labors. 
He died in 844. He left glosses on several books of 
the Old and New Testament Scriptures, but they have 
never been collected for publication. His learning and 
piety in those early medieval days were the subject 
of common remark, and his name deserves to be honor- 
ably mentioned in all Christian literary undertakings. 
See Muratori, A ntiquitates Italics medii cevi, iii, 837; 
Maffei, Verona Illustratu, s. v. — Hoefer, Nouv. Biop. 
Generate , s. v. 

Pack, Otto von, the noted chancellor of duke 
George of Saxony, deserves our attention as the discov- 
erer of a plot made in 1527 to eradicate all traces of 
Protestantism in Germany by a united effort of the 
Romish princes of the country. A careful investiga- 
tion failed to reveal the necessary proof of such a plot, 
and Pack was obliged to leave liis native country, and 
while seeking an asylum in Belgium is said to have suf- 
fered imprisonment and decapitation. At the time 
Pack was generally believed to have had no evidence 
for his revelations, but the subsequent favorable com- 
pacts of king Philip with the episcopal princes betray 
a more intimate alliance than was claimed. Probably 
the attack on Protestantism had been intended, but the 
revelation came before the plot was fully matured. See 
Keim, Schwab. Reformationspesch. ; llortleben, Von den 
Ursachen cles deutschen Kriepes, vol. i; Neudecker, Ur- 
kunden aus der Rcformationszeit ; Ranke, Deutsche Gesch . 
vol. iii. (J.II.W.) 

Packard, Frederick Adolphus, LL.D., a 
prominent American educational writer and philan- 
thropist, was born in Marlborough, Middlesex County, 
Mass., Sept. 25, 1794. He graduated at Harvard College 
in 1814; read law at Northampton, Mass.; then prac- 
ticed law at Springfield, Mass., from 1817 to 1829, where 
he also edited the Hampden Federalist for ten years, 
lie was besides a member of the state legislature from 

1828 to 1829. He removed to Philadelphia in 1829, 
and assumed the editorial charge of the publications of 
the American Sunday-School Union, which position he 
retained until his death, Nov. 11, 1867. For nearly 
forty years he was engaged almost exclusively in Sun- 
day-school work in its various branches. Between 

1829 and June, 1867, Dr. Packard edited more than two 
thousand different works issued by the American Sun- 
dav-Sehool Union in their regular series, more than 
forty of which he himself wrote or compiled; edited 
the Sunday-School Magazine t the Sunday-School Jour- 
nal, and the Youth's Penny Gazette ; prepared from 
1829 to 1835 inclusive, and from 1838 to 1867, most of 
the society's annual reports; published tracts and oc- 
casional papers on Sunday-school subjects, and pamph- 
lets on educational and other subjects, including a Letter 
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on Christian Union (1850) to bishop Potter, of Penn- 
sylvania. He also published, in 1850, A Reply to an 
A rticle in Forbes's Psychological Journal (London) on 
Diseases of the Mind. Tie edited eleven of the thirteen 
volumes of the Philadelphia Journal of Prison Disci- 
pline, and contributed to the other two volumes ; issued 
several pamphlets on the same subject; and wrote for 
the Princeton Review , the New- Englander, and other pe- 
riodicals. In July, 1840, he was elected president of 
Girard College in Philadelphia, but declined the ap- 
pointment. Packard was a man of untiring zeal and 
energy, estimable in all the relations of life, and in the 
highest sense of the phrase a national benefactor. 
Among the most important of his publications, all of 
which lack his own name, are, The Union Bible Dic- 
tionary (Phila. 1837) : — The Teacher Taught (1839), 
reprinted in London under the title of The Sunday-School 
Teacher's Handbook: — An Inquiry into the Alleged 
Tendency of the Separation of Convicts one from the 
other to Produce Disease and Derangement, by a Citizen 
of Pennsylvania (1849) : — The Teacher Teaching (1861) : 
— The Rock (1861 ; Lond. 1862) : — Life of Robert Owen 
(Phila. 1866) : — The Daily Public School of the United 
States (1866), a vigorous protest against the inefficiency 
of the system. See Allibone, Diet, of Brit, and Amer. 
A uthors , s. v. ; Drake, Diet, of Amer. Biog. s. v. ; Index 
to the Princeton Review , vol. ii, s. v. 

Packard, Hezekiah, D.D., a Unitarian minister, 
was born at North Bridgewater, Mass., in 1761. He 
graduated at Harvard College in 1787; was minister at 
Chelmsford, Mass., from 1793 to 1802; at Wiseasset, 
Me., from 1802 to 1830; and at Middlesex Village, 
Mass., from 1830 to 1836. He died in 1849. He pub- 
lished single Sermons , etc. (1795-1816). See Sprague, 
A nnals, Unitarian, viii, 281 ; Allibone, Diet, of Brit, and 
A met'. A uthors, s. v. 

Packard, Theophilus, D.D., a Congregational 
minister, was born March 4, 1769, at North Bridgewa- 
ter, Mass. He graduated at Dartmouth College in 
1796, and was ordained pastor in Shelburne, Mass., Feb. 
20, 1799, where he remained until his death, which oc- 
curred Sept. 17, 1855. He published Sermons in 1806, 
1808, 1813, and 1815; and in 1820 the Life and Death 
of (his son) Isaac T. Packard. See Sprague, Annals, 
ii, 408 ; Allibone, Diet, of Brit, and A mer. A uthors, s, v. 

Packer, David, M.D., a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was born in Newark, Vt., Feb. 20, 
1808; was converted in Burke in 1823; received an ex- 
horter’s license in 1832; and began preaching in the 
Vermont Conference in 1839, where he remained until 
1864. His health failing, he attended a eourse of med- 
ical lectures in Philadelphia in 1865, where he gradu- 
ated as M.D. In 1866 Packer took a superannuated 
relation in his conference, and entered upon the practice 
of his newly acquired profession at Lowell, Mass. ; but 
he was prostrated by sickness in 1867, and removed to 
Chelsea, hoping the change of climate might improve 
his health. A shock of apoplexy in 1873, however, and 
another in 1874, left him a physical wreck; and, after a 
year’s residence in Minnesota, he died in Chelsea, Mass., 
Dec. 1, 1875. lie was successful both as a minister and 
a physician. 

Pa'dan (Heb. Paddan', *j^5, field; Sept, in full, 
MffT07rorojuia ri /£ 2 vpia g; Vulg. Mesopotamia") occurs 
in Gen. xlviii, 7, for Padan-Aram. 

Pa'daii-A'ram (Heb. Paddan' -A ram', D’n’sr'j'nQ, 
th e field [or flat country] of Syria, i. c. Mesopotamia — 
only in Genesis; Sept, t) Mt<707rorapia "Supine, Gen. 
xxv, 20; xxviii, 6, 7 ; xxxiii, 18; ?) M. Gen. xxviii, 2, 
5; xxxi, 18; M. rijg Sup. Gen. xxxv, 9, 26; xlvi, 15; 
Alex.?/ M. Gen. xxv, 20; xxviii, 5, 7 ; xxxi, 18; >) M. 
Sup. Gen. xxviii, 2; xxxiii, 18; Vulg. Mesopotamia, 
Gen. xxv, 20 ; xxxi, 18 ; M. Syria, Gen. xxviii, 2, 5, 6 ; 
xxxiii, 18 ; xxxv, 9, 26 ; xlvi, 15 ; Syria , Gen. xxvi, 15) ; 
once called Padan simply (Gen. xlviii, 7) ; “ the table- 


land of Aram,” a name by which the Hebrews design 
nated the tract of country which they otherwise called 
Aram-naiiahaim, “Aram of the two rivers,” the Greek 
Mesopotamia (Gen. xxiv, 10), and “the field (A. V. 
country) of Aram” (llos. xii, 12). The term was per- 
haps more especially applied to that portion which bor- 
dered on the Euphrates, to distinguish it from the 
mountainous districts in the north and north-east of 
Mesopotamia. Kashi's note on Gen. xxv, 20 is curious : 

“ Because there were two Arams, Aram-naharaim and 
Aram Zobah,he (the writer) calls it Paddan-Aram ; the 
expression ‘yoke of oxen’ is in theTargums “,^3, 

paddan torin; and some interpret Paddan-Aram as 
‘ field of Aram,’ because in the language of the Ishmael- 
ites they call a field paddan." In Syr. pidotio is used 
for a “ plain” or “ field ;” and both this and the Arabic 
word are probably from the Arab, root fadda, “to 
plough,” which seems akin to fd in fidit, from fndere. 
If this etymology be true, Paddan-Aram is the arable 
land of Syria: “either an upland vale in the hills, or a 
fertile district immediately at their feet” (Stanley, Sin, 
and Pal. p. 129, note). Paddan , the ploughed land, 
would thus correspond with the Lat. arvuin, and is 
analogous to Eng. field, the felled land, from which the 
trees have been cleared. See Aram. 

Padan-Aram plays an important part in the early 
history of the Hebrews. The family of their founder 
had settled there, and were long looked upon as the 
aristocracy of the race, with whom alone the legitimate 
descendants of Abraham might intermarry, and thus 
preserve the purity of their blood. Thither Abraham 
sent his faithful steward (Gen. xxiv, 10), after the news 
had reached him in his southern home at Beersheba 
that children had been born to his brother Nahor. 
From this family alone, the offspring of Nahor and 
Mileah, Abraham’s brother and niece, could a wife be 
sought for Isaac, the heir of promise (Gen. xxv, 20), and 
Jacob the inheritor of his blessing (Gen. xxviii). — 
Smith. See Mesopotamia. 

Paddle i^Ty^,yathed', a pin [as often rendered], 
especially a tent -pin, Judg. iv, 21; Sept. TTdaaaXog ; 
Vulg. passillus), the implement required by the Mosaic 
law to be carried by Jews for the purpose of covering 
their ordure with earth (Dent, xxiii, 13), evidently a 
common stake or peg of wood, sufficient to scratch the 
ground with. 

Paddock, Benjamin Green, a pioneer preach- 
er of the Methodist Episcopal Church, is noted for his 
valuable Christian labors in the territory now known 
as the Wyoming Conference, and covering those por- 
tions of the great states of Pennsylvania and New York 
situated near the much celebrated valley of the Wy- 
oming. He was born in Bennington, Vt., Jan. 24, 
1789. His mother is still remembered as a woman of 
deep piety. For eighty-five years she lived a holy 
life. An abiding moral influence was thus exerted upon 
the domestic circle, and Benjamin was one of the first 
of a numerous household to give his heart to God. At 
the age of sixteen he was converted under the Rev. 
Benjamin Bidlack, and joined the Methodist Church. 
He entered the itinerant ranks in 1810, when his name 
first appears upon the Minutes of Conference. lie 
had labored the preceding year on Westmoreland Cir- 
cuit under the Rev. James Kelsey. Paddock’s work 
was chiefly in the Wyoming valley and its adjacent 
mountain region. lie had a voice of uncommon sweet- 
ness and power, and the effect with which he sang for 
Jesus is still remembered in that section. Later he was 
stationed at the important charges of Utica, Canandai- 
gua, and Auburn, and also filled the office of presiding 
elder for many years. In 1843 he was superannuated, 
and lie never after resumed the active work of the min- 
istry. He took up his residence first at Clinton, where 
he educated his children at college, and later he lived 
at Rome, New York. His long life of usefulness closed 
at last at Metuchen, N. J., Oct. 7, 1872, whither he had 
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goue to enjoy the attentions of his children residing 
there. Ilis dying hour was most tranquil and joyous. 
Ilis salutation to his brother, the Rev. Z. Paddock, who 
reached him the evening previous to Ills death, while 
it was characteristic, was most exultant. His last 
words were, “Farewell. Halleluia, all is well!” Like 
most of the pioneer preachers of Methodism, Mr. Pad- 
dock’s early educational advantages had been mea- 
gre, and he was dependent upon his own industry for 
the culture he secured. He studied much and wrote 
some, but he never became pre-eminent among his fel- 
lows for commanding intellect, to judge from his pro- 
ductions as published in the Memoir cited below. “He 
was a man of magnificent heart, lie judged things 
from the emotions, and to him the good was the test 
of the true 11 (Dr. Whedon, in Meih. Qu. Rev. April, 1875, 
p. 348). See the Rev. Z. Paddock, Memoir of the Rev. 
B. G. Paddock (New York, 1875, 12mo) ; Min. of An- 
nual Conferences , 1874, p. 52. (J. II. W.) 

Paddock, James H., a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was born in Sussex Co., N. J., Aug. 
28, 1839. We are unable to gather any authentic in- 
formation concerning his early life. In 1859 he expe- 
rienced religion, and joined the Methodist Protestant 
Church. Ilis conversion was remarkable. He imme- 
diately began to exhort sinners to repentance, and suc- 
cess attended his efforts, attracting the attention of the 
Church. He was soon licensed to preach, and entered 
the travelling connection of that Church. He labored 
on Albany, Canaan, Sterling, and Auburn circuits, 
serving each charge with acceptability. In 1872 he 
joined the Wyoming Annual Conference of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, and was stationed at Stoddards- 
ville, a laborious circuit full of care. But he did his 
work well. In 1873 he was stationed at Newport, but 
he did not live to see the end of his conference year. 
He died March 30, 1874, from the effect of an acciden- 
tal pistol-shot. J. H. Paddock was a kind, companion- 
able, and good Christian minister. See Minutes of 
Annual Conferences , 1874. 

Paderborn, a German city, the seat of several im- 
portant ecclesiastical councils, and till 1803 ranking as 
a free imperial bishopric, owes its foundation to Charle- 
magne, who nominated the first bishop in 795. During 
the Middle Ages it was one of the most flourishing of 
the Hanseatic cities, while it was also numbered among 
the free imperial cities. In 1604 it was forcibly de- 
prived by the prince-bishop, Theodor of Fiirstenberg, 
of many of the special rights and prerogatives which 
it had enjoyed since its foundation, and was com- 
pelled to acknowledge the Roman Catholic as the pre- 
dominant Church, in the place of Protestantism, which 
had been established during the time of Luther. The 
last prince-bishop was Francis Egon, of Fiirstenberg, 
1789-1803. At that time Padcrborn was, in accordance 
with a decree of the imperial commissioners, attached 
as a hereditary principality to Prussia, which had taken 
forcible possession of the territory ; and, after being for 
a time incorporated in the kingdom of Westphalia, it 
was restored to Prussia in 1813, and is now the chief 
town of a district in the Prussian province of Westpha- 
lia. It is situated in 51° 43' N. lat., and 8° 45' E. 
long., in a pleasant and fruitful district, is built at the 
source of the Pader, which bursts forth from below the 
cathedral with sufficient force to drive mills within 
twenty paces of its point of exit, and has a population 
of 11,279. The city has narrow, dark, old-fashioned 
streets, presenting no special attractions, although it 
has some interesting buildings, as, for instance, the 
fino old cathedral, completed in 1113, with its two mag- 
nificent facades, and containing the silver coffin in 
which are deposited the remains of St. Liborius. It 
continues to be the seat of a Roman bishop and chap- 
ter. There are as yet but few Protestants in Pader- 
horn. The Gustavus Adolphus Society has estab- 
lished and aids several Protestant societies. 


The most important of the councils held at Pader- 
born was that of A.D. 777, called under the govern- 
ment of Charlemagne to confirm the newly baptized 
Saxons in the faith. It was ordered by the emperor, 
who aimed at a centralization of power in his vast pos- 
sessions, that all should take an oath to abide forever 
in the Christian faith; and they that refused to do so 
were punished with the loss of all their propert}\ See 
Labbe, Concil. vi, 1823 ; Hefele, Concilitngesch. iii, 580, 
583, 593; Milman, 1 list. Latin Christianity , ii, 479; 
Giefers, Die Anfdnge des Bisthums Puderbom (I860); 
Lessen, Gesch. des Bistkums Paderborn (1820, 2 vols. 
8vo). 

Pa'don (Heb. Padon' , ins, deliverance ; Sept. 
cu »i'), head of one of the families of Nethinim who 
returned from Bab}don (Ezra ii, 44 ; Neh. vii, 47). 
B.C. ante 520. 

Padova (Maestro), Angelo, an Dalian painter 
who flourished at Padua about 1489, and painted in the 
refectory of the monaster}'- of Santa Giustina a picture 
of The Crucifixion , which Lanzi says is designed in a 
grand style, and executed with great spirit. He was a 
close imitator of the style of Andrea Mantegna. See 
Spooner, Biog. /list, of the Fine Arts, ii, 640. 

Padova, Girolamo da, called also Girolamo dal 
Santo , an Italian painter, was born at Padua in 1480, 
and died about 1550. lie was celebrated in his day for 
his small pictures of historical subjects, which he dec- 
orated with bas-relief sarcophagi and other antique or- 
naments, with inscriptions copied for the most part from 
the Paduan marbles. On the death of Bernardo Paren- 
tino, in 1531, Padova was commissioned to continue 
the admirable works executed by that master in a 
cloister in the monastery of Santa Giustina. In these 
Lanzi says Padova showed himself greatly inferior to 
Parentino in design and expression; but Lanzi com- 
mends Padova’s elegant accessories, designed from the 
antique. See Spooner, Biog. Hist, of the Fine Arts , ii, 
640. 

Padovanino, Francesco, an Italian painter, was 
born at Padua in 1552. It is not known with whom 
he studied, but he painted history with considerable 
reputation. He possessed inventive genius, and was a 
correct and graceful designer. He painted some works 
for the churches, one of the best of which is a picture 
in the church of La Madonna del Carmine at Venice, 
representing a saint interceding for two criminals con- 
demned to death. He excelled in portraits, which 
were admired for their truth, dignity, and excellent 
coloring. He died in 1617. See Spooner, Biog. Hist, 
of the Fine Arts , ii, 640. 

Padovano, Antonio and Giovanni, two old 
painters, probably brothers, to whom Morelli attributes 
the works in the church of S. Giovanni Battista (see the 
next article). In his Notizia , Morelli says that former- 
ly there was the following inscription on one of the 
gates, “Opus Johannis et Antonii de Padua;” for 
which reason Morelli conjectures that they were the 
painters of the whole building. See Spooner, Biog. 
Hist, of the Fine Arts , ii, 641. 

Padovano, Giusto, an old Italian painter who 
lived at Padua, was a native of Florence. His real 
name was Giusto Menabuoi ; but he was called Pado- 
vano from having been eventually a citizen of Padua, 
where he chiefly resided, and died in 1397 at an ad- 
vanced age. Vasari says Padovano was a disciple of 
Giotto, and attributes to him the very extensive works 
which adorn the church of S. Giovanni Battista in that 
city''. In the picture over the altar are represented 
various histories of St. John the Baptist; on the walls 
various scriptural events and mysteries of the Apoca- 
lypse ; and in the cupola is a choir of angels, where we 
behold, as in a grand consistory, the Blessed, seated 
upon the ground, arrayed in various garments. Lanzi 
says the composition of these works is very simple, 
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but they are executed with a remarkable degree of 
diligence and felicity. See Spooner, Biog. Hist, of the 
Fine Arts , ii, 640, G41. 

Padua is the name of an Italian province formerly 
in Austrian Italy (see Italy), and of the capital of that 
province. This city is noted in ecclesiastical history as 
the seat of several Church councils, of which the most 
important was held there in the spring of 1350 by car- 
dinal Guy d’ Auvergne, legate of pope Clement IV, and 
which intended to effect the reformation of morals and 
the general purifying of the Church. Padua, it may be 
stated here also, is noted as the seat of one of the oldest 
universities in Europe. It was celebrated as early as 
1221. It now supports forty-six professorships, and is 
attended by about 2000 students. A pretty full account 
of the ecclesiastical history of Padua the reader will find 
in Wctzer u. Welte, Kirchen-Lexikon , xii, 91G-920. For 
the councils, see Labbe, Cone, xi, 1918. 

Pae Atua is the name of a general exhibition of 
the gods among the South Sea Islanders. 

Paean (FTotaV) is the name in the Homeric mythol- 
ogy of the physician of the Olympic gods. It was also 
applied as a surname to Asclepius, the god of healing. 

Paean (naidv), a hymn anciently sung in honor of 
Apollo, who is therefore sometimes also called Paean. 
The hymn was of a mirthful, festive character, sung by 
several persons under a skilful leader as they marched 
in procession. It was used either to propitiate the fa- 
vor of the god or to praise him for a victory or deliver- 
ance obtained. It was sung at the Hyacinthia, and in 
the temple of the Pythian Apollo. Paeans were usually 
sung among the ancient Greeks, both at the commence- 
ment and close of a battle, the first being addressed to 
Ares, and the last to Apollo. In latter times other 
gods were also propitiated by the singing of pa?ans in 
their honor, and at a still later period even mortals 
were thus honored. The practice prevailed from a re- 
mote antiquity of singing paeans at the close of a feast, 
when it was customary to pour out libations in honor 
of the gods. See Smith, Diet, of Class. Antiq. s. v. 

Pedagogics (Gr. 7 ratdaywyuca, from 7r«Tc, 7rnt- 
Cuc, a boy , and c tytiv , to lead, guide ; dywyac, leading ) 
is a technical term for the scientific presentation of ed- 
ucational principles, as distinguished from education 
itself— the latter signifying the application of means by 
which the mature mind seeks to develop in the imma- 
ture the formation of an independent character. Pe- 
dagogics, or as it is generally Anglicized Pedagogics, is 
therefore related to education as theory is to practice. 
As a science it is, from its very nature, related to phi- 
losophy and theology, and we therefore make room 
here for a brief consideration of it. 

Philosophy must rest upon a scientific apprehension 
of the nature of social life, with its permanent laws and 
its ideals, and also of the means to be employed that the 
laws may be fulfilled and the ideals realized — in other 
words, philosophy must be based on ethics. It follows 
from this that the most important prerequisite for 
philosophy is psychology, the science that is specially 
concerned with the laws of man’s spiritual nature ; 
neither philosophy nor psychology may, however, just- 
ly disregard the results obtained by scientific inquiry 
in the department of man’s physical nature. The re- 
lation of pedagogics to theology rests on the principle 
that the highest object to be sought in all training of 
youth is correct moral or, better, religious guidance ; 
for education is not merely the imparting of knowledge 
and of facility in its use, but, before and above all else, 
it is the development of conscience — the moral con- 
sciousness — and of the sense of responsibility. Now all 
morality has its ultimate ground in the relation sus- 
tained by man to God. Even philosophers, like the 
sceptic Lotze (comp. Ueberweg, Ilist. of Philos, ii, 
312-821), concede that the moral life will never find a 
surer platform nor a superior inspiration than is alford- 


ed by the principle of love to God. As this is the 
very cardinal principle of Christianit) r , pedagogics must 
be regarded as entering into vital relations with theo- 
logical ethics ; while catechetical instruction in re- 
ligion, which constitutes an element of popular educa- 
tion among Christian nations generally, brings it into 
external connection with practical theology also. Ped- 
agogics, however, is not by any means a mere branch 
of theological instruction, but rather an independent sci- 
ence, which employs those referred to simply as helps, 
and, in general, derives its matter from the results ob- 
tained in every branch of knowledge. 

In pedagogical method, all systems of education ad- 
mit of substantially the same division into a theoretical 
part, which treats of the principles of intellectual and 
moral training, and & practical, which discusses the ap- 
plication of such principles to particular objects. If 
the history of pedagogics be included, Stoy’s division 
into philosophical, historical, and practical pedagogics 
may be adopted. The science must, at any rate, first 
present a history of pedagogics, then lay down its own 
principles of training, and, finally, show what character 
the education is to assume in the particular departments 
of life. 

1. The History of Education (see Waitz, Anthro- 
pologie der Naturvolker [Leipsic, 1859], vol. i). — Educa- 
tion, in any proper sense, does not exist among savages. 
Their life is wholly sensual, and the training they re- 
ceive accordingly develops only the senses to trust- 
worthiness and keenness, and that merely for the pur- 
pose of self-preservation. With nations that have be- 
gun to rise above the merely natural state, it consists 
simply in transmitting what physical skill and intel- 
lectual attainments the family or tribe may possess. 
Among such peoples we may class the negro tribes of 
Africa, the tribes of South America, and, of the histori- 
cal peoples, such semi-barbarous nations as the Huns, 
Mongols, etc. Education in the higher sense is found 
only among civilized nations, the oldest of which, as is 
well known, belong to Asia. These manifest in their 
methods of education the same extraordinary diversi- 
ties that distinguish the Asiatic nations generally from 
each other. When our acquaintance with the Chinese 
begins, their condition is the result of a national de- 
velopment that has progressed through many centuries, 
and whose internal character is but little known. The 
absolutism of the state is reflected in the educational 
system also. Its ideal is the inculcation of reverence 
for parents and superior authority, and the rod affords 
the only inducement for application to study for old or 
young. The Chinese therefore always remain in a 
state of childhood, despite their continual study and 
examinations, or, rather, even because of them ; and their 
progress consists merely in their becoming full-grown 
children (comp. Ed. Biot, Essai sur Vhistoire de Pin - 
st ruction publique en Chine, etc. [Paris, 1845] ; Carriere, 
Die Avfange d. Cultur , u. das oriental. A Iterthum [Leip- 
sic, 18G3]). In India a different system prevails, which 
is connected with the system of religion, but in a man- 
ner quite unlike that which unites education and the 
wholly external idolatry of the Chinese world. Brah- 
minism and the caste system have a determining influ- 
ence. The people arc educated into submission to the 
superior or Brahminic caste, as being the highest rev- 
elation of the deity — to be lost in which is the religious 
ideal of Brahminism. The method of instruction is 
mild; the symbolic language of legends, traditions, and 
fables affords the means by which a pious abnegation 
of self towards Brahma and ultimate dissolution in 
the deity are inculcated. Women are considered in- 
capable of culture, as in China (comp. Lassen, Indische 
Alterthumskunde [Bonn, 1847-57]; Dursch, Die diteste 
praktische Padagogik d. heidnischen Alterthums, etc. 
[Tubingen, 1853], On the educational ideas of Japan, 
so very much akin to China, until the reforms of our 
day by virtue of the American influence on the Japan- 
ese, see Johnson’s Cyclop, i, 1485 sq.). In ancient Per - 
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sia the life of the individual was conditioned by the 
omnipotence of the state; hence self-assertion and self- 
development for the service of the despot, the represent- 
ative of the state, rather than the annihilation of self 
and its dissolution in the deity, were the objects sought. 
Public instruction was therefore in harmony with the 
pedagogical idea. Women occupied a higher place than 
in India and China, and received some training in their 
homes. The Zend-Avesta contains regulations for the 
training of the priesthood only (comp. Spiegel, .4 vesta, 
die heil. Schriften d. Parsen [Leipsic, 1852-1859] ; also 
Herodotus, i, 132-140; Plato, De Legg.Yn, G94; Alcib. i, 
121 ; Xenophon. A nab. i, 9, 3; Cyropcedia ; Strabo, xv, 
733). Among the later Persians the luxuriousness and 
weakness of the nation, as a whole, brought with them 
a corresponding degeneracy in its education. 

We lack definite information with regard to the sys- 
tems of education among the Shcmitic nations of Hither 
A sia ; but the overpowering and almost fiendish influence 
of their cruel and licentious systems of nature- worship 
(Baal, Moloch, Astarte, etc.) prevented most of them 
from attaining to a superior social culture. Certain 
departments of learning were taught, however, as draw- 
ing, arithmetic, and astrology, among the Assyrians, 
Babylonians, and Syrians ; and an estimate of the cult- 
ure of the Phoenicians may be formed from their com- 
mercial character. In Egypt all learning and culture 
was in the hands of the priests, who maintained schools 
for the sacerdotal class, to which no others were admit- 
ted, with the exception of such persons from the war- 
rior-class as were heirs to the throne. The common 
people were educated merely to be expert and extreme- 
ly exact in the arts of which the caste to which they 
belonged made use in the prosecution of its particular 
calling. That the moral element was not overlooked, 
however, appears from the tribunal for the dead [see 
Egypt, § xii: Osiris], and from the belief in a purify- 
ing transmigration of souls [see Metempsychosis], i. e. 
a belief in an unending individual life in a sensible form. 
In later times, when the influence of Greece became 
powerful in Egypt, education was more generally dif- 
fused, and more method was applied to its promotion. 
Musical culture and a preference for exact studies then 
prevailed. The earnestness of former times, however, 
gave way to frivolity (comp. Diod. i, 80; Herod, ii, 
79, 1G6 ; Plato, De Legg. G56 sq. ; Bunsen, Aegypteu's 
£ ’telle in d. Weltgeschichte [Gotha, 1845-5G]). in the 
Hebrew character the religious tendency was especially 
prominent, and the Hebrew nation was chiefly impor- 
tant as being the people of God. The system of educa- 
tion in vogue aimed, in strict harmony with this idea, 
to secure the energetic assertion of a nationality whose 
essence consisted in the principle of faithfulness to the 
covenant of God. Education was, in short, a corollary 
of religion, and the teaching was therefore wholly re- 
ligious, and involved instruction in the law, the customs, 
and the symbolical observances of the nation, as well as 
the narration of its history, in illustration of these sub- 
jects. This training was committed to the family; 
but from the age of twelve years the Jew was admitted 
to the synagogue, in order to his further advancement, 
by listening to the reading of the sacred books and their 
explanation, and by sharing in the religious conversa- 
tion of the congregation. Women are mentioned as 
holding public positions amoug the Jews (Deborah), 
and as being more respected than was usual among 
Eastern nations; but the Old Testament contains no 
trace of special provisions made for the education of 
females. Of course the Hebrews were a universally 
educated people, or the parent could not have conducted 
the intellectual training of his child. Besides, we learn 
from the sacred Scriptures that they were able to read 
and write , and had quite a knowledge of astronomy, 
and consequently of mathematics. Theological schools 
came into being after the Babylonian captivity (the so- 
called schools of the pj ophets [q. v.], which flourished in 
earlier times, are outside of the field covered by the his- 


tory of general education). Talmudic Judaism provided 
an organized system of schools for the rabbins. From 
these were developed real schools of learning, and facili- 
ties of a remarkable pedagogical order were afforded by 
them for the different so-called learned professions [ste 
the articles Sura, Pumbudita, etc.]. During the Mid- 
dle Ages such Jewish schools flourished prominently in 
Spain and France, until the general persecutions inaugu- 
rated against them made their maintenance any longer an 
impossibility. In modern times the culture of the Jew’s 
partakes more and more of the character of that which 
prevails among the civilized nations among whom they 
live (comp. Worman, Hebrews, their Education in A n- 
cient and Modern Times , in Kidder and Schem’s Cy- 
clop. of Education ; Palmer, Die Peidagogik ties A. T., in 
Schmidt’s Encykl. d. gesammt. Erziehungs- n. Unterrichts- 
wesens [Gotha, 18G6] ; id. Gesch. der Peidagogik, vol. i; 
Weber and Iloltzmann, Gesch. d. Volkes Israel [Leips. 
1867], ii, 15G sq.). See also Education (Hebrew 7 ). 

The influence of Western nations upon the progress 
of civilization is of a more recent date, that of the 
Greeks being first. They held, on the one hand, the 
conviction that the individual is of no importance in 
himself, but only as a member of the state; but, on the 
other hand, they manifested an active spirit that re- 
fused to be controlled by nature, seeking rather to sub- 
due it and reduce it to harmony. These characteristics 
gave shape to education among them, first in the course 
of practical experiment during many ages, and after- 
wards as a subject of legislation and philosophy. The 
political tendency referred to predominated in the sys- 
tems of the Doric tribes, while the broader recognition of 
manhood w’as the leading principle among the Ionians. 
The result was that popular education w'as more generally 
diffused among the former; while among the latter (at 
Athens) it was rather the privilege of the superior class. 
Slaves, how r ever, were everywhere excluded from the 
privileges of learning. The Doric system sought to 
cultivate a manly, independent spirit, that should yet 
devote itself to the interests of the state. The means 
employed were gymnastics and music, and, at a later 
period, reading and writing. Youthful females like- 
wise made use of these, for the cultivation of firmness 
and love of country. This spirit, ennobled and strength- 
ened by philosophy, appears likewise in the school of 
Pythagoras, B.C. 5G9-470. He founded institutions 
for the purpose of promoting the health and purity of 
both body and soul. [For his philosophy, see the art. 
Pythagoras.] The Ionian system, which made no 
provision whatever for the education of females, sought 
to attain Ka\otcaya5rta, the beautiful and the good. 
The home and public training W’ere com piemen tan r of 
each other; but the influence of the former was not, as 
a general thing, beneficial, owing to the authority ex- 
ercised by the nurses and house-slaves (tt aicayioyoi). 
The public gymnasia taught reading, penmanship, 
grammar, arithmetic, music, and gymnastics, to which 
the use of weapons w r as afterwards added. The scepti- 
cism of the Stoics, and the exalted ideals of social cult- 
ure entertained by Plato and Aristotle, do not seem 
to have exercised any important influence over the 
education of the people generally — which is true of all 
the various systems of philosophy. The influence of 
Plato’s zealous opposition to the godlessness and licen- 
tiousness of the popular religion of the Greeks, 1iow t - 
ever, w’as felt in the gradual undermining of the latter. 
Dow’n to the time of Plato the real instructor of the 
Greeks w’as Homer; from that period his works were 
subjected to the process of allegorical interpretation 
(comp. Ilochheimer, System d. griech. Erziehnng [Gdtt. 
1785-1788] ; Gross, Die Erziehungswissensch. nuch d. 
Grundsdtzen d. Gr. u. Homer [Ansbach, 1808]; Jacobs, 
Erz. d. Hellenen zur Sittlichkeit ; Jiiger, Die Gymnastik 
d. Hellenen , etc. [Esslingen, 1850] ; Krause, Gesch. d. 
Erz. it. d. Unterrichts bei d. Griechen , Etrnskeru v. Ro- 
me rn [Halle, 1851] ; Kirkpatrick, The University [Loud. 
1857, 12mo], p. 93-241 ; Opler, Lectures on Education 
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[ibid. 1874, 12mo], p. 4-30). Among the ancient Ro- 
mans the object of religious and social training, if con- 
sidered apart from the elements introduced by the Sa- 
bine and Etruscan influence, was to fit the people for 
citizenship. Both domestic and public instruction were 
employed for this end. Seminaries were provided, 
though not in considerable number before the period 
when Grecian culture began to assert, its claims; while 
in the family the influential pcedagogus came gradually 
to occupy the place of tlie parent. Beading, writing, 
and the memorizing of authors belonged to the course 
of study. Rhetorical practice was confined to the 
philosophical schools, and does not date farther back 
than the empire. Organized elementary schools be- 
came very numerous from that period: new facilities 
for instruction were added to those already in use ; and 
the higher learning was extended, after the Alexandrian 
model, to embrace the circle of the artes liberates — gram- 
mar, dialectics, rhetoric, geometry, arithmetic, astrono- 
my. and music. In time a demand for practical schools 
of jurisprudence made itself felt ; and subsequently (from 
A.D. 425) the need of schools of medicine, philosophy, 
grammar, and rhetoric was recognised, giving rise to 
universities with faculties. Educational theorists were 
Fortius Cato, M. T. Yarro, Cicero, Seneca, Tacitus, Quin- 
tilian — the professor eloqaentice — Plutarch, and also M. 
Aurelius (comp. Bcrnhardy, Grunelriss d. Rom. Literatnr 
[Halle, 1850]; Lange, Rom. Alterth. [Berlin, 18G3J ; 
Niemever, Originalstellen der Griech. u. Rom. Classiker 
iib. d. Theorie d. Erziehung u. des Unterrichts [Halle and 
Berlin, 1813]). 

Christianity has a different ideal in education. In- 
stead of giving a one-sided attention to the intellectual, 
political, and national relations sustained by man, it 
seeks to cultivate a complete character, that shall be 
developed in every direction, and that receives its pro- 
foumlcst moral determination from the conscious rela- 
tion sustained by man towards that God who is revealed 
in the New Testament. It must be admitted, however, 
that this ideal was only gradually apprehended by the 
Christian world. The family was naturally the only 
school, at first. The Greek Church was the first to pro- 
vide catechetical schools, of which that at Alexandria — 
from the middle of the 2d century — became the most 
famous. The object of these schools was simply the 
preparation of adults for baptism, though philosophical 
questions that had a bearing upon Christianity also re- 
ceived consideration. See Alexandrian Schools. 
The Greek schools of philosophy, however (first of all 
that at Athens, then also that at Alexandria and the 
academies of the Neo-Platonists), continued to be the 
chief centres of learning in early Christianity, until, in 
A.D. 520, Justinian closed the school at Athens. The 
Alexandrian school had succumbed to the fanaticism of 
the monks and the hierarchy a century before; and the 
migrations of the nations rendered a renewal impossible. 
The clergy, who became the sole depositaries of learning 
in the West, contented themselves with merely guard- 
ing the treasures that had hitherto been acquired. The 
scientific impulse which took its rise from Mohamme- 
danism led to the advance of culture, especially in Spain, 
where important contributions to learning were made 
by the Saracens and the Jews, more particularly in the 
field of the exact sciences, but also in natural philosophy 
and the philosophy of religion. (On the school at Cor- 
dova, after the 9th century, translations from Aristotle, 
etc., comp., among others, Erdmann, Gesch. d. Philoso- 
phies i, 307 sq. ; Lewes, Hist, of Philos, vol. i ; Christian 
Schools and Scholars to the Council of Trent [Loud. 
18G7, 2 vols. 8vo], vol. i.) The churches in Germany, 
at the beginning of the Middle Ages, had only schools 
for the training of the clergy, with a practical and 
rather narrow aim. The most conspicuous scat of 
learning in the early Middle Ages was that of Bede 
and his followers, at York, dating from the 8th century; 
but it did not go beyond the purely traditional course 
of studies, whose sources and authorities were found in 


Augustine, Cassiodorus, Boethius, and Isidore of Seville« 
From this school came forth Alenin (q. v.), one of the 
principal supporters of learning in the Carlovingian 
age, who deserves, at the same time, the highest credit 
for the reform of the cathedral and convent school sys- 
tem, which was carried through by Charlemagne. This 
reform had, of course, no intention of promoting popular 
education in the modern sense. Charlemagne, incited 
thereto by Alcuin, sought first of all to train a cultured 
clergy that should be able to teach every individual 
the credo, the pater-nostcr , and similar things, in the 
vernacular. The diocese of Orleans alone in those 
times had incipient schools for the people. A century 
later Iiaban Maurus (“ primus pneceptor Germania?”), the 
founder of the convent-school at Fulda, conceived the 
idea of educating the people generally, and in England 
Alfred the Great sought practical^ to realize the same 
end. The increased number of universities led, from 
the 12th century, to a decline of interest in the ca- 
thedral and convent schools; and as early as the time 
of Innocent III (1198-121G) they had become mere rep- 
resentatives of the illiberal and hierarchical culture of 
the Church, which the papacy sought, but in vain, to 
favor at the expense of the more liberal and untram- 
melled tendencies of the universities. The latter, how- 
ever, by the opening of the 14th century, experienced 
the effects of the general decay, which began with the 
opposition to the papacy of Avignon, and increased as 
the idea of the state was developed and the cities and 
commercial interests rose into importance, until, in the 
15th century, it produced the overthrow of scholasti- 
cism. But a new spirit of inquiry, of independent 
thought and incipient criticism, that had escaped ec- 
clesiastical control, was already at work, having ap- 
peared in connection with the revival of learning that, 
began with Petrarch (1304-1374), and that had, by the 
15th century, aroused a general interest in the study of 
classical antiquity and of the ancient languages. See 
Renaissance. The beginnings of popular education in 
the modern sense are to be credited to the “Brothers of 
the Common Life,” who established schools in Holland 
and along the Rhine in the 15th century. They dis- 
carded scholasticism, and devoted their attention to the 
Scriptures, the study of the fathers (Augustine, St. Ber- 
nard, etc.), and the languages, not for the purpose of pre- 
paring for an office in the Church, but in order to instruct 
the people. The earliest representatives of exclusively 
humanistic learning were trained in these schools, e. g. 
Agricola, Al. Hegius, and Spiegelberg. These were soon 
followed by other humanists, whose circles extended over 
all Germany (Busch, JAVesseI,Wesel, Conrad Ccltcs, Mu- 
tian, Rufus, etc.; compare Voigt, Pie Wiede?'herstellung 
der Wissenschaften [18G1]). Reuchlin and Erasmus 
were influential in promoting the study of languages, 
the former devoting himself more especially to the He- 
brew, the latter to the Greek. Schools for such ad- 
vanced studies were, however, established only in the 
larger and more favored towns ; and the great majority 
of towns, as well as the entire open country, was with- 
out facilities for education, excepting those afforded by 
the discouraging labors of strolling scholars (comp. 
Raumer, Gesch. d. Padagogik, vol. i. On education 
generally in the Middle Ages, consult Ruhkopf. Gesch. 
d. Schul- u. Erz ieh ungs wesens in Deutschland [Bremen, 
1794], vol. i ; Hahn, Das l r n terrich tstcesen in Frankreich 
[Breslau, 1848]; and Christian Schools and Scholars , 
already referred to). 

Luther, with his profound sense of what the people 
needed, was the first to raise the school for the people 
to the position of a national institution, and thereby to 
become the founder of the common-school system of 
Germany (comp, his excellent address to the German 
nobility in 1520. Schrift an die Rathsherren alter Stddte 
Deutschl.,e tc. [1524]; and the art. Parochial Schools). 
He demanded that the people should receive instruc- 
tion, not only in the family, but also in the school ; that 
the children of citizens should be compelled to attend 
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the schools, and that the town -schools should give 
special attention to the study of Latin, while music and 
physical training should not be neglected. Melancthon 
and the other leading Reformers of the 1 (1th century 
seconded his efforts. Bugenhagen, Brenz, Zwingli, and 
Calvin all gave attention to this work (comp. Schenk, 
Joh. Calvin in seiner pddagog. 1 Virksamkeit [18G4]). 
Many practical difficulties arose, of course, especially in 
North Germany, and only the mere beginnings of a 
school system could be realized. The dogmatic dis- 
putes of the lGth and the miseries of the 17th cen- 
tury followed, and prevented any further development 
(Schenkel, Allgem. kirchl. Zeitschr. [18G3]). The su- 
perior schools were conducted in the humanistic spirit, 
the most important services in this direction being ren- 
dered in Strasburg by Joh. Sturm, who was the leading 
schoolman of his time. The schools of the Jesuits, 
which controlled the education of the 17th century, 
had only the appearance of scientific institutions, whose 
sole object was to bind thought to an authoritative 
formalism by means of the Latin language, and at the 
same time to strengthen the Romish element (comp. 
Weicker, D. Schulwesen d. Jesuiten nach d. Ordensgeset- 
zen dargestellt [Halle, 18G3]). The empiricism which 
Bacon introduced into philosophy gradually asserted 
itself in the sphere of pedagogics also. Michael Mon- 
taigne (1533-1502) demanded first of all a knowledge 
of the world; W. Ratich, of Holstein (1571-1G35), be- 
came a fanatical exponent -of the Baconian ideas; and 
John Amos Comenius (1502-1 G71), bishop of the Bo- 
hemian Brethren, applied them in a more considerate 
and commendable way. — Among Roman Catholics but 
little was done for education at this time. The only 
name we can mention is that of Carlo Borromeo (1538- 
1584), archbishop of Milan. Nor was anything of im- 
portance accomplished within that Church during the 
century that followed the peace of Westphalia. The 
reformatory efforts in this direction — by the Jansenists, 
the Tort-Royalists, the Fathers of the Oratory, and 
Fenelon, who wrote, among other subjects of this nat- 
ure, on the education of females — were all directed 
against the Jesuits. A renewed interest in Germany 
for popular education was produced by the pietism of 
Spener and Aug. Ilerm. Franckc (1GG3-1727), the latter 
of whom, especially, aimed to develop the man into 
the Christian (comp, reports of the Pcdagogium , Latin 
School , and School for German Citizens in the Orphan 
House at Ilalle). The Moravians are especially promi- 
nent as pedagogical missionaries. — The revolution in 
pedagogics, which had resulted in a direct contrast to 
all former, and especially all churchly, systems of educa- 
tion, is illustrated in the theories of .lean Jacques Rous- 
seau (1712-1778). Ilis principle ofa“ return to nature” 
involved, as the ideal to be sought in education, the 
complete unfolding of the natural man ; and it suggest- 
ed, as the means to this end, the isolation of the indi- 
vidual, his separation from a world that is ruined by 
culture (comp, his Contrat Social; Emile: La Nouvelle 
11 Liaise, ; also the biography by Venedey [Berlin^ 1850] 
and by Morlev [ Loud. and N.Y., 1874, 2 vols.8vo]). The 
first of the so-called Realschulen was founded at this 
time (1731)) by Scmler (q. v.) at Halle, and others rap- 
idly followed. Their founders had been pupils of 
Franeke. and the influence of these men saved the 
schools from Rousseaus enthusiasm for the natural 
man. Basedow (1723-1700), however, was seized by 
it, mid developed it into an external utilitarianism, 
which he sought to reduce to practice in the Philan- 
thropinnm at Dessau (1774). lie held that the pro- 
motion of the physical well-being and the enlightening 
of the understanding are infallible means for developing 
children “ into Europeans who shall be harmless, valu- 
able to the community, and contented.” The institu- 
tions founded by Bahrdt served merely to caricature the 
utilitarian tendency; but the writings of Campe, Salz- 
mann, and others show the real service Basedow ren- 
dered in directing attention to the study of the physi- 


cal sciences (geography, natural philosophy, etc.). The 
false prevalent cosmopolitanism, the inclination to give 
attention solely to immediate practical wants and the 
vapid philosophies, indicate clearly the faults of this 
realistic theory of pedagogics; but it must be credited 
with having exerted a vast influence over the educa- 
tion of the world. 

The latest a^ra in the history of pedagogics begins at 
the opening of our own century with Pcstalozzi (q. v.), 
who advocated the idea that the people should be edu- 
cated on the method that is implanted in human nat- 
ure, according to which education must begin with 
immediate study of the object, and proceed from this 
starting-point to the development of the various intel- 
lectual and physical powers. This is still the deter- 
mining idea in modern education; but Pcstalozzi him- 
self, who, while tilled with love for the people, was yet 
a thoroughly unpractical man, could only seek its reali- 
zation, but not attain it. It was taken up by others, 
however, and applied to the work of education in the 
most diversified forms. It finds expression in. the form 
of schools for the indigent, of institutions for the blind 
and deaf-mutes, of houses of refuge, of orphan asylums, 
etc. 

The prevalent theories of education were, of course, 
not without influence upon the philosophical and ethical 
views of the great poets, and especially the philosophers. 
The influence of Kant, with his “categorical impera- 
tive” (the good is to be sought for its own sake), was 
especially powerful in the field of ethics. Fichte de- 
clared that the individual must be trained to become a 
useful member of society (for his views on public edu- 
cation, comp, his Reden a. d. deutsche Nation ) ; Schel- 
ling maintained ( Vorlesungen iiber d. akadem. Studium ) 
that the great object sought in teaching should be to 
bring the individual into right relations to the human 
race and the divine law, so that the latter may be ac- 
tualized in him; Hegel held that the moral character 
of the individual is to be developed by leading him to 
disregard the particular, and causing him to give at- 
tention and effort to the promotion of the general good 
(comp. Thaulow, Ilegels Ansichten iib. Erziehung u. I ' li- 
ter richt [Kiel, 1854]); and Schleiermaelier taught that 
the individuality of each person must be developed, 
that he may be fitted to fill his proper place, as a mem- 
ber of the whole, in the family, Church, and State (corap. 
Hagenbach, Ch. Hist, of the 18 th and 19/A Centuries , ii, 
145 sq. ; Hurst, 1 list, of Rationalism, p. 184 sq.). An 
attempt to lay a psychological sub-basis for modem 
education has been made by Johann Friedrich Herbart 
(each soul a monad and unchangeable; the educator 
merely changes its conditions), and by Zeller, Waitz, 
and Stoy, who teach the analogous doctrine that each 
pupil is to be regarded simply as an individual. Friedr. 
\V. Beneke ( Erziehungs - u. Pnterrichtslehre [Berk 1835- 
3G, 2 vols. 8vo; 2d ed. 1842]), conceiving of psychology 
as a natural science, seeks to frame a methodology of 
the physical sensations, upon which to ground a system 
of education. Niemeyer, and especially Diesterweg, 
have also rendered meritorious service in this depart- 
ment. The latter has now many adherents, and they 
regard as the aim (Ziel) of pedagogics, development 
of man for self-activity in the interests of the true, the 
good, and the beautiful. 

In England there are several prominent thinkers of 
our century who have earnestly labored to propagate 
ideas akin to the German. Oftentimes they have risen 
to a nobler ambition, and have striven fora union of the 
Church and the School, recognising the impossibility of 
training the head without the heart, and yet appreciating 
the unfitness of the secular teacher for the cultivation 
of man’s emotional nature. Lord Brougham and I)r. 
Matthew Arnold were especially active in causing the 
English people to take hold of this idea, and they suc- 
ceeded so well that it became the common language of 
all those who deemed that the frame and temper of so- 
ciety needed an extensive renovation, and that this reno- 
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vation must begin with the young. The presumptuous 
turn of mind, t lie reliance on intellectual ability, sup- 
posed to result from instruction addressing itself to the 
intellect alone, were to be corrected by a strong diver- 
sion in favor of a more subjective course of study. The 
student was to be imbued with principles and tastes 
rather than positive acquirements. The main object 
of the instructor was to be the formation of moral char- 
acter by habit, not the imparting of what is commonly 
called learning. Nav, much was to be unlearned — much 
rubbish taken down before men could begin afresh on the 
old foundations — much of the sciolism of recent centu- 
ries removed ; natural science and literary acquirement 
were to be brought down from that undue exaltation to 
which they had been raised in modern times by gener- 
ations wanting in the habits of reverence and earnest- 
ness of feeling. Catholic (i. e. Protestant, of course) 
theology and moral philosophy, in accordance with 
catholic doctrine, were to be the main foundation of 
the improved education of these newer days; science 
and literature were not, indeed, to be neglected, but 
to be cultivated in subordination only to these great 
architectonic sciences, and discarded wherever they 
could not be forced into subjection. Thus a new gener- 
ation was to be trained in which inferiority in respect 
to mere objective knowledge, if such should really en- 
sue, was to be far more than compensated by the higher 
cultivation of the immortal part, the nobler discipline 
of piety and obedience. Such aspirations may be traced 
in most of the many writings on the university system 
which the crisis near the beginning of the second quar- 
ter of this century (ajxmt 1833) brought out; while 
those who are acquainted with the practical details of 
the subject know full well how deep a tincture has been 
introduced into the actual studies and habits of both 
universities, but especially of that of Oxford, by the prev- 
alence of views such as these, expressed by energetic 
men, in language at once startling and attractive. 

In the United States, men of intellectual ability have 
worked for the general diffusion of knowledge through 
a common-school system, but there lias never been any 
pronounced effort for the training of the young relig- 
iously. Indeed, in our day the cry is for mental devel- 
opment independent of spiritual care; and while in ra- 
tionalistic Germany there is provision for the religious 
training of every youth up to the highest class in the 
gymnasia, where the pupils are often over twenty years 
of age, in this country there is no public provision for the 
moral or religious training of the child. Diesterweg’s 
notion (see above) is gradually coming to prevail. In 
our higher schools, i. e. the colleges and seminaries, in so 
far as they are under denominational control, ample pro- 
vision for religious training now exists; but should the 
state-college idea continue to grow in favor, the time 
may come when the Sabbath-school will afford the only 
opportunity for the religious training of coming American 
generations. True, chancellor Kent ( Commentaries , ii, 
187 sq.) has laid down the maxim that under our form 
of government the parent should be lield responsible for 
the moral training of the child; but the chancellor ig- 
nored the fact that we are largely a floating population, 
constantly amalgamating with different races of differ- 
ent educational grades and various religious notions, 
and that in a republic which acknowledges the Chris- 
tian civilization as its guide and base, the state should 
so educate the coming citizen that he may not only be 
able to interpret the law and have a head to understand, 
but a heart to cherish and observe it. 

2. The second part of pedagogical science relates to 
the development of a system of education, on the basis 
of the foregoing history. Its first duty would be, per- 
haps, to describe the eml sought, which must be the cul- 
tivation of the ethical principle, after which attention 
must be given to the subject who is to be trained — the 
pupil ; and, finally, it must indicate the means by which 
the desired end may be attained. Without entering on 
the details of modern systems of pedagogics, it may be 


said that the result of all recent discussions has been to 
demonstrate that the general training in schools should 
not aim at a direct preparation for practical life, but, in 
its intellectual aspects, should rather seek to lay a broad 
foundation of general culture upon which may after- 
wards be based the training required for any particular 
calling in life ; and, further, that the grand object should 
be the harmonious development of the whole man, par- 
ticularly in point of character ami manly independence. 
This conclusion demonstrates that the victory of the 
opponents of all religious instruction in secular schools 
can only be secured at the expense of morality and 
general culture. 

3. The third part of this seience has to deal with the 
relations of education to the constitution of society — in 
other words, it must treat of the organization of educa- 
tion and its relation to the other organizations of the 
country, both secular and ecclesiastical. It would lead 
us beyond the scope of this work to enter into the de- 
tails of this branch of the subject. The outline of the 
discussion, however, is suggested by the above historical 
review, and many points will be found touched upon in 
various appropriate articles elsewhere given. 

Literature . — On the history of education we mention, 
besides the works already referred to, Mangelsdorf, Vers, 
einer Darstell. dessen teas seit Jahrhunderten in Betreff 
d. Erziehungsicesens fjesagt u. gethan worden ist (Leipsic, 
1779) ; Werhof, PoJyhistor (Lubeck, 1732) ; Schwarz, 
Gesch. d. Erz . n. ilirem Zusammenhange miter d. Vulkern , 
von alien Zeiten bis an/ d. neueste (Leips. 1813, 1829) — 
the first attempt at a complete review of the entire sub- 
ject; Niemeyer, Ueberblick d, alia. Gesch. d. Erz. (llalle, 
1824, 2d ed.) ; Pustkucheu-Glanzow, Kurzgefasste Gesch. 
d. Padagogik (Kinteln, 1830) ; Cramer, Gesch . d. Erz. v. d. 
Unterrichts (Elberfeld, 1832, 1838); V. Kaumer, Gesch . 
d. Padagogik (Stuttgard, 18G1, 4 vols.) ; Anhalt, Gesch . d. 
Erziehungswesens , etc. (Jena, 1846); Wohlfahrt, Gesch. 
d. gessammten Erz.- u. Unterrichtsicesens (Quedlinburg 
and Leipsic, 1853, 1855) ; Schmidt, Gesch. d. Padagogik 
(2d ed. Kothen, 1868-70, 4 vols. 8vo); Palmer, Evan- 
gelische Padagogik (4th ed. Stuttg. 1869, Svo) ; Paur, 
Grundziige d. Erziehungslehre (2d ed. Giessen, 1849); 
Stoy, Evcykl. Methodologie , v. Literatur d. Padagogik 
(Leips. 1861 ) ; Schmidt, Encykl. d. gesammt. Erziehungs- 
wesens , etc. (Gotha, 1859, etc., 5 vols. 8vo). (J. 11. W.) 

Paedobaptism (from t ra/c, 7 raidoc, a child , and 
fiaTTTiOfxoc, baptism) is applied to the baptism of chil- 
dren or infants in the Christian Church, or what is pop- 
ularly termed infant baptism . Under the general sub- 
ject of baptism, it is that part which relates especially 
to the proper subjects of baptism. See Baptishi. 

I. Historical View of the Introduction and Prevalence 
of Infant Baptism. — The early history of this, as of any 
other Christian rite, involves, naturally and necessarily, 
two things: the idea expressed in the rite, and the rite 
itself. Each of these must be traced in its historical 
connection, since a rite or ordinance is the outgrowth 
of some idea which it is intended to symbolize. In this 
instance, the rite is the application of water in a certain 
way to a child ; the idea is a certain relation of chil- 
dren to the Church, namely, that the children of Chris- 
tian parents, by virtue of their parentage, are brought 
into such a relation to the Church that they are regarded 
as in a certain sense within its membership, i. c. just as 
there is a visible and invisible Church [see Cni’KCii], so 
there should be recognised a visible and invisible mem- 
bership; the former being acquired by actual public 
admission after profession, the latter being acquired by 
virtue of the descent, and holding good only until the 
persons enjoying such a membership reach the age of 
independent action, when it becomes of non-effect un- 
less supplemented hv the i-isible connection. Those en- 
titled to invisible membership are consequently recog- 
nised by the Church as lit candidates for baptism, and 
therefore the rite is administered by the Church when 
asked for. This historical view of the idea and the rite 
in the early Church will naturally be taken by two pe- 
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riods — the New Testament or apostolic period, and the 
period of the fathers. 

1. The Idea and the Rite in the New Testament . — 
(a) The religion of the New Testament is historical^', 
organically, and spiritually connected with the relig- 
ion of the Ohl Testament, through the birth, the per- 
son, the position, the teaching, and the life and death 
of Christ. Christ was a Jew, “the son of David, the 
son of Abraham.” He came “not to destroy the law 
or the prophets, but to fulfil.” Many of the religious 
ideas which Christ proclaimed and fulfilled have their 
roots in the Old Testament. The idea which is neces- 
sarily involved in infant baptism is plainly a promi- 
nent one in the Old Testament, in this form, that the 
children of Jewish parents were members of the re- 
ligious organization of the Jewish people. The whole 
people, as the seed of Abraham, were a divinely con- 
stituted religious organization. The nation felt itself 
to be a religions organization in covenant with God. 
This caused what we call Church and State to be one, 
making a theocracy, in which what corresponds to 
Church and to State with us actually existed, though 
in union. They were “a Church in the form of a 
nation.” It is a historical fact that infant children 
of Jewish parents were regarded as members of this 
religious, national organization by virtue of their par- 
entage. The conception of the family in the Old Tes- 
tament brought children within the covenant which 
God made with Abraham and his family, and which 
was continued with all the families of his descendants, 
through Isaac and Jacob, when they became a nation. 
As a sign of this coveuant the children were circum- 
cised. 

This idea of the family, bearing so plainly in the 
Old Testament the mark of divine origin and approv- 
al, appears also in the New Testament, and, in the 
transitional fulfilment of the Old Testament in the 
religion of Christ, it passed into Christianit} r and the 
Christian Church also. It appears at first, of course, 
because John the Baptist and Christ and his apostles 
were Jews, and w T 2 circumcised in accordance with 
the old Jewish idea and custom. In the very persons 
of Christ and his apostles themselves this idea was 
illustrated in their families, and as they grew up it 
would naturally become a part of the system of opin- 
ions which would be formed by their Jewish educa- 
tion. After the baptism of Jesus, and the descent 
of the Ilolv Spirit upon him, and after the day of 
Pentecost, when the apostles were under the full en- 
lightenment of the Holy Ghost, we do not find this 
idea rejected explicitly as an unauthorized tradition 
of the elders, but implied in their actions and utter- 
ances, though it had been perverted. As evidence 
of this, Piedobaptist writers refer to the following in- 
cidents and utterances: In Matt, xix, 1-15, the evan- 
gelist has brought together two incidents touching 
family relations in the kingdom of heaven, as Christ 
viewed them. One relates to husband and wife, the 
other to children. I n Christ’s blessing little children, 
and saying, “Of such is the kingdom of heaven,” the 
chief idea present, especially in Mark and Luke, is 
its illustration of the true Christian disposition. But, 
at the same time, in the bringing of the children to 
him by the mothers, the chief idea on their part is 
that of some peculiar good coming to their children 
l>v persons of saintly character or of high ecclesias- 
tical position putting their hands upon them and bless- 
ing them. So thought they of Jesus. In his act and 
in Ills words there is a response on his part to this be- 
lief of theirs, and in this response there is a recogni- 
tion, strongly apparent in Matthew, of a peculiar posi- 
tion of children as such in the kingdom of heaven. 
Calvin well remarks, “ Tam parvuli, quam corum 
similes.” It is a manifestation, on the part of those 
bringing them, of the long-prevalent idea of children 
as a part of the theocracy, and Christ recognises it in 
his kingdom of heaven. Its bearing upon infant bap- 


tism lies chiefly in the fact that in this symbolical ac- 
tion of Christ we have a recognition of a principle that 
is also the basis of baptism. Says Meyer, in his Com - 
mentary upon Matthew, “this blessing is a justifica- 
tion of infant baptism.” The language of Jesus re- 
garding Zacchams contains the same conception of 
the family as a whole participating in salvation through 
its head: “This day is salvation come to this house 
(omp, “the family of this house,” Meyer), forasmuch 
as he also is a son of Abraham.” Similar also is his 
language in his directions to his disciples (Matt, x, 
12-15): “And if the house he worthy, let your peace 
come upon it” (comp. Lange, ad loc.). Tiiis peculiar 
theocratic and religious relationship of children, or of 
posterity in general, if this be assumed as the true 
sense, suggests doubtless Peter’s expression (Acts ii, 
39), “For the promise is unto you and to } r our children.” 
Again he says, in rehearsing the words of the angel to 
Cornelius (Acts xi, 14): “Who shall tell thee words 
whereby thou and all thy house shall be saved.” In 
the same way Paul and Silas say to the jailer : “ Be- 
lieve on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved, 
and thy house” (Acts xvi, 31). Later than this, in 
the time of Paul’s epistles, when the Church was more 
fully organized, most commentators are of opinion 
that this peculiar relationship of children to Christ 
and to the Church is contained in Paul’s language 
in his epistles. Thus in Eph. vi, 1, when he says, 
“ Children, obey your parents in the Lord,” as Alford 
says, “he regards both parents and children as in the 
Lord” — that is, as being within the sphere of that pe- 
culiar fellowship with Christ which this so frequent 
phrase signifies. This at least is certainly implied, 
while most commentators think that the reference here 
is really to baptized children, and that the apostle re- 
gards them as belonging to the Church. So Braune 
and Piddle in Lange, Hofmann, Stier, SchafF, and oth- 
ers. Meyer rejects any reference to baptism, but con- 
siders the passage to contain this peculiar relationship 
of Christian parents and their children: “The chil- 
dren of Christians, even without baptism, were i'tywi 
(see 1 Cor. vii, 14; Acts xvi, 15) through their vital 
fellowship with their Christian parents” (Com. fib. 
Eph."). In 1 Cor. vii, 14, this idea is very plainly ex- 
pressed. There Paul says that the children of parents 
of which only one is a believer are holy and not un- 
clean — that is, the3 r “ are not outside of the theocratic 
fellowship and divine covenant; they do not belong 
to the unlioh 7 ko cyiof” (Me3 T er). The3 r are «yioi, 
I10I3- — that is, not subjectively sanctified, but conse- 
crated, standing within the fellowship and covenant 
of the Christian IkhW, just as children under the old 
Jewish religion were within the fellowship and cov- 
enant of the divineh' constituted Jewish body. This 
results from the union which exists by birth and in 
the farnity life between the children and their Chris- 
tian parents. The3 T are thus included in the fellow- 
ship of the Church in a certain real sense, and that 
without ain r personal holiness or faith on their part. 
The manner in which the apostle uses this in his ar- 
gument shows that it was the established, univer- 
salh r acknowledged view among them at the time. 
It is, in fact, the conception and relation which existed 
under the Jewish econonn' continued in the Xew-Tcs- 
tarnent Church. While touching upon this passage, 
we ma\ r notice its value as evidence of the actual 
practice of infant baptism at the time. Mc3 T er, Kling, 
and some other modern German writers find in it ev- 
idence more or less strong against such practice in the 
apostolic Church. It is said by Me3'er that “if the 
baptism of children had been in existence, Paul would 
not have argued as he did, because then the dyiOTtjQ 
of the children of believers would have had another 
ground” — that is, baptism itself, instead of their descent 
and fellowship in the familv. But to this it is re- 
plied that it reverses the relation between the rite and 
the uyioTtjCj or holiness. The Jewish child was cir- 
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cumcised because be was holy, not to make him holy ; 
and if children were baptized at the time, it was be- 
cause they were holy, or consecrated by their birth in 
the believing family, not to make them holy; so that, 
even though children were baptized, their baptism 
would not be the ground of their holiness, and lienee 
would not be used by Paul in his argument. It may, 
indeed, be justly said, as does Kling in Lange, that 
“ had such a praetiee existed, it would be fair to pre- 
sume that the apostle would have alluded to it here. 
That he did not affords some reason for concluding 
that the rite did not exist.” But with a true view of 
the ground and purpose of the argument, the reason 
for sueli a conclusion becomes much weaker than 
might otherwise appear. In further proof of the prev- 
alence in the apostolic Chureh of the idea upon which 
infant baptism is based, it is evident from Acts xxi, 
21, that Jewish Christians in Paul’s time eircumcised 
their children, and probably also for some time after 
him. Paul in all probability did not oppose it; and 
the charge brought against him of teaching that they 
ought not to circumcise their children was “certainly 
false” (Meyer). 

It thus appears from the thought and language of 
the New Testament that the idea of the peculiar cov- 
enant relationship of children of believing parents, so 
prominent in the Old Testament from Abraham to 
Christ, passed into the conception of Christianity which 
Christ and the apostles have given us. The family 
was an organic unity ; the family, as a family, through 
its head came into the religious organization of the 
Jews as they stood in covenant with God; the chil- 
dren were members of it at birth, and participators, 
according to their capacity as they grew up, in the 
blessings of the covenant which God had made with 
them. The theocracy of the Old Testament corre- 
sponds in its religious ideas and life, and in its organ- 
ization and rites, with the Church in the N-w Testa- 
ment. The Chureh of Christ is essentially the ful- 
filment and continuation of the theocracy of the Old 
Testament. They are one and the same Church. 
This connection, continuation, and fulfilment are ex- 
pressed in the genealogies of the New Testament, in 
Christ’s language, as in the Sernrnn on the Mount, and 
in Paul’s writings, especially in the epistles to the 
Komaiis and Galatians, in which he insists on the ful- 
filment and continuance among believers in Christ of 
the Abrahamic covenant. Accordingly the family 
came, as a family could, into that form of the Chureh 
which succeeded under Christ, the Messiah. Former- 
13 1, the children were eireumeised as a sign and seal of 
this fact ; subsequentl} r , when baptism became the 
sign of entrance into the Chureh, and circumcision 
fell into disuse, the children would be baptized. This 
correspondence between cirenmeision and baptism is 
mentioned by Paul, Col. ii, 11, 12, in which passage, 
“buried with him in baptism” (ver. 12) is explana- 
tory of ‘We are eireumeised,” and of “the circum- 
cision of Christ” (ver. 11) (Me 3 r er). See Circum- 
cision", and the citations there made from Justin 
Mart 3 T r, evident^ alluding to this passage of Paul, 
and from Tertullian and others of the fathers, show- 
ing that this was their understanding of the New Tes- 
tament in regard to the relation of the two rites. 
Whether, therefore, in the instances of baptism record- 
ed in the New Testament, children were actually bap- 
tized or not, its language elearty contains the idea and 
principle from which the practice so coon originated, 
and upon which it is based in the evangelical ehurehes 
to-da}'. 

(5) We come now to consider the evidence in the 
New Testament of the aetual baptism of children, of 
the aetual performance of the rite , which is a sign and 
seal of the idea and fact. Excluding the baptisms b}' 
John the Baptist, we have eleven particular instances 
of baptism mentioned, nainel}”, of two individuals at 
different times: [1] the eunueh (Acts viii, 88); [2] 


Saul (Acts ix, 18); then households explieitty men- 
tioned : [3] L 3 r dia “ and her household” (Acts xvi, 15) ; 
[4] the jailer “and all his” (Acts xvi, 33); [5] “the 
household of Stephanas” (1 Cor. i, 16); the remaining 
instances are: [6] Crispus and Gaius (1 Cor. i, 14); 
[7] “many of the Corinthians” (Acts xviii, 8); [8] 
Cornelius and those with him (Aets x, 48) ; [9] “the} r 
that gladly received his word” (Aets ii, 41) on the 
da} 1, of Pentecost; [10] “both men and women” by 
Philip in Samaria (Aets viii, 12); [11] certain disci- 
ples who had been baptized “unto John’s baptism” 
(Acts xix, 5). In the first two instances there eould 
have been no children. In the next three the bap- 
tism of “a household” is explieith r mentioned, the 
phrase “all his” being s}'non 3 'mous with household. 
In the ease of Crispus, Paul sa}'s (1 Cor. i, 14) that he 
baptized him ; and in Acts xviii, 8, it is said that “he 
believed on the Lord with all his house.” We have 
in this instance the inclusion of the household or fam- 
\\y with its head in their belief, at least, and most 
probabty the} r were baptized as the household of Ste- 
phanas was. Of Cornelius it is said (Acts x, 2) that 
he was “one that feared God with all his house.” It 
is not probable that infant children were among the 
company gathered together to hear Peter speak, nor 
can we sa) r it is probable that on the occasion of the 
immediate baptism of those who “heard the word,” 
and upon whom “the Hoty Ghost fell,” that children 
were baptized. But this new religious relation of 
Cornelius would take his house with him, according 
to the universal conception, as it had done in his de- 
votion to Judaism; and as we have express men- 
tion of the baptism of households, as if it were a com- 
mon custom, it follows with great probabilit}' that if 
there were children in this family, the} r were baptized, 
and that it was an instance of “household baptism,” 
as assumed by Sehaff (Apost. Church , p. 571). Peter’s 
language on the day of Pentecost has alread 3 ’- been 
notieed in its bearing upon the idea connected with 
the rite. It has some force also as evidence of the 
aetual practice of infant baptism, from the fact of its 
being part of an exhortation “to repent and be bap- 
tized.” In the remaining two instances, of the bap- 
tism of “men and women” by Philip, and of the 
disciples of John the Baptist, there is no implication 
of the faith or baptism of a famity. We have then 
three instances certainl}’’, and most probably five, out 
of eleven instances of baptism in the New Testament, 
in whieh households or families were baptized. That 
qIkqq and 0 iieta and o£ avrov ttcivtiq include children 
in their general meaning there is no question. That 
there certain!}' were children in an}*- of these families 
cannot be asserted : it is only a probabilit}’’, but in the 
nature of the ease a very strong one, amounting al- 
most to certaint}'. And when we reflect that the men- 
tion of these households, with nothing to intimate that 
their baptism was strange or exceptional, implies the 
baptism of other households besides those mentioned, 
the question of Bengel expresses no more than the 
real strength of probability: “Who can believe that 
in so man) 1, families not one infant was found, and that 
the Jews, accustomed to circumcision, and Gentiles to 
the lustration of infants, should not have also brought 
them to baptism?” Conybeare and Ilowson sa 3 r , 
“We eannot but think it almost demonstratively 
proved that infant baptism was the praetiee of the 
apostles.” So Lange, Hodge, Sehaff, and others. 

(c) The presence of the idea or principle upon whieh 
infant baptism is grounded, we may sa}', is an indis- 
putable fact in the New Testament ; the evidence of 
the actual practice of infant baptism can onl 3 r be said 
to amount to a very strong probability or a moral cer- 
tainty. All Baptists assert that there is no ground for 
this probability. Some eminent historians and crities 
also, who are nevertheless p:edobaptist in principle, de- 
clare that the evidence is against the praetiee in apos- 
tolic times. Thus Neander (Plant, and Training , p. 
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IG2) says, “ It is in the highest degree probable that 
the practice of infant baptism was unknown at this pe- 
riod.” Meyer also remarks (Com. uber die Apostelgesch. 
p. 361) that there is no trace of infant baptism to be 
found in the New Testament. But it is to be noted 
that while these eminent scholars do not find sufficient 
evidence of the actual practice of the rite in the New 
Testament history, yet both affirm that the conception 
of the family there actually present was the idea from 
which it naturally grew, or which logically and his- 
torically justifies it. Neander, for example, in speak- 
ing of i Cor. vii, 14, says, “In the point of view here 
taken by Paul, we find (although it testifies against 
the existence at that time of infant baptism) the fun- 
damental idea from which the practice was afterwards 
developed, and by which it must be justified to agree 
with Paul’s sentiments : an intimation of the pre-em- 
inence belonging to children born in a Christian com- 
munity; of the consecration for the kingdom of God 
thereby granted them, and of an immediate sanctify- 
ing influence which would communicate itself to their 
earliest development” (Plant, and Train, p. 164). Sim- 
ilarly Kliug in Lange, Com. on Corinthians, and Meyer. 

We should observe that certain circumstances of 
the time would affect the practice itself, and the men- 
tion of it in historical records. Christianity being 
preached as a new faith, or as a renewal or revolution 
of an old faith, it must begin mainly with adults ; the 
work of spreading it would be missionary work, and 
baptism of adults would be most important and most 
numerous. It was characteristic of Christians to in- 
sist with emphasis upon a living, personal faith in 
their converts, in contrast to the formal, perverted faith 
in Abrahaniic descent among the Jews, and a formal, 
superstitions faith among the Gentiles. This makes 
it appear in most instances as if this personal adult 
faith were the indispensable condition of entering into 
the Church in any way, and of baptism. Again, Jew- 
ish Christians, as we have noticed, continued to cir- 
cumcise their children ; and although baptism and 
circumcision were regarded, as we have seen, as anal- 
ogous, and as having the same signification, yet there 
would naturally be some time before this would take 
full possession of the Jewish mind, and it would be 
some time also before baptism would entirely super- 
sede circumcision. Further, the idea in accordance with 
which children would be baptized was so thoroughly 
inwrought into Jewish thought, and passed so naturally 
into the thought of the New Testament, that we should 
not expect to find either the idea or the rite spoken 
of with that prominence and explicitness which would 
certainly have been the case had they been something 
new. 

2. Historical Testimony in the Post- Apostolic Church. 
— The first unquestionably explicit reference to infant 
baptism in Christian literature occurs in Tertullian’s 
Dz Baptismo , written about A.I). 202. That this at 
least is such a reference is universally allowed by 
Baptists themselves in opposing the practice. Earlier 
fathers, whose writings are quoted as testifying to 
infant baptism, are Justin Martyr and lrenseus; but it 
is disputed by opponents of pnedobaptism that the pas- 
sages quoted imply its existence. In the doubtful 
and scanty remains of other early writers, as the Epis- 
tle of Barnabas, the Shepherd of Hernias, the Epistle 
of Polycarp to the Philippians, the epistles of Ignatius 
and of Clement of Rome, there are no references to 
the baptism of children. This silence is looked upon 
by Baptists as evidence that the practice was un- 
known ; by Pccdobaptists as evidence that infant bap- 
tism was so generally accepted as not to have been 
disputed at the time. We present in what follows the 
passages from Justin Martyr, Irenaeus, and Tertullian. 

Justin Martyr (born about A.I). 100, died A.D. 16G), 
in his First Apology for the Christians , addressed to the 
emperor Antoninus Pius, written about A.I). 138, says, 
“ Many persons among us of both sexes, some sixty, 


some seventy years old, who were discipled to Christ 
from childhood (o V t/c iraiCmv ipa^ijrevBgcmv Tip 
XpiGTfp), continue uncorrupted.” ’E/c 7 raiOiov may 
mean from very early childhood ', or from infancy , as in 
Matt, ii, 16, “from two } 7 ears old and under.” The 
phrase “ were discipled” is the one used by Christ in 
connection with the word baptizing in the commission 
in Matt, xxviii, 19, the participle (3a7rri^ovTEQ ex- 
pressing the means b} 7 which they were made disciples 
(Meyer, Lange, Alford, Schaft’). If, as is most prob- 
able, baptism continued to be implied as the means of 
the paSprtvuv, then the persons spoken of must have 
been baptized as Trai'csc, perhaps as infants, and that 
too in the time of some of the apostles. Allusion has 
already been made to Justin Martyr’s association of 
circumcision and baptism. Writing at so short an in- 
terval after the apostles, his association of the two is 
strong evidence that they were regarded as correspond- 
ing in the apostolic Church, as indicated in Col. ii, 11, 
12, and evidence that baptism was performed upon 
children as circumcision had been. In his Dialogue 
v-ith Trypho the Jew , § 29, he says, “ What then is 
circumcision to me, who have a testimony from God? 
what is the use of that baptism to one that is baptized 
w'ith the Iloly Ghost?” Also § 43: “We have not 
received that circumcision which is according to the 
flesh, but a spiritual circumcision ; and we have re- 
ceived it by baptism.” In § 61 of his Apology , he ex- 
plains to the emperor “the manner in which we have 
consecrated ourselves to God.” This is an account 
of baptism, and apparently of adult baptism only. 
This would lead ns to think that infant baptism was 
not common, but the omission of allusion to it in the 
account does not give us reason to assert that it was 
not practiced. 

Irenaeus (about A.D. 125-190), a disciple of Poly- 
carp, who w r as a disciple of the apostle John, in his 
Adversus Hcereses , lib. ii, 22, 4, says: “Omnes enim 
venit per semet ipsum salvare ; omnes, inquam, qui 
per eum renascuntur in Deum , infantes, et parvulos, et 
pueros, et juvenes, et seniores” (For he came to save 
all by himself ; all, I say, who through him are born 
again unto God — infants, and little children, and boys, 
and old men). The testimony of lrenseus depends 
upon the meaning of renascuntur in Deum. Paedobap- 
tist writers affirm that he includes baptism in the 
meaning as a part of the means by which they are 
bom again; for not only with Irenaeus, but with Jus- 
tin Martyr and others of the fathers, baptism is con- 
nected w'ith regeneration as having some mystical, 
magical, or spiritual agency in effecting it. It is the 
beginning of baptismal regeneration, resulting from 
their interpretation of John iii, 5, “Except a man be 
born of w'ater and of the Spirit,” and Tit. iii, 5, “the 
washing of regeneration.” So inseparably associated 
with regeneration had baptism become, that the word 
regeneration almost ahvays included it. Regenera- 
tion had come to mean commonly that change w'hich 
takes place in and through baptism. In proof of bap- 
tism being alluded to in the passage quoted, reference 
is made to another, Adv. liar, iii, 17, 1: “ Et iterant 
potestatem regenerationis in Deum dans discipulis, di- 
ccbat iis, ‘Euntes docete omnes gentes, haptizantes 
eos in nomine Patris, et Filii, et Spiritus Saneti”’ 
(Giving them the power of regeneration to God, he 
said to them, Go and teach all nations, baptizing 
them, etc.). Again, iii, 18 : “ Baptismus tribuit rege- 
nerationein” (Baptism imparts regeneration). He used 
also the phrases “baptism of regeneration,” and “ bath 
of regeneration.” The conclusion seems to be well 
founded that Irenaeus in the phrase quoted refers to 
baptism in speaking of the regeneration of infauts. 
Neander admits no trace of infant baptism earlier than 
this father, and on this passage remarks, “ It is diffi- 
cult to conceive how the term regeneration can be 
employed in reference to this age (i. e. infancy), to de- 
note anything else than baptism.” The Baptist view 
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of this passage may be seen in the following extract 
from an article by the Rev. Irah Chase, D.D., in the 
Bibliotheca Sacra , November, 1849: “According to 
Irenaeus, Christ, in becoming incarnate, and thus as- 
suming his mediatorial work, brought the human fam- 
ilies into a new relation under himself, and placed 
them in a condition in which they can be saved. In 
this sense he is the Saviour of all. He became, so to 
speak, a second Adam, the regenerator of mankind. 
Through him they are regenerated unto God (‘per eum 
renascuntur in Deum’).” Comp, also the Christian 
Review, June, 1838. But, though this may have been 
a view of Irenaeus, the preponderance of critical opin- 
ion is very decidedly in favor of the view that this 
term in the passage in question, and generally, in- 
cludes baptism in its meaning. 

Tertullian (A.D. 1G0-240), in his Be Baptismo, has, 
as we have already mentioned, an unmistakable ref- 
erence to infant baptism as being practiced, which 
very few Baptist writers are disposed to dispute. This 
treatise was written A.D. 202. The reference is as 
follows, in c. 18: “Itaque pro cujusque personae con- 
ditione ac dispositione, etiarn aetate, cunctatio baptis- 
mi utilior est: prsecipue tamen circa parvulos. Quid 
enim necesse est, sponsores etiam periculo ingeri? 
quia et ipsi per mortalitatem destituere promissiones 
suas possunt et proventu malae indolis falli. Ait 
qnidem Dominus : Nolite illos prohibere ad me venire 
(Matt, xix, 14), veniant ergo, dum adolescunt, veniant 
dum discunt, dum, quo veniant, docentur ; fiant Chris- 
t In n i quum Christum nosse potuerint. Quid festinat 
innocens aetas ad remissionem peccatorum ?” (There- 
fore, according to every one’s condition and disposi- 
tion, and also their age, the delaying of baptism is 
more profitable, especially in the ease of little chil- 
dren. For what need is there that the godfathers 
should be brought into danger? because they may ei- 
ther fail of their promises by death, or they may be 
deceived by a child’s proving of a wicked disposition. 
Our Lord says, indeed, “Do not forbid them to come 
to me therefore let them come when they are grown 
up ; let them come when they understand, when they 
are instructed whither they are to come. Let them 
become Christians when they are able to know Christ. 
Why should their innocent age make haste to the for- 
giveness of sin ?) Tertullian thus advocates the delay 
of baptism in general, and in the case of little children 
especially. But he speaks of their baptism in such a 
way as to imply' that it was a common practice to 
baptize them as well as others. It is to be noted that 
he does not oppose the baptism of infants on the ground 
of its being an innovation, and not of apostolic origin, 
but on the ground of its not being profitable or expe- 
dient. If he could have spoken of it as an innovation, 
it is quite certain from the nature of the case, and 
from his frequent use of this argument in other mat- 
ters, that he would have done so. If it was a frequent 
practice at that time, it must have been practiced at 
least some time before, and must have been regarded 
as legitimately involved in apostolic teaching and tra- 
dition. 

From the time of Tertullian ’s Be Baptismo , refer- 
ences to the baptism of children are frequent and un- 
equivocal, establishing the fact that it was a recog- 
nised rite in the Church at the time, and was a com- 
mon though not universal practice. Origen (A.D. 
185-253) was himself baptized soon after his birth, and 
in his homily' on Luke xiv he makes this statement, 
“ Infants are baptized for the forgiveness of sins.” 
He also expressly' asserts that “the Church derived 
from the apostles a tradition to give baptism even to 
infants.” Tertullian’s opposition seems to have had 
but little influence. Cy'prian, a pupil of Tertullian, 
mentions and advocates infant baptism. The practice 
of it is also spoken of by' Ambrose, Chry'sostom, Greg- 
ory Nazianzen, Augustine, and others. From this 
time until the rise of a sect called the Petrobrusians 


in France, about A.D. 1130, it existed in the Church 
without question. This sect opposed infant baptism 
because infants, as they' said, were incapable of salva- 
tion. They maintained themselves, however, only' 
about thirty' years; and we hear of no body of men 
rejecting infant baptism until the rise of the German 
Antipaedobaptists, A.D. 1522. 

The basis pf infant baptism, when it appears in the 
age succeeding the apostles, seems not to have been 
so much the organic unity of the family', and the par- 
ticipation of children in the covenant relations with 
their parents, as the belief in the efficacy' of baptism 
to cleanse from sin and to insure the regeneration of 
the child. See Regeneration. 

II. Literature. — Richard Baxter, Plain Scripture 
Proof of Infants' 1 Chnrck Membership and Baptism 
(1656) ; Wall, History of Infant Baptism , with Gale's Re- 
Jlections and Wall's Beftnce, edited by Cotton (Oxford, 
183G and 1844, 4 vols.) ; Lange, Bie Kindertaufe (Jena, 
1824); Walch, Ilistoria Pccdobaptismi (ibid. 1739); 
Williams, A ntipcedobuptism Examined (1789, 2 vols.); 
Dr. Leonard Woods, HorZs (Boston, 1851), vol. iii; 
Wardlaw, Bissertation on Infant Baptism (London) ; 
J. W. F. Ilofling, Bas Sakrament der Taufe (Erlangen, 
184G, 2 vols.) ; W. Goode, Effects of Infant Baptism 
(1851) ; Edwin Hall, The Law of Bajrtism (Fresh. Pub. 
Com., Phila.); F. G. Hibbard, Christian EajAism , its 
Subjects, Mode, and Obliyation (New York, 1845) ; Rev. 
Philippe Wolfe, Baptism, the Covenant and the Family 
(Boston, 1862) ; Rev. Edward Williams, Practical Re- 
fections on Baptism (Charlottetown, P. E. Island, 
1863) ; Rev. I. Murray', Baptism , its Mode and Subjects 
(Cavendish, P. E. Island, 18G9); S. M. Merrill, Chris- 
tian Baptism, its Suljccts and Mode; H. Martensen, 
Bie christliche Taufe unddie baptisiische Fraye (I Iamb. 
1843) ; Dr. H. Bushncll, Christian Nurture (New York, 
1868); Rev. N. Doane, Infant Baptism briefy Consid- 
ered (ibid. 1875); Gray', Authority for Infant Baptism 
(Halifax, 1837) ; Rev. II. D. Wickham, Synopsis of the 
Boctrine of Baptism to the End <f the Fourth Century 
(Lond. 1850). On Origen on infant baptism, see Jour, 
of Sac. Lit. 1853 ; Christian Review (Dr. Chase), 1854 ; 
Amer. Presb. and Theol. Rev. 1865; Presb. Qu. and 
Princeton Rev. October, 1873; Suutheim Presb. Rev. 
1873 ; Amer. Presb. and Theol. Rev. 1867, p. 239, “ Ire- 
naeus and Infant Baptism.” 

Against raedobaptism : Gale, Reply to Wall (see 
above); Booth, Peedcbaptism Examined (Lond. 1829, 
3 vols.); Hinton, History of Baptism (Phila. 1849); 
Carson, Baptism in its Mode and Subjects (Lond. 1844 ; 
5th ed. Phila. 1857); Pengillv, Scripture Guide to 
Baptism (Phila. 1849) ; John Gill, Infant Baptism, a 
Part and Pillar of Popery (Phila. Amer. Bapt. Pub. 
Soc.) ; J. Torrey Smith, The New Testament and Histor- 
ical Arguments for Infant Baptism Examined (Phila. 
do.) ; The Covenant of Circumcision Considered in Rela- 
tion to Christian Baptism (ibid.); The Baptist Quar- 
terly, Jan. 1869 ; Bifficulties of Infant Baptism. 

See also the works cited by' Mnlcom, Theological In- 
dex, s. v. Infant Baptism. (W. R. P.) 

Faedobaptists, a name given to most denomina- 
tions of Christians who baptize children (w olg and 
/3rt7rn's(o), in distinction from the self-styled “ Baptists,” 
who baptize only' adults. See I\<edobaftism. 

Paedothysia (Gr. Trait;, 7raiSoc, a child, and &vota, 
a sacrifice') is a term used among the ancients to denote 
the sacrifice of children to the gods. See Sacrifice. 

Faelinck, Joseph, an eminent Belgian painter, 
was born at Oostaeker, near Ghent, in 178J. lie first 
studied under professor Verhaegen at the academy' in 
Ghent, lie next went to Paris, and entered the school 
of David. On his return to Ghent he contended for 
the prize offered by the academy', whicli he obtained 
for his Judgment of Paris, and he was appointed pro- 
fessor of design in that institution. He shortly' after- 
wards resigned his professorship and went to Pome, 
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where he remained eight years, diligently studying the 
antique and the works of the great masters. lie there 
distinguished himself by painting a large picture repre- 
senting the embellishments of Iiome by Augustus. On 
his return to his own country he executed many works 
for the churches and public edifices, as well as for indi- 
viduals, which justly rank him among the most eminent 
of the modern Belgian painters. Among .his most es- 
teemed works on sacred subjects are, The Finding of the 
Cross, in the church of St. Michael at Ghent : — The Ad- 
oration of the Shepherds, in the convent of La Trappe 
near Antwerp: — The Flight into Fggpt, at Malines: — 
The Departure of Tobit, at Opbraekcl : — The Return of 
Tobit, from Maria Oudenhoven : — The Assumption of the 
Virgin, at Muvsen : — The Disciples at Emmaus, at Ev- 
ergiiem : — The Calvaiy, at Oostacker, etc. These works j 
are designed in a grand and elevated style, and display 
a profound knowledge of art. lie is accused of over- 
fondness of academic display, but this blemish is more 
apparent in his profane subjects, although those of a 
sacred character are not entirely free from it. See 
Spooner, Biog. Hist, of the Fine Arts, ii, G41. 

Pasnula. See Plan eta. 

Pasonia, the healing goddess, a surname of Athene , 
under which she was worshipped at Athens. See Mi- 
nerva. 

Paez, Gaspar, a Spanish missionary, was born at 
Covilha, Andalusia, in 1582. lie early became a mem- 
ber of the Society of Jesus, and was sent as a missionary 
first to Goa, then to Abyssinia (in 1628). After the 
death of the king, Melek-Seghed, in 1632, his son Facili- 
das, annoyed by troubles caused by the alleged unrea- 
sonableness of the missionaries, ordered Paez to leave 
his states. Paez thought he could elude the decree, 
and concealed himself for some time, but was discovered 
and put to death, April 25, 1635. Some of his letters 
were published in the Litterce Annuce (1624— 1626). See 
Sotwel, Bibl. Soc. Jesu.; Geddes, Church Hist, of Ethi- 
opia. — Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Generale, s. v. 

Paez, Pedro, another Spanish missionary, was born 
at Olmedo, a town in New Castile, in 1564. Having 
completed his studies at the college of the Jesuitical 
order, which he had joined while yet a youth, he was 
appointed to the mission at Goa. He sailed for that 
port in 1587. At that time the numerous Portuguese 
who had resided in Abyssinia since the invasion of 
Christoval de Gama, being without a patriarch or spir- 
itual director of any sort, sent to Goa for some priests, 
when Paez and another Jesuit, named Antonio Mont- 
serrat, were despatched by the governor. The two 
missionaries sailed from Goa in 1588; they touched at 
Dili, where they made some stay, disguised as Arme- 
nians. They then sailed for Muscat on April 5, 1588. 
From thence they made for the port of Zeila in Abys- 
sinia; but on their passage thither they were boarded 
by an Arab pirate, in sight of I)ofar (Feb. 14, 1589), and 
carried in irons to the capital of the king of Shael (Xaer 
in the Portuguese writers). They were at first kindly 
treated by this sovereign ; but he himself being a trib- 
utary to the Turkish pasha of Yemen, and bound bv 
treaty to send him all the Portuguese who might fall 
into his hands, Paez and his companion were sent to 
Sarnia, the capital of Yemen and the court of the pasha, 
where they passed seven years in the most dreadful cap- 
tivity. At last released by the intercession of the vice- 
roy of India, who obtained their liberty upon the pay- 
ment of a thousand crowns ransom for each, the two 
missionaries returned to Goa in 1596. The ardor of 
Paez seems not to have been damped by his past suf- 
ferings; on the contrary, after spending several years 
at Diu and Camboya, he embarked a second time for 
Abyssinia, and landed at Masawa in April, 1603. II is 
first object was to learn one of the most extensively used 
native dialects, the Gheez, in which he soon acquired 
such a proficiency as to be enabled to translate into it 
the compendium of the Christian doctrine written by 


Marcos George, and to instruet some native children in 
the dialogues which that work contains. In 1604 Za- 
Denghel, the reigning monarch of Abyssinia, hearing of 
the attainments of Paez and the proficiency of his pu- 
pils, ordered him to appear at his court with two of 
them, that he might judge for himself. Paez was kind- 
ly received by the king, who conferred upon him all 
sorts of honors and distinctions. On the following day 
a thesis was maintained in his royal presence, when 
Paez’s pupils answered every point that was put to 
them by their opponents; the mass was next celebrated 
in conformity with the Romish ritual ; after which Paez 
preached a sermon in Gheez, which so pleased the king 
that he gave himself a convert to Christianity, and wrote 
to the pope and to king Philip HI, of Spain, praying them 
to send more missionaries, that all the people might speed- 
ily be brought to accept Christianity. No sooner was 
this royal wish made public than the Abyssinian priests, 
dreading the ascendency which Paez and his adherents 
had gained at court, excited a rebellion. The king 
was killed in battle October, 1604, but his successor So- 
cinos, otherwise called Melek-Seghed, was even more 
favorable to the Christian cause. Soon after his acces- 
sion to the throne he summoned to his presence Paez, 
who celebrated mass and preached before all his court, 
assembled for the purpose. The king was so much 
pleased with Paez that he gave him, besides a large 
piece of ground at Georgia, on a rocky peninsula on the 
south side of the lake Dembea, to build a monastery for 
his order, land and material to build a palace for him- 
self. Thereupon, without the assistance of any Euro- 
pean, but with the mere help of the natives working 
under his orders, Paez constructed a building which was 
the astonishment of those who beheld it. A spring-lock 
which he fixed upon one of the doors saved the king's 
life when an attempt was afterwards made to assassi- 
nate him. Paez lived in great intimacy with Socinos, 
whom he accompanied in all his military expeditions. 
It was on one of these occasions that he visited Nag- 
nina, a town three days’ march from the sources of the 
Nile, and surveyed the neighboring country — a fact 
which Bruce endeavored to discredit, for the purpose of 
appropriating to himself the glory of being the first 
European who visited the source of the Abarvi. then 
reputed to be the main branch of the Nile. Pedro 
Paez died in the beginning of May, 1612, just as his 
missionary labors were crowned with success, having 
persuaded the king to receive the general confession 
and repudiate all his wives but one. The Roman Cath- 
olic faith, thus introduced into Abyssinia, did not long 
remain the religion of the state. After the death of 
Socinos (1632), his successor, Facilidas, persecuted the 
Jesuits and re-established the old creed, which was 
Christianity, though in a corrupt form. Besides the 
translation of the catechism written by Marcos George, 
and other tracts, into the native dialect of Abyssinia, 
Nicolas Antonio (Bib. Xor. ii, 225) attributes to Paez a 
treatise De A byssinorum Erroribus , a general history of 
Ethiopia, which was supposed to exist in manuscript 
at Rome, and several letters which have been publish- 
ed in the collection entitled Litterce Annuce. Sec 
IHstoria da Ethiopa a alta, by Manoel de Almeida, 
MS., in the British Museum, No. 9861, fol. 195 ; Ludolf, 
IHstoria sEthiopica ; Bruce, Travels; Salt, Abyssinia . — 
English Cyclop, s. v. 

Faganalia is the name of an annual Roman fes- 
tival, celebrated by the inhabitants of each of the pagi 
or districts into which the country was divided from 
the time of Numa. 

Paganelli, Niccolo, an Italian painter, was born 
at Faenza in 1538, and died in 1620. It is not known 
under whom he studied, but, according to Oretti, he 
was an excellent artist of the Roman school. Lanzi 
says that some attribute to him a fine picture of St. 
Martino in the cathedral, supposed to be the work of 
Luca Longhi, and that his genuine works are recog- 
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nised by the initials N. X. P. See Spooner, Biog. 
Hist, of the Fine Arts, ii, G41. 

Fagani, Gregorio, an Italian painter, was the 
son of Francesco Pagani, and was born at Florence in 
1558. lie first studied under Santo di Titi, and after- 
wards with Lodovico Cardi, called Cigoli, whose style 
he adopted. Lanzi says he was praised by strangers 
as a second Cigoli, and that he was much employed 
by them ; hence there are only a few of his pictures at 
Florence. His most celebrated work, the Finding of 
the Cross, in the Carmine, which has been engraved, 
was destroyed with that edifice by fire. He painted 
a few frescos, all of which have perished, except one 
in the cloister of Sta. Maria Novella, commended by 
Lanzi, though injured by time. He died in 1G05. See 
Spooner, Biog. Ilist. of the Fine Arts , ii, G41. 

Fagani, Vincenzio, an Italian painter, was a 
native of Monte-Rubbiano, in Picenum,of whom there 
are notices from 1529 to 1553. Colucci, in his Me- 
morie de Monte-Rubbiano, says he was a scholar of 
Raphael. He executed many works for the churches 
in the Roman terrikny, particularly in his native 
place, at Fallerone, and at Sarnano. One of his most 
beautiful works is the Assumption of the Virgin , in the 
collegiate church at Monte-Rubbiano, designed and ex- 
ecuted entirely in the manner of Raphael. The Padre 
Civalli highly extols two of his works in the church 
of his order at Sarnano. In 1553 he was employed to 
paint the altar-piece of the Capella degli Oddi, in the 
church of the Conventnalists at Perugia, which is 
highly commended. In consequence probably of his 
secluded life, little is known of this artist except his 
works, which are of a high character. Lanzi and others 
doubt whether he was really a scholar of Raphael, but 
rather think he formed his style by contemplating his 
works. See Spooner, Biog. Hist of the Fine Arts , ii, 
G42. 

Paganism, a term synonymous witli heathenism 
and polytheism (q. v.), is used to denote the non-Biblieal 
religions of the world — that is to say, all those religious 
notions not called out by the revealed Scriptures. Hence 
the whole human race may be said to be divided into 
Jews , Mohammedans , Christians , and Pagans. 

The word paganism comes from the Latin word pagus, 
a country district, a canton, the adjective from which, 
j)aganus, denoted pertaining to such a pagus ; then not 
a soldier; then boorish, or unlearned ; and, finally, among 
the Christian writers, one not a Christian, Jew, or Moham- 
medan. Its application in the last sense, which it now 
continues to hold, is thus accounted for: When Chris- 
tianity gradually became the religion alike of the Ro- 
man empire and of the conquerors who embraced its 
civilization, those who obstinately clung to the old idol- 
atry were called, both in Latin and in the Teutonic 
speech, by names which in themselves expressed, not 
error in religion, but inferiority of social state: the 
worshipper of Jupiter or of Woden was called in Latin 
mouths a pagan, in Teutonic mouths a heathen. The 
two names well set forth the two distinct standards of 
civilization which were held by those who spoke the 
two languages. The jiaganus was the man of the coun- 
try, as opposed to the man of the city. The Gospel was 
first preached in the towns, and the towns became Chris- 
tian, while the open country around them still adhered to 
the old gods. Hence the name of the pagan, the rustic, 
the man who stood outside the higher social life of the 
city, came to mean the men who stood outside the pale 
of the purer faith of the Church. In the England of the 
Gth century, and in the Eastern Germany of the 8th, no 
such distinction, however, could be drawn. If all who 
dwelt within the walls of a city had remained without 
the pale of the Church, the Church would have had few 
votaries indeed among the independent Teutons. In 
their ideas the opposition between the higher and the 
lower stage was not the opposition between the man of 
the city and the man of the country; it was the opposi- 


tion between the man of the occupied and cultivated 
land and the wild man of the wilderness. The cities, 
where there were any, and the villages and settled land 
generally, became Christian, while the rude men of the 
heath still served Woden and Thunder. The worship- 
pers of Woden and Thunder were therefore called hea- 
thens. Pagan and heathen , then, alike mark the mis- 
believer as belonging to a lower social stage than the 
Christian. But the standard of social superiority which 
is assumed differs in the two cases. The one is the 
standard of a people w ith whom the city is the centre 
of the whole social life ; and the other is the standard 
of a people among whom the city, if it was to be found 
at all, was simply the incidental dwelling-place of a part 
of the nation which w'as in no way privileged over those 
who dwelt beyond its bounds (comp. Gibbon, Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire, ch. xxi ; Freeman, Hist, 
of the Norman Conquest, iv, 415). 

The relation of the Christian Church to the vari- 
ous forms of paganism, or, better, polytheism, which 
it has sought to supplant, and continues seeking to 
supplant, is a subject of great importance to the stu- 
dent of ecclesiastical history. But we have not suffi- 
cient room to enter here into a detailed account of pa- 
ganism. We must content ourselves with saying that 
the principal pagan religions of the world are briefly 
defined as follow-s : Those of Japan, Buddhism and Sinto- 
ism ; of China, Buddhism and Confucianism ; of Tar- 
tary, Lamaism ; of India, Brahminism, Buddhism, Thug- 
gism, and the religion of the Parsees ; of Persia, Moham- 
medanism and the Zoroastrian religion ; of Africa, Fe- 
ticliism ; of Polynesia, image-W'orship and hero-worship ; 
of the ancient aborigines of Lapland, Greenland, and 
North America, a peculiar combination of spirit and fe- 
tich w'orsli ip, described under the article Indians. For 
an account of these various forms of paganism, see the 
articles treating of the different countries mentioned, 
and of the various religious systems mentioned in that 
connection. 

The entire pagan population of the w r orld is estimated 
in Johnson’s Family Atlas at 7GG, 342,000, distributed 
as follows: 


America 3,S99,nno 

Asia GG«, 251,000 

Africa 94,972,000 

Australasia aud Polynesia 1,220,000 


700,342,000 

Against this there is an estimated Christian population, 
including Protestant, Roman Catholic, and Greek com- 
munions, of 3G9,9G9, 000; a Mohammedan population of 
100,823,000; and a Jewish population of G.000,000. 

In this place we confine ourselves to that form of 
paganism w-itli which Christianity- came in contact im- 
mediately after its organization and propagation, i. e. 
the paganism of the Roman empire, and those pow-ers 
organized and controlled by institutions of a like stand- 
ard of civilization. For the paganism of the remaining 
world, in its relation to Christianity, see Fetichism; 
Polytheism. 

I. Pagan Theology. — The theology of these pagans, 
according to their ow n writers, e. g. Socvola and Varro, 
was of three forms. The first of these may w-ell be call- 
ed fabulous, as treating of the theology and genealogy 
of their deities, in which they say such things as are un- 
worthy of deity ; ascribing to them thefts, murders, adul- 
teries, and all manner of crimes; and therefore this kind 
of theology is condemned by the wiser sort of heathens 
as nugatory and scandalous. The w-riters of this sort of 
theology were Sanchoniatho, the Phoenician ; and among 
the Greeks, Orpheus, Hesiod, Pherecydes, etc. The second 
sort, called physic, or natural, w T as studied and taught by 
the philosophers, who, rejecting the multiplicity of gods 
introduced by the poets, brought their theology to a 
more natural and rational form, and supposed that there 
w r as but one supreme god, which they commonly made to 
be the sun — at least this was an emblem of him — but at 
too great a distance to mind the affairs of the world : they 
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therefore devised certain daemons, which they consid- 
ered as mediators between the supreme god and man; 
and the doctrine of these diumons, to which the apostle 
is thought to allude in 1 Tim. iv, 1, was what the phi- 
losophers had a concern with. They treated of their 
nature, office, and regard to men , as did Thales, Py- 
thagoras, Plato, and the Stoics. The third form, called 
politic, or civil, was instituted by legislators, statesmen, 
and politicians — such as, first among the Romans, Nuraa 
Pompilius: it chiefly respected their gods, temples, altars, 
sacrifices, and rites of worship, and was properly an 
idolatry, the care of which belonged to the priests, and 
this was enjoined upon the common people, to keep them 
in obedience to the civil state. Thus things continued 
in the Gentile world until the light of the Gospel was 
sent among them. The times before were times of igno- 
rance, as the apostle calls them : men were ignorant of 
the true God, and of the worship of him; and of the 
Messiah, and salvation by him. Their state is truly 
described (Eph. ii, 12) that they were then “without 
Christ; aliens from the commonwealth of Israel; stran- 
gers from the covenants of promise ; having no hope, and 
without God in the world ;” and, consequently, their 
theology was insufficient for their salvation. 

H. Paganism combated by Christianity. — The con- 
test between Christianity and paganism, so far as the 
circumstances of it are known, was almost as much 
a contest between the civil authorities of the Roman 
empire and the religion, as between Christianity and 
the old religions of the civilized world. Of all that 
took place with respect to conflicts between the new 
and old religions in countries adjoining the Roman em- 
pire, such as the Parthian empire in the West and the 
Germanic nations in the North, we know next to noth- 
ing. But within the bounds of the Roman empire itself 
Christianity was a standing enemy of many existing in- 
stitutions in every country, and these institutions being 
upheld by the state, Christians came to be looked upon, 
in respect to their religion, as national enemies wherever 
they existed. It was part of the policy of the Roman 
empire, as is well known, to tolerate all national relig- 
ions within the boundaries of the nations which pro- 
fessed them, but this toleration was suspended when 
these religions began to exercise a proselyting influence 
beyond their national boundaries. Now it was an es- 
sential characteristic of Christianity that it was a prose- 
lyting religion. Its teachers acted under the especial 
commission, “ Go ye into all the world, and make disci- 
ples of every creature,” and no other religion ever showed 
such an aggressive nature. Thus Christianity was, in 
limine , a foe to the existing religious institutions of the 
world, as they were looked at from a statesman’s point 
of view. But, more than this, Christianity refused to 
become a peaeeable member of any eeleetic system. 
The scepticism of the academies was superseded during 
the early spread of Christianity by an eclecticism origi- 
nating with Ammonius Saecas and hisdiseiples, the Neo- 
Platonists. This system became extremely fashionable 
among the intellectual classes in the more learned re- 
gions of the Roman empire. It was an attempt, a last 
attempt, of heathenism to work itself into an alliance 
with a foe of whom an inner conviction seemed to say 
that he would in the end prove too strong for it. But 
Christianity would not come to terms. It would not 
even consent to the drawing up of preliminaries for a 
treaty of peace. The words of its Master were con- 
tinually illustrated by all Christian missionaries, “1 
came not to send peace, but a sword.” Christianity 
sought not toleration, not compromise, but universal 
supremacy. Thus, theoretically at least, the contest 
between Christianity and paganism was a war which 
could only end by the extermination of one or the other, 
and the process of resistance to extermination on the 
part of paganism was that which constituted the sub- 
stance of the struggle between it and Christianity. 
But, apart from this general antagonism between the 
two religious systems, there was a special institution of 


the empire, its official religion, with which Christians 
came into fatal conflict almost by accident. This official 
religion had more of the rising eclecticism in it than of 
the old decaying polytheism, but it was little concerned 
with moral or theological principles, its one prominent 
requirement being the recognition of the emperor as an 
object of worship. The sacrifice of a few grains of in- 
cense to him was the test of religious obedience. To 
frequent the temples, to offer sacrifices to the gods, to 
take part in the mysteries, might be parts of religious 
practice, and every one was at liberty to adopt them as 
he pleased. But public piety, that which established 
a citizen as, qua religion, a good citizen, was the relig- 
ious veneration of the emperor, neither more nor less. 
Thus the religion of Christians when tried by this test 
was necessarily open to misconstruction. To burn in- 
cense to the emperor was idolatry; not to burn it seemed 
to be disloyalty and rebellion. 'They who would gladly 
have taken an oath of allegiance, if it had been offered to 
them simply as such, refused with an unyielding firmness 
to do so when it was presented to them under the form 
of an idolatrous rite. It seems strange that the astute 
statesmanship of the empire did not devise some means 
by which men so really loyal to it as were the early 
Christians might be permitted to live in peace; but 
perhaps the explanation is to be found in the fact that 
the kingship and kingdom of Christ were ideas which 
entered largely into their religious teaching, and formed 
a prominent idea in the popular theory of the multi- 
tude. Such an idea would look like rebellious rivalry to 
the mind of a Roman statesman — one who would never 
be able, to appreciate the force of such words as “My 
kingdom is not of this world” — and thus his only anti- 
dote to that worship of Christ which recognised him as 
the king of the Christians, though an invisible one, 
would be a repudiation of him by adoption of the visible 
emperor as their numen. If the novel custom of deify- 
ing the living emperor had not been invented, the Chris- 
tians could have declared their allegiance to him with- 
out any hesitation, as is shown by the Apologies ; and in 
such a ease it is not improbable that they might, so far 
as public authority was concerned, have been tolerated 
in their religion, provided its proselyting principles had 
not caused any disturbance of public order. 

111. Popular Paganism and Christianity. — At the 
same time that Christianity was thus opposed to the 
state religion of the empire, it was also in a position 
of strongly aggressive opposition to the popular relig- 
ion of every country within its boundaries, that of the 
Jews alone being, and that only for a short time, an 
exception. Whether the popular religion was polythe- 
ism or some of the many varieties of fetiehism, it was 
certain to be denounced as false by Christian teachers, 
and as so entirely false that nothing would satisfy 
Christianity except the entire abolition of what was 
denounced. Thus Christians arrayed against them- 
selves a large class in those whose personal interest it 
was that the old religion should be maintained, and in 
the bulk of the ignorant among the people at large, 
whom stolid habits and unreasoning prejudice would 
enlist against innovators to whom no religion seemed sa- 
cred. Such a position of antagonism to the old relig- 
ions was as essential to Christianity as uncompromising 
opposition to Baal was essential to Elijah; and even 
when Christians were not aggressive by positive oppo- 
sition, their negative opposition was necessarily con- 
spicuous. For the rites of polytheism were not con- 
fined to the temples; they pervaded all the customs of 
social and public life. Christians were prevented from 
attending the public games by the association of idola- 
trous rites with them— “ the many images, the long line 
of statues, the chariots of all sorts, the thrones, the 
crowns, the dresses” — by the preceding sacrifices and the 
procession. “ It may be grand or mean,” says Tertul- 
lian ; “no matter, any circus performance is offensive to 
God. Though there be few images to grace it, there is 
idolatry in one ; though there be no more than a single 
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sacred car, it is a chariot of Jupiter; and anything 
whatever of idolatry, whether meanly arrayed or mod- 
estly rich and gorgeous, taints it in its origin” {De 
Spectae. c. vii). The theatres were equally forbid- 
den, for “ its services of voice and song and lute and 
pipe belong to Apollos and Muses, and Minervas and 
Mercuries, . . . and the arts are consecrated to the honor 
of the beings who dwell in the names of their founders” 
{ibid. c. x). Even in the intercourse of private life, the 
Lares and Penates of the hall, the libations of the din- 
ner-table, the very phraseology with which ordinary 
conversation was largely decorated, all partook of the 
nature of idolatry (Tertullian, De Idol. c. xv, xvii, xxi, 
xxii), and the necessities of their anti-idolatrous princi- 
ples thus secluded Christians from the social assemblies 
of their heathen acquaintance, and made them in many 
respects a separate community. Above all, Christianity 
was the deadly foe of a widespread immorality, the ex- 
tent of which is almost inconceivable. Polytheism was 
always a religion of mere ceremony, unassociated, as a 
religion, with any moral law. Hence the most religious 
man in the sense of polytheism might be a shameless 
profligate, emulating the gods to whom he sacrificed in 
their reputed licentiousness, and guilty (as was Socra- 
tes) of crimes against which even nature revolts (id. 
Apol. c. xlvi). Vices of this class were terribly com- 
mon among the Romans of early imperial times, and 
are exposed with scornful indignation bx f Tertullian in 
his A pology. Something of the extent to which profli- 
gacy was carried may also be seen by his denunciation 
of infanticide, in one bold sentence of which he says: 
“How many, think yon, of those crowding around and 
gaping for Christian blood ; how many even of your 
rulers, notable for their justice to you and for their se- 
vere measures against us, may I charge in their own 
consciences with the sin of putting their offspring to 
death?” {ibid. c. ix). Against the class of crimes thus 
indicated, Christianity protested by word and example, 
Tertullian fearlessly declaring in respect to the latter 
that Christians were conspicuous for “a persevering 
and steadfast chastity.” Popular habits and customs 
being thus so contrary to the spirit of Christianity, it 
could not fail that a very strong opposition must have 
been offered to its progress; and although vast mul- 
titudes were quickly gathered to the standard of the 
Cross, there was still a large and influential mass of 
the population in every country of the empire who 
looked upon it as the sign of an institution which sought 
the abolition of their cherished customs and habits, 
which made its disciples bad citizens and bad neigh- 
bors, and which was therefore to be hated and, if possi- 
ble, extinguished, 

IV. Pagan Philosophy and Christianity. — Apart from 
the ruling powers of the empire, and from those classes 
which formed the bulk of the nations composing it, 
there was also a considerable class of highly educated 
men, especially in Rome and Alexandria, on whom old- 
fashioned polytheism had no hold, but who yet set 
themselves against Christianity. Among such were 
the Epicurean Celsus, who wrote a comprehensive work, 
The Word of Truth (now known only by Origen’s refu- 
tation of it), against the new faith ; the cynic Crescens 
— <f)i\o\p6(f) oc Kai tyiXotzopTroQ — the boasting braggadocio 
of Justin Martyr’s Apology (Just. Mart. Apol. ii, 3; 
Euseb. iv, 5); Trypho the Jew, against whom the same 
apologist wrote an important work, his Dialogue with 
Trypho ; and Lucian the satirist, who opposed Chris- 
tianity as a superstition unworthy of intellectual men 
(Lucian, De Morte Peregrin, c. xi-xvi). Indeed, the 
contemptuous manner in which grave writers like Pliny, 
Tacitus, and Suetonius mention the new faith seems to 
show that the literary class in general was opposed to 
it, and did not even think it worth while to make any 
effective inquiry in regard to its principles. That they 
gradually learned to feel more respect for it is shown by 
the rise of the eclectic school of the Neo-Platonists; but 
even among these there were bitter opponents of Chris- 
VII.— L L 


feianity, though there were indeed others who theoreti- 
cally adopted a large portion of its principles. See Ec- 
lecticism ; Neo-Platonism. 

V. Persecutions of Christians by Pagans, — The broad- 
est and most evident form of the struggle for life and 
supremacy between paganism and Christianity was that 
of the continuous attempt of the former to suppress the 
latter by force. In this the state and the populace 
co-operatcd, and there is no reason to think that the 
intellectual classes and philosophers held aloof. The 
first approach to a general persecution was that begun 
at Rome under Nero (Tertull. Apol. c. v). St. Paul's 
account of his own sufferings (2 Cor. vi, 23-27), his ref- 
erence to the amphitheatre at Ephesus (1 Cor. xv, 32), 
to actual persecution of Christians (1 Cor. iv, 9, and 
perhaps in Heb. xi, 35-38), to the position of the apostles 
as the “ offscouring of the earth,” to the “ much tribula- 
tion” through which the faithful entered into rest, to 
his deliverance “out of the mouth of the lion,” all seem 
to show that the struggle between paganism and Chris- 
tianity had begun even in apostolic times. But it is 
probable that persecution then was of a local kind, aris- 
ing out of charges made by Jews against Christians, for 
whom they entertained a deadly hatred. Suetonius 
mentions, indeed, that the Jews were driven out of 
Rome by Claudius on account of an insurrection raised 
by one “Chrestus,” probably one of the many false 
Christs that rose up at this period, and Christians who 
were not dews may have been expelled with them, though 
anything like a Christian insurrection (as the historian's 
words are sometimes interpreted) was so alien to the spirit 
of the early Christians as to be beyond probability. Af- 
ter the great fire of Rome in the year G4, Nero, however 
(who is said by Dion and Suetonius to have been him- 
self the incendiary), accused the Christians of causing 
it, and brought upon them a terrible stream of indigna- 
tion from the excited Romans. Tacitus wrote his an- 
nals about thirty years after that, and he describes 
their sufferings in a few graphic words. Nero invited 
the citizens to a festival in the imperial gardens (now 
the Vatican), and the chief spectacle which he then of- 
fered them was the martyrdom of their hated neigh- 
bors. Some were sewn in the skins of wild beasts, and 
torn to pieces by dogs; some crucified: some burned to 
death; some smeared over with inflammable substances, 
and used as torches or bonfires to light up the gardens 
after dark. This persecution lasted for four years, and 
there can be no doubt that it was carried on in other 
cities as well as at Rome. During the course of it the 
apostle Peter was one of those who were crucified in the 
gardens of Nero, and Paul was beheaded a short distance 
out of Rome. How many others went to make up the 
grand vanguard of the army of martyrs it is impossible 
to say, but the words of the heathen historian point to 
a great multitude rather than to a merely considerable 
number. It is usual to reckon ten periods of persecution, 
at intervals, spreading over the latter half of the 1st, 
the 2d, the 3d, and the 4th centuries. But this enumer- 
ation is arbitrary, and cannot be supported by historical 
evidence. During the whole of that time there was 
persecution going on in some part of the empire, al- 
though emperors like Hadrian, Vespasian, Titus, Nerva, 
and Trajan (Tertull. Apol. c. v) were unlikely to give 
it any encouragement. Yet Pliny’s famous letter to 
Trajan (Plinii Epp. x, 96) show’s that it was difficult to 
save Christians from the popular cry for their extermi- 
nation, and the martyrdom of St. Cyprian is another 
illustration of the same fact. The last anti most ter- 
rible of the general persecutions was that which im- 
mediately preceded the accession of Constantine, when 
it seemed as if Diocletian had nearly accomplished his 
object of destroying the very name of Christian. It is 
not the purpose of this article, however, to go into any 
details respecting these periods of persecution, and the 
subject may be dismissed with the following table, 
which represents the conclusions that may be arrived 
at from the examination of historical data: 
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A.D. CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE OF FAGAN PERSECUTIONS. 

G4-6S Under Nero: Martyrdom of St. Peter and St. 

Paul (Tertnll. Alidl. v; Euseb. Hist. Heel, ii, 25). 

95-9G Under Domitian : Banishment of St. John (Eu- 
seb. Hist. Heel, iii, 17-1S). 

104-117 Under Trajan : Martyrdom of St. Ignatius (Eu- 
| seb. Hist. Heel, iii, BO). 

1G1-1S0 Under Marcus Aurelius: Martyrdom of St. Poly- 
carp and the martyrs of Lyons (Euseb. Hist. 
Heel, iv, 15 ; v, 1). 

200-211 Under Severus : Martyrdom of St. Perpetua and 
others in Africa (Euseb. Hist. Heel, vi, 1, 4, 5). 
250-253 Under Decius: Martyrdom of St. Fabian (Eu- 
seb. Hist. Heel, vi, 41-42). 

257-200 | Under Valerian: Martyrdom of St. Cyprian (Eu- 
1 seb. Hist. Heel, vii, 10, 11, 12). 

303-313 Under Diocletian, Galerius, and Maxim ian : 

Martyrdom of St. Alban (Euseb. Hist. Keel. 
viii, 1-17 ; ix, 1-11; Bede, Hist. Keel, i, 6, 7). 

VI. The Decline of Paganism . — The long and bitter 
struggle between the paganism and the Christianity of 
the Roman empire came to a close with Constantine’s 
victory over Maxentius. As early as A.D. 31 1 Galeri- 
us had been terrified by a shocking and mortal disease 
to issue a decree, in which he, with the emperors Con- 
stantine and Licinius, directed that persecution should 
cease, that churches should be rebuilt, and that the Chris- 
tians should be allowed to worship in peace (Eusebius, 
Hist. Keel, viii, 17). But the execution of this decree was 
much hindered by Maximin and Maxentius, and it 
was only on their defeat by Licinius and Constantine 
that a real toleration began. After that event (A.D. 
313) the emperors immediately published the famous 
Edict of Milan (Eusebius, Hist. Keel, x, 5; Lactantius, 
De Mart. Persecut. xlviii), in which the previous decree 
was rigidly enforced and all persecutions entirely sup- 
pressed. In the year 321 a severe blow was given to 
expiring paganism by an edict in which the emperor 
established the Lord’s-day as a public festival, and a 
day of abstinence from labor. When Constantine be- 
came sole emperor, in A.D. 324, he issued one in a still 
more decided tone, in which he exhorted all his subjects 
throughout the empire to forsake paganism and wor- 
ship Christ only; and from that time he and his suc- 
cessors ruled the empire as Christian emperors. Before 
the end of the 4th century paganism had become so 
much weakened and the Christian population so de- 
cidedly predominant that the emperors were able to 
take measures towards its final suppression. Theodosius 
(A.D. 381) forbade apostasy to paganism and suppressed 
its sacrifices, though still tolerating its minor rites {Cod. 
Theodos. xvi, 7), the Western emperors, Gratian and 
Valentinian, following his example. When Theodosius 
became sole emperor (A.D. 31)2), lie forbade all kinds of 
idolatry under severe penalties {ibid. 10, 12). The last 
traces of paganism died out in the Eastern empire in 
the first quarter of the 5th century (ibid. 10, 22), and 
its final extinction in the West was at the same time 
effected by the supremacy of the Northern invaders. 
If since that age Christianity has lost its ground, it has 
not been to the old paganism, but to its Eastern succes- 
sor, Mohammedanism. The former never revived after 
the time of its last great effort to gain supremacy in 
the Diocletian persecution, and for nearly three centuries 
the empire was wholly Christian. 

See Kortholt, De Religione Kthniea ; Tindiger, De 
Statu Puganorum ; Tzschirner, Fall dcs Ueidenthums; 
Dollinger, Judaism and Paganism; Milman, Hist, of 
Latin Christianity , vol. i; Hardwick, Church Hist, of 
the Middle Ages (see Index); Made a r, Hist, of Chris- 
tian Missions, p. 5 sq. ; Mori vale, Conversitm of the 
Northern Nations; Schaff, Ch. Hist, ii, 07-71 ; Pritchard, 
Egyptian Mythology (designed to illustrate the origin 
of paganism). (J. II. W.) 

Pagasaeus is a surname of Apollo , derived from 
Pagasus, a town of Thessaly, where he had a temple. 

Page, Edward, a minister of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, was born in Burlington County, N. J., 
April 10, 1787 ; was converted in 1807 ; licensed to 
preach in 1811 ; and, called of God to the ministry, 


joined in April, 1817, the Philadelphia Conference, 
which then occupied the entire ground now" covered 
by the Philadelphia, New Jersey, and Newark confer- 
ences. From the year 1817 to the year 1852, a period of 
thirty-five years, Mr. Page travelled as follows : Essex 
and Staten Island, 1817; Salem Circuit, 1818-19; Lew- 
iston, Del., 1820-21; Trenton Circuit, 1822; Cumber- 
land Circuit, 1823-24 ; New Castle, Del., 1825; Cecil, 
Mil., 1826; Gloucester Circuit, 1827-28; Chester Cir- 
cuit, Pa., 1829-30; Bristol, Pa., 1831-32; Camden 
Circuit, 1833; Moorestown, 1834; Freehold, 1835 ; New 
Egypt, 183G ; Bargaintown, 1837-38; Freehold, 1839- 
40; Columbus, 1841-42; Flcmington, 1843; Clinton, 
1844; Asbury, 1845-46; Columbus, 1847 ; Tom’s Riv- 
er, 1848-49 ; Moorestown, 1850-51 ; then as supernu- 
merary or superannuated lie resided at Trenton, N. J., 
until his death in March, 18G7. He was a truly de- 
voted Christian minister, laboring early and late for 
the flock under his care, and thousands revere his 
memory as blessed. See Minutes of the Annual Con- 
ferences, 18G7. 

Page, Harlan, a devoted American Christian lay- 
man, noted for his philanthropic labors, was born at 
Coventry^, Conn., July 28, 1791. He was the only 
son of pious parents ; received a good education, and 
was taught by his father the trade of a house-joiner. 
He was converted in 1813, and united with the Church 
in 1834. After a further residence of five years in 
his native town, he removed to Boston, where he re- 
mained a short time. He then returned to Coventry, 
but, after spending three years, he took up his abode 
in Jewett City ; later he engaged in the business of 
engraving at Andover. In 1825 he was appointed 
agent of the General Depository of the American Tract 
Society in New York, which was formed in that year, 
and he held this position till his death in 1834. Har- 
lan Page embraced every opportunity of doing good to 
his fellow-men, and made use of many instrumentali- 
ties. The means which he employed were writing 
letters, distributing tracts, teaching in or superintend- 
ing Sabbath-schools, holding prayer-meetings, and per- 
sonal conversation with those around him. The nu- 
merous letters which he wrote to unconverted persons 
are models of personal exhortation and appeal. Plain, 
but courteous; pointed, but kind and gentle, they sel- 
dom failed to produce lasting impressions and convic- 
tions. It is said that lie was instrumental in the con- 
version of more than one hundred persons. See Me- 
moir of Harlan Page (published by the American Tract 
Society). 

Page, Samuel, an English divine who flourished 
in the first half of the 17th century as vicar of Dept- 
ford, and died in 1630, is noted as the author of a num- 
ber of sermons which are read to this day for their 
elegance of style. He also wrote several theological 
treatises (Lond. 1 G09-39). See A then. Oxon. (see Index). 

Page, William, an English divine of note, was 
born at llarrow-on-the-Hill, in Middlesex, and was edu- 
cated at Baliol College, Oxford, whence he was elected 
a fellow of All-Souls. In 1G29 he was appointed master 
of the Free School at Reading, which preferment he re- 
tained for almost ten years, when he was deprived of it 
by the Dissenters and the Revolutionists. lie was ap- 
pointed by his college to the living of East Leaking, 
Berkshire, and held it until his death in IGG3. lie 
wrote .4 Treatise in Justification of Bov'ing at the Name 
of Jesus, by way of answer to an Appendix against that 
custom (Oxford, 1631, 4to); and also an Examination of 
such considerable Reasons as are made by Mr. Prynne 
in a Reply to Mr. I Yiddoiees concerning the same Argu- 
ment, printed with the former, lie was also the author 
of Certain A nimad versions upon some Passages in a Tract 
concerning Schism and Schismatics , by Mr. Hales of 
Eton (Oxon. 1642, 4to); and the Peace-maker , or a 
Brief Motive to Unity and Charity in Religion . He 
likewise published a translation of Thomas a Kempia 
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(i 639, 12mo), with a large epistle to the reader. See 
Hook, Eccles. Biog. vii, 490, 491. 

Paget. See Pagit. 

Paggi, Giovanni Battista, a noted Italian paint- 
er, was born of an ancient and noble family at Genoa in 
1554. lie was the pupil of Luca Cambiaso, and was 
distinguished chiefly as a painter, though he attained 
to distinction also as a sculptor and architect. About 
1580 he was obliged to dee from Genoa in consequence 
of ail unfortunate homicide which the absurd conduct 
of a friend brought upon him. Paggi went to Florence, 
and, under the protection of the grand-dukes Francesco 
I and Ferdinando, lived there in peace and with rep- 
utation. He was recalled through archbishop Sinna- 
sio, afterwards cardinal, to Genoa about 1600, where 
he executed several excellent works, and gave a great 
impulse, especially in coloring, to the Genoese school of 
painting, of which he was the best master in his time. 
Paggi died in 1627. His masterpieces are two pictures 
in San Bartolomeo, and the Slaughter of the Innocents , 
belonging to the Doria family, painted in 1606. In 1607 
he published a short treatise on the theory of painting. 
See Spooner, Biog. Diet, of the Fine A rts , s. v. 

Pagi, Anthony, a noted French ecclesiastical 
writer, was born at Rogua, a small town in Provence, 
in 1624. lie took the monk’s habit in the convent of 
the Cordeliers at Arles in 1641. After he had finished 
the usual course of studies in philosophy and divinity, 
he preached a while, and was at length made four suc- 
cessive times provincial of his order. These occupations 
did not hinder him from devoting time to the study of 
chronology and ecclesiastical history, branches of learn- 
ing in which he excelled. His most considerable work 
is entitled, Critica historico-ckronologica in Annates ec- 
clesiasticos Baronii, in which, follovdng that learned 
cardinal year by year, he has rectified a great num- 
ber of mistakes, both in chronology and in facts. Pagi 
published the first volume of this work, containing the 
four first centuries, at Paris in 1689, with a dedication 
to the clergy of France, who allowed him a pension. 
The whole work was printed after his death in four 
volumes folio, at Anvers, or rather at Geneva, in 1705, 
by the care of his nephew, Francis Pagi, of the same 
order. It is carried to the year 1198, where Baronins 
ends. Pagi was greatly assisted in it by the abbe i 
Longuerue, who also wrote the eulogy of our author, 
which is prefixed to the Geneva edition. This Critique \ 
is of great utility; but the author, too fond of striking 
out something new, has given a chronology of the 
popes of the first three centuries which is not approved 
by the critics, and more or less impeaches his reliability 
as a historian. II is style is simple, but his matter 
evinces study and care. Pagi was in correspondence 
with the learned of his time in France and in England. 
Among his friends were Stillingfleet, Spanheim, Dod- 
well, cardinal Noris, etc. He died in 1699. See Nice- 
ron, Memoires, vol. i and xvii ; Ersch u. Gruber, Ency- 
Hop. s.v. (J.H.W.) 

Pagi, Francois, nephew of the preceding, also a 
distinguished French ecclesiastic, was born at Lambesc, 
in Provence, in 1654. He was educated first by the 
priests of the Oratory at Toulon, and then by his un- 
cle, who inspired the boy with a desire to serve the 
Church. Francois entered the Order of the Cordeliers, 
and, after teaching philosophy for some time, sought 
further mental development under the guidance of liis 
uncle, and thus became, that learned man’s assistant in 
his Critique on Baronius’s Annals. Francois then laid 
the plan of a work of his own, which he afterwards pub- 
lished under the title Breviarium I/istor\ chronol. crit., 
illustr. pontif Roman, gesta , eoncilior. general. acta, nec 
non complura turn sacror. rituum , turn antiques eccles. 
discipline p, capita complectens (1717-1747). In it Pagi 
manifests great zeal for ultramontane theology and the 
exaltation of the papacy. He died at Orange Jan. 21, 
1721. See Niceron, Memoires, vol. vii, s. v. 


Fa'giel (Heb. FagieV , chance or event of 

God; Sept. Numb, i, 13; elsewhere d>ayf/y\), 

son of Ocran, and chief man of the tribe of Asher at 
the time of the Exode, appointed with others to com- 
mand in war (Numb, i, 13; ii, 27; vii, 72, 77; x, 26). 
B.C. 1658. 

Pagit (or Paget), Ephraim, an English divine, 
son of Eusebius, was born in London in 1585, and was 
educated at Christ Church, Oxford. He obtained the 
living of St. Edmund the King, in Lombard Street, 
London, of which he was deprived at the Rebellion. 
He retired to Deptford, where he died in 1647. Pagit 
was noted as a linguist. He wrote Christianographia , 
or a Description of the Sundrie Sorts of Christians in 
the World not subject to the Pope, etc. (London, 1635) : — 
liceresiograph ia, or a Description of the Heresies of 
Later Times (1645): — Sermon on St. Matthew rii, 15 
(1645). See Allibone, Diet, of Brit . and Amer. Authors, 
s. v. ; Hook, Eccles. Biog. s. v. 

Pagit (or Paget), Eusebius, an English Puritan 
minister and writer, was born at Crawford, in North- 
amptonshire, about 1542. He was educated at Christ 
Church, Oxford. After taking holy orders in the Church 
Establishment he became successively vicar of Orundle 
and rector of Langton, in his native county; afterwards 
lie removed to the living of Kilhampton, in Cornwall ; 
and lastly to St. Anne and St. Agnes, London, in 1604. 
He died in 1617. lie published some sermons and the- 
ological works, of which the following are the best known : 
A Harmonie upon the Three Evangelists , Matthew, Mari', 
and Luke (London, 1584), translated from Calvin : — 
The History of the Bible, briefly collected by way of 
Question and Answer, printed at the end of several old 
editions of the Bible. See A then. Oxon.; Brook’s Puri- 
tans ; Fuller’s Worthies; Lloyd’s Worthies ; Strvpc’s 
W hit gift ; Allibone, Diet, of Brit, and Amer. Authors, 
s. v. ; Thomas, Diet, of Biog . and Mythol. s. v. ; Hook, 
Eccles. Biog. s. v. 

Paglia, Francesco, an Italian painter, was born at 
Brescia in 1636. lie was a scholar of Guercino, whose 
manner he imitated. Lanzi says he was excellent in 
laying on his colors, admirable in his chiaroscuro, but 
he displayed little spirit, and his proportions were fre- 
quently too long and slender. His best work is an 
altar-piece in the church of La Carit5. He excelled 
in portraits, which are distinguished for truth of char- 
acter, great purity of color, and uncommon relief. Or- 
landi says lie was living in 1700; others, that he died 
about 1700; and Zani, that he died in 1713. See 
Spooner, Biog. Hist, of the Fine Arts, ii, 642. 

Fagni, Benedetto, an Italian painter, was a native 
of Pescia, and studied in the school of Giulio Romano 
at Rome. He accompanied that master to Mantua, 
where he assisted him in his works. He acquired con- 
siderable distinction as a historical painter, and exe- 
cuted some works for the churches. Lanzi says his 
picture of the Martyrdom of St. Lorenzo, in the church 
of St. Andrea, at Mantua, is worthy of the school of 
his master. Many pictures are claimed to have been 
executed by him in his native city, but Lanzi thinks 
that the Marriage, at Cana , in the collegiate church, 
and the facade of the house of the Pagni family, are 
the only genuine ones. Zani says he painted from 
1525 to 1570. See Spooner, Biog. Hist, of the Fine 
A rts, ii, 642, 643. 

Pagninus, Sa notes, an Italian monk, noted as a 
Hebraist and exegete, by Buxtorf called “Vir lingua- 
rum Orientalium peritissimus,” was born at Lucca in 
1466. He became a Dominican in 1486, and was the 
pupil of Savonarola and others famous in theology and 
Oriental learning at Fiesoli, where his rapid progress 
won the esteem of cardinal de Medici, afterwards Leo X. 
Having received holy orders, Pagninus devoted himself 
to the duties of the pulpit, and the persuasive earnest- 
uess of his preaching made many celebrated converts. 
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Under Leo X lie was professor of a school of Oriental 
literature, founded by that pontiff at Koine: but after 
Leo’s decease he accompanied the cardinal-legate to 
Avignon, and subsequently removed to Lyons, where he 
became a zealous opponent of the Reformed religion, 
and was the means of founding a hospital for the plague, 
lie died there in 1541, honored and regretted by rich 
and poor. 

The learned works of Pagninus have been highly 
esteemed by some, severely criticised by others. (I.) 
lie published at Lyons, in 1528, Yeteris et novi Testa - 
menti nova ti'anslatio , which had been the labor of 
thirty years, and was to have been published at the 
expense of Leo X had he lived to sec it finished. In 
the preface he details the care which lie had taken to 
make the work perfect. It is the first Latin Bible in 
which the verses of each chapter are distinguished and 
numbered as in the original, and is remarkable for the 
extreme closeness with which the Latin is made to fol- 
low and take the shape of the Hebrew idiom. Richard 
Simon charges him with this as a fault, saying that it 
not only makes his language obscure and barbarous, 
but sometimes changes the sense of the original. Sor- 
vetus published a folio edition of this work, which he 
infected with his own errors, at Lyons in 1042. That 
of Arias Montanus, in the Antwerp Polyglot, exagger- 
ates the peculiarities of his Latin style. Still the edi- 
tions of 1599 and 1010-13, in 8vo, which give an inter- 
linear and word-for-word translation of the Hebrew 
with the vowel-points, is to this day the most conven- 
ient Hebrew Bible for beginners. (2.) His Thesaurus 
Lingua Sanctce (Lyons, 1529, in folio) is much esteem- 
ed. The folio edition of Geneva, 1014, by J. Mercier 
and A. Cavalleri, is very inferior, and in many places 
corrupt. There is also a Paris edition, in 4to, of 1548. 
(3.) An abridgment of the Thesaurus in 8vo, with the 
title Thesauri Pagnini Epitome , was printed at Ant- 
werp in 10 10, and often reprinted. He also published 
(4.) Isagoges seu introduction is ad sacras litteras liber 
unus (Lyons, 1528, 4to; ibid. 1530, fol.). (5.) /febrai- 
carum institutionum libri quatuor ex Rabbi David Kim- 
chi priore parte fere transeripti (ibid. 1520; Paris, 
1549), both 4tos. (0.) An abridgment of this gram- 
mar, also in 4to, was published at Paris in 1540 and 
1550. (7.) Catena Argentea in Pentatevchum (Lyons, 

1530, folio), in six volumes. This is a collection of the 
comments of Hebrew, Greek, and Latin writers on the 
five books of Moses, lie also produced several other 
learned works. See JJistoire des homines illustres de 
Vordre de St. Dominique , by Touron ; Bibliotheca Sancta , 
by Sixtus of Siena.— Ivit to, s. v. 

Pagoda (according to some, a corruption of the 
Sanscrit word bhdgavata , from bhagavat, sacred; but 
according to others a corruption of put-gada, from the 
Persian put, idol, and gada, house) is the name of cer- 
tain Hindu temples, which are among the most remark- 
able monuments of Hindu architecture. Though the 
word itself designates but the temple where the deity — 
especially Siva, and his consort I)urga or Parvati — was 
worshipped, a pagoda is in reality an aggregate of 
various monuments, which in their totality constitute 
the holy place sacred to the god. Sanctuaries, porches, 
colonnades, gateways, walls, tanks, etc., are generally 
combined for this purpose, according to a plan which 
is more or less uniform. Several scries of walls form 
an enclosure; between them are alleys, habitations for 
the priests, etc., and the interior is occupied by the 
temple itself, with buildings for the pilgrims, tanks, 
porticos, and open colonnades. The walls have at 
their openings gopuras , or large pyramidal gateways, 
higher than themselves, and so constructed that the 
gopura of the outer wall is always higher than that of 
the succeeding inner wall, the pagoda itself being smaller 
than the smallest gopura. The extent of the enclos- 
ing walls is generally considerable; in most instances 
they consist of hewn stones of colossal dimensions, 
placed upon one another without mortar or cement, but 


with such admirable accuracy that their joints are 
scarcely visible. The gateways arc pyramidal build- 
ings ol the most elaborate workmanship; they consist 
o!‘ several, sometimes as many as fifteen stories. The 
pagodas themselves, too, are of a pyramidal shape, 
various layers of stones having been piled upon one an- 
other in successive recession; in some pagodas, how- 
ever, the pyramidal form begins only with the higher 
stories, the broad basis extending to about a third of 
the height of the whole building. The sides of the 
different terraces are vertical; but the transition from 
one to the other is effected by a vault surmounted by a 
series of small cupolas, which hide the vault itself. A 
single cupola, hewn out of the stone, and surmounted 
by a globe, generally crowns the whole structure: but 
sometimes the latter also ends in fantastical spires of a 
fan-like shape or in concave roofs. The pagodas are 
covered all over with the richest ornamentation. The 
pilasters and columns, which take a prominent rank in 
the ornamental portion of these temples, show the 
greatest variety of forms ; some pagodas are also over- 
laid with strips of copper, having the appearance of 
gold. There are pagodas of all sizes in India. Some 



Wat-Cheng Pagoda, Bangkok. 


of them have been erected by wealthy Hindfts for the 
purpose of performing their private devotions in them, 
and correspond in character to the \Y estern chapels. 
In the case of the large pagodas, vast endowments in 
many instances are expended in their support, as well 
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as for the idols they contain and the Brahmins that 
attend them. 

“The most celebrated pagodas on the mainland of 
India are those of Mathura, Trichinopoli, Chalambron, 
Konjeveram, Jaggernaut, and Deogur, near Ellora. That 
of Mathura consists of four stories, and is about G3 feet 
high ; its base comprises about 40 square feet. Its first 
story is made of hewn stones, heavily adorned with cop- 
per and gilt ; the others are of brick. A great number of 
figures, especially representing deities, tigers, and ele- 
phants, cover the building. The pagoda of Tanjore is 
the most beautiful monument of this kind in the south of 
India; its height is 200 feet, and the width of its basis 
is equal to two thirds of its height. The pagoda of 
Trichinopoli is erected on a hill elevated about 300 feet 
over the plain; it differs in style from other pagodas 
dedicated to Brahminical worship, and exhibits great 
similarity with the Buddhistic monuments of Tibet. 
The great pagoda of Chalambron, in Tanjore, is one of 
the most celebrated and one of the most sacred of India. 
It is dedicated to Siva and PArvati, and is filled with 
representations belonging to the mythical history of 
these gods. The buildings of which this pagoda is 
composed cover an oblong square 3G0 feet long and 
210 feet wide. At Konjeveram there are two pagodas 
— .the one dedicated to Siva, and the other to PArvati. 
The pagodas of Jaggernaut, on the north end of the 
coast of Coromandel, are three; they are erected like- 
wise in honor of Siva, and surrounded by a wall of 
black stones — whence they are called by Europeans the 
Black Pagodas — measuring 1122 feet in length, G9G feet 
in width, and 24 feet in height. The height of the 
principal of these three pagodas is said to be 344 feet; 
according to some, however, it does not exceed 120 to 123 
feet. The pagoda of Deogur, near Ellora, consists also 
of three pagodas, sacred to Siva; they have no sculpt- 
ures, however, except a trident, the weapon of Siva, 
which is visible on the top of one of these temples. 
The monuments of Mavalipura, on the coast of Coro- 
mandel, are generally called the Seven Pagodas; but 
as these monuments — which are rather a whole city 
than merely temples— are buildings cut out of the liv- 
ing rock, they belong more property to the cut-rock 
monuments of India than to the special class of Indian 
architecture comprised under the term pagoda” (Cham- 
bers). 



Sequol Pagoda, Rangoon, Burmah. 


“ The pagodas in Burmah,” says Mr. Boardman, “ are 
the most prominent and expensive of all the saered 
buildings. They are solid structures, built of brick, 
and plastered. Some of them are gilt throughout, 
whence they are called golden pagodas. The largest 
pagoda in Tavoy is about fifty feet in diameter, and 
perhaps one hundred and fifty feet high. That which 
is most frequented is not so large. It stands on a base 


somewhat elevated above the adjacent surface, and is 
surrounded by a row of more than forty small pagodas, 
about six feet high, standing on the same elevated base. 
In various niches round the central image are small 
alabaster images. Both the central and the surrounding 
pagodas are gilt from the summit to the base, and each 
one is surrounded with an umbrella of iron, which is also 
gilt. Attached to the umbrella of the central pagoda is a 
row of small bells or jingles, which, when there is even 
a slight breeze, keep a continual chiming. A low wall 
surrounds the small pagodas, outside of which are tem- 
ples, pagodas of various sizes, and other appendages of 
pagoda worship, sacred trees or thrones, saered bells to 
be rung by worshippers, and various figures of fabulous 
things, creatures, and persons mentioned in the Burmau 
sacred books. Around these is a high wall, within 
which no devout worshipper presumes to tread without 
putting off his shoes. It is considered holy ground. 
Outside this wall are perhaps twenty Zayats, and a 
kvung. The whole occupies about an acre of ground. 
The total number of pagodas in Tavoy is immense. 
Large and small, they probably exceed a thousand. 
Before leaving America, I used to pray that pagodas 
might be converted into Christian churches. But 1 
did not know that they were solid monuments of brick 
or stone, without any cavity or internal apartments. 
They can become Christian churches only by being 
demolished and built anew.” The Dagong pagoda at. 
Rangoon is the most magnificent in Burmah. A de- 
scription of it is given by Mrs. Judson, See her Memoir , 
and the Christian Offering, 

The mode of worship in these heathen temples is as 
follows: When a Hindu comes to a pagoda to wor- 
ship, he walks round the building as often as he pleases, 
keeping the right hand towards it; he then enters the 
vestibule, and if there be a bell in it, as is usually the 
case, he strikes upon it two or three times. He then 
advances to the threshold of the shrine, presents his of- 
fering to the Brahmin in attendance, mutters inaudibly 
a short prayer, accompanied with prostration of the 
body, or simply with the aet of lifting his hands to his 
forehead, and straightway retires. The ceremonies ob- 
served by the Hindus in building a pagoda are curious. 
They first enclose the ground on which the pagoda is 
to be built, and allow the grass to grow on it. When 
the grass has grown considerably, they turn an ash-col- 
ored cow into the enclosure to roam at pleasure. Next 
day they examine carefully where the cow, which they 
reckon a sacred animal, has condescended to rest its 
body, and having dug a deep pit on that consecrated 
spot, they place there a marble pillar, so that it may rise 
a considerable distance above the ground. On this pil- 
lar they place the image of the god to w hom the pagoda 
is to be consecrated. The pagoda is then built quite 
around the pit in which the pillar is placed. The place 
in u'hich the image stands is dark, but lights are kept 
burning in front of the idol. 

“The term pagoda is, in a 
loose way, also applied to those 
Chinese buildings of a tower- 
form which consist of several 
stories, each story containing a 
single room, and being sur- 
rounded by a gallery covered 
with a protruding roof. These 
buildings, how T ever, differ mate- 
rially from the Hindi! pagodas, 
not only so far as their style and 
exterior appearance arc con- 
cerned, but inasmuch as they 
are buildings intended for other 
than religious purposes. The 
Chinese call them Ta , and they 
are generally erected in com- 
memoration of a celebrated per- 
sonage or some remarkable 
event; and for this reason, too, 
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they .are placed on some elevated spot, where they may 
be conspicuous, and add to the charms of the scenery. 
Some of these buildings have a height of 1G0 feet; the 
finest known specimen of them is the famous Porcelain 
Tower of Nankin. The application of the name pagoda 
to a Chinese temple should be discountenanced, for, as 
a rule, a Chinese temple is an insignificant building, 
seldom more than two stories high, and built of wood ; 
the exceptions are rare, and where they occur, as at 
Pekin, such temples, however magnificent, have no ar- 
chitectural affinity with a Hindu pagoda.” (Chambers). 
See Williams, Middle Kingdom, i, 82, 101, 132; ii, 17; 
Hue, Chinese Empire, ii, 1GG sq. ; Bohn’s India; Trevor, 
India, p. 89-92. 

Pa'hath-Mo'ab (Ilob. Pach'ath Modi', r.ns 
governor [lit./wsAa] of Moab; Sept. <bmi0 [v. r. 
4>a\u£, etc.] Mwd/3; Vulg. Phahatli-Moab, “governor 
of Moab”), the head of one of the chief houses of the 
tribe of Judah, who signed his name to the sacred cov- 
enant of Nehemiah (Neh. x, 14). B.C. 410. “As we 
read in 1 Chron. iv, 22, of a family of Shilonites, of the 
tribe of Judah, who in very early times 4 had dominion 
in Moab,’ it may be conjectured that this was the origin 
of the name. It is perhaps a slight corroboration of 
this conjecture that we find in Ezra ii, G that the sons 
of Fahath-Moab had among their number ‘children of 
Joab;’ so also in 1 Chron. iv we find these families who 
had dominion in Moab very much mixed with the sons 
of Caleb, among whom, in 1 Chron. ii, 54; iv, 14, we find 
the house of Joab. It may further be conjectured that 
this dominion of the sons of Shelah in Moab had some 
connection with the migration of Elimeleeh and his 
sons into the country of Moab, as mentioned in the 
book of Kuth ; nor should the close resemblance of the 
names J"H22 (Ophrali), 1 Chron. iv, 14, and 
(Orpah), Ruth i, 4, be overlooked. Jerome, indeed, 
following doubtless his Hebrew master, gives a mys- 
tical interpretation to the names in 1 Chron. iv, 22, and 
translates the strange word Jashubi-lehem, ‘they return- 
ed to Leem’ (Bethlehem). The author of Quiest. Ueb. 
in Lib. Paraleip. (printed in Jerome’s works) follows up 
this opening, and makes Jokim {qui stare fecit soleiii) to 
mean Eliakim, and the men ofChozeba (riri mendaeii), 
Joash and Saraph (securus et incendens ), to mean Mah- 
Ion and Chilion, who took wives (^b^S) in Moab, and 
returned (i. e. Ruth and Naomi did) to tl^e plentiful 
bread of Bethlehem {house of bread)', interpretations 
which are so far worth noticing, as the} r point to ancient 
traditions connecting the migration of Elimeleeh and his 
sons with the Jewish dominion in Moab mentioned in 
1 Chron. iv,2l. However, as regards the name Pahatli- 
Moab, this early and obscure connection of the families 
of Shelah, the son of Judah, with Moab seems to supply 
a not improbable origin for the name itself, and to throw 
some glimmering upon the association of the children of 
Joshua and Joab with the sons of Pahath-Moab. That 
this family was of high rank in the tribe of Judah we 
learn from their appearing fourth in order in the two 
lists (Ezra ii, G; Neh. vii, 11), and from their chief 
having signed second among the lay princes (Neh. x, 
14). It was also the. most numerous (2818 [2812]) of 
all the families specified, except the Benjamite house of 
Senaah (Neh. vii, 38). The name of the chief of the 
house of Pahath-Moab in Nehemiah’s time was Ha- 
shub ; and, in exact accordance with the numbers of his 
family, we find him repairing tiro portions of the wall 
of Jerusalem (Neh. iii, 11, 23). It may also be noticed, 
as slightly confirming the view of Pahath-Moab being 
a Shilonite family, that whereas in 1 Chron. ix, 5-7, 
and Neh. xi, 5-7, we find the Benjamite families in close 
juxtaposition with the Shilonites, so in the building of 
the wall, where each family built the portion over against 
their own habitation, we find Benjamin and Ilashub the 
Pahath-Moabite coupled together (Neh. iii, 23). The 
only other notices of the family are found in Ezra viii, 


4, where two hundred of its males are said to have ac- 
companied Elihoenai, the son of Zcrahiali, when he 
came up with Ezra from Babylon ; and in Ezra x, 30, 
where eight of the sons of Pahath-Moab are named as 
having taken strange wives in the time of Ezra’s gov- 
ernment” (Smith). See Pasha. 

Fah-kwa, a Chinese charm, consisting of eight dia- 
grams arranged in a circular form ; it is in most common 
use in China. The figure is thus formed. The eight 
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diagrams are described by Mr. Cuthbertson, an Ameri- 
can missionary to the Chinese, as follows: “They are 
triplets of lines, whole and broken, the various combi- 
nations of which produce eight sets of triplets, each 
having its peculiar properties. These by further com- 
binations produce sixty-four figures, which also possess 
their peculiar powers. The first set are representa- 
tive respectively of heaven, vapor, fire, thunder, winds, 
water, mountains, earth. These mysterious figures em- 
body in some inscrutable manner the elements of all 
change, the destinies of all ages, the first principles of 
all morals, the foundation of all actions. They, of 
course, furnish important elements for the subtle cal- 
culations of the diviner. From such a system of calcu- 
lation the results obtained must depend wholly upon 
the ingenuity of the practitioner. The figure of the 
eight diagrams is seen everywhere. It is often worn 
on the person. It is seen, too, posted in conspicuous 
positions about houses, chiefly over the door, to prevent 
the ingress of evil influences.” See Doolittle, China and 
the Chinese (N. Y. I8GG, 2 vols. 12mo) ; Nevins, China 
and the Chinese (N. Y. 18G9, 12mo). 

Fa'i (1 Chron. i, 50). See Pau. 

Paigeoline, an Italian engraver, of whom scarcely 
anything is known, has left a light but spirited etching, 
bearing his name, after the picture by Paul Veronese, 
representing The Mother of Moses brought to Pharaoh's 
Daughter as a Nurse for her Son . Zani spells his name 
Paigeloine. — Spooner, Blog. Ilist. of the Fine A rts, ii, G43. 

Paila is, according to the Puranas (q. v.), one of 
the disciples of Vyfisa (q. v.), the reputed arranger of the 
Vedas (q. v.) ; he was taught by the latter the Rig- Veda, 
and, on his part, communicated this knowledge to Bash- 
kali and Indrapramnti. This tradition, therefore, im- 
plies that Paila was one of the earliest compilers of the 
Rig- Veda. 

Pain (Mystical), a certain indescribable agony 
which has been believed by mystics to be necessary to 
prepare them for a state of rapture. “ This mysterious 
pain,” says Mr. Vaughan {Hours with the Mystics), “is 
no new thing in the history of mysticism. It is one of 
the trials of mystical initiation. It is the death essen- 
tial to the superhuman height. With St. Theresa the 
physical nature contributes it much more largely than 
usual; and in her map of the mystic’s progress it is lo- 
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cated at a more advanced period of the journey. St. 
Francis of Assisi lay sick for two years under prepara- 
tory miseries. Catharine of Siena bore five years of 
privation, and was tormented by devils besides. For 
five years, and yet again for more than three times 
five, Magdalena de Pazzi endured such aridity that she 
believed herself forsaken of God. Balthazzar Alvarez 
suffered for sixteen years before he earned his extraor- 
dinary illumination. Theresa, there can be little doubt, 
regarded her fain ting-spells, hysteria, cramps, and ner- 
vous seizures as divine visitations. In their action and 
reaction body and soul were continually injuring each 
other. The excitement of hallucination would produce 
an attack of her disorder, and the disease again foster 
the hallucination. Servitude, whether of mind or of 
body, introduces maladies unknown to freedom.” “These 
sufferings,” adds the same writer, “ are attributed by the 
mystics to the surpassing nature of the truths manifest- 
ed to our finite facidties (as the sun-glare pains the eye); 
to the anguish involved in the surrender of every ordi- 
nary support or enjoyment, when the soul, suspended (as 
Theresa describes it) between heaven and earth, can de- 
rive solace from neither; to the intensity of the aspira- 
tions awakened, rendering those limitations of our con- 
dition here, which detain 11 s from God, an intolerable 
oppression ; and to despair, by which the soul is tried, 
being left to believe herself forsaken by the God she 
loves.” See Mysticism. 

Paine, James, a Presbyterian minister, was born 
near Londonderry, Ireland, Dec. 25, 1801. He received 
that early training in spiritual things for which the 
Presbyterians of the mother country are proverbial. 
During the year 1820 his parents emigrated to the Unit- 
ed States, and became members of Dr. Baxter’s congre- 
gation in Lexington, Va., where he professed religion, 
and soon after turned his thoughts to the ministry. He 
graduated with honor at Washington College, Lexing- 
ton, Va. ; studied theology in the seminary at Princeton, 
N. J. ; was licensed by Lexington Presbytery in 1829, 
ordained in 1830, and labored as a missionary for several 
years at Warm Springs and New Monmouth churches, 
Va. He afterwards took charge of Fairfield and Timber 
Ridge Churches, Va. It was here that the best years of 
his life were spent ; ever ready to preach, he went in and 
out before his people, leading them like a true shepherd 
for twenty-three 3 ’ears. From thence he was called to 
the Church at Somerville, Tenn., where he continued to 
labor until his death, April 7, I860. INI r. Paine, though 
not an author, often wrote for the press. His preaching 
was clear and expository; his style free from all affecta- 
tion or vagueness; his all-conquering desire was a sin- 
gle burning zeal to glorify God in the salvation of souls. 
See Wilson, Presb. Hist. A Imanac , 18(1 1 , p. 104. (J. L. S.) 

Paine, Thomas, a noted American speculative 
writer, and prominent political character in the colo- 
nial history of this country, whose influence upon his 
day and generation was unfavorable to Christianity, 
though not altogether to civilization, deserves a place 
here for his repeated attempts to modify the religious 
thought of this country. 

Life. — Paine was an Englishman h}' birth, and saw 
the light of this world Jan. 29, 1737, at Thetford, in the 
county of Norfolk. His father, who was a Quaker, 
brought him up to his own business, that of a stay- 
maker. At the age of twenty Thomas removed to 
London, where he worked some time at his business. 
He then went to Sandwich, in Kent, where, in 1760, 
he married the daughter of an exciseman, and obtained 
a place in the excise, but retained it only about a year, 
and then became an assistant at a school in the neigh- 
borhood of London. After leaving this situation he 
was again employed in the excise, and was situated at 
Lewes, in Sussex. Here lie had gained some reputa- 
tion by various pieces of poetry, and had been selected 
by the excisemen of the neighborhood to draw up 
The Case of the Officers of Excise , with Rejnurks on the 


Qualifications of Officers , and on the numerous Evils 
arising to the Revenue from the Insufficiency of the pres- 
ent Sa’aries (1772). The ability displayed in this his 
first prose composition induced one of the commission- 
ers of excise to give him a letter of introduction to 
Benjamin Franklin, then in London as a deputy from 
the colonies of North America to the British govern- 
ment. Franklin was favorably impressed with Paine, 
and, hoping that his services might prove beneficial to 
the colonies, advised him to go to America. Paine 
took the advice, settled at Philadelphia in 1774, and 
devoted himself to literary works. He became a con- 
tributor to various periodical works, and in January, 
1775, editor of the Philadelphia Magazine. In 1776, at 
the outbreak of our colonial conflict, he embraced the 
cause of the colonies, and enlisted as a volunteer in 
the army. lie had previously influenced public opin- 
ion in favor of independence from the British throne 
by an article which be published in the Pennsylvania 
Journal (October, 1775), entitled “ Serious Thoughts.” 
In it he declared for political equality, and gave ex- 
pression to the hope of the ultimate abolition of slavery. 
He now further encouraged the radical movers for sep- 
aration by another publication of his, entitled Common 
Sense (Phila. 1776, 8 vo). These v T ritings made a pro- 
found impression, especially the latter, and contributed 
in an eminent degree to make the people of this coun- 
try of one mind. The masses, who had reasoned but 
little on the subject, were stirred to activity, and thus 
thousands who would otherwise have been passive, if 
not opponents to the independence scheme, were 
brought to the aid of the Revolutionary movement. 
True, some of his political teachings could not have 
the endorsement of the moral and religious element ; 
yet the truth cannot be withheld that Thomas Paine 
was one of the most powerful actors in the Revolu- 
tionary drama, and that, whatever his failings, errors, 
or vices, his service to his adopted country should 
not be forgotten. Some writers have denied his po- 
litical services, and have declared it impossible that, a 
stranger at the outbreak of the colonial struggle, he 
could have influenced public opinion in America; but 
such should remember that the contemporaries of Paine 
— and worthy men many of them certainly were who 
associated with Paine — judged differentfy, and not only 
freely circulated his writings, but gave expression to 
their worth for political purposes by voting him £500 
through their legislators, besides conferring on him the 
degree of M.A. (Pennsylvania University), and mem- 
bership in their choicest literary association, the Amer- 
ican Philosophical Society. Though in the army, Paine 
continued to emploj' his pen. In December, 1776, he 
published his first Crisis, which opened with the phrase, 
“ These are the times that try men’s souls.” So well 
was it believed to meet the emergency of those times 
that it was, by order, read at the head of every regi- 
ment, and is pronounced to have done much to rouse 
the drooping ardor of the people. He continued such 
publications until the attainment of peace in 1783. In 
1777 he was made secretary to the Congressional Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, but in 1779 he was obliged 
to resign this post, because he had in an excited en- 
counter divulged the secrets of his office. In 1781 
Paine was sent to France with colonel Lawrence to 
negotiate a loan, in which he -was more than success- 
ful ; for the French government granted a subsidy of 
six millions of livres to the Americans, and also be- 
came guarantee for a loan of ten millions advanced by 
Holland. On his return to America he was rewarded 
for his services by being appointed, in 1785, clerk to' 
the Assembly of Pennsylvania ; he received from Con- 
gress a donation of $3000 ; and the state of New York 
bestowed on him the confiscated estate of Frederick 
Davoe, a royalist, near New Rochelle, in the state of 
New York, consisting of 500 acres of well-cultivated 
land, with a good stone house. After the peace be- 
tween Great Britain and America, Paine employed 
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himself chiefly in mechanical speculations. In 1787 
he embarked" for France, and, after visiting Paris, 
>vent to England, with a view to the prosecution of a 
project relative to the construction of an iron bridge, 
of his own invention, at Rotherham, in Yorkshire. 
This scheme involved him in considerable difficulties; 
but his writings, in which he foretold, or rather rec- 
ommended, the change that was approaching in France, 
brought him a supply of money. On the appearance 
of Burke’s Reflections on the French Revolution , Paine 
wrote the first part of his celebrated Rights of Man , 
in answer to that work, the most famous of all the 
replies to Burke, and circulated in innumerable edi- 
tions, not only in English, but also in foreign versions. 
The second part was published early in 1792; and on 
May 21 in that year a proclamation issued against 
wicked and seditious publications evidently alluded to, 
though it did not name, the Rights of Man. On the 
same day the attorney-general commenced a prosecu- 
tion against Paine as the author of that work, because 
of his outcry against the English aristocracy, and se- 
vere assaults on the British constitution. While the 
trial was pending he succeeded in making his escape. 
He set off for France, arriving there in September, 
1792. The garrison of Calais were under arms to re- 
ceive this “friend of liberty,” the tricolored cockade 
was presented to him by the mayor, and the hand- 
somest woman in the town was selected to place it in 
his hat. Meantime Paine had been declared in Paris 
worthy of the honors of citizenship, and being chosen 
member of the National Convention for the depart- 
ment of Calais, he proceeded to Paris, where he was 
received with eveiy demonstration of extravagant joy. 
On the trial of Louis XVI he voted with the Girondists 
against the sentence of death, proposing his imprison- 
ment during the war, and his banishment afterwards. 
This conduct offended the Jacobins, and towards the 
close of 1793 he was excluded from the convention on 
the ground of being a foreigner (though naturalized), 
and immediately after he was arrested and committed 
to the Luxembourg. Just before his confinement Paine 
had finished the first part of his work entitled the Age 
of Reason , and having confided it to the care of his 
friend Joel Barlow, it was published (see below). On 
the fall of Robespierre he was released. In 1795 he 
published the second part of his Age of Reason; and 
in May, 1796, he addressed to the Council of Five Hun- 
dred a work entitled Decline and Fad of the System of 
Finance in Eng'and, and also published his pamphlet 
entitled Agrarian Justice , being a plan for meliorating 
the condition of man. Fearful of being captured by 
English cruisers, he remained in France some years 
longer. He had, however, written to Mr. Jefferson, 
who had then but recently been elected president of 
the United States, and expressed a wish to be brought 
back to America in a government ship. Jefferson at 
last replied, offering Paine a passage in the Maryland 
sloop of war, which he had sent to France for a special 
purpose. In his letter, dated March, 1801, Jefferson 
expresses his high estimate of Paine’s services in the 
cause of American independence in the following 
words : “ 1 am in hopes you will find us returned gen- 
erally to sentiments worthy of former times. In these 
it will be your glory to have steadily labored, and with 
as much effect as any man living. That you may long 
live to continue your useful labors, and to reap their 
reward in the thankfulness of nations, is my sincere 
prayer.” Paine did not embark for America, however, 
till August, 1802: he reached Baltimore in the follow- 
ing October. II is first wife had died about a year af- 
ter their marriage ; he lived about three^ycars with his 
second, whom he married soon after the death of his 
first, when they separated by mutual consent, it is said, 
on account of her physical disability. During his last 
residence in F ranee lie led a dissolute life, and one of the 
women he supported followed him to this country. lie 
died in the city of New York, June 8, 1809, and, being 


refused burial by the Quakers, was interred in a field 
on his own estate near New Rochelle. Cobbett, some 
eight or nine years afterwards, disinterred Paine’s bones 
and carried them to England ; but instead of arousing, 
as he expected, the enthusiasm of the republican party 
in that country, Cobbett only drew upon himself uni- 
versal contempt. Paine’s political and religious ad- 
mirers in America erected in 1839 a showy monument, 
with a medallion portrait, over his empty grave. There 
is now a hall in Boston, supported by freethinkers, 
which is called after him. 

JPorfo. — As a writer Paine has sometimes been 
compared with Gibbon (q. v.). Both wrote on relig- 
ion, philosophy, and politics. But these two authors 
are so very unlike each other that they should be com- 
pared only as extremes of the same general school. The 
freethinker Paine is a character of a very different 
kind from the freethinker Gibbon. The latter is the 
polished scholar, the polite man of letters ; the former an 
active man of the world, educated by men rather than 
books, of low tastes and vulgar tone. Gibbon’s religious 
scepticism is that of high life, Paine’s of low. In the 
treatment of religious topics, the one writer sneers, the 
other hates. The one is a philosopher, the other a poli- 
tician. Schooled in the politico-philosophical doctrines 
of Rousseau, Paine became the exponent of this French- 
man among the lower orders of the Anglo-Saxon family, 
by combining in his teachings the doctrines of Rousseau 
with those of the English deists. The language in which 
he clothes his thoughts betrays, besides, great familiarity 
with the bitterness of Voltaire. An edition of Paine’s 
Political Writings was published at Boston in 185G (2 
vols, 8vo), and at New York (I860, 12mo); and in the 
same year his so-called Theological Writings were is- 
sued. In London a complete edition of his works was 
published in 1861. The two great works of Thomas 
Paine are, as we have seen above, The Rights of Man 
and The A ge of Reason. Of the former we have not 
place to treat here, as the religious views espoused 
therein reappear, only in a more objectionable form, in 
the second work. The Age of Reason was a pamphlet 
admitting of quick perusal. It was afterwards followed 
by a second part, in which a defence was offered against 
the replies made to the former part. The object of the 
two is to state reasons for rejecting the Bible (pt. i, p. 3- 
19; pt. ii, p. 8, 83), and to explain the nature of the re- 
ligion of deism (pt. i, p. 3, 4, 21-50; pt. ii, p. 83-93), 
which was proposed as a substitute. A portion is devot- 
ed to an attack on the external evidence of revelation, 
or, as the author blasphemously calls it, “ the three prin- 
cipal means of imposture” (p. 44), prophecy, miracles, 
and mystery ; the latter of which he asserts may exist 
in the physical, but not by the nature of things in the 
moral world. A larger portion is devoted to a collec- 
tion of the various internal difficulties of the hooks of 
the Old and New Testament, and of the schemes of re- 
ligion, Jewish and Christian (pt. ii, p. 10-83). The great 
mass of these objections are those which had been sug- 
gested by English or French deists, but are stated with 
extreme bitterness. The most novel part of this work 
is the use which Paine makes of the discoveries of 
astronomy, in revealing the vastness of the universe and 
a plurality of globes, to discredit the idea of interference 
on behalf of this insignificant planet — an argument 
which he wields especially against the doctrine of in- 
carnation (pt. i, p. 37-44). But no part of his work 
manifests such bitterness, and at the same time such a 
specious mode of argument, as his attack on the doctrine 
of redemption and substitutional atonement (p. 20). 
The religion which Paine proposed to substitute for 
Christianity was the belief in one God as revealed by 
science; in immortality as the continuance of conscious 
existence; in the natural equality of man; and in the 
obligation of justice and mercy to one’s neighbor (pt. 
ii, p. 3, 4, 50). 

As a writer, Paine must be granted to possess a vig- 
orous and clear style ; though somewhat coarse and sim- 
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pie, it is enlivened with comparisons and illustrations 
which render it very popular and attractive. He saw 
clearly the weak points of any object against which he 
directed his attack, and accordingly he was a vigorous 
assailant; but he was unqualified, either by competent 
knowledge or by habits of patient investigation, for the 
examination of the diversified subjects he attempted; 
certainly not in all their bearings. He was truly a bold 
and original thinker, but he lacked the amount of knowl- 
edge necessary for inquiry and criticism ; hence he 
proved but a feeble and ignorant foe of Christianity. 
He assailed it without understanding it, and condemned 
without careful examination. Ilis own testimony must 
forever settle his incompetency, lie declared his belief 
in the existence of a God and a future life, but decried 
the sacred Scriptures as contradictory, though he had 
not a copy of the Bible at his command while criticising. 
Thus while lie stated some of the common difficulties 
which really exist in the Gospel history acutely, he fre- 
quently exposed himself for want of sound knowledge, 
when he thought that he was exposing the sacred writ- 
ers. But, besides all this, the grossness and scurrility 
of his language — in his satire and blasphemous ribaldry 
he is a fit parallel to Voltaire — reasonably shock the 
religious feeling of all Christians. Yet all his failings 
may easily be accounted for, and his attacks on Chris- 
tianity forgiven him, or should at least be covered with 
the mantle of charity, when we consider that Paine was 
soured by the incongruities of the English Establish- 
ment in which he had been reared ; and then, influenced 
by the shallow infidelity of the French Revolutionists, 
quarrelled with the Bible, when it was only a quarrel 
with bishops. Of what Christianity really is, in its 
highest and broadest catholic sense, we do not believe 
that he had the remotest idea; and so far has the world 
advanced in Bible knowledge that the Tribune (N. Y., 
March 25, 1876) says truly: “ His best arguments, if 
they may be so called, would not, if first published to- 
day, attract the slightest attention, nor would anybody 
think them worthy of serious refutation. The oppo- 
nents of Christianity are now men of larger calibre, 
greater knowledge, and more respectable method. They 
perhaps do less mischief than he did, because fewer 
people understand them. He was an infidel without 
science, erudition, or philosophy. He was simply a 
sharp debater, a caviller, and a technical disputant. As 
such he was immensely admired by minds of the same 
class, but it is a class for which we cannot entertain 
the highest respect, and to whose guidance methodical 
thinkers in these days will not resign themselves.” 

A book so easily confuted as Paine’s Age of Reason 
did not, of course, remain long unanswered. Bishop 
Watson’s and Thomas Scott’s responses are now the 
best known ; but we may add to these names those of J. 
Achineloss, Elias Boudinot, John Disney, Samuel Drew, 
J. P. Estlin, David Levi, W. McNeil, Thomas Meek, 
Michael Nash, Uzal Ogden, John Padman, William 
Patten, J. Priestly, T. Shame, David Simpson, Thomas 
O. Summers, Robert Thompson, John Ty tier, W. Wait, G. 
Wakefield, FI. Wallace, and T. Williams, and still leave 
the list unexhausted. When Robert Hall was asked 
his opinion of the Age of Reason , he replied, “My opin- 
ion of it, sir? Why, sir, it is a mouse nibbling at the 
wing of an archangel.” See, on Paine and his literary 
productions, Salmagunda (Loud, ed.), i, 134; Dibdin, 
Sunday Library , vi, 335; Lowndes, British Libr. p. 
1761 ; Land. Month. Rev. (1794), p. 96; Brit. Rev. June, 
1811; Edinb. Month. Rev. iii, 434; Blackw. Mag. x, 701 ; 
xiii, 49; xvii, 198; xxvi, 816, 866; xxix, 764; xxx, 
637 ; xxxiv, 501; xxxv, 406; xxxviii, 361, 366; Niles, 
Register, xxx, 397; Carey, Museum, i, 20; ix, 179; 
Spb'it of the Pilgrims, iv, 338; Living Age, xvi, 169; 
Hist. Mag. (N. Y.), July, 1857, p. 206 ; Loud. Quar . Rev. 
July, 1858; A tlantic Monthly, July, 1859; Allibone, Diet, 
of Brit, and Amer. Authors, vol. ii, s. v. ; Watson, Men 
and Times ; Randall, Jefferson; Memoirs of S. G relief ; 
Address on Paine, by W. A. Stokes (1859, 8vo), The 


principal biographies of Paine are: Francis Oldys’s 
(George Chalmers) (Lond. 1791, 8vo) ; James Cheetham’s 
(N. Y. 1809, 8vo) ; Slierwin’s (1819, 8vo) ; G. Valse’s 
(N. Y. 1841, 8vo) ; by the editor of the National (Lond. 
1850, 12mo); by the editor of Paine's Political Writings 
(Bost. 1850, 2 vols. 8vo) ; by the author of The Religion of 
Science (N. Y. 1860, 12mo). We hardly know whether 
to name in this connection the recent publication enti- 
tled Light from the Spirit World: the Pilgrimage of 
Thomas Paine and Others to the Seventh Circle, in the 
Spirit World, by Rev. C. Hammond (Medina, N. Y., 
1852, post Svo). (J. II. W.) 

Paint is the rendering of the A. V. in Jer. xxii. 14 
of the Ileb. mashach' , properly to anoint, as in 

Gen. xxxi, 13; Dan. ix, 24. In Ezekiel xxiii, 40 the 
original is ^n3, kachaV, to smear . In 2 Kings ix, 20, 
and Jer. iv, 30, the Ileb. word is TpE, puk, of uncertain 
etj'mology; but, according to Furst, akin to Sanscrit 
pig, Latin }nngo,fingo. It denoted a mixture of burned 
or pulverized antimony and zinc, which was softened 
with oil, and applied to the eyes by a pencil or short, 
smooth style of ivory, silver, or ’wood, which was drawn 
between the closed eyelids. By this proeess a black 
ring was formed around the eyelids (see Hartmann, 
A vfklarungen iiber Asien, ii, 446 sq. ; id. Ilebraerin, ii, 
149 sq.; iii, 198 sq. ; S. Grand in the J Luseum Hagan. 
iii, 175 sq.). The allusion in Wisd. xiii, 14 is to the 
custom, which prevailed especially among the Romans, 
of painting with red colors the cheeks of idols on holi- 
days. A similar custom to that of the Hebrew women, 
mentioned above, still prevails in the East, where the 
women paint not only their cheeks, but their eyebrows, 
and the inner surface of the eyelids (comp. Shaw, 
Travels , p. 294; Niebuhr, Bedouin, p. 65; Travels, i, 
292; Joliffe, Travels, p. 187; Rosenmiiller, Morgenl. iv, 
269 sq. ; Hartmann, Ideal weibl. Schonh. p. 65 sq., 307 sq. ; 
Ruppell, A rob. xxxvi, 65) (Winer). The use of cos- 
metic dyes has prevailed in all ages in Eastern coun- 
tries. We have abundant evidence of the practice of 
painting the eyes both in ancient Egypt (Wilkinson, ii, 
342) and in Assyria (Layard, Nineveh, ii, 328) ; and in 
modern times no usage is more general. It does not 
appear, however, to have been by any means universal 
among the Hebrews. The notices of it are few ; and in 
each instance it seems to have been used as a meretri- 
cious art, unworthy of a woman of high character. Thus 
Jezebel “ put her eyes in painting” (2 Kings ix, 30, mar- 
gin); Jeremiah says of the harlot city, “Though thou 
rentest thy eyes with painting” (Jer. iv, 30) ; and Eze- 
kiel again makes it a characteristic of a harlot (Ezek. 
xxiii, 40 ; comp. Joseph. War, iv, 9, 10). The expres- 
sions used in these passages are worthy of observation, 
as referring to the mode in which the process was ef- 
fected. It is thus described by Chandler ( Travels , ii, 
140): “A girl, closing one of her eyes, took the two 
lashes between the forefinger and thumb of the left 
hand, pulled them forward, and then thrusting in at the 
external corner a bodkin which had been immersed in 
the soot, and extracting it again, the particles before 
adhering to it remained within, and were presently 
ranged around the organ.” The eyes were thus literally 
“ put in paint,” and were “ rent” open in the process. A 
broad line was also drawn around the eye, as represented 
in the accompanying cut. The effect was an apparent 
enlargement of the eye; and the expression in Jer. iv, 
30 has been by some understood in this sense (Gesen. 
Thes. p. 1239), which is without doubt admissible, and 
would harmonize with the observations of other writers 



Female Eye ornamented with Kohl. (1. From a mod- 
ern specimen, 2. From the Paintings on the Egyptian 
Monuments.) 
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(Juv. ii, 94, “Obliqua producit acu Pliny, Ep. vi, 2). 
r i'he term used for the application of the dye was, as 
above noted, kachd/,“ to smear;” and Rabbinical writ- 
ers described the paint itself under a cognate terra 
(Mishna, Sabb. viii, 3). These words still survive in 
kohl, the modern Oriental name for the powder used. 
The Bible gives no indication of the substance out of 
which the dye was formed. If any conclusion were de- 
ducible from the evident affinity between the Hebrew 
puk, the Greek 0fucoc, and the Latin fucus, it would be 
to the effect that the dye was of a vegetable kind. 
Such a dye is at the present day produced from the 
henna plant ( Lciirsonia inermis ), and is extensively ap- 
plied to the hands and the hair (Russell, Aleppo, i, 109, 

1 10). But the old versions (the Sept., Chaldee, Syriac, 
etc.), agree in pronouncing the dye to have been pro- 
duced from antimony, the very name of which (<m'/3t, 
stibium') probabh' owed its currency in the ancient world 
to this circumstance, the name itself and the application 
of the substance having both emanated from Egypt. 
This mineral was imported into Egypt for the purpose. 
One of the pictures at Beni Ilassan represents the arri- 
val of a party of traders in stibium. The powder made 
from antimony has always been supposed to have a bene- 
ficial effect on the eyesight (Pliny, xxxiii, 34). An- 
timony is still used for the purpose in Arabia (Burck- 
hardt, Travels , i, 37G) and in Persia (Morier, Second 
Journey, p. Gl), though lead is also used in the latter 
country (Bussell, i,8GG); but in Egypt the kohl is a soot 
produced by burning either a kind of frankincense or 
the shells of almonds (Lane, i, 61). The dye-stuff was 
moistened with oil, and kept in a small jar, which we 
may infer to have been made of horn, from the proper 
name Keren-happuch, “horn for paint” (Job xliii, 14). 
The probe with which it was applied was made either i 
of wood, silver, or ivory, and had a blunted point. Botli ! 
the probe and the jar have frequently been discovered in 
Egyptian tombs (Wilkinson, ii, 344). In addition to 



Ancient Egyptian Vessels for holding Kohl, and Instru- 
ments used in applying it. (From specimens iu the 
British Museum.) 

the passages referring to eye-paint already quoted from 
the Bible, we may notice probable allusions to the prac- 
tice in Prov. vi, 25, and Isa. iii, 1G, the term rendered 
“ wanton” in the last passage bearing the radical sense 
of painted. The contrast between the black paint and 
the white of the eye led to the transfer of the term puk 
to describe the variegated stones used in the string- 
courses of a handsome building (1 Chron. xxix, 2; A. V. 
“glistering stones,” lit. stones of eye-paint ) ; and, again, 
the dark cement in which marble or other bright stones 
were imbedded (Isa. liv, 1 1 ; A. V. “ I will lay thy stones 
with fair colors”). Whether the custom of staining the , 
hands and feet, particularly the nails, now so prevalent 1 
in the East, was known to the Hebrews, is doubtful. 
The plant, henna, which is used for that purpose was 
certainly known (Cant, i, 14; A. V. “camphire”), and 
the expressions in Cant, v, 14 may probably refer to the 
custom (Smith). With reference to this custom of 
“painting the eyes” in the East, Thomson remarks: 
“The ladies blacken the e} r elids and brows with kohl, 
and prolong the application in a decreasing pencil, so as 


to lengthen and reduce the eye in appearance to what 
is called almond shape. It imparts a peculiar brilliancy 
to the eye, and a languishing, amorous cast to the whole 
countenance. Brides are thus painted, and many 
heighten the effect by application to the cheeks of 
colored cosmetics. The powder from which the kohl is 
made is collected from burning almond-shells or frank- 
incense, and is intensely black. Antimony and various 
ores of lead are also employed. The powder is kept in 
vials or pots, which are often disposed in a handsome 
cover or case; and it is applied to the eye bv a small 
probe of wood or ivory, or silver, called meel, while the 
whole apparatus is called mukhuly ” ( Land and Book, ii, 
184, 185). See Eve. 


Modern Oriental Apparatus for “Painting the Eyes.” 

Painter, George, a Presbyterian minister, was 
born in Shenandoah Co., Va., Feb. 14, 1795; graduated 
at Greenville College, Tenn.; studied divinity at the 
South-Western Theological Seminary, Maryville, Tenn.; 
was licensed by Marion Presbytery Sept. 24, 1823, and 
ordained April 1G, 1824. In addition to his labors as a 
minister, lie taught school till 1832 in Wythe Co., Va. 
About that time he took charge of the congregation of 
Anchor and Hope and Draper Valley, and afterwards 
New Dublin, Va., and remained with these three 
churches till his death, Feb. 20, 18G3. Mr. Painter was 
a man of sterling worth and great personal influence. 
He was one of the pioneers of Presbyterianism in that 
part of Virginia. As such he practiced great self-denial 
in the work of the Master — his labors being constant 
and devoted in teaching and preaching. See Wilson, 
Presb. IJist. Almanac, 18G7, p. 448. (J. L. S.) 

Painting. We have no means of knowing what 
progress the art of painting made among the ancient 
llebrews, as it is generally supposed that all pictures 
and images were forbidden by the Mosaic law (Lev. 
xxvi, 1 ; Numb, xxxiii, 52). In later times their prin- 
cipal houses were beautifully painted with vermilion 
(Jer. xxii, 14). Among the ancient Assyrians this art 
appears to have been cultivated, as mention is made in 
Ezek. xxiii, 14, 15, of “men portrayed upon the wall, 
the images of the Chaldreans portrayed with vermilion, 
girded with girdles upon their loins, exceeding in dyed 
attire upon their heads, all of them princes to look to.” 
This description of the interior of the Assyrian palaces 
completely corresponds with and illustrates the monu- 
ments of Nimrud and Khorsabad, as brought to light 
by 31 r. Lavard. “The walls were of sun-dried bricks, 
and where they rose above the sculptured slabs they 
were covered with paintings.” See Assyria. Among 
the Egyptians, from the employment of hieroglyphics, 
it is supposed that the art of the painter was generally 
associated with that of the scribe. The painter held 
his brush in one hand, and his palette or saucer of color 
in the other. From the representation given of two 
artists engaged on a painting, it will be observed that 
though the easel stands upright, they had no contriv- 
ance to support or steady the hand ; hence the Egyp- 
tian painters appear to have been very careful in trac- 
ing their outlines with chalk, which they effaced if 
any imperfection were discovered. It is evident that 
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was born at Remorantin, in Low Ble'sois, in 1G26. Be- 
longing to a family which had early and fervently em- 
braced the 1 It* formed theology, Claude Cajon was edu- 
cated with great care in order that he might prove 
faithful to the good cause, and when he decided to en- 
ter the work of the ministry he was sent to the theo- 
logical school at Saumur, where, under Amyraut, I ‘la- 
cams, and Capelins, he prepared for his life-work. In 
1650 he was made pastor at Marchcnoir, and he held 
that place until 1GGG, when he was called to a professor- 
ship in divinity at his alma mater, as successor of the 
much-distinguished Amyraut (q. v.). That good man 
held heterodox views on the Calvinistic doctrines of 
predestination and grace. Bajon in like manner stirred 
up considerable agitation by his peculiar views on these 
subjects. lie denied the immediate concursus in provi- 
dence, and the direct influence of the Holy Spirit, in 
conversion. The gracious influence of the lloly Spirit 
he held to he so intimately united with the efficacy of 
the Word that there was no possibility of an immediate 
influence of the Spirit upon the heart; that its influence 
was principally upon the understanding, through the 
medium of the Scriptures and the whole course of a 
man’s life. These views, which were proclaimed against 
by the extreme Calvinists as Pelagian ism, brought him 
into disrepute, and he felt compelled to resign his pro- 
fessorship. In 1668 lie accepted a call as pastor to the 
Protestant Church at Orleans; but, as he continued to 
advocate his heterodox teachings, he encountered the 
combined opposition of the leading theologians of the 
French Protestant Church, and was subjected to much 
annoyance and severe treatment. By the influence of 
Jurieu and others, several synods were held to consider 
liis heretical dogmas, and, in spite of many friends who 
rallied to his defence and support, he was condemned by 
the synods, first in 1677, and at several synods following. 
The Academy of Sedan also condemned his doctrines, 
and that without a hearing; and when he desired to 
defend himself, the privilege was denied him on the 
ground that he only wished an opportunity to propa- 
gate his heresy. Pajon Hied Sept. 27, 1695, at Carre, 
near Orleans. 11 is views found advocates, and Pajon - 
ism is not an extinct heresy in our day. The origin of 
the heresy, we think, is easily accounted for. The 
French Church had originally adopted the unmodi- 
fied Calvinistic predestination dogma. Many of the 
thinking minds of the French Protestant Church sought 
for a milder doctrine more in harmony with a common- 
sense interpretation of the Scriptures. Consequently 
there arose contentions and divisions in the French 
Church as far back as the opening of the 17th century. 
John Cameron, the Scotch professor of divinity at Se- 
dan, and later at Saumur, advocated a moderated scheme 
of election, and it is therefore not particularly won- 
derful that the French theologians Amyraut, Placauis, 
and Pajon should have tried their skilful hand in the 
pruning of a tree whose fruit the masses would not rel- 
ish as it first came to them. See Predestination. 
Among the ablest advocates of Pajonism were Isaac Pa- 
pin (q. v.), Lenfant, Alix, Du Vidal, and many others. 
Of the lift} r works which Pajon composed, he published 
only three: Sermon on 2 Corinthians Hi , 17 (Saumur, 
1GGG), the doctrines of which were more clearly set forth 
by Isaac Papin under the name of Pajonism: — An Ex- 
amination of the Legal Precedents (of P. Nicole) (q. v.) 
(Orleans, 1673, 2 vols.); an excellent defence of the 
Protestant faith against the Humanists: — Remarks on 
the Pastoral Call (Amsterdam, 1685). The doctrinal 
views of Pajon were especially answered with ability 
from the Reformed side by Claude and Jurieu, Traite de 
la Nature it de la Grace, ou de Concours general de la 
Providence, e t tin Concours particulier de Grace ejjicace, 
contra les nourclles Hypotheses de M. P. [ajon] <i de ses 
Disciples (Utrecht, 1687); also by Levdecker and Span- 
heim: from the Lutheran side by Val. Krnest Loscher 
(Exercitatio Theol. de Claudii Pajonii ejusque Sectator- 
ibus quos Pajonistas vocant Doctrina et Fat is [Lips. 


1692]). On the relation between his individual opin- 
ion and the general dogmatic system of the Reformed 
Church, and on its significance in the Reformed the- 
ology, see Zeller’s Theol. Jahrb. 1852, 1853; Schweizer, 
Cent raldogmen , ii, 564 sq. ; Ebrard, Dogmatik, vol. i, § 
43; (lass, Dogmengesch. ii, 359 sq.; Dorner, Gesch. d. 
prot. Theol. p. 448 sq.; Frank, Gesch. d. pj'ot. Theol. ii, 
49 sq. See also Schrockh, Kirchengesch. $. d. Ref. viii, 
722 sq. ; Dc Chaufepie, Dictionnaire historique , s. v. ; 
I Icrzog, Real-Encyklopadie, x, 77 5-778. (J. 1 L W.) 

Pajon, Louis-Esaie, a member of the same fam- 
ily, was born May 21, 1725, at Paris, and died July 24, 
179G, at Berlin, lie served the French churches of 
Leipsic and of Berlin, and became a counsellor of the 
consistory. He edited Beausobrc’s Hist, of the Reforma- 
tion, and translated the Moral Lessons of Gellert (Leips. 
1772, 2 vols.). See lloefcr, Nouv. Biog . Gene rale, s. v. 

Pajonism. See Pajon, Claude. 

Pakington, Dorothy, a learned English author- 
ess, who wrote much on practical religions topics, flour- 
ished near the middle of the 17th century. She was 
the daughter of lord Coventry and wife of Sir John 
Pakington. She died in 1679. She was highly es- 
teemed by her contemporaries for her piety and virtues. 
She wrote, The Gentleman's Calling: — The Lady's Call- 
ing (Oxf. 1675, 8vo) : — The Government of the Tongue: 
— The Christian's Birthright: — The Causes of the Decay 
of Christian Piety : — The Art of Contentment (edited by 
Pridden, 1841, fcp. Svo). At the time of her death she 
was employed on a work entitled The Government of 
the Thoughts. This lady is one of the many to whom 
has been ascribed also the authorship of The Whole Duty 
of Man. I)r. Hicks, in the dedication of his Anglo- 
Saxon Grammar to Sir John Pakington, favors this 
impression, and Sir James Mackintosh (Edinb. Rev. xliv, 
4, n.) adopts this theory. The subject is treated at some 
length in the article “ Hawkins, W. B.” in Allibone, 
Diet, of Brit, and Ame r. Authors, ii, 803. 

Pakkuoth. See Gourd. 

Pakuda, Baciija ben-Josepii, ibn-, a noted Jew- 
ish moralist, lived between A.D. 1050 and 1100. Noth- 
ing is known of his personal history, not even when and 
where he was born, nor how and where he was edu- 
cated. But he is distinguished as the author of a work 
in Arabic, known in Hebrew under the name of r'Cin 
rVSiSJl, The Duties of the Heart, an ethical treatise, 
written in a kind of poetical prose, but considered as a 
poem more on account of its sublimity of style and lan- 
guage than for its actual versification. This work, in 
which “more stress is laid on internal morality than on 
mere legality,” was translated twice into Hebrew, by Jo- 
seph Kimchi (q.v.) and by rabbi Jehuda ben-Samuel 
ibn-Tibbon (q. v.), and afterwards into several other 
languages, and has found its way into almost every Jew- 
ish library. In Bachja’s system there is no poetry, no 
idealism, no theosophy, lie is the lawyer and judge, 
the practical jurist, to whom man and his happiness, 
here and hereafter, are the objects of philosophical spec- 
ulation. lie is orthodox without an exception, in theol- 
ogy as well as in the acknowledgment of the Jewish 
sources, viz. the Bible and tradition, neither of which 
he subjects to any criticism. But he adds to these two 
sources of information a third, viz. reason, which he 
places at the head, and thus, by means of reason, .Script- 
ure, and tradition, he seeks to demonstrate “that the 
performance of spiritual duties is not a mere superero- 
gatory addition to that piety which is manifested in 
obedience to law, but is the foundation of all laws.” As 
a poet, Baciija is especially famed for a poem on “Self- 
examination,” or inre'in V12; also called 

from its initial ^£3 "C'la. generally appended to the 
editions of the Choboth ha-Lebaboth , and written in the 
style of the Arabic Makamim, or rhymes without me- 
tre. This poem has been translated into Italian by 
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Ascaralli and Alatrini, into German by Sachs and M. E. 
Stern, and into English by the Kev. 31. Jastrow in the 
Jewish Index (Phila. 1872, Oct. and Nov.). Whether 
Bachja lived belbre, after, or at the same time with Ibn- 
Gebirol (q. v.) is not fully ascertained; but he never 
mentions Gebirol or any of his books, which some take 
as a proof that he lived before Gebirol. Sec Griitz, Ge- 
schichte d. Judea , vi, 48 sq. ; Braunschweiger, Geschichte 
d. Juden in den roman, Staaten, p. 51 sq. ; .Jost, Gesch. d. 
Judenth. n. s. Sekten , ii, 412 sq. ; Fiirst, Bill. J udaica , i, 
7G sq. ; De Iiossi, lAzionario storico degli autori Ebrei 
(German transl. by Hamburger), p. 54 sq. ; Jellinek, In- 
troduction to the Chobot ha-Lebaboth (Leipsic, 1849) ; 
Stern, Germ. Transl. of the Chobot ha-Lebaboth, with 
exeg. annotations (Vienna, 186G); Ueberweg, Hist, of 
Philosophy , i, 418, 420, 426; 31 Link, Esquisse historique 
de la Philosophic chez les Juifs; Sachs, Religiose Poesie 
der Juden in Spanien , p. 63 sq., 273 sq. ; Etheridge, In- 
troduction to Ilebr. Literature, p.247 sq. ; Filin, Sephar- 
dim, p. 177 ; Lindo, Hist, of the Jews in Spain and Por- 
tugal , p. 61 ; l)a Costa, Israel and the Gentiles , p. 290 ; 
Wise, Lecture on Bachja (in The Israelite [Cincinnati], 
Dec. 1872) ; Zunz, Literaturgeschichte der synagogalen 
Poesie , p. 201: the same, Additamenta ad Catul. codd. 
Ilebr. Bibl. Sen. civ. (Lips.), p. 318; Eisler, Yorlesungen 
iiber die jiidischen Philosophen des M ittelalters (Vien- 
na, 1876), i, 43 sq.; but especially Kaufmann, Die The- 
ologie dcs Bachja ibn-Pakudah (ibid. 1874). (B. P.) 

Pal, Kmsuxu, the first Christian convert at Seram- 
pore, in India, forsook the faith of his lathers late in the 
last century, and became a native Christian minister. 
He made many converts, lived a devoted Christian life, 
and died peacefully and triumphantly in Christ. lie is 
principally known to the Christian world as the author 
of the beautiful hymn beginning “ O thou, my soul, for- 
get no more;” translated by Joshua 3Iarsliman in 1801. 
(S. S.) 

Palace (the rendering in the A. V. usually of 
jVS'lN, armon hannan , Amos iv, 3], a castle , 

as rendered only in Prov. xviii, 19; and uniformly of 
birdk, a citadel, 1 Chron. xxix, 1, 19; so in Ne- 
hemiali, Ezra, Esther, and Daniel; but prop, of 
heykdl, 1 Kings xxi, 1 ; 2 Kings xx, 18; Psa. xlv, 8, 15; 
cxliv, 12; Prov. xxx, 28; Isa. xiii, 22; xxxix, 7 ; Dan. 
i, 4; Nah. ii, 6 ; the Chald. heykdl, Ezra iv, 14; Dan. 
iv, 4, 29; vi, 18, a regal edifice, esp. the temple of Je- 
hovah, as elseivlicre rendered: less prop, of "j'lSX, ap- 
peden , a fortress , Dan. i, 45; tirdh, Cant, viii, 9; 

Ezek. xxv, 4; a castle , as elsewhere chiefly ; also 
bithan , a large house, Esth. i, 5; vii, 7, 8; and 
both, a house , in certain combinations; in the N. T. 
auXfj, Matt, xxvi, 3, 58, 69; 31ark xiv, 54, 64; Luke 
xi, 21; John xviii, 15, a court or hall, as elsewhere 
sometimes rendered; Tzpairdipioi’, Phil, i, 13, the pne- 
torium [q. v.], as rendered in 3Iark xv, 16), in Script- 
ure, denotes what is contained within the outer enclos- 
ure of the royal residence, including all the buildings, 
courts, and gardens (2 Chron. xxxvi, 19 ; comp. Psa. 
xlviii, 4; cxxii, 7; Prov. ix, 3; xviii, 19; Isa. xxiii, 
13 ; xxv, 2 ; Jer. xxii, 14 ; Amos i, 7, 12, 14 ; Nah. ii, 6). 
In the N. T. the term palace (au\ij) is applied to the 
residence of a man of rank (3Iatt. xxvi, 3; Mark xiv. 
66; Luke xi, 21; John xviii, 15). The specific allu- 
sions arc to the palace built by Herod, which was after- 
wards occupied by the Homan governors, and was the 
pnetorium, or hall, which formed the abode of Pilate 
when Christ was brought bclore him (3 lark xv, 16): 
the other passages above cited, except Luke xi, 21, re- 
fer to the residence of the liigh-priest. 

The particulars which have been given under the 
head House (q. v.) require only to be aggrandized to 
convey a suitable idea of a palace; for the general ar- 
rangements and distribution of parts are the same in 
the palace as in the house, save that the courts are more 


numerous, and with more distinct appropriations, the 
buildings more extensive, and the materials more costly. 
The palace of the kings of Judah in Jerusalem was that 
built by Solomon, thought by most interpreters to be 
the same with that called “the house of the forest of 
Lebanon,” of which some particulars are given in 1 
Kings vii, 1-12 ; and if that passage be read along with 
the description which Josephus gives of the same pile 
(Ant. v, 5), a faint idea may be formed of it, as a mag- 
nificent collection of buildings in adjoining courts, con- 
nected with and surrounded by galleries and colonnades. 
To the same Jewish historian we are also indebted for 
an account of Ilcrod’s palace, doubtless drawn from per- 
sonal knowledge ( War, v, 4, 4). The two buildings ap- 
parently occupied the same site, namely, the eminence 
of Zion, doubtless immediately adjoining and including 
the castle of David, or the present citadel of the me- 
t ropolis. Sec J ekusa leji. 

“ There are few tasks more difficult or puzzling than 
the attempt to restore an ancient building of which we 
possess nothing but two verbal descriptions; and these 
difficulties are very much enhanced when one account 
is written in a language like Hebrew, the scientific 
terms in which are, from our ignorance, capable of the 
widest latitude of interpretation; while the other, though 
written in a language of which we have a more definite 
knowledge, was composed by a person who never could 
have seen the buildings he was describing. Notwith- 
standing this, the palace which Solomon occupied him- 
self in erecting during the thirteen years after he had 
finished the Temple is a building of such world-wide 
notoriety that it cannot be without interest to the Bib- 
lical student, and that those who have made a special 
study of the subject, and who are familiar with the 
arrangements of Eastern palaces, should submit their 
ideas on the subject; and it is also important that our 
knowledge on this, as on all other matters connected 
with the Bible, should be brought down to the latest 
date. Almost all the restorations of this celebrated 
edifice which are found in earlier editions of the Bible 
are what may be called Vitruvian, viz. based on the 
principles of classical architecture, which were the only 
ones known to their authors. During the earlier part 
of this century attempts were made to introduce the 
principles of Egyptian design into these restorations, 
but with even less success. The Jews hated Egypt 
and all that it contained, and everything they did, or 
even thought, was antagonistic to the arts and feelings 
of that land of bondage. [Nevertheless it is certain 
that the Temple (q. v.) was in a large measure a copy 
of many of the Egyptian structures which remain to 
this day.] On the other hand, the exhumation of the 
palaces of Nineveh (q. v.),and the more careful exam- 
ination of those at Bersepolis, have thrown a flood of 
light on the subject. 3Iany expressions which before 
were entirely unintelligible are now clear and easily 
understood, and, if we cannot yet explain everything, 
we know at least where to look for analogies, and what 
was the character, even if we cannot predicate the ex- 
act form, of the buildings in question” (Smith). “Al- 
though incidental mention is made of other palaces at 
Jerusalem and elsewhere, they are all of subsequent 
ages, and built under the influence of Homan art, and 
therefore not so interesting to the Biblical student as 
this. Besides, none of them are anywhere so described 
as to enable their disposition or details to be made out 
with the same degree of clearness, and no instruction 
would be conveyed by merely reiterating the rhetorical 
flourishes in which Josephus indulges when describing 
them; and no other place is described in the Bible it- 
self so as to render its elucidation indispensable in such 
an article as the present” {ibid.'). See Architecture. 

1. The following is substantially the reconstruction of 
Solomon’s famous palace as proposed by Fergnsson in his 
Handbook of Architecture, p. 202. it is impossible, of 
course, to be at all certain what was either the form or 
the exact disposition of such a palace, but, as we have 
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the dimensions of the three principal buildings given in 
the book of Kings, and confirmed by Josephus, we may, 
by taking these as a scale, ascertain pretty nearly that 
the building covered somewhere about 150,000 or 100,000 
square feet. Less would not suffice for the accommoda- 
tion specified, and more would not be justified, either 
from the accounts we have, or the dimensions of the 
city in which it was situated. Whether it was a square 
of 400 feet each way, 
or an oblong of about 
550 feet by 300, as rep- 
resented in the an- 
nexed diagram (fig. 1), 
must always be more 
or less a matter of con- 
jecture. The form here 
adopted seems to suit 
better not only the ex- 
igencies of the site, but 
the known disposition 
of the parts. 

(<7.) The principal 
building situated with- 


in the palace was, as in all East- 
ern palaces, the great hall of state 
and audience; here called the 
“ House of the Forest of Leba- 
non.” Its dimensions were 100 
cubits, or 150 feet long, by half 
that, or 75 feet in width. Ac- 
cording to the Bible (1 Kings 
vii, 2) it had “ four rows of cedar 
pillars, with cedar beams upon 
the pillars;” but it is added in 
the next verse that “ it was cov- 
ered with cedar above the beams 
that lay on 45 pillars, 15 in a 
row.” This would be easily ex- 
plicable if the description stopped 
there, and so Josephus took it. 
He evidently considered the hall, 
as he afterwards described the 
Stoa basilica of the Temple, as 
consisting of four rows of col- 
umns, three standing free, but 
the fourth built into the outer 
wall {Ant. xi, 5); and his ex- 
pression that the ceiling of the 
palace hall was in the Corin- 
thian manner {Ant. vii, 5, 2) 
does not mean that it was of 
that order , which was not then 
invented, but after the fashion 
of what was called in his day a 
Corinthian oeeus, viz. a hall with 
a clerestory. If we, like Jose- 
phus, are contented with these 
.indications, the section of the 
hall was certainly as shown in 
fig. 2, A. But the Bible goes on 
to say (ver. 4) that “ there were 
windows in three rows, and light 
was against light in three ranks,” 
and in the next verse it repeats, 
“and light was against light in 
three ranks.” Josephus escapes 
the difficulty by saying it was 
lighted by Suptbpam rpiy\v<poic , 
or by windows in three divisions, 
which might be taken as an ex- 
tremely probable description if 
the Bible were not so very spe- 
cific regarding it; and we may 
therefore adopt some such ar- 
ragement as that shown in fig. 2, 
B. In short, Fergusson suggests 
a clerestory , to which he thinks 
Josephus refers, and shows the three rows of columns 
which the Bible description requires. Besides the clere- 
story, there was on this theory a range of openings un- 
der the cornice of the walls, and then a range of open 
doorways, which would thus make the three openings 
required by the Bible description. In a hotter climate 
the first arrangement (fig. 2, A) would be the more prob- 
able; but on a site so exposed and occasionally so cold 



Fig. 2. Conjectural Sections of “the House of the Cedars of Lebanon,” according to Fer- 

gusson. 
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as Jerusalem, it is scarcely likely that the great hall of 
the palace was permanently open even on one side. 

Another difficulty in attempting to restore this hall 
arises from the number of pillars being unequal (“ 15 in 
a row”), and if we adopt the last theory (tig. 2, B), we 
have a row of columns in the centre both ways. Fer- 
gusson holds that it was closed, as shown in the plan, 
by a wall at one end, which would give 15 spaces to 
the 15 pillars, and so provide a central space in the 
longer dimension of the hall in which the throne might 
have been placed. If the first theory be adopted, the 
throne may have stood either at the end, or in the cen- 
tre of the longer side, but, judging from what we know 
of the arrangement of Eastern palaces, we may be al- 
most certain that the latter is the correct position. 

(6.) Next in importance to the building just described 
is the hall or porch of judgment (ver. 7), which Jose- 
phus distinctly tells us (Jnf. vii,5, 1) was situated op- 
posite the centre of the longer, side of the great hall: 
an indication that may be admitted with less hesita- 
tion, as such a position is identical with that of a sim- 
ilar hall at Persepolis, and with the probable position 
of one at Khorsabad. Its dimensions were 50 cubits, 
or 75 feet square (Josephus says 30 in one direction 
at least), and its disposition can easily be understood 
by comparing the descriptions which we have with the 
remains of the Assyrian and Persian examples. It is 
thought by Fergusson to have been supported by four 
pillars in the centre, and to have had three entrances; 
the principal one opening from the street and facing 
the judgment-seat, a second from the court-yard of the 
palace, by which the councillors and officers of state 
might come in (fig. 1, in the direction 31), and a third 
from the palace, reserved for the king and his house- 
hold, as shown above (fig. 1, in the direction N). 

(c.) The third edifice is merely called “the Porch.” 
Its dimensions were 50 by 30 cubits, or 75 feet by 45. 
Josephus does not describe its architecture; and we are 
unable to understand the description contained in the 
Bible, owing apparently to our ignorance of the syn- 
onyms of the Hebrew architectural terms. Its use, 
however, cannot be considered as doubtful, as it was an 
indispensable adjunct to an Eastern palace. It was the 
ordinary place of business of the palace, and the recep- 
tion-room — the Guesten-llall — where the king received 
ordinary visitors, and sat, except on great state occa- 
sions, to transact the business of the kingdom. 

(</.) Behind this, we are told, was the inner court, 
adorned with gardens and fountains, and surrounded by 
cloisters for shade; and besides this were other courts 
for the residence of the attendants and guards, and, in 
Solomon’s case, for the three hundred women of his 
harem : all of which are shown in the plan (fig. 1) with 
more clearness than can be conveyed by a verbal de- 
scription. 

(e.) Apart from this palace, but attached, as Josephus 
tells us, to the Hall of Judgment, was the palace of 
Pharaoh’s daughter — too proud and important a person- 
age to be grouped with the ladies of the harem, and re- 
quiring a residence of her own. 

(./’.) There is still another building mentioned by 
Josephus, as a naos or temple, supported by massive 
columns, and situated opposite the Hall of .Judgment. 
It may thus have been outside, in front of the palace 
in the city; but more probably was, as shown in the 
plan, in the centre of the great court. Fergusson thinks 
it could not have been a temple, in the ordinary accep- 
tation of the term, as the Jews had only one temple, 
and that was situated on the other side of the valley; 
but it may have been an alt a r covered by a baldachi- 
no. This would equally meet the exigencies of the de- 
scription as well as the probabilities of the case; and 
so it has been represented in the plan above (fig. 1, 
“ altar”). 

If the site and disposition of the palace were as above 
indicated, it would require two great portals : one leading 
from the city to the great court, shown at 31 ; the other to 


the Temple and the king’s garden, at N. This last, Fer- 
gusson supposes, was situated where the stairs then were 
which led up to the City of David, and where the bridge 
afterwards joined the Temple to the city and palace. 

The recent discoveries at Nineveh have enabled us 
to understand many of the architectural details of this 
palace, which before they were made were almost wholly 
inexplicable. (See the Jour. of Sac. Lit. Jan. 1852, p. 
422.) We are told, for instance, that the walls of the 
halls of the palace were wainscoted with three tiers of 
stone, apparently versicolored marbles, hewn and pol- 
ished, and surmounted by a fourth course, elaborately 
carved with representations of leafage and flowers. 
Above this the walls were plastered and ornamented 
with colored arabesques. At Nineveh the walls were, 
like these, wainscoted to a height of about eight feet, 
but with alabaster, a peculiar product of the country, 
and these were separated from the painted space above 
by an architectural band; the real difference being that 
the Assyrians revelled in sculptural representations of 
men and animals, as we now know from the sculptures 
brought home, as well as from the passage in Ezekiel 
(xxiii, 14), where he describes “men portrayed on the 
wall, the images of the Chaldseans portrayed with ver- 
milion,” etc. These modes of decoration were forbid- 
den to the Jews by the second commandment, given to 
them in consequence of their residence in Egypt and 
their consequent tendency to that multiform idolatry. 
Some difference may also be due to the fact that the 
soft alabaster, though admirably suited to bassi-relievi, 
was not suited for sharp, deeply cut foliage sculpture, 
like that described by Josephus; while, at the same 
time, the hard material used by the Jews might induce 
them to limit their ornamentation to one band only. 
It is probable, however, that a considerable amount of 
color was used in the decoration of these palaces, not 
only from the constant reference to gold and gilding in 
Solomon’s buildings, and because that as a color could 
hardly be used alone, but also from such passages as 
the following: “Build me a wide house and large” — or 
through-aired — “chambers, and cutteth out windows; 
and it is ceiled with cedar, and painted with vermilion” 
(Jer. xxii, 14). It may also be added that in the East 
all buildings, with scarcely an exception, are adorned 
with color internally, generally the three primitive col- 
ors used in all their intensity, but so balanced as to pro- 
duce the most harmonious results. See Assyria. 

2. Quite different is the scheme proposed by Thenius 
in the Exerj. Ihmdb.zum. A. 7'., of which the following 
is substantially a reproduction : 

(«.) On this plan, proceeding from without, the first 
part was “the House of the Forest of Lebanon,” so 
called, probably, because it was constructed of cedar- 
wood from Lebanon. This served as an audience- 
chamber or hall of state (Joseph. 1. c.), and was hung 
around with costly armor (1 Kings x, 1G, 17). The 
Targurn calls it “the house of the cooling of the 
king,” probably because of the refreshing air which 
its size, its elevated site, and its open construction 
secured for it. Some have thought it was a sort 
of winter - garden or conservator)'; but this is less 
probable. Its proportions, 100 cubits of length, 50 of 
breadth, and 30 of height, must be understood of the 
inner measurement; so that the area of this hall was 
larger than that of the temple, the height of both being 
the same (vi, 2). A solid wall of masonry enclosed the 
wood-work (ver. 9). The area of this hall was sur- 
rounded by four rows of cedar pillars. The statement 
in ver. 2 is commonly taken to indicate four straight 
lines of pillars, and much perplexity has been caused on 
this supposition by the subsequent statement (ver. 3) 
that there were 45 pillars, 15 in a row. If there were 
4 rows intersecting the hall lengthways, and 15 inter- 
secting its breadth, there must have been GO pillars in 
all. This has led some arbitrarily to read three for four, 
contrary to all the codices and all the versions, the Sept, 
excepted. But **n£2 does not signify a series in line, 
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but a series surrounding or enclosing (comp, vi, 3G; vii, 
18, 20, 24, 42; Ezek. xlvi, 23) ; so that die four rows of 
pillars went round the hall, forming four aisles inside 
the wall, or, as the Vulgate renders the passage, “qua- 
tuor deambulacra inter eohunnas cedrinas” (tig. 3). On 



Fig. 3. Grouud-plan of “the House of the Forest of Leb- 
anon,” accordiug to Thcuius. 


these pillars beams of cedar-wood rested, running from 
the front to the wall, and forming a substantial rest for 
the upper story. This consisted of side chambers or 
galleries (r WJ, comp, vi, 5,8), and it is to the num- 
ber and order of these that the statement in ver. 3 re- 
fers : “And the chambers which were upon the beams, 
forty-five [in number], fifteen in each row [circuit], were 
wainscoted with cedar-wood” (fig. 4, a a). These were 



Fig. 4. Upper Story of “the llou-e of the Forest of Leb- 
anon,” accordiug to Thenius. 


beam. These galleries were probably reached by a wind- 
ing stair in the outer wall (tigs. 3 and 4, d d), as in the 
Temple (vi, 8). 

From this description, the idea we form of “ the House 
of the Forest of Lebanon” is that of a large hall, open in 
the centre to the sky, the floor of which was surrounded 
with four rows of pillars, affording a promenade, above 
which were three tiers of galleries open to the interior, 
divided each into fifteen compartments like the boxes 
in a theatre, but with doors communicating with each 
other. As the height of the entire building was thirty 
cubits, we may divide this so as to allot eight feet to the 
supporting pillars, eighteen to the galleries, and four to 
the beams and flooring of the galleries. The building, 
thus conceived, answers to the description of it by Jo- 
sephus, as KopivOiiog tareyaa/iivoc, by which he means, 
not that it was in the Corinthian style of architecture 
(Keil), but that it was built after the Corinthian fash- 
ion — that of a hall, surrounded by a row of pillars with 
heavy architraves, on which rested beams running to 
the wall, and supporting a floor, which again supported 
shorter pillars, between which were windows, the whole 
being hypcethral (Yitruv. vi, 3, 1). 

(5.) If now we regard this building (fig. 5, B) as placed 
lengthwise in the middle of a court (4), it is easy to un- 
derstand the arrangement of the portico of pillars (//), 
the length of which was the same as the breadth of the 
building (ver. G). These did not run along the side of 
it, but were behind it, forming a colonnade fifty cubits 
long by thirty wide, conducting to the residence of the 
king. This terminated in a porch, or entrance-hall, 
which had pillars and an 2", i. e. a threshold or perron 
(A. V. “ thick beam Targ. Xr£ ,, pD, limen). By this 
was the entrance to the throne-room or hall of judgment 
(E)y which was wainscoted with cedar from floor to ceil- 
ing (ri-^pn [this is the reading followed by the Vulg. 

and Svr. instead of 



Fig. 5. Ground-phm of the eutire bnildiugs of Solomon’s Palace, according to Theuius. 


the second 
which is a manifest 
error], vii, 7). Then 
came the king’s res- 
i deuce in another 
court (F) behind the 
throne - room ; and 
of this the residence 
of the queen, which 
may or may not have 
been the harem, 
formed a (probably 
the back) part. The 
space G is added 
eonject u rally, for the 
court containing the 
offices of the palace, 
and perhaps “the 


roofed with beams A. V. 

“windows,” which the word never 
means) in three rows, i. e. there 
were three stories of galleries, and 
in these sights (njil/S; Sept, ^cbpa) 
over against each other in three 
ranks, i. e. each chamber in the 
three stories had an opening to 
the interior, facing a corresponding 
opening in the opposite chamber 
(fig. 4, b b ). The different compart- 
ments of the galleries communicated 
with each other by means of doors. 
These, as well as the windows (the 
Sept, has in ver. 5. which 

shows that it read where 
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the present reading is r^T^Pt, of 
which it is impossible to make 
sense), were square with an over- 
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king’s prison.” All these buildings were externally of 
hewn stone, and the whole was surrounded by a solid 
wall enclosing a court. 

3. Very different again is the reconstruction proposed 
by Prof. Paine, in his Solomon's Temple, etc., of whose 
scheme we here subjoin a brief outline. lie maintains 
that the structure was situated on the north side of the 
Temple, immediately adjoining its area, where the tower 
of Antonia eventually stood, adducing 2 Kings xi in 
proof of this position, lie holds that the entire struct- 
ure was one, the palace being the same elsewhere called 
the House of the Forest of Lebanon.” The pillars are 
by him distributed on the outside of the building, in 
successive rows of different heights, supporting the 
walls in terrace style. There is thus in reality but one 
story, although there is the appearance externally of 


Noyon, Beauvais, Auxerre, Meaux, and Laon, — Walcott, 
Sacred A rchceol. s. v. 

Faladiiii, Filippo, an Italian painter commended 
by Hackert, flourished about 1G00, and executed several 
works for the churches in Syracuse, Palmara, Catania, 
and other places. Lanzi thinks this artist the same as 
Filippo Palladia o (q.v.). See Spooner, Biog. Hist, of 
the Fine Arts , ii, G43. 

Faladini, Litterio, an Italian painter, was born, 
according to Hackert, in 1G91. He studied at Rome 
under Sebastiano Conca, and afterwards improved him- 
self by a diligent study of the antique models. On 
his return to Messina he was employed on several con- 
siderable fresco works for the church of Monte Vergine. 
This work is on a grand scale, and is highly commended 



Fig. 7. Front View of Solomon’s Palace, according to Paine. 


several, while within there is a series of benchings like 
the tiers of a modern gallery. This entire scheme is 
remarkable for its simplicity. It is altogether congruous 
with its author’s idea of the structure of Solomon’s 
Temple, the essential difference from all other proposed 
restorations being the gradual enlargement of the build- 
ing upward. See Temple. 


PALACE in ecclesiastical phraseology is used for a 
bishop’s house, called before the Norman invasion the 
minster- house, in which he resided with his family of 
clerks. It was provided with a gatehouse at Chichester 
and Hereford; at Wells it is moated and defended by 
avails ; at Durham it is an actual castle ; at Lincoln and St. 
David’s it exists only as a magnificent ruin ; the chapels 
remain at York, Winchester, Chichester, Durham, Wells, 
and Salisbury; and the hall is preserved at Chichester; 
a few portions remain at Worcester. There is a very 
perfect example at Ely. Bishops had town houses 
mostly along the Strand, as well as numerous country 
houses, like Farnham, Rose, Ilartlebury, and Bishop’s 
Auckland. The chapels of Lambeth and Ely Place 
(Holborn), the abbots’ houses at Peterborough and 
Chester, converted at the Reformation into palaces, re- 
tain many ancient portions, like those of Baveux, Sens, 
VII.— M m 


for correctness of design. He died of the great plague 
which ravaged Messina in 1743. See Spooner, Biop. 
Hist, of the Fine A rts, ii, G43. 

Palaeography (Gr. iruXaioc, old, and ypafa), writ- 
ing), the science of ancient writings. It comprehends 
not merely the art of reading them, but such a critical 
knowledge of all their circumstances as will serve to 


determine their age, if they happen to be undated, and 
their genuineness, in the absence of any formal authen- 
tication. For these purposes, the palaeographer needs 
to be acquainted with the various substances, such as 
bark, leaves, skins, paper, etc., which have been used 
for writing; with the various manners of writing which 
have prevailed, and the changes which they have un- 
dergone ; with the various forms of authenticating writ- 
ings, such as seals, signets, cachets, signatures, super- 
scriptions, subscriptions, attestations, etc., which have 
been employed at different times; with the various 
phases through which the grammar, vocabulary, and 
orthography of the language of the writing with which 
he is dealing, has passed; and with more or less, as the 
case may be, of the history, laws, institutions, literature, 
and art of the age and country to which the writing 
professes to belong. Palaeography may be said to have 



Fig. S. Interior View of Solomon’s Palace, according to Paine. 
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been founded by the learned French Benedictine, Jean 
Mabillon, whose De Re Diplomat ica, first published in 
1681 in 1 vol. fob, reprinted in 1700, and again in 1789, 
in 2 vols. fob, is still, perhaps, the most masterly work 
on the subject. Along with the Xouveau Traite de 
Diplomatic (Bar. 1750-1705, 6 vols. 4to) of the Bene- 
dictines of St. Maur, and the Elements de Paleographie 
(Par. 1838, 2 vols. 4to) by M. Natalis de Wailly, it is 
the great authority for French palaeography. English 
palaeography is perhaps less favorably represented in 
Astle’s Origin and Progress of Writing (Loud. 1803), 
than Scottish palaeography in Anderson’s and Ruddi- 
man’s Diplomata Scot ice (Edinb. 1739). Muratori treats 
of Italian pakeography in the third volume of his great 
work, the Antiquitates Italicce Medii sEvi ; and among 
later works on the same subject may be mentioned the 
Diplomat ka Pontificia (Rome, 1811) of Marino Marini. 
The palaeography of Greece is illustrated in the Palwo- 
graphia Grccca (Par. 1708) of Montfaucon. Spanish 
palaeography may be studied in the Billiot ecu de la 
Polygraphia Espaiiolct (Mad. 1738) of Don C. Rodriguez. 
Of works on German palaeography, it may be enough 
to name Eckard’s Introductio in Rem Diplomaticam 
(Jen. 1742) ; lleumann’s Commentarii de Re Diplo - 
matica (Norimb. 1745); Walthcr’s Lexicon Diploma- 
ticum (Gott. 1745); and Kopp’s PaUcographia Critica 
(Mannh. 1817). Hebrew palaeography has been elab- 
orated by Gesenius in his Geschichte der Ilcbrdischen 
Sprache und Schrift, and other works. See Deutsch, 
Literary Remains , p. 153 sq. The great work on 
palaeography generally — one of the most sumptuous 
works of its class ever published — is the Paleogra- 
phie Universelle (Par. 1839-1845, in 5 vols. fob) of M. 
J. B. Silvestre. — Chambers. See Palimpsest ; Writ- 
ing. 

Palaeologus is the name of an illustrious Byzan- 
tine family, which first appears in history about the 
11th century, and is in many of its representatives inti- 
mately connected with the ecclesiastical history of the 
Middle Ages. The family attained to imperial dignity 
in the person of Michael Palfeologus (q. v.). See East- 
ern Church; John Palaeologus. 

PalaestiTia (Exod. xv, 14; Isa. xiv, 29, 31). See 
Palestine. 

Palafox, Juan de, a Spanish prelate, noted as a 
theological writer, was born in the kingdom of Aragon 
in 1G00. The descendant of an illustrious family, and 
a distinguished scholar of the University of Salaman- 
ca, he was called by Philip IV to a place in the “com- 
mission of war,” and afterwards to a like position in 
the “commission of the Indies.” lie embraced a little 
later the ecclesiastical profession. The king appointed 
him, in 1639, bishop of Puebla-de-los-Angelos, in Mex- 
ico, with extensive administrative powers. In the ex- 
ercise of his functions Palafox had some disputes with 
the Jesuits; he submitted these differences to pope In- 
nocent X. and went to Europe to sustain his cause. 
The king of Spain, satisfied with Palafox’s conduct in 
America, gave him the bishopric of Osma. He died 
soon after (.Sept. 13, 1G59), leaving a high reputation 
for piety. Towards the end of the 17th century a pro- 
cedure was instituted for his beatification ; but the case 
was delayed for a long time, and, in spite of the efforts 
of the Spanish government, the court of Rome decided 
not to confer the honor on a declared enemy of the 
Jesuits. 'Flie works of Palafox were collected and pub- 
lished at Madrid in 17G2, in fifteen volumes. Among 
them are, Le Pasteur de la Xuit de Xoel (Pastor de 
Xoche-buena) (Brussels, 1G55): — The Shepherd of 
Christmas -eve, translated into French (Par. 1G7G) : — 
Le Conqucte de la Chine par les Tartares (The Conquest 
of China by the Tartars ), published in Spanish and in 
French (ibid. 1678) ; and several mystical treatises, some 
of which have been translated into French by the 
abbe Le Roy. See Dinonart, Vie du venerable Don 
Jeun de Palafox, Eveqite d' Angtlopolis (Cob 17G7) ; Ni- 


colini, History of the Jesuits , p. 309 sq. — Hoefer, Xouv. 
Biog. Generale, s. v. 

Palairet, Elias, was one of the latest of the clas- 
sical commentators who attempted to illustrate the lan- 
guage of the New Testament from the usage of the 
various authors of classic Greek, a line of interpretation 
which in the early part of the last century grew into 
especial favor with many eminent scholars, both on the 
Continent and in this country. Palairet, who was a 
French Protestant minister living at Tournay, in Bel- 
gium, published at Leyden, in 1752, in an octavo vol- 
ume, some short notes of classical illustrations of sun- 
dry passages of the New Testament. These he en- 
titled Observations philologico-criticce in sacros Xovi 
Eccderis libros. These notes indicate much learning, 
but they partake of the fault of the school by exagger- 
ating the likeness of the sacred to the classic Greek 
authors. Palairet, who seems to have afterwards un- 
dertaken the pastorship of a French congregation at 
Greenwich, issued in the year 1755 a specimen, printed 
in London, of a much larger work, partaking of the 
character of a continuous commentary on all the boolo 
of the New Testament, on the principle of his Observa - 
Hones. The work, however, which was to have been 
published by subscription, never appeared. — Kitto, Cy- 
clop. s. v. 

Pa'lal (Heb. PalaT , ibs, judge; Sept. 4>rtX«£, v. r. 
‘baXay, 0>a\aK, and ‘baXaX), son of Uzar, and one who 
aided in repairing the wall of Jerusalem (Neb. iii, 25). 
B.C. 446. 

Palamas, Gregorius (rp?/yopio£ 6 naXa/mg), an 
eminent Greek ecclesiastic of the 14th century, was 
born in the Asiatic portion of the then reduced Byzan- 
tine empire, and was educated at the court of Constan- 
tinople, apparently during the reign of Andronicus Paloa- 
ologus the elder. He ignored the opportunity of world- 
ly greatness, of which his parentage and wealth and 
the imperial favor gave him the prospect, and with his 
two brothers became, while yet very young, an inmate 
of one of the monasteries of Mount Athos. Here the 
youngest of the three died; and, upon the death of the 
superior of the monastery soon after, the two surviving 
brothers placed themselves under another superior. 
With him they remained eight years; and on his death 
Gregory Palamas withdrew to Scete, near Bcrrhoea, 
where he built a cell, and gave himself up entirely, for 
ten years, to divine contemplation and spiritual exer- 
cises. The severity of his regimen and the coldness of 
his cell produced an illness which nearly occasioned his 
death. The urgent recommendation of the other monks 
of the place induced him then to leave Seete and to re- 
turn to Mount Athos; but this change did not suffice 
for his recovery, and he removed to Thessaloniea (Can- 
tacuzcnns, Ilistoi'y, ii, 39). It was apparently while at 
Thessaloniea that his controversy began with Barlaam, 
a Calabrian monk, who visited Constantinople soon af- 
ter the accession of the emperor Andronicus Paheolo- 
gus the younger, A.D. 1328, and, professing himself an 
adherent of the Greek Church and a convert from the 
Latin Church, against which he also wrote several 
works, obtained the favor and patronage of the emperor. 
Barlaam appears to have been a conceited man, and to 
have sought opportunities for decrying the usages of the 
Byzantine Greeks. For his supercilious humor the wild 
fanaticism of the monks of Mount Athos presented an 
admirable subject. Those of them who aimed at the 
highest spiritual attainments were accustomed to shut 
themselves up for days and nights together in a corner 
of a cell, and there abstract their thoughts from all 
worldly objects. Resting their beards on their chests, 
and fixing their eyes on their bellies, they imagined 
that the seat of the soul, previously unknown, was re- 
vealed to them by a mystical light, and at its discovery 
they were rapt into a state of ecstatic enjoyment. The 
existence of this light, described by Gibbon as “the 
creature of an empty stomach and an empty brain,” 
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appears to have been kept secret, and was only revealed 
to Barlaam by an incautious monk, whom Cantacuzenus 
abuses for his communicativeness. Barlaam eagerly 
seized the opportunity afforded by this discovery to as- 
sail with bitter reproaches the fanaticism of these Ile- 
sychasts (»/<x vx^oprsg) [see Hesycuasts] or Quiet- 
ists, calling them 'Oya^nXd^uyot ( Om pfi a lopsych i) , 
“ men with their souls in their navels,” and he identified 
them with the Massilians or Euchites of the 4th cen- 
tury. The monks were roused by these attacks, and 
as Gregory Palamas was the most able and learned 
among them, they put him forward as their champion, 
and employed both his tongue and pen against the at- 
tacks of the sarcastic Calabrian. Palamas and his 
friends tried at first to silence the reproaches of Bar- 
laam by kindly remonstrance, and affirmed, as to the 
mystical light, that there had been various similar in- 
stances in the history of the Church of a divine lustre 
surrounding the saints in time of persecution, and that 
sacred history recorded the appearance of a divine and 
uncreated light at the Saviour’s transfiguration. Bar- 
laam caught at the mention of this light as uncreated, 
and affirmed that nothing was uncreated but God. and 
that inasmuch as God was invisible, while the light of 
Mount Tabor was visible, to the bodily eye, the monks 
must have two gods, one the Creator of all things, con- 
fessedly invisible, the other this visible yet uncreated 
light. This serious charge gave to the controversy a 
fresh impulse, until two or three years later Barlaam, 
fearing that his infuriated opponents, who flocked to 
the scene of the conflict from all the monasteries about 
Thessalonica and Constantinople, would offer him per- 
sonal violence, appealed to the patriarch of Constanti- 
nople and the bishops there, and charged Palamas not 
only with sharing the fanaticism of the Omphalopsychi , 
and with the use of defective prayers, but also with 
holding blasphemous views of God, and with introduc- 
ing new terms into the theology of the Church. A 
council was consequently convened in the church of 
St. Sophia, at Constantinople, in 1341, in the presence 
of the emperor, the chief senators, the learned, and a vast 
concourse of the common people. As it was not thought 
advisable to discuss the mysteries of theology' before a 
promiscuous multitude, the charge against Palamas and 
the monks of blasphemous notions respecting God was 
suppressed, and only the charge of holding the old 
Massilian heresy respecting prayer, and of using de- 
fective prayers, was proceeded with. Barlaam first ad- 
dressed the council in support of his charge; then Pa- 
lamas replied, retorting upon Barlaam the charge of 
blasphemy and perverseness. The council decided in 
favor of the monks, and Barlaam, according to Canta- 
cuzenus, acknowledged his errors and became recon- 
ciled to his adversaries. Mortified, however, at his 
public defeat, he returned to Italy, and reconciled him- 
self to the Latin Church. Nicephorus Gregoras states 
that the decision of the council on the question of the 
Massilian heresy' charged against the monks was de- 
ferred, that Barlaam was convicted of malignity and 
arrogance, and that the heresy of Palamas and his party 
would probably have been condemned also, had not 
the proceedings of the council been cut short by the 
emperor’s death in 1341. The cause forsaken by Bar- 
laam was taken up by another Gregory, surnamed 
Acindynus ; but the party of the monks continued in 
the ascendant, and Palamas enjoyed the favor of John 
Cantacuzenus, who then exercised the chief influence 
at the court of the emperor John Palaeologus, a minor. 
It was even reported that Cantacuzenus intended to 
procure the deposition of the patriarch of Constantino- 
ple and the elevation of Palamas. In the civil war 
which followed (1342-1347) between Cantacuzenus and 
the court (where the admiral Apocaucus had supplant- 
ed him), Palamas, on account of his friendship for Can- 
taenzenus, was imprisoned in 1346, not on any political 
charge, but on the ground of his religious views; for 
the patriarch now supported Gregory Acindynus and 


the Barlaamites against the monks of Mount Athos, who 
were favorable to Cantacuzenus. The Barlaamites thus 
gained the ascendency', and in a council at Constanti- 
nople the Palamites. as their opponents called them, 
were condemned. The patriarch and the court were, 
however, especially anxious to clear themselves from 
the suspicion of acting from political motives ip the 
imprisonment of Palamas. When the successful en- 
trance of Cantacuzenus into Constantinople, in Janu- 
ary', 1347, obliged the court to submit, Palamas was re- 
leased, and sent to make terms with the conqueror. 
The patriarch Calecas had been deposed by the influ- 
ence of the empress-mother, Anna, just before the tri- 
umph of Cantacuzenus, and Gregory Palamas persuaded 
Cantacuzenus to assemble a synod, by which the dep- 
osition was confirmed, and Calecas banished to Didv- 
motichum. Acindynus and the Barlaamites were now 
in turn condemned, and the Palamites once more gained 
the ascendency. Isidore, one of their number, was 
chosen patriarch. Palamas himself was soon after- 
wards appointed archbishop of Thessalonica ; though, 
as that ciiy' was in the hands of some of the nobility 
who were hostile to Cantacuzenus, he was refused ad- 
mittance, and obliged to retire to the island of Lemnos; 
but he obtained admittance after a time. This was in 
1349. Meanwhile the ecclesiastical troubles continued : 
the Barlaamites withdrew from the communion of the 
Church ; their ranks received continual increase, and 
Nicephorus Gregoras, the historian, adroitly' drew over 
to their side the empress Irene, wife of Cantacuzenus, 
by' persuading her that the recent death of her younger 
son, Andronicus, in 1347, was a sign of the divine dis- 
pleasure at the favor shown by' the emperor Cantacu- 
zenus to the Palamites. To restore peace, if possible, 
to the Church, a synod was summoned, after various 
conferences had been held between the emperor, the 
patriarch Isidore, Palamas, and Nicephorus Gregoras. 
Isidore died in 1349, before the meeting of the symod, 
over which Callistus, his successor, presided. When it 
met, in 1351, Nicephorus Gregoras was the champion 
of the Barlaamites, who numbered among their sup- 
porters the archbishop of Ephesus and the bishop of 
Ganus or Gaunus; the archbishop of Tyre, who was 
present, appears to have been on the same side. Pala- 
mas was the leader of the opposite party', who, having 
a large majority and the support of the emperor, car- 
ried everything their own way. The archbishop of 
Ephesus and the bishop of Ganus were deposed. Bar- 
laam and Acindynus (neither of whom was present) 
were declared excommunicated, and their followers were 
forbidden to propagate their sentiments. The popu- 
lace, however, favored the vanquished Barlaamites, and 
Palamas narrowly escaped violence. Of his subsequent 
history' and death nothing seems to be known. 

The peculiar leading tenets of the Palamites were the 
existence of the mystical light discovered by the more 
eminent monks and recluses in their long exercises of 
abstract contemplation and prayer, and the uncreated 
nature of the light of Mount Tabor seen at the trans- 
figuration of Christ. The first attracted the notice and 
animadversion of their opponents: but the second, with 
the consequences really or apparently deducible from it, 
was the great object of attack. The last seven books 
(xviii-xxiv) of the Uistoria Byzuntim of Nicephorus 
Gregoras are devoted to a history' of this controversy; 
and in the bitterness of his polemic spirit he charges 
Palamas with polytheism; with converting the attri- 
butes of the Deity' into so many' distinct and indepen- 
dent deities ; with affirming that the Holy Spirit was not 
one alone, or even one of seven, but one of “seventy 
times seven;” with placing in an intermediate rank be- 
tween £od and angels a new and peculiar class of un- 
created powers ( Kaivov ti Ka't l'<hor cncTifTTiov ytvog 
tvepyeiM'), which Palamas called “ the brightness (Xa/i- 
7 rpor^rn) of God and the ineffable light” (<pu>g appr]Tov ) ; 
with holding that any' man by' partaking of the stream 
of this light, flowing from its inexhaustible source, 
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could at will become uncreated and without beginning 
(aKTiortp eSeXovti ytveoScu icai dvdpxqi) ; and with nu- 
merous other errors. These alleged heresies were, how- 
ever, mostly, if not altogether, the inferences deduced 
bv Nieephorus (iregoras and other opponents from the 
Palamite dogma of uncreated light, and not the acknowl- 
edged tenets of the Palamite party. The rise, continu- 
ance, and vehemence of the controversy is a singular 
manifestation of the subtilty and misdirection of the 
Greek intellect of the period. The dogma of the un- 
created light of Blount Tabor has apparently continued 
to be the recognised orthodox doctrine of the Greek 
Church (Capperonnerins, Xot. ad Xiceph. Gregor, ii, 
1821, ed. Bonn), though probably now neglected or for- 
gotten. 

Palamas was a copious writer ; many of his works are 
extant in MS., and are enumerated by Wharton and 
Gery in the Appendix to Cave, and by Fabricius. Ni- 
cephorus says that he wrote more than sixty Xoyoi, ora - 
tiones; and Boivin states that one MS. in the kings 
library at Paris contained more than seventy homilies 
or other short pieces. The statement of Gregoras, there- 
fore, must refer only to pieces written on occasion of Pal- 
amas’s controversy with him, or must be much too low 
an estimate. The following have been published : Pro- 
sopopoeia , s. Prosopceice, s. Orationes duce judiciules, Men- 
tis Corpus accusantis , et Corporis sese defendentis , una 
cum Judicum Sententia (Paris, 1553) : — E/c ti)v getzti)v 
gETapopepuiotv tov Kvpiav Kai Qeov Kai Swrrjpog itpwv 
T i]<Jov XpiGTOV * iv y TrupdoTaaiQ on to kcit avn)v 
aKTiaTov egtiv. Xoyog d, Iii venerabileiii Domini 
et Dei ac Salratoris nostri Jesu Christi Transforma- 
tionem , ubi probatin' quod in ea est lumen increatum esse. 
Orutio Prhna. QptXia tig ti)v avryv tov K vptov 

GETTTlfV ptTapoptyitlGlV tV 7/ TTapd-GTaOlQ M£ El Kttl UK- 
TIGTOV EGTl TO Kttf aVTl'fP SttlWaTOV <pd)Q, rtXX’ OVK 

egtiv ovaia B eov. Xoyog /3\ Tractatus in eandem ve- 
nerandam Domini Trans fbrmationem ; in quo probatur, 
quanquam increatum est illius dicinissimum Lumen , baud 
tumen Dei Essentiam esse. O ratio Secunda. These two 
orations were published with a Latin version by Combe- 
tis in his Aucturium Xocissimum (Paris, 1072), ii, 106 : — 
Aoyoi /3% cnroOEiKTiKoi on ov\i icai ek tov Ytov «XX’ 
ek povov rou llarpbg EKTropEvtrai to IT ) ’tvpa To'Aytoi’, 
Orationes duie demonstrative e quod non ex Filio , sed ex 
solo Pat re procedut Spirit us Sanctus. These were pub- 
lished in London without date (but probably in 1024), 
together with a number of other pieces of Barlaam, the 
Calabrian, and several Greek writers of a comparatively 
recent period : — ’ AvrETtiypatyai, Refutatio Expositionum , 
s. Epigrapharum Joannis Yecci, published, with a Con- 
Jut ado by cardinal Bessarion, in the Opuscula Aurea of 
Petrus Areudius (Koine, 1630, 1671): — S. Petri Athoni- 
tce (s . de Monte At ho) Encomium (in Acta Sanctorum, 
Junii, a. d. xii, ii, 535 ): — ’Ettc AaTtvmv ewropia, 
Adversus Latinos Confessio : — ’E^nrroXi) 7 rpbg ti)v 
S rEOGTEtyri (3ctotXtca Kvpdv ” Avvav Ti)v\\aXatoXoyivai'. 
Epistola ad divinitus coronatam A u gust am Annam Pa- 
Itcologinam. printed by Boivin in his notes to the I list. 
Byzant. of Nieephorus Gregoras (Paris, 1702), p. 787. 
Boivin has also given two extracts from a writing of 
Palamas, one of some length, Adversus Joannem Cule- 
cam ; the other very brief, from an Epistola ad Joannem 
Gut nun. Various citations from his works are given 
by Nieephorus Gregoras. It is probable that the 7 'omits 
or declaration issued by the synod of Constantinople, in 
1351, against the Barlaamites was drawn up by Palamas, 
or under his inspection. It is given by Com bells, with 
a Latin version, in his Aucturium A'ovissimum (Paris, 
1672), ii, 135, and is entitled T 6/iog tKTE^Eig Trcipd Tijg 
ZrEtag Kai tEpiig ovvofov tov avyKpoTifttiGyg Kara tmv 
eppovoiiVTiov rd ttapXadp te Kai 'AkivSvvov etti Tijg 
fiaoiXEtag twv EVGEpibv Kai 6p5oi>6lZ(or fiaoiXsiov i/puiv 
KavTQKovZ,Evov Kai HaXatoXoyov, Tomus a divbiu sa- 
craque Sgnodo advei'sus eos coacta qui Barlaam et 
A cindgni opinionis sunt, Cantacnzeno ac Pahxologo reli - 
giosis orthodoxisque I mperatoribus nostris, editus ac ex- 


positus. The Greek writers belonging to the Iiomish 
Church, as Allatius, Nicolaus Comnenus, Papadopoli, and 
others, heap on Palamas every term of reproach ; on the 
other hand the orthodox Greeks extol him highly, and 
ascribe miraculous effeets to his relies. See Cave, Hist. 
Litter. (Oxford, 1740-1743) ; A ppendix , vol. ii, by Whar- 
ton and Gery, p. 54 sq. ; Fabricius, Biblioth. Graca, x, 
454-462, 790; ed. vet. xi, 494 sq. ed. 1 Luries; Oudin, De 
Scriptoribus Eccles. vol. iii, col. 843 ; Caiitacuzenus, 
Hist.; Nieephorus Gregoras, Hist. Byzant. — Smith, Diet, 
of Gr. and Rom. Biog. and Mythol. s. v. ; comp. Neale, 
Hist, of the Eastern Church, Introd. ii, 745,746. 
Palamite s. See Palamas. 

Palanquin. See Litter. 

Palatini is the name by which was designated one 
of the three classes of subdeacons in Koine especially 
appointed to wait upon the bishop. 

Palatinus, a surname of A polio, under which he 
was worshipped at Kome, where he had a temple on the 
Palatine hill. 

Palatius, Joaxxes, an ecclesiastical writer of the 
17th century, of whose personal history nothing is ac- 
cessible to us, is the author of a history of the popes, 
entitled Gesta Pontificum Romanorum a S.Petro usque 
Innocentinm XI, addit. Pontijicum imaginibus numis- 
niatib. sigillis, etc. (Venetia, 1685, 2 vols. fol.). It is a 
very exhaustive but not a critical work. Palatius is 
also the author of Fasti Curdinulium omnium Romance 
eccles. cum stemmatib. eorum (ibid. 1703, 2 vols. lbl.). 

Paldah. See Steel. 

Paleae, a name for the 150 decretals and council 
ordinances added to Gratian’s Decretum. They are in- 
serted in the Corpus Juris, but have attained to no le- 
gal authority. The name Pulece is either a corruption 
of 7 raXatoi, i. e. obsolete , or is from the name Paucapalea, 
a pupil of Gratian, and their first collector. See Picked, 
Disquisitio hist, critic, de paleis (Marburg, 1827) ; Phil- 
ipps, Kirchenrecht, iv, 160. 

Paleario, Aoxio (or, as his name was originally 
written, Aonio degli Pagliari ), one of the most noted 
of Italian characters in the Information period, and a 
martyr to the Protestant cause, was born at Veroli, in the 
Campagna di Roma, and descended of noble and ancient 
families by both bis parents. He spent his youth in 
retirement until death robbed him suddenly of his par- 
ents, w'hen a friend of his father, Martelli by name, 
cared for Aonio and guided his education. The bishop 
of the diocese, Ennio Philonardi, also interested him- 
self in the precocious youth, and paid attention to the 
formation of his character and the development of his 
talents. Paleario applied himself early to the Greek 
and Latin languages, in which he made great progress, 
and then proceeded to philosophy and divinity. The 
desire he had for knowledge prompted him in his sev- 
enteenth year to go abroad, and, after travelling through 
the greater part of Italy, seeking ever the acquaint- 
ance and teachings of the most famous professors in 
every place he visited, he settled for student’s work at 
Rome, where he continued for six years, till that city 
was taken by Charles V, when the disorders committed 
by the troops of that prince leaving no hopes of enjoy- 
ing tranquillity, obliged Paleario to depart (1523). He 
had at this time a great inclination to travel into France, 
Germany, and even as far as Greece; but the narrow- 
ness of his fortune would not admit of this, and he con- 
tented himself with a visit to the different parts of his 
native country, lie made prolonged stays at Siena, 
Florence, Ferrara, Padua, and Bologna — everywhere 
gathering new' stores of learning, and having inter- 
course with the most illustrious men. lie returned 
again to Rome, but in 1527 left it for Siena, upon which 
he now determined as his permanent abode, induced to 
settle there by the pleasantness of the situation and the 
sprightliness and sagacity of the inhabitants; and ac- 
cordingly he sold his estate at Veroli, and purchased a 
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country-house in the neighborhood of Siena, called Ce- 
ciniana, because it formerly belonged to Cecina, one of 
Cicero’s clients. Here he entered likewise into matri- 
mony with a young woman of whom he was passion- 
ately fond all his life after. She bore him four chil- 
dren, two boys and two girls. In 1534 Paleario was 
made professor of ancient languages and philosophy, 
and a great number of pupils gathered about him, 
when his career was suddenly disturbed by a quarrel 
with one of his colleagues, who grew impatient at 
seeing his own reputation eclipsed by the superior 
lustre of Paleario. Having studied the Scriptures and 
read the writings of the German Reformers, his lectures 
on moral philosophy were distinguished from those of 
his colleague by a liberal tone of thinking. This, al- 
though gratifying to the students, was offensive to 
the professor, who obstinately adhered to the old ideas. 
Cardinal Sadolet, in the name of his friends, set before 
Paleario the danger of giving way to novelties, and ad- 
vised him, in consideration of the times, to coniine him- 
self to the safer task of clothing the peripatetic ideas in 
elegant language. This prudential advice was not al- 
together congenial to the candid mind of Paleario, and 
the devotion which he felt for truth. The freedom 
with which he censured vain pretenders to learning 
and religion irritated a class of men w ho scrupled at no 
means to oppress and ruin an adversary, and who eagerly 
seized the opportunity to fasten on him the charge of 
heresy. His private conduct was watched, and ex- 
pressions which had dropped from him in the unsus- 
pecting confidence of private conversation were circu- 
lated to his prejudice. Put Paleario gave the greatest 
offence by a book which he wrote on the benefit of the 
death of Christ, 11 Benejicio cli Christo (1542); a sy- 
nopsis of its contents, with selections, is given bv Dr. 
Hurst in his Martyrs to the Tract Cause (N. Y. 1872, 
12mo), p. G8-80. The little book, which is throughout 
enriched with quotations from the Holy Scriptures and 
the Church fathers — Augustine, Origen, Basil, Hilary, 
Ambrose, Irenaeus, and St. Bernard — excited much at- 
tention, not only in Italy, but elsewhere, for it was 
translated into several foreign languages, and obtained 
a circulation that is remarkable. Paul Vergerius re- 
ports that during the six years following its appearance 
forty thousand copies were printed and sold in Venice 
alone. What wonder that the enemies of the Gospel 
were also attentive to this work, and made every effort 
to suppress it and to ruin its author? They soon came 
upon his track. II is opponents in Siena conspired 
against him while he was on a visit to Pome, and in- 
dicted him for heresy. On hearing this he quickly re- 
turned, in order to defend himself. Most of his judges 
were passionately embittered against him. 

“They are heartless and complaining men,” said he in 
his defence, “who seek to declare the most, innocent ac- 
tion a crime; so that one dares not venture to praise, un- 
punished, the glory of Christ, who is the Author of all 
happiness, the King of all nations and peoples. The fact 
that 1 have written a book this year, in the Tuscan lan- 
guage, wherein I praise the benefits which have accrued 
to the human race through the death of Christ, is made 
the ground of a criminal charge against me. Can one 
think of anything more hateful? I have said that ouce 
he in whom the Godhead dwelt bodily has shed his blood 
for our redemption, and that we should have no more 
doubt as to the mercy of God, but enjoy perfect peace 
and rest. Supported by the most unquestionable author- 
ity of antiquity, the Holy Scriptures, and the Church fa- 
thers, I have maintained that whoever directs his eyes to 
Jesus Christ the crucified, confides in his promises, and 
places his hopes in him alone, will receive from him the 
forgiveness of his sins and redemption from all evil, be- 
cause he cannot disappoint our hopes. And yet these 
things have appeared to those twelve jurymen— who no 
longer deserve the name of men — so horrible and fearful 
that they have all declared with one voice that the author 
must be condemned to be burned ! If I must suffer this 
penalty— for I regard my writing much more a confession 
than an invective — then, senators, no better fortune could 
befall me! In my opinion, at a time like onrs no Chris- 
tian should die in his bed ! Accused, imprisoned, scourged, 
hanged, sewn up in a sack, thrown to the wild beasts, or 
roasted in the flames — what does it matter, if only by such 
a death the glorious truth comes evermore to light?” 


In the course of his address Paleario turned to his ac- 
cusers, disclosed to them their wickedness, and pro- 
claimed the whole course of his life. In referring to his 
circumstances, he said : 

“My only temporal happiness consists in living among 
my books. A woollen rug as a protection against the 
cold, a piece of linen to wipe away the sweat from my 
brow, a bed to rest ou, and a simple bench to sit upon— 
these are all I need. And do thou, O Christ, merciful 
Lord, preserve and increase those gifts which I have from 
thee! Thon hast kindled in me a disdain of all earthly 
goods, and the firm determination to speak in conformity 
with the truth, and not according to my own mind and 
my own will. Do thou add to these favors pie tv, tem- 
perance, and self-denial, and adorn me with all the vir- 
tues which are pleasing to thee and thy children 1" 

Paleario’s eloquent defence, in which boldness and can- 
dor were tempered by prudence and address, triumphed 
over the violence and intrigues of his adversaries. He 
was declared free from the charges of his accusers. He 
was, however, obliged soon after to quit Siena, as his 
opponents had by his acquittal become only the more 
embittered ; but, though he changed the place of his 
residence, he did not escape from the odium which he 
had incurred ; and we shall afterwards find him endur- 
ing that martyrdom which he early anticipated, and 
for which it appears to have been his object all along 
to prepare his thoughts. On quitting the Sienese, about 
the year 1543, he embraced an invitation from the sen- 
ate of Lucca, w’here he taught the Latin classics, and 
acted as orator to the republic on solemn occasions. To 
this place lie was followed by Marco Blatcrone, one of 
his former adversaries, a sciolist who possessed that vol- 
ubility of tongue which captivates the vulgar ear, and 
whose ignorance and loquacity had been severely chas- 
tised, but not corrected, by the satirical pen of Aretino. 
Lucca at that time abounded with men of enlightened 
and honorable minds; and the eloquence of Paleario, 
sustained by the lofty bearing of his spirit, enabled him 
easily to triumph over his unworthy rival, who, disgraced 
and driven from the city, sought his revenge through 
the Dominicans at Borne. But by means of his friends 
in the conclave, Paleario counteracted at that time the 
informations of his accuser. About 1553 a very warm 
invitation came to him from the officials of Milan to re- 
move to that place and become a professor of eloquence. 
The handsome stipend which was proffered him induced 
the Reformer to reply favorably; and when he had set- 
tled at Milan he hoped for no further change until his 
final departure to the heavenly Jerusalem. But the 
heresy-hunting Inquisitors, together with his enemies, 
had determined otherwise. For some ten years there 
had been daily persecutions, imprisonments, and death- 
punishment for many a soul devoted to the new cause, 
then steadily gaining adherents in Italy. Paleario’s 
friends feared for him, but he quieted them with the 
assurance that he knew of no danger. Upon the acces- 
sion of Pius V, whom all regarded as the death-mes- 
senger to Reformed doctrines in Italy, when Paleario’s 
friends had succeeded in obtaining his consent for re- 
moval to Bologna, he was suddenly arrested in 15G8, 
and by pontifical authority his case, now over twenty 
years settled, was ordered for a rehearing at Rome. 
During his trial he was imprisoned in the Torre di 
Nona, the most wretched of the three prisons of the In- 
quisition at Rome. His book on the benefit of Christ’s 
death, his commendations of Ochino (q. v.), his defence 
of himself before the senators of Siena, and the suspi- 
cions which he had incurred during his residence at 
that place and at Lucca, were all revived against him. 
After the whole had been collected and sifted, the charge 
at last resolved itself into the four following articles: 
that he denied purgatory; disapproved of burying the 
dead in churches, preferring the ancient Roman method 
of sepulture without the walls of cities; ridiculed the 
monastic life; and appeared to ascribe justification sole- 
ly to confidence in the mercy of God forgiving our sins 
through Jesus Christ. For holding these opinions he 
was condemned, after an imprisonment of two years, to 
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be suspended on a gibbet and his body to be given to 
the flames; and the sentenee was executed on July 3, 
1570, in the seventieth year of his age. A minute, 
which professes to be an official document of the Do- 
minieans who attended him in his last moments, but 
which has neither names nor signatures, states that 
Paleario died confessed and contrite; but the two let- 
ters which he wrote to his family on the day of his 
death are witnesses against this statement. If he did 
not openly express himself in them, lest they might 
thereby fail to reach their destination, there is yet seen 
all through them the same Gospel spirit which had al- 
ways characterized him. They also afford a negative 
proof that the report of his recantation was unfounded; 
for if he had really changed his sentiments, would he 
not have felt anxious to acquaint his family with the 
fact? or, if the change was feigned, would not the 
monks have insisted on his using the language of a 
penitent when they granted him permission to write? 
Paleario had before his apprehension taken care to se- 
cure his writings against the risk of suppression by 
committing them to the care of friends whom he could 
trust ; and their repeated publication in Protestant 
countries has saved them from those mutilations to 
which the works of so many of his countrymen have 
been subjected. From his letters it appears that Pale- 
ario enjoyed the friendship and correspondence of the 
most celebrated persons of that time both in the Church 
and in the republic of letters. Among the former were 
cardinals Sadolet, Bembo, Pole, Maffei, Badia, Filonar- 
do, and Sfondrati ; and among the latter Flaminio, 
Riccio, Aleiati, Vittorio, Lampridio, and Buonamici. 
His poem on the immortality of the soul, entitled De 
immortalitate animee , libri tres (IG3G, lGmo), was re- 
ceived with applause by the learned. Of his orations, 
it is, perhaps, no high praise to say that they placed 
him above all the moderns who obtained the name of 
Ciceronians, from their studious imitation of the style 
of the Roman orator; they are eertainly written with 
elegance and spirit. His letter on the Council of Trent, 
addressed to the Reformers, and his testimony and 
pleading against the Roman pontiffs (Actio in pontifices 
Romanos et eorum asseclas, ad imperatorem Rom. re yes 
et principes Christiance reipubliem summos (Ecumenici 
concilii presides, cum de consilio Trident ino habendo de~ 
liberaretur , drawn up with a design to get it presented 
by the emperor’s ambassadors to the Council of Trent, 
is a regular plan in defence of the Protestants, and was 
published at Leipsic in 1G0G ; see A eta Erudita for Jan. 
1G9G, p. 44), evinee a knowledge of the Scriptures, sound- 
ness in the faith, candor, and fervent zeal worthy of a 
Reformer and eonfessor of the truth. In the composi- 
tion of his traet on the benefit of the death of Christ, it 
is said that cardinal Pole had a large part, that Fla- 
minio (q. v.) wrote a defence of it, and that activity in 
circulating it formed one of the charges on which car- 
dinal Morone (q. v.) was imprisoned and Carneseechi 
committed to the flames. No wonder that of such a 
man M‘Crie writes: “When we take into consideration 
his talents, his zeal, the utility of his writings, and the 
sufferings which he endured, Paleario must be viewed 
as one of the greatest ornaments of the Reformed cause 
in Italy.” The works of Paleario, entitled Opera, ad 
illam editionem quam ipse auctor recensuerat et auxe- 
rat excusa, nunc Jiovis accessionibus locupletata , were 
brought out at Amsterdam in 1G9G, and were reprinted 
at Jena in 1728. The tract on the benefit of the death 
of Christ fared no better than its author. The Inquisi- 
tion hunted for the book with such sueeess that nearly 
every copy was brought into its hands and burned. For 
three hundred years nothing was known of it save what 
history reported. In 1843, however, a copy of the Ital- 
ian edition was discovered in the University of Cam- 
bridge, in England, which was brought out, with the 
French translation of 1552 and the English of 1548, by 
Churchill Babington at Cambridge, and, with a Ger- 
man translation by Tischendorf, at Leipsic in 185G. See 


Young, Life and Times of Paleario (Lond. 18G0, 2 vols. 
8vo) ; Blackburn, Aonio Paleario and his Friends , with 
a revised edition of The Benefit of Christ's Death (Phil- 
adelphia Presbvt. Board, 1867); Gurlitt, Leben des A. 
Paleario (llamb. 1805); Bonnet, A. Paleario et la Ref 
de FItalie (Paris, 1863) ; jNPCrie, Hist, of the Ref. in Italy, 
p. 131 sq., 278 sq. ; Jahrb. deutsch. Theol . 1870, iii, 419. 
(J. H. W.) 

Palembang, formerly an independent kingdom on 
the east coast of Sumatra, now a Netherlands residency, 
is bounded on the north by Jambi, north-west by Ben- 
coolen, south by the Lampong districts, and south-east 
by the Strait of Banca, has an area of 28,140 square 
miles, and a population amounting, in 18G0, to 378,225 
soids. Much of the land is low-lying swamp, covered 
with a wilderness of impenetrable bush; but in the 
south it rises into mountains, of which Oeloe Moesi is 
G180 feet in height. Gold-dust, iron-ore, sulphur with 
arsenic, lignite, and common eoal are found; also clays 
suited for making coarse pottery, etc. Springs of pure 
oil oeeur near the coal-fields of Bali Boekit, and of min- 
eral water in various places. Rice, cotton, sugar, pep- 
per, tobacco, and in the interior cocoa-nuts are grown ; 
the forests producing gutta-percha, gum-elastic, ratans, 
wax, benzoin, satinwood, etc. The rivers abound with 
fish ; and the elephant, rhinoceros, tiger, panther, and 
leopard roam the woods, as well as the deer, wild swine, 
and goats, with many varieties of the monkey. In the 
dry season the thermometer ranges from 8(P to 92 3 F., 
and in the rainy season, 76° to 80°; but the climate is 
not considered unhealthy, except in the neighborhood 
of the swamps. 

The natives are descended from Javanese, who in the 
16th century, or earlier, settled in Palembang, and ruled 
over the whole land. The race, hmvever, has become 
mixed with other Malays, and the language has lost its 
purity. In the north-west interior is a tribe called the 
Ivoeboes (Kubus), of whose origin nothing is known, 
but who are probably the remainder of the aborigines. 
The}' do not follow agriculture, but go about almost 
naked, and live chiefly bv fishing and hunting. No 
clear idea of a Supreme Being seems to be possessed by 
them, though they believe in existence after death. — 
Chambers. See Malays. 

Palencia, Alonso de, a celebrated Spanish author, 
deserves a place here for his labors in practical religions 
literature and his edition of Josephus. Palencia was 
born in 1423 ; at the age of seventeen became page to 
the bishop of Burgos, and, after travelling in Italy and 
on the Continent, was made royal historiographer. He 
died near the close of his century. He wrote El Espejo 
de la Cruz (1485), and several other works of like char- 
acter, still in MS., besides the great historical w'orks on 
which his fame rests. Ilis version of Josephus was 
finished in 1492. See Preseott, Ferdinand and Isabel- 
la, i, 136; English Cyclop, s. v., and the literature there 
given. 

Faleotti, Gabriel, an Italian cardinal, was bom 
at Bologna Oct. 4, 1524. His father, who was a law- 
yer, intended Gabriel also for that profession; but at 
maturity he decided for the clerical life, and, content- 
ing himself with a simple canonieate, he refused the 
bishopric of Majorca, which Campeggio wished to re- 
sign in his favor. In 155G he was put on the committee 
of the Index Expurgatorius. lie was sent to the Coun- 
cil of Trent to sustain the interests of the Church, and 
Pius IY decorated him with the purple March 12, 1565. 
Pius Y endowed him, Jan. 30, 1566, with the bishopric 
of Bologna. A particular friend of St. Charles Borro- 
meo and of Sextus Y, he received more than thirty votes 
in the conclave assembled to appoint a successor to the 
latter. The bishopric of Sabina w T as given to him 
March 20, 1591. lie died at Rome July 23, 1597. He 
published, De Bono Senectutis (Antwerp, 1598): — De 
imaginibus sacris et profanis (Rome, 1594) : — Archiepis- 
copale Bononiensis (ibid. 1594) : — De nothis spuriisque 
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filiis (Frankfort, 1573) : — De consist orialibns consult a- 
tionibus . lie drew up Acta Concilii Trideniini for the 
sessions in which he participated, and Pallavicini and 
Oderic Eegnaud brought out a large part of this work, 
which, however, has not been published entire. See 
Ledesma, De vita el rebus gestis G. Paleotii (Bologna, 
1647). — Hoefer, Nouv . Biog. Generate , s. v. 

Pales, a deity worshipped by the ancient Romans, 
as presiding over shepherds and their Hocks. 

Palestine (Heb. Pele'sheth , rviJSQ, Joel iii, 4; 
“ Paltestina,” Exod. xv, 14; Isa. xiv, 29, 31) in the 
Bible means Philistia , “the land of the Philistines;” 
and so it was understood by our translators. The Heb. 
word is found, besides the above, only in Psa. lx, 8; 
Ixxxiii, 7; Ixxxvii, 4; and cviii, 9, in all which our 
translators have rendered it by “Philistia” or “Philis- 
tines.” The Sept, has in Exod. (buXiorttiy, but in Isa. 
and Joel ci\\6(puXot ; the Vulg. in Exod. Philisthiim, in 
Isa. Philisthcea , in Joel Paliesthini . (See below.) In 
the present article it is used in a much wider sense. It 
is employed in the same sense in which most of the 
Greek and Roman geographers understood it (YlaXai- 
otlvj /, Palcestina ) — as denoting the whole land allot- 
ted to the twelve tribes of Israel by Joshua. Some 
recent writers confine the name to the country west 
of the Jordan, extending from Dan on the north to 
Beersheba on the south. Others again appear to ex- 
tend it northwards as far as the parallel of Hamath, 
and southward to the borders of Egypt. It is here 
used, how'ever, to denote the country lying on the east 
as well as the west side of the Jordan ; while, on the 
other hand, it is confined to the territory actually di- 
vided by lot among the Israelites, thus excluding large 
sections of what is generally known as “ The Land of 
Promise.” Palestine, in fact, is here taken as synony- 
mous with “The Holy Land” — substantially the same 
land given by Jehovah to his chosen people, and long 
held by them. The present article is based upon that 
of Dr. Porter in Kitto’s Cyclojxedia , with many ad- 
ditions, especially from Mr. Grove’s article in Smith’s 
Dictionary of the Bible , and the results of our own per- 
sonal researches and observations. 

I. Situation . — The geographical position of Palestine 
is peculiar. It is central, and yet almost completely 
isolated. It commands equal facilities of access to Eu- 
rope, Africa, and Asia; while, in one point of view, it 
stands apart from all. The Jews regarded it as the 
centre of the earth ; and apparently to this view the 
prophet Ezekiel refers when he says, “Thus saith the 
Lord God, This is Jerusalem : I have set it in the midst 
of the nations and countries that are round about her” 
(v, 5). The idea was adopted and perhaps unduly ex- 
panded by the rabbins and some of the early Christian 
fathers. One of the absurd Christian traditions still 
preserved in Jerusalem is that the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre is the physical centre of the earth ; and a 
spot is marked by a circle of marble pavement and a 
short column under the dome of the Greek Church 
which is said to be the exact point as indicated by our 
Lord himself (Murray’s Handbook , p. 164). The main 
thought, how’ever, in this tradition is, in principle, 
strictly true. Palestine stood midway between the 
three greatest ancient nations, Assyria, Egypt, and 
Greece. It was for many centuries the centre, and the 
only centre, of religious light and of real civilization, 
from which all other nations, directly or indirectly, 
drew their supplies. It is a remarkable fact, which 
every thoughtful student of history must admit, that 
during the v r hole period of Jewish history, light — in- 
tellectual, moral, and religious — radiated from Palestine, 
and from it alone. The farther one receded from that 
land, the more dim the light became; and the nearer 
one approached, it shone w ith the purer radiance. The 
heavenly knowledge communicated in “sundry times 
and divers manners” through the Jewdsh patriarchs and 
prophets was unfolded and perfected by our Lord and 


his apostles. In their age Palestine became the birth- 
place of intellectual life and civil and religious liberty. 
From these have since been developed all the scientific 
triumphs, all the social progress, and all the moral 
grandeur and glory of the civilized world. There was 
a fulness of prophetic meaning in the words of Isa- 
iah which is only now beginning to be rightly un- 
derstood and appreciated : “ Out of Zion shall go forth 
the law', and the word of the Lord from Jerusalem. 
And he shall judge among the nations, and shall re- 
buke many people; and they shall beat their swords 
into ploughshares, and their spears into pruning-hooks” 
(ii, 3, 4). 

Palestine is, by the peculiarity of its situation, almost 
isolated. Connected physically with the great body of 
the Asiatic continent, it is yet separated from the habi- 
table parts of it by the arid desert of Arabia, which ex- 
tends from the eastern border of Syria to the banks of 
the Euphrates, a distance of nearly three hundred miles. 
Another desert, not altogether so wide nor so difficult, 
sweeps along the southern confines of Palestine, as a 
barrier against all Egyptian invaders, and in a great 
measure prevented communication with that nation. 
The Mediterranean completely shut out the western 
w'orld. Thus on three of its sides — the east, the south, 
and the v’est — was Palestine isolated. Its only direct 
link of connection with the outer w’orld was Syria on 
the north ; and even there the lofty chains of Lebanon 
and Ilermon confined the channel of communication to 
one narrow pass, the valley of Ccele-Syria. “These,” 
saj^s Stanley, “were the natural fortifications of that 
vineyard which was ‘hedged round about’ with hvvver 
and trench, sea and desert, against the ‘boars of the 
w T ood’ and ‘the beasts of the field’” (Sin. and Pal. p. 
114). 

Itv r as not without a wise purpose that the Almighty 
located his chosen people in such a land. During a 
long course of ages they were designed to be the sole 
preservers of a true faith, and the sole guardians of a 
divine revelation. It was needful, therefore, to sepa- 
rate them geographically from the evil example and 
baleful influences of heathen nations; and by the muni- 
tions of nature to defend them, and that precious record 
of God’s will committed to their custody, from all as- 
saults, physical as well as moral. It has been well said 
by a recent thoughtful writer, that “the more we learn 
of its relative position in regard to surrounding coun- 
tries, and of its own distinctive characteristics, the more 
clearly is the wisdom of heaven recognised in its special 
adaptation to the purposes for which it was chosen and 
consecrated” (Drew, Scripture Lands, p. 2). But when 
Judaism was at length developed into Christianity — 
when the grand scheme of redemption v’as removed by 
the sufferings and death of the divine Saviour in Pal- 
estine from the region of dim prophecy into that of 
history — then the religion of God w r as finally severed 
from its connection, hitherto necessary, with a specific 
country and a chosen people — it became the religion of 
mankind. Then Palestine ceased to be God’s country, 
and Israel to be God’s people. The isolation of the 
land hitherto preserved the true faith; the exclusive- 
ness of the people formed an effectual safeguard against 
the admission of the philosophical speculations and cor- 
rupt practices of other nations; but after the resurrec- 
tion of Christ, and the establishment of the pure, ra- 
tional, spiritual faith revealed in the N. T., such ma- 
terial defences were no longer requisite. They would 
have been even prejudicial to the truth. Palestine w r as 
the cradle of the religion of God ; on reaching full ma- 
turity, the cradle was no longer a fitting abode ; the 
v'orld then became its home and sphere of action. At 
that transition period the position of Palestine appeared 
as if specially designed to favor and consummate the 
divine plan, by the ready access it afforded for the mes- 
sengers of truth to every kingdom of the known world. 
Before the establishment of Christianity, the sea had 
become the highway of nations. The Mediterranean, 
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Outline Map of Palestine, showing the natural features, with section of the -country from cast to west. 


hitherto a barrier, was now the easiest channel of com- 
munication ; and from t lie shores of Palestine the Gos- 
pel of Jesus was wafted away to the populous shores 
and crowded cities of the great nations of the West. 
It is thus that a careful study of the geographical po- 
sition, the physical aspect, and past history of Pales- 


tine is calculated to throw clear light on the develop- 
ment of the divine plan of salvation, and to afford some 
little insight into the councils of Jehovah. (See be- 
low.) 

Climate has a great influence upon man. That cli- 
mate which is best adapted to develop the physical 
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frame, to foster its powers, and to preserve them long- 
est in healthy and manly vigor, is the most conducive 
to pure morality and intellectual growth. The heat of 
the tropics begets lassitude and luxurious effeminacy, 
while the cold of the arctic regions cramps the energies, 
and tends to check those lofty flights of poetic genius 
which give such a charm and sweetness to human life. 
Situated about midway between the equator and the 
polar circle, Palestine enjoys one of the finest climates 
in the world. Fresh sea-breezes temper the summer 
heats; the forests and abundant vegetation which once 
clothed the land diffused an agreeable moisture through 
the bright sunny atmosphere ; while the hills and moun- 
tains made active and constant exercise necessary, and 
thus gave strength and elasticity to the frame. Pal- 
estine has given to the work! some of the most dis- 
tinguished examples of high poetic genius, of profound 
wisdom, of self-denying patriotism, of undaunted cour- 
age, and of bodily strength. The geographical position 
and physical structure of the land had much to do with 
this. God in his infinite wisdom and love placed bis 
elect people in the very best position for the develop- 
ment of all that was great and good. Well might the 
Lord say by the mouth of his prophet, “What could 
have been done more to my vineyard, that 1 have not 
done in it?” (Isa. v, 4). This position of Palestine, too, 
together with its great variety of surface, enabled it to 
produce that abundance and diversity of fruits which 
so greatly contributed to endear it to its proverbially 
patriotic inhabitants. 

II. The Boundaries of Palestine require to be defined 
with care and minuteness. Much confusion has arisen 
in Biblical geography from the way in which this sub- 
ject has been treated, and from the diversity of views 
which prevails. No two writers agree on all points. 
The accounts of ancient geographers — Greek, Roman, 
and Jewish — are unsatisfactory, and sometimes contra- 
dictory; and when we come down to more modern 
times we do not find much improvement. Some au- 
thors confound Palestine with “ the Land of Promise,” 
as mentioned in Genesis and Exodus, and with the land 
defined by Moses in the book of Numbers (Reland, 
Palcest. p. 113 sq. ; Cellarius, Geogr. ii, 4G4 sq. ; Hales, 
Anal, of Chronology , i, 413; Kitto, Physical Ilist. of 
Pal. p. xxviii ; Jahn, Biblical Antiquities ; Encyclop. 
Britan, art. Palestine, 8th ed.). Others confine the 
name to the territory west of the Jordan, and reaching 
from Dan to Beersheba. Even dean Stanley, usually 
so accurate and so careful in his geographical details, 
does not express his views with sufficient clearness on 
this point (Sin. and Pal. p. Ill, 114). 

1. Boundaries of the Land promised to Abraham . — 
The first promises made to Abraham were indefinite. 
A country was insured to him, but its limits were not 
stated. The Lord said to him at Shechem, “ Unto thy 
seed will I give this land” (Gen. xii, 7); and again, on 
the heights of Bethel, after Lot had left him, “Lift up 
now thine eyes, and look from the place where thou 
art, northward, and southward, and eastward, and west- 
ward ; for all the land which thou seest, to thee will I 
give it, and to thy seed forever” (xiii, 14, 15). It was 
a commanding spot, but still that view did not embrace 
one fourth of Palestine. At length, however, the 
boundaries were defined; in general terms, it is true, 
but still with sufficient clearness to indicate the vast 
extent of territory promised to Abraham’s descendants: 
“In the same day the Lord made a covenant with 
Abraham, saying, Unto thy seed have I given this land, 
from the river of Egypt unto the great river, the river 
Euphrates ” (xv, 18). “The river of Egypt” was here 
probably the Nile. It should be observed that the 
Hebrew word is river (Sept. Trorapug), and not 
bflD, wady, or “ torrent -bed,” as in Numb, xxxiv, 5 
(Sept. y«j/iap(6oc), where Wady el-Arish seems to be 
meant (see Kalisch, Delitzsch, etc., ad loc.). From the 
banks of the Nile, then, to the Euphrates, the country 


promised to the patriarch extended. The covenant 
was renewed with the Israelites just after their depart- 
ure from Egypt, and the boundaries of the land were 
given with more fulness: “I will set thy bounds from 
the Bed Sea even to the sea of the Philistines (the 
Mediterranean) ; and from the desert (of Sinai) unto 
the river” (Euphrates; “lilSiT"*!?; Sept, k’cog too ptydi- 
A ov TTorapov E v<f>pdrov; Exod. xxiii, 31). 

But this great territory was promised upon certain 
specific conditions. The people were, on their part, to 
be faithful to God (ver. 22, 23). They did not fulfil 
these conditions, and therefore the whole land was not 
given to them (see Josh, xxiii, 13-1G; Judg. ii, 20-23). 
But though the whole land was never occupied by the 
Israelites, there was a near approach to the possession 
of it, or the exercise of sovereignty over it, in the days 
of David, of whom it is recorded: “David smote also 
lladadezcr, the son of Rehob, king of Zobah, as he went 
to recover his border at the river Euphrates’ 1 (2 Sam. 
viii, 3). That warlike monarch conquered the king- 
doms of Hamath, Zobah, Damascus, Moab, Ammon, 
Amalek, Philistia, and Edom (vcr. 5-14) — the whole 
country, in fact, from the border of Egypt to the river 
Euphrates, and from the Arabian desert to the Mediter- 
ranean. This was the land given in covenant promise 
to Abraham; but it was never included under the name 
Palestine. 

2. The land described by Moses in Numb, xxxiv, 1-12 
is much more limited in extent than that promised to 
Abraham. He calls it “the Land of Canaan — the land 
that shall fall unto you for an inheritance” (ver. 2). 
Its boundaries are defined with great precision. On the 
south the border reached from Kadesh-barnea in the 
Arabah, on tbe coniines of Edom, across the “ wilder- 
ness of wandering,” to the torrent of Egypt, doubtless 
that now known as Wady el-Arish. The word is here 
bna, torrent , and not "1 H3, river. This important dis- 
tinction has been overlooked by Dr. Keith and others 
(Land of Israel , p. 85 sq. ; Boehart, Opera, iii, 7G4; 
Shaw, Travels , ii, 45 sq.). The Great Sea was its ice st- 
ern border. The northern is thus defined: “And this 
shall be your north border : from the great sea ye shall 
point out for you Mount Uor ; from Mount llor ye shall 
point out your border unto the entrance of Hamath ; and 
the goings forth of the border shall be to Zedad : and the 
border shall go on to Ziphron, and the goings out of it 
shall be at llazar-cnan” (ver. 7-9). The interpretation 
of this passage has given rise to much controversy. Dr. 
Keith argues with considerable force and learning that 
Mount Hor, or, as it is in the Hebrew, Uor ha- liar (“H 
^inn), is Mount Casius, and that the chasm of the 
Orontes at Antioch is “the entrance of Hamath” (see 
Keith’s Land of Israel, p. 92-105). Dr. Kitto, on the 
other hand, following Behind ( Palcest . p. 118 sq.), Bo- 
chart (Opera, i, 307), and Cellarius (Geogr. ii, 4G4 sq.), 
locates this northern border-line near the parallel of 
Sidon, making some peak of southern Lebanon Mount 
llor, and the lower extremity of the valley of Cocle- 
Svria the “entrance of Hamath.” See Hor, Mount. 
According to Dr. Porter, however, the “entrance of 
Hamath” is tbe entrance from the Great Sea, from the 
west; and he states that to this day natives sometimes 
call the opening between the northern end of the Leba- 
non range and that of Bargylus Bab Hamah, “The 
door of llamath.” Van de Velde appears to make the 
northern end of Coel e-Syria, where that valley opens 
upon the plain of Hamath, “the entrance of Hamath” 
( Travels , ii, 470); and Stanley adopts the same view 
(Sin. and Pal. p. 399). See Hamatii. 

The east border lias some well-known landmarks — 
Riblah, the Sea of Chinnereth, and the Jordan to the 
Dead Sea (Numb, xxxiv, 10-12). The line ran down 
the valley of Coele-Syria and the Jordan, thus exclud- 
ing the whole kingdom of Damascus, with Bashan, 
Gilead, and Moab. It would seem, however, that the 
country east of tbe Jordan was excluded by Moses, not 
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because he regarded it as beyond the proper boundaries | 
of the land of Israel, but because it had already been ‘ 
apportioned by him to the tribes of Beuben, Gad, and 
Manasseh (xxxii, 1-33; xxxiii, 50-54). 

The Israelites were never in actual possession of all 
this territory, though David extended his conquests 
beyond it, and Solomon for a time exacted tribute from 
its various tribes and nations. The southern seaboard, 
and a large section of the Shephelah, remained in the 
hands of the warlike Philistines. The Phoenicians held 
the coast-plain north of Carmel ; and the chain of Leb- 
anon, from Zidon northward, continued in possession of 
the Giblites and other mountain tribes (Judg. iii, 1-3). 
It is worthy of note that the sacred writer, when reck- 
oning up the regions still to be conquered, was guided 
not by the words of the Abrahamic covenant, but by 
the description of 3Ioses (Josh, xiii, 2-6). The rea- 
son why this whole land was not given to the Israel- 
ites is plainly stated : the Lord kept some of the ab- 
original inhabitants in it for the purpose of chastising 
the criminal slothfulness and the thoughtlessness and 
rebellion of his people (Judg, iii, 4; see Masius and 
Keil, ad loe.'). Such, then, is the land described by 
Moses; but the name Palestine was never given to so 
extensive a region. 

3. The boundaries o f the land allotted by Moses and 
Joshua to the twelve tribes are given in the following 
passages — those of the land east of the Jordan in Numb, 
xxxii and Josh. xiii. 8-32; on the west side in Josh, 
xv-xix. The south border was identical with that 
described by Moses (comp. Numb, xxxiv, 3-5; Josh, 
xv, 2-4). The west border was also the same ; the pos- [ 
sessions of the western tribes reaching in every instance 
to the sea (Josh, xv, 1 1 ; xvi, 3, 8 ; xvii, 0, 10 ; xix, 29). 
The north border had Zidon as its landmark on the 
coast. Thence it was drawn south-east across Leba- 
non, probably along the line of the ancient Phoenician 
road by Kulaat esh-Shukif to Ijon and Dan (Josh, xix, 
28; 1 Kings xv, 20); thence it passed over the south- 
ern shoulder of Hermon, and across the plateau of llau- 
ran to the northern end of the mountains of Bashan 
(Numb, xxxii, 33; Deut. iii, 8-14; Josh, xii, 4-6). 
The only landmark on the east border is Salcah (Josh, 
xii, 5; xiii, 11: Deut. iii, 10). From Salcah it appears 
to have run south-west along the border of the Arabian 
Midbar to the bank of the river Anion (Josh, xii, 1, 2). 
Here it turned westward, and followed the course of that 
river to the Dead Sea, thus excluding the territory of 
Moab and Edom. See Tutbe. 

The country allotted to the tribes was thus consider- 
ably smaller than that described by Moses; and it was 
very much less than that given in covenant promise to 
Abraham. Even all allotted was never completely con- 
quered and occupied. The Philistines and Phoenicians 
still possessed their cities along the coast (Judg. i, 19, 
31); some of the northern tribes held their mountain 
fastnesses (ver. 33), and the Gesluirites and Maacha- 
thites continued in their rocky strongholds in Bashan 
(Josh, xiii, 13). 

4. The land distributed in the prophetic vision o f Eze- 
kiel is conterminous on the south, west, and north with 
that of Moses. Its eastern boundary is different. Its 
landmarks are Ilazar-enan, Hanriin, Damascus, Gilead, 
and “the land of Israel by Jordan 1 ’ (xlvii, 17, 18). The 
last point is indefinite, but probably it means that sec- 
tion east of the Jordan, in Moab, which was assigned to 
Betiben. This land, therefore, includes, in addition to 
that of Moses, the whole kingdom of Damascus, and the 
possessions of Keubeu, Gad, and half Manasseh. 

5. Present Limits. — The country to which the name 
Palestine is now usually given does not exactly corre- 
spond with any of these. It is smaller than them all. 
Its boundaries have never been laid down with geo- 
graphical precision, but the}' may be stated approxi- 
mately as follows: On the south a line drawn from the 
lower end of the Dead Sea to Beersheba and Gaza; on 
the west, the Mediterranean ; on the north, a line drawn 


from the mouth of the river Litany to Dan, and thence 
across the southern foot of Jebel es-Sheik to the plain 
of Jedfin opposite the northern end of the Ilauran 
mountains; on the east, a line running from the north- 
eastern angle through Jerash to Kerak and the Dead 
Sea. The length of Palestine is thus 130 English 
miles. Its breadth on the south is 70 miles, and on 
the north about 40. Its superficial area may be esti- 
mated at 7150 square miles. Its southern extremity, 
the end of the Dead Sea, is in lat. N. 31° 5'; and its 
northern, at the mouth of the Litany, 33° 25'. Its most 
westerly point, at Gaza, is in long. E. 34° 30'; and its 
most easterly, at Jerash, 36°. See Sykia. 

The eastern shore of the Mediterranean runs in nearly 
a straight line from Egypt to Asia Minor, and of this 
line the seaboard of Palestine forms about one third to- 
wards, not at, its southern end; Gaza being 50 miles 
distant from Egypt, while the mouth of the Litany is 
250 from Asia Minor. Palestine occupies the whole 
breadth of the habitable land between the Mediterra- 
nean and the Arabian desert. Its boundaries on three 
sides are therefore natural, and may be said to be im- 
passable — on the west the sea, and on the south and 
east the desert; not, however, a desert of sand, nor a 
desert altogether barren, but rather a bleak, dry region, 
with a thin, flinty soil, yielding some tolerable pasture 
in spring, though almost bare as a rock in summer and 
autumn. Nature thus prevented the extension of the 
Israelitish territory in these directions, and likewise 
prevented the close approach of any settled nation ; but 
it left free scope for flocks and herds, and a noble field 
for the training of an active, hardy race of shepherd 
warriors, such as David so often led to victory. 

On the south-east, Palestine bordered on Edom ; but 
the Dead Sea, the deep valley of the Arabah, and the 
rugged Wilderness of Judaea, formed natural barriers 
which prevented all close intercourse. Hostile armies 
found it difficult to pass them, and a few resolute men 
could guard the defiles. On the northern border lay 
the countries of Damascus and Phoenicia, and inter- 
course with these had a serious effect on the northern 
tribes. The distinction between Jew and Gentile soon 
became less sharply defined there than elsewhere. The 
former lost much of their exclusiveness, and their faith 
lost proportionably in purity. Idolatry was easily es- 
tablished in the chief places of the northern kingdom, 
and the borrowed Baalim of Phoenicia became in time 
the popular deities of the land (1 Kings xviii). This 
fact of itself shows how wise was that providential ar- 
rangement which located the people of God in an iso- 
lated land, and prevented, by the barriers of nature, any 
close intercourse with those irrational systems, and bar- 
barous and often obscene rites, which, under the name 
of religion, prevailed among the nations of the world. 

III. Names.— 1. Palestine.— In the A.V. of the Bible, 
as seen above, this word occurs only in Joel iii, 4 
(ITllj^Q Sept. r«XiX«f'« «XXo$uXojv, Vulg. 

terminus Pnleesihinoruni ) : “ What have ye to do with 
me, O Tyre, anti Zidon, and all the coasts of Palestine ?” 
Here the name is confined to Philistia. In three pas- 
sages (Exod. xv, 14 ; Isa. xiv, 29, 31) we have the Latin 
form Palcestina ; but the meaning is the same, and 
hence the Sept, renders it in one case <boXi<7mqu, and 
in the others aXXd^uXoi. 

The Hebrew word llAs probably comes from the 
Ethiopic root falasa , “ to wander,” or “ emigrate,” and 
lienee will signify “the nation of emigrants” — 

the Philistines (q. v.) having emigrated from Africa 
(see Keland, Palcest. p. 73 sq.). The people gave their 
name to the territory in which they settled on the 
south-west coast of Palestine. In this sense also Jose- 
phus uses the Greek equivalent II aXaiarivtj (Ant. i, 6, 
2; ii, 15, 3; vi, 1, t ; xiii, 5, 10). But it would seem 
that even before his time the Greek name began to be 
employed in a more extended signification. Herodotus 
states that all the country from Phoenicia to Egypt is 
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called Palestine (vii, 89); and he calls the Jews “Syr- 
ians of Palestine” (iii, 5, 91). An inscription of Iva- 
lush, king of Assyria (probably the Pul of Scripture), as 
deciphered by Sir H. Kawlinson, names “ Palaztn on 
the Western Sea,” and distinguishes it from Tyre, Da- 
mascus, Samaria, and Edom (Kawlinson, IJerod. i, 467). 
In the same restricted sense it was probably employed 
— if employed at all — by the ancient Egyptians, in 
whose records at Khrnak the name Pulusatu has been 
deciphered in close connection with that of the Shairu- 
tana or Sharu, possibly the Sidonians or Syrians (Birch, 
doubtfully, in Layard, Nineveh , ii, 407, note). The ex- 
tension of the name doubtless arose from the fact that 
when the Greeks began to hold commercial intercourse 
with Phoenicia and south-western Asia, they found the 
coast from Phoenicia to Egypt in possession of the Phi- 
listines; and consequently they applied the name Pa - 
hestina loosely to the whole country reaching from the 
sea to the desert. Josephus uses it in this sense in a 
few instances {Ant. i, 6, 4; viii, 10, 3; Aj). i, 22); and 
Philo says, “ The country of the Sodomites w r as a district 
of the land of Canaan, which the Syrians afterwards 
called Palestine^ {De Abraham, xxvi ; comp. Vita Mosis, 
xxix). The rabbins also gave the name Palestine to 
all the country occupied by the Jews (Reland, p. 38 sq.). 
Dion Cassius states that “anciently the whole country 
lying between Phoenicia and Egypt was called Pales- 
tine. It had also another adopted name, Judcea" {Hist. 
xxxvii). From this time onward Palestine was the 
name most usually given to the land of Israel; in some 
cases it was confined to the country west of the Jordan, 
but in others it embraced the eastern provinces (see 
Reland, and authorities quoted by him, p. 39 sq.). By 
early Christian writers the word was generally, though 
not uniformly, employed in this sense. Thus Jerome, 
in one passage: “Terra Jiuhea, quae nunc appellatur 
Palaestina” (ad Ezech. xxvii) ; but in another, “ Philis- 
tiim qui nunc Palaestini voeantur” (in Am. i, 6; comp. 
Isa. xiv, 29). Chrysostom usually calls the Land of 
Israel Palestine (Eeland, p. 40). All ancient writers, 
therefore, did not use the name in the same sense — 
some applying it to the whole country of the Jews, 
some restricting it to Philistia (Theodoret, ad Ps . lix; 
Reland, /. c.). Consequently, when the name Palestine 
occurs in classic and early Christian writers, the student 
of geography will require carefully to examine the con- 
text, that he may ascertain w'hether it is applied to 
Philistia alone, or to all the land of Israel. 

It appears that when our Authorized Version was 
made, the English name Palestine was considered to be 
equivalent to Philistia. Thus Milton, with his usual 
accuracy in such points, mentions Dagon as 


“dreaded through the coast 
Of Palestine, in Gath and Ascalon, 

And Aeearon and Gaza’s frontier bounds” 

{Par. Lost , i, 464) ; 

and again as 


“ That twice-battered god of Palestine” 

{Hymn on Nat. 199) 

— where, if any proof be wanted that his meaning is re- 
stricted to Philistia, it will be found in the fact that he 
has previously connected other deities with the other 
parts of the Holy Land. See also, still more decisively, 
Samson Ag . 144, 1098. But even without such evi- 
dence the passages themselves show how our translators 
understood the word. Thus in Exod. xv, 14, “Pales- 
tine,” Edom, Moab, and Canaan are mentioned as the 
nations alarmed at the approach of Israel. In Isa. xiv, 
29, 31, the prophet warns “Palestine” not to rejoice at 
the death of king Ahaz, who had subdued it. In Joel 
iii, 4, Phoenicia and “Palestine” are upbraided with 
cruelties practiced on Judah and Jerusalem (Itennell, 
Geogr. of Ilerodot. p. 245 sq.). 

Soon after the Christian rera we find the name Pa- 
lasstina in possession of the country. Ttolemy (A.D. 
161) thus applies it {Geogr. r, 16). “The arbitrary di- 
visions of Pakestina Prima, Secunda, and Tertia, settled 


at the end of the 4th or beginning of the 5th century 
(see the quotations from the Cod. Theodos. in Eeland, p. 
205), are still observed in the documents of the Eastern 
Church” (Smith, Diet, of Geogr. ii, 533a). Palaestina 
Tertia, of which Petra was the capital, was, however, 
out of the Biblical limits; and the portions of Persea not 
comprised in Palaestina Secunda were counted as in 
Arabia. 

2. Canaan Xanadr). — This is the oldest, 

and in the early books of Scripture the most common 
name of Palestine. It is derived from the son of Ham, 
by whose family the country was colonized (Gen. ix, 18; 
x, 15-19 ; Josephus, Ant. i, 6, 2). It is worthy of note, 
as tending to confirm the accuracy of the early ethno- 
logical notices in Genesis, that the ancient Phoenicians 
called themselves Canaanites (Kenrick’s Phoenicia , p. 
40; Eeland, p. 7). The name Canaan was confined to 
the district west of the Jordan; the provinces east of 
the river were always distinguished from it (Numb, 
xxxiii, 51 ; Exod. xvi, 35, with Josh, v, 12 ; xxii, 9, 10). 
Its eastern boundary is thus within that of Palestine; 
but, on the other hand, it reached on the north to Ha- 
math (Gen. x, 18, with xvii, 8). and probably even far- 
ther, for the Arvadite is reckoned among the Canaan- 
ites, and the earliest name of Phoenicia was Cna or 
Cana. See Phoenicia. Wherever the country prom- 
ised to the Israelites, or dwelt in by the patriarchs, is 
mentioned in Scripture, it is called “the land of Ca- 
naan” (Exod. vi, 4; xv, 15; Lev. xiv, 34; Deut. xxxii, 
39; Josh, xiv, 1 ; Psa. cv, 11), doubtless in reference to 
the promise originally made to Abraham (Gen. xvii, 8). 
See Canaan, Land of. In Amos (ii, 10) alone it is 
“the land of the Amorite;” perhaps with a glance at 
Deut. i, 7. A parallel phrase is the “land of the II it- 
tites” (Josh, i, 4) ; a remarkable expression, occurring 
here only in the Bible, though frequently used in the 
Egyptian records of Rameses II, in which Cheta or 
Chita appears to denote the whole country of Lower 
and Middle Syria (Brugsch, Geogr . Inschrift. ii, 21, 
etc.). 

3. The Land of Promise. — This name originated in 
the divine promise to Abraham (Gen. xiii, 15). Its ex- 
tent and boundaries are given by Moses (xv, 18-21 ; 
Exod. xxiii, 31), and have already been considered. 
The exact phrase, “ Land of Promise,” is not found in 
the O. T., and only once in the N. (Heb. xi, 9, i) yij rtjQ 
iirayyt\iao), but some analogous expression is often 
used by the sacred writers; thus in Numb, xxii, 11, 
“ The land which I sware unto Abraham” (comp. Deut. 
xxxiv, 1-4; Gen. 1, 24; Ezek. xx, 42; Acts vii, 5). 
Such appellations were used when the object of the 
writer was to direct the people's attention to the Abra- 
hatnic covenant, either in its certainty or in its fulfil- 
ment. It is now frequently employed by writers on 
Palestine who give special attention to prophecy (for a 
good account of it, see Reland, p. 18 sq.). 

4. The Land of Jehovah. — This name is only found 
in Hos. ix, 3: “They shall not dwell in Jehovah’s 
land.” All the countries of the earth are the Lord’s; 
but it appears, as Eeland states {Palcest. p. 16), that in 
some peculiar way Palestine was especially God’s land. 
Thus an express command was given, “ The land shall 
not be sold forever: for the land is mine" (Lev. xxv, 
23) ; and the Psalmist says, “ Lord, thou hast been fa- 
vorable unto thy land" (Ixxxv, 1) ; and still more em- 
phatic are the words of Isaiah : “The stretching out of 
his wings shall fill the breadth of thy land , O Imman- 
uel” (viii, 8; comp. Joel i, 6; iii, 2; Jer. xvi, 18). 
The object of these and many similar expressions 
was to show that Jehovah claimed the sole disposal 
of Palestine. He reserved it for special and holy pur- 
poses; and he intended in all coming time to dispose 
of it, whether miraculously or providentially, for carry- 
ing out those purposes, either by the agency of the Jews 
or of others. It was the only land in which the Lord 
personally and visibly dwelt: first in the Shekinah 
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glorv, and again in the person of Jesus. For this land 
the Lord always demanded both a special acknowledg- 
ment of lordship and certain stipulated returns to him, 
as tithes and lirst-fruits (Relam], p. 1G, 17). 

5. The Laml of Israel (bx*Tw? N.T. yi) ’Icrpa- 

7 )\). — By this name Palestine was distinguished from all 
the other countries of the earth. Of course this must 
not be confounded with the same appellation as applied 
to the northern kingdom only (2 Citron. xxx,25: Ezek. 
xxvii, 17). It began to be used alter the establishment 
of the monarchy. It occurs first in 1 Sam. xiii, 19, and 
is occasionally used in the later books (2 Kings v, 2 ; vi, 
23); but Ezekiel employs it more frequently than all the 
sacred writers together (though he commonly alters its 
form slightly, substituting n'S'lX ^ or V rcason 

probably being that he compares Palestine with other 
countries more frequently than any other writer. Mat- 
thew, in relating the story of the infant Saviour’s re- 
turn from Egypt, uses the name: “lie arose, and took 
the young child and his mother, and came into the land 
of Israel’’ (ii, 21). The name is found in the apocryphal 
books (Tobit i,4); in Josephus, who also uses “land of 
the Hebrews” C ^fSpaiotv \wpa'); and in some of the 
early Christian fathers (Reland, p. 9). The name is es- 
sentially Jewish; it was familiar to the rabbins, but, in 
a great measure, unknown to classic writers. It is only 
applied in the Bible to the country which was actually 
occupied by the Israelites: and so it was understood by 
the rabbins, who divided the whole world into two 
parts, “ The land of Israel,” and “ the land out of Israel” 
(Reland. p. 9). In 2 Esdr. xiv, 31, it is called “ the land 
of Sion.” 

G. The Land ; i) y#/). — This name is given to 

Palestine emphatically, byway of distinction, as we call 
the Word of God the Bible . Thus in Ruth (i, 1), “ There 
was a famine in the land ” ("^"ixn) ; and in Jer. xii, 11, 
“ The whole land is made desolate” (1, 34) ; and so also 
in Luke’s Gospel, “When great famine was throughout 
all the land ” (v, 25) ; and in Matt, xxvii, 45, “Now from 
the sixth hour there was darkness over all the land unto 
the ninth hour.” This also was a strictly Jewish name 
(Reland, p. 28 sq.). In Daniel it is called “ the glorious 
land” (Dan. xi, 41). 

7. Judtea. — The use of this name in the Rible and by 
classic writers requires to be carefully noted. At first, 
its Hebrew equivalent, rn*l“P yiX, was confined to 
the possessions of the tribe of Judah (2 Chron. ix, 11). 
After the captivity of the northern kingdom, the name 
“Judah” became identified with the Jewish nation ; and 
hence, during the second captivity, Judcea , was 

applied to all Palestine and to all the Israelites. In the 
same sense it was employed in Josephus, in the N. T., 
and in classic writers; and it was even made to include 
the region east of the Jordan (Matt, xix, 1 ; Mark x, 1 ; 
Josephus, A nt. ix, 14, 1 ; xii, 4, 1 1). In the book of Ju- 
dith it is applied to the portion between the plain of 
Esdraelon and Samaria (xi, 19), as it is in Luke xxiii, 
a ; though it is also used in the stricter sense of Judina 
proper (John iv, 3; vi i, 1), that is, the most southern of 
the three main divisions west of Jordan. In this nar- 
rower sense it is employed throughout 1 Macc. (sec es- 
pecially ix, 50; x,30, 38; xi,34). It is sometimes (IU</r, 
i, 1, 1 ; Hi, 3, 55) diilicult to ascertain whether Josephus 
is using it in its wider or narrower sense. In the nar- 
rower sense he certainly docs often employ it (A tit, v, I, 
22; War, iii, 3, 4, 5«). Nicolaus of Damascus applied 
the name to the whole country (Josephus, Ant. i, 7, 2). 
Sec J L'D.EA. 

The Roman division of the country hardly coincided 
with the Biblical one, and it docs not appear that the 
Romans had any distinct name for that which we under- 
stand by Palestine. The province of Syria, established 
by Pompev, of which Scaurus was the first governor 
(quiestor proprietor) in I>.C. G2, seems to have embraced 
the whole seaboard from the Bay of Issus (Iskandcrfin) 


to Egypt, as far back as it was habitable, that is, up to 
the desert which forms the background to the whole 
district. “ Judica” in their phrase appears to have sig- 
nified so much of this country as intervened between 
Idumaea on the south and the territories of the numer- 
ous free cities on the north and west which were consti- 
tuted with the establishment of the province — such as 
Scythopolis, Scbaste, Joppa, Azotus, etc. (Smith, Did. 
of Geography, ii, 1077). The district east of the Jor- 
dan, lying between it and the desert— at least so much 
of it as was not covered by the lands of Pella, Gadara, * 
Canatha, Philadelphia, and other free towns— was called 
Penea. 

8. The Holy Land («7P*1 r^TX; t) yij t) dyta ; Ter- 
ra Banda). Next to Palestine, this is now the most 
familiar name of the country. Zechariah is the first who 
mentions it, “The Lord shall inherit Judah, his por- 
tion of the Holy Land ” (ii, 12). The rabbins constantly 
use it, and they have detailed, with great minuteness, 
the constituents of its sanctity. They did not regard it 
as all equally holy. Judiea ranked first : after it the 
northern kingdom ; and last of all the territory beyond 
Jordan (Reland, p. 2G sq.). The very dust and stones 
and air of the land arc still considered holy by the poor 
Jews (Reland, p. 25). The name Ta-netr (i. e. Holy 
Land), which is found in the inscriptions of Rameses II 
and Thot limes III, is believed by M. Brugsch to refer to 
Palestine ( ut sup. p. 17). But this is contested by 31. de 
Rouge (Revue Archeologique , Sept. 1861, p. 21G). The 
Phoenicians appear to have applied the title Holy Land 
to their own country, and possibly also to Palestine, at 
a very early date (Brugsch, p. 17). If this can be sub- 
stantiated, it opens a new view to the Biblical student, 
inasmuch as it would seem to imply that the country 
had a reputation for sanctity before its connection with 
the Hebrews. The early Christian writers call it Terra 
Banda (Justin Martyr, Tryphon; Tertullian, De Resur- 
rect tone ; comp. Rcland, p. 23). During the Middle 
Ages, and especially in the time of the Crusades, this 
name became so common as almost to supersede all 
others. In the present day, it is adopted, along with 
Palestine, as a geographical term. It was originally, 
and is now, applied only to the land allotted to the 
twelve tribes ; and some Christian writers appear to 
confine it to the section west of the Jordan. More 
usually, however, it is employed in the same sense as 
Palestine (Reland, p. 21-28). In the long list of Travels 
and Treatises given by Ritter (Erdkunde, Jordan, p. 
31-55), Robinson (B. R. ii, 534-555), and Bonar ( Land 
of Promise, p. 517-535), it predominates far beyond any 
other appellation. Quaresimus, in his Elucidatio Terree 
Sanctce (i, 9, 10), after enumerating the various names 
above mentioned, concludes by adducing seven reasons 
why that which he has embodied in the title of his own 
work, “though of later date than the rest, yet in excel- 
lency and dignity surpasses them all;” closing with the 
words of pope Urban II addressed to the Council of 
Clermont: “Quam terrain mcrito Sanctam diximus, in 
qua non est ctiam passes pedis quern non illustraverit 
ct sanctilicaverit vcl corpus vel umbra Salvatoris, vel 
gloriosa praesentia Sanctie Dei gcnitricis, vel amplec- 
tendus Apostolorum commeatus. vel martyrum ebiben- 
dus sanguis effusus.” 

9. The modern name of the country is es-Shem ( Geogr . 
Works of Badik fsfahani, in Ibn Haukal’s Oriental Geogr. 
p. 7), corresponding to the ancient Aram, and to our 
Byria. But this of course includes much more than 
what we usually call Palestine. The Jews to this day 
call Palestine by the Chaldee name of .4 reo-Keduslw, 
or “Holy Land,” though Jewish maps may be found with 
“ Land of Canaan,” etc., upon them. 

IV. Historical Allusions . — 1. Early References. — The 
earliest notice of Palestine is a latent one, and is coiv 
tained in these memorable words of Moses: 

“In the Most High’s portioning of the nations, 

Iu his dispersion of the sous of Adam, 
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lie set the bounds of the peoples 
According to the number of the sons of Israel. 

For the portion of Jehovah is his people, 

Jacob the lot of his inheritance” (Deut.xxxii, S,9). 

Thus the divine eye rested on Canaan, and it was set 
apart for Israel from the first; so that all other inter- 
mediate possessors were illegitimate tenants of a land 
assigned by its true owner to another. The ecclesi- 
astics of the third century, however, dreamed a more 
ambitious dream. They linked Paradise and Palestine 
together, and record that Adam, shortly after his expul- 
sion, migrated westward (Cain eastward), and deposited 
liis bones, or at least his skull, in one of the hills on 
which Melchizedek afterwards built his city; from 
which event the place was called Golgotha , “ the place 
of a skull.” Whatever the fact may be, the thought is 
not conceived amiss — that the first Adam should dwell 
in the same land as the second, and lay his body in the 
same grave. Hebron is made to claim this honor by 
some; but all these fabulists agree that Adam died in 
Palestine; and they have determined that the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre is the centre of the earth — op(pa- 
Xbg ytjg, umbilicus terra; just as the Greeks decided re- 
garding Delphi and Apollo’s shrine — “Apollo, qui 11 m- 
bilieum certum terrarum obtines” (see Jerome, l)e Loc. 
Jlebr.; Pererius Valentinus, On Genesis , i, 294, 4 LG, 
where the references to the fathers are given). This 
legend as to Adam is not altogether of Christian origin. 
The Jews have a tradition that he died in Palestine, 
affirming that the four, from whom Kirjath-Arba took 
its name, were not only four patriarchs — Adam, Abra- 
ham, Isaac, Jacob — but four matrons — Eve, Sarah, Ite- 
bekah, Leah. The better known and more probable 
tradition of the Jews is that Melchizedek, king of Salem, 
was Shem, son of Noah (Jerome, Comm, on Isa. xli). 

2. Pagan Fables. — To Joppa, now Jaffa, there is at- 
tached the wild legend of Andromeda, the maiden ex- 
posed by her father Cepheus to the sea -monster, and 
rescued by Perseus. The story of the surf, the rock, the 
chain, the broken links still visible, has been told not 
only by Greek poets, but by Christian annalists or trav- 
ellers, from Jerome down to Felix Fabri (Pliny, Ovid, 
Jerome, Fabri’s Evagatorium ). This Cepheiis, according 
to Pliny, was king of Palestine, though an Ethiopian ; 
according to Ovid, he was son of Phoenix, who gave 
name to Phoenician Palestine; while according to Tac- 
itus he was king of the Jews — “/Ethiopium prolem (he 
calls them) quos rege Cepheo, metus atque odium mu- 
tare sedes pepulit” (Tacit. Ilist. v, 2). Pagan memories 
and myths crowd themselves much more numerously 
into the rocks and nooks of the “Holy Land” than we 
generally know; names, exploits, temples, haunts of 
gods and goddesses are associated with very many lo- 
calities along the line of the Phoenician and Philistian 
shore, from the Gulf of Issus down to the Egyptian sea- 
board. Palestine was not a blank when Israel entered 
it. It swarmed with gods; and Joshua’s task was not 
merely to assail hostile forts or armies, but to raze tem- 
ples whose every stone was obscenity, whose every altar 
blasphemy. The “Land of Promise” (like the human 
spirit) was the haunt of every unclean and hateful idol, 
before it was the dwelling of the living God. First un- 
clean; then clean; and now unclean again; this is the 
history of the land. Herodotus speaks of a temple of 
the celestial Venus at Ascalon, and notes it as the most 
ancient of all her shrines (Herod, i, 105; see llawlinson’s 
Herod, i, 247); Athenaius mentions the drowning of 
Atergatis, or Dereeto, the Syrian Venus, in a lake near 
Ascalon, by Mopsus, a Lydian (Iiawlinson’s Ilerod. i, 364) ; 
Lucian refers to this later as the place where sacred 
fishes were reared, in honor of the sea-born goddess. At 
the other extremity of the land, or Lebanon, this same 
Venus was worshipped with vile rites, Byblus, Adonis, 
Heliopolis were associated with like deities and like 
worship (see Kenrick, Phoenicia , p. 306, 312). To this 
region also belong the lustful myths of the Syrian As- 
tarte and the Greek Europa; the fable of Dakfalus (also 


called Hephaistos or Vulcan), the father of the Phoe- 
nician Cabiri, and of Hercules, the tutelary god of Tyre 
and discoverer of the Tyrian purple, to whom Hiram, the 
friend of Solomon, built a temple, if Menander, quoted 
by Josephus, wrote the truth (Joseph. Ant. viii, 5, 3). 
Along the sea-coast we find, in disorderly profusion, the 
legends of the West , the rudiments of the gods of Greece; 
while in the interior we find the legends of the East , 
the worn-out relics of the gods of Babylon and Assyria. 
Widely over Palestine had these fables settled down, 
like so many unclean birds, to preoccupy each crag and 
cliff, and prevent the entrance of true faith and holy 
worship. It was as if the idols of Shinar, in their mi- 
gration to Europe, had been permitted to rest for a sea- 
son in Judaea before finally settling down on the hills 
and in the groves of Greece. 

Though Palestine was, in the divine purpose, destined 
for Israel by God, yet Israel was not its first possessor. 
Other nations, seven in number (if not more), meted 
it out between them— children of Ham, not of Shem ; 
nay, Jerusalem itself owed its origin to them, “Thy fa- 
ther was an Amorite, thy mother a Ilittite” (Ezek. xvi, 
3). These Canaanites were allowed to occupy it for a 
season, that they might prepare it for its proper owners. 
Wells were dug, houses were built, towns were reared, 
terraces were made, vineyards and olive-yards were 
planted, the whole land was brought under cultivation, 
so that when Israel came he found all things made 
ready for his occupancy (Deut. vi, 11 ; Porter, Fire 
Years in Damascus; Giant Cities of Bashan). The 
fact is a singular one, unique in the history of nations; 
and it explains how a people, amounting to between two 
and three millions, all at once sat down in comfort and 
plenty in a new territory. They entered the desert 
with the spoil of Egypt on their hands ; they took pos- 
session of Canaan with the riches and abundance of 
seven nations at their disposal. 

3. Classical References. — The Egyptian hieroglyphics 
contain references to the nations of Canaan. The splen- 
dor of Karnak under Thothmes is indebted as much 
to the Phoenician Arvad as to the southern Cush (Os- 
burn, Egypt , ii, 284). The paintings of Abu-Simbul tell 
us how Bameses 

“Makes to tremble the rebels of the Jebusites 
and how Sesostris “fought with the llittites in the 
plains of the north” — how he swept over Phoenicia — 

“ lie prevails over you ; 

Ye cutters of Tyre, 

Ye dividers of Arvad, 

He casts you down, 

He hews you in pieces !” 

Had ash a (Kadesh Barnea), in the land of the Amorite, 
is seen on a wooded hill, attacked by enemies. The 
Pharaohs of both Egypts are seen busy in punishing a 
Jebusitish aggression against Phenne, which Mr. Osburn 
understands to be not the Idumtean Phoeno, but Wadv 
Magharah, the mining district in the Sinaitic desert 
(Osburn, Egypt , ii, 473). The hieroglyphical name for 
Canaan is Naliarain (ibid. p. 474). But this is not the 
place for enumerating these Egyptian references to Pal- 
estine and its cities; nor for investigating the no less 
important and interesting notices of them in the As- 
syrian relics. Perhaps the time has not yet come for a 
work on this subject, inasmuch as new information is 
finding its way to ns every year; but the reader would 
do well to study the works of Layard, Rawlinson, Botta, 
Bonomi, and Smith. 

Homer (who probably wrote in Solomon’s reign) 
makes no mention of the Jews or of Palestine, though 
he very frequently names Phoenicia and Sidon. That 
Phoeacia, so often sung in the Odyssey , was Judiea, its 
king Solomon, and the twelve princes of its court the 
heads of the twelve tribes, has been maintained, but 
Homer must have been nodding grievously if he. had 
persuaded himself that Corfu was at all like Palestine. 
Herodotus (more than 400 years after) speaks of “the 
Syrians in Palestine” in connection with the practice 
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of circumcision ; of Kadvtis, of Phoenicia, of the “ sea- 
coasts of Syria” (ii, 104, 159 ; vii, 89 ; Ilawlinson, Ilerod, 
ii, 171, note). Lysimachus, about B.C. 400 (as quoted 
by Josephus), speaks of Judaea, of llierosvla or Hiero- 
solyma, and of the leprosy of the Jews (Joseph, contra 
Ap. i, 31 ; Meier’s Judaica , p. 2). Berosus (B.C. 320) 
mentions Nebuchadnezzar's expedition into Syria, and 
his taking Jews and Phoenicians captives (Joseph. A ut. 
x, 11.1; Giles, Heathen Records , p. 55). Manetho (B.C. 
280) speaks of a land “ now called Judiea,” and of Jeru- 
salem a city that would a sulticc for many myriads of 
men” (Joseph, contra Ap. i, 14; Giles, p. 03). Heca- 
tieus (B.C. 300) mentions Syria and “the 1500 priests 
of the Jews, who received the tenth of the produce.” 
He describes Jerusalem thus: “There are of the Jews 
numerous fortresses and villages throughout the coun- 
try; and one strong city of about fifty furlongs in cir- 
cuit, inhabited by about twelve myriads of men, which 
they call Jerusalem.” He then mentions the Temple, 
the altar, the lamp, the priests, etc. (Giles, p. 08, 70). 
Agatliarchidcs (B.C. 170) speaks of “the nation of the 
Jews and their strong and great city” (Joseph. Ant. xii, 
1, 1). Polybius just names the Jews ; but Strabo, Dio- 
dorus Siculus, and Pomponius Mela have frequent refer- 
ences to them and to Palestine (Meier, p. 10-21). Vir- 
gil makes no mention of the Jews or their laud; but 
Cicero, Ovid, and Horace contain references to it (Giles, 
p. 10, 12). Pliny (elder and younger), Plutarch, Sueto- 
nius, and even Martial, Petrouius, and Juvenal, refer to 
them. We must leave our readers to follow out these 
Gentile references in later centuries, in Justin, Dio Cas- 
sius, and Procopius ; reminding them merely of Lucian’s 
description of St. Paul, “the Galilsean, bald-headed and 
long-nosed, who went through the air into the third 
heaven” (Dial. Peregr. et Philop .). In addition to Meier 
and Giles, Krebs’s work, Decreta Romanorum pro J udeeis 
facta e Josepho, can be consulted. The classical allu- 
sions to the Jews and their land are in general very in- 
correct, and betray a greater amount of ignorance and 
prejudice than might have been expected from culti- 
vated pens; but they are curious. 

4. The notices of Palestine in Jewish, Christian, Mo- 
hammedan, and modern writings are of course innu- 
merable. 

IV. Physical Geography . — The superficial conforma- 
tion of Palestine is simple, peculiar, and in some respects 
unique, and the leading features which have in all ages 
characterized it grow out of this permanent configura- 
tion. 

1. Main Natural Sections. — The entire country di- 
vides itself into four longitudinal belts, each reaching 
from north to south; and these belts are as distinct in 
their political history as in their physical structure. In 
fact, a careftd study of the physical geography of Pales- 
tine — its plains, mountains, valleys, and great natural 
divisions — affords the best key to its history. 

The geographer who travels through the country, or 
the student who carefully notes one of the best con- 
structed maps, such as Van de Velde’s, must observe the 
strip of plain extending along the seaboard from the 
mouth of the Litany to Gaza. Narrow on the north, 
and interrupted by three bold promontories, it expands 
gradually towards the south into a broad champaign. 
Its low elevation and sandy soil make the coast -line 
tame and almost straight. Were it not for the head- 
land of Carmel, the shore would be a straight line, with- 
out bay or promontory. 

From the cud of Lebanon on the north a mountain- 
range runs through the centre of the country. Its 
course is not parallel to the coast ; the latter tends from 
N.N.E. to S.S.W. ; whereas the mountains run more 
nearly, though not quite, south, thus leaving a broader 
margin of plain at the southern extremity. The ridge 
is intersected near its centre by a cross-belt of plain, 
connecting the Jordan valley with the coast. This 
plain is Esdraelon. The sections of the ridge to the 
north and south of it have very different features. 


That on the north is picturesque, and in some places 
grand. The outlines are varied; lofty peaks spring up 
at intervals, and are separated by winding wooded 
glens. On the south the general aspect of the ridge 
is dull and uniform, presenting the appearance of a huge 
gray wall, as seen from the coast. But in travelling 
down the road which runs along the broad back of the 
ridge to Jerusalem and llebron the eye sees an endless 
succession of rounded hill -tops, thrown confusedly to- 
gether, each bare and rocky as its neighbor. South of 
Hebron these sink into low swelling hills, similar in 
form, but smaller; and these again gradually melt into 
the desert plain of et-Tih. 

But by far the most remarkable feature of Palestine 
is the Jordan valley, which runs through the land from 
north to south, straight as an arrow. There is nothing 
like it in the world. It is a rent or chasm in the earth’s 
crust, being everywhere below the level of the ocean. 
This deep valley produces a marked effect on the ridges 
which border it. Their sides towards the valley are far 
more abrupt than elsewhere in Palestine; the ravines 
that descend from them are deeper and wilder; and to- 
wards the south, along the shores of the Dead Sea, there 
is a look of rugged grandeur and desolation such as is 
seldom met with. The valley is of nearly uniform 
breadth, about ten miles from brow to brow, expanding 
slightly at Tiberias and the Dead Sea, as if greater depth 
had made some enlargement of the lateral boundaries 
necessary. This valley forms a very striking feature on 
every map of Palestine ; and it becomes the more strik- 
ing the more accurately the physical geography of the 
laud is delineated. 

The remaining part of Palestine east of the Jordan 
forms a tract of table-land, to which the central valley 
gives some remarkable features. Every traveller in 
Palestine is familiar with the mountain -range — steep, 
straight, and of nearly uniform elevation — which, from 
every point in Judaea, Samaria, and Galilee, bounds the 
view eastward. This, in reality, is not a mountain- 
range ; it is the side or bank of the eastern plateau, 
having itself an elevation of from 2000 to 3000 feet, 
to which the depression of the Jordan adds another 
thousand. At only a few places, on the extreme north, 
and near the centre, do the tops of this ridge rise above 
the general level of the plateau. The ravines that de- 
scend from it are of great depth. At the north-east an- 
gle of Palestine is an isolated mountain-ridge, dividing 
the fertile table-land of Bashan from the arid wastes of 
Arabia. 

Such is an outline of the general features of Pales- 
tine. It prepares the way for a detailed examination 
of the several divisions, and also for a more satisfactory 
review of the historical geography of the country. Each 
great physical feature has exercised from the earliest pe- 
riods, as will be seen, a most important influence upon 
the people. The chasm of the Jordan effectually divided 
the east from the west; and the cross-belt of Esdraelon 
divided almost as effectually the north from the south. 
The maritime plain gave birth to two nations — one of 
merchants, another of warriors. It also became, in later 
ages, the highway between Egypt and Assyria. But 
the steep sides and rugged passes of the mountains pre- 
sented such difficulties that few attempted to invade 
them. The mountain-ridge of Judah and Samaria was 
thus isolated ; it was defended by a double rampart, an 
outer and an inner. It was the heart and stronghold of 
the Jewish nation ; it was the sanctuary of the Jewish 
faith ; and it was the stage on which most of the events 
of the national history were enacted. 

(1.) The Maritime Plain. — From the bank of the Lita- 
ny on the north, for a distance of some twenty miles, the 
plain is a mere strip, nowhere more than two miles wide, 
and generally much less. The surface is undulating, 
and intersected by ridges of whitish limestone, which 
shoot out from Lebanon, and break off in cliffs on the 
shore. Two of them — Has el Abiad, “ The White Cape,” 
and lias en-Xakura, together constituting the ancient 
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“ Scala Tyriorum,” “Ladder of Tyre” — rise to a height 
of from 200 to 300 feet, and drop into the deep sea, 
splendid cliffs of naked rock. Though the plain is here 
broken, and is now dreary and desolate, its soil, between 
the rocks, is deep and of wonderful fertility. It is abun- 
dantly watered also by copious fountains, and by streams 
from Lebanon. At the widest and best part of it, on a 
low promontory and an adjoining island, stood Tyre, a 
double city. 

South of the Ladder of Tyre the features of the plain 
and the coast undergo a total change. This promon- 
tory, in fact, is the real commencement of the maritime 
plain, and the natural boundary of Palestine and Phoe- 
nicia (q. v.). The white cliffs and bold headlands now 
disappear; the shore is low and sandy; the plain flat, rich, 
and loamy, and only a few feet above the sea-level. It 
spreads out in far reaches of cornfields and pasture-lands 
several miles inland, the mountains making a bold sweep 
to the east. On a low bank, projecting into the Mediterra- 
nean from the centre of this plain, stands Acre, the modern 
as well as the medieval stronghold of Palestine. Across 
the plain, a few miles southward, flows the river Beliis; 
and on its banks may still be seen that vitreous sand 
from which glass is said to have been first made (Strabo, 
xvi, p. 758 ; Pliny, xxxvi, 65). Still farther south, the 
Kishon, a sluggish stream with soft, sedgy banks, falls 
in from the plains of Esdraelon. There is more water 
and more moisture in this part of the plain than in any 
other part of Palestine; it is consequently among the 
most fertile sections of the country. 

The course of the Kishon breaks what might be 
called the natural conformation of Palestine. It inter- 
sects the central mountain-range; and a branch or arm 
of the range, as if displaced by the river, shoots out in a 
north-westerly direction, and, projecting into the Med- 
iterranean, forms a bold headland — the only prominent 
feature along the shore of Palestine. This is Carmel 
(q. v.). Its elevation is about 1800 feet; its sides are 
steep and rugged, deeply furrowed by ravines, and par- 
tially clothed with forests of dwarf oaks. There is little 
cultivation on the ridge; but its pastures are rich, and 
its flowers in early spring are bright and beautiful. The 
promontory of Carmel is bluff, but, as it does not dip into 
the sea, room is left for a good road round its base. 

Immediately south of Carmel the plain again opens 
up, and continues without interruption to Gaza. Nar- 
row at first, and broken by a low ridge of rocky tells 
running parallel to the coast, it gradually expands into 
the undulating pasture-lands of Sharon. The plain is 
not so flat here as at Acre, nor is it so well watered, 
though there are still streams and large fountains, with 
fringes of reeds and broad belts of green meadows. 
Here and there are clumps of trees and scraggy copse, 
the remnants of ancient forests; but most of the plain is 
bare and parched. There is scarcely any cultivation. 
Farther south the surface becomes flatter, the average 
elevation less, and vegetation more scanty, owing to 
the lighter soil and lack of moisture. Around Joppa, 
Lydda, and Iiamleh are pleasant orchards and large 
olive-groves, surrounded by wastes of drift sand. Here 
Sharon unites with Philistia, which, after an interval 
of naked downs, extends in widespreading cornfields 
and vast expanses of rich, loamy soil southward almost 
to the valley of Gerar. This is the Shephelah — the “ low 
country” of the Bible : the home of the Philistines, over 
which they drove their iron war-chariots, and on which 
they bade defiance to the light mountain-troops of Is- 
rael. See Philistia. 

The maritime plain south of Carmel has some gen- 
eral features worthy of note. Along the whole seaboard 
runs a broad belt of drift sand, generally flat and wavy, 
but in places raised up into mounds varying from fifty 
to two hundred feet in height. The mounds and drifts 
are mostly bare and of a ruddy gray color: though here 
and there they are covered with long wiry grass and 
bent. The sand is most destructive, and nothing can 
stay its progress. It has encircled the ruins of Caesarea 


with a barren desert ; it is slowly advancing on the or- 
chards of Joppa, threatening them with destruction ; it 
has drifted far inland to Kamleh and Lydda; it has 
almost entirely covered up the city of Askelon, and 
is now invading the fields, vineyards, and olive-groves 
of Mejdel, Hamameh, and other neighboring villages. 
From Askelon southward the hills are higher than else- 
where; and at Gaza the sand-belt is not less than three 
miles wide. The aspect of these bare hills and long 
reaches of naked drift is that of utter, terrible desola- 
tion. 

Another feature of the plain is the depth of its wadys 
or torrent-beds. At the northern end of Sharon their 
banks are comparatively low and sedgy, bordered by 
tracts of meadow, which, owing to their depression and 
the accumulation of sand along the coast, are overflowed 
during the rainy season, and thus converted into pools 
and morasses, some of which do not entirely dry up dur- 
ing the summer. In Philistia the wadys are deeply cut 
in the loamy or sandy soil; their banks are dry, hard, 
and bare; their beds too are dry, covered with dust, 
white pebbles, and flints. 

The whole plain is bare and bleak. There are no 
trees, no bushes, and no fences of any kind, with the 
exception of one or two small remnants of pine and oak 
forests in the northern part of Sharon, and the orchards 
and olive-groves around a few of the principal villages, 
and the hedges of cactus that encircle them. One can 
ride on for days without let or hinderance. In summer 
all vegetation disappears. The plain stretches out, 
mile after mile, in easy undulations, like great waves, 
everywhere of a brownish gray color, appearing as if 
scathed by lightning. In early spring, however, it is 
totally different. It does not look like the same coun- 
try. It is covered with green grass, and, where culti- 
vated, with luxuriant crops of green corn ; it is all 
spangled with flowers of the brightest colors, and in 
Sharon with forests of gigantic thistles. The coloring 
then far surpasses anything ever seen in Europe; but 
still the absence of houses, fields, and fences gives a 
dreary look. The villages are few, mostly very small 
and very poor, and at long intervals. In Sharon, and 
in the southern section of Philistia, there are stretches 
of twenty miles and more without a village. The 
plain is everywhere dotted, however, with low round- 
ed tells — a few of them, as Tell es-Sfifieh, Arak el-Men- 
shiyeli, and others, rising to a height of 200 feet and 
more — and these are covered with white debris, inter- 
mixed with hewn stones and fragments of columns, the 
remains of primaeval cities. The plain has no good 
quarries; the rock along the coast, and over a great 
part of the plain, is a soft friable sandstone, not fit for 
architectural purposes. The ordinary houses, therefore, 
were built of brick, and soon crumbled away, and are 
now heaps of dust and rubbish. The remains of a few 
temples, and of the churches and ramparts erected by 
the Crusaders at Gaza, Askelon, Lydda, Kamleh, and 
Caesarea, are almost the only relies of antiquity now 
standing on the maritime plain. 

The eastern border of the plain is not very clearly 
defined. The hills melt into it gradually. In some 
places an elongated ridge shoots far down into the low- 
land, such as the ridge at llethhoron, at Zorali, at Deir 
Dubban, etc. In other places broad valleys run far up 
among the mountains. These ridges and valleys were 
the border-land of the Israelites and Philistines, and 
were the scenes of many a wild foray and many a hard- 
fought battle. The valleys are exceedingly fertile. 

The only road by which the two great rivals of the 
ancient world could approach one another — by which 
alone Egypt could get to Assyria, and Assyria to Egypt 
— lay along this broad flat strip of coast which formed 
the maritime portion of the Holy Land, and thence by 
the plain of the Lebanon to the Euphrates. True, this 
road did not, as we shall see, lie actually through the 
country, but at the foot of t he highlands which virtually 
composed the Holy Laud; still the proximity was too 
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close not to be full of danger; and though the catas- 
trophe was postponed for many centuries, yet, when it 
actually arrived, it came through this channel. 

The breadth of this noble plain varies considerably. 
At Caesarea on the north it is not more than eight 
miles wide ; at Joppa it is about twelve ; while at Gaza, 
on the south, it is nearly twenty. Its elevation above 
the level of the sea has not been ascertained by meas- 
urement, but from its general appearance it does not 
seem to have an average of more than 100 feet. 

It is probable that the Jews never permanently occu- 
pied more than a small portion of this rich and favored 
region. Its principal towns -were, it is true, allotted to 
the different tribes (Josh, xv, 45-47; xvi, 3, Gezer; 
xvii, 11, Dor, etc.); but this was in anticipation of the 
intended conquest (xiii, 3-6). The five cities of the 
Philistines remained in their possession (1 Sam. v; xxi, 
10; xxvii) ; and the district was regarded as one inde- 
pendent of and apart from Israel (xxvii, 2; 1 Kings ii. 
39; 2 Kings viii, 2, 3). In like manner Dor remained 
in the hands of the Canaanites (Jiulg. i,27), and Gezer 
in the hands of the Philistines till taken from them in 
Solomon’s time by his father-in-law (1 Kings ix, 16). 
We find that towards the end of the monarchy the j 
tribe of Benjamin was in possession of Lydd, Jimzu, 
Ono, and other places in the plain (Nell, xi, 34; 2 
Chron. xxviii, 18) ; but it was only by a gradual proc- 
ess of extension from their native hills, in the rough 
ground of which they were safe from the attack of 
cavalry and chariots. Yet, though the Jews never 
had any hold on the region, it had its own popula- 
tion, and towns probably not inferior to any in Syria. 
Both Gaza and Askelon had regular ports Qnajumus); 
and there is evidence to show that they were very im- 
portant and very large long before the fall of the Jew- 
ish monarchy (Kcnrick, Phoenicia, p. 27-29). Aslulod, 
though on the open plain, resisted for twenty-nine years 
the attack of the whole Egyptian force: a similar at- 
tack to that which reduced Jerusalem without a blow (2 
Chron. xii), and was sufficient on another occasion to 
destroy it after a siege of a year and a half, even when 
fortified by the works of a score of successive monarchs 
(2 Kings xxv, 1-3). 

In the Roman times this region was considered the 
pride of the country (Joseph. War, i, 20, 9), and some of 
the most important cities of the province stood in it — 
Caesarea, Antipatris, Diospolis. The one aneient port 
of the Jews, the “beautiful” city of Joppa, occupied a I 
position central between the Sbephelab and Sharon. 
Roads led from these various cities to each other — to 
Jerusalem, Neapolis, and Sebaste in the interior, and to 
Ptolemais and Gaza on the north and south. The com- 
merce of Damascus, and, beyond Damascus, of Persia 
and India, passed this way to Egypt, Rome, and the 
infant colonies of the west; and that traffic and the 
constant movement of troops backwards and forwards 
must have made this plain one of the busiest and most 
populous regions of Syria at the time of Christ. Now 
Caisarea is a wave-washed ruin ; Antipatris has van- 
ished both in name and substance; Diospolis has shak- 
en o If the appellation which it bore in the days of its 
prosperity, and is a mere village, remarkable only for ; 
t he ruin of its line media-val church, and for the palm- 
grove which shrouds it from view. Joppa alone main- 
tains a dull life, surviving solely because it is the near- 
est point at which the sea-going travellers from the 
West can approach Jerusalem. For a few miles above 
Jail a cultivation is still carried on, but the fear of the 
Bedawin who roam (as they always have roamed) over 
parts of the plain, plundering all passers-by, and ex- 
torting black-mail from the wretched peasants, has des- 
olated a large district, and effectually prevents its being 
used any longer as the route for travellers from south 
to north; while in the portions which are free from 
this scourge, the teeming soil itself is doomed to un- 
productiveness through the folly and iniquity of its 
Turkish rulers, whose exactions have driven, and are 


driving, its industrious and patient inhabitants to re- 
moter parts of the land. 

(2.) The Central Mountain-range . — The deep narrow 
ravine of the Litany separates Lebanon (q. v.) proper 
from Palestine. The mountain-chain on its southern 
bank, however, is a natural prolongation of that on the 
northern. Its altitude is not so great, but its eourse is 
the same, its geological strata and physical features are 
the same, and when seen from any point, cast or west, 
the ridge appears as one. On the south bank of the 
river the ridge is broad, reaching from the Jordan val- 
ley to the sea, about twenty miles. Its summit is 
mostly an irregular undulating table-land, having fer- 
tile plains of considerable extent intervening between 
the hill-tops. The outline is varied and picturesque; the 
plains are green with corn and grass, and the peaks and 
ridge backs are covered more or less densely with for- 
ests of oak, terebinth, maple, and other trees. The trees 
grow to a larger size than is elsewhere seen in Palestine ; 
many of them would not disgrace the great forests of 
Europe (Van de Yelde, i, 170; ii, 418). The watershed 
is much nearer the eastern than the western side; in 
fact, it is in some places quite close to the eastern brow 
of the ridge, from which short abrupt glens descend to 
the Jordan. The valleys on the western slopes are long, 
winding, and richly wooded ; and among them we have 
the finest — indeed, it might be said, the only fine seen- 
cry in Western Palestine. On the lower parts of the 
declivities and in the beds of the valleys are still ex- 
tensive olive - groves, showing how appropriate was 
Asher’s blessing, “Let him dip his foot in oil” (Deut. 
xxxiii, 24; Van de Velde, ii, 407). 

This northern section of the mountain-chain culmi- 
nates, a little to the west of Safed, in Jebel Jermuk (4000 
feet), the highest land in Western Palestine. Safed it- 
self stands on a commanding peak. From this point 
the ridge sinks rapidly, becoming more an assemblage 
of detached hills and ridges than a regular chain. It 
almost looks as if the great chain had been shattered to 
pieces, and the fragments thrown confusedly together. 
The upland plains, which constitute a distinguishing 
feature of the higher section, here become larger and 
richer, with a surface like a bowling-green, and inter- 
spersed here and there with cornfields, olive - groves, 
orchards of pomegranates, apricots, and other fruit-trees 
(Van de Velde, ii, 406). The plain of Battauf is ten 
miles long by about two wide. From its eastern end, 
at Jebel llattin, another plain extends, with gentle un- 
dulations, along the brow of the basin of Tiberias, south- 
ward to Tabor; and another runs westward from Hat- 
tin to Sefnrieh. The hill-tops and ridges which sepa- 
rate them are rugged, rocky, and thinly eovered with 
dwarf oak and terebinth, and with jungles of thorn- 
bushes. South of these plains a transverse ridge of 
hills, commencing with Tabor on the cast, extends to 
the plain of Acre on the west. Tabor (q. v.) is green 
and well-wooded. The section adjoining it, encircling 
Nazareth (q. v.), is mostly bare and rocky, while the 
western end presents some beautiful scenery — green 
vales covered with long grass and bright-colored this- 
tles, winding down to the plains on the south and west, 
between richly wooded peaks and ridges. 

Vegetation among the mountains of Galilee is much 
more abundant than elsewhere west of the Jordan. 
Long rank grass and huge thistles, and a splendid va- 
riety of wild-flowers, cover mountain, vale, and plain in 
early spring; and even during the heat of summer and 
the scorching blasts of autumn that parched, scathed 
look, which is universal farther south, is here unknown. 
This is owing, in part, to the cool breezes from llerinon 
and Lebanon, and in part to the forests which condense 
the moisture of the atmosphere, yielding heavy fertil- 
izing dew. Fountains are abundant and copious; and 
the torrent-beds are rarely — many of them never — dry. 
Another fact is deserving of notice. The whole region, 
considering its great fertility and beauty, is thinly peo- 
pled. A vast portion of it appears utterly desolate. 
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The “highways lie waste, the earth mourneth and lan- 
guisheth.” The bald mountains of Judah are far more 
densely peopled even yet than this highland paradise. 

The plain of Esdraelon (q. v.), as stated above, inter- 
sects the mountain-chain, and forms a connecting link 
between the maritime plain and the Jordan valley. In 
this respect it may be termed the gateway of Central 
Palestine; and history tells how fully, and often how 
fatally, hostile nations and marauding tribes availed 
themselves of it to enter and spoil the land. It joins 
the plain of Acre on the west at the base of Carmel; it 
is connected with Sharon by an easy pass at Megiddo ; 
and on the east two broad arms stretch down from it in 
gentle slopes to the principal fords and passes of the 
Jordan. Its features and history have already been so 
fully given that it need not here be described. 

The isolated ridges of Moreh (now ealled by natives 
Jebel ed-Duhy, by travellers Little Ilermon) and Gil- 
boa, which lie between the eastern arms of Esdraelon, 
present a marked contrast to Tabor and the mountains 
of Galilee. They show that the humid and fertile north 
is giving plaee to the parched and naked south. They 
are bare, white, and treeless; and their declivities look 
in places as if they had been covered with flag-stones. 
They are isolated, broken links lying between the chains 
of Galilee and Samaria. 

While Esdraelon intersects the mountain-chain, a 
portion of the chain, appearing as if displaced, shoots 
out from the mountains of Samaria in a north-western 
direction ; and, running to the Mediterranean, intersects 
the maritime plain. This is Carmel, wliieh, though 
physically united to the southern, bears more resem- 
blance, in its luxuriant grass, green foliage, and bright 
flowers, to the northern ridge. Carmel and the north- 
ern end of the Samaria range present the appearance of 
a continuous transverse ridge, enclosing Esdraelon on 
the south. 

Between Esdraelon and Bethel — the territory origi- 
nally allotted to the sons of Joseph, forty miles in length 
— the mountain-ridge presents some peculiar and strik- 
ing features. The summits are more rounded and more 
rocky than those in Galilee; and the sides, though in 
many plaees bare, are generally clothed with scraggy 
woods of dwarf oak, terebinth, and maple, or with shrub- 
beries of thorn-bushes. The fertile upland plains are 
still found here, though smaller than those in Galilee; 
the largest is the plain of Mukhna, along the eastern 
base of Gerizim, measuring about six miles by one. 
The plains of Saniir, Kubatiyeh, and Dothan are much 
smaller. The hill-sides around them grow steeper and 
wider towards the south. The valleys running into 
Sharon are long, winding, mostly tillable, though dry 
and bare; while those on the east, running into the 
chasm of the Jordan, are deep and abrupt ; but being 
abundantly watered by numerous fountains, and being 
planted with olive -groves and orchards, they have a 
rich and pieturesqne appearanee (comp. Van de Velde, 
ii, 314). In fact, the eastern declivities of the moun- 
tains of Ephraim, wild and rugged though they are, 
contain some of the most beautiful seenerv and some of 
the most luxuriant orchards in Central Palestine (ibid. 
p. 335). Dr. Bobinson writes of Telluzah, the ancient 
Tirzah (Cant, vi, 4), a few miles north of Nabulus, 
“The town is surrounded by immense groves of olive- 
trees, planted on all the hills around; mostly young 
and thrifty trees” (iii, 302) ; and of one of the great 
wadys east of it, “Nowhere in Palestine, not even at 
Nabulus, had I seen such noble brooks of water” (ibid. 
p. 303) ; and again of the whole district, “ This tract 
of the Faria, from el-Kurawa in the Ghor to the round- 
ed hills which separate it from the plain of Sanfir, is 
justly regarded as one of the most fertile and valuable 
regions of Palestine” (p. 304 sq.). The features of the 
mountains are different from those of Galilee. Here 
there is more wildness and ruggedness, the tracts of level 
ground are smaller, the valleys are narrower, and the 
banks steeper. While the rich upland plains produce 
VII.— N n 


abundant crops of grain, yet this is a region on the 
whole specially adapted for the cultivation of olives, 
fruits, and grapes. The more carefully its features, 
soil, and produets are examined, the more evident does 
it become that Ephraim was indeed blessed with “ the 
chief things of the aneient mountains” — vines, figs, 
olives, and corn, all growing luxuriantly amid the 
“lasting hills.” It was not in vain that the dying pa- 
triarch deliberately rested his right hand on the head 
of Joseph’s younger son, saying, “In thee shall Israel 
bless, saying, God make thee as Ephraim” (Gen. xlviii, 
18-20 ; comp. Stanley, S. and P. p. 226). 

Passing southward from Samaria into Judaea — from 
the territory of Ephraim and Manasseh into that of 
Benjamin and Judah — both the physical features and 
the scenery of the range undergo a great change. The 
change does not take place rapidly — it is gradual. Im- 
mediately south of-Shiloh the change begins. The lit- 
tle upland plains, which, with their green grass and 
green corn and smooth surface, so much relieve the 
monotony of the mountain-tops, almost disappear in 
Benjamin, and in Judah they are unknown. Those 
wliieh do exist in Benjamin, as the plains of Gibeon 
and Bepliaim, are small and rocky. The soil alike on 
plain, hill, and glen is poor and scanty; and the gray 
limestone rock everywhere crops up over it, giving 
the landscape a barren and forbidding aspect. Natural 
wood disappears; and a few small bushes, brambles, or 
aromatic shrubs alone appear upon the hill-sides. The 
hill-summits now assume that singular form which pre- 
vails in Judah, and which Stanley has well described : 
“Bounded hills, chiefly of a gray color — gray partly 
from the limestone of which they are formed, partly 
from the tufts of gray shrub with which their sides are 
thinly clothed — their sides formed into concentric rings 
of rock, that must have served in aneient times as 
supports to the terraces, of which there are still traces 
to the very summits; valleys, or rather the meetings of 
those gray slopes with the beds of dry water-courses at 
their feet — long sheets of bare rock laid like flagstones, 
side by side, along the soil— these are the chief features 
of the greater part of the scenery of the historical parts 
of Palestine. These rounded hills, occasionally stretch- 
ing into long undulating ranges, are for the most part 
bare of wood. Forest and large timber are not known. 
Cornfields and — in the neighborhood of Christian pop- 
ulations, as at Bethlehem — vineyards creep along the 
ancient terraces. In the spring the hills and valleys 
are covered with thin grass, and the aromatic shrubs 
wliieh clothe more or less almost the whole of Syria 
and Arabia. But they also glow with what is pecul- 
iar to Palestine, a profusion of wild flowers, daisies, the 
white flower called the star of Bethlehem, but especial- 
ly with a blaze of scarlet flowers of all kinds, chiefly 
anemones, wild tulips, and poppies” (S. and P. p. 136 
sq.). 

Fountains are rare, and their supplies of water scanty 
and precarious among the mountains of Benjamin and 
Judah. Wells take their place, bored deep into the 
white soft limestone rock ; covered cisterns, into which 
the rain-water is guided, are also very numerous, and 
large open tanks. The glens which descend westward 
are long and winding, with dry rocky beds, and banks 
breaking down to them in terraced declivities. The 
lower slopes near the plain of Philistia are neither so 
bare nor so rugged as those nearer the crest of the ridge. 
Dwarf trees and extensive shrubberies, and aromatic 
plants, partially cover them ; while little groves of ol- 
ives, and orchards of figs and pomegranates, appear 
around most of the villages. The valleys, too, become 
wider, sometimes expanding, as Surer, es-Sumt (Elah), 
and Beit Jibrln, into rich and beautiful cornfields. The 
eastern declivities of the ridge, so fertile and pictu- 
resque in Samaria, are here a wilderness — bare, white, 
and absolutely desolate ; without trees or grass or 
stream or fountain. Naked slopes of white gravel and 
white rock descend rapidly and irregularly from the 
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brow of the ridge, till at length they dip in the frown- 
ing precipices of Quarantania, Feshkah, Kngcdi, and 
Masada, into the Jordan valley or the Dead Sea. Naked 
ravines, too, like huge tissures, with perpendicular walls 
of rock, often several hundred feet in height, furrow 
these slopes from top to bottom. The wild and savage 
grandeur of wad vs Fa rah, el-Tvelt, en-Nar, and Khurei- 
tAii is almost appalling. This region is the Wilderness 
of Judtea. It extends from the parallel of Bethel on 
the north to the southern border of Palestine. Its length 
is about forty miles, and its breadth averages nine. It 
has always been a wilderness, and it must always con- 
tinue so (Judg. i, 16; Matt, iii, 1) — the home of the 
wandering shepherd (1 Sam. xvii, 28) and the prowl- 
ing bandit (Luke x, 30). It is the only part of Pales- 
tine to which that name can be properly applied. See 
J t'DAlI, 

In the centre of this rugged region, on the very crest 
of the mountain-ridge, girt about with the muniments 
of nature, stood Jerusalem and the other historic cities 
and strongholds of the kingdom of Judah — many of 
them taking their names from their lofty sites, as Gib- 
eon and Hamah and Gibeah and Geba. In vigorous 
exercise among these mountains, and in following and 
defending their flocks over the bare ridges and through 
the wild glens of the wilderness, the hardy soldiers of 
David received their training; and they proved that in 
mountain warfare they were invincible. This is not a 
region for corn. The husbandman would obtain from 
its thin, parched soil a poor return for his hard labor. 
But the terraced hill-sides, the warm limestone strata, 
and the sunny skies render it the very best field for the 
successful culture of the vine and the fig; while the 
aromatic shrubs of the wilderness, and the succulent 
herbage among the rocks and glens, afforded suitable 
food for flocks of sheep and goats. The dying patriarch 
appears to have had his eye on this region when he 
blessed Judah in these words: “Binding his foal unto 
the vine, and his ass’s colt unto the choice vine; he 
washed his garments in wine, and his clothes in the 
blood of grapes: his eyes shall be red with wine, and 
his teeth white with milk” (Gen. xlix, 11, 12). Though 
this section of the range now seems barren and desolate, 
no district in Palestine bears traces of such dense popu- 
lation in former days. Every height is crowned with 
a ruin; the remains of towns and villages thickly dot 
the whole country, its ruins, its terraced hills, and its 
arid tortuous glens are now the distinguishing features 
of Judaea. 

The southern declivities of the mountain-range have . 
some marked and peculiar features, which probably 
gained for them a distinctive name, the Negeb, or “South 
Country.” From Hebron, where the ridge begins to de- 
cline, to Beersheba, where it finally melts away into the 
desert of Tih, this section extends. Here are bare round- 
ed white or light-gray hills, gradually becoming smaller 
and farther apart, divided by long irregular dry valleys, 
which slowly become wider and more desolate, until at 
length hill and dale merge into an open undulating pla- 
teau. The soil on these southern hills is thin and poor; 
but in some of the valleys it is richer, and during spring 
and early summer the pasture is luxuriant. It was one 
of the regions most frequented by the patriarchs. It 
was a dry parched land, as its Scripture name Negeb 
would seem to imply. It. contains no perennial streams. 
Its torrent-beds are as dry during a great part of the 
year as its hill-tops; it is only after heavy rains, here 
very rare even in winter, that they contain any water. 
Fountains, too, are few r and far between ; and hence the 
patriarchs, like the modern nomads who pasture their 
flocks on it, were forced to depend on wells and tanks 
for their supply of water. These are very numerous. 
Miss Martineau, in riding from the desert to llebron, 
notes, “All the day we continually saw gaping wells 
beside our path, and under every angle of the hills 
where they were likely to be kept tilled” ( Eastern Life, 
p. 433). Water was absolutely necessary for the wants 


of men and animals; hence the labor expended on wells, 
and the obstinacy with which rival tribes disputed their 
possession ((Jen. xxi, 25, 30 ; xxvi, 15, etc.). Vineyards 
and olive-groves disappear a few miles south of Jerusa- 
lem ; the larger oak-trees, which are seen here and there 
farther north, give place to bushes and low shrubs; 
cultivated fields, too, and all signs of settled habitation, 
give place to rude enclosures for sheep, and black tents 
and roving Arabs. All picturesque beauty, all natural 
richness of scenery, is gone. The green pastures and 
the bright flowers of early spring are the only redeem- 
ing features (Bonar, Land of Promise, p. 20, 46; Marti- 
neau, p. 43 L; Stanley, p. 100). Mr. Drew has deline- 
ated the features of the southern declivities with great 
lidelity : 

“In uo part of the prospect was there any loveliness, 
or any features of greatness and sublimity. Every aspect 
of the country that might be called beautiful is seen in 
the narrow section of the mountain district immediately 
on the south of llebron. No lakes or rivers, or masses 
of foliage, or deep ravines, or any lofty towering heights, 
are within the range of sight to one in the centre of the 
territory. . . . For a few weeks late in spring-time a 
smiliug aspect is tlirowu over the broad downs, when the 
ground is reddeued with the anemone, in coutrast with 
the soft white of the daisy, and the deep yellow of the tn- 
lip and marigold. But this flush of beauty soon passes, 
and the permanent aspect of the country is— not wild in- 
deed, or hideous, or frightfully desolate, but, as we may 
say, austerely plaiu — a tame, unpleasant aspect, not caus- 
ing absolute discomfort while one is in it, but left, without 
any lingering reminiscence of anything lovely or awful 
or sublime. As for the soil, the thiu aud scanty verdure, 
barely covering the limestone which spreads almost ev- 
erywhere beneath the desert surface, sufficiently explains 
its nature. Here and there patches of deeper earth and 
richer swards, with chimps of trees, vary these pastures 
of the wilderness; as again they are broken by wide 
areas, thickly covered with shrubs of considerable height 
and size” (Scripture Lands, p. 5-7). 

It is obvious that in the ancient days of the nation, 
when Judah and Benjamin possessed the teeming pop- 
ulation indicated in the Bible, the condition and aspect 
of the country must have been very different. Of this 
there are not wanting sure evidences. There is no 
country in which the ruined towns bear so large a pro- 
portion to those still existing. Hardly a bill-top of the 
many within sight that is notyovered with vestiges of 
some fortress or city. That this numerous population 
knew how most effectually to cultivate their rocky ter- 
ritory is shown by the remains of their ancient terraces, 
which constantly meet the eye, the only mode of hus- 
banding so scanty a coating of soil, and preventing its 
being washed by the torrents into the valleys. These 
frequent remains enable the traveller to form an idea 
of the appearance of the landscape when thus terraced. 
But, besides this, forests appear to have stood in many 
parts of Judaea until the repeated invasions and sieges 
caused their fall, and the wretched government of the 
Turks prevented their reinstatement; and all this veg- 
etation must have reacted on the moisture of the cli- 
mate, and, by preserving the water in many a ravine 
and natural reservoir where now it is rapidly dried by 
the fierce sun of the early summer, must have mate- 
rially influenced the look and the resources of the 
country. 

The following elevations are taken (with some cor- 
rections from later sources) from Van de Velde, who has 
collected them from the best authorities, and arranged 
them, with valuable notes, in his Memoir of Map. In 
order to connect the l'alestine ridge with Lebanon, of 
which it is the natural continuation, and with the desert 
of Tih into which it falls, the heights of a few points 
beyond the boundaries of l’alestine on the north and 
south are given : 

T6m Niha, the culminating point of southern Leba- Feet ’ 

non, fifteen miles north of the Litany C500 

Kefr Hfineh, a pass over the ridge four miles farther 

south 4200 

Kula’at esh-Sluikif (Belfort), overhanging the Litany 2205 
In Palestine. 

Kedesh-Naphtnli, twelve miles south of the LitAny 

(Kedesli is in au upland plain surrounded by peaks 
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and ridges several hundred feet higher than the 

town) 1354 

Jebel Jermuk, the highest point in Western Pales- 


Safed 2775 

Jebel Kaukab, near Cana of Galilee 1730 

Turan, on the plain of Sefurieb S72 

Knru Ilattin, the traditional scene of “the Sermon 

on the Mount” 1096 

Mount Tabor 1S65 

Nazareth, situated in a valley 1237 

Plain of Esdraelon, nearly due south of Nazareth. . . 382 

Jebel ed-Puhy (Little Ilermon) 1S39 

Mount Gilhon, highest point.. 2200 

Mount Carmel, highest point 1S00 

Jebel IIaskiu, the highest point between Gilboa and 

Ebal 2(00 

Upland plain of Sanur 1330 

Mount Ebal 2700 

Monut Gerizim 2650 

Plain of Mukhua, at the base of Gerizim 1595 

Top of the ridge south of the plain of Mukhua 2037 

The ridge of Siujil, near Shiloh 3108 

Bethel 2401 

Neby Samwil. (This appears to be too low.) 2649 

Jerusalem, highest point of the city 2585 

Mount of Olives 2665 

Bethlehem 2704 

Pools of Solomon (in a valley) 2513 

Ruins of Ramah, three miles north of Hebron 2800 

Hebron (in a valley, with higher ridges round it). . .. 3029 

Carmel, eight miles south of Hebron 2238 

Ed-Dhoheriyeh, fifteen miles south-west of Hebron. . 2174 

Beersheba 1100 

Beyond the Southern Border. 

El-Khnlasa, in the desert of Tih 704 


From these measurements it will appear how singularly 
uniform the elevation of the range is from Esdraelon to 
Hebron. This gives it the appearance of a vast wall as 
seen from the sea. Its aspect from the Jordan valley is 
different; it seems to have a much greater elevation on 
the south, owing to the depression of the Dead Sea and 
the adjoining plain. 

The transverse valleys that intersect this central 
mountain region have already been referred to, but they 
constitute so important a feature that we dwell upon 
them more in detail. This grand watershed of the 
country sends off on either hand — to the Jordan val- 
ley on the east and the Mediterranean on the west, 
and be it remembered (with one or two exceptions) east 
and west only — the long tortuous arms of its many tor- 
rent-beds. But though keeping north and south as its 
general direction, the line of the watershed is, as might 
be expected from the prevalent equality of level of 
these highlands, and the absence of anything like ridge 
or saddle, very irregular, the heads of the valleys on 
the one side often passing and “overlapping” those of 
the other. Thus in the territory of the ancient Benja- 
min the heads of the great wadys Fuwar (or Suweinit) 
and Mutyah (or Kelt) — the two main channels by 
which the torrents of the winter rains hurry down from 
the bald hills of this district into the valley of the Jor- 
dan — are at Bireh and Beitin respectively, while the 
great wady Belat, which enters the Mediterranean at 
Nahr Aujeh a few miles above Jaffa, stretches its long 
arms as far as, and even farther than, Taiyibeh, nearly 
four miles to the east of either Bireh or Beitin. So 
also in the more northern district of Mount Ephraim 
around Nabulus, the ramifications of that extensive sys- 
tem of valleys which combine to form the Wady Fer- 
rah — one of the main feeders of the central Jordan — 
interlace and cross by many miles those of the Wady 
Sliair, whose principal arm is the valley of Nabulus, and 
which pours its waters into the Mediterranean at Nahr 
Falaik. 

The valleys on the two sides of the watershed, as al- 
ready noted, differ considerably in character. Those 
on the east— owing to the extraordinary depth of the 
Jordan valley into which they plunge, and also to the 
fact already mentioned that the watershed lies rather 
on that side of the highlands, thus making the fall 
more abrupt — are extremely steep and rugged. This is 
the ease during the whole length of the southern and 
middle portions of the country. The precipitous descent 


between Olivet and Jericho, with which all travellers 
in the Holy Land are acquainted, is a type, and by no 
means an unfair type, of the eastern passes, from Zu- 
weirah and Ain-Jidi on the south to Wady Bidan on 
the north. It is only when the junction between the 
plain of Esdraelon and the Jordan valley is reached 
that the slopes become gradual, and the ground fit for 
the manoeuvres of anything but detached bodies of foot- 
soldiers. But, rugged and difficult as they are, they 
form the only access to the upper country from this 
side, and every man or body of men who reached the 
territory of Judah, Benjamin, or Ephraim from the Jor- 
dan valley must have climbed one or other of them. 
The Ammonites and Moabites, who at some remote 
date left such lasting traces of their presence in the 
names of Chepliar ha-Ammonai and Mich mash, and 
the Israelites pressing forward to the relief of Gibeon 
and the slaughter of Beth-horon, doubtless entered 
alike through the great Wady Fuwar already spoken 
of. The Moabites, Edomites, and Mehunim swarmed 
»p to their attack on Judah through the crevices of 
Ain-Jidi (2 Chron. xx, 12, 16). The pass of Adummim 
was in the days of our Lord— what it still is — the regu- 
lar route between Jericho and Jerusalem. By it Pom- 
pev advanced with his army when he took the city. 

The western valleys are more gradual in their slope. 
The level of the external plain on this side is higher, 
and therefore the fall less, while at the same time the 
distance to be traversed is much greater. Thus the 
length of the Wady Belli t, already mentioned, from its 
remotest head at Taiyibeh to the point at which it 
emerges on the plain of Sharon, may be taken as twenty 
to twenty-five miles, with a total difference of level 
(hiring that distance of perhaps 1800 feet, while the 
Wady el-Aujeh, which falls from the other side of Tai- 
yibeh into the Jordan, has a distance of barely ten 
miles to reach the Jordan valley, at the same time fall- 
ing not less than 2800 feet. Here again the valleys 
are the only means of communication between the low- 
land and the highland. From Jaffa and the central 
part of the plain there are two of these roads “going up 
to Jerusalem the one to the right by Ramleh and the 
Wady Aly; the other to the left by Lydda, and thence 
by the Beth-horons, or the Wady Suleiman, and Gibeon. 
The former of these is modern, but the latter is the 
scene of many a famous incident in the ancient history. 
Over its long acclivities the Canaanites were driven by 
Joshua to their native plains; the Philistines ascended 
to Michmash and Geba, and fled back past Ajalon; the 
Syrian force was stopped and hurled back by Judas; 
the Roman legions of Cestius Gallus were chased pell- 
mell to their strongholds at Antipatris. 

Farther south the communication between the moun- 
tains of Judah and the lowland of Philistia are Hitherto 
comparatively unexplored. They were doubtless the 
scene of many a foray and repulse during the lifetime 
of Samson and the struggles of the Danites, but there 
is no record of their having been used for the passage 
of any important force in ancient or modern times. 
North of Jaffa the passes are few. One of them, by the 
Wady Belat, led from Antipatris to Gophna. By this 
route St. Paul was probably conveyed away from Jeru- 
salem. Another leads from the ancient sanctuary of 
Gilgal, near Kefr-Saba, to Nabulus. These western val- 
leys, though easier than those on the eastern side, are 
of such a nature as to present great difficulties to the 
passage of any large force encumbered by baggage. In 
fact these mountain passes really formed the security 
of Israel, and if she had been wise enough to settle her 
own intestinal quarrels without reference to foreigners, 
the nation might, humanly speaking, have stood to the 
present hour. The height, and consequent strength, 
which was the frequent boast of the prophets and 
psalmists in regard to Jerusalem, was no less true of the 
whole country, rising as it does on all sides from plains 
so much below it in level. The armies of Egypt and 
Assyria, as they traced and retraced their path between 
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Pelusitim and Carchemish, must have looked at the 
long wall of heights which closed in the broad level 
roadway they were pursuing, as belonging to a country 
with which they had no concern. It was to them a 
natural mountain fastness, the approach to which was 
beset with difficulties, while its bare and soilless hills 
were hardly worth the trouble of conquering, in com- 
parison with the rich green plains of the Euphrates and 
the Nile, or even with the boundless cornfield through 
which they were marching. This may fairly be in- 
ferred from various notices in Scripture and in contem- 
porary history. The Egyptian kings, from Rameses II 
and Thothmes III to Pharaoh Neeho, were in the con- 
stant habit of pursuing this route during their expedi- 
tions against the Chatti, or Hittites, in the north of 
Syria; and the two last-named monarchs fought battles 
at Megiddo, without, as far as we know, having taken 
the trouble to penetrate into the interior of the country. 
The Pharaoh who w'as Solomon’s contemporary came 
up the Philistine plain as far as Gezer (not far from 
Ramleh), and besieged and destroyed it, without leav- 
ing any impression of uneasiness in the annals of Israel. 
Later in the monarchy Psammetiehus besieged Ashdod 
in the Philistine plain for the extraordinary period of 
twenty-nine years (Herod, ii, 157); during a portion of 
that time an Assyrian army probably occupied part of 
the same district, endeavoring to relieve the town. 
The battles must have been frequent ; and yet the only 
reference to these events in the Bible is the mention of 
the Assyrian general by Isaiah (xx, 1), in so casual a 
manner as to lead irresistibly to the conclusion that 
neither Egyptians nor Assyrians had come up into the 
highland. This is illustrated by Napoleon’s campaign 
in Palestine, He entered it from Egypt by El-Arish, 
and after overrunning the whole of the lowland, and 
taking Gaza, Jaffa, Ramleh, and the other places on the 
plain, he vrrotc to the sheik^ of Nabulus and Jerusalem, 
announcing that he had no intention of making war 
against them ( Corresp . de Xap. No. 4020, “ 19 Ventose, 
1799”). To use his own w'ords, the highland country 
“ did not lie within his base of operations ;” and it w'ould 
have been a w'aste of time, or w'orse, to ascend thither. 
In the later days of the Jewish nation, and during the 
Crusades, Jerusalem became the great object of contest ; 
and then the battle-field of the country, which had orig- 
inally been Esdraelon, was transferred to the maritime 
plain at the foot of the passes communicating most 
directly with the capital. Here Judas Maccabeus 
achieved some of his greatest triumphs, and here some 
of Herod’s most decisive actions were fought; and 
Blanehegarde, Askelon, Jaffa, and Beitnuba (the Ilette- 
mible of the Crusading historian) still shine with the 
brightest rays of the valor of Bichard I. 


through the country from north to south. From Dan, 
on the northern border, to the southern angle of the 
Dead Sea, its length is 150 English miles. Its breadth 
at the northern end is about six; at the Sea of Galilee 
it is nine; and at Jericho, where it is widest, it is about 
thirteen. There arc places between these points where 
it is much narrow’er. Immediately south of Lake Me- 
rom it is a high terrace — an offshoot from the culmi- 
nating peaks at Safed — which has an elevation of about 
900 feet, and breaks down to the Jordan on the east in 
steep banks, and to the shores of the Sea of Galilee on 
the south in long terraced declivities. From the W'est- 
ern side of the terrace the mountains rise steeply; so 
that the terrace itself may be considered as a higher 
section of the valley. Along the south-west shore of 
the Sea of Galilee a dark ridge shoots out eastward and 
descends to the banks of the Jordan in frowning cliffs, 
narrowing the valley to a w'idth of about four miles. 
The next point w here the western ridge projects is at 
Kuril Surtabeh, east of Shiloh. This peak resembles 
the horn of a rhinoceros, and hence its name; from it a 
rocky ridge of white limestone runs across the valley 
almost to the banks of the river in its centre. The 
peak of Surtabeh is remarkable as one of the signal-sta- 
tions of the ancient Israelites, on which beacons were 
lighted to announce the appearance of the new moon 
(Talmud, Bosk Ha-Shana , ii; Keland, p. 34G; Robin- 
son, Biblical Researches , iii, 293). 

The western bank of the valley, though everywhere 
clearly and sharply defined, is irregular, like a deeply 
indented coast-line, occasioned by the broken character 
of the ridge behind, and the glens and broad plains 
which run into it. The eastern bank is different. It 
is straight as a wall, except for a short distance in the 
centre, w here the rugged hills and deep glens of Gilead 
break its uniformity. On the whole it is more abrupt 
than the western ; and its top appears almost horizontal. 
This regularity arises from the fact that it is not, strict- 
ly speaking, a mountain-chain, but rather the bank or 
supporting w'all of a natural terrace. 

The northern section of the Jordan valley is flat. 
Around the site of Dan extends a plain of great fer- 
tility, now in part cultivated by Damascus merchants, 
as it w r as in primeeval days by the Sidonians (Judg. 
xviii, 7). The uncultivated parts are covered with 
rank grass, and thickets of dwarf oak, sycamore, arbu- 
tus, and oleander. South of this is a large tract of 
marshy ground, extending to the shores of Mcrom — 
the home of w’ild swdne, buffaloes, and innumerable 
w'ater-fowl. The marsh and lake are fed not only by 
the Jordan, but by great numbers of fountains along 
the side of the plain, and streams from the surrounding 
mountains. The lake ]\Ierom (q. v.) occupies the low'er 



Profile Sectiou of Palestine, from South to North. 


(3.) The Jordan Valley. — The physical geography 
of this natural division of Palestine has already been so 
fully described that it will only be necessary in this 
place to supplement a few r points serving to connect it 
with the mountain-chain on the w*est and the plateau 
on the cast, and thus to apportion to it its place in the 
general survey of the country. See Jordan. 

The Jordan valley is the most remarkable feature in 
the physical geography of Palestine. Its great depres- 
sion makes it so. It is wholly, or almost wholly, be- 
neath the level of the ocean. It runs in a straight line 


part of this basin, and has a broad margin of fertile 
land along each side. Below' the lake the regularity 
of the valley is interrupted by tbe projecting terrace 
already mentioned, and the river is pushed over close 
to the eastern bank, along which it runs in a deep, w ild 
glen. At the mouth of the upper Jordan, on the northern 
shore of the Sea of Galilee, is a low' rich plain, several 
miles in extent, famous for its early and luxuriant 
crops of melons and cucumbers. It is cultivated by 
some families of nomad Arabs. The lake here fills the 
valley from side to side, with the exception of the little 
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fertile plain of Gennesaret (q. v.) on the western shore. 
The eastern shore keeps close to the base of the hills, 
which rise over it in steep, bare acclivities. See Gali- 
lee, Sea of. 

Between the Sea of Galilee and the Dead Sea the 
valley is divided into two sections by the projecting 
ridge of Surtabeh, above mentioned. The upper sec- 
tion has a gently undulating surface, a rich, loamy soil, 
abundantly watered by streams from both the eastern 
and western mountains, and by numerous fountains 
along their base. A few spots are cultivated by the 
semi-nomad tribes of Ghawarineh, who take their name 
from the valley, here called el-Ghor . The uncultivated 
portions are covered with tall rank grass and jungles 
of gigantic thistles. The Jordan winds down the cen- 
tre in a tortuous channel along the bottom of a ravine, 
whose high chalky banks are deeply furrowed and worn 
into lines and groups of white conical mounds. 

At Kurn Surtabeh there is a break in the valley, as 
from an upper to a lower terrace. A ridge or bank ex- 
tends across it from west to east, and is broken up in 
the centre, where the river cuts through, into “laby- 
rinths of ravines with barren chalky sides, forming 
cones and hills of various shapes, and presenting a most 
wild and desolate scene” (Robinson, iii, 293). South 
of this point, the mountain-chain on the west recedes, 
and the plain expands; its surface becomes flatter; 
fountains and streams are neither so frequent nor so 
copious; and the intense heat and rapid evaporation 
make the surface parched and bare. Along the sides 
of the mountains, especially at the openings of ravines, 
are here and there masses of verdure and foliage ; but 
the vast body of the plain is bare. A large part, too, 
towards the Dead Sea, is covered with a white saline 
crust, which gives it the appearance of a desert. But 
the rank luxuriance of the vegetation around fountains, 
along the banks of streams, and wherever irrigation is 
employed, as at Jericho, shows the natural richness of 
the soil, and proves that industry alone is wanting to 
develop its vast resources. The whole of this lower 
valley is now almost deserted. With the exception of 
the few inhabitants of er-Riha (Jericho), and a few fam- 
ilies of nomad Ghawarineh, no man dwells there; and 
a curse, moral as well as physical, appears to rest upon 
the region. 

The river here winds as before through a glen down 
the centre of the valley. The banks of the glen are 
steep, white, bare, and worn into little hills; while the 
river-sides are fringed with the richest foliage. Owing 
to the depth of this glen, neither river nor foliage is 
seen from the plain until the very brow is reached. 
The plain along the northern shore of the Dead Sea is 
low and flat, and in the centre, near the Jordan, slimy. 
The sea tills up the whole breadth of the valley; the 
precipitous mountains upon the east and west rising 
from the shore-line — sometimes from the bosom of the 
water. The scenery of this region is more dreary than 
that in any other part of Palestine. The white plain 
on the north, the white naked cliffs on the east and 
west, the gray haze, caused by rapid evaporation, quiv- 
ering under the burning sunbeams — all combine to form 
a picture of stern desolation such as the eye seldom be- 
holds. 

The western shore of the sea follows the base of the 
cliffs to the southern extremity, where the salt hills, 
called Khashm Usdum, “the ridge of Sodom,” project 
from the west far into the Ghor. On the east, the 
shore-line keeps close to the mountains for about three- 
quarters of its length ; then a long, low, sandy prom- 
ontory, called el-Lisan, “ the Tongue,” juts out into the 
sea. . South of this there is a broad strip of marshy 
plain, covered with jungles of reeds and dense shrub- 
beries of tamarisk. Here some tribes of fierce lawless 
Arabs pitch their tents and cultivate a few fields of 
wheat and millet. The whole southern shore of the 
sea is low and slimy. See Sea, Salt. 

In regard to its levels, the whole Jordan valley divides 


itself into five stages, as follows : 1. The basin of Merom, 
now called el-IIiileh; 2. The basin of Tiberias; 3. The 
valley to Kurn Surtabeh; 4. The plain of Jericho; 5. 
The Dead Sea. The levels taken by different travellers 
are very unsatisfactory. The elevation of the fountain 
ol the Jordan at Dan, and consequently of the northern 
extremity of the great valley, may be regarded as un- 
determined. The following are given (with the excep- 
tion of the last) by Van de Velde {Memoir, p. 181) : 

Feet. 


Tell el-Kady (Dan), by De Forest 647 

“ “ Von Wildenbruch 537 

“ “ “ “ De Bertou 344 

The Lake Merom, by induction from Wildenbrnch’s 

elevation of Jacob’s Bridge, about 120 

The. Lake Merom, by De Bertou 20 

Khan Jubb Yusef, 011 high terrace between Meroin 
aud Sea of Galilee SS3 

Below the Sea-level. 

Sea of Galilee, by Lynch G 53 

Bridge of Mejamia, between Beth-shean nndGadnra, 

by Lynch 704 

Ruined bridge a few miles above Kurn Surtabeh, by 

Lynch 1007 

Pilgrim’s bathing-place oil the Jordan, by Poole.... 1200 

Jericho, by Poole. 708 

“ “ De Bertou 1034 

Kasr Ilnjhqon the plain uear Jericho, by Symonds.. 1069 

The Dead Sea, by Lynch 1317 

“ “ “ “ Symonds 1812 

“ “ “ “ De Bertou 1377 

“ “ “ “ Poole 1310 

“ “ “ “ the English engineers 1292 


Buried as it is thus between such lofty ranges, and 
shielded from every breeze, the atmosphere of the Jor- 
dan valley is extremely hot and relaxing. Its enervat- 
ing influence is shown by the inhabitants of Jericho, 
who are a small, feeble, exhausted race, dependent for 
the cultivation of their lands on the hardier peasants 
of the highland villages (Robinson, i, 550), and to this 
day prone to the vices which are often developed by 
tropical climates, and which brought destruction on 
Sodom and Gomorrah. But the circumstances which 
are unfavorable to morals are most favorable to fertility. 
Whether there was any great amount of cultivation 
and habitation in this region in the times of the Israel- 
ites the Bible does not say; but in post-biblical times 
there is no doubt on this point. The palms of Jericho 
and of Abila (opposite Jericho on the other side of the 
river), and the extensive balsam and rose gardens of 
the former place, are spoken of by Josephus, who calls 
the whole district a “divine spot” {Stiov \mpior, War, 
iv, S). Bethshan was a proverb among the rabbins for 
its fertility. Succoth was the site of Jacob’s first settle- 
ment west of the Jordan; and therefore was probably 
then, as it still is, an eligible spot. In later times in- 
digo and sugar appear to have been grown near Jericho 
and elsewhere; aqueducts are still partially standing, 
of Christian or Saracenic arches; and there are remains 
all over the plain between Jericho and the river of for- 
mer residences or towns and of systems of irrigation 
(Ritter, Jordan, p. 503, 512). Phasaelis, a few miles 
farther north, was built by Herod the Great ; and there 
were other towns either in or closely bordering on the 
plain. At present this part is almost entirely desert, 
and cultivation is confined to the upper portion, between 
Sakut and Beisan. There indeed it is conducted on a 
grand scale ; and the traveller as he journeys along the 
road which leads over the foot of the western moun- 
tains overlooks an immense extent of the richest land, 
abundantly watered, and covered with corn and other 
grain. Here, too, as at Jericho, the cultivation is con- 
ducted principally by the inhabitants of the villages on 
the western mountains. All the irrigation necessary 
for the towns, or for the cultivation which formerly ex- 
isted or still exists in the Ghor, is obtained from the 
torrents and springs of the western mountains. For all 
purposes to which a river is ordinarily applied the Jor- 
dan is useless. So rapid that its course is one continued 
cataract; so crooked that in the whole of its lower ami 
main course it has hardly half a mile straight; so 
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broken with rapids and other impediments that no 
boat can swim lor more than the same distance con- 
tinuously; so deep below the surface of the adjacent 
country that it is invisible, and can only with difficulty 
be approached; resolutely refusing all communication 
with the ocean, and ending in a lake, the peculiar con- 
ditions of which render navigation impossible — with all 
these characteristics the Jordan, in any sense which we 
attach to the word “river,” is no river at all; alike 
useless for irrigation and navigation, it is in fact, what 
its Arabic name signifies, nothing but a “great water- 
ing-place” (Sheriat el-Khcbir). 

i low far the valley of the Jordan was employed by 
the ancient inhabitants of the IIolv Land as a medium 
of communication between the northern and southern 
parts of the country we can only conjecture. Though 
not the shortest route between Galilee and Judaja, it 
would yet, as far as the levels and form of the ground 
are concerned, be the most practicable for large bodies; 
though these advantages would be seriously counter- 
balanced by the sultry heat of its climate, as compared 
with the fresher air of the more difficult road over the 
highlands. The ancient notices of this route are very 
scanty: (1.) From 2 Clmm. xxviii, 15 we find that the 
captives taken from Judah by the army of the northern 
kingdom were sent back from Samaria to Jerusalem by 
way of Jericho. The route pursued was probably by 
Nabulus across the Mukhna, ami by Wady Fcrrah or 
Fasail into the Jordan valley. Why this road was 
taken is a mystery, since it is not stated or implied that 
the captives were accompanied by anv heavy baggage 
which would make it difficult to travel over the central 
route. It would seem, however, to have been the usual 
road from the north to Jerusalem (comp. Luke xvii, II 
with xix, 1), as if there were some impediment to pass- 
ing through the region immediately north of the city. 
(2.) Pompey brought his army and siege-train from 
Damascus to Jerusalem (B.C. 40) past Scythopolis and 
Pella, and thence by Korea! (possibly the present Kera- 
wa at the foot of the Wady Ferrah) to Jericho (Joseph. 
Ant. xiv. 3, 4; 1)5?;', i, G, 5). (3.) Vespasian marched 

from Emmaus, on the edge of the plain of Sharon, not 
far east of Pamleh, past Neapolis (Nabulus), down the 
Wady Ferrah or Fasail to Korea*, and thence to Jericho 
(War, iv, 8, 1) ; the same route as that of the captive 
Jtukeans in No. 1. (4.) Antoninus Martyr (cir. A.D. 

000), and possibly Willibald (A.D. 722), followed this 
route to Jerusalem. (5.) Baldwin I is said to have 
journeyed from Jericho to Tiberias with a caravan of 
pilgrims. (G.) In our own times the whole length of 
the. valley lias been traversed by De Bertou, and by 
Dr. Anderson, who accompanied Lynch’s Expedition as 
geologist, but apparently by few if any other travellers. 

(4.) The Plateau east of the Jordan . — Eastern Pal- 
estine, or the region beyond the Jordan valley, is widely 
different in its physical geography from Western. Its 
average elevation is about 2500 feet above the sea. 
The Jordan valley is a rent or chasm in the earth’s 
crust ; the country beyond it is an elevated terrace. 
This elevation affects the scenery, the climate, the prod- 
ucts, and the inhabitants themselves. Nowhere east 
of the Jordan, at least within the boundaries of Pal- 
estine, is there the bare, desolate aspect such as is 
presented by the sun-scorched plain of Philistia, or the 
white downs of the Negeb, or the barren wilderness of 
Juda»a. There is more verdure, more richness, and 
more beauty everywhere on the east. The pastures of 
Gilead and Bashan are still as attractive as they were 
when Beuben and Gad saw and coveted them (Numb, 
xxxii, 1). The surface of Western Palestine is rough 
and rugged, varied by plain and mountain ridge; the 
east is nearly all a table-land, consisting of smooth 
downs, well designated by the accurate sacred writers 
as the Mishor (Dent, iii, 10; Josh, xiii, 0, lt», etc.; 
comp. Stanley, p. 479). It does not appear so from the 
west, from whence the eye sees only a ridge, like a 
huge wall, running along the horizon ; for this pecul- i 


Parity is visible from every point on the east, and is very 
striking when seen from some commanding spot, as 
the top of Hermon, or the crest of Jebel Ilauran. In 
Western Palestine, again, the ancient cities are almost 
obliterated, and the very foundations of the temples and 
monuments can scarcely he discovered; in the east, the 
magnificence of the existing ruins, and the perfect 
preservation of some of the very oldest cities, are sub- 
jects of continual surprise and admiration to the travel- 
ler. Some have represented Eastern Palestine as main- 
ly a pastoral country, where the three tribes lived in a 
semi-nomad state, dwelling in tents, and placing their 
docks in rude folds like the border tribes of Bcdawin. 
The country itself gives the best refutation to this the- 
ory. It is everywhere thickly studded with old cities, 
towns, and villages — many of them still bearing their 
Scripture names. In no part of Western Palestine are 
there evidences of such a dense population as through- 
out Bashan and Gilead. The country was indeed rich 
in pastures; but it was also rich in cornfields. The 
northern section of it is to this day the granary of 
Damascus. 

The northern border of Palestine intersects that part 
of the ridge of Hermon now called Jebel el-Hcish, pass- 
ing Banias. and the little lake Phiala (now Birket er- 
Kain), which ancient geographers regarded as the head 
source of the Jordan (Joseph. War , iii, 10, 7). This 
range bears some resemblance in features and scenery 
to the mountains of Upper Galilee. It is broad, and is 
interspersed with green upland plains and wide fertile 
valleys. Its peaks and sides are mostly covered, more 
or less densely, with forests of oak, sycamore, terebinth, 
and here and there clumps of pine-trees. The timber 
is larger and the woods denser than in any part of 
Western Palestine (Porter’s Damascus , i, 307). The 
forests, however, arc gradually disappearing under the 
destroying hand of the Bedawin and the Damascus 
eharcoal manufacturers. At the place where the bor- 
der-line crosses, the ridge appears to be of about equal 
altitude with that on the opposite side of the Huleh; 
hut it slowly decreases, and finally sinks into the table- 
land a few miles south of the rains of Kunciterah. The 
scenery of the southern end is beautiful. Lines and 
groups of conical hills, perfect in form, covered from 
base to summit with green grass and sprinkled with 
evergreen oaks, are divided by meadow-like plains and 
winding vales, with here and there the gray ruins of a 
town or village. The grass in spring is most luxuriant ; 
and the wild flowers — anemonls, tulips, poppies, mari- 
golds, cowslips — are more abundant than even in Gali- 
lee. The whole landscape glows with them. The su- 
periority of the pastures and the abundance of flowers 
are owing to the forests, to the high elevation, and to 
the influence of the neighboring snow-crowned peaks of 
Hermon. At all seasons dew is abundant;, one of the 
highest summits is called Abu-Nedy, “the father of 
dew;” and clouds may often be seen hovering over the 
ridge when the heaven elsewhere is as brass. This il- 
lustrates the Psalmist’s beautiful imagery : “As the dew 
of Hermon, that descended on the mountains of Zion” 
(cxxxiii, 3). The ridge is now almost desolate. With 
the exception of two or three small villages, and a few 
families of nomads, it has no inhabitants. Its rich 
soil is untilled, anti even its pastures are forsaken or 
neglected. 

At the eastern base of the ridge commences the noble 
plateau of Bashan, at once the richest and the largest 
plain in Palestine. It extends unbroken southward to 
the banks of the Yarmuk (thirty miles), and eastward 
to Jebel Ilauran (fifty miles). The western part of it 
is called Jauldn (j^S, FaiAoi'Tng), the eastern Jlau- 
rdn. The former has a gently undulating surface; is 
studded with conical and cup-shaped tells; is abundant- 
ly watered, especially in the northern part, by streams 
and fountains; and is famed throughout all Syria for 
I the excellence of its pastures. The surface is in places 
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stony, ami covered with shrubberies of hawthorn, ilex, 
and other bushes; elsewhere it is smooth as a meadow. 
Towards the west the plateau is intersected by deep 
ravines or gullies, which carry its surplus waters down 
to the Jordan. The high ridge which runs along the 
eastern side of the Jordan valley from Hermon to 
Gilead is the supporting wall of this plateau. Jaulan 
has now very few settled inhabitants; but it is visited 
periodically by the vast tribes of the Anazeh from the 
Arabian desert, whose flocks and herds, numerous as 
those of their ancestors “ the children of the East” 
(Jndg. vi, 3-5), devour, trample down, and destroy all 
before them. The remains of old cities and villages in 
the plain are very numerous, and some of them very 
extensive (Porter’s Damascus , vol. ii). See Golan. 

The plain of IIauran divides itself naturally into two 
parts: one, lying on the north-east, is a wilderness of 
rocks, elevated from twenty to thirty feet above the 
surrounding plain. The border is sharply defined, and 
has received from the sacred w r riters an appropriate 
name, the Chebel (Dent, iii, 4, 13; 1 Kings iv, 13), in 
the Hebrew. The rocks are basalt, which appears to 
have been thrown up from innumerable pores or craters 
in a state of fusion, to have flowed over the w f hole 
ground, and then, while cooling, to have been rent and 
shattered by some terrible convulsion. For wildness 
and savage, forbidding deformity, there is nothing like 
it. in Palestine, and it is scarcely equalled in the world. 
This is the Argob of the Hebrews, the Trachonitis 
(q. v.) of the Greeks, and the Lejah of the modern 
Arabs. Its inhabitants have in all ages partaken of 
the wild character of their country. They have been 
and are lawless bandits; and their rocky fastness is 
the home of every outlaw. Along the rocky border 
of this forlorn region, and even in the interior, are 
great numbers of primaeval cities, most of them now 
deserted, though not ruined (comp. Deut. iii, 4). The 
remaining portion of Hauran is a plain, perfectly level, 
with a deep black soil, free from stones, and proverbial 
for its fertility. At intervals are rounded or conical 
tells, usually covered with the remains of ancient cities 
or villages. The water-courses are deep and tortuous, 
running westward to the Jordan ; but none of them 
contain perennial streams. See IIauran. 

Along the eastern border of this noble plain lies an 
isolated ridge of mountains— the Mountains of Hash an 
— about forty miles long by fifteen broad. It divides 
the ancient kingdom of Bashan from the arid steppes 
of Arabia; and it forms at this point the north-eastern 
boundary of Palestine. The scenery is picturesque. 
Being wholly of volcanic origin, the summits rise in 
conical peaks, and are mostly clothed to the top with 
oaks. The glens are deep and wild ; the mountain- 
sides are terraced, and though rocky and now desolate, 
they everywhere afford evidence of the extraordinary 
richness of the soil and of former careful cultivation. 
The grass and general verdure surpass anything in 
Western Palestine; and the brilliant foliage of the 
evergreen oak and terebinth gives the mountains the 
look of eternal spring. In another respect, also, the 
scenery dilfers widely from that of the w r est. In the 
latter the white limestone and chalky strata, aiul the 
white soil, give a parched and barren look to the coun- 
try. In Bashan the rocks are all basalt, in color either 
dark slaty gray or black; and the soil is black. This 
makes the landscape somewhat sombre, but on the 
whole more pleasing than Judina or Samaria. Though 
these mountains are far from the sea, and on the borders 
of an arid wilderness, they do not appear to suffer so 
much from drought or from the burning sun of summer 
as the western range. This arises in part from the 
forests that clothe them, and in part from their greater 
elevation — the highest peaks cannot be less than GOOD 
feet above the sea, and the average elevation of the 
plain of IIauran is greater than that of the mountains 
of Western Palestine. It is remarkable, however, that 
water is extromely scarce in IIauran. Even in winter, 


though the snow lies deep upon the mountains, and 
sometimes covers the plain, the torrents are neither 
numerous nor large, and there are no perennial streams. 
Fountains are rare. The ancient inhabitants have ex- 
pended much labor and skill in attempts to obtain a 
supply of water. Cisterns and tanks of immense size 
have been constructed at every town and village. Some 
are open, as at Bozrah ami Salcah ; some arched over, 
as at Kenath and Suleim ; some excavated in the rock, 
forming labyrinths, as at Edrci and Damah. In a few 
places long subterranean canals have been sunk, in 
others aqueducts have been made. There is an aque- 
duct at Shuhba, in the mountains, upw r ards of five miles 
long; and there is one in the plain at I)era not less 
than twenty. Irrigation is not practiced in Bashan — 
it is not necessary. The soil is deep and rich, totally 
different from the scanty gravelly covering of the hills 
of Judah ; the great elevation, too, prevents the intense 
heat and evaporation which so seriously affect the low 
plains of Palestine. In another respect Bashan presents 
a very marked contrast to the west. Its old cities still 
stand. Their walls, gates, and primaeval houses are in 
many places nearly perfect. The temples and monu- 
ments of the Greek and Roman period, and the church- 
es of the early Christian age, are also in a good state of 
preservation. There are no remains of antiquity west 
of the Jordan which would bear comparison with those 
of Bozrah, Salcah, Kenath, Shuhba, or Edrei ; and prob- 
ably in no other country of the world are there speci- 
mens of the domestic architecture of so remote an age 
(Porter's Damascus, vol. ii ; The Giant Cities of Bashan , 
p. 1 sq.). The pro vince of llaurfin is an oasis in the 
midst of widespread desolation. This is mainly owing 
to the indomitable courage of the Druses who inhabit 
it. They have taught rapacious Bedawln and rapacious 
Turks alike to respect them and the fruits of their in- 
dustry. Grouped together in a few of the ancient cities 
and villages on the western slopes of t lie mountains, 
and along the southern border of the Lejah, they are 
able to bid defiance to all their enemies. A number of 
Christians and Mohammedans are settled among and 
around them. They cultivate large sections of the 
plain, and they find a ready market for their grain in 
Damascus. See Bashan. 

South of the river Yarmnk the plain of Bashan gives 
place to the picturesque hills of Gilead. Their slopes 
are easy, their tops rounded, and there arc undulating 
plateaus along the broad summit of the ridge. Their 
elevation, as seen from the east, is not great. The 
distant view is more that of ail ascent to a higher part 
of the plain than of a mountain range. The summits 
seem nearly horizontal, and not more than five or six 
hundred feet above the plain. On passing in among 
them the physical features assume new forms, and the 
scenery becomes very beautiful. Wild glens cut deeply 
down through the ridge to the Jordan valley. The 
first of these is the Yarrauk, which contains a rapid 
perennial torrent rushing along its rocky bed between 
fringes of willow and oleander. It is the largest tribu- 
tary to the Jordan, and next to it the largest river in 
Palestine. Farther south is Wady Yubes, taking its 
name from the old city of Jabesh-Gilead, which once 
stood on its bank. Still farther south is the Jabbok, 
also a perennial stream, though much smaller than the 
Yarmuk. The scenery of these glens and the inter- 
vening lulls is not surpassed in any part of Palestine. 
The steep banks are broken by white limestone cliffs, 
and they are in most places covered with the glistening 
foliage of the ilex, intermixed with hawthorn and ar- 
butus; while the slopes overhead and the rounded hill- 
tops wave with forests of oak, terebinth, and occasion- 
ally pine. The little meadows along the streams, the 
open spaces on the mountains, and the undulating for- 
est glades, are all covered with rich herbage. Gilead 
is still “a place for cattle” (Numb, xxxii, 1). 

The highest peak of Gilead is Jebel Oslia, near es- 
Salt. South of it the ridge sinks, and finally melts into 
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the plateau near the ruins of Rabbath-Ammon. None 
of the peaks of Gilead have been measured, and their 
height can only be estimated by comparison with the 
plain behind and the mountains of Samaria opposite. 
Viewed from the west, the top of the whole ridge on 
the cast side of the Jordan appears nearly horizontal ; 
yet both to the north and south of Gilead the summit 
of the ridge is on the level of the plateau. Jebel Osha, 
therefore, can scarcely be more than 700 feet above the 
plateau, which would make its elevation above the sea 
less than 4000 feet. This is much lower than the ordi- 
nary estimate. Like Bashan, Gilead contains the re- 
mains of many splendid cities, the chief of which are 
Gerasa, liabbath - Ammon, Gadara, and Bella. The 
ruins of towns, castles, and villages stud the mountains 
in all directions. Settled inhabitants are now very 
few, and they arc greatly oppressed bv the inroads of 
the Bcdawin, who, attracted by the rich pastures and 
abundant waters, penetrate all parts of the country. 
See Gilead. 

South of Gilead lies “the land of Moab” (Dcut. i.o; 
xxxii, 49), a plateau like Bashan, but more naked and 
desolate. Less is known of it than of any other part of 
Palestine. It has never been fully explored ; and, with 
the exception of a few travellers passing through and 
following nearly the same route, the country has, until 
recently, scarcely been examined. From the ruins of 
Ammon it extends in a succession of rolling downs to 
Kerak. On the west it breaks down in stupendous cliffs, 
3000 feet and more, to the shore of the Dead Sea. Chasms 
of singular wildness cut these cliffs to their base, and run 
far back into the plain. Along the torrent -beds are 
fringes of willow, oleander, tamarisk, and palms. The 
ravine of Kerak is its southern boundary ; but the grand- 
est of all the ravines is the Anion, which formed the 
southern boundary of Reuben’s territory (Dent, iii, 12). 
Wady Zurka Alain is also a deep ravine, and is remark- 
able as having near its mouth the famous warm foun- 
tains, anciently called Callirrhoe (Joseph. Ant. xvii, G, 
5; Pliny, v. 16; Irby and Mangles, Travels , p. 4G7 sq., 
1st edL). Along the western brow of the plateau, little 
conical and rounded hills rise at irregular intervals to a 
height of two or three hundred feet. The highest is 
Jebel Attarus. Not far from Heshbon is Jebel Xeba, 
or Nebo (q. v.), a spur from the general Dead Sea wall. 
There are also some low ridges away to the eastward, 
separating the southern part of the plain from the des- 
ert of Arabia (lhirckhardt, Ti'avels in Syria , p. 375). 
The soil of the plateau is rich and deep; but being com- 
posed mainly of disintegrated limestone, and diffused 
over white calcareous .strata, it is greatly affected by 
the sun, and assumes a bare and parched aspect during 
the summer. At the northern end, where it joins Gilead, 
are some remains of oak-forests; and in the deep ra- 
vines, and along the north-western declivities, trees and 
shrubs grow abundantly, but the vast expanse of the 
upland is treeless and shrubless (Irby and Mangles, p. 
474; Burckhardt, p. 3G4). At Wady Mojeb (Anion) 
the plain assumes a more rugged aspect, being strewn 
with basalt boulders, and dotted with rocky mounds. 
These extend to Kerak. The general features and 
character of the plateau agree perfectly with the inci- 
dental notices of the sacred penmen. It is “a land for 
cattle,” famed throughout all Palestine for the abun- 
dance and richness of its pastures, and forming a constant 
source of dispute and warfare among the desert tribes 
(Burckhardt, p. 308). Jt was well termed Mishnr, a 
region of “ level downs,” a “ smooth table-land.” as con- 
trasted with the rough and rocky soil of the western 
mountains (comp. Stanley, S. and P. p. 317). The pla- ! 
tean of Moab is a thirsty region. Fountains, and even 
spring wells, arc very rare; and there arc no perennial 
streams, yet it abounds with traces of former dense pop- 
ulation. The ruins of old cities — many of great extent 
— and of old villages, stud its surface. In numbers of 
these we recognise the Bible names, as Ilcsban, El-al, 
Medcba, and Arair. The want of fountains and streams . 


was supplied by tanks and cisterns, which abound in 
and near all the old towns. The “ pools of Ilcslibon” 
are still there (Cant, vii, 4; see Murray’s Handbook for 
S. and P. p. 298). But the cities and villages are now 
deserted. Moab has no settled inhabitants. From Am- 
man to Kerak there is not a single village or house. 
Large tribes of Bcdawin roam over its splendid pastures ; 
and a few poor nomads, with the warlike people of Ke- 
rak, cultivate some portions of its soil ; but all the rest 
is desolate. 

The elevations of Eastern Palestine have not been 
taken with' accuracy. Some of those collected by Van 
de Velde appear to be mere estimates. They may be 
given, however, in the absence of better : 

Kuncitcrah, at the southern base of Ilermou (v. Feet - 

Schubert) 3037 

Plateau, southward (v. Schubert) 3<>oO 

Plain of Ilaurau, approximation (Russegger) . . . ‘2650 
Kuleib, highest summit of Ilaurau mountains 

(Russecrger) 6400 

Jebel Ajluu, highest point in north Gilead (much 

too high), approximation (Russegger) 6500 

Jebel O.-ha (much too high), about 5000 

The following books contain all the information yet 
given to the public regarding the plain of Moab: 
Burckhardt, Travels in Syria, p. 3G4 sq. ; Irby and M an- 
gles, Travels in Egypt, etc., p. 45G sq., 1st cd. ; Seetzen, 
Rcisen. i, 405 sq. ; ii, 324 sq. ; De Saulcy, Voyage Round 
the Dead Sea, i, 329 sq. ; CL Robinson, Travels in Pales- 
tine, ii, 179; Porter, Handbook for Syria and Palestine , 
p. 297 sq.; Tristram, Land of Moab (Loud, and X. Y. 
1873). See Moab. 

2. General Features . — It may be well now to group 
together a few of those characteristics of Palestine em- 
bodied or referred to in the preceding sketch of its phys- 
ical geography, and which tend to illustrate some of the 
statements and incidental notices of the sacred writers. 

(1.) To an Occidental Palestine does not appear either 
rich or beautiful. Calling to mind tlie glowing descrip- 
tions of the Bible, the Eastern traveller is apt to feel 
grievous disappointment, and even to accuse the sacred 
writers of exaggeration. They speak of the land as “a 
land flowing with milk and honey” (Exod. iii, S; Lev. 
xx, 24; Dent, vi, 3; Josh, v, G); “a good land, a land 
of brooks of water, of fountains and depths that spring 
out of valleys and hills; a land of wheat, and barley, 
and vines, and lig-trees, and pomegranates; a land of 
oil olive, and honey; a land wherein thou shalt eat 
bread without scarceness” (Dent, vi ii, 7-9) ; “a land of 
hills and valleys, and that drinketh water of the rain of 
heaven; a land which the Lord thy God eareth for: the 
eyes of the Lord thy God are always upon it, from the 
beginning of the year even unto the end of the year” 
(xi, 1 1, 12). Those accustomed to Western verdure, and 
the full glory of Western harvests, can see little fer. 
tility in the naked hills and hare plains of Palestine. 
A thoughtful consideration of the whole subject, how- 
ever, and a careful survey of the country, prove that the 
words of the sacred penmen were not exaggerated. 

(a.) In the first place, it must be borne in mind that 
they were describing an Eastern, not a Western land. 
When Moses addressed the above words to the Israel- 
ites, he was accustomed, and so were they, to the flat 
surface, and cloudless, rainless sky of Egypt, and to the 
stern desolation of the Sinaitie desert. Compared with 
these, Palestine was a land of hills and valleys, of rivers 
and fountains, of corn and wine. 

[L] After the “great and terrible wilderness,” with 
its “iiery serpents,” its “scorpions,” “drought,” and 
"rocks of flint” — the slow and sultry inarch all day in 
the dust of that enormous procession — the eager looking 
forward to the well at which the encampment was to 
he pitched— the crowding, the lighting, the clamor, the 
bitter disappointment around the modicum of water 
when at last the desired spot was reached — the "light 
bread” so long “loathed” — the rare treat of animal food 
when the quail descended, or an approach to the sea 
permitted the “fish” to be caught; after this daily 
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struggle for a painful existence, how grateful must have 
been the rest afforded by the Land of Promise! — how 
delicious the shade, scanty though it were, of the hills 
and ravines, the gushing springs and green plains, even 
the mere wells and cisterns, the vineyards and olive- 
yards and “fruit-trees in abundance,” the cattle, sheep, 
and goats, covering the country with their long black 
lines, the bees swarming around their pendent combs 
in rock or wood ! Moreover they entered the country 
at the time of the Passover, when it was arrayed in the 
full glory and freshness of its brief springtide, before 
the scorching sun of summer had had time to wither 
its flowers and embrown its verdure. Taking all these 
circumstances into account, and allowing for the bold 
metaphors of Oriental speech — so different from our cold 
depreciating expressions — it is impossible not to feel 
that those wayworn travellers could have chosen no 
fitter words to express what their new country was to 
them than those which they so often employ in the ac- 
counts of the conquest — “a land flowing with milk and 
honey, the glory of all lands.” 

[2.j Again, although the variations of the seasons in 
Palestine may appear to ns slight, and the atmosphere 
dry and hot, yet after the monotonous climate of 
Egypt, where rain is a rare phenomenon, and where the 
difference between summer and winter is hardly per- 
ceptible, the “rain of heaven” must have been a most 
grateful novelty in its two seasons, the former and the 
latter — the occasional snow and ice of the winters of 
Palestine, and the burst of returning spring, must have 
had double the effect which they would produce on those 
accustomed to such changes. Nor is the change only 
a relative one; there is a real difference — due partly to 
the higher latitude of Palestine, partly to its proximity 
to the sea — between the sultry atmosphere of the Egyp- 
tian valley and the invigorating sea-breezes which blow 
over the hills of Ephraim and Judah. 

The contrast with Egypt would tell also in another 
way. In place of the huge overflowing river, whose 
only variation was from low to high, and from high to 
low again, and which lay at the lowest level of that 
level country, so that all irrigation had to be done by 
artificial labor — “a land where thou sowedst thy seed 
and wateredst it with thy foot like a garden of herbs” 
— in place of this, they were to find themselves in a land 
of constant and considerable undulation, where the wa- 
ter, cither of gushing spring, or deep well, or flowing 
stream, could be procured at the most varied elevations, 
requiring only to be judiciously husbanded and skilfully 
conducted to find its own way through field or garden, 
whether terraced on the hill-sides or extended to the 
broad bottoms. But such a change was not compulsory. 
Those who preferred the climate and the mode of culti- 
vation of Egypt could resort to the lowland plains or 
the Jordan valley, where the temperature is more con- 
stant and many degrees higher than on the more ele- 
vated districts of the country; where the breezes never 
penetrate, where the light fertile soil recalls, as it did in 
the earliest times, that of Egypt, and where the Jordan 
in its lowness of level presents at least one point of re- 
semblance to the Nile. 

[3.] In truth, on closer consideration, it will be seen 
that, beneath the apparent monotony, there is a variety 
in the lloly Land really remarkable. There is the va- 
riety due to the difference of level between the different 
parts of the country. There is the variety of climate 
and of nat ural appearances, proceeding partly from those 
very differences of level, and partly from t lie proximity 
of the snow-capped Hermon and Lebanon on the north 
and of the torrid desert on the south ; and which ap- 
proximate the climate, in many respects, to that of re- 
gions much farther north. There is also the variety 
which is inevitably produced by the presence of the sea 
— “the eternal freshness and liveliness of ocean.” 

Each of these peculiarities is continually reflected in 
the Hebrew literature. The contrast between the high- 
lands and lowlands is more than implied in the habitual 


forms of expression, “going vp n to Judah, Jerusalem, 
Hebron ; “going down''' to Jericho, Capernaum, Lydda, 
Ca?sarea, Gaza, and Egypt. More than this, the differ- 
ence is marked unmistakably in the topographical 
terms which so abound in and are so peculiar to this 
literature. “The mountains of Judah,” “ the mountains 
of Israel,” “the mountains of Naphtali,” are the names 
by which the three great divisions of the highlands are 
designated. The predominant names for the towns of 
the same district — Gibeah, Geba, Gaba, Gibeon (mean- 
ing “hill”); Bamah, Bamathaim (the “brow” of an 
eminence); Mizpeh, Zophim, Zephathah (all modifica- 
tions of a root signifying a wide prospect)— all reflect 
the elevation of the region in which they were situated. 
On the other hand, the great lowland districts have 
each their peculiar name. The southern part of the 
maritime plain is “ the Shephelah;” the northern, “Sha- 
ron;” the valley of the Jordan, “ha-Arabahj” names 
which are never interchanged, and never confounded 
with the terms (such as emek, nachul,gni') employed for 
the ravines, torrent-beds, and small valleys of the high- 
lands. See Topographical Terms. 

The differences in climate are as frequently mentioned. 
The psalmists, prophets, and historical books are full of 
allusions to the fierce heat of the mid-day sun and the 
dryness of summer; no less than to the various accom- 
paniments of winter — the rain, snow, frost, ice, and fogs 
— which are’ experienced at Jerusalem and other places 
in the upper country quite sufficiently to make every one 
familiar with them. Even the sharp alternation's be- 
tween the heat of the days and the coldness of the 
nights, which strike every traveller in Palestine, are 
mentioned. The Israelites practiced no commerce by 
sea ; and, with the single exception of Joppa, not only 
possessed no harbor along the whole length of their 
coast, but had no word by which to denote one. But 
that their poets knew and appreciated the phenomena 
of the sea is plain from such expressions as are constant- 
ly recurring in their works — “the great and wide sea,” 
its “ships,” its “monsters,” its roaring and dashing 
“waves,” its “depths,” its “sand,” its mariners, the per- 
ils of its navigation (Psa. evii). See Sea. 

( b .) In the next place, Palestine is not now what it 
then was. The curse is upon it. Eighteen centuries 
of war and ruin and neglect have passed over it. Its 
valleys have been cropped for ages without the least at- 
tempt at fertilization. Its terrace-walls have been al- 
lowed to crumble, and the soil has washed down into 
the ravines, leaving the hill-sides rocky and sterile. 
Its trees have been cut down, and never replaced. Its 
fields have been desolated, its structures pillaged, ami 
all its improvements ruthlessly destroyed. The utter 
insecurity of life and property has taken away all incen- 
tive for maintaining the resources of the land, and ex- 
tortion has robbed it of the last vestiges of thrift. What 
would the fairest country of Europe be under similar 
circumstances? But the close observer can still see the 
vast resources of the land, and abundant evidences of 
former richness, and even beauty. The products ascribed 
to it by the sacred writers are just those for which its 
soil and climate are adapted. The wide plains for 
wheat and barley; the sheltered glens and deep warm 
valleys for the pomegranate, the olive, and the palm; 
the terraced slopes of hills and mountains for the vine 
and the fig. Then there are the oak-forests still on 
Bashan ; the evergreen shrubberies on Carmel ; the rich 
pastures on Sharon, Moab, and Gilead; and the full 
blush of spring flowers all over the land. 

(2.) Palestine now seems almost deserted. Few coun- 
tries in the old world are so thinly peopled. Some of 
the plains — the lower Jordan, for example, and Southern 
Philistia — appear to be “without man and without 
beast.” Yet in no country are there such abundant 
evidences of former dense population. Every available 
spot on plain, hill, glen, and mountain bears traces of 
cultivation. It is “a land of ruins.” Everywhere, on 
plain and mountain, in rocky desert and on beetling 
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cliff, are seen the remains of cities and villages. In 
Western Palestine they are heaps of stones, or white 
dust and rubbish strewn over low tells; in Eastern, the 
ruins are often of great extent and magnificence. All 
this accords with the vast population mentioned alike 
by the writers of the Old Testament (Judg. xx, 17; I 
Sam. xv, 4; l Chron. xxvii, 4-15) and of the New 
(Matt, v, 1 ; ix, 33; Luke xii, 1, etc.), and confirmed by 
the statements of Josephus. 

(3.) It has been seen that Palestine has, in reality, 
only one river — the Jordan ; yet it has several perennial 
streams, such as the Jabbok, the Arnon, and the historic 
Kishon ; and also the Yarmuk, the Bclus, and others not 
mentioned in the Bible. Its mountains also abound 
with winter torrents. Doubtless these were all more 
copious in ancient days, when forests clothed the hills 
and the soil was fully cultivated. To these Moses re- 
ferred, when he described Palestine as “a land of brooks 
of water.” Fountains abound among the hills — “foun- 
tains and depths that spring out of valleys and hills” — 
and throughout the country are vast numbers of wells 
and cisterns and aqueducts, showing that the supply of 
water from ordinary sources must have been always 
limited ; and illustrating too the labors of the patriarchs 
in digging wells, and their hard struggles to defend 
them (Gen. xxvi, 15; 2 Sam. xxiii, 15; John iv, 6; 
Deut.vi, 11). See River. 

(4.) Another of the physical characteristics of Pales- 
tine ought not to be overlooked. Its limestone strata 
abound in caves, especially in the mountains of Judaea. 
Some are of immense size, as that at Khureitun, near 
Bethlehem (Murray’s Handbook , p. 220). Many of 
them were evidently used as dwellings by the ancient 
inhabitants, as those near Eleutheropolis and along the 
border of Philistia (ibid, p. 250 sq.) ; many as tombs, 
examples of which are numerous at Jerusalem, Hebron, 
and Bethel ; many as stores for grain and folds for 
flocks. These caves are often mentioned in sacred his- 
tory. Lot and bis daughters took refuge in a cave 
after the destruction of Sodom (Gen. xix, 30); in a cave 
the five kings hid themselves when pursued by Joshua 
(Josh, x, 10) ; in the caves of Adullam, Maon, and En- 
gedi David found an asylum (1 Sam. xxii, l; xxiv, 3); 
in a cave Obadiah concealed the prophets of the Lord 
from the fury of Jezebel (l Kings xviii, 4); in caves 
and “ dens” and “ pits” and “ holes” the Jews were ac- 
customed to take refuge during times of pressing danger 
(Judg. vi, 2; 1 Sam. xiii, G). Consequently, to enter 
into “ boles of the rock and caves of the earth” was em- 
ployed by the prophets as an impressive image of terror 
and impending calamity (Isa. ii, 10; Rev. vi, 15, 10). 
The tomb of Abraham at Machpclah was a cave (Gen. 
xxiii, 10) ; our Lord’s tomb was a cave, and so was that 
of Lazarus (John xi, 38), and those in which the Gada- 
rene diemoniacs dwelt (Mark v, 3). In later times, 
caves became strongholds for robbers (Joseph. 115/?', i, 
10, 2), and places of refuge for conquered patriots (Li/r, 
74, 75). Caves and grottos have also played ail im- 
portant part in the traditionary history of Palestine. 
“ Wherever a sacred association had to be fixed, a cave 
was immediately selected or found as its home” (Stan- 
ley, p. 151, 135, 505). See Cave. 

(5.) Few tilings are a more constant source of surprise 
to the stranger in the Holy Land than the manner in 
which the hill-tops are, throughout, selected for habita- 
tion. A town in a valley is a rare exception. On the 
other hand, scarcely a single eminence of the multitude 
always in sight but is crowned with its city or village, 
inhabited or in ruins, often so placed as if not accessibil- 
ity but inaccessibility had been the object of its build- 
ers. And indeed such was their object. Those groups 
of naked, forlorn structures — piled irregularly one over 
the other on the curve of the hill-top, their rectangular 
outline, flat roofs, and blank walls, suggestive to the 
Western mind rather of fastness than of peaceful habi- 
tation, surrounded by filthy heaps of the rubbish of 
centuries, approached only by the narrow winding path, 


worn white, on the gray or brown breast of the hill— are 
the lineal descendants, if indeed they do not sometimes 
contain the actual remains, of the “fenced cities, great 
and walled up to heaven,” which are so frequently men- 
tioned in the records of the Israelitish conquest. They 
bear witness now, no less surely than they did even in 
that early age, and as they have done through all the 
ravages and conquests of thirty centuries, to the inse- 
curity of the country — to the continual risk of sudden 
plunder and destruction incurred by those rash enough 
to take up their dwelling in the plain. Another and 
hardly less valid reason for the practice is furnished in 
the terms of our Lord’s well-known apologue — namely, 
the treacherous nature of the loose alluvial “sand” of 
the plain under the sudden rush of the winter tor- 
rents from the neighboring hills, as compared with 
the safety and firm foundation attainable by building 
on the naked “rock” of the hills themselves (Matt, vii, 
24-27). 

These hill-towns were not what gave the Israelites 
their main difficulty in the occupation of the country. 
Wherever strength of arm and fleetness of foot availed, 
there those hardy warriors, fierce as lions, sudden and 
swift as eagles, sure-footed and fleet as the wild deer on 
the hills (I Chron. xii, 8; 2 Sam. i, 23; ii, 18), easily 
conquered. It was in the plains, where the horses and 
chariots of the Canaanites and Philistines bail space to 
manoeuvre, that they failed to dislodge the aborigines. 
Judah “drave out the inhabitants of the mountain, but 
could not drive out the inhabitants of the valley, be- 
cause they had chariots of iron ; . . . neither did Ma- 
nasseh drive out the inhabitants of Bethshean . . . nor 
Megiddo,”in the plain of Esdraelon; . . . “neither did 
Ephraim drive out the Canaanites that dwelt in Gezer,” 
on the maritime plain near Ramleh ; . . . “neither did 
Asher drive out the inhabitants of Accho. . . . And the 
Amorites forced the children of Dan into the mountain, 
for they would not suffer them to come down into the 
valley” (Judg. i, 19-34). Thus in this case the ordinary 
conditions of conquest were reversed — the conquerors 
took the hills, the conquered kept the plains. To a 
people so exclusive as the Jews there must have been 
a constant satisfaction in the elevation and inaccessibil- 
ity of their highland regions. This is evident in every 
page of their literature, which is tinged throughout 
with a highland coloring. The “mountains” were to 
“bring peace,” the “little hills justice to the people:” 
when plenty came, the corn was to flourish on the “ top 
of the mountains” (Psa. Ixxii, 3, 1G). In like manner 
the mountains were to be joyful before Jehovah when 
he came to judge his people (xcviii, 8). What gave 
its keenest sting to the Babylonian conquest was the 
consideration that the “mountains of Israel,” the “an- 
cient high places,” had become a “prey and a derision;” 
while, on the other hand, one of the most joyful circum- 
stances of the restoration is that the mountains “shall 
yield their fruit as before, and be settled after their old 
estates” (Ezek. xxxvi, 1, 8, 11). But it is needless to 
multiply instances of this, which pervades the writings 
of the psalmists and prophets in a truly remarkable 
manner, and must be familiar to every student of the 
Bible. (See the citations in Stanley’s Sinai and Pal. 
eh. ii, viii.) Nor was it unacknowledged by the sur- 
rounding heathen. We have their own testimony that 
in their estimation Jehovah was the “God of the moun- 
tains” (1 Kings xx, 28), and they showed their appreci- 
ation of the fact by fighting (as already noticed), when 
possible, in the lowlands. The contrast is strongly 
brought out in the repeated expression of the psalmists: 
“Some.” like the Canaanites and Philistines of the low- 
lands, “put their trust in ehariots and some in horses; 
but we” — we mountaineers, from our “sanctuary” on 
the heights of “Zion” — “ will remember the name of 
Jehovah our God,” “the God of Jacob our father,” the 
shepherd-warrior, whose only weapons were sword and 
bow — the God who is now n high fortress for us — “at 
whose command both chariot and horse are fallen,” “ who 
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bumeth the chariots in the fire” (Psa. xx. 1, 7 ; xlvi, 7- 
11 ; Ixxvi, 2, G). 

But the hills were occupied by other edifices besides 
the “ fenced cities.” The tiny white domes which stand 
perched here and there on the summits of the eminences, 
and mark the holy ground in which some Mohammedan 
saint is resting — sometimes standing alone, sometimes 
near the village, in either case surrounded with a rude 
enclosure, and overshadowed with the grateful shade 
and pleasant color of terebinth or carob— these are the 
successors of the “high places” or sanctuaries so con- 
stantly denounced by the prophets, and which were set 
up “on every high hill and under every green tree” 
(Jcr. ii, 20; Ezek. vi, 13). See Hill. 

(6.) In the preceding description allusion has been 
made to many of the characteristic features of the Holy 
Land. But it is impossible to close this account with- 
out mentioning a defect which is even more character- 
istic — its lack of monuments and personal relics of the 
nation who possessed it for so many centuries, and gave 
it its claim to our veneration and affection. When 
compared with other nations of equal antiquity — Egypt, 
Greece, Assyria — the contrast is truly remarkable. In 
Egypt and Greece, and also in Assyria, as far as our 
knowledge at present extends, we find a series of build- 
ings reaching down from the most remote and mysteri- 
ous antiquity — a chain of which hardly a link is want- 
ing, and which records the progress of the people in 
civilization, art, and religion as certainly as the build- 
ings of the mediaeval architects do that of the various 
nations of modern Europe. We possess also a multi- 
tude of objects of use and ornament, belonging to those 
nations, truly astonishing in number, and pertaining to 
every station, office, and act in their official, religious, 
and domestic life. But in Palestine it is not too much 
to say that there does not exist a single edifice, or part 
of an edifice, of which we can be sure that it is of a date 
anterior to the Christian icra. Excavated tombs, cis- 
terns, flights of stairs, which are encountered every- 
where, are of course out of the question. They may 
be — some of them, such as the tombs of Ilinnom and 
Shiloh, probably are — of very great age, older than any- 
thing else in the country. But there is no evidence 
either way, and as far as the history of art is concerned 
nothing would be gained if their age were ascertained. 
The only ancient buildings of which we can speak with 
certainty are those that were erected by the Greeks 
or Romans during their occupation of the country. Not 
that these buildings have not a certain individuality 
which separates them from any mere Greek or Roman 
building in Greece or Rome ; but the fact is certain 
that not one of them was built while the Israelites were 
masters of the country, and before the date at which 
Western nations began to get a footing in Palestine. 
As with the buildings, so with other memorials. With 
one exception, the museums of Europe do not possess a 
single piece of pottery or metal-work, a single weapon 
or household utensil, an ornament or a piece of armor, of 
Israelitish make, w'hich can give us the least conception 
of the manners or outward appliances of the nation be- 
fore the date of the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus. 
The coins form the single exception. A few rare speci- 
mens still exist, the oldest of them attributed — though 
even that is matter of dispute — to the Maccabees, and 
their rudeness and insignificance furnish a stronger evi- 
dence than even their absence could imply of the total 
want of art among the Israelites. 

It ma}" be said that Palestine is now only in the 
same condition as Assyria before the recent researches 
brought so much to light. But the two cases are not 
parallel. The soil of Babylonia is a loose loam or sand, 
of the description best fitted for covering up and pre- 
serving the relics of former ages. On the other hand, 
the greater part of the Holy Land is hard and rocky, 
and the soil lies in the valley's and lowlands, where 
the cities were very rarely built. If any store of Jew- 
ish relics were remaining embedded or hidden in suit- 


able ground — as, for example, in the loose mass of debris 
which coats the slopes around Jerusalem — we should 
expect occasionally to find articles which might be 
recognised as Jewish. This was the case in Assyria. 
Long before the mounds w’ere explored, Rich brought 
home many fragments of inscriptions, bricks, and en- 
graved stones, w'hich were picked up on the surface, and 
were evidently the productions of some nation whose 
art v'as not then known. But in Palestine the only ob- 
jects hitherto discovered have all belonged to the West 
— coins or arms of the Greeks or Romans. 

The buildings already mentioned as being Jev’ish in 
character, though carried out with foreign details, are 
the follov'ing: The tombs of the kings and of the judges; 
the buildings known as the tombs of Absalom, Zecha- 
riali, St. James, and Jehoshaphat; the monolith at Silo- 
am — all in the neighborhood of Jerusalem ; the ruined 
synagogues at Meiron and Kefr Birim. But there arc 
two edifices which seem to bear a character of their own, 
and do not so clearly betray the style of the West. 
These are the enclosure round the sacred cave at He- 
bron, and portions of the western, southern, and eastern 
walls of the Haram at Jerusalem, with the vaulted pas- 
sage below' the Aksa. Of the former it is impossible to 
speak in the present state of our knowledge. The latter 
will be more fully noticed under the head of Tejii»le; it 
is sufficient here to name one or two considerations which 
seem to bear against their being of older date than Her- 
od. (1.) Herod is distinctly said by Josephus to have 
removed the old foundations, and laid others in their 
stead, enclosing double the original area (A nt. xv, 11,3; 
IPw. i, 21, 1). (2.) The part of the wall which all ac- 

knowledge to be the oldest contains the springing of an 
arch. This and the vaulted passage can hardly be as- 
signed to builders earlier than the time of the Romans. 
(3.) The masonry of these magnificent stones (absurdly 
called the “bevel”), on which so much stress has been 
laid, is not exclusively Jewish or even Eastern. It is 
found at Persepolis ; it is also found at Cnidus and 
throughout Asia Minor, and at Athens — not on stones 
of such enormous size as those at Jerusalem, but similar 
in their workmanship. 

M. Renan, in his recent report of his proceedings in 
Phoenicia, has named tw'o circumstances which must 
have had a great effect in suppressing art or architect- 
ure among the ancient Israelites, while their very ex- 
istence proves that the people had no gen ins in that di- 
rection. These are (1) the prohibition of sculptured 
representations of living creatures, and (2) the command 
not to build a temple anywhere but at Jerusalem. The 
hewing or polishing of building-stones w r as even for- 
bidden. “ What,” he asks, “ would Greece have been, 
if it had been illegal to build any temples but at Delphi 
or Eleusis? In ten centuries the Jews had only three 
temples to build, and of these certainly tw’o were erect- 
ed under the guidance of foreigners. The existence of 
synagogues dates from the time of the Maccabees, and 
the Jews then naturally employed the Greek style of 
architecture, which at that time reigned universally.” 

In fact the Israelites never lost, the feeling or the tra- 
ditions of their early pastoral nomad life. Long after 
the nation had been settled in the country, the cry of 
those earlier days, “ To your tents, O Israel !” was heard 
in periods of excitement. The prophets, sick of the 
luxury of the cities, are constantly recalling the “ tents” 
of that simpler, less artificial life; and the Temple of 
Solomon — nav, even perhaps of Zerubbabel— was spoken 
of to the last as the “tent of the Lord of hosts,” the 
“place w'here David had pitched his tent.” It is a re- 
markable fact that, eminent as Jews have been in other 
departments of art, science, and affairs, no Jewish archi- 
tect, painter, or sculptor has ever achieved any signal 
success. See Architecture; Artificer. 

VI. Climate, etc. — 1. Temperature . — Probably there is 
no country in the world of the same extent which em- 
braces a greater variety in this respect than Palestine. 
On Mount Hermon, at its northern border, w’e approach 
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a region of perpetual snow. From this we descend suc- 
cessively by the peaks of Bashan and Upper Galilee, 
where the oak and pine flourish, to the hills of Judah 
and Samaria, where the vine and fig-tree are at home, 
to the plains of the seaboard, where the palm and banana 
produce their fruit, down to the sultry shores of the Dead 
Sea, on which we find tropical heat and tropical vegeta- 
tion. To determine with scientific accuracy the various 
shades of climate, and to arrange throughout the country 
exact isothermal lines, would recpiire a long series of 
observations made at a number of distinct points now 
scarcely ever visited bv scientific men. Sufficient data 
exist, however, to afford a good general view of the cli- 
mate — a view sufficiently accurate for the illustration of 
the Bible. 

Along the summits of the central ridge of Palestine, 
and over the table-land east of the Jordan, the temper- 
ature is pretty nearly equal. The cold in winter is 
sometimes severe. The thermometer has been known 
to fall as low as 28° Fahr., and frost hardens the ground 
— more, however, on the eastern plains than on the Ju- 
da;an hills. Snow falls nearly every winter; it seldom 
lies longer than a day or two ; but in the winter of 1857 
it was eight inches deep, and it covered the eastern 
plains for a fortnight. The results were disastrous. 
Nearly a fourth of the houses of Damascus were injured, 
and some of the flat-roofed bazaars and mosques were 
left heaps of min. South of Hebron snow is rare, and 
frost less intense. Along the seaboard of Philistia and 
Sharon, and in the Jordan valley, snow and frost are 
unknown; but on the coast farther north very slight 
frost is sometimes felt. Snow is rarely seen whitening 
the ground below an elevation of 2000 feet. 

The summer heat varies greatly in different locali- 
ties. It is most intense along the shores of the Dead 
Sea, owing in part to the depression, and in part to the 
reflection of the sun’s rays from the white mountains. 
The temperature at Engedi is probably as high as that 
of Thebes. The heat, the evaporation, and the foetid 
atmosphere render the whole of this plain dangerous to 
Europeans during the summer months. Tiberias is not 
so hot as Jericho, but it is sensibly hotter than the coast 
plain, where, owing to the influence of the sea-breeze, 
which sets in at ten o’clock in the forenoon and con- 
tinues till two hours after sunset, the heat is not oppres- 
sive. The dry soil and dry atmosphere make the greater 
part of the coast salubrious. Palms flourish luxuriantly 
and produce their fruit at Gaza, Joppa, Haifa, and as far 
north as Sidon and Bey rut; they also bear fruit in fa- 
vorable positions on the plain of Damascus. At Ilebron, 
Jerusalem, along the summit of the central ridge, and on 
the eastern plateau, the heat is never intense, the ther- 
mometer rarely rising to 00° in the shade, though the 
bright, cloudless sun and white soil make open-air labor 
and travel exhausting and dangerous. The following 
results of Dr. Barclay’s observations at Jerusalem, ex- 
tending over five years (1851-1855), are important: 

“The greatest range of the thermometer on any year 
was 52° Fahr. The highest elevation of the mercury was 
92°. Under favorable exposure, immediately before sun- 
rise, oil one occasion, it fell to 28°. The mean annual av- 
erage of temperature is July and August are the 

hotie>t months, January the coldest. The coldest time is 
about sunrise ; the warmest noon : sunset is about the 
mean. The average temperature of January, the coldest 
month, during five years, w; s 49.4°; of August, the wann- 
est month, 79.3°.” 

The temperature of Damascus is lower than that 
of Jerusalem. 4 he highest range of the thermometer 
noted was 88°, the lowest 29°. The mercury rarely rises 
above 81° during the heat of the day. At SlmmlAn, on 
Lebanon, the highest range of the thermometer was 82- 
(Atig. 22); and the average of that month was 7G°. 
According to the estimates of l)r. Forbes (Edinburgh ' 
New Philos. Jour. April, 1862), the mean annual tem- 
perature of Bevrut is G1P, of Jerusalem G2JP, and of 
Jericho 72°. That of Jerusalem (fillers widely from Dr. 
Barclay’s average ; and Jericho appears to be too low. 


2. Pain.— In Palestine the autumnal rains commence 
about the end of October. In Lebanon they are a month 
earlier. They are usually accompanied by thunder and 
lightning (Jer. x, 13). They continue during two or 
three days at a time, not constantly, but falling chiefly 
in the night: then there is an interval of sunny weath- 
er. The quantity of rain in October is small. The next 
four months may be called the rainy season, but even 
then the fall is not continuous for any lengthened pe- 
riod. The showers are often extremely heavy. In 
April rain falls at intervals; in May the showers are 
less frequent and lighter, and at the close of that month 
they cease altogether. No rain falls in Palestine in 
June, July, August, or September, except on occasions 
so rare as to cause not merely surprise, but alarm ; and 
not a cloud is seen in the heavens as large as a man’s 
hand (1 Sam.xii, 17 sq. ; Cant, ii, 11). In Lebanon the 
climate in this respect is somewhat different. In 1850 
rain fell at SlmmlAn on June 27 and 28, and on Aug. 8, 
9, and 12; and in Damascus, on rare occasions, rain is 
seen in the month of June. In Lebanon also clouds are 
occasionally, though not frequently, seen during the 
summer months. Dr. Barclay gives the following aver- 
age of the rainfall at Jerusalem during seven seasons: 
181G-47, 59 inches; 1847-48, 55 inches; 1848-49, G0.G 
inches; 1850-51, 85 inches; 1851-52, G5 inches; 1852- 
53, 44 inches; 1853-54, 2G.9 inches. This gives a gen- 
eral yearly average of 5G.5 inches, which is 25 inches 
above the mean annual rainfall in England, and within 
one inch of that in Keswick, Cumberland, the wettest 
part of England (jCitg of the Great King, p. 417, 428 ; 
Whit tv, Water Supply of Jerusalem, p. 194). See Pain. 

3. Seasons. — Only two seasons are expressly men- 
tioned in the Bible; but the rabbins (Talmud) make 
six, apparently founding their division upon Gen. viii, 
22. They are as follows: (1.) Seed-time: October to 
December. (2.) Winter: December to February. (3.) 
Cold: February to April. (4.) Harvest: April to June. 
(5.) Heat: June to August. (G.) Summer: August to 
October. These divisions are arbitrary. Seed-time 
now commences in October after the first rains, and con- 
tinues till January. Harvest in the lower valley of the 
Jordan sometimes begins at the close of March ; in the 
hill country of Judiea it is nearly a month later, and iu 
Lebanon it rarely begins before June; and is not com- 
pleted in the higher regions till the end of July. After 
the heavy falls of rain in November the young grass 
shoots lip, and the ground is covered with verdure in 
December. In January, oranges, lemons, and citrons 
are ripe; and at its close, in favorable seasons, the al- 
mond -tree puts out its blossoms. In February and 
March the apricot, pear, apple, and plum are in flower. 
In May, apricots are ripe; and during the same month 
melons are produced in the warm plains around the Sea 
of Galilee. In June, figs, cherries, and plums ripen; 
and the roses of the “Valley of Boses,” near Jerusalem, 
and of the gardens of Damascus, are gathered for tire 
manufacture of rose-water. August is the crowning 
month of the fruit season, during which the grape, fig, 
peach, and pomegranate are in perfection. The vintage 
extends on through September. In August vegetation 
languishes. The cloudless sky and burning sun dry up 
all moisture. The grass withers, the flowers fade, the 
bushes and shrubs take a hard gray look, the soil be- 
comes dust, and the country assumes the aspect of a 
parched, barren desert. The only exception to this 
general bareness arc the orange - groves of Joppa and 
those few portions of the soil which are irrigated. See 
AGlHCfLTUIlK. 

The following are the principal works from which in- 
formation may be obtained regarding the climate of 
Palestine and Syria: (1.) An Economical Calendar of 
Palestine, by Btihle, translated by Taylor, and inserted 
among the fragments appended to Calmet’s Diet, of the 
Bible. (2.) Walehii Citlendarium Pahestinee, ed. J. D. 
Michaclis, 1755. (3.) Volnev, Voyage en Syrie, etc., 

1787. (4.) Schubert, Reise nach deni Morgenlande , vol. 
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iii, 1838. (5.) Kusseg£j;cr,7?mfH,ctc. (f>.) Robinson, Bib. 
Res. passim. (7.) Kitto, Physical History of Palestine, 
ch. vii. (8.) Barclay, City of the Great King, p. 49 sq., 
414 sq. (9.) Yon Wildenbruch ami Pctermann, in Jour- 
nal of R. G.S.vol. xx; ami Boole, in vol. xxvi. (10.) 
Forbes, in Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal, April, 
18(32. (11.) Russell’s Natural History of Aleppo gives 

full information regarding the climate and products of 
Northern Syria. See Calendar, Jewish. 

VI 1. Natural History. — 1. Plants. — The various plants 
mentioned in the Bible are fully treated of in this work 
under their proper names. It is not necessary here to 
repeat what is said elsewhere, nor is it intended to give 
anything like a resume' of the botany of Palestine. All 
that is aimed at is to give some of the leading features 
of the vegetation of the country — to mention some of the 
principal plants now existing, and the localities in 
which they abound. The diversity of climate in Pales- 
tine lias already been noticed. There is a regular gra- 
dation from the cold of Northern Europe to the heat of 
the tropics. This produces a corresponding variety of 
vegetation. Many of the plants of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa arc found in the respective departments of Pal- 
estine. On the mountain-tops of Hermon, Bash an, and 
Galilee the products of the cold regions of the north 
grow luxuriantly; on the coast plain are some peculiar 
to Eastern Asia; and in the deep valley of the Jordan 
an African flora abounds. 

(1.) On the northern mountain-ridges, and in Bashan, 
the oak and pine are the principal natural or forest trees ; 
the former sometimes forming dense woods, and growing 
to a great size. The cedar is now, and was probably al- 
ways, confined to the higher regions of Lebanon. Among 
smaller trees and bushes are the juniper, dwarf elder, 
sumac (Rims'), and hawthorn ; the ivy, honeysuckle, and 
some species of rose are met with, but not in great abun- 
dance. The celebrated “oak of Bashan” appears to be 
the Quercus yEgilops ; it has a massive trunk, short 
gnarled arms, and a round, compact top. It also abounds 
in Gilead, all over Jebel el-lleish, anti Galilee. An oak 
of another and smaller variety {Quercus Coccifera ), 
growing in bushes, not unlike English hawthorn in 
form, and having a leaf resembling holly, but smaller, 
spreads over Carmel, the ridge of Samaria, and the 
western slopes of the mountains of Juda?a, sometimes 
forming impenetrable jungles. Intermixed with it in 
some places are found the arbutus, hawthorn, pistachio, 
and carob or locust-tree. Common brambles are abun- 
dant, as well as the stvrax, the bay, the wild olive, and 
more rarely the thorny Paliurus A cnleafus, or “ Christ’s 
thorn.” In the lowlands are the plane-tree, sycamore, 
and palm; but none of them abundant. Along the 
sandy downs of Sharon and Philistia grows the mari- 
time pine ; and on the banks of streams are the willow, 
oleander, and gigantic reeds. In the Jordan valley and 
along the Dead Sea are found the nubk (Zizyphus Spina- 
ch risti), papyrus, tamarisk, acacia, retama (a kind of 
broom), sea-pink, Dead-Sea apple (Solatium Sodomeinn), 
the Balanites yEgyptiaca , and on the banks of the river 
several species of willow and reed. 

(2.) The hills and plains of Palestine abound in flowers. 
In early spring large sections of the country are covered 
with them, looking like a vast natural parterre. The 
most conspicuous among them are the lilv. tulip, anem- 
one, poppy, hyacinth, cyclamen, star of Bethlehem, 
crocus, and mallow. Thistles are seen on plain and 
mountain in infinite number and great variety — some 
small and creeping, with bright blue spines, others large 
and formidable, with heads like the “flails” of the an- 
cient Britons. On the hills are also found vast quanti- 
ties of aromatic shrubs, which fill the air with fragrance; 
among them are the sage, thyme, and sweet marjoram. 

(3.) The cultivated trees and plants in Palestine in- 
clude most of those common in Europe, with many oth- 
ers peculiar to warmer climates. The vine may be re- 
garded as the staple product of the hills and mountains. 
It is still extensively cultivated ; and those terraces now 


seen on the sides of valley, hill, and mountain were 
doubtless clothed with vines in ancient times. The 
olive is scarcely less abundant. It is found at almost 
every village in Western Palestine. But its greatest 
groves are at Gaza, Nabulus, and on the western decliv- 
ities of Galilee. It is not met with in the Jordan val- 
ley, and it is extremely rare in Gilead and Bashan. 
Some of the trees grow to a great size, though the 
branches are low and sparse. An olive-tree may be 
seen in the plain of Damascus upwards of forty feet in 
girth. The fig is abundant, especially among the hills 
of Judah and Samaria. Other fruit-trees less common 
are the pomegranate, apricot, walnut, almond, apple, 
quince, and mulberry. Date-palms are found at vari- 
ous places along the maritime plain; there are very few 
in the mountains, and they have altogether disappeared 
from Jericho, the “city of palm-trees;” though dwarf- 
palms grow at various places along the Jordan valley, 
as at Gennesaret. In the orchards of Joppa are the or- 
ange, lemon, citron, and banana; and the prickly pear 
in great abundance formed into hedges. The principal 
cereals are wheat, barley, rye, millet, Indian-eorn, and 
rice in the marshy plain of the upper Jordan. Of pulse 
we find the pea of several varieties, the bean, large and 
small, and the lentil. Among esculent vegetables are 
the potato, recently introduced, carrots, lettuce, beets, 
turnips, and cabbages. In the sandy plains and in the 
Jordan valley cucumbers, melons, gourds, and pumpkins 
are grown in immense quantities. Hemp is common, 
flax less so, and cotton is produced in large quantities. 
Mr. Poole states that indigo and sesame are grown in 
the valley of Nabulus (Journal R. G. S. xxvi, 57). 
The sugar-cane was formerly extensively cultivated in 
the Jordan valley, especially around Jericho. Indigo is 
still grown in the gardens of Jericho and in the plain 
of Gennesaret. The tobacco-plant is common in Leba- 
non, and among the villages of Western Palestine. Silk 
is extensively produced. Mulberry groves are rapidly 
increasing along the seaboard, and everywhere among 
the mountains of Western Palestine. At present silk is 
the most valuable of the export s. The growth of cotton 
is also increasing. But the heavy exactions of the gov- 
ernment, and the insecurity of life and property, prevent 
capitalists from planting trees and cultivating the great 
plains. See each of these trees, fruits, and vegetables 
in its alphabetical place. 

On the botany of Palestine the following works may 
be consulted: Shaw, Travels in Barbary and the /.<?- 
vant, 1808; Ilasselquist, Voyages and Travels in the Le- 
vant, 176(1; Schubert, Reise, 1840; Kitto, Physical Hist, 
of Pal.; Russell, Natural Hist, of Aleppo; also papers 
in Transactions of Linn. Society, vol. xxii ; and Natural 
Hist. Rev. No. v. See Botany. 

2. Animals. — The zoology of the Bible, like the bot- 
any, is fully treated in this work under the names of 
the several animals. All that is needed in this place, 
therefore, is to group together the principal animals at 
present found in the different parts of Palestine, refer- 
ring the reader for fuller particulars to the separate ar- 
ticles, and to the works mentioned at the close. It may 
be remarked that comparatively little is known as yet 
of the fauna of Palestine. The great majority of trav- 
ellers who visit the country have not time, and even if 
they had they do not possess the scientific knowledge 
necessary to minute researches in natural history. 

(1.) The domestic animals of Palestine are, with one 
or two exceptions, those common in this country. The 
horse is small, hardy, and sure-footed, but not famed 
cither for speed or strength. The best kinds are bought 
from the Bedawin of the Arabian desert. Asses are 
numerous; some small and poor; others large and of 
great strength; and others, especially the white kinds, 
prized for their beauty and easy motion (comp. Judg. 
v, 10). Mules are chiefly used as beasts of burden. As 
there are no roads and no wheel carriages, the mules 
are the carriers of the country, and are met on all the 
leading thoroughfares in immense files, garnished pro- 
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fusel v with little bells and cowries. The camel is also 
employed for carrying heavier burdens, for performing 
more lengthened journeys, and for traversing the neigh- 
boring deserts. The best camels are bought from the 
wandering Arabs. The ox of Western Palestine is 
mostly small anti poor, owing doubtless to hard work 
and insufficient food; but travellers have seen great 
droves of tine fat cattle upon the rich pastures of Jaulan. 
There is a very tall, lank species in the plain of Da- 
mascus and in parts of the llauran. Oxen are now 
very rarely slaughtered for food in the interior. They 
are mainly kept for field-labor and for treading out the 
corn.” The buffalo is found in the valley of the upper 
Jordan ; but few if any specimens are met with else- 
where in Palestine. Large-tailed sheep abound, and 
form the principal article of animal food. Flocks of the 
long-eared Syrian goat cover the mountains in all parts 
of the land. They are the chief producers of milk and 
butter. The common street dog infests the towns, vil- 
lages, and encampments, belonging to no one, though 
tolerated by all as a public servant — the only sanitary 
officer existing in Palestine. There is another variety 
employed by shepherds. Cats, like dogs, are common 
property, and are rarely seen domesticated like our own. 

(2.) The wild animals include the brown Syrian 
bear, found in the upper regions of Galilee and in Jabel 
el-lleish ; the panther in the hills of Judrea and Samaria, 
and in the thickets of the Jordan; jackals in immense 
numbers everywhere; wolves, hyenas, foxes; wild swine 
in the marshes of the Jordan, and in the thickets of 
Ilashan and Gilead ; gazelles and fallow deer on the 
plain ; the ibex or wild goat in the wilderness of Judiea; 
the hare and the coney (called by natives weber) ; the 
squirrel, mole, rat, mouse, and bat. Porcupines and 
hedgehogs are rare; Mr. Poole says badgers abound at 
liebron ( Journal R. G.S. xxvi, 58). 

(3.) Reptiles exist in great variety. Some parts of 
the country swarm with them. The most common are 
lizards, which may be seen basking on every rock, and 
bobbing their hideous heads up and down on every ruin. 
Serpents of various kinds are numerous; the scorpion, 
tarantula, and chameleon are not so abundant. Frogs 
in vast numbers crowd the marshes and moist districts, 
and fill the air with their roar on the still summer even- 
ings; the tree-frog and toad are also found; and little 
tortoises crawl over dry plains, and along the banks of 
pond and stream. The crocodile is said to exist in the 
Crocodile liiver, now called Nahr Zerka, in the plain of 
♦Sharon. Of this Dr. Thomson writes : “ You will be 
surprised to hear that there are now living crocodiles in 
the marsh, but such is the fact. These millers say they 
have seen them often ; and the government agent, a 
respectable Christian, assures me that they recently 
killed one eighteen spans long, and as thick as his body. 
1 suspect that, long ages ago, some Egyptians accus- 
tomed to worship this ugly creature settled here, and 
brought their gods with them !” ( Land and Rook , ii, 
241). The creature seen at this place (if indeed the 
whole story was not a pure fiction on the part of the 
Arabs) was doubtless the Monitor Xiloticus. 

(1.) Birds of prey are very numerous, including eagles 
ami vultures, in the neighborhood of Lebanon ; hawks 
in great variety, and ravens all over the land; and owls, 
which hoot and scream during the still night. Storks 
pay passing visits, and occasionally the white ibis is met 
with ; the heron, gull, and lapwing are also found. The 
rocky hill-sides abound with partridges and quails; the 
cliffs in the glens with pigeons; the bushes with turtle- 
doves; and the lakes and marshes with ducks, teal, and 
other water-fowl. We also find the jay in some beau- 
tiful varieties; the kingfisher, the woodpecker, the 
sparrow, the swallow, the cuckoo, and many others. 
Domestic fowls are not numerous in Palestine. A few 
barn-door fowls may be seen in the villages, but ducks, 
geese, and turkeys are extremely rare. 

(5.) Insects are so numerous in some parts of the land 
as almost to be a plague. They include the common 


fly and mosquito; the bee, wasp, and hornet; great 
numbers of horse-flies; many species of butterflies; 
ants, spiders, grasshoppers, beetles, earwigs, and the 
beautiful glowworm and firefly. The most formidable 
of the insects which infest Palestine is the locust. Some 
few are seen every year, but great flights are fortunately 
rare. One such occurred in the summer of 1853 which 
nearly desolated Eastern Syria. In many places they 
completely covered the ground ; and for several days 
the air was so filled with them that the light of the sun 
was obscured as if by a mist. See each of the above- 
named animals in its alphabetical place. 

Writers on the zoology of Palestine, or rather on 
Biblical zoology, are numerous. The following are the 
most important : Bocliart, I/ierozoicon , ed. Rosenmiiller, 
1793-1796; llasselquist, Travels; Russell, Nat. Hist, of 
Aleppo; Description de I'Eyypte, tom. xx-xxii; Schu- 
bert, Reise; Kitto, Physical Hist . of Palestine; Tris- 
tram, Nat. Hist . of the Bible; Wood, Bible Animals. 
See Zoology. 

VI 11. Geology. — Although several eminent geologists 
have passed through Palestine, we have as yet no full 
scientific delineation — not even a satisfactory outline — 
of its geology. (See the brief sketch in Tristram’s Nat. 
Hist, of the Bible , ch. ii.) The country ought in many 
respects to be the most interesting in the world to the 
geologist. It possesses some unique features. It bears 
marks of tremendous volcanic convulsions, extending 
over avast period. Its wonderful history has been con- 
siderably affected by these agencies. 

The general geological formation of Palestine is sim- 
ple. The basis of the country — the great body of its 
hills and plains — is Jura limestone, the same which 
extends over Lebanon, the desert of Arabia, and the pla- 
teau southward to the mountains of Sinai. Russegger 
says it may “ be classed with the Upper Jura formation, 

| the oolite, and the Jura dolomite.” The rock is not uni- 
form in character, composition, or color. Most of it is 
compact, regularly stratified, of a dark cream or gray 
color, and abounding in fossils. As a general rule it be- 
comes softer towards the south. At Bethel are “large 
masses of blue limestone with shells,” and on the sides 
of Gerizim “ is nummulitic limestone ; in some parts the 
rocks had been in a liquid state, for one kind had over- 
tlowed and encased the other” (Poole, in Journal of R. 
G. S. xxvi, 56). Around Jerusalem dolomite prevails. 
The ancient buildings of the city appear to have been 
chiefly constructed of it. It is veined with red and 
white like marble, compact, partially crystallized, and 
takes a high polish. Traces of an upper cretaceous 
formation of a more recent period are visible over the 
whole mountains. In many places the action of the 
atmosphere and the washing of winter rains have strip- 
ped it from the firmer strata. It was filled with masses 
and nodules of flint; and these are now strewn over the 
surface where the soft chalk, in which they were orig- 
inally embedded, has entirely disappeared. Between 
Nabulus and Samaria the ground is covered with flints 
(Poole, p. 57) ; they abound in the wilderness of Juda?a. 
On the road from Bethany to Jericho, Poole says, 
“white nodules with black flint in the centre were 
thickly strewed about” (ibid.). In some places less ex- 
posed the upper crust remains; and thin layers of sand- 
stone, soft and friable, alternate occasionally with the 
chalk (ibid.). Towards the borders of the Dead Sea 
some important changes are observed in the strata. Of 
the mountain of Neby Musa, Poole says, “The soil 
smelt very strong of sulphur, and I got specimens of 
limestone of an oolitic structure, also of a seam of bitu- 
minous and calcareous limestone, with picteus about six 
inches thick” (p. 58). On the northern shore of the 
Dead Sea he got a specimen of bituminous stone. In 
the mountain along the south-west coast, “the chalk 
showed in several places overlaid by limestone,” prob- 
ably owing to the tilting of the strata, or some other 
volcanic agency. In Eastern Palestine the limestone 
is found in Ilermon, and throughout Gilead and Moab; 
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but at Kerak it gives place to the ruddy sandstone 
strata which constitute the mountains of Edom, and 
which also appear beneath the limestone along the east- 
ern shore of the Dead Sea. This eastern region has not 
been visited by any practical geologist, and the notices 
of it are brief and unsatisfactory. 

This field of limestone, which thus extends over all 
Palestine, has been interrupted and broken in several 
places, and in a very remarkable manner, by volcanic 
agency — an agency, however, which operated at a very 
remote geological period. In Eastern Palestine lava 
ejeeted from the earth in a state of fusion has flowed 
over the limestone, covering the whole area of the king- 
dom of Bashan. The centre of eruption appears to have 
been in Jebel Hauran, at the now extinct craters Tell 
Abu Tumeis and Kuleib. From these two craters lava 
streams flowed westward to the Lejah ; and the Lejah 
itself is tilled with smaller craters. The little conieal 
and cup-shaped tells which stud the surface of Hauran 
were all at one time active volcanoes. The basalt thus 
emitted from numerous openings spread over the whole 
region, forming the lofty peaks of Jebel Hauran, and 
sweeping across the plain to the Jordan. Neither the 
breadth nor the exact limits of this lava-field are yet 
known. On the north- w r est it runs up the sides of Jebel 
el-Heish ; on the north it is bounded by the river Awaj 
(Pharpar), which separates it from the limestone in the 
plain of Damascus. On the south it runs to the banks 
of the Yarmuk, and in places across the ravine to North- 
ern Gilead. The Lejah is geologically the most re- 
markable province in Palestine. The hard black rock 
covers the entire surface to a depth of from thirty to 
one hundred feet — now stretching out in broad wavy 
reaches, divided by fissures of great depth, now thrown 
up in vast heaps of jagged fragments, now partially 
crystallized, and extending in long ridges like the Gi- 
ant’s Causeway. The rock is very hard, gives a metal- 
lic sound when struck, and is filled with air-bubbles. 
Spherical boulders of the same material are strewn over 
portions of the western declivity of the plain (Porter, 
Damascus , ii, 241 sq. ; Wetzstein, Reiseberic/it iiber Hau- 
rdn, p. 27 sq. ; Wilson, Lands of the Bible , ii, 318 sq. ; 
Burckhardt, Travels , p. Ill sq.). 

On the west side of the Jordan, opposite^ Bashan, are 
two other lava-fields. The northern has its centre about 
three miles north-west of Safed, near the village of Jish. 
Dr. Bobinson thus describes it: “We soon came out 
upon a high open plain; and the volcanic stones in- 
creased as we advanced, until they took the place of 
every other; and, besides covering the surface of the 
ground, seemed also to compose the solid formation of 
the tract. In the midst of this plain we came upon 
heaps of black stones and lava, surrounding what had 
evidently once been the crater of a volcano. It is an 
oval basin, sunk in the plain . . . between three and 
four hundred feet in length, and about one hundred and 
twenty feet in breadth. The depth is perhaps forty 
feet. The sides are shelving, but steep and ragged, 
obviously composed of lava; of which our friend Mr. 
llebard had been able to distinguish three different 
kinds or ages. ... All around it are the traces of its 
former aetion, exhibited in the strata of lava and the 
vast masses of voleanic stones. It may not improba- 
bly have been the central point, or A bleiter , of the earth- 
quake of 1837” ( B . R . ii, 444). From this place the 
lava -streams and boulders radiate to a considerable 
distance. The high terrace which projects from the 
eastern side of this ridge to the Jordan below Merom 
is chiefly basalt; but it seems to be connected with the 
Hauran field, as it is of a hard, firm texture, while that 
of Jish is soft and porous. 

Another centre of voleanic action in former ages is 
on the high plain south-west of Tiberias, ealled Ard 
el-llamma. The whole plain is a lava-field; and the 
double peak of Kurftn Uattin, on its north side, is basalt, 
and so also is the ridge which bounds the Sea of Galilee 
on the south. The rock is similar to that of Bashan. 


The thickness of the bed may be seen in the cliffs on 
the mountain-side behind the warm baths of Tiberias. 
The base of these cliffs is limestone, while the whole 
superincumbent mass is black or dark-gray basalt. This 
field extends northward to the plain of Gennesaret, 
westward to Sefurieh, and southward to Esdraelon. 
The soil covering it is thick black mould like that of 
Bashan. It appears that the greater portion of the 
substratum of Esdraelon is basalt hidden beneath the 
soil (Wilson, ii, 304). But Jebel ed-Duhy (Little ller- 
mon), and all the hills south of the plain, are lime- 
stone ; and voleanic rock is not again seen in West- 
ern Palest ine (Anderson, Geological Reconnaissance in 
Lynch’s Official Report , p. 124 sq.). On the east of the 
Dead Sea basalt appears in boulders dotting the plateau 
between the rivers Arnon and Kerak ; and Burckhardt 
says it is more porous than any specimens he had found 
farther northward ( Travels , p.375; Anderson, p. 191). 

But the grand geological feature of Palestine is the 
central valley or chasm. Hugh Miller has said, “The 
natural boundaries of the geographer are rarely de- 
scribed by straight lines. Whenever these occur, the 
geologist may look for something remarkable” (Old Red 
Sandstone , p. 120). No better proof of this could be 
found than the Jordan valley. It runs in a straight 
line through the centre of Palestine. Its formation 
was probably simultaneous with those voleanic agen- 
cies that created the eastern and western lava-fields. 
It is a tremendous rent or fissure a hundred and fifty 
miles in length, rending asunder the whole limestone 
strata from top to bottom. Its extreme depth from the 
lips of the fissure to the bed of the Dead Sea is above 
4000 feet, no less than 2624 of which is beneath the 
level of the ocean. Such a cleft in the earth’s crust is 
without a parallel. It is singular that, though the rent 
was doubtless effected by a volcanic convulsion, and 
though volcanic rock covers such a large area on both 
sides of the northern part of the valley, there are no 
traces of it in the southern and deepest part, except at 
one or two points to be afterwards noticed. The sides 
of the valley, and the rock in its bed, so far as visible, 
are limestone, ranged occasionally in horizontal strata, 
but usually upheaved and tossed into wild confusion. 
Along the eastern shore of the Dead Sea the limestone 
strata give place to sandstone. The sides of the valley, 
and the general conformation of the adjoining ridges, 
would seem to indicate that the limestone crust had 
been heaved up by some tremendous volcanic agency 
running from south due north, and causing that huge 
rent which forms the basin of the Dead Sea and the 
Jordan valley. The evidences and often fearful results 
of recent as well as remote volcanic agency are visible 
along the whole Jordan valley, and over a large section 
of the adjoining districts. Beginning at the north we 
have the crater of Jish, extinet indeed at the surface, 
but giving palpable proof in tremendous throes of 
earthquakes that internal fires are still raging. Next 
follow the copious saline springs of Tabighah, on the 
northern shore of the Sea of Galilee; then the sulphu- 
reous springs of Tiberias, where the water gushes from 
the rock at a temperature of 144° Fahr. On the east- 
ern side of the Jordan, in the glen of the Yarmuk, are 
the still hotter and more copious springs of Amatha, 
issuing from beneath lofty cliffs of igneous roek (Burck- 
hardt, p. 376 ; Porter, Handbook for S. and 1\ p. 320, 
423). It is deserving of special note that at the time 
of the great earthquake of 1837, and on ever} r recur- 
rence of an earthquake in the region, these springs well 
out in much greater abundance, and their waters in- 
crease in warmth. There is thus evidently a subterra- 
nean connection between them. The towns and vil- 
lages which have been most severely shaken by earth- 
quakes in this region are those situated on the trap- 
fields; while villages between them built upon the 
limestone strata have in many cases escaped almost 
without injury. Proceeding still farther south, we find 
the “copious salt-springs” of Wady Malih, where the 
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water is 9 3° Falir., and emits “a fetid odor” (Robinson, 
iii, 308). Next conic the springs of Callirrhoe, near the 
mouth of Wady Zurka Main, which opens into the 
north-eastern part of the Dead Sea. They rise in the 
bottom of a sublime gorge. The base of the dills on 
each side is ruddy ferruginous sandstone, above and 
through which black and dark-gray trap appears, while 
the great body of the mountain behind is limestone. 
*• In one place a considerable stream of hot water is 
seen precipitating itself from a high and perpendicular 
shelf of rock, which is strongly tinted with the brilliant 
yellow of sulphur deposited upon it. On reaching the 
bottom we find ourselves at what may be termed a hot 
river, so copious and rapid is it, and its heat so little 
abated; this continues as it passes downwards, by its 
receiving constant supplies of water of the same tem- 
perature. . . . We passed four abundant springs, all 
within the distance of half a mile, discharging them- 
selves into the stream. . . . We had no thermometer, 
but the degree of heat in the water seemed very great ; 
near the source it scalds the hand, which cannot be 
kept in for the space of half a minute” (Irby and Man- 
gles, p. 408). Lynch found the temperature of the 
stream to be 95° Falir. The temperature must be 
much higher at the source. Along the shores of the 
Dead Sea are numerous saline springs and salt-marshes. 
At its southern end is the remarkable ridge of hills 
called Khashrn Usdum, composed in a great measure 
of pure salt. Large quantities of bitumen are often 
found floating on the Dead Sea, especially, it is said, 
after earthquakes, as if thrown up by the action of 
subterranean fires. Away at the northern extremity 
of the valley, at the western base of Hermon, are pits 
of bitumen ( Handbook , p. 453). 

All these things indicate volcanic agencies still in 
action beneath the surface, and tend to illustrate some 
of the most remarkable events in the long history of 
Palestine, from the overthrow of Sodom and Gomorrah 
down to the earthquake of 1837. Palestine has in all 
ages been a country of earthquakes. The sacred writ- 
ers show that they were familiar with them. The 
Scriptures abound in allusions to them and figures 
drawn from them. From earthquakes the Psalmist 
borrows his figures, when he speaks of “mountains 
being carried into the midst of the sea” (xlvi, 2); of 
their “skipping like rams, and the little hills like 
lambs” (cxiv, 4-6). To earthquakes the prophet al- 
ludes in his striking language — “The earth shall reel 
to and fro like a drunkard, and be removed like a cot- 
tage” (Isa. xxiv. 20; comp. Psa. civ, 32; 1 Chron. xvi, 
30; Jer. x, 10; 1 lab. iii, 6-8, etc.). There are, however, 
only two earthquakes expressly named in Scripture. 
The first was of such serious importance as to form a 
kind of epoch. Amos dates his vision “two years be- 
fore the earthquake” (i, 1). It took place “in the days 
of Uzziah” (Zech. xiv, 5). The other instance of an 
earthquake mentioned in Scripture is that of the.quak- 
iug of the earth and rending of the rocks at the cruci- 
fixion (Matt, xxvii, 51). In the seventh year of Herod 
the Great Palestine was visited by a tremendous earth- 
quake (Joseph. Ant. xv, 5, 2). Wc read of numerous 
others since that period (see lvitto, Physical Hist . oj 
Palestine , chap. iv). See Earthquake. 

The present bed of the Jordan valley is of a much 
later formation than either the limestone of the adjoin- 
ing mountains or the rock of the trap-fields. The crust 
varies from 100 to 200 feet in depth, and through this 
the river has hollowed out for itself a deep tortuous 
channel, showing along its banks vertical sections. The 
lower parts consist mainly of tertiary deposits of indu- 
rated marl and conglomerate; while the upper stratum, 
now composing the surface of the plain, appears to be 
made up to a large extent of the washings and detritus 
of the chalk crust which originally covered the neigh- 
boring highlands, enriched here and there with vege- 
table mould. The coast-plains, Sharon and Philistia, 
are coated with a light soil — in some places chalky, in 


others samh r , with a large admixture of red alluvial 
clay, and on the top rich vegetable mould. The plains 
of Esdraelon, Ard el-IIamma, Gennesaret, and Ilauran 
are coated with deep black clay of extraordinary fertil- 
ity. It is composed in a great degree of disintegrated 
lava, and perhaps, to some extent, volcanic ashes, to- 
gether with a large quantity of decomposed vegetable 
matter — the residue of the forests that appear to have 
at one period extended over all Palestine. 

Resides the incidental notices in the travels of Burck- 
hardt, and Drs. Wilson, Robinson, Thomson, and Tris- 
tram, the following works contain the fullest informa- 
tion we possess on the geology of the different parts of 
Palestine; (1.) Anderson’s (leoloyical Reconnaissance , 
in Lynch’s Official Report (Baltimore, 1852, 4 to, p. 75- 
207). His researches were confined to the Jordan val- 
ley and the regions immediately adjoining. (2.) Kus- 
segger, Reisen, vol. iii. This work embraces an account 
of the environs of Jerusalem, Ilebron. and Joppa, and 
parts of Galilee around Nazareth and Tiberias (JStut t- 
gard, 1841-1849, 4 vols. with Atlas'). (3.) Poole’s short 
paper in the Journal of R. G. S. vol. xxvi, giving brief 
notes of his journey from Joppa to Jerusalem and the 
Dead Sea, and then along the western shore and around 
the southern end to the promontory of Lisan. (4.) 
Wetzstein, Reisebericht iiber Ilauran und die Trachonen , 
giving some account of the remarkable trap-fields of 
the Lejah, Jebel Ilauran, the Safah, etc. (5.) Porter, 
Five Years in Damascus , containing a full description 
of the physical geography of Bash an. See Geology. 

IX. Political and Historical Geography. — It now only 
remains to give a brief sketch of the political divisions 
of Palestine under the Tide of the tribes and nations 
which have in succession occupied it. These divisions 
are sometimes minutely described, frequently directly 
mentioned, and more frequently incidentally alluded to, 
by the sacred writers. It is mainly with the view of 
illustrating these Scripture references that the present 
sketch is given. All that is aimed at, however, is a 
brief general and connected view. Nothing more is 
needed in this place, for all the ancient tribes and more 
important provinces and districts are fully treated of in 
separate articles. 

1. The Patriarchal Period . — This period extends 
from the earliest ages to the conquest of Palestine by 
the Israelites. The first notices we have of the land 
arc contained in the 10th chapter of Genesis, where the 
sacred writer describes the country colonized by Canaan, 
the grandson of Noah. From this patriarch Palestine 
got its first name — a name which clings to it still. In 
that most remarkable chapter the borders of the Ca- 
naanitish territory are defined. They extended from 
Sidon on the north along the coast to Gaza on the 
south. Thence the border Tan eastward, apparently in 
the line of Wady Gerar, to the plain of Sodom, now the 
southern section of the Dead Sea. Thence it was drawn 
to Lasha (q. v.), the site of which is not known, but it 
probably stood at the north-eastern end of the Dead Sea. 
It would seem that ancient Canaan corresponded almost 
exactly with Western Palestine. 

The families and tribes which sprung from Canaan 
are mentioned ; and it appears from their subsequent 
history, as given in the Pentateuch, that each of them 
settled down permanently in a territory of its own. 
See Canaanitk. The boundaries of these territories 
are not given, but the locality of each is indicated cither 
by direct statement or indirect allusion. Sidon was the 
first-born of Canaan, and he colonized Phoenicia on the 
coast. Ilis capital, to which he gave his name, was 
outside the boundary of Palestine, but a section of his 
territory, which extended as far south as Carmel, was 
included in the land. The lliitites were a powerful 
tribe, who settled among the mountains in the south, 
with Hebron apparently for their capital (Gen. xv, 20; 
xxiii, 16). The Jebusites had their stronghold on Zion ; 
and they held it and the surrounding territory down to 
the time of David (Josh, xv, 63; 2 Sam. v, 6). The 
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Map of Palestine iu the Patriarchal Period. 


Amorites, probably the most powerful of all the Canaan- 
itish tribes, were widely spread (Josh, xxiv, 18). They 
had settlements in the mountains of Judah (Gen. xiv, 
7, 13; Numb, xiii, 29), but their main possessions were 
on the east of the Jordan, where they occupied the whole 
country from Arnon on the south to Hermon (Numb, 
xxi, 13, 26; xxxii, 33; Dent, iii, 8). The Girgashites 
appear to have been located among the mountains of Cen- 
tral Palestine, but there is no description of their exact 
territory in the Bible, and the theories of geographers 
are not satisfactory. The Writes founded Shechem, 
in Central Palestine ; Gibeon, Bceroth, Chephirah, and 
Kirjath-jearim, farther south ; and a little principality 
under Ilermon. on the northern border (Gen. xxxiv, 2; 
Josh, ix, 3, 7; xi, 3, 19; 2 Sam. xxiv, 7). Canaan’s 
other sons settled beyond the bounds of Palestine ; the 
Arkites and Sinites in Lebanon ; the Arvadites in an 
island off the coast of Phoenicia ; and the llamathites 
in Hamath. 

But besides the Canaanitish tribes there are traces 
of other races — or perhaps another race — of aborigines 
in Palestine. The Repkaim are frequently mentioned. 
We find traces of them in widely different parts of the 
country. They gave their name to a little upland plain 
beside. Jerusalem (Josh, xv, 8), and to a section of Mount 
Ephraim (xvii, 15). Eashan seems to have been occu- 
pied by them long previous to its conquest by the Am- 
orites (Gen. xiv, 5; Dent, iii, 11). At the same remote 
period the Zuzim dwelt in Gilead, and the Emim held 
the plateau of Moab. These are all spoken of as men 
of huge stature, and they appear to have been different 
sections of one great family. Of their history we know 
nothing except a few isolated facts; but it is remarkable 
VII.— 0 o 


that traditions of these giants cling to various localities 
in Palestine. Their marvellous exploits are recorded, 
their tombs of huge dimensions are pointed out, and the 
colossal houses they built and occupied are still shown 
in the ancient cities of Baslian. The race either died 
out or was extirpated in Bashan by the warlike hordes 
of Amorites. The Moabites and Ammonites conquered 
the giant tribes south of Bashan, and long occupied their 
territory; and the ruins of Rabbath -Ammon and Rab- 
bath-Moab still remain as memorials of their rule (Deut. 
ii, 20, 21). On the south-west of Palestine, along the 
coast of the Mediterranean, the A vim , another primaeval 
tribe of giants, had their abode ; but they were conquer- 
ed by the Caphtorim, or Philistines ; and the giant war- 
riors Goliath, Sippai, and Lahrai were probably among 
the last of the race (1 Sam. xvii, 4: 2 Sam. xxi, 16-20; 
1 Chron. xx, 4-8). The Amalekites were nomads, who 
roamed over the scanty pastures of the southern desert, 
scarcely crossing the border of Palestine. 

At the time of the Exodus, all Western Palestine was 
held by these Canaanitish and Philistine tribes; and 
the country east of the Jordan was divided into three 
kingdoms. On the north lay the kingdom of the giant 
Og, the last of the Rephaim, which extended over Ba- 
shan and the section of Gilead north of the Jabbok. 
Between the Jabbok and the Arnon was the kingdom 
of Sihon; while the region south of the Arnon was 
possessed by the Moabites. 

In addition to the tribes now enumerated, Moses 
mentions the Kenites, Kenizzites, and Kadmonites; but 
these, though included in the land promised to Abra- 
ham, had their territories in Arabia, beyond the boun- 
daries of Palestine (Gen. xv, 18-21). The Perizzites are 
also mentioned as a tribe distinct from the Canaanites, 
residing in some part of Western Palestine. Little is 
known either of their origin or their possessions. See 
Canaan. 

2. The Period from Joshua to Solomon. — At the com- 
mencement of this period an entire change was wrought 
in the political geography of Palestine. The country 
was divided among the twelve tribes of Israel. The 
eastern section was first apportioned. Moab’s territory 
south of the Arnon was left untouched. A very clear 
and full account of the allotment of all the rest is given 
in Numb, xxxii. The table -land (Mishor) extending 
from the Arnon to Heshbon was given to the tribe of 
Reuben (comp. Josh, xiii, 15 sq.). Gad received the re- 
gion between Heshbon and the river Jabbok, together 
with an additional strip along the east bank of the Jor- 
dan, extending up to the Sea of Chinnereth (ver. 24-28). 
The rest of Gilead and all Bashan were allotted to Ma- 
nasseh, and this was at once the largest and the richest 
allotment made to any of the tribes (ver. 29-31). 

Western Palestine was divided by Joshua among the 
remaining tribes. Judah received the country lying 
between the parallel of Jerusalem and the southern bor- 
der; but subsequently a section on the south was giv- 
en to Simeon; and another section was taken off its 
western side and allotted to Dan. These two tribes 
were thus, as regards their possessions, amalgamated 
with Judah (Josh, xv; xix, 1,40-47), North of Judah 
lay Benjamin, confined to a narrow strip stretching 
across the country from the Jordan to Beth-boron, be- 
tween the parallels of Jerusalem and Bethel (xviii, 11- 
25). Next to Benjamin came the children of Joseph, 
grouped close together — Ephraim on the south and 
Manasseh on the north. Their united portion reached 
from the Jordan to the sea, and from Bethel to the bor- 
der of Esdraelon (eh. xvi, xvii). In addition to this 
large mountain territory, the cities of Beth-shean, Taa- 
nach, Megiddo, and a„few others situated in Esdraelon, 
were allotted to them. To Issachar was given the no- 
ble plain of Esdraelon — a territory, however, whose fer- 
tility was more than overbalanced by its exposed situa- 
tion (xix, 17-23). Zebulun received his lot amid the 
picturesque hills and plains of Lower Galilee, having 
Tabor on the east, and the Great Sea, at the base of 
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plain of Acre and the coast of Phoenicia up to Sidon 
(ver. 24-31). In the mountains on the northern bor- 
der Naphtali found a beautiful highland home (ver. 32- 
39). The lot of Dan was too small, and the Philistines 
hemmed the tribe in so that they were unable to culti- 
vate the rich soil of the Shephelah. They consequent- 
ly made an expedition to the far north, and established 
an important colony on the plain of the upper Jordan 
(ver. 47 ; comp. Judg. xviii). See Tribe. 



But though the whole land tvas thus allotted, it was 
not conquered. The Philistines still held their plain; 
and the mercantile Canaanites, whom the Greeks called 
Phoenicians, remained in their great seaports. Many 
cities, also, in different parts of the country, were re- 
tained by their Canaanitish founders (Judg. i, 21 sq.). 

3. From the Death of Solomon to the Captivity . — On 
the death of Solomon, the tyranny and folly of his son 
rent the nation of Israel. Long before that time there 
had been rivalry between the powerful families of Judah 
and Ephraim ; Kehoboam’s folly was the occasion of its 
breaking out into open hostility. The boundaries of 
the tribes were not disturbed by the rupture in the na- 
tion. Benjamin clung to Judah, and its northern border 
became the line of demarcation between the two king- 
doms. Dan and Simeon occupied portions of the allot- 
ted territory of Judah, and were therefore reckoned parts 
of that tribe (1 Kings xii, 17) ; hence the southern king- 
dom is usually said to have consisted of only the two 
tribes of Judah and Benjamin, while in reality it in- 
cluded four (1 Kings xix, 3; 2 Chron. xi, 10; with 
Josh, xix, 41. 42). The remaining tribes east and west 
of the Jordan chose Jeroboam as their king; but Bethel 
(2 Chron. xiii, 19) and some other cities farther north 
were afterwards added to Judah (xv, 8). 

The next change in the political geography of the 
land was brought about by the conquests of Assyria. 
The northern kingdom was invaded, Samaria its eapital 
taken, and the whole people of the land carried away 
captive. Foreign eolonists were placed in their room; 
and these, adopting the Jewish law, and conforming to 
some extent to the Jewish ritual, were the founders of 
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the nation and seet of the Samaritans (q. v.). A great 
part of Palestine — nearly the whole of the kingdom of 
Israel — now became a province of the Assyrian empire, 
and afterwards passed with it into the hands of the 
Babylonians. About a century and a half later Nebu- 
chadnezzar, king of Babylon, took Jerusalem, and led 
the other section of the Jewish nation captive. Thus 
all Palestine lost its nationality, and was ruled by a pro- 
vincial satrap. 

4. From the Captivity to the Destruction of Jerusalem 
by Titus. — This was the most eventful period of Jewish 
history, and the most remarkable for the changes which 
it brought about in the political geography of Palestine. 
The division of the land into tribes was now completely 
broken up, and was never again established. Many of 
the ancient nations which the Israelites had driven from 
their borders wholly or partially returned to their pos- 
sessions. The Moabites reoeeupied the Mishor imme- 
diately after the first captivity; and hence “the burden 
of Moab,” written by Isaiah (eh. xv, xvi), and the terri- 
ble prophetic curse pronounced by Jeremiah (eh. xlviii), 
include that country which the Moabites originally pos- 
sessed before the conquests of Sihon (Numb, xxi, 26, 
30), and which they reoeeupied after the captivity of 
the tribes of Reuben and Gad, to whom Moses had al- 
lotted it. It appears, also that the ancient tribes of 
Bashan regained their old territories, and re-established 
the old names — Bashan , Aryob , Haurdn , Golan — which 
were subsequently better known as the Greek provinces 
of Batancea , Trachonitis , Auranitis, and Gaulonitis 
(Porter, Damascus , vol. ii). The Idumieans or Edom- 
ites, having been driven out of their own mountain 
homes by the Nabathrcans, established themselves along 
and within the borders of Southern Palestine, to which 
they gave the name Idttmcea (q. v.). The neighboring 
nations and tribes also seem to have encroached upon 
the territories of the northern tribes of Israel; ami a 
large Gentile element was then and afterwards intro- 
duced into Galilee, which produced important effects 
upon the subsequent history of the Jews in that prov- 
ince. See Galilee. 

Under the mild rule of Cyrus the captive Jews were 
permitted to return to their own land. Ezra and Ne- 
hemiah re-established the ancient worship and rebuilt 
the Temple; but., politically, the country remained a 
province of the Babylonian and Persian empires till the 
time of Alexander the Great, when it fell under Greek 
rule. On the death of Alexander the kingdom of the 
Seleueidie was established in Syria, and that of the 
Ptolemies in Egypt. Palestine became at first a part 
of the former; but the rival dynasty soon attacked and 
captured it, and it remained for more than half a cen- 
tury, nominally at least, under the rule of the Egyptian 
monarchs. Then war broke out between Syria and 
Egypt, and the maritime plain of Palestine became the 
battle-field. Aided by the Seleucida?, the Jews threw 
off the yoke of the Ptolemies (B.C. 198), and became 
subject to the former. During all these troubles the 
Jews had an ecclesiastical government of their own, the 
high-priest being chief. But when Antioehus Epipli- 
anes ascended the throne of Syria, he captured Jerusa- 
lem, put thousands of the inhabitants to death, and at- 
tempted to abolish their worship. These acts of bar- 
barity roused the spirit of the whole nation. The 
priestly family of the Maccabees (q. v.) headed a noble 
band of patriots, and after a long and heroic struggle 
succeeded in establishing the independence of their 
country. I’he Maccabees gradually extended their 
conquests over Samaria, Galilee, and a part of the 
country beyond Jordan. But internal dissensions and 
civil wars sprang up, and gave occasion for the inter- 
ference of Rome; and Pompey invaded Palestine and 
captured Jerusalem in the year B.C. G3. A heavy trib- 
ute was levied, but the people were still permitted to 
retain their own rulers. In the year B.C. 39 Herod the 
Great received the title of “King of Juda?a” from the 
Roman emperor, aud two years afterwards he succeeded 
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in establishing himself on the throne. See Herodian 
Family. 

At his death Ilerod bequeathed his kingdom to his 
three sous, Archelaus, Antipas, and Philip; but the su- 
preme authority was in the hands of the Roman pre- 
fect and procurators. In the N. T., and in the writings 
of Greek and Roman geographers of that age, Palestine 
is usually spoken of as divided into a number of prov- 
inces. Those on the west of the Jordan were Judcea on 
the south, Samaria in the centre, and Galilee on the 
north, and the latter was divided into Upper and Lower. 
The provinces east of the Jordan were Percea , embrac- 
ing Gilead and the Mishor of Moab, and the four sub- 
divisions of Bashan already mentioned— Gaulonitis, Au- 
ranitis , Batancea , and Trachonitis. 

5. From the Destruction of Jerusalem to the Present 
Time.— On the establishment of Christianity in the Ro- 
man empire a new ecclesiastical division of Palestine 
appears to have been made, into Priina , Secunda, and 
Ter Ha ; but the boundaries are not defined, the lists of 
their cities are confused, and the territory embraced ex- 
tended far beyond Palestine proper (see Reland, p. 204- 
214). 

After the Mohammedan conquest Palestine became 
a province of the empire of the Caliphs, and on the dis- 
memberment of the empire this unhappy country was 
the theatre of fierce struggles between rival dynasties. 
About the middle of the 10th century the Fatimites 
seized it; and a century later it was overrun by the 
Seljukian Turks, whose cruelty to Christian pilgrims 
roused the nations of Western Europe to the first Cru- 
sade. Jerusalem was taken by the Franks in the year 
1099, and Palestine was made a Christian kingdom. 
But the rule of the Crusaders was brief. Defeated by 
Saladin, they took refuge in a few of their strongholds. 
At length, in the year 1291, Acre was stormed by the 
Mameluke sultan of Egypt, and thus terminated the 
dominion of the Crusaders in Palestine. 

For more than two centuries after this period Pales- 
tine was the theatre of fierce contests between the shep- 
herd hordes of Tartary and the Mamelukes of Egypt. 
In 1517 it was conquered by sultan Selim, and from 
that time till the present it has formed part of the Ot- 
toman empire. 

6. Present Status. — Palestine now forms part of two 
great pashalics: (1) Sidon , embracing the whole of 
Western Palestine; and (2) Damascus , embracing all 
east of the Jordan. That part of Palestine lying within 
the pashalic of Sidon is divided into the subpashalics 
of Jerusalem and Akka. The official residence of the 
pasha of Sidon is now in Beirfit, and hence his prov- 
ince is sometimes called the Pashalic of Beii-ut , The 
pashas of Jerusalem^ and Akka are subject to the pasha 
of Sidon, whose province extends from Latikea on the 
north to Gaza on the south. 

The modern inhabitants of Palestine are a mixed 
race, made up of the descendants of the ancient Syrians, 
and of the Arabs who came in with the armies of the 
Caliphs. The number of the latter being small, the 
mixture of blood did not visibly change the type. This 
is seen by a comparison of the Christians with the Mo- 
hammedans — the former are of pure Syrian descent, 
while the latter are more or less mixed ; yet there is no 
visible distinction, save that which dress makes. In 
addition to these there are a few Jews, Armenians, and 
Turks; all of whom are easily recognised as foreigners. 
The Druses who live in Ilauran, and occupy a few vil- 
lages in Galilee and on Carmel, are converts from Mo- 
hammedanism. 

No census has been taken of the country, and the 
number of the inhabitants it is impossible to ascertain 
with any near approach to accuracy. One thing is 
manifest to every observer — the greater part of the 
country is desolate. Jerusalem, its capital city, has but 
20,000 inhabitants; and the only other places of any 
note are Gaza, Hebron, Joppa, Acre, Nablils, Beirut, and 
Damascus. Even villages are few, and separated by 
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long reaches of desolate country. The following is the 
nearest approach which can now be made to the popu- 
lation of the country : 

Pashalic of Jerusalem (Hitter, Pal. und Syr. iii, 


833) 602,000 

Pashalic of Acre (ltobinsou, iii, G2S) 72,000 

Remaining part of the pashalic of Sidon, iu Pales- 
tine (estimate) 50,000 

Eastern Palestine (estimate) 200,000 

Total 024, 0U0 


Of these about 80,000 are Christians, 12,000 Jews, and 
the rest Mohammedans. 

The following general observations are by Dr. Olin 
( Travels , ii, 438, 439): 

“ The inhabitants of Palestine are Arabs ; that is, they 
speak the Arabic, though, with slight exceptions, they are 
probably all descendants of the old inhabitants of Syria. 
They are a line, spirited race of men, and have giveu Mo- 
hammed Ali much trouble in subduing them, and still 
more iu retaining them in subjectiou. They are said to 
be industrious for Orientals, and to have the right ele- 
ments for becoming, under better auspices, a civilized, in- 
tellectual nation. I believe, however, it will be found im- 
practicable to raise any people to a respectable social and 
moral state under a Turkish or Egyptian, or any other 
Mohammedan government. The inherent vices of the 
religious system enter, and, from their unavoidable con- 
nections, must enter, so deeply into the political adminis- 
tration, that any reform in government or improvement 
iu the people, beyond temporary alleviations of evils too 
pressing to be endured, cannot reasonably be expected. 
The Turks and Syrians are about at the maximum of the 
civilization possible to Mohammedans of the present 
time. The mercantile class is said to be little respected, 
and generally to lack integrity. Veracity is held very 
lightly by all classes. The people are commonly temper- 
ate and frugal, which may be denominated Oriental vir- 
tues. Their situation, with regard to the physical means 
of comfort and subsistence, is, in many respects, favora- 
ble, and under a tolerable government would be almost 
unequalled. As it is, the Syrian peasant and his family 
fare much better than the laboring classes of Europe. 
The mildness of the climate, the abundance of land and 
its fertility, with the free and luxuriant pasturage that 
covers the* mountains and the plains, render it nearly im- 
possible that the peasant should not be well supplied 
with bread, fruit, meat, and milk. The people almost al- 
ways appear well clothed. Their houses, too, though oft- 
en of a slight construction and mean appearance, must 
be pronounced commodious when compared with the 
dark, crowded apartments nsually occupied by the corre- 
sponding classes in Europe. Agricultural wages vary a 
good deal in different parts of the country, but I had rea- 
son to conclude that the average was not less than three 
or four piastres per day. With all these advantages pop- 
ulation is on the decline, arising from polygamy, military 
conscription, unequal and oppressive taxation," forced la- 
bor, general insecurity of property, the discouragement 
of industry, and the plague.” 

IX. Authorities. — The list of works on the Holy Land 
is of prodigious extent. Of course every traveller sees 
some things which none of his predecessors saw, and 
therefore none should be neglected by the student anx- 
ious thoroughly to investigate the nature and customs 
of the Holy Land. A select list has already been pre- 
sented in the article Geography, to which the student 
is referred; and fuller catalogues may be seen in the 
works of Hitter, Robinson, Van de Velde, and Bonar. 
An almost exhaustive list, accompanied by critical no- 
tices, is given by Tobler ( Bibliographia Geographica 
Paliestiiue , in German, Leips. 1867), with a supplement 
on the earlier works — from A.D. 333 to 1000 (in Latin, 
Dresd. 1875), The most important of these and of later 
ones we note below. 

(1.) Josephus is invaluable, both for its own sake 
and as an accompaniment and elucidation of the Bible 
narrative. Josephus had a very intimate knowledge 
of the country. He possessed both the Hebrew Bible 
and the Septuagint, and knew them well; and there 
are many places in his works which show that he knew 
how to compare the various books together, and com- 
bine their scattered notices into one narrative, in a man- 
ner more like the processes of modern criticism than of 
ancient record. He possessed also the works of several 
ancient historians, who survive only through the frag- 
ments he has preserved. It is evident that he had in 
addition other nameless sources of information, now lost 
to us, which often supplement the Scripture history in 


a very important manner. These and other things in 
the writings of Josephus have yet to be investigated. 
Two tracts by Tuch (Qucestiones de F. Josephi libris, 
etc., Leips. 1859), on geographical points, are worth at- 
tention. 

(2.) The Onomasticon (usually so called) of Euse- 
bius and Jerome, a tract of Eusebius (f 340), “con- 
cerning the names of places in the sacred Scriptures;” 
translated, freely and with many additions, by Jerome 
(f 420), and included in his works as Liber de Situ et 
Xominibus Locorum IJtbraicorum . The original ar- 
rangement is according to the books of Scripture, but 
it was thrown into one general alphabetical order by 
Bonfrere (1631, etc.), and finally edited by J. Clericus 
(Amst. 1707, etc.). This tract contains notices (often 
very valuable, often absolutely absurd) of the situation 
of many ancient places of Palestine, so far as they were 
known to the two men who in their day were probably 
best acquainted with the subject. In connection with 
it, see Jerome’s Ep. ad Eustochium de Virginitate — an 
itinerary through a large part of the Holy Land. Oth- 
ers of Jerome’s Epistles, and his Commentaries, are full 
of information about the country. 

(3.) The most important of the early travellers — 
from Arculf (A.D. 700) to Manndrell (1697) — are 
contained in Early Travels in Palestine, a volume pub- 
lished by Bohn. The shape is convenient, but the 
translation is not always to be implicitly relied on. 

(4.) Bel an cl, Palcestina ex Monument is Vetenbus II- 
lu strata (1714). This is still the best work on the an- 
cient geography of Palestine. It is in three books: 1, 
the country; 2, the distances; 3, the places; with maps 
(excellent for their date), prints of coins, and inscrip- 
tions. Belaud exhausts all the information obtainable 
on his subject down to his own date (he often quotes 
Maundrell, published in 1703). Ills learning is im- 
mense; lie is extremely accurate, always ingenious, and 
not wanting in humor. But honesty and strong sound 
sense are his characteristics. He has combined and 
classified his materials with great ability. 

(5.) Benjamin of Tudela, Travels (in Europe. 
Asia, and Africa) from 1160-73. The best edition is 
that of A. Asher (1840-1), 2 vols. The part relating to 
Palestine is contained in p. 61-87. The editor’s notes 
contain some curious information ; blit their most valu- 
able part (ii, 397-445) is a translation of extracts from 
the work of Esthori ben-Mose hap-Parchi on Palestine 
(A.D. 1314-22). The original work, Kaphtor va-Pherach , 
“knop ami flower,” has been reprinted, in Hebrew, by 
Edelmann (Berlin, 1852). Other Itineraries of Jews 
have been translated and published by Carmoly (Brux. 
1847), but they are of less value than the two already 
named. 

(6.) Ab ul fed a. — The chief Moslem accounts of the 
Holy Land are those of Edrisi (cir. 1150) and Abulfeda 
(cir. 1300), and translated under the titles of Tabula 
Syrice and Descr. Arabic. Extracts from these and 
from the great work of Yakut are given by Schultens 
in an Index Geographicus appended to his edition of 
Bobaeddm’s Life of Saladin (1755, fob). Yakut has 
yet to be explored, and no doubt he contains a mass of 
valuable information. 

(7.) Q n a r esm i n s, Terrce Saridce Elucidatio, etc. 
(Ant. 1639, 2 vols. fob), the work of a Latin monk who 
lived in the Holy Land for more than twelve years, and 
rose to be principal and commissary apostolic of the 
country. It is divided into eight books: the first three, 
general dissertations; the remainder, “peregrinations” 
through the Holy Land, with historical accounts and 
identifications (often incorrect), and elaborate accounts 
of the Latin traditions attached to each spot, and of 
the ecclesiastical establishments, military orders, etc., 
of the time. It has a copious index. Similar informa- 
tion is given by the abbe’ Mislin (Les Sahits Lieux , 
Paris, 1858, 3 vols. 8vo), but with less elaboration than 
Quaresmius, and in too hostile a vein towards Lamar- 
tine and other travellers. 
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(8.) The great burst of modern travel in the Holy 
Land began with Seetzen, who resided in Palestine 
from 1805 to 1807, during which time he travelled on 
both the east and the west of Jordan. He was the first 
to visit the Hauran, the Ghor, and the mountains of 
Ajlun: he travelled completely round the Dead Sea, 
besides exploring the east side a second time. As an 
experienced man of science, Seetzen was commissioned 
to collect antiquities and natural objects for the Ori- 
ental Museum at Gotha; and his diaries contain in- 
scriptions, notices of flora and fauna, etc. They have 
been published in three volumes, with a fourth volume 
of notes (but without an index), by Kruse (Berlin, 
1854-59). The Palestine journeys are contained in vols. 

1 and ii. II is letters, founded on these diaries, and giv- 
ing their results, are in Zach’s Monatl. Corresp. vols. 
xvii, xviii. xxvi, xxvii. 

(9.) Bnrckhardt, Travels in Syria and the Iloly 
Land (18*22, 4to). With the exception of an excursion 
of twelve days to Safed and Nazareth, Burckhardt’s 
journeys south of Damascus were confined to the east 
of the Jordan. These regions he explored and de- 
scribed more completely than Seetzen, or any traveller 
till Wetstein (1SG1), and even their researches do not ex- 
tend over so wide an area. Bnrckhardt made two tours 
in the Hauran, in one of which he penetrated — first of 
Europeans — into the mysterious Lejah. The southern 
portions of the transjordanic country he traversed in 
his journey from Damascus to Petra and Sinai. The 
fulness of t he notes which he contrived to keep under 
the very difficult circumstances in which he travelled is 
astonishing. They contain a multitude of inscriptions, 
long catalogues of names, plans of sites, etc. The 
strength of his memory is shown not only by these 
notes, but by his constant references to books, from 
which he was completely cut off. His diaries are in- 
terspersed with lengthened accounts of the various dis- 
tricts, and the manners and customs, commerce, etc., of 
their inhabitants. Burckhardt’s accuracy is universally 
praised ; no doubt justly. But it should be remembered 
that on the east of Jordan no means of testing him as 
yet exist; while in other places his descriptions have 
been found imperfect or at variance with facts. The 
volume contains an excellent preface by Col. Leake, but 
is very defective from the want of an index. This is 
partially supplied in the German translation (Weimar, 
1823-4, 2 vols. 8vo), which has the advantage of hav- 
ing been edited and annotated by Gesenius. 

(10.) Irby and Mangles, Travels in Egypt and 
Nubia , Syria and the Holy Land (in 1817-18). This is 
hardly worth special notice except for the portions which 
relate their route on the east of Jordan, especially about 
Kerak and the country of Moab and Ammon, which are 
very well told, and with an air of simple faithfulness. 
These portions are contained in ch. vi and viii. The 
■work is published in the Home and Col. Library , 1847. 

(11.) Bob in son, (a) Biblical Researches in Pales- 
tine, etc., in 1838: 1st ed. 1841, 3 vols. 8vo; 2d ed. 1856, 

2 vols. 8vo. (5) Later Bib. Jles. in 1852, 185G, 8vo. Dr. 
Bobinson’s is the most important work on the IIolv 
Land since Beland's. II is knowledge of the subject and 
its literature was very great, his common-sense excellent, 
his qualifications as an investigator and a describer re- 
markable. He had the rare advantage of being accom- 
panied on both occasions by Dr. Eli Smith, long resi- 
dent in Syria, and perfectly versed in both classical and 
vernacular Arabic. Thus he was enabled to identify a 
host of ancient sites, which are mostly discussed at great 
length, and with full references to the authorities. The 
drawbacks to his work are a want of knowledge of ar- 
chitectural art and a certain dogmatism, which occa- 
sionally passes into contempt for those who differ with 
him. He too uniformly disregards tradition, an ex- 
treme nearly as bad as its opposite in a country like the 
East. The first edition has a most valuable appendix, 
containing lists of the Arabic names of modern places 
in the country, which in the second edition are omitted. 


Both series arc furnished with indexes, but those of ge- 
ography and antiquities might be extended with ad- 
vantage. Dr. Bobinson’s latest contribution to Biblical 
geography appeared after his death, Phys. Geog . of the 
Holy Land (Bost. 1865). 

(12.) Bitter, Paldstina und Syrien , embracing part 
of his great Erdkumle , 1848-55. These six volumes 
relate to the peninsula of Sinai, the Holy Land, and 
Syria, and form together Band viii. They may be con- 
veniently designated by the following names, which the 
writer has adopted in his other articles: 1, Sinai; 2, 
Jordan; 3, Syria (Index); 4, Palestine; 5, Lebanon; 
G, Damascus (Index). Bitter has to some extent fol- 
lowed the plan of Beland. He has collected with won- 
derful labor and patience nearly everything that has 
been written upon Palestine — in book, article, or mis- 
sionary letter — down to his own time. The work is 
often confused, and the statements contradictory; and 
the learned writer, not having himself visited the coun- 
try, cannot always separate fact from fancy in those he 
quotes. This portion of Bitter’s 'Work has been trans- 
lated, with some condensation and addition, by W. L. 
Gage (N. Y. 18GG, 4 vols. 8vo). 

(13.) Wilson, The Lands of the Bible Visited , etc. 
(1847, 2 vols. 8vo). Dr. Wilson traversed the Iloly 
Land twice, but without going out of the usual routes. 
He paid much attention to the topography, and keeps a 
constant eye on his predecessor, Dr. Bobinson. His book 
cannot be neglected with safety by any student of the 
country; but it is chiefly valuable for its careful and 
detailed accounts of the religious bodies of the East, es- 
pecially the Jews and Samaritans. II is Indian labors 
having accustomed him to Arabic, he was able to con- 
verse freely with all the people lie met, and his inqui- 
ries were generally made in the direction just named. 
His notice of the Samaritans is unusually full and accu- 
rate, and illustrated by copies and translations of docu- 
ments, and information not elsewhere given. 

(14.) Sch warz, -1 Descriptive Geography, etc., of 
Palestine (Philad. 1850, 8vo). This is a translation of a 
work originally published in Hebrew (Sepher Tebuoth, 
Jerusalem, 5605, A.D. 1845) by rabbi Joseph Schwarz. 
Taking as his basis the catalogues of Joshua, Chronicles, 
etc., and the numerous topographical notices of the Bab- 
binical books, he proceeds systematically through the 
country, suggesting identifications, and often giving 
curious and valuable information. The American trans- 
lation is almost useless for want of an index. This is 
in a measure supplied in the German version, Das hei- 
lige Land, etc. (Frankfurt a. M. 1852). 

(15.) De Saulcy, Voyage autour de la Mer Morte, 
etc. (1853, 2 vols. 8vo, with Atlas of Maps and Plates, 
and Lists of Plants and Insects), interesting rather from 
the unusual route taken by the author, the boldness of 
his theories, and the atlas of admirably engraved maps 
and plates which accompanies the text, than for its own 
merits. Like many French works, it has no index. 
Translated: Narrative of a Journey, etc. (1854, 2 vols. 
8vo). See The Dead Sea, by the Bev. A. A. Isaacs 
(1857). Also a valuable letter by “A Pilgrim,” in the 
Athemeum, Sept. 9, 1854. Of a more critical character 
are his Voyage en Terre Saint e (Paris, I8G5), and Ber- 
niers Jours de Jerusalem (ibid. 18GG), 

(16.) Lynch, Official Report of the United States 
Expedition to Explore the Dead Sea and the Jordan 
(Baltimore, 1852, 4to), contains the daily record of the 
expedition, and separate reports on the ornithology, bot- 
any, and geology. An unofficial Narrative had been 
published at Philadelphia in 1844; 2d ed. 1853. This 
contains the fullest account yet published of the River 
Jordan and its valley, and of the Dead Sea. 

(17.) Stanley, Sinai and Palestine in Connection 
with their History (Loud. 1853; reprinted N. Y.). This 
is deservedly one of the most popular works on Pales- 
tine. Its author is an accomplished scholar and a 
graceful writer. But his great object seems to have 
been not so much to make fresh discoveries, as to apply 
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those already made, especially the surface of the coun- 
try and the peculiarities of the scenery, to the elucida- 
tion of history. He has more imagination than Robin- 
son, but his pictures, though clear and beautiful, are fre- 
quently overdrawn. lie labors too much after minute 
details; and in his attempts to make each picture per- 
fect he is sometimes obliged to peril, and even to sacri- 
fice, strict truthfulness. His peculiar views on prophecy 
also occasionally manifest themselves, and do not accord 
well with his own observations. The chief value of the 
book consists in the skill and vividness with which 
many of the leading events of Bible history are grouped 
upon their old scenes. The work contaius an appendix 
on the topographical terms of the Bible, of importance 
to students of the English version of the Scriptures. 
See also a paper on “ Sacred Geography” by Prof. Stan- 
ley in the Quarterly Review, No. clxxxviii. 

(18.) To bl er , Bethlehem (1840), Topographic von Je- 
rusalem u . seinen Umgehungen (1854). These works arc 
models of patient industry and research. They contain 
everything that has been said by everybody on the sub- 
ject, and are truly valuable storehouses for those who 
arc unable to refer to the originals. His Dritte TFon- 
derung (1859) describes a district but little known, viz. 
part of Philistia and the country between Hebron and 
Kamleh, and thus possesses, in addition to the merits 
above named, that of novelty. It contains a sketch- 
map of the latter district, which corrects former maps 
in some important points. His fourth journey is de- 
scribed in his Nazareth n, Paldstina (1800). 

(19.) Van de Velde, Syria and Palestine (1854, 
2 vols. 8vo), contains the narrative of the author’s jour- 
neys while engaged in preparing his large J lap of the 
Holy Land (1858). Van dc Velde’s Memoir (1858, Svo) 
gives elevations, latitudes, longitudes, routes, and much 
very excellent information. II is Pays d' Israel contains 
100 colored lithographs from original sketches, accu- 
rately and admirably executed, and many of the views 
are unique. 

Of more recent works the following may be noticed : 
Porter, Five Years in Damascus , the llauran , etc. (Bond. 
1855, 2 vols. 8vo) ; Handbook for Syria and Palestine 
(last cd. Bond. 1875); Bonar, The Land of Promise 
(Bond. 1858); Thomson, The Land and the Book (N. Y. 
1859, 2 vols. 8vo), the fruit of twenty-five years’ resi- 
dence in the Holy Band, by a shrewd and intelligent 
observer; Wetstein, Reisebericht iiber I/aurdn und die 
beiden Trachonen (Berlin, 1860, with wood-cuts, a plate 
of inscriptions, and a map of the district bv Kiepert), 
the first attempt at a real exploration of those extraor- 
dinary regions east of the Jordan, which were partially 
visited by Burckhardt, and recently by Cyril Graham 
(. Cambridge Essays , 1858; Trans. R. S. Lit. 1860, etc.); 
Drew, Scriptui'e Lands in Connection with their History 
(Bond. I860); Tristram, Land of Israel (Bond. 1865); 
Manning, Those Holy Fields (Bond. 1874) ; Ividgaway, 
The Lord's Land (N. V. 1876). 

Two works by ladies claim especial notice. [1.] 
Egyptian Sepulchres and Syrian Shrines , by Miss E. A. 
Beaufort (1861, 2 vols. 8vo). The second volume con- 
tains the record of six months’ travel and residence in the 
llol v Band, and is full of keen and delicate observation, 
caught with the eye of an artist, and characteristically 
recorded. [2.J Domestic Life in Palestine , by Miss 
Rogers (Bond. 1862), is what its name purports, an 
account of a visit of several years to the Holy Band, 
during which, owing to her brothers position, the au- 
thor had opportunities of seeing at leisure the interiors 
of many unsophisticated Arab and Jewish households, 
in places out of the ordinary track, such as few English- 
women ever before enjoyed, and certainly none have re- 
corded. These she has described with great skill and 
fidelity, and with an abstinence from descriptions of 
matters out of her proper path or at second-hand which 
is truly admirable. 

It still remains, however, for some one to do for Syria 
what Mr. Bane has so faithfully accomplished for Egypt, 


the more to be desired because the time is fast passing, 
and Syria is becoming every day more leavened by the 
West. 

Views. — Two extensive collections of Views of the 
Holy Band exist — those of Bartlett and of Roberts. 
Pictorially beautiful as these plates are, they are not 
so useful to the student as the very accurate views of 
William Tipping, Esq., published in Traill’s Josephus. 
There are some instructive views taken from photo- 
graphs in the last edition of Keith’s Land of Israel. 
Photographs have been published by Frith (Bondon), 
Robertson (Cairo), Bonfils, (Beirut), Bergbeim (Jerusa- 
lem), Martin (Bond.), the English and American Explo- 
ration societies, the editor of this Cyclopcedia , and others. 

Maps. — Mr. Vail de Velde’s map has superseded all 
its predecessors; but much still remains to be done in 
districts out of the track usually pursued by travellers. 
On the east of Jordan, Kiepert’s map (in Wetsteiu’s 
llauran ) is as yet the only trustworthy document, the 
substance of which is embraced in his new Wandkarte 
(Bcrl. 1875). Osborn and Coleman’s large wall -map 
of Palestine (last ed. Phila. 1876) is good for bold relief, 
but lacking in details. The surveys of the British and 
American engineers are yet incomplete, and the results 
will not be published, in all probability, for some time 
to come. Of A tlases, Menke’s Bibel-A tlas (Gotha, 1868) 
is the best for ancient details; Clark’s Bible Atlas (Bond. 
1868) for popular use, and Smith and Grove’s two sheets 
in Murray’s Class, and Bibl. Atlas for modern particu- 
lars. A carefully drawn aud distinctively colored se- 
ries of maps, designed either for general or minute use, 
and embracing in great detail Bower Egypt, the Sina- 
itic Peninsula, and Palestine, with the latest and most 
authentic researches on both the ancient and the modem 
topography, by the editor of this Cyclopcedia and Mr. C. 
D. Ward, C. E., who accompanied him on Ids late tour, 
is embodied in this and the following volumes. 

PABESTINE, Mission in. The honor of having 
sent the first missionaries to Palestine belongs to Amer- 
ica. On Oct. 31, 1819, the “Instructions from the 
Prudential Committee of the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions” were delivered in the 
Old South Church, Boston, to the Rev. Bevi Parsons 
and the Rev. Pliny Fisk (q. v.), missionaries designated 
for Palestine. On Feb. 17, 1821, Mr. Parsons arrived at 
Jerusalem, while Mr. Fisk stayed at Smyrna. In the 
following year Mr. Fisk lost his companion, who on Feb. 
10, 1822, left his earthly abode for the heavenly Jerusa- 
lem. The vacancy was soon filled in the person of the 
Rev. Jonas King, who, in company with Mr. Fisk and 
the famous missionary Joseph Wolff (q. v.), entered Je- 
rusalem in the year 1823. Meanwhile another under- 
taking was started. The encouraging news sent to 
England by the Rev. Joseph Wolff induced the noble 
man Lewis Wave to undertake a journey to the East 
with the view of forming a mission there. In this 
undertaking he was accompanied by the Rev. W. B. 
Lewis. Mr. Waye rented a convent at An turn, intend- 
ing to make it a place where missionaries might pre- 
pare themselves, but ill-health forced him to return 
home. In 1824 Dr. Dalton, a medical man, was sent 
out to aid Mr. Lewis in forming a settlement in Jerusa- 
lem, but the latter returned home that same autumn. 
Upon this Dr. Dalton made an arrangement with the 
two American missionaries, King and Pliny Fisk, to 
rent one of the small convents for their establishment. 
Pliny Fisk, however, died in November, 1825, before the 
arrangement was completed, and Dr. Dalton was again 
left alone. It was to aid him that the Rev. Mr. Nicolav- 
son (f 1856) was sent to Palestine in December, 1825. 
But very soon after his arrival Dr. Dalton died, in Jan- 
uary, 1826, of an illness caught on a tour to Bethlehem. 
Mr. Nicolayson returned to Beiritt, and studied the lan- 
guage more thoroughly during that winter. In the 
summer of the same year (1826) a rebellion broke out, 
and Mr. Nicolayson retired to Safcd, and lived there 
till June, 1827, having much intercourse with the Jews. 
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The troubles that ensued in the following years made it 
necessary for Mr. Nicolayson to leave the country until 
the year 1832, when he returned and went to Beirftt 
with his family, at the time when the pasha had nearly 
taken Acre. The country was now quite open. In 
company with Mr. Caiman, a converted Jew, Mr. Nico- 
layson undertook some journeys through the country, 
and on returning to Beirut they found that two Ameri- 
can missionaries, Dr. Dodge and the Rev. W. 31. Thom- 
son, had arrived on their way to Jerusalem to labor 
among the native Christians. They also resolved to 
attempt the renting of a house in the Holy City. Ac- 
cordingly, in the autumn of 1833, Mr. Nicolayson and 
family removed to Jerusalem, to a house on Mount 
Zion. In the spring of 1834 Mr. Thomson arrived, and 
about the same time the rebellion broke out. Mrs. 
Thomson died of brain fever, July 22, 1834, produced 
by the alarm and other circumstances. 31 rs. Nicolay- 
son was ill for some weeks, and soon after 3Ir. Nicolay- 
son fell ill, so that they had to leave for Beirut. In the 
spring of 1835 Dr. Dodge and 31r. Whiting, from the 
American 3Iission, arrived, but Dr. Dodge died in the 
same year he went out, June 28, 1835. Other mission- 
aries were sent by the American Board, but that partic- 
ular field was soon abandoned by them. For an account 
of the American mission schools at Beirut and its vicin- 
ity, the Presbyterian missions at Damascus, the German 
colony at Jaffa, the Edinburgh dispensary at Nazareth, 
etc., see Syria, Missions in. 

In 1835 the subject of a Hebrew church on Mount 
Zion was agitated in England, and in 183(5 3Ir. Nicolay- 
son was called to England to consult regarding it. He 
returned in July, 1837, and labored alone in Jerusalem 
for a year. In the following year the purchase of mis- 
sion premises was effected, and, to aid 3Ir. Nicolayson, 
Dr. Gerstmann, a medical missionary, was sent out. In 
the same year the plague visited Jerusalem, and this cir- 
cumstance was the first germ of that most useful institu- 
tion, the hospital at Jerusalem. The missionary work 
was meanwhile carried on with good results. In Decem- 
ber, 1839, the digging of the foundations for the church 
was commenced, and on Feb. 10, 1840, the foundation of 
the new buildings was laid. In the same year the fa- 
mous, or infamous, Damascus persecution was inaugu- 
rated, and 3Ir. Pieritz, a converted Jew, went to Damas- 
cus, sent by 3Ir. Nicolayson to intercede in behalf of the 
persecuted Israelites (see his Statement respecting the Per- 
secution of the Jews at Damascus , Loud. 1840). Pass- 
ing over the troublesome political incidents of the year 
1840, we come to the year 1841, which was signalized 
by an event in many respects the most remarkable in 
the annals of Jewish 3Iissions. We allude to the estab- 
lishment of the Jerusalem bishopric, an account of 
which is given in this Cyclopaedia, s. v. Jerusalem, 
the new See of St. James in. On Jan. 21, 1841, the 
newly elected bishop arrived at Jerusalem, accompanied 
by the Rev. G. Williams, his chaplain, the Rev. F. C. 
Ewald, a convert from Judaism (f 1874), and Dr. 3Iac- 
gowan, a medical missionary. In the following year a 
college, or house for the reception of converts, was 
opened in the month of 3Iay (which, however, was 
closed in 1844), and on Dec. 12, 1844, a hospital was 
opened. In November, 1845, the mission was severely 
tried by the sudden removal from the scene of his 
earthly career of bishop Alexander. The sad event 
occurred in the wilderness between Canaan and Egypt, 
on the morning of Sunday, Nov. 23. Bishop Alexan- 
der was succeeded by the present bishop Gobat, for- 
merly vice-president of the 3Ialta Protestant College, 
who still occupies the see of St. James, and who arrived 
at Jerusalem Dec. 23, 1846. In 1847 the Palestine mis- 
sion was enabled to record a public act of considerable 
consequence to the Church and mission at Jerusalem. 
The British ambassador at Constantinople, lord Cowley, 
had succeeded in obtaining a firman recognising the 
Protestant subjects of the Porte as a separate Church 
and community. In the year 1848, Dec. 21, the House 


of Industry was opened, which, up to the present day, is 
found an excellent adjunct to the mission. The sev- 
enth anniversary of the entry of the first Protestant 
bishop into the Holy City was selected for the conse- 
cration of the first Protestant church ever built there — 
the first church, after many centuries, dedicated to the 
pure and scriptural service of almighty God. The ser- 
mon preached on this occasion by the bishop was on 
the text, <c 3Iine house shall be called a house of 
prayer for all people.” This took place Jan. 21, 1849. 
In the year 1851 it was thought necessary to examine 
afresh into the wants and condition of the mission. 
It was resolved to invite 3rr. Nicolayson to visit Eng- 
land for personal conference, the Rev. J. C. Reichardt 
having kindly undertaken temporarily to supply his 
place. The latter accordingly left England in the 
month of October, intrusted with a special mission, 
partly, as has been said, to act for 3Ir. Nicolayson, and 
partly to co-operate with the local committee on the 
spot, which it had been deemed expedient to form in 
the year 1849, “in order to place the mission on a more 
effective and satisfactory footing, with such assistance 
as might be found available.” Such plans were greatly 
facilitated when the committee was afterwards provi- 
dentially enabled to accomplish what it had often de- 
sired, viz. to associate with the work on 3Iount Zion an 
English clergyman of some experience and standing 
at home. This was brought about when the Rev. H. 
C. Crawford offered his services to the society for mis- 
sionary labor in Syria. He arrived in the Holy City 
on Feb. 21, 1852. The cause of Christ’s Gospel in Pal- 
estine was not only strengthened from this, but from 
other sources also. The Church 31issionary Society 
deemed it expedient to send a laborer to Palestine, and 
the late king of Prussia also appointed a minister whose 
cure was to comprise the German members of the Prot- 
estant community. For this latter office the Rev. F. P. 
Valentiner was selected, who at once expressed his ear- 
nest desire to co-operate with those who had preceded 
him in the work for the salvation of souls, and who has 
since proved of the utmost value to the cause. An- 
other valuable addition was in the same year made to 
the medical department by the establishment of the 
Deaconesses’ Institution. During a period of sickness 
the want of proper nurses had been severely felt. In 
order to remedy this evil, bishop Gobat wrote to the 
Rev. Theodor Fliedner, asking him to send two of the 
pious deaconesses of Kaiserswcrth. In April, 1851, 3Ir. 
Fliedner himself brought four deaconesses. In the year 
1854 a movement of a general character was set on foot 
in order to counteract the growing influence of the mis- 
sion. 3Ir. Cohen was deputed by baron Rothschild and 
other Jews of influence to visit the Israelites in the 
East, especially in Jerusalem, with a view to the im- 
provement of their circumstances. But what was in- 
tended to be a blow to the mission only proved a means 
of making it better known. In the year 1856 it pleased 
God to call to his rest the Rev. 3Ir. Nicolayson, and the 
Rev. II. C. Crawford was placed at the head of the mis- 
sion. On Feb. 5, 1860, Dr. 3Iaegowan was called to his 
rest, and a few months previously, Nov. 22, 1859. 3Iiss 
Cooper, who at her own cost had established the Insti- 
tution for Jewesses, was also called away. Ill-health 
soon after compelled 3Ir. Crawford to leave Jerusalem 
permanently, and his place was occupied by the Rev. J. 
Barela}'. 

Looking at the present status of the mission at 
Jerusalem, we may record the following from the 
latest report. Besides the bishop, there are employed 
twenty-one persons : viz. three ordained missionaries, 
two unordained missionaries and superior lay agents, 
eight colporteurs, Scripture readers, depositaries, and 
assistants, and eight school masters and mistresses, all 
employed by the London Jews’ Society, partly engaged 
in direct missionary work, the Hospital, House of In- 
dustry, Jewess’s Institution, and Boys’ School. It is 
also a fact worthy to be noticed that until the arrival 
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of bishop Gobat there was not one school. Now there 
are more than thirteen schools, with more than 500 
children, under his care. All denominations are repre- 
sented there — Mohammedans, Greeks, Latins, Armeni- 
ans, Druses, Abyssinians, etc. We may also notice the 
Orphan Asylum of the bishop before the Jaffa gate, un- 
der the care of two Germans, Palmer and Baldensper- 
ger. At Nablus, the ancient Sichem, the missionary 
Kallscheer works in the service of the bishop; Gruhler 
at Jaffa, and others in other places. To defray the ex- 
penses of all these institutions, the Bishop Gobat' s 
Fund for Missions in Abyssinia, Egypt, Syria , and Chal- 
dwa , has been formed. The Common Church Mission- 
ary Society has also a station in Jerusalem, Nazareth, 
etc. In the latter place there exists a small Arabic 
congregation, where Dr. Zeller, son-in-law of the bishop, 
is building an evangelical church, which promises to be 
one of the handsomest evangelical churches in the coun- 
try- The centre of all missionary operation is and will 
be Jerusalem, and from this centre, under the indefati- 
gable bishop, a net of stations, schools, and institutions 
is laid out throughout Palestine, which promises great 
things for the future. Comp, the Annual Reports and 
Monthly Proceedings of the London Society for Promot- 
ing Christianity among the Jews ; Narrative of a Mis- 
sion of Inquiry to the Jews from the Church of Scotland 
(Edinb. 1850); Anderson, Oriental Churches (Poston, 
1873), vol. i; Dalton, Reisebilder aus dem Orient (St. 
Petersburg, 187 1) ; Kalkar, Israel und die Kirche (Ham- 
burg, 18(59), p. hi 4 sq. ; Stcger, Die evangelische Mission 
miter IJeiden und Jaden (Halle, 1857). (15. P.) 

Palestrina, Giovanni Pierluigi i>a, one of the 
most distinguished musical composers of the world, 
flourished in Italy in the 16th century. He derived 
his surname from the town of Palestrina, in the Homan 
states, where he was born in 1524 of very humble par- 
entage. At the age of sixteen he went to Rome, and 
studied music under Claude Goudimel, afterwards one 
of the victims of the St. Bartholomew massacre. In 
1 55 1 Palestrina was made maestro di capella of the Julian 
Chapel, and in 1554 he published a collection of masses, 
so highly approved by pope Julius III, to whom they 
were dedicated, that he appointed their author one of 
the singers of the pontifical chapel. On the accession 
to the pontificate of Paul IV, in whose eves celibacy 
was a necessary qualification for the duties of the higher 
appointments in the pontifical chapel, Palestrina was 
dismissed. For some time he felt severely his strait- 
ened circumstances, and not even the appointment as 
choir-master of St. Maria Maggiore brought much relief 
to him. In 1571, however, his services to musical art 
were rewarded by his restoration to the office at St. Pe- 
ter’s. Up to the year 1560 Palestrina composed many 
works for the Church, among which Baini especially 
mentions those improvised, * k so remarkable for depth of 
science and perfect adaptation of music to the sense of 
the word.” In 1563, the Council of Trent having un- 
dertaken to reform the music of the Church, and con- 
demned the profane words and music introduced into 
masses, some compositions by Palestrina were pointed 
to as models, and their author was intrusted with the 
task of remodelling this part of religious worship. lie 
composed three masses on the reformed plan; one of 
them, known as the Mass of Pope Marcellus (to whose 
memory it is dedicated), may be considered to have 
saved music to the Church by establishing a tvpe 
infinitely beyond anything that had preceded it, and, 
amid all the improvements which music has since un- 
dergone, continues to be prized and admired. The num- 
ber and quality of his productions during the remaining 
years of his life, are equally remarkable. His published 
works consist of thirteen books of Masses, six books of 
Motets, one book of Lamentations, one book of ll vmns, 
one book of Offertories, one book of Magnificats, one 
book of Litanies, one book of Spiritual Madrigals, and 
three books of Madrigals. Equally estimable in private 
life, and talented as a musician, Palestrina struggled 


through a life of poverty during eight pontificates; his 
appointments for the most of his days of activity were 
meagre, and his publications unremunerative. lie died 
in 1594. Palestrina’s music is learned and grave; and 
that written for the Church, when heard in the kind of 
place for which it is adapted, and attended by pomp 
and pageantry, is very impressive, and acts with irre- 
sistible force on sensitive minds. Put in the concert- 
room or chamber bis compositions, whether sacred or 
secular, have, with few exceptions, no charms for hear- 
ers who have not cultivated a taste for simple, solid, 
airless harmony, or for the intricacies of fugal points 
well woven with a skill that owes more to study than 
genius. Though Palestrina’s compositions are not above 
criticism, it must be conceded that he ranks head and 
shoulders above all his predecessors and contempora- 
ries, and must be considered the first musician who 
reconciled musical science with musical art; in short, 
his works form a most important epoch in the history 
of music, llis memoir has been written by the abbe 
Baini (1828) and by Winterfeld (1832), (J, II. W.) 

Palet. See Betii-Palkt. 

Paletz, Stephen, a noted Bohemian divine, flour- 
ished during the ante-Keformation movement of the 
15th century. He was at first a friend of Huss, but 
finally turned, and became his most violent accuser 
and persecutor. Of the early personal history of 
Paletz we have nothing at command. We first en- 
counter him as the friend and bosom companion of 
the great Bohemian Reformer. We are told that they 
shared bed and table together. Paletz sided not only 
with Huss, but most enthusiastically lie commended, 
too, the writings and opinions of Wickliffe, and fre- 
quently spoke in their defence. Thus on a public 
debate before the university at Prague, when he had 
finished one of his speeches for the good cause by ex- 
hibiting and explaining the views of Wickliffe, he 
threw the book from which he had quoted into the 
midst of his audience, exclaiming, “Let who will im- 
pugn a single word, 1 will defend it.” About 1409 
several of lluss’s most faithful adherents, then called 
“ Wickliffites,” were imprisoned by king Wenzel. 
Among these persecuted ones was Paletz; and when 
at last released after an eighteen months’ incarcera- 
tion, he came out much quieted and greatly in fear 
of the papists. Huss had remained all this time un- 
moved, and proved his fitness for leadership; Paletz 
had been thoroughly frightened, and with equal force 
proved his incapacity. True, he still remained an ad- 
herent of the ante-Relbrmcr; and when the papal bull 
came out for the crusade (Sept. 9, 1411), Paletz admit- 
ted that there were “palpable errors” in it (Mon. JIussi, 
i, 265); but early in 1412, when the university held a 
conference to consider in how far it was wise to sus- 
tain Huss against pope and king, Paletz withdrew from 
Huss and endorsed the papists again (ibid, i, 175), in 
so taine and cowardly a manner that Huss said of 
Paletz, “he walked and turned backwards like a 
crab.” The truth is, Paletz was governed by world- 
ly prudence. lie saw that the Reformer’s cause was a 
desperate one. Few in numbers, Huss and bis adher- 
ents had to encounter the royal and papal power, and 
there was not much likelihood of success. A timely 
retreat would cover all past offences and soon restore 
him to papal favor. He found, however, that he had 
counted without his host. The papists demanded that 
he should not oidv reject Huss, but oppose him; and, 
rather than lose his game, Paletz went into the con- 
flict, and became a most violent accuser and persecutor. 
Huss had made his special point the supreme and sole 
authority of the Scriptures, Paletz replied by a defence 
of the papal supremacy in the Church visible. But 
Huss was more than a match for his former friend, and 
he dealt his blows freely and harshly. At last Huss went 
before the Council of Constance with his case. Thith- 
er, too, Paletz followed Buss, the bitter zeal of the papal 
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defender having in the mean time been greatly aggra- 
vated by the unpleasant memories of frequent defeats 
under the heavy tire of the Reformer's sound logic. 
When the cardinals in council assembled for private 
session were hesitating how to dispose of Huss, Paletz 
secured admission, and urged and insisted that the 
heretic should not be set at liberty again, and they 
finally adopted Paletz’s policy. When word of this 
was taken to Huss, and he insisted upon a public hear- 
ing before the council, Paletz again made use of arti- 
fices and intrigues, and prevented a favorable reply to 
Huss’s request. Paletz knew the power of lluss’s elo- 
quence, and he, as well as the other papists who were 
allied with him in these intrigues, did not wish to have 
the experiment of it tried upon the council. He as 
well as his coadjutors failed, however, in securing his 
condemnation unheard. King Sigisinund saw the in- 
justice of such an act, and prevented the plot; but 
even in the audiences granted, Paletz always care- 
fully watched his opportunities to worst his rival in 
argument, llis course at this time was in many re- 
spects contemptible, yet it may be palliated on the 
ground that Paletz, probably, with all his animosity, 
merely sought the humiliation and not the life of 
Huss, and that it was a partisan spirit which at 
this time controlled Paletz. Certainly, when Huss 
had been condemned, and efforts were making to se- 
cure his abjuration of heresy, Paletz was among those 
who visited Huss in prison; and the gentle manner in 
which he treated his former friend evinces that he w T as 
not altogether void of feeling, and that, great as he w T as 
himself by native talent and untiring industry, he w r as 
in the presence of one greater, because he allied w ith 
all these distinctions the virtue of honor and truthful- 
ness. Paletz had been selected by Huss as his con- 
fessor in his dying hour, but the papal servant felt too 
keenly the sad ending of this persecution to have com- 
plied with IIuss’s request. When Jerome was perse- 
cuted, Paletz again accused, but with less acrimony 
and persistency. Paletz died about the middle of the 
15tli century ; of his writings none are now accessible. 
See Gillett, Life and Times of John Huss , vol. i and ii; 
Mon. // ussi , as referred to above; Jenkins, Life and 
Times of Cardinal Julian , p. 46; Ep. Huss. i, in bis 
Opp. vol. i; Palacky, Bohmische Geschichte , iii, J61 sq. 
(J. 11. W.) 

Paley, William, D.D., ail eminent English divine 
and philosopher, and one of the most noted characters of 
the 18th century, was horn at Peterborough in the year 
1743. He was descended from an old and respectable 
family in Craven, in the West Hiding of Yorkshire. Dur- 
ing his infancy his father removed to Giggleswick, in 
Yorkshire, near the family property, having been ap- 
pointed head-master of King Edw r ard’s School in that 
place. William was educated under the paternal roof, 
and speedily distinguished himself by great abilities, a 
studious disposition, and a ripeness and discrimination 
of intellect. In his seventeenth year he w r as entered a 
sizar of Christ’s College, Cambridge. But unhappily, 
seduced by the influence of a few r gay and dissolute com- 
panions, the first two years of his college life were en- 
tirely lost or misspent. The bad fruits of this vagabond 
life made him a sadder and a wiser man, and with his 
wisdom there came that fortitude which helped him 
to disentangle himself from this disgraceful connection, 
and he resolved on a course of devoted study. So rapid 
was his progress that in 1763 he took the bachelor’s de- 
gree with the highest honors. He then taught for three 
years in an academy at Greenwich. In 1765 lie ob- 
tained the first prize for a prose Latin dissertation — the 
subject being A Comparison bcticeen the Stoic and Epi- 
curean Philosophy with respect to the Influence of each 
on the Morals of a People , in which he characteristically 
argued in favor of the latter. Next year he was elected 
a fellow of his alma mater, Christ’s College, and soon 
after colleague to Dr. Law r in his public lectures on 
moral and political philosophy, as well as on the New 


Testament. This early occupation directed Paley’s 
mind to subjects which, when more maturely studied, 
he gave to the public in works that have obtained 
him extensive fame as an author. Both as a college 
lecturer and a preacher, he was greatly admired for his 
sound sense and discretion, especially for his extraordi- 
nary skill in simplifying the most abstruse and difficult 
subjects, and bringing them down to the level of the 
humblest capacity. He had entered the priesthood in 
1767, and in 1776, on his marriage, had of course been 
obliged to yield up his fellowship, llis early patron. 
Law, who had become bishop of Carlisle, and w ho was 
well aware of Paley’s merits, now promoted him in the 
Church by presenting him first to the vicarage of Dal- 
ston, Cumberland, then to Appleby, Westmoreland, till, in 
the course of years, he rose to be archdeacon of Carlisle 
(1782), and chancellor of the diocese (1785). He was a 
great friend to the abolition of the slave-trade; and in 
1789, when the first great discussion in the House of 
Commons w T as expected, he drew up a short but appro- 
priate and judicious treatise, entitled Comments ayainst 
the Unjust Pretensions of Slave-dealers and Holders to be 
indemnified by pecuniary A lloicanees at the public Ex- 
pense, in case the Slave-trade should be abolished , and sent 
it to the committee. The bishop of Durham, entertain- 
ing great respect for him, and recognising the valuable 
service which Paley had rendered to the abolition cause, 
presented him with the valuable rectory of Bishop Wear- 
mouth, worth twelve hundred pounds a year. llis last 
years, largely given to literary labors, were extremely 
trying because of his impaired physical condition, but 
be bore his bodily pain meekly, ever trusting in the kind 
dispositions of a loving heavenly Father. Paley’s piety 
with becoming progress became more fervent, elevated, 
and established as he advanced in life. lie lingered, 
notwithstanding the malignity of his disease, until May 
25, 1805, when he suddenly died. Dr. Paley was in- 
clined to corpulency, and his countenance was no index 
of the intellectual and moral attributes — the suavity, 
benevolence, strong good sense, and clear judgment 
that distinguished him. Among his friends no man 
was more highly or more justly esteemed than Dr. 
Paley; his literary attainments were exceeded only by 
his many amiable traits of frankness and good-humor. 
In matters of opinion he w T as liberal-minded and chari- 
table. lie was a friend to free inquiry and an able sup- 
porter of the principles of civil liberty, as we have seen 
above in bis position on the slave-trade. In his theology 
he was suspected of heterodoxy, having manifested a 
strong inclination to Arian sentiments. As a writer, he 
is distinguished not so much for originality as for that 
power of intellect hy w hich lie grasps a subject in all its 
bearings, and bandies it in a manner entirely his own; 
for the consummate skill with which he disposes and 
follow's out his argument, and for a style peculiarly 
suited to philosophical investigations — strong, exact, 
anil clear, and abounding in words and phrases which, 
though sometimes homely, express and illustrate his 
meaning most forcibly and most distinctly. Sir dames 
Mackintosh, wlio is not always ready to endorse Paley’s 
philosophical teachings, gives this enthusiastic com- 
mendation of Paley as an author: “This excellent writ- 
er, who, after Clarke and Butler, ought to be ranked 
among the brightest ornaments of the English Church 
in the 18th century, is in the history of philosophy 
naturally placed after 'fucker, to whom, with praise- 
worthy liberality, he owns his extensive obligations. 
. . . llis style is as near perfection in its kind as 
any in our language” (JPorA's [1854], i, 183). The 
greatest and most important of Paley’s works is The 
Principles of Moral and Political Philosophy (1785; 
with Dissertations and Notes by Alexander Bain, 1853; 
annotated by Richard Whately, 1859). The general 
outlines of it had been delivered as lectures to his pupils 
when he was a tutor in t he university. In the first part 
of the “Principles,” which treats of moral philosophy 
only (after giving some account of the law of honor, the 
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law of the land, and the Scriptures, as rules of action ; 
rejecting, after Locke, the notion of a moral sense, or an 
innate capacity of moral judgment; and defining what 
he means bv human happiness and virtue), Paley pro- 
ceeds to explain the principles and to lay down the foun- 
dation of his system. Ilis desire of introducing into the 
foundation of his system too much of the exactness of 
demonstrative science, has occasionally led him to define 
things which in their nature are indeterminate and 
cannot be brought within the limits of a precise and 
formal definition. Ilis account of the law of honor and 
of virtue is of this character. lie is also too fond of 
putting forward disjunctive propositions, and reasoning 
upon them as if they were exhaustive, as in the in- 
stance of the methods of administering justice. Hence 
his applications are sometimes fettered and his conclu- 
sions defective. The gist of his views on these topics is 
found in book ii, “ On Moral Obligation.” A man is said 
to be obliged when he is urged by a violent motive re- 
sulting from the command of another. In moral matters, 
the motive is the expectation of future reward or pun- 
ishment, and the command is from God. lienee private 
happiness is the motive, and the will of God the rule. 
But how is the will of God known? From two sources — 
the declarations of Scripture, and the light of nature; 
and the method of coming at the divine will concerning 
any action by the light of nature is to inquire into the 
tendency of the action to promote or diminish the gen- 
eral happiness. Here, then, Paley arrives at his prin- 
ciple that whatever is expedient is right. It is the 
utility of any moral rule alone which constitutes the 
obligation of it.” Its utility is to be determined by a 
consideration of general consequences; it must be expe- 
dient upon the whole, in the long run, in all its effects 
collateral and remote, as well as in those which are im- 
mediate and direct. Having settled his principle, he 
proceeds to apply it to the determination of moral duties. 
He makes a threefold division of duties: namely, those 
which a man owes to his neighbor, or relative duties; 
those which he owes to himself; and those which he 
owes to God. The first set are determinate or inde- 
terminate : determinate, such as promises, contracts, 
oaths. The obligation to keep a promise, according to 
the principle of expediency, arises from the circum- 
stance that “confidence in promises is essential to the 
intercourse of human life;” and the sense in which a 
promise is to be interpreted is that which the promiser 
knowingly and willingly conveys to the mind of the 
person to whom it is made. Contracts are mutual prom- 
ises, and therefore governed by the same principles; 
consequently, whatever is expected by one side, and 
known to be so expected by the other, is to be deemed 
a part or condition of the contract. Oaths are to be in- 
terpreted according to the “animus imponentis,” that is, 
in the sense which the imposer intends by them. In- 
determinate duties arc charity, gratitude, and the like. 
They are called indeterminate because no precise and 
furmal limits can be assigned to their exercise. Another 
class belonging to this first set of duties originate from 
the constitution of the sexes. The second set of duties 
are those which a man owes to himself. As there are 
few duties or crimes whose effects are confined to the 
individual, little is said about them. A man’s duty to 
himself consists in the care of his faculties and the pres- 
ervation of his person, and the guarding against those 
practices which tend to injure the one or the other. 
The third division of duties are those which are due to 
God. In one sense, every duty is a duty to God; but 
there are some of which God is the object as well as the 
author: these are worship and reverence. The second 
part, which is devoted to the elements of political 
knowledge, is pervaded, in determining the grounds of 
civil government, and the reasons of obedience to it, by 
the same principle as that which constitutes the foun- 
dation of his moral system — “Utility.” Public utility 
is the foundation of all government, lleucc, whatever 
irregularity or violations of equity, or fraud and violence 


may have been perpetrated in the acquisition of supreme 
power, when the state is once peaceably settled, and the 
good of its subjects promoted, obedience to it becomes a 
duty. On the other hand, whatever may have been the 
original legitimacy of the ruling authority, if it become 
corrupt, negligent of the public welfare, and cease to sat- 
isfy the expectations of the governed, it is right to put 
it down and establish another in its place. Writing 
under a government which holds to the union of Church 
and State, Paley of course prominently treated of relig- 
ious establishments, and here also he allows the doctrine 
of expediency to have a controlling influence in his views 
and conclusions. He teaches that, as no form of Church 
government is laid down in the New Testament, a re- 
ligious establishment is no part of Christianity; it is 
only the means of inculcating it. But the means must 
be judged of according to their efficiency; this is the 
only standard; consequently the authority of a Church 
establishment is founded in its utility. For the same 
reason tests and subscriptions ought to be made as sim- 
ple and easy as possible ; but when no present necessity 
requires unusual strictness, confessions of faith ought to 
be converted into articles of peace. In establishing a 
religion, where unanimity cannot be maintained, the 
will of the majority should be consulted, because less 
evil and inconvenience must attend this than any other 
plan. On the same principle persecution is condemned 
and toleration justified; because the former never pro- 
duced any real change of opinion, while the latter en- 
courages inquiry and advances the progress of truth. 
Objection has frequently been taken to the principles on 
which Paley rests his system (comp. Dug. Stewart, Ele- 
ments, vol. ii, and his Philos, of the Active and Moral 
Poivers; Kobert Hall, sermon on Infidelity; Fr. Way land, 
Elem.of Moral Philos.; and the defence by Wain wright, 
Palefs Theory of Morals, etc. [1830]), but the lucidity 
and appositeness of his illustrations are beyond all praise. 
If his treatise cannot be regarded as a profoundly philo- 
sophical work, it is at any rate one of the clearest and 
most sensible ever written, even by an Englishman; 
and at least it brushed olY into oblivion the shallow 
and muddy mysticism that had long enveloped the 
philosophy of politics. If it failed to sound the depths 
of “moral obligation,” there are excuses for this fail- 
ure. Says Dr. Blackie, “ Paley’s definition of virtue: 
the doing good to mankind in obedience to the will of 
God, fur the sake of everlasting happiness, characterizes 
the man, the book, the age, the country, and the profes- 
sion to which he belonged, admirably. It is a definition 
that, taken as a matter of fact, in all likelihood expressed 
the feelings of 999 out of every 1000 British Christians 
living in the generation immediately preceding the 
French Revolution” (Four Phases of Morals, p. 308). In 
1790 appeared Paley’s most original and valuable work, 
the Hone Paulina, or the Truth of the Scripture History 
of St. Paul evinced by a Comparison of the Epistles which 
bear his Xante xvith the A cts of the A postles, and with one 
another. The aim of this admirable work is to prove, 
by a great variety of “ undesigned coincidences,” the im- 
probability, if not impossibility, of the usual infidel hy- 
pothesis of his time, viz. that the New Testament is a 
“cunningly devised fable.” It was dedicated to his friend 
John Law, then bishop of Killala, in Ireland, to whose 
favor he had been indebted for most of his preferments. 
In 1794 was published Paley’s next important work, en- 
titled A View of the Evidences of Christianity (repub- 
lished seventeen times in twenty-seven years, and fre- 
quently edited and widely circulated, latest by Whately 
[N. Y. 1865, 12mo]). It is not equal in originality to 
its predecessor, but the use made of the labors of such 
eminent scholars as Lardner and bishop Douglas is gen- 
erally reckoned most dexterous and effective, as the ma- 
terials are wrought up with so much address and disposed 
with so much skill, and the argument is laid before the 
reader in so clear and convincing a form, that it must be 
pronounced one of the most valuable and important books 
of the kind. The argument, which is opened and illus- 
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trated with singular ability, is briefly this : A revelation 
can be made only by means of miraculous interference. 
To work a miracle is the sole prerogative of the Supreme 
Being. If therefore miracles have been wrought in con- 
lirmation of a religion, they are the visible testimony of 
God to the divine authority of that religion. Conse- 
quently, if the miracles alleged in behalf of Christianity 
were actually performed, the Christian religion must be 
the true one. Whether the miracles were actually per- 
formed or not depends upon the credibility 1 ' of those who 
professed to be witnesses of them, that is, the apostles 
and first disciples of Jesus Christ; and their credibility 
is demonstrated from this consideration — “that they 
passed their lives in labors, dangers, and sufferings vol- 
untarily undergone in attestation of the accounts which 
they delivered, and solely in consequence of their belief 
in those accounts; and that they also submitted, from 
the same motive, to new rules of conduct.” They could 
not have been deceived; they must have known whether 
Christ was an impostor or not; they must have known 
wdiether the miracles he did were real or pretended. 
Neither could they have been deceivers; they had no 
intelligible purpose to accomplish by deception ; they 
had everything to lose by it. On the other hand, by 
being still — by letting the subject rest — they might 
have escaped the sufferings they endured. It is per- 
fectly inconceivable, and entirely out of all the prin- 
ciples of human action, that men should set about prop- 
agating what they know to be a lie, and yet not only 
gain nothing by it, but expose themselves to the mani- 
fest consequences — enmity and hatred, danger and death. 
In 1802 Paley published perhaps the most widely popu- 
lar of all his works, Natural Theology , or Evidences of 
the Existence and Attributes of the Deity , which, how- 
ever, is based, and to a large extent borrowed from the 
Religious Philosopher , the work of a Dutch philosopher 
named Niemventvt, an English translation of which ap- 
peared in 1718-1719. The plagiarisms are most palpa- 
ble, but have been accounted for by Paley’s own method 
of composition. The Natural Theology was “made up” 
from his loose papers and notes written while he was a 
college tutor, and in the course of such a long time as 
elapsed since its first compilation, Paley had forgotten 
the sources from whence he derived them. It is also 
but fair to state that he has taken nothing which he 
has not greatly improved — “nihil tetigit, quod non 
ornavit.” Paley has made that clear, impressive, and 
convincing which in the original was confused, illogi- 
cal, ami tiresome. He has added, too, more than he 
has borrowed ; and, as in all the rest of his produc- 
tions, the matter is arranged and the argument fol- 
lowed out with consummate judgment. II is object is 
to establish the fact of benevolent design in the works 
of the visible creation, lienee the existence of a 
Supreme Designing Intelligence is inferred; and his 
personality, unity, and goodness demonstrated. It is not 
only one of the most convincing, but one of the most 
delightful books in the English language. “In the 
character of a defender of the faith,” says the Quarterly 
Review, “we would hold up Paley to almost unmingled 
admiration ; in any other character his praise must be 
more qualified. The department of theology with which 
alone Paley was thoroughly conversant was the Evi- 
dences. He had not the necessary qualifications for a 
complete investigation of the doctrines. But see him 
how we will, we always find the good sense of a plain, 
shrewd, practical Yorkshireman displayed on these 
branches of religion. We think it next to impossible 
for an unbeliever to read the Evidences, in the order of 
his arrangement, unshaken. His Natural Theology is 
philosophy in its highest and noblest sense, scientific 
without the jargon of science; profound, but so clear 
that its depth is disguised. He cares not whence he 
fetches his illustrations, provided they are to the pur- 
pose.” A valuable edition of this work, with notes and 
scientific illustrations, was published (1836-39) by lord 
Brougham and Sir C. Bell, the former furnishing a pre- 


liminary discourse on natural theology. This discourse 
is divided into two parts: the first contains an expo- 
sition of the nature and character of the evidence on 
which natural theology Tests, with the intention of 
proving that it is as much a science of induction as 
either physical or mental philosophy; and the second 
is devoted to a consideration of the advantages and 
pleasures which the study is calculated to afford. Sub- 
joined to the volume are some notes on various meta- 
physical points connected with the subject. Besides 
the above works, Paley was the author of various ser- 
mons and tracts. Several editions of his entire works 
have also been published. One in four volumes, con- 
taining also posthumous sermons, and published by his 
son, the Itev. Edmund Paley, in 1838, may be regarded 
as the standard edition. There is also an American edi- 
tion, with Life (Pliila. 1851, 8vo). See, in addition to 
the authorities already quoted, Memoirs ofWm. Paley , 
by W. Meadley (Sunderl. 1809, 8vo, and often) ; Ueber- 
weg, Hist . of Philos, ii, 91, 391 ; McCosli, Scotch Philos. 
p. 301 ; Morell, Hist. Philos . 19 th Century , p. 103, 267 sq. ; 
Hagenbach, 1 list, of Doct. vol. ii (see Index); The 
Quart. Rev. (Lond.), ii, 83 sq. ; ix, 388 sq. ; Encyelop. 
Brit. s. v.; English Cyclop, s. v. ; Allibone, Diet, of Brit, 
and A mer. A uth. s. v. (J. II. W.) 

Palgrave, Francis, Sir, an English knight, distin- 
guished alike as a zealous and intelligent antiquary and 
as a historian, was born of Jewish parentage, named 
Cohen , at London in 1788. Of his early childhood 
nothing is known beyond the fact that at the age of 
eight years he translated the Batrachomyomachia of 
Homer from a Latin version into French (1797, 4to). 
When Cohen joined the Christian Church we are not 
able to state, probably long before he was called to the 
bar of the Inner Temple (1827), and before having re- 
ceived the honor of knighthood (1832). Sir F. Pal- 
grave was for many years deputy keeper of the Public 
Records of Britain (from about 183G). He died July 6, 
1861. Of his many writings we will only mention the 
following: The Rise and Progress of the English Com- 
momcecdth ; A nglo-Saxon Period , containing the A nglo- 
Saxon Policy and the Institutions arising out of Laws 
and Usages which prevailed before the Conquest (1832, 2 
vols.): — The History of England; Anglo-Saxon Period 
(1831, 1850, 1868; vol. xxi of Murray’s “Family Li- 
brary”) : — Documents and Records illustrating the Jlis- 
tory of Scotland and the Transactions between the 
Crowns of Scotland and England (1837) : — Truths and 
Fictions of the Middle Ages: — The Merchant and the 
Friar (1837, 1844) : — The History of Normandy and of 
England (1851, 1857, 18G4, 4 vols.). Besides many 
other works, he wrote articles to the Lond. Quar. Rev. 
and other periodicals. His great merit, in his his- 
toric writings, consists in the extensive use made by 
him of original documents, by aid of which he not 
only himself very much enlarged our acquaintance 
with the history and social aspects of the Middle Ages, 
but pointed out to others the advantage to be derived 
from a careful study of the original sources of informa- 
tion. See Allibone, Diet, of Brit, and A mer. Auth. 
s. v. ; Edinb. Rev. July, 1832; January, 1852, p. 153; 
Hallam, Middle Ages , Preface to Sup. Notes, i, 1 1 (New 
York, 1872) ; Smyth, Lectures on Modern History, lect. 
viii ; Edinb. Rev. lxvi, 36 ; Westminster Rev. J ulv, 1857 ; 
(London) A thenceum, 1857, Feb. 28; North Amer. Rev. 
April, 1858; Margaliouth, Vestiges of the Historic A n- 
glo-JIebreics in East Anglia (London, 1870), p. 105 sq. ; 
Pick, in the Evangel. (Lutheran) Quar. Rev. Julv, 187G, 
p. 373. (J.H.W.) 

Pali (a corruption of the Sanscrit Prakrit, q. v.) is 
the name of the sacred language of the Buddhists. Its 
origin must be sought for in one or several of the pop- 
ular dialects of ancient India, which are comprised un- 
der the general name of Prakrit, and stand in a similar 
relation to Sanscrit as the Romance languages, in their 
earlier period, to Latin. See Sanscrit. 
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Palici (i. e. (famous), deities anciently worshipped 
in the neighborhood of Mount ./Etna, in Sicily. They 
were said to be twin sons of Zeus and Taleia, daughter 
of Hepluestus. In remote ages they were propitiated 
by human sacrifices. The temple of the Palici was 
resorted to as an asylum b}" runaway slaves. 

Palilia, an ancient Homan festival which was cel- 
ebrated annually on April ‘21 in honor of Pales, the 
god of shepherds. On the same day afterwards this 
festival was kept as a memorial of the first founding 
of the city by Romulus. A minute description of the 
ceremonies practiced on this day occurs in the Fasti of 
Ovid. The first object to which the festival was di- 
rected was a public lustration by fire and smoke. For 
this purpose they burned the blood of the Oetober-horse 
(q. v.), the ashes of the calves sacrificed at the festival 
of Ceres, and the shells of beans. The people were also 
sprinkled with water; they washed their hands in spring- 
water, and drank milk, mixed with must. In the even- 
ing the stables were cleansed with water, sprinkled by 
means of laurel branches, which were also hung up as 
ornaments. To produce purifying smoke for the sheep 
and their folds, the shepherds burned sulphur, rosemary, 
fir-wood, and incense. Sacrifices besides were offered, 
consisting of cakes, millet, milk, and other eatables, after 
which a prayer was offered by the shepherds to Pales, 
their presiding deity. Fires were then kindled, made 
of heaps of straw, and, amid cheerful strains of music, 
the sheep were purified by being made to pass through 
the smoke three times. The whole ceremonies were 
wound up with a feast in the open air. In latter times 
the Palilia lost its character as a shepherd festival, and 
came to be held exclusively in commemoration of the 
day on which the building of Home commenced. Ca- 
ligula ordered the day of his accession to the throne to 
be celebrated as a festival under the name of Palilia. 
See Gardner, Faiths of the World , p. 589, 590. 

Palimpsest (ira\i fixpijoroc, 1 'ubbed out again), a 
term applied to ancient manuscripts, of which the older 
writing has been erased in order to use the parchment 
or paper for writing on them again. A good specimen 
is the Wolfenbiittel IMS. (q. v.). 

Palingenesia (Gr. naXir, again , and yh’eme, 
birth') is a term that appears to have originated among 
the Stoics, who employed it to denote the act of the 
Demiurgus, or Creator, by which, having absorbed all 
being into himself, he reproduced it in a new creation. 
The occurrence of the word in the New Testament 
(Matt. xix. ‘28, where it is used in allusion to the 
judgment of this world, and the aiwv /utXXwr; and 
Titus iii. 5, where it is used in reference to baptismal 
regeneration, Xo vrpuv TraXiyytvtotao) has given it a 
place in Christian theology, and divines have various- 
ly used it to express the resurrection of men, the new 
birth of the individual soul, and the restoration of the 
world to that perfect state that it lost by the Fall — 
“the new heavens and the new earth wherein dwelleth 
righteousness.” The term is also applied to designate 
both the great geological changes which the earth has 
undergone and the transformations in the insect king- 
dom, such as of caterpillars into butterfiies, etc. See 
New Biktii; Kksl'kkkctiox. 

Faliiigeiiiiis, Makoellus, an Italian poet of the 
10th century, was a native of Stellada, in Ferrara, lie 
is chiefly known by his Zodiacus Viter, which brought 
him into trouble, as it contains many sarcastic attacks 
on monks and Church abuses. 1 1 is name is therefore 
in the Index Librarian Prohibitornm as a Lutheran her- 
etic. The book is entitled Zodiacus Yihr, id est de 
hominis vita, studio ac moribus optime instituendis librt 
xii nunc demum ad exemplaria primuria sedule casti- 
gati (Pott. 1722, small 8vo). — Darling, Cyclop, JJibliog . 
vol. ii, s. v. 

Palissy, Beunakd, a Huguenot artisan, noted for 
his faithful adherence to the Reformation movement, 


and also one of the most illustrious of the Gospellers 
(q.v.), was eminent as a natural philosopher, chemist, ge- 
ologist, and artist, lie is generally known as “Palissy, 
the great Potter.” He was born about 1510 at La Cha- 
pelle Biron, a poor village in Perigord, where his father 
brought him up to his own trade of a glazier. The boy 
was by nature quick and ingenious, with a taste for 
drawing, designing, and decoration, and he made him- 
self useful to the village churches of his neighborhood 
whenever such skill was required. When his term of 
apprenticeship was past he set out upon his “wander- 
schaft,” and travelled extensively, as is the custom of 
Continental European artisans. Spanish, French, Swiss, 
Dutch, and German territory he thus visited at a time 
when the people were most deeply moved by the recent 
revolt of Luther from Rome. Of course, the thoughtful 
young man belonging to a class of mechanics somewhat 
cultured, and besides by nature a shrewd observer and 
independent thinker, he could not fail to be influenced 
by the popular agitation. A Bible which fell into his 
hands he read, notwithstanding the papal ban against 
this liberty in a layman. It did not fail to make a deep 
impression upon the inquiring and thoughtful Falissv, 
and at thirty he was a convert to the side which advo- 
cated the free circulation of the Scriptures, and justi- 
fication by faith, without the agency of the priest- 
hood. lie was now in his native country ; but aware of 
the danger those were subject to who advocated these 
views, he shunned Paris, and resided at Saintenge, in the 
south-west of France. Palissy was born to lead others. 
He had not lived long here before the townspeople 
were by him guided religiously, as if their pastor. At 
first a little congregation had formed, and to these he 
dispensed spiritual food not only on Sundays but week- 
days. They came to be specially designated as “ the 
Religionists,” and were known throughout the town to 
be persons of blameless life, peaceable, well-disposed, 
and industrious. As their number rapidly increased the 
Romanists felt impelled to a like devotion and holy 
profession, and soon, to use the words of Palissy, “ there 
were prayers daily in this town, both on one side and 
the other.” That both were in earnest was evidenced 
hy the charitable feeling which governed all. They 
used the same churches by turns, and there was no dis- 
position to persecution. But though Palissy devoted so 
large a share of his time to religion, he did not fail to 
make progress too as an artisan. Indeed, in many re- 
spects this period of his life is one of the most memor- 
able. In it falls one of his most important discov- 
eries, which we are told came about as follows: “An 
enamelled cup of ‘Faience,’ which he saw by chance, 
inspired him with the resolution to discover the mode 
of producing white enamel. Neglecting all other labors, 
he devoted himself to investigations and experiments 
for the long period of sixteen years. He at last ex- 
hausted all his resources, and for want of money to buy 
fuel was reduced to the necessity of burning his house- 
hold furniture piece by piece; his neighbors laughed at 
him, his wife overwhelmed him with reproaches, and 
his starving family surrounded him crying for food; 
but in spite of all these discouragements he persisted in 
the search, and was in the end rewarded by success.” A 
few vessels adorned with figures of animals, colored to 
represent nature, sold for high prices, and he was then 
enabled to complete those investigations by which he be- 
came famous; and, though a Huguenot, he was protected 
and encouraged, in 1559. by the king and the nobility, 
who employed him to embellish their mansions with spec- 
imens of his art. In 1500 he was lodged in the Tuile- 
ries, and was specially exempted by queen Catharine 
from the massacre of St. Bartholomew, more from a re- 
gard to her own benefit than from kindness. In March, 
1575, he began a course of lectures on natural history 
and physics, and was the first in France to substitute 
positive facts and rigorous demonstrations for the fanci- 
ful interpretations of philosophers. In the course of 
these lectures he gave (1584) the first right notions of 
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the origin of springs, and the formation of stones and 
fossil shells, and strongly advocated the importance of 
marl as a fertilizing agent. These, along with his the- 
ories regarding the best means of purifying water, have 
been fully supported by recent discovery and investiga- 
tion. In 1588 he was arrested, thrown into the Bastile 
as a heretic, and threatened with death unless he re- 
canted. But though he was feeble and trembling on 
the verge of the grave, his spirit was as brave as in his 
youth, and he resolutely held to his religion. There 
were many who insisted t bat he should be burned ; but he 
died in 1500 before his sentence was pronounced, coura- 
geously remaining faithful to the cause until the end, and 
glorying in having been called to lay down his life for the 
true faith. Palissy left a collection of objects of natural 
history, the first that had been formed in France. His 
works are at the present day almost beyond price, and 
his ornaments and arabescpies are among the most 
beautiful of the Benaissance. See Smiles, Huguenots, 
p. 35-44 ; Cap, (Euvres Completes de Bernard Palissg 
(Paris, 1844); Dumesnil, B. Palissy, Le Potier de Terre 
(ibid. 1851) ; Morlev, The Life of B. Palissy, his Labors 
and his Discoveries (Lond. 1852, 2 vols.) ; Duplessis, 
Etude sur Palissy (Paris, 1855); Free-Will Baptist 
Quar. vii, 354 sq. (J. H. W.) 

Pall, in heraldry, the upper part of 
a saltire conjoined to the lower part 
of a pale. It appears much in the arms 
of ecclesiastical sees. 

Pall is the name given in English 
to different portions of ecclesiastical 
vesture, employed by the Bomish and 

other churches. 

1. It is applied (Lat. pallium; Gr. diXi^Tov) to a part 
of the pontitical dress worn only by the pope, archbish- 
ops, and patriarchs, and is a scarf of honor symbolic of 
“the plenitude of the pontifical office.” It is a white 
woollen band of about three fingers’ breadth, made 
round, and worn over the shoulders, crossed in front 
with one end hanging down over the breast; the other 
behind it is ornamented with purple crosses, and fast- 
ened by three golden needles or pins, the number sig- 
nifying charity, or the nails of the cross. It is made of 
the wool of perfectly white sheep, which are yearly, on 
the festival of St. Agnes, offered and blessed at the cel- 
ebration of the holy eucharist, in the church dedicated 
to her in the Nomentan Way in Borne. The sheep are 
received by two canons of the church of St. John Lat- 
eral!, who deliver them into the charge of the subdeacons 
of the apostolic college, and by them they are kept and 
fed until the time for sheep-shearing arrives. The pal- 
liums are always made of this wool, and when completed 
they are brought to the church of St. Peter and St. 
Paul, and are placed upon the altar over those saints’ 
tomb on the eve of their festival, and arc left there the 
whole night, and on the following day are delivered to 
the subdeacons whose office it is to take charge of them. 
The pope alone always wears the pallium, wherever lie 
officiates, to signify his assumed authority over all other 
particular churches. 

Archbishops ami patriarchs receive the pall from the 
pope, and cannot wear it except on certain occasions, 
such as councils, ordinations, and on great festivals in 
the celebration of the mass. The Council of Macon 
(A. U. 581) forbade archbishops saving mass without 
the pall. An archbishop in the Burnish Church, al- 
though he be consecrated as bishop, and have taken 
possession, cannot before he has petitioned for, and re- 
ceived and paid for the pallium, either call himself arch- 
bishop or perform such acts as belong to the “greater 
jurisdiction” — those, namely, which he exercises not as 
a bishop, but as archbishop, such as to summon a coun- 
cil or to visit his province, etc. He can, however, when 
his election has been confirmed, and before he receives 
the pallium, depute his functions, in the matter of or- 
daining bishops, to his suffragans, who may lawfully 


exercise them by his command. If, however, any arch- 
bishop in the Bomish Church, before he receives the 
pallium, perform those offices which result immediately 
from the possession of it, such as, for instance, those re- 
lating to orders and to the chrism, etc., the acts them- 
selves are valid, but the archbishop offends against the 
canons and laws of the Church. 

The pall was part of the imperial habit, and was orig- 
inally granted by the emperors to the patriarchs. Thus 
Constantine gave the use of the pall to the bishop of 
Borne, probably Linus or Sylvester; and Anthimus, patri- 
arch of Constantinople, when expelled from his see, is 
said to have returned the pall to the emperor Justinian. 
In 33G it was for the first time given to a bishop of the 
see of Ostia, who was then officiating at the consecra- 
tion of the pope, because the pontiff was not a bishop 
at the time of his election. The bishopric of Arles had 
the pall from a very early period. The bishopric of 
Autun was given it about A. D. GOO. Isidore of Se- 
ville says that it was once common to all bishops, but 
in time it certainly was given to bishops only as an ex- 
ceptional honor, as when St. Boniface received it from 
pope Gregory II, the bishop of Bamberg in 104G. and the 
bishop of Lucca from Alexander II in 1057. Pelagius 
or Damasus required all metropolitans to fetch their 
pall within three months after consecration ; pope Greg- 
ory I forbade the reception of money by any official at 
its delivery, but the journey and fees in time became 
a sore tax, which cost the archbishop of Mayence 
30.000 gold pieces. Pope Gregory sent a pall to St. 
Augustine of Canterbury, and in 734 Egbright of 
York, after great difficulty, procured the same distinc- 
tion, which had been withheld since G44. In 1472 the 
archbishops of St. Andrew’s became independent of 
York and metropolitans of Scotland in right of the pall. 
Four palls were given for the first time at the Council 
of Kells, 1152, to the Irish archbishops by the papal 
legate, this being their earliest acknowledgment of the 
pope’s supremacy. When the see of Borne had carried 
its authority to the highest pitch, under Innocent III, 
that pontiff decreed the pall to be a mark of such dis- 
tinction as is attached to it to this day. Neither the 
functions or title of archbishop, as we have seen above, 
can be assumed without it; and in order to make it a 
source of profit to the papal exchequer, every arch- 
bishop is buried in his pall, so that his successor may 
be obliged to apply to the pope for another and pay for 
the privilege. 

The pall represents the lamb borne on the Good 
Shepherd’s shoulders, and also humility, zeal, a chain of 
honor, and pastoral vigilance. Its other names were 
anaphorion , superhumerale, and — in Thcodoret and St. 
Gregory Nazianzen — Upa crroXi). Before the 8th cen- 
tury it was ornamented with two or four red or purple, 
but now with six black crosses, fastened with gold pins, 
which superseded an earlier ornament, the Good Shep- 
herd, or one cross, of the 4th century. It has been sup- 
posed to be the last relic of an abbreviated toga, reduced 
to its laticlave by degrees. In the time of Gregory the 
Great it was made of white linen cloth without seam or 
needlework, hanging down from the shoulders. It has 
pendants hanging down behind and before to represent 
the double burden of the pope. 

2. Pall (Gr. ivSvTuv, rpantZotpopoi', unXiopa) is also 
the name of the cloth hanging in front of an altar; the 
modern antependium, like the blue cloth of the golden 
altar (Numb, iv, 11). In 1G30, at Worcester cathedral, 
the upper and lower fronts, and the pall or middle cov- 
ering, arc mentioned. There is one with the acts of 
saints of the 15th century at Steeple Aston, Oxford ; be- 
sides wall hangings, according to Bupert, betokening 
the future glory of the Church triumphant. 

3. In a strictly liturgical sense the word pall is ap- 
plied to the linen cloth covering the table or slab of the 
altar used in the celebration of the mass. It was or- 
dered by the councils of Lateran and Bhcims, and by 
pope Boniface III. In the Greek Church, on the four 
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corners of the holy table are fixed four pieces of cloth 
called the Evangelists , because stamped with their effi- 
gies, symbolizing the Church, which calls the faithful 
to Christ from every quarter of the world. Over these 
are laid the linen cloth, called the body cloth, represent- 
ing the winding-sheet of the Lord in the tomb (John 
xx, 7) ; a second of finer material, symbolizing the 
glory of the Son of God seated on the altar as his throne ; 
and a third the corporal proper. The use of three cloths 
in the Latin Church is said to have existed in the time 
of Lius I. St. Optatus of Milevi mentions an altar 
cloth. In the Gth century silk and precious stuffs were 
used, as St. Gregory of Tours informs us. Constantine 
gave a pall of cloth of gold to St. Peter’s; and Zachary 
presented one wrought with the Nativity and studded 
with pearls. The modern Roman pall is a square piece 
of linen cloth — sometimes limber, sometimes made stiff 
by inserting pasteboard — sufficiently large to cover the 
mouth of the chalice. The upper service is often of 
silk embroidered, or of cloth of gold. The surface in 
contact with the chalice must always be of linen. A 
fair white linen cloth and a carpet of silk or decent stuff’ 
are required in the English Church. The form is the 
ancient pall, and should be fair, that is damasked or or- 
namented, and so beautiful (Isa. iv, 2; Ezek. xvi. 17); 
it is white (Rev. xv, 0; xix, 14), like Christ’s raiment, 
exceeding white as snow (Mark ix, 3). It ought to 
hang slightly over the front of the altar, but at the 
end nearly to the ground (Walcott, Sacred Archaeology, 
s. v.). 

4. Besides all these there is the funeral pall, an am- 
ple covering of black velvet or other stuff, which is 
cast over the coffin while borne to burial. The ends 
of the pall are held during the funeral procession by the 
most distinguished among the friends of the deceased, 
generally selected from among those not connected by 
blood. See Siegel, Christl. Alterthumer , iii, 48 sq. ; 
Bingham, Orig. Eccles. ; Walcott, Sacred A rchceol. s. v. ; 
Riddle, Christian Antiquities (see Index); Ilefele, Con- 
ciliengesch . vol. i, iii, and iv; Elliott, Delineation of Ro- 
manism (sec Index). 

Palladino, Filippo, an Italian painter, was born in 
Florence about 1544. It is not known by whom he was 
instructed, but Lanzi says he seems to have studied the 
Lombard more than the native artists, and to have been 
acquainted with Baroccio. After acquiring consider- 
able reputation by his picture of the Decollation of St. 
John in the church of that saint at Florence, and an 
altar-piece in S. Jacopo a’ Corbolini at Milan, he was 
obliged to fly from that city on account of some disturb- 
ance. lie sought refuge at Rome, where he was re- 
ceived by the prince Colonna; but being pursued he 
went to Sicily, and resided at Mazzarino, on an estate 
belonging to the Colonna family. There, as well as at 
Syracuse, Palermo, Catania, and other places, he exe- 
cuted w'orks for the churches, which Lanzi says arc ele- 
gantly designed and finely colored, though they are not 
free from mannerism. lie died at Mazzarino in 16 L4. 
Sec Spooner, Biog. Hist, of the Fine A rts , ii, 643. 

Palladio, Andrea, a famous Italian architect, was 
born at Vicenza Nov. 30, 1518. After having critically 
studied the writings of Vitruvius, and the monuments 
of antiquity at Rome, he settled in his native city, and 
first acquired a reputation by his restoration of the Ba- 
silica of A icenza. Pope Paul III next invited him to 
Rome, designing to intrust him with the execution of 
the works then going on at St, Peter’s, but unfortunate- 
ly Paul died before Palladio’s arrival. lie was em- 
ployed for many years in the construction of numerous 
buildings in Vicenza and the neighborhood, in all of 
which he displayed the most exquisite taste combined 
with the most ingenious and imaginative ornamenta- 
tion. Ilis style, known as “the Palladian,” is compo- 
site, and is characterized by great splendor of execution 
and justness of proportion. It exercised an immense in- 
fluence on the architecture of Northern Italy. Ilis princi- 


pal works in ecclesiastical architecture are the churches 
of San Giorgio Maggiore and II Santissimo Redemptore 
at Venice, the atrium and cloister at the convent Della 
Carita, and the fagade of San Francesco della Vigna in 
the same city. Palladio died at Vicenza Aug. 6, 1580. 
He wrote a work on architecture which is highly prized. 
The best edition is that published at Vicenza in 4 vols. 
(1776). Sec Quatremerc de Quincy, Ilistoire des plus 
celebres architectes ; Temanza, 1 It a tlegli architetti Vtne- 
ziani ; Ticozzi, Dizionario , s. v. ; Chambers, Cyclop. 
s. v. ; English Cyclop, s. v. 

Palladium, a name among the ancient Greeks and 
Romans of an image of Pallas (q. v.), upon the careful 
keeping of which in a sanctuary the public welfare was 
believed to depend. The Palladium of Troy is particu- 
larly celebrated. According to the current myth, it 
was thrown down from heaven by Zens, and fell on the 
plain of Troy, w r here it was picked up by Ilus, the found- 
er of that city, as a favorable omen. In the course of 
time the belief spread that the loss of it w'ould be fol- 
lowed by the fall of the city; it was therefore stolen 
by Ulysses and Diomede. Several cities afterwards 
boasted of possessing it, particularly Argos and Athens. 
Other accounts, however, affirm that it was not stolen 
by the Greek chiefs, but carried to Italy by ^Eneas; and 
the Romans said that it was preserved in the temple of 
Vesta, but so secretly that even the Pontifex Maximus 
might not behold it. All images of this name were 
somewhat coarsely hewn out of wood. — Chambers, Cy- 
clop. s. v. 

Palladius of Helexopolis, an Eastern ecclesi- 
astic, flourished in the 5th centur}\ His name occurs 
repeatedly in the ecclesiastical and literary history of 
the early part of the 5th century. Very little is 
know 7 n of him except from his own records in the 
Lausiac History , of which he is the reputed author. 
He was probably born in or about 367. He seems to 
have been a Galatian, and a companion or disciple of 
Evagrius of Pontus. In two places of his history he 
refers to his being a long time in Galatia and at Ancy- 
ra, bnt these passages do not prove that he was born 
there. lie embraced a solitary life at the age of twenty, 
which, if his birth lvas in 367, would be in 387. The 
places of his residence at successive periods can only be 
x conjectured from incidental notices in the Lausiac His- 
tory. Tillemont places at the commencement of his 
ascetic career his abode with Elpidius of Cappadocia, 
in some caverns of Mount Lucas, near the banks of the 
Jordan, and his residence at Bethlehem, and other places 
in Palestine. Tillemont supposes that it was at this 
time that he saw several other saints who dwelt in that 
country, and among them perhaps St. Jerome, of whom 
his impressions, derived chiefly if not wholly from the 
representations of Posidonius, were by no means favor- 
able. Palladius first visited Alexandria in the consul- 
ship of the emperor Theodosius the Great, i. e. in 388 ; 
and by the advice of Isidores, a presbyter of that city, 
placed himself under the instruction of Dorotheas, a 
solitary, whose mode of life was so austere that Palladius 
was obliged by sickness to leave him without complet- 
ing the three years which he had intended to stay. 
Having remained a short time near Alexandria, he 
took up his abode for a year among the solitaries in 
the mountains of the desert of Nitria, who numbered 
five thousand, and whose dwelling-place and manner 
of life he describes. From Nitria he proceeded farther 
into the wilderness to the district of the cells, where he 
arrived the year after the death of Macarius the Egyp- 
tian (300 or 301). Here he remained nine years, three 
of which he spent as companion of Macarius the young- 
er, the Alexandrian. He was for a time the companion 
and disciple of Evagrius of Pontus, who w'as charged 
with entertaining Origenistic opinions. How long he 
remained with Evagrius is not know'll. But he did 
not confine himself to one spot: he visited cities or 
villages or deserts, for the purpose of conversing with 
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men of eminent holiness, and his history bears incident- 
al testimony to the extent of his travels. The The- 
baid, or Upper Egypt, as far as Tabenna, and Svene, 
Libya, Syria, Palestine, Mesopotamia, and even Pome 
and Campania, and, as he vaguely and boastfully states, 
the whole Roman empire, were visited by him, and that 
almost entirely on foot. In consequence of severe ill- 
ness, Palladius was sent by the other solitaries to Alex- 
andria; and from that city, by the advice of his phy- 
sicians, he went to Palestine, and thence into Bithynia, 
where he was ordained bishop. He gives neither the 
date of his appointment nor the name of his bishopric, 
but intimates that it was the occasion of great trouble 
to him; so that, “while hidden for eleven months in a 
gloomy cell,” he remembered a prophecy of Joannis of 
Lycopolis, who, three years before Palladius was taken 
ill and sent to Alexandria, had foretold his elevation to 
the episcopacy and his consequent troubles. As he 
was present with Evagrius of Pontns about the time of 
the latter’s death, which probably occurred in 399, he 
could not have left Egypt till that year, nor can we 
well place his ordination as bishop before 400, when 
he was present in a synod held by Chrysostom at Con- 
stantinople, and was sent into Proconsular Asia to pro- 
cure evidence on a charge against the bishop of Eph- 
esus. The deposition of Chrysostom (q. v.) involved 
Palladius in troubles, as we learn from his Lausiac His- 
tory. Chrysostom, in his exile, frequently^ wrote to 
“Palladius the bishop,” exhorting him to continue in 
prayer, for which his seclusion gave him opportunity. 
All the foregoing particulars relate to the author of the 
Lausiac History , from the pages of which the notices 
of him are gleaned. We learn from Photius that in the 
“Synod of the Oak,” at which Joannis or John Chry- 
sostom w'as condemned, and which was held in 403, one 
of the charges against him related to the ordination of 
a Palladius, bishop of Helenopolis, in Bithynia, a fol- 
lower of the opinions of Origen. The province in 
which the diocese was situated, the Origenistie opinions 
(imbibed from or cherished by Evagrius of Pontns), 
and the intimation of something open to objection in 
his ordination, compared with the ambiguous manner 
in which the author of the Lausiac History speaks of 
his elevation, seem conclusive as to the identity of the 
historian with Palladius of Helenopolis. lie is, doubt- 
less, the Palladius charged by Epiphanius, and by Je- 
rome himself, with Origenism. Tillemont, however, at- 
tempts to show that Palladius the Origenist was not 
the bishop of Helenopolis. Through fear of his ene- 
mies, Palladius of Helenopolis fled to Rome in 405, where 
he probably received the letter of encouragement ad- 
dressed to him and the other fugitive bishops, Cyriaeus 
of S\ r rmada, Alysius or Eulysius of the Bithynian 
Apameia, and Demetrius of Pessinus. At this time 
Palladius probably became acquainted with the monks 
of Rome and Campania. When some bishops and 
presbyters of Italy were delegated by the Western em- 
peror Honorius and pope Innocent I, and the bishops 
of the Western Church generally, to protest to the 
Eastern emperor Arcadius against, the banishment of 
Chrysostom, and to demand the assembling of a new’ 
council for the consideration of his case, Palladius and 
his fellow-exiles returned into the East, apparently as ! 
members of the delegation. But their return w'as ill- 
timed and unfortunate : they were both arrested on 
approaching Constantinople, and both delegates and 
exiles were confined at Athyra, in Thrace; and then 
the four returning fugitives v-ere banished to separate 
and distant places, Palladius to the extremity of Upper 
Egypt, in the vicinity of the Blemmyes. Tillemont 
supposes that after the death of Theophilus of Alex- i 
andria — the great enemy of Chrysostom — in 412, Pal- 
ladius obtained some relaxation of his punishment, 
though he was not allov’ed to return to Helenopolis or 
to resume his episcopal functions, and says that in the 
interval between 412 and 420 the Lausiac History w’as 
written. Palladius resided for four years at Antinoe, or 


Antinopolis, in the Thebaid, and three years in the 
Mount of Olives, near Jerusalem, and then also made 
his visits to many parts of the East. After a time he 
w’as restored to the bishopric of Helenopolis, from wdiich 
he was transferred to that of Aspona or Aspuna, in 
Galatia; but the dates of his restoration and his trans- 
fer cannot be fixed: they probably took place after the 
healing of the schism occasioned by Chrysostom’s affair 
in 417, and probably after the composition of the Lausi- 
ac History , in 419 or 420. Palladius probably died be- 
fore 431, when in the third general (first Ephesian) 
council the see of Aspona was held by another person. 
He appears to have been bishop of Aspona only a short 
time, as he is currently designated from Helenopolis. 

• Palladius’s principal, if not his only v’ork, is entitled 
H TrpoQ A avoiova tov 7rpcii7r6atTov laropia mpik- 
\ov(ja fiiovQ baiojv TiaTtpuiv — Ad Lausum Prapositum 
Histoida , quee Sanctorum Patrum vitas complectitur — 
usually cited as Historia Lausiaca, the Lausiac His- 
tory. This w’ork, Palladius says, was composed in his 
fifty-third year, in the thirty-third year of his monas- 
tic life, and the twentieth of his episcopate, which last 
date furnishes the means of determining several others 
in his personal history. The w’ork contains biographi- 
cal notices and anecdotes of a number of ascetics w’hom 
Palladius knew personalh’, or of whom he received in- 
formation through others who knew them. The value 
of the w’ork is diminished by the author’s credulity 
(characteristic, however, of his age and class) concern- 
ing miracles and other marvels; but it exhibits the pre- 
vailing religious tendencies of the age, and is valuable 
as recording various facts relating to eminent men. 
The Lausus, or Lauson, to whom the w ork is addressed, 
was chamberlain apparently to the emperor Theodosius 
the younger. The first edition of the Greek text, but 
a very imperfect one, w’as that of Meursius (Leyden, 
1616). The Greek text and version were reprinted 
from the Auctarium of Ducaeus, in the editions of the 
Bibliotheca Patrum (Paris, 1644 and 1654). It is prob- 
able that the printed text is still very defective. 

Another w’ork ascribed to Palladius is entitled Aia- 
\oyog iGTopucoQ Ila\\adiov'E\wov7T6\tLog yevoywog 
7TpOQ BtoSojpOl' diaKOVOV 'P WfnjQj 7 T6pl ftiov Kai 77o\l- 
retag tov patcapiov ’Idcivvov imaKOTrov Kamararn- 
voTrbXtwQ tov XpwoGTopov — Dialoyus Ilistoricus Pal- 
ladii episcopi Helenopolis cum Theodoro ecclesice Romance 
diacono , de vita et conversations Beati Joannis Chry - 
sostomi, episcopi Constant inopolis . The title of the w’ork 
misled many into the belief that it was written by Pal- 
ladius of Helenopolis; but a more attentive examina- 
tion proves the author of the Dialoyus to have been a 
different person, several years his senior, though Palla- 
dius’s companion and lellow-sufferer in the delegation 
from the Western emperor and Church on behalf of 
Chrysostom, which occasioned the imprisonment and 
exile of the bishop. Tillemont, assuming that the au- 
thor of the Dialoyus was called Palladius, thinks he 
may have been the person to whom Athanasius w'rote 
in 37 1 or 372. 

Hcpt rw v riiQ 'Ivdiag tSmom teal ram Bpaypaj’ am — 
De Gentibus Indue et Braymanibus — whose authorship 
is also ascribed to Palladius, is by Ondiu and Cave 
regarded as the work of another w riter of that period. 
Lambecius ascribes the work to Palladius of Methone. 
All that can ^e gathered from the v’ork itself is that 
the author w r as a Christian, and lived w hile the Roman 
empire w r as still in existence; but this mark of time is 
of little value, as the Byzantine empire retained to the 
last the name of Roman. The supposed work of St. 
xVmbrose, published by Blisso, is repudiated by the 
Benedictine editors of that father, and has been show’ll 
by Kollar to be a free translation of the w'ork ascribed 
to Palladius. See Cave, Hist. Litter, ad ann. 401, i, 376 
(Oxford, 1740-43) ; Fabricius, Bill. Grevca , i, 727 ; viii, 
456; x, 93, etc.; Omlin, Comment, de Scriptor. Eccles . 
i, col. 908, etc.; Tillemont, Me moires, xi, 500, etc.; 
Ceillier, Hist, des Auteurs ecclesiast. vii, 484-493 ; Vos- 
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sin?, De Uistoricis Greeds , lib. ii, e. 19; Smith, Did . of 
Greek and Roman Biog. and Mythol. s. v. 

Falladius, Scotokum Enscorus, a noted Irish 
prelate of the early Church, flourished probably near 
the middle of the 5th century. In the Ckronicon of 
Prosper Aquitanus, under the consulship of Bassus and 
Antioclnis (A.D. 431), this passage occurs: “ Ad Scotos 
in Christum credentes ordinatur a papa Ccclestino Pal- 
ladios, et primus episeopus mittitur.” In another work 
of the same writer ( Contra Collatorem, e. xxi, sec. 2), 
speaking of Ccelesti lie’s exertions to repress the doc- 
trines of Pelagius, he says, “Ordinato Scotis episeopo, 
dum Romanam insulam studet servare Catholicam, ta- 
cit etiam barbaram Christianam” (Opera, col. 863, ed. 
Paris, 1711). To these meagre notices, the only ones 
found in contemporary writers (unless, with some, we 
refer to the conversion of the Scoti the lines of Pros- 
per, De Ingratis. vs. 330-332), the chroniclers and his- 
torians of the Middle Ages have added a variety of 
contradictory particulars, so that it is difficult, indeed 
impossible, to extract the real facts of Palladius’s his- 
tory. It has been a matter of fierce dispute between the 
Irish and the Scots as to which of them were the objects 
of Palladius’s mission ; but the usage of the word “ Scoti” 
in Prosper’s time, and the distinction drawn by him be- 
tween “insulam Romanam” and “insulam barbaram,” 
seem to determine the question in favor of the Irish. 
This solution leads, however, to another difficulty. Ac- 
cording to Prosper, Palladius converted the Irish — “fecit 
barbaram (sc. insulam) Christianam,” while the united 
testimony of ecclesiastical antiquity ascribes the con- 
version of Ireland to Patricius (St. Patrick), who was a 
little later than Palladius. Put possibly the success of 
Palladius, though far from bearing out the statement 
of Prosper, may have been greater than subsequent 
writers, zealuus for the honor of St. Patrick, and seeking 
to exaggerate his success by extenuating that of his 
predecessors, were willing to allow. There is another 
difficult}', arising from an apparent contradiction be- 
tween the two passages in Prosper, one of which as- 
cribes to Palladius the conversion of the island, while 
the other describes him as being sent “ad Scotos in 
Christo credentes;” but this seeming contradiction may 
be reconciled by the supposition that Palladius had vis- 
ited the island and made some converts, before being 
consecrated and again sent out as their bishop. This 
supposition accounts for a circumstance recorded by 
Prosper, that (Florentio et Dionysto Coss., i. e. in A.D. 
429) Palladius, while yet only a deacon, prevailed on 
pope Coelestine to send out German us of Auxerre to 
stop the progress of Pelagianism in Britain, which in- 
dicates on the part of Palladius a knowledge of the state 
of the British islands, and an interest in them, such as 
a previous visit would be likely to impart. The various 
statements of the mediaeval writers have been collected 
by l T sher in his Britannicar . Kcclesiar. Antiq. c. xvi, 
p. 799 sq. See also Salieri us, De St. Palladio, in the 
A eta Sandor. Jul. ii, 28G sq. Palladius is commemo- 
rated as a saint by the Irish Romanists on Jan. 27, bv 
those of Scotland on July G. Ilis shrine, or reputed 
shrine, at Pordun, in the Mearns, in Scotland, was re- 
garded before the Reformation with the greatest rever- 
ence, and various localities in the neighborhood are still 
pointed out as connected with his history. Jocelin of 
I urness, a monkish writer of the Pith century, states 
in his life of St. Patrick (.4 chi Sandor. Martii, ii, 545; 
Julii, ii, 289), that Palladius. disheartened by his little 
success in Ireland, crossed over into Great Britain, and 
died in the territory of the Piets— a statement which, 
supported as it is by the local traditions of Fordun, may 
be received as containing a portion of truth. The me- 
diaeval writers have in some instances strangely con- 
founded Palladius, the apostle of the Scoti, with Palla- 
dius of llelenopolis; and Trithemius {De Scriptor. Bc- 
cles. c. 133), and even Baronins {Annul. Bedes, ad ann. 
429, sec. 8), who is followed by Posse vina, make the 
former to be the author of the Dialogus de Vita Chry- 


sostomi. Baronins also aseribes to him {ibid.') Liber 
contra Pelagianos, IIomiMu ru m Liber unus, and Ad Cce- 
lestinum Bpistolarum Liber unus, with other works writ- 
ten in Greek. For these statements he cites the au- 
thority of Trithemius, who, however, mentions only the 
Dialogue. It is probable that the statement rests on 
the very untrustworthy authority of Bale. See Bale, 
Script. Illustr. Maj. Britann. cent, xiv, sec. G; Usher, 
/. c. ; Sallcrius, l. c. ; Soames, 1 list, of the Anglo-Saxon 
Church; Iletherington, Hist, of the Church of Scotland; 
Tillemont, J / e moires, xiv, 154 sq., 737 ; Fabricius, Bibl. 
Med. et Inf Lot. v, 191 sq. — Smith, Did. of Gr. and 
Iiom. Biog. and Mythol. vol. iii, s. v. 

Palladius of Suedra, an ecclesiastical writer of 
v'hose personal history wc know only that he flourish- 
ed at Suedra, in Pamphylin. Prefixed to the Aneo- 
ratus of Epiphanius of Salamis, or Constantia [see Epi- 
phanies], is a letter of Palladius to that father. It is 
headed 'EttiotoXj) y peupdera tt apit llaWaciov r/Jg 
abrrjg 7rdXfctic Sovtfipiov TroXirevopivov icat « 7 ro<rra- 
Aa<ra 7 rpug rbv avrbv uyiov 'Etti^opiop aiTgoaurog 
Kai avroir 7Tfpi tCjv abrinv — Palladii ejusdeti Suedrorum 
nrbis eivis ad Sanctum Bpiphatiiutn Bpistola, qua idem 
ab eo postulat — i. e., in which he seconds the request 
made by certain presbyters of Suedra (w’hose letter 
precedes that of Palladius) that Epiphanius would 
answer certain questions respecting the Trinity, of 
which the Aneoratus contains the solution. See Epi- 
phanius, Opera , ii, 3 (ed. Petav. Paris, 1622, fob); Fa- 
bricius, Bibl. Greec. x, 114. — Smith, Did. of Biog. s. v. 

Palladius, Petrus, a Danish prelate of note, was 
the first bishop of Zealand, in Denmark, after the Lu- 
theran Reformation, and distinguished as one of the 
most learned theologians and most eminent Reformers 
of his time. The Roman Index names him in the first 
class of heretic authors. Ilis original name was Peder 
Plude , but this was, according to the fashion of those 
days, Latinized into Petrus Palladius. He w'as born 
at Ribe in 1504, and was for a short time schoolmaster 
in Odense; but when twenty-seven years old he re- 
paired to Wittenberg in search of the truth, uuder the 
guidance of Luther and Melanethon. lie remained 
there six years, and won the respect and confidence of 
his teachers to such an extent that his king, Christian 
111, at their request, appointed him bishop of Zealand 
and professor of theology in the University of Copen- 
hagen in 1537, notwithstanding his youth; He was 
ordained by Bugenhagen ; and after the departure of 
the latter from Denmark, Palladius was the most influ- 
ential man in Denmark, and his voice had the greatest 
weight in deciding all Church questions and in the 
general arrangement of Church affairs, not only in his 
own diocese, but also in other parts of the I banish realm 
of that time, especially in Norway and Iceland; and he 
is also entitled to great credit for the part he took in 
the reorganization of the Copenhagen University. He 
was a very active man. lie made frequent visits to 
every Church in his large diocese; and when his health 
broke dow n and did not permit him to travel, he spent 
his time in writing a series of books, partly learned 
and partly popular, by which he aimed to strengthen 
the foothold of the Reformation in Denmark, to advance 
the cause of piety, and to combat immorality and drunk- 
enness. lie was one of the leading disputants against 
the Catholic canons of Copenhagen, Lund, and Ros- 
kilde (1513-1544). He preached zealously against the 
worship of saints, pilgrimages, and all other foolish rem- 
iniscences of Romanism t hat still lingered in various 
parts of the country. Yet was he very clement in his 
dealings with his opponents; and it is believed that he 
did not give his consent to the ill treatment of the re- 
formed fugitives who came to Denmark, headed by John 
ii Lasco. Palladius assisted in the translation of the 
so-called Christian Ill’s Bible, translated Luther’s Cat- 
echism and Bnchiridion . and in 1556 published the first 
Danish ritual. On account of his many other duties 
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he resigned his theological professorship in 1515, but 
was prevailed on to resume it again in 1550, the uni- 
versity not being able to get on without him. lie re- 
signed again in 1558, and died in 1560. Sec Helvig, 
Den danske Kirkes Jlistorie efter Reformat ionen, 2d 
ed. ; Not'd ink Conversationslexicon, s. v. Palladius ; Bar- 
fed, Fortrellingcr , p. 434. (R. B. A.) 

Pallant is the ecclesiastical term for an indepen- 
dent episcopal jurisdiction, like the archbishop of Can- 
terbury’s peculiar at Chichester. 

Pallas, a surname of A them (Minerva), is always 
joined with her name in the writings of Ilomcr, but by 
later writers is used independently. 

Pallavicini, Batista, a learned Italian prelate, 
was born at Venice towards the close of the 14th cen- 
tury. He was archdean of Turin until 1441, when he 
was made bishop of Reggio. lie died in 1466. He 
wrote Historia Jlendce crucis et funeris Domini nostri 
Jesu Christ i , ad Eugenium 1 V papam (Parma, 1477, 
4to). See Ughelli, Italia Sacra, vol. ii. 

Pallavicini, Niccolo-Maria, an Italian theo- 
logian, was born at Genoa in 1621, and was related to 
the preceding. In 1638 he joined the Order of the Jes- 
uits, and was finally made a professor of theology by 
queen Christina of Sweden. lie was a great favorite at 
Home, and was employed by the popes in several im- 
portant undertakings. Innocent XI conferred the pur- 
ple upon Pallavicini, and otherwise favored him. He 
died Dec. 15, 1672, at Rome. Among his numerous 
writings the following arc noteworthy: Difesa della 
Providenza divina contro i nemici di ogni religione 
(Rome, 1799) : — Difesa del pontificato Romano e della 
Chiesa Cattolica (ibid. 1686, 3 vols. fol.), both able de- 
fences, especially the latter, which is by many consid- 
ered the most consistent and skilful advocacy of papal 
supremacy. It is freely quoted by modern Romish 
apologists. See Sotwel, De Script. Soc . Jesu ; Stein- 
metz, Hist, of the Jesuits (see Index in vol. iii). 

Pallavicino, Ferrante, an Italian monastic of 
questionable repute, was born at Parma in 1615. He 
entered at an early age the Order of the Canons of St. 
Augustine, and made his vows; but after a few years 
he found that he had acted rashly, and that he was to- 
tally unsuited for the life which he had embraced. 
With his superior’s permission he then travelled. He 
first repaired to Venice, where he led a life of licentious- 
ness and wrote obscene books. He afterwards went to 
Germany as chaplain to a nobleman, and returned to 
Venice just at the time when war broke out between 
Edoardo Farnese, duke of Parma, and pope Urban VIII, 
on the subject of the duchy of Castro. Pallavicino 
wrote in favor of his sovereign the dnke, using violent 
expressions against the pope and his nephews the Bar- 
berini. One of his pamphlets was entitled 11 Divorzio 
Celeste, by which he intimated that a divorce had taken 
place between the Church and its divine founder. Pal- 
lavicino, now thinking he was no longer safe in Italy, 
resolved to go to France; but, unfortunately for him, he 
was accompanied by a young Frenchman of insinuating 
address, who proved to be a spy of the Barberini, and 
who led him unawares into the papal territory of Avig- 
non, where he was immediately seized and led to prison. 
He was tried for apostasy and high-treason, and was 
condemned and beheaded on March 5, 1644, at the early 
age of twenty-nine years. Sec Poggiali, Meinorie per 
la Storia Lctteraria di Piacetiza. — English Cyclop, s. v. 

Pallavicino, Pietro Sforza, an Italian prel- 
ate of great note, distinguished especially as a historical 
writer, son of the marquis Alexander Pallavicino and 
Frances Sforza, was born at Rome Nov. 20, 1607. Much 
to the disgust of his father he chose the ecclesiastical 
life. Pietro’s conduct was so exemplary that he was 
early appointed one of those prelates who assist in the 
assemblies called “congregations” at Rome. He was 
also received into the famous academy of humorists, 
VII.— P p 


among whom he often occupied the position of president. 
He was likewise governor of Jesi, and afterwards of Or- 
vieto and Camerino, under pope Urban VIII. But all 
these advantages did not hinder him, when the papal 
displeasure threatened him, from renouncing the 'world 
and entering, in 1637, the Society of the Jesuits. As 
soon as he had completed his novitiate he taught phi- 
losophy, and then theology. Innocent X, who felt 
kindly disposed towards Pallavicino, and considered it 
politic for the pontificate to recognise erudition, nomi- 
nated Pallavicino to examine into divers matters relat- 
ing to the pontificate, among others into the Jansenistic 
controversy (1651-1653), and Alexander VII created 
him a cardinal in 1657. This pontiff was an old friend 
of Pallavicino, who had been serviceable to him when 
he first came to Rome as simply Fabio Chigi. Talla- 
vicino had even contributed to advance his temporal 
fortune, and had received him into the academy of the 
humorists, in gratitude for which Chigi had addressed 
to him some verses, printed in his book, entitled “ Philo- 
mathi Musae Juveniles.” At the same time that Palla- 
vicino obtained a place in the sacred college, which was 
not until 1659, for he hesitated to accept the proffered 
honor, he was also appointed examiner of the bishops, 
and afterwards a member of the congregation of the 
Holy Office, i. e. the Inquisition, and of that of the 
Council of Trent, whose history he wrote in a most 
masterly manner. He died at Rome June 5, 1667. The 
best-known of all his writings is his I storia del Concilio 
de Trento (Rome, 1656-1657,2 vols. fol. ; 1665,3 vols. 
4to), intended as a reply to the still more celebrated and 
liberal, although by Romanists deeply suspected, work 
of Paul Sarpi. Pallavicino wrote, of course, as a Jesuit 
should write, in defence of the papacy, and with an 
ultramontane coloring. Hence the classical value of 
his work is limited, but its style is excellent, and his 
learning no one has called in question. Comp. Ranke, 
Gesch. der rom. Papste, ii, 237 sq. ; iii, Appendix ; Brit- 
schar, Beurtheilung der Controversen Sarpi’s u. Pal- 
lavicino' s (Tubin. 1844) ; Buckley, Ilist. of the Council of 
Trent (Loud. 1852), Preface ; Danz, Gesch . des Triden- 
tinischen Concils (Jena, 1846, 8vo), Preface. Among his 
other works may be mentioned Vindicationes Soc. Jes. 
(Rome, 1649): — Del Bene, a philosophical treatise: — 
Arte della Perfezione Cristiana — I Fasti Sacri (the 
unpublished MS. is in the library of Parma): — Ermen- 
gilda, a tragedy (ibid. 1644):— Gli Avvertimenii Gram - 
maticali (ibid. 1661) : — Trattato dello Stilo e del Dialogo 
(ibid. 1662) : — and Lettcre (ibid. 1668). See Tiraboschi, 
Storia della Letter . Ital. viii, 132-136 ; Sotwel, Script. 
Soc. Jesu ; Burnet, Hist, of the Reformation ; Schrbckh, 
Kirchengesch. seit der Reformation, vol. iv; Stillingflect, 
Works, vol. i; Moshcim, Eccles . Hist. vol. iii ; Ilagen- 
bach, Hist, of Doctrines (see Index). (J. H. AV.) 

Pallenis, a surname of Athene (Minerva), under 
which she was worshipped between Athens and Mara- 
thon. 

Falliere, Louis Vincent L^on, a French painter, 
was born at Bordeaux in 1787. He went to Paris and 
studied under Vincent, under whom he evinced uncom- 
mon talents. In 1812 he gained the first prize of the 
Academy for his picture of Ulysses Slaying the Suitors of 
Penelope, which entitled him to go to Rome on a pension 
from the government. At Rome he painted several clas- 
sical subjects, and the Flagellation of Christ , which was 
especially commended. After his return to Taris, he 
exhibited, in 1819, in the Louvre. St. Peter Curing the 
Lame Man; Tohit Restoring Sight to his Father; A 
Shepherd in Repose ; Preaching at Night in Rome, and 
other subjects, and obtained the gold medal of the first 
class. He died in 1820, in the strength of his manhood, 
deeply regretted as an artist of great promise. See 
Spooner, Biog. Hist, of the Fine Arts, ii, 644. 

Pallor, a divine personification of palejicss or fear, 
which was regarded by the ancient Romans as a com- 
panion of Mars. 
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Pallorii, a title of the priests of the deity of pallor 
(q. v.). 

Fal'lll (Ileb. Palin'. distinguished; Sept. 

<J>a\\dc, <\>a\\ovC), a son of Reuben, the head of a 
family (Palluites) in his tribe ((ien. xlvi, 9 [“ Phallu”] ; 
Kxod. vi, 14 ; Numb. xxvi, 5, 8; 1 Chron. vi, 3). B.C. 
cir. 1870. 

Pallu, Francois, a French ecclesiastic, was bom at 
Tours in 1625, and after entering holy orders was called 
to plaees of much importance in the Church. He re- 
signed the canonicate of the church at St. Martin to 
enter the work of foreign missions. The Church recog- 
nised his fitness for such labors by making him bishop 
of Heliopolis, and vicar-apostolic of Fo-Kien, in China. 
As he opposed the Jesuits, he encountered much perse- 
cution, and was twice obliged to return home. lie died 
in the midst of his work, Oct. 29, 1G84, holding the posi- 
tion of general administrator of missions. lie left a 
work entitled Relation ubregee des Missions et des Voy- 
ages des Eveques Franqais envoyes aitx Royanmes de la 
Chine , Cochinch ine, Tonquin , et Siam (Paris, 1862, 8vo). 
— Iloefcr, Xouv. Biog. Generate, s. v. 

Pallu, Martin, cousin of the preceding, was a noted 
member of the Order of the Jesuits, which so rigidly 
opposed Francois Pallu. Martin was born at Tours in 
1661. lie took his first vows in 1679, and then began 
preaching. So successful were his ecclesiastical labors 
that in 1711 he was made director of the congregation 
of the Virgin. lie died May 20, 1742, at Paris. He 
wrote, Les Quatre Fins de V Homme (Paris, 1739, 1828, 
12mo) : — Du frequent Usage des Sacraments de Penitence 
et <T Eucharist ie (1739, 1846, 12mo); besides his Sermons 
(1744, 1750, 6 vols. 12rao). — Iloefer, Xouv. Biog. Gene- 
rate , s. v. 

Pal'luite (Heb. Pallui'. * 1 X25, gentile from Pallu 
[q. v.]; Sept. 6 Mjpog rou <f>a\\ovi), a member of the 
family in the tribe of Reuben, descendants of Pallu 
(Numb, xxvi, 5). 

Palm is a frequent rendering of the Hebrew w]S, 
kaph, properly something curved or hollow , and hence the 
interior of the hand. It is used as a general word for 
the hand, both in literal and figurative expressions, e. g. 
Ezra xxi, 16; 1 Sam. iv, 3, as well as for the palms 
only, as Lev. xviii, 26; Dan. x, 10. It is also applied, 
like the Latin jnilma, to the branches of the palm-tree, 
from their curved form; as Lev. xxiii, 40. But the 
palm-tree is denoted in Hebrew by the word tamdr, 
“VJSJ, from a root meaning to stand erect (Joel i, 12; 
Cant, vii, 9; Exod. xv, 27), and by the word "‘2P1, 
turner , from the same root. See Hand; Palm-tree. 

Palm, J. IL V an der, D.D., one of the most famous 
of modern Dutch theologians, was born at Rotterdam, 
July 17, 1763, lie was educated at the university in 
Leyden, where he was noted for purity of morals as well 
as lor diligence in study. He was a particular favorite 
of the learned Schultens. After the completion of his 
studies he preached for some time, and gained great 
celebrity in the Low Countries as a pulpit orator. He 
possessed the Ciceronian polish, and for many years he 
was the Dutch orator par excellence ; men of all profes- 
sions acknowledged him as at the head of the art. He 
was also a professor of Oriental languages and antiqui- 
ties at his alma mater, and as such likewise excelled his 
fellow-countrymen. lie died Sept. 18, 1840. Van der 
Palm wrote much; hut none of his works have been 
translated into English, and they are now but in lim- 
ited circulation even in his own country. His biog- 
raphy, with ten of his sermons, lias been given an 
English dress by one of our most valued contributors, 
the Lev. J. P.Westervelt, D.I)., under the title Life 
and Character of J. //. Van der Palm , D.D., sketched 
by Nicholas Betts, D.D. (N.Y. 1865, 12mo). The ser- 
mons in this volume exhibit an accuracy of thought and 
expression rarely met with, and also contain passages of 


poetic beauty which one would scarcely expect to find 
in sermons written amid the fogs of Holland. The style 
of thought is so thoroughly English that either the 
work of translation has been done with remarkable 
skill, or else the character of the Dutch mind must re- 
semble the English much more closely than is generally 
believed to be the case. (J. ILW.) 

Palma, Giacopo (1), called IlVecchio (“the el- 
der’), to distinguish him from his great-nephew, a cel- 
ebrated Italian painter of the 16th century, was a na- 
tive of Scrimalta, in the Valle Brembana, in the 
Bergamese territory. There is uncertainty as to the 
exact time when this artist flourished. Lanzi, in his 
last edition, says, “Jacopo Palma, called II Vecchio , 
was invariably considered the companion and rival of 
Lorenzo Lotto, who was born about 1490, and died in 
1560, until M. La Combe, in his Dictionnaire Portatif 
I confused the historical dates relating to him. By Ri- 
dolfi v'e arc told that Palma v r as employed in complet- 
ing a picture left unfinished by Titian at his death in 
1576. Upon this and other similar authorities, Combe 
takes occasion to postpone the birth of Palma until 
1540, adding to which the forty-eight years assigned 
him by Vasari, he places the time of his death in 1588, 
Others put it 1596 and 1623. In such arrangements 
the critics seem neither to have paid attention to the 
style of Jacopo, still retaining some traces of the an- 
tique, nor to the authority of Ridolfi, w ho makes him 
! the master of Bonifazio Veneziano, who died in 1553; 
nor to the testimony of Vasari, who, in his work pub- 
lished in 1568, declares that Palma died at Venice sev- 
eral years before that period, aged forty-eight.” Lanzi 
still further settles the matter by the date 1514, which 
he read on one of his pictures at Milan, representing 
the Saviour icith several Saints, w hich he pronounces a 
juvenile production. Palma’s manner, at first, accord- 
ing to Ridolfi, partook of the formality and dryness of 
Giovanni Bellini. He afterwards attached himself to 
the method of Giorgione, and aimed at attaining bis 
clearness of expression and rich and harmonious color- 
ing, visible in his celebrated picture of St. Bai'bara, in 
the church of S. Maria Formosa at Venice. In some 
of his other pieces he more nearly approaches Titian in 
the tenderness and impost o of his carnations, and the 
peculiar grace which he acquired from studying the 
earlier productions of that great master. Of this kind 
is his Last Supper, in the church of S. Maria Mater 
j Domini at Venice, and a Holy Family in S. Stefano at 
Vicenza, esteemed one of his happiest productions. 
Lanzi says, “The distinguishing character of his pieces 
is diligence and a harmony of tints so great as to leave 
no traees of his pencil ; and it has been observed by one 
j of his historians that he long occupied himself in the 
production of each piece, and frequently retouched it. 
In the mixture of his colors, as in other respects, he of- 
ten resembles Lotto, and if he is less animated and sub- 
lime, he is, perhaps, generally more beautiful in the 
j forms of his heads, especially of those of women and 
boys. It is the opinion of some that in several of his 
countenances he expressed the likeness of his daughter 
Violante, very nearly related to Titian, a portrait of 
whom, by the hand of her father, was to be seen in the 
gallery of S( ra, a Florentine gentleman. A variety of 
pictures intended for private rooms, met with in differ- 
ent places in Italy, are attributed to Raima, besides por- 
traits, one of which was commended by Vasari as truly 
astonishing for its beauty ; and Madonnas, chiefly drawn 
along with other saints on oblong canvas, a practice in 
common use by many artists of that age.” The genu- 
ine pictures of Palma are exceedingly scarce, and highly 
prized. They are found in all the principal collections 
on the Continent, particularly at Paris, Dresden, Mu- 
nich, Berlin, and St. Petersburg. But, above all, Eng- 
land is richest in works of his that arc considered genu- 
ine ; and they arc not only to be found in the royal col- 
lections, but in many of those belonging to the nobility. 
It is evident that many of these are spurious, for he 
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never could have executed half of them, even had his 
process been less tedious. Lanzi explains this : “ The 
least informed among people of taste, being ignorant 
of his contemporary artists, the moment they behold a 
picture between the dryness of Giovanni Bellini and the 
softness of Titian, pronounce it to be a Talma; and 
this is more particularly the case when they find the 
countenances well rounded and colored, the landscape 
exhibited with care, and roseate hues in the drapery 
occurring more frequently than those of a more san- 
guine dye. In this way Talma is in the mouths of all, 
while other artists, also very numerous, are only men- 
tioned when their names are attached to their produc- 
tions.” Vasari describes in high terms of commenda- 
tion a picture of his in the church of S. Marco at Venice, 
representing the ship in which the body of St. Mark 
was brought from Alexandria to Venice exposed to a 
frightful tempest. “The picture is designed with great 
judgment; the vessel is seen struggling against the 
impetuous tempest, the waves burst with violence 
against the sides of the ship, the horrid gloom is only 
enlivened by flashes of lightning, and every part of the 
scene is filled up with images of terror, so strongly and 
naturally that it seems impossible for the power of art 
to rise to a higher pitch of truth and perfection.” Lanzi 
says Talma’s most beautiful work is a picture preserved 
at the Servi. It represents the Virgin, with a group of 
beautiful spirits and a choir of angels, and other angels 
at her feet engaged in playing in concert upon their 
harps. “It is an exceedingly graceful production, de- 
lightfully ornamented with landscape and figures in the 
distance, very tasteful in tints, which are blended in an 
admirable manner, equal to the most studied produc- 
tions of the contemporary artists of Bergamo.” An- 
other admirable picture is his Adoration of the Magi, 
formerly in the Isola di S. Elena, now in the I. R. Tina- 
coteea of Milan. See Spooner, Biog. Hist, of the Fine 
A rts , ii, G45. 

Palma, Giacopo (2), called II Giovine (i. e. “ the 
younger”), to distinguish him from the preceding artist, 
his great-uncle, was born at Veniee, according to Ri- 
dolfi, in 1544. There is as much contradiction about 
this artist as about his great-unele, and we therefore 
depend solely on Lanzi. He was the son of Antonio 
Talma, an artist of confined genius, who instructed him 
in the rudiments of his art. He early exercised him- 
self in copying the works of Titian and other Venetian 
painters. Ridolfi says that he studied with Titian, and 
others say that he was the scholar of Tintoretto; the 
last assertion is highly improbable. At the age of fif- 
teen he was taken under the protection of the duke of 
Urbino, and accompanied him to his capital. The duke 
afterwards sent him to Rome, where he resided eight 
years, and laid a good foundation for designing from the 
antique, by copying from the works of Michael Angelo 
and Raffaelle, and particularly by studying the chiaro- 
scuros of Tolidoro da Caravaggio. The last was his great 
model, and next to him came Tintoretto, Talma being 
naturally induced, like them, to animate his figures 
with a certain freedom of action and a spirit peculiarly 
his own. His abilities were noted by the pope, and Gi- 
acopo junior was employed to decorate an apartment in 
the Vatican. On his return to Venice he distinguished 
himself by several works conducted with extraordinary 
care and diligence, which gained him much reputation. 
Lanzi says, “There are not wanting professors who have 
bestowed upon him a very high degree of praise for dis- 
playing the excellent maxims of the Roman school, 
united to what was best of the Venetian.” He was, how- 
ever, but little employed, and only obtained the third 
rank ; and even this chiefly through the means of Vitto- 
ria, a distinguished sculptor and architect, who was con- 
sidered an excellent judge and arbiter of works of art. 
Talma, by Vittoria’s aid, soon came into general notice, 
and on the death of his antagonists he was overwhelmed 
with commissions. Lanzi observes of Talma that he 
was an artist who might equally be entitled the last of 


the good age and the first of the bad. When he found 
his reputation established, and himself almost without 
a competitor, he began to relax his diligence by such 
rapidity of execution that Lanzi says many of his works 
may be pronounced rough drafts. “In order to prevail 
upon him to produce a piece worthy of his name, it be- 
came requisite not only to allow him the full time he 
pleased, but the full price he chose to ask.” Upon such 
terms he executed the fine picture of S. Benedetto for 
the church of SS. Cosmo and Damiano for the noble 
family of Morn. Such are his Santa Apollorda at Cre- 
mona, his St. Ubaldo, and his Annunciation at Tesara; 
his Finding of the Cross at Urbino, and other valuable 
specimens scattered elsewhere. In these his tints are 
fresh, sweet, and clear; less splendid than those of Ve- 
ronese, but more pleasing than in Tintoretto. Among 
his best works at Veniee are the Deposition from the 
Cross, in the church of S. Niccolo dei Fratri ; the Mar - 
tgrdom of St. James, in S. Giacomo del Ono; Christ 
taken in the Garden, in La Trinita; the Visitation of 
the Virgin to St. Elizabeth , in S. Elizabetta; and the 
Plague of the Serpents, at S. Bartolomeo. The last, 
though a revolting subject, which strikes horror in 
the beholder, is one of his masterly productions, and 
equal to Tintoretto. Talma died in IG28. We have 
quite a number of etchings by this eminent artist, exe- 
cuted in a spirited and masterly style. Bartseh gives a 
list of twenty -seven. They are sometimes marked 
with his name in full, and sometimes with a monogram 
composed of a P crossed with a palm-branch. The fol- 
lowing are the principal : Samson and Delilah ; Judith 
putting the Head of Ilolofernes into a Sack, held by an 
attendant; the Nativity; the Holy Family, with St. 
Jerome and St. Francis ; St.John in the Wilderness ; the 
Decollation of St.John; the Tribute Money ; the Adul- 
teress before Christ ; Christ answering the Pharisees who 
disputed his A uthorify ; the Incredulity of St. Thomas ; 
St, Jerome in Conference with Pope Damasius — scarce; 
an ecclesiastic and a naked figure, with two boys. See 
Spooner, Biog. Hist, of the Fine Aids, ii, G46. 

Palmaroli, Tietro, an Italian painter, is celebrated 
especially as a picture restorer. He flourished near the 
opening of this century, and was the first to transfer 
frescos from the wall to canvas. The first work so 
transferred was the Descent from the Cross, by Danicle 
da Volterra, in the church of Trinita de’ Monti, in 1811 : 
it is still in that church, but not in the chapel in which 
it was originally painted. The successful transfer of 
this picture caused a great sensation at Rome and in 
other parts of Italy, where such transfers w r ere and still 
are repeatedly practiced with success. Palmaroli trans- 
ferred and restored many celebrated works in Rome and 
in Dresden. As a restorer, his services to art are almost 
inestimable. At Dresden is Raffaelle’s celebrated Ma- 
donna di San Sisto, restored by him. In 1816 Talma- 
roli freed the celebrated fresco of the Sibyls, painted 
by Kaffaejle for Agostino Chigi in the church of Santa 
Maria della Pace, from the destructive restorations in 
oil which were made by order of Alexander VII. lie 
died at Rome in 1828. See Platner, Beschreibung dev 
Stadt Pom, vol. iii, pt. 3, p. 385; Kunstblatt , 1837 ; Nag- 
ler, Neues Allgemeines Kunstler-Lexikori, s. v. ; Spooner, 
Biog. Hist, of the Fine A rts. ii, G47. — English Cyclop), s. v. 

Falmegiani, Marco, called Marca da Forli, an 
Italian painter of much merit, scarcely known till the 
researches of Lanzi brought him before the world, was 
a native of Forli, and the favorite disciple of Francesco 
Melozzo. He had two manners: the first dry and for- 
mal, extremely simple in composition, with gilt orna- 
ments, as was the custom of the quattrocentisti, or ar- 
tists of the 14th century. In his second his composition 
is more copious, and of greater proportions, his outline 
bolder, and he dispensed with the gilded ornaments. 
He was accustomed to add to his principal snbjcet some 
others unconnected with it, as in his picture of the Cru- 
cifixion, in the church of IS. Agostino di Forlis, in which 
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he inserted two or three groups on different grounds, 
one of which represents St. Paul visited by St. Antho- 
ny, and another represents St. Augustine convinced by 
the angel on the subject of the incomprehensibility of 
the Supreme Triad. Lanzi says that “in these dimin- 
utive figures, which he inserted either in the altar- 
piece or on the steps, he displayed an art extremely 
refined and pleasing/’ Me often enriched his back- 
grounds with animated landscapes and beautiful archi- 
tecture. His works are numerous in Romagna, and are 
to be found in the Venetian states. Tn the Palazzo 
Vicentini, at Vicenza, is one of his most beautiful pict- 
ures, representing a Dead Christ , between Nicodemus 
and Joseph. He excelled in painting Madonnas and 
similar subjects. Lanzi says he generally signed his 
name “Marcus Pictor Forolivicnsis,” or “Marcus Palma- 
sanus P. Foroliviensis Pincebat.” He seldom adds the 
date, but there are two pictures in the collection of 
prince Ercolani dated 1513 and 1537. Vasari calls this 
artist Pannegiano . Others call him Palmezzano. Zani 
says he signed his pictures Marcus Palmasanus, Palmi- 
sanus, or Palmezanus, Foroliviensis, etc. Kugler says 
there are several pictures by Marco Palmezzano in the 
museum at Berlin. — Spooner, Biog. Hist, of the Fine A rts , 
ii, 647. 

Palmer (Lat. palmifer, “a palm-bearer”), the name 
of one of those numerous classes of pilgrims (q. v.) whose 
origin and history form one of the most interesting stud- 
ies in the social life of mediaeval Europe. Properly the 
Palmer designated a pilgrim who had performed the 
pilgrimage to the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, and had 
returned or was returning home after the fulfilment of 
his vow. Palmers obtained that peculiar name from 
their custom of carrying branches of the Oriental palm, 
in token of their accomplished expedition. On arriving 
at their home they repaired to the church to return 
thanks to God, and offered the palm to the priest, to be 
placed upon the altar. The palms so offered were fre- 
quently used in the procession of Palm-Sunday (q. v.). 
Even after the time of his return the religious charac- 
ter of the Palmer still continued; and although his of- 
fice might be supposed to have ceased with the fulfil- 
ment of his vow, many Palmers continued their religious 
peregrinations even in their native country. They thus 
became a class of itinerant monks, without a fixed resi- 
dence, professing voluntary poverty, observing celibacy, 
and visiting at stated times the most remarkable sanc- 
tuaries of the several countries of the West. Their cos- 
tume was commonly the same as that of the ordinary 
pilgrim, although modified in different countries. — 
Chambers, Cyclop, s. v. 

Palmer, Anthony, an English divine of some 
note, flourished near the middle of the 17th century, 
fie was educated at Oxford, became fellow of Baliol 
College, and obtained the living of Bourton, Gloucester- 
shire. In 1662 he was ejected for nonconformity, lie 
afterwards had a congregation in London. Palmer died 
in 1678. lie wrote The Gospel New Creature , wherein 
the Work of the Spirit in awakening the Soul is plainly 
opened [on Psa. xxv, 1], etc.]; to which is annexed, 
The tempestuous Soul calmed by Jesus Christ [on AT at t. 
viii, 23-27 J (3d cd. Lond. 1743, 8vo). — Darling, Cyclop. 
Bibliog. s. v. 

Palmer, Benjamin Morgan, D.I)., an Ameri- 
can Presbyterian minister, was born in the city of Phil- 
adelphia in 1787. After ordination he became pastor 
of the Presbyterian Church at Beaufort, S. C., and was 
subsequently connected as co-pastor with the congrega- 
tion at Circular and Archdale churches in Charleston, 
lie died in 1847. He published a number of occasional 
Sermons (1809-1836), and The Family Companion , etc. 
(1835). See Sprague, Annals of the Ainer. Pulpit , iv, 
311-348. 

Palmer, Christian David Friedrich von, 

a celebrated German Protestant theologian in the de- 
partment of practical theology, was born Jan. 24. 1811, 


at Winnenden, near Stuttgard, in Wurtemberg. He re- 
ceived his early education at Schonthal, and he then 
entered the theological school at Tubingen, attending 
the lectures of Steudel, Baur, and Schmidt. In 1833 he 
passed a brilliant examination; in 1836 he was admit- 
ted as repetent into the Tubingen Stiff ; in 1839 he 
was appointed deacon at Marbach ; in 1843, second 
deacon at Tubingen, five years later archdeacon ; and 
in 1851 dean of the Tubingen diocese, and minister at 
Tubingen. In connection with his ministry, Palmer 
had also to lecture on pedagogics and national educa- 
tion, which lectures he continued until his death. In 
1852 he was appointed professor in ordinary of homilet- 
ics, catechetics, morals, and pedagogics, and lectured be- 
sides on liturgy, the history of ecclesiastical music, and 
Ncw-Testament exegesis. In 1852 he was honored with 
the degree of D.D., and ennobled by his monarch. In 1869 
he was elected vice-president of the synod, and in 1870 
the city of Tubingen elected him as its representative 
in the diet. Palmer died May 29, 1875. As to his the- 
ology, it belonged to the so-called Vermittelungstheolo - 
gie, i. e. to that evangelical branch of the Church which, 
though in a moderate sense conservative, yet favors 
progress and really represents in Germany the truly liv- 
ing theology of the age. His works, which have found a 
large circulation, are, Evangelische llomiletik (Stuttgard, 
1842; 5th ed. 1867): — Evangelische Katechetik (ibid. 
1844; 5th ed. 1864): — Evangelische Pddagogik (1852; 
4th cd. 1869): — Evangelische Pastor altheologie (ibid. 
1860; 2d ed. 1863): — Evangelische Ilymnologie (ibid. 
1865): — Die Moral des Christenthums (ibid. 1864): — 
Predigten (ibid. 1867) : — Evangel. Cusualreden (4th ed. 
1864-1865, 4 vols.) : — Geistliches ?/. ) Yeltliches (ibid. 
1873) : — Predigten aus neuerer Zeit (ibid. 1874). Besides 
these scientific works, he wrote a number of essays and 
articles for the Jahrbucher fur deutsche Theologie, of 
which review he was one of the editors since 1856; 
for the Encyklopadie fur das gesammte Erziehungs- und 
Unterrichtswesen , of which also he was one of the ed- 
itors since 1859; and for Herzog’s Reed- Encyklopadie. 
The Wurtemberg Landes-Choralbuch, published in 1843, 
also owes to him a great deal. See A ugsburger Allgem. 
Zeitung , June 14, 1875; Theologisches Universal-Lexi- 
kon , s. v. ; Kurtz, Lehrbuch der Kirchengeschichte (7th 
ed. Milan, 1874), ii, 316; Weissiicker. Zur Erinnernng 
an Dr. Palmer , in the Jahrbiicher fur deutsche The - 
ologie (1875), p. 353 sq. ; I Vorte der Erinnerung an Dr. 
Palmer (Tiibing. 1875); Literarischer Handiveiser fur 
das katholische Deutschland (1875), p. 252. (B. P.) 

Palmer, Eliliu, an American Rationalist, who flour- 
ished near the close of the last century, was graduated 
at Dartmouth College in 1787. He was the head of the 
Columbian Illuminati, a deistical company at New York, 
established about 1801, consisting of ninety-five mem- 
bers. Its professed aim was to promote “ moral science,” 
against religious and political imposture. The Temple 
of Reason was a weekly paper, of which the principal 
editor was one Driscoll, an Irishman, who had been a 
Romish priest, and who removed with his paper to Phil- 
adelphia. Air. Palmer delivered lectures on deism, or 
preached against Christianity. But, according to Mr. 
Chectham, he was, “in the small circle of his Church, 
more priestly, more fulminating,” than Land and Gar- 
diner of England; “professing to adore reason, he was 
in a rage if anybody reasoned with him.” He was 
blind from his youth. He died at Philadelphia in 
March, 1806. lie published an Oration, July 4, 1797 : — 
The Principles of Nature (1802). Comp. Francis, Old 
New York (1858), p. 134-137 ; see Allen, Biog. Diet. s. v. 

Palmer, Henderson D., a minister of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, was born Jan. 12, 1812, 
and united with the Church Nov. 29, 1829. He was 
soon appointed class - leader, but feeling called to the 
more responsible work of the ministry, he studied for 
some time at La Grange College. He next emigrated 
to Texas, then an infant republic. After teaching a 
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few months in the town of Nacogdoches, where Roman 
Catholicism was the only form of religion organized, the 
love of Christ constrained him to appoint meetings for 
exhortation and prayer, until the 7th of July, 1858, when 
he was licensed to preach at Box’s Fort, Nacogdoches 
County. In 1839 he was admitted to the Mississippi 
Conference, and kept in the district in which he had 
been laboring. In 1811 he travelled the Jasper Circuit, 
where his labors were crowned with a gracious revival 
of religion. In 1842 he travelled the Montgomery Cir- 
cuit; in 1843, the Egypt Circuit; in 1844, the Cherokee 
Circuit. In 1845 his appointment is unknown to us. 
In 184G-47 he was a superannuate. In the year 1848 
he travelled the Palestine Circuit. In the years 1849- 
1853 he was local. In the year 1854 he was readmitted 
and appointed to the San Augustine Circuit. In 1855 
his appointment is unknown to us ; in 1856 he travelled 
the Shelby ville Circuit; in 1857-58, the Coffee ville Cir- 
cuit; in 1859, the Shelby ville Circuit; in 18G9, Danger- 
field Circuit; in 18G1 he was supernumerary; in 18G2, 
on the Linden Circuit; in 18G3, the Coffee ville Circuit; 
in 18G4-G5, unknown to us; in 18GG-G8, he was again 
superannuated. lie died Feb. 17, 18G9, at his home in 
Upsher County, Texas. For more than thirty years he 
was a faithful, zealous, and useful preacher. 

Palmer, Herbert, B.D., a learned English divine, 
was born at Wingham, Kent, in 1601 ; and w as educated 
at St. John’s College, Cambridge, but afterwards chosen 
fellow of Queen’s. After taking holy orders, he be- 
came preacher at St. Alphage’s Church, Canterbury, 
in 1G2G. Three years afterwards he was silenced for 
nonconformity. In 1G32 he was made vicar of Ash- 
well, Herts, and was chosen one of the Assembly of Di- 
vines in 1643, on the triumph of dissent over Anglican- 
ism. He preached also at various places in London 
until the earl of Manchester appointed him master of 
Queen’s College, Cambridge, in 1644. He died in 1647. 
Palmer had a considerable share in the Sabbatum Redi - 
vivnm with Cawdrey. llis own principal work is enti- 
tled Memorials of Godliness and Christianity (13th ed. 
Loud. 1708, 12mo). See Darling, Cyclop. Bibliog . s. v. ; 
Allibone, Diet, of British and A merican A uthors , vol. ii, 
s. v. 

Palmer, John, a noted English Presbyterian di- 
vine, who forsook the Calvinistic doctrines and em- 
braced Socinianism, was born in London in 1729. After 
the completion of his education, he became assistant- 
pastor of a Presbyterian congregation in New Broad 
Street, London, in 1755. In 1759 he became their sole 
pastor. He died in 1790. lie published, King David's 
Death , and Solomon's Succession to the Throne , considered 
and improved ; a Sermon on 1 Chron. xxix, 27, 28 
[Funer. of George II] (Lond. 1760, 8vo) : — Free Thoughts 
on the Inconsistency of Conforming to any Religious Test , 
as a Condition of Toleration , with the true Principle of 
Protestant Dissent (ibid. 1779, 8vo): — Sermon , 2 Cor. 
i, 12, on the Death of the Rev. Caleb Fleming , D.D.; 
with the Oration delivered at the Interment by Joseph 
Towers (ibid. 1779, 8vo) : — An Appendix to the Obser- 
vations in Defence of the Liberty of Man as a Moral 
Agent ; in Ansu'er to Dr. Priestly's Illustrations of Philo- 
sophical Necessity; occasioned by the Dr.'s Letter to the 
Author (ibid. 1780, 8vo). See Darling, Cyclop. Bibliog. 
s. v. 

Palmer, Julius, a martyr to the Protestant cause 
in England, flourished under (bloody) queen Mary. In 
1555 he iv as a fellow of Magdalen College. lie was 
especially noted at that time as an offensive assertor ^>f 
Romish principles. The brave manner in which the 
Protestants presented their cause, and fought and died 
for its support, struck him, notwithstanding his un- 
yielding prejudice, and he was led to inquire carefully 
into their doctrines, which resulted in his conversion 
after the torture of Latimer and Ridley, whom he had 
learned to esteem as good Christian men. lie lost his 
fellowship, and taught awhile. In 1556 he was impris- 


oned as a heretic and burned. See Soames, Hist, of the 
Reformation , iv, 47, 76. 

Palmer, Mrs. Phoebe, one of the most noted 
American women of our day, is celebrated not only for 
many philanthropic labors, but for an unusually pious 
life. She was born near the opening of this century. 
Inheriting Methodism as a birthright, she was cariy 
converted to God. There was nothing, however, re- 
markable in the character of her piety in those days. 
She was indeed very reticent of profession, and timid of 
all public effort. Through the influence, however, of 
her sister, Mrs. Lankford, she was led to see the priv- 
ilege of the believer to enter into the fulness of Gospel 
rest, by faith in Christ as an uttermost Saviour. She 
was then happily married to Dr. Walter Palmer, of New 
York, himself an earnest Methodist. Many who favor- 
ed the sanctification doctrine as Mrs. Palmer accepted 
it were accustomed to meet frequentK in their homes 
interchangeably. Mrs. Palmer also opened her par- 
lors, and soon her home became the famous centre of 
spiritual life and power, extending its influence not 
only over this vast country, but all over the globe. In 
1860, or thereabout, Dr. Palmer, who then had a lucra- 
tive practice, was obliged to give it up in order to assist 
his wife in her revival labors, which the}' performed 
wherever they were persuaded God called them to work. 
From that time they were very little in New York, 
spending sometimes months together in extended trav- 
els for revival services all through the country, East and 
West, and the British provinces, besides three contin- 
uous years in Great Britain. Meantime the weekly 
meeting at their home in New York went on, unin- 
terrupted by Mrs. and Dr. Palmer’s absence, with un- 
abated interest and power, attracting ministers and peo- 
ple of all denominations, and from every quarter of the 
Christian world. No meeting anywhere has had so cos- 
mopolitan and literally unsectarian a complexion, not- 
withstanding the peculiarly Methodistic idea on which 
it was based, as this Palmer-meeting for the promotion 
of holiness. It was not even discontinued by her decease 
in November, 1875. Very beautifully and fittingly did 
that saint, who had ministered to so many thousands in 
her life, and whose life had been one of the sweetest bene- 
dictions of heaven on earth for nearly half a century, 
raise her feeble hands in their last pious act, and open 
her lips, for the last time, to say to those around her, 
and to all who love her memory, “ The grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ be with you all. Amen !” She published, 
The Way to Holiness (N. Y. 1854, 12mo) : — Faith and its 
Effects (1856, 12mo) : — Devotion to God (new ed. 1857) : 
— The Useful Disciple: — Pioneer Experience , and many 
other works of like tendency. They were nearly all 
republished in England, and had as wide a circulation 
there as in the United States. “ The secret of this good 
woman’s power, the point of analysis,” says Dr. Bottome 
(in Zion's Herald , November, 1875), “is easily reached. 
There was about her but little of personal attractive- 
ness. Simple in manner, and plain in person and dress, 
even to severity; hesitant in speech, and almost desti- 
tute of emotion in her addresses and in all her exercises, 
except of the most subdued character; confining herself 
almost absolutely to the conscience and judgment of her 
hearers, her presentation of truth was of the barest logic. 
Accepting the Word of God as the end of all contro- 
versy, a simple statement of a Scripture declaration was 
all sufficient. God said it, and it must be so. And yet 
it was not what she said that had its powerful charm 
and its resistless force on those who heard her; it was 
that wonderful embodiment of entire consecration, that 
personification of the truth which she illustrated in her 
life and person, that affected others. ‘ She believed, and . 
therefore spoke.’ Iler favorite passages were, ‘ [ be- 
seech you, therefore, brethren, by the mercies of God, to 
present your bodies a living sacrifice,’ etc. ; and ‘ I can 
do all things through Christ strengthening me.’ These 
grand principles of Christian faith became the warp and 
woof of her very being. ‘ For her to live was Christ.’ 
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‘This one thing I do,’ was her perpetual motor — a life 
of intense industry in a life of all-absorbing love — one 
idea — the grandest secret of success known to intelli- 
gent minds/’ (J. H.W.) 

Palmer, Samuel, an English divine, flourished in 
the second half of the 17th century, first at London as 
minister at the Weigh-house, and later, from 17G7, at 
Hackney. He died near the opening of this century, 
lie published, The Nonconformists' Memorial , being an 
Account of the Lives, Sufferings, and Printed Works of 
the Ttvo Thousand M misters ejected A ug. 2 -1, 1GGG [ 1GG2] ; 
originally ivritten by E. Calamy, D.D., abridged, correct- 
ed, and methodized , with many additional Anecdotes and 
several new Lives (2d ed. Loud. 1802, 3 vols. 8vo). This 
edition contains many important additions and correc- 
tions. The tirst was published in 1774 : — The Protes- 
tant Dissenter's Catechism, containing , I, A brief His- 
tory of the Nonconformists ; II, The Reasons of the Dis- 
sent from the National Church (8th ed. Lond. 1782, 
12mo ): — Sermon on 2 Tim. i, 12, The Dying Believer's 
Confidence and Joy in Christ [Funeral] ; to which is 
added an Oration, by Samuel Morton Savage, D.D. 
(ibid. 1778, 8vo). See Darling, Cyclop. Bibliog. vol. ii, 
s. v. ; Allibone, Diet, of Brit, and A mer . A uthors, vol. 
ii, s. v. 

Palmer, William, an English theologian of our 
times, was educated at Oxford University, and became 
fellow of Worcester College, Oxford. After taking holy 
orders, he was made prebendary of Sarum, then rural 
dean, and Anally vicar of Whitchurch, at Dorset. He 
is especially noted as a student of liturgy (q. v.). His 
masterly work on this branch of ecclesiastical research 
is entitled Origines Liturgicee, or Antiquities of the Eng- 
lish Ritual, and a Dissertation on Primitive Liturgies 
(3d ed. Oxf. 1830, 2 vols. 8vo). A fourth edition (1845) 
contains a notice of those rites of the English Church 
which are not comprised in the Book of Common Prayer, 
also of the origin and history of the canonical hours of 
prayer. The additions were published separately. Pal- 
mer also published, The Apostolical Jurisdiction and 
Succession of the Episcopacy in the British Churches 
Vindicated against the Objections of Dr. Wiseman in the 
Dublin Review (Lond. 1840) : — A Treatise on the Church 
of Christ; designed chief y for the Use of Students in 
Theology (3d ed. rev. and enl. ibid. 1842, 8vo) : — *4 Com- 
pendious Ecclesiastical History from the Earliest Period 
to the Present Time (new ed. enl. ibid. 1841, sm. 8vo) : — 
Letters to N. J Vise nuw, D.D . , on the Errors of Roman- 
ism, in respect to the Worship of Saints, Satisfactions , 
Purgatory, Dululgences, and the Worship of Dnages and 
Relics; to which is added an Examination of Mr. Sib- 
thorp's Reasons for his Secession from the Church (Oxf. 
1812; 3d ed. Lond. 1851, 8vo. In this edition “some 
discussions of minor importance have been omitted,” 
and an introductory letter has been added on the titular 
hierarchy): — .! Narrative of Events connected with the 
Publication of the Tracts of the Times, with Refections 
on existing Tendencies to Romanism, and on the Present 
Duties and Prospects of Members of the Church (2d ed. 
Oxf. 1843) (com)), a review [Recent Developments ofPu- 
seyism , by II. Kogers] in Edinb. Rev. Ixxx, 309) '.—The 
Doctrine of Development and Conscience considered in 
Relation to the Evidences oj Christianity and of the Cath- 
olic System (Lond. 181G, 8vo) (see review [On the Study 
of the Christian Evidences] in Edinb. Rer. lxxxvi, 397) : 
— Sermon on 1 John v, 4, The Victory of Faith [Church 
Societies]; with an Appendix (ibid. 1850, 8vo) : — A 
Statement of Circumstances connected icith the Pi'oposal 
of Resolutions at Special General Mu ting of the Bristol 
Church Union, Oct. 1, 1850 (ibid. 1850). See Darling, 
Cyclop. Biblioy. vol. ii, s. v. ; Allibone, Diet, of Brit, and 
A mer. A uthors , vol. ii, s. v. (J. II. W.) 

Palmer, William H.,a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was born Aug. 1G, 1821, in Wisconsin. 
In early life he devoted himself to legal studies, and 
practiced several years at the bar. In 1858 he was | 


converted, and in less than one year from that time 
joined the West Wisconsin Conference, llis Arst ap- 
pointment was Point Bluff, and he was next stationed 
at Lancaster. The outbreak of the war, however, broke 
up his pastorate, for he felt it his duty to serve his 
country. On leaving the army he was readmitted to 
conference, and stationed at Dodgeville. Here he re- 
mained two years, at Darlington two, Monroe two, 
Providence two, ami Platteville two, where, like the 
faithful soldier, he fell at his post. For months his 
health had been gradually failing, but he was ever 
cheerful, happy, and hopeful. At his last quarterly 
conference he was granted leave of absence, in the hope 
that rest would recruit his health, but he gradually 
grew worse, and died Sept. 23, 1874. He led a pure 
and holy life, and his memory is dearly cherished by 
those who knew him. See Minutes of Conferences, 1875, 
p. 149. 

Palmers. See Palmer. 

Palmer-Worm (EJJ, gazam; Sept. Kdpnrj; Vulg. 
enica ) occurs Joel i, 4: ii, 25; Amos iv, 9. Bochart 
[Hieroz. iii, 253) has endeavored to show that gazam 
denotes some species of locust ; but the ten Hebrew 
names to which Bochart assigns the meaning of differ- 
ent kinds of locusts can hardly apply to so many, as not 
more than two or three destructive species of locust 
are known in Bible lands. The derivation of the He- 
brew word from a root which means “ to cut off,” is as 
applicable to several kinds of insects, whether in their 
perfect or larva condition, as it is to a locust, the action 
of the jaws being nearly the same in both cases. Both 
insects, when in numbers, shear away the leaves, slice 
after slice, and leaf after leaf, until the plant is com- 
pletely shorn of its verdure, when it either dies, or be- 
comes at least incapable of bearing fruit for that season. 
Hence most interpreters prefer to follow the Sept, ami 
Vulg., which are consistent with each other in the ren- 
dering of the Hebrew word in the three passages where 
it is found. The Kitpiri) of Aristotle (Hist. A mm. ii, 17, 
4, 5, G) evidently denotes a caterpillar, so called from 
its “bending itself” up (i edpTrrio) to move, as the cat- 
erpillars called geometric, or else from the habit some 
caterpillars have of “coiling” themselves up when 
handled. The eruca of the Vulg. is the Kd;n:g of the 
Greeks, as is evident from the express assertion of Col- 
umella ( [De Re Rnst. xi, 3, G3, ed. Schneider). The 
Chaldee and Syriac understand some locust larva by 
the Hebrew word. Ocdmann (I ’em. Samml. fasc. ii, c. 
vi, p. 11G) is of the same opinion. Tychsen ( Comment . 
de locust is, etc., p. 88) identiAes the gazam with the 
Gryllus cristatus , Lin., a South African species. M ichae- 
lis (Supp. p. 220) follows the Sept, and Vulg. See Cat- 
erpillar. 

The English word pedmer-worm is provincially used 
for the hairy muff-like caterpillar of the great tiger- 
moth (Arctia cajci). This is a very indiscriminate and 
voracious feeder, but we never heard of its attacking 
cultivated plants in such numbers as to produce the 
slightest alarm. Indeed, we much doubt whether any 



Pahner-worm Moth (Plusict gamma), with its Caterpillar. 
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single species would devour indiscriminately plants 
with qualities so different as the olive, the tig, the vine, 
and the fruits of an Oriental “garden.” There are 
other varieties of the larger moths, however, which are 
very destructive to vegetables, especially that very 
common one in the latter part of summer, called the 
gamma moth ( Plusia gamma), easily recognised by its 
bearing on each wing a Greek y, in silver on a dark 
brown. Perhaps, therefore, we need not look for any 
precise species, as represented by the gazam ; but may 
understand the word to bear a sense as wide and gen- 
eral as its Greek or English equivalent ; and to include 
several species of caterpillars, all having this in com- 
mon, a greedy devouring of cultivated produce, and a 
preternatural multiplication of their numbers. — Smith; 
Fairbairn. See Locust. 

Palmieri, Giuseppe, an Italian painter, was born 
in 1674. lie studied at Florence, but it is not known 
under whom. Orlandi extols him as one of the first 
painters of his age. Lanzi thinks Orlandi too extrav- 
agant in his praise. lie adds, however, that in the 
human figure Palmieri is a painter of spirit, and has a 
magical and beautiful style of color, very harmonious 
and pleasing when the shades do not predominate. In 
Palmieri’s Resurrection , in the church of St. Domenico 
at Genoa, and in other works of his carefully painted, 
judges of the art find little to reprove. He died in 
J 740. See Spooner, Biog. Hist, of the Fine A rts, ii, 647. 

Palmistry or Chiromancy is a species of divina- 
tion by interpreting the lines in the palm of the human 
hand ; often practiced by travelling fortune-tellers, es- 
pecially Gypsies (q. v.). It has even been thought by 
some to be alluded to in Job xxxvii, 7 (see Walter, 
Nam eo chiromantea probari qneat , Pint. 1729). See 
Divination. 

Palm - Sunday (Lat. Dominica Palmarum , or 
Dom. in Palmis) is the name usually given to the last 
Sunday of Lent, after the custom of blessing branches 
of the palm-tree, or of other trees substituted in those 
countries in which palm cannot be procured, and of 
carrying the blessed branches in procession, in com- 
memoration of Christ’s triumphal entry into Jerusalem 
(John xii, 12-1G; Matt, xii, 1-11; Mark xi, 1-11). 
Palms and the branches of palms were used in this 
important historic entry because they were then re- 
garded as an emblem of victory, and the carrying and 
waving of its branches was emblematic of success and 
in honor of royalty. At the time of this triumphal 
entry a psalm of rejoicing was chanted by the thou- 
sands who recognised the royalty of Christ. No sooner 
did he enter the city than he proceeded to the Temple, 
and wrought several miracles for the relief of both 
maimed and blind who came to him. These things 
were done tin the day when the lamb was separated 
and devoted for the Paschal service, and other prepara- 
tions were made for the Passover. 

The date of the first observance of Palm-Sunday by 
the Church is uncertain. The name is as old as the 
time of Amalarius. In the Greek Church Palm-Sun- 
day was apparently observed as early as the 4th cen- 
tury. The writings of the Greek fathers contain al- 
lusions to the celebration of this day. In the Western 
Church there are no signs of the observance of it during 
the first six centuries. The first writer in the West 
who expressly refers to it is St. Ambrose; but accord- 
ing to Venerable Bede the usage certainly existed in 
the 7th century. A special service is found in the 
Roman missal, and also in the Greek euehologies, for 
the blessing of “branches of palms and olives;” but in 
many countries other trees, as in England the yew or 
the willow, and in Brittany the box, are blessed in- 
stead. A procession is formed, the members of which 
issue from the church carrying branches in their hands, 
and singing a hymn, suited to the occasion, of very 
ancient origin. In the Greek Church the book of the 
Gospels is borne in front. In some of the Catholic 


countries of the West, a priest, or occasionally a lay 
figure, was led at the head, mounted upon an ass, in 
commemoration of Christ’s entry into the city — a usage 
which still exists in some parts of Spain and Spanish 
America. Before the party returns to the church the 
doors have been closed, and certain strophes of the hymn 
are sung alternately by a choir within the church and 
by the procession without, when, on the subdeacon’s 
knocking at the door, it is again thrown open, and the 
procession re-enters. During the singing of the Pas- 
sion in the solemn mass which ensues, the congregation 
hold the palm branches in their hands, and at the con- 
clusion of the service they are carried to their respect- 
ive homes, where they are preserved during the year. 
At Rome, the Procession of the Palms, in which the 
pope has his place, is among the most striking of the 
picturesque ceremonies of the Holy Week. In the 
“ Capelle Poutificie,” the only authorized rubric of the 
mode in which these high ceremonies are to be con- 
ducted, is the following account of the ceremony of the 
palms: “ Before describing the blessing of the palms, it 
is necessary to remember that the festival, the blessing 
and the procession of palms, was instituted for the 
solemn entrance of Jesus Christ into the city of Jerusa- 
lem, that by the faithful united it might not only be 
represented in spirit every year to the Christian multi- 
tude, but might also be renewed in some other mode. 
Besides this the Church wished to signify by this 
solemn ceremony the glorious entrance into heaven 
which the divine Redeemer will make with the elect 
after the general judgment.” Seymour thus describes 
the ceremony : “ The pope, as the vicar of Jesus Christ, 
and therefore his most suitable representative, is carried 
into St. Peter’s, not indeed ‘meek and lowly, riding 
upon an ass,’ but seated in his chair, and earried on the 
shoulders of eight men. He is arrayed in all possible 
magnificence, preceded by the long line of bishops and 
cardinals in their robes of splendor, accompanied by all 
the high officers of state, and surrounded by the naked 
swords of his guardsmen. After he descends from the 
litter, and takes his place upon the throne, and has re- 
ceived the homage of each cardinal, as usual on those 
state occasions, the ceremonies peculiar to the day com- 
mence. Three priests, each carrying aloft a palm, de- 
scend from the high -altar, and slowly approach the 
throne. The pope receives them, reading over them a 
prescribed form of prayer, sprinkling them with holy 
water, and thus blessing them. Each cardinal, arch- 
bishop, bishop, prelate, ambassador, etc., then approach- 
es the throne, and on his knees receives a palm from 
the pope, which he accepts with the usual forms of 
kissing the hand, or knee, or foot of the pope, accord- 
ing to his rank, and then retires to his place. When 
every person is thus supplied, the procession of palms 
is formed ; the pope leaving his throne again, mounts 
his chair on the men’s shoulders, and preceded by 
candles lighted, the choir singing, the incense burning 
— the whole eolumn in their magnificent and many- 
colored robes moves down the aisle by one side of the 
high-altar, and returns by the other. Borne above all 
by the height of the litter, his holiness moves, the con- 
spicuous representation of ‘ the meek and lowly One.’ 
As the procession moves slowly along, the splendor 
of the costumes, their brilliant colors, and their gold 
and silver brocade— the long array of mitres, and many 
branches of palms moving among them — the strains of 
sacred music from the choir, mingling with the heavy 
tramp of the guardsmen — the long and brilliant lines 
of military extending the whole length of the church, 
and the procession itself, with the pope lifted on high 
above all, and all this in the most magnificent temple 
in the world, presents to the eye a scene of pageantry 
most striking and beautiful, but wholly ineffective, be- 
cause unsuitable as representing the entrance of Jesus 
Christ into Jerusalem. When the procession has end- 
ed, and the pope has returned to the throne, and the 
cardinals, archbishops, bishops, etc., have retired to 
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their places, the high mass is celebrated, and an indul- 
gence granted to all present, a special rubric being used 
on this occasion.” Each member of the congregation 
carries home his branch, which is regarded as a charm 
against diseases. Some of these branches are reserved 
to burn to ashes for the next A sh-Wednesday. In Eng- 
land Palm-Sunday anciently was celebrated with much 
ceremony; but the blessing and procession of the 
palms was discontinued in the Church of England, to- 
gether with the other ceremonies abolished in the reign 
of Edward VI. (For the different ceremonies anciently 
observed on Falm- Sunday in England, see Walcott, 
Sacred Archaeology , p. 421-424; Brand, Popular Antiq- 
uities of Great Britain [see Index in vol. iii]. Sec also 
Collier, Kccles. Hist, ii, 241 ; Wheatley, Commentary on 
Book of Common Prayer , p. 222.) At a recent observ- 
ance of Palm-Sunday by Komish churches in the dio- 
cese of New York, palms snpplied from Charleston, S.C.. 
were used. See Kiddle, Christian Antiquities ; Wctzer 
u. Welte, Kirchen-Lex . s. v. Falmsonntag. (J. II. W.) 

The ordinary reckoning of the events of Passion- 
week places this event, as its name imports, on Sunday ; 
but a more careful examination of the Gospel narratives 
inclines us to locate it on Monday. The indications of 
date are most explicit in the Gospel of John, which 
states (xii, l) that the final arrival of Jesus at Bethany 
was “six days before the Passover.” That this term 
is inclusive of both extremes is clear not only from the 
usual method of reckoning such intervals among the 
Jews (comp, especially John xx, 26 ; Matt, xxvi, 1), but 
also from the fact that as Jericho was about one day’s 
journey distant, Jesus would otherwise have been 
obliged to travel the entire Sabbath, instead of spend- 
ing that sacred day, as he naturally would and actually 
seems to have done, at Zacclueus’s house (Luke xix, 5). 
The Passover-day that year was Friday — as all admit — 
the 15th of Nisan (Numb, xxxiii, 3) : the Paschal lamb 
was slain on the afternoon of the 14th (Exod. xii, G), 
and it was eaten in the evening immediately after (Lev. 
xxiii, 5), i. e. Thursday. (Andrews, in his Life of our 
Lord, p. 397, misstates this position, as “ making the 14th 
fall on Friday,” and yet “including both extremes” in 
the six days referred to; which would not “make, the 
arrival on Sunday, the 10th,” but on the 9th, which we 
compute to have been Saturday.) But it is most natu- 
ral to regard the evening only when the Passover-meal 
was eaten — in this case Thursday evening, or that begin- 
ning the loth — as the included terminus ad quern, or the 
sixth day. and the afternoon of the day when our Lord 
arrived at Bethany as the included terminus a quo, or 
the first day of the series. This leaves only four whole 
days in the interval (precisely as the “ three days — and 
three nights ” of Christ’s remaining in the tomb, Matt, 
xii, 40, arc known to have been but one whole day and 
fractions of the preceding and following days), and 
brings the arrival at Bethany on Sunday. The tri- 
umphal entry into Jerusalem certainly took place the 
very next morning (John xii, 12), i. e. on Monday. 

Those who place this last event on Sunday must not 
only reckon the Passover as having fallen that year on 
1 hursday, but they must also exclude both extremes in 
the computation of the six days in question; or else 
they will bring— as in fact they do— the arrival at 
Bethany on either Saturday or Friday afternoon. Ei- 
ther of these days is extremely improbable; Saturday, 
as requiring the whole Sabbath to have been spent in 
travelling, and Friday as bringing the feast— narrated 

by John as occurring the same evening (xii, 2 sq.) 

with all its bustle and special preparation, on the begin- 
ning of the same sacred day (i. c. from sunset ; for the 
ctinvov cannot have been any other than an evening 
“supper”). 

This view is confirmed almost to certainty by the 
order of subsequent events during Passion-week as nar- 
rated by each of the evangelists. They allow a space I 
of five days only for all these transactions, beginning 
with the entry into Jerusalem, and ending with the cru- 


cifixion. As the latter is almost universally conceded 
to have taken place on Friday, the former must have 
occurred on Monday. Thus Matthew assigns the first 
day to the triumphal entry and the cleansing of the 
Temple (xxi, 1-17, ending with the lodging at Beth- 
any) ; Mark has the same arrangement (xi, 1— 1 1) ; Luke 
also, but not so explicitly (xix, 29-46) ; and John like- 
wise. but still less definitely (xii, 12-19). The second day 
was occupied with cursing the barren fig-tree (“in the 
morning as he returned from Bethany,” Matt. xxi. 18; 
Mark xi, 12), and various teachings, closing again at 
Bethany (Mark xi, 19), and the third with witnessing 
the withering of the tree (“in the morning” again, 
31 ark xi, 20), and still other teachings. Luke vaguely 
joins both these two days’ proceedings together (“daily,” 
xix, 47 ; “on one of those days,” xx, 1); while John 
passes them over with but one intimation of time (“at 
the feast,” xii, 20), although we know from all the evan- 
gelists that they embraced an extensive series of dis- 
courses to various classes, concluding with the remark- 
able prediction of the destruction of Jerusalem, etc. 
That this closed Christ’s public teachings is directly 
stated (Matt, xxiv, 1 ; 3fark xiii, 1 ; John xii, 36). But 
there is not an intimation that more than three days 
were consumed up to this time. It was now two days 
prior to the Passover (3Iatt. xxvi, 1, 2; 3Iark xiv, 1). 
These “two days” at the utmost can only make five, 
when added to the preceding three. They are to be 
computed of course as before, i. e. inclusively of both ex- 
tremes, namely, one day for that immediately following 
the previous discourses, or, on our reckoning, from 
Wednesday afternoon to Thursday afternoon, and the 
other from Thursday afternoon onward into the ensu- 
ing evening of the Paschal meal with which the Pass- 
over was introduced. In this way every note of time is 
consistently observed. The single intermediate or ap- 
parently vacant day (Thursday) was spent by our Lord 
in private preparation for the coming solemnities, and 
by Judas in bargaining for the betrayal of his Master. 
To take two entire days for these purposes is opposed 
to the requirements of the case, as well as the whole 
tenor of the Scripture narrative. It was in fact but 
Thursday morning that remained unoccupied, for in the 
afternoon the disciples were despatched to prepare the 
Passover meal (3Iatt. xxvi, 17; 3 Lark xiv, 12; Luke 
xxii, 7). The phrase “after two days,” used by both 
evangelists here, can only mean, as we would say, day 
after to-morrow ; for it obviously cannot be the same 
as simply “to-morrow,” nor yet “the second day after 
to-morrow.” And that it dates from Wednesday is cer- 
tain from Matthew's expression, “ When (or*) Jesus had 
finished all these sayings.” That its terminus ad quern, 
“ the feast of the Passover” (to 7raa\a yivsrai), includes 
the proper Passover-day on Friday, seems clear from the 
added clause, “ When the Son of Man is betrayed to be 
crucified .” The betrayal itself must have occurred con- 
siderably past midnight or on Friday morning. It is 
only by neglecting or violating some element of the 
evangelical history that Palm-day can be brought on 
Sunday. Even the accurate Dr. Robinson acknowl- 
edges in his later edition of his Harmony that he was 
misled in the days of Passion-week by following too im- 
plicitly the authority of the learned Light foot. 

Palm-Synod ( Palmaris Synodus'), an important 
ecclesiastical council, so called after the building in 
which it was held (“A porticn beati Petri Apostoli 
qua; appellatur ad Palmaria ,” as Anastasitis says), was 
convened by Theodoric in A. I). 501 (Gieseler and others 
place it in A. I). 503) to consider the charges of simony 
and adultery brought against Symmachus (q. v.) by his 
rival Lauren tins (q. v.). The verdict of the synod and 
of the king was in favor of the former. He was acquit- 
ted without investigation, on the presumption that it 
did not behoove the council to pass judgment respecting 
the successor of St. Peter. See Papacy. Of course the 
opposition was not satisfied with this decision, and the 
ecclesiastical strife continued for some time. Among 
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the ablest defenders of the synodic decision is the deacon 
Ennodius, afterwards bishop of Pavia (died 521), who in 
his work Libeling apoloyeticus pro Sipiodo IV Humana 
(in Mansi, viii, 274) favored the absolutism of the papa- 
cy, and claimed that the incumbent of St. Peter’s chair 
should be regarded as above every human tribunal, and 
as responsible only to God himself. See llefele, Con- 
cilienyesch. ii, Glo sq. ; Schaff, Ch. I list . ii, 324, 325 ; Gie- 
seler, Eccles. llist. i, 338; Nitzsch, De Synodo Palmari 
(Wit ten b. 1775). (J. II. W.) 

Palm-tree p’cri, tamdr, so called doubtless from 
its tall, straight, and slender stem; Arab, tamar like- 
wise; Gr. (poivVQ . Under this generic term many spe- 
cies are botanically included ; but we have here only 
to do with the date-palm, the Phcenix dactylifera of 
Linmeus. Travellers, and even Biblical writers, how- 
ever, not unfrequently figure in its stead the dam-palm 
of Egypt, which is distinguished by its branching stem 
and hard, single drupe. 

I. Description . — The palms are the princes of the veg- 
etable kingdom. With the cylindrical stem, unbroken 
by branches, springing high into the air and unfurling 
a canopy of enormous leaves, fan-shaped or feathery, 
in the shadow of which are suspended great clusters of 
fruit, no tree can look more lordly or more bountiful. 
The areca of the West Indies shoots up to an altitude 
of one hundred and fifty feet, and a single leaf of the 
talipot will give shelter to fifteen or twenty people. On 
the farinaceous pith of the raphia and sagusa (saco) the 
Sumatrans and other inhabitants of the Indian Archipel- 
ago have long relied for a chief part of their subsist- 
ence, just as the cocoa-nut has sustained for centuries 
the islanders of the Pacific Ocean ; and, more inexhaust- 
ible than the petroleum springs of the New World, 



Date-palm ( Phoenix Dactylifera). 


palm-oil promises to supply light to Europe and wealth 
to Africa through all the coming ages. 

The date-palm in height is from 30 or 40 feet to 70 
or 80. It seldom bears fruit till six, eight, or even ten 
years after it has been planted; but it will continue to 
be productive for one hundred years (Psa. xcii, 14). If 
we say sixty or seventy, and assign to it an average 
crop of 100 lbs. a year, each fruit-bearing tree will have 
yielded two or three tons of dates as tribute to its own- 
ers in the course of its lifetime. “The palm grows 
slowly but steadily, uninfluenced by those alternations 
of the seasons which affect other trees. It does not re- 
joice overmuch in winter’s copious rain, nor does it 
droop under the drought and burning sun of summer. 
Neither heavy weights, which men place upon its head, 
nor the importunate urgency of the wind, can sway it 
aside from perfect uprightness. There it stands, look- 
ing calmly down upon the world below, and patiently 
yielding its large clusters of golden fruit from genera- 
tion to generation. Nearly every palace and mosque 
and convent in the country has such trees in the courts, 
and, being well protected there, they flourish excel d- 
ingly” (Thomson, Land and Booh , i, 65 sq.). It is re- 
markable for its erect and cylindrical stem, crowned 
with a cluster of long and feather-like leaves, and is as 
much esteemed for its fruit, the “date,” as for its juice, 
whether fermented or not, known as “palm wine,” and 
for the numerous uses to which every part of the plant 
is applied. The peculiarities of the palm-tree are such 
that they could not fail to attract the attention of the 
writers of any country where it is indigenous, and es- 
pecially from its being an indication of the vicinity of 
water even in the midst of the most desert country. 
Its roots, though not penetrating very deep or spread- 
ing very wide, yet support a stem of considerable height, 
which is remarkable for its uniformity of thickness 
throughout. The centre of this lofty stem, instead of 
being the hardest part, as in other trees, is soft and 
spongy, and the bundles of woody fibres successively 
produced in the interior are regularly pushed outwards, 
until the outer part becomes the most dense and hard, 
and is hence most fitted to answer the purposes of wood. 
The outside, though devoid of branches, is marked with 
a number of protuberances, which are the points of in- 
sertion of former leaves. The leaves are from four to six 
or eight feet in length, ranged in a bunch around the top 
of the stem, the younger and softer being in the centre, 
and the older aud outer series hanging down. They 
are employed for covering the roofs or sides of houses, 
for fences, framework, mats, and baskets. The male 
and female tlowers being on different trees, the latter 
require to be fecuudated by the pollen of the former 
before the fruit can ripen. The tender part of the 
spatha of the flowers being pierced, a bland and sweet 
juice exudes, which, being evaporated, yields sugar, and 
is no doubt what is alluded to in some passages of 
Scripture; if it be fermented and distilled a strong 
spirit or arah is yielded. The fruit, however, which is 



1, Cluster of dates; 2, flower; 3, a date ; 4, section of the 
same. 
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yearly produced in numerous clusters and in the utmost 
abundance, is its chief value; for whole tribes of Arabs 
and Africans find their chief sustenance in the date, of 
which even the stony seeds, being ground down, yield 
nourishment to the camel of the desert. 

With an imagination and a vocabulary equally co- 
pious, the Arabs are said to have three hundred and 
sixty names or epithets for the palm-tree, and to be 
able to enumerate three hundred and sixty uses to 
which different portions arc applied. Certainly it would 
be difficult to name a more serviceable tree. Not only 
is its fruit a daily article of diet, but various prepara- 
tions from it are used as medicines and tonics. “On 
the abortive fruit and ground date-stones the camels 
are fed. From the leaves they make couches, bas- 
kets, bags, mats, brushes, and fly-traps; from the trunk 
cages for their poultry and fences for their gardens; 
and other parts of the tree furnish fuel. From the 
fibrous webs at the bases of the leaves thread is pro- 
cured, which is twisted into ropes and rigging; and 
from the sap, which is collected by cutting off the head 
of the palm, and scooping out a hollow in its stem, a 
spirituous liquor is prepared” (Burnett, Outlines of Bot- 
any, p. 400). No wonder that to the present day in the 
proverbs and the poetry of the East the palm is con- 
stantly reappearing. Says Mohammed, “Honor your 
maternal aunt, the date-palm; for she was created in 
paradise, of the same earth from which Adam was 
made.” In the same spirit we are told by a later 31 os- 
lem tradition, “Adam was permitted to bring with him 
out of paradise three things — the myrtle, which is the 
chief of sweet-scented flowers in the world; an ear of 
wheat, the chief of all kinds of food ; and dates, the 
chief of all the fruits of the world.” These dates were 
conveyed to the Hejaz, where they grew up, and be- 
came the progenitors of all the other date-palms in 
Asia, Africa, and Europe; and it is the decree of Allah 
that all the countries where they grow shall belong to 
the faithful! (see Quarterly Review, exiv, 214). The 
later Hebrews have a proverb, alluding to the mixture 
of evil with the best possessions, “In two cabs of dates 
there is a eab of stones and more;” and referring to the 
usefulness of little things, the Arabs say, “A small date- 
stone props np the water-jar.” In their own ironical 
fashion, when the modern Egyptians would describe a 
great boaster, they say, “lie paid a derhem for some 
dates, and now he has his palm-trees in the village.” 
For the greater part the date-trees belong to ancient 


lady Caleott states that “near Genoa there is a narrow, 
warm, sandy valley full of palms, but they are diminu- 
tive in growth, and unfruitful.” Anciently the date- 
palm grew very abundantly (more abundantly than 
now) in many parts of the Levant. On this subject 
generally it is enough to refer to Bitter’s monograph 
(“ Ueber die geographische Verbreitung der Dattel- 
palme”) in his Erdkunde , and also published separately. 
See also Kempfer, .4 mcenitates Exoticce, and Celsius, 1 Ti- 
er obot. i, 444-579; Moody, The Palm-tree (Loud. 18G0). 
While this tree was abundant generalK in the Levant, 
it was regarded by the ancients as peculiarly character- 
istic of Palestine and the neighboring regions ( fvpta , 
o7rov (}>oh'tK6Q oi Kapirotyopoi , Xenoph. Cyrop. vi, 2, 
§ 22; “ Judtea inclyta est palmis,” Pliny, Xat. Hist . xiii, 
4; “ Palraetis [Judaris] proeeritas et decor,” Tacit, llist. 
v, G; comp. Strabo, xvii, 800, 818; Theophrast. Hist. 
Plant, ii, 8; Pausan. ix, 19, § 5). It is curious that this 
tree, once so abundant in Judtea, is now comparatively 
rare, except in the Philistine plain, and in the old Phoe- 
nicia (so named from it) about Beirfit. Old trunks are 
washed up in the Dead Sea. It is abundant in Egypt, 
and is occasionally found near springs in the Desert. 
It nowhere flourishes without a perennial supply of 
fresh water at the root. The well-known coin of Ves- 
pasian representing the palm-tree with the legend 
“ JiuUea capta” is figured in vol. vi, p. 486. 

III. Scripture Notices . — 1. As to the industrial and 
domestic uses of the palm, it is well known that they 
are very numerous; but there is no clear allusion to 
them in the Bible. That the ancient Orientals, how- 
ever, made use of wine and honey obtained from the 
palm-tree is evident from Herodotus (i, 193; ii, 86), 
Strabo (xvi, ch. xiv, ed. Kram.), and Pliny (Xat. Hist . 
xiii, 4). It is indeed possible that the honey mentioned 
in some places may be palm-sugar. (In 2 Chron. xxxi, 
5 the margin lias “dates.”) 

2. The following places (in Smith’s Did. of the Bi- 
ble) may be enumerated from the Bible as having some 
connection with the palm-tree, either in the derivation 
of the name, or in the mention of the tree as growing 
on the spot. 

(1.) At Eltm, one of the stations of the Israelites be- 
tween Egypt and Sinai, it is expressly stated that there 
were “ twelve wells (fountains) of water, and threescore 
and ten palm-trees” (Exod. xv, 27 ; Numb, xxxiii, 9). 
The word “fountains” of the latter passage is more cor- 
rect than the “wells” of the former: it is more in har- 


famihes, and to possess them is a sign of wealth and ; 
high lineage; but this magniloquent fellow passes off ! 
his sorry purchase as the fruit of his own plantation. I 
Beyond its substantial uses, the palm is endeared by 
many bright and sacred associations. Its erect and 
columnar trunk, so regularly notched and indented, sup- I 
plied to Solomon a chief means of ornamentation in the 
construction of the Temple (I Kings vi, 29, 32, 35; vii, 
36), and copies in brick of palm-tree logs survive in the 
rude architecture of Chald«\?a (see Loft us, Chaldcea and 
Susiana, p. 175). The branch or pinnated leaf — the 1 
mid-rib with its taper, sharp-pointed leaflets, alternate- 
ly diverging, and forming a long and glossy plume of 
polished verdure — is itself a graceful object, and was 
doubly welcome, as its far-seen signal announced to the 
desert-ranger a halting-place, wit ii food and cool shadow 
overhead, ami wells of water underneath. 

II. Locality . — The family of palms is characteristic 
of tropical countries, and but few of them extend into 1 
northern latitudes. In the Old World the species 
Phoenix dactylifera is that found farthest north. It 
spreads along the course of the Euphrates and Tigris 
aeross to Palmyra and the Syrian coast of the Mediter- * 
ranean. It has been introduced into the south of 
Spain, and thrives well at Malaga; and is also culti- 
vated at Bordaghiorc, in the south of France, chiefly on 
aecount of its leaves, which are sold at two periods of I 
the year— in spring for 1 'aim -Sunday, and again at the 
Jewish Passover. In the south of Italy and Sicily, | 


monv, too, with the habits of the tree; for, as Theo- 
phrastus says (/. c.), the palm sVi6/r* 7 pdWov to ra- 
panaiov vctujp. There are still palm-trees and foun- 
tains in Wady Ghurundel, which is generally identified 
with Elim (Bobinson, Bib. Res. i, 69). 

(2.) Next, it should be observed that Elatii (Dent, 
ii, 8 ; I Kings ix, 26 ; 2 Kings xiv, 22 ; xvi, 6 ; 2 Chron. 
viii, 17 ; xxvi, 2) is another plural form of the same 
word, and may likewise mean “the palm-trees.” See 
Prof. Stanley’s remarks (Sin. and Pal. p. 20, 84, 519), 
and compare Beland ( Palcest . p. 930). This place was 
in Edom (probably Akaba); and we arc reminded here 
of the “Idumtcaj palmaj” of Virgil (Georg, iii, 12) and 
Martial (x, 50). 

(3.) No place in Scripture is so closely associated with 
the subjeet before us as Jericho. Its rich palm-groves 
are connected with two very different periods — with 
that of Moses and Joshua on the one hand, and that of 
the evangelists on the other. As to the former, the 
mention of “Jericho, the city of palm-trees” (Dent, 
xxxiv, 3), gives a peculiar vividness to the Lawgiver’s 
last view from Pisgah ; and even after the narrative of 
the eonquest we have the children of the Kenite, Mo- 
ses’s father-in-law, again associated with “the city of 
palm-trees” (Judg. i, 16). So Jericho is described in 
the account of the Moabitish invasion after the death of 
Othniel (Judg. iii, 13) ; and, long after, we find the same 
phrase applied to it in the reign of Ahaz (2 Chron. 
xxviii, 15). What the extent of these palm-groves 
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may have been in the desolate period of Jericho we 
cannot tell; but they were renowned in the time of the 
Gospels and Josephus. The Jewish historian mentions 
the luxuriance of these trees again and again ; not only 
in allusion to the time of Moses (/l nt. iv, 0, 1), but in 
the account of the Roman campaign under Pompey (id. 
xiv, 4, 1 ; War, i, G, G), the proceedings of Antony and 
Cleopatra (A nt. xv, 4, 2), and the war of Vespasian 
( War, iv, 8, 2, 3). Herod the Great did much lor Jer- 
icho, and took great interest in its palm-groves. Hence 
Horace’s “Herodis palmeta pinguia” (Fp. ii, 2, 184), 
which seems almost to have been a proverbial expres- 
sion. Nor is this the only heathen testimony to the 
same fact. Strabo describes this immediate neighbor- 
hood as 7 rXtovaZov rtp 0o<pik<, fVi pijKog OTaliojv tV«- 
tov (xvi, 7G3), and Pliny says, “ Hierieuntem palmetis 
consitam” (Hist. Xat. v, 14), and adds elsewhere that, 
while palm-trees grow well in other parts of Jud;ea, 
“ Iliericunte maxime” (xiii, 4). See also Galen, De 
Aliment, facv.lt . ii, and Justin, xxxvi, 3. Shaw (Trav. 
p. 371 fol.) speaks of several of these trees still remain- 
ing at Jericho in his time, but later travellers have seen 
but slight vestiges of them. 

(4.) The name of 1 1 azezon-Tam a r, “the felling of 
the palm-tree,” is clear in its derivation. This place is 
mentioned in the history both of Abraham (Gen. xiv, 7) 
and of Jehoshaphat (2 Chron. xx, 2). In the second of 
these passages it is expressly identified with Engedi, 
which was on the western edge of the Dead Sea; and 
here we can adduce, as a valuable illustration of what 
is before us, the language of the Apocrypha, “I was 
exalted like a palm-tree in Engaddi” (Eeclus. xxiv, 14). 
Here again, too, we can quote alike Josephus (ytrvdrai 
iv aurtj cj)oivi£, u kciXXiotoc, A fit. ix, 1, 2) and Pliny 
(“Engadda oppidum secundum ab Hierosolymis, ferti- 
litate palmetorumque ncmoribus,” Hist. Xat. v, 17). 

(5.) Another place having the same element in its 
name, and doubtless the same characteristic in its sce- 
nery, was Baal-Tamar (Judg. xx, 33). the llqSSapdp 
of Eusebius. Its position was near Gibeah of Benja- 
min; and it could not be far from Deborah’s famous 
palm-tree (Judg. iv, 5), if indeed it was not identical 
with it, as is suggested by Stanley (*S in. and Pal. p. 14G). 

(G.) We must next mention the Tamar, “the palm,” 
which is set before us in the vision of Ezekiel (xlvii, 
19; xlviii, 28) as a point from which the southern bor- 
der of the land is to be measured eastward and west- 
ward. Robinson identities it with the Qapapio of 
Ptolemy (v, 1G), and thinks its site may be at el-Milh, 
between Hebron and Wady Musa (Bib. Res. ii, 198,202). 
It seems from Jerome to have been in his day a Roman 
fortress. 

(7.) There is little doubt that Solomon’s Tadmor, af- 
terwards the famous Palmyra, on another desert fron- 
tier far to the north-cast of Tamar, is primarily the 
same word; and that, as Gibbon says (Decline and Fall, 
ii, 38), “the name, by its signification in the Syriac as 
well as in the Latin language, denoted the multitude of 
palm-trees which afforded shade and verdure to that 
temperate region.” In fact, while the undoubted read- 
ing in 2 Chron. viii, 4 is Tl^F), the best text in 1 
Kings ix, 18 is "I -F). See Josepiuis, Ant. viii, G, 1. The 
springs which he mentions there make the palm-trees 
almost a matter of course. Abnlfeda, who flourished in 
the 14th century, expressly mentions the palm-tree as 
common at Palmyra in his time ; and it is still called by 
the Arabs by the ancient name of Tadmr . 

(8.) Nor, again, are the places of the N. T. without 
their associations with this characteristic tree of Pales- 
tine. Bktiiany, according to most authorities, means 
“the house of dates;” and thus we are reminded that 
the palm grew in the neighborhood of the Mount of 
Olives. This helps our realization of our Saviour’s en- 
try into Jerusalem, when the people “took branches of 
palm-trees and went forth to meet him” (John xii, 13). 
This, again, carries our thoughts backward to the time 


when the Feast of Tabernacles was first kept after the 
Captivity, when the proclamation was given that they 
should “go forth unto the mount and fetch p>alm-branches” 
(Nell, viii, 15) — the only branches, it may be observed 
(those of the willow excepted), which are specified by 
name in the original institution of the festival (Lev. 
xxiii, 40). From this Gospel incident comes Palm- 
Sumhnj (Dominica in Ramis Palmarum), which is ob- 
served with much ceremony in some countries where 
true palms can be had. Even in northern latitudes (in 
Yorkshire, for instance) the country people use a sub- 
stitute which comes into flow’er just before Easter: 

“And willow-branches hallow', 

That they palmes do use to call.” 

(9.) The wmrd Phoenicia (<boi viterf), which occurs 
twice in the N. T. (Acts xi, 19; xv, 3), is in all proba- 
bility derived from the Greek word (< point ) for a palm. 
Sidonius mentions palms as a product of Phoenicia (Pa- 
neg. AJajorian. 44). See also Pliny, Hist. Xat. xiii, 4; 
Athen. i, 21. Thus we may imagine the same natural 
objects in connection with Paul’s journeys along the 
coast to the north of Palestine, as with the wanderings 
of the Israelites through the desert on the south. 

(10.) Lastly, Pikenice (4>oii't£), in the island of 
Crete, the harbor which Paul w'as prevented by the 
storm from reaching (Acts xxvii, 12), has doubtless the 
same derivation. Both Theophrastus and Pliny say 
that palm-trees are indigenous in this island. See 
Hock’s Kreta, i, 38, 388. 

3. From the passages where there is a literal refer- 
ence to the palm-tree we may pass to the emblematical 
uses of it in Scripture. Under this head may be classed 
the following : 

(1.) The striking appearance of the tree, its upright- 
ness and beauty, would naturally suggest the giving of 
its name occasionally to women. As we find in the 
Odyssey (vi, 1G3) Naasicaa, the daughter of Alcinous, 
compared to a palm, so in Cant, vii, 7 we have the same 
comparison, “Thy stature is like to a palm-tree.” In 
the O. T. three women named Tamar are mentioned: 
Judah’s daughter-in-law (Gen. xxxviii, G), Absalom’s 
sister (2 Sam. xiii, 1), and Absalom’s daughter (xiv, 27). 
The beauty of the last two is expressly mentioned. 

(2.) We have notices of the employment of this form 
in decorative art, both in the real temple of Solomon 
and in the visionary temple of Ezekiel. In the former 
case we are told (2 Chron. iii, 5) of this decoration in 
general terms, and elsewhere more specifically that it 
was applied to the walls (1 Kings vi, 29), to the doors 
(ver. 32, 35), and to the “bases” (vii, 3G). So in the 
prophet’s vision we find palm-trees on the posts of the 
gates (Ezek. xl, 1G, 22, 2G, 31, 34, 37), and also on the 
walls and the doors (xli, 18-20, 25, 2G). This work 
seems to have been in relief. We do not stay to inquire 
whether it had any symbolical meanings. It was a 
natural and doubtless customary kind of ornamentation 
in Eastern architecture. Thus we are told by Herodo- 
tus (ii, 1G9) of the hall of a temple at Sais, in Egypt, 
W'hieh w r as ijaiciipivi) ctvXoioi (poivucag ret diidpta 
ptgifuilth’oim ; and we are familiar now with the same 
sort of decoration in Assyrian buildings (Layard’s Xine- 
veh and its Remains, ii, 137, 396, 401). The image of 
such rigid and motionless forms may possibly have been 
before the mind of Jeremiah w hen he said of the idols 
of the heathen (x, 4, 5), “They fasten it with nails and 
with hammers, that it move not: they are upright as 
the palm-tree, but speak not.” 

(3.) With a tree so abundant in Judaea, and so marked 
in its growth and appearance, as the palm, it seems 
rather remarkable that it does not appear more fre- 
quently in the imagery of the O. T. There is, how- 
ever, in the Psalms (xcii, 12) the familiar comparison, 
“The righteous shall flourish like the palm-tree,” which 
suggests a world of illustration, w hether respect be had 
to the orderly and regular aspect of the tree, its fruit- 
fulness, the perpetual greenness of its foliage, or the 
height at which the foliage grows— as far as possible 
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from earth, and as near as possible to heaven. Perhaps 
no point is more worthy of mention, if we wish to pur- 
sue t lie comparison, than the elasticity of the fibre of 
the palm, and its determined growth upwards, even 
when loaded with weights (“ nititur in pond us palma”). 
Such particulars of resemblance to the righteous man 
were variously dwelt on by the early Christian writers. 
Some instances are given by Celsius in his Ilierobotani - 
con (llpsala, 1747), ii, 522-547. One, which he does not 
give, is worthy of quotation: “Well is the life of the 
righteous likened to a palm, in that the palm below is 
rough to the touch, and in a manner enveloped in dry 
bark, but above it is adorned with fruit, fair even to 
the eye; below it is compressed by the enfoldings of its 
bark; above it is spread out in amplitude of beautiful 
greenness. For so is the life of the elect — despised be- 
low, beautiful above. Down below it is, as it were, en- 
folded in many barks, in that it is straitened by innu- 
merable afflictions; but on high it is expanded into a 
foliage, as it were, of beautiful greenness by the ampli- 
tude of the rewarding” (Gregory, J for. on Job xix , 49). 
There may also in Cant, vii, 8, I will go up to the 
palm-tree, I will take hold of the boughs thereof,” be a 
reference to climbing for the fruit. The Sept, has avafii)- 

GOfKtl tv Tip (pOUHKl, RpiirijGlO TUlV VTpkldV CIVTOV. So 

in ii, 3 and elsewhere (e. g. Psa. i, 3) the fruit of the 
palm may be intended ; but this cannot be proved. 

(4.) The passage in Rev. vii, 9, where the glorified 
of all nations are described as “clothed with white robes 
and palms in their hands,” might seem to us a purely 
classical image, drawn (like many of Paul’s images) 
from the Greek games, the victors in which carried 
palms in their bauds. But we seem to trace here a 
Jewish element also, when we consider three passages 
in the Apocrypha. In 1 Macc. xiii, 51 Simon Maeca- 
bieus, after the surrender of the tower at Jerusalem, is 
described as entering it with music and thanksgiving 
“and branches of palm-trees.” In 2 Macc. x, 7 it is 
said that when Judas Maccabaius had recovered the 
Temple and the city “ they bare branches and palms, 
and sang psalms also unto Him that had given them 
good success.” In 2 Macc. xiv, 4 Demetrius is presented 
“with a crown of gold and a palm.” Here we see the 
palm-branches used by Jews in token of victory and 
peace. (Such indeed is the case in the Gospel narrative, 
John xii, 13.) There is a fourth passage in the Apoc- 
rypha, as commonly published in English, which ap- 
proximates closely to the imagery of the Apocalypse: 
“I asked the angel, What are these? He answered 
and said unto me, These be they which have put off the 
mortal clothing, and now they arc crowned and receive 
palms. Then said I unto the angel, What young per- 
son is it that crowneth them and giveth them palms in 
their hands? So he answered and said unto me, It is 
the Son of God, whom thev have confessed in the world” 
(2 Esdr. ii, 44-47). See Date. 

PALM-TREE, Christian Symbolism of. I. The 
palm has been among all nations a symbol of victory: 
“ What is signified hv the palm,” says St. Gregory the 
Great ( Homily on Kzech . ii, 17), “except the reward of 
victory?” The primitive Church used it to express the 
triumph of the Christian over death through the resur- 
rection. “ The just shall flourish as the palm” (Psa. xci, 
13), over the world, the flesh, and the devil, by the gen- 
eral exercise of the Christian virtues. The palm is the 
symbol of those conflicts which are carried on between 


the llesh and the spirit (Origcn, in Juan* xxi; Ambrose, 
in Luc. vii). On the tombs the palm 
is generally accompanied by the mono- 
gram of Christ, signifying that every 
victory of the Christian is due to this di- 
vine name and sign, “ By this conquer.” 
This intention appears very evident 
when, as in the present instance (Bosio, 
Monogram of p. 43G), the monogram is surrounded by 
Christ, with palms. Perhaps the same signification 
Paloi-brauches. s h 0 uld be given to the palm joined to 



the figure of the Good Shepherd, or to the crook which 
is its hieroglyphic sign, to the fish (Perret,IV, xvi,3, 10, 
49), or to any other symbolical figure of the Saviour. 
When engraved upon portable articles, as upon jewels 
(Perret, ibid, and 13, 25, etc.), the palm seems to express, 
not only victory already gained, but victory in anticipa- 
tion ; it should therefore serve to encourage the Chris- 
tain yet battling with the world, as it places before his 
eyes the reward which awaits the victor. 

2. But the palm is especially the symbol of martyr- 
dom; for to the early Christian death was victory; 
therefore we conquer when we fall, says Tertullian 
(Apol. 1) ; and as St. Gregory appositely remarks (/. r.), 
“it is concerning those who have vanquished the old 
enemy in the combat of martyrdom, and who now re- 
joice at their victory over the world, that it is written, 
‘They have palms in their hands’” (Rev. vii, 9). The 
palm of martyrdom has also become, in the language of 
the Church, a classical and sacramental expression. In 
the diptychs, the acts of the martyrs, and the martyr- 
ologies, we read : “ He has received the palm of martyr- 
dom — he has been crowned with the palm cf the mar- 
tyrs” (Cassiodorus, De Persecut . Vandal, apud Ruin, xv, 
73). St. Agatha replied to the tyrant, “If you do not 
rend my body upon the rack, my soul cannot enter the 
paradise of God with the palm of martyrdom.” Thus it 
has become the custom to paint martyrs with a palm in 
their hands; and the symbol is so common that no one 
can misunderstand it. “To the people the palm signifies 
that the valiant athletes have gained the victory” (Cas- 
siodorus, Variar. i, 28). Each of them, says Beilarmine 
(De Eccl. Triumph, xi, 10), is represented with the spe- 
cial instrument of his torture; the attribute common to 
all is the palm. In the mosaic of St. Praxedus (Ciam- 
pini, Vet. Mon. t. xi, tab. xlv), on every side of the great 
arch are seen, exactly according to the Apocalypse 
(vii, 9), a vast multitude of persons, the great multitude 
whom no man can number, having palms in their hands. 
Other mosaics have two palm-trees spanning the whole 
picture, and bearing fruits which are the emblem of the 
martyr’s rewards. This symbol had previously been used 
in the Catacombs. On all the monuments representing 
our Lord between St. Peter and St. Paul, the palm-tree 
is generally surmounted by a phoenix, a double symbol 
of the resurrection given to the apostle to the Gentiles, 
because he was the first and most zealous preacher of 
this consoling doctrine. 

3. The palm is doubtless often found upon the tombs 
of faithful ones who were not martyrs; some of these 
bear dates earlier than those of the persecutions (Arin- 
ghijii, G39). It had become such a common ornament 
that moulds were made of it in baked clay (D’Agin- 
court, Terres cuites , xxxiv, 5), which were used as an 
expeditious means of stamping the form of a palm upon 
the fresh lime of the loculi , a very useful expedient in 
the extreme haste which, in times of persecution, was 
necessary in such clandestine burials. 

Be this as it may, it was none the less certain that 
the palm was frequently used as a symbol of martyr- 
dom. There were palms upon the tomb of Cains, both 
a pope and a martyr. They were also on those of the 
martyrs Tiburtius, Valerians, Maxiinianus, found in the 
confession of Cecil (Aringhi, ii, G42); the tit ulus of the 
young martyr FILUMENA shows a palm among the 
instruments of torture (Perret. V, xlii, 3) ; there are sev- 
eral other examples found in Boldetti (p.233). It seems 
difficult to mistake the indications of martyrdom on one 
sepulchral stone (Perret, V, xxxvii, 120), where the de- 
ceased is represented as standing with a palm in the 
left hand and a crown in the right, a cartouch in I rout 
bearing the inscription, (l)XOCEXTIXA 1)\ LCIS 
FI(LIA). A similar intention may be found in the 
palms which are traced upon the stucco enveloping 
vases of blood (Bottari, tab. cci sq.), and in those which 
decorate the disk of some lamps which were burned be- 
fore the tombs of martyrs (Bartoli, Aut. lucent, pt. iii, 
tab. xxii). 
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But while it is established that the palm is common 
to all Christian sepulchres, it follows that it is not a 
certain sign of martyrdom, at least when it is not joined 
to other symbols which are recognised as certain, such 
as inscriptions expressing a violent death, the instru- 
ments of martyrdom, or vases or cloths stained with 
blood. Bapebroeh and Mabillon were of the opinion 
that these two symbols should be taken together, so 
that the palm alone, without the vase of blood, was not 
a sufficient proof of martyrdom. Boldetti holds that 
they should be taken separately, as having the same 
value. Notwithstanding this declaration, Fabretti ex- 
cludes the palm, and affirms that, in the recognition of 
holy bodies, it is founded only upon the vase of blood. 
After this, Muratori (/I ntiq. mod. cev. dissert, lvii) shows 
that the palm alone is not sufficient proof of martyrdom. 
Lastly, Benedict XIV {De Beat if. et Can . IV, ii, 28), 
while he cites the degree, declares nevertheless “that 
in the practice of those who superintend the excavation 
of cemeteries, the only ground on which it rests is, not 
the palm, but the vase stained with blood.” — Martigny, 
Diet, des A ntiq . Chret. s. v. Palme. 

Palm-trees, City of (Dent, xxxiv, 3 ; Judg. i, 1G; 
iii, 13; 2 Chron. xxviii, 15). See Jekicho; Palm- 
tree. 

Palmyra. See Tadmor. 

Falombo, Bartolomeo, an Italian painter, was 
born at Home about 1610, and studied under Pietro da 
Cortona. Palombo is highly commended by Orlamli ; 
and Lanzi says he was one of Cortona’s best scholars. 
There are only two pictures by him at Borne — an altar- 
piece in the church of S. Giuseppe, and another of S. 
Maria Madalena de! Paggi, now placed in the church 
of S. Martino a’ Monti. These works are well designed, 
strong in coloring, excellent in chiaroscuro, and the fig- 
ures are extremely graceful. He probably painted 
much for the collections. He was living in 166G. See 
Spooner, Blog. Hist . of the Fine A rts, ii, G47. 

Palsy (Gr. Trapakvaic, which, however, only occurs 
in the New Testament in the adjective form 7rapa\vrt- 
Kog, etc., one smitten with palsg) is properly a disorder 
which deprives the limbs of sensation or motion, or both ; 
and it is usually attended with imbecility of mind — nor 
is this to be wondered at, since its immediate cause is a 
compression on the brain. The palsy of the New Tes- 
tament is a disease of very wide import. Many infirmi- 
ties seem to have been comprehended under it. 1. The 
Apoplexy , a paralytic shock which affected the whole 
body. 2. The Hemiplegy , which affects and paralyzes 
only one side of the body. 3. The Paraplegg, which 
paralyzes all the parts of the system below the neek, 4. 
The. Catalepsy is caused by a contraction of the muscles 
in the whole or part of the body (e. g. in the hands), and 
is very dangerous. The effects upon the parts seized 
are very violent and deadly. For instance, when a per- 
son is struck with it, if his hand happens to be extended, 
he is unable to draw it back. If the hand is not ex- 
tended when he is struck with the disease, he is unable 
to extend it. It appears diminished in size and dried 
up. Hence the Hebrews were in the habit of calling it 
a withered hand (1 Kings xiii,4, G ; Zeeh. xi, 17 ; Matt, 
xii, 10-13; John v, 3). 5. The Cramp . This, in Ori- 

ental countries, is a fearful malady, and by no means 
unfreqnent. It is caused by the chills of the night. 
The limbs, when seized with it, remain immovable; 
sometimes turned in, and sometimes out, in the same 
position as when they were first seized. The person 
afflicted resembles a man undergoing the torture, and 
experiences nearly the same exquisite sufferings (Matt, 
viii, G; Luke vii, 2). Our Saviour is recorded to have 
miraculously cured several paralytics (Matt, iv, 24; 
viii, 13; ix, 2, G; Mark ii, 3, 4; Luke v, 18; John v, 5). 
See Paralytic. 

Fal'ti (Heb. Paid "'lAs, my deliverance ; Sept. 
<Fa\r<), son of Eaphu of the tribe of Benjamin, and one 


of the twelve spies sent out by Moses (Numb, xiii, 9). 
B.C. 1657. 

Fal'tiel (Heb. PaltieV , ispalpB, deliverance of 
God; Sept. 4>u/\ru)X), son of Azzan, and chief man of 
the tribe of lssaeliar, one of those appointed to divide 
the Promised Land among the tribes on their entrance 
into it (Numb, xxxiv, 2G). B.C. 1618. See Pi i alt i el, 
which in the Hebrew is the same form. 

Partite (Heb. Paid ", “^Q, same as Paid [q. v. J ; 
Sept. <brtAW), the Gentile name of Ilelez, one of David’s 
captains (2 Sam. xxiii, 2G) ; the same name, probably, as 
Pelonite (q. v.) in the parallel passage (1 Chron. xi, 27), 
and such seems to have been the reading followed by 
the Alex. MS. in 2 Sam. The Peshito-Syriae, however, 
supports the Hebrew, “ Cholots of Pelat.” But in 
1 Chron. xxvii, 10, “ Helez the Pelonite,” of the tribe of 
Ephraim, is again mentioned as captain of 24,000 men 
of David’s army for the seventh month, and the balance 
of evidence therefore inclines to “Pelonite” as the true 
reading. The variation arose from a confusion between 
the letters 21 and 12. In the Syriac of 1 Chron. both 
readings are combined, and Helez is described as “of 
Palton.” — Smith. 

Falu, Pierre de la ( Paludanus , or Petrus de Pa- 
lude'), a patriarch of Jerusalem, was born in Yalambon, 
Bresse, about 1277. Son of Gerard de la Palu, a noble- 
man of Yalambon, he entered the order of St. Dominic 
at Paris, taught with success in that university, and 
became in 1317 definitor of the province of France. In 
the following year John XXII appointed him nuncio to 
Flanders to make a treaty of peace; but he did not suc- 
ceed in this negotiation, which, on the contrary, created 
many enemies. In 1330 the same pope consecrated him 
patriarch of Jerusalem and administrator of the bishop- 
ric of Nicosia, in Cyprus. Pierre went immediately to 
Palestine, and neglected nothing to engage the sultan 
of Egypt to show himself more favorable to Christians. 
His efforts remaining without success he returned to 
France, and preached in 1331 a new crusade; but his 
appeal was not heard. He was at the same time ap- 
pointed apostolic administrator of the bishopric of Cou- 
serans. lie died in Paris Jan. 31, 1342. This prelate 
has left a great number of works; the principal ones 
are, Commentaires upon the third and fourth books of 
the Sentences of P. Lombard (Yeuiee, 1493; Paris, 1514, 
1517, fob, and 1530, 2 vols. fob) : — Concordances sur la 
Somme de St. Thomas (Salamanca, 1552, fob) Ser- 
mons, de Tempore et Sanctis (Antwerp, 1571, fob): — 
Traite de la Puissance ecclesiastique (Paris, 150G, fob). 
See Eehard et Que'tif, Script . ordinis Prcedicatorum ; 
Touron, Hist, des Homines illustres de Saint-Dominique , 
ii, 223-237. — Iloefer, Nouv. Biog. Generale, xxxix, 1 19. 

Paludanus ( Jean van den BroelS), a Belgian theo- 
logian, was born at Mechlin in 1565, and died at Lou- 
vain in 1G30. In the latter city he taught theology 
and the holy Scriptures, and wrote several works of pi- 
ety and controversy; among others, Yindicice theologicee 
adversns verhi Dei corruptelas (Antwerp, 1G20-22, 2 
vols. 8vo). 

Paludanus, Henri, a Franciscan friar, flourished 
at Liege in the 17th century. He translated from the 
Spanish of Didier de la Yega Condones et exercitia pin 
(Cologne, 1G10, 2 vols. 12mo), and Paradisus glorice 
Sanctorum (ibid. 1610, 8vo). See Yalere Andre, Bill. 
Belgica ; Paquot, Mem. vol. ix. — Iloefer, Nouv. Biog. 
Generale, xxxix, 120. 

Fambceotia, a festival celebrated by all the inhab- 
itants of Boeotia that they might engage in the worship 
of Athene Itonia. While this national festival lasted it 
was unlawful to carry on war; and accordingly, if it oc- 
curred in the course of a war, hostilities were forthwith 
interrupted by the proclamation of truce between the 
contending parties. 

Famelius, Jacob, a Dutch divine of note, was born 
May 11, 1536, at Bruges. His father was an officer 
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under Charles V. Jacob studied at Bruges, Louvain, 1 
Paris, and Padua. After his return to Holland the Uni- 
versity of Louvain conferred upon him the degree of 
D.L)., and he was given the canonry in his native place. 
He there collected a large and valuable library for a crit- 
ical edition of the fathers, but when the civil war broke 
out he left his native country and went to St. Omer, j 
where he was appointed archdeacon, lie was next 
provost of St. Saviour’s at Utrecht. While about to 
take possession of the bishopric of Metz, to which posi- 
tion he was appointed by Philip II, he died at Mens, 
Sept. IS, 1587. lie wrote, Liturgica Latinorum (Col. 
1571, 2 vols. 4to): — Cataloyus commentariorum in uni- 
rersam Biblkim: — Commentarii in librum Judith , in 
epistolam Pauli ad Philemonem, besides his splendid 
editions of the works of St. Cyprian, Tertullian, and 
Bliabanus Maurus. “ The commentaries of this author 
upon Tertullian,” says Dupin, “are both learned and 
useful ; but he digresses too much from his subject, and' 
brings in things of no use to the understanding of his 
author.” Dupin passes much the same judgment on 
Pamelius’s labors on Cyprian. All the later editors of 
these two fathers have spoken well of Pamclius, and 
have transcribed his best notes into their editions. See 
J ocher, A llgemeines Geleh rten - Lex ikon, iii, 1214; An- 
dreas, Bill. Bely . p. 425 ; Teissier, Eloges , ii, 93 ; Theolo - 
gisches Universal- Lexicon, s. v.; Darling, Encyclop. Bib- 
lioyr. s. v. (J. 1 1. W.) 

Pammachius, St., a friend and contemporary of 
St. Jerome (q. v.), was a senator at Pome, and stood 
high in the esteem of his countrymen. Being persuaded 
of the value of a religious life, the death of his wife con- 
strained him to turn aside from society, and he em- 
braced an ascetic life, lie died in a convent in 410. 
Jerome, who was his intimate associate and friend from 
youth up, carried on a correspondence with Pammaehi- 
us, which is of historical value to the ecclesiastical stu- 
dent. Jerome in his letters, as also Augustine and 
Paulinus of Nolu in theirs, extols the virtuous life of 
Pammachius, especially the philanthropic laborsin which 
he abounded. See Zockler, Leben des Hieronymus (Gotha, 
1805). 

Pamphilus, a Christian martyr, was an Eastern 
prelate of such extensive learning that he was called a 
second Origcn. lie was a native of Phoenicia, w r as born 
probabty at Berytus, and educated by Prierius, after 
which he was received into the body of the clergy at 
Ciesarea, where he established a library, and lived in the 
practice of every Christian virtue. lie was a man of 
profound learning, and devoted himself chiefly to the 
study of the Scriptures and the writings of the early 
Church fathers. Jerome states that Pamphilus copied 
most of the works of Origen with his own hand ; and, 
assisted by Eusebius, gave a correct copy of the Old 
Testament, which had suffered greatly from the igno- 
rance or negligence of former transcribers, lie likewise 
gave lectures on literary and religious subjects in an 
academy established by him for that purpose, until 
A.I). 307, when he was apprehended and carried before 
Urban, the governor of Palestine. Urban, having in 
vain endeavored to turn him to paganism, ordered him 
to be tortured severely, and to be imprisoned; which 
was accordingly done, lie was beheaded in A.D. 309. 
Pamphilus founded a library at Cmsarea, chiefly consist- 
ing of ecclesiastical works, which became celebrated 
throughout the Christian world. It was destroyed be- 
fore the middle of the 7th century, lie constantly lent 
and gave away copies of the Scriptures. Both Eusebi- 
us and Jerome speak in the highest terms of his piety 
and benevolence. Jerome states that Pamphilus com- 
posed an apology for Origen before Eusebius; but at a 
later period, having discovered that the work which he 
had taken for Pamphilus’s was only the first book of 
Eusebius’s apology for Origen, he denied that Pamphilus 
wrote anything except short letters to his friends. The 
truth seems to be that the first five books of the Apolo- 


yy for Origen were composed by Eusebius and Pamphi- 
lus jointly, and the sixth book by Eusebius alone, after 
the death of Pamphilus. Another work which Pam- 
philus effected in conjunction with Eusebius was an edi- 
tion of the Septuagint, from the text in Origen's Jlexa - 
pla. This edition was generally used in the Eastern 
Church. Montfaucon and Fabricius have published 
Contents of the A cts of the A pasties as a work of Pam- 
philus; but this is in all probability the production of 
a later writer. Eusebius wrote a Life of Pamphilus, in 
three books, which is now entirely lost, with the excep- 
tion of a few’ fragments, and even of these the genuine- 
ness is extremely doubtful. AVe have, how’ever, notices 
of him in Eusebius (Hist. Eccles. vii, 32), and in the 
De Yiris Illustribus and other works of Jerome. See 
Smith, Diet . of Greek and Roman Bioy. and Mythol. 
s. v. ; Ilagenbach, Hist, of Boat, i, 230; Neander, Ch. 
Hist, i, 720; Gieseler, Eccles. Hist, i, 118, 144; Alzog, 
Patroloyie , § 34 ; Pressense, Hist, of the Early Years of 
Christianity (Doctrines, p. 411); Lardner, Credibility , 
pt. ii, c. 59, and the authorities there quoted. 

Pamphylia (Gr. I lap(t)v\'ia, of every race), a prov- 
viuce in the southern part of Asia Minor, having the 
Mediterranean on the south, Cilicia on the cast, Pisidia 
on the north, and Lvcia on the west. It was nearly op- 
posite the island of Cyprus; and the sea between the 
coast and the island is called in Acts (xxvii, 5) the 
sea of Pamphylia. The chief cities of this province 
w T ere Perga and Attalia. It seems in early times to 
have been less considerable than either of the contigu- 
ous districts; for in the Persian war, while Cilicia con- 
tributed a hundred ships and Lycia fifty, Pamphylia 
sent only thirty (Herod, vii. 91, 92). The name prob- 
ably then embraced little more than the crescent of 
comparatively level ground between Taurus and the sea. 
To the north, along the heights of Taurus itself, was the 
region of Pisidia. The Roman organization of the 
country, how’ever, gave a w’ider range to the term Pam- 
phylia. In St. Paul’s time it was not only a regular 
province, but the emperor Claudius had united Lycia 
with it (Dio Cass, lx, 17), and probably also a good part 
of Pisidia. How’ever, in the N. T. the three terms are 
used as distinct. The greater part of it was wild and 
mountainous, but intersected by beautiful vales. It pre- 
sented a great variety of soil and climate, ranging from 
the perpetual snow region on the summits of Taurus, 
down to the orange-groves that to this day encircle 
the town of Adalia. The southern aspect and sheltered 
situation of the coast give it a temperature higher than 
that of most parts of Palestine. Among the most inter- 
esting natural curiosities of Pamphylia may be reckoned 
the river Catarrhactes, which, taking its rise in the lake 
Teogitis, a little to the south of Antioch in Pisidia, rolls 
its calcareous w’aters down to the sea near Attaleia, 
where they pour over the cliffs into the Levant; from 
this circumstance the river takes its name. Its bed, or 
rather its beds, near the termination of its course, are 
continually changing, so that it becomes difficult to 
identify the position of any ancient sites in the vicinity 
of this river. The view’ from the sea of these waterfalls 
is very striking, and is not unlike that of the falls at 
Ilierapolis in Phrygia. The valleys are rich and fer- 
tile, but towards the sea unhealthy ; it is however prob- 
able that their climate has deteriorated in modern times, 
like that of the whole sea-coast from Ephesus eastwards. 
At the mouth of the rivers respectively were situated 
the important cities of Attaleia, Perga, Aspendus, and 
Side; so that Pamphylia, though one of the smallest of 
the provinces into which Asia Minor Avas divided, was 
by no means the least in consequence. 

It was in Pamphylia that St. Paul first entered Asia 
Minor, after preaching the Gospel in Cyprus, lie and 
Barnabas sailed up the river Oestrus to Perga (Acts xiii, 
13). Here they were abandoned by their subordinate 
companion John-Mark; a circumstance w hich is alluded 
to again with much feeling, and with a pointed mention 
of the place w’here the separation occurred (Acts xv, 38). 
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It might be the pain of tliis separation which induced 
Paul and Barnabas to leave Perga without delay. They 
did however preach the Gospel there on their return 
from the interior (Acts xiv, 24, 25). We may conclude, 
from Acts ii, 10, that there were many Jews in the prov- 
ince; and possibly Perga had a synagogue. The two 
missionaries finally left Pampliylia by its chief seaport, 
Attalia. We do not know that St. Paul was ever in this 
district again ; but many years afterwards he sailed near 
its coast, passing through “ the sea of Cilicia and Pam- 
phvlia" on his way to a town of Lycia (Acts xxvii, 5). 
We notice here the accurate order of these geographical 
terms, as in the above-mentioned land-journey we ob- 
serve how Pisidia and Pamphvlia occur in true rela- 
tions, both in going and returning (tig \ltpyjjv rijg 
YlaptpvXiag . . . ciir 6 rijg Uipyijg tig ’ Avnoxtiav rijg 
Thoidiag, xiii, 13, 14; tfieXSovrtg Tt)v TliaiSiav i)XSov 
tig UafKpvXiav, xiv, 24). Pamphylia was then a flour- 
ishing commercial province; the rivers, now silted up, 
or rendered useless for ships by the formation of bars 
across their mouths, were then navigable to a consider- 
able extent. Cimon sailed up the river Eurymedon 
with his army as far as Aspendus, and the Cestrus was 
navigable in the time of Strabo up to Perga for ships of 
heavy burden. The whole province is remarkable for 
its natural beauties, its fauna and flora are varied and 
abundant, and the researches of Tchiatcheff (Asie Mi- 
neure [Paris, 1853], vol. iii) show that in these respects 
it was surpassed by no province of Asia Minor. The 
climate, like that of Lycia and Cilicia, is highly favor- 
able to this result; the mean temperature is higher than 
that of any other countries under the same parallels of 
latitude, and the summers approach those of the tropics : 
that portion of Europe which most nearly resembles it 
is the valley of the Guadalquivir. The inhabitants, 
like a portion of those in the neighboring provinces — 
Lycia and Cilicia — were mild and courteous in manners, 
and greatly addicted to commerce, to which indeed they 
were led by the peculiarly favorable situation of the 
country. Attalus built Attaleia in order to command 
the trade of Syria and Egypt, and the result fully an- 
swered his expectations. At the same time this com- 
mendation of the race inhabiting these provinces must 
be restricted within narrow limits. The Pisidians were 
famous robbers; the higher regions of Cilicia were in- 
fested by predatory tribes, and piracy was the profession 
of great numbers on the sea-coast. Even the Pam- 
phylians themselves were not free from the like impu- 
tation, in proportion as they receded towards the moun- 
tains. St. Paul could not cross Mount Taurus without 
being “in peril of robbers.” Compared, however, with 
the Cappadocians, the Lvcaonians, and the Pisidians, 
the inhabitants of Pamphylia may be regarded as a civ- 
ilized and inoffensive race. Various accounts have 
been given of the origin of the Parnphyliaus. Some 
say they were a mixed race, composed of a number of 
amalgamated tribes, and hence their name Udp^vXot 
(“mingled tribes”). This appears to be the opinion of 
Herodotus (vili, 91) and Pausanias (vii, 3). Others 
maintain that they sprung from a Dorian chief called 
Pamphylus (Rawlinson’s Herod, iii, 276, note); others 
from Pamphyle , the daughter of Rhaeius (Steph. Bvz. 
s. v,). The truth seems to be that there was an ancient 
tribe of this name, speaking a language of its own, and 
which in more recent times partly amalgamated with 
the Greeks who overran Asia Minor. It is this language 
to which Luke refers in Acts ii, 10. It was probably a 
barbarous juitois , known only to the residents in the 
little province of Pamphylia (comp. Arrian, A nab. i, 26); 
and hence the astonishment of those who heard the 
apostles speak it. 

The greater part of Pamphvlia is now thinly popu- 
lated, and its soil uncultivated. There are still a few 
little towms and villages near the coast, surrounded by 
fruitful fields and luxuriant orchards. Some of these 
occupy ancient sites, and contain the remains of former 
grandeur. See Conybeare and Howson, Life and Epis- 


tles of St. Paul , i, 242 ; Smith, Did. of Class. Geog. s. v. 
See Asia Mixon. 

Pan is the rendering in the A. V. of the following 
words in the original. See Dish. 

1. Kiyur, or (from *1*13, to cook), a basin 

of metal used for boiling or stewing (l Sam. ii, 14 ; Sept. 
Xtfijjra rlv fiiyav ; Vulg. lebetem ); also as a laver (as 
generally rendered) or basin for washing (Exod. xxx, 
18; Sept. Xovrijpa ; Vulg. labrum ; 1 Kings vii, 38, 40, 
43; Sept. xvrpoicavXovg ; Alex. xvrpoyavXovg ; Vulg. 
luteres ) ; and (with 1TX) a brazier for carrying fire 
(Zech. xii, 6 ; A.V. “ hearth Sept. SaXbv nvpoc ; Vulg. 
caminum ignis) ; finally a wooden platform from which 
to speak (2 Chron. vi, 13 ; A. V. “ pulpit”), doubtless 
from its round form. See Laver. 

2. Machabdth, (from obs., prob. to cook; 

comp. Arab, khabaza , to prepare food), a shallow vessel 
or griddle used for baking cakes (Lev. ii, 5 ; vi, 14 [A. V. 
21]; vii, 9; 1 Chron. xxiii, 29 [“flat plate,” marg. 
A.V.] ; Ezek. iv, 3) ; Sept, ri'iyav on; Vulg. sartago ; ap- 
parently a shallow pan or plate, like that used by Be- 
dawin and Syrians for baking or dressing rapidly their 
cakes of meal, such as were used in legal oblations. See 
Cake. 

3. Masreth, r“Tw"2, a flat vessel or plate for baking 
cakes (2 Sam. xiii, 9; Sept, rijyavov). Gesenius says 
the etymology is uncertain, but suggests that the w r ord 
may be derived from a root rnb or !“Hd=Arab. sha- 
ray , to shine, and was applied to the pan because it was 
kept bright. The distinction, therefore, between this 
and the preceding word may be that the masreth was 
used dry, while the machabdth was employed for cook- 
ing in oil. See Bake. 

4. Sir, “PD, a deep vessel used for cooking food (Exod. 
xxvii, 3), properly a large (see 2 Kings iv, 38) pot (as 
usually rendered) or caldron (as rendered in Jer. i, 13; 
Iii, 18, 19; Ezek. xi, 3, 7, 11); especially for boiling 
meat, placed during the process on three stones (Burck- 
hardt, Notes on Bed. i, 58 ; Niebuhr, Descr. de VA rabie , 
p. 46 ; Lane, Mod. Eg. i, 181). See Caldron. 

5. Parur, “I*P)B (Sept. x^ T P a 5 Vulg. olio), a vessel 
used for baking the manna (Numb, xi, 8), for holding 
soup (Jndg. vi, 19; A. Y. “pot”), and for boiling flesh 
(1 Sam. ii, 14, “pot”). Gesenius says it is for 

heat, from “IKS = Arab . par, to boil. Fiirst questions 
this, and derives it from “HS, to excavate, to deepen. 
See Pot. 

6. Tselachdth, r.*nbs (pi. of lin^), large dishes or 
platte?‘s (2 Chron. xxxv, 13 ; Sept. XtfiijTtg ; Vulg. o Ike). 
The cognate nn£I£, tseldchath, denotes a dish which 
may be held in the hand and turned over for the pur- 
pose of wiping it (2 Kings xxi, 13); in Prov. xix, 24; 
xxvi, 13, it is used tropically of the bosom. See Plat- 
ter. 

7. Marchesheth, PUjH'ID (from llin'n, to bubble over), 
a kettle for boiling meat (Lev. ii, 7 ; vii, 9 ; “ frying-pan”). 
See Frying-pan. 

8. Greek Xtfii]c,a pot (1 Esdr. i, 12; 2 Macc. vii. 3) ; 
but TJjyaidZtiv, to broil (2 Macc. vii, 5, “fry in the pan”). 
See Roast. 

Pan is the name of the chief god of pastures, forests, 
and flocks among the ancient Greeks. The later ra- 
tionalizing mythologists, misconceiving the meaning of 
his name (lldp), which they confounded with to ttciv, 
“ the whole.” or “ the universe,” whereas it is more prob- 
ably connected with 7 raw (Lat. yrnsco), “to feed,” “to 
pasture,” represented him as a personification of the uni- 
verse; but there is absolutely nothing in the myth to 
warrant such a notion. Pan neither in his genius nor 
his history figures as one of the great principal deities, 
and his worship became general only at a comparative- 
ly late period. lie was, according to the most common 
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belief, a son of Hermes (Mercury) by the daughter of 
Dryops; or by Penelope, the wife of Ulysses; while 
other accounts make Penelope the mother, but Ulysses 
himself the father— though the paternity of the god is 
also ascribed to the numerous wooers of Penelope in 
common. The original seat of his worship was the 
wild, hilly, and wooded solitudes of Arcadia, whence it 
gradually spread over the rest of Greece, but was not 
introduced into Athens until after the battle of Mara- 
thon. Homer does not mention him. His personal 
appearance is variously described. After the age of 
Praxiteles he is represented with horns, a goat’s beard, 
a crooked nose, pointed ears, a tail, and goat’s feet. The 
legend goes that his strange appearance so frightened 
his mother that she ran off for fear; but his father, Her- 
mes, carried him to Olympus, where all the gods, espe- 
cially Dionysus (Bacchus), were charmed with the little 
monster. When he grew up he had a grim, shaggy 
aspect, and a terrible voice, which bursting abruptly on 
the ear of the traveller in solitary places — for Pan was 
fond of making a great noise — inspired him with a sudden 
fear (whence the word panic). It is even related that 
the alarm excited by his blowing upon a shell decided 
the victory of the gods over the Titans. Previous to 
the age of Praxiteles Pan was usually represented in a 
human form, and was characterized by the shepherd’s 
pipe, the pastoral crook, the disordered hair, and also 
sprouting horns. 

Pan was the patron of all persons occupied in the 
care of cattle and of bees, in hunting and in fishing. 
During the heat of the day he used to take a nap in the 
deep woods or on the lonely hill-sides, and was exceed- 
ingly wroth if his slumber was disturbed by the halloo 
of the hunters. He is also represented as fond of mu- 
sic, and of dancing with the forest nymphs, and as the 
inventor of the syrinx or shepherd’s flute, also called 
Pan’s pipe. Cows, goats, lambs, milk, honey, and new 
wine were offered to him. The fir-tree was sacred to 
him, and he had sanctuaries and temples in various 
parts of Arcadia — at Troezene, at Sicyon, at Athens, 
etc. The Romans identified the Greek Pan with their 
own Italian god f turns, and sometimes also with Faunus. 
His festivals, called by the Greeks Lycceu, were brought 
to Italy by Evander, and they were well known at 
Rome by the name of the Lupercalia. The worship 
and the different functions of Pan are derived from the 
mythology of the ancient Egyptians. This god was 
one of the eight great gods of the Egyptians, who rank- 
ed before the other twelve gods, whom the Romans 
called Consentes. He was worshipped with the great- 
est solemnity all over Egypt. His statues represented 
him as a goat, not because he was really such, but this 
was done for mysterious reasons. He was the emblem 
of fecundity, and they looked upon him as the principle 
of all things. His horns, as some observe, represented 
the rays of the sun, and the brightness of the heavens 
was expressed by the vivacity and the ruddiness of his 
complexion. The star which he wore on his breast 
was the symbol of the firmament, and his hairy legs 
and feet denoted the inferior parts of the earth, such as 
the woods and plants. Some suppose that he appeared 
as a goat because when the gods fled into Egypt, in 
their war against the giants, Pan transformed himself 
into a goat, an example which was immediately fol- 
lowed by all the deities. 

When, after the establishment of Christianity, the 
heathen deities were degraded by the Church into fall- 
en angels, the characteristics of Pan— viz. the horns, 
the goat’s beard, the pointed ears, the crooked nose, the 
tail, and the goat’s feet — were transferred to the devil 
himself, and thus the “Auld Ilornie” of popular super- 
stition is simply Pan in disguise. See Chambers, Cy- 
clop. s. v. ; Smith, Diet, of Gr. and Horn. Ding. and My - 
thol. s. v. ; Vollmer, Mythol. Worterbuch, p. 1283, 1281; 
Westcolt, Handbook of A rchccology , p. J.sfi. 

Panabaker, John, a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was born in Berkeley County, Va., 


March 21, 1798; was converted in 1821; joined the 
Baltimore Conference in 1824, and the same year was 
transferred to the Virginia Conference; after much suc- 
cess his health failed, and lie superannuated in 1829, 
and died April 30, 1830. He was a man of great sim- 
plicity and useful talents, and his labors w r ere productive 
of much good. See Minutes of Conferences , ii, 70. 

Fanaceia (Gr. the All-healing) was the name of a 
daughter of Asclepius worshipped at Oropus. 

Fanachaea, the goddess of all the Achseans, a sur- 
name of Demeter , and also of Athene. 

Fanaetius of Rhodes, a celebrated ancient philos- 
opher, the principal propagator of stoicism (q. v.) at 
Rome, was a native of Rhodes, and was born about 180 
B.C. lie studied at Athens under Diogenes the Stoic, 
went to Rome about 140 B.C., and there gave lessons 
in philosophy. He became intimately associated with 
Scipio ^Emilianns, the younger Laelius, and Polybius, 
and made all these converts to stoicism. He also 
modified stoicism somewdiat, suffering himself to be 
influenced in bis philosophical opinions by his Latin 
surroundings. Hence Pantetius is spoken of as the 
first harbinger of eclecticism. “ He toned down the 
harsher elements of Stoic doctrine,” says Ueberweg, 
“and aimed at a less rugged and more brilliant rhetor- 
ical style, and, in addition to the authority of the earlier 
Stoics, appealed also to that of Plato, Aristotle, Xeno- 
crates, Theophrastus, and Dicrearchus. Inclined more 
to doubt than to inflexible dogmatism, he denied the 
possibility of astrological prognostications, combated all 
forms of divination, abandoned the doctrine of the 
destruction of the world by fire, on which other Stoics 
had already had doubts, and with Socratic modesty con- 
fessed that he w*as still far from having attained to 
perfect wisdom” ( History of Philosophy, i, 189; comp. 
Cicero, De Fin. iv, 28). PanaAius died about B.C. Ill 
at Athens. His principal work is 7 repi too Ka$i)- 
kovtqc, which is A Treatise on the Theory of Moral 
Obligation, divided into three parts: the first treats of 
those cases in which men deliberate between what is 
honest and w r hat is dishonest; the second, concerning 
what is useful and what is disadvantageous; and the 
third, of those cases in which the useful is opposed to 
the honest. The third part, as far as supplied by his 
disciple Posidonius, is inferior to the tw r o other parts. 
The work formed the basis of Cicero’s De Officiis (comp. 
Cicero, De Officiis, iii, 2, and Epist. ad Att. xvi, 11). 
Panaetius w r rote also a treatise On Divination, of which 
Cicero probably made use in his own w r ork on the same 
subject. In bk. ii, 42, Cicero quotes PanaAius as “one 
among the Stoics who rejected the predictions of the 
soothsayers; and his disciple, Scvlax of Halicarnassus, 
an astrologer himself, and also a distinguished states- 
man in liis native town, as one who despised all the 
Chaldrean arts of fortune-telling.” Another work by 
Panset i us treats On Tranquillity of Mind, which some 
suppose may have been made use of by Plutarch in his 
work bearing the same title. He wrote also a book 
On Providence, mentioned by Cicero (A d Atticum, xiii, 
8), another On Magistrates , and one On Heresies, or 
sects of philosophers. Ilis book On Socrates, quoted 
by Diogenes Laertius, and by Plutarch in his Life of 
A ristules, probably made a part of the last-mentioned 
work. Laertius and Seneca quote several opinions of 
PanaAius concerning ethics and metaphysics, and also 
physics. He argued that the torrid zone w’as inhabit- 
ed, contrary to the common opinion of his time. Seneca 
(Epist. 110) relates his prudent and dignified reply to 
a young man who had asked his advice on the pas- 
sion of love. For further information concerning this 
distinguished philosopher of antiquity, see Disputatio 
Historico- Critica de Pancetio Rhodio , by F. G. van Lv 11 - 
den (Leyden, 1802); and Chardon de la Rochet te, Me- 
langes de Critique et de Philologie (Paris, 1812), vol. i; 
Ritter, Gesch. der Philosophie. „ 

Panagia (Gr. all holy ) is a name for the bread cut 
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crosswise and distributed to Greek monks in the refec- 
tory after every meal. 

Panathensea, the most famous of all the Attican 
festivals celebrated in Athens in honor of Athene (Mi- 
nerva) Polias, the guardian of the city. At first it was 
called Atheniea, being limited in its observance to the 
inhabitants of Athens, but when it was extended to all 
Attica, in the reign of Theseus, who combined the whole 
of the Attic tribes into one body, it received the name of 
Panathencea. All writers who mention the Panathenaea 
distinguish a greater and a lesser one; the former was 
celebrated every fourth year, the latter annually. On 
the year in which the greater occurred, the lesser Pana- 
thensea were wholly omitted, Both these festivals con- 
tinued for twelve days, which was a longer time than any 
other ancient festival lasted. The greater was distin- 
guished from the lesser festival by being more solemn and 
magnificent. The Panathennea took place in the month 
Ilecatombseon (July), and were observed with solemni- 
ties of various kinds. Bulls were sacrificed to Athene, 
each town of Attica, as well as each colony of Athens, 
supplying a bull. Paces on foot, on horses, and in 
chariots were indulged in; contests were held in wrest- 
ling, in music, and in recitation; amusements, in short, 
of every kind were practiced on this festive occasion. 
The prize of the victors in these contests consisted of a 
vase supplied with oil from the olive-tree sacred to 
Athene which was planted on the Acropolis; and nu- 
merous vases of this kind have been discovered in dif- 
ferent parts of Greece and Italy. In the case of the 
victors in the musical contests, a chaplet of olive- 
branches was given in addition to a vase. Dancing 
was one of the amusements in which the people in- 
dulged at this festival, and particularly the pyrrliic 
dance in armor. Both philosophers and orators also 
displayed their skill in debate. Herodotus is even said 
to have read his history to the Athenians at the Pan- 
athenaea. Another entertainment on the occasion of 
this festival was the Lampadephoriu , or torch festival. 
A representation of the solemnities of the great pro- 
cession in the Panathemea is found on the sculptures of 
the Parthenon in the British Museum. This proces- 
sion to the temple of Athene Polias was the great 
solemnity of the occasion. It seems to have been limit- 
ed to the greater Panathenaea, and to have had as its 
object the carrying of the peplus of Athene to her tem- 
ple. The peplus or sacred garment of the goddess was 
borne along in the procession suspended from the mast of 
a ship, which was so constructed as to be moved along on 
land by means of underground machinery. Nearly the 
whole population of Attica took part in the procession, 
either on foot, on horseback, or in chariots; the old 
men carrying olive-branches, the young men clothed in 
armor, and maidens of noble families, called Canejihori , 
carrying baskets which contained gilts for the goddess. 
At the great Panathenaea golden crowns were conferred 
on those individuals who had deserved well of their 
country, and prisoners were set at liberty during the 
festival. See Smith, Diet, of Class. Antiq. s. v. 

Fancarea is the name given to a representation 
of the six general councils painted on the Avails of St. 
Peter's at Borne in the 8th century. 

Fanchatantra (literally, the five boohs ) is the name 
of the celebrated Sanscrit fable-book of the Hindus 
whence the I/itopadesa was compiled and enlarged. 
Its authorship is ascribed to a Brahmin of the name 
of Vishnusarman, who, as its introduction in a later 
recension relates, had undertaken to instruct, within 
six months, the unruly sons of Amarasakti, a king of 
Mahilaropva or Mihilaropya, in all branches of knowl- 
edge required by a king, and for this purpose composed 
this Avork. If the latter part of this story be true, it is 
more probable, hoAvevcr, as professor Benfev assumes, 
that Vishnusarman was merely the teacher of the 
princes, and that the existing work itself Avas composed 
by some other personage ; for an older recension of the 
VII. — Qq 


work does not speak of his having brought his tales 
into the shape of a Avork. The arrangement of the 
Panchatantra is quite similar to that of the llitopadesa. 
The fables are narrated in prose, and the morals drawn 
from or connected with them are interwoven with the 
uarratiA'e in verse; many such verses, if not all, being 
quotations from other works. On the history of the 
Panchat anti'a, and its relation to the fable-books and 
fables of other nations, sec the excellent work of pro- 
fessor Theodor Benfev, Panchatantra : Fiinf Bucher in- 
discher Fabeln , Marche??, und Erzahlunrjen (Lcips. 1859, 
2 A'ols.). The first A'olume contains his historical and 
critical researches, and the latter his literal translation 
of the Panchatantra into German. — Chambers, Cyclop). 
s. v. 

Pancotto, Pietro, an Italian painter, educated in 
the school of the Caracci, flourished about 1590. Ac- 
cording to Mai vasia, he Avas an eccentric genius. His 
principal Avork is a grand fresco representing The Last 
Judgment, in the church of the Madonna di S. Colom- 
bano at Bologna. In it he revenged himself on the 
parish priest by introducing his portrait in caricature, 
which excited the indignation of the clergy, and prob- 
ably lost him any further employment from them. 
Lanzi places him in the third rank, among the Bologn- 
ese painters, Domenicliino and Guido holding the first. 
— Spooner, Biog. Ilist. of the Fi??e Arts, ii, 648. 

Pancias, St. (Ital. San Pancrazio ; Fr. St. Pan- 
crace'), a noted Italian ecclesiastic avIio suffered martyr- 
dom for the Christian cause, flourished near the opening 
of the 4th century. When only a boy of fourteen he 
boldly offered himself as a martyr, and most valiantly 
defended the Christian faith before the emperor Diocle- 
tian, Avho punished Pancras’s audacity by executing him. 
1 1 is remains Avere buried by Christian Avomen. French 
■ kings formerly confirmed their treaties in his name, for 
he Avas regarded as the avenger of false swearing, and it 
was believed that all avIio SAVore falsely in his name Avere 
immediately and visibly punished. A church dedicated 
to this saint was built at Borne in A.I). 500. He is com- 
memorated by the Boman Catholic Church May 12. 
See Butler, Lives of the Saints , vt> 1. i. 

Pandavas, or the descendants of Pandu, is the name 
of the five princes Avhose contest for regal supremacy 
Avith their cousins, the Kurus, the sons of Dhritarashtra. 
forms the foundation of the narrative of the great epic 
poem, the Mahabluh'ata (q. v.). Their names are Yud- 
hishthira , Bhima , A ?juna, Xahula, and Sahadevo — the 
former three being the sons of Pandu by one of his 
wives, Prithfi; and the latter Iavo by his other Avife, 
Madri. But though Pandu is thus the recognised fa- 
ther of these princes, the legend of the JM ahabhdi'ata 
looks upon him in truth merely as their father by cour- 
tesy; for it relates that Yndhishthira Avas the son of 
Dharma, the god of justice; Bhima, of Vayn, the god 
of Avind; Arjuna, of Indra, the god of the firmament; 
and Nakula and Sahadeva, of the Asay ins, the twin-sons 
of the sun. — Chambers, s. a\ 

Pandects. This word, Avhich properly means a 
Avork containing all subjects ( 7 ravSiicrtjQ) 9 &n encyclopae- 
dia, is principally applied to the general code of laAv 
drawn up by order of the emperor Justinian (q. v.). It 
acquired the name of Pandects from the universality of 
its comprehension. It is “ called also by the name Di- 
gestion, or Digest. It Avas an attempt to form a com- 
plete system of laAv from the authoritath'e commenta- 
ries of the jurists upon the laAVS of Borne. The compi- 
lation of the Pandects Avas undertaken after that great 
collection of the Iuavs themseh'es Avhich is known as the 
Codex Justiniancus. It Avas intrusted to the celebrated 
Tribonianus, Avho had already distinguished himself in 
the preparation of the Codex. Tribonianus formed a 
commission consisting of seventeen members, Avho Avere 
occupied from the year 530 till 533 in examining, select- 
ing, compressing, and systematizing the authorities, con- 
sisting of upAvards of Iavo thousand treatises, Avhose in- 
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terpretation of the ancient laws of Rome was from that 
time forward to be adopted with the authority of law. 
A period of ten years had been allowed them for the 
completion of their work; but so diligently did they 
prosecute it that it was completed in less than one third 
of the allotted time; and some idea of its extent may be , 
formed from the fact that it contains upwards of nine j 
thousand separate extracts, selected according to sub- 
jects from the two thousand treatises referred to above. 
The Pandects are divided into 50 books, and also into 7 
parts, which correspond respectively with books 1-4. 
5-11, 12-19, 20-27, 28-35, 30-44, and 45-50. Of these 
divisions, however, the latter (into parts) is seldom at- 
tended to in citations. Each book is subdivided into 
titles, under which are arranged the extracts from the 
various jurists, who are thirty-nine in number, and are by 
some called the classical jurists, although other writers 
on Roman law coniine that appellation to five of the num- 
ber, Papinian, Paul us, Ulpian, Gains, and Modestinus. 
The extracts from these indeed constitute the bulk of 
the collection; those from Ulpian alone making one 
third of the whole work, those from Paulus one sixth, 
and those from Papinian one twelfth. Other waiters 
besides these thirty-nine are cited, but only indirectly, 
i. e. w hen cited by the jurists whose works form the ba- 
sis of the collection. The principle upon which the in- 
ternal arrangement of the extracts from individual writ- 
ers was made had long been a subject of controversy. 
The question seems now to be satisfactorily solved ; but 
the details of the discussion would carry us beyond the 
prescribed limits. Of the execution of the work, it may 
be said that although not free from repetition (the same 
extracts occurring under different heads), and from oc- 
casional inaptness of citation, and other inconsistencies, | 
yet it deserves the very highest commendation. In its 
relations to the history and literature of ancient Rome it 
is invaluable; and taken along with its necessary com- 
plement the Codex, it may justly be regarded (having 
been the basis of all the mediaeval legislation) as of the 
utmost value in the study of the principles not alone of 
Roman, but of all European law,” including the ecclesi- 
astical. The word Pandects was used by Papias (q. v.) 
to designate the Scriptures. 

Pandemos, a surname oi Aphrodite (Venus), under 
which she was worshipped at Athens from the time 
when Theseus united the scattered tribes of Attica into 
one political body. White goats were sacrificed to the 
goddess. The surname of Pandemos was also applied 
to Eros (Cupid). 

Pandera. See Pantiiera. 

Fanderen, Egbert van, a Dutch engraver, was 
born at Haarlem, according to Nagler, in 1575, though 
others say in 1G06. Nagler gives a list of thirty-three 
prints by him. They are executed with the graver 
in a formal style, with little effect, and the drawing is 
incorrect. Some of them are interesting from the sub- 
jects. The following arc the best: The Virgin interced- 
ing u‘ith Christ for the Salvation of Mankind (after Ru- 
»bcns): — The Four Evangelists (after Peter de Jode): — 
St. Louisa with a border representing bis miracles (after 
the same master). See Spooner, Biog. Hist, of the Fine 
Arts , ii, 648. 

Pandia is said to have been a goddess of the moon 
worshipped by the ancient Greeks. 

Pandia, an Attic festival, the precise nature of 
which is somewhat doubtful, some supposing it to have 
been instituted in honor of the goddess of the same 
name, and others alleging it to have been a festival in 
honor of Zeus (Jupiter), and celebrated by all the Attic 
tribes just, like the Panathemm (q. v.). It was held on 
the 14th of the Greek month Elaphobolion, and it ap- 
pears to have been celebrated at Athens in the time of 
Demosthenes. 

Fandiosos was a daughter of Cecrops Agranlos, 
worshipped at Athens along with Tliallo. She had a 
sanctuary near the temple of Athene Polias. 


Pandolfi, Giovanni Giacomo, an Italian painter, 
flourished at Pesaro about 1630. He was a scholar of 
Frederigo Zuccaro. Lanzi says, “IT is works are cele- 
brated in his native city, and do not yield the palm to 
those of Zuccaro, as seen in his pictures of S. Giorgio 
and S. Carlo in the cathedral.” lie also decorated the 
whole chapel in the Nome di Dio with various subjects 
in fresco from the Old and New Testaments. See 
Spooner, Biog. Ilist. of the Fine Arts , ii, 649. 

Pandora (i. e. the A ll-endoiced), according to Gre- 
cian myth, was the first woman on the earth. When 
Prometheus had stolen tire from heaven, Zeus instigated 
Hephaestus to make woman out of earth to bring vexa- 
tion upon man by her graces. The gods endowed her 
with every gift necessary for this purpose, beauty, bold- 
ness, cunning, etc. ; and Zeus sent her to Epimetheus, 
the brother of Prometheus, who forgot his brother’s 
warning against receiving any gift from Zeus. A later 
form of the myth represents Pandora as possessing a 
vessel or box filled with winged blessings, which man- 
kind would have continued to enjoy if curiosity had not 
prompted her to open it, when all the blessings flew out, 
except Hope. — Chambers. 

Pandours. See Servians. 

Pandu (literally, ivhite) is the name in Hindi! 
mythology of the father of the Pandavas (q. v.), and 
the brother of Dhritarashtra. Although the elder of 
the two princes, he was rendered by his “pallor” — im- 
plying, perhaps, a kind of disease — incapable of succes- 
sion, and therefore obliged to relinquish his claim to his 
brother, lie retired to the Himalaya Mountains, where 
bis sons were born, and where he died. His renuncia- 
tion of the throne became thus the cause of contest be- 
tween the Pandavas, bis sons, and the Kurus, or the sons 
of Dhritarashtra. — Chambers. 

Pandulph(us), a Roman cardinal, flourished in the 
first half of the loth century. He w r as an Italian by 
birth, and is spoken of as a man of consummate ability. 
Pandulph was high in the confidence of pope Innocent 
HI, and was employed by the pontiff as legate to king 
John of England to bring about a reconciliation of that 
unhappy monarch with irresistible Rome. The success- 
ful termination of Pandulph’s mission has been spoken 
of in our article John (q. v.). Of Pandulph’s general 
personal history but little is accessible. Milman says 
that he was not cardinal at all {Ilist. of Lat. Ch. v, 35, 
foot-note 2), but there is evidence to the contrary. The 
schismatic pope Anacletus II in 1230 made Pandulph 
cardinal -deacon of S. Cosmas and Damianus (comp. 
Watt.enbach, Deutschland's Gesch ich tsguellen, p. 447). 
In 1225 Pandulph had been made bishop of Norwich by 
the king at the request of pope Honorius. Pandulph 
died about the middle of the century. He wrote the 
biographies of several pontiffs, among them Gelasius //, 
Calixtus II t and Honorius II. As he was himself a 
party to the history of which he wrote in these works, 
Pandulph’s labor cannot be too highly estimated. lie 
was moreover a man of great ability, and wielded a 
powerful pen. His imagination was lively, his eye ap- 
preciated beauty, and his heart was kindly disposed to- 
wards any of the men whom the Roman priesthood 
! called to preside over their spiritual dominion, and he 
was therefore well fitted for the task be mapped out for 
. himself. See Piper, Monum. Theol. p. 445, 446: Mil- 
man, Hist, of Lat. Ch. v, 25-26, 35-36, 41, 50, 53, 316; 
Riddle, Hist, of the Papacy , ii, 215-217. (J. II. \V.) 

Pane is the name, in ecclesiastical architecture, for 
a bay in a cloister; the side of a tower; a panel or com- 
partment of wainscoting or ceilings. See Panel, 

Paneas. See C.esarea Philippi. 

Panegyric (Lat .panegyrical orationes ) is the name 
of the orations pronounced upon the graves of the early 
Christian martyrs. They were especially a labor of 
love with the Church fathers, who thus came to compose 
I some of their most praised homilies (q. v.). Among the 
I ablest were those by Chrysostom, Basil the Great, the 
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Gregories of Nazianzum and ofNyssa, Ambrose, Augus- 
tine, Leo, Chrysologus, and others. These panegyrics 
contained partly thanksgivings to God for the mercy 
shown the martyrs, partly encouragement to like action 
for remaining faithful if the occasion should arise, partly 
intercessory prayers for the whole Church, and encour- 
aging reminders of the approaching resurrection of the 
dead. See Siegel, Christliche A Iter th timer, iii, 281. 

FanegyrTcon ( TravnyvpiKov, flattering ) is the title 
of an Eastern Church collection of sermons by the most 
approved authors of the Christian Church on different 
festivals. Almost every province in the East has a 
separate collection, and the consequence is that the 
book remains in MS. form. Sometimes on very high 
festivals the sermon for the day is transcribed into the 
Mernea, an Eastern office-book corresponding to the 
Breviary (q.v.), or other office-books, as was that of St. 
Chrysostom into the Pentecost arion (q. v.) for Easter- 
day. See Neale, Introd. to the Hist, of the East. Ch. vol. 
ii, ch. iii, esp. p. 889. 

Panegyris, a term used by the ancient Greeks to 
denote a meeting of an entire nation or people for the 
purpose of uniting together in worship. It was a relig- 
ious festival, in which the people engaged in prayer, 
sacrifices, and processions, besides games, musical con- 
tests, and other entertainments. At these meetings 
poets recited their verses, authors read their produc- 
tions, orators delivered their speeches, and philosophers 
conducted grave debates in the midst of assembled mul- 
titudes. At a later period the panegyris seems to have, 
degenerated into a mere market or fair for the sale of 
all kinds of merchandise, and to have almost entirely 
lost its religious character. 

Panel (through Fr. from Lat. pannus, a piece of 
cloth) is probably in its English form only a diminu- 
tive of pane; it was formerly often used for the lights 
of windows, but is now almost exclusively confined to 
the sunken compartments of wainscoting, ceilings, etc., 
and the corresponding features in stone-work, which 
are so abundantly employed in Gothic architecture as 
ornaments on walls, ceilings, screens, tombs, etc. 



Of the Norman style no wooden panels remain ; in 
stone-work, shallow recesses, to which this term may be 



Lincoln Cathedral. 


applied, are frequently to be found ; they are sometimes 
single, but of'tener in ranges, and are commonly arched, 
and not unusually serve as niches to hold statues, etc. 

In the Early Enylish style the panellings in stone- 
work are more varied ; circles, trefoils, quatrefoils, 
cinquefoils, etc., and the pointed oval called the vesica 
piscis, are common forms; they are also frequently used 
in ranges, like shallow arcades, divided by small shafts 
or mullions, the heads being either plain arches, trefoils, 
or cinquefoils, and panels similar to these are often used 
singly; the backs are sometimes enriched with foliage, 
diaper-work, or other carvings. 

In the Decorated style wood panelling is frequently 
enriched with tracery, and sometimes with foliage also, 1 
or with shields and heraldic devices: stone panelling 
varies considerably; it is very commonly arched, and 
filled with tracery like windows, or arranged in squares, 
circles, etc., and feathered, or filled with tracery and 
other ornaments in different ways; shields are often 
introduced, and the backs of the panels are sometimes 
diapered. 



Monument of Aymer de Valence, Westmiuster. 

In the Perpendicular style the walls and vaulted 
ceilings of buildings are sometimes almost entirely 
covered with panelling, formed by mullions and tra- 
cery resembling the windows; and a variety of other 
panels of different forms, such as circles, squares, qna- 
trefoils, etc., are profusely used in the subordinate parts, 
which are enriched with tracery, featherings, foliage, 
shields, etc., in different ways : in wood panelling the 
tracery and ornaments arc more minute than was usual 
at an earlier period ; and towards the end of the style 
these enrichments, instead of being attached to the pan- 
els, arc usually carved upon it, and are sometimes very 
small and delicate. There is one kind of ornament 
which was introduced towards the end of the Perpendic- 
ular style, and prevailed for a considerable time, which 
deserves to be particularly mentioned; it consists of a 
series of straight mouldings worked upon the panel, so 
arranged and with the ends so formed as to represent 
the folds of linen; it is usually called the linen pattern. 
Many churches have wooden ceilings of the Perpendic- 



Monnment of John Langston, Esq., Caversfield, Bucks. 
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ular style, and some perhaps of earlier date, which are 
divided into panels, either by the timbers of the roof or 
bv ribs fixed on the boarding; some of these are highly 
ornamented, and probably most have been enriched by 
painting. After the expiration of Gothic architecture 
panelling in great measure ceased to be used in stone- 
work, but was extensively employed in wainscoting and 
plaster-work : it was sometimes found in complicated 
geometrical patterns, and was often very highly en- 
riched with a variety of ornaments.— Parker, Glossary 
of A rchitecture , s. v. 

Panetti, Domenico, an Italian painter, was born in 
14G0 at Ferrara. It is not known under whom he stud- 
ied; but, according to Baruffaldi, he painted in the dry, 
formal style of the time, till his pupil, Benvenuto da 
Garofalo, returned from Rome after acquiring the new 
style under Raphael. The instructor now became the 
pupil of his former disciple, and, although somewhat ad- 
vanced in years, Fanetti so entirely changed his man- 
ner that he became one of the ablest artists of his time, 
lie executed many works for the churches of Ferrara 
which Lanzi says are worthy of competition with the 
best masters of the 14th century. Among his best works 
are the Descent from the Cross , in the church of S. Nie- 
cola; the ] r isitation of the Virgin to St. Elisabeth, in S. 
Francesco; and a picture of St. Andrea at the Agostin- 
iani. There is one of his pictures in the Dresden gal- 
lery, and Kugler mentions as one of his a beautiful pict- 
ure of The Entombment in the museum at Berlin. lie 
usually inscribed his name in full upon his pictures, 
which Lanzi says bear evidence of change in pictoric 
character without an example. lie died in 1530. — 
Spooner, Biog. Hist, of the Fine A rts , ii, G49. 

Pange lingua gloriosi corporis mysterium is 
one of the most famous and remarkable hymns of the 
Roman Breviary (q.v.). The Pange Lingua was writ- 
ten by St. Thomas Aquinas, the “ Doctor Angelicas,” and 
is used in the Roman Catholic Chureh on the feast of 
Corpus Christi and in solemn masses. It was composed 
at the instance of pope Urban IV. When that pontiff 
determined to establish the festival of the Holy Sacra- 
ment he directed Aquinas to prepare the ‘*011106” for 
that day. The Pange Lingua is a most characteristic 
example as well of the mediaeval Latin versification 
as of that union of theology with asceticism which a 
large class of these hymns present. Besides its place 
in the Breviary, this hymn forms part of the service 
called Benediction with the Blessed Sacrament, and is 
sung on all occasions of the exposition, procession, and 
other public acts of eucharistic worship. The cele- 
brated hymn in its received form reads as follows: 

Pange, lingua gloriosi 
Corporis mysterium, 

Saugninisqne pretiosi, 

Qnem in nnindi pretinm, 

Fructns ventris generosi, 

Rex effndit geutium. 

Nobis datus, nobis natns 
Ex intncta virgine, 

Et in inundo conversatus, 

Spnrso verbi semine, 

Sui moras incolatus 
Miro clausit ordine. 

In supreriue uocte coenae, 

Kecumbens cum fratribus, 

Observata leee plene 
(’ibis in legalibus, 

Cibum turuoe duodence 
Se dat sills niauibus. 

Verbnm caro, pnnem verum 
Verbo carnem efficit: 

Fitque sanguis Christi meriun; 

Et si sensus deficit, 

Ad firmandum cor siucerum 
Sola tides sufficit. 

Tantnm ergo Sacramentum 
Veneremnr ccrnui ; 

Et antiquum documentum 
Novo cedat ritni, 

Praestet tides snpjplementum 
Seusuum defcctut. 


Gcnitori, genitoque 
Lans et jubilatio, 

Salus, honor, virtus quoque 
Sit et benedictio : 

Procedenti ab utroque 
Compar sit laudatio. 

“This hymn,” says Mr. Neale, “contests the second 
place among those of the Western Church with the 
Vex ilia Regis, the Stabat Mater, the Jesus dulcis Me - 
moria, the Ad Regias Agni Dupes, the Ad Supermini, 
and one or two others, leaving the Dies D'ce (q. v.) in its 
unapproachable glory. It has been a bow of Ulysses to 
translators.” How true this remark is may be seen 
from the following specimens both in English and Ger- 
man : Neale (Of the glorious Bodg telling ) ; Benedict 
(Sing, my tongue , the theme undying ) ; Sell aft* (Sing, my 
tongue, the mystery telling')', Palmer (Sing, and the mys- 
tery declare) ; Caswall (Sing, my tongue ; the Saviour's 
glory) ; “ Hymns Ancient and Modern” (AW, my tongue , 
the mystery telling ); Rnmbach (Preiset IAppen das Ce- 
ll eimn is s) ; Simrock (Kihidet Lippen alldes llehren ) ; Da- 
niel (Preis'tein Wvnder ohne Gleichcn ) ; Fortlage ( Zunge , 
kling in Wundertonen ); Konigsfeld (Singet, llochgesang 
des Grossen). Trench, in liis collection of sacred Latin 
poetry, has omitted it, because it strongly savors of 
trausubstantiation. For the various translations, comp. 
Schaff, Christ in Song ; Neale, Mediceval Jlymns; Ben- 
edict, Hymn of Hildebert ; Caswall, Hymns and Poems; 
Hymns A ncicnt and Modem ; Kambach. A nthologie, vol. 
i; Simrock, Lauda Sion Salvator em; Ivdnigsfeld, La- 
teinische Hymnen und Gesdnge ; Biissler, A uswahl alt- 
christlichcr Lieder ; Fortlage, Gesdnye christlicher Vor- 
zeit ; Daniel, Ilymnologischer Bluthensirauss (Ilalle, 
1840). (B. P.) 

Pange lingua gloriosi prcelium ckrtaminis. 
“This world-famous hymn, one of the grandest in the 
treasury of the Latin Church, was composed by Fortuna- 
tus (q. v.) on occasion of the reception of certain relics 
by St. Gregory of Tours and St. Radegund, previously to 
the consecration of a ehurch at Poitiers. It is therefore 
strictly and primarily a processional hymn, though very 
naturally afterwards adapted to Passion-tide” (Neale). 
The following is the form of the hymn in the Roman 
Breviary : 

Pange lingua gloriosi lauream certnminis, 

Et super crneis tropmo die tiinmphum nobilem, 
Qnaliter redemptor orbis immolatus vicerit. 

Be parentis protoplast! frail tie factor condolens 
Quando pomi noxialis in necem mo mi ruit, 

Ipse lignum tunc notavit damna ligui ut solveret. 

Hoc opus nostrae salntis ordo depoposcerat; 
Multiformis proditoris ms lit artem falleret, 

Et medelam ferret inde hostis uude laeserat. 

Qnando venit ergo sacri plenitudo temporis 
Missus est ab arce patris natus orbis conditor 
Atque ventre virginali earue mnictus prodiit. 

Vagit infans inter arcta conditns praesepia, 

Membra pamiis involuta virgo mater alligat, 

Et Dei maims pedesque stricta cingit fascia. 

Lustra sex qui tam peregit, tempus implens corporis 
Sponte libera redemptor pa s si on i deditus, 

Agnus in crucis levatur immolaudus stipite. 

Felle potus ecce languet: spina, clavi, lancea 
Mite corpus perforarunt, mida manat et ernor: # 
Terra, pontns, astra, muudus quo lavautnr flumine. 

Crux fidelis inter omnes arbor una nobilis 
Silva talein nulla profert fronde, flore, gemine: 

Bnlce feiTiim, dnlce lignum, dulce poudus sustinent. 

Flecte ramos arbor <ilta, tensa laxa viscera, 

Et rigor lentescat ille qnem dedit nativitas, 

Et stipend membra regis tende miti stipite. 

Sola digna tu fnisti ferve mnndi vietimam, 

Atque portum praeparare area mumlo naufrago, 

Quern sacer ernor peruuxit fnsns agui corpore. 

[Scmpiterna sit beat® Trinitati gloria. 
yEqua patri filioque, par decus paraclito : 

Unins triniqiie nomen laudet universitas.] 

Of this hymn, wliieh the hymnologist Daniel pro- 
nounced “in pulcherrimornm nnmero recensendum,” 
we give a part of Mrs. Charles’s fine rendering : 
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“ Spread, my tongue, the wondrous story of the glorious bat- 
tle, far! 

What the trophies and the triumphs of the cross of Jesus are — 
How the Victim, immolated, vanquished in that mighty war. 
Pitying, did the Great Redeemer Adam’s fall and ruin see, 
Sentenced then to death by tasting fruit of the forbidden tree, 
And he marked that wood the weapon of redeeming love to be. 
Thus the scheme of our redemption was of old in order laid. 
Thus the wily arts w ere baffled of the foe who man betrayed. 
And the armor of redemption from Heath’s armory was made.” 

Like the preceding it has been translated into English 
and German. See Schaff, Christ in Song, p. 155; Neale, 
Medueval Hymns and Sequences, p. 1-4; Caswall, Lyra 
Catholica , p. 137 ; Mrs. Charles, Christian Life in Song, 
p. 133; Hymns Ancient and Modern ; Miller, Singers and 
Songs of the Church, p. 1 1 ; Evenings with the Sacred Poets, 
p. 47 sq. ; BUssler, A uswahl altchristlicher Lieder, p. 65, 
193 ; Simrock, Lauda Sion Salvatorem , p. 92 sq. ; Ram- 
bach, Anihologie, i, 100 sq. ; Kbnigsfeld, Lateinische 
Jlymnen mid Gesdnge, ii, 78 sq. ; Fortlage, Gesdnge ckrist- 
licher Vorzeit, p. 108 sq.; Daniel, Hymnologischer Blii- 
thenstrauss, p. 14, 101 ; id. Thesaurus Ilymnologiscus, i, 
1G3-1G5; Wackernagel, Das deutsclie Kirchenlied, i, 61 
sq. ; Koeh, Geschichte des Kirchenliedes (Stuttgard, 1 8GG), 
i, 57 sq. (B. P.) 

Panhellenia, a festival of all the Greelcs, as the 
name implies. Its first institution is ascribed to the 
emperor Hadrian. 

Fanliellenivis, a surname of Dodonean Zeus (Ju- 
piter), as having been worshipped by all the Hellenes or 
Greeks. There was a sanctuary built for his worship in 
/Egina, where a festival was also held in his honor. 

Fanicale, Masolino da, an eminent Italian sculp- 
tor and painter, born at Panicale, in the Florentine ter- 
ritory, in 1378. He first studied modelling and sculp- 
ture under Lorenzo Ghiberti, who at that time was 
unrivalled in composition and design, and in giving an- 
imation to his figures. Being already a distinguished 
artist, he studied coloring under Gherarda Stamina. 
Thus uniting in himself the excellence of two schools, 
and diligently cultivating the art of chiaroscuro, he 
produced a new style, not wholly exempt from dryness, 
but grand, determined, and harmonious beyond any for- 
mer example; and one that was carried to higher perfec- 
tion by his scholar, Masaccio. The chapel of S. Pietro al 
Carmine is a monument of his genius. He there paint- 
ed the Four Evangelists, the Vocation of St. Peter to the 
Apostleship, the Denial of Christ, Curing the Lame Mon 
at the Gate of the Temple, and the Preaching to the Mul- 
titude. Panicale died in 1415, before the completion of 
the chapel, and the rest of the Acts of St. Peter. These 
were afterwards painted by Masaeeio. Some of his 
works have been engraved. See Spooner, Biog. Hist, 
of the Fine Arts, ii, G49. 

Fanico, Antonio Maui a, a Bolognese painter, who, 
according to Bellora, was a disciple of Annibale Caracci, 
whom he accompanied to Rome at an early age, and 
whose manner he emulated. He was much employed 
by Mario Farnese in decorating his country-seats at 
Castro and Latera. llis most established work is a 
picture of the mass in the cathedral at Farnese, in which, 
Lanzi says, he was assisted by Annibale, who even con- 
ducted some of the figures. This, however, seems doubt- 
ful, as Caracci died in 1G09, and Panieo in 1652. It is 
not probable that the latter would have been intrusted 
with so important a commission almost in his youth, 
which must have been the ease were such an association 
true. See Spooner, Biog. Hist, of the Fine A rts, ii, G49. 

Fanieri, Ferdinando, an Italian theologian, was 
born at Pistoia Nov. 24, 1759. He was for some time 
professor of dogmatic theology in the seminary of his 
native town. He was favorable to Jansenism" (q. v.), 
and assisted in the synod of 178G, where the principles 
of the Jansenists were discussed ; but as he was in dan- 
ger of persecution for his liberal stand, he afterwards 
addressed to the holy chair a complete retraction of his 
conduct, A eanonieate was then given him, and the 


direction of the ecclesiastical conferences of the diocese 
in which he held the professorship. lie died at Pistoia 
Jan. 27, 1822. His principal writing is Examen sur 
les peches qui se commettent dans les fetes et les plaisirs 
du siecle (Pistoia, 1808-1813, 4 vols.). See Catalogue 
des Saints dc Pistoie (ibid. 1818, 2 vols.) ; Mahul, A miu- 
aire necrol. 1823 ; Iloefer, Nouv. Biog. Generate, xxxix, 
134. 

Fanigarola, Francois, a celebrated Italian Ro- 
manist, noted especially as a pulpit orator, was born of 
noble descent at Milan Jan. 6, 1548. lie was educated 
by Noel Conti and Aonio Paleario, and early gave proof 
of great vivacity of mind and a wonderful memory. He 
studied law for several years at Pavia and Bologna, at 
the same time leading a very disorderly life. Recalled 
to other sentiments by the death of his father, he enter- 
ed the Order of Cordeliers in 1567, and soon distinguished 
himself by his talent for preaching. In 1571 he went 
to Paris to finish his theological studies, where he 
preached before Catharine de’ Medici. After having 
stopped at Lyons and Antwerp, lie returned in 1573 to his 
own county, and for several years taught theology in 
different convents of his order. His sermons, which in 
the opinion of Tiraboschi, display the richest imagina- 
tion, great force of thought, and energetic style, are full 
of gravity, although a little redundant. They gained 
him the merited reputation of the most eloquent orator 
of his country’s contemporaries. After having passed 
two years near San Carlo Borromeo, who highly es- 
teemed Panigarola, he was promoted to the bishopric of 
Asti in 1587. Two years after he was sent to Paris, to 
sustain there by his eloquence the party of the League. 
In 1590 he returned to his diocese, which he administer- 
ed till his death with great zeal, lie died May 31, 
1594. Among his eighty and more works, printed or in 
IMS., we will quote, Lezioni xx contro Calvino (Venice, 
1583, 4to) : — Prediche spezzate (Asti, 1591, 4to): — Tre 
prediche fatte in Parigi (ibid. 1592, 8vo) : — Compendio 
degli Annali Ecclesiastici del Baronio (Venice, 1593, 
4to): — Sei quaresimali fatti in Roma (Rome, 1596, 2 
vols. 4to) : — Speech io di guerra (Bergamo, 1597, 4to) : — 
Condones Lot hue (Cologne, 1600, 8vo) : — Homilice Romce 
habitw anno 1580 (Venice, 1604, 8vo) : — Rhetoricce eccle- 
shisticce libri Hi (Cologne, 1605, 8vo) : — La quaresima 
in sonetti con le figure (Bergamo, 160G, 4to) : — II pre- 
dicat ore, o sia commentario al libro dell ’ Eloquenza di 
Demetrio I'halereo (Venice, 1609, 4to) : — Sagri concetti 
(Milan, 1G25, 4to) : — Carmina Latina, in vol. vii of the 
“ Carmina poetarum Italorum.” Panigarola has left some 
very interesting Memoires upon his life, preserved in 
IMS. in the library of St. Ango of Milan and in the Am- 
brosian library of the same city. See Bongratia de 
Varenna, Vita di Panigarola (Milan, 161 7,4to ; in French 
in the Bibliotheque of Bullart) ; Ughelli, Italia sacra , t. 
iv ; Argelati, Scriptores mediolanenses ; Tiraboschi, Sto- 
ria della letter. Italiana. — Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Generate, 
xxxix, 134. 

Panini, the most celebrated of the Sanscrit gram- 
marians, is said to have been the grandson of the in- 
spired legislator Devala, and lived at so remote an age 
that he is reckoned among the fabulous sages men- 
tioned in the Puranas (see Colebrooke, Asiat. Res. vii, 
202). With regard to his deatli we have the following 
tradition in the Hitopadcga: “It is related that the 
valuable life of Panini was destroyed by a lion.” The 
Indians consider him as their most ancient grammarian, 
but his great work is confessedly derived from earlier 
treatises on the same subject : he often quotes his pred- 
ecessors Sacalya, Gargya, and others ; and it appears 
from a passage in the Bhagavad-Gita (unless the fol- 
lowing line is an interpolation of a later age) that the 
nomenclature of grammar existed when the great epic 
poem, the Maha- Bhdrata, was composed. Pan ini's 
grammar consists of 3996 short aphorisms, or sutras, 
divided into eight books, in which the rules of gram- 
mar are delivered with such oracular brevity and ob- 
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scuritv that they need a commentary to render them 
intelligible even to the learned Indians. Besides the 
Cdrica of Bhartrihari, a brother of king Vicramaditya, 
there were the following treatises, written expressly to 
illnstrate it: 1. the Bhattikdvya , which was nominally 
a poem describing the adventures of Kama, but really a 
collection of all the defective and anomalous forms of 
words in the language (published at Calcutta, 182G); 2. 
the M aha-Bhdshya, or “great commentary,” by Patan- 
jali. A new edition of Panini has been published with 
the following title : Panini's cieht Bucher grainmatischer 
Regeln (Sanscrit, with Commentary by Dr. Otto Boht- 
lingk [ Bonn, 1839], 2 vols. 8vo). The first volume con- 
tains the Sanscrit text of Panini’s Sutras with the 
native scholia; the second volume contains an intro- 
duction, a German commentary, and indexes. — English 
Cyclop, s. v. 

Panionia, the great national festival of the Ionians, 
in honor of Poseidon (Neptune), the god whom they 
specially revered. On this occasion a bull was sacri- 
ficed, and if the animal roared during the process of 
killing it was regarded as pleasing to the deity. The 
sacrifices were performed by a young man of Priene, 
who was chosen for the purpose with the title of king. 
The festival was held on Mount Mycale, where stood 
the Panionium, or temple of Poseidon Heliconius. 

Panis Benedictus ( blessed bread), a portion of 
bread in the ancient African Church, which, being 
seasoned with salt, was given with milk and honey 
at baptism. See IIoney; Milk. The expression in 
the patristic writings first occurs in Augustine’s work 
on Baptism. It has given rise to a perplexing contro- 
versy respecting the sacrament of the catechumens 
(q. v.). Bonar, Basnage, and Bingham contend that the 
panis benedictus of Augustine was not the sacramental 
bread at all, but bread seasoned with salt; and that 
the baptism so administered was regarded by the early 
Christians as the emblem of purity and incorruption. 
The blessed bread of the Greek Church is the Antido- 
ron (q. v.). 

Panis Coiljuratio (exorcism of the bread) was the 
technical term which designated the ordeal of consecrat- 
ed bread or cheese practiced in the Middle Ages. It 
was administered by presenting to the accused a piece 
of bread (generally of barley) or of cheese, about an 
ounce in weight, over which adjurations had been pro- 
nounced. After appropriate religious ceremonies, in- 
cluding the communion, the morsel was eaten, the event 
being determined by the ability of the accused to swal- 
low it. This depended of course on the imagination, 
and we can readily understand how, in those times of 
faith, the oppressive observances which accompanied 
the ordeal would affect the criminal who, conscious of 
guilt, stood up at the altar, took the sacrament, and 
pledged his salvation on the truth of his oath. The 
mode by which a conviction was expected may be 
gathered from the forms of the exorcism employed, 
of which a number have been preserved : 

“O Lord Jesus Christ, . . . grant, we pray thee, by thy 
holy name, that he who is guilty of this crime in thonght 
or in deed, when this creature of sanctified bread is pre- 
sented to him for the proving of the truth, let his throat 
he narrowed, and in thy name let it be rejected rather 
than devoured. And let not the spirit of the devil pre- 
vail in this to subvert the jndgment by false appearances. 
But he who is guilty of this crime, let him, chiefly by vir- 
tue of the body and blood of our Lord which he Inis re- 
ceived in communion, when he takes the consecrated 
bread or cheese tremble, and grow pale in trembling, 
and shake in all his limbs; and let the innocent quietly 
and healthfully, with all ease, chew aud swallow this 
morsel of bread or cheese, crossed in thy holy name, 
that all may know that thou art the just Judge,” etc. 

Even more whimsical in its devout impiety is the fol- 
lowing : 

“O God most Iligh, who dwellest in the heaven, who 
through thy Trinity and majesty hast thy just angels, 
send, 0 Lord, thy angel Gabriel to stick in the throat of 
those who have committed this theft, that they may 


neither chew nor swallow this bread and cheese created 
by thee. I invoke the patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, with twelve thousand angels and archangels ; l 
invoke the four evangelists, Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
John : I invoke Moses and Aaron, who divided the sea, 
that they may bind to their throats the tongues of men 
who have committed this theft, or consented thereto. If 
they taste this bread and cheese created by thee, may 
they tremble like a trembling tree, and have no rest, nor 
keep the bread and cheese in their months, that all may 
know thou art the Lord, and there is noue other beside 
thee." 

Pan-Movements for the union of the different 
Christian bodies of the world are of recent origin, and 
so largely at work at the present time that it is hard- 
ly possible to say more here than simply call the in- 
quirer’s attention to the Pan- Anglican Synods held in 
recent years [see Synods; (Ecumenical Councils]; 
and the Pan-Presbyterian Synods for the purpose of ef- 
fecting a Presbyterian union. See Presbyterians. A 
Pan-M ethodistic organization has been suggested, and 
is likely to seenre the hearty co-operation of all Meth- 
odists of every branch and every country (comp. Meth- 
odist Quar. Per. Jan. 7, 1875, p. 172, 173). See Evan- 
gelical Alliance Conference , 1873 (New York, 1874, 8vo). 

Pan'nag (5|3, panndg) occurs only once in Scripture, 
but so much uncertainty exists respecting the meaning 
of the word, that in many translations, as, for instance, 
in the Authorized English Version, the original is re- 
tained. Thus in the account of the commerce of Tyre, 
it is stated in Ezek. xxvii, 17, “Judah and the land of 
Israel, they were thy merchants; they traded in thy 
markets wheat of Minnith, and pannag , and oil, and 
honey, and balm.” From the context it is evident that 
wheat, oil, and honey were conveyed by Judah and 
Israel— that is, the products of their country as an agri- 
cultural people — as articles of traffic to the merchants 
and manufacturers of Tyre, who, it is certain, must, from 
their insular position, have obtained their chief articles 
of diet from the neighboring laud of Syria. It is prob- 
able, therefore, that pannag, whatever it may have been, 
was the produce of Palestine, or at least of Syria. In 
comparing the passage in Ezekiel with Gen. xliii, 11, 
where the most valued productions of Palestine are 
enumerated, the omission of tragacanth and ladanum 
(A. V. “spices and myrrh”) in the former is very ob- 
servable, and leads to the supposition that pannag rep- 
resents some of the spices grown in that country. The 
Sept., in rendering it Kaaia, favors this opinion, though 
it is evident that cassia cannot be the particular spice 
intended (see ver. 19). llitzig observes that a similar 
term occurs in Sanscrit ( pannaga ) for an aromatic plant. 
Some of the rabbins have also thought that it was a 
district of Juda?a, which, like Minnith, yielded the best 
wheat (Fiirst, ileb. Lex. s. v.) ; others, as Junius and 
Tremellius, from the similarity in the name, have 
thought it might be the original of the name of Phoe- 
nicia. But llillcr (Hierophytica, ii, 51) thinks it to be 
the same with the 7r civaZ of the Greeks, the Koman 
panax, whence comes “ pauacea,” the universal remedy. 
The name panax occurs as early as the time of Theo- 
phrastus (ix, 10), and several kinds are described by 
him, as well as by Dioscorides; one kind is called espe- 
cially Syrian panax. Of one of these plants, now sup- 
posed to be a species of Ferula laserpitium or Ileraeleum, 
the juice was called opopanax. It is curious, however, 
that the plant yielding the opopanax of commerce is 
still unknown, as well as the exact locality where it is 
produced, whether in Syria, or in some part of the Per- 
sian empire. By the Arabs it is called juwashir. Lady 
Calcott has supposed ( Script . Herbal, p. 371 sq.) the 
panax of the ancients to refer to Panax quinquefolium, 
or ginseng of the Chinese, which they also suppose to be 
a universal remedy, though not possessed of any active 
properties. But the name panax was not applied to 
this plant until the time of Linnaeus, and there is no 
proof, nor indeed is it probable, that it found its way 
from China at any such early period : at all events the 
| Israelites were not likely to convey it to Tyre. The 
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Syrian version, however, translates pannag by the word 
doehun, which signifies “ millet,” or Panicum miliaceum. 
Bishop Newcome, therefore, translates pannag by the 
word pani * , signifying the species of millet which was 
employed by the ancients as an article of diet, and 
which still is so by the natives of the East. This view 
is favored by the expression in the book of Sohar, 
quoted by Gesenius {Thesaur. s. v.), which speaks of 
“bread of pannag:” though this again is not decisive, 
for the pan nag may equally well have been some fla- 
voring substance, as seems to be implied in the doubtful 
equivalent (SoVlp) given in the Targum. One objec- 
tion to its being millet is that this grain has a name, 
dochun , which is used by the same prophet in Ezek. iv, 
9. See Millet. From the context it would seem most 
likely that this qmnnag was a produce of the country, 
and probably an article of diet (Kitto; Smith). Per- 
haps the best explanation of this uncertain word which 
can now he given is that which refers it to a kind of 
pastry or sweet cake (from an obsolete root, S2Q, to be 
savory ; so Gesenius and Fiirst). See Tyre. 

Fannini, Cav. Giovanni Paolo, an eminent Italian 
painter of perspective architecture, was born at Piacenza 
in 1691. lie went early to Pome, where he studied un- 
der Pietro Lucatelli. lie had a passion for painting, 
and applied himself with great assiduity in designing 
the remaining monuments of antiquity wherever he 
found them, especially at Pome. He formed his style 
on Giovanni Ghisolfi, and became a perfect master of 
the art of perspective, surpassing all his contempora- 
ries. He sketched every vestige of ancient magnifi- 
cence — the ruins of superb edifices, cenotaphs, columns, 
arches, obelisks, and some of the most ancient buildings 
which ornamented Pome. Ilis composition is rich, and 
his perspective critically correct. His works are univer- 
sally admired for the grandeur of his architecture, the 
clearness of his coloring, the neatness and freedom of 
his touch, the beauty of his figures, and the elegant 
taste with which lie disposed them, although he some- 
times designed his figures of too large a size for his ar- 
chitecture, which injures the effect that would other- 
wise be produced by the immensity of the buildings. 
This fault, however, is only occasional in Pannini’s 
works. He generally painted his pictures of a large 
easel size, but sometimes he wrought on a grander 
scale. Lanzi highly commends a picture of this class 
in the church of the Signori della Missione, represent- 
ing Christ driving the Money-changers from the Temple , 
in which the architecture is truly magnificent, and the 
principal figures are drawn with great spirit and variety 
of character, and of much larger size than he usually 
painted. Ilis works are numerous, and are not only to 
be found in the principal collections of Italy, but in 
other countries of Europe. At Pivoli, in the pleasure- 
house of the king of Sardinia, and in the pontifical pal- 
ace of Monte Cavallo, are some of his choicest works. 
Many of his pictures have been engraved. He died in 
1758. See Spooner, Biog. Hist, of the Fine Arts , ii, 
G49, 650. 

Pannormia is the title of a canonical collection by 
bishop I vo of Chartres (q. v.), consisting of eight books, 
and counted among the most valuable ecclesiastical la- 
bors of t lie pre-Gratian period. They were freely used 
by Gratia n. See, on the relation of the Pannormium to 
the Decretum , Theiner, Ueber Ivo's vermeintliches De- 
er et. ; Savignv, Gesch. des rom. Reds in Jf. A.; Was- 
serschleben, Zur Gesch. der vorgratianischcn Kirchen- 
rechtsquellen , p. 59 sq. The Pannormia has been edited 
by Sebastian Brandt (Basle, 1499) and by M. A. Yos- 
mediano (Louvain, 1557). It has also been printed in 
Migne’s Patrol, vol. clxi. 

Panodonis, an Egyptian monk who flourished in 
the reign of the emperor Areadins, is noted as the au- 
thor of a Chronography (xpovoypu<ptoi > '), in which he 
lound great fault with Eusebius, from whom, however, 


he took many of his statements. Panodorus is frequent- 
ly mentioned by Syncellus. See Yoss, De Hist. Grcec. 
p. 308; Fabricius, Bibl. Grceca , vii, 444. — Smith, Diet, 
of Class. Biog. s. v. 

Panomphaeus, a surname of Zeus (Jupiter), as be- 
ing the author of all omens and signs of every kind. 

Panormitanus, a surname of Nicolas Tudescus (or 
de Tudesco, de Tudeschis), a noted Italian prelate, who 
is so generally known under his surname that we insert 
him in this place. He was born in 1386 at Catania, in 
Sicily; in 1400 he entered the Benedictine Order; and 
in 1414 he became canon in his native city. Later he 
studied canon law at Bologna, and then taught at the 
high schools in Siena, Parma, and Bologna. In 1425 he 
received from pope Martin Y the abbey Maniacum, near 
Messina; afterwards he became auditor of the Kota and 
apostolical referendary at Borne. Alphonso V of Aragon 
secured his services, and was so well pleased that he 
caused him to be elevated to the archbishopric of Pa- 
lermo, and sent as legate to the council at Basle. In this 
celebrated ecclesiastical gathering Panormitanus was at 
first a devoted advocate of pope Eugenius 1 Y ; but when, 
in 1437, the council was moved to F errara for the obvious 
purpose of strengthening the papal interest, Panormita- 
nns, ever anxious for the right use of power, forsook the 
papal side, and advocated the superiority of the council 
over the pope. In 1440 the antipope Felix II conferred 
on Panormitanus the cardinal’s hat, and employed him 
as legatus a latere at Mavence in 1441, and F rankfort-on- 
the-Main in 1442. In 1443, when king Alphonso made 
peace with pope Eugenius, Panormitanus was recalled 
from the council. He died shortly after at Palermo, in 
1443 or 1445. He wrote a Commentary to the Decretals 
of Gregory IX and the Clementines, which is highly 
prized; also a justification of the Basle Council, which 
Gerbais translated into French in 1G77, in the interest 
of Gallicanism. (J. H. W.) 

Pantaenus, a Christian philosopher of the Stoic 
sect, flourished in the 2d century. lie is supposed to 
have been a native of Alexandria, and to have taught 
philosophy and religion there about A.D. 180. He 
went on a mission to Ethiopia, from whence he is said 
to have brought the Gospel of St. Matthew, written in 
Hebrew (Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. v, 10). But little else 
is known of his personal history. With the persecutions 
under Septimius Severus all trace of Pantamus is lost. 
He is reported to have died in 213. He left several 
commentaries, bat only a few scanty remains of them 
are now extant. Some of them are collected in Hal- 
loix, Illustr. Eccles. Orient. Scriptor. (Douaci, 1633- 
1636) ; Bouth, Reliq. Sacr. i, 398 sq. See Bedepenning, 
Origenes , vol. i; Guericke, De Schola Alexandr. vol. i; 
Philo Judaeus, Opera , iv, 34; Alzog, Kirchengesch. i, 
194; Bitter, Gesch. der christl. Philosophic, i, 421 sq.; 
Smith, Diet, of Class. Biog. s. v. (J. II. W.) 

Pantaleon, Sr. (Ital. San. Pantaleone; Gr. "Ay. 
ITttvraXtwr), a noted Christian martyr under Galerius, 
was born (according to tradition) at Nicomedia, in Bi- 
thynia. His father, from whom he received his educa- 
tion, was a pagan ; his mother was a Christian. Having 
applied himself to the study of medicine, he became 
eminent in his profession, and was appointed physician 
to the emperor Galerius. He was one of the most be- 
nevolent of men and successful of practitioners. His 
reputation roused the jealousy of the pagan physicians, 
who accused him to the emperor. Galerius, finding him 
a Christian, ordered him to be tortured, and then be- 
headed, which was done, A.D. 305. Pantaleon is much 
venerated in the Italian Church, especially at Yenice. 
There have been some who doubted his existence, and 
believed his name to have been derived from the war- 
cry of the Yenetians, Pianta Leone (Plant the Lion)! 
But Justinian erected a church in his honor in Constan- 
tinople, and he was celebrated in the Greek Church at 
a time when Yenice would have been more likely to 
introduce his worship from the East than to have orig- 
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mated it in any other way. The patron of physicians, 
he is represented as young, beardless, and handsome. 
As a martyr lie is bound to an olive-tree, with his hands 
nailed to it above his head, a sword at his feet. With- 
out observation he might be mistaken for St. Sebastian. 
When he is painted as patron he wears the physician’s 
robe and bears the olive or palm, or both. He is com- 
memorated in the Roman Church on July 27, See 
Smith, Diet, of Class . Dior/, s. v. 

Panteon is the Spanish term for a crypt (q. v.) be- 
hind the altar, serving as the burial-place of the bishop. 

Pantheism (from ttcic, all, and S’foc, God), a gen- 
eral name for a belief in the identity of God and nature. 

I. Definition. — This philosophical dogma has been very 
variously conceived, and is therefore liable to many defi- 
nitions. According to Waterland, “ it supposes God and 
nature, or God and the whole universe, to be one and the 
same substance — one universal being; insomuch that 
men’s souls are only modifications of the divine sub- 
stance” (IForfo, viii, 81). According to Wegseheider, 
pantheism is “ea sententia, qua naturam divinam mun- 
do supponunt et Deum ae mundum unum idemque esse 
statuunt” (p. 250). Lacoudre says, “ Pantheist# qui 
contendunt unicam esse snbstantiam, cujus partes sunt 
omnia entia qute existunt.” Weissenborn defines pan- 
theism as “ the system which identifies God and the all 
of things or the unity of things.” To the critical student 
of the History of philosophy pantheism presents itself in 
six different forms. These are, (1) mechanical or mate- 
rialistic — God the mechanical unity of existence; (2) 
ontological (abstract unity) pantheism — the one sub- 
stance in all (Spinoza); (3) dynamic pantheism; (4) 
psychical pantheism — God is the soul of the world; (5) 
ethical pantheism — God is the universal moral order 
(Fichte); ((>) logical pantheism (Hegel). Iiut, though 
pantheism has exhibited these varieties, the generally 
prevailing pantheistic notions may be subdivided until 
there remains only one phase that is generally understood 
to be referred to as pantheistic. That doctrine which 
is uncritically called the purely pantheistic, and which 
teaches that pantheism means absorption of Godin nat- 
ure, is atheistic in fact, and should be treated under 
atheism (q. v.). That form of pantheism which teaches 
the absorption of nature in God — of the finite in the 
infinite — amounts to an exaggeration of theism (q. v.). 
Those forms above spoken of as ethical and logical 
pantheism, and now seen in their culmination in Strauss’s 
writings, the most antichrist ian of them all, denying a 
personal God and a historical Christ, are properly ration- 
alism (q. v.), because they are not strictly philosophic 
but semi-religious, seeking to supplant Christianity as a 
religion, and not as a philosophical system. Pantheism, 
then, strictly speaking, is the doetrine of the necessary 
and eternal co-existence of the finite and the infinite — 
of the absolute eonsubstantinlitv of God and nature — 
considered as two different but inseparable aspects of 
universal existence. True, this doctrine conducts to the 
same result as atheism, yet theoretically it is widely 
different, and starts from exactly the opposite premise. 
The Atheist begins with nature, perceives and recog- 
nises the material universe, but denies that there is any 
God; the Pantheist starts with the assumption of the 
existence of a Divine 1 Icing as a truth which the soul 
cannot deny, and maintains that he is identical with 
nature — in other words, denies that there is any nature 
except God. Quite differently, the Christian maintains 
the existence of both God and nature. He accepts the 
doctrine of Scripture, which is that God existed before 
the universe, and is ever apart from it and above it ; for 
he made it by a spontaneous act, and in infinite wisdom 
and power still upholds it. It is a revelation of him, 
but no part of him; not God, but the voluntary mani- 
festation of God. It is not what he is, but what he has 
willed to be. In other words, God is the Doing present 
everywhere in and controlling nature, as the soul the 
body, but distinct from it. 


II. Scriptural Doctrine . — Some attempts have been 
made to maintain that the germs of pantheism are to be 
found in the Bible, as in such declarations as that of 1 
Cor. xv, 28, “That God may be all in all ;” but it is evi- 
dent that belief in an omnipresent God regnant in nat- 
ure and belief in an impersonal God identical with nat- 
ure are widely different. Not to press the language of 
Scripture unfairly into questions which it only touches 
incidentally, we think the following clearly bears against 
the pantheistic theory of the relation of God to the 
universe: “All things were made bv him, and without 
him was not anything made which was made” (John i, 
3). This surely is deism, not pantheism. The first 
clause states that all things came out of nothing into 
being by the will of the Logos; the second clause con- 
firms this by denying the contrary proposition that any- 
thing ever came into being either of itself or by any 
other will than that of the Word. The writer of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews in the same way speaks of cre- 
ation having both a beginning and an end : “They shall 
perish, but thou endurest: and they all shall wax old 
as a garment, and as a vesture thou shalt fold them up, 
and they shall be changed ; but thou art the same, and 
thy years shall not change.” Here the contrast is em- 
phatically marked between a perishing universe and its 
unchanging and unchangeable Author. It rests on the 
deistieal axiom that the things which had a beginning 
must also have an end. If the Son of God had a begin- 
ning in time, he too should subside before the change 
of time. His is the only existence outside of God which 
does not follow the fixed conditions of the creation, and 
therefore he is one with God, ancl is God. The argu- 
ment is identical with that of the evangelist John, and 
both alike rest on a deistieal conception of the universe. 
Take one more passage in James, where it is said of 
God that “with him is no variableness, neither shadow 
of turning.” The reference is to that Light of lights, 
the Father of lights, which, unlike the sun, has neither 
annual orbit nor daily decline. The material sun rises 
and sets daily, and yearly climbs the sky to the solstice, 
and then declines to the tropic, but the uncreated Sun 
shines on, fixed and immovable. He is the same yes- 
terday, to-day, and forever. 

Scripture, indeed, fairly interpreted, knows nothing 
of that immanence of God in nature which lies at the 
root of all pantheistic modes of thought. Physical pan- 
theism, which confounds God with nature and nature 
with God, and looks on the world as a huge animal with 
a rational and sensitive soul, repels by its very grossness, 
and has few votaries, except perhaps among the fanatics 
of the table-moving and spiritual-manifestation school. 
Intellectual pantheism, which is more recondite and 
plausible, asserts that all the diversities of nature are 
resolvable into a unity of essence, and that this essence 
is God. lie is the substance — substans — the occult sub- 
stratum which underlies and upholds everything that 
we see. (Such was the pantheism of Benedict Spinoza.) 
But the noumenon, or substance, can never be known 
except as phenomenon, or appearance; and, therefore, 
Spinoza’s God was nothing more than a grand concep- 
tion, a nonentity. Vet Mr. Lewes says, “ Spinoza stands 
out from the dim past like a tall beacon, whose shadow 
is thrown athwart the sea, and whose light will serve to 
warn the wanderers from the shoals and rocks on which 
hundreds of their brethren have perished” {Hist, of 
Philos, ii, 154). The logical consequence of pantheism, 
whether physical or intellectual, is really to ignore the 
personality alike of God and of man ; to subvert the 
foundation of all moral government; to eradicate a con- 
sciousness of sin; to turn man into a self-idolater; and 
to load him with the chains of a crushing and inexorable 
fatalism. To paraphrase a well-known expression of 
Hobbes, we should call pantheism the ghost of atheism 
sitting crowned upon its grave. “ Nous ne savons pas ce 
quo Dieu est,” were the last words of philosophy accord- 
ing to Faseal; “ni s’il est” was the mocking addition of 
those who garbled his text. The fact is instructive; it 
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teaches us how far philosophy can go, and what it must 
end in without the lamp of revelation. The unknown 
God of philosophy ends in the no-God of the Positivist, 
or the all-God of the Pantheist. Nor are the two so far 
apart as some imagine. Impatient of the anthropomor- 
phism of Scripture, and blind to the truth that the Fa- 
ther of our spirits is not far from every one of us, those 
who are unable to rest in materialistic atheism profess a 
spiritualistic pantheism which is curiously like and un- 
like the old dreary negation from which it is a recoil. 
The dynamical philosophy has replaced the mechanical : 
force and not matter is now at the beginning of all 
things; but force is no more God than matter. When 
the spiritual desires of humanity are really kindled, it 
can no more rest in the one than in the other. What we 
crave is a living person, not an abstract principle — a 
hand to direct us, an eye to look on us, and a heart to 
love and pity us. Philosophy shrinks from anthropo- 
morphism of this kind, and in its pride of intellect de- 
spises the vulgar for making to themselves a magnified 
man as God. But the genuine needs of human nature 
are not to be reasoned away with a sneer; divine phi- 
losophy, unlike human, sees the felt necessity, and meets 
it. In the words of a modern writer: 

“Pantheism expresses the astonishment of reason to 
see nature separate from God. It is the speculation of 
the soul which ought to be one with the Eternal, but is 
robbed of the divine treasure, and cannot realize her 
loss. . . . But it is vain to sigh for a speculative unity, 
when the moral unity is broken. It is vain to deny the 
mystery of change, because we cannot see how it is to be 
reconciled with The existence of the Unchangeable. It 
is vain to attempt by means of syllogism to represent 
the Creator and his universe as one shoreless, waveless 
ocean, profound, equable, unbroken. . . . There is, in- 
deed, an ocean of being, and the soul which sighs and 
reasons may think itself a wave upon the surface. But 
in one sense the comparison fails to hold. It is not at 
the mercy of the winds, nor wholly determined by the 
vast waters which support it. It has a unity and a mov- 
ing power of its own. In another sense the comparison 
holds good. The war of elements, the confusion we see 
everywhere, belongs only to the surface. The ocean is 
deeper than the waves. It cannot be influenced by the 
winds of time, nor stirred from its place by the billows 
which dash themselves, and foam, and are broken on the 
shore of human life. . . . ‘The floods have lifted up their 
voice, the floods lift up their waves; but the Lord on high 
is mightier than the voice of many waters, yea, than the 
mighty waves of the sea”’ (Tulloch, Christian Theism , i, 
204 , 205 ). 

The attempt to transcend such a conception as that 
of our Father in heaven, and to test it as a mere accom- 
modation or landing-stage in the development of the 
human mind, from fetichism up to the pure philosophy 
of the absolute, only recoils on those who make it. We 
get no nearer the true absolute by using the phrase ; 
on the contrary, by ridding ourselves of so much an- 
thropomorphism, we only get out of the region in which 
true religious emotion is possible at all, viz. that of the 
emotions and affections. Men will not adore what they 
can neither love nor fear. In the legend of Icarus, 
Daedalus made him waxen wings, but as lie soared 
nearer the sun the wax melted ; and so the higher he 
rose the greater his fall. In the case of the modern 
Icarus there is the same failure, though from an op- 
posite cause. In attempting to soar into the region of 
the absolute and unconditioned, men do not really reach 
the sun of absolute being, they only rise into a region 
where the air is too raretied to breathe, and where, for 
want of a refracting medium, the light is as darkness. 
Their wings do not melt with the warmth of the sun’s 
rays; on the contrary, they are frozen to death at these 
ungenial altitudes, and if they descend at all in safety, 
it is to learn the lesson that, if we would know God at 
all, we must know him as he has been pleased to reveal 
himself. “Have I been so long time with you, and 
yet hast thou not known me, Philip? lie that hath 
seen me hath seen the Father; and how savest thou 
then, Show us the Father?” 

To the careful student of the sacred Scriptures the 
O.-T. writings reveal a healthy realism in their con- 


ception of God. lie is above the world and outside it. 
He taketh up the isles as a very little thing. He 
weighs the hills in scales and the mountains in balances. 
To the Psalmist, e. g., God is present in nature ; but 
never once in the highest flights of devotional poetry 
does he let foil an expression as if the things we see 
were anything else than his handiwork. They are 
never co-eternal with God — on the contrary, they are 
his creatures. “When I consider the heavens, the 
work of thy fingers, the moon and the stars, which thou 
hast ordained;” it is God who “appoints the moon for 
seasons; the sun knoweth his going down.” He opens 
his hand, they are filled with good.” God is in the 
growing grass and the rolling thunder, in “ the great 
and wide sea, wherein are things creeping and in- 
numerable, where go the ships, and where is that 
leviathan who is made to play therein.” The rain is 
“ the river of God,” and “ the cedars of Lebanon” are 
said to be his planting; but we search in vain for a 
syllable or a hint of that mystical immanence of God in 
nature, such as modern pantheism conceives of as the 
relation of God to the universe. We may strip the 
Bible bare of its poetry, or translate it into the baldest 
and dryest prose, but it yields up in no case any other 
sense than that of theism. The Dens ojrifex is there 
throughout, and almost in express terms. The argu- 
ment of design, so much decried in our days, as if it 
had been an invention of the same school that invented 
the “Evidences,” is, by implication, if not in express 
terms, found in the O. T. “He that planted the eye, 
shall he not see; he that formed the ear, shall he not 
hear?” It is foreign, of course, to the simplicity of 
Scripture to introduce illustrations of contrivance in the 
adaptation of the organs of men and animals to the pre- 
existing laws of matter. But t lie argument of Paley 
has been anticipated in principle, if not in detail. Man 
is the last of the works of God, and as the world was 
adapted to him, so he was adapted to the world. 
Light existed before there was a single human eye to 
behold it, and therefore, as the properties of light ex- 
isted before there was the organ to observe it, that organ 
was accommodated to the laws of light — not the laws 
of light to the organs of seeing. The stress of Palev’s 
argument lies in this. And the Scriptures, rightly in- 
terpreted, tell the same tale. The transcendental, not 
immanent thought of creation is, as we have seen, the 
keynote of Hebrew inspiration. There is an advance 
in the N.-T. writings. The governmental character of 
God sinks a little into the background, and the Father- 
ly relation becomes more prominent in its stead. But 
the N. T. never oversteps itself or falls into the lan- 
guage of mysticism, confounding the Creator with his 
works. True, it glances at the thought that there shall 
be a time when even the Son, who must reign till he 
hath put all enemies under his feet, shall give up the 
kingdom to him that hath put all things under him, 
that so God may be all in all. But this is very unlike 
pantheism, though it maybe taken to mean pantheism by 
those who wish to wrest that meaning out of Scripture. 
All that it implies is the ultimate and final elimination 
of moral, and with it physical evil out of the universe. 
God is to be all in all in the sense that he shall become 
the supreme truth of the universe — a truth which is 
law in the unconscious and love in the conscious class 
of his creatures. The reign of law will then be un- 
broken. not only from pole to pole of the universe, but 
also through all ranks and degrees of agents endowed 
with free will. 

III. History. — The origin of pantheistic doctrine is as 
obscure as the dogma itself. The name Pantheists was 
first employed by the English Deist 'Poland in A.D. 1705. 
This somewhat learned man was at that time secretary 
and chaplain of a society which advocated the peculiar 
speculative view of God and his creation now known as 
Pantheism. A defence which he then published of this 
strange class of religionists — they claimed to be such — 
he entitled Socinianism Truly Stated, ... by a Pan - 
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theist to his Orthodox Friend. In A.D. 1720 he pub- 
lished an exposition of the society’s doctrines, and he 
entitled that work Pantheisticon . Toland then said 
expressly that he had borrowed liis notion from Linus, 
which the motto of his Pantheisticon expressed as “ex 
toto sunt omnia, et ex omnibus est totum,” briefly put 
by his antagonist Fay as “ Panthcistarum Natura et 
numcn unura idcmque sunt.” But though Toland may 
have framed the doctrines of his society after Linus, 
we are sure that the antiquity of pantheism is far be- 
yond any such modern period. We And that it had 
its origin at a very remote period in the East, for it is 
prevalent in the oldest known civilization in the world 
— the Hindu. Yet it is a later development of thought 
than polytheism (q. v.), the natural instinctive creed of 
primitive races, and most probably originated in the 
attempt to divest the popular system of its grosser 
features, and to give it a form that would satisfy the 
requirements of philosophical speculation. We have 
said above that the notion of the immanence of God 
in nature lies at the root of all pantheistic modes of 
thought. The student of Eastern religions will con- 
firm us in this, at least so far as these ancient religions 
of Asia are concerned. The Oriental mind is saturated 
with the emanation notion. The doctrine reappears in 
a thousand shapes; it exhales alike in poetry and phi- 
losophy. Creation signifies the summoning into exist- 
ence of that which before was not. Emanation is a 
mere modification of that which is; it maintains the 
self-same existence, though under other forms and other 
conditions; it is the developed fruit of the quickened 
germ. It supposes an infinite eternal substance which 
arouses itself into action by a self-energy, and clothes 
itself with a multiplicity of forms that in the aggregate 
make up the universe. Thus the idea of the divine is 
that the whole is all things, and all things are the whole, 
and in the end all things will return once more into the 
inscrutable oneness from whence they came forth. Such 
was the groundwork of the Brahminical system. It is 
taught in the Upanishad (q. v.). the Vedanta (q. v.), 
and Yoga (q. v.) philosophies, in the cosmogony of the 
most ancient Indian writing, the Institutes of Menu 
(q. v.), and in those poetical books which embody the 
doctrines of the Hindu philosophies, e. g. the Bhaga- 
rad Gita, which follows the Yoga doctrine. It is poet- 
ical and religious rather than scientific, at least in its 
phraseology; but is substantially similar to the more 
logical forms of Western development. 

1. Hindu Pantheism. — Hindu philosophy proceeds upon 
the fundamental axiom that Bralim (q. v.) alone exists; 
all else is an illusion. Accordingly when man regards 
external nature, and even himself, as distinct from 
Brahm, he is in a dreaming state, realizing only phan- 
toms. But when he recognises Brahm as the one 
totality, he rises to a waking state, and science is this 
awakening of humanity. It is at death, however, that 
the soul of the sage will be completely freed from il- 
lusion, and finally blended and lost in Brahm, the one 
infinite being from whom all things emanate, and to 
whom all things return. Pantheism is the necessary 
result of such a system. It denies true existence to 
any other than the one absolute, independent Being. 
It declares that what is usually called matter can have 
no distinct separation or independent essence, but is 
only an emanation from and a manifestation of the 
one sole existing spiritual essence, Brahm. lie is the 
vast ocean of which the surface waves are the whole 
external form, the foam and surge that go to make up 
his substance. He is at once active and passive; ac- 
tive in the continued evolution of emanations that de- 
generate more and more from original perfection; and 
passive as being himself the degenerating emanations 
that are evolved. All, too, is Magian illusion : light 
yearned for increase, and its multiple became water; 
water similarly produced earth. The more visible cre- 
ation becomes the more it degenerates, and the more is 
illusion intensified. It is only by contemplation that 


all forms and names and illusive appearances vanish ; 
the one real substance is perceived ; and the truth is 
apprehended that the contemplative mind is one with 
the Infinite. In one sense this philosophy was devout, 
it w r as penetrated with a sense of the divine in every- 
thing, but on the other hand every part of nature w’as 
only a part of Brahm. The cow’, the elephant, the 
flower were all some fractions of him. In the Bhaga- 
vad Gita, Krishna, the teacher, tells Arjuna, his pupil, 
that he is the universe. “I,” says the teacher, “am 
the creation and dissolution of the whole universe. 
There is not anything greater than I. All things hang 
on the sun as precious gems upon a string. I am 
moisture in the water, light in the sun and moon, in- 
vocation in the breeze, sound in the firmament, sw r eet- 
smelliug savors in the earth, glory in the source of 
light. I am life in all things, and zeal in the zealous; 
I am the eternal soul of nature; I am the understand- 
ing of the wise, the glory of the proud, the strength of 
the strong, free, from lust and anger. . . . I,” con- 
tinues Krishna, “am the sacrifice, I am the worship, I 
am the spices, I am the fire, I am the victim, I am the 
father and mother of the world.” All this is what is 
termed pure pantheism, that confusion of science and 
religion which is at once the ^weakness and the strength, 
the glory and the shame of the Hindu mind. (See 
Wnttke, Geseh. des J/eidenthums, ii, 241 sq., 282 sq., 
318 sq. ; Hardwick, Christ and other Masters, i, 178 
sq., 195 sq.) 

2. Egyptian Pantheism. — As in the Hindu, so again in 
the Egyptian system, one inscrutable Being gives a first 
impulse to creation by the evolution of intelligence, 
Kncph (q. v.), the conceptive Demiurge; and next of 
Phtha (q. v.), the organizer of the -world, the vital prin- 
ciple of fire and warmth. The various succeeding emana- 
tions in ogdoads and decades and dodecads are by pairs 
or svzvgies, whereof the secondary principle is more or 
less antagonistic to the primary, representing the vari- 
ous phenomena of nature; such, too, are the (fnYia and 
vGkoq of Pythagoras and Empedocles. Thus Osiris 
(q. v.), radiant with white light, was combined w’ith 
Isis (q. v.) in the many -tinted robe of nature; and 
Tvphon (q. v.), the principle of evil, by union with 
Nephthys (q. v.), the ideal of consummate beauty, pro- 
duced the chequered state of good and evil which is 
the world of man. Life, as the spirit that pervades all 
nature, could never again be extinguished; its deifica- 
tion is read clearly in deciphered hieroglyphics, and 
death is only the narrow doorway that leads back to 
the fresh life of perpetual youth. In all this we sec 
the remote elements of Gnosticism (q. v.). In the 
Egyptian therefore, as in the Indian system, the world 
of matter, whether real or phantasmal, emanates from 
and is, in fact, one with the Deity. The antagonism 
of the Egyptian theogony became a dualistic system in 
Chahhea and Palestine, where Bel and Nebo, or Nergal, 
Matter, were made to proceed from the precosmic Ur, 
Light; and in Persia, as seen in the antagonism of Or- 
muzd (q. v.) and Ahriman. The sect of Lipari, adorers, 
claiming to return to pre-Zoroastrian truth, professed a 
modified Zabianism that was w T hollv pantheistic. The 
Dabistan (School of Morals), a work on all the Oriental 
forms of religious belief — Magianism, Brahminism, Ju- 
daism, Islam, Christianity, and that which the author, 
Moslau-Fairi, terms the “religion of philosophers” — 
names other pantheistical sects (Dabistan, Oriental Fr. 
Comm, i, 203) ; but they have had nothing to do with 
the origin of similar principles in Europe. (See Stuhr, 
Die Peligionssysteme der heidnischen Volker des Orients 
[Berlin, 1830] ; Uhlemann, Handb. d. gesammten iigyp- 
tisch . A Iterthumskunde, esp. ii, 244 sq. ; Wnttke, Geseh. 
des Ueidenthums, ii, 145 sq. ; Cudworth, Ddelhctual Sys- 
tem, ii, 237 sq., 245 sq.; lbawdinson, The Great Mon- 
archies, vol. oil Egypt; Hardwick, Christ and other 
Masters, ii, 244 sq. et al. ; British and For. Evangel. 
Rev. July, 1875, art. viii.) 

3. Greek Pantheism. — Those who distinguish in philos- 
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ophy between science and ethics — the former dealing I 
with what is, the latter with what ought to be — point : 
us to Hindu speculation as philosophy within the 
swaddling bands of theology, and claim that it was 
left for Greece to free man’s mind from these tram- 
mels. Yet the philosophy of the Greeks in its earli- 
est forms has a decidedly Oriental coloring, and natu- 
rally so, for Greece received its first ideas of civilization 
from Egypt and the East. Thales, indeed, professed 
the dualism of Chaldaea and Egypt. The Orphic doc- 
trines — which embody the teaching of Linus and of his 
disciple Orpheus— from their very remote antiquity 
are shrouded in mystery. But they are supposed by 
Dr. Cudworth ( Intell . System, ii, 94) and other eminent 
modern philosophers to have been pantheistic in their 
character. The material world is termed “the body 
of Zeus” in a poetic fragment said to have been written 
by Orpheus. At a later period we find the doctrine 
of emanations taught by Pythagoras (q.v.), an adept 
in ancient Orphic theology, and by other Greek philos- 
ophers, more especially by Xenophanes (q. v.), the found- 
er of the Eleatic school (see Eleatic School; and 
compare Creuzer, Symbolik; Iremens, Int rod. xlii-xlv, 
Cambr. ed. ; Aristotle, De Xenophane , iii ; Diogenes 
Laertius, ii, 19; De Ginando, i, vi). Pythagoras (B.C. 
569-470) taught that “one is all and all in a wide de- 
velopment of the unit. The monad produces the dyad; 
the two constitute the triad, and the product symbolizes 
the absolute unity that holds, as it were, in free solu- 
tion spirit and matter. Unity becomes a multiple of 
itself by factors of increasing power, and this multiple 
is the universe, the very beginning of the divin’e unity, 
quickened in all its parts with the divine life. The 
soul of the world is the divine energy that interpene- 
trates every portion of the mass, and the soul of man 
is an efflux of that energy. The world, too, is an ex- 
act impress of the eternal idea, which is the mind of 
God.” A poetical theogony was easily ingrafted on 
such notions, and a polytheistic religion for the people. 
The philosophy of Anaximander (B.C. G 10 -547) the 
Milesian may almost, with equal accuracy, be described 
as a system of atheistic physics or of materialistic pan- 
theism. Its leading idea is that from the infinite or 
intermediate (to inreipov), which is “one yet all,” pro- 
ceed the entire phenomena of the universe, and to it 
they return. Xenophanes (B.C. G20-520), who, by the 
way, was the author of the famous metaphysical mot, 
“Ex nihilo, nihil fit,” is really the first classical thinker 
who promulgated the higher or idealistic form of pan- 
theism. Denying the possibility of creation he argued 
that there exists only an eternal, infinite one or all, of 
which individual objects and existences are merely il- 
lusory modes of representation; but as Aristotle finely 
expresses it — and it is this last conception which gives 
to the pantheism of Xenophanes its distinctive char- 
acter — “casting his eyes wistfully upon the whole 
heaven, he pronounced that unity to be God? Hera- 
clitus (q. v.), who flourished a century later, reverted 
to the material pantheism of the Ionic school, and ap- 
pears to have held that the “all” first arrives at con- 
sciousness in man, whereas Xenophanes attributed to 
the same universal entity intelligence and self-exist- 
ence, denying it only personality. But it is often ex- 
tremely difflcult, if not impossible, to draw or to see 
the distinction between the pantheism of the earlier 
Greek philosophers and sheer atheism. In general, 
however, we may affirm that the pantheism of the 
Eleatic school was penetrated by a religious sentiment, 
and tended to absorb the world into God, while that of 
the Ionic school was thoroughly materialistic, and 
tended to absorb God into the world, and differed from 
atheism rather in name than in fact. Zeno (B.C. 494), 
the distinguished Eleatic philosopher, maintained that 
there was but one roal existence in the universe, and 
that all other things were merely phenome«nal, being 
only modifications or appearances of the one substra- 
tum. All was false and hollow that was based upon the 


I suggestions of sense. Thought and its object are iden- 
: tical. Through his dialectical reasoning the school 
of the Sophists originated. Bv them it was denied 
that simple substance can till space; next it was strip- 
ped gradually of every attribute, until it reached the 
vanishing point of the pantheistic perspective ; sub- 
stance, then, being wholly neutral and void of color, 
ceased to have any appreciable quality, and the schools 
of philosophy subsided into the blank atheism of Leu- 
cippus (B.C. 500) and Democritus (B.C. 4G0-357), whose 
atomic fatalism finds a close parallel in the Zabianism 
of the Babylonians, Phoenicians, with other idolatrous 
offsets of the Shemitic stock. The deepest questions 
that can occupy the human intellect were bandied to 
and fro in sophistical discussion ; all was problematical, 
all was doubt, and the only principle which met with 
universal acceptance was the sceptical maxim, pkpvaco 
cnriartir. 

With Socrates (B. C. 4G8-399) opens a new epoch in 
Greek speculation. Hereafter we meet again with 
pantheistic notions, but they are no longer in extensive 
acceptance. The philosophers up to the days of Soc- 
rates had been simply physicists; they looked on nat- 
ure or <pv(ng as an entity in itself. The other or com- 
plementary truth of real or correct philosophy had to 
be discovered. It was dreamed of by Pythagoras, but 
first fully discerned by Socrates; and we do not wonder 
that the wise said of him, “ He first brought philosophy 
down from heaven to earth” — meaning that lie was the 
first teacher who brought her down from airy abstrac- 
tions and generalizations about matter and its origin to 
questions of human interest : our duty here, our hopes 
hereafter. From this time, too, dates the distinction of 
the two branches in philosophy, science and ethics [see 
Philosophy]; and henceforth the great problem of 
Greek philosophy, as of all philosophy, became, “ What is 
the ctpx t ) — the first principle — the ground and cause and 
reason of all existence?” The final answer of that age 
is found in Plato (q. v.), for “ Platonism was the cul- 
mination, the ripened fruit of the ages of earnest thought 
which preceded Plato, lie gathered up, co-ordinated, 
and grasped into unity the results bequeathed by the 
mental efforts of his predecessors. The Platonic an- 
swer to this great question of philosophy is clear and 
unequivocal. A perfect MIND is the primal source of 
all being — a mind in which intellect, efficiency, and 
goodness are one and identical” (Cocker, Theistic Con- 
ception, p. 38, 39 ; comp, also his Christianity and Greek 
Philosophy ; Butler, Lectures on Ancient Philosophy; 
Lewes, Biogr. Hist, of Philos. ; and the references in the 
articles Plato and Platonism). One of the first of 
the Platonic disciples to advocate pantheistic views 
was Speusippus (f B.C. 339), Plato’s sister’s son, and 
the successor of Plato as scholarch (from 347 to 339). 
Speusippus pantheistically represents the Best or Di- 
vine as first indeed in rank, but as chronologically the 
last product of development, and he finds the principles 
of ethics in the happiness of a life conformed to nature 
(comp. Ueberweg, Hist, of Philos, i, 133, 134, and the lit- 
erature there quoted). DicaDarchus (B.C. 300), a disciple 
of Aristotle, and therefore a Peripatetic (q. v.), also ad- 
vocated pantheistic notions. He taught that “ there 
exist no individual substantial souls, but only in their 
stead one universal, vital, and sensitive force, which is 
diffused through all existing organisms, and is tran- 
siently individualized in different bodies” (Ueberweg, i, 
183). The Stoics (founded B.C. 310) likewise taught 
this doctrine of force. Plato and his predecessor Soc- 
rates had endeavored to reduce all being (esse) to unity, 
admitting only reason for a channel of knowledge. 
Aristotle, the disciple of Plato, but the founder of an 
independent school (known as the immanent in distinc- 
tion from the Platonic, which is known as the tran- 
scendent), believing his senses as well as his reason, left 
the dualism of mind and matter unreconciled. With 
Plato God was one and all things; with Aristotle God 
was one, and the universe a distinct existence. But 
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as nothing can be which has not been before; as there 
can be no addition to the totality of existence, Aris- 
totle made two eternals, the one Form, the other Mat- 
ter — God, and the material from which the universe 
was made. The Stoics were not satisfied with the du- 
ality. They felt with Plato that all must be one, that 
an infinite cannot leave a finite standing over against 
it. They were willing to trust the testimony of sense, 
and to admit that logically mind and matter, God and 
the world, are separate and distinct; yet the Stoics 
contended that actually they must be one. They there- 
fore made it their problem to show how God and the 
universe were distinct and yet one. Ilence they came 
to teach that, “since the world contains parts endowed 
with self-eonscionsncss, the world as a whole, which 
must be more perfect than any of its parts, cannot be 
unconscious: the consciousness which belongs to the 
universe is Deity. The latter permeates the world as 
an all-pervading breath, as artistically creative fire, as 
the soul and reason of the all, and contains the rational 
germs of all things” (Aoyot omp/xarncot). ilence they 
conceive the human and even the divine spirit, not as 
immaterial intelligence (pofif), but rather as a force 
embodied in the finest and highest material substances 
(comp. Uebenveg, i, 104, and the article Stoics). But 
bv far the most decided and the most spiritual repre- 
sentatives of the pantheistic philosophy among the 
Greeks were the so-called Alexandrian Neo-Platonists 
(q. v.), in whom we see most clearly the influence of 
the East upon Greek thought. The doctrines of em- 
anation, of ecstasy, expounded by Plotinus and Proclus, 
no less than the fantastic deemonism of lambliehus, 
point to Persia and India as their birthplace, and in 
fact differ from the mystic teaching of the Vedanta only 
by being presented in a more logical and intelligible 
form, and divested of the peculiar mythological allu- 
sions in which the philosophy of the latter is sometimes 
dressed up. 

4. Early Christian Pantheism in the East . — In the 
Church of Christ also, in the various Gnostic sects, sub- 
ject to the same influences as the Neo-Platonists, we 
can plainly trace the same tendency as in the Neo- 
Platonists. This is especially true of those Gnostics 
who were monarchical, believing in one principle, i. e. 
who made God the universal idea, which includes the 
world, as the genus includes the species. They were 
the pure Gnostic Pantheists; such were Apelles (A.D. 
188), Valentinus (A.D. 140), Carpoerates (A.D. 120), and 
Epiphanes (A.D. 180). Those, however, who were du- 
alist ic, making two eternal principles, mind and matter, 
as did Saturninus (A.D. Ill), Bardesanes (A.D. 152), 
and Basilides (A.D. 134), whose systems were borrowed 
from Zoroaster and issued in Manichadsm (q. v.), were 
scarcely pantheistic Gnostics. See Guericke, Ilandbuch 
dcr Kirchenyesch. i, 195 sq. 

5. Pantheism in the Church of the West. — As we have 
just seen, most of the Christian sects of the early Church 
known as Gnostics were pantheistic in tendency. They 
were the first Christian Pantheists probably. With 
their disappearance pantheism disappears for a time 
from the Church. The foundation of schools of learn- 
ing by Charlemagne in the 9th century restored Neo- 
Platonic ideas to the Church, and with it pantheism. 
Speculation had up to this time been held in with tight 
reins by the Church. But now John Scotus, surnamed 
Erigena, appeared with a translation of the mystical 
writings of Pseudo- Dionysius, the Areopagite. This 
work was followed by an original contribution from the 
pen of Scotus himself, entitled De Dirisione Naturce , in 
which he teaches that God is the essence of all things, 
and that what men call creation is a necessary and 
eternal self-unfolding of the divine nature, lie de- 
scribes the Universal as a mighty river flowing from 
its source in an indefinite stream, quickening all things 
in its course, and carried back to the fountain-head by 
natural exhalation and condensation, to be again rolled 
forth as before {De Die, A 'at. iii, 103). The going forth 


of finite beings from the Deity Scotus called the process 
of unfolding (analysis, resolution ; the return of all things 
unto God, or the congregation of the infinite plurality 
of individuals in the genera, and finally in the simplest 
unity of all, which is God, so that then God should be 
“all in all,” he termed their deification ( reversio , deif- 
catio'). As Scotus stands midway between the more 
ancient and modern Pantheists — the corner-stone of 
the old system constituting the foundation of the new 
— he is usually spoken of as the link between the two 
systems. In the I Ith century William of Champeaux, 
the immediate precursor of the scholastic system, broach- 
ed a theory which, if it were not pantheistic, led straight 
to pantheism. His notion of universals, borrowed from 
Plotinus, taught that all individuality is one in its sub- 
stance, and varies only in its non-essential accidents 
and transient properties. In the following century his 
theory was followed out into a thorough-going pan- 
theism by Amalric of Bene (a disciple of Abelard), and 
his pupil David of Dinant. They declared that God is 
not the efficient cause merely, but the material, essential 
cause of all things. All positive religion, both doc- 
trine and worship, is with them a symbol ; true religion 
a tranquil, intuitive absorption into the divine, all- 
comprehending essence. They were condemned as her- 
etics by a Church council held at Paris (q. v.) in A.D. 
1210. Later versions of the Arab philosopher Averroes 
(q. v.), and Orientalized paraphrases of Aristotle, tended 
to give a still more decided pantheistic tinge to scho- 
lasticism (q. v.). Albertus Magnus, Duns Scotus, and 
Raymond Lully were the principal delinquents (comp. 
Encyclop. Metrop. xi, 809). As has been aptly said, 
“The fermentation of philosophic thought had brought 
the scum of pantheism once more to the surface.” 

In the 14th century the practical extravagance of 
the schoolmen’s pantheism was repeated by the Mys- 
tics, not, however, in a materialistic, but in an ideal- 
istic form. They held creatures to be in and of them- 
selves a pure nullity, and God alone to be the true 
being, the real substance of all things. All things are 
comprised in him, and even the meanest creature is a 
partaker of the divine nature and life. Such was the 
doctrine of the Beyhcirds (q. v.), the Brethren of the Free 
Spirit (q. v.), and the later Cathari (q. v.). These 
Pantheists of the Middle Ages held different shades of 
opinion, which it is difficult accurately to distinguish. 
Some claimed for themselves a perfect identity with 
the Absolute, which reposes in itself, and is without act 
or operation. Another class placed themselves simply 
and directly on an equality with God, alleging that, 
being by nature God, they had come into existence by 
their own free will. A third class put themselves on a 
level with Christ, according to his divine and human 
nature. A fourth class finally carried their pantheistic 
notions to such an extravagant length as to land them- 
selves in [jure nihilism (q. v.), maintaining that neither 
God nor themselves have any existence. 

Among the pantheistical Mystics of the 14th century 
Eckart occupied a very high place, having wrought his 
doctrines into a regular speculative system. “This 
system,” says I)r. Ullmann, “resembles the dome of the 
city in which he lived, towering aloft like a giant, or 
rather like a Titan assaulting heaven, and is for ns of 
the highest importance. Not unacquainted with the 
Aristotelian scholasticism, but more attracted by Plato, 
‘ the great priest.’ as he calls him, and his Alexandrian 
followers, imbued with the mystical element in the 
works of Augustine, though not with his doctrine of 
original sin, and setting out from the foundations laid 
by the Areopagite, Scotus Erigena, and by the earlier 
Mystics of the Middle Ages, but adhering still more 
closely to the pantheistic doctrines which Amalric of 
Bene and David of Dinant had transferred to the seet 
of the Free Spirit and to a part of the Beghards, Mas- 
I ter Eckart, with great originality, constructed out of 
these elements a system in which he did not expressly 
! design to contradict the creed of the Church, but which 
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nevertheless, by using its formulas as mere allegories 
and symbols of speculative ideas, combats it in its foun- 
dations, and is to be regarded as the most important 
mediaeval prelude to the pantheistic speculation of 
modern times.” The fundamental notion of E chart’s 
system, which approached gross pantheism nearer than 
that of any other Mystic, is God’s eternal efflux from 
himself, and his eternal reiiux into himself- — the pro- 
cession of the creature from God, and the return of the 
creature back into God again by self-denial and eleva- 
tion above all that is of a created nature. According- 
ly Eckart urges man to realize habitually his oneness 
with the Infinite. From this time the doctrine of a 
mystical union with God continued to occupy a prom- 
inent place in the writings of those German divines 
who were the forerunners of the Reformation. The lan- 
guage was pantheistic, but the tenet designed to be in- 
culcated was accurate and spiritual. “ This mysticism,” 
says Mr. Vaughan, “clothes its thought with fragments 
from the old philosopher’s cloak, but the heart and 
body belong to the school of Christ.” 

6. Modern Pantheism . — Spinoza has usually been re- 
garded as the father of modern pantheism, but in the 
writings of Giordano Bruno (q. v.), who wrote in the 
course of the latter half of the lGth century, a system 
as decidedly pantheistic as that of Spinoza is fully de- 
veloped. It is a mixed system, partly Pythagorean, 
partly hylozoie, and partly borrowed from the writings 
of Proclus. lie and his productions were burned, and 
his writings are consequently scarce, but 1 1 alia m ( Introd . 
to the Lit. of Europe , ii, 14G-154) has supplied the Eng- 
lish reader with copious extracts. Bruno boldly lays 
down the principle that all things are absolutely iden- 
tical, and that the infinite and the finite, spirit and 
matter, are nothing more than different modifications 
of the one universal Being. The world, according to 
this system, is simply the unity manifesting itself under 
the conditions of number. Taken in itself, the unity is 
God; considered as producing itself in number, it is the 
world. Birth is expansion from the one centre of life; 
life is its continuance; and death is the necessary return 
of the ray to the centre of light. The doctrine, some- 
what modified, has in more recent times been taught in 
Italy by Vincenzo Gioberti (q. v.), but he can hardly be 
classed with Pantheists, lie adhered to the Church as 
a communicant, and, with conditions, accepted the doc- 
trines of Christianity. (See the sketch of Italian phi- 
losophy by Dr. Botta in Ueberweg, llist. of Philosophy , 
ii, 499 sq.) 

It was reserved for the Jew Baruch Spinoza to first 
exhibit the dogmas of pantheism in the regular form 
of a demonstration, lie stands to-day the represent- 
ative of the pantheism of modern times. 1 1 is system 
is alone worthy of the name of a philosophy. Yet its 
fallacy is not indiscernible, and proves most clearly 
that man must depend on revelation rather than on his 
own consciousness for a knowledge of the Infinite, and 
a hope in a life beyond the grave. An Old-Testament 
disciple simply, Spinoza ignored the teachings of Christ 
and his apostles, and accepted merely the belief in God. 
Spinoza was not a disbeliever in God, as Bayle errone- 
ously claims, but rather a disbeliever in the world. lie 
was an Aeosmist, to use Jacobi’s expression, rather than 
an atheist. Spinoza’s system, suggested primarily by 
the Cabala (q. v.) of Judaism, will be set forth in detail 
in the article Spinozaism. It is sufficient for us to say 
here that, aside from a study of the speculations of his 
own people, Spinoza was a careful student of Cartesian- 
ism, which derives existence from thought. Spinoza 
more fully developed this principle in his own system. 
He identified them, and referred both to the one Infi- 
nite Substance of which everything besides is simply a 
mode or manifestation. II is natura naturans expresses 
the extended Deity. “Life is the divine expansion; 
thought is an attribute of the Deity, rather it is the 
Deity itself as sentient substance, though perfectly pas- 
sive and impersonal.” This deity of Spinoza, then, is 


not a conscious and intelligent individual, but whatever 
of mental faculties it possesses can only be the aggre- 
gate of the mental powers and actions of the innumera- 
ble beings (if we may so call them) that possess intelli- 
gence. The extension (=the material universe) is 
eternal and self-existent. The personal identity of 
men and other supposed beings is an illusion. All re- 
ligious are but salutary inventions to keep men in civil 
order and society, and to promote a virtuous and moral 
life. To speak of the intelligence or the will of the 
Deity is to speak of him as a man ; it is as absurd as to 
ascribe to the Deity bodily motion. There is nothing 
whatever in common between the Divine Mind and 
human intelligence. “ Cogitatio Deo eoneedeuda, non 
intelleetus,” There is no such thing as freedom of 
thought or will; everything is one extended chain of 
consequences, and thought begets thought by a neces- 
sity that is under no other control than the fatal law of 
its own being. Evil is inconceivable where all is equally 
divine and necessary, and where liberty is null. All is 
good where all is order; it is our own ignorance of ul- 
timate results, and of the necessary relation of things, 
that makes us think things evil which are not substan- 
tially so. Of a future state Spinoza speaks mistily. He 
is unable to imagine the soul separate from the body. 
Immortality consists in a return to God, to the annihi- 
lation of all personal and individual existence; it is the 
idea of Averroes (q. v.) again revived. 

Spinoza, like Seotus, was never the representative 
man of a school; yet to this philosophy, propounded in 
the 17th century, can be most reasonably referred that 
pantheistic spirit which has pervaded the philosophy as 
well as the theology of Germany since the beginning of 
our present a±ra. Schelling (q. v.) and Hegel (q. v.), in 
fact, have proved themselves most faithful disciples of 
Spinoza, carrying out to their legitimate extent the 
principles of this rigid logical Pantheist. Fichte (q. v.), 
by his subjective idealism, had banished from the 
realms of existence both nature and God, reducing ev- 
erything to the all-engrossing Ego. Schelling repro- 
duced what Fichte had annihilated, but only to identify 
them with one another, thus declaring the universe 
and God to be identical, nature being, in his view, the 
self-development of Deity. The philosophy of Hegel 
was equally pantheistic with that of Schelling, inas- 
much as he declared everything to be a gradual evolv- 
ing process of thought, and God himself to be the whole 
process. 

Thus “ the fundamental principle of philosophical 
(i. e. modern) pantheism,” to use the language of Dr. 
Buchanan ( Faith in God and modern Atheism com- 
pared), “ is either the unity of substance , as taught by 
Spinoza, or the identity of existence and thought, as 
taught, with some important variations, by Fichte, 
Schelling, and Hegel. The Absolute is conceived of, 
not as a living Being to whom a proper personality and 
certain intelligible attributes may be ascribed, but as a 
vague, indeterminate somewhat, which has no distinc- 
tive character, and of which, in the first instance, or 
prior to its development, almost nothing can be cither 
affirmed or denied. But this absolute existence, by 
some unknown inherent necessity, develops, deter- 
mines, and limits itself: it becomes being, and consti- 
tutes all being: the infinite passes into the finite, the 
absolute into the relative, the necessary into the con- 
tingent, the one into the many; all other existences 
are only so many modes or forms of its manifestation. 
Here is a theory which, to say the very least, is neither 
more intelligible nor less mysterious than any article 
of the Christian faith. And what are the proofs to 
which it appeals, what the principles on which it rests? 
Its two fundamental positions are these — that finite 
things have no distinct existence as realities in nature, 
and that there exists only one Absolute Being, mani- 
festing itself in a variety of forms. And how are they 
demonstrated? Simply by the affirmation of universal 
‘Identity.’ But what if this affirmation be denied? 
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What if, founding our reply on the clearest data of con- 
sciousness, we refuse to acknowledge that existence is 
identical with thought ? What if we continue to believe 
that there are objects of thought which are distinct from 
thought itself, and which must be presented to the mind 
before they can be represented by the mind? What if, 
while we recognise the ideas both of the finite and the 
infinite, the relative and the absolute, the contingent 
and the necessary, we cannot, by the utmost effort of our 
reason, obliterate the difference between them, so as to 
reduce them to one absolute essence? Then the whole 
superstructure of pantheism falls along with the idealism 
on which it depends; and it is found to be, not a solid 
and enduring system of truth, but a frail edifice, inge- 
niously contrived out of the mere abstractions of the 
human mind.” 

Pantheism is by no means confined to the philo- 
sophic schools of Germany. It has been taught, also, 
from her pulpits and her theological chairs (corap. 
Bretschueider, Dogmatik, i, 13; Ebrard, Kirchen- u. 
Dogmengesch. iv, 267 sq. ; Schwarz, Gesch . der neuesten 
Theologie [3d ed. Leips. 1804, 8vo], bk. i and ii; Dor- 
ner, Gesch. der Protest. Theologie ; Baur [Tubingen 
school, and therefore in defence of pantheism in Chris- 
tian theology], Dogmengesch. iii, 320 sq.). Extreme 
nationalists have not hesitated to pronounce Schleier- 
macher a Pantheist in the tendency of his doctrines. 
Hunt, iu his Essay on Pantheism , has accepted this de- 
cision. There seems, however, to be no ground for such 
an assertion. Schleiermacher admired Spinoza, and even 
landed that great thinker. In one of his famous Dis- 
courses on Religion , Schleiermacher exclaims with en- 
thusiastic adoration — “Oder up reverently with me a 
lock of hair to the manes of the holy repudiated Spi- 
noza. The high World Spirit penetrated him; the In- 
finite was his beginning and his end; the universe his 
only and eternal love,” etc. This is but a tribute which 
one thinker believed due to another. Schleiermacher 
coveted inquiry, a fair and full investigation of all 
things, feeling confidence from his own experience that 
Christianity could endure the test. lie did not ignore 
the great services of the philosophers, and recognised in 
Spinoza what services he had rendered the world. But 
it is absurd to accuse Schleiermacher of pantheism, be- 
cause in his religious discourses he now and then used 
expressions to his refined hearers — thoroughly impreg- 
nated with the speculations of their day — which can be 
twisted into a shape where pantheistic notions can be 
discerned. It is about as reasonable as to deduce them 
from the expressions in Scripture to which we had oc- 
casion to refer in the early portion of this article. Ja- 
cobi (q. v.) had spent his life’s strength in breaking 
down tlie old nationalists, who placed religion in reason, 
and had pleaded that religion is devout feeling, or an 
immediate self-consciousness. Schleiermacher closely 
followed this teacher, and out of Jacobi’s system drew 
his entire theology. See Sen leierm acii er. 

It is at the Tubingen University principally that 
pantheism has obtained its favorable exponents and 
heartiest advocates. The boldest and most reckless of 
pantheistic divines is undoubtedly Dr. David Friedrich 
Strauss (q. v.), who represents the left wing of the He- 
gelian system, as applied to theology. A personal God 
and a historical Christianity are alike rejected, and the 
entire doctrines of the Bible are treated as a congeries of 
mythological ideas. The worship of human genius is 
recommended as the only real divinity. With Hegel, 
Strauss believes God to have no separate individual ex- 
istence (“ Ohne Welt is Gott niclit Gott”), hut to he a 
process of thought gradually unfolding itself in the mind 
of the philosopher. Christ also he regards as simply 
the embodied conceptions of the Church. The thought 
of the personality of Christ is “a purposeless residuum.” 
Humanity is the anointed of the Lord. The incarna- 
tion means, not the union of two natures in one personal 
subsistence, but union through the spirit of the absolute 
and the finite; the Deity thinking and acting in uni- 


versal humanity. The resurrection and ascension — the 
corner-stones of the Christian building — are a mere rep- 
resentation of human progress by a double negation; 
the negative of all that is worth the name of life, fol- 
lowed by a resolution of that negative condition through 
quickened union with the Absolute. Thus there is no 
room for faith or trust, no sense of individual support, 
no hope of answered prayer, in this soulless and hope- 
less system. The “ sting of ignorance” is ignorance of 
Straussian and Hegelian ideas; its removal is the only 
“resurrection to life.” Such extreme infidelity as this 
is scarcely exceeded by that of Feuerbach, who pro- 
nounces religion a dream of the human fancy. It is 
the extreme point to which pantheism has been carried 
in Germany, and at this point it becomes nearly, if not 
completely, identical with atheism. 

There arose, also, after the French Devolution of 
1830, a school of light literature which went by the 
name of Young Germany, and which, combining Ger- 
man pantheism with French wit and frivolity, had 
as its avowed object, by means of poems, novels, and 
critical essays, to destroy the Christian religion. This 
school, headed by Heine, Borne, and others, substituted 
for the Bible doctrine that man was created in the im- 
age of God, the blasphemous notion that God is no more 
than the image of man. The literary productions, how- 
ever, of this class of infidel wits were more suited to the 
atmosphere of Paris than that of Berlin, and accordingly 
some of the ablest writers of the school left Germany 
for France, and Young Germany, having lost its pres- 
tige, was speedily forgotten. In more recent literature 
the pantheistic notions abound again, but not in such 
an objectionable shape. One of the ablest modern advo- 
cates of Spinozaism is the v'ell-known German novelist, 
Berthold Auerba< h, like his master in philosophy, of 
the Jewish profession, and, like him, a man of the high- 
est moral life. While it must be conceded that Au- 
erbach has purified and ennobled the infidel notions of 
the German masses, he yet has failed to quicken them 
spiritually, and there is only, as heretofore, a religion 
enthroned in the reason. See Rationalism. 

The pantheistic system is too abstract and specula- 
tive in its character to find acceptance with the French 
mind generally. Near the beginning of the last cen- 
tury, however, Denis Diderot (1713-84), one of the En- 
cyclopaedists (q. v.), passed from theism and faith in 
revelation to pantheism, which recognises God in natu- 
ral law, and in truth, beauty, and goodness. By the 
conception of sensation as immanent in all matter, he 
at once reached and outran the final consequence of 
materialism. In the place of the monads of Leibnitz, 
Diderot put atoms, in which sensations were bound up. 
The sensations became conscious in the animal organ- 
ism. Out of sensations grow’S thought. lie sought to 
construct a system that should supersede the Christian, 
but in the attempt he was led away into utter darkness, 
and became the most heartless of atheists. See the ar- 
ticle Diderot. The prevailing philosophy of France, 
iu our day, is deeply imbued with pantheism. It is to 
be attributed to Victor Cousin (1792-1867), the founder 
of the modern eclectic school of France. He declares 
God to be “absolute cause, one and many, eternity and 
time, essence and life, end and middle, at the summit 
of existence and at its base, infinite and finite together; 
in a word, a trinity, being at the same time God and 
Humanity.” In w T hat words could pantheism be more 
plainly set forth than in those just quoted ? Yet Cou- 
sin anxiously repels the charge of pantheism, simply 
because he does not hold with Spinoza and the Eleatics 
that God is a pure substance, and not a cause. Pan- 
theism, however, as we have seen, assumes a variety of 
phases, and though Cousin may not, w ith Spinoza, iden- 
tify God with the abstract idea of substance, he teaches 
the same doctrine in another form when he declares the 
finite to be comprehended in the infinite, and the uni- 
verse to be comprehended iu God. (See Alorell, Ilist. 
of Philosophy , ii, 478 sq. ; Farrar, Critical History of Free 
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Thought, p. 297 sq. ; Princeton Review , April, 1S5G, art. 
viii.) 

The system of philosophico-theology, which main- 
tains God to be everything, ami everything to be God, 
has extensively spread its baleful influence among the 
masses of the people in various Continental nations. 
It pervades alike the communism of Germany and the 
socialism of France. Feuerbach, in the one country, 
holds that God is to be found in man, and the Saint- 
Simonian, Pierre Leroux, in the other, that humanity 
is the mere incarnation of Divinity. In England and 
America also the same gross pantheism, decked out 
with all the charms of poetry and eloquence, is taught 
in our day. Man-worship is, indeed, the pervading ele- 
ment of the philosophy taught by the Emerson school, 
or Intuitionists, and is advocated and believed by a con- 
siderable number of speculative thinkers in England 
and America. “Standing on the bare ground,” says 
the apostle of this latest form of pantheism, “my head 
bathed by the blithe air, and uplifted into infinite 
space, all mean egotism vanishes. The currents of 
the Universal Being circulate through me. I am 
part or particle of God.” “The world proceeds from 
the same Spirit as the body of man. It is a remoter 
and inferior incarnation of God — a projection of God in 
the unconscious.” “ Intellectual science has been ob- 
served to beget invariably a doubt of the existence of 
matter.” “ The soul is . . . wider than space, older than 
time, wide as hope, rich as love.” Mr. Emerson regards 
Jesus as belonging to a true race of prophets, because 
he said, “I am divine;” but his Christ is plainly not an 
exceptional person, only one of a class. The language 
of the Bible he uses in a most extraordinary way, and 
all who insist on finding monotheism in the Scriptures, 
and not pantheism, as he does, he calls “dogmatical 
bigots.” The God of the Bible is a father with a 
father’s pity for his children, but the God of the Pan- 
theist is eternal fate which devours all things. “Be- 
lieve in the God within you,” says Mr. Emerson. On 
* principle Mr. Emerson is no philanthropist, but a dis- 
approver of acts of charity, lie counts a man no more 
sacred than a mouse, and confounds the good with the 
bad (see Prof. Prentice’s articles in Meth. Quar. Rev. 
July, 1874 ; April, 1875). Mr. Carlyle shares these opin- 
ions. The Pantheists themselves claim Frederick Rol>- 
ertson as theirs; but there is no more ground for this than 
for their claim on Schleiermacher. Indeed, Kobertson’s 
view of the relation of God to the world is as near to 
Schleiermacher’s as it well can be. See Robertson. 
Theodore Parker is also claimed by the Pantheists, but 
we think with as little propriety as Robertson. True, 
Parker was not as devout a man and as ardent a be- 
liever in Christianity, but he was a believer in Prov- 
idence and the immortality of the soul. His chief 
work, A Discourse on Religion, and his after declara- 
tions present him to us as a Deist , and not a Pantheist. 
He was influenced by Schleiermacher, but got farther 
away from the Church and Christianity, and may be 
said to have held the position now assumed by Renan, 
the author of the Life of Christ ianity, Both accept 
the essence of Christianity as essential to the needs of 
humanity, but refuse to acknowledge as lord and mas- 
ter the author thereof. See Parker. Hunt, the author 
of an essay on pantheism, and a noted English divine of 
our day, is the modern apostle of Christian pantheism. 
He insists that Christianity and pantheism must be 
reconciled, otherwise it will be the worse for Chris- 
tianity : 

“Pantheism is on all hnuds acknowledged to be the 
theology of reason— of reason it may be in its impotence, 
but still of such reason as man is gifted with in this pres- 
ent life. It is the philosophy of religion— the philosophy 
of all religions. It is the goal of Rationalism, of Protest- 
antism, and of Catholicism, for it is the goal of thought. 
There is no resting-place but by ceasing to think or rea- 
son on God and tilings divine. Individuals may stop at 
the symbol, churches and sects may strive to make rest- 
ing-places on the way by appealing to the authority of a 
Church, to the letter of the Sacred Writings, or by try- 


ing to fix the ‘limits’ of religious thought where God has 
not fixed them" (p. 375). 

In order to determine what this Mr. Hunt would give 
the Christian, it is necessary to hear the definition of 
pantheism Hunt furnishes. Here it is: 

“It might be better, indeed, to get rid, if it were possi- 
ble, of the term Pantheism ; but we cannot get rid of the 
thing, for it emerges in all systems as it has emerged in 
all. ages. . . . The argument from filial causes proves the 
existence of a world-maker. It demonstrates that there 
is a mind working in the world. It is a clear and sat- 
isfactory proof of the ordinary understanding of man • 
but it proves nothing more than a finite God. We must 
supplement it by the argument from ontology. The one 
gives a mind, the other gives being, the two together give 
the infinite God, impersonal and yet personal — to be called 
by all names, or, if that is irreverent, to be called by no 
name’’ (p. 378). . . . “ Is what is called Pantheism anything 
so fearful that to avoid it we must renounce reason ? To 
trace the history of theology from its first dawning among 
the Greeks down to the present day, and to describe the 
whole as opposed to Christianity, is surely to place Chris- 
tianity in antagonism with the catholic reason of man- 
kind. To describe all the greatest minds that have been 
engaged in the study of theology as Pantheists, and to 
mean by this term men irreligious, un-Christian, or athe- 
istic, is surely to say that religion, Christianity, and the- 
ism have but little agreement with reason. Are we seri- 
ously prepared to make this admission ? Not only to 
give up Plato and Plotinus, Origeu and Erigena, Spinoza 
and Schleiermacher, but St. Paul and St. John, St. Augus- 
tine and St. Athanasius?” (p. 379). 

In other words, the God of Christianity must be al- 
lowed not to be a God creating a world, and acting on a 
world from without, but a God immanent and energiz- 
ing in the universe which is co-extensive with him as 
its source; and dogmatic formulae and Biblical repre- 
sentations irreconcilable with that doctrine must be ex- 
plained as metaphors or shadows, or cast aside — or oth- 
erwise Christianity itself must, cease to be the religion 
of civilized humanity (Picton, in his essays on The Mys- 
tery of Matter [Loud. 1875, 8vo], has taken a like po- 
sition). This pantheistic sentiment floating about in 
the poetry, criticism, theology, and even in the spec- 
ulative thinking of the present time is attributable 
principally, we think, to the ravages made by Biblical 
criticism and to the aggressiveness of the physical 
scientists, who, in the advances which they are mak- 
ing in the acquisition of knowledge, are determined 
to extend inquiry also into the region of religious 
beliefs. Hence multitudes of men are puzzled what 
to think and what to believe. They do not like to 
face the fact that they have actually lost faith in rev- 
elation, and are no longer relying for help and guid- 
ance on the Spirit of God. but on the laws of nature ; so 
they take refuge from the abhorred aspect of the naked 
truth that they are “atheists” in a cloud of rose-colored 
poetical phrases, which, if they mean anything, mean 
pantheism. “Quid philosopluis ae Christianns,” said 
the rugged but sensible Tertullian in his day; and the 
same remark may here be made, “ What has Christian- 
ity to do with Pantheism?” The personality of God is 
a previous question which Christianity, in common with 
all historical religions, must assume. He that cometh 
to God must believe that he is. and that he is the re- 
warder of them that diligently seek him. Now the 
Pantheist repels with indignation the charge of athe- 
ism. Far from denying the existence of God, he pre- 
tends to recognise God in all he sees and hears and 
feels. In his creed all is God, and God is all. But the 
very essence of his system consists in the denial of a 
living personal God, distinct, from nature and presiding 
over it. This, if not atheism, approaches to the very 
verge of it. We may theoretically distinguish panthe- 
ism and atheism from each other, but the man who 
can look around him and say that the universe is God, 
or that he himself is an incarnation of God, a finite 
particle of the Infinite Being, makes assertions tanta- 
mount in meaning to the statement, that there is no 
God. Christianity has no longer to maintain a con- 
flict with open, avowed, unblushing atheism, but with 
secret, plausible, proud pantheism. Nor can the re- 
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suit of the conflict be doubtful. Christianity will as- 
suredly triumph over this, as she has already done over 
all her former adversaries, and men will rejoice in rec- 
ognising the old living personal God, who watches over 
them, to whom they can pray, in whom they can trust, 
and with whom they hope to dwell throughout a bless- 
ed eternity. 

The baneful effects of pantheism cannot fail to unfold 
themselves wherever, as among the Hindus, it lies at 
the foundation of the prevailing religion. Its practical 
fruits, in such circumstances, are moral degradation, bar- 
barism, and cruelty. The natural consequences of a pan- 
theistic creed are thus ably sketched by Dr. Buchanan : 

“The ])rac(ical influence of pantheism, in so far as its 
peculiar tendencies are not restrained or counteracted by 
more salutary beliefs, must be deeply injurious both to 
the individual and social welfare of mankind. In its 
ideal or spiritual form it may be seductive to some ardent, 
imaginative minds, but it is a wretched creed notwith- 
standing: and it will be found, when calmly examined, to 
be fraught with the most serious evils. It has been com- 
mended, indeed, in glowiug terms, as a creed alike beau- 
tiful and beneficent, as a source of religious life nobler 
and purer than any that can ever spring from the more 
gloomy system of theism ; for, on the theory of pantheism, 
God is manifest to all everywhere and at all times. Nat- 
ure, too, is aggrandized and glorified, and everything in 
nature is invested with a new dignity ami interest; above 
ail, mail is conclusively freed from all fantastic hopes and 
superstitions fears, so that his mind can now repose with 
tranquil satisfaction on the bosom of the Absolute, un- 
moved by the vicissitudes of life, and unscared eveu by the 
prospect of death. For what is death ‘t The dissolution 
of any living organism is but one stage in the process of 
its further development; and whether it passes into a 
new form of self-conscious life, or is reabsorbed into the 
infinite, it still forms an indestructible element in the vast 
sum of being. We may therefore, or rather we must, leave 
our future state to be determined by nature’s inexorable 
laws, and we need, at least, fear no Being higher than nat- 
ure, to whose justice we are amenable, or whose frown we 
should dread. But even as it is thus exhibited by some 
of its warmest partisans, it appears to us, we own, to be 
a dreary and cheerless creed when compared with that 
faith which teaches ns to regard God as our ‘Father in 
heaven,’ and that ‘hope which is full of immortality.’ It 
is worse, however, than dreary: it is destructive of all re- 
ligion and morality; it is an avowed antagonist to Chris- 
tianity; it is not less hostile to natural theology and to 
ethical science; it consecrates error and vice as being, 
equally with truth and virtue, necessary and beneficial 
manifestations of the ‘ infinite.’ It is a system of syncre- 
tism, founded on the idea that error is only an incomplete 
truth, and maintains that truth must necessarily be de- 
veloped by error and virtue by vice. According to this 
fundamental law of ‘human progress,’ atheism itself may 
be providential; and the axiom of a fatal optimism— 

‘ Whatever is, is best’— must be admitted equally iu regard 
to truth and error, to virtue and vice.” 

Modern pantheism is nothing else than the theoso- 
phy of the Fast imported into the West: an avowed at- 
tempt to displace the religious idea which God stamped 
upon the soul and conscience of humanity from the very 
cradle of the race in Paradise. The personality of the 
Deity and of Christ, with the individual responsi- 
bility of man, are the weighty questions upon which 
men’s minds are to be unsettled. There is nothing orig- 
inal in the means adopted, unless indeed in their higher 
sublimation from all earthly taint of common-sense — 
“ Insana magis quam haerctica;” the present deification 
of man is the last word of this philosophy. “ J’ai asscz 
lu,” says Saisset, as the conclusion of his comparison of 
the various systems of philosophy (Essai de Phil. Pel.) ; 
“j’ai asscz (lisente, Page mur arrive, il faut fermcr ccs 
livres, me replier an dedans de moi ct ne pi us consulter 
(pie ma raison.” 

IV. L iterative. — See Bitter, Gesch. (hr christl. Philos. 
vol. i, ii ; Fischer, Gesch. der neueren Philos.; Uebcr- 
weg, Hist, of Philos, vol. i, ii ; Buchanan. Modern A the- 
ism (1855); Dix, Led. on Pantheism; W. 11. Mill, Ap- 
plication of Pantheistic Principles to the Gospel Theory 
(1810) ; Marct, Der Pantheismus in den modernen Gescll- 
schaften (2d ed. 18*12); Bomanv, Der neueste Pantheis- 
mus (1848); Bolimer, De Panthcismi Xominis Oriyine 
ct Usu ct Xotione (1851); Volkrnutb, Pantheismus (1837); 
Hoffmann, Zur Widerlegung des Xaturalismus , Material- 
isms ii. Pantheismus (1854); Weissenborn, Vorlesuvgen 


iiher Pantheismus u. Theismus (Marb. 1859) ; Hunt, Essay 
on Pantheism (18GG) ; Saisset, Philos. Reliy . (18G2), i, 111 
sq.; ii, 3 1 5 sep ; and the English translation of his Modem 
Pantheism (18GG) ; Manning, Half Truths and the Truth 
(1873); Ilaune, Die Idee der ahsoluten Personlichkeii 
(18G9); Haccius, Kann der Pantheismus eine Reforma- 
tion der Kirche hilden (1870) ; Jundts, Jlistoire du Pan- 
theisme popmlaire (Paris, 1875); Poitou, Philos. Syst. 
Reliy. cli. viii; Gould, Origin and Development of Relig- 
ious Belief (1871), i, 253, 25G, 257, and especially ch. xiv ; 
Bunsen, God in the IFoW(/,i,5 sq.; Pye-Sinith, First Lines 
in Christian Theology , p. 112 sq. ; Wharton, Theism and 
Scepticism (1859), p. 3G2 sq. ; Guizot, Meditations sur 
Vetat actuel de la Religion Chretienne (1SGG) ; Hardwick, 
Christ and other Masters , i, 25 sq. ; Muller, The Doc- 
trine of Sin (see Index in vol. ii) ; Ilagenbach, Hist, of 
Doct. (see Index in vol. ii) ; Bournoufe. La Science des 
Religions, ch. xi ; Pattison, Tendencies of Religious 
Thought in Engl, in “Essays and Beviews” (I860), p. 
279-3G2; Van Mildert, Rise and Progress of hi fidelity 
(Boyle Lect. 1802-4) (1838); Tennemann, Gesch. der 
Philos. ; Thompson, Theism, p. 97 ; Auberlen, Dogmat- 
ics; Fisher, The Natural and the Supernatural ; Farrar, 
Cr it. Hist, of Free Thought ; Haag, llistoire des Dogmes 
Chretiennes (see Index) ; McCosh, Intuition of God; 
Browne, Expos, of the Thirty-nine Articles, p. 19-3G; 
Bayne, Christian Life; Hasc, Dogmatik, p. 119 sq. ; 
Mignc, Conclusions , p. G19-870; Gioberti, IPorAv?. vol. ii, 
iii; Nitzsch, Practische Theologie ; Nieduer, Gesch. der 
ISiilos. p. 3G9; Journal Spec. Philos. Jan. 1871, art. x; 
Brit, and For. Edinh. Rev. Oct. 18GG. p. 84G sq. ; July, 
1875, art. vii ; Brit. Quar . Rev. April, 1875, art. ii ; Lond. 
Rev. April, 1856, 14sq.20sq.; Xeiv-Engl under, Jan. 1 , 18G3, 
art. v; Brit. For. Rev. vol. xvii; Bihlioth. Sacra, Jan. 
1857, p. 55; 18G0, p.257; Oct. 1SG7; Chr. Rev. vol. xx ; 
Journal Sac. Lit. vol. ix, xx; Lond. Academy, Nov. 1, 
1873, p. 411 ; Theol. Eclect. Rev. iii, 10G; Amer. Preshyt. 
Rev. April, 18G2, p. 199 ; April, 18G3, p.358; Amer. Quar. 
Ch. Rev. Oct. 18G7 ; Oct. 18G9. (J. H. W.) 

Pantheon, the name among the Greeks and Bo- 
mans for a temple dedicated to all the gods. It was in 
Borne also called the Rotunda. The “Pantheon” of 
Borne is a building deservedly celebrated for its fine 
dome. It suggested the idea of the domes of modern 
times. It was anciently dedicated by Agrippa, son-in- 
lav r to the emperor Augustus; but in A.D. G08 it was 
rcdedicated by pope Boniface IV to the Virgin Marv 
and all the saints (Chiesa di Santa Maria dei Marteri). 
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In this once pagan but now Roman Catholic church 
may he seen different services going on at different al- 
tars at the same time, with distinct congregations around 
them, just as the inclinations of the people lead them to 
the worship of this or that particular saint. In 1632 a 
Barberini, then on the papal throne, thought he would 
add to his reputation by disfiguring the Pantheon, 
which he despoiled ofthe ornaments spared by so many 
barbarians, that he might cast them into cannon and 
form a high-altar for the church of St. Peter. (J. H. W.) 

Panthera is, according to the Talmud, the name 
of a certain soldier, said to have been illegitimately the 
father of Jesus. This tradition was current before the 
composition of the Talmud, for as early as the 2d cen- 
tury Celsus, against whom Origen wrote his treatise, in- 
troduces a Jew who, in speaking of the mother of Jesus, 
says that “when she was pregnant she was turned out 
of doors by the carpenter to whom she had been be- 
trothed, as guilty of adultery, and that she bore a child 
to a certain soldier named Panthera.” The word Fan- 
thera, or, as it is written in the Talmud, 50“H2S "p, 
Son of Pander a, seems to have been used in an allegori- 
cal sense, meaning “ the son of a wanton,” for according 
to allegorical exegesis the panther derives the name from 
to Tran Sijpcu', thus signifying “the personification of 
sensuality.” Only in unexpurgated editions of the Tal- 
mud, the last of which appeared at Amsterdam in 1645, 
the name of Jesus occurs some twenty times. The 7’o- 
ledoth Jeshu (q.v.), a detestable compilation put together 
out of fragmentary Talmudic legends, contains every- 
thing that is supposed to have been uttered by Jewish 
blasphemers, and in the Latin translation given by Wa- 
genseil, in his Tela Ignea Satame (Altorf, 1681), it is made 
accessible to all who wish to know more about this mat- 
ter. In the German language the student can peruse 
Eisenmenger, who has brought together all these blas- 
phemous sayings, attributing them all to Judaism, while 
really they are only the utterances of several ignoble 
souls. In his Entdecktes Judenth. i, 106, 107. 109, 1 15, 1 16, 
133, 261 sq., the German anil the original are given. See 
also Buxtorf, Lexicon Talmudicum , s. v. "I -3, 
p. 732, and s. v. mYISS, p. 874 (Fischers ed.); Hoff- 
mann, Das Lehen Jesu nach den A poknjphen , p. 90 sq. ; 
Farrar, Life of Christ , i, 76; Nitzsch, Ueber eine Reihe 
talmudischer und patristischer Tauschungen, welche sich 
an den missverstandenen Spoitnamen, p. ge~ 

hiupft , in the Theologische SiiuUen u. Kritiken (1840), p. 

1 15 sq.; P. Cassel, Panthera-Stada , etc,, in his Apoluyc - , 
tische Briefe (Beilin, 1875). (B. P.) 

Panueels, William, a Flemish painter and en- 
graver, was born at Antwerp about 1600. Little is 
known of him as a painter, but it appears that he was 
a disciple of llubens from the inscriptions on some of 
his prints. He etched quite a number of plates .after 
Rubens and from his own designs. They were execut- 
ed in a spirited and masterly style, but his drawing is 
frequently incorrect. The following, after Rubens, are 
his most esteemed prints: Esther before Ahasucrus : — 
The Nativity: — The Adoration of the Magi: — Mary 
Washing the Eeet of Christ : — The Assumption ofthe 
Virgin: — The Holy Family , with the Infant Christ and 
St. John playing with a Lamb: — St. John Baptizing 
Christ: — Samson Killing the Lion and the Bear: — Si. 
Sebastian . See Spooner, Blog. Hist, of the Eine A rts , 
ii, 649. 

Panvinio, Onufrio, an Italian monk noted as a 
historian and antiquarian, was born at Verona in 1529, 
and took at an early age the habit of the Order of St. Au- 
gustine. He pursued his studies at Rome, whence he 
was called to Florence in 1551 to fill the chair of the- 
ology in that city ; but soon afterwards, at his own re- 
quest, was superseded in the office, and obtained leave 
from his superiors to visit the chief cities of Italy in 
order to colleet inscriptions. At Venice be became 
acquainted with Sigonio, who had been appointed pro- 1 
VII. — R r 


fessor of belles-lettres in that city in 1552, and who 
was not less enthusiastically attached than Panvinio 
himself to the study of antiquities. The acquaintance 
soon ripened into a lasting friendship. At Rome Pan- 
vinio was patronized by cardinal Cervini, who in 1555 
became pope Marcellus II, and by him Panvinio was 
appointed to a situation in the library of the Vatican, 
with a salary of six gold ducats a month. The pope, 
however, died a short time after his election, and 
Panvinio was then patronized by cardinal Farnese, 
who gave him apartments in his palace, admitted him 
to his table, and treated him in other respects with the 
greatest liberality. Panvinio died at Palermo April 
7, 1568, while visiting there. He was a man of great 
learning and indefatigable industry. Niceron, in his 
Memoires, mentions twenty-seveu works by Panvinio 
which had been printed; and Maffei, in bis Verona 
lllustrata , gives a list of Panvinio’s MSS. in different 
libraries of Italy" and Germany. The most important 
of his works are the following, some of which were not 
printed till after his death : Epitome Pontificum Roma- 
norum usque ad Paulum IV (Venice, 1557, fol.) : — 17- 
ginii-septem Pontificum Romanorum Elogia et Imagines 
(Rome, 1568, fol .): — Fasti ct Triumphi Romanorum a, 
Romulo u*que ad Carolum P (Venice, 1557 ; Mader pub- 
lished another edition in 1662 at Helmstiidt ) : — In 
Fastos Consulares Appendix: — De Ludis Scecuhribns et 
A ntiquis Romanorum Nominibus (Heidelb. 1588, fol.) : — 
De Baptismate , Pascali Origine, et Ritu consecrandi 
Agnos Dei (Rome, 1560, 4to) : — De Sibyllis et Carmini- 
bus Sibgllinis (Venice, 1567, 8vo) : — De Triumpho Com- 
mentarius (Venice, 1573, fol. ; Helmstadt, 1676, 4to, by 
Mader ) : — De Ritu sepeliendi Mortuos apud Veteres 
Cbistianos et eorum Ccemeteriis (Louvain, 1572, Svo) : — 
De Republica Romana Libri III (Venice, 1581, 8vo): — 
De Bibliotheca Pontifcis Vaticana (Tarragona, 1587, 
4to ): — De Ludis Circensibus Libri II, et de Trinmphis 
Liber I (Venice, 1600, fol .): — A mplissimi Ornatissimi- 
que Triumphi, ex A ntiquissimis Lapidum et Nummorum 
Monumentis, etc. Descriptio (Rome, 1618, fol .): — De 
Antiquitate et Viris lllustribus Vcronce Libri VIII (Pad- 
ua, 1648, fol.). The following treatises are contained 
in the great collection of Grajvius, “ Thesaurus An- 
tiquitatum Romanarum :” De Civitate Romana and De 
Imperio Romano , in vol. i ; De A ntiquis Romanorum 
Nominibus , in vol. ii; Antiques Urbis Imago, in vol. 
iii ; De Lu lis Circensibus, De Ludis Siccularibus , and 
De Triumpho Comment' arins, in vol. ix. His great 
treatise De Cerrimoniis Curia : Romance , in 11 vols. folio, 
is in MS. in the royal library at Munich. See Reuter, 
De Onuphrio Panvinio (Altorf, 1797, 4to) ; Aschbach, 
Kirchen- Lea ikon, iv, 423, 424; Weiss, in Biographie 
Universclle, s. v. ; Tiraboscbi, Sloria della Letteratura 
ltaliana , vol. vii ; English Cyclop, s. v. ; Piper, Monu- 
mental Theol. § 168, 216. (J. II. W.) 

Fanvinius. See Panvinio. 

Fanzani, Gregorio, an Italian ecclesiastic, flour- 
ished in the first half of the 17th century. Sent by 
pope Urban VI 11 to England, he remained there from 
1631 to 1636, in order to reconcile the differences which 
had arisen among the Roman Catholics. On his return 
home he was made canon of St. Lorenzo at Rome, and 
bishop of Miletus in partibus. He wrote some interest- 
ing memoirs upon the mission, but they have never ap- 
peared in separate form. Dodd has inserted some ex- 
tracts in his History of the Church, and an English 
priest, Joseph Berington, published a translation of them, 
entitled Memoirs of Gregorio Panzaui (Birmingham, 
1791, 4to). See Chaudon, Diet. Hist . Vniv. — Iloefer, 
Noue. Biog. Generate , xxxix, 147. 

Panzer, Georg Wolfgang, a German theolo- 
gian, was born at Sulzbach in 1729, and was educated at 
Altdorf, where he took hisdoctorate in philosophy in 1749. 
In 1751 he was made pastor at Etzelwang, near Nurem- 
berg; in 1760, dean at St. Sebaldus, in Nuremberg; in 
1772, senior preacher; in 1773, pastor. He died in 
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1804. "Besides his Annales Typographies, he wrote a 
history of the German Bible, Literar. Xachrichten v. 
den allerdltesten gedruckten Deutsehen Bibeln (Nuremb. 
1777) : — Gesch. der NUrnberger A usgaben der Bibel , etc. 
(ibid. 1778) : — Gesch. der A ugsburger A usgaben (1780) : — 
Die unveramlerte A ugsbnrgische Confession (1785): — 
Literargesch.der luther. -deutsehen Bibel ubersetzung 1517- 
1581 (1783, 1791), etc. He also devoted himself to a 
careful editing of the Church hymn-books. 

Panzer, Johann Friedrich Heinrich, son of 
the preceding, also noted as a German theologian, was 
born at Nuremberg March 25, 1764. He was educated 
at the universities in Altdorf and Erlangen, and devoted 
himself as much to philosophy as to theology. He 
finally desired to enter the ministry, and became cate- 
chite at the St. James’s Church in his native place. In 
1797 he was made pastor at Eltersdorf and Tannenlohe. 
During the Prussian-Nuremberg controversy he was dis- 
missed, but the Prussian government gave him an ap- 
pointment as pastor at Dairen th. He died Nov. 15, 1815. 
Panzer wrote several valuable monographs treating of 
chapters in the history of the Reformation. 

Panzi, Solomon bex-Elijakim, of Bov? go, a Jew- 
ish writer noted as the author of n rz*2, or 

Claris Gemarica, or rather methodology of the Talmud, 
in six ehapters. It was translated into Latin with 
notes by Chr. lien. Ritmeier (Helmstadt, 1697), and 
republished in 1 1 nr. Jak. Bashtiysen’s Claris Talmvdica 
maxima (Hanau, 1714). See Fiirst, Bibl. Jud. i, 281 ; 
De Rossi, Dizionario storico degli autori Ebrei (Germ, 
transl. bv Hamburger), p. 256 ; Wolf, Bibl. Ilebr. vol. 
i and iii, No. 1958 : Joeher, Gelehrten-Lexikon , contin- 
ued by Rottermund, v, 1516. 

Paoletti, Ferdinando, an Italian theologian of 
note, was born at Alla Croce, in Tuscany, in 1717. He 
studied theology at Florence, and in 1746 was made 
rector in Villamagna, where he labored for the remainder 
of his life. He died in 1801. Paoletti several times re- 
fused episcopal dignity, preferring the quiet labors of his 
parish to the exacting work of a diocese. He was noted 
not only as a devoted priest, but also as a most zealous 
promoter of agricultural science in his rural district. 

Paoli, Sebastian, an Italian ecclesiastic, was born 
in 1684 at Lucea: entered the Order of the Mother of 
God; in 1729 was appointed general procurator of the 
congregation ; afterwards rector of the college of St. 
Brigitta at Naples, where he died in 1751. He was one 
of the most famous antiquarians of his times, lie wrote, 
Bella poesia de ’ 8. Padri Greci e Latini nd primi secoli 
della chiesa (Naples, 17 1 4) : — Codice diplomatico del sagre 
miliiare ordine Gerosolemita?io oggi di Malta , etc. (Luc- 
ca, 1733-1738, 2 vols. fol.), which is very important for 
the history of the Knights of Malta. He also publish- 
ed a good edition of the Orations of Peter Chrysologus 
(Venice, 1750). — Thcologisches L r n i versa l- Lex ikon, s. v. 

Paoli ni, Pietro, an Italian painter, was born at 
Lucea in 1603. He went early to Rome, where he en- 
tered the school of Angelo Caroselli. Under him Pao- 
lini acquired a manner that shows eorreet drawing, and 
a style of coloring more resembling that of the Venetian 
than the Roman school, uniting the richness and har- 
mony of Titian and Pordenone. Lanzi says his Mar- 
tyrdom of St. A ndreu', in the church of S. Michele at 
Lucca, and the grand picture, sixteen cubits long, in the 
library of S. Frediano, would alone he sufficient to im- 
mortalize this painter. The latter work represents the 
pon till St. Gregory entertaining some Pilgrims . It is a 
magnificent picture, ornamented in the style of Vero- 
nese. with a grand architectural perspective, full of 
figures, and possessing a variety, harmony, and beauty 
that have induced many to extol it. lie also excel- 
led in cabinet pictures of conversations and rural fes- 
tivals, which are numerous at Lucca. Baldinucci espe- 
cially commends two pictures of the Massacre of Yal- 
dcstain, in the possession of the Oresctti family, and 


remarks that he had a peculiar talent for tragic themes. 
He was aeeused of being too energetic, and censured for 
making the action of his females too strong. To prove 
the contrary, and to show that he pursued his method 
from ehoiee, and that he was not inferior to his rival 
Bianeucci in his own style, he painted his large work in 
the church of the Trinity in the graceful style. See 
Spooner, Biog. Hist, of the Fine Arts , ii, 650, 651. 

Faolini, Pio Fabio, an Italian painter, was born 
at Udine. He early went to Rome to study under Pie- 
tro da Cortona, and there acquired considerable reputa- 
tion for some historical works, especially for his fine 
fresco of San Carlo, which adorns the Corso. In 1678 
he was elected a member of the Academy of St. Luke. 
He afterwards returned to his native city, where he 
executed several altar-pieces and other works for the 
churches, whieh Lanzi says entitled him to a high rank 
among the followers of Cortona. He also painted much 
for the collections. See Spooner, Biog. Hist, of the Fine 
Arts , ii, 651. 

Paolo Cagliari. See Paolo Veronese. 

Paolo, Maestro, of Venice, a noted painter, much 
devoted to sacred art, Lanzi says is the earliest painter 
in the national manner (i. e. different from the Greek 
artists of the time), of whom there exists a work with 
the indisputable name of its author. It is in the church 
of S. Marco at Venice, consisting of a tablet, or, as it 
is otherwise called, ancona , divided into several com- 
partments, representing the figure of a dead Christ , 
irith some of the Apostles, and historical incidents from 
the holy evangelists. There is inscribed underneath, 
“Magister Paulus cum Jaeobo et Johanne fill is fecit 
hoc opus.” There is no date upon it, but Zanetti found 
his name recorded in an ancient parchment bearing the 
date 1346. Sig. Morelli also discovered a painting in 
the sacristy of the conventual"! at Vieenza, inscribed 
“ Paulus de Venetiis pinxit hoe opus, 1333.” See Spoon- 
er, Biog. Hist, of the Fine Arts , ii, 651. 

Paolo Veronese (or Paolo Cagliari), a very 
noted Italian painter who belonged to the Venetian 
school of the 16th century, was a native of Verona, 
Avhenee his surname. He was born, according to Ridolfi, 
in 1532; though others say in 1528. His father was a 
sculptor, and afforded the boy all the art-training that 
he seemed so mueh to seek after. When quite young 
he moved to Venice, where he soon developed talents 
which placed him on an equality with Titian. As color- 
ists the two men differ considerably. Titian's colors are 
strong and bright, Veronese’s are toned down, less gor- 
geous, more delicate. Paolo w\as eminently successful in 
a certain style of painting, and adhered to it through 
a long and active life. Most of his pictures represent 
scenes in the life of Christ, in whieh the personages 
appear in Venetian costumes of the 16th century, and in 
which are introduced portraits of contemporaries. It is 
useless to criticise such a phase of art, or to approach it 
with the same laws with which we judge pure artistic 
conception. Veronese’s art is ornamentation carried to 
its highest perfection, but neither admitting nor asking 
comparison with the art of the Florentine or Roman 
schools. His pictures all present the same qualities of 
exquisite graee and refinement, full of what modern ar- 
tists call “style.” The mind never tires of these paint- 
ings, but rests upon them with pleasure and content. 
No great effort is necessary to enjoy them ; they leave a 
pleasurable sensation, as if we too had been enjoying 
the culture and luxuries of Venetian life. His best 
works are his four great paintings in the Venetian 
churches. The first was painted for the refectory of S. 
Giorgio Maggiore, and is now’ in the Louvre at Paris. 

! The subject is The Marriage at Cana; it is over twen- 
ty-five feet wide, and contains an immense number of 
figures, many of which are portraits. It is said that 
he received only ninety ducats for this immense w T ork, 
which is accounted for by the faet that he never ac- 
cepted more remuneration from the eonvents than the 
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expense of his materials. The second, painted in 1570 
for S. Sebastino, represents The Feast of Simon, with 
Magdalene washing the feet of Christ. The third, exe- 
cuted for SS. Giovanni and Paolo, is The Saviour at 
Supper with his Disciples. The fourth (which is per- 
haps his masterpiece) is the same subject as the second, 
but quite differently treated; it was painted for the re- 
fectory of the Padri Servi, and in 1665 was presented by 
the republic to Louis XIV. There are a few masterly 
etchings marked “P. C.” and “ P. A. cal.,” which,are at- 
tributed to Paolo, among which are The Adoration of the 
Magi , “ Paolo Veronese fee. and Two Saints Sleeping 
(no mark). See Spooner, Biog. Hist, of the Fine Arts , 
i, 156; Luskin, Modern Painters; Rudolfi, Vita di P. 
Cagliari (1648); Lecarpentier, Notice sur P. Cagliari 
(1816) ; Zabeo, Klogio di P. Cagliari (1813). (J. II. W.) 

pap era, shad , Ezek. xxiii, 21; “teat,” Isa. xxii, 
12; gaarog, Luke xi, 27; xxiii, 20; Rev. i, 13), the 
breast (as the Hebrew word is elsewhere rendered), 
especially of a female. 

Papa (I7rt7r7rac), a name originally given to the 
bishops of the Christian Church, is now the pretended 
prerogative and sole privilege of the pope, or bishop of 
Rome. The word signifies no more than father. Ter- 
tullian, speaking indefinitely of any Christian’ bishop 
who absolves penitents, gives him the name of Bene- 
dictus Papa, lleraclas, bishop of Alexandria, has the 
same title given him. Jerome gives the title of P<tpa 
to Athanasius, Epiphanius, and Paulinus ; aud, writing 
often to Augustine, he always inscribes his epistles 
Beatissimo Papce Augustino. The name Papa was 
sometimes given to the inferior clergy, who were 
called Papce Pisinni , that is, little fathers ; in com- 
parison with whom Balsamon calls presbyters Proto- 
papee, i. e. chief fathers. The Greek Christians have 
continued to give the name Papa to their priests. 
There is at Messina, in Sicily, an ecclesiastical dig- 
nitary styled Protopapa, who, besides a jurisdiction 
over several churches, has a particular reverence paid 
him by the cathedral ; for upon Whitsunday the preb- 
endaries go in procession to the Protopapa 1 $ eliurch 
(called the Catholic ), and attend him to the cathedral, 
where he sings solemn vespers, according to the Greek 
ritual, and is afterwards waited upon back to his own 
church with the same pompons respect. As a title, 
the word papa appears to have first been used by bishop 
Siricius in the 4th centun r ; its use became more fre- 
quent in the course of the 5th century, and since the 
7th century it disappears for all ecclesiastical officers 
except the bishop of Rome ; and Gregory VII expressly 
claimed it as an exclusive prerogative of the Roman 
see. See Pope. 

Papa, Simone (1), called II Vecchio (the elder), 
an Italian painter, was born about 1430 at Naples. 
He studied under Antonio Solario, called II Zingara, 
whose works were then held in high estimation. lie 
excelled in painting altar-pieces with few figures, 
grouped in a pleasing style and finished with exqui- 
site care, in which he sometimes equalled Zingara him- 
self. 1 1 is chief works are the Triumph of St. Michael 
over the Apostate Spirits , in the church of S. Maria 
Nuova — his greatest effort; The Annunciation , in S. 
Niccolo alia Dogana ; The Virgin and Infant Saviour , 
with several Saints, in St. Lorenzo. Papa died in 1488. 
See Spooner, Biog. Ilisl. of the Fine Arts, ii, 651. 

Papa, Simone (2), called II Giovine (the young- 
er), a Neapolitan painter, born in 1506. lie was the 
son of a goldsmith, who desired to bring him up in 
his own business, but showing an early passion for 
painting, Papa was placed under the instruction of Gio. 
Antonio d’Amato. He acquired distinction, and exe- 
cuted several works for the churches, the principal of 
which are the Annunciation and the Assumption of the 
Virgin, in S. Maria la Nuova. Papa died in 1569. 
See Spooner, Biog. Hist, of the Fine Arts , ii, 651. 


Papabiles (i. e. eligible to the pontificate of Rome). 
According to the regulations of Stephen III, made in 
769, only the cardinals are eligible, but according to 
established custom, an} T one is papabilis who is capable 
of elevation to the episcopate. In a more restricted 
sense, it admits only those cardinals who are in papal 
interests and free from all foreign political influence. 
Sec Pope. 

Papacy. We give under this head a historical 
review of the rise and development of papal claims — 
spiritual, ecclesiastical, and political; referring the dog- 
matic treatment to Infallibility, Supremacy, and 
Temporal Power, and leaving the import of the name 
to Papa, and all that relates to the official or personal 
treatment to Pope. In the history of the papacy lour 
great periods may be distinguished: (1) The history of 
the bishops of Rome from the earliest times to the es- 
tablishment of the States of the Church in the 8th cen- 
tury; (2) the history of the popes during the Middle 
Ages until the Reformation of the 16th century; (3) 
the papacy from the 16th century to the Vatican Coun- 
cil in 1870 ; (4) the ajra of Papal Infallibility, begin- 
ning in 1870. 

I. Early Period. — The history of the Church of Rome 
during the first century is involved in an obscurity which 
is not likely to be ever fully cleared up. As the entire 
edifice of Roman Catholicism rests upon the supposition 
that the pope is the successor of St. Peter, as bishop of 
Rome, the Roman Catholic historian can take part in 
the researches concerning the origin of the Church of 
Rome only for the purpose of defending the Roman 
episcopate of St. Peter. Until quite recently, the state- 
ment of Eusebius and Jerome respecting a twenty or 
twenty-five years’ episcopate of Peter in Rome was 
very generally accepted by Catholic historians; at pres- 
ent the only fact which they find themselves able to 
prove from the much-disputed testimonies of ancient 
writers is the presence on two different occasions of St. 
Peter in Rome, which they think is compatible with the 
old tradition of a long missionary episcopate. Among 
non-Catholie writers there is an entire agreement that 
the legend of a Roman episcopate rests on a great 
chronological mistake. A large number of historians of 
note (among them Baur and Zeller) altogether deny that 
Peter was ever in Rome; and even those who concede 
a sufficient importance to the testimonies of ancient 
writers to regard a visit of St. Peter to Rome as prob- 
able, are equally positive in rejecting the Roman Cath- 
olic tradition concerning his episcopate. See Peter. 
Moreover, the origin of episcopacy itself dates, accord- 
ing to most Protestant writers, from the 2d century 
of the Christian asra, making a Roman, like any other 
bishopric during the 1st century an impossibility. Of 
the actual exercise of anything like primatial or papal 
jurisdiction on the part of St. Peter, even Roman Cath- 
olic writers have been unable to discover a vestige. 

As immediate successors to St. Peter, as bishops of 
Rome, a number of men are mentioned by the Catholic 
tradition of whom so little is known that the ancient pa- 
pal catalogues even disagree as to their order of succes- 
sion and terms of office, llegesippus (in Euseb. Eccles. 
Hist, iv, 22) gives the following list, which is regarded 
as the most probable: Linus, Anencletus (or Cletus), 
• Clemens Romanus, Evarestus Alexander, Xystus (or 
Sixtus) E, Telesphorus, ltyginus, Pius I, xVnicetus, Soter, 
Eleutherius, Victor, Zephyrinus, Calixtus, etc. The 
years of their administration, as given in different lists, 
are entirely irreconcilable. There is no reason to doubt 
their existence; but they were probably only prominent 
members of the Roman presbytery. The first name in 
the list which is celebrated in Christian antiquity is 
Clement, to whom two of the most famous among the 
works of the apostolic fathers are ascribed. But not- 
withstanding his celebrity in the Church, tradition is 
much divided as to the time of his administration, now 
making him the first, and now the third successor of 
Peter. It is a disputed point whether he is identical 
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with the noble Roman, Flavius Clemens, who is said to 
have suffered martyrdom under Domitian. One of the 
principal writers on the earliest history of the Church 
of Rome, Lipsius, w ho in his first works had assumed 
the identity, adduces in his w'ork, Chronologic der ro- 
mischen Bischofe (Kiel, J8G9), cogent reasons against 
it. The first letter of Clement to the Corinthians is an 
important document in the history of the papacy, for in 
it Catholic historians find the first example of the ex- 
ercise of a sort of papal authority. But, as the very 
introduction shows, this epistle is not sent at all in 
Clement’s own name, but in that of the Roman congre- 
gation, and the tone pervading it is anything but hie- 
rarchical. The epistle may, however, justly be quoted 
as an indication of the high esteem in which the Church 
of Rome was held at a very early period. This promi- 
nent position is easily explained by the political pre- 
eminence of the city, wdiieh was the capital of the 
Roman world-empire, and by the high antiquity of the 
Roman Church, to which Paul had addressed one of his 
epistles, and which the churches of Italy, Gaul, and 
Spain looked upon as their mother Church. There is 
only one other passage in the writings of the apostolic 
fathers which is adduced as an argument for the exist- 
ence of the papacy at that time. Ignatius of Antioch 
(died 107), in his epistle to the Roman Church, calls 
her 7rpoKa$7]f.iti'ii ti)q «yaV»/c, which Holder ( Patrolo - 
gie, i, 144) and other Catholic scholars explain as “head 
of the love-union of Christendom,” while Protestant 
w'riters understand it as only meaning “ taking the lead 
in love.” It is at all events significant that in the whole 
epistle the bishop of Rome is not even mentioned. 

With Xystus I (about 115 to 125) a second division 
in the oldest papal catalogues begins. It is regarded as 
probable that he was the first who occupied in the pres- 
byterial college of Rome an episcopal position, although 
his fellow-presbyters may have only regarded him as 
primus inter pares. With llyginus (about 135 to 139), 
Pius I (died about 154), Anieetus (died 106 or 167), and 
Soter (died 174 or 175), the history of the Roman bishops 
begins to be better authenticated. The names which 
have just been mentioned are elosely united in history 
w r ith the names of the Gnostics Cerdon, Valentinus, and 
Marcion. “ The Shepherd of Hernias,” one of the cele- 
brated writings of the apostolic fathers, is ascribed to a 
brother of Pius I; and during the administration of 
Anieetus, bishop Polycarp came to Rome to discuss with 
the Roman bishop the first Easter controversy. Under 
Eleutherius, towards the elose of the 2d century, Irenams 
came to Rome as the delegate of t he congregation of 
Lyons in affairs relating to Montanism. I re mens is the 
first Church writer who unquestionably mentions an hon- 
orary pre-eminence of the Roman Church, lie calls 
her (/I dr. liter, ii, 2) the greatest, the oldest Church, 
acknowledged by all, founded by the two most illustri- 
ous apostles, Peter and Paul, the Church “ with which , 
on account of her more important precedence , all Chris- 
tendom must agree. ” (“Ad banc enim ecelesiam propter 
potentiorem principalitatcm neeesse est omnem con- 
venire ecelesiam, hoc est eos, qui sunt undique fidcles, 
in qua semper ab bis, qui sunt undique, eonservata est 
oa qua; est ab apostolis traditio”). The famous passage 
is only extant in Latin translations, and is of somewhat 
disputed interpretation, hut it is not doubted that Irena?- 
us meant to place the Church of Rome above the other 
apostolic churches, to which likewise a precedence of 
honor is allowed. It is to be observed, however, that 
this passage altogether speaks of a precedence of the 
Roman Church, not of the Roman bishop, and that 
there is no indication that anything beyond a mere 
precedence of honor is meant. That this was really 
the idea of Irenauis is confirmed by the fact that when, 
about 190, bishop Victor of Rome broke fellowship with 
the churches of Asia Minor for the only reason of their 
peculiar Easter usages, I re metis rebuked Victor for 
troubling the peace of the Church, and declared him- 
self against a forced uniformity in such non-essential 


matters. The Asiatic churches emphatically refused to 
comply with the demand of the Roman bishop, and the 
controversy remained unsettled until the 4th century, 
when the Council of Nice decided in favor of the Ro- 
man practice. Tertullian also gave prominence to 
Rome among the apostolic mother churches, but after 
joining the Montanists lie ridiculed the Roman bishop 
by calling him in irony “pontifex maximus” and “epis- 
copus episcopormn.” At the beginning of the 3d een- 
tury Hjppolytus censured the Roman bishops Zephyri- 
mis and Calixtus for the lax discipline of their Church. 
It appears from his work that these bishops claimed an 
absolute power within their own jurisdiction, and that 
Calixtus established the principle that a bishop can 
never be deposed or compelled to resign by the pres- 
bytery. Cyprian (died 258) is the first who asserts 
in clear words the fundamental idea of the papacy, 
claiming superiority for the bishop of Rome as the suc- 
cessor of Peter, and accordingly calling the Roman 
Church the chair of Peter, the fountain of priestly uni- 
ty, and the root and mother of the Catholic Church. 
It is, however, only an ideal precedence which Cyprian 
concedes to the bishop of Rome, for in the controversy 
concerning heretical baptism, Cyprian, at the head of 
the African Church, and in union with the bishops of 
Asia Minor, opposed the position taken by the Roman 
bishop Stephen, and accused him of error and abuse of 
pow’er. 

A retrospect of the history of the Church during 
the first three centuries shows a gradually increasing 
readiness to concede to the Church, and at a later 
period to the bishop, of Rome, some kind of honorary 
supremacy, and an eagerness of the bishops of Rome 
to use this disposition of other churches for enlarg- 
ing their jurisdiction, and for asserting a real supe- 
riority over other bishops — a claim which, as has been 
shown, was promptly and emphatically denied in all 
parts of the Christian world; and it is a most remark- 
able circumstance that almost every writer of this pe- 
riod whose words can be used as a testimony in favor of 
proving the existence of a germ of papacy, also men- 
tions and personally endorses the stanch opposition 
made to the first claims of the Roman bishops. The 
first oecumenical Council of Nice (325), in its sixth can- 
on, makes only an incidental mention of the Roman 
bishop. It confers upon the bishops of Antioch and 
Alexandria metropolitan rights over the churches of 
their several provinces, “ since the same belongs also 
to the bishop in Rome.” The boundaries of the Roman 
diocese are, perhaps intentionally, not defined, hut it 
appears certain that the Roman diocese comprised, in 
the opinion of the Nicene Council, only the ten suburbi- 
carian provinces, or nearly the whole of Central Italy 
and the islands. See Patriarchate. Nothing cer- 
tainly indicates that at this period any one conceded to 
the Roman bishop a jurisdiction over all the Occidental 
churches; and not only the Church of North Africa, in 
the following century, hut also the diocese of Milan and 
the Church of Arelate, at a much later period repelled 
any claim of the Roman bishop to a jurisdiction over 
them. The canons of the Nicene Council were, how- 
ever, forged at Rome in the interest of the papacy at 
an early period, and the words Eccltsia Romuna semper 
hahuit primatnm were inserted. At the Council of 
Chalcedon (451) the Roman legate, Pascbasinus, read 
the canon with the forged addition, but the council 
protested at onee, and opposed the genuine to the forged 
version of the Nicene canon. The Synod of Sardiea 
(q. v.), held in 343, conceded to the Roman bishop, 
Julius I (337-352), a really superior jurisdiction over 
other bishops, as canons 3 to 5 provide that in ease a 
sentenced bishop desired to obtain a new decision from 
another synod, his judges must apply to Julius, bishop 
of Rome, who would decide whether a new’ synod was 
to he called or the judgment of the former was to be 
ratified, and until his decision was made the see of the 
sentenced bishop must not be filled. Julius might de- 
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cidc the case of tlie appealing bishop either through 
the bishops of the ecclesiastical province, or through 
his delegates, or in the exercise of his own power, ft 
was. however, only one party among the bishops which 
conceded to the bishop of Rome these excessive powers, 
for the other party, embracing the Oriental bishops, se- 
ceded from the synod, and held distinct sessions in the 
neighboring city of Philippopolis. The wording of 
the resolutions appears, moreover, to indicate that the 
movers of the resolutions were aware that the latter 
were an innovation, and moreover that the superior 
jurisdiction which was accorded to the bishop of 
Rome was intended for bishop Julius personally, not 
for his office. That at this time large portions of the 
Church did not know of, or at least did not recognise 
any claim of the Roman bishop to superior jurisdiction, 
is easily proved. The synods of the Church, even the 
oecumenical synods, were convoked, without any co- 
operation on the part of the Roman bishop, by imperial 
decree. At none of these synods did the bishop of 
Rome or his legates preside, and for no dogmatic de- 
cision did the ancient Church appeal to Rome. The 
bishops of Rome, however, with great consistency and 
prudence, knew how to enlarge the precedence which 
had been accorded to the Church of the Imperial City, 
and the honors which for personal merits had been con- 
ferred upon individual occupants of the see into a per- 
manent ascendency, for which a divine origin was 
claimed, in order to make it an organic part of the doc- 
trinal system of the Church. Innocent I (402-417) en- 
deavored to put upon the canons of Sardica a far-reach- 
ing construction, and appealed to them for claiming a 
right of cognizance in all important ecclesiastical ques- 
tions. Zosimus (417-418) asserted that the fathers had 
conferred upon the Roman see the prerogative that his 
decision should be the last and decisive one. The 
fraudulent habit of ascribing the canons of the Synod 
of Sardica to the first oecumenical Council of Nice be- 
came quite general in Rome. At the Synod of Ephesus, 
in 431, the Roman legates declared that Peter, to whom 
Christ had given the power of binding and unbinding, 
was continuously living and judging through his suc- 
cessor. 

The first pope, in the real sense of the word, was 
Leo I (440-401). Being endowed by nature with the 
old Roman spirit of dominion, and being looked upon 
by his contemporaries, in consequence both of his char- 
acter and his position, as the most eminent man of 
the age, he developed in his mind the ideal of an ec- 
clesiastical monarchy, with the pope at the head, and 
endeavored with great energy to transform the consti- 
tution of the Church in conformity with his ideal. As 
a theological writer, he used nearly all the arguments 
which the defenders of the papacy up to the present 
time have adduced from the Bible, As bishop of Rome, 
he carried through his claims to supreme power over 
the whole Church with a greater energy than any of 
his predecessors. The bishops of the African and Span- 
ish churches submitted to his demands. Bishop Anas- 
tasius of Thessalonica applied to him to be confirmed, 
and when Leo granted his prayer, and extended his 
jurisdiction over all the Illyrian churches, Roman su- 
premacy thereby gained an important foothold even 
in the East. In Gaul, however, he met with a most 
determined resistance on the part of Ililarius, the met- 
ropolitan of Arles; and though he procured from the 
emperor Valent ini an III an edict which unconditionally 
subjected all bishops of the West Roman Empire to the 
primacy of Rome, he obtained only a partial victory. 
At the fourth oecumenical Council of Chalcedon (451) 
Leo’s legates protested against the famous twenty-eighth 
canon, which elevated the patriarch of New Rome, or 
Constantinople, to official equality with the pope. But 
this protest, as well as that of Leo’s successors, remain- 
ed without effect, and the Eastern half of the Christian 
Church learned to look upon the bishop of Constanti- 
nople as its highest dignitary, whose claims were sup- 


ported by a council which Rome herself recognises as 
oecumenical. After the death of Leo, the papal chair 
was for nearly one hundred and fifty years filled by 
weak, insigniticant men, who reasserted the papal claims 
of Leo without possessing his energy to enforce them, 
and who encountered the unanimous resistance of the 
Eastern patriarchs. When Felix II (483-492) ventured 
to excommunicate the patriarch of Constantinople, a 
complete schism between the Western and Eastern 
Church took place, which lasted over thirty years. 
Gelasius I (492-496) mockingly called the patriarch 
of Constantinople the bishop of the i rapoiKia of Ilerac- 
lea, and proclaimed the principle that the pope’s au- 
thority was higher than that of kings and emperors. 
When pope Symmaehus (501 or 503) was acquitted by 
a synod held in Rome of the charges of adultery, of 
squandering the property of the Church, and other 
crimes, the partisans of the pope at this council declared 
that it did not behoove the council to pass judgment 
respecting the successor of St. Reter; and one deacon, 
Ennodius (subsequently bishop of Padua), vindicated 
this decision by asserting that the Roman bishop is 
above every human tribunal, and is responsible only 
to God himself. 

Facts like these prove the existence at this early 
period of the germs of the extremest papal theory, but 
how little foundation they had in the real sentiments 
of the Church may be seen from the fact that for many 
centuries afterwards, even late in the Middle Ages, 
emperors and general councils deposed and appointed 
popes, and that the bulk of the Church, clergy as well 
as laity, felt no scruple in submitting to the popes thus 
set up. The struggle about Roman supremacy in this 
period was, however, chiefly a question of power. The 
orthodoxy of the popes was occasionally, without hesi- 
tancy, called into doubt by their own partisans. Anas- 
tasias II (49G-498) was suspected of consenting to mo- 
nophysitism, and the strictly papal writer, Baronins, 
ascribes his sudden death to an evident judgment of 
God. Vigilitis (540-554) owed his elevation to the 
papal see to Kutychian promises, and his entire admin- 
istration is characterized by vacillation between Eu- 
tvehianism and orthodoxy. 11 is successor, Pelagias 
(554-5G0), so greatly alienated by his Kutychian ten- 
dencies some of the Western and even Italian bish- 
ops (like those of Aquileja and Milan) that for some 
time they suspended all connection with Rome. Greg- 
ory I (590-604) was, next to Leo I, the greatest of the 
Roman bishops during this first period of their history. 
His claims in some respects appeared to be more mod- 
erate, and especially more modest, than those of Leo. 
He protested against the adoption by the Constantino- 
politan patriarch of the title of “universal bishop,” and 
is said to have been the first among the Roman bishops 
who, with a humility strangely contrasting with the 
papal claims to a rule over the entire world, added to 
his name the title of Servus Servorum Dei. Gregory 
marks the transition of the patriarchal position of the 
Roman bishops into the strict papacy of the Middle 
Ages. He saw that the bishops of Rome could not 
enjoy the ecclesiastical supremacy at which they aimed 
until they threw off their political dependency, and he 
skilfully used the settlement of the Longobards in Italy 
to prepare the way for their independence. The tri- 
umph of the Catholic Church over Arianism in Spain, 
and the success of the Roman mission in England, 
greatly promoted the plans of Gregory; but he did not 
as yet actually possess the power of the mediaeval popes, 
and we therefore prefer to place him at the close of the 
first, and not, as is done b} r many historians, at the be- 
ginning of the second period in the history of the pa- 
pacy. The last century of this first period of the papacy 
is also characterized by the beginning of that system 
of stupendous forgeries which furnished during the fol- 
lowing period the chief support of the boundless claims 
of the papacy, and the origin and tendency of which 
have only quite recently been fully explained by mod- 
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em criticism. The conversion and baptism of Constan- I 
tine by Sylvester; the inviolability of the pope in the 
pretended acts of a Synod of Sinuena, with the fabulous 
history of pope Marcellinus; the Constitutum Sylvestri, 
the Gesta Liberii, the Gestci Xysti 111 , and towards the I 
close of the Gth century the forged additions to Cypri- 
an’s De imitate ecclesiir, to the Liber pontijicalis, etc., all 
have the same tendency. 

II. The Papacy of the Middle Ages . — In the 7th and 
8th centuries a series of important events added to the 
ecclesiastical ascendency of the popes a high and in- 
fluential position among the secular governments of the 
world. In proportion as the Byzantine emperors lost 
their hold of Italy, and especially the city of Borne, the 
actual power in the latter passed over into the hands of 
the pope as the head of an aristocratic municipal govern- 
ment. Pope Zacharias I (741-752) sanctioned the de- 
thronement of the weak Merovingian dynasty by the 
revolutionary declaration “that whoever possessed the 
power should have also the name of the king,” and his 
successor, Stephen III (752-757), anointed the usurper 
Pepin as king of the Franks. In return for these ser- 
vices, Pepin readily complied with the invitation of the 
pope to come to the aid of Borne against the Longo- 
bards, and, after obtaining a decisive victory, commit- 
ted, as Roman Patricias, to the pope the provinces 
which the exarch had governed, alleging that the 
Franks had shed their blood not for the Greeks, but for 
St. Peter, and for the good of their own souls. Charle- 
magne conlirmed and enlarged the donation which his 
father had made, and on Dec. 25, 800, laid the deed 
of the enlarged donation on the tomb of St. Peter. 
See Temporal Power. Thus the popes became sec- 
ular princes, though at first vassals of the Carlovin- 
gian emperors; and they were led to conceive the 
plan of restoring the old world-empire of the Romans 
by the rule of the pope over the entire world. Soon 
after the establishment of the temporal power the 
popes availed themselves of the weakness of the Carlo- 
vingian emperors to emancipate themselves from their 
authority; and, in order to efface the recollection that 
the secular power of the popes was the gift of the Ger- 
man princes, the story was started that Constantine 
the Great had given Borne and Italy to pope Sylvester, 
and that this was the reason why the imperial capital 
had been removed to Constantinople. The actual 
power of the popes was, however, for several centuries 
not commensurate with their claims and aspirations. 
'When the imperial dignity passed from the weak Car- 
lovingians of France to the energetic rulers of Ger- 
many, the emperors in many cases asserted and en- 
forced the right to depose and appoint popes, to pre- 
scribe laws for the Church, and to govern it according 
to their own views rather than those of the popes. 
These imperial rights were carried out by strong em- 
perors in spite of the powerful support which the papal 
claims received theoretically from the famous collec- 
tion of forged documents, known under the name of 
the Isidorian or pseudo-Isidorian decretals. The popes, 
from Clement I (91) to Damasus I (384), are there rep- 
resented as ruling over a Church in which the clergy 
were disconnected with the State, and unconditionally 
subordinate to the pope. Episcopacy appears for the 
first time as an emanation from the papacy; synods 
are regarded as valid only when they have been called 
by the popes, and all their resolutions are said to need 
a confirmation by the popes, who appear vested with 
the supreme legislative, supervisory, and judicial pow- 
ers. For many centuries this collection was the store- 
house from which popes and papal writers took the 
most efficient weapons in the conflicts respecting the 
ecclesiastical claims of the papacy ; but Protestant 
criticism so irrefutably established its spuriousness that 
the advocates of the papacy now content themselves 
with attempting to prove that the deception was not 
of a criminal character or of much consequence, and 
that its primary object was not to enlarge the papal 


power, but to secure the independence of the Church 
against secular rulers. 

The first half of the 10th century is known as the 
period of *• pornocraev,” during which the papal chair 
was filled by a succession of reprobates, for which 
the history of few, if any, episcopal sees of the Chris- 
tian world furnishes a parallel. Two Roman fami- 
lies strove to obtain permanent control of the papal 
chair, and to convert it into a family benefice; and 
even some of the unworthy occupants of the chair 
appear to have familiarized themselves with this idea, 
which was thwarted by the revolt of the public sen- 
timent against the papal scandals. The vigorous in- 
terference of emperor Otho I, who had the last papal 
representative of “ pornocraev,” John XII, cited before 
a synod at Borne (9G3), which convicted him of mur- 
der, blasphemy, and all kinds of lewdness, and deposed 
him from his office, actually arrested the total decay of 
the papal dignity. The influence of the following em- 
perors, especially of Ilenry III, secured the election of a 
number of popes (among them several Germans) who 
were of unimpeachable morality, and sincerely anxious 
to deliver the Church from the almost universal simony 
and licentiousness of the clergy. Their reformatory 
efforts were seconded by several new organizations 
which had arisen in the Church. The congregation 
of Clugny endeavored to find for the higher claims 
which the papal writers derived from the Isidorian 
decretals a new religious basis, and congregations of 
hermits in Middle and Upper Italy developed a new 
taste for the most rigid kind of asceticism, the prin- 
cipal representative of which is Petrus Damiani. About 
the middle of the 11th century a Boman monk, Hilde- 
brand, who was a pupil of Clugny and a friend of Da- 
miani, succeeded in effecting a complete change in the 
internal and external relations of the papacy. In order 
to emancipate the papal chair from the influence of 
the German emperors, he prevailed upon pope Leo IX 
(1048-1054), who owed his election to his cousin, em- 
peror Henry III, to go to Borne in the character of a 
pilgrim, and to be there once more elected by the Boman 
clergy and people. One of the following popes, Nicho- 
las II* (1058—1061), committed the power of choosing the 
pope almost entirely to the College of Cardinals. In 
1073 Hildebrand, after being for about twenty-five years 
the guide of the papal policy, ascended himself the papal 
chair under the name of Gregory VII. lie is common- 
ly regarded as the greatest pope of all times. He clear- 
ly and boldly set forth the theory of a theocratic rule of 
the pope over all nations of the world. The priesthood 
was regarded by him as the only power directly insti- 
tuted by God, the power of secular rulers as the product 
of human agencies. The pope, as vicar of God, was to 
stand in times of violence between princes and their 
people, enforcing the law of divine right by his spirit- 
ual power, and able either to humble the people or to 
depose princes. The papacy he represented as the sun 
from whom all secular authority, also the empire, de- 
rived their light like the moon. lie sternly enforced 
the law of priestly celibacy, in order that all priests, by 
renouncing the delights and cares of domestic life, might 
devote their exclusive labors to promoting the cause of 
the Church. To the claims which his predecessors had 
based upon the Isidorian decretals, Gregory added the 
doctrine of the infallibility and sanctity of the pope, 
and his right to depose princes and absolve subjects 
from the oath of loyalty. The period from Gregory 
VII to Innocent III and Innocent IV is an almost con- 
tinuous conflict between the popes and the secular gov- 
ernments, during which the former, with an iron firm- 
ness, endeavored at first to destroy the direct influence 
of princes upon the government and offices of the Church, 
and secondly to subject all secular governments to the 
pope and the Church. Only two years after his eleva- 


tion to the papal see (1095) Gregory held a synod m 
Borne, which condemned all simony, and laid every one 
under excommunication who should confer or receive an 
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ecclesiastical office from the hands of a layman. After 
lasting about fifty years, the controversy regarding the 
investiture of bishops was ended by the Concordat of 
Worms (1122), by which emperor Henry V, after the 
precedence of the governments of England and France, 
surrendered “to God, to St. Peter and Paul, and to the 
Catholic Church, all right of investiture by ring and 
crosier,” and granted that elections and ordinations in 
all churches should take place freely in accordance with 
ecclesiastical laws. These provisions were confirmed 
as valid for the entire Church by the first General Coun- 
cil of Lateran, and completed the emancipation of the 
Church from secular governments. The struggle now 
following for the supremacy of the popes over secular 
governments was ehiefly carried on by the popes Alex- 
ander III, Innocent III, and Innoeeut IV against the 
emperors of the house of Ilohenstaufen. In the progress 
of this conflict the papacy obtained grand triumphs — 
the extinction of the house of Ilohenstaufen, the pen- 
ance of Henry II of England at the tomb of Becket, the 
oath of homage taken by John Lackland and a num- 
ber of petty princes, the foundation of the Latin empire 
at Constantinople. Boniface VIII (1294-1303), in his 
struggle against Philip IV of France, meant to crown 
this edifice of papal absolutism by the bull Unam sand am 
(Nov. 18, 1302), which declared that “for every human 
creature it is a condition of salvation to submit to the 
Roman pontiff” ( suhesse Romuno pontifici omni humance 
creatures declaramus esse de necessitate saint is'). 

This excess of daring arrogance brought on a fatal 
collapse. As in England the nobility and commons 
had extorted from their cowardly king t he Magna 
Charta as a bulwark against royal and popish presump- 
tion, so in France the Assembly of Estates derided the 
papal excommunication ; and when Boniface himself 
was imprisoned, and his successors compelled to reside 
at Avignon in slavish dependence upon the French 
kings, the papal authority received in the public esti- 
mation a staggering blow from which it has never re- 
covered. The residence of the popes at Avignon, or, as 
it was called even before the times of Luther, the Baby- 
lonian exile of the popes, was followed by the great 
Schism (1378-1409), when Christendom was scandal- 
ized by the rival claims of two or, at times, of three 
vicars of God, who hurled against each other frightful 
anathemas. The papal theory that the papal see shall 
not be judged of by anv one was thus most completely 
exploded, for the secular governments, the schools, the 
clergy, and the laity all had to make their choice be- 
tween the rival claimants. The clamor for a radical 
reformation of the Church in its head and members met 
with the heartiest responses from all sections of the 
Church, and led to the convocation of the general 
councils of Pisa (1409), Constance (1414-1418), and 
Basle (1431-1433), which asserted the superiority of 
oecumenical councils over the popes, and did not hesi- 
tate to depose popes and elect new ones. The principles 
which guided these councils were radically and irrecon- 
cilably at variance with the theories of papal absolut- 
ism which Gregory VII and his successors had so bold- 
ly proclaimed. How general the acquiescence of the 
leading men in the reformatory attempts of these coun- 
cils was may be inferred from the fact that when the 
Council of Pisa was called both the rival popes were 
abandoned by their cardinals, who united with two 
hundred bishops, three hundred abbots of monastic in- 
stitutions, many hundred doctors of theology and canon 
laws, and the envoys of the secular governments in the 
deposition of the popes. If the central idea of these 
councils, the superiority of the oecumenical councils over 
the popes, could have been carried through, the develop- 
ment of the Roman Catholic Church would have taken a 
radically different turn. But unfortunately the cunning 
of pope Martin V (1417-1431), who had* been elected 
by the Council of Constance, knew how to thwart the 
general demands for a reformation by separate treaties 
with the principal Christian nations; and his successor, 


Eugenius IV (1431-1447), gained a complete victory 
over the Council of Basle, which, after being gradually 
abandoned by the Church, by the very pope whom it 
had opposed to Eugenius, and finally by its own mem- 
bers, closed its sessions after 1443 without a formal ad- 
journment. The power of the papacy was now grad- 
ually restored, and at the close of the 15th century In- 
nocent VIII (1484-1492) and Alexander VI (1492-1503) 
once more attained the highest climax of depravity 
which has ever disgraced any episcopal see. 

III. The Papacy since the Reformation . — By the Ref- 
ormation of the ltith century a considerable portion of 
Christian Europe totally broke off its connection, not 
only with the papacy, but with the entire Church sys- 
tem, over which the popes, in the course of the last 
thousand years, had gradually obtained an absolute 
power. Though arising from a theological controversy 
of so small dimensions that pope Leo X regarded it as 
a monkish quarrel, the Reformation at once gathered 
a gigantic strength from the latent contempt of the 
papacy which animated millions of minds. The efforts 
of Leo X and his immediate successors to crush the 
spreading secession by the secular arm were unsuccess- 
ful ; and although the new order of the Jesuits succeed- 
ed in arresting its progress in some of the European 
countries, the Scandinavian kingdoms, Great Britain, 
Holland, Switzerland, and many of the German states 
were permanently lost. The fear of further losses led, 
however, to the removal of some of the grossest abuses 
in the Church; and characters like Innocent VIII and 
Alexander VI have not occupied the papal chair since 
the beginning of the Reformation. With great reluc- 
tance the popes consented to the convocation of a gen- 
eral council, which had long been called for by the na- 
tions of Europe, to restore peace to the Church, and to 
reform the existing abuses in a manner sanctioned by 
ecclesiastical traditions. The Council of Trent (1545- 
15G3) did not succeed in reconciling the Protestants 
with the papacy, but it adopted some salutary rules for 
the government and the discipline of the Church. It 
had not, however, the courage to assume, with regard 
to the papal power, the position of the councils of Pisa, 
Constance, and Basle, and after its adjournment the 
popes again claimed and exercised the dangerous pre- 
rogative of explaining its decrees. Within the Church 
the order of the Jesuits, in consequence of its admirable 
organization, obtained an influence which had never 
before been possessed by any monastic order or other 
association. What the popes themselves, in default of 
their former power, could no longer obtain from secular 
governments by threats of excommunication, the Jes- 
uits endeavored to achieve by means of education and 
by court influence. But while accommodating to the 
wishes, and sometimes even the vices of powerful 
princes, from whom they expected a furtherance of the 
interests of the Church and their own order, they tried 
with the most uncompromising consistency to make 
the popes the absolute rulers of the Catholic hierarchy 
in matters of faith as well as of ecclesiastical adminis- 
tration. Everywhere they stand forth as the advo- 
cates of an unconditional submission to papal decisions 
in doctrinal controversies, and of the abolition of all the 
independent rights formerly possessed by the bishops, 
who were more and more to be converted into subaltern 
offices of a papal monarchy. The great popes of the 
Middle Ages, Gregory VII, Alexander III, Innocent III 
and IV, and Boniface VITI, had clearly and boldly traced 
the boundary-lines of the papal theocracy to which the 
entire human race was to be subjected; but the Jesuits 
have done more than all popes and bishops for develop- 
ing the principles according to which the administra- 
tion of such an empire must be carried on, in order to 
be consistent and effective. It was to be expected that 
an organization like the Jesuits should obtain an all- 
powerful influence at Rome. The other religions orders 
naturally felt jealous at the new-comer, by whom they 
were totally eclipsed ; not a few of the bishops rebelled 
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against being stripped of the more extensive authority 
of their predecessors; the majority of Catholic scholars 
chafed against the condition of abject servitude which 
the papal hierarchy, as it was understood by the Jes- 
uits, assigned to them ; and many governments became 
alarmed at the excessive claims, in behalf of the papacy, 
which were set up in the schools and the books of the 
Jesuits; but public sentiment in Catholic countries was, 
on the whole, in their favor. Thus, the popes were 
emboldened to reassert from time to time the mediaeval 
ideas of their predecessors, the most signilicant fact in 
this respect being the famous bull In Cana Domini, to 
which Urban VIII (1623-1644) gave its linal form, and 
in which not only Saracens, pirates, and princes, who 
impose arbitrary taxes, but Lutherans, Zwinglians, and 
Calvinists were anathematized. 

The Peace of Westphalia (1G4S) demonstrated, how- 
ever, anew that the actual influence of the popes upon the 
secular affairs, even in Catholic states, had irretrievably 
departed. The representatives of Protestant and Cath- 
olic governments met in common council to deliberate 
upon the peace of the world; the legal existence of 
Protestantism was recognised by all Catholic govern- 
ments; while the pope, by his solitary and entirely in- 
effectual protest, revealed to the world, in a very con- 
spicuous manner, that however obstinately the theo- 
cratic ideas of the Middle Ages might still be adhered 
to by the ecclesiastical functionaries and devoted theo- 
logians, he had lost all control of the political world. In 
fact, the popes, from a political point of view, more and 
more appeared as the rulers of a petty Italian state (the 
states of the Church) rather than as the heads of a 
grand theocratical world-empire. Even in the College 
of Cardinals this view gradually gained strength; and 
while none of the old claims of the papacy were dis- 
carded, many popes appeared to care as such for their 
particular state. The greater importance which now 
attached to the pope’s character, as secular prince, man- 
ifests itself in the habit of selecting nearly all the occu- 
pants of the papal chair from among the great Italian 
families, and in the fact that none but Italians have 
been elected popes since Adrian VI (1522, 1523), who 
was a native of Holland. At the same time a tendency 
showed itself at times among the cardinals to increase 
the influence of their college by electing popes who 
were chiefly remarkable for the absence of energy and 
any prominent qualities of mind. Thus it was said 
that Innocent X (1644-1655) was made pope on the 
ground that he never said much, and had done still 
less; Clement X (1G70-1G7G), a feeble oetogeuarian, 
“did nothing except to weep over the administration 
of his family favorites;” Benedict XIII (1727- 1730) 
“seemed always to regard the convent of the Domini- 
cans as his world; while his hypocritical favorite, Coscia, 
bartered away both Church and State, until primitive 
Christian simplicity became utterly ridiculous in a court 
so recklessly conformed to t lie world;” and Clement 
XII (1730-1740) “was raised to the throne when old 
and blind” (Ilase, Church History). 

The episcopal tendencies in the Catholic Church which 
bad made such a gallant struggle against the absorption 
of the old rights of the episcopacy by papal absolutism 
at the councils of Pisa, Constance, and Basle, and which 
even at Trent had been sufficiently powerful to thwart, 
a part of the papal designs, made at the close of the 17th 
century a grand demonstration. An assembly of French 
bishops and barons, which was convoked by Louis XIV 
in 1682, defined the views of the Gallican Church in 
regard to the prerogatives of the papacy in the four 
following famous propositions: J, That Peter and his 
successors have received power from God in spiritual. 
hut not in secular affairs; 2, That this power is limited , 
not only by the decrees of the Council of Constance re- 
lating to the authority of general councils, but, 3, by 
the established prescriptions and usages of the Gallican 
Church; and, 4, That the decisions of the pope, when 
not sustained by the authority of the Church, are not 


infallible . This was one of the grandest and most im- 
portant manifestoes on the part of the bishops of the 
Catholic world against the papal theories of Gregory 
VII and his successors. The bishops of France, with 
but few exceptions, concurred in these resolutions; and 
thus one of t he largest and oldest Catholic countries 
bore a unanimous, and therefore so significant a testi- 
mony, that France and the popes were radically dis- 
agreed as to the powers which in the Catholic Church 
belong to the papacy. The pope, Innocent XI (1G7G- 
IG82), parried the dangerous blow with courage and 
skill, lie had the proposition of the Gallican Assembly 
publicly burned at Borne bv the common hangman, 
and refused to sanction the consecration of any newly 
appointed bishops until the revocation of the four prop- 
ositions. The bishops in this conflict showed them- 
selves as cowardly as the pope was resolute, and the 
king likewise soon effected a reconciliation by comply- 
ing with the pope’s demand. The bishops of France 
for a long time remained divided into a Gallican and a 
papal or Ultramontane party, but the latter steadily 
gained ground. 

A still greater triumph was gained by the papacy 
in the long doctrinal controversies caused by a post- 
humous work of bishop Jansenius of the Netherlands. 
The views on grace which were propounded in this 
work were accepted by many of the most eminent 
theologians of France and other countries, but the Jes- 
' nits caused five of its propositions to be condemned. 
The friends of Jansenius contended that the five propo- 
sitions had been misunderstood at Borne, and had a 
sense different from t he one in which they were con- 
demned by the pope. It was the first time that the 
question came up whether the pope had not only the 
right to make decisions in doctrinal controversies, but 
could also demand that his interpretation of any theo- 
logical work must be accepted as correct. Alexander 
VII (1655-1GG7) made this demand, and assured the 
world that the propositions of Jansenius were actually 
condemned in the sense intended by Jansenius. The 
Catholic world was for a long time agitated by this 
question ; but as the French government was deter- 
mined upon the extermination of the Jansenists even 
more than the pope, the novel demand of the papacy 
for an acknowledgment of its right to give an infallible 
interpretation of anv theological work was tacitly ac- 
quiesced in. Only a small body in the Netherlands, 
the so-called Jansenists. persisted, under an archbishop 
of Utrecht and two bishops, in their resistance to this 
papal claim, maintaining to the present day, in spite 
of the oft-repeated papal anathemas, an independent 
ecclesiastical organization. 

About the middle of the 18th century a violent 
tempest began to collect throughout Catholic Europe 
against the papacy. The educated classes of these 
countries were very largely pervaded by a disbelief 
in the entire doctrinal system of the Catholic Church, 
I and regarded the papacy as the chief obstacle to the 
progress of enlightenment and culture among the 
masses of the population. The Jesuits were viewed 
as the worst outgrowth of the papal system, and became 
as such the objects of intense hatred. In 1759 Pombal 
excluded them from Portugal and confiscated their 
property; and when the pope interceded for them all 
connection with Borne was broken off. The example 
of Portugal was followed by the Bourbon courts of 
France, Spain, Parma, and Naples, all of which expel- 
led the Jesuits, and ridiculed the threats of excom- 
munication with which the pope threatened some of 
them. When the papal chair became vacant, in 1769, 
t lie combined influence of these courts secured the elec- 
tion of cardinal Ganganelli as pope Clement XIV (1769- 
1774), who, after some hesitation, yielded to their urgent 
demands for the abolition of the Jesuits, which he an- 
nounced by the brief called Dominus ac Redemptor noster, 
on Aug. 16, 1773, and represented as a step which was 
required by the peace of the Church. About the same 
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time a German bisliop, Nicholas of Ilontheim, resumed 
the work of the Gallican Assembly of 1082. Under the 
name of Just inns Febronius he published a book (17G3), 
in which the superiority of general councils over the 
popes, and the divine and independent rights of the bish- 
ops, were defended with great vigor and scholarship. The 
book created an immense sensation, but the author re- 
canted on his death-bed (1778). Soon after (1786), the 
archbishops of Mavence, Treves, Cologne, and Salzburg 
agreed at Ems upon the so-called Emser Punctcifion, 
which demanded the establishment of an independent 
national Church of Catholic Germany. But as the 
majority of the German bishops sided with the pope 
against the archbishops, this attempt likewise proved 
a complete failure. The same fate awaited the radical 
measures by which the emperor Joseph II of Austria en- 
deavored to disconnect the Homan Catholic Church of his 
dominions from the pope, and to convert it into a strict- 
ly national agency for the education of the masses of 
the population. Although pope Pius VI (1774-1799), 
by a personal visit, in vain endeavored to make an im- 
pression upon the emperor, public opinion, as well as 
the bishops, opposed the efforts for reform, and the em- 
peror lived long enough to see their failure. 

The French devolution of 1789 threatened the papacy 
with as great territorial losses as the deformation of the 
16th century. For a time France appeared to be lost to 
the papacy. Christianity itself was abolished by the 
National Convention, and though the Directory (1795- 
1799) again permitted the exercise of Christian wor- 
ship, French armies proclaimed in Rome the Roman 
republic, and carried pope Pius VI as a prisoner to 
France, where he died. Ilis successor, Pius VII (1800- 
1823), was the first pope for many centuries whose 
election did not take place in the city of Rome. A 
concordat concluded with Napoleon Bonaparte in 1801 
restored to the pope his ecclesiastical and temporal 
power; but when he revived all the old hierarchical 
claims of the papacy, the emperor again (1808) occu- 
pied the papal territory, and revoked the donation of 
liis predecessor Charlemagne (1809); and when he was 
excommunicated by the pope, he carried the latter as a 
prisoner to Fontainebleau. — The downfall of the Na- 
poleonic rule and the Congress of Vienna put an end to 
the endangered position of the papacy. The ruling 
monarchs of Europe, the emperors of Austria and Rus- 
sia, and the king of Prussia, desired the co-operation of 
the papacy for the suppression of liberal ideas. Al- 
though the protest of the papal delegate, Consalvi, 
against the work of the Congress of Vienna was smiled 
at by the diplomatists, the governments of Europe gen- 
erally, even those of the Protestant states, not only con- 
sented to the restoration of the temporal power of the 
popes, but regulated the affairs of the Catholic Church 
in the several states by means of Concordats (q. v.), 
which, though proceeding from the assumption that 
the secular governments were at least a co-ordinate, 
and not, as the mediaeval popes claimed, a subordinate 
power, conceded to the papacy a far-reaching influence, 
and even a vigorous support in ecclesiastical and edu- 
cational matters. The concessions thus made were 
skilfully used hv Pius VII and his successors, Leo Xll 
( 1 823— i 829), Pius VIII (1829-1830), and Gregory XVI 
(1831 -1840), to extend again the spiritual influence of 
the Church upon the Catholic population of Europe, 
and to recover part of the lost ground. Immediately 
after his return to Rome (1814) Pius VII restored the 
order of the Jesuits, who were once more, as in the days 
before their suppression, the boldest champions of all 
t lie claims of the papacy, especially in the Catholic 
countries, and the violent opposers of liberal institutions. 

The most notable success which was won during 
the first half of the 19th century by the papacy was 
the great decline and almost complete extinction of 
the Gallican and Episcopalian tendencies among the 
bishops and clergy. Even governments which might 
have been expected to oppose with all their might the 


spread of ultra-papal tendencies, as the Orleans dynasty 
in France, and the Protestant governments of Germany, 
made little or no effort to prevent the elevation of the 
most zealous adherents of the papal theories to the 
episcopal sees, and the coercion of the lower priesthood 
to the same views. It soon became apparent that in 
the Catholic Church of the 19th century councils like 
those of Pisa, Constance, and Basle would be impossible, 
and the papacy, in its conflicts with the secular govern- 
ments, the representative assemblies, and the liberal 
spirit of the age, could at least rely on an almost unani- 
mous support of the episcopacy and the lower clergy. 
But the masses of the population in a number of Catho- 
lic countries, as was shown by elections and by revo- 
lutionary movements, preferred liberal institutions in 
spite of all declarations and even excommunications of 
the papacy. This w'as especially apparent in the states 
of the Church, where only Austrian bayonets could pre- 
vent the people from overthrowing the temporal power 
of the popes. — The elevation of Pius IX to the papal 
chair (June 16, 1846) not only encouraged the hopes of 
those who believed that some concessions to the liberal 
tendencies of the political world would be compatible 
with the true interests of the papacy, but even called 
forth Utopian dreams of advanced liberals like the Ital- 
ian priest and philosopher Gioberti, who enthusiastically 
maintained that the papacy, at the head of a confeder- 
acy of liberal Italian states, might bring about a full 
reconciliation between political liberalism and the papal 
creed, and might place Italy in the front rank of Chris- 
tian nations. These hopes were bitterly disappointed 
when the pope first hesitated, and finally refused, in 1848, 
to take part in the Italian uprising against Austrian 
rule, and the republican government was established in 
Rome which decreed the deposition of the pope. It 
needed an interference of the French army to restore 
him to his throne (1850); but in 1859 and 1860 the 
larger part of the states of the Church concluded by 
popular vote to join the new kingdom of Italy, and the 
city of Rome itself was only prevented from following 
this example by French troops until 1870, when the 
withdrawal of the French garrison was at once followed 
by the declaration of the Romans in favor of annex- 
ation to Italy, and by the cessation of the temporal 
power of the pope. 

IV. The Papacy since the Declaration of Infallibility. 
— Only one year before the downfall of the temporal 
power, the pope convoked a general council at Rome, 
which was to elevate the ultra-papal theory to its cli- 
max by proclaiming the papal infallibility as a dogma 
of the Catholic Church. For many centuries, even be- 
fore the times of Gregory VII, the popes had acted 
as if they were infallible. They had not only de- 
manded, but, as far as lay in their power, enforced sub- 
mission to their doctrinal decisions. They had forbid- 
den appeals from their tribunal to a general council, 
and even disallowed the plea of the Jansenists and other 
censured schools that the popes had erred in under- 
standing the right sense of the censured books. The 
Church had practically submitted to these claims, but 
only from want of organized and efficient opposition, 
not from doctrinal concurrence, as the councils of the 
loth century and the Gallican Assembly of the 17th 
irrefutably prove. See Infallibility. The Jesuits, 
since the days of Bellarmine. have been foremost in dis- 
cussing and defending the infallibility theory, but no 
pope until Pius IX had dared to solemnly declare it as 
a doctrine of the Church. Pius IX had given some in- 
dication of what might be expected from him by pro- 
claiming, in 1854, the opinion held by many Catholic 
theologians of the immaculate conception of the Virgin 
Mary as a doctrine of the Church, and by the syllabus 
of 1864 — the most sweeping condemnation of the prin- 
ciples of modern civilization and progress that has em- 
anated from any pope. Nevertheless, when t lie design 
of the pope to proclaim papal infallibility as a Church 
doctrine became known, many bishops, especially in the 
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Teutonic countries, earnestly declared against the in- 
tended measure, not so much because they professed a 
personal disbelief in the doctrine, but because they re- 
garded its promulgation as extremely inopportune, and 
fraught with dangers to the best interests of the Church. 
The Vatican Council acceded, however, on July 18, 
1870, to the wishes of the pope, 530 members of the 
council voting for, 2 against the proposition, and 106 
being absent, most of whom were unwilling to vote fa- 
vorably. See Vatican Council. All the bishops of 
the opposition gradually submitted to the promulgated 
doctrine, except a few of the United Eastern churches. 
In Germany and Switzerland, however, a number of 
distinguished theologians persisted in their opposition, 
and originated the Old Catholic movement. See Old 
Catholics. The membership of the Old Catholic 
Church amounted at the close of 1876 to only about 
200,000, a small number in proportion to the 200,000,000 
at which the nominally Catholic population of the globe 
is estimated. But the papacy, with its new claims no 
less than with its old, lacks the recognition of the large- 
ly Catholic countries, as has been abundantly proved by 
the history of the years since the Vatican Council. 
Only a few months after the proclamation of the new 
doctrine, the city of Borne defied the papal excommuni- 
cation by voting for the abolition of the temporal power 
and annexation to the kingdom of Italy. The Italian 
government and Parliament have established their seat 
in the former capital of the Bomish Church, and, not- 
withstanding all the censures of the Church, the Italian 
people, in October, 1876, once more elected a Parliament 
pledged to defend the national unity against the pre- 
tensions of the papacy. In France, where the Ultra- 
montane party has undoubtedly made great progress 
even among the laity, the elections to the General xYs- 
scmbly held in 1875 gave a majority which is openly 
unfavorable to the temporal power and other papal 
claims. In Austria, next to France the largest among 
the Catholic countries, the lower house of the Vienna 
Parliament has declared its sympathy with the princi- 
ple of religious liberty, and even with the Old Catho- 
lics. In all the other Catholic countries of Europe and 
America the papacy has hut an uncertain hold of gov- 
ernments and parliaments. It has had, since 1870, more 
or less serious conflicts with Spain. Mexico, Brazil, Ven- 
ezuela, and the United States of Colombia, and, except 
in the little kingdom of Belgium, where the Parliament 
is under the complete control of the Ultramontane party, 
it cannot rely on the subserviency of a single secular 
government. And even Ultramontane Belgium finds it 
necessary to accredit an ambassador at the court of the 
Italian king, though he is under papal excommunica- 
tion for having overthrown the temporal power of 
the papacy. — The relations of the papacy to non-Cath- 
olic governments have been seriously affected hv the 
Vatican Council. In view of the past history of the 
papacy, the governments of Germany and Switzerland 
have deemed it necessary to introduce new laws on the 
administration of the property of the Church and on 
public education, which have kindled new and hitter 
conflicts with the papacy. Bussia remains in the atti- 
tude of open hostility to the papacy in which it had 
been for a considerable time previous to the Vatican 
Council. See Boman Catholic Cnuncu. Although 
stripped of his secular power, the pope, in 1876, was still 
treated by most of the Catholic and some non-Catholic 
governments as a sovereign, the following states hav- 
ing diplomatic agents accredited near the papal chair: 
Bavaria, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, the German Empire, 
Ecuador, France, Guatemala, Monaco, the Austro-Hun- 
garian monarchy, Peru, Portugal, San Salvador, and 
Spain. 

Literature . — The chief sources for the history of the 
Boman bishops until the 6th century are the papal cata- 
logues. They are divided into two classes, the Greek 
and the Latin. Of the former, only those found in Ire- 
na;us (A dv. licenses , iii, 3, 3) and in Eusebius are of im- 


portance. Of the latter writer we have a double list, one 
in the Chronicles (only in the Armenian translation, not 
in the Latin translation by Jerome), from Peter to Gains 
(died 296); the other in his Church History, from Peter 
to ITrbanus (230). Jerome, who, in his free translation 
of the Chronicles of Eusebius, continues the list of 
Boman bishops down to his contemporary and patron 
Damasus, leans, on the whole, more on the statements 
of the Eccles. History of Eusebius, but has also availed 
himself of another Boman catalogue, which is closely 
related to the so-ealled Liberian Catalogue. The most 
important among the Latin catalogues for the history 
of the first three centuries is the so-ealled Cataloyus 
Liber iamts , which is found in the collective work of the 
chronographist of 354, and extends to Liberius. Upon 
it the so-called Felician Catalogue, as far as Felix IV 
(died 530), is based, which, in turn, may he regarded as 
the first edition of the Liber Pontif calis (q. \\). For the 
bishops from Peter to Pontianns the Cataloyus Liberia 
anus substantially followed the chronicles of Hippolytus 
(beginning of the third century). The Cataloyus Liberi- 
anus was followed by the Cataloyus Leoninus , compiled 
under Leo the Great (440-461), am! other continuations. 
A thorough and exhaustive work on all papal catalogues 
is Lipsius’s Chronologic der rdmischen Bischdfe (Kiel, 
1869). — The earliest history of the popes is the Liber 
Pontificalis . which was long ascribed to Anastasius, 
abbot ami librarian at Borne (died about 886), who, how- 
ever, is the author of the last biographies of the work 
only. It was edited by Busaeus (Mentz, 1602); Fa- 
brotti (Paris, 1649) ; Bianchini (Borne, 1718 sq.,4 vols.) ; 
Muratori (in the three volumes of the Script. Per. Pal.'): 
Vignoli (Borne, 1724 sq.,3 vols.). — Among the very nu- 
merous histories of the popes we quote the following : 
F. Petrarca, Vile dei Pont if ci et Imperatori Romani 
(Florence, 1478); Panvini, De Yitis Rom. Pontijicum 
(ibid. 1626) ; Sacelii di Palatina, Hist, de Yitis Pontijicum 
Rom. (ibid. 1626); Tempesta, Yitce Summ. Pontijicum 
(Borne, 1596); Ciacconi, Yitce et yesta Rom. Pontif. et 
Cardin, (ibid. 1677, 4 vols.; continued by Pide Cinque 
and Fabrino, 1787); Talazzi, Gcsta Pontif. Rom. (Ven. 
1687 sq., 5 vols.); Pagi, Breviarium gest. Pont. Rom. 
(6 vols.) ; Bower, The Lices of the Popes (Loud. 1730, 
7 vols.); Bruys, Hist, des Papes (Hague, 1732 sq., 5 
vols.); Waleh, Gescli. der rdmischen Pdpste (Gottin- 
gen, 175S) ; Spittler, Yorlesvngen iiber die Geschiclite des 
Papstthums (Hamb. 1828); Smets, Geschiclite der Pdpste 
(Cologne, 1829,4 vols.); P. 1M idler, Die rdmischen Pdp- 
ste (Vienna, 1847-1857, 17 vols.); Artaud de INI on tor, 
Hist, des sour. Pontfes Rom. (Paris, 1848 sq.. 8 vols.); 
Haas, Geschiclite der Pdpste (Tubing. 1859 sq.) ; Grone, 
Papst-Gesch. (Batisbon, 1864). — Among the best works 
treating only of a part of the history of the papacy 
are: Banke, Die rdmischen Pdpste, Hire Kirche unci ihr 
Staat im 1 Gth u. 17th Jahrhunderl (Berlin, 1834 sq., 3 
vols. ; 6th edit. 1874,4 vols. ; translated into English and 
other languages, and generally regarded as the best 
among all works on the papacy) ; Baluze, Yitce Papa- 
rum Avinionensium (Paris, 1693, 2 vols.); Holler, Die 
denischen Pdpste (Batisbon, 1839) ; Christophe, Histoire 
de la Papaute pendant le xiv siecle (Par. 1852); Jaflfe, 
Reyesta Pontf. Rom. (Berlin. 1851; as far as 1198). 
Special works on the ecclesiastical supremacy claimed 
by the popes are: Duval, De suprema Rom. Pont if . in 
Lcclesia pot estate ; Iiellarmine, De pot estate Rom. Pontf. 
(Borne. 1610) ; Leitam, hnpenetrabilis pontif cite digni- 
tatis clypeus ; 1.. Veith, De primatu et infallibilitate 
Rom. Pontf; J. a Bennettis, Prwileyiorum S. J'etri 
rincUcice (Rome, 1756, 6 vols.); Orsi, De irrefonnabili 
Rom. Pontif. judicio ; Scardi, De Suprema Rom. Pontf. 
auctoritate ; Chaleo, De Rom. Pontf. (ibid. 1837) : Kem- 
peners, De Rom. Pontf. prim. (ibid*. 1839); Kenriek. The 
Primacy of the Apostolic See Yindieated (Phila. 1845); 
Ballerini, De vl ac ratione primatus (Augsb. 1770, 
2 vols.); Barruel, Du Pape et scs droits (Par. 1803); 
Boscovanv, De primatu Rom. Pont, ejusque juribus 
(Augsb. 1834); Le Maistre, Du Pape (Par. 1820; one 
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of the principal works from an Ultramontane point of 
view) ; Rotlieusee, Der Primat des Papsies (Mcntz, 1830- 
1834, 4 vols.) ; El lender f, Der Primat tier rum. Piipste 
(Darmstadt, 1841 sq., 2 vols.); Gosselin, Pouvoir du 
Pape au Moyen Aye (Louvain, 1845,2 vols.; also transl. 
into German and English); Schulte. Die Stellung tier 
Concilien , Piipste und Bischoje row historischen und ca- 
nonistischen Standpuncie (Prague, 1871); I lax m an n, 
Gesch. der Politik der Piipste (Leips. 1870, 2 vols. 8vo); 
Lanfrey, Hist. Politique ties Papes (Paris, 1873, new ed.) ; 
Wattenbach, Gesch. ties romischen Papstthums (Berlin, 
1876). See also English Per. vi, 188 sq.; Black mood's 
Mag. March, 1868, p. 289 sq. ; A mer. Presb. Rev. Jan. 
1864, art. i; Kitto, Joimi. of Sac. Lit. Jan. 1855; Edinb. 
Rev. July, 1858, art. i; New- Englander, July, 1869, p. 
552; Bond. Qu. Rev. Jan. 1875, art. viii; Brit. Qu. Rev. 
Jan. 1875, art. i ; April, 1875, art. vi. For the literature 
on the infallibilitv of the pope, see Infallibility. (A. 
J.S.) 

Papadopoli, Niceola Commenus, a noted Ital- 
ian theologian, was born Jan. 6, 1655, in the isle of 
Candia. When eleven years old he came to Iiome, 
where he was educated in the college of St. Athana- 
sius. In 1672 he joined the Order of the Jesuits, whom 
he afterwards left. In 1688 he was appointed profess- 
or of canon law in the University of Padua, and died 
in 1740 (Jan. 20). Besides a number of dissertations 
on ecclesiastical law, he wrote, De differentia Gracorum 
et Latinorum episcoporum: — Pncnotationes tngstagogicce 
ex jure canonico (Venice. 1697), in which two works he 
endeavors to show that the difference between the 
Latin and Greek churches is only a very small matter, 
lie also left in MS. Instituta Gneco- Latina divisa in 
ic libros ; and a voluminous work of thirteen volumes, 
entitled Opus armorum , in which he treats of the saints 
in the Greek Church. See Fabricius, Bibl. Grtec. (ed. 
Harles), vol. xi ; Jocher, Allgemeines Ge/ehrten-Leaikon , 
iii, 1232; continued by Rottcrmund, v, 151 9; Theolo- 
gisches Universal-Lexikon, s. v. 

Papaeus, a Scythian name of Zeus (Jupiter). 

Papal Catalogues are the principal source for 
the history of the Roman bishops down to the 6th cen- 
tury. These catalogues are divided into two classes, 
the Greek and the Latin. Of the earliest Greek are 
the lists given by Irenauis (Adv. Ilceres. iii, 3, 3) and 
by Eusebius ( Chronica and Hist. Ecclesi). Jerome has 
depended altogether on Eusebius, and is therefore of 
importance only in so far as he supplements or cor- 
rects Eusebius. Of the later Greek chronicles are 
to be regarded the Xpovoypatpnov truvropov of the 
3 ,, ear 853 ; George Syncellus, and his continuator The- 
ophanes, the chronographv of patriarch Nicephorus; 
all based for the first three centuries on Eusebius. 
Of the Latin, and the most important for the first three 
centuries, is the so-called Catalogus Liberianus , which 
is found in the collection by the chronograph of the 
year 354, and goes down to the time of Liberitis (352- 
356). On it is based the so-called Felician catalogue 
(till Felix IV, f 530), also the Liber PontijicaUs. The 
Catalogus Liberianus was followed by the Catalo- 
gus Leoninus (composed under Leo the Great), ■which 
conics down to Sixtus III. Further cataloguing pro- 
gressed down to the popes of the 6th century (among 
them one in several handwritings comes to Hormisdas, 
f 523). These are followed by the Catalogus Felici- 
anus , of which the Vila; Paparum , together with a 
Codex Canonical, coming down to Felix IV, are the 
first four of the Liber Pontijicalis (q.v.). See Lipsius, 
Chronologic der romischen Bischufe (Kiel, 1869). 

Pape, Gabriel, an American rabbi, was born in 
Germany about 1813. He came to this country about 
1843, and, though then a young man, found favor at 
Philadelphia, and was at once made rabbi of the con- 
gregation Beth Israel Arriving in Philadelphia when 
the Jews were few in number, he was enabled to con- 
tinue his ministrations to a time when the local Jew- 


ish population was extensive and influential, possess- 
ing a half-dozen spacious synagogues, many charitable 
institutions, and a name for probity and intelligence 
unexcelled by any in the land. lie died in 1872. In 
his last years of the ministry Mr. Pape did not ap- 
pear much in public, limiting his efforts to mere con- 
gregational work ; but he was ahva 3 r s one of the most 
energetic and useful of the Jewish citizens of Phila- 
delphia. He figured prominent^' in the Board of 
Jewish Ministers, and w^as beloved b 3 r his flock and 
esteemed ty the entire community. He was a mild, 
estimable, and pious gentleman, of deep erudition, un- 
affected worth, and unobtrusive wa 3 r s. See JewLh 
Messenger, N. Y., Jan. 8, 1872. (J. II. W.) 

Papebroch (more correct^ Papebroek), Dan- 
iel, a learned Belgian Jesuit, was born at Antwerp 
March 17, 1628; entered the Society of Jesus in 1645, 
and w'as by that bod 3 r educated. lie then became a 
teacher for a while, but finalW decided to stud 3 ' the- 
ology, and went to Louvain. In 1658 he was ordained 
priest, but instead of taking a pastorate he taught 
philosophy in his native place, until Holland em- 
ployed him as assistant in the Acta Sanctorum. In 
1660 the learned editor of the Acta sent Papebroch to 
Italy to search the archives, and there he was engaged 
until 1662. After his return home Papebroch wrote 
the biograply of St. Patricias, and later, with Hcn- 
schen, composed the Acta of the month of March, 
then April all alone; and the first three volumes, and 
filial^ four volumes with Baert and Jenning, writing 
May and part of June. As Papebroch denied the pre- 
tended origin of the Carmelite Order from the prophet 
Elias, he was severely attacked b 3 r that order. He 
was also subjected to trial b 3 ' the Inquisition, and its 
tribunal at Toledo condemned, in 1695 and 1697, the 
fourteen volumes of the Acta SS. as heretical. At 
Rome, however, only the chronolog 3 ' of the popes in 
the Projjglteum ad SS., month of Ma 3 ', eighth volume, 
was condemned. A controversy resulted, and con- 
tinued until 1698, when the Congregatio Jiulicis com- 
manded both parties to be silent, and threatened with 
excommunication the disobedient. This ended the 
strife. Papebroch died June 28, 1714. His biography 
is in Acta SS., month of June, vol. vi. (J. II. W.) 

Papellards, a term used in the 13th centniy to 
designate the party which uncompromisingly support- 
ed the papac} r . It w r as applied chiefh T to the mendi- 
cant friars and their adherents, and with special ref- 
erence to their pietistic affectation of poverty and their 
arrogant pretence of Iiumilit 3 \ William of St. Ar- 
mour (A.D. 1255) uses it not onty in reference to the 
mendicant friars, but applies it also to “those 3 *onng 
men and maidens itinerating about in France, who, 
under pretence of living outy for pra}’er, had realb^ no 
other object in view than to get rid of work and live 
on the alms of the pious.’’ When Louis IX was almost 
persuaded by the Dominicans to enter their order, he 
was nicknamed Rex Papellardus (comp. William of 
St. Amour. De periculis novissimorum temp., quoted in 
Neander’s Ch. Hist, vii, 396, Bohn’s ed.). It was also a 
name givdn to the Bcguins. See Robert de Sorbonne 
in Biblioth. Max. Lngd. xxv, 350; Blunt, Diet. s. v. 

Papendrecht, Cornelius P. von, a Roman Cath- 
olic theologian, was born at Dort in the 3 'ear 1686, and 
died in 1753, as canon of Mechlin, after having occu- 
pied for twent 3 '-four 3 T cars the office of secretan" to 
the cardinal d’Alsace, archbishop of Mechlin. Papen- 
drecht wrote a History of the Church of Utrecht since the 
Change of Religion (Mechlin, 1725), and Analecta Bel- 
gica (Hague, 1743, 6 vols.), a collection of records bear- 
ing upon the histoty of Belgium, enriched b 3 r his com- 
ments. 

Paper. See Writing. 

Paper-reed is the false translation in the A. V. 
of the Heb. rnr, ’ ardh , a naked place, referring to the 
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meadows on the banks of the Nile, which were for the 
most part destitute of trees. See Nile. 

By the “ paper-reed” the translators of the A. V. 
doubtless intended to designate the famous Egyptian 
papyrus, of which we borrow the following account 
chietly from Chambers’s Cyclop, s. v. The papyrus is 
a genus of plants of the natural order Cyperacitr , of 
which there are several species, the most important 
being the Egyptian papyrus, or “papyrus of the an- 
cients’’ ( Papyrus antiquomm , the Cyperus papyrus of 
Linnaeus), a kind of sedge, from eight to ten feet high, 
with a very strong woody, aromatic, creeping root ; 
long, sharp-keeled leaves; and naked, leafless, trian- 
gular, soft, and cellular stems, as thick as a man’s 
arm at the lower part, and at their upper extremity 
bearing a compound umbel of extremely numerous 
drooping spikelots, with a general involucre of eight 
long filiform leaves, each spikelet containing from six 
to thirteen tlorets. By the ancient Egyptians it was 
called papa, from which the Greek papyrus is derived, 
although it was also called by them byblos or deltos. 
The Hebrews called it gome , a word resembling the 
Coptic gom, or “volume;’’ its modern Arabic name is 
berdi. So rare is the plant at the present day in 
Egypt, that it is supposed to have been introduced ei- 
ther from Syria or Abyssinia; but it has been seen till 
lately in the vicinity of the lake Menziileh, and speci- 
mens have been sent to England; and as it formerly 
was considered the emblem of Northern Egypt or the 
Delta, and only grown there, if introduced it must 
have come from some country lying to the north of 
Egypt. It has been found in modern times in the 
neighborhood of Jaffa, on the banks of the Anapns, in 
the pools of the Liane, near Syracuse, and in the vi- 
cinity of the lake Thrasymenus. It is represented on 
the oldest Egyptian monuments, and as reaching the. 
height of about ten feet. It was grown in pools of 
still water, growing ten feet above the water and two 
beneath it, and restricted to the districts of Sais and 
Sebennvtus. The papyrus was used for many pur- 
poses both ornamental and useful, such as crowns for 
the head, sandals, boxes, boats, and cordage, but prin- 



cipally for a kind of paper called by its name. Its 
pith was boiled and eaten, and its root dried for fuel. 
The papyrus, or paper of the Egyptians, was of the 
greatest reputation in antiquity, and it appears on the 
earliest monuments in the shape of long rectangular 
sheets, which w'ere rolled up at one end, and on w hich 
the scribe wrote with a reed called hash , with red or 
black ink made of an animal carbon. When newly 
prepared, it was white or brownish-white and lissom ; 
but in the process of time those papyri which have 
reached the present day have become of a light or 
dark brown color, and exceedingly brittle, breaking 
to t lie touch. While papyrus was commonly used in 
Egypt for the purposes of writing, and was, in fact, 
the paper of the period, although mentioned by early 
Greek authors, it does not appear to have come into 
general use among the Greeks till after the time of 
Alexander the Great, when it was extensively ex- 
ported from the Egyptian ports under the Ptolemies. 
Fragments, indeed, have been found to have been used 
by the Greeks centuries before. It was, however, al- 
ways an expensive article among the Greeks, and a 
sheet cost more than the value of a dollar. Among 
the Homans it does not appear to have been in use at 
an early period, although the Sibylline books are said 
to have been written on it, and it w-as cultivated in 
Calabria, Apulia, and the marshes of the Tiber. But 
the staple was no doubt imported from Alexandria, 
and improved or adapted bv tiie Roman manufactu- 
rers. So extensive was the Alexandrian manufac- 
tory that Hadrian, in liis visit to that cit 3 r , was struck 
by its extent; and later in the empire an Egyptian 
usurper (l irmus, A.D. 272) is said to have boasted 
that he could support an army oft' his materials. It 
continued to he employed in the Eastern and Western 
Empire till the 12th century, and was used among the 
Arabs in the 8th, hut after that period it was quite 
superseded by parchment. At the later periods it 
was no longer employed in the shape of rolls, hut cut 
up into square pages and bound like modern books. 
See Wilkinson, Anc. Egypt, ii, 95, 90. See Reed; 
Rush. 

Paphia, a surname of Aphrodite (Yenus\ derived 
from a temple in honor of this goddess at Paphos, in 
Cyprus. 

Paphnutius of Theiiais, a noted martyr of the 
early Church, flourished near the opening of the 4th 
century as bishop of a city in the Upper Thebais. 
During the Maximum persecutions he lost an eye, and 
was sent into the mountains. Baplinutius’s ascetical 
life and martyrdom made him notorious, and he was 
brought to the attention of the emperor Constantine, 
who learned to highly esteem him. When quite aged 
lie attended as delegate the Nicaean Council (A.D. 
325\ and there opposed the proposition for the celibate 
life of the clergy. The doubts as to the authenticity 
of Baphnntius’s opposition are dispelled by Lea in his 
Hist, of Sacerdotal Ceibacy (p. 54). See also Neale, 
Hist, of the Eastern Church (patriarchate of Alexan- 
dria), i, 147 sq. ; Socrates, Hist. Eccles. i, 11. Rnphnu- 
tius probably attended also the synod at Sardica in 
A.D. 343. lie died after that event. Another Bapli- 
nntius was a follower of Theophilus, and an opponent 
of the extravagant anthropomorphism. He flourished 
about the close of the 4th century. 

Pa'plios (nd^oc, of unknown etymology), a city 
of Cyprus, at the western extremity of the island, of 
which it was the chief city during the time of the Roman 
dominion, and there the governor resided. This func- 
tionary is called in the Acts of the Apostles (xiii, 7) 
“deputy,” and his name is said to have been Sergius 
Rani us. The w’ord deputy signifies procotisul, and im- 
plies that the province administered hy such an officer 
was under the especial rule of the senate. See Dep- 
uty. Cyprus had originally been reserved by the 
emperor to himself, and governed accordingly by a 
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proprietor; but finding the island peaceful, and troops 
wanted in other parts of the empire, Augustus ex- 
changed it with the senate for a more distant and 
troubled province, and the governor is therefore cor- 
rectly styled in the Acts deputy or proconsul. At 
this time Cyprus was in a state of considerable pros- 
perity; it possessed good roads, especially one run- 
ning from east to west through the whole length of 
the island, from Sal am is to Paphos, along which Paul 
and Barnabas travelled; an extensive commerce, and 
it was the resort of pilgrims to the Paphian shrine 
from all parts of the w-orld (Fairbairn). The two 
missionaries found Sergius Paulus, the proconsul of 
the island, residing here, and were enabled to produce 
a considerable effect on his intelligent and candid 
mind. This influence was resisted by Elymas (or Bnr- 
Jesus), one of those Oriental “sorcerers” whose mis- 
chievous power was so great at this period, even 
among the educated classes. Miraculous sanction w r as 
given to the apostles, and Elymas was struck with 
blindness. The proconsul’s faith having been thus 
confirmed, and doubtless a Christian Church having 
been founded in Paphos, Barnabas and Saul crossed 
over to the continent and landed in Patnphylia (ver. 
Id). It is observable that it is at this point that the 
latter becomes the more prominent of the two, and 
that his name henceforward is Paul, and not Saul 
(£nf»Ao£ o Kai TTnuAot,*, ver. 9) (Smith). See Paul. 

The name of Paphos, w ithout any adjunct, is used by 
poets and by w riters of prose to denote both Old and 
New Paphos, but with this distinction, that in prose 
w’riters it commonly means New Paphos, while in the 
poets, on the contrary — fur whom the name Pa lie- Pa- 
phos would have been unwieldy- — it generally signifies 
Old Paphos, the more peculiar seat of the worship of 
Aphrodite. In inscriptions also both towns are called 
“ Paphos.” This indiscriminate use is sometimes pro- 
ductive of ambiguity, especially in the Latin prose 
authors. 

1. Old Paphos (UaXahrcKpog), now Kuk'a or Konu- 
klia (Engel, Kypros , i, 125), was said to have been 
founded by Cinyras, the father of Adonis (Apollod. iii, 
14) ; though, aeording to another legend preserved by 
Strabo (xi, 505) — whose text, however, varies — it was 
founded by the Amazons. It was seated on an emi- 
nence (“eelsa Paphos,” Virgil, JEn. x, 51), at the dis- 
tance of about ten stadia, or 1£ miles, from the sea, on 
which, however, it had a roadstead. It was not far 
distant from the promontory of Lephyrium (Strabo, 
xiv, 683) and the mouth of the little river Boearus 
(Hesych. s. v. B (oicapoc). The fable ran that Venus 
had landed there when she rose from out the sea (Tacit. 
Hist, ii, 3; Mela, ii, 7 ; Lucan, viii, 456). According 
to Pausanias (i, 14), her worship w r as introduced at Pa- 
phos from Assyria; but it is much more probable that 
it w r as of Phoenician origin. See Phoenicia. It had 
been very anciently established, and before tlie time 
of Ilomer, as the grove and altar of Aphrodite at Pa- 


phos are mentioned in the Odyssey (viii, -362). Here 
the worship of the goddess centred, not for C} r prus 
alone, but for the whole earth. The Cinyradce, or de- 
scendants of Cinyras — Greek by name, but of Phoeni- 
cian origin — w ere the chief priests. Their pow'er and 
authority were very great; but it may be inferred 
from certain inscriptions that they were controlled by 
a senate and an assembly of the people. There was 
also an oracle here (Engel, i, 483). Few cities have 
ever been so much sung and glorified by the poets 
(comp. Aeschylus, Suppl. 525; Virgil, sEn. i, 415; 
Horace, Od. i, 19, 30; iii, 26; Stat. Silv. i, 2, 101 ; Ar- 
istoph. Lysis. 833, etc.). The remains of the vast tem- 
ple of Aphrodite are still discernible, its circumference 
being marked by huge foundation-walls. After its 
overthrow by an earthquake, it was rebuilt by Vespa- 
sian, on whose coins it is represented, as w f ell as on 
early and later ones, and especially in the most per- 
fect style on those of Septimius Severus (Engel, i, 130). 
From these representations, and from the existing re- 
mains, lletseh, an architect of Copenhagen, has at- 
tempted to restore the building (Muller’s Archdol. § 
239, p. 261 ; Eckhel, iii, 86). See Venus. 



Rums of the Temple of Venus at Old Paphos. 

2. New Paphos (llcapoQ Nf«), now Baffa , wag seated 
on the sea, near the western extremity of the island, 
and possessed a good harbor. It lay about sixty sta- 
dia, or between seven and eight miles, north-west of 
the ancient city (Strabo, xiv, 683). It was said to 
have been founded by Agapenor, chief of the Arcadi- 
ans at the siege of Troy (Homer, II. ii, 609), who, af- 
ter the capture of that tow r n, w as driven by the storm 
which separated the Grecian fleet on the coast of Cy- 
prus (Patisan. viii, 5, § 3). 
AVe find Agapenor men- 
tioned as king of the Pa- 
phians in a Greek distich 
preserved in the Analecta 
(i, 181, Brunk) ; and He- 
rodotus (vii, 90) alludes to 
an Arcadian colony in Cy- 
prus. Like its ancient 
namesake, Nea Paphos was 
also distinguished for the 
W’orship of Venus, and con- 
tained several magnificent 
temples dedicated to that 
goddess. Yet in this re- 
spect the old city seems to 
have ahvays retained the 
pre-eminence; and Strabo 
tells us, in the passage be- 
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fore cited, that the road leading to it from Nea Pa- 
phos was annually crowded with male and female 
votaries resorting to the more ancient shrine, and 
coming not only from the latter place itself, but also 
from the other towns of Cyprus. When Seneca says 
(A 'at. Qucest. vi, 2G, ep. ill) that Paphos was nearly de- 
stroyed by an earthquake, it is difficult to say to which 
of the towns he refers. Dion Cassius (liv, 23) relates 
that it was restored by Augustus, and called Augusta 
in his honor; but though this name has been preserved 
in inscriptions, it never supplanted the ancient one in 
popular use. Tacitus {Hist, ii, 2, 3) records a visit of 
the youthful Titus to Paphos before he acceded to the 
empire, who inquired with much curiosity into its 
history and antiquities (comp. Suetonius, Tit. c. 5). 
Under this name the historian doubtless included the 
ancient as well as the more modern city; and among 
other traits of the worship of the temple, he records 
with something like surprise that the only image of 
the goddess was a pyramidal stone — a relic, doubtless, 
of Phoenician origin. There are still considerable ru- 
ins of New Paphos a mile or two from the sea, among 
which are particularly remarkable the remains of three 
temples which had been erected on artificial emi- 
nences (Engel, Kypros , 
Berlin, 1841, 2 vois.). — 
Smith, Diet, of Class. 
Geog. s. v. See Pococke, 
Disc, of the Dust, ii, 325- 
328 ; Boss, Reise nach 
Kos , Haliharnassos , Rho- 
dos , u. Cyprus , p. 180- 
192; Conybeare and 
Ilowson, Life and Epis- 
tles of St. Paid (2d ed.), 
i, 190, 191 ; Lcwin, St. 
Coin representing the Temple Paul, i, 130 sq. ; and the 
and Image of Venus at Pa- works cited above. Sec 
phos. Cyprus. 

Papias of Hierapolis, in Phrygia, a noted 
Christian writer and prelate of the patristic period, is 
one of the most important witnesses to the authentic- 
ity of John’s Gospel. Papias flourished in the 2d cen- 
tury, and finally suffered martyrdom. According to 
Ircuseus he was a disciple of the apostle John; but 
Eusebius, who quotes {Hist. Eccles. ch. xxxix) the 
words of Irenams, immediately subjoins a passage from 
Papias himself, in which the latter distinctly states 



that he did not receive his doctrines from any of the 
apostles, but from the “living voice” of such follow- 
ers of theirs as “are still surviving.” He was an in- 
timate associate of Polycarp, a bishop in the same 
province of proconsular Asia; and as the latter was a 
disciple of the apostle John, it is probable that Irenrcus 
— a somewhat hasty writer — inferred that his compan- 
ion must have been the same. The Paschal or Alex- , 
audrian Chronicle states that Papias suffered martyr- 
dom at Pergamus, A.D. 1G1 ; others put the date 1G5. ! 
Eusebius describes him as “well skilled in all manner , 
of learning, and well acquainted with the Scriptures ;” | 
but a little farther on he speaks of him as a man “of 
limited understanding,” and a very credulous chron- 
icler of “unwritten tradition,” who had collected 
“certain strange parables of our Lord and of his doc- 
trine, and some other matters rather too fabulous .” , 
The work in which these were contained w’as entitled 
A oyuov Kvpiaiciov ilijyijaic {Five Books of Commenta- j 
ries on the Sayings of our Lord). It is now lost, but 
fragments of it have been preserved by Ircnnens, Eu- 
sebius, Anastasius Sinaita, Andreas of Caesarea, Max- 
imus Confessor, and (Ecumenius. These fragments 
arc extremely interesting, because of the light which 
they throw' on the origin of the Ncw-Testament Scrip- 
tures, and their importance may be estimated from the 
fact that they contain the earliest information which 
w f e possess on the subject. Papias is our authority 
for the statement that the evangelist Matthew drew 


up a collection of Christ’s sayings and doings in the 
Hebrew (probably Syro-Chaldaic) dialect, and that 
every one translated it as he v r as able. There can be 
no doubt that this is a perplexing statement, suggest- 
ing as it does the delicate question : “If Papias is cor- 
rect, who wrote our present Matthew, which is in 
Greek, and not in Hebrew ?” See Matthew, Gospel 
of. Papias also tells us, either on the authority of 
John the Presbyter, or more probably on that of one 
of his followers, that the evangelist Mark w'as the in- 
terpreter (ippuvtvrijO of Peter, and wrote “what- 
soever he [Peter] recorded, with great accuracy.” 
The passage, however, is far from implying that Mark 
w r as a mere amanuensis of Peter, as some have asserted, 
but only, as Valesius has shown, that Mark listened 
attentively to Peter's preaching, culled from it such 
things as most strictly^ concerned Christ, and so drew 
up his Gospel. According to Eusebius {Hist. Eccles. 
iii, 39), Papias w r as an extreme Millenarian. See Cave, 
Hist. Litter, s. v. Papias ; Lardner, IForZ’s (see Index in 
vol. viii) ; Alzog, Patrologie , § 17 ; Neander, Hist, of 
Dogmas ; lloltzmann, Die synoptischen Evangel. (Leips. 
18G3), p. 248-251; Limbach, Das Papias Fragment 
(1875). See also Stndien u. Kritiken , 1870 ; 1875 ; Meth. 
Qu. Rev. 1853, p. 487 ; 18GG, p. COS ; Theological Eccles. 
Rev. iii, 241 ; Christ. Remembrancer , July, 1853, p. 218. 

Fapillon du Rivet, Nicolas-G abriel, a French 
Jesuit, w*as born in Paris January 19, 1717. He early 
entered the Society of Jesus, and gained a reputation 
by his eloquence in most of the pulpits of the capital. 
He retired to Tournay after the suppression of his 
order, and died there in 1782. The Latin poems of 
which he is the author are Templum assentationis 
(1742, 12mo) and Mundiis physicus , effigies mundi nio- 
ralis (1742, 12mo), in which he pretends to find in 
morals the image of Descartes’s vortices. Among his 
French poems, we select the Epitaph 0 de Voltaire and 
the Epxtre au Comte de Falkenstein. His sermons, of a 
correct and pure style, have been printed in Tournay 
(1770, 4 vols. 12mo), and a selection from his Oeuvres 
w'as given in vol. lix of the Orateurs sacres by the 
abbe Migne (185G). Papillon had intrusted to fa- 
ther Vcron two MS. volumes containing some fugitive 
pieces, which are entirely lost. One peculiarity wor- 
thy of remark in the life of Papillon is, that his con- 
stitution was so delicate that for thirty years he lived 
only upon a little milk and white bread. Sec Feller, 
Diet. Hist. s. v. ; Qucrard, La France Litter, s. v. — 
Hocfer, JYouv. Biog. Generate , xxxix, 162. 

Papin, Isaac, a noted divine w r ho flourished first 
in the Protestant, but later in the Roman Catholic 
Church, w’as born at Blois, France, March 24, 1G57. 
He w’as a student for a while at Geneva, and later 
at Saumur. At the former school the professors were 
then divided into two parties upon the subject of 
grace, called “ Particularists” and “ Universalists,” 
of w hich the former were the most numerous and the 
most powerful. The Universalists desired simply tol- 
eration; and M. Claude wrote a letter to M. Turre- 
tin, the chief of the predominant party, exhorting him 
earncstU to grant that favor. But Turretin gave lit- 
tle heed to it, and M. de Maratiz, professor at Gron- 
ingen, who had disputed the point warmly against 
M. Daille, opposed it zealously; and supported his 
opinion by the authority of those synods who had 
determined for intolerancy. There was also a dispute 
upon the same subject at Saumur, where M. Pajon, 
who w'as Papin’s uncle, and w’as then one of the pro- 
fessors of theology, admitted the doctrine of efficacious 
grace, but explained it in a different manner from 
the Reformed in general, and Jurieu in particular; 
and though the synod of Anjou, in 1GG7, after many 
long debates upon the matter, had dismissed Pajon, 
with leave to continue his lectures, yet his interest 
there was none of the strongest; so that his nephew, 
who w’as a student in that university in 1G83, was 
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pressed to condemn the doctrine, which was branded 
with the appellation of Pajonism (q. v.). Papin de- 
clared that his conscience would not allow him to 
subscribe to the condemnation of either party ; where- 
upon the university refused to give him the usual tes- 
timonial. All these disagreeable incidents estranged 
him not only from the author of them, but also from 
his Church, and brought him to take a favorable view 
of the Roman Catholic religion. In this disposition he 
wrote a treatise, entitled The Faith reduced to its just 
Bounds ; wherein he maintained that, as the Papists 
professed that they embraced the doctrine of the Holy 
Scriptures, they ought to be tolerated by the most 
zealous Protestants. He also wrote several letters 
to the Reformed of Bordeaux, to persuade them 
that they might be saved in the Romish Church, to 
which they were reconciled. This work, as might be 
expected, drew upon him the intense displeasure of the 
Protestants, and in 1G8G he crossed the water to Eng- 
land, where James II was then endeavoring to re- 
establish popery. Papin was granted deacon’s and 
priest’s orders from the hands of Turner, bishop of 
Ely. In 1687 Papin published a book against Jurieu. 
This exasperated that minister so much that, when he 
knew Papin was attempting to obtain some employ- 
ment as a professor in Germany, he despatched letters 
everywhere in order to defeat Papin’s applications; 
and, though the latter procured a preacher’s place at 
Hamburg, Jurieu found means to get him dismissed in 
a few months. About this time his Faith reduced to its 
just Bounds coming into the hands of Bayle, that writer 
added some pages to it, and printed it: but the piece 
was ascribed by Jurieu to Papin, who did not disavow 
the principal maxims laid down in it, which were con- 
demned in a synod. Meanwhile, an offer being made 
him of a professor’s chair in the church of the French 
refugees at Dantzic, he accepted it: but after some 
time, it being proposed to him to conform to the synod- 
ical decrees of the Walloon churches in the United 
Provinces, and to subscribe them, he refused to com- 
ply ; because there were some opinions asserted in those 
decrees which he could not assent to, particularly that 
doctrine which maintained that Christ died only for 
the elect. Those who had invited him to Dantzic 
were highly offended at his refusal ; and he was or- 
dered to depart as soon as he had completed the half 
year of his preaching which had been contracted for. 
This occurred in 1689. Not long after. he embraced 
the Roman Catholic religion, putting his abjuration 
into the hands of Bossuet, bishop of Mcaux, Nov. 
15, 1090. Upon this change Jurieu w 7 rote a pasto- 
ral letter to those of the Reformed religion at Paris, 
Orleans, and Blois, in which he asserts that Papin 
had always looked indifferently upon all religions, and 
in that spirit had returned to the Roman Church. In 
answer to this letter, Papin drew up a treatise, Of 
the Toleration of the Protestants , and of the Authority 
of the Church (printed in 1692). He afterwards 
changed its title, which w r as a little equivocal, and 
made some additions to it ; but while he was em- 
ployed in making collections to complete it farther, 
and finish other books upon the same subject, he died 
at Paris, June 19, 1709. His widow, who also em- 
braced the Roman Catholic religion, communicated 
these papers, w hich were made use of in a new edition 
printed at large in 1719 (12mo). M. Pajon, of the 
Oratory, his relative, published all his Theological 
works (1723, in 3 vols. 12ino). They contain, besides 
his biograph)’, Essais de theologie sur la providence et 
sur la grace; La foi reduite It ses veritahles principes et 
renformee dans ses juste s homes; La tolerance dcs Protes- 
tans , afterw ards under the title of Lcs deux, voyes oppo- 
sees en mutiere de religion. They are all very solidly 
written. Among other things Papin declares that, 
if the authority of a synod, as that of Dort (q. v.), has 
to be acknowledged, the same authority must be ac- j 
corded to that of Trent (q. v.) also. See Hagen bach, 


Hist, of Docir. (Index in vol. ii); id. Kirchenqesch. 
vol. V. (J. II. W.) 

Papist (Lat. pupista , i. e. an adherent of the pope) 
is generally applied with some admixture of contempt 
to Roman Catholics. Of itself, the name Papist im- 
plies nothing more than that he is an adherent of the 
pope ; but in its popular use it includes all the dis- 
tinctive doctrines of the Roman Catholics, and espe- 
cially those w hich are supposed to be peculiarly cher- 
ished by the supporters of the papal authority. It is 
therefore, in many cases, held to be synonymous with 
the profession of the most extreme opinions permitted 
in the Church of Rome, and even those which are pop- 
ularly regarded as superstitious. Understood literally, 
no consistent Roman Catholic would disclaim it; but 
in the imputed signification explained above it is held 
to be offensive. 

Pappati, a name for the New-Year’s-day festival 
among the Parsees, which is celebrated in honor of 
Yezdegird, the last king of the Sassanide dynasty of 
Persian monarchs, who was dethroned by caliph Omar 
about A.D. 640. The ancient Persians reckoned a 
new au-a from the accession of each successor, and as 
Yezdegird had no successor, the date of his accession 
to the throne has been brought dov r n to the present 
time, making the current year (1876) the year 123G 
of the Parsee chronology. On the Pappati, the Par- 
sees rise early, and either say their prayers at home 
or repair to their fire temples, where a large congrega- 
tion is assembled. After prayers they visit their re- 
lations and friends, when the Hamma-i-jour , or joining 
of hands, is performed. The rest of the day is spent 
in feasting and rejoicing, till a late hour at night. It 
is customary on this day to give alms to the poor and 
new suits of clothes to the servants. See Gardner, 
Faiths of the World , ii, G15. 

Fappenlieim, Salomon ben-Seligmann, a very 
eminent Hebrew grammarian and lexicographer, was 
born in 1740 at Breslau, where his distinguished attain- 
ments ami great piety secured for him the rabbinate of 
the Jewish community, lie died March 4, 1814. The 
w'ork which has immortalized his name is a lexicon of 
the Hebrew’ synonyms of the Bible, entitled The Curtains 
of Solomon (rrsVj (3 vols. 4to). The first 

volume, which w r as published at Dvhrenforth in 1784, 
consists of an introduction and three parts or sections, 
subdivided into forty-nine paragraphs. The introduc- 
tion (i-xi) contains a grammatical dissertation (rEOin 
V'so moE*i ‘nrorxn r*nnx); the first 
part (p. 1-33), consisting of seven paragraphs, treats on 
those words which denote time, or on such substantives, 
adjectives, and verbs as express the idea of beginning , 
end, hurrying , tarrying , youth , age ; the second part 
(p. 33-66), consisting of eleven paragraphs, treats on 
those words which denote space , or on expressions con- 
veying the idea of place , even, straight, uneven, crooked , 
way, neighborhood, etc. ; while the third part (p. 66-1 18), 
consisting of thirty-one paragraphs, embraces words 
which convey the idea of motion in its various mollifi- 
cations, c. g. going, Jlying, springing, flowing, etc. The 
second volume, which was published at Redelheim in 
1831, after the death of the author, with notes by the 
celebrated Wolf Ilcidcnheim (q. v.), consists of an intro- 
duction and four parts, subdivided into twenty-six par- 
agraphs. The introduction (p. 1-8) contains a psy- 
chological treatise (02 l"E3fi m TrprH b'J 

r^n); the first part (p. 9-39), consisting of fourteen 
sections, treats on words which express the idea of 
speaking or utterance in its various modifications; the 
second part (p. 39, 40) discusses w’ords which denote 
hearing; the third part (p. 40-57), consisting of twelve 
sections, treats on words w hich refer to sight ; w hile the 
fourth part (p. 57-75), consisting of twenty-three sec- 
tions, treats on words which relate to the touch and 
smell. The third volume, which w’as published at 
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Dyhrenfbrth in 1811, consists of a general introduction 
and one part, subdivided into lifty-sevcn sections, and 
treats on ( nijorn ncnT“n c-’e-ps r.' 

those synonyms which convey the idea of action. The 
importance of this work can hardly be overrated. It 
is the only lexicon which embraces the synonyms of 
the whole Biblical Hebrew', as the contributions of 
Wessely, Luzzato, and others to this department are con- 
fined to single groups of w’ords. Pappenheim’s marvel- 
lous mastery of the Hebrew style, his keen perception, 
refined taste, critical acumen, and his philosophical 
mind, pre-eminently titled him for this task. He also 
w'rote a lexicon, or treatise, embracing those words and 
particles which are formed from the letters ‘Pri'SNn, 
entitled n.5w p ’1TI, The Delight of Solomon , of which, 
however, only one part appeared (Breslau, 1802) ; and 
he has left in MS. .4 Critico-etymological and Synonym - 
ical Hebrew Lexicon , which has not as yet been pub- 
lished. See Geiger, in t lie Zeitschrift der deutschen 
mo rgenldndisch en Gesellschaft (Leipsic, 1803), xvii, 325 
sq.; Fiirst, Bibliotheca Judaica , iii, 04, etc. — Kitto, Cy- 
clop. Bib. Lit. s. v. 

Pappus, Johann, Dr., a Lutheran divine, w’as 
born Jan. 16, 1540, at Lindau, on the Bodensee. He 
studied theology at Tubingen and Strasburg. In 1570 
he was appointed professor in Hebrew' and minister in 
Strasburg; in 1578 professor of theology and pastor 
of the Munster. After the death of Dr. Marbach, his 
former teacher, he was appointed president of the 
church-convents, and in this position he succeeded in 
causing not only a Lutheran liturgy, but also the For- 
mula of Concord (q. v.) to be adopted, thus giving the 
Lutheran doctrine a strong footing in Strasburg. For 
twenty-nine years he presided over the Strasburg 
Church, but he W’as more feared than loved. He was 
as severe against Papists as against Calvinists, and 
against the former he wrote Contradictiones doctorum 
nunc Romance ecclesice, jadice et teste Rob. Bellarmino 
(Strasburg, 1597). His motto was Adfinem si quis se- 
parat, ille sapit. He died July 13, 1610. He is the 
author of an excellent hymn, Ich hub ' mein' Sack Gott 
heimycstellt (Engl, transl. by Miss Winkworth, Lyra 


Germanica , ii, 273, “ My cause is God’s, and I am 
still”). See Fechtus, Hist. Colloquii Emmendinginsis 
(Rostock, 1709) ; Rittelmeyer, Die evangel. Kirchen- 
lieder dcs Elscisses (Jena, 1855, in the Btitrtigen zur 
the dog. Wissenschaft , by Reuss u. Canitz, 6 vols.); 
Melch. Adami, Vitw Germ, theologorum ; Theologisches 
Universal- Lexikon, s. v. ; Koch, Gesch. d. deutschen 
Kirchenliedes (Stuttgard, 1867), ii, 176. (13. P.) 

Papremis, the god of war among the ancient 
Egyptians, who was worshipped under the figure of 
the hippopotamus. At Heliopolis and at Butos sacri- 
fices are said to have been offered to this deity ; and 
at Papremis, which was called after him, there was a 
festival celebrated every year in honor of him. 

Papua, or, as the Dutch navigators called it, New 
Guinea, from a fancied resemblance of its inhabitants to 
those of the coast of Guinea in Africa, is, if we except 
Australia, the largest island on our globe. Papua lies 
in the Australian Archipelago, in 0° 80'-10° 4' S. lat., 
and 131°-151° 30' E. long., and is about 1400 miles in 
length from the Cape of Good Hope on the north-west 
to South-east Cape. In outline it is very irregu- 
lar, the western part being nearly insulated by Geel- 
vink Bay, entering from the north, and the Gulf of 
M‘Clure from the west, while in the south it ends in 
a long and narrow peninsula of lofty mountains. It 
is indented by numerous gulfs and bays, besides the 
two already mentioned, and a large number of rivers, 
none of which have as yet been much explored. In- 
deed the country is still largely closed to the whites. 
Our knowledge has only in very recent times become 
definite even of the coast lines (see below). Papua is 
very mountainous, except certain tracts of swampy 
land which have been formed by the river deposits. 
The southern part is hardly anything else than a 
mountain range. It has peaks far surpassing those 
of Australia in altitude, Mount Owen Stanley being 
13,205 feet; Obree, 10,200; Yule Mountain, 9700 ; and 
many others of the same range approaching similar 
elevations. The south-w'est coast is chiefly composed 
of lofty limestone hills. Along the south-west shore 
are many coral-banks. Nothing is accurately known 
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of either the mineral or vegetable wealth of the interi- 
or, the hostile and retiring nature of the mountaineers 
having hitherto closed it to the naturalist. It has 
been said that Papua produces gold, but it is as yet 
uncertain, and the natives possess no ornaments or 
tools, except of wood, stone, and bone, but what are 
brought to them from Ceram. Papua is clothed 
with the most luxuriant vegetation, eocoa-nut, betel, 
sago, banana, bread-fruit, orange, lemon, and other 
fruit-trees that line the shores; while in the inte- 
rior are reported to be an abundance of fine timber 
trees, as the iron-wood, ebony, canary-wood, the wild 
nutmeg, and the masooi, the fragrant bark of which is 
a leading article of export from the south-west coast. 
In some districts sugar-cane, tobacco, and rice are 
cultivated. The flower- garlanded and fruit-bearing 
forests are filled with multitudes of the most beautiful 
birds, of which are various kinds of birds-of-paradise, 
the crown-pigeon, parrots, lories, etc. Fish are plen- 
tiful, and are either speared or shot with the arrow, 
exeept at Humboldt Bay, where they are caught with 
nets made from vegetable fibres, with large shells at- 
tached as sinkers. The larger animals are unknown, 
but wild swine, kangaroos, the koesi-koesi (a kind of 
wood-eat), are plentiful, as also a small kind of domes- 
ticated dog used in hunting. Only in the trackless 
wilds of Papua and the adjacent islands are found the 
birds-of-paradise, with their marvellous development 
of plumage and incomparable beauty. The exports 
are masooi bark, trepang or beche-de-mer, tortoise- 
shells, pearls, nutmegs, birds-of-paradise, crown-pig- 
eons, ebony, resin, etc., which are brought to the 
islands of Sirotta, Namatotte, and Adi, on the south- 
west coast, where they are bartered to the traders from 
Ceram for hatchets, rice, large beads, printed cottons, 
knives, earthenware, iron pans, copper, tobacco, sago, 
and other necessary articles. The produce is carried 
to Singapore and the Arroo Islands. The climate of 
Papua, so far as it can now be determined, is not very 
unhealthy, though the temperature varies greatly, the 
thermometer sometimes indicating 95° Fahr. by day 
and falling to 75° at night. On the south-west coast 
the east monsoon or rainy season begins about the 
middle of April, and ends in September ; the drv sea- 
son is from September to April ; and on the north 
coast they are just reversed. Fever-and-ague abounds 
all along the coast, especially in the southern portion. 
The most healthful place thus far found is Port Mores- 
by, now occupied as a mission station. It is said 
to be free from malaria. Papua is surrounded by 
countless islands, some of which are of considerable 
size. Towards the south is the Louisiade Archipelago, 
stretching over several degrees of longitude, out of 
which Aignan rises to the height of 3000 feet, and 
South-east Island to 2500. Near the Great Bight is 
Prince Frederik Hendrik Island, separated from the 
mainland by the Princess Marianne Strait. Nama- 
totte, a lofty island in Speelman Bay, in 3° 50' S. 
lat. and 133° 56' E. long., having good anchorage on 
the west side, and one of the chief trading-places on 
the coast ; Aidoena, at the entrance of Triton Bay, 
in 134° 20' E. long. ; and Adi, or Wessels, to the south- 
east of Cape Van den Boseh, are the principal islands 
on the south-west coast. On the north, at the mouth 
of Geelvink Bay, lie the Schouten Islands, in 135°- 
137° 50' E. long., Mafor, Jobi, and many of less im- 
portance. Salawatti is a large and populous island to 
the west of Papua, and further west is Batanta, sepa- 
rated from Salawatti by Pitt Strait; west and south 
is the large island of Misool, or Waigamme, in 1° 45'- 
2° 3' S. lat. and 129° 30'-130° 31' E. long., having 
an area of 780 square miles, and a large population. 
It is highly probable that at no very distant geological 
period the Arroo, Misool, Waigion, Jobi, and other isl- 
ands formed part of the mainland of Papua, banks and 
soundings reached by the 100-fathom line connecting 
them with it. 

VII.— S s 


| This country was first discovered by the Portuguese 
commanders Antonio d’Abrew and Francisco Serram 
in 1511. It was in part visited by the Dutch under 
Schouten in 1615 ; in 1828 their government built a 
fort, called Du Bus, in Triton Bay, 3° 42 / S. lat. and 
I 133° 51' 5" E. long., but it had to be abandoned after 
a few years on account of the unhealthy climate. In 
1774 an English officer, captain Forrest, was sent by 
the East India Company to search for spice-producing 
I districts, and he took up his residence at Port Duvey, 

I on the north-east coast, and there maintained constant 
friendly intercourse with the natives. Captain Cook, 

I who visited the south-west coast in 1770, was the sole 
authority respecting the natives till 1828. In 1845 a 
British man-of-war surveyed a part of the Great Bight ; 

I in 1848 others surveyed the Louisiade. In 1871 the 
exploration of the southern part was undertaken by 
captain Moresby, and to him we now owe most of 
our knowledge of the east end of New Guinea and its 
adjacent islands (see our reference to his work below). 
Many explorations have also been made and are now 
making by the missionaries. The Italian naturalist 
D’Albertis, who returned from Papua in 1876, is now 
preparing reports of his observations, and they are to 
be supplemented by the observations of the English 
naturalist Octavius Stone ; but none of these explorers 
will and can do so much to enlighten us in respect to 
New Guinea as the missionaries who have recently 
gone there. The population of Papua and the imme- 
diately adjacent islands cannot of course in our pres- 
ent unsettled knowledge of it be definitely stated. 
From what lias been seen of the country it is sup- 
posed to have about 800,000 natives. The northern 
part of the island has been for many years occupied 
by the Duteh settlers from the West Indies, and is 
claimed by the Netherlands. It is that part of Papua 
which was formerly tributary to the sultans of Tidore, 
stretehing from Cape Bonpland, on the east of Hum- 
boldt Bay, in 140° 47' E. long., to the Cape of Good 
Hope, and farther west and south-west to 131° E. 
long., with the islands on the coast, and is estimated to 
have a population of about 209,000. The natives of 
the interior have never acknowledged the supremacy 
of the sultans of Tidore, but the coasts and islands are 
governed by rajahs and other chiefs appointed by 
them to certain districts or kingdoms. This power is 
still exercised by the sultan of Tidore, but subject to 
the approval of the Netherlands resident at Ternate. 
The southern part of Papua, as we have seen above, is 
not as yet claimed by any civilized power. The Aus- 
tralians are very much agitated about its possession, 
and strong colonial influence is now seeking to further 
the annexation scheme in Great Britain. The Eng- 
lish press is questioning the project, and it is doubt- 
ful whether the occupation by the Dutch will be dis- 
puted. The possession of Papua b} r some European 
power seems almost a necessity if the country is ever 
to be reclaimed from barbarism. 

According to the system of Borv de St. Vincent, 
the natives of Papua are a race sprung from Neptu- 
nians and Oceanians, in character, features, and hair 
standing between the Mahtys and Negroes. Dr. La- 
tham places them under the sub-class Oeeanie Mon- 
golidas. D’ Albertis believes with Moresby and Gill 
that the people of Eastern New Guinea are of Poly- 
nesian origin along the coast, but that the indigenous 
Papuans are morally and physically inferior to the in- 
vaders of their land. Those who live on the eoast and 
islands now go by the name of Papuans, probably from 
the Malay word Papoewcih or Poewali-Poewah , which 
signifies curly or woolly; the inhabitants of the inte- 
rior are called Affoers. The Papuans are of middle 
stature and well made, have regular features, intelligent 
black eyes, small white teeth, curly hair, thick lips, and 
large mouth ; the nose is sharp, but flat beneath, the 
nostrils large, and the skin dark brown. Around Hum- 
boldt Bay the men stain their hair with the red earth 
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which is abundant in that locality. Generally the men I 
are better-looking than the women, but neither are re- ' 
pulsively ugly, as has been repeatedly said. The Papu- 
ans of the coast are divided into small distinct tribes, 
frequently at war with each other, when they plant 
the paths to their villages with pointed pieces of bam- 
boo or Nipa palm, called randjoes, which run into the 
feet of a party approaching to the attack, and make 
wounds which are difficult to cure. The men build 
the houses, hollow the trunks of trees into canoes, hunt 
and fish ; while the women do all the heaviest work, 
cultivating the fields, making mats, pots, and cutting 
wood. Their food consists of maize, sago, rice, fish, 
birds, the flesh of wild pigs, and fruits. The Alfoers 
of the interior do not differ much in appearance from 
the Papuans, but, lower sunk in the savage life, are 
independent nomades, warlike, and said to be in some 
districts cannibals. They are called by the coast peo- 
ple Woeka, or mountaineers, and bringdown from their 
forest retreats the fragrant Masooi bark, nutmegs, 
birds-of-paradise, and crown-pigeons to the coast, bar- 
tering them for other articles. The natives of the 
Arfak and Amberbakin ranges are more settled in their 
habits, and also cultivate sugar-cane and tobacco as 
articles of commerce, but never build their houses at 
a lower level than a thousand feet from the base of 
the mountains. The people of the south-west coast 
are perfectly honest, open-hearted, and trustworthy. 
They have no religious worship, though some idea of 
a Supreme Being, according to whose will they live, 
act, and die, but to whom no reverence is offered. 
They reckon time by the arrival and departure of the 
Ceram traders, or the beginning and ending of the dry 
and rainy seasons, and number only up to ten. Their 
dead are buried, and after a year or more the bones are 
taken up and placed in the family tomb, erected near 
the house, or selected from the natural caverns in the 
limestone rocks. The women cover the lower part of 
the body; the men go all but naked, have their hair 
plaited or frizzled out, and ornamented with shells 
and feathers. Marriages are contracted early, and 
are only dissolved by death, and the women are chaste 
and modest. At Doreh, on the north coast, the bride- 
groom leads the bride home, when her father or near- 
est male relative divides a roasted banana between 
them, -which they eat together with joined hands, and 
the marriage is completed. They have no religion, | 


hut believe that the soul of the father at death returns 
to the son, and that of the mother to the daughter. The 
Papuans of Humboldt Bay are farther advanced than 
those of any other part of the island, carve wood, make 
fishing-nets, build good houses above the water of the 
bay, and connect them with the mainland by bridges; 
eaeli village has also an octagonal temple, ornamented 
within and without with figures of animals and obscene 
representations, though nothing is known of their re- 
ligion. The largest temple, that of Tobaldi, received 
in 1858 the present of a Netherlands flag, which is fly- 
ing from its spires, the natives little suspecting that it 
is a sign of asserted foreign supremacy. The religion 
of these Papuans seems to consist mainly in the ado- 
ration of Karowaro, wooden idols, of which one is sol- 
emnly consecrated whenever a member of the house- 
hold dies. Their temples are full of images, apparent- 
ly symbolical of rude nature worship. They have 
charmed talismans which derive their efficacy from 
being talked to. 

All attempts of the sultans of Tidore to introduce 
the Mohammedan religion into Papua have failed. 
Christianity was first introduced in the northern por- 
tion in 1855, on the island of Massanama, to the east 
of Doreh harbor, by the German missionaries Ottow 
and Gieszler. They did not, however, remain long, 
and New Guinea may be said to be dependent for 
Christian teaching on the missionaries sent thither by 
the London Church Missionary Society since 1871. 
The founder of this mission is the Rev. A. AV. Murray, 
for many years a laborer in the Polynesian country. 
He began the work at Darnley Island July 3, 1873, 
and the mission there has prospered beyond the most 
sanguine expectations. r l he people now generally 
observe the Sabbath and attend service, and the gross 
and superstitious practices of heathendom have disap- 
peared from among the inhabitants of that island. On 
Aug. 24, 1873, a school was opened. Many of the na- 
tives, however, still continue the peculiar disposition 
of their departed — customs which seem to link them 
to countries far remote and ages long gone by. In- 
stead of burying their dead out of their sight, they 
are accustomed to preserve them. The more corrup- 
tible parts are removed, and the body is stretched 
upon a wooden frame, to which it is fastened, and this 
is placed in an erect position and smoled till all the 
juices of the body are dried up ; and when this is ef- 
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fected it keeps for generations. Missions are now es- 
tablished also at the adjoining islands Stephen and 
Murray, Bampton and Tanau. At Murray Island the 
first Christian church in Papua was erected in 1874. 
The headquarters of this mission is at Port Moresby, 
and there the work has prospered gloriously. Anoth- 
er important place on the mainland is Mamunanu, but 
the work has had to be temporarily abandoned there 
on account of the unwholesome climate. At Katau, 
where a mission was begun in 1871, the laborers were 
murdered, and there has not yet been any attempt 
made to renew the work. The Iievs. S. Maefarlane 
and W. G. Lewes are now the principal missionaries 
in New Guinea, and they are active in explorations as 
well as in Christian labors. Very interesting reports 
from these men may be read in the London Academy, 
Dec. 18, 1875; April 15, 187G. See Moresby, New 
Guinea and Polynesia (Loud. 187G) ; Murray, Polynesia 
and New Guinea (New York, 187G, 12 mo) ; The Leisure 
Hour for August, etc., 1875. These descriptions su- 
persede all former writings on Papua, and we there- 
fore do not refer to older publications. Lawson’s 
Wanderings in the Interior of New Guinea (Lond. 1875) 
is regarded as a fraud. The author probably never 
saw Papua or its inhabitants (sec Edinb . Rev. Oct. 1875, 
art. vii ; July, 187G, art. ix). 

Papyrus. See Paper-reed. 

Parabaptism (TrapafiuTTmvpa), baptism in pri- 
vate houses or conventicles, which is frequently con- 
demned in the canons of ancient councils under this 
name. 

Parable, a word derived from the Greek verb 
TrapafiuWw, which signifies to set side by side , and 
thus comes easily to have attached to it the idea of 
doing so for the purpose of comparison. A parable 
therefore is literally a placing beside, a comparison, a 
similitude, an illustration of one subject by another. 
Parables or fables are found in the literature of most 
nations. They were called by the Greeks alvoi, and 
by the Romans fabulce. In the following discussion 
we avail ourselves to a considerable extent of the ar- 
ticles on the subject in Smith’s and Fairbairn’s Bible 
Dictionaries. See Figure. 

I. Signification of the Terms in the Original. — “ Par- 
able” is the rendering in the A. V. of the following 
Hebrew and Greek words. 

1. In the Old Testament it answers to mashdl , 

usually rendered “ proverb,” which denotes (a) an ob- 
scure or enigmatical saying, e. g. Psa. xlix, 4 : 

“I will incline mine ear to a parable; 

I will open my dark saying upon the harp 

Psa. Ixxviii, 2 : 

“ I will open my month in a jmrable; 

I will utter dark sayings of old.” 

(6) It signifies a fictitious narrative, invented for the 
purpose of conveying truth in a less offensive or more 
engaging form than that of direct assertion. Of this 
sort is the parable by which Nathan reproved David 
(2 Sam. xii, 2, 3) ; that in which Jotham exposed the 
folly of the Shechemites (Judg. ix, 7-15); and that 
addressed by Jehoash to Amaziah (2 Kings xiv, 9, 10). 
To this class also belong the parables of Christ, (c) 
A discourse expressed in figurative, poetical, or high- 
ly ornamented diction is called a parable. Thus it is 
said, “Balaam took up his parable” (Numb, xxiii, 7); 
and, “Job continued his parable” (Job xxvii, 1). 
Under this general and wider signification the two 
former classes ma) T not improperly be included. See 
Proverb. 

2. In the New Testament it is employed by our 
translators as the rendering of irapafioX)) (derived as 
above), a word which seems to have a more restricted 
signification than the above Hebrew term, being gen- 
erally employed in the second sense mentioned above, 
viz to denote a fictitious narrative, under which is 


veiled some important truth. It has been supposed, 
indeed, that some of the parables uttered by our Sav- 
iour narrate real and not fictitious events ; but wheth- 
er this was the case or not is a point of little conse- 
quence. The fact that in one instance only (the par- 
able of Lazarus and “Dives”) an actual name is given 
— though probably but a conventional one commonly 
indicative of a class — is evidence that our Lord had no 
particular individual in view. Each of his parables, 
however, was essentially true; it was true to human 
nature, and nothing more was necessary. Another 
meaning which the word occasionally bears in the 
New Testament is that of a type or emblem , as in Heb. 
ix, 9, where tt apaj3o\i) is rendered in our version fig- 
ure. According to Macknight, the word in Heb. xi, 
19 has the same meaning, but this is probably incor- 
rect. See Emblem. 

The word Trapa(3o\i) therefore does not of itself 
imply a narrative. The juxtaposition of two things, 
differing in most points, but agreeing in some, is suffi- 
cient to bring the comparison thus produced within 
the etymology of the word. The 7rapafioX>) of Greek 
rhetoric need not be more than the simplest argument 
from analogy. “ You would not choose pilots or ath- 
letes by lot ; why then should you choose statesmen ?” 
(Aristot. Rhet. ii, 20). In Hellenistic Greek, however, 
it acquired a wider meaning, coextensive with that of 
the above-mentioned Hebrew mashdl , for which the 
Sept, writers, with hardly an exception, make it the 
equivalent. That word {= similitude), as was natural 
in the language of a people who had never reduced 
rhetoric to an art, had a large range of application, 
and was applied (as seen above) sometimes to the short- 
est proverbs (1 Sam. x, 12 ; xxiv, 13 ; 2 Chron. vii, 20), 
sometimes to dark prophetic utterances (Numb, xxiii, 
7, 18 ; xxiv, 3 ; Ezck. xx, 49), sometimes to enigmatic 
maxims (Psa. Ixxviii, 2 ; Prov. i, G), or metaphors ex- 
panded into a narrative (Ezek. xii, 22). In Ecclesias- 
ticus the word occurs with a striking frequency, and, as 
will be seen hereafter, its use by the Son of Siraeh 
throws light on the position occupied bj' parables in our 
Lord’s teaching. In the N. T. itself the word is used 
with a like latitude. While attached most frequently 
to the illustrations which have given it a special mean- 
ing, it is also applied to a short saying like “ Physician, 
heal thyself” (Luke iv, 23), to a mere comparison with- 
out a narrative (Matt, xxiv, 32), to the figurative char- 
acter of the Levitical ordinances (Heb. ix, 9), or of 
single facts in patriarchal history (Heb. xi, 19). The 
later history of the word is not without interest. Natu- 
ralized in Latin, chiefty through the Vulgate or earlier 
versions, it loses gradually the original idea of figura- 
tive speech, and is used for speech of any kind. Medi- 
aeval Latin gives us the strange form of parabolare , 
and the descendants of the technical Greek word in 
the Romance languages are parler, parole, parola , 
palabras (Diez, Roman. Worterb. s. v. Parola). See 
Simile. 

IL Definition and Distinctions. — From the above ex- 
aminations we are prepared to find the word frequently 
used both by the evangelists and by the disciples of 
Jesus, with reference to instructions of Christ which 
we should call simply figurative, or metaphorical, or 
proverbial. In Luke vi, 39 we read. “And he spake 
a parable unto them, Can the blind lead the blind ? 
Shall they not both fall into the ditch ?” (comp. Matt, 
xv, 14, 15, where Peter speaks of the saying as “this 
parable”). In Mark vii, 17, after Jesus had taught 
that not the things entering into, but those coming out 
of a man defile him, we are told that, “when he was 
entered into the house from the people, his disciples 
asked him concerning the parable ;”and, in Luke xiv, 
7, the warning against taking the chief seats at tabic 
is introduced as “a parable put forth to those which 
were bidden.” In all these sayings of our Lord, how- 
ever, it is obvious that the germ of a parable is con- 
tained. We have only to work upon the hint given 
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us, and we have the perfect story. Two blind men, 
for example, are seen leading each other along the 
road, and, after struggling for a time with the diffi- 
culties of doing so, botli fall into the ditch by the way- 
side. A pure and noble-spirited man takes his food 
with unwashed hands, while a hypocrite and oppressor 
of the poor is careful to cleanse them before he eats ; 
both rise up from table and return, the one to his career 
of benevolence, the other to his wrongs and his injus- 
tice : which is the one deserving condemnation ? The 
banquet is spread, a vain guest enters and takes the 
highest seat, a meritorious but humble one follows and 
takes the lowest, the master of the house notes the im- 
propriety, and requests the former to go down, the 
latter to come up, the attention of the whole company 
is directed to them, the one is shamed, the other is 
houored. Thus in each case we have the substance, 
although not the form, of the parable; in each an in- 
cident of common life is employed for the illustration 
of higher truth. But while comparison is thus the 
general meaning of the word before 11 s, it has acquired 
a special sense in distinction from those other words, 
similitude, metaphor, allegory, fable, etc., which also 
imply comparison. Let us endeavor to distinguish it 
from these. 

1. The parable is not a mere similitude , in which the 
mind rests simply upon the points of agreement be- 
tween two things that are compared, and experiences 
that pleasure which is always afforded by the discovery 
of resemblances between things that differ. In such a 
case both terms of the similitude must be enunciated, 
and the pleasure springing from their agreement is all 
that the speaker or writer looks to as what will lend 
force to his instructions. See Similitude. 

2. Nor is the parable a mere metaphor , in which a 
word, familiar to us in the region of sensible experi- 
ence, and denoting some object possessed of particular 
properties, is transferred to another object belonging 
to a more elevated region, in order that the former may 
impart to us a fuller and livelier idea of the properties 
which the latter ought to possess. Were we to speak 
of the Word of God as a seed we might be said to use 
a metaphor, but in that case we transfer the properties 
of the seed to the Word ; the seed itself, having sug- 
gested the particular property upon which we wish to 
dwell, vanishes from our thoughts. But when as a 
part of instruction by parable we use the same expres- 
sion, the idea of the seed abides with us, and the keep- 
ing before our minds of its actual history, that we may 
ascend from it into another sphere, is a necessary part 
of the mental process through which we pass. See 
Metaphor. 

3. It is more difficult to draw the distinction between 
parable and allegory . It can hardly be (as in Trench, 
On the Parables , p.8) that in the latter there is a trans- 
ference of the qualities and properties of the thing sig- 
nifying to the thing signified, so that the mind blonds 
the two together, while in the former it keeps them 
separate. This distinction proceeds upon the idea that 
an allegory is only an extended metaphor, an idea which 
cannot be regarded as correct, for the allegory seems to 
differ from the metaphor especially in this, that no 
transference of qualities and properties takes place. 
In the allegory the circumstances employed for the 
purpose of comparison remain in their real or supposed 
existence; the mind does not, as in metaphor, rest at 
once in the final object of thought, and only travel 
backwards to the figure employed forgiving liveliness 
to the representation, in order that it may fill out 
its idea of the higher by recalling the attributes of the 
lower. It starts from the facts, whether real or imag- 
inary, which form the basis of the similitude it em- 
ploys; it leaves them as they arc; and only hastens 
to the conclusion that a corresponding order of things 
is to be found in the other sphere to which it ascends. 
The allegory thus corresponds strictly to what is in- 
X'olved in the derivation of the word. It is the teach- 


I ing of one thing by another thing, of a second by a 
j first ; a similarity of properties is supposed to exist, a 
like course of events to be traceable in both ; but the 
! first does not pass off in the second ; the two remain 
distinct. Viewed in this light, allegory, in its widest 
sense, may be regarded as a genus, of which the fable, 
the parable, and what we commonly call allegory arc 
species. It only remains for us, therefore, to note the 
differences of these. 

4. Between fable and parable the difference appears 
to be determined by the object which they severally 
propose. It is the business of the fable to enforce only 
some prudential maxim, some common-sense principle, 
some wise saw founded on the experience of the world, 
and to do this in such a way as shall awaken surprise 
and pleasure. Hence it deals mainly with plants or 
the lower animals, and, by clothing them with all the 
powers of reflection which lie within the compass of its 
aim, it gives not only interest but force to its lesson. 
If even animals or plants, we reason, can display such 
prudence or be the victims of such folly, how much 
more ought we, with our higher powers, to exhibit the 
one or to avoid the other ? The parable has a nobler 
end. It would teach either religious or high moral 
truth. It deals with the loftiest aspect of man’s be- 
ing, with the nobler side of his character, with his re- 
, lation not to mere earthly experience, but to a spiritual, 
an ideal world. Hence it cannot admit into its story 
those actors in which the fable mainly delights. The 
lesson which it would enforce is too solemn for that. 
It would jar upon our sense of propriety, and would be 
unnatural. That such actors should appear in the 
fable produces no feeling of incongruity, because we 
know that there is a side of our nature which is pos- 
sessed in common with us by the beasts of the field. 
But it is not so with that side of it which the parable 
would instruct, and to introduce therefore the lower 
animals as our instructors there would be to destroy 
our sense of what chiefly distinguishes us from them, 
and would only produce disgust. The correctness of 
what has been said may still further appear if we con- 
. sider that we would take no offence at a parable in 
which angels were actors, because, whatever points 
of difference there may exist between the human and 
angelic nature, they agree in this, that they arc fitted 
for moving amid the same spiritual realities, and 
cherishing the same spiritual emotions. These con- 
siderations will also show us that, while a fable may 
proceed upon facts palpably fictitious, the parable can 
only proceed upon those which are or may be true. It 
deals so much with the severe majesty of truth that it 
cannot accept the aid of anything plainly false. It is 
the truthfulness, in short, of the lower side of the rep- 
resentation that makes it the fitting vehicle for the con- 
veyance of the higher. Thus also we remark, in con- 
clusion upon this point, that the parable might take the 
place of the fable, but not the fable of the parable. As 
to the distinction again between the parable and the 
allegory commonly so called , it is probably to be sought 
in tli is, that the latter is the offspring simply of a poet- 
ical imagination, while the former is conversant with 
the actual realities of life. Sec Fable. 

Thus distinguished both from similitude and meta- 
phor, and regarded as a species of allegory, the parable 
may be said to be a story which, either true or possess- 
ing all the appearance of truth, exhibits in the sphere 
of natural human life a process parallel to one which 
exists in the ideal and spiritual world. It differs from 
the u story 11 oi the modern romantic tale chiefly in the 
fact that its incidents are drawn from ordinary life, 
while the latter deals with unusual and marvellous 
conjunctures, such as rarely if ever occur in reality. 
The moral effect therefore is very different. See Al- 
legory. 

Ilf. Use of Parables by our Lord. — It will help ns, 
however, still further to understand the meaning of the 
1 parable, and its high significance as a method of tuition, 
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if we consider the grounds upon which its power to in- 
struct us rests. For that power is not simply depend- 
ent upon the pleasure which an aptly chosen simili- 
tude always affords. It is rather dependent upon the 
truth, of which we become gradually more sensible as 
our views of religion rise, that the whole of nature and 
providence, the whole constitution of human life, and 
the laws which regulate the progress both of the indi- 
vidual and of society, spring from one God, and are 
maintained by him. All outward things thus become 
transfigured to us — are not merely what they are to 
the bodily eyes, but are pregnant with a fuller mean- 
ing, colored with a richer light to the eye of faith. 1 
Beneath the outward we see the inward; beneath the 
material, the spiritual ; beneath the visible, the invisi- 
ble ; beneath the temporal, the eternal. Everywhere 
the same perfections of God’s being, the same rules 
of his government, appear. We feel ourselves placed 
in the midst of a grand harmonious system, all the 
lines of which spring from the same centre, and return 
to it again. Whatever lesson, therefore, is associated 
with any one part of the Almighty’s works or ways, 
comes to us with the weight, not of that one part only, 
but of all. If God reveal himself in this way here, he 
will reveal himself, we reason, in this way elsewhere. 
We call in the universe to bear witness to the truth 
which we may be considering ; and we rest in the as- 
surance that, could we explore it all, we should find 
analogous principles at work in it. 

It may be said indeed that this view of parables is 
Christian, and that our Lord’s parables were addressed 
to Jews. The statement is true. The feeling which 
we have expressed belongs, in its most developed form, 
to Christianity alone. In its thoroughness and com- 
pleteness it was first revealed in Christ. He alone has 
taught us to behold in everything the tokens of our 
heavenly Father’s presence, and } r et to avoid the pan- 
theistic error of merging the Father in his works. 
But although fully developed only in Christianity, this 
lesson was one also of Judaism. The Jew believed in 
a personal God, and looked upon the world as his handi- 
work. What he lacked was that well-grounded belief 
in the love of God which could alone guide him through 
the many perplexities and reconcile the many appar- 
ent contradictions by which he was surrounded. Still 
he knew enough to make him in a great degree alive 
to this power of the parable. Further, we must bear 
in mind that our Lord, as the great Teacher of man, 
could not, while he sought to be understood by the 
Jew, be limited in his teaching by the capacity of the 
Jew to understand. He had to speak for all ages, and 
all stages of advancement ; for the spiritual as well as 
for the carnal, for full-grown men as well as babes. 
More than all, we must remember that in his teaching 
the Saviour had to present that his lessons 

were not like those of an ordinary teacher, who may 
be more or less taught by others to speak what he him- 
self is not. Christ was to embody in himself the high- 
est conception of Christianity. He was to exhibit 
our faith in living reality, by showing how he himself 
felt and lived — how he himself looked on heaven and 
earth, on God and man. Therefore, even although the 
Jew might have been less favorably situated than he 
was for owning this particular element of the parable’s 
power, such a method of instruction would still have 
possessed a divine and beautiful appropriateness in 
the lips of Jesus. 

To understand the relation of the parables of the 
Gospels to our Lord’s teachings, we must go back to 
the use made of them by previous or contemporary 
teachers. We have sufficient evidence that they were 
frequently employed by them (see Horwitz, Hebrew 
Tales , Lond. 18*20 ; N. Y. 1847 ; Levi, Parabole dai 
Jibri Talmudici , Florence, 1801). They appear fre- 
quently in the Gemara and Midrash (comp. Lightfoot, 
llor. Iltb . in Matt, xiii, 3; Jost, Judentkum , ii, 216), 
and are ascribed to Hillel, Shammai, and other great 


rabbins of the two preceding centuries. The pane- 
gyric passed upon the great rabbi Meir, that after his 
death men ceased to speak parables, implies that up to 
that time there had been a succession of teachers more 
or less distinguished for them ( Sola , fol. 49, in Jost, 
Judentkum , ii, 87 ; Lightfoot, l. c.). Later Jewish 
writers have seen in this employment of parables a 
condescension to the ignorance of the great mass of 
mankind, who cannot be taught otherwise. For them, 
as for women or children, parables are the natural and 
fit method of instruction (Maimonides, Porta Mosis, 
p. 84, in Wetstein, On Matt, xiii), and the same view is 
| taken by Jerome as accounting for the common use 
of parables in Syria and Palestine (llieron. In Matt. 
xviii, 23). It may be questioned, however, whether 
this represents the use made of them by the rabbins 
of our Lord’s time. The language of the Son of Si- 
rach confines them to the scribe who devotes himself 
to study. They are at once his glory and his reward 
(Ecclus. xxxix, 2, 3). Of all who eat bread by the 
sweat of their brow, of the great mass of men in cities 
and country, it is written that “ they shall not be 
found where parables are spoken” (xxxviii, 33). For 
these, therefore, it is probable that the Scribes and 
teachers of the law had simply rules and precepts, 
often perhaps burdensome and oppressive (Matt, xxiii, 
3, 4), formula} of prayer (Luke xi, 1), appointed times 
of fasting and hours of devotion (Mark ii, 18). They, 
who would not even eat with common people (comp. 
Wetstein and Lampe, On John vii, 49), cared little to 
give even as much as this to the “ people of the earth,” 
whom they scorned as “ knowing not the law,” a brute 
herd for whom the} r could have no sympathy. For 
their own scholars they had, according to their indi- 
vidual character and power of thought, the casuistry 
with which the Mishna is for the most part filled, or 
the parables which here and there give tokens of some 
deeper insight. The parable was made the instrument 
for teaching the young disciple to discern the treasures 
of wisdom of which the “accursed” multitude wero 
ignorant. The teaching of our Lord at the commence- 
ment of his ministry was in every way the opposite of 
this. The Sermon on the Mount may he taken as the 
type of the “ words of grace” which he spake, “ not as 
the Scribes.” Beatitudes, laws, promises, were utter- 
ed distinctly, not indeed without similitudes, but with 
similitudes that explained themselves. So for some 
months he taught in the synagogues and on the sea- 
shore of Galilee, as he had before taught in Jerusalem, 
and as yet without a parable. But then there comes 
a change. The direct teaching was met with scorn, 
unbelief, hardness, and he seems for a time to abandon 
it for that which took the form of parables. The ques- 
tion of the disciples (Matt, xiii, 10) implies that they 
were astonished. Their Master was no longer pro- 
claiming the Gospel of the kingdom as before. He 
was falling back into one at least of the forms of rab- 
binic teaching (comp. Schdttgen’s llor. Ileb. vol. ii, 
“Christus Kabbinorum Summus”). He was speak- 
ing to the multitude in the parables and dark sayings 
which the rabbins reserved for their chosen disciples. 
Here, for them, were two grounds for wonder. Here, 
for us, is the key to the explanation which he gave, 
that he had chosen this form of teaching because the 
people were spiritually blind and deaf (Matt, xiii, 13), 
and in order they might remain so (Mark iv, 12). 
Two interpretations have been given of these words : 
(a.) Spiritual truths, it has been said, are in themselves 
hard and uninviting. Men needed to he won to them 
by that which was more attractive. The parable was 
an instrument of education for those who were children 
in age or character. For this reason it was chosen by 
the Divine Teacher, as fables and stories, “adminicula 
I imbecillitatis” (Seneca, Epist. 59), have been chosen 
by human teachers (Chrysostom, Horn, in Johann. 34). 
(5) Others, again, have seen in this use of parables 
something of a penal character. Men have set them- 
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selves against the truth, and therefore it is hid from 
their eyes, presented to them in forms in which it is 
not eas} r for them to recognise it. To the inner circle 
of the chosen it is given to know the mysteries of the 
kingdom of God. To those who are without, all these 
things are done in parables. Neither view is wholly 
satisfactory. Each contains a partial truth. All ex- 
perience shows, first , that parables do attract, and, 
when once understood, are sure to be remembered ; 
secondly , that men may listen to them and see that 
they have a meaning, and yet never care to ask what 
that meaning is. Their worth, as instruments of 
teaching, lies in their being at once a test of character, 
and in their presenting each form of character with 
that which, as a penalty or blessing, is adapted to it. 
They withdraw the light from those who love dark- 
ness. They protect the truth which they enshrine 
from the mockery of the scoffer. They leave some- 
thing even with the careless which may be interpreted 
and understood afterwards. They reveal, on the other 
hand, the seekers after truth. These ask the meaning 
of the parable, will not rest till the teacher has ex- 
plained it, are led step by step to the laws of interpre- 
tation, so that they can “understand all parables,” 
and then pass on into the higher region in which para- 
bles are no longer necessary, but all things are spoken 
plainly. In this way the parable did its work, found 
out the lit hearers and led them on. It is also to be 
remembered that even after this self-imposed law of 
reserve and reticence, the teaching of Christ presented 
a marvellous contrast to the narrow exclusiveness of 
the Scribes. The mode of education was changed, but 
the work of teaching or educating was not for a mo- 
ment given up, and the aptest scholars were found in 
those whom the received system would have altogether 
shut out. 

If we test the parables of the Old Testament by the 
rules above laid down, we shall not find them wanting 
in any excellence belonging to this species of compo- 
sition. What can be more forcible, more persuasive, 
and more beautiful than the parables of Jotham (Judg. 
ix, 7-15), of Nathan (2 Sam. xii, 1-14), of Isaiah (v, 
1-5), and of Ezekiel (xix, 1-9) ? There are other il- 
lustrations, like that of the city delivered by one wise 
inhabitant (Eccles. ix, 14, 15), which are substantially 
parables, although not in express form. But the par- 
ables littered by our Saviour claim pre-eminence over 
all others on account of their number, variety, appo- 
siteness, and beauty. Indeed, it is impossible to con- 
ceive of a mode of instruction better fitted to engage 
the attention, interest the feelings, and impress the 
conscience than that which our Lord adopted. Among 
its advantages may be recapitulated the following: 
(1.) It secured the attention of multitudes who would 
not have listened to truth conveyed in the form of ab- 
stract propositions. It did so in virtue of two princi- 
ples of human nature, viz. that outward and sensible 
objects make a more vivid impression than inward no- 
tions or ideas ; and that the particular and the concrete 
affect the mind more than the general and the abstract. 
Thus a virtue or vice may be held up for abhorrence 
or admiration far more successfully by exhibiting its 
effects on the character of an individual than by eulo- 
gizing or declaiming against it in the abstract. (2.) 
This mode of teaching was, as we have seen, one with 
which the Jews were familiar, and for which they en- 
tertained a preference. They had been accustomed 
to it in the writings of their prophets, and, like other 
Eastern nations, listened with pleasure to truths thus 
wrapped in the veil of allegory. (3.) Some truths 
which, if openly stated, would have been opposed by 
a barrier of prejudice, were in this way insinuated, as 
it were, into men’s minds, and secured their assent 
unawares. (4.) The parabolic style was well adapted 
to conceal Christ’s meaning from those who, through 
obstinacy and perverseness, were indisposed to receive 
it. This seems to be the meaning of Isaiah in the 


passage quoted in Matt, xiii, 13. Not that the truth 
was ever hidden from those who sincerely sought to 
know it; but it was wrapped in just enough of obscu- 
rity to veil it from those who “had pleasure in un- 
righteousness,” and who would not “come to the light 
lest their deeds should be reproved.” In accordance 
with strict justice, such were “given up to strong de- 
lusions, that they might believe a lie.” See Blind- 
ness, Judicial. 

Accordingly, from the time indicated in the passage 
j just cited, parables enter largely into our Lord’s re- 
corded teaching. Each parable of those which we 
| read in the Gospels may have been repeated more than 
once with greater or less variation (as, e. g., those of 
the pounds and the talents, Matt, xxv, 14 ; Luke xix, 
12; of the supper, in Matt, xxii, 2, and Luke xiv, 1G). 
Everything leads us to believe that there were many 
others of which we have no record (Matt, xiii, 34; 
Mark iv, 33). In those which remain various writers 
have thought it possible to trace something like an or- 
der ; but as these classifications must be in any case 
somewhat subjective and arbitrary, we refrain from 
presenting them, and give simply a complete list in 
tabular form (p. G47). 

Lastly, it is to be noticed, partly as a witness to the 
truth of the four Gospels, partly as a line of demarca- 
tion between them and all counterfeits, that the apoc- 
ryphal Gospels contain no parables. Human invention 
could imagine miracles (though these too in the spuri- 
ous Gospels are stripped of all that gives them majesty 
and significance), but the parables of the Gospels were 
inimitable and unapproachable by any writers of that 
I or the succeeding age. They possess a life and power 
1 which stamp them as with the “image and superscrip- 
tion” of the Son of Man. Even the total absence of 
any allusion to them in the written or spoken teaching 
of the apostles shows how little their minds set after- 
wards in that direction, how little likely they were to 
do more than testify what they had actually heard. 

IV. Rules of Interpretation . — It has been usual to 
consider the parable as composed of two parts : viz. 
the protasis , conveying merely the literal sense ; and 
the apodosis , containing the mystical or figurative sense. 
It is not necessary, however, that this second part 
should always be expressed. It is frequently omitted 
in the parables of our Lord, when the truth illustrated 
was such as his disciples were unable at the time fully 
to comprehend, or when it was his design to reveal to 
them something which was to be hidden from the un- 
believing Jews (comp. Matt, xiii, 11-13). The excel- 
lence of a parable depends on the propriety and force 
of the comparison on which it is founded ; on the gen- 
eral fitness and harmony of its parts ; on the obvious- 
ness of its main scope or design ; on the beauty and 
conciseness of the style in which it is expressed ; and 
on its adaptation to the circumstances and capacities 
of the hearers. The scope or design of Christ's parables 
is sometimes to be gathered from his own express dec- 
laration, as in Luke xii, 1G-20 ; xiv, 11 ; xvi, 9. In 
other cases it must be sought by considering the con- 
text, the circumstances in which it was spoken, and 
the features of the narrative itself, i. e. the literal sense. 
For the right understanding of this, an acquaintance 
with the customs of the people, with the productions 
of their country, and with the events of their history, 
is often desirable. Most of our Lord’s parables, how- 
ever, admit of no doubt as to their main scope, and are 
so simple and perspicuous that “he who runs may 
read.” 

It has been urged by some writers, by none with 
greater force or clearness than by Chrysostom ( Horn . 
in Matt. 64), that there is a scope or purpose for each 
parable, and that our aim must be to discern this, not 
to find a special significance in each circumstance or 
incident. The rest, it is said, may be dealt with as the 
drapery which the parable needs for its grace and com- 
pleteness, but which is not essential. It may be ques- 
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tioned, however, whether this canon of interpretation 
is likely to lead us to the full meaning of this portion 
of our Lord’s teaching. True as it doubtless is that 
there was in each parable a leading thought to be 
learned, partly from the parable itself, partly from the 
occasion of its utterance, and that all else gathers 
round that thought as a centre, it must be remembered 
that in the great patterns of interpretation which he 
himself has given us there is more than this. Not 
only the sower and the seed and the several soils have 
their counterparts in the spiritual life, but the birds 
of the air, the thorns, the scorching heat, have each of 
them a significance. The explanation of the wheat 
and the tares, given with less fulness — an outline as it 
were, which the advancing scholars would he able to 
fill up — is equally specific. It may be inferred from 
these two instances that we are, at least, justified in 
looking for a meaning even in the seeming accessories 
of a parable. If the opposite mode of interpreting 
should seem likely to lead us, as it has led many, to 
strange and forced analogies and an arbitrary dogma- 
tism, the safeguard may be found in our recollecting 
that in assigning such meanings we are but as scholars 
guessing at the mind of a teacher whose words are 
higher than onr thoughts, recognising the analogies 
which may have been, but which were not necessarily 
those which he recognised. No such interpretation 
can claim anything like authority. The very form of 
the teaching makes it probable that there may be in 
any case more than one legitimate explanation. The 
outward fact in nature or in social life may corre- 
spond to spiritual facts at once in God’s government 
of the world, and in the history of the individual soul. 
A parable may he at once ethical, and in the highest 
sense of the term prophetic. There is thus a wide 
field open to the discernment of the interpreter. There 
are also restraints upon the mere fertility of his imag- 
ination. (1.) The analogies must be real, not arbitrary. 
(2.) The parables are to be considered as parts of a 
whole, and the interpretation of one is not to override 
or encroach upon the lessons taught by others. (8.) 
The direct teaching of Christ presents the standard to 
which all our interpretations are to be referred, and by 
which they are to be measured. He interpreted two 
parables, that of the sower (Matt, xiii, 3-8, 18-23; 
Mark iv, 3-8, 14-20; Luke viii, 5-8, 11-15) and that 
of the tares and the wheat (Matt, xiii, 24-80, 3G-43). 
These interpretations must suggest the further rules 
of which we are in search. 

1. Each parable has one leading idea to which all its 
parts are subordinate. For example, in the parable of 
the sower, this idea is the manner in which we ought 
to hear tiie Word of God. In that of the tares and the 
wheat, it is the struggle of the good with the evil, till 
the day when both shall be finally and forever parted. 
In subordination to these two ideas all the different 
incidents of the two parables are explained. It is al- 
ways the same ; and when we succeed in forming to 
ourselves such a conception of the leading idea of the 
narrative that all its parts easily and naturally ar- 
range themselves around it, we have good reason to 
believe that our conception is correct. This idea, it 
may be further remarked, is to be songht in the rela- 
tion of the human heart to God, and not in any local 
or temporary circumstances. It was so in the cases 
before us. Doubtless it would have been possible for 
the Saviour to have specified many causes which spe- 
cially hindered, in those who then heard him, the true 
reception of his word. Hut he docs not so. Those 
which he mentions were not peculiar to that age and 
country; they belong to every land and to all time. 
The devil, tribulation, and persecution, the cares of this 
world, the deceitfulness of riches ; how general are 
they! they embrace, the widest and most universal re- 
lations between the human heart and outward circum- 
stances. So with the other. The field is not Jnda>a, 
but “the world;” “ the good seed are the children of 


the kingdom, but the tares are the children of the 
wicked one.” Again, how general ! we, as well as 
Christ’s immediate hearers, are included there. The 
lesson is important. What more common than for 
preachers to find the meaning of a parable, first in the 
circumstances of the time — for example, in the calling 
of the Jews and the rejection of the Gentiles — and then 
to proceed to a more general view of the truth con- 
tained in it, thus leaving upon the minds of their hear- 
ers the impression that the first is the correct interpre- 
tation, the second the wise and happy application of 
it? The very opposite is the case. The general is 
the true meaning; the particular is only one of its ap- 
plications suitable at the time, just as other applica- 
tions might be suitable to any age if drawn from the 
circumstances by which the age is marked. How 
completely is the beautiful parable of the prodigal son 
ruined when we are told that the elder son is the Jew, 
the younger the Gentile. The instinct of a congrega- 
tion which repels such a method of interpreting is 
more true to the nature of the parable than the would- 
be archaeological explorations of the pulpit. 

It is possible, no doubt, that the individual parts of 
a parable may be full of instruction. In that of the 
sower, what a field of thought is opened by the expres- 
sion, “ The seed is the Word of God” (Luke viii, 11). 
In that of the prodigal son, the description of the 
younger son’s wandering from his father's house, of 
the famine that came upon him in the strange land, of 
his want and misery, and of the degrading service to 
which he was subjected, form a striking representation 
of the nature and consequences of sin, which it is im- 
possible to pass over. But in both cases, as in all oth- 
ers, the particular point to be observed is this, that 
such lessons must be kept subordinate to the main drift 
of the parable, and must be so treated as to bring more 
powerfully home to us its one leading idea. That in 
themselves they may teach more is possible. Who 
shall measure the infinite extent of the wisdom of 
Christ, or the inexhaustible meaning which may lie 
in the simplest utterance of him “in whom are hid all 
the treasures of wisdom and knowledge,” who is “the 
same yesterday, to-day, and forever?” But, consid- 
ered as parts of the parable in which they occur, such 
separate clauses or incidents are to be looked at in the 
light of the general lesson which it teaches, and may 
only be so treated as to lend that lesson force. This 
is the one great principle by which we are to be guided; 
and, when we hold it fast, we may at once admit that 
the fuller the meaning which can be naturally impart- 
ed to each individual portion of the parable the more 
jnstice do we do to it. The danger of forgetting this 
has been frequently illustrated. It has led to an un- 
due and unscriptural pressing both of specific traits of 
parables and the want of them. Thus, in that of the 
laborers in the market-place, we might be easily led, 
by the last part of it (Matt, xx, 8-14), to the supposition 
that in the heavenly state the rewards of all Christ’s 
servants will be equal — a supposition at variance with 
many other passages of Scripture. How often has it 
been argued that the doctrine of the atonement was 
not taught by the Bedeemer, because in the parable 
of the prodigal son there is no mention made of expia- 
tion or intercession before the wanderer is welcomed 
to his father’s house, and embraced in the arms of his 
father’s love. It is of the utmost importance, there- 
fore, to fix clearly in the mind the general lesson of a 
parable, and to keep everything subservient to it. 

2. While there is thus one leading idea in each par- 
able, the explanations already referred to as given by 
our Lord further show that there are even few of its 
smallest particulars which have not a meaning. The 
difficulty, indeed, of determining what the meaning 
in each case is, and the extravagant and fanciful 
lengths to which some interpreters have gone, has 
generally led to an opposite conclusion. It has been 
urged, and not wholly without reason, that every story 
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must have some things in it which serve only to give 
liveliness ami force to the delineation, which are mere 
transition points from one part of the narrative to an- 
other ; and that to assign a meaning to these is to 
substitute simply human fancies for the teaching of 
God. To this the only reply is that there is danger 
in either extreme ; but that our tendency ought to be 
to seek a meaning in such traits, rather than the re- 
verse, seems clear. For, in the first place, the aim of 
the parable is not poetical, but ethical. The story is 
not told for its own sake, but for the sake of the les- 
son; and it is reasonable, therefore, to infer that it 
will be constructed in such a manner as to answer 
this end as far as possible in all its traits. In the 
second place, the course followed by our Lord is con- 
clusive upon the point. In the parable of the sower, 
the field, the birds of the air, the heat of the sun, the 
thorns and brambles of the bad ground, the thirty, 
sixty, and hundred fold of the good ground, have all 
a meaning. Nor is it otherwise in that of the tares 
and the wheat. How readily might we suppose that 
the reapers were only subordinate to the harvest. 
There cannot be a harvest without reapers. Yet 
“the reapers are the angels;” while the field itself, 
the man who sowed good seed, the enemy who sowed 
tares, and the harvest, are each explained. There is 
hardly a trait in either parable that is destitute of 
force. The conclusion is irresistible. However diffi- 
cult it may be to make the application of each, the 
attempt is to be made, and our main object must be 
to discover the limits beyond which we may not go. 
Here, again, we cannot offer rules which promise to 
be of much use, but attention to the following princi- 
ples may help us. 

(ti) Traits which cannot be applied to the relation 
between God and man belong only to the coloring. 
In the parable of the laborers in the vineyard, we 
read that the Master said to one class of the workers, 
“Take that thine is, and go thy way” (Matt, xx, 14). 
Words like these cannot be literally applied to the 
relation between God and man. We have nothing 
of our own, no claim of our own to reward. After we 
have done all, we are unprofitable servants. “The 
gift of God is eternal life through Jesus Christ our 
Lord.” This trait, therefore, is simply a part of the 
filling out of the narrative. 

( b ) Traits which, if interpreted, would lead to con- 
clusions contrary to the analogy of faith belong only 
to the coloring. In the parable of the unmerciful 
servant we read, “ But, forasmuch as he had not to 
pay, his lord commanded him to be sold, and his wife 
and children, and all that he had, and payment to be 
made” (Matt, xviii, 25). Shall we inter that wives 
are to suffer for their husbands’, children for their 
fathers’ sins? The analogy of faith answers, No. 
Such a lesson, then, cannot be associated with the 
particulars referred to. They spring only from the 
fact that, after the manner of Eastern nations, the wife 
and children were considered to be the husband’s and 
father’s property. Again we have simply a part of 
the filling out of the narrative (comp. Scholten, quoted 
in Lisco, On the Parables [Clark’s translation], p. 105). 

(c) Traits which, if interpreted, would teach doc- 
trines not elsewhere taught in Scripture belong only 
to the coloring. In the parable of the ten virgins, we 
are informed that “five of them w r ere wise, and five 
were foolish” (Matt, xxv, 2). Give a meaning to this, 
and we must infer that the number of the saved and 
of the lost will be the same. Such a doctrine is no- 
where taught ns in the Bible, and again we conclude 
that the circumstance mentioned only fills out the nar- 
rative. 

(d) Traits to which an interpretation cannot be giv- 
en without indulging in fancies and conceits belong 
only to the coloring. In the parable of the prodigal 
son, “the father said to his servants, Bring forth the 
best robe and put it ou him ; and put a ring on his 


hand and shoes on his feet” (Luke xv, 22). To see 
in this the general tokens of restoration to all the 
privileges of a son in his father’s house is evidently 
required. But to understand by the “best robe” the 
robe of the Saviour’s righteousness, by the “ring” the 
gift of the Spirit whereby we are sealed unto the day 
of redemption, and by the “ shoes” those works of our 
calling whereby “the penitent shall be equipped for 
holy obedience” (Trench, On the Parables , p. 412), 
seems to be pushing interpretation to a fanciful ex- 
tent. The same thing may be said of Trench’s inter- 
pretation of Matt, xiii, 33, “ The kingdom of heaven 
is like unto leaven which a woman took and hid in 
three measures of meal,” where he makes the three 
measures of meal represent the three parts of the then 
known world, or the three sons of Noah, or the three 
elements, spirit, soul, and body, which together make 
up the man (On the Parables , p. 114, 115). 

Bearing these cautions in mind, the more minute 
our interpretation of a parable is, the more do -we con- 
form to the example of Him whose parables we inter- 
pret. Our great guide, however, must be a spiritual 
tact and discernment cultivated by close communion 
with Christ himself, an intelligent perception of Chris- 
tian principles, a rich experience of the practical pow- 
er of the divine life as it works in ourselves, and a 
knowledge of the world and its working there. We 
must constantly bear in mind that the parables of 
Christ teach directly neither history nor doctrine nor 
morals nor prophecy. They express directly only 
certain great principles of the Saviour’s divine king- 
dom, of the kingdom of heaven or of God, when that 
kingdom comes into contact with the human heart. 
History, doctrine, morals, prophecy, may be deduced 
from them, because the truth of God and the human 
heart are essentially the same in all ages. But it is 
with principles alone that the parables deal ; with prin- 
ciples which imply doctrines, which result in morals, 
which appear in the history of the past, and will re- 
appear in the future. To set forth these principles in 
a sphere which is wider than that of either individuals 
or churches, in the sphere of divine truth in contact 
with the heart of man, is the object of the New Testa- 
ment parables. See Interpretation. 

V. Literature. — The following are strictly exegetical 
works on all the parables of our Lord exclusively ; we 
designate a few of the most important by prefixing an 
asterisk: linger, Parables (Lond. 1G90, 4to ; in Germ. 
Hafn. 1G48, 4to) ; Reach, Exposition (Lond. 1701, fol. ; 
1856, 8vo); Bragge, .Discourse* (ibid. 1711, 2 vols. 8vo); 
Lyncken, Parabelen (Utrecht. 1712, 8vo); Vitringa, 
Parabelen (Amst. 1715, 4to ; in Germ. Leips. 1717, 4to) ; 
Dodd, Discourses (Lond. 1751, 2 vols. Svo); Bulkley, 
Discourses (ibid. 1771, 4 vols. 8vo); Gray, Delineation 
(ibid. 1777, 1818 ; in Germ. Hanov. 1781, Svo); Bauer, 
Parabeln (Leips. 1781, Svo); Evlert, llomilien (Halle, 
1806, 1818, Svo); Farrer, Sermons (Lond. 1809, 8vo); 
Collyer, Lectures (ibid. 1815, 8vo); Grinfield, Sermons 
(ibid. 1819, Svo) ; Kromra, Parabeln (Fulda, 1823, 8vo) ; 
Upjohn, Discourses (Wells, 1824,3 vols. Svo) ; Mount, 
Lectures (Lond. 1824, 12mo); Lonsdale, Exposition (ibid. 
1825, 12mo) ; Bail}', Exposition (ibid. 1828, Svo); Knight, 
Discourses (ibid. 1830, 8vo); *Lisco, Parabeln (Berlin, 

1832, and often later, 8vo ; in Engl. [Clark’s Bill. Cab . ] 
Edinb. 1840, 12mo); Mackenzie (Mary), Lectures (Lond. 

1833, 2 vols. 8vo) ; *Greswell, Exposition (Oxf. 1834, 
5 vols. Svo) ; Cnbitt, Conversations (Lond. 1840, 18mo) ; 
Zimmcrmann, GHcfonsse (Darmst. 1840-42, 2 vols. 8 vo); 
*Trench, Notes (Lond. 1841, and often later; N. Y. 
1861, Svo); Mrs. Best, Tracts (Lond. 1841, 12mo) ; 
De Valenti, Parabeln (Basle, 1841, 2 vols. Svo) ; Close, 
Discourses (London, 12mo); * Arndt, Glnchnissreden 
(Magdeb. 1842-47, 1846-60, 6 vols. Svo) ; 1 lorlock, Ex- 
position (vol. i, Lond. 1844, 12 mo) ; Burns, Sermons 
(ibid. 1847, 12mo) ; Krunnnacher, Parables (from the 
Germ. ibid. 1849, 12mo ; 1853, 4to); Lord Stanley (Earl 
of Derby), Conversations (ibid. 1849, 18mo) ; Cumming, 
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Lectures (ibid. 1852, 12mo) ; Newland, Postils (ibid. 
1854, 12mo) ; .Stevens, Parables (Phila. 1855, Svo) ; 
Kirk, Lectures (X. Y. 1850, 12mo); Oxenden, Parables 
(bond. 1805,1806, Svo); Machlachlan, A r otes(ibid. 1870, 
8vo); De 'J't issier, Parables (ibid. 1870, 12mo). For 
treatises and discussions on the nature and other rela- 
tions of the miracles, and for practical expositions of 
particular miracles, see the references in Yolbeding, 
Index Programmatum , p. 34 ; Ilase, Leben Jesu , p. 333 ; 
I)anz, Worterbuch, s. v. ; Darling, Cyclop, (see index) ; 
Malcolm, Theological Index , s. v. 

Parabolani, a term applied in the ancient Chris- 
tian Church to those who employed themselves in vis- 
iting the sick. The name may have been given to 
them because they exposed ^7rapif3a\or') themselves 
to danger by such services, just as the Greeks applied 
a kindred term (rrapn/JoXot, from 7rapafici\\tG5cu ri/v 
Zwijv, to put one’s life in jeopardy; comp. Phil, ii, 30) 
to those who hired themselves out to tight with wild 
beasts in the amphitheatre ; and the former office was 
considered, especially in times of public pestilence, as 
a work of similar danger. The Parabolani belonged 
to the inferior clergy, and consisted of a kind of broth- 
erhood, who were under the supervision of the bish- 
op. They seem to have originated at Alexandria. 
They did not confine themselves to their legitimate 
sphere, but took an interest in ecclesiastical matters, 
frequently as supporters of the bishops to whose dio- 
cese they belonged. Thus the Parabolani appeared at 
the Bobber Synod in Ephesus (449). At Alexandria 
they were, during the 4th century, in a sense the body- 
guard of the patriarch. By imperial edict their num- 
ber was limited there to five hundred, which was, how- 
ever, in 418, during an epidemic, temporarily increased 
to six hundred. Jee Julius, An Essay on the Public Care 
for the Sick as produced by Christianity (1825). 

Farabralima, a term often used to denote Brahm 
(q. v.), the supreme divinity of the Hindus. 

Paracelsus, PuiLirpus Aureolus Theophras- 
tus Bombastus, an eccentric character of the IGth cen- 
tury, who as physician, magician, and theosophist exer- 
cised no inconsiderable influence on certain branches of 
science and theology. 11 is father was a physician, a 
native of the Swiss canton of Appenzell, and bore the 
name William Hoebener, but his more ambitious son 
claimed descent from a noble Suabian family, Von 
Hohenheim, and changed his patronymic by an odd 
Grmco-Latin translation into the appellation of Para- 
celsus, by which he is generally known. His mother 
had been matron in the hospital of a convent at Ein- 
siedeln. lie was an only child, born in 1493 iu that 
small town, in the canton of Schwytz, nine miles from 
Zurich, famous for a cloister and shrine of St. Mary, to 
which thousands of pilgrims still flock. Einsiedeln in 
German meaning hermitage, he sometimes added “Er- 
emita” to his name, to designate his native place. It is 
related that as an infant of three years he had the mis- 
fortune to be mutilated by a sow in his private parts ; 
his portrait (in Maekay’s Extraordinary Delusions , p. 
143) shows him indeed without beard, nor was he fond 
of female society; yet there is no mention made of a 
mutation of voice usually the consequence of castra- 
tion. This sexual defect, however, seems not to have 
impaired the development of his mental faculties, lie 
received his first instruction from his father, who tried 
to prepare him for the medical profession. Young The- 
ophrastus proved an apt scholar in all that he was 
taught, and as he was desirous of further accomplish- 
ments, especially in alchemy, then the rage of the age, 
he was placed in tuition with Trithemius, the celebra- 
ted abbot of Spoiiheim, and later with Sigismund Trig- 
ger, who in Schwatz (Tyrol) carried on a large labor- 
atory ; and there, Paracelsus assures us, he learned 
spagyric operations effectually. Imbued with a most 
ardent desire for information of every kind, he spent 
several years in travelling, during w'hicli he applied 


to all eminent masters of alchemical philosophy, and 
visited the universities of Germany, France, Italy, 
and .Spain ; he even ventured to the less civilized 
countries of Northern Europe and Asia, and tried to 
gather from all sorts of people some knowledge which 
he might turn to advantage for his own purposes. In 
this pursuit of “ secrets,” often under difficulties, he 
was once taken prisoner on the confines of Bussia, and 
brought before the khan of the Tartars. T his bar- 
baric potentate he succeeded in so impressing, and 
so ingratiated himself with him, that he was sent in 
the train of the khan’s son on an embassy to Constan- 
tinople. It was there, according to his statement, that 
Paracelsus, iu his twenty-eighth year, was initiated 
into the secret of the philosopher’s stone. He was fre- 
quently retained as surgeon to armies in battles and 
sieges. Returning to Switzerland, he soon became re- 
nowned by his wonderful cures, and was introduced to 
such men as Erasmus, the printer Froben, (Ecolampa- 
dius, and other distinguished personages. I n his thirty- 
third year he boasted of having cured thirteen princes 
whose cases had been declared hopeless. By such 
recommendations he obtained in 152G the appointment 
as professor of physic and surgery at the University 
of Basle. He commenced his course of lectures by 
denouncingGalen and Avicenna, then standardauthori- 
ties, as corrupters of medicine, and, taking a brazen 
chafing-dish, lighted some sulphur and threw their 
works into the flames, exclaiming, “ Sic vos ardebitis 
in Gehenna.” For Hippocrates, on the contrary, he 
professed great respect. For a while the singular man- 
ners and the novelt} 7 of his opinions rendered Paracel- 
sus extremely popular, and his room was thronged with 
students ; but his extravagances and self-glorification 
soon disgusted not a few of the more sober-minded. 
Among other things, he declared before his audience 
that he would even consult the devil, if God would 
not assist him in finding out the secrets of physic. He 
pretended to have invented an elixir of life which 
would insure to the happy partaker the age of Methu- 
selah, and dealt in other wonderful preparations, to 
which he gave pompous and strange names. An out- 
burst of passion deprived him of his professorship. A 
certain canon AY>n Lichtenfels, afflicted with gout in 
the stomach, given over by his physicians, applied to 
Paracelsus, and promised him one hundred florins for 
a cure. Paracelsus gave him three small pills of his 
laudanum, and relieved him. When he demanded his 
fee, the canon refused so large a sum, as it had taken 
so little medicine and time to cure him. He sued the 
churchman ; the magistrate favored the canon, and ad- 
judged Paracelsus only a trifle of the amount; where- 
upon Paracelsus reproached the justice with ignorance 
and partiality. The insult was reported to the city 
council, who pronounced a verdict of expulsion. Para- 
celsus, urged by his friends, had anticipated the sentence 
by a precipitate flight, in 1528. Henceforth his career 
was a downward course. He recommenced a wandering 
life in Alsace, and other parts of Germany and Switzer- 
land, rarely staying long in any one place. lie asso- 
ciated with low company, abandoned himself to intem- 
perance, and when in his cups would threaten to summon 
a million of souls to show his power over them. By 
occasional extraordinary cures he measurably main- 
tained his reputation. In the summer of 1541 he was 
called by the archbishop of Salzburg to that city. 
Here too he ranted against the old-fashioned regular 
doctors. In revenge he was by the servants of the 
aggrieved party thrown out of the window of an inn. 
The fall proved fatal, and thus, Sept. 24, 1541, he ended 
his erratic life. He was buried in the cemetery of the 
hospital of St. Sebastian, to which he bequeathed the 
inconsiderable remnant of his property. It would be 
here out of place to descant on the merits or demerits 
of his medical practice. His epitaph tells perhaps all 
that can be said in commendation of it: “ Leprarn, 
podagram, hydropsin aliaque insanabilia corporis con- 
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tagia mirifica arte sustulit,” including his treatment of 
syphilis and obstinate ulcers, in which he excelled. 
Though Paracelsus pretended to be guided by Hip- 
pocratic principles, his action appears more that of an 
empiric. lie taught rather a trust in experience and 
experiment, and ascertaining the nature of the drugs and 
specific application of them, than a dependence on ob- 
solete theory, and thus he encouraged independent ob- 
servation and research. II is knowledge of chemistry 
was equal, if not superior, to that of any adept of his 
time. As regards his theosophical views, they are a 
quaint medley of the metaphysical and physical, and it 
is difficult to determine them, on account no less of the 
subject-matter than by reason of the obscure, singular 
language he invented, and the peculiar sense he put 
upon words different from their common signification. 
He supposed an analogy between the universe (macro- 
cosmus) and the human system (niicrocosmus, or little 
world), lie gave currency to the opinion, still indi- 
cated in our popular almanacs, that the principal parts 
of a man's body stand in some relation with and under 
control of the planets; e. g. the heart with the, sun, the 
brain with the moon, the spleen with Saturn, the lungs 
with Mercury, the kidneys and genital organs with Ve- 
nus, etc., and extended this influence also to plants, 
minerals, and animals. He maintained a prima mate- 
ria, whence spring, among other things, the seeds of 
plants, animals, and minerals; generation, he asserts, is 
only the exit of the seed from darkness to light. Be- 
sides the so-called four elements (fire, earth, air, and 
water), and three principles (salt, sulphur, and mercury), 
he taught that there is in all natural bodies some- 
thing of a celestial nature, a quintessence, a substance 
corporeally drawn from bodies that increase, and from 
everything that has life, free from all impurity and 
mortality, the highest subtilty separated from all ele- 
ments. This he calls by several names : philosophical 
tincture, philosopher’s stone, the flower, the sun, heaven, 
and ethereal spirit. He believed in an internal illumi- 
nation, an emanation from Divinity, and in the univer- 
sal harmony of all things. Ilis mysticism is a kind of 
pantheism, for which he was decried as an infidel, her- 
etic, and atheist. He was decidedly in favor of the 
Deformation, as of a tendency to liberate and liberalize 
the mind from superstition and bigotry. Paracelsus 
was a contemporary of Luther, and already half a Prot- 
estant. He regarded Christ as the light of nature as 
well as of man, and sought to show the inward relation 
between the revelation given in Christianity and that 
manifested in nature. He also held that there is an 
inward relation between nature and man. Everything is 
contained in each individual man : he is a microcosm ; he 
has within him even all the spirits of the stars ; the only 
question is how to arouse them. He admitted no astro- 
logical fate over man, nor any objective magic; magic 
is to be found in man himself; it is the power of a man 
united to God by faith. Faith is omnipotent; it effects 
what it conceives, what it chooses. In his view, magi- 
cal power, properly so called, is the imagination of faith, 
for God also created all things by means of imagina- 
tion. He has hut little to say of sin and justification, 
hut much of the sickness of the body and the reason; 
this, however, is healed by the imaginative power of 
the spirit which has placed itself in relation to Christ, 
and received his Spirit. As our souls were poured into 
our bodies hv God himself in unfathomable love, so do 
we also receive from Christ, through the Holy Spirit, 
and by means of the imagination of faith, the seed of a 
heavenly and spiritual body. This takes place espe- 
cially in the Lord’s Supper, so that Christ has his incar- 
nations in all believers through the Spirit, A tendency 
towards forming spirit ami corporeity into a unity is 
here unmistakable; but this mysticism does not see its 
way to such a unity except in the case of Christ’s glori- 
fied body and our resurrection body. Here it finds that 
union of spirit and nature which it does not extend to 
the earthly body. This it regards as rejected and a 


prey to death by reason of its material nature, in which 
notion a still unsurmounted remnant of dualism is ap- 
parent (Dorner, Hist, of P rot. Theol. ii, 179). In spite of 
liis abhorrence of book-learning, and his many peregrina- 
tions, which would not allow him much time for studied 
compositions, there are quite a large number of treatise:* 
extant which claim Paracelsus as their author; but 
they are so manifold and so unequal that it is hardly 
possible to believe that they proceeded from the same 
brain. The most of them may rather be denominated 
Paracelsiana — works and interpolations of Paracelsists, 
his disciples. During his lifetime only a few of them 
were printed : the first three books of his Chirurgia 
magna (Ulm, 153G): — De natura rerum (1539): — per- 
haps also De compositionibus, De gradibus , De Tartaro , 
the explanation of which constituted the subject of his 
lectures. The following are deemed genuine : Chinir- 
gia magna : — Chirurgia minor: — Depeste: — A rchidoxa 
medicince : — De ortu rerum naturalium : — De vita rerum 
naturaUum : — De transformatione rerum naturalium : — 
De vita longa: — De mineralibus. Many of the theolog- 
ical essays passing under his name are regarded as spu- 
rious. The most complete collection of his writings 
is the one edited by Dr. II user in Strasburg (161 G— 18, 
3 vols. fob); the earliest and best is in German (Basle, 
1589-90, 10 vols. 4to), followed by that in Latin (Frankf. 
1G03, 10 vols. 4to; Geneva, 1G58, 3 vols. fob). 

Paraclete (norjodfcX^roc, lit. one called near for 
aid; A.Y. “Comforter”). This word is applied in the 
original to Christ in 1 John ii, 1, where it is translated 
“advocate” (q. v.). Indeed, in that famous passage in 
which Christ promises the lloly Spirit as a paraclete 
(“comforter”) to liis sorrowing disciples, he takes the 
title to himself: “I will send you another paraclete” 
(John xiv, 16). The question then is, In what sense 
does Christ denominate himself and the Spirit sent from 
him and the Father, 7 -a pa k\i)toq, paraclete? The an- 
swer to this is not to he found without some difficulty, 
and it becomes the more difficult from the fact that in 
genuine Greek the verb 7rapciKa\fiv has a variety of 
significations: (1) To call to a place, to call to aid; 
(2) to admonish, to persuade, to incite; (3) to en- 
treat, to pray. To these may he added the Hellenis- 
tic signification, “ to console ;” “ to soothe “ to encour- 
age.” Finally, the rabbins also in their language use 
the word ( peraklit ) for the Angel of Inter- 

cession (Job xxxiii, 23), a fact which must be taken 
into consideration. In the explanation of the word 
the leading circumstance to guide us must be to take 
that signification which is applicable to the different 
passages in which it occurs. For we may distinguish 
three interpretations: (1.) Origen explains it where it 
is applied to the Holy Spirit bv “Consolator” (tto pa- 
pv^ 7 ]T))g), while in 1 John ii, 1 he adopts the significa- 
tion of “ Dcprccator,” This is the course taken by most 
of the Greek commentators (Suicer, Thesaur . s. v.), and 
which has been followed by Erasmus, Luther, and oth- 
ers. But to this Tholuck and others object that, not to 
insist that the signification cannot be grammatically 
established (for no admissible instance can be adduced 
where the passive TrapctK\i]TOQ is used in an active 
sense for 7r apaK\i)-ojp'), it is suitable to a very few 
passages only, while to others it is either too circum- 
scribed or altogether inappropriate. (2.) Aware of this, 
others, after the example of Theodore of Mopsuestia, 
sanctioned by Mede, Ernesti, and others, would trans- 
late it teacher. But neither does this sense seem adapted 
to all the passages. It would also be difficult to deduce 
it from the usages of the language; for — not to mention 
that in this case also the active signification would be 
assumed for the passive form — we are pressed with the 
question whether the verb 7rapaica\tiv can anywhere 
in the New Testament be found in the sense of “to 
teach,” as this hypothesis assumes. It is at least very 
certain that this sense never was transferred to the rab- 
binical the perakiitd, advocate or interpreter 
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(Bnxtorf, Lex. Tahnndicitm , col. 1843). (3.) The con- 

siderations which tell against these views incline the 
balance in favor of a third sense, which is that of assist- 
ant, “helper,” coadjutor; hence “advocate” (interces- 
sor). Demosthenes uses it with this force in a judicial 
sense (see Index, ed. Reiske); and it occurs in the same 
sense in Philo (sec Lcesner, Observatt.), and in the rab- 
binical dialect. It is supported by Rom. viii, 20, and, 
which is still more to the purpose, is appropriate to all 
the passages in the New Testament where the word oc- 
curs. After the example of the early Latin fathers, 
Calvin, Beza, Lampe, Bengcl, Knapp, Kuinol, Tittmann, 
and many others, have adopted this sense. Tertullian 
and Augustine have advocate. The A.V. renders the 
word by “advocate” in 1 John ii, 1, but in other places 
(John xiv, 16, 20; xv, 20; xvi, 7) by “comforter.” 
How much better, however, the more extensive term 
“ helper” (including teacher, monitor, advocate) agrees 
with these passages than the narrow term “comforter” 
may be shown by a single instance. Jesus says to his 
disciples, “I will send you another paraclete” (John 
xiv, 10), implying that he himself had been such to 
them. But he had not been in any distinguishing 
sense a "comforter” or “consoler,” because, having him 
present with them, they had not mourned (Matt, ix, 
15). But he had been eminently a helper, in the ex- 
tensive sense which has been indicated; and such as he 
had been to them — to teach, to guide, and to uphold — 
the Holy Spirit would become to them after his re- 
moval (sec the commentators above named, particularly 
Tholuck and Tittmann on John xiv, 10; also Knapp, 
De Sp. S. et Christ i raracletis, Halle, 1790; Hare, Mis- 
sion of the Comforter). — Kitto, s. v. See the treatises 
De Paracleto, by Scherff (Lips. 1714), Knapp (Halle, 
1790), Volborth (Getting. 1786), Hugenholz (Leyden, 
1834), See Holy Spirit. 

Paracletice (n apatcXtiTiia)) is a book of anthems 
or hymns used among the Greek Christians, and de- 
rives its name from its office, as it chiefly tends to com- 
fort the sinner, or because the hymns arc partly invo- 
catory, consisting of pious addresses to God and the 
saints. The hymns of the Paracletice are not appro- 
priated to particular days, but contain something proper 
to be recited every day, in the mass, vespers, matins, 
and other offices. Allatius finds great fault with this 
book, and says there are many things in it disrespectful 
to the Virgin Mary, and many things ascribed to her 
against all reason and equity; that it affirms that John 
the. Baptist, after his death, preached Christ in hell; 
and that Christ himself, when he descended into hell, 
freed all mankind from the punishments of that place, 
and the power of the devil. 

Paradise is but an Anglicized form of the Greek 
word ^ Tapdctarog, which is identical with the Sanscrit 
paradesa , Persian parties , and appears also in the He- 
brew parties , C^3, and the Arabic firdavs. In all 
these languages it has essentially the same meaning, a 
park. It does not occur in the Old Testament, in the 
English version, but is used in the Sept, to translate the 
Hebrew gun, a garden (Gen. ii, 8 sq.), and thence 
found its way into the New Testament, where it is ap- 
plied figuratively to the celestial dwelling of the right- 
eous, in allusion to the Garden of Eden (2 Cor. xii, 4 ; 
Rev. ii. 7), It has thus come into familiar use to de- 
note both that garden and the heaven of the just. See 
Erkn\ 

I. Literal Application of the Xame (from Kitto and 
Smith). — Of this word (tto pad taro r) the earliest in- 
stance that we have is in the Cyroptvdia and other 
writings of Xenophon, nearly 400 years before Christ; 
but his use of it has that appearance of ease and famil- 
iarity which leads us to suppose that it was current 
among his countrymen. A wide, open park, enclosed 
against injury, yet with its natural beauty unspoiled, 
with stately forest-trees, many of them bearing fruit, 


watered by clear streams, on whose banks roved large 
herds of antelopes or sheep — this was the scenery which 
connected itself in the mind of the Greek traveller with 
the word 7 rapddeioog, and for which bis own language 
supplied no precise equivalent (comp. A nab. i, 2, § 7 ; 4, 
§ 9; ii, 4, § 14; Hellen. iv, 1, § 15; Cyrop. i, 3, § 14; 
(Econom. 4, § 13). We find it also used by Plutarch, 
who lived in the 1st and 2d century of our sera. It was 
by these authors evidently employed to signify an ex- 
tensive plot of ground, enclosed with a strong fence or 
wall, abounding in trees, shrubs, plants, and garden 
culture, and in which choice animals were kept in dif- 
ferent ways of restraint or freedom, according as they 
were ferocious or peaceable; thus answering very closely 
to the English word piark, with the addition of gardens , 
a menagerie , and an aviary. The circumstance which 
has given this term its extensive and popular use is its 
having been taken by the Greek translators of the Pen- 
tateuch. in the 3d century B.C., and, following them, in 
the ancient Syriac version, and by Jerome in the Latin 
Vulgate, as the translation of the garden (“5, gan ) which 
the benignant providence of the Creator prepared for 
the abode of innocent and happy man. The translators 
also use it, not only in the twelve places of Gen. ii and 
iii, but in eight others, and two in which the femi- 
nine form (i"lij') occurs; whereas, in other instances of 
those two words, they employ KtjTrog, the usual Greek 
word for a garden or an enclosure of fruit-trees. But 
there are three places in which the Hebrew text itself 
has the very word, giving it the form Cl "2, panics. 
These are, “ the keeper of the king’s forest, that he may 
give me timber” (Neh. ii, 8) ; “ orchards ” (Eecles. ii, 5) ; 
“ an orchard of pomegranates” (Song of Solomon, iv, 
13). Through the writings of Xenophon, and through 
the general admixture of Orientalisms in the later 
Greek after the conquests of Alexander, the word gained 
a recognised place, and the Sept, writers chose it for a 
new use. which gave it a higher worth and secured for 
it a more perennial life. The Garden of Eden became 
o 7 rap tdfmor t7)q rpvcpijg (Gen. ii, 15; ii, 23; Joel ii, 3). 
They used the same word whenever there was any allu- 
sion, however remote, to the fair region which had been 
the first blissful home of man. The valley of the Jor- 
dan, in their version, is the paradise of God (Gen. xiii, 
10). There is no tree in the paradise of God equal to 
that which in the prophet’s vision symbolizes the glory 
of Assyria (Ezek. xxxi, 1-9). The imagery of this 
chapter furnishes a more vivid picture of the scenery 
of a 7rapddeujog than we find elsewhere. The prophet 
to whom “the word of the Lord came” by the river of 
Chebar may well have seen what he describes so clearly. 
Elsewhere, however, as in the translation of the three 
passages in which pardes occurs in the Hebrew it is 
used in a more general sense (comp. Isa. i, 30: Numb, 
xxiv, 0; Jer. xxix, 5). In the apocryphal book of Su- 
sanna (a moral tale or little novel, possibly founded on 
some genuine tradition) the word paradise is constantly 
used for the garden. It occurs also in three passages 
of the Son of Sirach, the first of which is in the descrip- 
tion of Wisdom: “I came forth as a canal dug from a 
river, and as a water-pipe into a paradise” (xxiv, 30). 
In the other two it is the objective term of comparisons: 
“ Kindness is as a paradise in blessings, and merciful- 
ness abideth forever — the fear of the Lord is as a para- 
dise of blessing, and it adorns above all pomp” (xl, 17, 
27). Josephus calls the gardens of Solomon, in the plu- 
ral number, “ paradises” (.1 nt. viii, 7, 3). Berosus (B.C. 
cent. 4), quoted by Josephus (c. Apion, i. 20), says that 
the lofty garden-platforms erected at Babylon by Nebu- 
chadnezzar were called the Suspended Paradise. 

The word itself, though it appears in the above, form in 
the Song of Sol. iv, 13 ; Eccles. ii, 5 ; Neh. ii, 8, may be 
classed, with hardly a doubt, as of Aryan rather than of 
Shemitic origin. It first appears in Greek as coming 
straight from Persia (Xenoph. ut sup.). Greek lexicogra- 
phers classify it as a Persian word (Julius Pollux, Ono- 
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mast, ix, 8). Modern philologists accept the same con- 
clusion with hardly a dissentient voice (Kenan, Langues 
Semitiques , ii. 1, p. 153). “The word is regarded by 
most learned men as Persian, of the same signification as 
the Hebrew gun. Certainly it was used by the Persians 
in this sense, corresponding to their darchen; but that 
it is an Armenian word is shown both from its constant 
use in that language and from its formation, it being 
compounded of two Armenian simple words, part and 
ses, meaning necessary grains or edible herbs. The Ar- 
menians apply this word, pardes , to denote a garden 
adjoining the dwelling, and replenished with the dif- 
ferent sorts of grain, herbs, and flowers for use and orna- 
ment” (Sehrcederi Thesaur. Ling. Armen. Dissert, p. 5G 
Amsterd. 1711). With this E. F. C. Rosenmuller ac- 
cords (Bibl. A ItertkumsL vol. i, pt. i, p. 174) : “It corre- 
sponds to the Greek 7 rapdcuaoc, a word appropriated 
to the pleasure-gardens and parks with wild animals 
around the palace of the Persian monarehs. The origin 
of the word, however, is to be sought with neither the 
Greeks nor the Hebrews, but in the languages of East- 
ern Asia. We find it in Sanscrit paradesha , a region 
of surpassing beauty ; and the Armenian pardes , a park 
or garden adjoining the house, planted with trees for use 
and ornament.” “ A paradise , i. e. an orchard, an arbore- 
tum, particularly of pomegranates, a park, a fruit-gar- 
den ; a name common to several Oriental languages, and 
especially current among the Persians, as v'e learn from 
Xenophon and Julius Pollux: Sanscrit, jmrdesha ; Ar- 
menian, pardez ; Arabic, Jirdaus : Syriae, fardaiso ; 
Chaldee of the Targums, pardesa ” (Flirst, Concord. V. T. 

р. 920, Leipsic, 1840). Gesenitis (s. v.) traces it a step 
farther, and connects it with the Sanscrit para-deqa— 
high , ictll-tilled land , as applied to an ornamental gar- 
den attached to a house. Other Sanscrit scholars, how- 
ever, assert that the meaning of par-deqa in classical 
Sanscrit is “foreign-country;” and although they admit 
that it mav also mean “ the best or most excellent coun- 
try,” they look on this as an instance of casual coinci- 
dence ratber than derivation. Other etymologies, more 
fanciful and far-fetched, have been suggested: (1) from 
7 rapd and dtvw, giving as a meaning the “ vell-v r atered 
ground” (Suidas, s. v.); (2) from 7nipd and beioa, a bar- 
barous word, supposed to signify a plant, or collection 
of plants (Joann. Damasc. in Suidas, l. c.); (3) from 

ST'S, to bring forth herbs; (1) CHS! ms, to 
bring forth myrrh (Ludwig, De rapiu Pauli in Parad. 
in Mentlien’s Thesaur. Theolog. 1702). 

On the assumption that the Song of Solomon and Ee- 
clesiastes were written in the time of Solomon, the oc- 
currence of the foreign word may be accounted for either 
(1) on the hypothesis of later forms having crept into 
the text in the process of transcription, or (2) on that 
of the word having found its way into the language of 
Israel at the time w hen its civilization took a new flight 
under the son of David, and the king borrowed from the 
customs of Central Asia that which made the royal park 
or garden part of the glory of the kingdom. In Neh. 
ii, 8, as might be expected, the w r ord is used in a con- 
nection which points it out as distinctly Persian. The 
account given of the hanging gardens of Babylon, in 
like maimer, indicates Media as the original seat both 
of the u'ord and of the thing. Nebuchadnezzar con- 
structed them, terrace upon terrace, that he might re- 
produce in the plains of Mesopotamia the scenery with 
which the Median princess he had married had been 
familiar in her native country; and this was the origin 
of the Kpepaarog Trapdctioog (Berosus, in Josephus, 

с. Ap. i, 19). 

II. The Terrestrial Paradise (ehiefly condensed from 
Winer).— 1 . Biblical Description . — The name w r as orig- 
inally applied to “the garden of Eden” (Gen. ii, 8; iv, 
1G; comp, ii, 8), from the name of the region in which 
it lay ; an Eastern country, the first dwelling-plaee of 
the human race. It was watered hy a river which 
passed out from the garden in four arms or branches 


(Hebr. heads , i. e. streams, not springs ), of which 

one, Pison, surrounded the land of llavilah, which v'as 
rich in gold, bdellium, and the stone shoham [see 
Onyx] ; the second, Gihon, surrounded the land of Cush 
[see Ethiopia], The third, Hiddekel, flowed to the 
east of Assyria; and the fourth was the Euphrates; the 
last, being generally known, w’as not described (see Gen. 
ii, 10 sq.). Yet this aeeount has been variously under- 
stood, Kosenmiiller understanding by heads (DTTfcn, 
v, 10), head-streams ; and Gesenius, the beginnings of dis- 
tinct rivers. 

These apparently exact topographical data have ex- 
cited the zeal of historians and theologians, who have 
vied with each other in efforts to point out the precise 
geographical site of the garden. It is unnecessary here 
to adduce all the views proposed. Most of them are 
collected in Morini Diss. de Paradiso Terrestri (in the 
Leyden edition of Bochart, Opp. ii, 9 sq., and in Ugolino, 
Thesaur. vii) ; in the Allgemtine Welthistor, i, 117 sq.; 
in Ilottinger, Enneas Dissert, p. G4 sq. ; in Eielihorn’s 
Urgesch. by Gabler, II, i, 76 sq.; in Bellerman’s Ilandb. 
i, 143 sq. ; and in Schulthess, Das Parodies , das irdische 
u. uberirdische, historische , mythische , u. mystische (Zur. 
181 G). Comp, also Iiosenmuller, Alterth. I, i, 172 sq. ; 
iVIarek, Hist. Paradis. Illustrat. (Amsterd. 1705). It 
was most natural, in order to have a fixed starting- 
point, to begin with the sufficiently known position of 
the rivers Euphrates (rH5) and Tigris (>|r^il). All 
hypotheses which do not do this are manifestly ground- 
less, and we may omit their consideration (for example, 
that set forth by Latreille, in his Memoires sur divers 
sujets de Vhist . nat. des insect, de Geogr. ancienne , etc. 
[Paris, 1819] ; that of Kannegiesser, Grundt'iss der Al- 
terthumsu'issensch. [Halle, 1815]; and likewise that of 
Hasse, Preussens A nspriiche am Bernstdnland [Konigs- 
berg, 1709], who supposes Eden to have been on the 
coast of Prussia !). But a difficulty arises in attempt- 
ing to find two other rivers, which, with the Tigris and 
Euphrates, could once have come from one source. This 
but few r have endeavored with care to solve ; as Calvin 
{Comment, in Genesim ), Iluetius ( [De situ paradisi , in 
Ugolino, Thesaur. vii), Bochart {Opera, ii, 29 sq., and in 
Ugolino, Thesaur. vii), Morinns, J. Vorst (in Ugolino as 
above). All these have understood the tenth verse to 
mean that the river in question parted, as it passed from 
the garden, into four rivers, two flowing northward and 
two southward. According to this view', we are to un- 
derstand by the Pishon and Gihon the two chief mouths 
of the Shat el-Arab,iho united Tigris and Euphrates; 
Huetius and Bochart specifying Pishon as the western 
and Gihon as the eastern, on etymological grounds. 
Calvin, Grotius, and Hottinger, on the contrary, make 
Pishon the Pasitigris, while they differ in identifying 
the others. The land of Cush was supposed by these 
interpreters to be the Chusistan of the Persians; or the 
name was found in the Cissii (K/(rc7<ot)j as Strabo calls 
the people of Susiana (xv, 728. See Grotius on Gen. ii, 
10). Havilah would then be the adjacent parts of Ara- 
bia, where Strabo places the Chaulotaioi (xvi, 7G7), and 
Eden must be sought in the neighborhood of Korna 
(31° 0' 28" N. lat., 47° 29' 18" E.long. from Greenwich), 
where the Euphrates and Tigris unite. But much may 
be urged against this view: 1, The word Cush, which 
often occurs in the Old Testament in the sense of .Ethi- 
opia (as Nah. iii, 9; Psa. lxviii, 31. Comp. Gesen. 
Thesaur. s. v. TIT^S), is here applied to an entirely dif- 
ferent and remote land; 2, the two ehief mouths of the 
Shat el-Arab seem to have been scarcely known to the 
aneients, and were not important enough at best to be 
named with the Tigris and Euphrates; 3, nor is this the 
most natural interpretation of the tenth verse, as it not 
only fails to explain the term heads (n n 'ir) properly, 
but makes the manner of expression in general very 
awkward. Still more could be said against the view of 
J. Hopkinson {Descriptio Paradisi [Leyd. 1593] ; also 
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in Ugolino’s Thesaur. vii). lie places the site of Para- 
dise around Babylon, and, by the four streams proceed- 
ing from one, understands the two channels of the Eu- 
phrates, Nahar Malca and Maarsares (comp. Mannert, 
V, ii,342 sip); the former of which runs towards the east, 
being Pishon; while the latter turns westward, the Gi- 
hon. On this scheme Susiana must he considered as 
Ilavilah, and Arabia is the land of Cush. Thus this 
author affords a more natural interpretation of Gen. ii, 
10 than those before quoted; but his view seems open 
to fatal objections: (1.) It is very improbable that the 
tradition of Paradise should connect in its topography 
two artificial canals with the Euphrates and Tigris, for 
even if they were supposed to be natural streams, yet 
they could not be prominent features of a country which 
abounds in canals and sluices. (2.) The fact that the 
Nahar Malca, whose course, indeed, is not clearly laid 
down, empties into the Tigris, which forms for a great 
distance the boundary of Susiana, is not a sufficient ex- 
planation of the phrase “ compasseth the whole land of 
Ilavilah.” (3.) There is no ether reason for identifying 
Susiana with Ilavilah than because the Nahar Malca 
is assumed to be Pishon. (4.) The expression “ from 
thence ” (E’i”0, Gen. ii, 10) refers more naturally to the 
garden (]?il) than to the land of Eden Q^r). Erasmus 
Rask also places Paradise at Babylon (in Illgen’s Zeit- 
schrift , VI, ii, 94 sq.). He makes the Shat el-Arab the 
original river of Eden (Gen. ii, 10) ; the Pishon is the 
Karun, the Pasitigris of the ancients; and the Gihon he 
finds in the Karasu, the ancient Gyndes. The last two 
empty into the Shat el-Arab south of Korna. Cush is 
in his view Chusistan; Ilavilah is the coast beyond the 
mouth of the Shat el-Arab. Paradise would then stand 
on the western side of the latter stream, between Korna 
and Basra, some distance from the sea. It is plain 
that too much is assumed in this scheme, and that it 
is opposed by what we have remarked above as to the 
meaning of Cush. 

In order to escape the difficulties presented in this 
account, attempts have been made to force upon the 
text various strange interpretations. Thus Verbrugge 
( Orat . de sit . Paradis, p. 11) understands the river 
(“M2) to mean merely a great abundance of springs; 
and hence one need onty seek a well-watered district 
of Asia to find Eden at once (comp. Jahn’s Archaol . 
I, i, 28). This certainly gives wide room for selection ! 
But it is surpassed in this respect by the view, often 
urged, that the position of the rivers lias changed in 
the course of ages (see Clericus, Ad. Gen. ii, 8; Re- 
land; Baumgartcn, Comment. I, i, 40). Calvin op- 
poses this view (see Com. on Gen. ii, 10). This idea 
lias been elaborated by Iiaumer (in the ITertha , 1829, 
xiii, 340 sq.), who adopts the idea that at one time the 
Black and Caspian seas were one; and, gathering to- 
gether the Irtish, the Pctchora, the Dwina, and the 
Volga, forms a Ural island, which he calls Havilab, 
and shows that gold is really found in that region. 
But tins view, and in particular the beauty and pleas- 
ant climate of this region, are mere assumption (comp, 
with this theory that of Epbraein Svrus on Gen. ii, 
in his Opera , i, 23). Clericus understood by Pishon 
the Chrvsorrhoas, which rises near Damascus, and ap- 
pears by its very name to flow through a gold region 
(comp. Kohlreif, Das ire gen Erschaf d. Afensch. tlenk - 
iciird. Damask. Uibcck, 1737). Lakcmaeher ( Observ . 
Philol. v, 195 sq.) also places Paradise in Syria, but 
makes the Jordan the Pishon. Harduin, again (De 
situ Paradis. Ter. [excursus to Pliny’s Hist. Nat. vi] 
i, 359 sq.), finds it in Galilee, and takes the Jordan for 
the original river. But his explanation of Gen. ii, 10 
is too wild and trivial for refutation. Thus Gihon is ! 
the Dead Sea, and Pishon the river Achena in Arabia 
(mentioned hv Pliny, vi, 32). But Clericus explains 
the details plausibly. For Ilavilah he refers to 1 
Sam. xv, 7, where it is mentioned as a place near Pal- 
estine. lie makes Cush the same with Cassiotis in I 


Syria. (Strabo mentions a mount Casius in Seleucia, 
xvi, 750.) Gihon is then the Orontes (see Strabo, 
xvi, 750 sq. ; Ammian. Marcel, xiv, 8, p. 29), and Eden 
also lies in Syria. 

According to Reland ( Dissert . Miscell. i, 1 sq.) and 
Calmet, Pishon is the Phasis, which rises in Mount 
Caucasus, and stands connected with the anciently 
famous gold land Colchis (Pliny, vi, 4 ; Strabo, xi, 
498) ; and Gihon is the Araxes (modern Aras), which 
also arises in Armenia and flows into the Caspian. 
Cush is the land of the Cossieans (who are placed by 
the ancient geographers in the neighborhood of Media 
and the Caspian. Strabo, xi, 522; xvi, 744; Diod. 
Sic. xvii, 111 ; comp. Mannert, V, ii, 493 sq.). Thus 
all the four rivers arise in one region — in the Armenian 
mountains — and Armenia is Eden. Verbrugge agrees 
with this view for the most part, but would make Gi- 
hon the river Gyndes (see Herod, i, 189), which formed 
part of the boundar} 7 between Armenia and Mariana. 
J. D. Miehaclis, who, however, is doubtful in respect 
to some of the rivers, was inclined to find the Gihon in 
the Oxus of the ancients, which is still by the Arabs 
and Persians called Jehun; and compares the name 
Cush with the city Chath, which stood on the site of 
the present Balch, on the Oxus; Havilab with the 
Chwalisher or Chwalisser (comp. Miillcr in Biiseh- 
ing’s Magazin , xvi. 287 sq.), the people from whom 
the Caspian Sea is called b} T the Russians the Cbwal- 
inskoje. Consistently with this view, Pishon might 
he the Aras (Araxes), although Michaelis does not 
suggest it (comp. Schlbtzer, in Michaelis’s Liter. Brief- 
ivechsel, i, 212 sq.). Jalm agrees in general with Mi- 
chaelis ( Archaol . I, i, 27 sq.), but makes Pishon the 
Phasis. This scheme of identification, in some form, 
certainly has the greatest countenance in the sacred 
text. 

Hammer (in the Wiener Jahrhuch d. Lit. 1820, ix, 
21 sq. ; comp. Mahn in Bertholdt’s Journ. xi, 327 sq.) 
finds the Mosaic Paradise in the elevated plain of 
Bactria. Pishon, in his view, is the river Sihon, or Jax- 
artes, which arises near the city Cha, and flows around 
the land Hah, where lay the gold-mine of Turkistan, 
and where jewels and bdellium were also found. Hav- 
ilah is then Chowaresm ; Gihon the Oxus, the river 
nearest the Jaxartes, which arises in the land of Hin- 
du-Cusb, or the Indian Caucasus. Link ( Urwelt , i, 
307, 1st ed.) understands Cush of the land around the 
Caucasus; Pishon of the Phasis; Gilion is the Kur 
(the Cyrus), and, as the sources of the streams are not 
far apart, he finds Paradise in the highland of Ar- 
menia and Grusinia, the original home of many kinds 
of fruit-trees and of grain. 

All the hypotheses of this class, though differing so 
widely among themselves, have this in common, that 
they understand the Mosaic account to indicate a par- 
ticular region of Asia ; and comparing the names Hav- 
ilah, Cush, etc., with names of similar sound which 
now occur in Syria, Armenia, and the vicinity of the 
Caspian Sea, combine the results with the position of 
the Tigris and Euphrates. In opposition, however, to 
this method of inquiry, it may he urged (1) that Cush 
(Ethiopia) has a fixed geographical meaning, though 
of wide extent, and that hence every effort to give it 
an entirely new and special significance in this place, 
as is done by Clericus, Roland, Michaelis, and others, 
is exceedingly forced. (2) That Havilab (1 Sam. xv, 
7) is certainly in Arabia, and cannot have bordered on 
the Chrysorrhoas. (3) The fact that the Phasis of 
the ancients did not arise in Armenia, but in the Cau- 
casus range, militates against Reland’s theory. (I) 
To explain Ilavilah by a name which cannot be proved 
to he ancient at all (as Michaelis does) is pointless. 
(Beke’s view [in Origines Bill, i, 311 sq.] is worthless.) 

2. Rationalistic Interpretations. — Turning from such 
doubtful inquiries, later German interpreters have 
mostly agreed to consider Gen. ii, 10 sq. as a mythical 
description of the lost Paradise, to be compared with 
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the Grecian accounts of the gardens of the Hesperides. 
They assume, as its possible foundation, an old tradi- 
tion placing the original seat of the human race in 
Eastern Asia, which, however, like the Grecian myth 
referred to, grew by the free accretion of partial and 
fragmentary geographical notions, until the garden 
of Eden came to have a place as definite on the map 
of the world, in men's eyes, as the Gardens of the 
Hesperides, the Islands of the Blessed, or the Indian 
mountain Meru, from which four rivers pour forth to 
water the whole earth (comp. Bohlen, Indien, ii, 210). 
Credner, however, who adopts this view in the main, 
thinks that the account itself indicates a western po- 
sition for Eden, and compares the “ Islands of the 
Blessed,” which he identifies with the Canaries! The 
authors of the Universal History receive the account in 
Genesis as giving Moses’s geographical view, in the 
then imperfect state of knowledge ( AUgemeine Welt- 
historie, i, 124) ; and it is plausibly urged that in early 
times the scientific method of statement, giving frag- 
ments of knowledge as such, apart from all subjective 
notions, was unknown. Yet this view does not shut 
out the inquiry what particular lands and rivers were 
meant by the writer ; and this question has been exam- 
ined especially by Sickler, Buttmann, and Hartmann. 
Sickler (in August’s Theol. Monatsschrift , I, i, 1 sq., 
To sq.) supposes that the author of the account meant 
by the river (in:) the Caspian Sea, viewing it as an 
enormous stream from the East. The first river 
named is Pishon, which surrounds the whole earth, 
from the east out to the Nile. The second is the At- 
lantic, Mediterranean, and Black seas, including also 
the Pliasis. This, in the writer’s view r , surrounded 
the whole earth on the west, as far as the Nile. The 
third and fourth rivers, Tigris and Euphrates, are 
merely inland streams, dividing one region from an- 
other, but making the circuit of none. Eden is then 
in the vicinity of the Caspian, where there are very 
fruitful and pleasant tracts of county. According to 
Buttmann, however ( Aelteste Erdkunde des Moryenl. 
Berlin, 1803 ; also in his Mytholoyus , i, G3 sq.), this ac- 
count was brought from Southern into Western Asia. 
The original writer conceives of the four chief streams 
of the world as if they proceeded from one region and 
were arms of a single river. In the central part of 
Southern Asia he was acquainted with the Indus and 
Ganges; while the Shat el-Arab, the united Tigris 
and Euphrates (called Euphrates when the story reach- 
es Western Asia, because this river is there best 
known) towards the west, and the Irabatti in Ava and 
Pegu towards the east, were to him the limits of the 
known world. Pishon is compared with Besynga 
(fii'imryyci), called by Ptolemy (vii, 2) the most con- 
siderable stream of India east of the Ganges ; Havilah 
with Ava, a very ancient Indian kingdom (known to 
the Greeks as \P VfT d X 0) P a i I an d °f yold ), and with the 
name Eviltnc, or Evilei, given in eonneetion with the 
Chinese by an unknown author (Hudson, Expos, tot. 
Mundi , iii, 2). Cusli, like the Ethiopia of the Greeks, 
will then mean simply the extreme South. Gihon is 
the Ganges, and Hiddekel the Indus (called Hind, 
Hidd), the name Hiddekel being really the two names 
Hid, Chid, the Indus, and Dekel, the Tigris, which 
have been through carelessness or ignorance written 
together. Finally, the narrator by Assur, Assyria 
(v, 14), probably understood the same region which 
later writers refer to the Medcs or Persians. Hart- 
mann (AvfkUiruny fiber Asien , i, 249 sq.) attributes 
the whole geographical account in Gen. ii to the Bab- 
ylonian or Persian period, and places Paradise in 
Northern India, in the famous valley of Cashmere (see 
Herod, iii, 17). As this valley is shut in by a chain 
of impassable mountains, covered with snow, from 
which on the north spring the tributaries of the Oxns, 
and on the south those of the Indus; and as the Bc- 
hut (Hydaspes, modern Ihylum) flows througli the 


valley, it is easy to suppose, that a very old tradition 
might substitute one stream instead of one mountain 
chain as the source of several rivers. Now the He- 
brew writer gave those names to these four streams 
of Paradise which seemed greatest to him ; thus Gihon 
is the Oxus, Pishon the Phasis, Havilah is Colchis, 
Cush is Baetria, or Balk. Just such a fanciful con- 
ception as this tradition presents lies at the basis of 
the exposition of Josephus (Antiq. i, 1, 3), extending, 
however, only to the Pishon and the Gihon, which 
he makes to be the Ganges and the Nile respectively 
(eomp. Epiphan. Opera , ii, GO ; Hottinger, Enneas Dis- 
sertat. p. G7 sq.). The fact that Havilah is mentioned 
as abounding in gold might be adduced to support this 
view of the Pishon. But although India was known 
as a gold country, yet Africa, and, in Western Asia, 
Arabia, were far more famous in this respect; and the 
reference of Havilah to a special district on this ground 
is mere waywardness. The reference of Gihon to the 
Nile by Josephus is adopted by most of the fathers 
(see csp. Theophil. Antol. ii, 24 ; Philostorg. in Niceph. 
llist. Eccles. ix, 19), and in this view the Ethiopian 
Nile, with its branches, may be understood (sec Gesen. 
Thesaur. i, 282). Even the Greeks connected the Nile 
with the Indus (Pishon? comp. Arrian, Alex, vi, 1, 3; 
Pausan. ii, 5, 2). On the other hand (see Philostorg. 
1. c .) some have supposed Pishon to be the Indian riv- 
er Hypasis. 

Of the three hypotheses which we have last stated, 
that given by Hartmann is the most simple. Sickler’s 
supposes a conception on the part of the ancient writer 
which is entirely too inconsistent with itself. That of 
Buttmann rests upon too many separate suppositions, 
improbable enough in themselves; and assumes, besides, 
the existence of southern Asiatic traditions among the 
Hebrews before the Captivity; a view that finds no 
support but in the hypothesis itself, which places Para- 
dise in India. But Hartmann’s view also is sufficiently 
met by the fact, which, however, has only recently be- 
come known, that the vale of Cashmere is, in climate and 
productions, very far from resembling a paradise (sec 
Bitter, Erdkunde , ii, 1083 sq.; vii, 70 sq.). Thus, even 
if wc should adopt this mythical view, there would be 
just as much difficult) 7- in determining the regions 
which the author of Genesis intended, as more literal 
interpreters have found in placing them, on the supposi- 
tion that the description is truly geographical. There 
appears no proof in this view that the writer thought at 
all of South Asia (although Pishon may be the Oxus) ; at 
least, it is going too far to extend his views to India, and 
identify Pishon with the Indus or the Ganges. Ewald 
( I sr. Gesch. i, 331) thinks that the names were changed 
in the passage of the tradition to the Hebrews; that 
they substituted the better known names of the Eu- 
phrates and Tigris for those of the unknown Indus and 
Ganges. Tuch (Gen. p. 72 sq.) would look only at the 
easily intelligible part of the account, the fellow-streams 
Euphrates and Tigris ; and would look for Paradise 
among the heights of Armenia, which would accord 
well with Noah's histoiy (sec Gen. viii). But it is ob- 
jected that it is uncritical to cut off half of the de- 
scription given, and destroy the conception, in order to 
join certain historical features. It is no part of our 
purpose here to examine the results of historical inves- 
tigation. apart from the Mosaic records, respecting the 
first scat of the human race. 

All that is related in Genesis as having occurred from 
the creation of man, and his location in the garden of 
Eden, up to the time of his guilt and expulsion, has in 
like manner been viewed as a philosophical speculation, 
set forth in a historical form, on the origin of physical 
and moral evil, and the destruction of that golden age 
which the fancy of all nations has seen in remote an- 
tiquity (see especially Ammon, in the Xeues theol. Jour. 
iii, 1 sq. ; Bill. Theol. ii, 300 sq. ; Bauer, Ilebr. J fythol. 
i, 85 sq. ; Buttmann. in the Berl. Monatsschrift. [ 1804] 
2G1 sq., and Mythol. i, 122 sq. ; Yater, Comment, iib. Pen - 
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tat. i, 14 sq. ; Gesenius, in the Hall. Encyhl. i, 358 sq.; 
Eichliorn, Crgeschich. ; Hartmann, Jleb. Pentat. p. 373 
sq. ; Colin, Bill. Theol. i, 224 sq.). lint more literal and 
historical interpreters of the passage have also appeared 
(as llengstenberg, Christol. I, i, 2G sq. ; Tide anti Baum- 
garten, Comment.). Others are but half literal in their 
exposition, and seek to distinguish the essential facts 
from the mere dress of ornament (e. g. Less, Cramer, Lii- 
denvaid, Eifert, Werner, in his Geschichtl. Auffas. der 3 
ersten Cap. d. Gen. [Tubing. 1829]). Yon Gerstenberg 
defends the allegorical exposition, Rosenmtiller and Gam- 
borg the hieroglyphieal view, that the account is but 
a translation into words of old hieroglyphic sketches 
(see Tucli, Gen. p. 5G sq. ; and comp. Bellerman, Handb. 
i, 37 sq. ; Beck, Comment. Rel. Chr. Hist. p. 393 sq.). It 
seems scarcely necessary to refer to the views of II oilman, 
in his Theogonie , and of Ballenstedt, in Die nene u.jetz - 
if/e 117 //, p. 222 sq., as they do not rest on the Mosaic his- 
tory. The anonymous work, Crspriingl. Entwickeliings - 
gang der relig. u. sittl. Bildung (Greifsw. 1829), is sim- 
ply childish. 

3. Parallel Traditions. — The idea of a terrestrial par- 
adise, the abode of purity and happiness, has thus formed 
an element in the religious beliefs of all nations. The 
image of “Eden, the garden of God,” retained its hold 
upon the minds of the poets and prophets of Israel as a 
thing of beauty whose joys had departed (Ezek. xxviii, 
13; Joel ii, 3), and before whose gate the cherubim still 
stood to guard it from the guilty. For interesting par- 
allels from the philosophical speculations of other na- 
tions, see Bruns, in Gabler's Jour. f. auserl. theol. Lit. 
v, 50 sq. ; Bauer, Mgtkol. i, 9G sq. ; Pustkuchen, U rgesch. 
der Menschh. i, 18G sq. 

(1.) Classical. — Descriptions of the early golden age 
with which man’s existence on earth began, in general, 
are given by Ilesiod, IForA-s and Dags , p. 95 sq. ; Dicie- 
archus, in Forphyr. Abstinen. iv, 2; Virgil, Georg, i, 128 
sq. ; Ovid, Met. i, 89 ; Lucretius, v, 923 sq. ; Plato, Polit. 
p. 271. Comp. Lactant. Inst it. v, 5 ; S. G. Friderici Diss. 
de A urea cut at. qnam poetee jinxerunt (Leips. 173G); 
Tiedemann, in the Berl. Monatssckr. (Dee. 1790), p. 505 
sq.-, Cams, Werke, vi, 157 sq. 

(2.) Oriental. — Arab legends tell of a garden in the 
East, on the summit of a mountain of jacinth, inaccessi- 
ble to man; a garden of rich soil and equable tempera- 
ture, well watered, and abounding with trees and flow- 
ers of rare colors and fragrance. So among the Hin- 
dus, in the centre of Jambu-dwipa, the middle of the 
seven continents of the Puranas, is the golden moun- 
tain Mem, which stands like the secd-eup of the lotus 
of the earth. On its summit is the vast city of Brah- 
ma, renowned in heaven, and encircled by the Ganges, 
which, issuing from the foot of Vishnu, washes the 
lunar orb, and, falling thither from the skies, is divided 
into four streams, that flow to the four corners of the 
earth. These rivers are the Bhadra, or Oby of Sibe- 
ria ; the Sita, or Hoang Ho, the great river of China ; 
the Alakananda, a main branch of the Ganges; and 
the Chaksbu, or Oxus. In this abode of divinity is 
the Nandana, or grove of Indra; there too is the 
Jambu-tree, from whose fruit are fed the waters of 
the Janibu river, which give life and immortality to 
all who drink thereof ( Vishnu Purdna, trails. Wilson, 
p. 1GG-171). The enchanted gardens of the Chinese 
are placed in the midst of the summits of Ilouanlun, 
a high chain of mountains farther north than the 
Himalaya, and farther east than Hindu-Cush. The 
fountain of immortalit} r which waters these gardens 
is divided into four streams, the fountains of the su- 
preme spirit, Tvehin. Among the Medo-Persians the 
gods’ mountain Alborj is the dwelling of Ormuzd, 
and the good spirits, and is called ‘‘the navel of the 
waters.” The Zend books locution a region called 
Heden , and the place of Zoroaster's birth is called 
Iledenesh , or, according to another passage, Airjana 
Vidjo (Knobel, Genesis'). 

These last-named traditions even proceed to detail I 


the steps by whieh this fair abode was forfeited. Ac- 
cording to the Zcndavesta, men were so blinded by a 
wicked daemon that they viewed the whole creation, 
and their own happiness, as the work of Ahriman. 
After thirty days they went hunting, with black cloth- 
ing on ; shot a white goat, and drank its milk, finding 
it pleasant. The evil spirits now brought them fruit, 
which they ate, and straightway lost all their excel- 
lence. After fifty years they first began sexual in- 
tercourse. (See Rhode, Heil. Sage des Zendvolks , p. 
391 sq. ; and eomp. Ballenstedt, in Schroter u. Klein, 
Oppositionsschr. v, 8 sq., who connects the account of 
the fall of man with the conflict between Ormuzd, the 
principle of good, and Ahriman, that of evil ; and the 
victory of the latter, Gen. iii, 15.) But nearest of all, 
the fable of the Dalai Lama (see Vatcr, Archie f. Kir- 
chengesch. i, 15 sq.) approaches the Mosaic narrative. 
A plant of sweet taste appeared on the earth ; first one 
greedy man ate of it, then all followed his example, 
and immediately all spirituality and all happiness 
were gone. The length of life decreased, and with 
it human stature. At last the plant disappeared, 
and men were left to subsist, first on a kind of reddish 
butter, then on reed-grass, and finally on what their 
own hard labor could cause the earth to produce. 
Virtues had fled from earth ; deeds of violence, mur- 
der, and adultery had taken their place. Compare 
further, Rosenmiiller, Alterthum. I, i, ISO ; Tuch, Genes. 
p. 50 sq. On Grecian myths, see Volker, Mgtliol. d. 
Japhet . Geschlechts , oder cl. Sundenfall des Menschen , 
nach Griech. Mgthen (Giesen. 1824). 

All these and similar traditions are but mere mock- 
ing echoes of the old Hebrew story, jarred and broken 
notes of the same strain ; but, with all their exagger- 
ations, “they intimate how in the background of 
man’s visions lay a paradise of holy jov — a paradise 
secured from every kind of profanation, and made in- 
accessible to the guilty; a paradise full of objects 
that were calculated to delight the senses and to ele- 
vate the mind ; a paradise that granted to its tenant 
rich and rare immunities, and that fed with its peren- 
nial streams the tree of life and immortality” (Hard- 
wick, Christ and other Masters, pt. ii, p. 133). 

111. Figurative Application of “ Paradise ” to the 
Heavenly World (chiefly from Smith’s Diet, of the 
Bible). — The term, having by a natural process be- 
come a metaphor for the abstract idea of exquisite 
delight, was transferred still higher to denote the hap- 
piness of the righteous in the future state. The ori- 
gin of this application must he assigned to the Jews of 
the middle period between the Old and the New Tes- 
tament. In the Chaldee Targums, “the garden of 
Eden” is put as the exposition of heavenly blessed- 
ness (Psa. xc, 17, and other places). The Talmudical 
writings, cited by the elder Buxtorf (Ler. Chuld. et 
Talm. p. 1802) and John James Wets ted n (V. T. Gr. 
i, 819), contain frequent references to Paradise as the 
immortal heaven, to which the spirits of the just are 
admitted immediately upon their liberation from the 
body. The book Sohar speaks of an earthly and a 
heavenly Paradise, of which the latter excels the for- 
mer “as much as darkness does light” (Sehottgen, 
Ilor. Heir, i, 109G). 

Hence we see that it was in the acceptation of the 
current Jewish phraseology that the expression was 
used by our Lord and the apostles: “To-day thou 
shalt be with me in Paradise;” “ lie was caught up 
into Paradise;” “The tree of life, which is in the 
Paradise of my God” (Luke xxiii, 43; 2 Cor. xii, 4; 
Rev. ii, 7). 

It was natural that this higher meaning should at 
length become the exclusive one, and be associated 
with new thoughts. Paradise, with no other word to 
qualify it, was the bright region which man had lost, 
which was guarded by the flaming sword. Soon a 
new hope sprang up. Over and above all questions 
as to where the primeval garden had been, there eame 
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the belief that it did not belong entirely to the past. 
There was a paradise still into which man might hope 
to enter. It is a matter of some interest to ascertain 
with what associations the word was connected in the 
minds of the Jews of Palestine and other countries at 
the time of our Lord’s teaching, what sense therefore 
we may attach to it in the writings of the N. T. 

In this as in other instances we may distinguish sev- 
eral modes of thought, each with marked character- 
istics, yet often blended together in different propor- 
tions, and melting one into the other by hardly per- 
ceptible degrees. Each has its counterpart in the 
teaching of Christian theologians. The language of 
the N. T. stands apart from and above all. Traces of 
this way of looking at it had appeared previously in 
the teaching of the Son of Sirach. The four rivers of 
Eden are figures of the wide streams of Wisdom, and 
she is as the brook which becomes a river and waters 
the paradise of God (Ecclus. xxiv, 25-30). This, how- 
ever, was compatible with the recognition of Gen. ii, 
as speaking of a fact. But in later times the figura- 
tive or celestial reference became more and more dis- 
tinct. It would be a hopeless task to attempt to 
recite the opinions of all the commentators upon this 
question: their name is legion. All that we can at- 
tempt is a chronological outline of the main course 
of thought on the subject. 

1. To the idealistic school of Alexandria, of which 
Philo the Jew is the representative, paradise was noth- 
ing more than a symbol and an allegory. That writer 
( De Mundi Opif. § 54) is the first who ventured upon 
an allegorical interpretation. To him the thought of 
the narrative as one of fact was unendurable. The 
primeval history spoke of no garden such as men plant 
and water. Spiritual perfection (dptrij) was the only 
paradise. The trees that grew in it were the thoughts 
of the spiritual man. The fruits which they bore were 
life and knowledge and immortality. The four rivers 
flowing from one source are the four virtues of the 
later Platonists, each derived from the same source of 
goodness (Philo, De Alleg . i). Philo conceived that 
by paradise is darkly shadowed forth the governing 
faculty of the soul ; that the tree of life signifies re- 
ligion, whereby the soul is immortalized ; and by the 
faculty of knowing good and evil the middle sense, bj r 
which are discerned things contrary to nature. In 
another passage ( De Plantat. § 9) he explains Eden, 
which signifies “pleasure,” as a symbol of the soul, 
that sees what is right, exults in virtue, and prefers 
one enjoyment, the worship of the only wise, to myr- 
iads of men’s chief delights. Again (Legis Allegor. i, 
§ 14) he says, “Now virtue is tropically called paradise, 
and the site of paradise is Eden, that is, pleasure.” 
The four rivers he explains (§ 19) of the several virtues 
of prudence, temperance, courage, and justice ; while 
the main stream of which they are branches is the 
generic virtue, goodness, which goeth forth from Eden, 
the wisdom of God. It is obvious that a system of 
interpretation such as this was not likely to become 
popular. It was confined to a single school, possibly 
to a single teacher. It has little or nothing corre- 
sponding to it in the N. T. The opinions of Philo, 
therefore, would not be so much worthy of considera- 
tion, were it not that (as we shall see) he has been 
followed by many of the Christian fathers. 

2. The rabbinical schools of Palestine presented a 
phase of thought the very opposite of that of the Al- 
exandrian writer. They had their descriptions, defi- 
nite and detailed, a complete topography of the unseen 
world. Paradise, the garden of Eden, existed still, 
and they discussed the question of its locality. The 
answers were not always consistent with each other. 
It was far off in the distant East, farther than the foot 
of man had trod. It was a region of the world of the 
dead, of Sheol, in the heart of the earth. Gehenna 
was on one side, with its flames and torments. Para- 
dise on the other, the intermediate home of the blessed. 

ATI.— T t 


(Comp.AVetstein,Grotius, and Sehottgen, In Luc. xxiii.) 
The patriarchs were there, Abraham and Isaac and 
Jacob, ready to receive their faithful descendants into 
their bosoms (Joseph. De Macc. c. 13). The highest 
place of honor at the feast of the blessed souls was 
Abraham’s bosom (Luke xvi, 23), on which the new 
heir of immortality reclined as the favored and hon- 
ored guest. Or, again, paradise was neither on the 
earth nor within it, but above it, in the third heaven, 
or in some higher orb. See Heaven. Or there were 
two paradises, the upper and the lower — one in heav- 
en, for those who had attained the heights of holiness 
—one in earth, for those who had lived but decently 
(Sehottgen, Hor. Ileb. in Apoc. ii, 7), and the heavenly 
paradise was sixty times as large as the whole lower 
earth (Eisenmenger, Entdecktes Judenth. ii, 297). Each 
had seven palaces, and in each palace were its appro- 
priate dwellers (ibid. p. 302). As the righteous dead 
entered paradise, angels stripped them of their grave- 
clothes, arrayed them in new robes of glory, and placed 
on their heads diadems of gold and pearls (ibid. p. 310). 
There was no night there. Its pavement was of pre- 
cious stones. Plants of healing power and wondrous 
fragrance grew on the banks of its streams (ibid. p. 
313). From this lower paradise the souls of the dead 
rose on sabbaths and on feast-days to the higher (ibid. 
p. 318), where every day there was the presence of Je- 
hovah holding council with his saints (ibid. p. 320). 
(Comp, also Sehottgen, I/or. Ileb. in Luc . xxiii.) 
Among the Hebrew traditions enumerated by Jerome 
(Trad. Ilebr. in Gen.') is one that paradise was created 
before the world was formed, and is therefore beyond 
its limits. Moses bar-Cepha (De Parad.) assigns it a 
middle place between the earth and the firmament. 
Some affirm that paradise was on a mountain, which 
reached nearly to the moon ; while others, struck by 
the manifest absurdity of such an opinion, held that it 
was situated in the third region of the air, and was 
higher than all the mountains of the earth by twenty 
cubits, so that the waters of the flood could not reach 
it. Others again have thought that paradise was two- 
fold, one corporeal and the other incorporeal; others 
that it was formerly on earth, but had been taken 
away by the judgment of God (Hopkinson, Descr. 
Parad. in Ugolino, Thesaur. vol. vii). 

3. Out of the discussions and theories of the rabbins 
there grew a broad popular belief, fixed in the hearts 
of men, accepted without discussion, blending with 
their best hopes. Their prayer for the dying or the 
dead was that his soul might rest in paradise, in the 
garden of Eden (Maimonides, Porta Mosis , quoted by 
Wetstein, In Luc. xxiii ; Taylor, Funeral Sermon on Sir 
G. Dalston). The belief of the Essenes, as reported by 
Josephus ( War, ii, 8, 1 1), may be accepted as a fair rep- 
resentation of the thoughts of those who, like them, 
were not trained in the rabbinical schools, living in a 
simple and more childlike faith. To them accordingly 
paradise was a far-off land, a region where there was 
no scorching heat, no consuming cold, where the soft 
west wind from the ocean blew forevermore. The vi- 
sions of the second "Cook of Esdras, though not without 
an admixture of Christian thoughts and phrases, may 
be looked upon as representing this phase of feeling. 
There also we have the picture of a fair garden, streams 
of milk and honey, twelve trees laden with divers fruits, 
mighty mountains whereon grow lilies and roses (ii, 19) 
— a place into which the wicked shall not enter. 

It is with this popular belief, rather than with that 
of either school of Jewish thought, that the language 
of the N. T. connects itself. In this as in other instances 
it is made the starting-point for an education which 
leads men to rise from it to higher thoughts. The old 
word is kept, and is raised to a new dignity or power. 
It is significant, indeed, that the word “paradise” no- 
where occurs in the public teaching of our Lord, or in 
his intercourse with his own disciples. Connected as it 
had been with the thoughts of a sensuous happiness, it 
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was not the fittest or the best word for those whom be 
was training to rise out of sensuous thoughts to the 
higher regions of the spiritual life. For them, accord- 
ingly, the kingdom of heaven, the kingdom of God, are 
the words most dwelt on. The blessedness of the pure 
in heart is that they shall see God. If language bor- 
rowed from their common speech is used at other times, 
if they hear of the marriage-supper and the new wine, 
it is not till they have been taught to understand para- 
bles and to separate the figure from the reality. With 
the thief dying on the cross the case was different. We 
can assume nothing in the robber-outlaw but the most 
rudimentary forms of popular belief. We may well be- 
lieve that the word used here, and here only, in the 
whole course of the Gospel history, had a special fitness 
for him. His reverence, sympathy, repentance, hope, 
uttered themselves in the prayer, “Lord, remember me 
when thou comest into thy kingdom !” What were the 
thoughts of the sufferer as to that kingdom we do not 
know. Unless they were snpernaturally raised above 
the level which the disciples had reached by slow and 
painful steps, they must have been mingled with visions 
of an earthly glory, of pomp and victory and triumph. 
The answer to his prayer gave him what he needed 
most, the assurance of immediate rest and peace. The 
word paradise spoke to him, as to other Jews, of repose, 
shelter, joy — the greatest contrast possible to the thirst 
and agony and shame of the hours upon the cross. Ru- 
dimentary as his previous thoughts of it might be, this 
was the word fittest for the education of his spirit. 

There is a like significance in the general absence of 
the word from the language of the Epistles. Here also 
it is found nowhere in the direct teaching. It occurs 
only in passages that are apocalyptic, and therefore al- 
most of necessity symbolic. Paul speaks of one, appar- 
ently of himself, as having been “caught up into para- 
dise,” as having there heard things that might not be 
uttered (2 Cor. xii, 3). In the message to the first of 
the Seven Churches of Asia, “ the tree of life which is 
in the midst of the paradise of God,” appears as the re- 
ward of him that overcometh, the symbol of an eternal 
blessedness (comp. Dean Trench, Comm, on (he Epistles 
to the Seven Churches , ad loc.). The thing, though not 
the word, appears in the closing visions of Rev. xxii. 

4. The eager curiosity which prompts men to press 
on into the things behind the veil has led them to con- 
struct hypotheses more or less definite as to the inter- 
mediate state, and these have affected the thoughts 
which Christian writers have connected with the word 
paradise. Patristic and later interpreters follow, as has 
been noticed, in the footsteps of the Jewish schools. To 
Origen, and others of a like spiritual insight, paradise is 
but a synonym for a region of life and immortality — 
one and the same with the third heaven (Jerome, Ep. 
ad ./oh. llieros. in Wordsworth on 2 Cor. xii). So far as 
it is a place, it is as a school in which the souls of men 
are trained and learn to judge rightly of the things they 
have done and seen on earth (Origen, l)e Princ. ii, 12). 
Origen, according to 1 Ait her ( Comm . in Gen.'), imagined 
paradise to be heaven, the trees angels, and the rivers 
wisdom. Papias, Ireiueus, Pan tarn us, and Clemens Al- 
exandrinus have all favored the mystical interpretation 
(Ilnet. Oriycniana , ii, 1(17). Ambrosius followed the 
example of Origen, and placed the terrestrial paradise 
in the third heaven, in consequence of the expression 
of Paul (2 Cor. xii, 2, 4) ; but elsewhere he distinguishes 
between the terrestrial paradise and that to which the 
apostle was caught up (De Parad. c. 3). In another 
passage (Ep. ad Sabinum) all this is explained as alle- 
gory. The sermon of Basil, l)e Parad iso, gives an elo- 
quent representation of the common belief of Christians 
who were neither mystical nor speculative. Minds at 
once logical and sensuous ask questions as to the local- 
ity, and the answers are wildly conjectural. It is not 
in Hades, and is therefore different from Abraham's 
bosom (Tertull. De Idol. c. 13). It is above and beyond 
the world, separated from it by a wall of fire (id. Apol. 


c. 47). It is the “ refrigerium” for all faithful souls, 
where they have the vision of saints and angels, and 
of Christ himself (Just. Mart. Respons . ad Orthodox. 75 
and 85), or for those only who are entitled, as martyrs, 
fresh from the baptism of blood, to a special reward 
above tlieir fellows (Tertull. De Anim. c. 55). It is in 
the fourth heaven (Clem. Alex. Fragm . § 51). It is in 
some unknown region of the earth, where the seas and 
skies meet, higher than any earthly mountain (Joann. 
Damasc. De Orthod. Fid. ii, 11), and had thus escaped 
the waters of the flood (P. Lombard. Sentent. ii, 17, E.). 
It has been identified with the (poXatct ) of 1 Pet. iii, 19, 
and the spirits in it are those of the antediluvian races 
who repented before the great destruction overtook 
them (Bishop Horsley, Sermons, xx). (Comp, an elab- 
orate note in Thilo, Codex Apocryph. N. T. p. 754.) 
The word enters largely, as might be expected, into the 
apocryphal literature of the early Church. Where the 
true Gospels are most reticent, the mythical are most 
exuberant. The Gospel of Nicodemus, in narrating 
Christ’s victory over Hades (the “harrowing of hell” 
of our early English mysteries), tells how, till then, 
Enoch and Elijah had been its sole inhabitants — how 
the penitent robber was there with his cross on the 
night of the crucifixion — how the souls of the patriarchs 
were led thither by Christ, and were received by the 
archangel Michael, as he kept watch with the flaming 
swords at the gate. In the apocryphal Acta Philippi 
(Tischendorf, Art. Apocr. p. 89), the apostle is sentenced 
to remain for forty days outside the circle of paradise, 
because he had given way to anger and cursed the peo- 
ple of Hierapolis for their unbelief. Among the opin- 
ions enumerated by Morinus ( lJiss . de Parad. Terrest . in 
Ugolino, Thesaur. vol. vii) is one that, before the fall, 
the whole earth was a paradise, and was really situated 
in Eden, in the midst of all kinds of delights. Ephraem 
Syrus (Comm, in Gen.) expresses himself doubtfully 
upon this point. Whether the trees of paradise, being 
spiritual, drank of spiritual water, he does not under- 
take to decide; but he seems to be of opinion that the 
four rivers have lost their original virtue in consequence 
of the curse pronounced upon the earth for Adam’s 
transgression. 

5. The later history of the word presents some facts 
of interest. Accepting in this as in other instances the 
mythical elements of Eastern Christianity, the creed of 
Islam presented to its followers the hope of a sensuous 
paradise, and the Persian word was transplanted through 
it into the languages spoken by them. In the West it 
passes through some strange transformations, and de- 
scends to baser uses. The thought that men on enter- 
ing the Church of Christ returned to the blessedness 
which Adam had forfeited was symbolized in the 
church architecture of the 4th century. The nartliex, 
or atrium, in which were assembled those who, not be- 
ing Jideles in full communion, were not admitted into 
the interior of the building, was known as the “ Para- 
I dise” of the church (Alt, Cultus. p. 591). Athanasius, it 
has been said, speaks scornfully of Arianism as creeping 
into this paradise, implying that it addressed itself to 
the ignorant and untaught. In the West we trace a 
change of form, and one singular change of application. 
Parad iso becomes in some Italian dialects Paraviso, and 
this passes into the French parvis, denoting the western 
porch of a church, or the open space in front of it (Du- 
cange, s. v. Parvisus; Diez, Etymolog. Worterb. p. 703). 
In the church this space was occupied, as we have seen, 
by the lower classes of the people. The word was 
transferred from the place of worship to the place of 
amusement, and, though the position was entirely dif- 
ferent, was applied to the highest and cheapest gallery 
of a French theatre (Alt, Cultus, 1. c.). By some, how- 
ever, this use of the word is connected only with the 
extreme height of the gallery, just as “Chemin de Pa- 
radis” is a proverbial phrase for any specially arduous 
undertaking (Bescherelles, Dictionnaire Frangais). 

IV. Literature.— In addition to the many works cited 
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above, see the bibliography of the subject in Danz, 
Worterbuch, s. v. Parodies; Darling, Cyclop. Bibl. col. 
1038; Alger, Future Life , Index; the copious article in 
Herzog’s Real- Encyklopddie, xx, 332-377 ; and Malcom, 
Theoloyical Index , s. v. Eden. Comp, also Gould, Myths 
of the Ancient World , p. 242 sq.; Brin ton, Myths of the 
Ketc World , p. SG8 sq. The following are among the 
pertinent monographs : Engelmann, De Paradiso terrest . 
(Jena, 1GG9); Eppelin, De Farad . iyne delet. (Alt. Nori. 
1735) ; lleinson, De Paradiso (Uelmst. 1G98) ; Huet, De 
situ Farad . (Amst. 1G98); Neumann, Das Parodies 
(Wittenb. 1741) ; and especially Sclmltliess, Das Paro- 
dies. d. irdische u. iiberird., hist., myth. u. mystische (Zur. 
1810; Leips. 1821). See Eden; Heaven. 

Paradise, a term applied, in ecclesiastical lan- 
guage, to the garden of a convent; the name is also 
sometimes applied to an open court or area in front of 
a church, and occasionally to the cloisters, and even to 
the whole space included within the circuit of a convent, 
but usually to the burial-place. Probably the word is 
a corruption of Parvise , which is still in use in France 
for the open space around cathedrals and churches. 

Paradisi, Niccolo, an old Venetian painter, by 
whom there is a picture of the Crucifixion , which, with 
the symbols of the four evangelists, is in the monastery 
of the Agostiniani, in the territory of Verruehio. It 
is inscribed “ Nicholaus Paradixi miles de Venetiis 
pinxit, 1404/’ See Spoouer, Bioy. Hist . of the Fine 
Arts , ii, G52. 

Paradiso, Jacobus de, a German monastic, mem- 
ber of the Carthusians, nourished at Erfurt near the mid- 
dle of the 15th century, lie died in 14G5. Paradiso 
wrote Tractatus de causis multarum passiomnn, pi'ceci- 
pue iracundice , et i'emediis earundem (Pez, Bib. Ascet. 
vii, 3S9). 

Paraeus, David, D.D., a celebrated German theo- 
logian of the Deformation period, was born Dec. 20, 
1548, at Francolstein, in Silesia, lie was the son of 
Johann Wanyler, but changed his patronymic, in ac- 
cordance with the custom of his days (7rapuog being 
the literal rendering of Wanyler ; from rrapud, German 
Wanye, cheek). He was educated at llermsberg and 
Heidelberg. One of his teachers, Christopher Schil- 
ling, becoming himself a convert to Protestantism, in- 
fluenced young Wangler to forsake Lutheranism, and 
he became a most ardent disciple of the theologian of 
Geneva. Params entered on his ministry in 1571, at a 
village called Schlettenbach, which he soon exchanged 
for Hemsbach, in the diocese of Worms. It was a 
stormy time, owing to the contests between the papists 
and Protestants, Lutherans and Calvinists, and in 1577 
Parteus lost his place in consequence of being a sacra- 
mentarian, or Calvinist. lie went first to Frankenthal, 
and three years after to Witzingen; but in 1584 prince 
Casimir made him a professor at Heidelberg. In 1586 
he commenced authorship by the publication of his 
Method of the Ubiquitarian Controversy . In 1589 he 
published the German Bible, with notes. He rose to 
the highest professorship in theology, and his fame 
drew students to the university from the remotest 
parts of Hungary and Poland. He held several dispu- 
tatious against the writers of the “Augsburg Confes- 
sion.” One of the most memorable he held in 159G, 
when he defended Calvin against the imputation that 
the Geneva Reformer favored Judaism in his “Com- 
mentaries upon several parts of Scripture.” At the 
time of the centennial jubilee of the Deformation in 
1G17, which was celebrated at Heidelberg, Paraeus pub- 
lished some pieces upon the subject, which drew upon 
him the resentment of the Jesuits of Mentz : they wrote 
a sharp censure of his works, and he published a suitable 
answer to it. The following year, 1018, at the instance 
of the states-general, he was pressed to go to the Synod 
of Dort, but excused himself on account of age and in- 
firmities. After this time he enjoyed but little tran- 
quillity. The apprehensions he had of the ruin which 


his patron the elector palatine would bring upon him- 
self by accepting the crown of Bohemia caused him 
to change his residence, lie terrified himself with a 
thousand bad omens; he feared the success of the Im- 
perialists; and, considering the books he had written 
against the pope and Bellarmine, he looked upon it as 
the most dreadful calamity that could happen to him to 
fall into the hands of the monks; for which reason he 
gladly complied with those who advised him to provide 
in time for his own safety, and accordingly he retired to 
the town of Amveil, in the duchy of Zweibrucken, near 
Landau (October, 1G21). He left that place shortly 
after and went to Neustadt, but did not even stay long 
there, but returned to Heidelberg, in order to spend his 
last days at his beloved home, and so to be buried near 
the professors of the university. He died June, 158G. 
The expository works of Paraaus are his most numer- 
ous, and were long greatly esteemed on the Continent. 
They have been published collectively at Geneva and at 
Frankfort. Among them are commentaries on Genesis, 
Hosea, Matthew, several of Paul’s Epistles, the Apoca- 
lypse, and Adversaria on other parts of the Bible. Al- 
though the Biblical writings of Params are superseded, 
it is impossible to deny to them considerable merit, 
both in the exegetical exposition of the sacred text and 
his practical' deductions. The greatest drawback to 
this merit arises from the long theological (chiefly 
polemical) discussions with which the commentary is 
overburdened. His commentary on Romans is well 
known to English theologians for the anti-mouarchieal 
principles which it embodies, and which gave so much 
oftence to king James I and the University of Oxford. 
All of Params’s works were published by his son at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main in 1G47 (3 vols. fol.). See Mid- 
dleton, Evangel. Bioyr. ii, 401 sq. ; and the Memoir in 
vol. i of the works, also published separately since. 
(J.H.W.) 

Farafrenarii, the coachmen of the higher clergy 
in the ancient Christian Church. They had also the 
care of their stables and horses. They were sometimes 
reckoned among the number of the clergy, but of an 
inferior order. 

Paraguay, a republic of South America, which, as 
represented on most maps, is confined to the peninsula 
between the rivers Paraguay and Parana, as far north 
as about the parallel of 2P 30', but which actually, by 
recent treaties with neighboring states, has so consider- 
ably enlarged that it now embraces an extensive region 
called the Chaco, west of the Paraguay, and as far south 
as the river Vermejo, and west as the meridian of 
Gi° 20', and a tract lying between the Parana and the 
Uraguay. The whole area, according to official sta- 
tistics, is in round numbers 348,000 square miles, of 
which 131,000 square miles are comprised between the 
rivers Paraguay and Parana, 19G,000 square miles are 
west of the Paraguay, and upwards of 21,000 square 
miles are between the Parana and Uraguay. The 
peninsula between the rivers is still the important part 
of Paraguay. A mountain-chain called Sierra Anam- 
bahv, which traverses it from north to south, and 
bifurcates to the east and west towards the southern 
extremity, under the name of Sierra Maracaju, divides 
the tributaries of the Parana from those of the Para- 
guay, none of which are very considerable, although 
they are liable to frequent and destructive overflows. 
As regards its physical character, the northern portion 
of the country is mountainous, especially towards the 
east. The southern portion is one of the most fertile 
districts of South America, consisting of hills and 
gentle slopes richly wooded, of wide savannas, which 
afford excellent pasture -ground, and of rich alluvial 
plains, some of which, indeed, are marshy, or covered 
with shallow pools of water (only one lake, that of 
Ypao, deserving special notice), but a large proportion ' 
ol‘ the land is of extraordinary fertility and highly 
cultivated. The banks of the rivers Parana and Par- 
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aguav arc occasionally belted with forest ; but, in gen- 
eral, the low lands are destitute of trees. The climate, 
for a tropical country, is temperate, the thermometer 
occasionally rising to 10(P in summer, but in winter be- 
ing usually about 45°. The natural productions are very 
varied, although they do not include the precious metals 
or other minerals common in South ‘America. Much 
excellent timber is found in the forests. Several trees 
yield valuable juices, as the India-rubber and its cognate 
trees; and an especially useful shrub is the Mate, or 
Paraguay tea-tree, which forms one of the chief articles 
of commerce, being in general use throughout La Plata, 
Chili, Peru, and other parts of South America. The 
tree grows wild in the north-eastern districts, and the 
gathering of its leaves gives employment in the season 
to a large number of the native population. Wax and 
honey are collected in abundance, as is also cochineal, 
and the medicinal plants are very numerous. The 
chief cultivated crops are maize, rice, coffee, cocoa, in- 
digo, mandioc, tobacco, sugar-cane, and cotton. 

One half of the land is national property, consisting 
partly of the lands formerly held by the Jesuit missions, 
or by other religious corporations, partly of lands never 
assigned to individuals, partly of lands confiscated in 
the course of the revolutionary ordeal through which 
the country has been passing. The national estates 
have, for the most part, been let out in small tenements, 
at moderate rents, the condition of the tenure being 
that they shall be properly cultivated. Agriculture, 
though it has in recent years made considerable prog- 
ress, nevertheless is still far from the standard of Eu- 
ropean progress. Only about 30,000 square miles of 
the whole territory are in cultivation. There are few 
manufactures — sugar, rum, cotton and woollen cloths, 
and leather being the only industrial productions. In- 
deed, the commerce of the country is chiefly in the 
hands of the government, which holds a monopoly of 
the export of the Paraguay tea, and in great part of 
the timber trade. The population consists of whites of 
Spanish descent, native Indians, negroes, and a mix- 
ture of these several races, who call themselves “ Pa- 
raguavos,” but are usually called “Pardos.” The In- 
dians are most numerous. They are mostly of the 
friendly tribe Guaranis, whose language is also the lan- 
guage of the country. By a census which was taken 
in 1357, the population was reported at 1,337,421, but 
the inaccuracy of this census is now generally conced- 
ed, and the population of Paraguay, considerably re- 
duced in recent times by war with Brazil and internal 
strife (see below), is now generally estimated to be 
about 1,000,000. 

History . — The history of Paraguay is highly interest- 
ing. The country was discovered by Sebastian Cabot in 
1520; but the first colony was settled in 1535 by Pedro 
dc Mendoza, who founded the city of Assuncion, and 
established Paraguay as a province of the vicerovalty 
of Peru. The warlike native Guaranis, a people who 
possessed a certain degree of civilization, and professed 
a dualistic religion, for a long time, however, success- 
fully resisted the Spanish arms, and refused to receive 
either the religion or the social usages of the invaders. 
In the latter half of the Iiith century (since 15SG) the 
Jesuit missionaries were sent to the aid of the first 
preachers of Christianity in Paraguay (who had labor- 
ed since 1537); but for a long time the Jesuits also 
were almost entirely unsuccessful, the effect of their 
preaching being in a great degree marred by the profli- 
gate and cruel conduct of the Spanish adventurers who 
formed the staple of the early colonial population. The 
Jesuits, however, did not hopelessly abandon their task, 
as had the Franciscans, who had preceded them. With 
their indomitable will and keen judgment of human 
nature, the Jesuits were probably the only Christians 
who could succeed. Finding that the obstacles were 
almost insurmountable, they concentrated their strength 
on the province of Guayra, and there succeeded in win- 
ning the confidence of the natives, whom they united 


in settlements {He duct tones), and taught there not only 
religion, but agriculture, arts, and industries. But even 
these settlements failed for a long time to bring about 
the nuieh-dcsircd change. There were constant quar- 
rels and much fighting, and as late as 1010 several set- 
tlements had to be abandoned. The Jesuits finally de- 
termined to secure the reins of government in the en- 
tire country, to bring about such a change as they had 
hoped for, but had found it impossible to secure, so long 
as they did not themselves possess the civil control. In 
the 17th century the home government consented to place 
in their hands the entire administration, civil as well 
as religious, of two provinces, which, not possessing any 
of the precious metals, were of little value as a source 
of revenue; and, in order to guard the natives against 
the evil infi nonces of the bad example of European 
Christians, gave to the Jesuits the right to exclude all 
other Europeans from these colonies. From this time 
forward the progress of civilization as well as of Chris- 
tianity was rapid. The legislation, the administration, 
and the social organization of the settlement were 
shaped according to the model of a primitive Christian 
community, or rather of many communities under one 
administration; and the accounts which have been 
preserved of its condition appear to present a realiza- 
tion of the ideal of a Christian Utopia. A careful in- 
quiry into the history of the territory so ruled by the 
Jesuits reveals, however, that the natives had been 
made by them altogether helpless. True, the Jesuits 
were kind to their subjects, and gave them a quasi- 
independence in what they called a Christian republi- 
can government, but they did everything in such a 
guardian-like manner that the natives lost the little 
qualification they once possessed for independent en- 
terprise. Besides, the great power and accumulating 
wealth of the Jesuits provoked envy, and finally result- 
ed in much opposition to the Jesuits; and when in 
1750 they opposed the disposition of some of their ter- 
ritory to Portugal, and armed the natives for defence 
of the land against the Spanish government, the total 
expulsion of t he Jesuits from Paraguay resulted in 
1708. The province was again made subject to the 
Spanish viceroys. For a time the fruits of the older 
civilization maintained themselves; but as the ancient 
organization fell to the ground, much of the work of so 
many years was undone: the communities lapsed into 
disorganization, and by degrees much of the old barbar- 
ism returned, and that in a more aggravated form. In 
1770 Paraguay was transferred to the newly formed 
vieeroyaltv of Bio de la Plata; and in 1810 it joined 
with the other states in declaring its independence of 
the mother kingdom of Spain, which, owing to its 
isolated position, it was the earliest of them all to es- 
tablish completely. In 1814 Dr. Francia, originally 
a lawyer, and the secretary of the first revolution- 
ary junta, was proclaimed dictator for three years; 
and in 1817 his term of the office was made perpetual, 
lie continued to hold it till his death in 1840; and 
although many of Bis measures tended to improve the 
condition of the country and to develop its internal 
resources, yet his rule was arbitrary and despotic in 
the highest degree ; and his attempt to isolate the 
territory from commercial intercourse with the rest of 
the world was attended with a complete stagnation of 
commerce and the enterprise to which it leads. On 
his death the government was vested in consuls, and in 
1844 a new constitution was proclaimed, and Don Car- 
los Antonio Lopez elected in that year. He held the 
government until his death in 1870. The condition 
of the country was little changed under his administra- 
tion. Though he was a man of extraordinary char- 
acter, he was so largely controlled by the restless and 
roving spirit of the white population of Paraguay that 
he was forced into a war with Brazil and the La Plata 
states, which brought the country to the very verge 
of destruction. It barely escaped utter ruin. A pro- 
visional government conducted the affairs of Paraguay, 
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independent of Brazil, after the re -establishment of 
peace in 1870, until the people had time to elect Rivcr- 
ola as their president. In December, 1871, Salvador 
Jovellanos became president. Under his administra- 
tion the country was slowly recovering from the dread- 
ful devastations in which the war had resulted, when a 
rebellion broke out (1874), which has only been sup- 
pressed very recently. The arbitrary measures which 
the unsettled condition of the country forced the gov- 
ernment to adopt have resulted in driving many whites 
into the Argentine territory and the Brazilian prov- 
inces. In the spring of 1870 the most heartrending 
condition prevailed. Little was produced by the farm- 
ers, and the principal staple of food, maize, sold at fam- 
ine prices. 

The republic is divided into twenty-five depart- 
ments. The central department, in which the capi- 
tal, Assnncion, is situated, contained in 1857 398,008, 
or nearly one third of the whole inhabitants, and the 
capital itself 48,000. The inhabitants of the towns 
consist chiefly of whites, or of half-breeds (mestizos), 
who closely resemble whites; the language commonly 
spoken, besides that of the native Indian, the Guaranis, 
is the Spanish. The established religion is the Koman 
Catholic, the ecclesiastical head of which is the bishop 
of Assnncion. Education is pretty well diffused, much 
more than is usually the case in countries so long ruled 
by the Jesuits. See Muratori, Christianesimo felice 
nelle missione nel Paraguui (Yen. 1713) ; Ibanez, Regno 
da Soced. d. J. etc. (Lisbon, 1770); Charlevoix, Gesch. 
v. Paraguay v. den Missionen der Jesuiten (Nuremb. 
17G4) ; Dugraty, La republique de Parag. (Brussels, 
18G4) ; Masterman, Seven Years in Paraguay (Lond. 
1869); and especially Washburn, History of Paraguay 
(Bost. 1871). See also Harper's Monthly , vol. xviii 
and xl. 

Fa'rah (lleb. Parah ', [with the article], 

heifer ; Sept. •Papa v. r. \\<pdp), a city of the tribe of 
Benjamin, named in the north-eastern group between 
Avim and Ophrah (Josh, xviii, 23). Buckingham 
( Travels , p.31‘2) heard of a village named Far ah, which 
Robinson, however, could not find; but the name exists 
farther to the south-east attached to the Wady el-Fdrah, 
one of the southern branches of the great Wady Suwein- 
it, and to a site of ruins at the junction of the same with 
the main valley (Ritter, Pal. u. Syrien, iii, 529). This 
identification is supported by Van de Velde (. Memoir , 
p. 339) and Schwarz (Palestine, p. 12G). The draw- 
back mentioned bv Dr. Robinson (Researches, ii, 112), 
namely, that the Arabic word (“ mouse”) differs in sig- 
nification from the Hebrew (“the cow”) is not of much 
force, since it is the habit of modern names to cling to 
similarit}' of sound with the ancient names, rather than 
of signification (Beit-ur, el-Aal, etc.). A view of the 
valley is given by Barclay (City of the Great King, p. 
558), -who proposes it for zE non (q. v.); but he incor- 
rectly interprets the name (“valley of delight”). 

Parah. See Talmud. 

Parallelism. See Poetry, Hebrew. 

Paralytic (7rapa\vTiichg, 7rapa\t\vpivoQ), a class 
of sick persons named in the Gospels in connection with 
(lannoniacs and epileptics (see Matt, iv, 24: comp. Acts 
viii, 7), as being deprived of the power of motion, and 
borne for cure on couches to the Saviour (Matt, ix, 2; 
Mark ii, 3 ; Luke v, 18; comp. Acts ix, 23). Elsewhere 
we find paralysis mentioned as a consequence of apo- 
plexy (1 Maec. ix, 55). In our version the word Trapa- 
Xvtikoq is rendered ‘‘sick of the palsy,” and so other 
versions. Modern physicians understand by paralysis 
or palsy the loss of power over the voluntary muscles; 
sometimes accompanied with the loss of sensibility in 
certain parts of the body, in which the muscles affected 
are relaxed and slack. This last symptom seems to dis- 
tinguish paralysis from catalepsy and the various kinds 
of tetanus, in all of which the muscles are rigid and con- 


tracted. During palsy the circulation, the animal heat, 
and the usual secretions continue. The attack is often 
very sudden, following an apoplectic stroke; but some- 
times comes on slowly and imperceptibly; and in either 
case the cure is exceedingly difficult (see Sprengel, Li- 
st'd. Pathol. Spec, iv, 441 ; comp, the Berliner Median. 
Kncyclop, xxi, 1G sq.). But the ancient physicians un- 
derstood paralysis in a much wider sense, and, according 
to Richter’s careful investigations (see his Dissert, quat. 
Med. Got ting. 1775), applied the term to every dis- 
ease which destroyed the power of voluntary action, 
without regard to the condition of the muscles; thus 
including under it both tetanus and catalepsy, lie ad- 
duces in confirmation of this view, besides other passages 
of ancient physicians, the treatise of Coelius Aurelianus 
(Moib. Chron. ii, 1), who distinguishes two kinds of 
paralysis — the one marked by spasms, the other by flac- 
ciditv of the muscles. This would serve to explain the 
case (Matt, viii, G) of a paralytic who was in great suf- 
fering (see Aekermann, in Weise’s Material. J nr Gottes- 
geluhrth. I, ii, 57 sq.). But pain is rarely experienced 
in the disease now called palsy; and when it does oc- 
cur it is not severe, being merely a pricking or itch- 
ing sensation. On the other hand the paralysis a con - 
ductione , or convulsive palsy of Coelius Aurelianus (or, 
as the moderns term it, the contraciura ariiculorum, 
spasm of the joints), is an exceedingly painful disease. 
It is certain that the words used to denote diseases in 
the Gospels are to be understood as used, not with scien- 
tific definiteness, but like other words in the language 
of common life, as including various symptoms more or 
less allied to each other. It is not therefore necessary, 
in any case, to understand the case spoken of by Mat- 
thew as one of tetanus or lockjaw (as Choulunt. Spec. 
Pathol, u. Therap. p. 711 sq., 2d ed.), a disease more 
common in hot than in temperate climates, and in Af- 
rica than in the East; and often followed quickly by 
death. Some, again, interpret the case of the woman 
who was bowed together (Luke xiii, 11) of the tetanus 
emprosthoionos, that form of the disease which bends 
forward stiffly the neck and the whole body. But an 
arthritic contraction of the body may also be meant 
(comp. Wed el, Exercit at. Med. Philol. p. 4 sq.). 

On the other hand, the case of Alcimus, spoken of in 
1 Macc. ix, 55, was probably one of sudden tetanus, which 
would account for the severe pain mentioned, a symptom 
not found in apoplexy, as well as for the sudden death. 
The tetanus (which receives its common name of lock- 
jaw from its effect on the organs of speech) attacks and 
disables the body suddenly ; is connected with severe 
pain in the muscles affected, and sometimes results fa- 
tally within thirty or fifty hours. Yet it is possible, 
with Aekermann, to refer such cases to apoplexy, under- 
standing by the “ torment”(/3«<7«roc) the suffering which 
bystanders, from the visible symptoms, suppose the pa- 
tient to suffer. The victim of this disease is motion- 
less; his breathing is slow and interrupted, accompanied 
by a rattling sound; foam often appears in the mouth ; 
the face is swollen and red ; the eyes protrude, and are 
fixed, and the extremities cold (see Conradi, flandb. d. 
spec , Pathol, ii, 531). It is well known that apoplexy 
often kills in a few minutes. See further, on the vary- 
ing views which medical men take ol the palsy of the 
New Testament, Bartholini Paralytici N. T. Medico et 
Philol. Commenturii, illustr. (Ilafn. 1653; 3d ed. Leips. 
IG85) ; Wedel, Exercit . Med. Philol. dec. 5, p. G sq. ; 
dee. 8, p. 17 sq. ; Ader, Enarrat . de xEgrotis in Evang. 
(Tolos. 1723), p. 10 sq. ; Baier, Animadr. physico-med. 
ad loca. A r , T. Spec, ii, 30 sq. ; Medic. -hermen. Cuter- 
such. 109 sq. (extracted from Aekermann). 

The passages which speak of a withered hand (1 Kings 
xiii, 4; Matt, xii, 10; Mark iii, 1) remain to be noticed. 
This (Gr. \tip &)pci) in the last two passages can be un- 
derstood either of atrophy of the limbs (see Aekermann, 
in Weise’s Material, iii, 131 sq. ; comp. Conradi, op. 
cit. ii, 212) or of palsy (Wedel, Exercit. dec. 8, p. 24 sq. ; 
comp. Ader, Enarrat . p. G9 sq. ; Schulthess, in Ilenke’s 
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Museum, iii, 24 The case Jeroboam (1 Kings 
xiii, 4), whose band was suddenly so affected that he 
could not draw it back to him. is either one of palsy, or 
perhaps of tetanus, as Ackerman n thinks (/. c.).— Winer, 
ii, 191. See Palsy. 

Paramahansas, a species of Sanyasi , or Hindu 
ascetics, and, indeed, the most eminent of the four gra- 
dations, being solely occupied with the investigation 
of lirahm, and equally indifferent to pleasure, insensible 
to cold or heat, and incapable of satiety or want. In 
accordance with this definition, individuals are some- 
times found who pretend to have reached this degree of 
perfection, and in token of it they go naked, never speak, 
and never indicate any natural want. They are fed by 
attendants, as if unable to feed themselves. They are 
usually classed among the Saiva ascetics, but Prof. H. 
II. Wilson doubts the accuracy of the classification. See 
Gardner, Faiths of the World , ii, GIG. 

Paramandyas, a portion of the dress of Calovers, 
or Greek monks. It consists of a piece of black cloth 
sewed to the lining of their caps, and hanging down 
upon their shoulders. 

Faramats, a Buddhist sect which arose in the be- 
ginning of the present century at Ava. They respect 
only the Ahhidharmma , and reject the other sacred 
books. Kosan, the founder of the sect, with about fifty 
of his followers, were put to death by order of the king. 

Paramo, Lriz de, a Spanish theologian, was born 
about 1545 in Borox, near Toledo. lie was archdeacon 
and canon of the cathedral of Leon, and afterwards in- 
quisitor of the faith in Sicily and in Spain, lie con- 
secrated his pen to history and to the defence of the In- 
quisition, and wrote, among other works, De origine et 
progressu otficii Sanctce Tnquisitionis ejusque dignitate et 
ut dilate (Madrid, 1598, fob; reprinted in 1GI4 at An- 
vers). This book is the rarest and the most curious 
upon the tribunal of the Holy Office. Extracts have 
been translated from it in the sequel of the Manuel des 
Inqnisiteurs (Paris, 17G2, 12 mo). Sec Antonio, Biblioth. 
Hispana nova, vol. ii. — Hoofer, Xouv. Biog. Generate, 
xxxix, 18G. 

Faramonarios was the name of an inferior officer 
belonging to the ancient Christian Church. The para- 
monarii are referred to iu the Council of Chalcedon. 
Translators and critics differ as to the meaning of the 
word. Some of the more ancient writers consider it as 
equivalent to the Mansionarus or Osiiurus (q. v.). 
More modern critics, again, explain it by vdlicus, or 
steward of the lands. Walcott says the paramonarios 
was “ in the East a bailiff of Church lands; in the West, 
a resident verger and porter.” 

Paramour is in one passage of the A. V. (Ezek. 
xxiii, 20) properly the rendering of pilWgesh 

(whence the Greek lraWetKig), a concubine (q. v.), as 
elsewhere rendered, being in every other instance used 
only of a female. 

Pa'ran (II eb. Paran', ‘pXE, according to Gesenius 
and 1 ’first, excavated, i. e. a place of caves, from an 
Arab, root; according to others, from “NIB, to be beau- 
tiful; Sept, and Josephus, «1 'apdy ; Vulg. Pharan ), a 
name given in the Bible to a desert and to a mountain. 
The present article is based upon that of Dr. Porter in 
Kitto’s Cyclopiedia , with additions from other sources. 

1. The Wilderness of Paran (’,^3 *3T*2;Sept. 
t) ipppog rod <\>apd i'). — The situation and boundaries 
of this desert are set forth with considerable exactness 
by a number of incidental notices in Scripture. It had 
Palestine on the north, the valley of Arabah on the 
east, and the desert of Sinai on the south. Its western 
boundary is not mentioned in the Bible, but it appears 
to have extended to Egypt and the Mediterranean. 

The first notice of Paran is in connection with the 
expedition o the eastern kings against Sodom. After 


defeating the giant tribes east of the Jordan, they swept 
over Mount Scir (Etlom) “unto the terebinth of Paran 
(pN3 *17.' ; Sept. eu)Q rrjg TtptfiivSov rpg <1>«- 

pdv ; Vulg. usque ad Campestria Pharan, A. V. “ El- 
Paran”), which is in the wilderness” (Gen. xiv, 6). 
Doubtless some well-known sacred tree is here referred 
to. It stood on the western border of Seir, and conse- 
quently in the Arabah [see Seir] ; and it was “in the 
wilderness” — that is, the desert of Paran, apparently 
considerably south of Kadcsh. From the terebinth of 
Paran they turned back, “and came to En-mislipat, 
which is Kadcsh.” — When Abraham sent away llagar 
and Ishmael from his tent at Beersheba, they went out 
into “the wilderness of Paran;” and Ishmael dwelt 
there, allying himself doubtless with the nomad tribes 
who made that place their home (Gen. xxi, 14, 21). 

But it is from its connection with the wanderings of 
the Israelites that Paran derives its chief and abiding 
interest: “And the children of Israel took their jour- 
neys out of the wilderness of Sinai ; and the cloud rested 
in the wilderness of Paran” (Numb, x, 12). From this 
it might be thought that Paran lay close to Mount Si- 
nai, where the Israelites had long been encamped; but 
the full narrative which is afterwards given shows that 
from the encampment at Sinai they made a four-days’ 
march to Hazeroth (x, 33; xi. 3, 34, 35); and then the 
next march brought them into “the wilderness of Pa- 
ran” (xii, 1G). From Paran the spies were sent to sur- 
vey Canaan (xiii, 3); and' after completing their mis- 
sion they returned to the camp “ unto the wilderness of 
Paran, to Kadesh” (ver. 2G). There is an apparent dif- 
ficulty here. At first sight it would appear as if Kadesh 
in Paran was only a single march from Hazeroth ; while 
Hazeroth has been identified with Ain Iludherah, Avhich 
is 140 miles distant from Kadesh. The difficulty is 
solved by a reference to the detailed itinerary in Numb, 
xxxiii. Paran is not mentioned there, because it was 
the name of a wide region, and the sacred writer records 
only the names of the camp-stations. Hazeroth is men- 
tioned, however, and so is Kadesh ; and between them 
there are twenty stations (17-38). Most probably all 
these stations were in Paran, for it is said that when 
they “took their journeys out of the wilderness of Sinai, 
the cloud rested in the wilderness of Paran” (x, 12); 
and Moses also states, “When we departed from IIo- 
reb, we went through all that great and terrible wilder- 
ness which ye saw by way of the mountain of the 
Amorites; and we came to Kadesh-barnea” (Deut. i, 
19). The wilderness of Paran in fact extended from 
Hazeroth, and the desert of Sinai (or Horeb) on the 
south, to the foot of the mountains of Palestine on the 
north ; and its eastern border ran along the valley of the 
Arabah, from the gulf of Akabah to the southern shore 
of the Dead Sea. Through this wide region the Israel- 
ites marched, not in a straight line, but, like the mod.- 
ern Arab tribes, from pasture to pasture; and it was 
when entering upon that long and toilsome march that 
Moses said to his father-in-law, “Leave us not, I pray 
thee; forasmuch as thou knowest how we are to en- 
camp in the wilderness, and thou mavest be to us in- 
stead of eyes” (Numb, x, 31). .lethro was intimately 
acquainted with the whole wilderness. As a nomad 
pastoral chief he knew the best pastures and all the 
wells and fountains; and hence Moses was most anx- 
ious to secure his services as guide. 

The reference made to Paran in 1 Sam. xxv shows 
that it bordered upon the southern declivities of the 
mountains of Judah. Probably its boundary was not 
ver} r accurately defined; and whatever part of that re- 
gion lay between the limits of settled habitation was 
called “the wilderness, or pasture-land, of Paran.” It 
thus included a large section of the Negeb. See South 
Country.— The reference to Paran in Deut. i, 1 is not 
so clear. The object of the sacred writer is to describe 
the place where Moses gave his long address to the Is- 
raelites. It was “on this (the east) side of Jordan, in 
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the wilderness” (or Midbar of Moab; comp. vcr. 5). in 
the plain (the Arabah, over against the Red 

Sea (or “opposite to Suf,” tjlO bl£), between Paran 
and Tophel, etc. (“between Paran, and between Topliel 
and Laban,” etc.). The sense appears to be that the 
Arabah in which Moses stood was opposite to the north- 
ern gulf of the lied Sea, and had on the one side Paran, 
and on the other Tophel, etc. It must not be inferred 
that Paran extended up to Jericho-, all that seems to be 
meant is that it formed the western boundary of the 
greater part of the Arabah. — It ivould seem from the 
incidental statement in 1 Kings xi, 18 that Paran lay 
between Midian and Egypt. The region there called 
Midian was situated on J . be sou fit of Edom [see Mid- 
ian], apparently at the fl®M)f the /Elanitic gulf; and 
the road taken by the fugitive Iladad was -most prob- 
ably that now traversed by the Egyptian IJaj route, 
which passes through the whole desert of Tih. 

It is strange that both Eusebius and Jerome (followed 
by Steph. Byz.; Keland, p. 556; Iiaumer, and others) 
speak of Paran as a city, which they locate three days’ 
journey east (7 rpbg dvcnoXdg, but they must evidently 
mean west) of Aila ( Onomast . s. v. Faran). They refer, 
doubtless, to the old town of Faran, in the valley of Fei- 
ran, at the foot of Mount Serbal, in the desert of Sinai. 
In this valley there are still ruins of a town, and indeed 
of more than one, with towers, aqueducts, and sepul- 
chral excavations; and here Rtippell found the remains 
of a church, which he assigns to the 5th century (7 leise 
in Nubien , p. 263). This was the Pharan or Faran. 
which had a Christian population, and was the seat of a 
bishopric so early as A.D. 400 (Oriens Christ, col. 735; 
Reland, Palcest. p. 219, 220, 228). The city is described, 
under the name of Feiran, by the Arabian historian 
Edrisi, about A.D. 1150, and by Makriri about A.D. 
1400. The description of the latter is copied by Burck- 
hardt (Syria, p. 616). lie mentions it as having been 
a city of the Amalekites; and the history of the He- 
brew pilgrimage renders it extremely probable that the 
Amalekites were actually stationed in this valley, from 
which they came forth to attack the Israelites, when 
encamped near it at Kephidim (Exod. xvii, 8). Feiran 
was thus an important place in early ages (Robinson, i, 
126, 592); but it lies nearly thirty miles beyond the 
southern boundary of Paran. Nevertheless it seems to 
he a trace of the ancient name transferred to an adjoin- 
ing locality. Some writers even regard it as the source 
of the designation of the region. Josephus mentions a 
valley of Paran; but it was situated somewhere in the 
wilderness of Judaea ( War, iv, 9, 4). 

Paran is not strictly speaking “a wilderness.” The 
sacred w-riters call it midbar ; that is, a pasture-land, as 
distinguished from an agricultural country. Its princi- 
pal inhabitants were nomads, though it had a few 
towns and some corn-fields (Robinson, Bibl, Res. i, 190 
sq.). The leading features of its physical geography 
are as follows: The central section, from Beerslieba to 
Jebel et-Tih, is an undulating plateau, from 600 to 800 
feet in height, traversed by bare rounded ridges, and 
shallow, dry valleys, running on the one side into the 
Arabah, and on the other to the Mediterranean. The 
soil is scanty, white, and thickly strewn with nodules 
of Hint. In early spring it is partially covered w r ith 
grass, shrubs, and weeds; but during the heat and 
drought of summer all vegetation disappears, and the 
whole surface assumes that aspect of dreary desolation 
which led the Israelites to call it “a great and terrible 
wilderness” (Deut. i, 19); and which suggested in re- 
cent times the somewhat exaggerated language of Mr. 
Williams — “A frightfully terrific wilderness, w r liose hor- 
rors language must fail to describe” (Jloly City , i, App. 
I, p. 464). Fountains are rare, and even w'ells and tanks 
are far apart. The plateau rises considerably towards 
the north-east ; and, as deep glens descend from it to 
the Arabah, this section presents the appearance of a 
series of parallel ridges extending cast and west. Their 


1 southern sides are mostly bluffs of naked white rock, 
which seem from a distance like colossal terrace-walls. 
These are the mountains of the Amorites mentioned in 
Deut. i, 19, 20, to which the Israelites approached 
through the wilderness, and which formed the southern 
border of Canaan. Besides these there is a line of bare 
white hills running along the whole western border of 
the Arabah, and forming the support of the table-land 
of Paran. Towards the valley they descend in steep 
shelving slopes and rugged precipices, averaging about 
a thousand feet in height; and everywhere deeply fur- 
rowed by wild ravines. The passes from the Arabah to 
Paran are difficult, and a comparatively small band of 
resolute men might defend them against an army. The 
, southern declivities of the mountain of the Amorites 
would also present serious obstacles to the advance of a 
large host. 

These natural features enable us to understand more 
fully some points in the history of the wilderness jour- 
ney, and to illustrate many incidental expressions in 
the sacred narrative. They show why the Israelites 
feared to enter Canaan from Kadesh until they had 
ascertained by the report of the spies that those for- 
midable mountain-passes were open (Deut. i, 22). They 
show how the Amorites, “'which dwelt in that moun- 
tain,” were able to drive them back when they attempt- 
ed to ascend (ver. 44 ; comp. Numb, xiv, 40-45). They 
show how expressive and how natural is the language 
so often used by Moses at Kadesh. When he sent the 
spies, “ he said unto them, Get you up this way south- 
ward, and go up into the mountain “so they went up 
. . . they ascended by the south.” “ Caleb said, Let 
us go up at once. But the men that went up with him 
said, We be not able to go up against the people” (xiii, 
17, 21, 22, 30, 31). Again, in describing the defeat of 
the people — “They rose up early . . . and gat them up 
into the top of the mountain , saying, We will go up into 
the place which the Lord hath promised. . . . Moses 
said. Go not up. . . . But they presumed to go up . . . 
and the Amalekites came downf etc. (xiv, 40,42, 44, 
45). 

The name Paran thus corresponds in general out- 
line with the desert Et-Tih. The Sinaitic desert, in- 
cluding the wedge of metani orphic rocks, granite, sy- 
enite, and porphyry, set, as it were, in a superficial 
margin of old red sandstone, forms nearly a scalene 
triangle, with its apex southward, and having its base 
or upper edge not a straight, but concave crescent line 
— the ridge, in short, of the Et-Tih range of moun- 
tains, extending about 120 miles from east to west, with 
a slight dip, the curve of the aforesaid crescent south- 
ward. Speaking generally, the wilderness of Sinai 
(Numb, x, 12 ; xii, 16), in which the march-stations of 
Taberah and Ilazeroth are probably included towards 
its north-east limit, may be said to lie south of the 
Et-Tih range, the wilderness of Paran north of it, and 
the one to end where the other begins. That of Paran 
is a stretch of chalky formation, the chalk being cov- 
ered with coarse gravel, mixed with black flint and 
drifting sand. The caravan route from Cairo to Akaba 
crosses the Et-Tih desert in a line from west to east, 
a little south. In this wide tract, which extends north- 
ward to join the “ w ilderness of Beerslieba” (Gen. xxi, 
21 ; comp. ver. 14), and eastward probably to the wil- 
derness of Zin [see Kadesh] on the Edomitish bor- 
der, Ishmael dwelt, and there probably his posterity 
originally multiplied. Ascending northward from it 
on a meridian to the east of Beerslieba, we should 
reach Maon and Carmel, or that southern portion of 
the territory of Judah, west of the Dead Sea, known as 
“ the South,” where the waste changes gradually into 
an uninhabited pasture-land, at least in spring and au- 
tumn, and in which, under the name of “Paran,” Na- 
bal fed his flocks (1 Sam. xxv, 1). Between the wil- 
derness of Paran and that of Zin no strict demarcation 
exists in the narrative, nor do the natural features of 
the region, so far as yet ascertained, yield a well-de- 
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fined boundary. The name of Paran seems, as in the 
story of Ishmael, to have predominated towards the 
western extremity of the northern desert frontier of 
Et-Tih, and in Numb, xxxiv, 4 the wilderness of Zin, 
not Paran, is spoken of as the southern border of the 
land or of the tribe of Judah (Josh, xv, 3). If by the 
Paran region we understand “that great and terrible 
wilderness” so emphatically described as the haunt of 
noxious creatures and the terror of the wayfarer (Deut. 
i, 10; viii, 15), then we might see how the adjacent 
tracts, which still must be called “ wilderness,” might, 
either as having less repulsive features, or because 
they lay near to some settled country, have a special 
nomenclature of their own. For the latter reason the 
wilderness of Zin, eastward towards Edom and Mount 
Seir, and' of Shur, westward towards Egypt, might be 
thus distinguished; for the former reason that of Zin 
and Sinai. It would not be inconsistent with the rules 
of scriptural nomenclature if we suppose these acces- 
sory wilds to be sometimes included under the gen- 
eral name of “wilderness of Paran ;” and to this extent 
we may perhaps modify the previous general state- 
ment that south of the Et-Tih range is the wilderness 
of Sinai, and north of it that of Paran. Still, con- 
strued strictly, the wildernesses of Paran and Zin would 
seem to lie as already approximately laid down. If, 
however, as previously hinted, thc3 r may in another 
view be regarded as overlapping, we can more easily 
understand how Chedorlaomer, when he “smote” the 
peoples south of the Dead Sea, returned round its 
south-western curve to the El-Paran, or “terebinth- 
tree of Paran,” viewed as indicating a locality in con- 
nection with the wilderness of Paran, and yet close, 
apparently, to that Dead Sea border (Gen. xiv, 6). 

It is worthy of special note that the wanderings of 
the Israelites through Paran became to it as a new 
baptism. Its name is now, and has been for ages, 
Beda et-Tih , “The wilderness of wandering” (Abul- 
feda, Tab. Syr. ed. Kohler, p. 4 ; Jaubert’s Edt isi , i, 
3G0). In addition to the authorities already referred 
to, notices of Paran will be found in the writings of 
Burckhardt ( Travels in Syria , p. 444) ; Seetzen (Zaeh’s 
Monatl . Corresp. ch. xvii); Ituppell ( Reisen , p. 241); 
Bartlett {Forty Days in the Dese?'t , p. 149 sq.); Bitter 
(Pal. und Syr. i, 147 sq., 1079 sq.) ; Olin ( Travels in 
Egyjd, etc. ii, 59 sq.); Miss Martineau ( Eastern Life , p. 
418 sq.); and especiallv in Palmer’s Desert of the Ex - 
olus , (1872). 

2. Mount Paran (“ ta il) is mentioned only in 
two passages, both sublime odes celebrating the Di- 
vine Majesty. The same glorious event, whatever it 
may have been, is plainly alluded to in both. Moses 
says, “The Lord came from Sinai, and rose up from 
Seir unto them; he shined forth from Mount Paran,” 
etc. (Deut. xxxiii, 2); and Ilabakkuk writes: “God 
came from Teman, and the Holy One from Mount 
Paran ” (iii, 3). The object of both writers is to call 
attention to those places where the most striking man- 
ifestations of divine power and majesty were made to | 
Israel. Next to Sinai, Kadcsh stands out as the the- 
atre of the Lord’s most remarkable workings. It lies 1 
in the valley of the Arabah, with Seir on the one side 
and the highlands of Paran on the other. The sum- 
mits of both these ranges were, doubtless, now illu- 
mined, now clouded, like the brow of Sinai, by the 
divine glory (comp. Numb, xvi, 19-35, 42; xx,*l, G- 
12). Teman was another name for Edom, or Seir; 
and hence the local allusions of Moses and Ilabakkuk 
are identical. It may therefore be safely concluded 
that Mount Paran is that ridge, or series of ridges, al- 
ready described, tying on the north-east part of the 
wilderness of Tih. There is nothing in Scripture 
which would lead us to connect it more closely with 
Sinai than with Seir, or to itlentify^ it with Jebel Ser- 
bdl. , -which overlooks Wady Feiran, as is done b\ 7 Stan- 
lcy and some others. 


Paranymph (Trapavvy^wq), a term used in an- 
cient Greece to denote one of the friends or relations of 
a bridegroom who attended him on the occasion of his 
marriage. Among the Jews there were two para- 
nymphs, one a relative of the bridegroom and the other 
of the bride; the first was called his companion, and 
the other her conductor. Their business was to attend 
upon the parties at the marriage ceremom% See Wed- 
ding. 

Parapet (Ital. para-petto, from par are , to protect, 
and petto, the breast) is an architectural term applied to 
a low breastwork intended for the protection of gutters 



Ornamented Gothic Parapet. 


and roofs. In England t hey are common!) 7 battlement- 
ed or panelled, but in France the)* are usualty pierced. 



Parapets are of veiy ancient date. The Israelites were 
commanded to build a “battlement” round their fiat 
roofs. 



Tower, Merton College, Oxford, A.D. 1440. 

Paraphrase. See Commentary; Targum. 

Faraselra is the name of several celebrated person- 
ages of ancient India whose histor\ 7 is recorded or re- 
ferred to in the Mahablmrata (q. v.), the Puranas (q.v.), 
and other Hindu writings. 

Farasceve (irapaoKivi}. preparation ), the day be- 
fore the Saviour’s passion. It is called l\v the Council 
of Laodicea the fifth day of the great solemn week, 
when such as were baptized, having learned their creed, 
were to repeat it before the bishop or presbyters in the 
church. This was the only day for several ages that 
ever the creed was publicly repeated in the Greek 
churches. It was also called Iloty Thursday, or Maun- 
dy Thursday (q. v.), and is observed with great pomp in 
the Romish Church. See Preparation. 

Parash. See Horse. 

Parashioth (or Parshiyuth , rv^-B). It was the 
custom of the Jews to have the whole Law, or Five 
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Books of Moses, read over in the synagogues in the 
course of every year. Hence, for the sake of conven- 
ience, the Law was divided into fifty-four sections, or 
Parashioth , as nearly equal in length as possible. These 
were appointed to be read in succession, one every week, 
till the whole was gone over. They were made fifty- 
four in number because the longest years contained fifty- 
four weeks, and it was thought desirable that no Sab- 
bath in such a case should be left without its particular 
portion; but as common years were shorter, certain 
shorter sections were joined together so as to make one 
out of two, iu order to bring the reading regularly to a 
close at the end of the year. The course of reading the 
Parashioth in the synagogues commenced on the first 
Sabbath after the feast of Tabernacles ; or, rather, on 
the Sabbath before that, for on the same day that they 
finished the last course of reading the} r began the new 
course, in order, as the rabbins allege, that the devil 
might have no ground for accusing them to God of be- 
ing weary of reading the Law. See Haiuitarah. 

Paraslti (jrapdairoi, fellow-waiters), assistants to 
certain priests among the ancient Greeks. The gods 
to whose service parasites were attached were Apollo, 
Heracles, the Anaces, and Athena of Pallene. They 
were generally elected from the most ancient and illus- 
trious families, but what were the precise duties assigned 
to them it is difHcult to discover. They were twelve in 
number, and received as the remuneration for their ser- 
vices a third part of the sacrifices offered to their respec- 
tive gods. Parasites were also appointed as assistants 
to the highest magistrates in Greece. Thus there were 
both civil and priestly parasites. The term is now gen- 
erally used to denotes flatterers or sycophants of any 
kind. — Gardner, Faiths of the World, ii, 017. 

Paratorium, a name sometimes given to the Obla- 
tionarium (q. v.) of the Ordo Komanus, because when 
the offerings were received preparation was made out 
of them for the Eucharist. 

Paratrapezon (iraparpaTn^ov) is the name given 
in the Greek Church to a side-table for the additional 
chalices. See Chalice. 

Paray-le-Monial, a little village in the eastern 
part of France, has become noted in recent times as the 
seat of a sacred shrine dedicated to a virgin who is re- 
puted to have led a most exemplary life, and was canon- 
ized in 18GL All manner of miracles are reputed to 
have been wrought at the shrine of Paray-le-Monial, 
and so general became the enthusiasm over these won- 
derful (!) reports that pilgrimages were regularly organ- 
ized not only in France, where the checkered fate of the 
last war would naturally turn the lower classes to super- 
stitious veneration and faith in the miraculous interven- 
tion of departed saints, but also in Belgium, and in Prot- 
estant England and America. In 1873 pilgrims from all 
points of the compass flocked to Paray-le-Monial. Of 
course the English and American pilgrims attracted 
special attention, for it was supposed that in neither of 
these countries could any superstitious veneration be 
fostered and quickened. The general supposition of 
Protestants, and all who disbelieve ecclesiastical mira- 
cles (q. v.), is that the Ultramontanes are seeking to 
unite the lower classes of all countries under the papal 
banner, and, by awakening in them a sympathy for the 
Bomish cause, to undermine the opposition which has 
developed against Jesuitism and Ultramontanism at the 
different European centres of influence. Inasmuch as 
the Jesuits and Ultramontanes generally have encour- 
aged the people in these pilgrimages, the supposition 
seems reasonable. 

In the article Marie a la Coque we have already 
given the personal history of this remirkable Komish 
saint. It remains to be added here that the Humanists 
of Paray-le-Monial claim to possess her bones, and that 
over them stands the altar erected to her memory. A 
correspondent of the New York Tribune, who was an eye- 
witness, in September, 1873, of the arrival and reception 


of a great body of English pilgrims— a motley throng 
of men and women, priests and laymen, old and young, 
rich and poor — thus describes the saint’s remains and 
their costly shrine : 

“She lies stretched upon an altar in the splendid chapel 
which her devotees have endowed. When the bones al- 
ready referred to were gathered up from the grave in 
which they had lain for two hundred years, they were 
committed to the charge of a cunning artificer, who rev- 
erently connected them as far as they would go with gold 
wire. Head, feet, and hands were formed out of wax and 
attached to tiie bones, and the body was wrapped up in 
wadding, with an outward covering of cloth of gold, and 
laid upon a magnificent marble altar enclosed in a rich 
case of broil ze-dor<>, and studded with precious stones. 
The eyes of the wax figure, which are made of enamel, 
are half open. With its right hand it presses upon its 
breast a burning heart of pure gold, and in its left hand it 
holds a branch of silver lilies. The chapel itself is almost 
oppressive from the richness of its decoration. The walls 
are hidden behind the pictures and the banners which the 
faithful have deposited there. The vault is of azure, stud- 
ded with stars of gold. The pavement of the church is 
of marble, while that of the sanctuary is set with stones, 
iu imitation of carpet-patterns. Before the wax figure 
burn constantly, day and night, sixteen golden lamps set 
with precious stones. One of the lamps burns for the 
preservation of the faith in Belgium, another for the con- 
version of England, a third represents the Order of the 
Sacred Heart, aud the rest are severally devoted to simi- 
lar ‘intentions.’ After this week the number of lamps 
will be increased by one, which the English pilgrims have 
brought with them, and for the endowment of which a 
sum of money has been invested. As things go.it takes a 
capital sum of forty pounds to endow a lamp with oil in 
perpetuity.” 

See Pilgrimage. 

Par'bar (lleb. hap-Barbar T , with the 

article; Sept, biacixof-isrovg ; Yulg. celluhe), a word oc- 
curring in Hebrew and A. V. only in 1 Chron. xxvi, 18, 
but there found twice: “At [the] Parbar westward four 
[Levites] at the causeway, two at [the] Parbar.” From 
this passage, and also from the -context, it would seem 
that Parbar was some place on the west side of the 
Temple enclosure, the same side with the causeway and 
the gate Shallecheth. The latter was cPse to the 
causeway — probably on it, being that which in later 
times gave place to the bridge: and we know from its 
remains that the bridge was at the extreme south of 
the western wall. Parbar therefore must have been 
north of Shallecheth, apparently where the Bab /Silsilis 
now is. As to the meaning of the name, the rabbins gen- 
erally agree (see the Targum of the passage; also Bux- 
torf, Lex Talm. s. v. 2“i5; and the references in Light- 
foot, Prospect of Temple, cli. v) in translating it “the 
outside place;” while modern authorities take it as 
equivalent to the parvarim in 2 Kings xxiii, 11 (A. Y. 
“suburbs”), a word almost identical with parbar, and 
used by the early Jewish interpreters as the equivalent 
of migrashhn, the precincts (A. Y. “suburbs”) of the 
Levitical cities. Accepting this interpretation, there is 
no difficulty in identifying the Parbar with t lie suburb 
(ro wpodaTtiov) mentioned by Josephus in describing 
Herod’s Temple (.1 nt. xv, 11, 5), as lying in the deep 
valley which separated the west wall of the Temple 
from the city opposite it; in other words, the southern 
end of the Tyropoeon, which intervenes between the 
Wailing-place and the (so-called) Zion. The two gates 
in the original wall were in Herod’s Temple increased 
to four. It does not follow (as some have assumed) that 
Parbar was identical with the “suburbs” of 2 Kings 
xxiii, 11, though the words denoting each may have 
the same signification. For it seems most consonant 
with probability to suppose that the “horses of the Sun” 
would be kept on the eastern side of the Temple mount, 
in full view of the rising rays of the god as they shot 
over the Mount of Olives, and not in a deep valley on 
its western side. Parbar is probably an ancient Jebu- 
sitish name, which perpetuated itsell'after the Israelitish 
conquest of the city. Gesenius {Thesaur. p. 1123 a') 
and F first ( Ilandwb . ii, 235 b ) connect parbar and par- 
varim with a similar Persian word ,farv:ar, meaning ?. 
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summer-house or building open on all sides to the sun 
and air. — Smith. See Temi*lk. 

Farcae (from the root pars, “a part’’), the name 
given by the Romans to the powerful female divinities 
who presiiled over the birth and the life of mankind; 
they are called the goddesses of Fate, from the fact that 
they assigned to every one his “part” or lot. The 
Greek name, Moircr, has the same meaning (from pfpoc. 
a share). They were three in number. Clotho , Lacke- 
sis, and Atropos, daughters of Nox and Erebus, accord- 
ing to Ilesiod, or of Jupiter and Themis, according to 
the same poet in another poem. Some make them 
daughters of the sea. Clotho, the youngest of the sis- 
ters. presided over the moment in which we are born, 
and held a distaff in her hand ; Lachesis spun out all 
the events and actions of our life; and Atropos, the 
eldest of the three, cut the thread of human life with a 
pair of scissors. Their different functions are well ex- 
pressed in this ancient verse : 

“Clotho eolum rctinet, Lachesis net, et Atropos occat.” 
The name of the Parca?, according to Varro, is derived 
a partu or parturiendo, beeause they presided over the 
birth of men, and, by corruption, the word parca is 
formed from parta or partus; but, according to Servins, 
they are called so by antiphrasis, quod nemini par cant. 
The power of the Parca? was great and extensive. 
Some suppose that they were subject to none of the gods 
but Jupiter; while others suppose that even Jupiter 
himself was obedient to their commands; and indeed 
we see the father of the gods, in Homer’s Iliad, unwill- 
ing to see Patroclns perish, yet obliged, by the superior 
power of the Fates, to abandon him to his destiny. Ac- 
cording to the more received opinion, they were the 
arbiters of the life and death of mankind, and whatever 
good or evil befalls us in the world immediately pro- 
ceeds from the Fates or. Parca?. Some make them min- 
isters of the king of hell, and represent them as sitting 
at the foot of his throne ; others represent them as placed 
on radiant thrones, amid the celestial spheres, clothed 
in robes spangled with stars, and wearing crowns on 
their heads. According to Pausanias, the names of the 
Parca? were different from those already mentioned. 
The most ancient of all, as the geographer observes, 
was Venus Urania, who presided over the birth of men; 
the second was Fortune; Ilvthia was the third. To 
these some add a fourth, Proserpina, who often disputes 
with Atropos the right of cutting the thread of human 
life. The worship of the Parca? was well established in 
some cities of Greece, and though mankind were well 
convinced that they were inexorable, and that it was 
impossible to mitigate them, yet they were eager to 
show a proper respect to their divinity by raising them 
temples and statues. They received the same worship 
as the Furies, and their votaries yearly sacrificed to 
them black sheep, during which solemnity the priests 
wore obliged to wear garlands of flowers. The Parca? 
were generally represented as three old women with 
chaplets made of wool, and interwoven with the flow- 
ers of the narcissus. They were covered with a white 
robe, and fillets of the same color, bound with chap- 
lets. One of them held a distaff, another the spindle, 
and the third was armed with scissors, with which she 
cut the thread which her sisters had spun. Their 
dress is differently represented by some authors. Clo- 
tho appears in a variegated robe, and on her head is a 
crown of seven stars. She holds a (lUtaff in her hand 
reaching from heaven to earth. The robe which La- 
chesis wore was variegated with a groat number of stars, 
and near her were placed a variety of spindles. Atropos 
was clothed in black ; she held scissors in her hand, 
with clews of thread iff different sizes, according to the 
length or shortness of the lives whose destinies they 
seemed to contain. Ilyginns attributed to them the 
invention of these Greek letters, a, /3, ?/, r, u, and oth- 
ers called them the secretaries of heaven, and the keep- 
ers of the archives of eternity. The Parca; had places 


consecrated to them throughout all Greece, at Corinth, 
Sparta, Thebes, Olympia, etc. See Hesiod, Theog. et scut. 
Her. ; Pausan. 1. 1, c. 40; 1. 3, c. 1 1 ; 1. 5, e. 15; Homer, 
II. xxiv, 49; Callimach. in Dual.; yElian, Anim. 10; 
Pindar, Olgmp. 10; Nem. 7 ; Eurip. in Iphig. ; Plutarch, 
De fade in orbe Lunce; Hygin. in prof, fab, 277; 
Orpli. Ilymn. 58; Apollon. 1, etc.; Claudian. De rapt . 
Pros.; Horace, Od. 6, etc.; Ovid, Met. v. 533; Lucan, 
3; Virgil, Min. i, 22, etc.; Senec. in Here. Fur.; Stat. 
Theb. 0. See also Smith, Diet, of Class. Biog. and Mg- 
thol. s. v. jMoira. 

Parched Corn is the rendering in the A. V. of 
[once X"5p, 1 Sam. xvii, 17], kali', an edible sub- 
stance (Lev. xxiii, 14; Ruth ii, 14; 1 Sam. xvii, 17; 
xxv, 18; 2 Sam. xvii, 28, twice, the last “parched 
pulse”), and of dX^ira in Judith x, 5. The correctness 
of this translation lias not, however, been assented to by 
all commentators. Thus, as Celsius ( llierobot . ii, 231) 
says, “Svrus interpres, Onkelos, et Jonathan Fbra?a 
voce utLintur, Lev. xxiii, 14; 1 Sam. xvii, 17 ; xxv, 18; 
2 Sam. xvii. 18.” Arias Montanus and others, he adds, 
render kali by the word tostum, considering it to be de- 
rived from kulak', which in Hebrew signifies “to 

toast” or “ parch.” So in the Arabic kali signifies any- 
thing cooked in a frying-pan, and is applied to the 
common Indian dish which by Europeans is called cur- 
rie or carry ; kali and kallci signify one that fries, or a 
cook. From the same root is supposed to be derived 
the word kali or al-kali, now so familiarly known as al- 
kali, which is obtained from the ashes of burned vege- 
tables. But as, in the various passages of Scripture 
where it occurs, kali is without any adjunct, different 
opinions have been entertained respecting the substance 
which is to be understood as having been toasted or 
parched. By some it is supposed to have been grain in 
general; by others, only wheat. Some Hebrew writers 
maintain that flour or meal, and others that parched 
meal, is intended, as in the passage of Ruth ii, 14, where 
the Sept, translates kali by dX<fnTOv, and the Vulg. by 
polenta. A difficulty, however, arises in the case of 2 
Sam. xvii, 28, where the word occurs twice in the same 
verse. We are told that Shobi and others, on David’s 
arrival at Mahanaim, in the farther limit of the tribe 
of Gad, “ brought beds, and basins, and earthen vessels, 
and wheat, and barley, and flour, and parched corn 
(kali), and beans, and lentils, and parched pulse (kali), 
and honey, and butter, and sheep, and cheese of kine, 
for David and for the people that were with him to eat.” 
This is a striking representation of what may be seen 
every day in the East: when a traveller arrives at a 
village, the common light beds of the country are 
brought him, as well as earthen pots, with food of dif- 
ferent kinds. The meaning of the above passage is ex- 
plained by the statement of Hebrew writers that there 
are two kinds of kali — one made of parched corn , the 
other of parched pulse; which are described by R. Salo- 
mon, on Aboda Zarah, fol. xxxviii, 2. There is no 
doubt that in the Fast a little meal, either parched or 
not, mixed with a little water, often constitutes the 
dinner of the natives, especially of those engaged in la- 
borious occupations, as boatmen while dragging their 
vessels up rivers, and unable to make any long delay. 
Another principal preparation, much and constantly in 
use in Western Asia, is burgul, that is, corn first boiled, 
then bruised in the mill to take the husk off, and after- 
wards dried or parched in the sun. In this state it is 
preserved for use, and employed for the same purposes 
as rice. The meal of parched corn is also much used, 
particularly by travellers, who mix it with honey, but- 
ter, and spices, and so eat it; or else mix it with water 
only, and drink it as a draught, the refrigerating and 
satisfying qualities of which they justly extol (Kitto, 
Pictorial Bible, ii, 537). Parched grain is also, no doubt, 
very common. Thus in the bazars of India not only 
may rice be obtained in a parched state, but also the 
seeds of the Nymphcea , and of the Xelumbsium specio - 
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sum, or bean of Pythagoras, and most abundantly the 
pulse called gram bv the English, on which their cattle 
are chiefly fed. This is the Clcer arietinum of bota- 
nists, or chick-pea, which is common even in Egypt 
and the south of Europe, and may be obtained every- 
where in India in a parched state, under the name of 
chebenne. Belon ( Obsercat . ii, 53) informs us that large 
quantities of it are parched and dried, and stored in 
magazines at Cairo and Damascus. It is much used 
during journeys, and particularly by the great pilgrim 
caravan to Mecca (comp. Hasselquist, p. 191). Consid- 
ering all these points, it does not appear to us by any 
means certain that the kali is correctly translated 
“ parched corn’ in all the passages of Scripture. Thus, 
in Lev. xxiii, 14: “Ye shall eat neither bread, nor 
parched corn (kali), nor green ears, until . . .” So in 
Ihith ii, 14: “And he (Boaz) reached her parched corn 
(kali), and she did eat.” 1 Sam. xvii, 17 : “Take now 
for thy brethren an ephah of parched corny And 
again, xxv, 18, where five measures of parched corn are 
mentioned. Bochart remarks (//Zeros. II, i, 7) that 
Jerome renders kali by frixum ciccr, i. e. the parched 
cicer or chick-pea; and, to show that it was the prac- 
tice among the ancients to parch the cicer, he quotes 
Plautus ( Bacch . iv, 5, 7), Horace (De A rte Poetica, 1. 
249), and others; and show's from the writings of the 
rabbins that kali was also applied to some kind of pulse. 
The name kali seems, moreover, to have been widely 
spread through Asiatic countries. Thus in Shakspeare’s 
llindee Dictionary, kahe, from a Sanscrit root, is trans- 
lated pulse — leguminous seeds in general. It is applied 
in the Himalayas to the common tield-pea. It is culti- 
vated in the Himalayas, also in the plains of North- 
west India, and is found wild in the Khadie of the 
Jumna, near Delhi; the corra muttur of the natives, 
called kullae in the hills ( Illust . of Himalayan Botany, 
p. 200). Hence we are disposed to consider the pea, or 
the chick-pea, as more correct than parched corn in some 
of the above passages of Scripture. — Kitto. See also Ge- 
senius, Thesau r. p. 1215; Celsius, Ilierobot. ii, 231 sq., 
where other methods of interpretation are- collected. 
Some have even supposed kali to be a kind of cofee- 
bean l The predominant opinion of interpreters. how T - 
ever, sustains the rendering of the A.V., since wheat or 
barley, roasted in the ears and then rubbed out, is still 
common among the Bedouin (see Legh, in Macmichael’s 
Journey, p. 235), and in Palestine (Uobinson, Bibl. Res. 
ii, 394). Thus Thomson remarks, “A quantity of the 
best ears, not too ripe, are plucked with the stalks at- 
tached. These are tied into small parcels, a blazing 
fire is kindled with dry grass and thorn-bushes, and the 
corn-heads are held in it until the chaff is mostly burned 
olf. The grain is thus sufficiently roasted to be eaten, 
and it is a favorite article all over the country” ( Laml 
and Book, ii, 510). Tristram likewise observes, “We 
once witnessed a party of reapers making their evening 
meal of parched corn. A few sheaves of wheat v r ere 
brought down, and tossed on the fire of brushwood. As 
soon as the straw was consumed, the charred heads u’ere 
dexterously swept from the embers on a cloak spread 
on the ground. The women then beat the ears and 
tossed them into the air until they w r ere thoroughly 
winnowed, when the wheat w r as eaten at once w hile it 
w f as hot. The dish was by no means unpalatable” 
(Xat. Hist, of the Bible, p. 492). See Ears (of Corn). 

Parched Ground is the rendering of the Hebrew 
sharab', in Isa. xxxv, 7. This w r ord properly 

means “heat of the sun,” as the A. V. renders it in Isa. 
xlix, 10. Hence it is used to designate a phenomenon 
which is frequent in Arabia and Egypt, and may be 
occasionally seen in the southern parts of Europe; call- 
ed by the Arabs Serab, and by the French Le Mirage, 
by which name it is also commonly known in English. 
Descriptions of this illusion are often given by travel- 
lers. It consists in the appearance of a lake or sea in 
the midst of a plain where none in reality exists. It is 


produced by the reflection of the rays of light from 
strata of air heated by the sand or the sun ; and it fre- 
quently exhibits, along with the undulating appear- 
ance of w-ater, the shadow's of objects w'ithin or around 
the plain, both in a natural and in an inverted position, 
'fhe deception is most complete ; and to the weary trav- 
eller w ho is attracted by it, it is in the highest degree 
mortifying, since, instead of refreshing water, he finds 
himself in the midst of nothing but glowing sand. It 
is often used proverbially, or for the sake of comparison, 
by the Arabs, as in the Koran (Sur. xxiv, 39): “But 
as for those who believe not, their works are like the 
serab of the plain: the thirsty imagines it to be w-ater, 
but when he reaches it he finds it is nothing.” The 
same figure occurs in Isa. xxxv, 7 : “The sharab shall 
become a lake,” i. e. the illusive appearance of a lake in 
the desert shall become a real lake of refreshing waters. 
See Gesenius and Henderson on Isaiah, and comp, the 
descriptions and explanations in Kitto’s Physical His- 
tory of Palestine , p. 147, 150, 151. — Kitto. See Mi- 
rage. 

Parchi, Estori ben-Moses, a noted Hebrew schol- 
ar, was a native of Provence, and belonged to those ex- 
iles w'ho were driven from France in the year 1306, un- 
der Philip IV, the Fair, one of the most rapacious, per- 
haps the most cruel sovereign w r ho ever sat on the throne 
of France. At the time of the expulsion Parchi must 
have been a young man yet, for in the introduction to 
his w ork he gives us a description of the miseries which 
he had to undergo in the following w-ords: “ They drove 
me out from the college; naked I had to leave my fa- 
ther’s house, as a young man, and w-as obliged to wan- 
der from country to country, from people to people, 
whose languages were foreign to me.” Parchi found 
a resting-place in Palestine, w r here he wrote his *iinS3 
rns\ which treats on the topography of Palestine, and 
is especially valuable for the geography of the Holy 
Scriptures, the Talmud, and the Middle Ages, for numis- 
matics and chronology. It was first published at Ven- 
ice, 1549, and has been edited with a very valuable in- 
troduction by II. Edelmann (Berlin, 1846 and 1852). 
See Fitrst, Bibl. Jud. i, 259; Zunz, in Asher’s Itiner- 
ary of Benjamin of Tudela (London, 1841), ii, 393-448; 
Griitz, Gesch. d. Juden, vii, 268 ; Frankel’s M onatsschrift, 
1851, 1852, p. 526; Jost, Gesch. d. Jadenth. u. s. Sekten, 

iii, 62; Zunz, Zur Geschichte u. Literatur , p. 462, 535, 

536. (B. P.) 

Parchment is the rendering in the A. V. at 2 Tim. 

iv, 13 of the Greek [({yfipdva, a skin, from which the 
English membrane is derive^. The apostle Paul in this 
passage directs Timothy to bring with him to Borne, 
whither he charges him to repair speedily, certain 
things, “but especially the parchments;” wdiat these 
parchments were to which so much importance seems 
to be attached can only at this time be matter of con- 
jecture. 

Parchment is prepared from the skins of animals, 
generally sheep, in an untanned state. It “ is one of the 
oldest inventions of writing materials, and w-as known 
at least as early as 500 years B.C. Herodotus speaks 
of books written upon skins in his time. Plinv, with- 
out good grounds, places the invention as late as 196 
B.C., stating that it w-as made at Pergamos (hence the 
name Peryamea, corrupted into English parchment) in 
the reign of Eumenius II, in consequence of Ptolem}' 
of Egypt having prohibited the exportation of papyrus. 
Possibly the Pergamian invention w r as an improvement 
in the preparation of skins, which had certainly been 
used centuries before. The manufacture rose to great 
importance in Borne about a century B.C., and parch- 
ment soon became the chief material for writing on ; 
and its use spread all over Europe, and retained its 
pre-eminence until the invention of paper from rags, 
which from its great durability proved a fortunate cir- 
cumstance for literature” (Chambers). Parchment is 
now rarely used except for literary diplomas and such 
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documents as arc destined for special permanence. See 
Whiting. 

Parchon, Salomon bkn-Auraiiam, one of the ear- 
liest Jewish grammarians and lexicographers, who flour- 
ished about 1 130 at Calatajud, in Aragon. He afterwards 
emigrated to the peninsula of Salerno, where he most 
probably died about 1 180. lleing anxious to furnish 
liis co-religionists in Southern Italy with the results of 
the grammatical and cxegetical labors of his brethren 
in Spain, Parchon compiled, in the year 1160, a Hebrew 
lexicon, entitled “pTTl P~Cno. Though il is sub- 
stantially a translation of Ibn-Ganach’s celebrated lexi- 
con [see Ibn-Gaxacii], yet Parchon also introduces in 
it the labors of Chajug, Jehudah Ha-Levi, lbn-Ezra, 
etc., and explains many words by the aid of passages 
from the Targnms, the Mishna, Tosefta, and the Tal- 
mud. The work is divided into two parts; the first 
containing a grammar of the Hebrew language, and 
the second a lexicon. It has been published bv Stern 
(Fresbnrg, 1844), with a valuable introduction by Rap- 
paport, in which this erudite scholar gives a succinct 
history of the study of the Hebrew language, and of 
the different periods in which the great grammarians 
lived. Parchon also wrote a commentary on the Proph- 
ets and 1 Iagiographa, which has not as yet come to 
light (comp. Steinschncider, Bill ioyraph isch es Hand - 
bnch [Leipsic, 1859], p. 108; F'urst, Bibliotheca Judaica, 
iii, 66). — Kitto. 

Parcloses (or Percloses) is an architectural 
term applied to enclosures, railings, or screens, such as 
may be used to protect a tomb, to separate a chapel 
from the main body of the church (especially those at 
the east end of the aisle); also to form the front of a 
gallery, or for other similar purposes. It is either of 
open work or close. A distinct chapel is often formed 
in this manner, e. g. a chantry chapel. See Ciiapkl. 

Pardee, Richard Gay, one of the most noted Sun- 
day-school workers of our day, and one of the most re- 
markable of American lay-workers in the interests of 
the Christian Church, was born at Sharon, Conn., Oct. 
12, 1811, and was the oldest of a family of twelve chil- 
dren. Ilis boyhood was spent on his father’s farm, 
upon Sharon Mountain, and Richard attended the com- 
mon district school. 'Ibis was the only schooling he 
ever had. At the age of seventeen he went to Seneca 
Falls, N. Y., to live with an uncle, and was engaged for 
a time as a clerk in the post-office, but afterwards learn- 
ed the dry-goods business. lie was at this time strong- 
ly inclined to a life of gayety; but about 1831 he was 
converted, and ever after he most faithfully served the 
Church and his God. lie became at once active in 
Sunday-school work, and being of a quick, perceptive ! 
turn of mind he fathomed the imperfections of Sunday- 
school training as it prevailed at that time, and applied 
himself to bring about improvements. While living in | 
Palmyra, X. Y., where he had engaged in business, he j 
became intimate with 31 r. L. 15. Tmislev, the well-known 
children’s missionary of that region, and the two friends 1 
made frequent missionary tours together through the 
western part of the state, addressing large meetings of ! 
children, teachers, and friends of Sunday-schools. Pardee ' 
was at that time a Presbyterian elder, and superintendent 
of the Sunday-school of the church to which he belonged, 
and also corresponding secretary of the “ Wayne County 
Sunday-school Union.” From* 1851 to 1853 lie resided j 
at Geneva, N. V., and then removed to New York Citv I 
to enter the service of the “New York Sunday-school 
Union.” As the agent of that organization, his busi- 
ness was to promote in every legitimate way a healthy 
activity in the cause of Sunday-schools, but especially 
to secure the establishment of mission-schools. The 
agent was well suited to the task assigned him, and the 
work accomplished became at once a spur and a model 
for Christian workers in this line of effort in other cities. 
The mission-schools of the New York Sunday-school 
Union became a notable feature in the religious move- ! 


ment of the great metropolis, a:ul had a wide influence 
in leading to similar operations elsewhere. He resigned 
his position in the Union in the fall of 1863 to take a 
position as agent in a life insurance company, but he so 
conditioned his employers that he had perfect liberty 
to go and come when he pleased, and he became thence- 
forth of even greater service to the general Sunday- 
school interests of this country than he had previously 
been. lie now spent more than three fourths of his 
time in voluntary, unpaid labor in the Sunday-school 
cause, going to conventions, institutes, and Sunday- 
school meetings of every kind to which he was invited, 
visiting in this way every state in the union except 
California, everywhere welcome, and everywhere carry- 
ing with him an influence rich in blessing. lie was 
also sent for by the students of several of our largest 
theological seminaries, and delivered in each a course 
of familiar lectures on the practical details of Sunday- 
school organization and labor. Among the institutions 
in which he thus labored were the Presbyterian Theo- 
logical Seminary at Princeton, the Union Seminary in 
New York, and the Episcopal Seminary in Philadelphia. 
These blessed labors were suddenly cut short by death, 
Feb. 1 1, 1869. A more gentle, genial, loving spirit was 
never met. Without being remarkably original, he was 
yet eminently progressive in his ideas, always keeping 
himself on the top of the advancing wave; and the 
new ideas which lie gathered and scattered in such rich 
profusion wherever he went were in turn sent broadcast- 
all over the country through the columns of the Sun- 
day-school Times , to which he regularly contributed 
from the establishment of that paper until his hand 
ceased to hold a pen. Mr. C. C. North, the noted Meth- 
odist lay-worker, in a eulogy which he pays the much- 
lamented Pardee, writes (A r . Y. Christian Advocate, Feb. 
j 18, 1869) : “ It has not been within my province to write 
of philosophic powers, of scientific researches, of brill- 
■ iant poetic conceptions, nor of splendid oratory ; but of 
traits, virtues, and usefulness, so singular and so rare, 
that while the generation past produced but one Raikes, 
tbe present has given birth to but one Pardee.” Ilis 
two volumes, the Sunday-school Worker and the Sab- 
'bath-school Index, are widely known and prized. See 
Dr. John S. Ilart in Sunday-school Times, April 3, 1S69. 
(J. II. W.) 

P aides (OT'S, i. e. Paradise') is the acrostic com- 
prising the four cxegetical rules, TO, lOVYl, TOO, 00*2, 
by which the rabbins explained the Scriptures. Im- 
mediately after the close of the canon the study of the 
Old Testament became an object of scientific treatment 
among the Jews. A number of God-fearing teachers 
arose, who, by their instruction, encouragement, and sol- 
emn admonitions, rooted and builded up the people in 
their scriptural faith. As the Riblc formed the central 
point around which their legends, sermons, lectures, 
discussions, investigations, etc., clustered, a liomiletico- 
exegetical literature was in the course of time devel- 
oped, called Midrash (q. v.), 1TTT2 (from 10 TJ, “to 
study, expound” — a term which the A. Y. renders by 
“Story,” 2 Chron. xiii, 22; xxiv, 27), which became as 
mysterious in its gigantic dimensions as it is in its or- 
igin. Starting from the principle that Scripture contains 
all sciences, as well as the requirements of man for time 
and eternity, an answer to every question, and that every 
repetition, figure, parallelism, synonym, word, letter, nay, 
the very shape and ornaments of the letter or titles, must 
have some recondite meaning, “just as every fibre of a 
fly’s wing or an ant’s foot had its peculiar significance,” 
the text was explained in a fourfold manner: viz. 1. 
13103 ; 2. TO'n ; 3. d-ITH ; 4. TO. The one called 
simple, primary, literal, aimed at the simple understand- 
ing of words and things, in accordance with the primary 
cxegetical law of the Talmud, “ that no verse of the Scrip- 
ture ever practically travelled beyond its literal meaning,” 
•irrs ''TO *|"X (.hbunwth, 2 la), though 
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it might be explained, homiletically and otherwise, in in- 
numerable new ways. The second, F21, means “hint,” 

i. e. the discovery of the indications contained in certain 
seemingly supertluous letters and signs in Scripture. 
These were taken to refer to laws not distinctly men- 
tioned, but either existing traditionally or newly pro- 
mulgated. This method, when more generally applied, 
begot a kind of memoria technica, a stenography akin 
to "the “Notarikon” of the Romans. Points and notes 
were added to the margins of scriptural MSS., and the 
foundation of the Massorah, or diplomatic preservation 
of the text, was thus laid. The third, U-111, was hom- 
iletic application of prophetical and historical dicta to 
the actual condition of things. It was a peculiar kind 
of sermon, with all the aids of dialectics and poetry, of 
parable, gnome, proverb, legend, and the rest, exactly 
as we find it in the New Testament. The fourth, 110, 
secret, mystery , was a science into which but few were 
initiated. It was theosophy, metaphysics, angelology, 
a host of wild and glowing visions of things beyond 
earth. Faint echoes of this science survive in Neo- 
Platonism, in Gnosticism, in the Cabala, in Hermes 
Trismegistus. It was also called “the Creation” and 
“ the Chariot,” in allusion to Ezekiel’s vision. Yet here 
again the power of the vague and mysterious was so 
strong that the word Pardes or Paradise gradually in- 
dicated this last branch, “the secret science only.” 
Comp. Kcil, J nt rod, to the Old Testament (Edinb. 1870), 

ii, 381 sq. ; lltlvernick, Introd, (ibid. 1852), p.362 ; Gins- 
burg, Coheleth (Loud. 1861), p. 30 ; Deutsch, Lit. Remains 
(New York, 1874), p. 14; Wahner, Antiq. Ehreeorum 
(Gbtt. 1743), i, 353 sq. ; Stcinsclmcider, Jewish Lit. 
(Loud. 1857), p. 112; Hirschfeld, Ilalachische Exegese 
(Berlin, 1840), p. 1 14 sq.; Schtirer, Lehrbuch dev Jieutes- 
tam, Zeitgeschichte , p. 448 ; Dopke, Hermeneutik dev nea- 
test amentlischen Schriftsteller , p. 135 sq.; Zunz, Goites- 
dienstliche Yortrdge (Berlin, 1832), p. 59 ; Schwab, Truite 
des' Berakoth ou premiere par tie du Talmud (Paris, 
1871), p. 9 sq. (B.T.) 

Pardies, Ignace Gaston, a French Jesuit, much 
noted for his attainments in philosophy, mathematics, 
and belles-lettres, was born, of distinguished parentage, 
at Paris in 1636. After due training at the schools in 
Paris, he conceived the purpose of entering the Society 
of Jesus, and joined the order in 1652. For several years 
he was employed as instructor in polite literature, llis 
leisure he employed in speculative studies, and soon 
came to be noted for bis mastery of the Cartesian phi- 
losophy. Pardies claimed not only to have mastered 
Des Cartes’s views, but to have improved upon that 
system, lie died in 1673, before he had really devel- 
oped his own philosophical theories into a system, and 
there is not enough extant in his writings to judge of 
him as an original mind. Pardies had the reputation 
in his own day of a writer much cultivated, and with 
a neat and concise expression and pure diction. lie 
had a dispute with Sir Isaac Newton regarding his New 
Theory of Light and Colors in 1672. Ilis works are not 
of interest to us. A list of them is given in Iloefer, 
Nouv. Biog. Generate , xxxix, 190, 191. Sec also Bayle, 
l list . Diet. s. v.; Niceron, Me moires, vol. i and ix; 
Chaufepie, Nouv. Diet . histor. s. v. (J. 11. \V.) 

Pardo, a Jewish family, several members of which 
have become distinguished as rabbins and writers. 

1. Abraham, a younger brother of Isaac, also a 
learned and pious man, who died at Jerusalem. 

2. David (1). third son of Joseph (1). went with his 
father to Amsterdam, and officiated there, while his father 
was yet alive, as rabbi of the synagogue Beth Israel, 
which was built in 1618. Through the efforts of David 
Pardo, in 1639, the three synagogues were united to 
form from that time forward one single and inseparable 
community of Spanish and Portuguese Jews. In the 
same year a rabbinical school, “Talmud Thora,” was 
established, which attained to eminence, and where Saul 


Levi Morteira, Menasse bcn-Israel, Isaac Aboab, and 
David Pardo lectured. Pardo published the Spanish 
translation of the riTTPil PITUI, by Zaddik ben-Jo- 
seph Formon, the Compendio dos Dinim (Amst. 1610), 
which was also printed in Hebrew letters, in a new edi- 
tion. He died in 1652, leaving behind two sons, Joseph 
and Josijahn. 

3. David (2), perhaps a descendant of Isaac Pardo 
(a son of Isaac, according to Fi'irst, who seems to con- 
found this David with David Pardo, No. 1), lived at 
Spalatro in the last century, and distinguished himself 
as a writer. He wrote, nib bistre, a super-commen- 
tary on Bashi’s commentary on the Pentateuch (Venice, 
1760): — 11lb DniTliT; a commentary on the Mishna 
(ibid. 1752) : — 111 “'ion, a commentary on the six or- 
ders of the Toscfta (Livorno? 1790) 1 mb cri*2, a 
collection of decisions (Amst. 1756): — mb PIS 2 -b. 

Isaac, son of Joseph (1), was known for his piety, in 
which he surpassed his father. At Salonica, his native 
place, he was president of the Jewish college 'TNI 
and acquired reputation as a good preacher. 
Towards the end of his life he went to Scopia, in order 
to be near his sons, where he died shortly after his ar- 
rival. 

5. Jacob (1), son of David (2), was rabbi at Kagusa, 
and wrote, TpT” 1 rbnp, a commentary on the earlier 
prophets, viz. Joshua, Judges, Samuel, and Kings (Ven- 
ice, 1784): — "|VT> NSIO, prayers and religious poems 
(ibid. 1800) : — TINT JlbtlP, prayers occasioned by the 
earthquake at Ragusa (ibid. 1780). 

6. Jacob (2) Ciiajim ( ben-David Samuel hen-Jak. 
ben-Dav.) was born at Ragusa in 1818. lie was edu- 
cated at the university in Padua, and was noted for his 
remarkable attainments. When eighteen years of age 
he wrote il Z“'‘Z b:‘ UNO, a commentary on Micah ; 
reprinted in S. D. Luzzatto’s *p1ZT “'STN, as well as 
Pardo’s “cinque discorsi.” He died in 1839, when about 
to enter upon his official duties as rabbi at Verona. 
Pardo’s death was regarded as a great loss to the Jew- 
ish community. D. Chan. Viterbo and Jos. Almanzi 
gave vent to their feelings in two poems, which were 
published (Prague, 1839). Though Pardo died so young, 
lie was yet distinguished for his oratorical talent, and 
the Jews looked upon him as one of their ablest men in 
the pulpit. After his decease five of his discourses were 
published. 

7. Joseph (1) of Salonica, where his parents had set- 
tled after the expulsion from Spain. When the Portu- 
guese Jews, who had found a new home at Amsterdam, 
hail increased to a community, they called Joseph Pardo 
to be the spiritual leader of the synagogue Beth Jacob, 
so called after Jacob Tirado, its founder. By his efforts, 
and with the help of Jacob Coronel, of Hamburg, in the 
year 1615 the foundation was laid of the afterwards fa- 
mous orphan asylum, the Ilermamlad de los Iluerfanas , 
of Amsterdam. Joseph Pardo died Feb. 10, 1619. 

8. Joseph (2), son of David (1), succeeded his father 
in the rabbiship, and afterwards went to London, where 
he wrote his 11J1T *jnb'T,- “The Pure Table,” an 
abridgment of the Jewish rites, of which many editions 
have appeared. He died before 1680. His son Da- 
vid (3), who likewise officiated as rabbi at London, pub- 
lished the 11J1T *jnb'T at Amsterdam, dedicating it to 
the vestry of the London congregation. 

9. Josijahn, a pupil and son-in-law of Saul Levi 
Morteira, also officiated as chacham or rabbi until, in 
1674, he went in the same capacity to Cura^oa, and af- 
terwards to Jamaica. His son David (1) was rabbi at 
Surinam, where he died about 1717. 

See Kayserling, Die Pardos , in Frankcl’s Monats- 
sehrift, 1859, p. 386 sq. ; De Rossi, Dizionario storico 
degli autori Ebrei, p. 257 (Germ, transl. by Hambergcr) ; 
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Griitz, Gcsch. d.Juden, ix, 272; x, 7, 9, 14; Lindo, Hist, 
of the Jews in Spain and Portugal, p. 370; Kavserliug, 
Sephardim, p. 109, 201, 203, 290; Wolf, Bill. Hebr. i, 
325; iii, 231, 296; Fiirst, Bill. Jud. iii, GO sq. ; Finn, 
Siphardim, p. 402. (13. 1\) 

Pardon (prop, some form of “E2, to cover , i. e. for- 
give) is in theology the act of forgiving an offend- 
er. or removing the guilt of sin, that the punishment 
due to it may not be inflicted. On the nature of par- 
don, it m 1 }^ be observed that the Scripture represents 
it by various phrases: a lifting up or taking away of 
sin (Psa. xxxii, 1), a covering of it (Psa. lxxxv, 2), a 
non-imputation of it (Psa. xxxii, 2), a blotting of it 
out (Psa. li, 1), a non-remembrance of it (lleb. viii, 12; 
Isa. xliii, 25). In character, 1, It is an act of free 
grace (Psa. li, 1 ; Isa. xliii, 25); 2, a point of justice, 
God having received satisfaction by the blood of Christ 
(1 John i, 9) ; 3, a complete act, a forgiveness of all the 
sins of his people (1 John i, 7 ; Psa. ciii, 2, 3); 4, an 
act that will never be repealed (Mic. vii, 19). *The 
author or cause of pardon is not any creature, angel, 
or man ; hut God. Ministers preach and declare that 
there is remission of sins in Christ ; but to pretend to 
absolve men is the height of blasphemy (1 Thess. ii, 
4; Rev. xiii, 5,6). See Absolution; Indulgences; 
and the article below, Pardons. There is nothing that 
man has done or can do by which pardon can be pro- 
cured : wealth cannot buy pardon (Prov. xi, 4), human 
works or righteousness cannot merit it (Rom. xi, 6), 
nor can water baptism wash away sin. It is the pre- 
rogative of God alone to forgive (Mark ii, 7), the first 
cause of which is his own sovereign grace and mere)" 
(Eph. i, 7). The meritorious cause is the blood of 
Christ (Heb. ix, 14; 1 John i, 7). It is to be sought 
by prayer. See Forgiveness. 

Pardon of sin and justification are considered by 
some as the same thing, and it must be confessed 
that there is a close connection ; in many parts they 
agree, and without doubt every sinner who shall be 
found pardoned at the great day will likewise be jus- 
tified; yet they have been distinguished thus: 1. An 
innocent person, when falsely accused and acquitted, 
is justified, but not pardoned; and a criminal may be 
pardoned, though he cannot be justified or declared 
innocent. Pardon is of men that are sinners, and 
who remain such, though pardoned sinners ; but jus- 
tification is a pronouncing persons righteous, as if 
they had never sinned. 2. Pardon frees from punish- 
ment, but docs not entitle to everlasting life ; but justi- 
fication does (Rom.,v). If we were only pardoned, we 
should, indeed, escape the pains of hell, but could have 
no claim to the joys of heaven ; for these are more 
than the most perfect works of man could merit ; there- 
fore they must be what the Scripture declares — “the 
gift of God.” After all, however, though these two 
may be distinguished, yet they cannot be separated ; 
and, in reality, one is not prior to the other; for he 
that is pardoned by the death of Christ is at the same 
time justified by his life (Rom. v, 10; Acts xiii, 38, 
39). See Charnock, Works, ii, 101 ; Gill, Body of 
Divinity , s. v. ; Owen, On Psalm exxx ; Hervey, 1 1 r orks, 
ii, 352; Dwight, Theology ; Fuller, Works; Griffin, On 
Atonement, Appendix ; Knapp, Theology, p. 385; New- 
Englander, Jan. 1875, art. iii. See Justification. 

Pardon Bell is the same as the Are (q. v.), which 
was tolled three times before and thrice after service; 
it was suppressed in the English Church by bishop 
Shaxton. It derived its name from the indulgences 
attached to the recitation of the angelus. 

Pardoner. See Qu.-estor. 

Pardons, or the releasement from the temporal 
punishment of sin, the popes of Rome claim to have 
the power to grant. It is held by Romanists that the 
pope, in whom this power is lodged, can dispense it to 
the bishops and inferior clergy for the benefit of pen- 
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itents throughout the Church. In the theor}’ of par- 
dons, the point is assumed that holy men may accom- 
plish more than is strictly required of them by the 
divine law; that there is a meritorious value in this 
overplus; that such value is transferable, and that it 
is deposited in the spiritual treasury of the Church, 
subject to the disposal of the pope, to be, on certain 
conditions, applied to the benefit of those whose de- 
ficiencies stand in need of such a compensation. A 
distinction is then drawn between the temporal and 
the eternal punishment of sin; the former of which not 
only embraces penances, and all satisfactions for sin in 
the present life, but also the pains of purgatory in the 
next. These are supposed to be within the control 
and jurisdiction of the Church, and in the case of any 
individual may be ameliorated or terminated by the 
imputation of so much of the over-abundant merits of 
the saints, etc., as may be necessary to balance the 
deficiencies of the sufferer. The privilege of selling 
pardons we have treated in the art. Indulgences. 
We content ourselves, therefore, in this place by stat- 
ing what the Romish doctiine of pardons is; and } T ct 
this is no small undertaking, for Romanists have had so 
many crotchets about it that one can scarce tell where 
to find them. We shall endeavor to explain it in these 
following propositions in the language of Beveridge : 

“First, they assert, as Bellarminc saith, that ‘many 
holy men have suffered more for God and righteousness’ 
sake than the guilt of the temporal punishment which 
they were obnoxious to for faults committed by them 
could exact.’ 

“Secondly, hence they say, as Johannes de Turrecre- 
mata, ‘That one can satisfy for another, or one can ac- 
ceptably perform satisfactory punishment for another,’ 
viz. because they suffer more than is due to their own 
sins; and seeing all sufferings are satisfactory, what they 
undergo more than is due to their own is satisfactory for 
other men’s sins. 

“Thirdly, ‘Seeing they who thus undergo satisfactory 
punishments for others do not appoiut the fruit of this 
their satisfaction to any particular persons, it therefore,’ 
as Koffenis saith, ‘becomes profitable to the whole Church 
in common, so that it is now called the common treasury 
of the Church, to wit, that from thence may be fetched 
whatsoever any others lack of due satisfaction.’ 

“Fourthly, ‘This common treasure.’ saith Bellarmine, 
* is the foundation of pardons.’ So that, as lie saith, ‘the 
Church hath power to apply this treasure of satisfaction, 
and by this to grant our pardons.’ 

“By this, therefore, we may have some sight into this 
great mystery, and perceive what they mean by pardons. 
For as Laynmmis the Jesuit saith, *A pardon or iudnl- 
gence is the remission of a temporal punishment due to 
God without the sacrament, by the application of the sat- 
isfaction of Christ and the saints.’ Or, as Gregorius de 
Valeutia saith, ‘An ecclesiastical pardon or indulgence is 
a relaxation of a temporal punishment by God’s judgment 
due to actual sins, after the remission of the fault made 
without the sacrament (of penance), by the application 
of the superabundant satisfaction of Christ and the 
saints by him who hath lawful authority to do it.’ But 
let ns hear what a pope himself saith concerning these 
pardons. Leo X, in his decretal, ann. 151S, saith, ‘The 
pope of Rome may, for reasonable causes, grant to the 
same saints ofChrist who, charity uniting them, are mem- 
bers of Christ, whether they be in this life or in purga- 
tory, pardons out of the snperabnndancy of the merits of 
Christ and the saints; and that he used, for the living as 
well as for the dead, by his apostolic power of granting 
pardons, to dispense or distribute the treasure of the mer- 
its ofChrist and the saints, to confer the indulgence it- 
self, after the manner of an absolution, or transfer it af- 
ter the manner of a suffrage.’ So that, as Durandns saith, 
‘The Church can communicate from this treasure to any 
one, or several, for their sins, in part or in whole, accord- 
ing as it pleases the Church to communicate more or less 
from the treasure.’ And hence it is that we find it said 
iu the book of indulgences or pardons, that ‘popes Syl- 
vester and Gregory, who consecrated the Lateral! Church, 
gave so many pardons that none could number them but 
God ; Boniface being witness, who said, “ If men knew the 
pardons of the Lateran Church, they would not need to 
go by sea to the Holy Sepulchre.’’ In the chapel of the 
saints are twenty-eight stairs that stood before the house 
of Pilate iu Jerusalem. Whosoever shall ascend those 
stairs with devotiop hath for every sin niue years of 
pardons ; hut he that ascends them kneeling, he shall 
free one soul ont of purgatory.’ So that it seems the 
pope can not only give me a pardon for sins past, but to 
come ; yea, and not only give me a pardon for iny own 
sins, but power to pardon other men’s sins, else I conld 
not redeem a soul from purgatory. 
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“We have been the larger in the opening of this great 
Romish mystery, because we need do no more than open 
it; for, being thus opened, it shows itself to be a ridicu- 
lous and impious doctrine, utterly repugnant to the Scrip- 
tures. For this doctrine, thus explained, is grounded upon 
works of supererogation; for it is from the treasury of 
these good works that the Romish Church fetches all her 
pardons. Now this is but a bad foundation, contrary to 
Scripture, reason, aud the fathers ; as we have seen in the 
fourteenth article. And if the foundation be rotten, the 
superstructure caunot be sound. Again, this doctrine 
supposes one man may and doth satisfy for another; 
whereas the Scriptures hold forth ‘Christ [as] our propi- 
tiation' (1 John ii, 2), ‘Who trode the wiue-press of his 
Father’s wrath alone’ (Isa. lxiii, 3). Lastly, this doc- 
trine supposes that a pope, a priest, a finite creature, can 
pardon sins; whereas the Scripture holds forth this as 
the prerogative only of the true God. For * who is a God 
like unto thee,’ saith the prophet Micah, ‘that pardoneth 
iniquities ?’ (Mic. vii, IS). Aud therefore, when the'Scrihes 
and Pharisees said, ‘Who can forgive sins but God alone?’ 
(Luke v, 21), what they said, though wickedly said by 
them, not acknowledging Christ to be God, and so not to 
have that power, yet it was truly said in itself: for, had 
not Christ been God, he would have had no more power 
to forgive sins than the pope. 

“And whatsoever the doctors of the Romish Church 
now hold, we are sure the fathers of old constantly af- 
firmed that it was God only could forgive sin. So Chry- 
sostom saith, ‘For uoue can pardon sins but only God.’ 
Euthymins, ‘None can truly pardon sins, but he alone 
who beholds the thoughts of men.’ Gregory, ‘Thou 
who alone sparest, who alone forgivest sius. For who 
can forgive sins but God alone?’ Ambrose, ‘For this 
cannot be common to any man with Christ to forgive 
sins. This is his gift only who took away the sius of the 
world.’ Certainly the fathers never thought of the pope’s 
pardons, when they let such and the like sentences slip 
from them. Nay, and Athanasius was so confident that 
it was God only could pardon sin that he brings this as 
an argument agaiust the Arians, to prove that Christ was 
God, because he could pardon sin. ‘But how,’ saith he, 
‘if the Word was a creature, could he loose the sentence 
of God, and pardon sin ?’ it being written by the proph- 
ets that this belongs to God; for ‘who is a God like to 
thee, pardoning sins, and passing by transgressions?’ 
For God said, ‘Thou art earth, and unto earth shalt thon 
return.’ So that men are mortal: aud how then was it 
possible that sin should be pardoned or loosed by creat- 
ures? Yet Christ loosed and pardoned them. Certain- 
ly had the pope’s pardons been heard of in that age, this 
would have been but a weak argument. For Anns might 
easily have answered, ‘It doth not follow that, because 
Christ could pardon sin, he was therefore God : for the 
pope is not God, and yet he can pardon sin.’ But thus 
we see the fathers confidently averring it is God only can 
pardon sins, and therefore that the pope cannot pardon 
them by any means whatsoever, unless he be God, which 
as yet they do not assert. And so the Romish doctrine 
concerning pardons is a fond thing, repuguant to the 
Scriptures. Aud so is also their doctrine.” See Keys. 

Pardus, Georgius (or Gregorius), a noted East- 
ern prelate, who is supposed to have flourished after 
the 11th centmy, although the time is not exactly" 
known. The only clew that we have to the period 
in which he lived is a passage in an unpublish- 
ed work of his, De Constructions Oration is, in which 
he describes Georgius Pisida, Nicolaus Callicles, and 
Theodorus Prodromus as “more recent writers of 
iambic verse.” Nicolaus and Theodorus belong to 
the reign of Alexius I Comnenus (A.D. 1081-1118), 
and therefore Pardus must belong to a still later pe- 
riod; but his vague use of the term “more recent,” 
as applied to writers of such different periods as the 
7th and 11th or 12th centuries, precludes us from de- 
termining how near to the reign of Alexius lie is to 
be placed, lie was archbishop of Corinth, and heuce 
he has sometimes been called Corinthus ; bntAllatius, 
in his Diatriba de Georgiis , pointed out that Pardus 
was his name and Corinthus that of his see, on his oc- 
cupation of which he appears to have disused his name 
and designated himself by" his bishopric, llis only 
published work is IDpt eiaXticTwv, De Dialectis. It 
was first published with the Erotemat'i of Demetrius 
Chalcondylas and of Moschopulus, in a small folio 
volume, without note of time, place, or printer’s name, 
but supposed to have been printed at Milan, 1493 
(Panzer, Annal. Sypogr. ii, 9C). The full title of this 
edition is Ilf jo? ctaXhcTwv rwr irapct K oph&ov naptic- 
fiXifittohiv, De Dialectis a Corintho decerptis. It was 
afterwards frequently reprinted as an appendix to the 


earlier Greek dictionaries, or in the collections of 
grammatical treatises (e. g. in the Thesaurus Cornu- 
copias of Aldus [Yen. 1496, fob] ; with the works of 
Constantine Lascaris [ibid. 1512, 4to] ; in the diction- 
aries of Aldus and Asulanus [ibid. 1524, fob], and of 
De Sessa and Ravanis [ibid. 1525, fob]), sometimes 
with a Latin version. Sometimes (as in the Greek 
lexicons of Stephanus and Scapula) the version only 
was given. All these earlier editions were made from 
two or three MSS., and were very defective. But in 
the last century^ Gishertus Koenius, Greek professor at 
Franeker, by the collation of fresh MSS., published 
the work in a more complete form, with a preface and 
notes, under the title of Pjoi/yoptoi; pgrpoiroXhov Ko- 
ptvSov 7 repi diaXiicTtxjr, Gregorius Coiinthi Metropolitan 
de Dudectis (Leyden, 17G6, 8 vo). The volume in- 
cluded two other treatises or abstracts on the Dialectis 
by the .anonymous writers known as Grammaticus 
Leidensis and Grammaticus Meermannianus. An edi- 
tion by G. H. Schaffer, containing the treatises pub- 
lished by Koenius, and one or two additional, among 
which was the tract of Manuel Moschopulus, De Vo- 
cum Passionibus , was subsequently" published (Leips. 
1811, Svo), with copious notes and observations by 
Koenius, Bastius, Boissonade, and Schiifter, and a 
Commentatio Palaographica by" Bastius. Several works 
of Pardus are extant in MS. ; they" are on grammar; 
the most important are apparently that IBpi ovvrai- 
tosQ Xoyoo ijroi 7rtpi tov pi) <To\oiKi%ai> icai 7 rtpi fiap- 
fiapiopov, k. r. X., De Constructione Orationis, ml de 
Solcecismo ct. Barbarisino , etc. ; that IDpi rpo 7 rwn 7 tou)- 
rt/cwu, De Tropis Poeticis ; and especially" that entitled 
’E£pyp<T£(e etg rovg Kavovag tu>v ?t(J7roTiKwv coprwr, 
tc. r. X., Expositiones in Canones s. Jlymnos Dominicos 
Festorumque totius Anni , et in Triodia Magnce Jlebdo- 
madis ac Eestorum Dcipara, a grammatical exposition 
of the hy-mns ofCosmas and Damascenus, used in the 
Greek Church— a work which has been, by the over- 
sight of Possevino, Sixtus of Sena, and others, repre- 
sented as a collection of Ilomiliee et Sermones. See 
Allatius, De Georgiis, p. 416, ed. Paris, et apud Fabric. 
Bibl. Grccc, xii, 122 sq. ; Koenius, Praf in Gregor . 
Corinth. ; Fabric. Bibl. Grcec. vi, 195 sq., 820, 341 ; ix, 
742. — Smith, Diet, of Gr. and Bom. Mythol. iii, 121. 

Pare the Nails (D^SStil ftz 12, lit. make the 
nails; Sep>t. mpiovvxi^uv ; X u\g. circumcidere ungues). 
This expression occurs in Deut. xxi, 12, in reference 
to female captives taken in war: “Thou shalt bring 
her home to thine house, and she shall shave her head 
and pare her nails.” The margin has “or sutler to 
grow,” which is, as Roberts observes, “ I doubt not, 
the true meaning. This woman was a prisoner of 
war, and was about to become the wife of the man 
who had taken her captive. Having thus been taken 
from her native land, having had to leave her earliest 
and dearest connections, and now to become the wife 
of a foreigner and an enemy, she would naturally- be 
overwhelmed with grief. To acquire a better view of 
her state, let any" woman consider herself in similar 
circumstances. She accompanies her husband or fa- 
ther to the battle ; the enemy- becomes victorious, and 
she is carried off by" the hand of a ruthless stranger. 
Poignant, indeed, would be the sorrow of her mind. 
The poor captive was to c shave her head’" in token of 
her distress, which is a custom in the East to this day". 
A son on the death of his father, or a woman on the 
decease of her husband, has the head shaved in token 
of sorrow. To shave the head is also a punishment 
inflicted on females for certain crimes. The fair cap- 
tive, then, as a sign of her misery 7 , was to shave her 
head, because her father or brother was among the 
slain, or in consequence of having become a prisoner 
of war. It showed her sorrow, and was a token of her 
submission. But this poor woman was to suffer her 
nails to grow as an additional emblem of her distress. 
That it does not mean she was to pare her nails, as the 
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text has it, is established by the custom of the East, 
of allowing them to grow when in sorrow. The mar- 
ginal reading, therefore, would have been much better 
for the text. When people are performing penance, 
or are in captivity or disgrace or prison, or are devo- 
tees, the} r suffer their nails to grow; and some may be 
seen, as were those of the monarch of Babylon in his 
sorrow, ‘like birds’ claws,’ literally folding round the 
ends of the fingers, or shooting through the backs 
of their hands” ( Oriental Illustrations , ad loc.). See 
Nail (of the Finger'). 

Pare. See Pakeus. 

Pareau, John Henry, a noted Dutch Oriental- 
ist, was born, of French parentage, in the second half 
of the last century, probably about 1770. He was for 
some time preacher at Deventer, later at Utrecht. 
At the last-named place he became professor of Ori- 
ental literature at the university. lie dietf in 1830. 
lie is the author of various useful and reputable works 
relating to Biblical criticism and interpretation. Ilis 
Institutio Interprets Veteris Testament (Tr. ad lib. 
1822, Svo), a valuable compendium of sacred herme- 
neutics, has been deemed worthy of a place in the 
“Edinburgh Biblical Cabinet.” In 1814 he published 
a prize essay in Latin on the mythic interpretation of 
the Scriptures, in which he aimed a successful blow at 
the principles of interpretation adopted by modern Ger- 
man neologists. He also wrote on Hebrew antiqui- 
ties, explained and illustrated the Lamentations of Jer- 
emiah, the loth chapter of 1 Corinthians, and in a dis- 
sertation on the book of Job defended the position that 
Job was acquainted with the doctrine of a future state, 
etc. (J.II.W.) 

Pareia, a surname of A thene (Minerva), under which 
she was worshipped in Laconia. 

Parent (yovivc). As early as the giving of the 
decalogue parents were to be honored by their chil- 
dren as a religious duty (Exod. xx, 12; Lev. xix, 3; 
Deut. v, 16); but as the law was promulgated more 
fully, their relation to their children was more accu- 
rately defined and more firmly established in society. 
The respect due to parents was inviolable. A child 
who cursed (Exod. xxi, 17; Lev. xx, 9; comp. Deut. 
xxvii, 16; Prov. xx, 20; Matt, xi, 4) or struck his 
parents (Exod. xxi, 15) was punishable with death. 
Even obstinate disobedience on the part of sons, who, 
in spite of all parental reproofs and influence, contin- 
ued to be flagrantly wicked, was, upon judicial inves- 
tigation, punished w r ith stoning (Deut. xxi, 18 ; Philo, 
Opera , i, 371; Joseph. Ant. iv, 8, 24; Apion , ii, 27). 
Parricide is not mentioned in the Mosaic law’ (so that 
of Solon [Cieero, Pro R.Amer. c. 25] and of Romu- 
lus [Plutarch, 1 ’it. Rom. c. 22]. On the Egyptian law’ 
for this crime, see Diod. Sic. i, 77). The support of 
old or infirm parents w’as a matter of course, but in 
the Talmud is expressly enjoined on children (see 
Lightfoot, p. 908; comp. Potter, Greek Antiq. ii, 618 
sq.). The father, as head of the family, had very 
great authority over his children. But the Jew ish law r , 
unlike the Egyptian (yet there the pow'er was limited, 
see Diod. Sic. i, 77), and that of the ancient Gauls 
(Cajsar, Bell. Gall . vi, 19), did not allow parents the 
power of life and death over their children ; although 
it has been inferred from Judah’s sentence of Tamar 
(Gen. xxxviii, 21 ; comp. Liv. ii, 41) that the father 
of the family, during the patriarchal period, exercised 
also the functions of a criminal judge. (On the ex- 
tent of parental authority among the Romans, Zim- 
incrn’s Geschiehte d. Rom. Privatrechts , I, ii, 665 sq., 
may be consulted.) Under the law’, however, he not 
only controlled the household economy, but married his 
sons (Gen. xxiv; Exod. xxi, 9 sip ; Judg. xiv, 2 sq.) 
and daughters (Gen. xxix, 16 sq. ; xxxiv, 12) at his 
ow n pleasure ; could sell the latter into slavery (Exod. 
xxi, 7 ; comp. Plutareli, Vit . Sol. cli. 13), and could 
even annul any vow’s which they had made without 
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his knowledge (see Numb, xxx, 6, and eomp. Gans, 
Erhrecht , i, 135). But by the time of Christ the tra- 
ditional expositions of the law’ had lessened the par- 
ent’s authority (Matt, xv, 5. See Vow\ Comp. Mi- 
chaelis, Mos. Rit. ii, 103 sq.). Much value w’as as- 
cribed to the blessing of a parent, and the curse of one 
was accounted a great misfortune (Gen. xxvii, 4, 12; 
xlix, 2 sq. ; Sirach iii, 11. See Grotius, ad loc. Comp. 
Homer, Od. ii, 134; II. ix, 454; Plutarch, Timol. vi ; 
Plato, Leg. ii, 931 sq.). — Winer, i, 324. See Child; 
Family ; Old. 

By the old Roman law’ parents had power of life 
and death over their children, and in certain cases 
could sell them into slavery without redemption. The 
Christian emperors, however, soon modified and finally 
abolished this arbitrary pow er. In many heathen na- 
tions it still continues. Among civilized communities 
the duties of parents to children have in all ages, as 
a general rule, been recognised as relating to their 
health, their maintenance, their education, and morals. 
See Education ; Pedagogics. 

Parent, Fran^ois-Nicolas, a French priest, w’as 
born at Melon in 1752. Being curate of Boississe-la- 
Bertrand, near Melun, w’hen the Revolution broke out, 
he embraced its principles w’ith ardor; and having re- 
nounced the ecclesiastical eareer by a letter addressed 
to the National Convention (Nov. 4, 1793), and inserted 
in the Moniteur of that day, he married shortly after, 
and became compiler of the Journal des Campagnes. 
lie worked also on the Courier Francois, which then 
appeared, but found small resources in these occupa- 
tions. lie dragged out a miserable existence until the 
Consulate, when he obtained a moderate employment 
iu the police, section of customs. Having lost this 
place upon the Restoration, he entered a printing-house 
as corrector, and died in poverty, Jan. 20, 1822, at 
Paris. We have of his w’orks, Recueil d'hymnes philo- 
sophiques, civiques et moraux (Paris, 1793, 8vo). lie 
left several manuscript w’orks, entitled, L'Ennemi dn 
sang : — Raisonnons tous : — Mon Epitaph et mes Confes- 
sions. See Mahul, Ann. necrol.; Feller, Diet. Hist . — 
Iloefer, Nouv. Biog. Generate, xxxix, 198. 

Parentino, Bernardo, called also Fra Lorenzo , 
an Italian painter, was born at Parenzo, in lstria, in 
1437. lie was a pupil of Andrea Mantegna. Lanzi says 
that he approached so near to Mantegna that his works 
might easily be mistaken for those of that master. In 
the cloister of Santa Giustina, at Padua, arc ten Acts 
from the Life of St. Benedetto, with several little histories 
in chiaro-oscuro, which are highly commended by Lanzi. 
Parentino became a monk of the Order of the Augus- 
tines at Vicenza, where he died in 1531. See Spooner, 
Biog. Hist, of the Fine A rts, ii, 653. 

Fareus. See Pareus. 

Parez. See Rimmon-parez. 

Paria is the name given to the lowest class of the 
population of India — to that class w’hich, not belonging to 
any of the castes of the Brahminical system, is shunned 
even by the lowest Hindu professing the Brahminical 
religion, as touching a Paria would render him impure. 
The Paria seem to belong to a negro race, as appears 
from their short w’oolly hair, flat nose, and thick lips ; 
they are, besides, of short stature, and their propensities 
are of the eoarsest kind. Despised by the Hindus, and 
ill-used by the conquerors of India, they have, in some 
parts of India, gradually sunk so low' that, to judge from 
the description which is given of their mode of living by 
different writers, it is scarcely possible to imagine a more 
degraded position than that which is occupied by these 
miserable beings. — Chambers, s. v. See Caste. 

Paris, Councils of ( Concilium Luteciense, or Am- 
siense). Several such ecclesiastical synods were held 
at that city. Some of them are more noteworthy than 
others. We make room here only for those of special 
import. 
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1. The first was held in 3G0, according to the most 
common opinion, under Julian the Apostate, who was 
proclaimed emperor at Paris, in May, 3G0. St. Hilary 
had lately arrived in Gaul 1'rom Constantinople, and at 
his entreaty the heretical formulary of Ariminum (A.D. 
359) was rejected. Among the fragments which re- 
main to ns of St. Hilary, we have a synodical letter from 
the bishops of this council to those of the East, in 
which they return thanks to God for having delivered 
them from the Arian heresy, and for having enabled 
them to learn the real sentiments from the Orientals. 
They then give an open profession and clear exposition 
of the doctrine of consubstantialitv ; they retract all 
that they had, through ignorance, done at Ariminum, 
and promise to perform whatever the Orientals re- 
quired of them, to the extent of deposing and excom- 
municating all in Gaul who should resist. Further, the 
bishops declared that those who had consented to sup- 
press the word ovma, or substance, both at Ariminum 
and at Nice in Thrace, had been chiefly induced to do 
so by the false statement made by the Arian party, that 
the confession of faith which they were called upon to 
sign had had the sanction of the Oriental bishops, who, 
as they said, had been the first to introduce the use of 
this word in the controversy with the Arians, “And 
we,” they added, “received it, and have always pre- 
served the use of it inviolably; we have used this Avord 
bgoovaiog to express the true and actual generation of 
the only Son of God. When we say that he is of one 
and the same substance, it is only to exclude the idea of 
creation, adoption, etc. We recognise no likeness wor- 
thy of him but that of true God to true God. . . . We 
revoke all that we have done ill through ignorance and 
simplicity, and we excommunicate Auxentius, Ursaces, 
and Valens, Gajus Megasius and Justin.” About this 
time several other councils were held in Gaul, by means 
of St. Hilary, upon the same subject. See Labbe, Cone. 
ii. 821 ; Baronins, p. 302, § 229; and Bagi, note 27. 

2. Another important council was held at Paris in 
557, under king Childebert; the archbishops of Bourges, 
Bouen, and Bordeaux were present. Ten canons were 
published. Among these are most important: 

1. Against those who detain Church property. 

4. Against marriages within the degrees prohibited; 
forbids to marry a brother’s widow or wife’s sister. 

8. Enacts that the election of the bishop shall be left 
free to the people and clergy; that no one shall he in- 
truded into a see by the prince, or contrary to the will of 
the metropolitan and the provincial bishops. 

These canons are subscribed by fifteen bishops, among 
whom were S. Pretextatus of Bouen, Leo of Bordeaux, 
Germanus of Paris, and Euphronius of Tours. See 
Labbe', Cone, v, 814. 

3. The next Parisian council of importance occurred 
in 573. Thirty-two bishops (six of whom were metro- 
politans) attended. It was called to terminate a differ- 
ence between Chilperic and Sigebert, the two brothers 
of t lie king Gontram. Promotus, who had been unca- 
nonically consecrated bishop of Chateaudnn by Ogidius 
of Bheims, was deposed, but was not removed, apparent- 
ly, until the death of Sigebert. See Labbe, Cone, v, 918. 

4. In the spring of 577 a council of the Church was 
convened at Paris by Chilperic; forty-live bishops were 
present, ayIio deposed Pretextatus, bishop of Bouen, upon 
a false accusation of having favored the revolt of Merovee, 
the king’s son, and plotted his death. (Although Pre- 
textatus was innocent of the charge of conspiracy against 
the king in favor of Merovee [or Merovig], who was his 
grandson, he had been guilty of marrying the latter to 
Brunehilde, the widow of his uncle, which was also al- 
leged against him. Sigebert appears to have used in- 
timidation to induce the bishops to condemn Pretex- 
tatus. The place of his banishment was probably Jer- 
sey.) St. Gregory of Tours refused his consent to the 
act. Pretextatus was banished and Melanius put into 
his place. See Labbe, Cone. v. 925. 

5. In G15 a council was convened under king Clotaire 
II. This was the most numerously attended of the Gal- 
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lie councils up to that period. Seventy -nine bishops 
from all the newly united provinces of Gaul were pres- 
ent. Fifteen canons have been preserved, but others 
probably were published. Among the most noteworthy 
enactments are : 

1. Declares elections of bishops made without consent 
of the metropolitan and the bishops of the province, and 
of the clergy and people of the city, or made by violence, 
cabal, or bribery, to be mill and void. 

2. Forbids bishops to appoint their own successors ; 
forbids to appoint another to the see during the lifetime 
of the actual bishop, except the latter be incapable of man- 
aging his Church. 

4. Declares that no secnlar judge may try or condemn 
any priest, deacon, or other ecclesiastic, without first giv- 
ing warning to the bishop. 

14. Forbids marriage with a brother’s widow, and other 
incestuous marriages. 

35. Forbids a Jew to exercise any public office over 
Christiaus, and in case of his obtaining such an office, 
contrary to canon, insists upon his being baptized with 
all his family. 

Most of the other canons refer to the property of the 
Church and of ecclesiastics. King Clotaire published 
an edict for the execution of these canons, with some 
modification however, since he commanded that the 
bishop elected according to canon 1 should not be conse- 
crated without the leave of the prince. See Labbe, 
Cone, v, 1G49. 

0. In November, 825, a council convened, and the 
bishops who attended addressed a s}modal letter to the 
emperors Louis and Lothaire, in which they declare 
their approval of the letter of Hadrian to the emperor 
Constantine and his mother Irene, so far as relates to his 
rebuke for their audacity and rashness in removing and 
breaking the images, but his command to adore them 
(eas adorare) they refuse to approve, styling all such ad- 
oration superstitious and sinful ; they also declare that 
in their opinion the testimonies which he liad collected 
from the holy fathers in support of his view, and had 
inserted in his letter, were very little to the purpose. 
They further declare that, without approving the acts 
of the Council of Constantinople in 754, they condemn 
the second Council of Nieaea, and hold that it was no 
light error on the part of those who composed it to as- 
sert not only that images should be venerated and 
adored (coli et adorari), and called by the title of holy, 
but that even some degree of holiness was to be attained 
through their means (verum etiam sanctimoniam ab eis 
se adipisci professi sunt). They declared their adhesion 
to the Caroline books. See Goldast, In Dec. Imp. c/e 
I mag. ; Labbe, Cone, vii, 1542. 

7. Another important synod was held at Paris June 6, 
859, under Louis le Debonnaire. It was composed of 
the four provinces of Bheims, Sens, Tours, and Bouen; 
twenty-five bishops attended, besides the four metropol- 
itans of the above-mentioned provinces. The council 
was held in the church of St. Stephen the elder. The 
acts of the council are divided into three Books of 
Canons. 

Book I relates to ecclesiastical discipline. 

Canon 7. Forbids to baptize except at the canonical 
times, without necessity. 

8. Directs that persons baptized in illness, beyond the 
proper canonical times for baptism, shall not be admit- 
ted to holy orders, according to the twelfth canon of Neo- 
caesarea. 

16. Declares that all property amassed by bishops and 
priests after their ordination shall be considered as be- 
longing to their churches, and that their heirs shall have 
no part of it. 

38. Declares that the pastors of the Church ought to 
possess the property of the Church without beimr pos- 
sessed by it, and that in the possession of it they ought to 
despise it. It condemns also those worldly people who 
are ever complaining that the Church is too rich. 

26. Orders that one or two provincial councils shall be 
held annually. 

27. Is intended as a check upon the chorepiscopi ; for- 
bids ihem to confirm and to perform any other function 
peculiar to the episcopate. 

44. Forbids women to take the veil until thirty days 
after their husbands’ death, at which time they were by 
the emperor’s edict free to marry again. 

45. Forbids women to touch ihe sacred vessels, or to 
give the vestments to the priests; also forbids them to 
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give the holy Eucharist to the people: au abuse which it 
seems had crept in in some places. 

47. Forbids to say mass in private houses, or in gardens 
and chapels, except when on travel, and in extreme cases 
when people are very far from a church. 

4S. Forbids priests* to say mass alone. 

50. Insists upon the proper observation of Sunday, and 
directs that a humble supplication should be addressed 
to the prince, entreating him to stop all pleadings aud 
markets on that day, and to forbid all work. 

Book II relates to the duties of princes and lay persons. 

Canon 10. Condemns the error of those persons who 
think that, having been baptized, they must eventually be 
saved, whatever sins they may commit. 

Book III contaius a collection of twenty-seven of the | 
foregoing cauons, which the bishops forwarded to the 
emperors Louis and Lothaire, specially requesting the 
execution of some of the number. 

See Labbe', Cone, vii, 1590. 

8. In the autumn of the year 849 a council convened 
at Paris, which was composed of twenty- two bishops 
from the provinces of Tours, Sens, Rheims, and Bouen. 
These prelates addressed a letter to Nomenoi, the duke 
of Bretagne, concerning his proceedings in the Council 
of Rennes in the preceding year, on which occasion he 
had taken for his own use the property of the Church, 
which, they stated, was the patrimony of the poor. He 
had driven the lawful occupiers from their sees, and had 
put mercenaries and thieves in their places ; and he had 
favored the revolt of Lambert, count of Nantes, against 
king Charles. See Labbe, Cone, viii, 58. 

9. The next important ecclesiastical synod at Paris 
was held Oct. Id, 1050, in the presence of king Henry I. 
Many bishops attended. A letter from Beranger was 
read, which gave great offence to the council, and he 
was condemned, together with his accomplices — also a 
book by John Scotus upon the Eucharist, whence the 
errors which they had condemned were taken. The 
council declared that if Beranger and his followers 
would not retract, the whole army of France, with the 
clergy at their head in their ecclesiastical vestments, 
would march to find them, wherever they might be, 
and would besiege them, until they should submit to the 
Catholic faith, or should be taken in order to be put to 
death. See Yekceil, Council of (1050). See Labbe*, 
Cone, ix, 1059. 

10. Some time after Easter, 1147, a synod was con- 
vened at Paris by pope Eugenius III. Many cardinals 
and learned men attended it. The errors of Gilbert de 
Poiree, bishop of Poitiers, upon the subject of the Trin- 
ity, were examined; two doctors, Adam of Petit Pont 
and Hugo of Champtieuri, attacking him vigorously. 
He was accused chietiy on the four following grounds: 

1. “Quod videlicet assereret Divinam Essentiam non 
esse Deum.” (That the Divine Essence was not God.) 

2. “Quod proprietates personnruin non essent ipsie 
persona?.” (That the properties of the Divine Persons 
were not the Persons themselves.) 

3. “Quod theologica? persona? in nulla pmedicarentnr 
propositione.” (That the Diviue Pcrsous are not an at- 
tribute, in any sense.) 

4. “Quod Divina Natura non esset incarnata.” (That 
the Divine Nature was not incarnate.) 

St. Bernard, who was present, (lisp tiled with Gilbert; J 
but the pope, in default of certain evidence, deferred the ' 
decision of the question to a council to be held in the 
year following. See Labile, Cone, x, 1105, 1121. 

11. A synod was held in 118G. It was an assembly 
of all the French archbishops, bishops, and chief seign- 
eurs, whom the king, Philip Augustus, desired to exhort 
his subjects to make the voyage to Jerusalem in defence 
of the Catholic faith. See Labbe, Cone, x, 1747. 

12. In another council, held three years afterwards by 
the same king, the payment of the Saladine tenth was 
ordered, i. e. the tenth of every one’s revenue and goods 
for the succor of the IIolv Land. See Labbe, Cone, x, 
17G3. 

13. The next important Parisian council was held in 
1201 by Octavian, the pope’s legate, assisted hv several 
bishops. Evraud of Nevers, the governor of the dis- 
trict, said to have been one of the Vandois, was convict- 
ed of heresy; and having been carried to Nevers, was 
there burned. See Labbe, Cone, xi, 24. 


14. A council was held in 1210, in which the errors 
of Amauri, lately dead, were condemned, and fourteen 
of his followers sentenced to be burned. Also Aristotle’s 
Metaphysics, which had been brought to Paris and trans- 
lated into Latin, shared the same fate ; and a decree was 
published forbidding the book to be transcribed, read, or 
kept, under pain of excommunication.— Labbe, Cone, xi, 
49. 

15. In 1213 Robert de Coupon, cardinal and legate, 
whom the pope had sent into France to preach the 
Crusade, convened a synod at Paris. Several canons of 
discipline were published, which are divided into four 


Part I refers to the secular clergy, aud contains twenty 
canons. 

1. Enjoins modesty of deportment; that the hair be kept 
cut short; forbids talking in church. 

9. Forbids to employ a priest to say mass who is un- 
known, except lie have letters from his own bishop. 

13. Forbids the division of benefices and prebends. 

14. Forbids the temporary or permanent appointment 
of rural deans in consideration of money received. 

11>. Forbids to possess more than one benefice with the 
cure of souls. 

Part II relates to the regulars, aud contains tweuty- 
seven canons. 

1. Forbids to take money from any one entering upou 
the monastic state. Forbids monks to possess property. 

2. Forbids to receive any one iuto the religious life un- 
der eighteen years of age. 

3. Enjoins bishops to cause the suspicions little doors 
fuuud in abbeys or priories to lie blocked up. 

4 aud 5. Exhort to charily and hospitality towards the 
poor. 

9. Forbids monks to wear white leather gloves, fine 
shoes aud stockings, etc., like those used by the laity; to 
use any other cloth save white or black ; and to dine out 
of the refectory. 

Part III relates to nuns, etc., also to abbots, abbesses, 
etc., and contains twenty-one canons. 

3. Forbids nuns to leave their convent in order to visit 
their relations, except for a very short time ; and directs 
that then they shall have an attendant with them. 

4. Forbids them to dance in the cloisters, or anywhere 
else; and declares that it is better to dig or plough on 
Sunday than to dance. 

5. Directs that abbesses who fail in their duty shall be 
suspended ; and, if they do not amend, shall be deposed. 

9. Directs that abbots, priors, aud other superiors who 
offend in the same manner shall be punished. 

11. Directs that they who lead au irregular life shall be 
deposed. 

17. Forbids abbots and priors to threaten or maltreat 
any who may propose a measure to the chapter for the 
reformation of the house or of its head. 

Part IV relates to the duty of bishops and archbishops. 

1. Directs them to keep their hair cut round, so as never 
to project beyond the mitre; and gives other directions 
for their proper conversation. 

2. Forbids them to hear matins in bed, and to occupy 
themselves with worldly business and conversation while 
the holy office is being said. 

4. Forbids them tohuut, etc., to wear precious furs, and 
to play with dice. 

5. Directs that they shall cause some good bopk to be 
rend at the beginning and end of their repasts. 

0. Enjoins hospitality and charity. 

15. Forbids them to permit duels, or bold courts of jus- 
tice in cemeteries or holy places. 

10. Enjoins the abolition of the Festival of Fools, cele- 
brated every 1st of January. 

17. Directs that a synod be held every year. Orders 
also confirmation, and the correction of disorders in the 
dioceses. 

15. Directs that they shall not permit women to dance 
in cemeteries or in holy places, nor work to be done on 
Suudays. 

See Labbe, Cone, xi, 57. 

16. Jan. 28, 1226, another Parisian synod was con- 
vened by a papal legate to consider the affairs of 
England and of the Albigenscs. In consequence of 
the decision, Louis VIII ceased from bis pretensions 
against England, and turned his arms against the Al- 
bigenses. The legate, in the pope’s name, excom- 
municated Raymond, count of Toulouse, with his ac- 
complices, and confirmed to the king and his heirs 
forever the right to the lands of the said count, as 
being a condemned heretic. Amauri, count de Mont- 
fort, and Guy, his uncle, ceded to the king whatever 
rights they possessed over the lands in question. On 
March 20, same year, the king, Louis VIII, convoked 
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another council upon the subject of the Albigenses, — 
Ravnald, i, 554 (note). See Labb6, Cone . xi, 300. 

17. A synod was convened in Paris in 1255, by 
Henry, archbishop of Sens, and five other archbish- 
ops, on occasion of the murder of a chanter of the 
cathedral church of Chartres. In this council the 
head of the order of preaching friars complained of 
certain things said and preached by some seculars, 
doctors in theology, to the prejudice of his order. 
William de S. Amour and Laurent, botii doctors-re- 
gent in theology at Paris, being examined upon the 
subject by the" prelates, denied the justice of the 
charge. Subsequently S. Amour wrote a book, en- 
titled The Perils of the Last Days, in which he at- 
tacked the preaching friars without mercy. At last 
the dispute between the latter and the University of 
Paris became so warm that St. Louis was 'obliged to 
send to Rome to appease it. The pope, however, 
sided entirely with the friars. See Labbe, Cone, xi, 
738. 

18. A council was held March 21, 1260, by order of 
St. Louis, to implore the aid of heaven against the 
conquests of the Tartars. It was ordered that pro- 
cessions should he made, blasphemy punished, luxury 
in dress and at table repressed, tournaments prohibit- 
ed for two years, and all sports whatever put a stop 
to, except practice with the bow and cross-bow. In 
the following year, in another council, all these acts 
were renewed. See Labbe, Cone, xi, 793. 

19. A synod was held in December, 1281, composed 
of four archbishops and twenty bishops. Much com- 
plaint was made of the conduct of the mendicant or- 
der, who persisted in preaching and hearing confession 
in spite of the bishops, upon pretext of having the 
pope’s privilege for doing so. A bull by Martin IV, 
bearing date Jan. 10, 1280, was, however, produced, 
which confirmed the claim of the Franciscan friars ; 
but, nevertheless, with this clause, that those persons 
who chose to confess to the friars should be bound 
to confess also once a year, at the least, to their own 
priest, according to the order of the Council of Later- 
an ; and that the friars should sedulously exhort them 
to do so. See Doboulay, iii, 465. 

20. In 1302, April 10, a council convened at Paris to 
consider how to heal the difference between the king, 
Philip the Fair, and the pope, Bonifucius VIII. The 
former in the preceding year had thrown into prison 
Bernard de Saisset, bishop of Pamicrs; upon which 
the pope wrote to Philip complaining of the act, ac- 
companying the letter with the bull Ausculta Fill, 
in which he plainly bids him not deceive himself by 
thinking that he had no superior, and that he was in- 
dependent of the head of the ecclesiastical hierarchy. 
Philip assembled his barons with the prelates at Notre 
Dame, and laid before them his ground of complaint 
against the pope anti his bull, which lie caused to be 
read. Thereupon the barons addressed a letter to 
the cardinals, in which, in very strong language, they 
complained of the pope’s conduct in pretending to con- 
sider the king as his subject, and that he held his tem- 
poral authority of him. The prelates were more back- 
ward in delivering their opinion, and endeavored to 
excuse flic pope, and to maintain peace. This, how- 
ever, was not suffered, and they were clearly informed 
that if any one of them presumed to hold a contrary 
opinion to that of Philip and his lords, he would be 
looked upon as the enemy of the sovereign and king- 
dom. They then addressed to the pope a letter con- 
ceived in a much milder strain than that of the barons, 
in which they implored him to be cautious, and to pre- 
serve the ancient union between the Church and State ; 
and, moreover, to revoke the mandamus by which he 
had cited them to appear at Rome. The answer of 
the cardinals to the barons was to the effect that the 
pope had not absolutely declared that the king ought 
to acknowledge that he held the temporality of him, a 
statement which the pope himself in his answer to the 
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bishops by no means corroborated. This was not strict- 
ly speaking an ecclesiastical council, but a national as- 
sembly ; two others of the same kind were held in the 
following 3 r ear, upon the subject of the differences be- 
tween the king and the pope. In September, in that 
year, the latter drew up a bull excommunicating Phil- 
ip, but on the eve of the very day on which he had in- 
tended to publish it he was seized by William de No- 
garet, the French general, and though released from 
confinement almost immediateh r , he never recovered 
the mortification and sorrow which this blow inflicted 
on him, and on Oct. 11, 1303, he died at Rome. See 
Labbe, Cone, xi, 1474. 

21. In 1310 Philip de Marigni, archbishop of Sens, ' 
convened a synod at Paris to deliberate upon the case 
of the Templars; after mature consideration, it was 
decided that some should be merely discharged from 
their engagement to the order, that others should 
be sent freely away, after having accomplished the 
course of penance prescribed ; that others should 
be strictly shut up in prison, many being confined 
for life; and, lastly, that some, as, for instance, the 
relapsed, should be given over to the secular arm, af- 
ter having been degraded by the bishop if in holy or- 
ders. All this was accordingly done, and fifty Tem- 
plars were burned in the fields near the abbey of St. 
Antony, not one of whom confessed the crimes im- 
puted to them, but on the contrary to the last they 
maintained the injustice of their sentence. See Labbe, 
Cone, xi, 1335. 

22. A council was held March 3, 1323; William de 
Melum, archbishop of Sens, presided. A statute of 
four articles or canons was published, which was al- 
most word for word identical with that drawn up in 
the Council of Sens, A.D. 1320, under the same prelate. 

Canon 1. Directs that the people shall fast ou the eve 
of the holy sacrament. 

2. Directs that an interdict shall be laid upon any place 
in which a clerk is detained by a secular judge. 

4. Of the life, couvcrsatiou, aud dress of clerks. 

See Labbe, Cone, xi, 1711. 

23. On March 6, 1346, a council was held, presided 
over by the same archbishop, assisted by five bishops. 
Thirteen canons were published. 

1. Complains of the treatment of the clergy by the secu- 
lar judges, and sets forth that the former were continual- 
ly imprisoned, put to the torture, and eveu to death. 

10. Directs that bcneticed clerks shall employ a part of 
their revenue in keeping in order aud repairing their 
church and parsonage. 

13. Confirms the hull of John XXII, given May 7, 1327, 
by which the indulgence of the Angelus is giveu to those 
who repeat it three times at uight. 

See Labbe, Cone, xi, 1908. 

24. A national council was held at Paris in 1395, at 
which the Latin patriarchs of Alexandria and Jerusa- 
lem were present, together with seven archbishops, 
forty-six bishops, and a large number of abbots, deans, 
and doctors in theology. The object of the council, 
convoked by Charles VI, was to consider the best 
method of putting an end to the schism caused by the 
rival popes Benedict XIII and Clement VII. The 
Eastern patriarch, Simon of Alexandria, was unani- 
mously elected to preside. The conclusion arrived at 
(Feb. 2) by the majority, was that the best means of 
securing the peace of the Church would be for both 
claimants to resign their pretensions. The king’s un- 
cles, the dukes of Bcrri and Burgundy, were in conse- 
quence sent as ambassadors to Rome to Benedict. See 
Labbe, Cone, xi, 2511, Appendix. 

25. Another national council was held Slay 22, 1398 ; 
convoked by the same prince. There were present, 
besides the regular Alexandrian patriarch Simon, the 
Latin patriarch of Alexandria, eleven archbishops, 
sixty bishops, aud an immense number of abbots, dep- 
uties of universities, and others of the clergy. Simon 
Cramand opened the council. In the second session, 
held in July, it was agree 1 that the best way of bring- 
ing Benedict to reason was to deprive him not only of 
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the power of collating to benefices, but of the entire 
exercise of his authority. For this purpose the king 
published, July 27, his letters patent, entirely suspend- 
ing the pope’s authority in the kingdom : this edict was 
published at Avignon, where Benedict then was, in 
[September. This suspension lasted until May 30, 1103, 
when the king revoked it, and promised, in his own 
name and that of his realm, true obedience to Benedict 
XIII. See jSpiciL vi, 157. 

20. A national council, composed of clergy from all 
parts of France, was held in 14UG, to take measures lor 
terminating the schism. The council resolved to de- 
mand the convocation of a general council, and to with- 
draw from the obedience of Benedict XI 11. The with- 
drawal was carried into effect on August 7, and the 
pope was forbidden to take any money out of the coun- 
try. In the following session, held at St. Martin’s, cer- 
tain theologians and canonists discussed the question, 
some speaking in favor of Benedict, and others against 
him; and in the last session, Dee. 20, the king’s advo- 
cate declared his adhesion to the demand of the univer- 
sity for a general council, and an entire withdrawal from 
the obedience of Benedict; upon a division both these 
points w ere carried. After this, both Benedict XIII and 
Gregory XI I severally promised to renounce the pontifi- 
cate for the sake of peace, neither of them, however, 
really purposing to do so; and in 1408, Gregory having 
created four cardinals, in spite of the opposition of those 
then existing, the latter withdrew" from his obedience, 
appealing to a general council and to his sneeessor. In 
answer to this appeal, Benedict published a bull ex- 
communicating all persons whatsoever, even kings and 
princes, who refused to resort to conference as the means 
of restoring peace to the Church, etc. This bull was 
condemned at Paris, and torn up as inimical to the 
king’s majesty. Pedro of Luna was declared to be 
sehismatical, obstinate, and heretical, and every person 
forbidden to style him any longer either Benedict, pope, 
or cardinal, or to obey him, etc. 

27. A national council was held in 1408, convoked to 
deliberate upon the government of the Church, and the 
presentations to benefices: first, The declaration of the 
favorers and adherents of Pedro of Luna was read ; then 
a great number of articles were drawn up, upon the 
manner in which the French Church should be gov- 
erned during the neutrality. These articles come under 
five principal heads. 

1. Concerning the absolution of sins and censures re- 
served ordinarily for the pope; for these the council per- 
mits that recourse be had to the penitentiary of the Holy 
8ee (the president of the penitential court at Home, an 
office said to have been established by Benedict II in 
034): or, if that cannot be, to the ordinary. 

2. Concerning dispensations for irregularities, and for 
marriage. In these eases recourse w r as to be had to pro- 
vincial councils. 

3. Concerning the administration of justice, for which 
purpose it was ordered that the archbishops should hold 
a council yearly with their suffragans; the monks to do 
the same/ 

4. As to appeals, the last court of appeal was declared 
to be a provincial council. 

5. As to presentations to benefices, it was ruled that the 
election of prelates should be made freely aud according 
to right rule; that the election of bishops should be con- 
firmed by the metropolitan, aud those of archbishops by 
the primate, or by the provincial council. In facr, the 
provincial council was made the substitute in all those 
matters which were usually carried to the pope. 

It was further resolved that the revenue of all bene- 
fices enjoyed by the followers of Pedro of Luna should be 
seized and put into the king’s hands. See Labbe, Cone, 
xi. 2518. 

28. A synod convened in 1420, from March 1 to April 
23, by call of John de Nanton, archbishop of Sens, who 
was assisted l>y the bishops of Chartres, Paris, Meaux, 
and Troves, his suffragans; also by the proctors of the 
bishops of Auxerre and Nevers, and a great number of 
abbots and other ecclesiastics. Forty regulations, re- 
lating to the duties and conduct of eeelesiasties, monks, 
and regular canons, the celebration of marriage, and the 
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dispensation of banns, w r ere drawn up. The following 
are the most remarkable: 

1. Orders canons aud other elerks connected with the 
churches to celebrate divine serviee in an edifying man- 
ner, to chant the Psalms reverently, pausing between the 
verses, so that one side of the choir should not begin be- 
fore the other had finished. 

4. Exhorts the clergy to aet as models of piety and cor- 
rect behavior to the laity ; not to be careless in doing 
their duties, and not to accept any benefice merely for 
the sake of the income to be derived from it. 

5. Excludes from entering the church for three mouths 
bishops who raise to the priesthood persons of inegular 
life aud ignorant of the epistles, gospels, and other parts 
of the holy office. 

Other regulations refer to the conduct of curates, and 
direct them to exhort their parishioners to confession five 
times a year, viz. at Easter, Whitsuntide, the Assumption, 
All Saints, and Christmas, and also at the beginning of 
the New Year; others relate to the conduct of abbots, 
abbesses, priors of the orders of St. Benedict and St. Au- 
gustine, prescribing annual chapters, modesty of apparel 
and gesture, etc. ; aud forbids money to be exacted from 
any one entering upon a monastic life. 

Begnlation 25. Forbids barbers, aud other persons in 
trade, and merchants, to exercise their calling on Sun- 
days and festivals. 

32 and 33. Forbid the celebration of marriages ont of 
the parish church, and too great laxity in dispensations 
of banns. 

See Labbe', Cone, xii, 302. 

20. An important synod, sometimes called the Council 
of Sens, was held in 1528, from Feb. 3 to Oct. 9, in the 
church of the Great Augustines. Cardinal Antoine 
du Prat, archbishop of Sens and chancellor of France, 
presided. He was assisted by seven bishops, viz. the 
bishops of Chartres, Auxerre, Meaux, Paris, Orleans, 
Nevers, and Troyes. The objects of the council were 
chiefly to condemn the errors of Luther, and to reform 
the discipline of the Chureh. Sixteen decrees were pub- 
lished relating to the faith, and forty" upon discipline. 
Among the first the following are the principal: 

1. Declares that the Chureh Catholic is one, and cannot 
err. 

2. That it is visible. 

3. That the Church is represented by an oecumenical 
council, which has universal authority in determining 
questions of faith, ete. 

4. That to the Church it belongs to determine the au- 
thenticity of the canonical books, aud to settle the sense 
of Holy Scripture. 

5. That the apostolical traditions are certain and neces- 
sary, and to be firmly believed. 

0. That the constitutions and customs of the Church are 
to be submitted to w'ith respect, and her rule of conduct to 
be obeyed. 

7. That seasons of fasting and abstinence are to be ob- 
served under pain of anathema. 

8. That the celibacy of the clergy being ordered by the 
Latin Church, having been always practiced and enjoined 
by the second Council of Carthage, as a law ordained in 
the apostolical times; they who teach the contrary are to 
be treated as heretics. 

9. That monastic vows are not at variance w’ith Chris- 
tian liberty, and are to be kept. 

10. That* they who take from the number of sacraments, 
and who deny their efficacy to confer grace, are to be 
treated as heretics. This decree treats of each sacrament 
in detail. 

11. That the necessity of the sacrifice of the mass is sup- 
ported by several passages of Holy Scripture, especially 
by Luke xxii. That this holocaust, this victim for sin, 
this continual sacrifice, is the “pure offering” of which the 
prophet Malnchi speaks. 

12. After refuting the opinions of Luther upon the sub- 
jects of purgatory and of prayer for the dead, this decree 
goes on to state that, after baptism, the guilt, of sin being 
remitted, there still remains the temporal penalty to be 
paid, so that sinners mav yet be compelled to expiate 
their faults in the other world, and that it is a salutary 
custom to offer the holy sacrifice for the dead. 

13. Concerning the worship of saints, they declare it to 
be firmly established in the Chureh that the saints hear 
our prayers, that they are alive to our sorrows, aud feel 
joy in seeing us happy; and that Holy Scripture proves 
this. 

14. Declares that it is not idolatry to venerate images; 
that the intention is to honor them whom they repre- 
sent, and remind ns of and make ns imitate their holy 
actions. 

15. That man’s free-w-ill does not exclude grace; that 
the latter is not irresistible ; that God does predestinate 
us and choose us, but that he will glorify those only who 
make their calling aud election sure by good works. 

16. That faith in no wise excludes works, especially 
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those of charity; and that men are not justified by faith 
only. 

Then follows a list containing thirty-nine errors main- 
tained by the heretics of the time. Of the forty decrees 
on discipline the following may be noticed : 

3-9. Relate to persons to be admitted to holy orders or 
to any benefices, and enact that they who are admitted to 
holy orders without being properly qualified are to be 
suspended until they are sufficiently instructed. 

Iiy canon 11 curates are compelled to residence, and to 
instruct their parishioners. 

In 10 care is directed to be taken with the psalmody, and 
all profane tunes upon church-organs were to be scrupu- 
lous] v avoided. 

33, 'Forbids printing the Holy Scriptures and works of 
the fathers without the consent of the diocesan. 

34. Orders all persons to bring all books in their pos- 
session relating to faith or morals to their bishop for ex- 
amination. 

36. Of proper persons to be licensed to preach. 

See Labbe, Cone, xiv, 432. 

30. March 13, 1612, a council convened, and was pre- 
sided over by cardinal du Peron, archbishop of Sen*. 
The book of Edmund Ricker concerning the ecclesiasti- 
cal power was condemned. See Labbe, Cone, xv, 1628. 

Paris Manuscript. The only uncial MS. of the 
New Testament thus known consists of two fragments 
in the National (formerly Royal, later Imperial) Library 
at Paris (appended to No. 314), usually designated as W 
of the Gospels (formerly Codex Regius), and contain- 
ing Luke ix, 34-37 ; x, 12-23. They belong to the 8th 
century. They have been published by Tisebendorf, 
Monum. Sacra Inedita (1846), who regards them as 
originally forming part of the same MS. to which the 
Naples fragment (W b ) belonged. — Tregelles, in Horne’s 
Introd. iv, 204; Scrivener, Introd.to N. T. p. 117. See 
Manuscripts, Biblical. 

Paris Protestant Missionary Society. 

This society was formed in 1822, under the title of 
11 Societe des Missions Evangeliques do Paris.” A meet- 
ing was held for the purpose at the house of S. V. S. 
Wilder, Esq., an American merchant, then residing in 
Paris, which was attended by the presidents of the Re- 
formed and Lutheran Consistories; by other pastors, 
with lay members of the two churches; by various 
foreign Protestants then in Paris, among whom were 
Rev. Daniel Wilson, Rev. S. S. Wilson, and Rev. Jonas 
King, and by Messrs. Cook and Croggon, Wesleyan mis- 
sionaries then in Prance. One object of the society was 
declared to be to enlighten the public mind, through 
the press, as to the character and importance of t he 
different missions of Protestant Christians among the 
heathen ; and another to establish an institution for 
young persons recommended by the different mission- 
ary societies, to whom it might be necessary to study 
some of the Oriental languages. Rev, Jonas King, be- 
ing then in Paris, and having received an invitation 
from Rev. Mr. Fisk, after the death of his associate, 
Rev. Mr. Parsons, to join him in the mission to the 
Ilolv Land, the new society assumed, for a given period, 
his support. The committee issued an address, setting 
forth the object of the society, and soliciting contribu- 
tions. They also established the monthly Concert of 
Prayer. 

Subsequently this society directed all its efforts to 
Southern Africa, where their missions have been very 
energetically and successfully prosecuted to the present 
time. They have thirteen stations, among several dif- 
ferent tribes, with fourteen missionaries, and a large 
number of native assistants, and about thirteen hundred 
communicants. See South Africa. 

Paris Sanhedrim. See Parisian Sanhedrim. 

Paris, Francois (1), a French ascetic author, was 
born at Cliantillon, in the neighborhood of Paris, about 
the middle of the 17th century. He died in 1718, at 
an advanced age. lie was a servant in the house of 
Varct, grand-vicar of Sens, where, evincing great tal- 
ents, he was educated for holy orders by his master, 
and was presented to the living of St. Lambert, near 


the monastery of Port-Royal-des-Champs. From this 
he removed — driven away, it is said, by fear of the 
wolves which infested the neighborhood — and became 
sub-vicar at Saint-Etienne-dn-Mont. He finally set- 
tled in Paris, where he died, Oct. 17, 1718. He pub- 
lished several works, among others, De V Usage des sa- 
crements de penitence et d'eucharistie (Paris, 1673, 1674, 
12mo), in which he is said to have been assisted by his 
friends Arnauld and Nicole : — Les Psanmes en forme 
de prieres (ibid. 1690, 12mo); this work has reached 
more than ten editions: — Explication des commande- 
ments de Dim (ibid. 1693, 2 vols. 12mo) : — Martyrologe , 
ou kleede la vie des saints (ibid. 1694, 12mo):— L'Evan- 
gile explique (ibid. 1693-1698, 4 vols. Svo): — a good 
translation of the Imitation (ibid. 1706, 1728, 12mo). 
See Morcri, Grand Diet. Ilist. — Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. 
Generate , xxxix, 205. 

Paris, Francois de (2), commonly known as the 
Abbe Paris , was born at Paris June 30, 1690. His 
father, being an eminent counsellor of the Parliament, 
designed him, as his oldest son, to succeed him in his 
office, and consequently bade him study law. But 
the son, determining to be an ecclesiastic, was admit- 
ted into holy orders, and in the disputes occasioned by 
the bull Unigenitus , lie attached himself vehemently 
to the Jansenist party. From that time, his conscience 
not permitting him to adhere to the rules necessary to 
occupy a curacy, he resolved to devote himself to re- 
tirement. Having made trial of different solitudes, 
he at length fixed upon a house in the suburb of St. 
Marceau, where lie spent liis time in prayer and the 
most rigorous acts of penance. His father having left 
him hv will only one fourth of his wealth, Francois 
devoted himself to manual labor in order to increase 
the funds for charity which he distributed among the 
poor. lie died in consequence of the severity of the 
discipline which he observed, May 1, 1727. He is 
chiefly celebrated for what occurred after his death. 
The Jansenists canonized him, and pretended that mir- 
acles were wrought at his tomb. One of the contem- 
poraries of Francois dc Paris writes as follows regard- 
ing these strange occurrences at the grave of this 
departed ecclesiastic: “Several miracles have taken 
place, very opportunely, in cases of paralysis. The 
people sing of their own accord, and intone the Te 
Deuni. 'Ibis gives great pleasure to the Jansenists. 
A begging friar, the other day, having thought proper 
to pass jests upon the assembled crowd, the people 
drove him away, and in consequence no one in the 
neighborhood will bestow an) r alms upon him for the 
future. The portrait of the bimheureux Paris has been 
engraved, and is cried about the streets. The people 
will make a saint of him without the help of the court 
of Rome if this goes on.” One of the earliest of the 
supernatural phenomena attributed to his agency was 
the cure of a young female named Anne Le franc, who 
seems to have been in the last stage of consumption. 
No sooner was she laid upon the wonder-working tomb 
than the most distressing symptoms disappeared in- 
stantaneously, and within a few days her recovery 
was pronounced complete. As the event became a 
subject of loud and boastful exultation among the en- 
emies of the Constitution, archbishop de Yintimille 
instituted an inquiry into the facts. One hundred and 
twenty witnesses came forward to verify the prodigy; 
forty were examined — among them the mother, the 
brother, and the sister of the patient, and the surgeons 
who had attended her — and their evidence proved by 
no means satisfactory upon several points of essential 
importance. The archbishop decided that, in the face 
of so many inconsistencies and contradictions, the tale 
was unworthy of credit. On July 24, 1733, he pub- 
lished a mandement to that effect ; he condemned a 
dissertation which had been circulated in defence of 
the miracles, and prohibited all marks of special ven- 
eration at the tomb of M. Paris for the future. “Not- 
withstanding this,” says Barbier, “such acrowdcollect- 
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ed on the morrow, St. James’s day, that by four o’clock 
in the morning it was not possible to get into the 
church of St. Medard, or into the little cemetery which 
contains the tomb.” Mademoiselle Lefranc appealed 
to the Parliament against the archbishop’s decision ; 
and by way of challenging further investigation, twen- 
ty-three cures of the capital laid before their diocesan 
reports of fresh marvels of the same kind, which now 
multiplied so rapidly that their very number became 
an argument of no small weight against them. It ap- 
pears that those who resorted to the tomb were mostly 
females suffering under various forms of nervous dis- 
ease, partially paralyzed, or subject to hysterical af- 
fections. These poor creatures were seized with spasms 
or convulsions, which led to a state of delirious frenzy ; 
and not unfrequently, whether from abnormal tension 
of the imagination, or from the action of some occult 
physiological cause, such paroxysms were followed by 
an abatement of the morbid symptoms. The nervous 
system w 7 as relieved; the crippled limb resumed its 
functions; a healthy reaction set in, and infirmity for 
the time took flight. Such phenomena are, and al- 
ways will be, popularly classed as supernatural; but 
it is evident that they are so designated in a relative 
sense — relatively, that is, to our own feeble ideas and 
apprehensions of the organic economy of nature. The 
terms natural and supernatural serve, in fact, only to 
express the limitations and imperfections of human 
knowledge. The noted case of the abbe Bechcran, 
though it was so confidently appealed to by the Jan- 
senist agitators, will not stand the test of sober and 
rational criticism. Throughout the year 1731 the fer- 
ment continued to increase. One case produced an 
extraordinary sensation : that of a woman who, being 
in sound health, pretended to be paralytic, and pro- 
ceeded to St. Medard in a spirit of mocking incredu- 
lity. Her foil)' was promptly punished ; she v T as 
struck with real paralysis of the whole of the right 
side, and was carried away on a litter to the Hotel 
Dieu, in the midst of an exc.t?d crowd, who proclaimed 
this novel portent through the streets. The proces- 
verbal recording the event was signed by twenty-six 
persons of established credit in various sections of so- 
ciety, including magistrates of the Parliament and can- 
ons of Notre Dame. Individuals of high rank were 
to be seen from time to time among the throng of de- 
vout suppliants at the shrine of the Jansenist saint — 
the princess-dowager of Conti, the marquis de Legale, 
the vicomte de Nesmond. the chevalier Folard (a lit- 
erary writer of considerable reputation), the historian 
Bollin, and a councillor of the Parliament named Carre 
de Montgeron. The last-named personage received, 
according to his own account, a most memorable rec- 
ompense for his assiduous pilgrimages to St. Medard. 
He was converted, by an inscrutable and irresistible 
impulse, from the extreme of scepticism to a profound 
acceptance of the whole cycle of Catholic belief. Mont- 
geron recorded his own experience, together with his 
convictions of the truth of the miracles, and the grounds 
on which he formed them, in a quarto volume, entitled 
La verite des miracles ope res par l' intercession de ftl . de 
Paris. He was imprudent enough to present this 
work to Louis XV, whereupon a lettre de cachet con- 
signed him to the Bastile ; and, after being transferred 
from one place of confinement to another, he ended his 
days a prisoner in the citadel of Valence. The eon- 
vulsionist movement thus ran its course through va- 
rious stages, until it reached an ultimate development 
of undisguised indecency, immorality, and impiety. 
At this point it was obviously impossible that it could 
be any longer defended or countenanced by men of 
respectable character; and the leading Jansenists were 
accordingly compelled to repudiate all connection with 
it, both for themselves and for their cause. Bishops 
Colbert, Cavlus, and Soancn had declared in favor of 
the earlier manifestations; hut with regard to the ab- 
surdities and excesses which followed they used the 


1 language of unqualified condemnation. The most in- 
fluential of the appellant clergy took the same line ; 
the famous Duguct, Jerome Besoigne, author of the 
Histoirc de Port-Royal, Boursier, Delan, D’Asfeld, Pe- 
titpied, and others, earnestly reprobated the prevailing 
mania, and deprecated the obloquy which it brought 
upon their party. Petilpied, a veteran controversial- 
ist of well-known ability, drew up in 1735 a consulta- 
tion, which was signed by thirty doctors of the Sor- 
bonne, to serve as a public manifesto of their senti- 
ments at this crisis. These divines solemnly denied 
that the convulsions were the work of God, and de- 
clared them to be more probably a device of Satan. 
It was madness, they said, fanaticism, scandal, blas- 
phemy, to attribute to God what could not possibly 
proceed from him. A reply was immediately put 
forth on behalf of the convulsionists, who taunted the 
doctors with deserting their colors and betraying their 
convictions. “ Though standing on the same footing 
with them in point of principle, they now sought to 
deprive them of the most cogent proofs and arguments 
whereby those principles were established; after hav- 
ing furnished them with arms, they had cut away from 
them the vantage-ground on which they hoped to con- 
found their enemies and win the battle.” The ap- 
pellants were thus divided against themselves; the 
learned, the right-minded, the moderate found it nec- 
essary to stand aloof from the thorough-paced enthu- 
siasts, drawing a broad distinction between different 
! epochs of the same movement. Some miracles they 
1 accepted as authentic, others they branded as delu- 
sions of the devil. The public did not fail to animad- 
vert on the inconsistency; and the general result was 
to cast discredit and ridicule upon the system which 
had given birth to the thaumaturgic claims. The 
government of France, which had shown exemplary 
forbearance with this strange outburst of fanatical de- 
lusion, was at length obliged to put a stop to the decep- 
tions by closing the church-vard of St. Medard, in which 
the bones of Francois de Paris rest. It was walled up 
in January, 1732. Paris is the author of several com- 
mentaries on the New Testament. They were pub- 
lished after his death. Sec Jarvis, Hist, of the Church 
of France , vol. ii, chap, viii ; Journal of Sacred Liter- 
ature, xxviii, 71 sq. See Jansenists. (L. B.) 

Palis, Matthew, an English Benedictine monk of 
the Middle Ages, noted as the best Latin chronicler of 
the I3th century, was born about 1195. lie joined the 
order at St. Albans in 1217. lie was soon marked as 
a man of the highest character, and distinguished as a 
musician, poet, orator, theologian, painter, and architect. 
His practical talents were turned to the reformation of 
monastic discipline, on which account he was sent to 
Norway by the pope. After his return to England 
Matthew Paris stood high in the favor of king Henry 
111, who used to converse with him in the most familiar 
manner, and who derived from him much historical 
information. Paris had besides a large number of in- 
fluential friends, and a wide circle of acquaintances 
among the clergy. After the departure of Huger of 
Wendover, in 1235, Paris was chosen to succeed him as 
annalist of the monastery. A man of his marked prob- 
ity could not be expected to discharge this duty in any 
politic spirit, and he reproved vice without distinction 
of persons, and did not even spare the English court it- 
self: at the same time he showed a hearty affection for 
his country in maintaining its privileges against the en- 
croachments of the pope and his creatures and officers, 
wdio plied all their engines to destroy and abolish them. 
Of this we have a clear though unwilling evidence in 
Baronins, who observes that Matthew 7 Paris remon- 
strated with too sharp and bitter a spirit against the 
court of Pome, and that, except in this particular only, 
his history was an incomparable production. But if it 
did not find hearty recognition among his learned core- 
ligionists, the people did not withhold their approbation, 
and as far dow n as the days of the Keformation English- 
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men pointed with pride to this the most considerate and 
trustworthy Latin chronicler. This work is entitled 
Historia Major, and consists of two parts: the lirst, from 
the creation of the world to William the Conqueror ; the 
second, from that king’s reign to 1250. lie carried on 
this history afterwards to the year of his death in 1*259. 
Hishauger, a monk of the monastery of St. Albans, con- 
tinued it to 1272 or 1273, the year oftlie death of Henry 
1 1 1. Paris made an abridgment of his own work, which 
he entitled Historia Minor, The MS. of this work is 
in the British Museum. Ho also published some other 
pieces explanatory of his Historia Major. An account 
of these papers may be seen in Basle. The tirst edition 
of the Historia Major was published at London by 
archbishop Parker in 1571, and was reproduced at Zu- 
rich in 1G0G : later and more complete editions are those 
of London in 1 G40— 4 1 , and in 1G84. An English trans- 
lation was published in Bohn’s Antiquarian Library. 
Matthew Paris died in 1259. See Inett, Eccles. Hist, 
of England; Burton, Ch. Hist, of England. (J. H. W.) 

Parish is now generally used to designate a certain 
extent of territory in city or country, with its church 
and church equipments. The word is from the Greek 
7 rapoiKia, which signifies habitation , sojourning , or liv- 
ing as a stranger or inmate; for so it is used among the 
classical Greek writers. The Septuagint translates the 
Hebrew word a foreigner , by zrapoiKOQ (Gen. xv, 

13, etc.), and the word a dwelling-place, by rrapoi- 

Kia (Psa. cxix, 54). The primitive Christians seem to 
have obtained the word from the Jews. These were in 
the habit of calling sojourners in a society — i. e. Jews 
wbo had come from foreign parts and established them- 
selves either in a synagogue of their own or a tempo- 
rary place of worship — the Trapouda. At the beginning 
of Christianity its adherents were very much in the 
condition of these Jewish sojourners. The primitive 
Christians lived, as we know, in a retired condition, 
sequestered from the world, and little mixing with its 
affairs. For this reason St. Peter addresses them ljq 
7rapoiKovg , etc., “as strangers and pilgrims" (1 Pet. ii, 
11). This number of strangers in the heathen cities 
was called the tc apoucia, over which there was set, by 
apostolical authority, a bishop, a z rpoeanoc, a chazan, an 
inspector, or a rosh cohel , a head of the congregation ; 
all which names denoted the episcopal authority, and 
which in a little time centred in the one most usual 
name of t7rtmco7roc, or bishop, as is plainly seen by the 
Jgnatian epistles. Thus the t7ciaicoTro<^ and 7 rapoiKta 
became relative terms; he that had the supcrintcndcncy 
of the congregation, whether one or more, was called 
t lie bishop, and the congregation under his care was 
called the 7 -apotKia. Hence, in the earliest days of 
the Greek Church, the word 7r«jOOfVf« was used to sig- 
nify what we now call a diocese ; and thus, in the apos- 
tolic canons, a bishop that leaves his diocese for an- 
other is to be reduced to lay-communion. Hence it 
is said, “The bishop of the diocese of Alexandria de- 
parted this life.” And again, “the glory of the diocese 
ol Caesarea. ’ The Latins took up the same way of ex- 
pression, !rom the Greek, denoting a diocese by the 
word parochia , which mode of expression lasted until 
after the time of Charlemagne. But it. is to be observed 
that when the word parochia signified a diocese, the 
word diocesis signified a parish. So in the Council of 
Agatha, presbyter dum diocesin tenet , “ while the pres- 
byter is in possession of his living.” And in the third 
Council of Orleans, diocesis is the same with basilica , a 
parish church. 

The distribution into parishes appears to be compara- 
tively modern. Originally all the clergy were (in the 
opinion of the Episcopalian churches) but coadjutors of 
the bishop, and served in his church, at which all the 
faithful assembled. Necessity, no doubt, and conven- 
ience gave rise to the division of parishes: for when 
the number of believers so increased in large and pop- 
ulous cities that a single church could not care for 


them, there was a necessity of erecting other churches. 
At Alexandria, and afterwards at Borne, a number of 
minor churches were opened, which were served by the 
clergy, at tirst not permanently attached to them, but 
sent from the principal or bishop’s church, and in prog- 
ress of time permanently fixed in the charge. The city 
of Borne had above forty such churches, there called 
tituli (q. v.), before the end of the 3d century. In 
France the Council of Vaisou speaks of country parishes 
in the beginning of the 5th century. In England we 
have not so early an account of them, because the rec- 
ords we have remaining of the ancient British Church 
make no mention of parishes. Dugdale and others 
think Honorius, the fifth archbishop of Canterbury, 
divided so much of the nation as was converted into 
parishes about the year G40 ; but others understand this 
division rather of dioceses than parishes. In England 
the first legislation on the subject occurs in the laws of 
Edgar, about 970. The parochial division of districts 
seems in great measure to have followed the civil dis- 
tribution into manors, or other feudal divisions of terri- 
tory; and it is probable that it is to the same state of 
things the English owe the practice of lay patronage, 
the priest officiating in a manorial church being chosen, 
with the bishop’s consent, by the lord of the manor. 
The parochial revenue, however, by no means followed 
the same rules which now prevail. Settlement in a 
parish, whether in city or country, did not immediately 
entitle a man to the revenue arising from that cure, 
whether in tithes, oblations, or any other kind; for an- 
ciently all Church revenues were delivered into the 
common stock of the bishop’s elnirch, whence, by direc- 
tion and approbation of the bishop, a monthly or annual 
division was made among the clergy under his jurisdic- 
tion. At Constantinople no parish church had any ap- 
propriated revenues till the middle of the 5th century. 
In the Western Church, particularly in Spain, in the 
middle of the 6th century, the bishops and city clergy 
still had their revenues out of a common fund. Sec 
Mensa. But the country clergy were upon a different 
footing; and from this time we may date the appropri- 
ation of revenues in Spain to the country parochial 
churches. In Germany and France the revenues of the 
parochial churches seem to have continued in the hands 
of the bishops some ages longer. Broughton says: 
“Some are of opinion that the bishops had their portion 
of the ecclesiastical revenues with the parochial clergy 
for a considerable time after the first settlement of par- 
ishes; for they suppose that originally the bishop’s ca- 
thedral was the only church in a diocese from whence 
itinerant or occasional preachers were sent to convert 
the country people, who for some time resorted to the 
cathedral for divine worship. Afterwards, by degrees, 
other churches were built for the convenience of such 
as were at too great a distance from the cathedral, some 
by the liberality of the people themselves, others by the 
bishops, and others by the Saxon kings; but chiefly the 
lords of manors were the great instruments in this work 
of founding parish churches. The bishops seem volun- 
tarily to have relinquished their title to parochial reve- 
nues, though whether they made any canon about it 
is uncertain.” At first, all ecclesiastical income, from 
whatever district, was carried into a common fund, 
which was placed at the disposal of the bishop, and was 
generally divided into four parts — for the bishop, for the 
clergy, for the poor, and for the Church. By degrees, 
however, beginning first with the rural parishes, and ul- 
timately extending to those of the cities, the parochial 
revenues were placed at the disposal of the parish clergy 
(subject to the same general threefold division, for the 
clergy, for the poor, and for the Church); and in some 
places an abusive claim, which was early reprobated, 
arose upon the part of the lord of the manor to a portion 
of the revenue. Properly, a parish has but one church ; 
but when the district is extensive, one or more minor 
( succursal ) churches, sometimes called “chapels of ease,” 
arc permitted. 
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“Iii the law of England, a parish is an important 
subdivision of the country for purposes of local self- 
government, most of the local rates and taxes being 
confined within that area, and to a certain extent self- 
imposed by the parties who pay them. The origin of 
the division of England into parishes is not very clearly 
ascertained by the authorities. Some have asserted 
that the division had an ecclesiastical origin, and that a 
parish was merely a district sufficient for one priest to 
attend to. But others have asserted that parishes had 
a civil origin long anterior to ecclesiastical distinctions, 
advantage being merely taken to ingraft these on so 
convenient an existing subdivision of the country; and 
that a parish was a subdivision of the ancient hundred, 
known as a vill or town, and through its machinery the 
public taxes were anciently collected. Hobart fixes the 
date of the institution of civil parishes in 1179, and his 
account has been generally followed. Much difficulty 
has occasionally arisen in fixing the boundaries of par- 
ishes. Blackstone says the boundaries of parishes were 
originally ascertained by those of manors, and that it 
very seldom happened that a manor extended itself 
over more parishes than one, though there were often 
many manors in one parish. Nevertheless, the boun- 
daries of parishes arc often intermixed, which Black- 
stone accounts for by the practice of the lords of adjoin- 
ing manors obliging their tenants to appropriate their 
tithes towards the officiating minister of the church, 
which was built for the whole. Even in the present 
day these boundaries often give rise to litigation, and 
the courts have always decided the question according 
to the proof of custom. This custom is chiefly estab- 
lished bv the ancient practice of perambulating the 
parish in Rogation-week in each year. See Perambu- 
lation. There are some places as to which it is uncer- 
tain whether they are parishes or not, and hence it has 
been usual to call them reputed parishes. There are 
also places called extra-parochial places, which do not 
belong to any parish, such as forest and abbey lands. 
In these cases the persons inhabiting were not subject 
to the usual parochial rates and taxes, and other inci- 
dents of parochial life. Butin 1857 a statute was passed 
which put extra-parochial places upon a similar footing 
to parishes, by giving power to justices, and in some 
cases to the Poor-law Board, to annex them to adjoin- 
ing parishes, after which they are dealt with in much 
the same way as other places. One of the chief charac- 
teristics of a parish is that there is a parish church, and 
an incumbent and churchwardens attached to it, and by 
this machinery the spiritual wants of the parishioners 
are attended to. These several parish churches, and 
the endowments connected therewith, belong in a cer- 
tain sense to the nation, and the incumbents are mem- 
bers of the Established Church of England, and amena- 
ble to the, discipline of the bishops and the spiritual 
courts. The private patronage, or right of presenting a 
clergyman to an incumbency, is technically called an 
advowson, and is generally held by an individual as a 
salable property, having a market value. The patron 
has an absolute right (quite irrespective of the wishes 
of the parishioners) to present a clerk or ordained priest 
of the Church of England to a vacant benefice, and it is 
for t lie bishop to see to his qualifications. The bishop 
is the sole judge of these qualifications, and if he ap- 
proves of them, the clerk or priest is instituted and in- 
ducted into the benefice, which ceremony completes his 
legal title to the fruits of the benefice. The incumbents 
of parish churches are called rectors, or vicars, or per- 
petual curates, the distinction being chiefly founded on 
the state of the tithes. When the benefice is full, then 
the freehold of the church vests in the rector or parson, 
and so docs the church-yard ; but be holds these only as 
a trustee for the use of the parishioners. There are certain 
duties which the incumbent of the parish church is bound 
by law to perform for the benefit of the parishioners. He 
is bound, as a general rule, to reside in the parish, so as to 
be ready to administer the rites of the Church to them. 


The first duty of the incumbent is to perform public 
worship in the parish church every Sunday, according 
to the form prescribed by the Book of Common Prayer, 
which is part of the statute-law of England, lie must 
adhere strictly to the forms and ceremonies, and even to 
the dress prescribed by the Book of Common Prayer and 
Canons. The incumbent is also bound to baptize the 
children of all the parishioners, and to administer the 
rite of the Lord's Supper to the parishioners not less 
than three times each year. The incumbent is also 
bound to allow the parishioners to be buried in the 
church-yard of the parish, if there is accommodation, 
and to read the burial-service at each interment. lie 
is also bound to marry the parishioners on their tender- 
ing themselves, and complying with the marriage acts, 
within the parish church and during canonical hours, 
and it is said he is liable to an action of damages if he 
refuse. Ill respect to burials and marriages, certain fees 
are frequently payable by custom ; but unless such a 
custom exists, no fee is exigible for performance of these 
duties. In many cases, where one church had become 
insufficient for the increased population, the old parish 
has been subdivided under the Church Building Acts, 
the first of which was passed in 1818, into two or more 
ecclesiastical districts or parishes, for each of which a 
new’ church was built, and an incumbent appointed. 
The incumbents iii these ecclesiastical parishes have 
generally been provided for by the incumbent of the 
mother-parish or by voluntary benefactors, and by the 
aid of pew-rents. But these ecclesiastical parishes, so 
far as the poor and other secular purposes are concerned, 
make no change in the old law. Another incident of 
the parish church is that there must be churchwardens 
appointed annually, who are accordingly leading paro- 
chial officers, and whose duty is partly ecclesiastical and 
partly civil. Their civil duties consist chiefly in this, 
that they must join the overseers in many of the duties 
arising out of the management of the poor, and inciden- 
tal duties imposed by statute. But their primary duty 
is to attend to the repair and good order of the fabric 
of the church. The common law requires that there 
should be two churchwardens, one of whom is appointed 
by the incumbent, and the other is chosen by the parish- 
ioners in vestry assembled, but sometimes this rule is 
varied by a local custom, 'flic appointment and elec- 
tion take place in Easter-wcck of each year. In elect- 
ing the people’s churchwarden there is often much local 
excitement, and it is common to poll the parish, all those 
who pay poor-rates being entitled to vote, the number 
of votes varying according to the rent, but no person 
having more than six votes. See Churchwardens. 
The next most important business connected with the 
parish is that which concerns the poor, the leading 
principle being that each parish is bound to pay the 
expense of relieving its own poor. Another important 
feature of the parish is that all the highways within 
the parish must be kept in repair by the parish, i. e. by 
the inhabitants who are rated to the poor. The above 
duties in reference to the parish church, the poor, ami 
the highways are the leading duties attaching to the 
parish as a parish : but over and above these, many 
miscellaneous duties have been imposed on the parish 
officers, particularly on the overseers and churchwar- 
dens. In nearly all cases where the parish, as a parish, 
is required to act, the mode in which it does so is by 
the machinery of a vestry. A vestry is a meeting of 
all the inhabitant householders rated to the poor. It 
is called by the churchwardens, and all questions are 
put to the vote. Any rate-payer who thinks the ma- 
jority of those present do not represent the majority 
of the whole parishioners is entitled to demand a poll. 
At these meetings great excitement often prevails, es- 
pecially in meetings respecting church-rates. Wher- 
ever a parish improvement is found to be desirable, the 
vestry may meet and decide whether it is to be pro- 
ceeded with, in which case they have powers of rating 
themselves for the expense. Such is the case as to the 
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establishment of baths and wash-houses, watching and 
lighting. Returns are made of all parish and local rates 
to Parliament every year. The parish property, except 
the goods of the parish church, which are vested in the 
churchwardens, is vested in the overseers, who hold and 
manage the same, requiring the consent of the Poor-law 
Board in order to sell it. Of late a statute has au- 
thorized benefactors to dedicate greens or playgrounds 
to the inhabitants of parishes through the intervention 
of trustees.” — Chambers. 

In Scotland the division into parishes has existed 
from the most ancient times, and is recognised for cer- 
tain civil purposes relative to taxation and otherwise, 
as well as for purposes purely ecclesiastical. The Court 
of Session, acting as the commission of teinds, may unite 
two or more parishes into one; or may divide a parish, 
or disjoin part of it, with consent of the heritors (or 
landholders) of a major part of the valuation; or apart 
from their consent, if it be shown that there is within 
the disjoined part a sufficient place of worship, and if 
the titulars of teinds. or others who have to pay no less 
than three fourths of the additional stipend, do not ob- 
ject. By act 7 and 8 Viet. c. 41, any district where 
there is an endowed church may be erected into a par- 
ish quoad sacra , for such purposes as are purely eccle- 
siastical. Endowed Gaelic congregations in the large 
towns of the Lowlands may similarly be erected into 
parishes quoad sacra. The principal application of the 
parochial division for civil purposes relates to the admin- 
istration of the poor-law. Under the old system the ad- 
ministrators of the poor-law were the kirk-session in coun- 
ty parishes, and the magistrates, or certain managers se- 
lected by them, in burghal parishes. The act 8 and 9 Viet, 
c. 83. which remodelled the poor-law of Scotland, retain- 
ed the old administrative body so long as there was no 
assessment; but, on a parish being assessed, substituted 
for it a new one, consisting in rural parishes of the own- 
ers of heritable property of £20 yearly value, of the 
magistrates of any royal burgh within the bounds, of 
the kirk-session, a certain number of members chosen 
by the persons assessed; and in burghal parishes of 
members, not exceeding thirty, chosen by the persons 
assessed, four members named by the magistrates, and 
not above four by the kirk-session or sessions. The 
Board of Supervision may unite two or more parishes 
into a combination for poor-law purposes. There is not 
the same extensive machinery for parochial self-gov- 
ernment that exists in England. The burden of sup- 
porting the fabric of the church falls on the heritors, 
and there are no churchwardens. Highways are not 
repairable by the parish, and there are no elections of 
surveyors or way-wardens. The meeting of the inhab- 
itants in vestry, which so often takes place in England, 
is unknown in Scotland, and hence the rate-payers do 
not interest themselves so much in local affairs. Many 
of the duties which in England are discharged by pa- 
rochial officers, are in Scotland discharged bv the sher- 
ift'-derk, a county officer. In Scotland there is a school j 
in every parish, while in England the parochial school 
is unknown. See Parish-School. 

In Ireland the parish system has undergone consid- 
erable modification. It is in. its present condition far 
more liberal than the Church of England parochial sys- 
tem. and may he fairly pronounced republican in char- 
acter. There is, first, in each diocese a committee of 
“patronage” or appointment, consisting of the bishop, 
with two clerical and one lay member, elected hv the 
Diocesan Synod. Then in each parish the parishioners, 
who must be members of the Church of Ireland, elect 
three lay communicants to be nominators for the par- 
ish. When a vacancy occurs, these two bodies form a 
Board of Nomination, in which the diocese, in its three 
orders, bishop, presbyters, and laymen, and the parish, 
are both fairly represented. The bishop is ex ojjicio 
president, and has both an ordinary and a casting vote. 
Provision is made for filling vacancies in both branches 
of this board. If the bishop should not be satisfied with 


the fitness of the clergyman so nominated, he may de- 
cline to institute; but, if required, must give him his 
reasons in writing. Provision is also made for an ap- 
peal in behalf of the clergyman so rejected. If no nom- 
ination is made to the bishop in three months after a 
vacancy, the appointment lapses to the bishop. If the 
nominators of any cure shall signify to the bishop, in 
writing, their desire to leave the nomination to him. he 
may institute any duly qualified clergyman whom he 
may think fit. A clergyman resigning cannot with- 
draw from the duties of his cure until his resignation 
has been accepted and registered by the bishop and 
notified to the churchwardens. Nor can an incumbent 
be removed without his own consent, unless upon the 
decision of a competent tribunal. These regulations 
seem fairly to consider the rights of all parties. A 
parish cannot be kept vacant by its own perversity or 
negligence, nor any loyal parish unduly obstructed in 
its choice. A clergyman is not to be dismissed with- 
out canonical cause, and by authority, nor yet to be ob- 
truded upon an unwilling people. The bishop’s ulti- 
mate responsibility and prerogative is recognised, and 
a fair opportunity given to keep^ the clergy employed, 
and to put the right man in the right place. There is 
besides a general sustentation fund, which is to become 
the chief support of the clergy, and is intended to give 
to the ministry an income irrespective of employment, 
so that congregations may not at their will withhold 
the pastor’s salary. 

In the United States the Protestant Episcopal Church 
adheres to the parish idea. The whole of each diocese 
is divided into parishes, and the spiritual wants of each 
geographical parish are confided to the local Church 
and its pastor. But the parish is of course purely ec- 
clesiastical. There were, however, in our colonial days 
parishes set off and named by the civil authority. These 
existed in South Carolina, Virginia, and Maryland, al- 
most coeval with their settlement as colonies of Great 
Britain. We find notices of such parishes in Virginia 
as far hack as 1029, in Maryland in 1092, in South Car- 
olina in 1708, created such by acts of the colonial as- 
semblies. When the Church was, in process of time, 
established in any of these civil parishes, the ecclesi- 
astical was made coextensive with the colonial parish. 
The power to divide these parishes is acknowledged to 
reside in the Diocesan Conventions; and in several di- 
oceses (e. g. Virginia and Maryland) they have legis- 
lated fully on the subject. Most of the Episcopal par- 
ishes however are of the second class named, and sim- 
ply mean the congregation statedly worshipping in any 
given church. So intermingled are the congregations 
in large towns and cities, that legislation upon this sub- 
ject is both delicate and difficult. The 31st canon of 
1832 thus speaks : 

“No clergyman belonging to this Church shall officiate, 
either by preaching, reading prayers, or otherwise, in the 
parish or within the parochial cure of another clergyman, 
unless he have received express permission for that pur- 
pose from the minister of the parish or cure, or, in his 
absence, from the churchwardens and vestrymen, or trus- 
tees of the congregation. Where parish boundaries are 
not defined by law or otherwise, each city, borough, vil- 
lage, town, or township in which there is one Protestant 
Episcopal church or congregation, or more than one such 
church or congregation, shall be held, for alt the pur- 
poses of this canon, to be the parish or parishes of the 
Protestant Episcopal clergyman or clergymen having 
charge of said church or churches, congregation or con- 
gregations. And in case of such a vicinity of two or 
more churches, as that there can be no local boundaries 
drawn between their respective cures or parishes, it is 
hereby ordained that in every such case no minister of 
this Church, other than the parochial clergy of said cures, 
shall preach within the common limits of the same, in any 
other place than in one of the churches thereof, without 
the consent of the major number of the parochial clergy 
of the said churches.” 

In Massachusetts law a parish signifies an ecclesiasti- 
cal society, without local reference — that is, those inhab- 
itants of a town who belong to one Church, though they 
live among people belonging to other churches. The 
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civil functions of the parish officers are now performed 
in the main by the town organization. The term 
parish is also used in a popular but inaccurate way to 
signify the members of the congregation worshipping 
in any local church of any denomination. 

It may not be out of place here to add that the Prot- 
estant Episcopal notion of the parish is fast dying out 
in this country. There is now an agitation on foot to 
give it greater efficiency by creating such a sustentation 
fund as the Irish Church lias established; but if that 
should fail, it is likely the parish system will have to be 
altogether abandoned, or be confined to the narrow lim- 
its of its own membership. In 1807 the parochial dis- 
tribution gave rise to a most animated discussion. I)r. 
Stephen Tyng, Jr., by invitation of the deceased prin- i 
eipal editor of this Cyclopaedia, preached in a Methodist | 
church (St. James’s) at New Brunswick, N. J. The rcc- j 
tor of the Protestant Episcopal church held his ground 
invaded, as Dr. Tyng had not asked his consent, and the 
matter was carried to the highest courts in the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church. There lias never been a defi- 
nite settlement reached. Dr. I vug, though an offender 
against the canon, remains in that Church, and his own 
congregation support, the action, frequently repeated 
since by him and other clergymen of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. One of the ablest editorials for the 
Low-Clmrch view was presented by the .1 me r icon Pres- 
byterian, March -G, 1808. The High-Church view was 
taken by the Xew York Church Journal, and we refer 
to its pages for a general representation of the parish 
question from 18G8 to our own time, especially to their 
publications of Dec. 0, 1875, and Feb. 3, 187G. For gen- 
eral inquiry on the parish system we refer to Piddle, 

( 1 hristiau A ntiquities, p. 727 sq. ; Coleman, A ncient Chris- 
tianity Exemplified : Bingham, Christian Antiquities ; 
Siegel, Christ liche Alterthiimer, iv, 378 sq. ; Hook, Ec- 
clcs. Diet. s. v.; Blunt, Hist. Diet. s. v. ; Green, Short 
J list, of the English People , p. GG sq.; Walcott, Sacred 
Arclupoloyy, s. v.; Freeman, Comparative Politics, p. 

1 1G, 417. 

Parish Chaplain is an assistant stipendiary, tem- 
porary or permanent; the mediaeval curate, whose pay 
was six marks a year in 1347. In 1302 they had be- 
come scarce, preference being given ’ey unbeneficed cler- 
gy to the office of mass priests, who celebrated annals 
only, without cure of souls. Very stringent regulations 
were then made in order to secure curates, while the 
pav of the others was not to exceed five marks a year. 
— Walcott. Sacred A rchceoloyy , s. v. 

Parish Churches existed in a monastic or cathe- 
dral church, as at Norwich. Kilkenny, Carlisle, Chester, 
Salisbury, and Hereford. Spanish cathedrals have usu- 
ally an attached sagrario or parroquia, or parish church, 
which communicates with the main building; at Streng- 
niis, in the south aisle, there is a peasants’ church. Nice, 
like Manchester and Bipon, are also parish churches. 
The Austin canons of Thornton, Carlisle, and Christ- 
church, and the secular canons at Hereford and Chi- 
chester, left the naves open for the parish altar; the 
Benedictines, who at Bochester, Westminster, St. Al- 
ban's, and other places, built a separate parish church, 
yet tolerated it within the nave at Bodmin and Tyne- 
mouth. At Bomsoy, Marrick, St. Helen’s (Bishops- 
gat.o), Croyland, and Dunstable, the north aisle, and at 
Leominster the south aisle, formed a parish church. At 
Lincoln bishop Sutton removed the parishioners of St. 
Mary Magdalene out of the nave. In order to give 
still further relief at Chichester, Scarborough, and Man- 
chester, side chapels wore erected externally to the nave 
aisles; a large chapel at York and a church of St. Cross 
at Ely were appended on the north, as at Bochester 
and Waltham on the south, of the nave; and at Sher- 
borne a western ante-church. — Walcott, s. v. 

Parish Clerk, in England, is an otliccr of the par- 
ish of some importance, his duty being to lead the re- 
sponses during the reading of the service in the parish 


church. He is appointed by the parson, unless some 
other custom of a peculiar kind exists in the parish, 
lie must be twenty years of age, and has his office for 
life, but is removable by the parson for sufficient cause. 
By the statute 7 and 8 Viet. c. 59, a person in holy or- 
ders may be elected a parish clerk. Under some of the 
Church Building Acts governing the new churches 
built in populous parishes, he is annually appointed by 
the minister. The salary of the parish clerk is paid out 
of the church-rate. — Chambers, s. v. 

Parish Priest. (1.) A mediaeval reader in a par- 
ish church in 1127; a temporary assistant in choir to a 
resident incumbent, without cure of souls. In 1287 he 
received forty shillings a year, while the chaplain had 
five marks, and the mass priest was paid fifty shillings. 
He is called a temporary vicar in 1408. (2.) In I3G2, a 

curate in a parish church. (3.) A rector or vicar in 
12G8 ; called by John de Athon perpetual curate or 
perpetual vicar. The temporary parish priests only 
preached if they had a license. Either of the three 
meanings of the word can only be ascertained by the 
context of the passages in which it occurs. Annual 
chaplains, in 123G, were required not to be removed by 
the rectors without reasonable cause. In 1305 these 
stipendiaries, or chaplains, were often maintained by 
their friends; they attended choir in surplice, and could 
only celebrate mass, bury, and hear confessions by the 
permission of the incumbent. — Walcott, Sao ed A rchce- 
ology, s. v. See Citiiate. 

Parish Schools have existed in the Church since 
the Gth century. Of course we refer to schools for sec- 
ular instruction. Catechetical schools existed much 
earlier. See Catecitetics. In the 7th century we 
find enactments regarding parochial or parish schools. 
(See Council of Constantinople, A.D. G80, and of Trulla, 
A.D. G92.) In later times many of these schools were 
abandoned, and the instruction of the young intrusted 
to the monastic establishments. After the Beformation 
parochial schools became quite common in Germany, 
but with the modern provisions for instruction by the 
state the parochial schools have been abandoned, ex- 
cept by the Bomanists and the Jews. The latter call 
them Congregational Schools. 

In England there is no such thing as a parish school 
— that is, a school existing for the benefit of tbe parish- 
ioners, endowed by the state, or supported by taxes on 
the parishioners. Every school beyond charity schools 
is more or less voluntary in its character, and endowed, 
if at all, by private benefactors. In Scotland, however, 
it is essential that in every parish there shall be a par- 
ish school, lor a statute of 1G9G made it compulsory on 
the heritors— i. e. the chief proprietors— to provide a 
school-house, and to fix a salary for the teacher. If the 
heritors neglected to supply a school-house, the presby- 
tery was empowered to order one at the expense of the 
heritors. 

In Scotland, as early as the reign of David I, there 
were grammar schools in the principal towns, and in 
many of the monasteries. There were also ‘‘lecture 
schools," as they were called, in which the young were 
taught to read the vernacular language. These semi- 
naries were placed under the superintendence of t lie 
clergy, who held a monopoly of the learning of these 
remote times. We find, for example, in the cartulary 
of Kelso that all the churches and schools in Boxburgh 
were bestowed by David 1 on the monastery ot Kelso, 
and the schools of Berth and Stirling were confirmed to 
the monks of Dunfermline by Bichard, bishop of St. 
Andrews, from 11G3 to 1173. The first effort ol the 
Scottish Parliament to promote the education of the 
people was made in the year 1494, when it was enacted, 
under a penalty of twenty pounds Scots, that all bar- 
ons and substantial freeholders “should put their eldest 
sons and heirs to the schools, fram they be six or nine 
rears of age, and to remain at the grammar schools un- 
til they be competently founded and have perfect Latin ; 
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ami thereafter to remain three years at the schools of 
arts anti jure (law), so that they have knowledge and 
understanding of the laws, through the whilk justice 
may remain universally through all the realm.” No 
provision, however, was made for the education of the 
common people until the period of the Reformation. 
In the First Book of Discipline, ch. vii, the importance 
of schools is strongly inculcated, in order that the youth 
may have knowledge and learning to profit and comfort 
the Church. It is declared to be a matter of necessity 
that “every parish should have one schoolmaster ap- 
pointed — such a one, at least, as might be able to teach 
grammar and the Latin tongue, if the town were of any 
reputation. If it were a country parish, where the peo- 
ple convened to the doctrine only once in the week, 
then must either the minister or the reader there ap- 
pointed take care over the children and youth of the 
parish, to instruct them in the first rudiments, and es- 
pecially in the Catechism, as we have it now translated 
in the Book of Common Order , called the 1 Order of Ge- 
neva.’” It was further provided that “no father, of 
whatsoever rank, should use his children at Ins own 
fancy, especially in youth, but that all were to be com- 
pelled to bring up their children in learning and virtue. 
The rich and powerful were to be exhorted, and, by the 
censure of the Church, compelled to dedicate their sous 
to the profit of the Church and commonwealth; and 
this was to be done at their own expense. The chil- 
dren of the poor were to be supported at the charge of 
the Church if they showed a genius for letters.” It was 
also appointed that when the ordinary curriculum had 
been passed through, “ the children should either pro- 
ceed to further knowledge, or else they must be set to 
some handle craft, or to some other profitable exercise: 
providing alwaies that first they have the knowledge 
of God’s law and commandments, the use and office of 
the same, the chiefe articles of the beleefe, the right 
forme to pray unto God, the number, use, and effect of 
the sacraments, the true knowledge of Christ Jesus, of 
liis offices and natures, and such other points, without 
the knowledge whereof neither any man deserves to be 
called a Christian, neither ought any man to be admit- 
ted to the participation of the Loro’s table.” At this 
period, however, there was no law which compelled the 
heritors or parishioners to establish schools or to pro- 
vide salaries for the teachers. The Church courts of 
the ministers, in their several parishes, exerted them- 
selves strenuously to supply this defect. Measures 
were taken by many of the kirk-sessions to provide ed- 
ucation for the poor out of the parochial funds, and in 
cases of youths of promising ability and remarkable dil- 
igence, it was not uncommon to give an additional sum 
to prepare them for the university. It was declared 
that “gif ony puir refuis to come to school, help of sic 
thing as thav neid and requyr shall be refused to them. 
And as for sic as ar able to sustein ther bairnes at the 
school, and do ther dewtie to the teacher for them, thay 
shall be commamlit to put them to the school, that 
thay may be brought up in the fear of God and virtue; 
quhilk if thay refuise to do, thay shall be called before 
the session n and admonished of their dewtie.” A num- 
ber of the ministers established and endowed schools at 
their own expense. Their zealous efforts to promote 
the education of the people were attended with great 
success. It appears from a report of the visitation of a 
number of the parishes in the synod of Fife in 1G1 1 and 
1(513 that at that early period, of the parishes visited, 
“those which had were more than double in number to 
those which had not schools.” In 1616 the privy coun- 
cil empowered the bishops, in conjunction with the 
heritors, to establish a school in every parish in their 
respective dioceses, and to assess the land for that pur- 
pose, for the advancement of true religion, and the train- 
ing of children “in civility, godliness, knowledge, and 
learning.” This act, however, was not vigorously car- 
ried out, and in 1626 an effort was made by Charles I 
to remedy the defect. The act of the privy council in 


16 1 G was confirmed by the Parliament in 1G33, and un- 
der its authority a number of additional schools were 
erected in the more cultivated districts of the country. 
Five years later the General Assembly gave directions 
“ for the settling of schools in every parish, and provid- 
ing entertainment for men able for the charge of teach- 
ing youth.” A representation was made to his majesty 
that the “means hitherto appointed for schools of all 
sorts have both been little and ill paid,” and presby- 
teries were ordered to see “ that every parish should 
have a school where children are to be bred in reading, 
writing, and grounds of religion.” The revival of the 
Presbyterian form of Church government, which took 
place at this period, gave a powerful impetus to the 
cause of education, and there is good reason to believe 
that soon after that time schools were generally estab- 
lished in almost every part of the Lowlands of Scotland. 
We are told by lvirkton that before the restoration of 
Charles II “every village had a school, every family 
almost had a Bible; yea, in most of the country all the 
children of age could read the Scriptures.” The dissen- 
sions which soon after broke out in Scotland unfortu- 
nately prevented the nation from reaping the benefits 
of this judicious policy, and threatened to reduce the 
whole country to a state of absolute barbarism. After 
the Revolution, however, had established peace and or- 
der in the kingdom, an act was passed in 1696 which 
declared that “there be a school founded and a school- 
master appointed in every parish (not already provided), 
by advice of the presbyteries; and to this purpose that 
the heritors do in every congregation meet among them- 
selves and provide a commodious house for a school, 
and modify a stipend to the schoolmaster, which shall 
not be under 100 merks (£5 1 is. 1 ^c/.), nor above 200 
merits (£11 2s. 2ft/.), to be paid yearly at two terms.” 
The teacher was required to subscribe the Confession 
of Faith, and to promise to conform to the worship and 
to submit to the discipline of the Established Church. 
The right of appointing the schoolmaster and selecting 
the branches to be taught was vested in the heritors of 
each parish ; while the duty of examining the teacher 
before his induction to office, and of judging of his qual- 
ifications, and of superintending and visiting the school, 
was intrusted to the presbytery. This famous act laid 
the foundation of Scotland’s proudest distinction, and 
has proved one main source of her subsequent prosper- 
ity. For more than a century after the enactment of 
this law the Scottish parochial schools were wholly 
overlooked by the legislature. The emoluments of the 
schoolmasters, in consequence, remained stationary, 
while those of every other profession and trade in- 
creased ; and therefore their social status, acquirements, 
and influence v r ere greatly deteriorated. Their de- 
pressed condition at length attracted the attention of 
the legislature, and in 1803 an act was passed which 
declared “ that the salary of each parochial schoolmas- 
ter in every parish in Scotland should not be under the 
sum of 300 merks Scots (£16 13s. 4c/.) per annum, nor 
above the sum of 400 merks (£22 4s. 5ft/.), except in 
cases where it is necessary to have tv T o or more paro- 
chial schoolmasters in one parish.” The heritors v r ere 
also required to provide a dwelling-house, of not more 
than tw’o rooms, for the teacher. At the same time the 
right of electing the schoolmaster and managing the 
school was limited to those heritors who possessed a 
hundred pounds Scots of valued rent, and to the minis- 
ter of the parish; and the teachers v r ere placed wholly 
under the jurisdiction of their respective presbyteries, 
and v r ere deprived of the right of appeal to the superior 
courts. The act further provided that the salaries are 
to be revised every tw’enty-five years, the average price 
of oatmeal during the preceding twenty-five regulating 
the salaries during the succeeding twenty-five. At the 
first revision, in 1828, an addition was made to the sala- 
ries of the parochial teachers— the maximum was raised 
to £34 4s. 4(/., and the minimum to £25 13s. 3c/. ,* but 
these sums were reduced nearly one third at the second 
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revision, which fell due in 1853, but was delayed by 
temporary acts until 1857. Various attempts were made 
during the interval to increase the emoluments of the 
schoolmasters, and to adapt the system to the existing 
state of the country, but the prejudices and conflicting 
interests of rival sects rendered them abortive. At 
length an act was passed in the session of 1861, mainly 
through the exertions of lord-advocate Moncrieff, which 
has made a number of important changes in the consti- 
tution of the parochial schools. The minimum salary 
has been raised to £35 and the maximum to £70 a year, 
with a house of not less than three apartments, besides 
the kitchen. Instead of the examination by the pres- 
bytery, the schoolmaster elect is to he examined by a 
board chosen by the university court of one or other of 
the four Scottish universities, and composed of six pro- 
fessors (three of whom must be professors of divinity), 
or by their deputies, one half of whom must be gradu- 
ates of arts, and the other ministers or licentiates of the 
Church of Scotland. The electors may, if they shall 
sec fit, nominate two or three persons to be tried by the 
examiners, whose duty it shall be to determine which 
of them is the best qualified for the office. The parochial 
teachers are not now required to subscribe the Confes- 
sion of Faith or the formula of the Established Church, 
or to profess that they will submit themselves to its 
government and discipline. Hut before induction into 
office the schoolmaster elect must solemnly declare that 
in the discharge of his official duties he will never en- 
deavor, directly or indirectly, to inculcate any opinions 
opposed to the divine authority of the Holy Scriptures 
or to the doctrines contained in the Shorter Catechism ; 
and that he will faithfully conform thereto in the in- 
struction of his pupils; and that he will not exercise 
the functions of his office to the prejudice or subversion 
of the Church of Scotland, as by law established, or of 
its doctrines and privileges. If any schoolmaster should 
be guilty of contravening this declaration, the secretary 
of state may, on the complaint of the presbytery or her- 
itors, appoint a commission to inquire into the case, and 
to censure, suspend, or deprive the offender, as they shall 
find to be just, provided that this sentence shall not take 
effect until it has been confirmed by the secretary of 
state. A schoolmaster charged with immoral conduct, 
or cruel and improper treatment of his scholars, is hence- 
forth to be tried, not by the presbytery, but by the sher- 
iff of the county, on a complaint being made by the her- 
itors nr minister, or of any six heads of families in the 
parish whose children arc attending the school. The 
sheriff’s decision is final, and not subject to review. 
When the schoolmaster of any parish is disqualified, 
through infirmity or old age, or has been found, on a 
report by one of her majesty’s inspectors of schools, to 
have failed, from negligence or inattention, efficiently 
to discharge his duties, a meeting of the heritors and 
ministers may compel him to resign his office. Hut 
they are empowered to grant him a retiring allowance, 
amounting to at least two thirds of his salary. — Eadie. 

Parish, Elijah, D.D., a Congregational minister, 
was born Nov. 7, 1762, at Lebanon, Conn, lie gradu- 
ated at Dartmouth College in 1785, and was ordained 
pastor in Hv field, Mass., Doc. 20, 1787, w’hcre he labored 
until his death, Oet. 15, 1825. He published, An Ora- 
tion on the Fourth of July (1700) : — An Oration on the 
Twenty-second of February (1800): — the three following 
in company with the Rev. Dr. Morse, A Gazetteer of 
the Faster n and Western Continents (1802): — .4 Com- 
pendious History of Xew Fnyland (1800): — A System 
of Modern Geography (1810): — . 1 Eulogy on Professor 
John Hubbard , of Dartmouth College (1810): — in com- 
pany with the Lev. Dr. M‘OIurc, I Memoir of the Per. 
Dr.Eleazer WhcelocF frst President of Dartmouth Col- 
lege (1811) : — A Sacred Geography or Gazetteer of the. 
JHble (1813) ; and several occasional sermons. A vol- 
ume of his sermons, with a memoir, was published in 
1820. See Sprague, Annals of the American Pulpit, ii, 
268. 


Parishioners, in 1250, 1281, and 1305, were re- 
quired to find in every church a chalice, principal vest- 
ment, a silk cope for principal festivals, two others for 
rectors of the choir on those days; a processional cross, 
a cross carried before the dead, a bier, a holy-w’ater ves- 
* sel, w ith salt and bread ; osculatorv, paschal candle- 
stick, censer, lantern, and little hand-bell (for preceding 
the viaticum) ; tw'o candlesticks for acolytes before the 
gospel; a legendary, antiphonar, grail, psalter, tropar. 
ordinal, missal, and manual ; high-altar frontal, three 
surplices, a pyx, rogation banners, bells and ropes ; a 
font with lock and key, chrism atory, images, the image 
of the patron saint, the church light (before the altar); 
the repairs of the nave and tower, glass windows, aisles, 
and churchyard fence. In 1014 parishioners were called 
the priest’s liyrmen, or hyremen. In 994 the only 
church furniture expressly required comprised holy 
books, housel, vessels, and mass vestments. The sov- 
ereign is the parishioner of the archbishop of Canter- 
bury. — Walcott. 

Parisian Sanhedrim. The year 1789, which 
marked an entirely new epoch in the history of Europe, 
was not without influence on the history and condition 
of the Jews. The contest between tradition and revo- 
lution, between the ancient order of things and the new 
lights, concerning the Jews and their position in society, 
began with that year in France. Two years before the 
Academy of Metz had convened an assembly to consider 
the best means of making the Jews happier ami more 
useful to society at large. One of the prize essays on 
that occasion was written by the abbe Clregoire (q. v.) : 
Essai $ur la regeneration morale , physique , et politique 
des Juifs (Metz, 1789), and another by Salkind Hor- 
witz, afterwards librarian of the Royal Library at Haris 
— A pologie des Juifs (ibid. 1 789). The revolution which 
occurred a little while later triumphantly decided the 
question, and through the influence of Mirabeau and 
Rabaut St. Ltienne, the National Assembly, in 1791, ad- 
mitted the Jews of France to equal rights with other 
citizens. During the supremacy of Napoleon the con- 
dition of the Jew’s in France remained on the same 
footing as during the Reign of Terror, lie only showed 
severity towards the Jewish population in the provinces 
of the Rhine, where they had long been in ill repute on 
account of their usury. Thus in 1808 he issued an im- 
perial edict, imposing on every Jewish creditor who 
would go to law against a debtor the obligation to pro- 
cure a certificate of good conduct, attested by the local 
authorities, declaring that the said creditor was not in 
the practice of taking usury or pursuing any disgrace- 
ful traffic. Tw’o years prior to this edict, in 1806, Na- 
poleon conceived the idea of turning the peculiar tal- 
ents of his Jewish subjects to his own advantage. “ He 
had doubtless discovered that their skill as financiers 
w’as unrivalled; that their commercial correspondence 
and intercourse throughout Europe was more rapid and 
trusty than any other; that the secret ramifications 
of their trade in various countries gave them a great 
advantage over all their rivals in the world of traffic; 
and he purposed to convert them into devoted auxilia- 
ries by more favorable measures and more ostentatious 
protection.” As a preliminary step, he astonished Eu- 
rope by summoning a meeting of the Grand Sanhedrim, 
to which deputies consisting of the most eminent and 
learned rabbins were to be sent, not only from France, 
but from all those adjacent countries over which the 
influence of Napoleon extended. It was on July 28, 
1806 (bv a mistake, upon the Sabbath-day), that this 
Sanhedrim began to sit, and nominated as president 
Abraham Furtado, a distinguished Portuguese of Ror- 
deaux. The assembly consisted of a hundred and ten 
members, and among these were such men of distinction 
as Goudehaux, Cremieux, Cerf-Beer, Cologna, Rodri- 
gues, Avigdor, and others. This assembly being con- 
1 stituted by order of the emperor, three imperial com- 
missioners— Mole, Portalis, and Pasquier — presented 
themselves during the sitting with twelve questions, to 
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answer which was to be the first and principal occupa- 
tion of the Sanhedrim. The questions were as follows: 

I. Is polygamy allowed by the Jewish law? 

*>. Is divorce recognised aud permitted among them ? 

3. Are Jews allowed, by their regulations, to intermarry 
with Christians? 

4. Would the Jews in France regard the French people 
as strangers or as brethren ? 

5. In what relation would the Jews stand towards the 
French, according to the Jewish law? 

0. I).* those Jews who are born in France consider it 
tbeir native land ? and are they bound to obey the law 
and customs of the country? 

T. Who are the electors of the rabbins? 

S. What legal powers do the rabbins possess? 

9. Are the election aud authority of the rubbins ground- 
ed on law, or merely on custom ? 

10. Are the Jews forbidden to engage in any business? 

II. Is usury to their brethren prohibited by the law? 

12. Is it lawful or unlawful to practice usury with stran- 
gers ? 

To these twelve searching inquiries the Sanhedrim, af- 
ter due and careful deliberation, sent the following an- 
swers : 

1. Polygamy is unlawful, being declared such by the 
synod of rabbins held at Worms in 1030. 

*2. Divorce is allowed by the Jewish law for various 
causes; but on this subject the Jews cheerfully obey the 
decisions of the civil laws of the land in which they may 
happen to reside. 

3. Intermarriages with Christians are not forbidden; 
but as differences and disputes often arise as to the cer- 
emony of marriage and the education of children, such 
unions are generally regarded as inexpedient. 

4. The Jews in France recognise the French people, in 
the fullest sense, as their brethren. 

5. The relation of the Jew to the Frenchman is the same 
as the relation of the Jew to the Jew, the only distinc- 
tion between them being that of religion. 

(3. The Jews, even while they were oppressed by the 
French monarch?, regarded France as their country. How 
much more readily will they do so after they have been 
admitted to equal rights. 

7. There is no definite and uniform rule in reference to 
the election of rabbins. They arc usually chosen by the 
heads of each family in the community. 

8. The rabbins have no judicial power; that belongs 
exclusively to the Sanhedrim. As the Jews of France 
and Italy enjoyed the equal protection of the laws at that 
time, there was no necessity to confer any jurisdiction or 
authority on their teachers. 

9. The election and authority of the rabbius are gov- 
erned solely by custom. 

30. There is no law which forbids the Jew to engage in 
any kind of business. The Talmud enjoins that every 
Jew shall be taught some trade. 

31 and 12. The Mosaic law forbids unlawful interest: 
but that was a regulation intended for an agricultural 
people. The Talmud allows interest to be taken from 
brethren and strangers, but forbids usury. 

Napoleon expressed himself satisfied with these an- 
swers of the Sanhedrim. On Feb. 9, 1807, the second 
Sanhedrim was convoked, to which Jews from other 
countries, and especially from Holland, were invited, 
that the principles laid down by the first Sanhedrim 
might acquire the force of law among the Jews in all 
parts. The answers of the former were sanctioned, and 
a plan of reform adopted exactly suited to the emperor’s 
purpose. The Jews, and even the rabbins, were to be 
governed by consistories, which, of course, were to be 
governed by Napoleon. 

Art. xii of this plan defines the duties of the consistories : 

“ The functions of the consistories shall be, 1st, to see that i 
the rabbins do not, either in public or private, give any 
instructions or explanations of the law in contradiction to 
the answers of the assembly, confirmed by tlie decision 
of the Great Sanhedrim.” Art. xxi : “The functions of 
the rabbins are, 1st, to teach religion ; 2d, to inculcate the 
doctrines contained in the decisions of the Great Sanhe- 
drim; 3d, to represent military service to the Israelites 
as a sacred duty, and to declare to them that while they 
are engaged in it the law exempts them from the prac- 
tices which might be incompatible with it.” Aft. xxii 
fixes the salaries of the rabbius. 

It is almost inconceivable that any Jew could ap- 
prove, much less praise, this system of spiritual tyranny 
imposed by a Gentile despot. Yet Jost says, “The ef- 
fects of these deliberations, to which the emperor gave 
his assent, were peculiarly beneficial.” See Tama, Col- 
lection des Proc'es-Verbaux et Decisions du Grand San- 
hedrim (Par. 1S07, 8vo); id. Collection des Actes de V As- 


sembler des Israelites de France et du Royaume dTtalie 
(ibid. 1807, 8vo) ; Griitz, Gesch. d. Juden , xi, 290 sq., 020 
sq. ; Jost, Gesch. d. Judenth . u. s. Sekten, iii, 328 sq. ; Dcs- 
saucr. Geschichte der Israelite)), p. 475 sq.; Stern, Gesch. 
d. Judenth. seit Mendelssohn , p. 138 sq. ; Selim ticker, 
History of the Modern Jews, p. 250 sq. ; Da Costa, Is- 
rael and (he Gentiles , p. 301 sq. ; Huic, History of the 
Jews, p. 210 sq.; II. Adams. History of the Jews, ii, 154 
sq. ; M'Caul. Sketches of Judaism and the Jews, p. 54 sq. ; 
id. The Old Path, p. 300 sq.; Milman, History of the 
Jeics (New York, 1870), iii, 414 sq. ; Palmer, History of 
the Jewish Nation (Loud. 1874), p. 297 sq. (II. I'.) 

Parisis, Pierre Louis, a French prelate, was one 
of the greatest luminaries of the French episcopacy. lie 
was born in 1795. In 1835 he was consecrated as bish- 
op of Arras. Later he became bishop of Boulogne and 
St. Omer, and those eminent positions he filled un- 
til his death, Jan. 28, 1800. Parisis was the founder 
and editor of the Revue des sciences ecclesiastiques, and 
the author of some apologctical works, as Jesus Christ 
is God (French and German), written against Renan’s 
Vie de Jesus ; and on Divine Truth , also translated into 
German. See Literariseher Ilamlweiser fur das katho- 
lische Deutschland , 18G4, p. 04 sq., 110; 1865, p. 117; 
1866, p. 355. 

Parisot, Pierre, a noted French Capuchin mis- 
sionary, was bom at Bar-le-Dnc in 1097. In 1736 he 
went as a missionary to the East Indies; but having 
quarrelled with the Jesuits, they had him removed to 
America. He returned to Europe in 1744, and soon af- 
ter published a work, entitled Historical Memoirs rela- 
tive to the Missions in the Indies, which gave such of- 
fence to his own order as well as the Jesuits that he 
withdrew to England, where he established two manu- 
factories of tapestry. After visiting part of Germany 
and the Peninsula, he at length returned to his native 
country, became reconciled to his order, and again ab- 
jured it. Parisot died in 1770. Ilis most important 
work is a History of the Society of Jesus, from its First 
Foundation by lynatius Loyola. 

Parity, in ecclesiastic judicial parlance, signifies the 
equality of rights of different religious denominations 
in their relations to the state ; those states, therefore, are 
pariial which have granted equal rights to the several 
churches established in their domains. The principle 
of parity, totally unknown to Christian antiquity and 
the Middle Ages, has but gradually attained recognition 
since the Reformation. It was at first, and that only 
partially, acknowledged in the relations of the Lutheran 
estates to the German empire, by the Augsburg (re- 
ligious) compact of 1555, which however excluded the 
Reformed (Calvinistic) Church; yet for the single ter- 
ritories the professed creed of the reigning prince was 
determinative. In the Peace of Westphalia (1048) this 
territorial principle was restricted or abolished; but the 
denominational character, in spite of the imperial stat- 
utes, continued in the single territories with manifold 
restrictions. The Netherlands, after their struggle for 
liberation, and Cromwell and the English common- 
wealth of the J 7 th century, were the first to pronounce 
and practice the principle of religious toleration (q. v.) 
at least of all evangelical sects; in Germany it was the 
great elector who carried out the parity of the Reform- 
ed with the Lutheran Church at the Westphalian peace. 
But only after the principle cujus reyio, ejus reliyio — the 
maxim prevalent in the J5th and lGth centuries — had 
yielded to the influence of the doctrine of universal 
human rights, the idea of the state parity for the differ- 
ent churches came to prevail, ami is now incorporated 
in the constitutions of the European states. In Ger- 
many parity was formally declared only as late as the 
act of the Rhenish Confederation, by art. xvi, in 1806. 
In America it has been acknowledged since the estab- 
lishment of the Union ; in Pennsylvania it had been in- 
troduced by William Penn, who may properly be con- 
sidered the founder of onr parity idea. In the details, 
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the position of the several religious corporations towards 
the state is regulated according to the constitution and 
law of the land ; the peculiar motive idea is that every 
one of the generally recognised religious communities 
shall enjoy equal rights and equal protection in the 
state: and in this aspect parity is only a part of uni- 
versal freedom in religious matters. Parity asks no 
more than that the state deal equally with every re- 
ligious denomination, but by no means that it permit 
every one to draw the full practical consequences, irre- 
spective of the communal life of the state. Thus, for 
instance, the reservation of the “ placet” (q. v.) was not 
incompatible with parity. 

Park, Thomas, F.S.A., was bom in 1750. lie was 
brought up as an engraver, but gave his attention to 
literary pursuits. lie was the author of one hymn that 
has found its way into various collections — “j\Iy soul, 
praise the Lord; speak good of his name.” lie was 
employed in the editorship of various books, includ- 
ing the Works of J. llammond (1805), the of 

John Dry den (1806), the 1 Yorks of T. Wharton ; a work 
called Xugee Antiqme, by Sir J. Harrington; and the 
ITor/iS of the British Poets, in 42 small volumes (1808). 
The Ilarlcian Miscellany was published under his di- 
rection in the same year. He died in 1834. (S. S.) 

Parker, Alexander, a noted Quaker preacher, 
one of the most intimate friends and frequent compan- 
ions of George Fox in his Gospel labors, was born about 
1628. Like most of his brethren in the ministry, he 
suffered much for his religious testimony, and was dili- 
gently engaged in the Lord’s service. There is little to 
be found on record concerning this saintly man. The 
latter part of his life he spent in London, where he died 
in peace with man and God, Jan. 8, 1689. See Jannev, 
History of the Friends, ii, 433, 434. 

Parker, Alvin H., a Presbyterian minister, was 
born in Castleton, Yt., in 1795. lie graduated at Mid- 
dlebury College, Vt. ; studied divinity in the theological 
seminary of Princeton, N. J.. and was licensed and or- 
dained bv the Philadelphia Presbytery in 1825. llis 
lirst call was to the Church at Cold Spring, Cape May 
County, X. J.; and he afterwards preached at Salem, 
N. J., and Middletown and Bidley churches in Dela- 
ware County, Pa. lie was without charge some time 
previous to his death, which occurred July 6, 1864. Mr. 
Parker was a good preacher and an excellent pastor. 
See Wilson, Presb. II ist . .4 Imamic, I860, p. 140. (J. L. S.) 

Parker. Benjamin Clark Cutler, a clergy- 
man of the Protestant Episcopal Church, son of bishop 
Samuel Parker of New England, was born at Boston, 
June 6, 1796, and was educated at Harvard University, 
class of 1822. He determined to enter the sacred min- 
istry : and, after pursuing his studies very carefully and 
assiduously, he was ordained priest May 17, 1826. He 
then preached in various places, and finally took charge 
«4* the •• Floating Chapel for Seamen” in New York City, 
where he labored liftcen years with ability and fidelity, 
lie died at New York Jan. 28, 1859. 

Parker, John, a noted minister of the Church of 
the New Jerusalem, was born in llarbourne, England, 
in 1823. and early joined the Wesleyans. lie was but 
moderately educated, and for many years followed the 
trade of brass-finishing. In 1855 he was led to change 
his Church relations through the instrumentality of the 
Kev. Dr. Bailey, of London. Mr. Parker now became a 
most ardent advocate of Swedcnhorgian doctrines, and 
engaged in discussions both publicly and privately. In 
1863 he removed to Canada, and settled in Toronto. In 
1808 he finally entered the ministry. lie had. pre- 
viously addressed large audiences on the. New Jerusa- 
lem doctrines in the Toronto Park on Sunday after- 
noons, and became mainly instrumental in gather- 
ing the Toronto New Church Society. After his 
ordination he was most assiduous in his labors as the 
minister of the Toronto Society, making also many 
missionary tours into country places in Ontario and to 


the backwoods of Michigan, so that, besides those in 
Toronto who acknowledge Mr. Parker as the instru- 
ment of their introduction into the New Church, many 
isolated societies throughout Ontario and the West for 
the same reason remember him. In 1871 he severed 
his connection as pastor with the Toronto Society, and 
was engaged in missionary work for the General Asso- 
ciation of the New Church in Canada, when, admon- 
ished by serious symptoms of disease, he returned to 
Toronto for medical advice, but never made any prom- 
ising rally, lie died Aug. 25, 1872. Mr. Parker en- 
joyed the confidence and esteem of his own Church 
people to a remarkable degree. As a speaker bis man- 
ner was earnest and bis voice pleasing; his reasoning 
powers having been of a high order, he sought truth — 
natural, scientific, and spiritual — very earnestly, and he 
had the faculty of expressing his convictions to others 
in simple language. lie was a genial, kind-hearted 
man, with strong antipathies, to which lie did not hes- 
itate to give expression. See The Xeir Jerusalem Mes- 
senger, New York, Oct. 2, 1872. (J. II. W.) 

Parker, Matthew, an eminent English prelate, 
noted especially for his connection with the Nag’s-IIead 
Consecration, is so closely related to the history of his 
own times that the period of his activity is regarded as 
a chapter in Church history, or, as some have it, “arch- 
bishop Parker’s history is that of the Church of Eng- 
land.” lie was born at Norwich Aug. 6, 1503, and was 
educated at Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. While 
at the university he was a distinguished student, es- 
pecially of the Scriptures and of the history of the 
Church, even to antiquarian minuteness; yet, in spite 
of his strong leaning to the past, he was from an early 
period favorably disposed towards the doctrines of the 
lieformation. lie was Erst created Bible-clerk, or schol- 
ar, and afterwards fellow of his college, lie was so 
conspicuous for learning that lie was among other em- 
inent scholars invited by cardinal Wolscy to Oxford, 
to furnish and adorn his new magnificent foundation. 
This invitation Parker did not choose to accept ; but, re- 
siding in his own college, he pursued his studies with the 
greater application for five or six years ; and, in this pe- 
riod having read over the fathers and councils, acquired 
a thorough knowledge of divinity, lie was ordained a 
priest in 1527, and lived in close intimacy with some of 
the more ardent Beformers. In 1533 he was appointed 
chaplain to queen Anne Boleyn, who thought very 
highly of him. and not long before her death exhorted 
her daughter Elizabeth to avail herself of Parker's wise 
and pious counsel. In J535 he obtained the deanery of 
the monastic college of Stoke-Clare. in Suffolk — Pom an 
Catholicism, it must not be forgotten, being still the pro- 
fessed religion of the land, as Henry had not yet for- 
mally broken with the pope. Here the studious clerk 
continued his pursuit of classical and ecclesiastical lit- 
erature, and at the same time set himself to correct the 
prevailing decay of morals and learning in the Church 
by founding a school in the locality for the purpose of 
instructing the youth in the study of grammar and hu- 
manity. Here, too, he appears for the first time to have 
definitely sided with the reforming party in the Church 
and State; the sermons which he then preached con- 
tain bold attacks on various Komish tenets and prac- 
tices. In 1537, after the queen’s death, Parker was 
made one of the king’s chaplains, and continued in the 
bold and uncompromising course notwithstanding that 
complaint was entered against him to lord-chancellor 
Aiulley. In 1538 Parker took the doctorate in divin- 
ity; in 1541 he was installed prebend in the cathedral 
of Ely; in 1542 he was presented with the rectorate of 
Ashen, in Essex, conveniently situated both for Cam- 
bridge and Stoke; and when, in 1544, he resigned this 
living, he was presented with the rectorate of Birming- 
ham, in Norfolk. In this year he also received further 
expression of royal favor by being made master of Cor- 
pus Christi, or Benet College, his alma mater at Cam- 
bridge. In the year following his college elevated him 
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to the vice-chancellorship, and presented him with the 
rectory of Landbeach, in Cambridgeshire. In 1547 he 
renounced the obligations of priestly celibacy and mar- 
ried a daughter of a Norfolk gentleman. As this step 
caused much agitation, he drew up his defence, entitled 
Be Conjnyio Sacerdotum. By Edward VI he was nom- 
inated to the deanery of Lincoln in 1552; and under this 
prince, as under king Henry, he lived in great reputa- 
tion and affluence. But in queen Mary’s reign he was 
deprived of all his preferments, because he was married, 
as it was pretended ; but the real cause was his zeal for 
the Reformation. Parker was so disliked by the papists 
that he was even obliged to hide himself, though it does 
not appear that the Romish emissaries cared to find him 
in his concealment. Ilis low circumstances he endured 
with a cheerful and contented mind; and during his 
retirement turned the book of Psalms into English 
verse, and rewrote and considerably enlarged his De 
Conjnyio Sacerdotu m. 

The death of Mary and the accession of Elizabeth 
called Parker from his learned retirement. Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, now lord-keeper of the great, seal, and Sir William 
Cecil, secretary of state, both old Cambridge friends, 
heartily recommended Parker for the archbishopric of 
Canterbury, and the queen, approving of their choice, 
caused his consecration in Lambeth chapel, Dec. 17, 
1559, by Barlow, bishop of Chichester; Scory, bishop 
of Hereford; Covcrdale, bishop of Exeter; and Hodg- 
kin, suffragan -bishop of Bedford. We mention this 
circumstance so minutely because the Romanists in- 
vented a tale afterwards that he had been consecrated 
at the Nag’s-Head inn or tavern in Cheapside. But 
this notorious and improbable falsehood has been fully 
confuted by Mason ( Vindication of the Church of Eny- 
land concerning the Consecration and Ordination of 
Bishops [1033, fol.]), by Bramhall ( Consecration of 
Protestant Bishops Vindicated ), and by Courayer (De- 
fence. of the Validity of Enylish Ordinations [1728, 3 
vols. 8vo]), and withal is disproved by many Catholics, 
so that to believe it nowadays requires more than even 
popish credulity. The period now opening up is one 
of the most remarkable in English history. Parker 
held the arehbishop/ie for more than fifteen years. 
These were years of changes in the State and in the 
Church. First of all there was the restoration of the 
Church Establishment to the condition which it had 
enjoyed previous to the accession of bloody Mary (q. v.). 
And this of itself was no easy matter in the unsettled 
state of ecclesiastical affairs. The hierarchy was dis- 
solved, and the current of religious opinions directed 
into strange and untravelled channels. A strong spirit 
of dissension had developed within the very heart of the 
establishment — the germs of Puritanism had begun to 
spring up. There can be no doubt that all this was at- 
tributable to the caprices of the new monarch herself. 
She had pledged herself to a restoration of Protestant 
principles, and yet was so much addicted to various 
popish practices, such as the idolatrous use of images, 
and was so strongly, we might say violently, in favor of 
the celibacy of the English clergy, that several parties 
developed within the Church, some favoring her, others 
opposing her: some approving her notions, others insist- 
ing upon a less or a more decided radical departure. 
Possibly all the factions might by wise and considerate 
action have been harmonized. But then came the 
great difficulty of satisfying also those who, having been 
abroad while the papists controlled, now, on their return 
home, desired the adoption of the Swiss or Continental 
doctrines and practices in toto. Parker himself, being 
rather of a conservative turn of mind, had been chosen 
for the archbishopric, just as the primates of England 
are generally chosen for their willingness to be passive 
instruments of the government. The dignity of their 
office has, in their judgment, culminated in obedience to 
the policy and the passions of the sovereign. Cranmer’s 
chief work had been to celebrate and then to undo royal 
marriages, to carry out the law of the six articles, to 


publish the Bible when it pleased the king that his 
subjects shoidd read it, and to recall that book when the 
king found that its circulation was becoming dangerous 
to his pretensions. Parker’s office was to carry into 
execution the law which made it criminal not to eon- 
form 1o the Prayer-book, and high-treason itself to re- 
fuse to take the oath of spiritual supremacy. Parker 
assumed this task, and endeavored to carry it out to 
the letter. He had never seen Protestantism under 
any other form than that which it wore in Edward’s 
reign. He had no thought of reconstructing a Church 
upon some alleged reference to Scripture merely. Im- 
bued with a deep veneration for antiquity, he simply 
desired the elimination from the English religious sys- 
tem of what recent inquiry had detected as undeniable 
blemishes, Puritans and Lutherans must stand aside, 
the establishment must be preserved at all hazards, and 
everything that savored of a mutinous individualism, 
incompatible with a hierarchical organization, must be 
rigorously repressed. This very attitude forced him 
into intolerant and inquisitorial courses, the result of 
which was most damaging to the interests of English 
Protestantism. The Church was divided into factions, a 
reign of terror and persecution was inaugurated that 
constituted the germs of the revolution which at one time 
threatened to destroy the very life ofthe English nation. 

Archbishop Parker has been, however, too severely 
criticised, or at least misunderstood, by the Puritans and 
English dissenters generally, for it must be considered 
that he was driven, rather by the attitude of the queen 
than by his own choice, into severe measures; and yet 
it should be borne in mind, too, by his apologists that 
as he grew older he became harsher, the conservative 
spirit increasing with his years. To forbid proph- 
esy ings” or meetings for religious discourse was some- 
thing very like persecution, though probably something 
very like treason to the Church was talked in these 
pious conventicles. The archbishop, we must remem- 
ber, was not alone responsible for the severe treatment 
of the innovators, as those were called who dared to dis- 
sent from the Act of Uniformity. In 15G5 the queen 
ordered the primate and other English bishops to see 
that uniformity was maintained in the Church of her 
realm. For several years the measures adopted were 
of so mild a nature that the dissenters maintained a 
passive relation ; but in 1572, made bold by the encour- 
agement of the earl of Leicester, the Puritans put for- 
ward a sarcastic Admonition to Parliament, in which, 
among denunciations of the Prayer-book and the hie- 
rarchy, they proceeded to recommend the institution of 
a new Church, whose “holy discipline” should copy the 
Presbyterian models then exhibited in Scotland and 
Geneva. Thus a favorable termination of the contest 
was made almost impossible. This was an open defi- 
ance of the whole ecclesiastical hierarchy and of the 
temporal constitution of England so closely interwoven 
therewith. The hour seemed to have brought a most 
important epoch, and the archbishop, though violent 
and determined, was yet wise enough to comprehend 
the situation. Severity was most unlikely to check the 
Disciplinarians, and lienee primate Parker determined 
upon a literary examination of the Puritan platform. 
John Whitgift first prepared an answer; later, when 
Cartwright returned from abroad, he also answered the 
admonition. Both these great champions of the estab- 
lishment proved most valuable aids to t lie archbishop, 
but they failed to convince their adversaries. A few 
concessions at the beginning of the queen’s reign would 
have satisfied such men as Fox, Covcrdale, and Hum- 
phrey ; but now nothing less would have been satisfac- 
tory than an unconditional surrender of ecclesiastical 
patronage, ecclesiastical revenues (including those of 
the monasteries), and inquisitorial powers. Just as the 
contest waged hottest, archbishop Parker was suddenly 
stricken with death, May 17, 1575. 

Fuller (who must have his pun, however bad) says 
of him: “He was a Parker indeed, careful to keep the 
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fences.” But if we cautiously consider the times and the 
ci re limit a n cos, we must pronounce him to have been a 
good man, generally judicious, and of considerable abil- 
ity. When he was first drawn from his seclusion and 
studies, lie seemed very sincerely and persistently to 
say, A olo Episcopari , but at last he subordinated his 
judgment to the peremptory will of Elizabeth. Parker 
rejoiced that lie was the first, bishop who was consecra- 
ted without any of what he calls “the old idle ceremonies 
of the Aaronical garments, gloves, rings, sandals, slip- 
pers, mitre, and pall.” Neither must his vast literary 
labors be forgotten. It is to Parker we owe the Bishops' 
Bible, undertaken at his request, carried on under his in- 
spection, and published at his expense in 1568. lie had 
also the principal share in drawing up the Book of 
Common Prayer, for which his skill in ancient liturgies 
peculiarly fitted him, and which strikingly bears the 
impress of his broad, moderate, and unsectarian intellect. 
It was under his presidency, too, that the Thirty-nine 
Articles were finally reviewed and subscribed by the 
clergy (1562). Among other literary performances, we 
may mention that Parker published an old Saxon Hom- 
ily on the Sacrament , by TElfric of St. Alban’s, to prove 
that transubstantiation was not the doctrine of the an- 
cient English Church. “Parker’s good fortune in put- 
ting thus to shame and eventual silence the idle boasts 
of Pome has earned him a place beside another metro- 
politan, the illustrious Pabanus Maurus”(q.v.). Parker 
also edited the histories of Matthew of Westminster and 
Matthew' Paris (q. v.), and superintended the publica- 
tion of a most valuable w'ork, J)e Antiqvitate Britannicce 
Ecclesice. probably printed at Lambeth in 1572, where 
the archbishop, we are told, had an establishment of 
printers, engravers, and illuminators, lie also founded 
the “Society of Antiquaries,” and was its first president ; 
endowed the University of Cambridge, and particularly 
bis ow n college, with many fellowships and scholarships, 
and with a magnificent collection of MSS. relating to 
the civil and ecclesiastical condition of England, and be- 
longing to nine different centuries (from the 8th to the 
16th). Of this collection, Fuller said that it “was the 
sun of English antiquity before it w’as eclipsed by that 
of Sir Robert Cotton.” There is a minute and excel- 
lent catalogue of these MS. collections in the Public 
Library at Cambridge which has never been printed. 

Those who desire a careful but ehurchly estimate of 
archbishop Parker must consult the Life written by 
the indefatigable Strype (Oxf. 1711), and Hook, Lives 
of the A rchbishops . See also Soames, Hist, of the Ref. 
Ch. of England. iv, 579 sq. ; Strype, Annuls, i, 262 sq. ; 
Burnet, Hist, of the Ref. iii, 387 sq. ; Soames, Eliz- 
abethan Hist. p. 15 sq., 174 sq., 201-218; Hallam, Con - 
stit. Hist . of Enyland, i, 252 sq., et ak; Cunningham, 
Reformers ; Neal, Hist, of the Puritans, i, 292, et ak, 
esp. p. 299; Hardwick, Ch. Hist. ( Reformation ), p. 22 
sq. ; Middleton, Evangel. Bioyr. ii, 171 sq. ; Skeats, 7 list, 
ofihe Free Churches of Enyland , p. 14 sq. ; Butler, Ec- 
cles. /list, ii, 449 sip ; Marsden, Ch. Hist. ; Collier, Eecles. 
J/ist. ii, 542-519; Palmer, Ch. Hist, i, 450; Ilume, Hist, 
of Enyland, iv, 201 sq. ; Green, Short Hist, of the Eng- 
lish People , p. 383 sip, 464 sq.; Fronde, Hist, of Enyland 
(see Index in vol. xii) : and especially Gibbon’s esti- 
mate in his Posthumous IForfo*, iii, 566. (J. II. W.) 

Parker, Nathan, I).P., a Unitarian minister of 
the Congregational body, was born at Reading, Mass., 
June 5, 17*2. and was educated at Harvard University, 
class of 1803, After graduation Parker spent one year 
in teaching at ’Worcester, Mass. ; then studied theology ; 
in 1805 was appointed tutor in Bowdoin College, Ale.; in 
1808 he was settled ns pastor of a Congregational Church 
in Portsmouth, and there ministered until his death, 
Nov. 8, 1833, a little while after Andrew' P. Peabody 
bad been ordained his colleague. When the division 
of the Congregational body in New r England into two 
parties was recognised, Parker took part as a professed 
Unitarian. Henry Ware, Jr., published a volume of 
Parker’s Sermons , with a memoir (1835). See also 


Ware, Biographical Sketches of Unitarian Ministers, ii, 
25; Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit , viii, 411. 

Parker, Robert (1), a Puritan divine of consider- 
able learning and reading, was educated at Benet Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and after graduation (1583) was made 
a fellow thereof. He was finally presented to the bene- 
fice of Wilton, in Wiltshire. In 1607 he w r as obliged to 
quit the country, and lie found refuge in Holland, be- 
cause he had dared to publish A Discourse against 
Symbolizing with Antichrist in Ceremonies. Parker died 
in 1614. After his death was published De Politico 
Ecclesiastica Christi et Hierarchica opposita, libri tees, 
in quibus turn verve disciplines fundamenta, quam omnes 
fere de eadem controversial sum mo cum judicio et doc- 
trina methodice pertractantur (Frankf. 1616, 4to) ; — A 
Discourse concerning the Puritans (1641, 4to) : — The 
Mystery of the Vials opened in the 1 Gth Chapter of Reve- 
lation (1651, 4to) : — Exposition of the Fourth Vial (1654, 
4 to). See Darling, Cyclop. Biblioy. s. v.; Neal, Hist, of 
the Puritans. 

Parker, Robert (2), a pioneer minister of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, was born at Fishing Creek, 
Luzerne County, Pa., March 30, 1792; was converted 
at the age of eleven years, and joined the Methodist 
Church. He entered the Genesee Conference in 1820, 
and continued a member thereof until his death, being 
forty-seven years in faithful, active w’ork, and seven 
years superannuated. The Genesee Conference at the 
time above mentioned included Western and portions 
of Central and Northern New York, part of Pennsyl- 
vania, the whole of Upper Canada, and a part of Mich- 
i igfln. llis first charge was Canisteo Circuit, and in- 
cluded Dansville and Painted Post. His last w’as Rog- 
ersville, which was included in his first circuit. His 
earlier circuits required three hundred miles' travel, 
which occupied six weeks’ time. Riding from morn- 
ing till evening twilight through thick forests marked 
i only by Indian trails, swimming rivers, climbing bills 
ami mountains, and preaching nightly in log hut or 
school-house or barn, or out of doors, summer and win- 
, ter. this veteran did an amount of labor for bis Master 
that few' modern preachers conceive of. His life was 
one of remarkable purity and earnestness, he being al- 
ways willing to work wherever there was work to do. 
For the last two years of his life he w’as almost entirely 
bereft of reason by a paralytic stroke. Yet he never 
lost his hold on the higher life, but prayed as intelligi- 
bly and eloquently, and sang the old familiar hymns as 
sweetly, as when in the vigor of manhood. He died in 
Sparta, N. Y., Dee. 3, 1874. See Minutes of Annual Con- 
ferences M. E. Ch. p. 875; Conable, J/ist. General Cotf. 
ch. ii, § 1 ; Boehm, Autobiography. (J. H.W.) 

Parker, Samuel, D.D. (1), a prelate of the Eng- 
lish Church, was born at Northampton in September, 
1640. He was of Puritan extraction, and was marked 
by certain Puritan notions, when, as a young man, he 
entered Wadham College, Oxford. He studied later at 
Trinity College. He was there brought in contact with 
persons of a very different turn of mind, particularly with 
Dr. Ralph Bathurst, who is said by the writers of his Life 
to have been chiefly instrumental in drawing him away 
from the Puritans. Parker, at the Restoration, became 
a zealous advocate for episcopacy. He had an active 
pen. which he employed about the time of the Restora- 
tion, and for a few succeeding years, in repeated attacks 
on the Puritan, or, as it was then become, the Non- 
conforming party. The controversy is almost forgot- 
ten, and wc think it needless to recount the titles of 
his tracts. One of his writings, A Discourse in Vindi- 
cation of Bishop Bramhull (Lond. 1670), called forth 
the “Rehearsal Transposed” of Andrew' Marvell, in 
which Parker was very severe!)’ handled, and to which 
he replied in A Reproof to the Rehearsal Transposed 
(Lond. 1673); but Marvell's w’it was too much for him, 
and in everything be subsequently wrote he showed 
how keenly he felt the castigation. He was favored 
and promoted in the Church. In 1667 he w’as made 
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chaplain to archbishop Sheldon; in 1670 he became 
archdeacon, and in 1G72 a prebendary of Canterbury, 
and had the livings of lekham and Chartham. When 
king James II contemplated the reunion of England 
with the general Church, with its head in the Homan 
pontiff, lie looked among the English divines for per- 
sons who might be willing to assist in his designs, and, 
among other persons, he tixed upon Parker, who was 
made by him bishop of Oxford in January, 1686; and 
when I lough was deprived of the presidency of Mag- 
dalen College, it was given to Parker. It is said that 
he was then inclined to popery. It is very reasonable, 
however, we think, to believe that these favors were 
really the price of his religion, which he did not scru- 
ple to offer up as a willing sacrifice to his ambition. In 
this new change Parker became one of the Romish mer- 
cenaries, prostituting his pen in defence of transubstan- 
tiation and the worship of saints and images. To this 
purpose he published a piece, Dec. 16, 1687 — though, 
according to the printer’s style, in 1G88 — entitled Rea- 
sons for abrogating the Test imposed upon all Members of 
Parliament , anno 1678, Oct. 30, etc.; first written for the 
author's satisfaction , and now published for the benefit 
of all others whom it mag concern. The papists, it is 
certain, made sure of him as a proselyte, and one of them 
tells us that he even proposed, in council, whether it 
was not expedient that at least one college in Oxford 
should be allowed the Catholics, that they might not be 
forced to be at such charges by going beyond the seas 
to study. In the same spirit, having invited two pop- 
ish noblemen, with a third of the Church of England, 
to an entertainment, he drank the king’s health, wish- 
ing a happy success to all his affairs; adding that the 
religion of the Protestants in England seemed to him 
to be in no better condition than that of Buddha was 
before it was taken, and that they were next to atheists 
who defended that faith. Nay, so notorious was his 
conduct, that the cooler heads among the Romanists 
condemned it as too hot and hasty. Bishop Parker’s 
authority in his own diocese was so very insignificant 
that when he assembled his clergy, and desired them 
to subscribe an “Address of Thanks to the King for 
his Declaration of Liberty of Conscience,” they re- 
jected it with such unanimity that he got but one 
clergyman to concur with him in it (Burnet’s History 
of mg Own Times , vol. ii). Bishop Parker encounter- 
ing contempt with all good men, trouble of mind threw 
him into a malady of which he died at Magdalen Col- 
lege, March 20, 1687. Sir James Mackintosh ( Miscel- 
laneous Works, ii, 156) says that Parker refused on his 
death-bed to declare himself a Roman Catholic. How- 
ever true or false this may be, it is certain he sent a 
“Discourse” to James, persuading him to embrace the 
Protestant religion, with a “ Letter” to the same pur- 
pose, which was printed at London (1690, 4to). Bishop 
Parker’s only work of any permanent reputation is en- 
titled De Rebus sui Temporis Commentarius, but it is 
disfigured by party virulence, and is in no respect trust- 
worthy. This treatise was not published till 1726, when 
it was given to the world by his son, Samuel Parker 
(2). A translation of it by the Rev. Thomas Nowlin 
was published in 1727. Bishop Parker was a most 
inveterate opponent of Cartesiantsm. In his Disputu- 
tiones de Deo et divina procidentia he contended in the 
scholastic spirit equally against the philosophy of Dos 
Cartes and that of Ilobbes, making no distinction be- 
tween the mechanical features of each, and not discern- 
ing that while the one was atheistic, the other was 
as strikingly theistic in its spirit and tendency. The 
ether publications of bishop Parker arc : A n A ccount of 
the Government of the Christian Church for the first Six 
Hundred Years, particularlg showing, 1. The apostolical 
Practice of diocesan and metropolitical Episcopaaj. 11. 
The Usurpation of patriarchal and papal A uthoritg. 
III. The WarofTzco Hundred Years between the Bishops 
of Rome and Constantinople for universal Supremacg 
(Lond. 1C83, 8vo) : — Relief ion and Logaltg ; or a Demon- 
VII. — X x 


stration of the Pozver of the Christian Church within it- 
self the supremacg of sovereign Power over it, the dutg 
of passive Obedience, or non-resistance to it, exemplified 
out of the Records of the Church and the Empire from the 
beginning of Christianitg to the end of the Reign of Julian 
(Lond. 1684,8vo) : — Religion and Logaltg, the second part; 
or the llistorg of the Concurrence of the imperial and ec- 
clesiastical Jurisdiction in the Government of the. Church, 
from the beginning of the Reign of Jovian to the end of 
the Reign of Justinian (Lond. 1685, 8vo) : — llistorg of 
his Own Time [ translated J, with an Account of his Con- 
version from Presbgterg to Prelacg (Lond. 1728, 8vo): 
— The A\ra of the Church immediutclg after the Apostles 
(Tracts of Angl. Fathers, iii, 138). See Darling, Cyclop. 
Bibliogr. ii, s. v. ; Macaulay, 1 list, of England, ii, 321 ; iii, 
113 sq., 124-127; Perry, Hist. Ch. of England, ii, 397, 
448, 480, 502; Stoughton, Eccles. Hist, of England, i, 
444 sq. ; ii, 109, 134 sq. ; Debury, Ilist. Ch. of Eng- 
land, p. 73 sq. ; (Lond.) Gentleman's Magazine, Ixx, 7 sq. 
(J. II. W.) 

Parker, Samuel (2), son of bishop Samuel Parker, 
was an excellent scholar, but a man of singular mod- 
esty. He married a bookseller’s daughter at Oxford, 
where he resided, and appears to have had a situation 
in the Bodleian Library. Parker declined taking the 
oaths at the Revolution, and therefore did not enter 
into orders. lie published Bibliotheca Biblica ; being a 
Commentary upon all the Books of the Old and New Tes- 
taments, gathered out of the genuine Writings of Fathers 
and ecclesiastical Historians , and A cts of Councils dozen 
to the Year of our Lord 451, etc. ; comprehending the 
proper allegorical, or mystic, and moral Import of the 
Text, etc. [anonymous] (Oxf. 1720, etc., 5 vols. 4to). 
This is a commentary of profound learning and re- 
search. It is to be regretted that it was not carried 
beyond the Pentateuch: — An Abridgment of the Ec- 
clesiastical History of Eusebius. His son founded the 
bookselling establishment at Oxford which still remains 
in the family. — Darling, Cyclop. Bibliogr. ii, s. v. 

Parker, Samuel (3), D.D., an American prelate, 
was born in Portsmouth, N. II., Aug. 28, 1744, and passed 
A.B. in Harvard, 1764. He then became a teacher, and 
after having for nine years followed this profession, de- 
termined to enter the ministry. Though educated in the 
Congregational Church, he repaired to England for or- 
dination by the bishop of London, and in 1773 became 
assistant in Trinity Church, Boston. During the Revo- 
lution he was in imminent peril for his royalist declara- 
tions, and was at length obliged to omit the pra} r ers for 
the king. In 1779 he became rector of Trinity Church, 
New York, and was actively engaged as agent for the 
propagation of the Gospel. In 1803, upon the death of 
bishop Bass, Parker was elected bishop. He died, how- 
ever, only a little while later, Dec, G, 1804. Bishop 
Parker was distinguished for his benevolence. He was 
a devoted and considerate friend of the poor, who in his 
death mourned the loss of a father. 1 1 is publications 
are, The Annual Election Sermon before the Legislature 
of Mass. (1793) : — A Sermon for the Benefit of the Bos- 
ton Female Asylum (1803); and other occasional ser- 
mons. Sec Sprague, Annals of the American Pulpit, v, 
296. 

Parker, Samuel (4), a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, one of the most eminent pioneers 
of Methodism in the West, was born in New Jersey 
about 1774. He was converted at fourteen; in the 
year 1805 lie entered the itinerancy; in 1809-1813 was 
presiding cider on Indiana District, which was then one 
of the most important fields of the Church, and was 
greatly improved and enlarged under his labors; in 
1814 he was on Miami District; and in 1815-1819 on 
Kentucky District. An important position in the Mis- 
sissippi Conference needed a strong man, and thither 
the bishops sent him in 1819, but he was soon stricken 
down with disease, and died Dec. 20 of the same year. 

II is preaching was of the most eloquent and irresistible 
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character. He possessed an exceedingly mus’ical voice, 
a dear, keen mind, an imagination which, though never 
extravagant, afforded frequent and brilliant illustrations 
of his subject, while his ardent piety imparted wonder- 
ful tenderness and power to his appeals. Withal his 
personal appearance was striking, lie was nearly six 
feet in height, and had a remarkably intellectual coun- 
tenance, with a full forehead, and a black, piercing eye. 
Parker’s whole life was one of ceaseless and glorious 
toil for the kingdom of Christ. He was one of the 
princes of Israel, and his early death deprived the 
Church of one of her most needed laborers in the West, 
lie was a man of genius, and was called the Cicero of 
the Western Methodist ministry. See Minutes of the 
Annual Conferences , i, 358; Aleth. Mag. 1825, art. Wm. 
Beauchamp, et al. ; Stevens, Hist, of the Meth. Epis. 
Church , iv, 3G5, 378 ; Finley, Sketches of Western Meth- 
odism , p. 20G; McFerrin, Hist. of Methodism in Tennessee, 
ii, 321 sq. ; Bedford, Hist, of Methodism in Kentucky (see 
Index in vol.ii). (J.II.W.) 

Parker, Samuel (5), a Presbyterian minister, was 
born at Ashfield, Mass., April 23, 1779. He was of Pu- 
ritan ancestry, noted for their piety and decided char- 
acter. During 1798 and 1801 he pursued his prepara- 
tory studies under the superintendence first of the Rev. 
Mr. Strong, of Williamsburg, Mass., and afterwards of 
Dr. Smith, of Ashfield. He graduated at Williams Col- 
lege in 1806, taught a year in the academy at Brattle- 
boro, Yt., and in the fall of 1807 went to Shelborough, 
Mass., and commenced theological study with the Rev. 
Theophilus Packard. In the pecuniary straits, as well 
as the demand for duty, he was licensed at the end of 
the year 1808 by the Northern Congregational Associa- 
tion of Hampshire County to go to Steuben County, 
N.Y., and to Northern Pennsylvania. After three months 
there, he entered the Andover Theological Seminary, 
and graduated with the first class of that institution, 
immediately after which he was sent by the Massa- 
chusetts Missionary Society to Middle and Southern 
New York. In 1812 he was called to Danbv, N. Y. ; 
was ordained and installed pastor Dec. 23 of that year, 
and continued to labor there for fifteen years, when he 
was called to become financial agent to New England 
for Auburn Theological Seminary. In 1830 he became 
pastor of the Church at Apulia, N. Y. ; in 1S33 of the 
Congregational Church at Middlefield, Mass.; and in 
1835, 183G, and 1837 he made his exploring tour be- 
yond the Rocky Mountains, under the American Board 
of Foreign Missions — the result of which was the estab- 
lishment of several missions. After his return he wrote 
his book on Oregon, and spent several years in lecturing 
and supplying pulpits temporarily. lie died March 24, 
J8G6. Mr. Parker was in character a bold, decided man, 
full of energy and resolution, doing with his might 
whatever he undertook. II is preaching was sound, 
doctrinal, and scriptural. He was a distinguished coun- 
sellor in Church polity and discipline. Naturally a fine 
scholar, he took an interest in languages, science, and 
art, as well as in the practical duties of life. lie claimed 
to be the first to suggest the possibility of a railroad 
through the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific. lie pub- 
lished the journal of an Exploring Tour beyond the 
Rocky Mountains , 1835, 183G, 1837 (it linen, 1838, 12mo; 
Bond. 1841, 8vo; 5th Amer. ed. Auburn, 1846, 12mo). 
See North Amer. Rev. Jan. 1840, p. 129; Land. Monthly 
Rev. Nov. 1838, p. 349; Lond. Athen. 1838, p. 790: 
Wilson, Fresh. Hist. Almanac, 18G7, p. 315; Record of 
the Alumni of Dartmouth Colleye. (J. L. S.) 

Parker, Theodore, an American theologian of 
the extreme rationalistic order, was possessed of one of 
the brightest intellects of this century, and in manv 
respects was fitted by nature to lead and to teach. He 
is not noted, however, as the founder of any school in 
religion or philosophy. 

Theodore Parker was born in Lexington, Mass., 
Aug. 21, 1810. He was descended from an old Puri- 


tan family. His grandfather and other near relatives 
were people of influence, and took a prominent part in 
the Revolutionary struggle. His father, John Parker, 
was a millwright and pump -maker by trade, but he 
also tilled a large farm, and was besides noted for 
rare intellectual culture. lie possessed some scientific 
knowledge, and though much given to speculation 
in religion and philosophy, was withal a godly man. 
lie rejected the predestination theory in toto, and 
as the Calvinists w r erc then in the ascendency, he 
came to dislike the Church. lie was disinclined to 
believe all the miraculous in the Scriptures, but yet 
reverently accepted the authority of the Bible as, in a 
general sense, an inspired book, and not only went him- 
self regularly to Church service, but also insisted upon 
daily worship in his family and their Church attend- 
ance. Theodore Parker’s mother was a woman of more 
than ordinary ability and worth. She was well edu- 
cated, and possessed of great personal beauty and po- 
etic tastes. She was very domestic in her habits, and 
much devoted to her children; in short, was an exam- 
ple of sw r eet, fresh, and instructive piety. As a youth 
Theodore Parker also enjoyed the advantages of a 
wholesome influence in his physical development. He 
w r as incited to activity in his father’s shop and in the 
open field, and while he thus acquired habits of indus- 
try he also secured a well-developed frame and great 
physical endurance. Ilis intellectual training depended 
largely on his own choice, and that was decidedly con- 
trolled by a thirst for knowledge. He was always study- 
ing, in school and out. In the summer noons, w r hcn 
others were enjoying a nap under the trees, he refreshed 
himself with his book. The extent of his reading was 
astonishing. Before he was eight years old he had 
read the translation of Homer and Plutarch, Rollin’s 
Ancient History , and all the other volumes of history 
and poetry that came in his w r ay. Books of travel and 
adventure w r ere eagerly devoured. He w T ent through 
Colburn’s Ahjebra in three weeks. Nor did books alone 
engage his interest. He studied the stars and the 
flowers. The foreign fruits in Boston market, the husks 
and leaves that came w r rapped around bales of goods 
from distant parts of the world, attracted his attention. 
Even the structure of the hills and the formation of the 
stones on his father’s farm excited his curiosity. In 
the virtues of toil and economy his whole life was a 
school. In the summer he w as employed in the usual la- 
bors of the farm and the workshop, digging, ploughing, 
haying, laying stone wall, mending wheels, repairing 
w'agons, and making pumps, with as much conscience, if 
not with as much delight, as in the pursuit of his studies. 
The book w’as always near to fill up the crevices of time. 
He wanted more books than his father could afford 
to give him, and he could obtain them only by work. 
Ilis first Batin grammar was the gift of his father; 
the Batin dictionary w'as paid for by picking huckle- 
berries when he was twelve years old. '[’he gift of 
expression was as prompt as the gift of acquisition. 
He was an impassioned declaimer and a skilful mimic. 
While yet a schoolboy he had all the political events 
of the day at his tongue's end, and greatly amused the 
gossips of the country tavern by his wise discussions of 
them. But his superiority called forth no jealousy 
among his comrades. He was always full of fun, and 
took part in play with the other boys in the most robust 
style. The testimonies to his moral character are of 
this stamp. He w r as modest, pure, single-minded, frank, 
and truthful. His thoughts were busy with literature; 
his appetite for knowledge so eager as to preserve him 
from the temptations of his age. 

He began to teach at seventeen, taking charge of 
district schools in the neighborhood for four successive 
winters. The last place at which he taught school 
was Waltham, and so determined was he to improve 
himself that he would frequently encourage his schol- 
ars to take up studies he was himself desirous of pursu- 
ing. Thus he formed a class in French after having 
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taken only a very few lessons himself, and Spanish 
without having enjoyed the instruction of a master for 
a single hour. When just twenty he went to Cam- 
bridge to be examined for admission to Harvard College. 
He was admitted; but being a non-resident, and un- 
able to pay the tuition fees, he was not entitled to the 
degree of A.B. In 1840, however, the degree of A.M. 
was conferred upon him honoris causa. On March 23, 
1831, he went to Boston in fulfilment of an engagement 
to assist in the instruction of a private school. He 
transported thither eleven octavo volumes, his entire 
library, and fell to work with indomitable resolution and 
energy. He received fifteen dollars a month and his 
board for teaching Latin, Greek, French, and Spanish, 
mathematics, and all branches of philosophy, lie taught 
six hours a day, and from May to September seven 
hours. He remained in Boston just one year; whether 
the engagement was closed on his motion or not we do 
not know; but this we do know, that the work proved too 
much for his strength. He needed air and exercise, but 
he needed society even more, lie next opened a private 
school at Watertown, where he found much to encour- 
age him— pleasant social relations, the friendship of the 
Rev. Dr. Francis, the Unitarian clergyman there, and 
the promise of a wife in Miss Lydia D. Cabot, whom he 
married in 1837. Mr. Parker’s achievements in scholar- 
ship during his residence in Watertown were remarka- 
ble. He pursued the study of Latin and Greek authors, 
and read the most of Cicero, Herodotus, Thucydides, 
Pindar, Theocritus, Bion, Moschus (the last four of which 
he translated), and iEschylus. He wrote for a Sunday- 
school class a history of the Jews; increased his studies 
in metaphysics, taking up Cousin and the new school 
of French philosophers; and entered upon a course of 
theology. Every Saturday he walked to Cambridge 
and to Charlestown for instruction in Hebrew. In ad- 
dition to this, he devoted a portion of his time to the 
German poets, Goethe, Schiller, and Klopstock, and the 
works of Coleridge engaged a share of his attention. 
An occasional novel by Sir Walter Scott or a poem of 
Byron begniled his leisure hours. “Mis studies,” says 
his biographer, Frothingham, “ran into the early morn- 
ing. The landlady kept the lamps well supplied, but 
there was no oil in his lamp when the day broke.” In 
1834 Parker entered the Cambridge divinity school, 
where he remained two years and three months. He 
was still so poor that he was obliged to eke out his 
scanty means by taking four or five pupils, and to prac- 
tice the most rigid economy. In his journal he says 
that he did not take up the theological course without 
many misgivings, and that he had even taken prelim- 
inary studies looking towards the law as a profession, 
because he felt repelled by the doctrines which were 
taught in the pulpits, the notorious dulness of Sunday 
services, and the fact that the clergy did not lead in the 
intellectual, moral, or religious progress of the people. 
In this account of his experience as a minister, how- 
ever, Parker is continually substituting his later con- 
clusions for his early impressions. In certain cases 
we can detect great discrepancies between the state- 
ments contained in this document and the real facts. 
For example, among the “five distinct denials” of the 
popular theology with which he alleges that he entered 
upon his theological education, the first is “the ghast- 
ly doctrine of eternal damnation and a wrathful God.” 
This he states that he made way with somewhere from 
his seventh to his tenth year. But he had forgotten 
the confession of his faith which he made in a letter to 
his nephew, Columbus Greene, oh April 2, 1834 (com- 
pare the examination on this topic in Meth. Qu. Rev. 
Jan. 1873, p. 17, 18). 

At the theological school Parker made a marked 
impression. lie soon came to be regarded as a pro- 
digious athlete in his studies. He made daily acquaint- 
ance with books which were strange to many old 
Biblical scholars, and which the younger members of 
the school did not know even by name. He would 


dive into the college library, and fish up huge tomes 
in Latin and Greek, which he would lug off to his 
room, and go into them with as much eagerness as a 
boarding-school girl goes into a novel. His power of 
speech also began to attract attention. He was the 
best debater, if not the best writer, in Divinity Hall, 
lie finished his term at the divinity school in the sum- 
mer of 1836, and. after preaching as a candidate in Barn- 
stable, Greenfield, Northfield, and other vacant parishes 
in Massachusetts, accepted a call to settle in West Rox- 
burv, where he was ordained in June, 1837. This was 
a quiet country place. His parish was small, and com- 
posed mostly of plain people, and his salary of six hun- 
dred dollars afforded no bewildering temptations; but 
the village was near Boston and Cambridge, and prom- 
ised leisure for the work on which his heart was set. 
The absorbing pursuit of this period was the literature 
of the Bible. He devoted a share of his time to the 
Egyptian and Phoenician alphabets; he dallied with 
ancient inscriptions and coins; the Orphic poems at- 
tracted his attention; but the Bible literature led all 
the rest. Still, all literature in his eyes was sacred 
literature. All facts w r ere divine facts. He came to 
look upon man as a progressive being, and developed 
by studies a theory very much like that of the mod- 
ern development theorists, Lubbock, Tylor, Hittel, etc. ; 
only he was more considerate to Christianity. Parker’s 
journal is filled with curious inquiries into the mysteri- 
ous phenomena of nature and life. To the last he was 
always gleaning accounts of miracle and prophecy. Ills 
reading was universal in its range, lie took up Chap- 
man the poet, Herrick, Wither, Drummond, Wotton, 
Flecknoe, Surrey, Suckling. There was honey for him 
in every flower. The early Christian hymns, the Mi- 
lesian fables, Cupid and Psyche, Campanella, biogra- 
phies of Swedenborg and other famous mystics were 
his mental recreations. Hume, Gibbon, Robertson were 
trifles; Schleiermaeher, Bouterwek, Baur, Hegel, Leib- 
nitz, Laplace were more serious. Bopp’s Comparative 
Grammar , Karcher’s A nalecta , Meiner’s History of Re- 
ligions, Rimannus’s History of Atheism (Latin) are ex- 
amples of the solid reading. The books that were not 
at hand, Abelard, for instance, and Averroes, he sought 
from afar. Wilkinson and Rosellini were familiar to 
him. Hesiod he commented on minutely. Plato was a 
constant companion. No book is mentioned without 
some notice of its contents and critical remarks. So 
extensive was his course of study that the truthfulness 
of his statements have been called in question ; and 
Prof. Prentice, in his reviews {Meth. Qu. Rev. Jan. -Oct. 
1873), after detailed examination, pronounces Parker 
guilty of exaggeration and very inaccurate in scholar- 
ship. “ The truth is, that accurate scholarship was not 
his gift. . . . Air. Parker read too much, his life through, 
to read well ; he attempted too many languages to know 
any accurately. . . . The merest inspection will show 
not only that his mode of life was unfavorable to study, 
but also that he had more than enough to busy his 
mind with.” We cannot endorse this harsh critique. 
Theodore Parker’s intellectual ability has been sur- 
passed very rarely in this country. With naturally 
great powers, he had subjected himself to a thorough 
discipline, till he attained to a surprising degree of 
mental strength and vigor. His memory was very re- 
tentive ; and it is said that he could repeat a whole 
volume of poetry, and would often learn by heart a 
poem of four or five hundred lines from a single read- 
ing. It had been carefully cultivated, but not, as is too 
often the case, to the neglect of the other faculties. 
We must confess, however, that Parker’s range of stud- 
ies was too vast and too superficial to avail much, and 
that his intellectual constitution unfitted him for origi- 
nal work. True, his intellect was keen and subtle, and 
bored into everything, determined to find the kernel, if 
it had any. But it had no constructive power, and its 
range was lateral and horizontal, and lacked both height 
and depth, lie saw sharply through sham reasoning 
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in other people, could prick all wind-bladders with the 
needles of his criticism and satire, or, as Mr. Beecher 
has it, “ he had a habit of striking at the root of things 
with very vigorous blows.” and lienee was quick to run 
down a falsehood, but he was just as impotent to estab- 
lish a truth. J I is intellect was colored mainly by his 
tempestuous sensibilities. He had not even enough of 
the intuitive faculty, notwithstanding his abundant 
nomenclature about the consciousness, which he learn- 
ed from Kant, for intellectual sympathy, and hence he 
could not enter into other people’s beliefs so as to under- 
stand them and get their outlook. 

The society which Parker found at West Roxbury 
was of special value to his culture. His immediate 
neighbors were a choice circle of cultivated persons 
used to the refinements of life, accomplished in litera- 
ture and art, with high tone of sentiment, and “that 
rich flavor of character which distinguishes people well 
bred.” In his student days at Cambridge, and in his ear- 
liest days of ministerial life, Theodore Parker had been 
a most ardent admirer of the Unitarian Channing. Hut 
gradually Emerson’s influence came to predominate and 
crowded out Channing. In 1837 Parker and Channing 
read Strauss’s LebenJesu together, and in the discussion 
of their own views on this subject it soon developed that 
Channing was a conservative and Parker a radical theo- 
logian. By 1839 Emerson’s influence was most decided- 
ly in the ascendency, and fast growing, though silently, 
to vast power. This is very clearly apparent in an ar- 
ticle which Parker published about this time in the 
Boston Qu. Rev. on “ Palfrey’s Lectures on the Jewish 
Scriptures and Antiquities,” and in the Thursday lecture 
on Inspiration,” preached in January, 1810, in which he 
talks about the folly of thinking that the divine good- 
ness had exhausted itself, and the probability that new 
Christs would be manifested among mankind. He be- 
gan to hint, too, that we might equal or even transcend 
Jesus Christ in spiritual insight and moral excellence. 
In November of this year he gave further proof of his 
departure from conservative theology by attending the 
Chardon Street Convention, then held in Boston. This 
meeting was called to discuss the ministry, the Sabbath, 
and the Church. Men of all shades of opinion were in- 
vited, under the management of Edmund Quincy, to 
share in the deliberations. Parker was advised by 
Channing to keep clear of the affair, but was bent on 
going. Of course the convention was a motley throng, 
and the extremists took virtual possession of the meet- 
ing. No candid and thoughtful believer had much 
chance of a hearing, and a questionable fame hangs 
over the convention. Parker seems to have taken no 
active part in their discussions; but a record in his 
journal shows that he meant to push his peculiar views : 
“ I have my own doctrines, and shall support them, think 
the convention as it may.” In this mood he resolved to 
write a sermon on Idolatry, and he minutes the points 
for discussion. These will help us to detect the drift of 
his meditations. After a few well-deli vered blows at 
mammon and love of a good name, he uncovers the real 
objects of the discourse by saying that the Church makes 
an idol of the Bible; that it loves Jesus Christ as God, 
though he is not God; that the Church, ministry, and 
Sabbath are regarded as divine institutions, though they 
are merely human. This sermon he preached on the oc- 
casion of the Rev. C. (_’. Shackford’s ordination at Howes 
Place Church, South Boston, May 19, 1841. The dis- 
course was entitled The Transient and the Permanent in 
Christian it;/, and in it he flatly repudiated the theory 
of the infallible and miraculous inspiration of the Bible. 
The general verdict was that the temper of the dis- 
course was harsh and sarcastic. The more conserv- 
ative Unitarians were shocked at such sentiments, and 
a general dissatisfaction arose that a man holding these 
views should be recognised as a Unitarian clergyman. 
His connection with them could only be an embar- 
rassment to them and a discomfort to himself; yet, on 
the pretext that the rights of free thought and free 


speech were involved in the question, he refused to 
withdraw from them, as they would gladly have seen 
him do. They, on the other hand, refused to expel him 
from their association lest he should thus be afforded 
the position of a martyr. Yet he was punished lor his 
heresy. For ecclesiastical and civil ostracism social 
proscription was substituted. People ceased to know 
him, ministers refused to exchange with him; he found 
the journals shut against him, and the effort was made 
to reduce him thus to silence. Debarred from the gen- 
eral privileges he had hitherto enjoyed, he withdrew 
himself altogether to his vicarage at West lioxbury, 
where, however the storm might rage elsewhere, he 
always found peace. It speaks well for him that all 
attempts to alienate the affections of his parishioners 
failed. They were his firm and constant friends. In 
this quiet abode he continued to study, read, think, and 
find domestic happiness; yet his eye watched the move- 
ment of the storm he had raised, and ever and anon lie 
intervened in the conflict. Early in May, 1842, he sent 
the last sheet of his Discourse on Matters pertaining to 
Religion to the printer, and in somewhat more than a 
twelvemonth later his translation of De Wette’s Intro- 
duction followed. Of the former work, we may say in 
this place that it was evidently an effort on the part 
of its author to clear what he conceives to be religion 
from entangling alliances. It is a vigorous rejection 
of the authority of the evangelical faith. The peculiar 
dogma of the book is the sufticienev of human nature 
for all its functions. “Man’s religion is a joint devel- 
opment from the nature within him and the outward 
world. God, duty, and immortality are conceptions 
w T hieh arise of themselves in human souls. Out of 
these fundamental ideas all religions systems have 
been built up.” 

The autumn of 1843 found Parker so much worn out 
by toil that a voyage to Europe was recommended for 
recreation. A friend was near to supply the pecuniary 
needs of such a journey, and he set out September 9, to 
remain a whole year on the other side of the Atlantic. 
It proved no holiday trip for sight-seeing, but a serious 
pilgrimage. lie returned like a student from his task. 
Unfortunately, however, his visit to the Old World had 
filled him with vast and ambitious schemes. The little 
church, of which he had borne a pencil-drawing on the 
fly-leaf of his European journal, in sight of the splendid 
cities with their vast cathedrals, had made him discon- 
tented with his circumscribed sphere, and he longed for 
broader fields and greater responsibilities. He deemed 
himself called to higher work. But how to get beyond 
his circumscribed circle of influence at West Roxbury, 
now that even the most radical of Unitarian clergy 
dared not to invite him to his pulpit, was the question. 
His sympathizers w'ere numerous in all the churches, 
and evinced their love for him by constantly crowding 
his little country church Sunday after Sunday, whither 
many came from the city to sit under his preaching, 
lie soon saw very clearly that he must first leaven the 
little lump that came to his own door, and so he wrought 
with them until they were powerful and enthusiastic 
enough to promise his support in the metropolis; and 
in January, 1845, about a year and a quarter after his 
return from Europe, Parker removed to Boston, with a 
view of forming a permanent congregation in that city. 
It was as yet simply an experiment, but it. proved suc- 
cessful. The masses are ever ready to applaud the de- 
structive elements in society. Those who toil quietly 
to build up are hardly known, but those who come to 
tear down and destroy are warmly welcomed, loudly 
proclaimed, and constantly cheered. So it happened 
that within a twelvemonth Parker was firmly estab- 
lished as a religious teacher. He preached in the Me- 
lodeon, and became the minister of what he always 
called “The Twenty-eighth Congregational Society of 
Boston.” He there and then presented the extraordi- 
nary spectacle of a man who vigorously and emphati- 
cally repudiated all the fundamentals of Christianity, 
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and who denied that there was “ any great moral or ! 
religious truth in the New Testament which had not 
been previously set forth by men, for whom no miracu- 
lous help was ever claimed,*’ still professing to be a 
Christian minister ! There was no Church organization, 
and no sacraments were administered. The public 
services consisted simply of a single discourse every 
Sunday on some literary, philosophical, theological, 
or political topic, having more or less of a moral or 
religious bearing, with music and a certain kind of 
prayer. His congregation, which was large, as might 
be expected, was made up of men of diverse religious 
opinions, comparatively few of whom agreed with him, 
except in his thorough opposition to evangelical Chris- 
tianit}' and his general philanthropic sentiments. The 
mass of his hearers were men of considerable thought, 
who had a taste for religious discussion, but who had 
reasoned themselves away from the Bible — had become 
dissatisfied with the churches, and had passed into va- 
rious phases of unbelief. There were atheists, deists, 
physical and spiritual pantheists, fatalists, spiritualists, 
come-outcrs, universal sceptics, and secularists. • There 
were many persons of high culture, wealth, and social 
position. The more radical reformers, dissatisfied with 
the indifference of some of the churches to great pnblic 
vices, and the complicity of others in them, naturally 
gathered around a man who boldly^ attacked all pnblic 
sins, and delighted to pour forth his scorching invective 
upon those religious bodies who only rebuked unpopu- 
lar wickedness. Thus a large element of his congrega- 
tion consisted of those who, having no especial religions 
or irreligious principles, were attracted by the fasci- 
nating manner, the novel matter, the trenchant wit, 
and other high intellectual qualities of his discourses. 
He was not what is popularly termed an eloquent speak- 
er — though he was something far better. Neither his 
person, altitude, gesture, nor elocution indicated the 
great orator. There was no splendid declamation, no 
soaring flight, no electrifying of the audience as by 
some rhetorical machinery. lie had learned, what so 
few of our scholars ever know, how to convey great 
thoughts in common language. Not that his vocabu- 
lary was meagre or vulgar — though there was some- 
times an approach to coarseness in his expressions. 
On the contrary, his range of language was remark- 
ably extensive, and his command of appropriate terms 
almost unlimited. He was thus able to popularize the 
most abstruse thought, and convey it in the most fa- 
miliar words. His fertility of illustration was un- 
bounded, and his brief similes and metaphors some- 
times gave possession of a valuable idea which whole 
pages of writing might otherwise have failed to bring 
out. In reading as well as in hearing him, all felt 
that an ordinary man was placing before them ex- 
traordinary thoughts. It is true that sometimes when 
discoursing on some popular sin before which the 
Church and the political parties had been awed into 
silence, his soul would become mightily stirred, and 
then the momentum was almost terrible. A natural 
rhetoric would marshal his phrases in wonderful order; 
his fiery words would tingle in the ears of those who 
heard them ; there was then an eloquence which in- 
spired whole multitudes after the sublimest manner. 
Ordinarily, however, he spoke in a plain, easy, con- 
versational way, using familiar but striking illustra- 
tions, garnishing, and yet helping the argument with 
strokes of irresistible humor, not sparing the terri- 
ble sarcasm in which he was an adept, often palpa- 
bly extravagant in his statements, now and then 
violating the conventional canons of good taste, but 
always making his point tell, at whatever sacrifice. 
Besides preaching on Sunday, Theodore Parker is 
said to have engaged largely in parochial duties, at- 
tending to the wants of the poor and the afflicted. Of 
these we find no definite account; but from the benevo- 
lent character of the man we have no doubt that he 
devoted some time to these genial employments. In 


addition to the duties of his parish, his public labors 
were very numerous. He lectured before lyeeunis all 
through New England and many other Northern states, 
to the amount of eighty or one hundred times in a 
year; was present at and addressed many kinds of 
meetings for the promotion of temperance, antislavery, 
education, the rights of women, etc. 

Though often in feeble health, Theodore Parker 
seldom allowed physical languor to intermit his work. 
He knew nothing of the necessity of sleep, exercise, 
or recreation. He grew up thoughtless of the simplest 
conditions of physical health. For more than ten 
years before his death he manifested symptoms that 
caused great anxiety to every one hut himself. But 
it was not till the beginning of 1859 that he was com- 
pelled to relinquish his pulpit, and seek for the im- 
provement of his health in another climate. On Feb- 
ruary 3 he sailed for Santa Cruz, where he remained 
until the middle of May, when he took passage from 
St. Thomas for Southampton. His stay in Switzer- 
land and Italy was to no purpose. The fatal moment 
did not long delay to strike. After suffering intense- 
ly from the capricious climate, and still more from 
the spiritual atmosphere of Borne, he found a wel- 
come resting-place in the beautiful Florence, where 
in the midst of flowers, w hich he loved so well, he 
died May 30, 38G0. lie had often expressed a de- 
sire in earlier life that, like Goethe and Channing, 
he might not be deterred from labor by the prospect 
of immediate death. Shortly before his decease he 
addressed to his congregation in Boston a letter con- 
taining his experience of the fourteen years’ pastorate 
at the Melodeon. He now rests in the little cemetery 
outside the walls of Florence ; his tombstone, at his 
own request, simply recording bis name and the dates 
of his birth and death. 

See, besides the preface to his w'orks, his Life by 
Weiss (IJost. 1864, 2 vols. 8vo), and by Frothingham 
(1874); A Discourse occasioned by the Death of Theo- 
dore Parker, delivered by P.W. Perfitt in South Place 
Chapel, Finsbury, on Sunday evening, May 27, 1860 
(1860) ; The late Theodore Parker , a discourse delivered 
in South Place Chapel, Finsbury, on Sunday morning, 
June 3, 1860, by Henry N. Barnett, published by re- 
quest (1860) ; Three Discourses delivered on the Occasion 
of the Death of Theodore Parker , by the Rev. Messrs. 
Warren, Newliall, and Haven (X. V. 1860); Hurst, His- 
tory of Rationalism , p. 564 sq. ; Farrar, Critical His- 
tory of Free Thought , p. 323 sq. ; Methodist Qu. Rev . 
April -Oct. 1873; July, 1859, p. 433; Brit, and For. 
Ev. Rev. Oct. 1857, art. viii ; Lond. Qu. Rev. vol. iii, 
art. i. (J.ll.W.) 

Parker, Thomas, a noted Puritan divine, w r as son 
of Robert Parker, and was born June 8, 1595. He stud- 
ied some time at Oxford, and in Ireland under Dr. 
Usher, receiving his degree of M.A. w r hile at Lej’den in 
1617. He taught and preached for some time in New r - 
bury, England. He came to New 7 England in May, 1634 ; 
was eo-pastor with Mr. Ward, of Ipswich, about a year; 
and then began the settlement of Newbury, M ass., and 
became the first minister of the Church in that place. 
A bitter controversy on Church government, lasting for 
! years, unhappily divided his Church, lie died April 
j 24, 1677. He w T as eminent for learning and piety. He 
published a Letter to a member of the Westminster 
Assembly on Church government (1644); — The Proph- 
ecies of Daniel Expounded (London, 1646, 4to) : — Me- 
thodus Gratae Diviiue (1657): — and Theses de Traducti- 
one Peccatoris ad Viiam, with some w 7 orks of Dr. Ames. 
Sec Brooks, Lives of the Puritans , vol. iii ; Mather, 
J fagnalia ; Sprague, Annuls of the A mer. Pulpit , i, 
41 sq. 

Parker, William, D.D., F.R.S., an eminent Eng- 
lish divine, w r as born near the opening of the 18th cen- 
tury. He w r as educated at Baliol College, Oxford (M.A. 
1738; B.D. 1751 ; D.D. 1754). After entering the min- 
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istry he became rector of Little Ilford, Essex; vicar of I 
St. Catharine Crcc, London ; and rector of St. James’s, 
Westminster. He died in 1802. Dr. Parker published | 
The Xature and Reasonableness of the Inward Call and . 
Outward Mission to the holt/ Ministry considered (ordi- 
nation sermon), and other sermons, of which a list is 
given by Darling, Cycloj). Bibliogr. ii, 22 sq. 

Parker, William H., a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, was born in Virginia in 1799. ■ 
His parents, who were Presbyterians, removed to Ohio 
while he was still a boy. In that new and stirring 
population he developed into an active and industrious 
man. Many of his neighbors sent their produce every ' 
autumn to New Orleans in fiat-boats. The love of ex- 
citement and a curiosity to see that semi-tropical region, 
and the hope of bettering his fortune, induced him to | 
go frequently to that distant city, and he became so 
familiar with the river-bed that he was finally em- 
ployed as a pilot; after a time he learned the trade of 
a cooper, and for many years, both in Ohio and Ken- 
tucky, carried on the business. He was fully grown to 
maturity before he became religious. But when he heard 
the Methodist doctrine of free grace he was drawn to- 
wards the cross. So anxious was he to know the plan 
of salvation, that even while engaged at his trade he 
always kept such books as Wesley’s Xotes and Clarke’s 
Commentaries on his bench, that he might glean some 
grains of knowledge while for a moment at any time he 
stopped to rest his body. After joining the Church he 
soon became class-leader, then local preacher; and as 
such he was ordained deacon at Mavsville in 1854, and 
in 1859 recommended to the Kentucky Conference. He 
was admitted, and, having tilled his probation, was ad- 
mitted into full connection in 1861. As a preacher 
he was studious, faithful, and full of zeal; as a pastor 
he was diligent. While on the New Columbus Cir- 
cuit, where he labored assiduously, both in the pulpit 
and from house to house, he was stricken down. Dur- 
ing his sickness he was patient in suffering, but grieved 
that he could not be at work. Though he suffered much 
in body, his soul seemed tilled with the love of God. He 
died May 28, 1871. See Minutes of A nnual Conferences 
of the Meth. Epis. Church , South , 1*871, p. 592. 

Parker Society is the name of an English or- 
ganization of churchmen started in 1841, for the pur- 
pose of a complete republication of the writings of the 
Deformation. We append a list of the works published 
and proposed to be published by the Parker Society: 

In royal octavo — Bocon, Cranmer, Jewell, Whitgift, 
Tindal, Frith, and Barnes; Bnllinger’s Decades; Alley, 
Whittaker. In demy octavo — Ridley, Pilkington, Phil- 
pot, Fulke, Nowell, Covcrdale, Parker, Bale, Rainolds, 
Sandys, Hutchinson, Grinclal, Hooper, Latimer, Brad- 
ford, "Fox, Taverner, and some others. Royal authors — 
Documents of the reign of Edward VI; Documents rela- 
tive to the reign of queen Mary ; Documents of the reign of 
qneeu Elizabeth ; Zurich Letters (two series) ; Letters and 
Documents from archbishop Parker’s MSS. in C.C.C.C. ; 
occasional Services of queen Elizabeth’s reign ; the Hom- 
ilies; some volumes of Sermons preached before king 
Edward VI and queen Elizabeth at Paul’s Cross, iu the 
universities, and on various occasions; several volumes 
of Tracts and Small Pieces; various Letters and Docu- 
ments; the Reformatio legum Ecclesiasticarum ; queen 
Elizabeth’s Prayer-book; Devotional Poetry of the six- 
teenth century; Christian Meditations and Prayers, and 
some other devotional manuals. It was calculated that the 
works above stated might be in about eighteen or twenty 
volumes royal octavo, and fifty volumes demy, and the 
whole might be completed in sixteen years from the com- 
mencement.. A few pieces of peculiar interest would prob- 
ably be printed as fuc-similes, and these were to be the 
sizes of the originals. 

Farkhurst, John (1), 1>.D., an English prelate of 
some note, was born in 1511 at Guildford, in Surrey. 
He received his preparatory training at the grammar 
school of his native place, and then proceeded to Merton 
College, Oxford. After graduation lie was tutor at his 
alma mater, and one of his pupils was the learned Eng- 
lish prelate Jewell (q. v.). In 1548 Parkhurst was pre- 
sented with the living of Bishop’s Clove in Gloucester- 
shire, but on the death of Edward VI Parkhurst retired 


to Switzerland, and there imbibed Calvinistic views. 
On the accession of queen Elizabeth he returned to his 
native country, lie now advocated Puritanic notions, 
yet, notwithstanding his difference of opinion, he was 
highly esteemed by archbishop Parker. This primate 
in 1560 caused Parkhurst to be elevated to the bishopric 
of Norwich. As Parkhurst after this favored the most 
liberal concessions to the Dissenters, he fell under dis- 
pleasure with the archbishop and the queen, and his last 
years were embittered by ranch reviling and slander 
from the High-Church party. He was accused of in- 
ability for the bishopric, was declared in his dotage, 
and was reported very superstitious, when the truth is 
that he simply had faith in ecclesiastical miracles, and 
put a favorable construction on the failings of his fellow- 
beings of whatever class. He was certainly a learned 
and pious man. He died Feb. 2, 1574. Bishop Park- 
hurst was one of the translators of the “ Bishops’ Bible,” 
of which his share was the Apocrypha, from the book of 
Wisdom to the end. Some of his letters were published 
by Strype, and others are still in MS. in the British Mu- 
seum. II is publications are, Epigrammata in Mortem 
duorum Fratrum, etc. (Loud. 1552, 4to): — Epigraymnata 
Seria (1560, 4to) : — Ludicra; sire Epigrammata Ju- 
venilia (1573, 4to): — Vita Christ i, carm. hat. in lib. 
precum prirat. (1578, 4to). See Strype, Annals; Wood, 
A theme Oxon. ; Neal, Hist, of the Puritans ; Soames, 
Elizabethan History , p. 203; Macaulay, Hist, of Eng- 
i, 50 ; Frotule, Hist, of England (see Index in vol. 
xii); Hook, Eccles. Biog. vii, 548 sq. ; Allibone, Diet, 
of Brit, and .4 mer. Authors, vol. ii, s. v. (J. II. W.) 

Parkhurst, John (2), a noted English Biblical 
scholar, was born of honorable parentage in June, 
1728. He was educated at Rugby Grammar School, 
ami afterwards at Clare Hall, Cambridge, where he took 
the degree of B.A. in 1748, and that of M.A. in 1752. 
He was for some years a fellow of his college; then took 
orders in the Church of England, but never obtained 
any preferment, having succeeded to a considerable 
estate, which rendered him independent, lie acted, 
without receiving any salary, as curate of the church at 
Catcsby, the preferment of which was in his own gift, 
lie died at Epsom March 21, 1797. Parkhurst was a 
man of great integrity and firmness of character. He 
always lived in retirement, though he possessed quali- 
ties which fitted him to shine in society. In spite of a 
weak constitution he was a most laborious student. 
His first work was A Serious and Friendly Address to 
the Rev. John Wesley (1753), remonstrating against the 
j doctrine of the faith of assurance as held by Mr. Wesley 
(sec Wesley’s lPorfo). Parkhurst, however, devoted 
himself chiefly to Biblical studies. In 1762 he pub- 
lished the first edition of his Hebrew and English Lexi- 
; con, without Points, with a Hebrew Grammar, which has 
passed through several editions. His Greek and Eng - 
I lish Lexicon to the New Testament, with a Greek Gram- 
mar, appeared in 1769. Of this work there arc several 
editions, both in quarto and octavo ; the first of the octa- 
vo editions was prepared by his daughter, Mrs. Thomas. 
! A new edition, by the Rev. Hugh James Rose, B.D., was 
I published in 1829. The only other work published by 
Mr. Parkhurst was The Divinity and Pre-existence of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ demonstrated from Scrip - 
ture, in Answer to the First Section of Dr. Priestley s In- 
troduction to the History of Early Opinions concerning 
Jesus Christ (Loud. 1787, 8vo). Dr. Priestley replied 
to this work in “A Letter to Dr. Horne.” Parkhurst’s 
lexicons, though now superseded, enjoyed a considera- 
ble reputation at the time of their first appearance, and 
certainly were very useful in their day. Their great 
blemish is their many fanciful and ridiculous etymolo- 
gies bearing traces of the llutchinsonian opinions ol 
their author. See English Cyclop, s. v. ; Kit to, Biblical 
Cyclop, s. v.; Allibone, Diet, of Brit, and A mer. Auth. 
s. v. ; llorue, Bibliotheca Biblia (1839), p. 208 sq. : Bick- 
ersteth, Christian Student, p. 388; Ormc, Bibl. Bib. s. v. ; 
Chalmers, Biog, Diet, xxiv, 130; Loud, Gent, Mug, vol. 
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lxvii and lxx; North Atner. Review, xliv, 282; Ixxii, 
209. 

Parkinson, Richard, D.D., an English divine, 
was born near the opening of this century, and was ed- 
ucated at St. John’s College, Cambridge. After taking 
holy orders he was successively canon of Manchester, 
rural dean, and the principal of St. Bee's College. lie 
died in 1858. l ie published Sermons on Points of Doc- 
trine and Rules of Dufy (1820,2 vols. 12mo) : — Rational- 
ism and Revelation (Hulsean Lectures for 1837): — The 
Constitution of the Visible Church of Christ considered 
(Ilulsean Lectures for 1838) : — Sermons on Transuhstan - 
tiaiion and Divocation (1841, 12mo); and miscellaneous 
works. See Allibone, Diet, of Brit . and A mer, A nth . s. v. 

Parkinson, Thomas, D.D., an English divine, 
was bom in 1745, and was educated at Christ Church, 
Cambridge, of which he became a fellow and tutor. In 
1790 he was given the rectorate of lvegworth, and in 
1794 was made archdeacon of Huntingdon. lie died 
in 1830. Dr. Parkinson was a devoted student of higher 
mathematics, and his publications in that branch of 
science are greatly esteemed. He also published sev- 
eral of his Sermons (Chester, 1802, 4to; 181 G, 8vo). 

Parkinson, William, a Baptist minister, was born 
in Frederick Co., Md., Nov. 8, 1774; his early educa- 
tion was limited. After following commercial pursuits 
for a while, he opened a school in 1794 or 1795 at Car- 
roll’s Manor, Frederick Co., and was there ordained April 
1, 1798. In 1801 he was chosen chaplain to Congress, 
and was re-elected for two successive years. In April, 
1805, he became pastor of the First Baptist Church of 
New York, where he continued until his health having 
become too much impaired to permit of his remaining 
in charge of so large a congregation, he took the pastor- 
ate of the Bethesda Baptist Church in 1841. lie died 
March 10, 1848. Mr. Parkinson published A Treatise 
on the Public Ministry of the Word (1818) ; and A Series 
of Sermons on the Thirty-third Chapter of Deuteronomy 
(1831, 2 vols. 8vo). See Sprague, Annals of the A mer. 
Pulpit , vi, 3G2. 

Parkison, Christopher, a minister of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, was born Oct. 18, 1797, in Cecil 
County, Maryland. The only information we have of 
his early religious life is that he was converted to God 
and united with the Methodist Episcopal Church at the 
“Old Bethel Church,” within the bounds of what is now 
the Wilmington Conference. In 1829 he was received 
on trial in the Baltimore Conference, and appointed to 
Lancaster Circuit. Thereafter the following were his 
successive fields of labor, viz.: 1830, Clearspring; 1831, 
Springfield; 1832, Christiansburg ; 1833, Monroe; 1834, 
Fairfax; 1835, Westmoreland ; 183G, Ebenczer ; 1837-38, 
Cumberland; 1839, superannuated; 1840, Mission to 
colored people in Anne Arundel Co., Md. ; 1841, West 
Liver; 1842, Woodstock; 1843, Augusta; 1844-45, 
Springfield: 184G-47, South Branch; 1848, Havre de 
Grace; 1849, Patapsco; 1850-51, Bath ; 1852, Wardens- 
ville; 1853-54, Woodberrv; 1855, Hancock; 1856, Boons- 
borough ; 1857, supernumerary; 1858-59, Lost River; 
1860-G1, Charles; 1862, Bladensburg ; 18G3, Baltimore 
Circuit; 18G4, St. Mary’s. In 18G5 he took a superan- 
nuated relation. He died April 30, 18G7. Christopher 
Parkison was appreciated most by those who knew him 
best. His piety was earnest and consistent. “ Intellect- 
ually he deserved to be ranked with the strong men of 
the Church. His mind, naturally clear and vigorous, 
was cultivated by habitual reading and much thought. 
He was a diligent student of the Scriptures, bringing 
out of the sacred treasury things new and old. His 
sermons were able expositions of the Gospel of Christ ; 
less ornate than convincing, ‘commending him as the 
messenger of truth to every man’s conscience in the sight 
of God.’ ” See Minutes of the A nnual Conferences , 18G9. 

Parkman, Ebenezer, an American Congrega- 
tional minister, was born in 1703, and was educated at 


Harvard College, where he graduated in 1721. He en- 
tered the ministry that year as pastor of the Church at 
Westborough, Mass. lie died in 1782. He published, 
Reformers and Intercessors souylit by God , a sermon 
(Boston, 1752, 8vo) : — Convention Sermon (17G1, 8vo). 
A short account of Westborough written by him is pre- 
served in the Mass, Hist. Soc. Collections. 

Parkman, Francis, D.D., a Unitarian minister, 
was born in the city of Boston June 4, 1788. He was ed- 
ucated at Harvard University, class of 1807. lie studied 
theology uuder Dr. William E. Channing, and at the 
University of Edinburgh. He was ordained Dec. 8, 
1813. From 1813 to 1849 he was pastor of the New 
North Church in Boston. lie died at Boston Nov. 12, 
1852. Dr. Parkman published The Offering of Sym- 
pathy (1829), and some occasional sermons and ad- 
dresses. The Parkman professorship of pulpit eloquence 
and pastoral care in the Cambridge Theological School 
was founded by his munificence; and he took an active 
part in nearly all the most important charitable institu- 
tions of his native city. See Drake, Diet. A mer. Biog. 
s. v. ; Sprague, A muds of the A mer. Pulpit , viii, 449 ; 
Allibone, Diet, of Brit, and A mer. Authors, s. v. 

Parks, Isaac, D.D., a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was born in Granville, N. Y., Sept. 6, 
1803. He was converted when about twenty-two years 
of age, and licensed to preach in 1829 by Rev. Tobias 
Spicer. In 1834 he was admitted into the Oneida Con- 
ference, and appointed to East Cayuga Circuit ; in 1835, 
to Carbondale; 183G, to Brooklyn; 1837, Nichols, and 
subsequently to Groton, Fleming, Newfield, Morrisville, 
and Skaneateles. In 1848 he was stationed in Stock- 
bridge ; in 1849 he was called to supply the place of the 
presiding elder on the district. From 1850 to 1854 he 
was presiding elder of Otsego District, and from 1854 to 
1858 of the Oneida. In 1858-59 he was stationed in 
Canastota: in 18G0-G1 in Fort Plain. The General 
Conference of I860 transferred Fort Plain to the Troy 
Conference. In 18G2-G3 he labored in Gloversville ; 
18G4-65 in Cambridge; and in 18GG-67 in Whitehall. 
In 18G8 he was appointed presiding elder of Poultney 
District. He died April 15, 18G9. He was a laborious 
and faithful minister of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. He 
took a deep interest in the cause of education, and was 
elected regent of the University of New York in 1857. 
His social qualities were very striking. He was always 
cheerful, and always striving to make others happy. 
Sullenness and gloom could not live in his presence. 
All who knew him loved him. See Minutes of Confer- 
ences, , 1870, p. 140, 141. 

Parks, Martin F., an American minister of the 
Gospel, who distinguished himself by a most consistent 
life and great devotion to the Christian cause, was born 
in North Carolina in 1804 of pious Methodist parents. 
He chose a military career, and was educated at West 
Point. While at the academy he was converted under 
the preaching of Mcllvaiue, and after having been over 
a year and a half in the United States service, felt obliged 
to enter the ministry of the Gospel by the call he expe- 
rienced to this holy work. lie joined the Virginia Con- 
ference, and preached for years with great success. “The 
force and beauty of his language, the fervor of his ap- 
peals, and the rapture that kindled in his heart while 
he preached, were at times almost irresistible; his hear- 
ers were borne along on the rapid, sparkling current of 
his eloquence.” lie was at the opening of Randolph 
Macon College appointed professor of mathematics in 
that institution. But after a time he determined to 
change his Church relations, and he finally became a 
clergyman in the Protestant Episcopal Church. In this 
new relation he was equally successful until disease 
closed his labors. He died on the ocean while on his 
way from Europe, whither he had gone to regain his 
health, in the year 1854. See Bennett, Memorials of 
Methodism in Virginia, p. 729-731. (J. II. W.) 

Parliamentary Church is a church erected uii- 
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dor the authority of an act of Parliament. In England 
such a church is generally called a district church ; and 
the acts of Parliament authorizing such churches are 
known as the Church Pudding Acts. In Scotland sim- 
ilar churches are called Quoad Sacra churches. See 
Parish. 

Parlor is the rendering occasionally of three ITeb. 
words: 1, *Tin, cheder , an enclosed place (l Chron. 
xxviii, II ; Sept. d. 7 roBi]Kij, Vulg. cubiculum), especially 
an inner room or “chamber” (as elsewhere almost inva- 
riably rendered); 2, i"I2*c3?, lishkuh , a bedroom (1 Sam. 
ix, 22; Sept. KarctXvpa, Vulg. triclinium'), especially a 
corner cell or “chamber” (as elsewhere nearly con- 
stantly rendered) in a courtyard; 3, aliydh , an 

upper room (Judg. iii, 20, 23, 24, 25; Sept, vtt^ oyov, 
Vulg. ccenaculum), especially “the chamber” (as else- 
where. usually rendered) over the gate or on the roof. 
See Chamber. In Judg. iii, 20-28 the words in the 
original imply “an upper chamber of coolness,” no 
doubt such as are still found in the mansions and gar- 
dens of the East, to which the owner retires to enjoy a 
purer air and more extensive prospect than any other 
part of his dwelling commands, and where he usually 
takes his siesta during the heat of the day. It is kept 
as a strictly private apartment, no one entering it but 
such as are specially invited. See House. Kitto ob- 
serves (note in Piet. Bible, ad loc.) that “it appears to 
have been an apartment detached from the main build- 
ing, but having a communication with it, and also with 
the exterior. It also probably enjoyed a free circula- 
tion of the air, which rendered it particularly agreeable 
in the heat of summer, especially in so very warm a dis- 
trict as the plain of Jericho.” See Urpeii Room. 

Parlor (Locutorium, spekehouse) designates in eccle- 
siastical language the room in which monastics commu- 
nicated with tradespeople and visitors at the convent ; 
also with the obedientaries during reading or cloister 
time. See Walcott, Sacred A rchceoloyy , s. v. 

Parma, a former duchy of Upper Italy, but now a 
part of the Italian kingdom, is bounded on the north by 
Lombardy and Venice, east by Modena, south by Genoa 
and Tuscany, and west by Piedmont, and contains in 
all 2208 English square miles, with a population (1871) 
of 500,000. The Apennines, which cross the southern 
division of the duchies, send off spurs northwards, and 
give to the northern part of the country the character 
of a plain, gently undulating, but sloping uniformly to 
the Po, which is the recipient of all the rivers of the 
country. The plain, which is very fertile, produces rich 
crops of grain (including rice), leguminous plants, fruits 
of all kinds, olives, and grapes; while marble, alabaster, 
salt, and petroleum are t he chief mineral products. Next 
to agriculture, the production and manufacture of silk, 
the rearing of cattle and poultry, cheese-making, and 
the extraction of the mineral products afford the chief 
employment. Silk and cheese are the chief exports. 
The Roman Catholic religion was until its recent union 
with the kingdom the only one tolerated, though a few 
Jew’s are found here and there through the country. 
The condition of education, much improved of late, is 
still very defective. 

History. — Parma and Piacenza, which was a part of 
the recent duchy, belonged in the time of the Roman 
empire to Cisalpine Gaul, and after its fall came under 
the rule of the Lombards, to w’hose rule succeeded that 
of the kings of Italy and the German emperors. In the 
Pith and following centuries they joined the other ter- 
ritories of Northern Italy which were struggling for 
liberty and independence, and consequently became in- 
volved in the Guelph and Ghibclline contests. Weak- 
ened by these strifes, they fell under the domination of 
the powerful houses of Este, Visconti, and Sforza; but 
in 1499 they passed under the yoke of t lie French mon- 
arch, Louis XII, from whom they were soon recovered 
by the emperor Maximilian, and handed over to pope 


Leo X in 1513. They continued under the sovereignty 
of the popes till 1543, when they were alienated by pope 
Paul III, and with the surrounding territory were erect- 
ed into a duchy for his natural son Pier-Luigi Farnese, 
the grandfather of Alessandro Farnese, the celebrated 
regent of the Low r Countries. On the extinction of the 
male line of Farnese in 1731, by the death of the eighth 
duke, Antonio, his niece Elizabeth, the queen of Philip 
V of Spain, obtained the duchies for her son Don Carlos, 
who, however, exchanged them in 1735 with Austria 
for the throne of the Two Sicilies. In 1748 they were 
restored, .along w ith Guastalla, to Spain, and became a 
duchy for the infante Don Philip, with a reversion to 
Austria in case of the failure of his male descendants, or 
of any of them ascending the Spanish or Neapolitan 
throne. Philip was succeeded in 1765 by his son Fer- 
dinand, wdio was an able and enlightened ruler, and ex- 
pelled the Jesuits in 1768. He died in 1802, and his 
dominions were immediately taken possession of by the 
French, and w’ere incorporated with France, under the 
designation of the department of Taro, in 1805. In 
1814, by the treaty of Paris, Parma, Piacenza, and 
Guastalla w’ere presented as a sovereign duchy to the 
ex-empress Maria Louisa, a proceeding strongly op- 
posed by the king of Spain, who demanded them for his 
sister, Maria Louisa, the widow’ of Louis, king of Etru- 
ria, the son of duke Ferdinand. However, in 1817, it 
w’as settled that Maria Louisa of Austria should pos- 
sess the duchies, and that on her death they should de- 
scend to Ferdinand Charles, duke of Lucca, the son of 
Maria Louisa of Spain, and the rightful heir; and on 
failure of his heirs Parma should revert to Austria, and 
Piacenza to Sardinia. The empress governed very much 
after the Austrian fashion, but with gentleness, though 
liberal sentiments were looked upon by her with little 
favor. On her death in 1847 the duke of Lucca suc- 
ceeded as Charles II, and certain exchanges of territory, 
previously settled by the great powers, took place with 
Tuscany and Modena — the chief of wdiich being the 
transfer of Guastalla to Modena in exchange for the dis- 
tricts of Villa Franca, Treschietto, Castevoli, and Me- 
lazzo, all in Massa-Carrara, resulting in a loss to Parma 
of about 77 English square miles of territory, and a gain 
of 193 English square miles. This transfer was not 
made, without great discontent on the part of the in- 
habitants. The duke’s rule was severe and tyrannical, 
and on an address being presented to him with a view 
of obtaining a reform of certain abuses, and a more lib- 
eral political constitution, similar to what Tuscany had 
obtained (February, 18 18) from its grand-duke, he threw 
himself into the arms of Austria, and consented to the 
occupation of his territory by Austrian troops. In 
March, 1848, a revolution broke out, and the duke was 
compelled to grant the popular demands, but he almost 
immediately retired from the country. Parma joined 
with Sardinia in the war of 1848-1849 against Austria, 
but on the triumph of the latter power was compelled 
to receive Charles 111 (his father, Charles II, having 
resigned his throne, March, 1849) as its ruler. The new 
duke recalled the constitution which his father had been 
compelled to grant, and punished with great severity 
the active agents of the revolutionary movements in 
his dominions. Ilis arbitrary measures were effectively 
seconded by his chief minister, an Englishman named 
Ward, wdio shared the public obloquy with his master. 
After Charles Ill’s assassination in March, 1854, his 
widow, Louise-Marie-Thercse de Bourbon, daughter of 
the last duke of Berry, assumed the government for 
the behoof of her son Robert I, and made some at- 
tempts at political reform; but owing to the excited 
state of the people they w’ere little effective, and she 
and her son were compelled to leave the country in 
1859, on the outbreak of a new w’ar between Sardinia 
and Austria. On March 18 of the following year the 
country was annexed to Sardinia, and now’ forms a part 
of the kingdom of Italy, constituting the tw’o provinces 
of Parma (area 1251 English square miles, population 
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258,502) and Piacenza (area 965 English square miles, j 
population 210,933), a few of the outlying districts, 
amounting to about 150 square miles, being incorpo- , 
rated with other provinces.— Chambers. 

Parma, the chief town of the province of the same 
name in Italy, and formerly the capital of the duchy of 
Parma, is situated on both sides of the river Parma, 
twelve miles south from the Po, seventy-live miles 
south-east from Milan, and about the same distance 
east -north-east from Genoa. It is reported to have 
been the seat of a Church council in 1187, presided over 
by pope Gregory VIII, but nothing is known of the 
synodal decisions. See Hefele, Condliengesch. v, 649; 
also iv, 791. 

Parmash'ta (Ileb. Pannashtah ', prob. 

from the old Pers./m, very, and mathista , the greatest 
—permagnus; Sept. M appaaupva v. r. M ctpfiampa), 
the seventh named of the sons of llaman slain by the 
Jews in Shushan (Esth. ix, 9). 13.C. 473. 

Parmelee, Ashbel, D.D., a Presbyterian divine, 
was born in West Stockbridgc, Mass., Oct. 18, 1784. 
He received an early pious training, and during a revi- 
val in 1802 he was converted, and soon after entered 
upon a course of study, intending to obtain a liberal ed- 
ucation and enter the ministry; but his health became 
impaired, and he was compelled to desist from study. 
In 1806, having given up the hope of a collegiate edu- 
cation, he began the study of theology with the Rev. 
Lemuel Haynes, of Rutland, Yt., where he remained for 
more than a year, and then completed his course with 
the Rev. Holland Weeks, of Pittsford, Yt. lie was li- 
censed Sept. 27, 1808; entered upon his work in Cam- 
bridge, Yt., where he labored six months, and the next 
six months at Hinesville, Yt. ; in October, 1809, lie 
commenced preaching in Malone, N. Y., and was or- 
dained pastor of the Congregational Church in that 
place Feb. 10, 1810. After a pastorate of more than 
thirty-five years he resigned. In April, 1845, he be- 
came pastor at Bangor, N. Y. ; in 1848, chaplain in the 
state prison at Clinton, N. Y. ; in 1851, pastor at Cham- 
plain, N. Y. ; in 1854, at Constable, N. Y. ; and in 1857 
he returned to Malone, and preached in his old pulpit 
till his death, May 24, 1862. Dr. Parmelee loved the 
work of the ministry with all his heart. He was an 
excellent minister, and naturally gifted as a speaker. 
See Wilson, Presb. I list . Almanac , 1863, p. 306; Congre- 
gational Quar. 1S62, p. 392. (J. L. S.) 

Parmelee, David Lewis, a somewhat noted 
Congregational minister, was born in Litchfield, Conn., 
Nov. 11, 1795; received his preparatory training at the 
school of his native town, and then entered upon mer- 
cantile employment. He was all this time a member 
of the Protestant Episeopal Church, but the frequent 
appeals from Dr. Lyman Beecher, which he heard, for a 
devoted and active Christian life, influenced Parmelee 
finally to change his Church relations, and he became 
while at Goshen, whither he had removed, a member of 
the Congregational Church. Having amassed a toler- 
able competency, and feeling called of God to preach, 
he forsook the counting- desk, and entered upon the 
study of theology under the direction of his pastor, Dr. 
llarvev. When Parmelee finally offered himself before 
the Middlesex (Conn.) Association, he was by that body 
approved and licensed to preach. After laboring for a 
season in several parishes as a temporary supply, he 
was, at the age of thirty-five, ordained and installed as 
pastor of the Congregational Church and society in Bris- 
tol, Conn. Although entering on the public ministry 
thus, compared with many, late in life, it was evident 
that God had ordered his previous course of training, 
even in things secular as well as religious, that he 
might the better know how to “ take care of the Church 
of God.” His ministry of ten years in Bristol was emi- 
nently useful and successful. The congregation was 
largely increased. Special revivals were enjoyed, and 


the Church greatly strengthened and prospered. At 
the end often years’ constant labor, “instant in season, 
out of season,” he felt the need of temporary rest, lie 
was not, however, allowed to remain long unemployed. 
The Church and society in Litchfield, South Farms (now 
Morris), soon sought his labors, and he was shortly after 
installed as their pastor. The Church had been feeble 
and divided, but his labors were blessed, promoting their 
union and strength ; and his ministry of twenty years 
as their sole pastor was one of great spiritual benefit to 
them and to their children. “As a watchman on the 
walls of Zion, he was ever vigilant against the incursions 
of error. As a shepherd, intrusted by the great Head 
of the Church with the care of the flock, like his name- 
sake of old, ‘So he fed them according to the integrity 
of his heart, and guided them by the skilfulness of his 
hands.’” In consequence of waning bodily health and 
strength, Parmelee gave up the responsible charge of 
his Church, and removed to Litchfield in 1861 ; and 
there he died, June 29, 1865. “Ilis end was peace; he 
rests from his labors, and his works do follow him.” lie 
was deeply interested in all benevolent and religious 
enterprises ; and, after having made ample provision for 
the earthly comfort of his wife, he gave by his will val- 
uable legacies to several of them. See Congreg . Quar. 
April, 1866, p. 211 sq. (J. 11. W.) 

Par'menas (rTnp^«r«c, probably a contraction for 
irappfviSrj*;, constant ), the sixth named of the seven 
first deacons (q.v.) of the Church formed at Jerusalem 
(Acts vi, 5). A.D. 29. Nothing more is known of him ; 
but the Roman rnartyrologies allege that he suffered 
martyrdom at Philippi under Trajan (Baron. Ann. ii, 
55). * Hippolytus asserts that he was at one time bishop 
of Soli. In the Calendar of the Byzantine Church he 
and Prochorus are commemorated on July 28th. 

Farmenianists. Sec Pahmexianus. 

Parmenianus, a Donatist predate, flourished in the 
second half of the 4th century. Upon the decease of 
Donatus the Great in A.D. 360 Parmenianus was chosen 
his successor as anti-bishop of Carthage, lie was, how- 
ever, soon driven from this episeopal seat, and only rein- 
stated under Julian the Apostate, lie was at the head 
of the Donatist party until the close of the 4th century. 
Two of his writings are lost, but they are noteworthy, as 
one of them was replied to by Opt at us of Milevi in his 
DeSchismate Donatistarum ade. Pannen.. and the other 
occasioned a reply from St. Augustine ( Contra Kpistolam 
Purmeniani, lib. iii). The strict adherents of Parmeni- 
anus are called Parmenianists. See Doxatists. 

Parmenides (Napptvih]C), a noted Greek philos- 
opher of ancient times, who belonged to the school known 
as the Eleatic philosophers, was a native of Elea, in 
Italy. He was descended from a noble family, and is 
said to have been induced to study philosophy by 
Aminias (Diog. Laert. ix, 21). He is also stated to 
have received instruction from Diocha4es the Pytha- 
gorean. Later writers inform us that he heard Xen- 
ophanes, the founder of the Eleatic school; but Aris- 
totle (Met. i, 5) speaks of it with some doubt. We 
read that Parmenides gave a code of laws to his native 
city, which was so highly esteemed that at flrst the cit- 
izens took an oath every year to observe it (Diog. Laert. 
ix, 23; Plutareh, A dr. Colot. 32; Strabo, vi, 252, ed. 
Casaub.). The time when Parmenides lived has been 
much disputed. According to Plato (Parmenid. p. 127), 
Parmenides, at the age of sixty-five, accompanied by 
Zeno, at the age of forty, visited Athens during the great 
Panathemea, and stopped at the house of Pythodorns. 
As this visit to Athens probably occurred about B.C. 454 
(Clinton, Fast. Hell. p. 364), Parmenides would have been 
born about B.C. 519. But to this date two objections are 
urged: first, that Diogenes Laertius (ix, 23) says that 
Parmenides flourished in the 69th Olympiad, that is, 
about B.C. 503; and consequently, if be was born B.C. 
519, he would only have been about sixteen in the 69th 
Olympiad ; and, secondly, that Socrates is stated by 
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Plato, in his dialogue entitled Parmenides, to have con- 
versed with Parmenides and Zeno on the doctrine of 
ideas, which we can hardly suppose to have been the 
case, as Socrates at that time was only thirteen or four- 
teen. A th emeus (xi, p. 505) accordingly has censured 
Plato for saying that such a dialogue ever took place. 
Put in reply to these objections it may be remarked, 
tirst, that little reliance can be placed upon the vague 
statement of such a careless writer as Diogenes; and, 
secondly, that though the dialogue which Plato repre- 
sents Socrates to have had with Parmenides and Zeno 
is doubtless fictitious, yet it was founded on a fact that 
Socrates when a boy had heard Parmenides at Athens. 
Plato mentions, both in the Theextetus (p. 183) and in the 
Sophistes (p. 127), that Socrates was very young when 
he heard Parmenides. We have no other particulars 
respecting the life of Parmenides, lie taught Empedo- 
cles and Zeno, and with the latter he lived on the most 
intimate terms (Plato, Parm. p. 127). lie is always 
spoken of by the ancient writers with the greatest re- 
spect. In the Tbeeetetus (p. 183) Plato compares him with 
Homer, and in the Sophistes (p.237) he calls him “the 
Great” (comp. Aristot. Met. i, 5). Parmenides wrote a 
poem, which is usually cited by the title Of Aature— 
Utpi <pv<JtioQ (Sext. Empir. Adv. Mathem . vii, 111; 
Theophrastus, .1 p. Diog. Luert. viii, 55), but which also 
bore other titles. Suidas (s. v.) calls it fPraioXo-yia ; 
and adds, on the authority of Plato, that he also wrote 
works in prose. The passage of Plato {Soph. p. 237) 
however, to which Suidas refers, perhaps only means 
an oral exposition of his system, which interpretation is 
rendered more probable by the fact that Sextus Em- 
piricus (A dv. Mathem. vii, 111) and Diogenes Laertius 
(i, 10) expressly state that Parmenides only wrote one 
work. Several fragments of this work (On Nature) 
have come down to us, principally in the writings of 
Sextus Empiricus and Simplicius. They were first 
published by Stephanus in liis Poesis Philosophica (Par. 
1573), and next by FUlleborn, with a translation in 
verse (Zullicliaii, 1795). Brandis, in his Commenta- 
tiones Klenticce (Altona, 1815), also published the frag- 
ments of Parmenides, together with those of Xenopha- 
nes and Melissus; but the most recent and most com- 
plete edition is by Karsten, in the second volume of his 
Phi’osophorum Grcecornm veterum , preesertim qui ante 
P'atonem foruenmt , Opernm Religuiee (Brux. 1835). 
The fragments of his work which have come down to 
us are sufficient to enable us to judge of its general 
method and subject. It opened with an allegory, which 
was intended to exhibit the soul’s longing after truth. 
The soul is represented as drawn by steeds along an 
untrodden road to the residence of Justice (Aiicrf), who 
promises to reveal everything to it. After this intro- 
duction the wo k is divided into two parts: the first 
part treats of the knowledge of truth, and the second 
explains the physiological system of the Eleatic school. 
That great search concerning the substance of things 
occupied Parmenides; but, instead of finding unity in 
nature, he discovered it in mind alone. It is the rea- 
son which conceives and bestows unity on plurality; 
so that true reality is subjective. The scheme of Par- 
menides is pure idealism, and open to all the objections 
to which one-sided schemes are liable, lie exercised 
much influence on the speculations of Plato. See 
Biaux, Essai sur Parmenide d' Elec (1840) ; Bitter, Hist, 
of Philos. ; Lewis, Hist, of Philos. ; ITeberweg, Hist, of 
Philos, i, 40, 49, 54 sq., 2 17 ; Docker, Christianity and 
Greek Philosophy , p. 307-309; Cud worth, Intellectual 
System (see Index in vol. iii); Butler , Ancient History, 
vol. ii ; Smith, Diet, of Class. Blog. s. v. ; Journal of 
Spec. Philos. Jan. 1870, art. i. See also Eleatics, 
and the literature there appended. 

Parmigiano, Fkaxcksi’o Mazzvoli, familiarly 
known as Parmigianino , a noted Italian painter, who 
devoted himself to the study of sacred art, was born 
at Parma Jan. 11, 1503. lie studied under his uncles, 
who were artists of celebiitv, and in his sixteenth 


year finished a picture of the Baptism of Christ. In 
1521 Correggio's visit to Parma afforded Parmigiano 
the opportunity to study the style of that great artist, 
and thereafter the efforts of Parmigiano betray that 
influence. In 1522 he painted, among other works, a 
Madonna with the Child , and St. Jerome, and St.Ber - 
nardin. In 1523 he went to Pionie, and there studied 
the works of Baftaelle. Parmigiano now aimed to 
combine with the grace of Baftaelle the contrasts of Mi- 
chael Angelo and the grace and harmony of Correggio. 
By Parmigiauo's admirers it was said at this time 
that “the spirit of Baftaelle had passed into him.” 
In 1727 he removed to Bologna, where, among other 
works, he painted for the church of St. Petronius the 
Madonna della Rosa , now in the Dresden Gallery. He 
returned to Parma in 1531. Having engaged to exe- 
cute several extensive frescos in the church of S. 
Maria Steccata, after repeated delays, he was thrown 
into prison for breach of contract, and on being re- 
leased, instead of carrying out bis undertaking, he fled 
to Casal Maggiore, in the territory of Cremona, where 
he died in 1540. Vasari, in his notice of Parmigiano, 
attributes his misfortunes and premature death to a 
passion for alchemy ; but this oft-repeated story has 
been disproved by the researches of late biographers. 
Parmigiano executed several etchings, and some wood- 
cuts are attributed to him. llis works, especially his 
easel-pieces, are very scarce. The prominent features 
of his style are elegance of form, grace of countenance, 
contrast in the attitudes, perfect knowledge of the chia- 
roscuro, and the charm of color. Buthis figures are often 
characterized by excessive slenderness rather than real 
elegance of form, and his grace sometimes degenerates 
into affectation, and his contrasts into extravagance. 
Parmigiano was celebrated for the ease and freedom 
with which he designed, and for those bold strokes of 
the pencil which Albano calls divine. There are a few 
altar-pieces by Parmigiano ; the most valued is that of 
St. Margaret in Bologna, a composition rich in figures. 
Guido preferred it to the St. Cecilia of Baftaelle. See 
Affo, Vita di F. Mazzola (1784); Bellini, Cenni intomo 
alia Vita eel alle Opere di Mazzuoli (1844); Mortara, 
Memoria della Vita di Mazzuoli (1846); Mrs. Jame- 
son, Memoirs of Early Italian Painters ; Spooner, Blog. 
Hist, of the Fine Arts , vol. ii, s. w; English Cgclopcedia , 
s. v. 

Far'liach (Heb. Parnak', qJ^B, perhaps swift; 
Sept dmpvdy), the father of Elizaphan, which latter 
was prince of the tribe of Zebulun at the close of the 
Exodus (Numb, xxxiv, 25). B.C. ante 1G18. 

Parnasim (B^O-iS = iroipivtc, shepherils) is a 
name by which the rulers of the synagogue in the time 
of Christ were called. A place that had at least “ ten 
men of leisure” (batlanim), as they were technically 
called, i. e. men who could devote the whole of their 
time to the requirements of the synagogue, enjoyed the 
privilege of erecting a synagogue. These men filled the 
different offices required for the administration of the 
affairs of the synagogue, and were called presbyters or 
elders — wptofivTtpoi (because old men were generally 
selected for those offices), or parnasim or shepherds 
(because they had both the ecclesiastical and civil af- 
fairs of their respective communities in charge). The 
term pumas , of which parnasim is the plural, is Ara- 
maic, and is used in the Chaldee paraphrase for the 
Hebrew roeh (n;n), “shepherd” (comp. Ezek. xxxiv, 
5, 8, 23; Zecb. xi, 15, 16, etc.). This appellation was 
in the Old Testament already given to God, who per- 
forms the office of tending and caring for his people in 
the highest sense (Psa. xxiii, 1 ; Ixxx, 1 [2]), ami then 
to his representatives, who exercised religious and civil 
care over the community (e. g. Jer. iii, 15). As these 
rulers had to feed the poor with bread, and their respec- 
tive congregations with knowledge and understanding, 
the title “shepherd” was appropriated to them. The 
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Talmud declares that “every shepherd (C^S) who 
leads his congregation in gentleness has the merit of 
leading them in the path for the world to come”(^n- 
kedr. 92 «) ; and that “the Holy One, blessed be he, 
mourns over the congregation which has a shepherd 
who conducts himself haughtily towards his flock” 
Chagiga, 5 U). From this custom of calling the ad- 
ministrators of the synagogue “shepherds” came the 
application of the name to those who bear office in the 
Church. See Pastor. (13. P.) 

Parnassides, a name given to the Muses (q. v.), 
from Mount Parnassus (q. v.). 

Parnassus, a mountain greatly celebrated among 
the ancients, and regarded by the Greeks as the central 
point of their country. It was in Phocis. It has three 
steep peaks, almost always covered with snow, and seen 
from a great distance, the highest being fully 8000 feet 
above the level of the sea ; but as only two of them are 
visible from Delphi, it was customary among the Greeks 
to speak of the two-peaked Parnassus. On its south- 
ern slope lay Delphi, the seat of the famous oracle, and 
the fountain of Castalia. The highest peak of Mount 
Parnassus was the scene of the orgies of the worship 
of Dionysus (Bacchus) ; all the rest of the mountain 
was sacred to Apollo and the Muses, whence poets 
were said to “climb Parnassus,” a phrase still thus em- 
ployed. 

Parnell, Thomas, D.D., an English divine, noted 
however rather in the field of belles-lettres than in the- 
ology, was born at Dublin in 1G79. He was educated 
at Trinity College, Dublin, where he was passed as mas- 
ter in 1700. In the same year, though under canonical 
age, he was ordained deacon by dispensation from the 
bishop of Derry. About three years later he took or- 
ders and became archdeacon of Cloghcr. lie received 
also other preferments through the interest of Swift, 
when he deserted the Whig party on their fall in the 
latter part of the reign of queen Anne. Parnell was 
a contributor to the Spectator and Guardian , and, after 
flying to London from his Irish parsonage, became in- 
timate with the leading men of letters. His poetry 
comes nearer to Pope’s, in sweetness of versification, 
than do any other verses of the time ; and he has not 
only much felicity of diction, but also a very pleasing 
seriousness of sentiment, shown in such pieces as his 
popular allegory, The llermit. His death, which oc- 
curred in 1718, is said to have been hastened by intem- 
perate habits, and these his friends have attributed to 
the grief he felt for the loss of his wife. See Allibone, 
Diet, of Brit, and Amer. Authors , ii, s. v. ; English Cy- 
clop. s. v., for further details and references. 

Parnethius, a surname of Zeus (Jupiter), derived 
from Mount Parnes in Attica. 

Farnopius, a surname of Apollo, under which he 
was worshipped at Athens. The word signifies an ex- 
peller of locusts. 

Parny, Evariste- Desire- Desforges, Chevalier, 
and afterwards Vicomte de Parny , a French writer, 
needs mention here for his profanity, immoral tendency, 
and vile blasphemy of the Bible and its teachings. He 
was born in the Isle of Bourbon Feb. G, 1753. At the 
age of nine he was sent to France and placed at the 
College of Rennes; but he appears to have shown con- 
siderable indifference to the course of studies which was 
followed there. His imagination, which even at an 
early age had taken the almost entire guidance of his 
conduct, impressed him as he grew up with the belief 
that he was called upon to embrace the ecclesiastical 
profession, and it is said that he attempted to join the 
brotherhood of La Trappe. An effort of imprudent 
zeal, however, on the part of the confessor whom he 
had chosen as his spiritual guide, produced a rapid 
change in the mind of the young convert, and he is re- 
lated to have fallen into an opposite extreme of conduct, 
and soon after, entering into all the dissipations of 


youth, finally to have enrolled himself in the military 
profession. He returned to his native island at the age 
of twenty, where he became acquainted with a young 
creole lady, the Eleonore of his verse, which acquaint- 
ance his fervent imagination soon converted into the 
most ardent attachment. Their mutual love inspired 
his first poetical effusions, which paint with grace and 
freshness, though perhaps in too vivid colors, the all- 
absorbing passion of his soul. The affections, however, 
of the lady were of an evanescent nature; a marriage 
of interest, which she contracted at the desire of her 
parents, induced Parny to return to France. Distance 
and time were unable to efface bis sad reminiscences, 
and he there continued to translate into the language 
of poetry the feelings which appear to have taken a 
lasting possession of his mind. In 1775 was published 
his first collection of elegiac poems, which have been so 
much admired by his countrymen that they have earned 
for him the title of the French Tibullus. On the break- 
ing out of the French Revolution he became deprived 
of the property which he had inherited from his father, 
and he was compelled to obtain a livelihood by the cul- 
tivation of his talents. A painful and striking change 
now appears in his writings, which he had the weakness 
to adapt to the prevalent taste of a corrupt age. The 
rival of Tibullus became the feeble copyist of Voltaire, 
and his Paradis perdu, Galunteries de la Bible, and 
Guerre des Dieux, by their disgusting profaneness and 
absence of genuine poetical feeling, will only be remem- 
bered by posterity as indications of the state of society 
at a period when everything evil was rank and luxu- 
riant.” So strong indeed was the feeling excited against 
Parny even in France on account of the last mentioned 
of these three poems that his name was repeatedly 
passed over among the candidates for the honors of the 
Institute. However, he was admitted into it in 1803, in 
the place of Devalues. Most of his other poems are, 
with few exceptions, inferior to his early productions. 
He died in Paris Dec. 5, 1814. His works have been 
published in 5 vols. 18mo by Didot, Paris, 1808, and at 
Brussels, in 2 vols. 8vo. The best edition, however, is 
that by M. Boissonnade in the Collection de Classiques 
Franqais (Lel'evre, Paris, 1827). A volume was pub- 
lished in 182G, entitled Les Poesies inedites de Parny , 
with a notice of his life and writings by M. Tissot. 
See English Cyclop, s. v. ; St. Beuve, Causeries du Lnndi , 
xv, 285 sq. ; Tissot, Notice sur la Vie ei les Our rages de 
M. de Parny (182G). 

Parochial Board, in Scotland, is the board in 
each parish which manages the relief of the poor. In 
England the same duty is performed by overseers, and 
in some cases by guardians of the poor. See Parish. 

Parochial relief is the relief given to paupers by 
the parish authorities. See Pauperism. 

Parochial Schools. See Parish Schools. 

Farolini, Giacomo, an Italian painter, was born 
at Ferrara. According to Baruffaldi, who wrote his 
life, his father died when he was five years old, and his 
maternal uncle took him under his protection, and, per- 
ceiving in him a genius for painting, placed him with 
the cavalier Peruzziui at Turin, with whom he remain- 
ed until he was eighteen, when he entered the school of 
Carlo Cignani. On his return to Ferrara Parolini fin- 
ished some pictures left incomplete at the death of Mati- 
relio Scannavini, who had been his fellow-student under 
Cignani. He did this out of regard to his friend, for the 
relief of his orphaned family, lie executed many works 
for the churches, and a multitude for the collections. 
Though inferior to Cignani in the grandeur of his con- 
ceptions and the masterly style of his chiaroscuro, he 
yet sustained the credit of his school by the elegance of 
his design and the suavity of his coloring, particularly 
in his flesh-tints, in which he excelled, and for which rea- 
son he was fond of introducing into his compositions the 
naked figure. He was unusually successful i.i the de- 
sign of his female figures, children, and cherubs. Lanzi 
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savs his pictures of Bacchanals, festive dances, and Ca- 
pricci partake much of the playful and elegant style of 
Albano, and are found in almost every collection at 
Ferrara. His principal works for the churches are three 
altar-pieces in the cathedral, and a grand fresco, repre- 
senting St. Sebastian mounting into glory amid a group 
of angels, in the church of that saint at Verona. Lanzi 
pronounces this work a grand production, well executed, 
which greatly raised his reputation. lie died in 1733, 
and “with him,” says Lanzi, “was buried for a season 
the reputation of the Ferrarese school in Italy.” Zani, 
differing from all others, calls him Giacomo Filippo, and 
says he was born in 1667, and died in 1737. — Spooner, 
Biog. Ilist. of the Fine Arts, ii, G55. 

Parolini, Pio, was an Italian painter of Udine. 
According to the abbe Titi, Parolini resided chiefly at 
Pome, and was admitted a member of the Academy of 
St. Luke in 1G78. He painted the ceiling of one of the 
chapels of St. Carlo at Carso, representing an allegorical 
subject, which was ingeniously composed and well col- 
ored. — Spooner, Biog . Hist, of the Fine A rts, ii, GG5. 

Parone, Francesco, an Italian painter, was born 
about 1600 at Milan. According to Baglioni he was 
the son of an obscure artist, who taught him the rudi- 
ments of the art. At an early age he went to Rome, 
where he had the good fortune of being taken under 
the protection of the marquis Giustiniani, for whom he 
painted several pictures. lie studied the works of the 
best masters with great assiduity, and had already be- 
gun to distinguish himself when he died, in 1634, in 
the liower of his life. His principal work is an altar- 
piece in the church of the monastery of St. Eomualdo at 
Rome, representing the martyrdom of that saint — a 
grand composition of many figures, executed in the 
style of Caravaggio. — Spooner, Biog. Hist, of the Fine 
Arts , ii, G 55. 

Paros, one of the larger islands of the Grecian 
Archipelago. See Greece. 

Parosli. See Flea. 

Fa'rosh (Ileb. Parosh ', "dv^.fea; Sept. du'poc, 
but 'frapiq in Ezra ii, 3; A. V. “ Pharosh,” in Ezra viii, 
3), a Jew whose retainers or descendants, in number 
217*2, returned from Babylon with Zerubbabel (Ezra ii, 
3 ; Neh. vii, 8). Another detachment of 1 50 males, with 
Zechariah at their head, accompanied Ezra (Ezra viii, 
3). Seven of the family had married foreign wives 
(Ezra x, 25). They assisted in the building of the wall 
of Jerusalem (Neh. hi, 25), and signed t lie covenant 
with Nehemiah (Neh. x, 14), either individually, or per- 
haps representatively in the person of Parosh himself, 
if then surviving. B.C. ante 535-445. 

Paroy, Jacques de, a French painter on glass, 
was horn at St. Pour^ain-sur-Allier, towards the close 
of the 16th century. After acquiring the elements of 
design and painting, lie visited Rome for improvement, 
and studied under Domenichino. It is probable that 
he gained his knowledge of glass painting in his native 
country, as that art had already been practiced in the 
south of France in great perfection by Frere Guillaume, 
or Guglielmo de Marcilla. Paroy executed several fine 
works in Venice, and then returned to France. At 
Paris lie painted the windows in the choir of St. Marie, 
and designed the Judgment of Susanna for the chapel 
of the same church, executed on glass hv Jean Nogare. 
There are four beautiful paintings by Paroy in the par- 
ish church of St. Croix at Ganiiat, representing St. Am- 
brose, St. Jerome, St. A ugustine, and St. Gregory . — 
Spooner, Biog. Hist, of the Fine A rts, ii, 65G. 

Parr, Elnathan, D.D., an eminent English divine, 
flourished in the reign of king James I. Parr was edu- 
cated at King’s College, Cambridge; after taking holy 
orders he became rector of Palgrave, Suffolk. Ilis ex- 
position of the Epistle to the Romans is a useful work, 
“ equally remarkable.” says 1 )r. Williams, “ for soundness 
of sentiment, familiarity of illustration, and want of taste 


in style and composition.” Ilis lUor&s were repeatedly 
published (4th edit., corrected and enlarged. Loud. 1651, 
fob). They contain, Exposition on the Epistle to the 
Romans (on ch. i, on the first two verses of ch. ii, and 
on ch. viii-xvi) : — The Grounds of Divinity expounded 
and applied (8th edit. Loud. 1G3G, 12mo) : — Abba, 
Father, or a plain and short Direction concerning the 
Framing of Private Prayer. 

Parr, Richard (l), an English prelate, flourished 
in the first half of the 17 tli century, lie was made 
bishop of Sodor and Man in 1635. He died in 1643. 
He published a Sermon preached at the burial of Sir 
Robert Spencer (Oxf. 1628, 4to), and Concio ad Clerum 
(1628, 8vo). 

Parr, Richard (2), D.D., an exemplary Irish divine 
of note, was born at Fermoy. Ireland, in 1617. 11c was 

educated at Exeter College, Oxford. After taking holy 
orders he held several minor appointments, and in 1653 
became vicar of Camberwell. lie remained in this po- 
sition for thirty -eight years. He died in 1691. In 
doctrine he was a Calvinist. lie wrote Life and Let- 
ters of Archbishop Usher: — The Christian Reformation 
(Loud. 1660, 8vo); and published many Sermons. See 
Chalmers, Gen. Biog. Diet. s. v. 

Parr, Samuel, LL.I>., a learned English divine 
noted as a profound scholar, was born in 1747, at Har- 
row-on-the-IIill, Middlesex. lie was educated at the 
I grammar school of that place, and at Emanuel Col- 
lege, Cambridge. He accepted in 1767 the situation 
of usher at Harrow, under Dr. Sumner; at whose death 
in 1772 he offered himself as a candidate for the mas- 
tership, but without success. He first opened an acad- 
emy at Stanmore. which began under very promising 
appearances; but which, ultimately failing, he gave up 
in 1776, and then became master of the grammar school 
at Colchester; whence, in 1778, he removed to that of 
Norwich. In 1780 he was presented to the rectory' of 
Asterbv, Lincolnshire. In 1783 he obtained the perpet- 
ual curacy of Hatton, in Warwickshire, and a prebeml 
in St. Raul’s Cathedral. In 1790 he exchanged Hat- 
ton for the rectory of Wadenhoe, in Northamptonshire, 
though he still continued to live at the former place, to 
which he was much attached, and the parish church of 
which he greatly ornamented. In 1802 Sir Francis Bnr- 
dett gave him the rectory of Graffham, in the county 
of Huntingdon, and this completed the course of his 
Church preferment. lie died in 1825. As an elegant 
classical scholar I)r. Parr stood pre-eminent among his 
contemporaries; his prodigious memory and extent of 
research rendered him astonishingly powerful in con- 
versation; and it is to be regretted that the greater part 
of his labors as an author had reference to topics which 
were of a temporary nature, and therefore, though writ- 
ten with vigor, are fast sinking into oblivion. Dr. Parr 
has not left a single great work, nor will his name go 
down to posterity associated with any important prin- 
ciple or extensive literary undertaking. His fame rests 
upon a learning which, whatever may have been its 
accuracy and extent, has bequeathed to the world no 
memorable results. Parr was a man of great talents, 
of very extensive learning, and of pre-eminent conver- 
sational powers; but he was vain, arrogant, and over- 
bearing. His friends uniformly represent him as pos- 
sessing much benevolence and kindness of feeling; but 
! he required the utmost submission, and exacted the 
i most devoted attention from all who approached him. 
In his literary and political disputes he argued and 
declaimed with the fierceness of party feeling and the 
petulance of self-love, and forgot alike both the equities 
and the decencies of controversy. Though of unques- 
tionable ability, he spoke and wrote with the fluency 
of ready knowledge, rather than with the profoundness 
of original thought or the compass of a philosophic 
spirit. He was determined and violent in his social 
views, as his opinions on the slave-trade and Test-Act 
questions fully testify. It must be stated, however, 
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that on these subjects his mind underwent a change in 
the latter part of his life. Still his notions about civil 
and religious liberty were never the clearest or the 
most comprehensive; for while he could recommend 
conciliation to the Iloman Catholics and the Unitarians, 
he did not hesitate to suggest persecution against the 
Methodists. I’arr left a vast mass of papers behind 
him, consisting of his correspondence, and of historical, 
critical, and metaphysical disquisitions. His published 
writings, with a memoir by Dr. Johnstone (1828), till 
eight thick octavo volumes. They relate to matters his- 
torical, critical, and metaphysical, and show a copious 
erudition, a ready conception, and a vigorous and am- 
ple style. He republished Tracts by Warbnrton and a 
) Varburtonian to annoy bishop Ilurd, the editor of 
Warbnrton; and felt no compunction about injuring 
the fame of Warburton, whom he pretended to admire 
and respect, if he could only annoy Hurd, who had 
given him no offence save what a morbid self-conceit 
might imagine. See Field, Memoir of Dr. Parr (1828) ; 
Parriana (1828); Allibone, Diet, of Brit, and Amer. 
Authors , s. v.; Blackwood's Magazine, Jan.. May, June, 
1831. 

Parricide (Lat. paricida') is rather a popular than 
a legal term. In the Homan law it comprehended every 
one who murdered a near relative; but in English the 
term is usually confined to the murderer of one’s father, 
or of one who is in loco parentis. The parricide does not, 
in any respect, differ in British and American law from 
the murderer of a stranger ; in both cases the punish- 
ment is death by hanging. In the Homan law a parri- 
cide was punished in a much more severe manner, be- 
ing sewed up in a leather sack, along with a live cock, 
a viper, a dog, and an ape, and cast into the sea to take 
his fate with those companions. 

Parris, Samuel, a Congregational minister, was 
born in London in 1653. He studied at Harvard Uni- 
versity, but did not graduate, and engaged in mercantile 
labors. He became a successful merchant in Boston, 
but finally felt it his duty to enter the ministry. He 
was the pastor of the church at Danvers, Mass., from 
1689 to 1696. The Salem witchcraft commeneed in his 
family in 1692. His daughter, and his niece, Abigail 
Williams, aged eleven, accused Tituba (a South Ameri- 
can slave), living as a servant in the family, of bewitch- 
ing them. Mr. Harris beat her, and compelled her to 
confess herself a witch. John. Tituba’s husband, for his 
own safety, turned accuser of others. Nineteen were 
hung, and Gyles Cory pressed to death. The delusion 
lasted sixteen months. As Mr. Harris had been a zeal- 
ous prosecutor, his Church in April, 1693, brought charges 
against him. He acknowledged his error, and was dis- 
missed. After preaching two or three years at Stow, he 
removed to Concord, and preached six months in Dun- 
stable in 1711. He died at Sudbury, Mass., Feb. 27. 
1720. See Life of Parris, by S. H. Fowler, read to Es- 
sex Institute (1857, 8vo). 

Parrish, Daniel H., a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, was born about 1835, of pious 
parentage. In 1855 he joined the Baltimore Conference 
as an itinerant preacher, and in the various stations that 
he was called upon to serve he labored zealously for the 
cause of Christ. lie commanded the attention which 
intelligence, piety, and warm and generous sympathies 
usually secure. lie was uncommonly fervent in prayer 
and earnest in exhortation ; and in none of the duties" of 
his work did he appear to greater advantage than in 
the labors incident to revivals. A friend writes, “In 
these his soul took delight, and great success attended 
his efforts.” He died in February. 1871. See Minutes 
of Conferences of M. K. Church, South, 1871, p. 525, 526. 

Parrish, Joseph, M.D., a Quaker noted for his 
philanthropy, was born in Philadelphia Sept. 2, 1779. 
Even as a youth he distinguished himself by his pious 
life. In his twenty-second year he engaged in the study 
of medicine, and after entering the medical profession 


became noted for his skill. lie was also an elder in the 
Society of Friends, and by a noble and consistent life 
gained the esteem of his fellows. Dr. Parrish especially 
interested himself in the welfare of the American In- 
dians. He watched with deep concern those measures 
which affected their rights, and frequently engaged in 
efforts to shield them from injury. He was also the 
friend of the colored people, and early advocated their 
emancipation, lie died March 13, 18-10. See Janney, 
Hist, of Friends, iv, 126, 127. 

Parrish, Nathan Cowrey, M.D., a minister of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, was born in West 
Chester, Ohio, Ang. 17, 1831. When he was but thirteen 
years of age his father died; when about sixteen years 
of age he began to teaeh. In 1855, while a student in 
Brook ville College (in the preparatory department of 
which he was at the same time a teacher), he was con- 
verted. In 1856 he received his degree in medicine. lie 
soon after felt impressed that he was called to preach ; 
but he hesitated long to abandon his life-plans. At last, 
however, his convictions became so settled and thorough 
that he applied for work in the Kentucky Conference, 
and was employed by the presiding elder on Yanceburgh 
Charge. In 1865 he joined the Cincinnati Conference, 
and was appointed to Venice Circuit. Ilis subsequent 
appointments were as follows, viz.: To Wavne Street, 
Hiqua; Carr Street, Cincinnati; Venice Circuit, Miami 
Circuit. Morrow Station, where he remained three years. 
At the conference of 1873 failing health warned him to 
rest for a season, and he asked a superannuated relation, 
lie died Feb. 15, 1875. Dr. Parrish was a man of ster- 
ling worth. Of him it could be faithfully said, he was 
“ diligent, never unemployed, never triflinglv employed.” 
During his entire ministry he was in the habit of spend- 
ing from six to ten hours per day in study. As a 
preacher he was earnest, practical, and eloquent. As a 
pastor he was faithful. With the irreligious he main- 
tained a dignified familiarity that honored his office, 
made him hosts of friends, and gave him large audiences. 
He had also a happy faculty of interesting children, and 
he diligently instructed them. See Minutes of Confer- 
ences, 1875, p. 115. 

Parrocel, Etienne, a French painter, was born in 
Haris about 1720. lie painted historical subjects, but 
attained little reputation. lie executed several scrip- 
tural works, among which was Christ on the Mount of 
Olives. There are several etchings by him, in a bold, 
free style, among which is The Triumph of Mordecai 
(after L>e Froy). — Spooner, Biog. Hist, of the Fine A i is, 
ii, 658. 

Parrocel, Pierre, a French painter and engraver, 
was born at Avignon in 1664. lie received his first in- 
struction in art from his uncle Joseph, also a noted 
painter, after which he went to Home, and studied un- 
der Marotti. On his return home he travelled through 
Languedoc and the Provenee, and left many valuable 
productions in sacred art in different churches; among 
them the Pesurrection and the Ascension of Christ, at 
the chapel of the White Penitents at Avignon. lie was 
invited to Haris, and there executed a number of mag- 
nificent works. At Marseilles he painted i\\c Corona- 
tion of the Virgin, in the church of St. Maria. His en- 
gravings arc inferior. See Spooner, Biog. Hist, of the 
Fine A rts, s. v. 

Parry, Richard, D.D., an English divine, was 
born about the beginning of the second quarter of last 
century. lie was a student of Christ Church, Oxford, 
and obtained the degree of M.A. March 31, 1717 ; B.D. 
May 25, 1754 ; and D.D. July 8, 1757. After taking holy 
orders he was made rector of Wichampton, in Dorset- 
shire, and preacher at Market Harborough, in Leicester- 
shire, for which latter county he was in the commission 
of the peace. Dr. Harry was a very learned, active, and 
able divine. He died miserably poor at Market Har- 
borough, April 9, 1780, scarcely leaving sufficient to de- 
fray the charges of his funeral. His publications are: 
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The Christian Sabbath as Old as the Creation (1753, 
4to); lie was then chaplain to lord Vere:— The Scrip- 
ture Account of the Lord's Supper; the substance of 
three sermons preached at Market llarborough in 1755, 
1750 : — The Fig-tree dried up, or the Story of that re- 
markable Transaction as it is related by St. Mark con- 
sidered in a new light (1758, 4to) Defence of the Lord 
Bishop of Londons Interpretation of Job's “ I know that 
my Redeemer liveth ” (against Warburton [17G0, 8vo]) : 
— . 1 Dissertation on Daniel's Prophecy of the Seventy 
Weeks (Northampton, 17G2, 8vo) : — Remarks upon a 
Letter from the Rev. Dr. Kennicott to the Printer of the 
“ General Evening Post," wherein the printed Hebrew 
Text in Psa. xvi, 10 is vindicated , and the Doctor's Charge 
against the Jews of having wilfully corrupted the Prophecy 
is confuted (Loud. 17G3, 8vo). Other works: Harmony 
of the Four Gospels: — The Genealogy of Jesus Christ in 
Matthew and Luke explained (1771, 8vo). See Darling, 
Cyclop. Bibliogr. s. \\ 

Parry, William, some time president and theo- 
logical tutor at Wymondloy Academy, Herts, was born 
in the year 1754 at Abergavenny, in Monmouthshire, 
lie was the eldest of twelve children, most of whom 
died young. When he was about seven years of age 
he removed with his father to London, where he at- 
tended the ministry of I)r. Samuel Stennett. At the 
age of seventeen he publicly professed his attachment 
to Christianity by becoming a member of the Church 
at Stepney, then under the pastoral care of Mr. Brewer, 
by whom, at the age of twenty, he was introduced to 
the academy at llomerton. Under the instructions of 
Drs. Condor, Gibbons, and Fisher, Mr. Parry remained 
during six years, pursuing, with unremitting ardor and 
persevering industry, the studies to which he had de- 
voted himself. He was ordained at Little Baddow, 
Essex, in the year 1780. To his suggestion and be- 
nevolent activity while resident at Baddow may be at- 
tributed the formation of “The Benevolent Society for 
the Belief of Necessitous Widows and Children of Prot- 
estant Dissenting Ministers in the Counties of Essex 
and Herts,” also “The Essex Union.” whose object is 
to promote the extension of the Gospel in the county. 
In the year 1791, when an opposition was made to an 
application of the Dissenters for a repeal of the Test 
and Corporation Acts, more especially by the noblemen, | 
gentlemen, and clergy of the county of Warwick, he 
animadverted with great eloquence and force on their 
resolutions in three letters addressed to the earl of 
Alvesford. The pamphlet on the Inspiration of the 
Xew Testament appeared in the year 1797, and has ob- 
tained for its author an extensive reputation. Shortly 
after its publication proposals were made to Mr. Parry, 
by the trustees of W. Coward, Esq., to become theolog- 
ical tutor in the dissenting academy which had for 
some years been conducted at Northampton and Dav- 
entry by Drs. Doddridge and Ashworth. An earnest 
desire of extended usefulness led Mr. Parry to accept 
those proposals, and in the year 1799 he took an affec- 
tionate farewell of his beloved flock at Baddow, after 
having labored among them for twenty years with 
great acceptance and fidelity. Mr. Parry entered on 
his new and important office at Wvmondley (to which 
place the academy was removed) with all that intense 
application which naturally resulted from the high 
sense he entertained of its responsibility. As a lecturer 
Mr. Parry was distinguished by perspicuity and clas- 
sical simplicity; and by a happy union of dignity and 
affection he secured the love and veneration of the stu- 
dents intrusted to his care. In undertaking the office 
of tutor, Mr. Parry did not resign that of a minister of 
Christ. Immediately after his settlement at Wymond- 
ley a small chapel was erected on the premises, where 
a congregation was raised and a Church formed, over 
which he presided as pastor till the time of his decease. 
With the exception of a charge delivered at the ordina- 
tion of one of his students, Mr. Parry appeared but once 
in the character of an author after his removal to Wy- 


mondley, which was in a work of a controversial kind 
with Dr. Williams, of Botherham, On the Origin of Mor- 
al Evil. It had been his intention to write a history 
of the Dissenters, a work for which he was well quali- 
fied, and for which he had made considerable prepara- 
tion; but a painful nervous affection coming on, his 
design was interrupted, and never afterwards resumed. 
He died in November, 1818. The death-bed of Mr. Parry 
was one of calm and holy triumph; lie rested with un- 
shaken confidence on the rock of ages, and entered with 
; a smile the gloomy valley which was to conduct him to 
the regions of everlasting day. The writings of Mr. 
Parry are characterized by clearness of conception, with 
I great accuracy and felicity of expression. — Jones, Chris. 
Biog. s. v. 

Parseeism. See Parsees; Persia. 

Parsees (i. e. people of Pars, or Pars, the name of 
ancient Persia) are a remnant of the old inhabitants 
of Persia, who to this day continue faithful to the an- 
cient Persian religion as reformed by Zoroaster (q. v.). 
They are also called Atesh Perest. or tire-worshippers; 
Majlis, from their priests the Magi; and by them- 
selves Bell- Din, “Those of the excellent belief;” or 
Mazdaasnan, worshippers of Ormuzd; by the Turks 
Ghiuur or Ghaur , which is commonly, but against all 
linguistic laws, derived from the Arabic Kafir (a word 
applied to all non-Mohammedans, and supposed to have 
been first bestowed upon this sect by their Arabic con- 
querors in the 7th century), but which is evidently 
nothing more than an ancient proper name taken from 
some pre-eminent tribe or locality, since the Talmud 
(Jebam. (53 b. Gitt. 17 a, etc.) already knows them only 
by this name ( Cheber ) ; and Origen ( Contra ('els. vi, 
291) speaks of Kabirs or Persians, asserting that Chris- 
tianity has adopted nothing from them. 

What the pre-Zoroastrian religion of Persia was is not 
yet determined, and in all likelihood will not soon be 
definitely settled. By philological research it has been 
made clear that in primeval or pre-historie times the 
religious faith of the Persians and Hindus was identical; 
in other words, that Parseeism is but an outgrowth of 
Brahminism (q. v.). It. appears that in consequence of 
certain social and political eonllicts between the Irani- 
ans and the Aryans, who afterwards peopled Ilindostan 
proper, an undying feud arose, in the course of which the 
Iranians foreswore even the hitherto common faith, and 
established a counter faith (Ahura). The ancient but 
now hostile gods were transformed into daemons, and 
the entire Deva religion was branded as the source of 
all mischief and wickedness. The founder and organ- 
izer of this new religion is reputed to be Zarathustra 
(Greek, 'Aapaarpadiic, Z wpodarppty, Latin, Zoroaster ; 
mod. Persian, Zerdosht , Zerdusht ), and he is usually 
distinguished from his successors in the priesthood of 
like name by the addition of his family name, Spitama. 
(For a summary of what is known and speculated about 
the person and time of this great reformer, see the ar- 
ticle Zoroaster. We shall here confine ourselves to 
the merest essentials of Parseeism.) Zoroastrianism, as 
the new religion is sometimes called, is of uncertain date. 
The Zend-Avesta, the Parsee Bible, is ascribed to Zoro- 
aster, but its varieties in doctrine make it evident that 
it was composed in different ages. Thus the dualism, 
which is now a characteristic of Parseeism (see below), 
is not found in the most ancient sections of that book, 
and there are very early chapters that contain traces 
even of a polytheistic nature - worship, in which the 
gods have no personal existence, but are mere powers, 
such as the sunshine, the wind, the earth, and fire. 
Hardwick takes the ground that the modifications in 
the religion of Indo-Persian heathenism, that give it the 
shape in which we now encounter it, began in the 7th 
century B.C., and continued until the Sassanian revival 
in the time of Artaxerxes, or the 3d century of the 
Christian a?ra (A.D. 226). He also holds that the 
A vesta was not given its present shape any earlier 
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tli an the last-named period ( Christ and other Masters , 
ii, 374). 

Whatever the date of the origin of Parseeism, the 
principles of Zoroaster’s theology are easily accessible, 
and we now turn to a consideration of these. In the 
article Persia we give the early religious history of its 
people. Taking for granted that such a prophet as Zo- 
roaster flourished at some time in Persian history, we 
encounter him as the reformer of the Persian religion. 
From the too-sensuous Aryan system the Iranians had 
developed a distinct recognition of deities, who are real 
persons, possessed of self-consciousness and intelligence. 
But the attempt to subordinate one power to another, in 
order to establish the supremacy of one God, was first 
conceived by the author of Zoroastrianism. Its espe- 
cial glory it is to have established as the principle of its 
theology a monotheism as pure as ever the followers of 
the Jehovistic faith enjoined. The supposed Zoroaster 
first taught the existence of but one deity, the Aliura, 
who is called Mazda [see Ormuzd], the Creator of all 
things, to whom all good things, spiritual and worldly, 
belong. Zoroaster’s conception of the Supreme Deity 
is sublime. All the highest attributes, except that of 
Fatherhood, are assigned to him. lie is the Creator of 
all earthly and spiritual life. He is the IIolv God, the 
Father of all truth, -the “ Best Being of all,” the Master 
of purity. He is supremely happy, possessing every 
blessing, health, wealth, virtue, immortality, wisdom, 
and abundance of every earthly good. All these he 
bestows on the good man who is pure in thought, word, 
and deed, while he punishes the wicked. All that is 
created, good or evil, fortune or misfortune, is his work. 
He is to be served by purity, truth, and goodness in 
thought, word, and deed, by prayers and offerings. The 
works of agriculture are especially pleasing to him. No 
images of him were allowed. In spite of some mixtures 
of physical ideas, such as the ascription to him of health, 
and the conception of him as in some sense light, the 
notion of Ahura-Mazda is truly spiritual. Under the 
Supreme Being are the genii, who stand between God 
and man ; Sraoslia, the instructor of the prophet, the 
friend of God, and the protector of the faith ; and Ar- 
maiti, the genius of the earth and the guardian of pie- 
t} r , and perhaps some others. The existence of evil was 
accounted for by the supposition of two primeval causes, 
which, though opposed to each other, were united in 
every existing being, even in Ahura-Mazda himself, and 
by their union was produced the world of material things 
and of spiritual existence. The cause of good is Vohu- 
Mano, the good mind, from which springs Gaya, or 
reality; to it all good, true, and perfect things belong. 
The evil cause is Akun-Mano, “naughty mind,” from 
which springs non-reality (Ajyaiti); to it all evil and 
delusive things belong. But, as united in Ahura-Maz- 
da, the two principles are called Spento-Manyus, the 
dark spirit. No personal existence is ascribed to these.; 
they both exist in Ahura-Mazda, but they are opposed 
to one another as creators of light and darkness, of life 
and death, of sleep and waking. In the course of time, 
through the operation of the principle whereby attri- 
butes become personified, this primeval doctrine became 
corrupted into a systematic dualism. Thus the two 
causes appear as distinct and opposed personal beings, 
Ahura-Mazda or Ormuzd, of whom Spento-Manyus is 
a title, and Angro-Manyus or Ahriman. These two 
existed separately and independently from all eternity, 
each ruling over a realm of his own, and constantly at 
war with and striving to overthrow the other. All the 
good and pure creations of Ormuzd are defiled and 
spoiled by those of Ahriman, who cannot create inde- 
pendently, but only brings evil into being to counter- 
work, ruin, and destroy the good works of Ormuzd. 
Under each principle is a hierarchy of ministers, per- 
sonal beings created by these respective lords, whom 
they serve and obey in every way. The first created 
and chief of these to Ormuzd are his six councillors, in 
later times made seven by including Sraoslia or Or- 


muzd himself. They are all called “immortal saints,” 
and each rules over a special province of creation. 
'These are in their origin personifications of abstrac- 
tions, representing the gifts of Ormuzd to his worship- 
pers. Ahriman has also a council of six (later seven) 
evil beings, the counterparts of Ormuzd’s councillors, 
who work evil in the spheres over which the latter 
preside. Under these, on each side, are hosts of other 
spirits. Those of Ormuzd are the “good spirits,” head- 
ed by Sraosha and the Fervers, invisible protectors of 
all created beings. Ahriman has the Devas or Divs, 
the exact contraries to these. The two principles are 
considered as co-equal and co-eternal in the past; nei- 
ther is absolutely victorious as yet. Their strife ex- 
tends throughout all creations; every existing thing 
is ranged on one side or the other; nothing can be 
neutral. But at the last three prophets sprung from 
Zoroaster will appear, who will convert all mankind to 
Zoroastrianism ; evil will be conquered and annihilated; 
Ahriman will vanish forever, and creation will be re- 
stored to its primitive purity. — A later development 
still was made to save the unity of the Supreme. It 
was therefore held that the two principles emanated 
from a being called Zarvan-Akarana, time without 
bounds, into whom they will again be in the end ab- 
sorbed. This doctrine rests on a misinterpretation of 
texts in the Avesta (see Hang, Essay , p. 20 sq., 264). 
It is, however, still held by the Barsees in India as well 
as in Persia. Man is represented as created by Ormuzd 
in purity and holiness; but through the temptation of 
the Divs he fell, and became exposed to sin and evil. 
Every man is bound to choose whether he will serve 
Ormuzd by good deeds, industry, and piety, or Ahri- 
man by the contrary vices. According as lie chooses, 
so is he rewarded or punished in another world. For 
Zoroaster had taught the hope of a future life. Ac- 
cording to him, there are two intellects, as there are 
two lives — one mental and the other bodily ; and, again, 
there must be distinguished an earthly and a future life. 
There are two abodes for the departed — Heaven (Garo- 
Demana, the House of the Angels’ Hymns, Yazna , 
xxviii, 10; xxxiv, 2; comp. Isa. vi, Kevelat., etc.) and 
Hell (Drajo-Demana, the residence of devils and the 
priests of the Deva religion). Between the two there 
is the Bridge of the Gatherer or Judge, which the 
souls of the pious alone can pass. There will be a gen- 
eral resurrection, which is to precede the last judgment, 
to foretell which Sosiosh (Soskyans), the son of Zo- 
roaster, spiritually begotten (by later priests divided 
into three persons), w ill be sent by Ahura-Mazda. The 
world, which by that time will be utterly steeped in 
wretchedness, darkness, and sin, w ill then be renew ed ; 
death, the archfiend of creation, will be slain, and life 
will be everlasting and holy. 

The Zoroastrian creed gradually became corrupted, 
until, in the time of Alexander Severus, Ardshir “Aria- 
nos” (comp. Mirkhoml, ap. de Sacy, Memoires sur dir, 
A ut. de la Perse, etc., p. 59), the son of Babegan, called 
by the Greeks and Homans Artaxerxes or Artaxares, 
who founded the Sassanide dynasty, caused the complete 
restoration of the partly lost and partly forgotten books 
of Zoroaster, which he effected, it is related, chiefly 
through the inspiration of a Magian sage, chosen out of 
40,000 Magians. The sacred volumes were then trans- 
lated out of the original Zend into the vernacular, and 
disseminated among the people at large, and fire tem- 
ples w r ere reared throughout the length and the breadth 
of the land. The Magi or priests were all-powerful, 
and their hatred was directed principally against the 
Greeks. “Far too long,” wrote Ardshir, the king, to 
all the provinces of the Persian empire, “for more than 
five hundred years, has the poison of Aristotle spread.” 
The fanaticism of the priests often found vent also 
against Christians and Jews. The latter have left us 
some account of the tyranny and oppression to which 
they as unbelievers were exposed — such as the pro- 
hibition of fire and light in their houses on Persian 
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fast-davs, of the slaughter of animals, the baths of puri- 
fication, and the burial of the dead according to the 
Jewish rites— prohibitions only to be bought off by 
heavy bribes. In return, the Magi were cordially 
hated by the Jew's, and remain branded in their writ- 
ings by the title of daemons of hell (Kidushm, 72 a). 
To accept the instruction of a Magi an is pronounced by 
a Jewish sage to be an offence worthy of death (Shabb. 
75 c/, 15G b). This mutual animosity does not, how- 
ever, appear to have long continued, since in subse- 
quent times we frequently fmd Jewish sages (Samuel 
the Arian, etc.) on terms of friendship and confidence 
with the later Sassanide kings (comp. Moed Katon , 
20 a, etc.). 

From the period of its re-establishment, the Zoroas- 
trian religion nourished uninterruptedly for about four 
hundred years, till, in A.D. 051, at the great battle of 
Nahavand (near Ecbatana), the Persian army, under 
Yezdezird, was routed by the caliph Omar. Under i 
Mohammedan rule, the great mass of the inhabitants ; 
were converted to the religion of Islam. A very small j 
number, still clinging to the ancient religion, were for 
many centuries the victims of constant oppression. Mah- 
mud the Ghiznevide, Shah Abbas, and others, were con- 
spicuous by their untiring persecution of them ; and the 
manner in which they were held up to general detesta- 
tion is best shown by the position assigned them in most 
popular Mohammedan tales as sorcerers and criminals. 
They were hunted down with such ferocity that they 
became nearly’- exterminated, and after untold suffering 
for tw-o hundred years a colony found its way to India. 
Those that remained in Persia, being permitted to reside 
only in one district and under the most mortifying re- 
strictions, gradually sank into ignorance and degrada- 
tion, and procured a precarious living by performing 
menial labor; but, notwithstanding all this oppression, 
they have always maintained the character of honest, 
chaste, and industrious citizens. At present there are, 
according to the very latest information, about eight 
thousand Gutbres (as they' are now called) scattered 
over the vast dominions of their ancestors, chiefly in 
Yezd and twenty r -four surrounding villages. There are 
a few- at Teheran, a few at Ispahan, at Shiraz, and some 
at Baku, near the great naphtha mountain. 

During those fierce persecutions of the 7th century' 
manv of those who still cleaved to the religion of their 
forefathers found a refuge in the mountainous districts 
of Khorassan, where, for about a hundred years, they' 
lived in the free and undisturbed exercise of their re- 
ligion. At length, how'ever, when the sword of the 
persecutor overtook them even in these remote districts, 
and they were again compelled to seek safety' in flight, 
a considerable number emigrated to the small island of 
Ormuz, at the mouth of the Persian Gulf. Here, how'- 
ever, they' remained only' a short time, when, finding 
that they w'ere still within the reach of their Moslem 
persecutors, they' went out to seek an asylum in Hindu- 
stan, where, concealing the true nature of their religion, 
they' partly' conformed to Hindu practices and ceremo- 
nies. At length, after a long series of hardships, which 
they endured with the most exemplary’ patience, they' 
resolved to make an open profession of their ancient faith, 
and accordingly’ they' built a fire-temple in Sanjan, the 
Hindu rajah of the district kindly' aiding them in the 
work. The temple was completed in A.D. 721, and the 
sacred fire was kindled on the altar. For three hundred 
years from the time of their landing in Sanjan the Par- 
sees lived in comfort and tranquillity' ; and at the end of 
that period their numbers were much increased by' the 
emigration of a large body' of their countrymen from 
Persia, who, with their families, located themselves in 
different parts of Western India, where they chiefly en- 
gaged in agricultural pursuits. Being a peaceable and 
industrious people, the Parsees lived in harmony' with 
the Hindus, though of different and even opposite 
faiths. Nothing of importance, indeed, occurred in 
their history until the beginning of the JGth century, 


when they were called upon to aid the rajah under 
whom they lived in resisting the aggressions of a Mo- 
hammedan chief residing at Ahmedabad. On that oc- 
casion they' distinguished themselves by their valor 
and intrepidity', contributing largely to tlie success 
which at first crowned the arms of the Hindus. Ulti- 
mately', however, the Moslems were victorious, and the 
Hindu government was overthrown. The Parsees, 
carrying with them the sacred fire from Sanjan, noiv 
removed to the mountains of Baharut, where they' re- 
mained for twelve y ears, at the end of which they' di- 
rected their course, first to Bansda, and afterwards to 
Now-saree, where they' speedily' rose to wealth ami in- 
fluence. Here, however, a quarrel arose among the 
priests, and the sacred fire was secretly eonvey’ed to 
Oodwara, a place situated thirty'-two miles south of 
Surat, where it still exists; and being the oldest fire- 
temple in India, it is held in the highest veneration 
by the Parsees. Nowsaree is the city of the priests, 
members of whom are every' year sent to Bombay to 
act as spiritual instructors of their Zoroastrian fellow- 
worshippers. It is difficult to ascertain the precise 
time at which the Parsees arrived in Bombay', but in 
all probability' it -was in the latter half of the 17th cen- 
tury', somewhere about the time that the island passed 
into the hands of the British, havifig been given by' 
the king of Portugal as a dowry' to his daughter Cath- 
arine when she became the wife of Charles II. Ever 
since this remarkable remnant of antiquity' has main- 
tained its footing in llindostan, chiefly in Bombay', 
and in some of the cities of Gujerat, and a few’ are also 
to be found in Calcutta, and other large cities in India, 
in China, and other parts of Asia. 

The Parsees of India, who, according to the latest 
census, form a population of 110,544. or twenty per 
cent, of the whole population, are recognised as the 
most respectable and thriving portion of the communi- 
ty', being for t lie most part merchants and landed pro- 
prietors. They' bear, equally' with their poorer brethren 
in Persia, with whom they' have of late renewed some 
slight intercourse for religious and other purposes — 
such as their rivayets or correspondences on important 
and obscure doctrinal points — the very' highest char- 
acter' for honesty, industry’, and peacefulness, while 
their benevolence, intelligence, and magnificence out- 
vie those of most of their European fellow’ -subjects. 
Their general appearance is to a certain degree prepos- 
sessing, and many' of their women are strikingly' beauti- 
ful. In all civil matters they' are subject to the laws of 
the country' they inhabit ; and its language is also theirs, 
except in the ritual of their religion, in which the holy' 
language of Zend is used by' the priests, although, as a 
rule, these have no more knowledge of it than the laity’. 

These are the leading fundamental doctrines as 
laid down by their prophet. Respecting the practical 
side of their religion, we cannot here enter into a de- 
tailed description of their very' copious rituals, which 
have partly' found their way into other creeds. Suffice 
it to mention the following points. They do not eat 
anything cooked by' a person of another religion; they 
also object to beef, pork, especially' to ham. Mar- 
riages can only' be contracted with persons of their own 
caste and creed. Polygamy', except after nine years 
of sterility' and divorce, is forbidden. Fornication and 
adultery' are punishable with death. The Parsees stand 
alone in their treat ment of the dead. At a certain stage 
of every' funeral a dog is introduced to look at the corpse ; 
and without this preliminary' no spirit is presumed to 
rest in peace. But the dead are neither burned nor 
buried. However well this fact is known, it is not 
equally' well known that the motive which deters alike 
from cremation and from sepulture is a fear of doing 
dishonor to the elements of tire and earth. Their dead 
are exposed on an iron grating in the Dukhma, or Tow- 
er of Silence, to the fowls of the air, to the dew, and to 
the sun, until the flesh has disappeared, and the bleach- 
ing bones fall through into a pit beneath, from which 
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they are afterwards removed to a subterranean eavern. 
The Parsees having so long mingled with the Hindus 
have naturally adopted many of their customs and prac- 
tices, which lor centuries they have continued to ob- 
serve; and though the inmchayet, or legal council of the 
Parsees, about twenty-live years ago endeavored to dis- 
courage, and even to root out all such ceremonies and 
practices as had crept into their religion since they first, 
settled in llindostan, their attempts were wholly un- 
successful. So recently, however, as 1852 steps have 
been taken for the accomplishment of the same desira- 
ble object which are more likely to bring about the 
restoration of the Zoroastrian religion to its pristine pu- 
rity. In that year an association was formed at Bom- 
bay, called the “Rahnnmai Mazdiasna,” or Religious 
Reform Association, composed of many wealthy and in- 
fluential Parsees, along with a number of intelligent 
and well-educated young men. The labors of this so- 
ciety have been productive of considerable improvement 
in the social condition of the Parsees. The state of the 
priesthood calls for some change in that body. Many 
of them are so ignorant that they do not understand 
their liturgical works, though they regularly recite the 
required portions from memory. The office of the priest- 
hood is hereditary, the son of a priest being also a priest, 
unless he chooses to follow some other profession ; but a 
layman cannot be a priest. That the priests may be 
incited to study the sacred books, an institution has 
been established called the “3Iulla Firoz Mudrissa,” in 
which they are taught the Zend, Pehlvi, and Persian 
languages. On the whole, the Parsee communit}' in 
India appears to be rapidly imbibing European customs 
and opinions, and rising steadily in influence and im- 
portance. Liberal as is the adoption by the Parsees of 
social improvements suggested by Englishmen, it is too 
recent in origin to be yet anything like complete. The 
family is still essentially shut off from the outer world; 
and we must refer to those who have been behind the 
scenes if we would know the people thoroughly under 
their social or domestic aspect. Here, too, marks of 
the influence of the Hindus meet us at almost every 
turn. Noticeably is this the case as concerns astrology. 
Whether it be a birth or a marriage, or anything else 
of critical moment, the stars are to be interrogated for 
their reading of its future. The notion of a baby with- 
out a horoscope is quite foreign to all Parsee associa- 
tions. In fact, the very naming of a child is looked 
upon as an impossibility without the intervention of a 
star-gazer. While alchemy has come to be discredited 
in India nearly as much as it is in Europe, astrology and 
palmistry are to this day gravely reckoned among Par- 
sees in the category of rational sciences. At the early 
age of seven a child must be betrothed, and the wedding 
follows not long after. Its rites are in a large measure 
symbolical ; but their original sign ideation has been for- 
gotten. Many of them are evident grafts from Hin- 
duism; but one of them, at least, is foreign. When 
the bridegroom first reaches the abode of his father- 
in-law, some lady of the house waves over his head 
several times a metallic vessel containing rice and wa- 
ter, flings its contents at his feet, and also an egg, and 
finally admits him through the door, with his right foot 
forward. To a Hindu nothing — unless it be an onion — 
is more utterly impure than an egg. A priest is always 
employed to solemnize marriage. A Parsee, if true to 
the traditions of his race, can be only a monogamist. 
Nuptial festivities, even to the poorest Parsee, are very 
expensive, and often, besides exhausting his earnings 
of many past years, entail a heavy load of debt. But 
the long-established submission to this unremunerative 
folly is now gradually yielding to common-sense; and 
the Parsees, year by year, are coming more and more to 
conduct their espousals on a scale of outlay soberly cor- 
respondent to the real requirements of the occasion. 
Towards bringing about this improvement, the counsel 
and the example of Englishmen have doubtless been of 
important influence. 


The traditions of the Parsees teach that the sacred 
fire which Zoroaster brought from heaven has been kept 
continually burning in the consecrated temples, and is 
fed with choice wood and spices. The Parsees claim to 
have brought that fire from the temple in Persia, and 
for ages to have kept it alive and burning. They are 
called Fire-worshippers, but they call themselves “Those 
of excellent belief.” Their temples contain no idols, 
but are entirely plain, and contain nothing that they 
regard as sacred but the tire which is burning on the al- 
tar, and which they assert has not only been kept burn- 
ing through all the ages, but will be kept burning to 
the end of the world. All intelligent Parsees, however, 
spurn the imputation that they worship the sun or fire. 
Ahura-Mazda being the origin of light, his symbol is 
the sun, with the moon and the planets, and in default 
of them the fire, and the believer is enjoined to face a 
luminous object during bis prayers. Hence also the 
temples and altars must forever be fed with the holy 
fire brought down, according to tradition, from heav- 
en, the sullying of whose flame is punishable with 
death. The priests themselves approach it only with 
a half-mask (Penom) over the face, lest their breath 
should defile it, and never touch it with their hands, 
but with holy instruments. The fires are of five kinds; 
but however great the awe felt by Parsees with respect 
to fire and light (they are the only Eastern nation who 
abstain from smoking), yet they never consider these, 
as we said before, as anything but emblems of Divinity. 
They assert that they worship the one true spiritual 
God alone, but revere the sun and fire as the highest 
manifestation of God. The ignorant Parsees, however, 
do not so discern in their worship, and pay adoration to 
the sun and fire as divinities; and the intelligent ex- 
cuse them because, say they, if so ignorant as to be un- 
able to comprehend the true God, they may as well be 
suffered to adore His brightest manifestations. The in- 
telligent ones claim that when they look up to the sun, 
they look beyond to the great Author of all good, and 
worship only Him. “ W,e see them,” says Graves (in a 
letter from India to the Northern Christian Advocate , 
1875), “in the street, on the docks, or anywhere that 
they may happen to be at the time of the going down 
of the sun, apparently in adoration. We have seen 
them in their carriages stop on the terrace and put 
themselves in a position of worship. They gather 
on the shores of the sea as the sun goes down, and 
raise their hands and bow with the most profound 
reverence. From their beautiful homes on Malabar 
Hill the ladies gather with their children to reverence 
and adore the setting sun as it sinks into the spark- 
ling sea.” 

The Parsees practice also five kinds of “sacrifice,” 
which term, however, is rather to be understood in the 
sense of a sacred action. These are, the slaughtering 
of animals for public or private solemnities; prayer; 
the Damns sacrament, which, with its consecrated bread 
and wine in honor of the primeval founder of the law, 
Horn or lleomoh (the Sanscr. Soma), and Dahman, the 
personified blessing, bears a striking outward resem- 
blance to the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper; the sac- 
rifice of Expiation, consisting either in flagellation or 
in gifts to the priest; and, lastly, the sacrifice for the 
souls of the dead. The purification of physical and 
moral impurities is effected, in the first place, by cleans- 
ing with holy water (Nirang), earth, etc.; next, by 
prayers (of which sixteen, at least, are to be recited ev- 
ery day) and the recitation of the divine word; but 
other self-castigations, fasting, celibacy, etc., are consid- 
ered hateful to the Divinity. The ethical code may be 
summed up in the three words — purity of thought, of 
word, and of deed ; a religion “ that is for all, and not 
for any particular nation,” as the Zoroastriaus say. It 
need hardly be added that superstitions of all kinds 
have, in the course of the tribulations of ages, and the 
intimacy with neighboring countries, greatly defiled the 
original purity of this creed, and that its forms now 
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vary very much among the different communities of 
the present time. 

There are two sects of Parsecs in India, the Shen- 
sot/s and the Kmlmis , both of whom follow in all points 
the religion of Zoroaster, and differ merely as to the pre- 
cise date for the computation of the tera of Yezdegird, 
the last king of the ancient Persian monarchy. The 
only practical disadvantage which arises from this chro- 
nological dispute is that there is a month’s difference 
between them in the time at which they observe their 
festivals. The Ivudmis are few in number, but several 
of the most wealthy and influential of the Parsees be- 
long to this sect. About thirty years ago a keen dis- 
cussion, known among the Parsees by the name of the 
Kublsa controversy, was carried on in Bombay, and 
though argued with the greatest earnestness and acri- 
mony on both sides, the contested point in regard to 
the a?ra of Yezdegird has not yet been satisfactorily set- 
tled. The difference was first observed about two hun- 
dred years ago, when a learned Zoroastrian, named Ja- 
masp, came from Persia to Surat, and while engaged in 
instructing the Mobeds, or Parsee priests, discovered 
that there was a difference of one full month in the cal- 
culation of time between the Zoroastrians of India and 
those of Persia. It was not, however, till 1746 that 
any great importance was attached to this ehronolog- I 
ical difference. In that year the Kudmi sect was i 
formed, its distinguishing tenet being an adherence to 
the chronological view imported by Jamasp from Per- ! 
sia, while the great mass of the Parsees in India still 
retained their former mode of calculation. At first sight 
this might appear a matter of too small importance to 
give rise to a theological dispute, but it must be borne 
in mind that when a Parsee prays, he must repeat the 
year, month, and day on which he offers his petition, 
and this circumstance leads to an observable difference 
between the prayer of a Kudmi and that of a Shensov, 
and the same difference of course exists in the celebra- 
tion of the festivals which are common to both seets. 

Something like a very serious schism has lately bro- 
ken out in the Parsee communities, and the modern 
terms of Conservative and Liberal, or, rather, bigot and 
infidel, are almost as freely used with them as in Eu- 
rope. The sum and substance of these innovations, 
stoutly advocated by one side and as stoutly resisted by 
the other, is the desire to stop early betrothal and mar- 
riage, to suppress the extravagance in funerals and wed- 
dings, to educate women, and to admit them into soci- 
ety, and especially to abolish the purification by the 
Nirang — a filthy substanee in itself — as well as to reduce 
the large number of obligatory prayers. The task of 
the pious Parsee in prayer. is certainly no small one. 
He has to repeat his devotions sixteen times at least 
every day. First on getting out of bed, then during 
the Nirang operation, again when he takes his bath, 
again when he cleanses his teeth, and when he has fin- 
ished his morning ablutions. The same prayers are 
repeated whenever, during the day, a Parsee has to 
wash his hands. Every meal — and there are three — 
begins and ends with prayer, besides the grace, and 
before going to bed the work of the day is elosed by 
prayer. Two counter alliances or societies — the “ Guides 
of the Worshippers of God” and the “True Guides” re- 
spectively — are contending for the .objects of their dif- 
ferent parties. 

The literature of the Parsees will be found noted 
under Persia and Zend-Avesta. Besides the latter, 
which is written in ancient Zend, and its Gujarati 
translation and commentaries, there are to be men- 
tioned, as works essentially treating of religious mat- 
ters, the Zerdusk t- Xameh , or Legendary History of 
Zoroaster; the Sadder, or Summary of Parsee Doc- 
trines; the Dabistan, or School of Manners; the fJesa- 
tir , Sacred Writings, etc. All these have been trans- 
lated into English and other European languages. The 
Guebres had lost all knowledge of the literature con- 
nected with their religion, and were altogether steeped 


in the grossest ignorance, until the recent efforts for 
their elevation. As we have said above, the Parsee 
merchants of India sent a member of their denomination 
to Persia, with the view of ameliorating the condition 
of their poor brethren residing in that kingdom. The 
emissary of his people bore the name Manokji Limdji 
Sahab. This worthy man, being a British subject, en- 
joyed in his mission all the privileges which that 
mother-country of liberty so bountifully confers. Ma- 
nokji visited the several settlements of the poor Gue- 
bres, and acquainted himself with their wants and bur- 
dens. Backed by his constituents in India, he made 
himself responsible to the Persian government for the 
punctual discharge of the annual poll-tax that was to 
be levied on the Guebrc subjects of the realm. By this 
measure he put himself in direct connection with all 
the communes of Persian Guebres, and, moreover, be- 
came the medium of their political complaints to gov- 
ernment. He thus liberated them at once from the 
endless troubles to wliieh they had hitherto been sub- 
jected. He at the same time took care to establish 
schools for religious and secular instruction. We are 
informed that his success has been so complete in this 
undertaking as to induce Mohammedan fathers to 
send their children to the excellent Guebre sehool at 
Teheran. 

Of works treating on the subjeet of this article, we 
mention principally, Hyde, Veter am Pel. Pers. Ilistoria 
(Oxon. 1760, 4to); ( )usely, Travels in the East (Loud. 
1819); Anquetil du Perron, Exposition des Usages des 
Parses ; llatig, Essays on the Sacred Language, UYif- 
ings, and Religion of the Parsees (Bombay, 1862, 8vo), 
especially essay iv; Rawlinson, Five Great Monarchies, 
iii, 93-136; iv, 328-347; Bunsen, God in History, bk. 
iii, ch. vi, and Appendix, notes D, E; Egypt, iii, 474 
sq. ; Muller, Chips from a German Workshop, i, 158 sq. ; 
also 79 sq., 115, 126 sq., 140 sq. ; Narroji, Manners and 
Customs of the Parsees (Liverpool, 1861); id. The Par- 
see Religion (ibid. 1861); Framjce, The Parsees (Lond. 
1858) ; llardwiek, Christ and other Masters, ii, 361 sq. ; 
Clarke, Ten Great Religions, eh. v; Theol. Rev. Jan. 
1871, p. 96-110; Spiegel’s art. “ Parsismus,” in Herzog’s 
Real-Eneyklopadie, xi, 115 sq. (J. 11. W.) 

Parshan'datha [some Purshanda'thd] (Heb. 
Xrvn2':nB» Parshandatha', prob. Persian, given to Per- 
sia [comp. Wapadircijc, Diod. ii. 33]; Sept. <l>ap<javvt- 
arav v. r. ‘hrtjoffai'Rft;)? the first named of the ten sons 
of Haman slain bv the Jews at Shushan (Esth, ix, 7). 
B.C.473. 

Parsimony. See Covetousness. 

Parson in English ecclesiastical lav r means the 
incumbent of a benefiee in a parish. He is called par- 
son (Lat. persona ccclesue) because he represents the 
Church for several purposes, lie must be a member 
of the Established Church of England, and duly ad- 
mitted to holy orders, presented, instituted, and induct- 
ed; and at least twenty-three years of age. When he 
is inducted, and not before, he is said to be in full and 
complete possession of the incumbency, and is called in 
law persona impersoiuita, or “ parson imparsonee.” The 
theory is that the freehold of the parish elnireh is vest- 
ed in him, i. e. he represents the church, and in the eye 
of the law sustains the person thereof, as well in suing 
as in being sued in any action touching the same. As 
the legal owner, the parson has various rights of con- 
trol over the chancel. He is also the owner of the 
churchyard, and as such is entitled to the grass. As 
owner of the body of the ehureh, he has a right to the 
control of the elnireh bells, and is entitled to prevent 
the churchwardens from ringing them against his will. 
The distinction between a parson and a viear is, that 
the parson has generally the whole right to the eccle- 
siastical dues in the parish, whereas the viear has an 
appropriator over him, who is the real owner of the 
dues and tithes, and the vicar has only an inferior por- 
tion. The duty of the parson is to perform divine ser- 
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vice in the parish church under the control of the bishop, 
to administer the sacraments to parishioners, to read the 
burial-service on request of the parishioners, and to mar- 
ry them in the parish church when they tender them- 
selves. lie is bound to reside in the parish, and is sub- 
ject to penalties and forfeiture if he without cause ab- 
sent himself from the parish. lie is subject to the 
Clergy Discipline Act, in case of misconduct. One 
may cease to be a parson, by death, cession in taking 
another benefice, consecration, promotion to a bishop- 
ric, resignation, or, lastly, deprivation, either by sen- 
tence of the ecclesiastical court, or in pursuance of 
divers penal statutes, which declare the benefice void 
for some neglect or crime. See Walcott, Sac. A rchceol. 
s. v. ; Ilook, Church Diet. s. v. ; Chambers, Cyclop, s. v. 
See Parish. 

Parsonage, a common term for the residence of a 
parson or minister in many churches. 

Parsons, Charles Booth, I).D., a minister of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, was born in 1799 near 
Louisville, Ky. In early life he was an actor, but hav- 
ing become convinced finally that he could not serve 
God as he should in that employment, he forsook the 
stage and all its associations in 1837, and joined the 
Church, to become a preacher of the good tidings, in 
1840, as a member of the Kentucky Conference. At 
the time of the separation of the Southern branch of 
Methodism, Parsons joined the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, but at the outbreak of the war he went 
back to the mother Church, and gave his influence to 
the support of the Northern, or, rather, Union cause, 
and became also a most devoted friend of the freed men, 
especially in the state of Kentucky, where he was then 
preaching. Parsons’s early training as a dramatist al- 
ways attracted to him large audiences, and somewhat 
tinctured his style as a preacher. Those who had the 
pleasure of hearing him in lushest days bear testimony 
to his ability, and the scores who have been converted 
under his ministry are the living witnesses of his suc- 
cess. His favorite pulpit themes were the cardinal doc- 
trines of the New Testament, as taught by his Church. 
He seemed to have a clear conception of these truths, 
and before large congregations lie defended them with 
ability, and urged them with singular pathos and pow- 
er. He happily united the qualities of the able de- 
bater and the attractive orator. His propositions were 
clearly stated, and sustained by the conclusive reason- 
ing of the one, and sufficiently adorned by the embel- 
lishments of the other. II is sermons were remarkable 
for the uniformity of their excellence. Nearly every 
effort was a success. “ We shall never forget,” writes 
one who is competent to criticise pulpit oratory, ‘-his 
grim picture of ‘that hardened wretch who stood at 
Calvary, clanking the spikes that were so soon to be 
driven through the hands and feet of the blessed Ite- 
deemer.’ ” This is a good sample of the dramatic per- 
vading his discourses. Nor was he distinguished alone 
for the ability and success of his pulpit ministrations, 
but also for his wisdom in council and his administra- 
tive capacity. In the meridian of life he was removed 
from the itinerant’s extensive field to the invalid’s lim- 
ited sphere— from the pulpit to the sick-room. In his 
affliction and death, which occurred near Portland, Ky., 
in 1800, he exemplified the truth of what he had preach- 
ed in life. lie was a good man, a kind friend, a popu- 
lar minister, and his name will long survive, lie was 
the author of quite an interesting volume, entitled The 
Stage and the Pulpit , now out of print. He served as 
one of the commissioners of the Church South to settle 
the claims of that Church with the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church ; but, as is well known, that settlement failed 
to give satisfaction, and a final arrangement was not 
made until 1876, (J.H.W.) 

Parsons, David, D.D., a Congregational minister, 
was born Jan. ‘28, 1749, at Amherst, Mass. He gradu- 
ated at Harvard College in 1771, entered the ministry 


in 1775, and was ordained pastor in Amherst, Oct. 2, 
1782, and resigned Sept. 1, 1819. lie felt much intcresi 
in the cause of education, and gave land for the site of 
an academy which has since become Amherst College. 
Parsons died May 18, 1823. He published several of 
his Sermons (1788, 1795, et ah). See Sprague, Annals 
of the Amer. Pulpit , ii, 120. 

Parsons, Henry M., an American Presbyterian 
minister, was born at Glen's Falls, N. Y., July 27, 1813. 
lie received- a careful training from liis parents; gradu- 
ated at Williams College, Mass., in 1835; studied theol- 
ogy under Hugh N. Wilson, D.D., at Southampton, 
N. Y. ; was licensed and ordained Oct. 8, 1847, pastor over 
the Moriches Church, Long Island. Soon his health 
began to fail him, and at the earnest solicitation of his 
people he tried a southern climate ; he spent a winter in 
Cuba, where he served as a chaplain for the seamen at 
Havana; but after two years’ absence he returned and 
labored another year with his people on Long Island. 
His health was still poor, and thinking that an inland 
climate would help him, in 1852 he accepted a call 
from Warrior Run Church, Pa., where he continued to 
labor for two years. At length he gave up preaching 
and travelled for his health, but died Aug. 10, 1859. 
Mr. Parsons was the author of Christ in the Desert. 
His mind was well-balanced, his descriptive powers ex- 
cellent; and his letters from abroad bear evidence of 
nice discrimination and clearness of perception. See 
Wilson, Pi'esb. Hist . Almanac , 1861, p. 104. (J. L. S.) 

Parsons, Jonathan, an American Presbyterian 
minister, was born at West Springfield, Mass., Nov. 30, 
1705. He was educated at Yale College, class of 1729. 
As a student at New Haven lie gave many indications 
of uncommon genius. Soon after graduation Parsons 
began to preach. He was ordained minister in 1731 
of Lyme, Conn., where he continued until 1745. The 
last thirty years of his life were spent at Newburj’port, 
in one of the largest congregations in America. His 
labors were incessant, and he sometimes sank under his 
exertions. During his last sickness he enjoyed the 
peace of a Christian. He expressed his unwavering 
assurance of an interest in the favor of God through the 
Redeemer. He died July 19, 1776, at Newburyport. 
As a preacher he was eminently useful. During some 
of the first years of his ministry his style was remark- 
ably correct and elegant; but after a course of years, 
when his attention was occupied by things of greater 
importance, his manner of writing was less polished, 
though perhaps it lost nothing of its pathos and energy. 
In his preaching he dwelt much and with earnestness 
upon the doctrines of grace, knowing it to be the de- 
sign of the Christian religion to humble the pride of 
man and to exalt the grace of God. His invention was 
fruitful, his imagination rich, his voice clear and com- 
manding, varying with every varying passion, now for- 
cible, majestic, terrifying, and now soft and persuasive 
and melting. He was eminent as a scholar, for he was 
familiar with the classics, and he was skilled in the 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew languages. He was ac- 
counted a dexterous and masterly reasoner. He pub- 
lished at Boston, Letters in the Christian History (1741) ; 
— a Lecture (1742): — Lectures on Justification (1748): 
Good A r e ics from a Far Country , in seven Discoiu'ses 
(1756): — Observations , etc. (1757): — J fauna Gathered 
in the Morning (1761) : — Infant Baptism from Heaven, 
in two Discourses (1765) : — .1 Sermon on the Death of G. 
Whitfield (1770): — Letters on Baptism (1770) '. — Free- 
dom from Civil and Ecclesiastical Tyranny the Purchase 
of Chi'ist (1774) : — Sixty Sermons on various Subjects 
(1780. 2 vols. 8vo). See Searl’s Sermon preached at the 
funeral obsequies ; Allen, .4 mer. Biogr. Dictionary , s. v. ; 
Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, iii, 47-52; A mer. 
Qu. Peg. xiv, 109. (J. II. AY.) 

Parsons, Joseph (1), a Congregational minister, 
flourished in the early part of last century. He was 
born about 1671, and was educated at Harvard College, 
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where he graduated in 1697. He then Studied theology, 
and became minister of Lebanon, Conn., in 1700. In 
1708 he accepted a call to Salisbury, and there died in 
1740. lie published an Ordination Sermon (1733). 

Parsons, Joseph (2), also a Congregational min- 
ister, was born about 1703, and was educated at Har- 
vard College, where he graduated in 1720. He studied 
theology, and became pastor at Bradford, Mass., where 
he died in 1765, in the thirty-ninth year of his ministry. 
He published three occasional Sermons (1741, 1744, and 
1759). 

Parsons, Joseph (3), a divine of the Church of 
England, flourished near the middle of last century as 
minister of Stanton Harcourt and South Leigh, Oxford. 
He published. Fast Sermon (1760, 4to) : — Thirty Lect- 
ures on the Principles of the Christian Religion (1761, 
8vo): — Apology for the Church of England (1767, 4to). 

Parsons, Levi, a Congregational minister, who was 
employed also in missionary labors, was born July 18, 
1792, in Goshen, Mass. He graduated at Middlebury 
College in 1814; was ordained Sept. 3, 1817, and labored 
under the Vermont Missionary Society a year, when he 
was sent on an agency into Palestine by the American 
Hoard. 1 le sailed with Lev. P. Fisk for Smyrna Nov. 3, 
1819, and arrived Jan. 15, 1820, whence they went to the 
island of Scio, and in November Mr. Parsons started for 
Palestine, reaching Jerusalem Feb. 12, 1821, where he 
remained until May 8. After suffering severe illness on 
the island of Svra, he reached Smyrna Dec. 3, and sailed 
to Alexandria, where he died, Feb. 11, 1822. Mr. Par- 
sons was a good scholar, and very amiable and interesting 
in his manners, llis life was thoroughly devoted to be- 
nevolent work, llis biography was written by his broth- 
er-in-law, D. V. Morton (1824). Sec also Amer. Miss. 
Mem. p. 263; Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit , ii, 
644; Wilson, Presb. Ilist. Almanac , 1866, p. 221 ; Chris- 
tian Monthly Spectator, vii, 316. 

Parsons, Moses, a Congregational minister, was 
born at Gloucester, Mass., in 1716. lie graduated at 
Harvard College in 1736; taught school at Manchester, 
and subsequently at Gloucester; was ordained at By- 
field. Mass., in 1744, and continued pastor of that Church 
until his death in 1783. He published several Sermons 
(1765,1772, 1773). Sec Sprague, Annals of the Amer. 
Pulpit , i, 448 sq. ; Memoirs of Chief Justice Parsons 
(his sou), ch, ii, iii, vii. 

Parsons, Philip, a noted English divine, was born 
at Dedham, Essex, in 1729. lie was educated at Sidney 
Sussex College, Cambridge. Having taken orders, he 
was appointed to the Free School of Oakham, Rutland- 
shire. In 1761 he was presented to the school and cu- 
racy of Wye, became rector of Eastwell in 1767, and of 
Snave in 1776. lie died in 1812. Parsons published 
dialogues of the Dead with the Living (Anon.) (Lond. 
1779, 8vo): — Six Letters to a Friend on the Establish- 
ment of Sunday-schools (ibid. 1786, 12mo). See Darling, 
Cyclop. Bibliog. ii, s. v. ; Allibone, Diet, of Brit, and 
Amer. Authors, ii, s. v. ; (Lond.) Gentleman's Magazine, 
vol. Ixxxii. 

Parsons, Robert, better known as Father Par- 
sons, a noted English divine, originally a Protestant, but 
finally an ardent adherent of the Romish faith, and a 
most influential member of the Society of Jesus, was 
born of very lmtnble parentage at Nethcrstowcy, near 
Bridgewater, in Somersetshire, in 1516. lie was as a 
boy remarkable for his native endowments and bis de- 
votion to study. The vicar of the town, interested in 
flic promising youth, gave him instruction in Latin and 
Greek, and when he had been properly prepared for col- 
lege contributed liberally towards Robert’s support at 
Oxford, where he was admitted to Baliol College in 
1563. In the university Parsons was remarkable as a 
clever disputant in scholastic exercise, then much in 
vogue; so that, having taken his first degree in arts in 
1568, he was the same year made probationer-fellow of 


his college ; and, taking pupils, was presently the most 
noted tutor in it. lie entered into orders soon after, 
and was made socius sacerdos, or chaplain-fellow. In 
1572 he proceeded M.A., was bursar that year, and the 
next dean of the college; but being charged by the so- 
ciety with incontinency and embezzling the college- 
money, to avoid the shame of a formal expulsion he was 
permitted, out of respect for his learning, to send in his 
resignation. Feb. 1573-4. After quitting Oxford he went 
first to London, and thence, June, 1574, through Antwerp 
to Louvain, where, meeting with the Jesuit father, Will- 
iam Good, his countryman, he spent a week in the spirit- 
ual exercises at the college of the Jesuits. He noxt pro- 
ceeded to Padua, there to study medicine, in order to 
practice it for a support; but be bad not been long at 
Padua before the unsettled state of bis mind and of his 
affairs excited in him a curiosity to visit Rome. This 
visit fixed him heartily as a Jesuit; for here meeting 
with some Englishmen of the order, he became so impa- 
tient to be among them that he went back to Padua, set- 
tled his affairs there, and returning to Rome, May, 1575, 
was chosen a member of the Society of Jesus, and admit- 
ted into the English college. lie was indeed framed by 
nature, as well as bent by inclination, to this society, 
being tierce, turbulent, and bold, and he soon made a 
distinguished figure in it. Having completed the course 
of his studies, he became one of the principal penitenti- 
aries ; and was in such credit with the pope in 1579 that 
he obtained a grant from his highness to raise a hos- 
pital at Rome, founded in queen Mary’s time, and to es- 
tablish it as a college or seminary for the English. 
Later he was sent, together with Campian, to England 
to influence the Anglican clergy towards a return to the 
Romish Church, and in this mission proved himself a 
most dexterous and wily messenger. As the law at the 
time forbade the admission of popish emissaries, Parsons 
carefully concealed his purpose, and made himself known 
only to those he knew lie could safely trust, lie at one 
time prided himself in having so far succeeded in his 
purpose, that the overture of the Anglican Church to 
the Romish fold was very imminent. But at this very 
time, so auspicious to him as he believed, his co-laborer 
was discovered by the watchful agents of lord Burleigh 
and imprisoned. Parsons thereupon hastily passed over 
into France, and stopped at Rouen. While in England 
he had found means to privately print and put in circu- 
lation books advocating the rc-establishmont of the pa- 
pal Church in England, and on kindred subjects; and 
now, not being otherwise employed, he printed others, 
which he likewise caused to be dispersed there. In 1583 
lie returned to Rome, being succeeded in bis office of su- 
perior to the English mission by one Heyward. How- 
ever, the management of that mission was left to him 
by Aquaviva, the general of the order, and he was a] - 
pointed prefect of it in 1592. In the interim, having 
procured for t lie English seminary before mentioned at 
Rome a power of choosing an English rector in 1586, he 
was himself elected into that office the following year. 
Upon the prodigious preparations in Spain to invade 
England, father Parsons was despatched to Madrid, to 
turn the opportunity of the present temper of its mon- 
arch to the best advantage of the Jesuits, whose enor- 
mities had nearly brought them into the Inquisition. 
Parsons found means to elude the severity of that tribu- 
nal ; obtained of the king that his majesty should ap- 
point one of the judges, and himself another, for this In- 
quisition, and then set about the main business of the 
voyage. He caused seminaries to be erected for the 
purpose of supplying England from time to time with 
priests, who should keep alive the spirit of Romanism 
that lie had enkindled, as well as opposition to the Prot- 
estant crown, and to prepare the papists there to join 
with any invasion which those abroad might procure. 
Thus, for instance, he dealt with the duke of Guise to 
erect a seminary for such a purpose in Normandy; and 
now he prevailed with Philip 11 to erect such in Spain ; 
so that in a short time they could not only boast of their 
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seminaries at Rome and Rheims, but of those at Valla- \ 
dolid, Seville, and St. Lucar in Spain, at Lisbon in Por- 
tugal, and at Douai and St. Omer in Flanders. In all 
these the English Roman Catholic youth who were sent 
to them were educated in violent prejudices against 
their native country, and their minds formed to all the 
purposes that father Parsons had in his head; one of 
these was obliging them to subscribe to the title of the 
infanta of Spain to the crown of England. In support 
of this scheme he published his Conference about the next 
•Succession to that Crown , advocating as lawful the in- 
tended deposition of tjueen Elizabeth. After the defeat 
of the Spanish Armada in 1588, Parsons left no means in 
his power untried to invite the duke of Guise, at that 
time all-powerful in France, to a second invasion; and 
when nothing effectual could be obtained that way, lie 
endeavored to raise a rebellion in England. lie tampered 
with the earl of Derby to appear at the head of it, and 
when that nobleman refused to be led into disloyal 
schemes he was poisoned, it is charged, bv Parsons’s 
procurement. Nor is this the only charge brought 
against Parsons. We find Sir Ralph Winwood inform- 
ing secretary Cecil from Paris, in 1602, of an attempt to 
assassinate the queen that year by another English Jes- 
uit, at the instigation of father Parsons (Winwood, Me- 
morials, vol. i). Finding all his projects against queen 
Elizabeth blasted, he plotted the exclusion of king 
James by several means; one of which was exciting 
the people to set up a popular form of government, for 
which he hail furnished them with principles in several 
of his books. Another was to engage the pope in a de- 
sign of making his kinsman the duke of Parma king of 
England, and securing the assistance of lady Arabella 
by marrying her to the duke’s brother, cardinal Farnese. 
Cardinal d'Ossat gives the king of France a large account 
of both these projects in one of his letters, and in an- 
other mentions a third, wherein he himself had been dealt 
with by Parsons, which was that the pope, the king of 
France, and the king of Spain should agree among them- 
selves for a successor for England who should be a Cath- 
olic, and that they should join their forces to establish 
him on the throne (Ossat, Jitters, pt. ii, lib. iii). How- 
ever, the death of his friend, cardinal Allen, in 1594, drew 
Parsons’s attention for a while off these weighty public 
affairs upon his own private concerns. It was chiefly 
by his interest that the cardinal had obtained the pur- 
ple, and he conceived great hopes of succeeding him in 
it. The dignity was worth his utmost endeavors, and 
he turned every stone to compass it. For that purpose 
he employed some Jesuits to set about in Flanders a 
petition to the king of Spain, subscribed by great num- 
bers of the lowest of the people as well as those of better 
rank and quality. He applied also to that monarch by 
John Piragues, one of his prime confidants, but received 
no answer; and then repaired himself to Rome in 1596, 
under pretence of settling some quarrels that had arisen 
in the English college there during his absence. He 
had the year before been complimented, in a letter from 
some of the principal persons of his order there, on the 
assured prospect he had of succeeding; and upon his 
arrival was visited, among others of the highest rank, 
particularly by cardinal BeIlarmine,who encouraged him 
to wait upon the pope, as he did, with an account of the 
reports that were spread all over Flanders, and even at 
Rome, of his holiness’s design to confer the purple upon 
him, and that the king of Spain had written to his holi- 
ness regarding this promotion. Rut in a personal inter- 
view with the pontiff’ Parsons learned that there had 
been sent to his holiness so many complaints of him from 
the secular clergy, that, instead of bringing him into the 
sacred college, lie had some thoughts of stripping him 
of the posts he was already possessed of. To avert this 
disgrace, Parsons withdrew on pretence of health to Na- 
ples, and did not return to Rome till after the death of 
the pope (Clement VIII) in 1606. Parsons now con- 
tinued to devote his attention mainly to the successful 
termination of the English work, and under the next 


pontiff, Paul IV, enjoyed greater favor at Rome. When, 
suddenly brought to a sick-bed, anil his recovery was 
regarded as extremely doubtful, the pope indulged Par- 
sons in all the ceremonies usually granted to cardinals 
at the point of death. Upon his decease at Rome in 
1610 his body was embalmed, and interred, pursuant to 
his own request, in the chapel of his college, close to that 
of cardinal Allen. 

The Jesuits all abound in praise of father Parsons, 
but there are many Romanists who impeach the in- 
tegrity of his character. Thus cardinal D’Ossat, in 
a letter to the king of France, giving an account of 
Parsons’s Conference, declares that he was a man who 
regarded neither truth nor reason. Pasquin also at 
Rome thus exposed Parsons’s factious and plotting hu- 
mor: “ If there be any man that will buy the kingdom 
of England, let him repair to a merchant in a black square 
cap in the city, and he shall have a very good penny- 
worth thereof.” To conclude, the imputation laid upon 
him by the English secular Romish priests, as well as 
the Protestants, that Parsons was a person of a tur- 
bulent and seditious nature, is sufficiently supported by 
his numerous writings, the titles of which are as follows : 
A brief Discourse, containing the Reasons why Catholics 
refuse to go to Church, with a Dedication to Queen Eliz- 
abeth, under the fictitious name of John FI owlet, Dec. 
15, 1580 : — Reasons for his coming into the Mission of 
England, etc.; by some ascribed to Campian : — A brief 
Censure upon two Books written against the Reasons and 
Proofs : — .1 Discovery of John Nichols, misreported a 
Jesuit, all written and printed while our author was in 
England : — A Defence of the Censure given upon his two 
Books, etc. (1583 ) : — De persecutione A nglicana epistola 
(Rome and Ingolstadt, 1582 ) : — A Christian Directory 
(1583 ) : — A second Part of a Christian Directory, etc. 
(1591) ; these two parts being printed erroneously at 
London, our author published an edition of them under 
this title, .1 Christian Directory , guiding Men to their 
Salvation, etc., icith many Cori'ections and Additions by 
the Author himself; this book is really an excellent 
one, and was afterwards put into modern English by 
Dr. Stanhope, dean of Canterbury, and has gone through 
eight editions, the last in 1782 : — Responsio ad Eliz . 
Regince edictum contra Catholicos (Roma', 1593), under 
the name of And. Philopater : — A Conference about the 
next Succession to the Crown of England, etc. (1594), 
under the feigned name of Doleman : — A temperate 
1 Vardicord to the turbulent and seditious 1 Vatchico?'d of 
Sir F. Hastings, Knight, etc. (1599), under the same 
name : — A Copy of a Letter written by a Master of Arts 
at Cambridge, etc. (written in 1584, and printed about 
1600); this piece was commonly called “Father Par- 
sons’s Green Coat,” being sent from abroad with the 
binding and leaves in that livery : — Apologetical Epis- 
tle to the Lords of her Majesty's Privy Council, etc. 
(1601 ) : — Brief Apology, or Defence of the Catholic Ec- 
clesiastical Hierarchy erected by Pope Clement VIII, etc. 
(St. Omer, 1601 ) : — A Manifestation of the Folly and bad 
Spirit of secular Priests (1602) : — A Decachordon of ten 
quodlibetical Questions (1602 ) : — De Peregrinatione : — A n 
Answer to O. E. whether the Papists or Protestants be 
true Catholics (1603 ):— A Treatise of the three Conver- 
sions of Paganism to the Christian Religion, published 
(as are also the two following) under the name of N. D. 
[Nicholas Doleman] in 3 vols. 8vo (1603, 1604 ): — A 
Relation of a Trial made before the King of France in 
1600 between the Bishop of Erreux and the Lord Plessis 
Momay (1604 ): — A Defence of the precedent Relation, 
etc . : — A Review of ten public Disputations, etc., concern- 
ing the Sacrifices and Sacrament of the Altar (1604): — 
The Forerunner of Bells Downfall of Popery (1605) : — 
An Answer to the Fifth Part of the Reports of Sir Ed- 
ward Coke, etc. (1606, 4to), published under the name 
of a Catholic Divine : — De sact'is alienis non adeimdis, 
queestiones duce (1607 ): — A Treatise tending to Mitiga- 
tion towards Catholic Subjects in England , against 
Thomas Morton, afterwards bishop of Durham (1607) : 
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— The Judgment of a Catholic Gentleman concerning 
King James’s Apology , etc. (IG08): — Sober Reckoning 
with Thomas Morton (1009): — *1 Discussion of Mr. 
Harlow's A ns ire r to the Judgment of a Catholic English- 
man concerning the Oath of Allegiance ( I G 12) ; this book, 
being left not (juite finished at our author’s death, was 
afterwards completed and published by Thomas Fitz- 
herbert. The following are also posthumous pieces: 
The Liturgy of the Sacrament of the Mass (1020) : — A 
Memorial for the Reformation , etc.; thought to be the 
same with The High Court and Council of the Reforma- 
tion, , finished, after twenty years’ labor, in 159G, but not 
published till after our author’s death, and republished 
from a copy presented to Janies II, with an introduc- 
tion and some animadversions by Edward Gee, under 
the title of The Jesuits’ Memorial for the intended Ref- 
ormation of the Church of England under their first 
Popish Prince (1G90, 8vo). There is also ascribed to 
him A Declaration of the true Ca uses of the great 
Troubles pi'esupposed to be intended against the Realm 
of England, etc. ; seen and allowed, anno 1581. Parsons, 
besides, translated from the English into Spanish, A Re- 
lation of certain Martyrs in England , printed at Madrid, 
1590, 8vo, See Dr. James, Jesuits’ Downfall (1612) ; 
Bcrington, Memoirs of Gregor Panzani (papal legate in 
England under Charles 1); Ilenke, Kirchengesch. vol. 
iii ; Dodd, Ch. Hist . (see Index) ; Lingard (Bom. Oath.), 
Hist, of England ; Hallam, Literary Hist, of Europe; 
id. Const it. Hist, of England; Green, Hist, of the English 
People , p. 412: Banke, Hist, of the Papacy, i, 439, 504; 
Kutt, Ch.JJist. of England; (Lond.) Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, 1823, p. 412 sq. ; Allibone, Diet, of Brit, and A mer. 
Authors , ii, 1517, 1518. (J. II. W.) 

Parswanatha is the name of the twenty-third of 
the deified saints of the Jainas in the present a?ra. Par- 
swanatha and Mahavira, the twenty-fourth, are greatly 
revered, especially in Ilindostan. In a suburb of Be- 
nares, called Belupura, there is a temple honored as the 
birthplace of Parswanatha. See Jainas. 

Partake, to receive a share. The saints are par- 
takers of Christ and of the heavenly calling. By re- 
ceiving Jesus Christ and his Spirit into their hearts, 
they possess them and their blessings and influences as 
their own, and are effectually called to the heavenly 
glory (Heb. iii, 1-14; vi, 4). They are partakers of 
God’s promises and benefits; they have an interest in 
all the promises, and shall receive every blessing therein 
contained (Eph. iii, G; 1 Tim. vi, 2). They are par- 
takei's of the divine nature, and of Christ's holiness, \\ hen, 
through union with Christ and fellowship with him in 
his righteousness and spirit, their nature is conformed 
to Christ (2 Pet. i, 4). They partake of Christ's suffer- 
ings, and of the afflictions of the Gospel, when they are 
persecuted for their adherence to the truth and exam- 
ple of Christ (l Pet. iv, 13; 2 Cor. i, 7 ; 2 Tim. i, 8). 
They partake of the grace of Paul, and other ministers, 
when they receive spiritual edification from their min- 
istry (Phil, i, 7). Hypocrites are partakers of the Holy 
Ghost. Some of them in the apostolic age enjoyed his 
miraculous gifts and operations ; and in every age they 
receive such convictions, or other infinences, as are sep- 
arable from a state of grace (Heb. vi, 4). Men become 
partakers in other men’s sins by contriving, consent- 
ing, inclining to, rejoicing in, assisting to commit, or 
sharing the profits or pleasures of their sin; or by occa- 
sioning them by an evil example, or offensive use of 
tilings indifferent ; by provoking or tempting to, or not 
doing all we can to hinder their sin ; or by commanding, 
exciting, or hiring men to sin; or by defending, exten- 
uating, or commending their sin; by neglecting to re- 
prove, and promote the proper punishment of sin; and 
bv not mourning over and praying against sin (Bev. 
xviii, 4 ; Eph. v, 11).— Brown. 

Farthenai (or Parthenay), Anne de, an ac- 
complished and pious lady, the wife of Anthony de Pons, 
count of Marcunes, was duchess of Ferrara, daughter of 


Louis XII, and one of the brightest ornaments of the 
court of Bene'e de France. She was a protectress of 
learning, and was herself, on account of her abilities 
and accomplishments, the delight of every society into 
which she entered. She understood Greek and Latin, 
and took great pleasure in conversing with theologians 
and reading the Scriptures, which induced her to turn 
Protestant, and to give succor to the Beformed cause. — 
Botham. 

Parthenay, Jean de, lord of Soubise, a heroic 
leader among the Protestants of France, was descended 
from an ancient Bomish family of his name, and was bom 
about 1512. He chose the profession of arms, and hav- 
ing distinguished himself in it, was appointed to com- 
mand Henry IBs troops in Italy about 1550. Before be 
left Italy he imbibed the sentiments of the Reformed 
religion at the court of Ferrara, under the auspices of 
Renee. After his return to France lord Soubise applied 
himself with extraordinary zeal to propagate bis prin- 
ciples in the town and neighborhood of Soubise, and be 
succeeded so well that in a little time the mass was for- 
saken all about the place by a great part of the people, 
lie also held frequent conferences with Catharine de 
Medicis, queen-mother of Henry III, who became in her 
heart his proselyte, though she had not courage enough 
to declare it openly; and the duchess of Montpensier, 
who was always present at these conferences, was so 
much wrought upon by Soubise’s discourse that she de- 
sired on her death-bed to have the sacrament adminis- 
tered to her according to the Calvinistieal form. The 
queen-mother, when she came to be regent of the king- 
dom during the infancy of Charles IX. appointed Par- 
thenay gentleman of the chamber to the young mon- 
arch in 15GI ; and be was likewise created a knight of 
the order of the Holy Ghost. The same year the prince 
of Conde, the head of the Huguenot party, was also set 
at liberty: and in the very beginning of the religious 
war that prince, looking on the large city of Lyons, 
which had declared for the Protestant cause, as not in 
safe hands under the baron D’Adret, appointed Soubise 
to that important command in 15G2; and be answered 
fully all the expectations which the prince had con- 
ceived of him. He performed a hundred bold actions 
there, and resolutely kept the city, defending it effec- 
tually against all difficulties both irom force and artifice. 
The duke of Nevers besieged it to no purpose, and the 
queen-mother attempted in vain to overreach him by 
negotiations. He persevered in maintaining and pro- 
moting the Protestant cause with unabated ardor till 
his death in 15GG, when he was about fifty-four. His 
wife, Antoinette Bouchard, eldest daughter of the house 
of Aubeterre, is also noted as a most devoted advocate 
of the Protestant cause. 

Farthenia, a surname of Artemis (Diana), and also 
of Hera (Juno). 

Partkenius, an Eastern prelate, flourished in the 
second half of the 17th century, lie was successor to 
Cyrill Lucar (q. v.) in the patriarchate of Constanti- 
nople. Parthenius was a man of unusual mental pow- 
ers, and in his position held remarkable sway. Not 
onl} T in the East, but also in Russia his influence was 
felt. Opposed to all reformatory inroads, he freed the 
Church from Calvinistic doctrinal tendencies, as well as 
everything that betrayed the influence of Protestant 
ideas. lie was also the principal promoter of the 'Op- 
Soeo^oc bpoXoyia, which the Russian orthodox metro- 
politan Peter Mogilas (q. v.) prepared, and which in 
the synod at Jerusalem in 1G72 was adopted as the 
principal confession of the whole Greek Church, l’ar- 
thenius died very near the close of the 17th century. 
See Neale, Hist, of the Eastern Church (patriarchate of 
Constantinople). 

Parthenon is the temple which the Greeks dedi- 
cated at Athens to Minerva (q. v.). It is one of the 
most celebrated of the Greek temples, and is usually 
regarded as one of the most perfect specimens of Greek 
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architecture. Many of the sculptures have been re- 
moved from the Parthenon in modern times, and the 
different capitals of Europe highly prize the secured 
relics from this historic place. See Athens. 

Parthenos (Gr. a virgin ), a surname of Athene 
(Minerva) at Athens, where the Parthenon was dedi- 
cated to her. 

Parthia. See Partiiian. 

IJar'thian (Hd,o3og). Parthians are spoken of in 
Acts ii, 9 as being with their neighbors, the Medes and 
Elamites, present at Jerusalem on the day of Pente- 
cost. The persons referred to were Jews who had set- 
tled in Parthia (UapOia in Ptolemy, HapSvctia in 
Strabo and Arrian), and the passage shows how widely 
spread were members of the Hebrew family in the first 
century of our a?ra. See Diaspora. The term orig- 
inally referred to a small mountainous district lying to 
the north-east of Media. Afterwards it came to he ap- 
plied to the great Parthian kingdom into which this 
province expanded. To the history of the Parthians 
there seems to be but one allusion in the Old Testa- 
ment, that in Daniel (Dan. xi, 44; comp. Tacit. Hist. 
v, 8) to the campaigns of Antiochus Epiphanes. 

Parthia Proper was the region stretching along the 
southern flank of the mountains which separate the 
great Persian desert from the desert of Kharesm. It 
lay south of llyrcania, east of Media, and north of Sa- 
gartia. The country was pleasant, and fairly fertile, 
watered by a number of small streams flowing from the 
mountains, and absorbed after a longer or a shorter 
course by the sands. It is now known as the A tab or 
“skirt,” and is still a valuable part of Persia, though 
supporting only a scanty population. In ancient times 
it seems to have been densely peopled; and the ruins 
of many large and apparently handsome cities attest its 
former prosperity (sec Fraser, Khorussan , p. 245). 

'Fhe ancient Parthians are called a “Scvthic” race 
(Strabo, xi, 9, § 2; Justin, xli. 1-4; Arrian, Fr. 1), and 
probably belonged to the great Turanian family. Vari- 
ous stories are told of their origin. Moses of Chorene 
calls them the descendants of Abraham by Keturah 
(Hist. A rmen. ii, 65) ; while John of Malala relates that 
they were Scythians whom the Egyptian king Sesos- 
tris brought with him on his return from Scythia, and 
settled in a region of Persia (Hist. Vtriv. p. 26; comp. 
Arrian, l. c.). Really nothing is known of them till 
about the time of Darius Hvstaspis, when they are 
found in the district which so long retained their name, 
and appear as faithful subjects of the Persian monarchs. 
We may fairly presume that they were added to the 
empire by Cyrus, about B.C. 550; for that monarch 
seems to have been the conqueror of all the north-east- 
ern provinces. Herodotus speaks of them as being con- 
tained in the 16th satrapy of Darius, where they were 
joined with the Chorasmians, the Sogdians, and the 
Aryans, or people of Herat (Herod, iii, 93). He also 
states that they served in the army which Xerxes led 
into Greece, under the same leader as the Chorasmians 
(vii, 66). They carried bows and arrows and short 



spears, but were not at that time held in much repute 
as soldiers. In the final struggle between the Greeks 
and Persians they remained faithful to the latter, serving 
at Arbela (Arrian, Exp. Alex, iii, 8), but offering only a 
weak resistance to Alexander when, on his way to Bac- 
tria, he entered their country (ib. 25). In the division 
of Alexander’s dominions they fell to the share of Eu- 
menes, and Parthia for some time was counted among 
the territories of the Seleucidie. About B.C. 256, how- 
ever, they ventured upon a revolt, and under Arsaces 
(whom Strabo calls “a king of the Daliae,” but who was 
more probably a native leader) they succeeded in es- 
tablishing their independence. This was the begin- 
ning of the great Parthian empire, which may be re- 
garded as rising out of the ruins of the Persian, and as 
taking its place during the centuries when the Roman 
power was at its height. During the Syro-Macedonian 
period the Parthian and Jewish history kept apart in 
separate spheres, but under the Romans the Parthians 
defended the party of Antigomis against Hyrcauus, and 
even took and plundered Jerusalem (Josephus, Ant. xiv, 
13,3; !lar,i, 13). 

Parthia, in the mind of the writer of the Acts, would 
designate this empire, which extended from India to 
the Tigris, and from the Chorasmian desert to the shores 
of the Southern Ocean. Hence the prominent position 
of the name Parthians in the list of those present at 
Pentecost. Parthia was a power almost rivalling Rome 
— the only existing power which had tried its strength 
against Rome ami not been worsted in the encounter. 
By the defeat and destruction of Crassus near Carrlite 
(the scriptural Harran) the Parthians acquired that 
character for military prowess which attaches to them 
in the best writers of the Roman classical period (see 
Horace, OJ. ii, 13; Sat. ii, 1, 15; Virgil, Georg, iii, 31 ; 
Ovid, /I rs Am. i, 209, etc.). Their armies were com- 
posed of clouds of horsemen, who were all riders of ex- 
traordinary expertness; their chief weapon was the 
bow. They shot their arrows with wonderful precision 
while their horses were in full career, and were pro- 
verbially remarkable for the injury they inflicted with 
these weapons on an enemy who attempted to follow 
them in their flight. The government of Parthia was 
monarchical; but as there was no settled and recog- 
nised line of succession, rival aspirants were constantly 
presenting themselves, which weakened the country 
with internal broils, especially as the Romans saw it to 
be their interest to foster dissensions and encourage ri- 
valries. From the time of Crassus to that of Trajan 
they were an enemy whom Rome especially dreaded, 
and whose ravages she was content to repel without 
revenging. The warlike successor of Nerva had the 
boldness to attack them ; and his expedition, which was 
well conceived and vigorously conducted, deprived them 
of a considerable portion of their territories. In the 
next reign, that of Hadrian, the Parthians recovered 
these losses; but their military strength was now upon 
the decline, and in A.D. 226 the last of the Arsacidas 
was forced to yield his kingdom to the revolted Per- 
sians, who, under Artaxerxes, son of Sassan, succeeded 
in re-establishing their empire. The Parthian domin- 
ion thus lasted for nearly live centuries, commencing in 
the third century before, and terminating in the third 
century after, our a*ra. 

It has already been stated that the Parthians were 
a Turanian race. Their success is to be regarded as 
the subversion of a tolerably advanced civilization by 
a comparative barbarism — the substitution of Tartar 
coarseness for Aryan polish and refinement. They aim- 
j ed indeed at adopting the art and civilization of those 
. whom they conquered, but their imitation was a poor 
travesty, and there is something ludicrously grotesque 
in most of their more ambitious efforts. At the same 
time they occasionally exhibit a certain amount of skill 
and taste, more especially where they followed Greek 
models. Their architecture was better than their 
sculpture. The famous ruins ofCtesiphon have a gran- 
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deur of effect which strikes every traveller; and the 
Parthian constructions at Akkerkuf, El Ilammam, etc., 
are among the most remarkable of Oriental remains. 
Nor was grandeur of general effect the only merit of 
their buildings. There is sometimes a beantv and del- 
icacy in their ornamentation which is almost worthy 
the Greeks. For specimens of Parthian sculpture and 
architecture, see Sir ILK. Porter, 7Varefo,vol.i, plates 19- 
24 ; vol. ii, plates 62-66 and 82, etc. For the general his- 
tory of the natiou, see lleeren, Manual of A nc. Hint. p. 
229-305, Eng. trails!. ; Smith, Diet, of Greek and Roman 
Geog. s. v. ; and especially Pawl in son’s Sixth Oriental 
Monarchy — Parthia (Lond. 1871), on whose article in 
Smith’s Diet, of the Bible the above is chiefly founded. 
The geography of Parthia may be studied, besides the 
ancient authorities, in Cellar. Not it. ii, 700 ; Mannert, v, 
102; Forbiger, Handb. ii, 546 sq. See also Amer. Ch. 
Rev. Oct. 1873, art. iii; Bibliotheca Sacra , April, 1874, 
art. viii. 



Participation, the act of sharing jointly with 
others in any object or benefit. “Participation” is 
what is meant by “communion,” when applied by the 
apostle to the body and blood of Christ sacramentally 
received. The “communion” is “on the part of the 
receivers of that ordinance; the Greek word which is so 
rendered (Kotvwvia) not signifying communication , as 
from the priest, of any benefit of which he is the dis- 
penser, but the partaking together , the joint enjoyment, 
of the spiritual benefits of which Christ, by the sacri- 
fice of himself, has called us to be partakers.” See 
Communion. 

Particular Baptists. See Baptists. 

Particular Redemption. See Redemption. 

Particularists, a name sometimes applied to Cal- 
vinists (q. v.), at least such as hold the doctrine of par- 
ticular redemption and a limited atonement. See 
Grace. 

Partington, John, M.A., an English divine, was 
a native of Scotland. The time of his birth is not 
known to us. In 1732 he became minister of a dissent- 
ing congregation at Hampstead. lie also preached at 
Founders’ Hall, London, in 1738. lie died in 1749. 
Partington published a Sermon (Jas. i,17) on the right 
Improvement of the Gifts of God's Bounty (Lond. 1733, 
8vo). 

Partington, Josiah, a Presbyterian minister, 
was born in Manchester, England, Dec. 25,1801. lie 
was educated privately, and studied theology under the 
care of a minister. In 1832 he immigrated to the United 
States, was licensed and ordained by Niagara Presby- 
tery, and preaehed successively for the churches of 
Knowlesville and Bvron, N. V. ; Pelham, C.W. ; and in 
Youngstown, N. Y., where he died, Feb. 14, 1864. Mr. 
Partington was a man of sterling piety and earnest zeal 
for the Master, lie possessed special command of lan- 
guage, good reasoning powers, and strong concentra- 
tion. lie died with his armor on, and in the full tri- 
umph of faith in Jesus. See Wilson, Prisb. Hist. A hna- 
nac , 1867, p. 317. (J. L. S.) 

Partition, Middle Wall of ( jitauroi\ov rov 


<f>paypov), an expression used by Paul to designate the 
Mosaic law as the dividing line between Jews and Gen- 
tiles (Eph. ii, 14). Commentators are not exactly 
agreed as to the special point of the comparison, wheth- 
er to the or sacred fence of stone pillars erected in 
the Temple to warn off' all non-Jews (Josephus, tpKiov 
\t5tvov dpvtydiCTou, Ant. xv. 11, 5), or the inner veil 
of the Most lloly Place (1 Kings vi,21, “he made 
a partition”), which was rent at the crucifixion (Matt, 
xxvii, 51 ; comp. lleb. x, 20). See Temple. 

Partridge (lleb. kore , SOp, so named from its 
calling, 1 Sam. xxvi, 20, Sept. rvKTQKupaJZ, Vulg. per- 
dix ; der. xvii, 11, Sept. 7Tfpti£, Vulg. perdix), a bird 
mentioned in Scripture only in the two passages re- 
ferred to above. Bochart would understand bv it the 
snipe { Ilieroz . ii, 652 sq.), on the ground of the similar- 
ity of the word kore to the supposed Arabic karia ; but 
the argument rests on a very doubtful basis, and, be- 
sides, the snipe does not seem from the context to be 
the bird intended (see Faber on Harmer, Observ. i, 306 
sq.). Faber himself understands the same bird, called 
in Arabic katta or katha (see llasselquist, Travels, p. 
331 sq. ; Sehbder, Spec. Ilieroz. ii, 81), which, however, 
is really a quail (see Oedmann, Samml. ii, 54 sq., who, 
in ii, 57, identifies the karia of Arabic writers with the 
Merops apiaster , or bee-eater). For the former theo- 
ries on the meaning of the word, see Kosenmiiller, ad 
Bochart, ii, 736; Gesenius, Thesaur. p. 1232 sq. — Wi- 
ner, ii, 306. 

The roek- part ridge is strong on the wing, and fleet 
of foot. It is wild and shy, sagaeious in availing itself 
of whatever facilities for concealment may be afforded 
by the district in which it happens to be. The flesh is 
used as food by the Arabs, though it is dry, and far in- 
ferior in flavor to that of our species. Its powers and 
craft make its pursuit an exciting sport, and hence it is 
hunted with avidity. Dr. Shaw ( Travels , p.236) de- 
scribes the mode of hunting the partridge thus: “The 
Arabs have another, though a more laborious method 
of catching these birds; for, observing that they become 
languid and fatigued after they have been hastily put 
up twiee or thrice, they immediately run in upon them, 
and knoek them down with their zerwattys, or bludg- 
eons, as we should call them.” On this Harmer {Observ. 
ii, 76) comments as follows: “It was precisely in this 
manner that Saul hunted David, coming hastily upon 
him, and putting him up from time to time, in hopes 
that he should at length, by frequent repetitions of it, 
be able to destroy him.” Egmont and 1 ley men (ii, 49) 
give an account of the manner of taking snipes in the 
lloly Land, very much like the Arab way of catching 
partridges. They say that if the company be numer- 
ous, they may be hunted on horseback, as they are then 
never suffered to rest till they are so tired that you may 
almost take them in your hand. But snipes delight in 
watery places. David, therefore, being in dry deserts, 
might rather mention the partridge (Fairbairn). 

It will he seen by the marginal reading that the pas- 
sage in Jeremiah may bear the following interpretation : 
As the kore “gathereth young which she hath not 
brought forth.” This rendering is supported by the 
Sept, and Vulg., and is that which Maurer {Comment. 
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in Jer . 1. c.), Rosenm idler (Sch. in Jer. 1. c.), Gcseniiis 
(Thesaur. s. v.), ami scholars generally adopt. In order 
to meet the requirements of this latter interpretation, it 
has been asserted that the partridge is in the habit of 
stealing the eggs from the nests of its congeners and of 
sitting upon them, and that when the young are hatched 
they forsake their false parent; hence, it is said, the 
meaning of the simile: the man who has become rich 
by dishonest means loses his riches, as the lietitious 
partridge her stolen brood (see Jerome in Jerem. 1. e.). 
It is perhaps almost needless to remark that this is a 
mere fable, in which, however, the ancient Orientals 
may have believed. There is a passage in the Arabian 
naturalist Damir, quoted by Boehart ( Meroz . ii, G38), 
which shows that in his time this opinion was held 
with regard to some kind of partridge. The explana- 
tion of the rendering of the text of the A. V. is obviously 
as follows. Partridges were often “ hunted” in ancient 
times as they are at present, cither by hawking, or by 
being driven from place to place till they become fa- 
tigued, when they are easily captured or killed in the 
manner above described. Thus nests were no doubt 
constantly disturbed, and many destroyed : as, therefore, 
is a partridge which is driven from her eggs, so is he that 
enrieheth himself by unjust means — “he shall leave them 
in the midst of his days.” The expression in Eeehis. xi, 
30, “like as a partridge taken (and kept) in a cage,” 
clearly refers, as Shaw (Travels, I. c.) has observed, to 
“a decoy partridge,” and the Greek 7r £pdi'£ ^i)psvrtig 
should have been so translated, as is evident both from 
the context and the Greek words; comp. Aristot. Hist. 
Anim. ix, 9, § 3 and 4. The “hunting this bird upon 
the mountains” (1 Sam. xxvi, 20) entirely agrees with 
the habits of the Greek partridge ( Caccabis saxaiilis ) 
and the desert partridge ( Ammoperdix Hegi). The spe- 
cific name of the former is partly indicative of the local- 
ities it frequents, viz. rocky and hilly ground covered 
with brushwood. Our common partridge (Perdix chie- 
rea), as well as the Barbarv (C. petrosa) and red-leg 
(jC. rufa), do not occur in Palestine (Smith). 

Late commentators state that there are four species 
of the tetrao (grouse) of Liunams abundant in Palestine; 
the francolin ( T . f rancolinus), the katta ( T . alchata ), 
the red-legged or Barbary partridge ( T. petrosas'), and 
the Greek partridge (7*. saxatilis). In this now obso- 
lete classification there are included not less than three 
genera, according to the more correct systems of recent 
writers, and notone strictly a grouse occurs in the num- 
ber, though the real T. nrogallus, or cock of the woods, 
is reported as frequenting Asia Minor in winter, and in 
that ease is probably no stranger in Libanus. There is, 
however, the genus Pterocles, of which the P. alchata 
is the katta (ganga. cata), and pin-tailed grouse of au- 
thors, a species very common in Palestine, and innu- 
merable in Arabia; but it is not the only one, for the 
sand-grouse of Latham (P. arenarius) occurs in France, 
Spain, Barbary, Arabia, Persia, and on the north side 
of the Mediterranean, or all round Palestine. P. A rab- 
icus, and probably P. exustus, or the Arabian and singed 
gangas, occur equally in the open districts of the south, 
peopling the desert along with the ostrich. All arc dis- 
tinguished from other genera of Teiraonuhe by their 
long and powerful wings, enabling them to reach water, 
which they delight to drink in abundance; and by this 
propensity they often indicate to the thirsty caravan in 
what direction to find relief. They feed more on in- 
sects, larvai, and worms than on seeds, and, none of the 
species having a perfect hind toe that reaches the 
ground, they run fast : these characteristics are of some 
importance in determining whether they were held to 
be really clean birds, and consequently eould be the 
selav of the Israelites, which our versions have rendered 
“quail.” See Quail. The francolin forms a second 
genus, of which F. vulgaris, or the common tree-par- 
tridge, is the Syrian species best known, though most 
likely not the only one of that country. It is larger 
than the ganga; the male is always provided with one 


pair of spurs (though others of the genus have two), 
and has the tail longer than true partridges. This spe- 
cies is valued for the table, is of handsome plumage, 
and common from Spain and France, on both sides of 
the Mediterranean, eastward to Bengal. The partridge 
is a third genus, reckoning in Syria the two species be- 
fore named, both red-legged and furnished with orange 
and black crescents on the sides; but the other mark- 
ings differ, and the Barbarv species is smaller than the 
Greek. They are inferior in delicacy to the common 
partridge, and it is probable that Perdix rufa and the 
Caspian partridge, both resembling the former in many 
particulars, are no strangers in Syria. The expostula- 
tion of David with Saul, where he says, “ The king of 
Israel is come out to seek a tlea, as when one doth hunt 
a partridge on the mountains,” is perfectly natural ; for 
the red-legged partridges are partial to upland brush- 
wood, which is not an uncommon character of the hills 
and mountains of Palestine; and the kore sitting on her 
eggs and not hatching them (Jer. xvii, II) alludes to 
the liability of the nest being trodden under foot, or 
robbed by carnivorous animals, notwithstanding all the 
care and interesting manoeuvres of the parent birds to 
save it or the brood; for this genus is monogamous, 
nestles on the ground, and both male and female sit and 
anxiously watch over the safety of their young. This 
explanation renders it unnecessary to resort to exploded 
notions drawn from the ancients. Little regard is paid 
to specific and generic identity by the rabbinical and 
Arabian writers. The name lore, is, we think, 

derived from the voice of a bird, and more than one spe- 
cies of bustard is thereby indicated in various tongues 
to the extremity of Africa and of India; among which 
Otis corg and Otis A rabs are so called at this day, al- 
though the first mentioned resides on the plains of 
Western India, the second in Arabia. Both these, how- 
ever, appear to be the same species. “Cory” is like- 
wise applied in Caffraria to a bustard, which from an 
indigenous w'ord has been converted by the Dutch into 
knorhactn . Notwithstanding the pretended etymology 
of the word, by which it is made to indicate a long 
beak, none of the genus, not even Otis Denhami (a large 
bird of Northern Africa), has it long, it being, in fact, 
middle-sized in all. Thus it would appear that the 
type of the name belongs to Otis, and it might be main- 
tained that species of that genus were known to the 
Hebrews, by their name kora, were it not for the fact 
that birds bearing this name w'ere hunted by the He- 
brew's, which could not w r ell have been the case had 
they not included other genera ; for bustards, being 
without a hind toe, w'ere considered unclean, while par- 
tridges, having it, w'ere clean. The ganga, or katta, 
being provided with a small, incomplete one, may 
have offered an instance where the judgment of the 
priesthood must have decided (Kit to). See Uxci.ean 
(Birds). 

The following account of the bird denoted by the 
Heb. kore, taken from Tristram’s Nat. Hist, of the Bi- 
ble, s. v., is probably the most correct : “ The commonest 
partridge of the Holy Land is the Greek partridge 
( Caccabis saxatilis), a bird somewdiat resembling our 
red-legged partridge in plumage, with the richly barred 
feathers on the flanks, and deep-red legs and bill, but 
much larger, approaching the pheasant in size, and very 
distinct in habits from our gray partridge. In every 
part of the hill countrv, whether wooded or bare, it 
abounds, and its ringing call-note in early morning 
echoes from cliff to cliff’ alike amid the barrenness of 
the hills of Jiukoa and in the glens of the forest of 
Carmel. The male birds will stand erect on some 
boulder, sending their cheery challenge to some rival 
across the wady, till, the moment they perceive them- 
selves detected, they drop down from their throne and 
scud up the hill faster than any dog, screening them- 
selves from sight by any projecting rock as they run. 
The coveys in autumn are very large; but the birds do 
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Greek Parti id ge ( Caccabis Saxatilis). 


not pack very much in winter, probably from the ne- 
cessity of dispersing themselves to obtain food. In the 
wilder parts of Galilee the Greek partridge is especially 
abundant. The Syrian bird is, I am inclined to be- 
lieve, a distinct variety from any other. In coloration 
it closely resembles the Indian Chukor partridge, but it 
is much larger, exceeding even the specimens from con- 
tinental Greece in size, and it has a deeper black gorget 
than the bird from other countries. Whether it be a 
species or variety, the Syrian bird is undoubtedly the 
largest and the tinest of all the true partridges. The 
Greek partridge inhabits a wide range from east to 
west, extending from Galicia, in the west of Spain, 
through the Pyrenees and Alps to Greece, Asi a Minor, 
Persia, and Northern India — at least, the species of all 
these countries are very closely allied. 

“ The true partridge of the wilderness is another and 
very different bird (.1 mmoperdix Heyi), decidedly srnall- 



Pesert Partridge (A mmoperdix llcyi). 


er than the comm in English partridge, and a bird of 
most delicate pencilling in its plumage. The hill and 
legs are a rich orange color, the back finely mottled, a 
bright white spot behind the eye, and the flanks striped 
with purple and red-brown. It is peculiar, so far as we 
know, to Arabia Petrrea. the basin of the Dead Sea and 
its wadies, and to the eastern strip of the wilderness of 
Judiea, where it supplants in some degree the larger 
species, though both are found in the same localities. 
In the neighborhood of the Cave of Adullam it is very 
plentiful, and it often lays its beautiful cream-colored 
eggs in holes in caves, as well as under the shelter of 
crevices of rocks. It runs with wonderful agility up 
and down the cliffs, and its call-note is like that of the 
other partridge. 

‘*ln the rich lowland plains, as of Gennesaret, Acre, 
and Phoenicia, the place of the partridge is taken by 
the franeolin. a bird of the same family, well known in 
India as t he black partridge, and formerly found in 
Southern Europe as far as Spain, but now quite extinct 
on the Continent. The franeolin (Francolinus vulgaris) 


is as large and heavy as the red grouse, concealing it- 
self in the dense herbage and growing corn of marshy 
plains, where its singular call can be heard, as on Gen- 
nesaret, resounding at daybreak from every part of the 
plain, while not a bird can be seen. It is distinguished 
from the hajel, or partridge, by the Arabs, but was 
doubtless included under lore by the Hebrew's. The 
male bird is very beautiful, with deep black breast, 
flanks black with large white spots, and a rich chestnut 
collar fringed with black and white spots. 



Syrian ‘‘Black Partridge” ( Francolinus Vulgaris'). 

u With the partridges may also be included the sand- 
grouse ( Pteroeles ), of which several species occur in 
great abundance in the more arid parts of the country. 
Some have supposed the sand-grouse to have been the 
•quail’ of the Israelites in the wilderness — both, as it 
appears, needless conjectures. The sand-grouse are' rec- 
ognised by very distinct names by the Orientals. They 
are a peculiar group of game birds, in some respects ap- 
proaching the pigeons, and inhabit the sandy regions 
of Africa and Asia in myriads. Two species are found 
so far north as Spain, and in the ‘Landes’ in the south 
of France. One of these ( Pteroeles arena rills'), the 
common sand-grouse, the khmlry of the Arabs, inhabits 
the wilderness of Judaea, and the other (P. set arias'), the 
pin-tailed sand-grouse, the kata of the Arabs, may be 
seen passing over the barer parts of the Jordan valley 
and tlie eastern desert by thousands at a time. It was 
beautifully described by Bussell in the Natural History 
of Aleppo, more than a century ago. Two other spe- 
cies, also common in Arabia and Egypt, abound in the 
wilderness of Judaea and near the Dead Sea ( P. exnstus 
and P. Seneyalensis), both birds remarkable for the del- 
icate markings of their plumage, but, like all the species 
of the genus, of a general sandy line, which admirably 
assists them in escaping observation on the bare plains.” 
See Bird. 



Syrian “ Kata Partridge” or Sand-grouse ( Pteroeles A lehata 
or Set a r ins). 

Party-spirit is a certain limitation of that general 
social principle which binds together the human species. 
It consists in the attachment men are disposed to feel 
towards any association or body they may belong to, in 
itself, and towards the fellow-members of the same, as 
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such, over and above any regard they may have for 
them individually. Those who are unaccustomed to 
clearness of distinction are, when speaking of party- 
spirit, apt to confound together the combination itself 
and the particular objects which in any particular case 
may be proposed. There is no party-spirit necessarily 
generated in the forming of a combination with others 
for fixed and definite objects, to be pursued by specified 
means, and under regulations distinctly laid down and 
strictly observed; but the partv-spirit which is to be 
wholly removed and sedulously shunned in religious 
matters consists in a general indefinite conformity to the 
views and practices of some party, without limitation 
of time or objects. Those who disapprove of such ad- 
herence to a religious party found that disapprobation 
upon the opinion that it is setting up man in the place 
of God. “ Lord, I will follow thee whithersoever thou 
goest,” they consider to be the expression of precisely 
that sort of allegiance which is due to tiod, and not due 
to man. They remember the injunction, “ He not ye 
called Master ; for one is your master, even Christ.” — 
Eden, Thcol. Diet . s. v. 

Far'uah [some Paru'ah] (Ileb. Paru'ach , IHSHB, 
blessing [Gcsen.], or increase [Fiirst]; Sept. Qcippov, 
v. r. $pvaaoi& and the father of Jehoshaphat, 

which latter was Solomon's purveyor in Issachar (1 
Kings iv, 17). H.C. cir. 1012. 

Parva'im (Ileb. Parva'yim , a dual form 

from some unknown Sept. <bapovtfi), a region 

producing gold used in adorning Solomon’s Temple (2 
Chron. iii,G). There is very strong reason to conclude 
with Hocliart {Can. i,46) that it is the same with Ophir. 
Castell, however {Lexic. lleptagl. col. 30G2), identifies it 
with Barhutia on the Tigris, which is named by Pliny 
([list. Nat. vi, 32); and Gesenius, seeking the root of 
the name in the Sanscrit purvet, “before,” i. e. “ east- 
ern,” concludes it to be a general term, corresponding 
to our Per ant, meaning east country; so that “gold of 
Parvaim” means Eastern gold (Thesaur. ii, 25 ; so Wil- 
ford in the Asiat. Research, viii, 276). Knobel conject- 
ures (Volkert. p. 191) that it is an abbreviated form of 
Sepharvaim, which stands in the Syriac version and the 
Targum of Jonathan for the Scphar of Gen. x,30. I lit- 
zig maintains (on Dan. \, 5) that the name is derived 
from the Sanscrit ])ai‘u, “ hill,” and betokens the cidvpa 
6 pt) in Arabia mentioned by Ptolemy (vi, 7, § 1 1). 

Parvati, one of the names given in Hindu my- 
thology to the consort of Siva. She was worshipped 
as the universal mother and the principle of fertility. 
She is also considered as the goddess of the moon. In 
consequence of her remarkable victory over the giant 
Durga she was honored as a heroine with the name of 
JJurga , and in this form her annual festival is most ex- 
tensively celebrated in Eastern India. By the worship- 
pers of Siva the personified energy of the divine nat- 
ure is termed Parvati, Bhavdni , or Durga; and the 
Tautras assume the form of a dialogue between Siva 
and his bride in one of her many forms, but mostly as 
Una and Parvati , in which the goddess questions the 
god as to the mode of performing various ceremonies, 
and the prayers and incantations to be used in them. 
These the god explains at length, and, under solemn 
cautions that they involve a great mystery, on no ac- 
count to be divulged to the profane. See Gardner, 
Faiths of the World , ii, G22; Moor, Hindu Pantheon (see 
Index). 

Parviii, Robert J., an Episcopal clergyman, was 
born at Deerfield, N. J., in 1823, and was educated for 
holy orders at the Protestant Episcopal Theological 
Seminary of Virginia, where he graduated in 1847. Af- 
ter ordination he was successively stationed at Christ 
Church, Towanda; Trinity Church, Rochester; Pitts- 
field, Mass. ; Le Roy, N. Y. ; and in I860 went to Chel- 
tenham, Pa. In 18GG he became general secretary of 
the Evangelical Education Society of the Protestant 


Episcopal Church, and held this position until his death 
on the wreck of the steamer “United States” on the 
Ohio river, Dec. 4, 18G8. He published Sunday-school 
Illustrations (Phila. 1851, 18mo; very popular): — The 
Shepherd's Voice (1853) : — Union Notes on the Gospels 
(1855-58, 2 vols. 18ino); this is based on an English 
work, and, like all publications of Parvin, is very largely 
circulated. He also contributed to many periodicals, 
and wrote a number of children’s stories. See Newton, 
God's Interest in the Death of his People (Phila. 18G9). 

Parvis(e) is the name given to an enclosed space, 
paradise (q. v.), or atrium, or to the court in front of 
a church, which is usually surrounded with cloisters. 
The name is also given sometimes to a churchyard. 
The cloister-garth at Chichester is still called paradise; 
and the space around a church is usually termed par- 
vise in France. The latter term is often, however, em- 
ployed to denote a room over the porch of a church, 
w hich is often used for a library, as the residence of a 
chantry-pricst, or as a record-room or school. 

The parvise is a relic of the primitive arrangement; 
the ancient basilicas had a forc-court, surrounded with 
porticos, and containing in the centre tombs, wells, 
fountains, and statues. At the close of the 12th cen- 
tury the parvise became open, and only slightly mark- 
ed out, to show the episcopal jurisdiction. On it scaf- 
folds were erected, on which delinquent clerks w'ere ex- 
posed, and criminals did open penance; the relics were 
exhibited, and the inferior clergy were ranged, while 
their superiors occupied the open galleries above to 
sing the Gloria. At Ehcims, and Notre Dame, Paris, 
the parvise was enclosed with a low wall; at Amiens 
and Lisicux the raised platform exists; and at Rhade- 
gund’s, Poictiers, the coped wall, with kneeling angels, 
dogs, and lions, and its five entrances remain perfect. 
A trace of the same plan may be seen in front of Lich- 
field. At Laach, and St. Ambrose’s, Milan, the parvise 
and cloister remain; and the fore-court at Parenzo, Sa- 
lerno, Aschaffenburg, St. Clement’s, and other churches 
at Rome. See Walcott, Sacred A rchivology , s. v. 

Pa'sacll (Heb. Pasak TjOGjCtttf of; Sept, fyaakx 
v. r. $tcr/;^i), the first named of three sons of Japhlet, 
of the tribe of Asher (1 Chron. vii, 33). B.C. cir. 1G18. 

Pasagii or Fas(s)agini, a Christian heretical sect 
which arose in Lombardy towards the close of the 12th 
century, sprang out of a mixture of Judaism and Chris- 
tianity, occasioned perhaps by the conquest of Jerusa- 
lem. This sect held the absolute obligation of the Old 
Testament upon Christians in opposition to the Ma- 
nichieans, who maintained only the authority of the New 
Testament. Hence they literally practiced the rites 
of the Jewish law, with the exception of sacrifices, 
which ceased to be offered at the destruction of the 
Temple of Jerusalem; consequently they circumcised 
their followers, abstained from those meats of which 
the use is prohibited under the Mosaic economy, and 
celebrated the Jewish Sabbath. They also revived 
the Ebionitish and Arian doctrines on the subject of the 
person of Christ, maintaining that he was not equal, 
but subordinate to the Father, and indeed merely the 
highest or purest of the creatures of God. The Pasagii 
w r ere condemned as heretics by the Council of Verona in 
A.D. 1 184, and, under the name of Circumcisi, they are 
mentioned also in the laws against heresies issued by 
Frederick II in 1224. “The name of this seet,” says 
Neander, “ reminds one of the word pasgium (passage), 
wiiich signifies a tour, and was very commonly em- 
ployed to denote pilgrimages to the East, to the Holy 
Sepulchre crusades. May not this word, then, be re- 
garded as an index, pointing to the origin of the sect 
as one that came from the East, intimating that it 
grew out of an intercourse with Palestine? May we 
not suppose that from very ancient times a party of 
Judaizing Christians had survived, of wdiich this sect 
must be an offshoot? The way in which they ex- 
pressed themselves concerning Christ, as being the 
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first-born of creation, would point also more directly to 
the connection of their doctrine with some older Jewish 
theology than to a later purely Western origin.” There 
are also some who believe the Pasagii to have been 
Jews, who, to escape persecution, assumed enough of 
Christian practices and doctrines to be passed unmo- 
lested, like the Cathari (q. v.). (J. II. W.) 

Pasaginians. See Pasagii. 

Pascal, Blaise, one of (he most remarkable of 
men; sublime in his virtuous life; eloquent in his de- 
fence of the truth; wonderful in his vast acquisitions; 
remarkable for his genius; one, in short, associated with 
all that is splendid in the highest order of talent, and 
all that is bright and pure in the practice of holiness. 
Boyle characterizes him as “one of the sublitnest spirits 
in the world.” Locke calls him the “prodigy of poets;” 
and why should he not be called a prodigy V It is cer- 
tainly not a very common thing to meet in the same 
mind in perfect harmony, as we see in Pascal’s, the 
reasoning powers of a great mathematician and the 
imagination of a great poet — the genial warm-hearted- 
ness of a philanthropist and the playful satire of a co- 
median — the condensed energy of an orator and the 
profound and conscientious deliberations of a philos- 
opher; or to find the canvas on which were wrought 
out these prodigies of genius ever aglow with the well- 
ordered contrasts, the graceful variety, and the rich col- 
oring of a painter of human life and manners. Blaise 
Pascal was born June 19, 1023, at Clermont, in Au- 
vergne. His family was one of considerable influence 
in the province, several of his ancestors having held 
high offices in the government of France; and his fa- 
ther was at the time president of the Court of Aids in 
Auvergne. Blaise evinced in his early childhood an 
inquisitiveness of mind and a penetrating acuteness far 
above the average standard of boys. As he was de- 
prived of his mother when only three years of age, his 
father, who was an eminent mathematician, and associ- 
ated much with men of learning and science, under- 
took the sole charge of his son’s education, and to that 
end settled in Paris. For the purpose of concentrat- 
ing all the boy’s efforts upon languages, his father 
kept out of his reach all books treating the subject of 
mathematics, for which he had early evinced a decided 
taste ; and it is recorded that by his own unaided spec- 
ulations, drawing the diagrams with charcoal upon the 
floor, he made some progress in geometry. One ac- 
count represents him as having thus mastered the first 
thirty-two propositions of the first book of Euclid’s 
Elements , when his father suddenly surprised him in 
his studies, and was so moved by the boy’s attainments 
that he no further thwarted him in the pursuit of 
mathematical investigations; and Blaise made such 
rapid progress that at the age of sixteen he composed 
a treatise on Conic Sections which displayed an extraor- 
dinary effort of mind, and evinced a strength of rea- 
soning and knowledge of science fully equal to anything 
that had appeared. Tt extorted the almost incredulous 
admiration of his contemporary, Des Cartes. But this 
was not the only extraordinary performance of Blaise 
Pascal. In his nineteenth year he invented an in- 
genious machine for making arithmetical calculations, 
which excited the admiration of his times; and after- 
wards, at the age of twenty-four years, the conjecture 
of Torricelli that the atmosphere had weight, and that 
this quality might account for effects before ascribed 
to the horror of a vacuum, led him to institute many 
able and successful experiments on t his subject, which 
confirmed the truth of Torricelli’s idea, and established 
his own scientific reputation. The results of these 
labors were collected into two essays, which appeared 
after his death, On the Equilibrium of Liquids, and On the 
Weight of the A tmosphere . 1 nfortunately Pascal’s health 
gave way before his unwearied activity; from the age 
of eighteen he never passed a day without suffering. 
Being forbidden all work by his doctors, he threw him- 


self into the vortex of the world’s pleasures. But to- 
wards the end of the year 1047 he changed his course 
of living, lie had for some time been seriously think- 
ing of the nature and obligations of Christianity, and 
of the necessity of devoting himself supremely to the 
service of God. His associations now tended to deep- 
en his seriousness. His father having accepted an of- 
fice at Rouen, Blaise was there brought much into in- 
tercourse with a distinguished Jansenist preacher, abbe 
Guillebert, but a man of great eloquence, a great mas- 
ter of ascetic theology, by whom, and other members 
of the same rigid sect, as well as by the writings of 
Arnauld, St. Cvran, and Nicole, Blaise Pascal’s mind 
received a decidedly religions turn ; and he finally 
determined to abandon all scientific study, and di- 
verted his great mind entirely to objects of religious 
contemplation, lie studied the Holy Scriptures, dili- 
gently examined the subject of their inspiration, and 
after a patient investigation became fully convinced of 
their truth, and of the necessity of believing all that 
they reveal. He used often to say, “in the Scriptures, 
whatever is an object of faith need not be an object of 
reason.” Indeed, he knew exactly how to distinguish 
between the elaims of faith and of reason. The convic- 
tion of Pascal may therefore with propriety be cited 
among the most striking and satisfactory examples of 
the deep submission of the most powerful intellects to 
the truths of revelation ; while it may also be numbered 
with other illustrious exceptions to the reproach that 
the high cultivation of mathematical science is little 
favorable to piety. It is no fair objection to the value 
of his example that Pascal, under the nervous excita- 
tion of bodily disease, fell into many absurd excesses of 
fanaticism ; that he practiced the most rigid abstinence 
from all worldly enjoyments, and wore next his skin a 
cincture of iron studded with points, which he struck 
with his elbow into his flesh as a punishment to him- 
self whenever any sinful thought obtruded itself into his 
mind. Such things may be ascribed to the inherent 
weakness of our corporeal nature, to some of the ordi- 
nary eaprices of human disposition, or to the imagina- 
tive delusions attendant upon a particular state of bod- 
ily health ; but they detract nothing from the sound- 
ness of the anterior investigation which had led a pure 
and unclouded reason like that of Pascal to embrace the 
doctrines of revelation, by a process analogous to that 
which had conducted him to the discovery of abstract 
truth. The death of his father, and his sister Jacque- 
line’s withdrawal to Port-Royal, confirmed his deep re- 
ligious tendencies, and it is to this period that we owe 
his magnificent though unfinished Pensees. which have 
extorted the admiration even of his unbelieving and 
therefore unsympathizing critics. Having fully identi- 
fied himself with the Jansenist party, he was induced 
in 1654 to take up his residence at Port-Royal, although 
not as a member of the body, and there he resided till 
his death, entirely given up to prayer and practices of 
mortification. 

It may be counted a curious exemplification of the 
anomalous conditions of the human mind, that while 
Pascal was immersed in his superstitious observances 
he published his famous “ Provincial Letters,” in which, 
under the name of Louis de Montalto, he assailed the 
morality of the Jesuits with equal wit and argumenta- 
tive acumen. lie was induced to write this work bv 
his adoption of the opinions of the Jansenists, whose 
principal exponent, the learned Arnauld (q. v.),was about 
to be condemned by the Sorbonne. There was every 
danger that the world, which did not trouble itself to 
read the obscure discussions of theologians, would abide 
by the judgment of the Sorbonne, and hold the Jesuits 
to have gained the eanse. Pascal changed the order of 
battle. He addressed himself to the public; appealed 
from authority to common-sense, declaring that it was 
easier to find monks than reasons. Then, for the first 
time, men of the world, and women too, were constituted 
judges of great questions. The necessity of making 
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one’s self read and understood by such a tribunal was no 
small task; but Pascal disposed of it so happily that it 
made a chef-d’oeuvre of Les Lcttres Provinciates, They 
were not hastily composed — the author was often em- 
ployed twenty days on a single letter; one (the eigh- 
teenth) he wrote over more than thirteen times; and 
all, after being written, he transmitted to Amauld and 
Nicole, to be carefully revised and corrected. We shall 
not stop to speak of the literary merits of the work— 
they have been universally acknowledged. The most 
distinguished French critics unite in pronouncing it a 
perfect model of taste and style, which has exerted a 
powerful influence on the literature of succeeding times. 
Those of other countries who are acquainted with it 
unite in bearing the same testimony; all agree that it 
is a masterpiece of the most wonderful acuteness and 
subtiltv of genius, united with the keenest satire and the 
most delicate wit; an example of the precision of math- 
ematical reasoning joined with the most convincing and 
persuasive eloquence. The more we study it as a lit- 
erary work, the more must we be ready to adopt the 
language of Boileau, that ‘‘nothing surpasses it in an- 
cient or modern times” (“ Pascal surpasse tout ce qui l’a 
precede, on suivi,” see Rogers in Edinb, Rev. Jan. 1847). 
These famous letters (eighteen in number, not reckoning 
the nineteenth, which is a fragment, and the twentieth, 
which is by Lemaistre) are written, as if to a provincial 
friend, on the absorbing controversial topic of the day. 
The first three are devoted to the vindication of Amauld, 
and the demonstration of the identity of his doctrine 
with that of St. Augustine. But it was to the later 
letters that the collection owed both its contemporary 
popularity and its abiding fame. Ill these Pascal ad- 
dresses himself to the casuistry and to the directorial 
system of Arnauld’s great antagonists, the Jesuits; and 
in a strain of humorous irony which has seldom been 
surpassed he holds up to ridicule their imputed laxity 
of principle on the obligation of restitution, on simony, 
on probable opinions, on directing the intention, on 
equivocation, and mental reservation, etc. 

The Jesuits and their friends loudly complain of the 
unfairness of the “Provincial Letters,” and represent 
them as in great part the work of a special pleader. 
The quotations, with the exception of those from Esco- 
bar, were confessedly supplied by Pascal’s friends. It 
is charged that many of the authors cited are not Jes- 
uits at all; that many of the opinions ridiculed and rep- 
robated as opinions of the Jesuit order had in reality 
been formally repudiated and condemned in the society; 
that many of the extracts are garbled and distorted; 
that it treats as if designed for the pulpit and as manu- 
als for teaching works which in reality were meant but 
as private directions of the judgment of the confessor; 
and that, in almost all cases, statements, facts, and cir- 
cumstances are withheld which would modify, if not en- 
tirely remove, their objectionable tendency. See Jes- 
uits. There seems, however, to be no just ground for 
such complaint, and the frequent replies which have 
been made to this charge would hardly afford us an 
excuse for taking space here to consider this appeal. 
In all his exposures Pascal deals only with the maxims, 
and not with persons. There is nowhere the appear- 
ance of vindictiveness over a vanquished foe. If there 
be at times an indignation rising to the tone of aw- 
ful majesty, there is mingled with it a philanthropy 
most tender and heartfelt; “he would take these men 
to his bosom and reform them, while he consigns their 
impious doctrines to destruction.” What he savs to the 
unsuspicious monk, when taking leave of him, is the ex- 
pression of his benevolent soul to all the Jesuits: “ Open 
your eyes at length, my dear father, and if the other er- 
rors of your casuists have made no impression on yon, 
let these last, by their very extravagance, compel you to 
abandon them. This is what I desire from the very 
bottom of my heart for your sake, and for the sake of 
your doctors; and my prayer to God is that he would 
vouchsafe to convince them how false the light must 


be that has guided them to such precipices; my fervent 
prayer is that he would fdl their hearts with that love 
of himself from which they have dared to give man a 
dispensation.” What he uttered on his death-bed was 
the real motive which prompted him in all his contro- 
versies: “As one about to give an account of all Ids 
actions, I declare that all my conscience gives me no 
trouble on the score of my ‘Provincial Letters;’ in the 
composition of that work I was influenced by no bad 
motive, but solely by regard to the glory of God and 
the vindication of truth, and not in the least by any 
passion or personal feeling against the Jesuits.” Vet 
we do not wonder that the Jesuits charge Pascal with 
malice. For these letters were the handwriting on the 
wall against them, and the people interpreted it, “Thou 
art weighed in the balance, and art found wanting.” 
All the efforts made to suppress the letters, which had 
been speedily translated into the Latin, the Spanish, 
and the Italian languages, and had been widely spread 
among all the nations of Europe, served only to pro- 
mote their popularity. Though they were censured at 
Rome, and burned by the hangman at Paris, yet they 
circulated freely everywhere, and their principles ac- 
quired much credit and authority among the people, 
and took deep root in their minds. The Society of Je- 
sus itself felt the attacks beyond any one’s calculation. 
From the moment of the publication of the “Provincial 
Letters” the order degenerated, the necessary conse- 
quence of a full discovery of its principles. It hastened 
to its dissolution ; and if the “ Provincial Letters” were 
not the means of the extinction of the Jesuitical broth- 
erhood, they certainly accelerated its doom. Of course 
it was some time before public opinion was thoroughly 
aroused and the Jesuits were brought low. But the 
final blow came at last. In 1759 they were expelled from 
Portugal, in 1764 from France, in 1767 from Spain, and 
on July 21, 1773, they were suppressed by the papal 
bull. See Jesuits. If we judge of eloquence by such 
effects, then the “Provincial Letters” were truly elo- 
quent. Ironical and vehement by turns, Pascal climbed 
to the very climax of eloquence. Sometimes he reminds 
us of the satire of the Dialogues of Plato; sometimes of 
the Philippics of Demosthenes and Cicero. Voltaire 
calls him the first French satirist, and says: “The first 
comedies of Moliere have not more salt than the first 
Leitres Provinciates ; Bossuet has nothing more sublime 
than the last” ( Si'ecle de Louis XI E, cli. xxxvii). “ Pas- 
cal,” says Ilallam, “by his ‘Provincial Letters,’ did 
more to ruin the name of Jesuit than all the controver- 
sies of Protestantism, or all the fulminations of the Par- 
liament of Paris. ... He has accumulated so long a list 
of scandalous decisions, and dwelt upon them with so 
much wit aiid spirit, and yet with so serious a severity, 
that the order of Loyola became a byword with man- 
kind.” 

The “ Provincial Letters” were, however, only a pas- 
time with Pascal. II is great and favorite labors were 
of weightier matters. He desired purity in Christendom, 
and his heart longed for the strengthening of Christ’s 
kingdom in the earth. In silence he prepared the mate- 
rials for a great work, which death prevented him from 
accomplishing. Yet the scattered fragments which re- 
main are sufficient to insure for their author the admi- 
ration of posterity. Persuaded that there was need of 
a work on the evidences of the Christian religion, he 
aimed in his Pensees to show the necessity of a divine 
revelation, and to prove the truth, reality, and advan- 
tage of the Christian religion. He proposed to demon- 
strate the evangelical system by the Cartesian method. 
He undertook to establish the religion of prophecy and of 
miracle by the most severe logical induction, lie sum- 
moned reason to lead the way to those elevated regions 
of thought in which she must resign her charge to the 
guidance of faith and adoration. From a review of the 
relations and analogies between the nature of man and 
the revelation of God was to be wrought out a chain of 
internal evidences linking indissolubly together those 
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primary verities which our consciousness attests and 
those ultimate verities which Christianity discloses. 
Des Cartes had demonstrated the existence of God. 
Pascal wished to go much farther than his master, and 
taking by the hand a doubting, indifferent reader, to 
seat him, docile and faithful, at the feet of religion. A 
pupil of Montaigne, filled with his spirit and his style, 
and the heir of St. Cvran, whose gloomy doctrine had 
been transmitted to him by Singlin and Sacv, he com- 
bined these two influences in the most remarkable man- 
ner. By a bold manoeuvre he attempted to turn the 
scepticism of the first master against rational meta- 
physics to the advantage of the faith of the second. 
For him, then, there is neither reason, justice, truth, nor 
natural law. Human nature is deeply corrupted by its 
original fall. Grace is the only resource, faith the only 
refuge for reason convinced of its own impotence. Small 
and incomplete as is the work, it is a mine of profound 
thought and evangelical piety which deserves to be 
explored. The ideas and sentiments, though partially 
evolved and imperfectly developed, display an intellect 
of surprising energy and expansion, a richness and novel- 
ty of illustration, a depth and pregnancy truly admirable 
— all expressed in a style terse and simple, and abounding 
with examples of that serene eloquence which becomes 
the philosopher and the Christian. Of course the un- 
qualified approbation of the Protestant is not expected 
for these Pensees. There are sentiments foreign and 
repugnant to the Protestant, arising from that system 
of faith in which Pascal was educated, and which, not- 
withstanding his high regard for Scripture authority, 
exerted an influence over him — sentiments on the sub- 
ject of miracles, the character of the Church and some 
of its ceremonies, auricular confession, and the benefit 
of that extravagant austerity and voluntary suffering 
of which he was so painful an example at the close of 
his life. Neither can the Protestant be perfectly satis- 
fied with the very dark view of human life which he 
presents. Addison has wisely pointed out our way of 
escape from Pascal’s extreme in the one direction and 
the world’s escape in the opposite extreme, when he 
says : “ To consider the world as a dungeon, and the 
whole human race as so many criminals doomed to exe- 
cution, is an idea of an enthusiast; to suppose the world 
to be a seat of delight, where we arc to expect nothing ; 
but pleasure, is the dream of a Sybarite.” Waiving all 
these blemishes, in the Protestant’s view, the thoughts 
even in their unfinished state must be recognised as con- 
stituting the most effectual perhaps of all the succors by 
which uninspired man has relieved the human mind 
from the heavy burden of religious scepticism. Dr. 
Yinet, in his work, Studies on Pascal (referred to be- 
low), thus comments on Pascal’s ability as a Christian 
apologist : 

“lie comprehended, he explained that it was not in the 
head, but in the heart of man, that the belligerent parties 
could meet to treat of peace: and he inaugurated, or, 
rather, he drew from the Gospel, and laid before ns, under 
the form which was proper to his genius and suitable to 
his time, that beautiful doctrine of the knowledge and the 
comprehension of divine truths by the heart which is the 
dominant thought and the key of his apologetics. The 
heart! the intuition, the internal consciousness of relig- 
ious truth laid hold upon immediately as first principles 
are! A hold and sublime proposition, which one much 
greater than Pascal had professed before him — ‘Believe 
my word, or else believe the works which I do.’ Truth 
has its titles in itself; it is its own proof to itself; it dem- I 
onstrntes itself by showing itself. And the heart is the I 
mirror of the truth. But this mirror, badly placed, does 
not reflect the light until a divine hand has turned it to- 
wards the sun. The heart requires to be inclined ; that 
in us which receives the truth, that in us which knows, 
believes, loves, is not the heart such as it is, it is the heart 
inclined, and in the first instance the heart humbled, the 
heart ‘offering itself by humiliation to inspiration,’ as 
Pascal himself expresses it. Pascal here announces the 
advent, proclaims the authority, measures the empire of 
the Holy Spirit; Christianity considered as existing in 
man is the testimony, the reign of the lloly Spirit. The 
divine and the human meet here in a glorious and ineffa- 
ble unity.” 

Of Pascal as a writer, Dr.Vinet says: 


“Pascal has not treated, has scarcely even touched any 
subject without having in some sort rendered it a forbid- 
den subject to all men besides. The most accomnlished, 
after him, seem reduced to come near him; so closely does 
his thought grasp the object, so closely does his expres- 
sion grasp his thought.” 

“The notes of Voltaire” [to Pascal’s “ Thoughts”], Hal- 
lam tells tts, “ though always intended to detract, are 
sometimes unanswerable; but the splendor of Pascal’s 
eloquence absolutely annihilates, in effect on the gen- 
eral reader, even this antagonist.” 



House in which Pascal died. 


The weakly frame of Pascal was reduced to prema- 
ture old age by infirmities which were aggravated by 
his ascetic habits. But he bore his trials with exem- 
plary patience, and died in Paris in 10(32, while yet a 
young man. The gentle and holy spirit of Blaise Pas- 
' cal then returned to him who gave it, leaving to the 
world a name which will ever live as the representative of 
splendid talents united to self-denying benevolence and 
ardent piety. Pascal’s life was written elaborately by 
his sister, Madame Perier, and afforded the materials 
for an able and interesting article in the Dictionary of 
Bayle. His (Euvres were collected and published in 5 
vols. 8vo, 1779. well edited by the abbe Bosswt. They 
were reprinted (Paris, 1819, 5 vols. 8vo), with an essay 
by M. Francois, “Sur les meilleurs ouvrages ecrits en 
prose dans la langue Fran^aise.” As we are writing, a 
new edition of Pascal’s works is preparing by 31. Moli- 
nicr for Messrs. Lemerre’s collection. His Pensees su?' 
la Religion , et sur quelques autres Si/jets, being unfin- 
ished, were published, with suppressions and modijica- 
tions, in 1069; but their full value was only learned 
from the complete edition which was published by 
Faugerc at the instance of 31. Cousin (Paris. 1N44, 2 
vols. 8vo). It has the fault of reproducing Pascal in 
his first drafts, many of which he would himself have 
cast aside. Since then have appeared the following 
editions worthy of mention here; Pensees de Petscal , 
publies dans leur texte authentique y arec un Commen - 
tairey suiri d'une etude lift era ire, par E. llavct (Paris, 

1852) ; Pensees de Pascal , suivanl le plan de l' auteur, 
d'apr'es les textes originaux arec les additions, et les ra- 
riantes de Port-Royal , par ,T. 31. Fran tin (2d ed. ibid. 

1853) ; Pensees de Pascal, disposees selon un plan nou- 
veau. Edition complete d'apres les demurs traraux 
critiques, avec des Xotcs, un Index, et une Preface , par J. 
F. Astic (Lausanne, 1856, 2 vols. 24mo). This is con- 
sidered the best of all the editions. It was inspired 
by St. Beuve. Another good edition is entitled Pen- 
sees de Pascal . Edition variorum d'apres le texte dn 
MS. autographe, par Charles Lauamlre (ibid. 1801, 
18mo). Of all Pascal’s works, the Lettres Prorcnfales 
have been the most frequently reprinted. They were 
translated into Latin in the lifetime of Pascal by Nicole, 
under the pseudonym of a German professor, “ Wilhelm 
Wendroc and an edition in four languages appeared 
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at Cologne in 1684. See Recueil tie plusieurs pieces pour 
servir a I'llistoire de Port-Royal (Utrecht, 1740); Me- 
uioires pour Servir it I'llistoire de Port- Royal et de la 
Mere Anyelique (ibid. 1742); Nicole, Eloye de Pascal; 
Bouiller, Sentiments de M. sur la Critique des Pensees de 
Pascal (1741 and 1753); Vie interessant des Reliyieuses 
de Port-Royal (1751) ; Condorcet, Eloye de Pascal (1776) ; 
Voltaire, Remarques sur les 1'ensees de Pascal (Geneva. 
1778) ; Bossut (Abbe), Discours sur la Vie et Its (Euvres 
de Pascal (1770 and 1781,5 vols.) ; Baillet, Vie de Des 
Cartes , pt. ii, p. 330 ; Chateaubriand, Genie du Christian - 
isme, pt. iii, bk. ii, ch. vi (Paris, 1802) ; Duniesnil, Eloye 
de Pascal (ibid. 1813); Raymond, Eloye de Pascal , arec 
Notes (Lyons, 1816) ; Monnier, Essui sur Pascal (Paris, 
1822); Villcmain, Pascal comme ecrivahi et comme mo- 
raliste [Discours et Melanges J (ibid. 1823) ; Cousin, 
Journal des Savants (ibid. 1839), p. 554 ; also, Biblio- 
theque de I'Ecole de Chartres (ibid. 1842) ; also, Sur la 
necessite June nouvelle Edition des Pensees. Rapport a 
I'Academie Franqaise (ibid. 1842; reprinted with a 
new preface, ibid. 1843) ; Bordas-Demoulin, Eloye de 
Pascal; Concours de I'Academie (ibid. 1842); Faugere, 
Eloye de Pascal; Concours de I'Academie (ibid. 1842); 
Villemain, Rapport sur le Concours (ibid. 1842); Saint- 
Beuve, Port-Royal (ibid. 1842), vol. ii and iii, bk. iii; 
Nodicr, Bulletin du Bibliophile (ibid. 1843), p. 107, 108; 
Flottcs (Abbe), Etudes sur Pascal (Montpellier, 1843- 
45, 8vo) ; Vi net, Etudes sur Blaise Pascal (ibid. 1844- 
47, 8 vo ; Engl, transl. Ediub. 1859, 12mo); Nisard, TA’tfe- 
rature Franqaise ; Influence de Des Cartes sur Pascal 
(ibid. 1844), vol. ii, ch. iv; Revue des Deux Mondes , Du 
Scepticisme de Pascal (1844-45; March 15, 1865); 
Thomas. De Pascal!; an vere Scepticus fuerit ? (These, 
1844); Martin, llistoire de France; Cousin, Jacqueline 
Pascal (Paris, 1845) ; Lclut (Dr.), De l' A mulette de Pas- 
cal, Etudes sous le Rapport de la Sante de ce yrande 
hottime a son yenie (ibid. 1845) ; Faugere, Lettres , Opus- 
cules, etc., de Madame Perier, etc. (ibid. 1845); Edinb. 
Rev. Jan. 1847, art. vii ; Collet, Fait inedit de la 1 7e de 
Pascal (Paris, 1848, 8vo) ; Leseoeur, De la Methode Plii- 
losophique de Pascal (1850) ; Kecolin, Apoloyetique de 
Pascal (Montauban, 1850); Maynard (Abbe), Pascal, sa 
Vie et son Caractere, ses ecrits et son yenie (1850, 2 vols. 
8vo) ; Chavannes, Revue de Theoloyie [S. Hole dc l’au- 
torite dans les Pensees] (1850), vol. viii ; Astie, Revue 
Chretienne [La Methode apologc'tiqne de Pascal peut 
seule renverser les arguments dcJ.J. Rousseau] (1854); 
Villemain, Revue Chretienne [art. sur 1 ! Edition des les 
Pensees par Astie] (1857); 1 Lambert, Pascal, Biblio- 
theque Universelle de Geneve [ L’Apologe'tique de Pascal 
a lait son temps] (1858); Naville, Reponse; Sehe'rer, 
Quelques Questions d' Apoloyetique apropos de l' Article 
de Rambert et de Ernest Naville , in the Nouvelle Revue 
Theol. (Strasburg, 1858), vol. ii; Presscnse, Deux re- 
centes Discussions sur VApoloyie de Pascal (reponse a 
Scherer), in the Revue Chretienne (Paris, 1858) ; Geru- 
sez, Litterature Franqaise; Rcuchlin, J’ascal's Leben 
(Stuttgard, 1840) ; Neander, Ueber die Geschichtliche 
Bedeutuny der Pensees Pascal's fur die Reliyionsphiloso- 
phie itisbesondere (Berlin, 1847); Weingarten, Pasccd 
als Apoloyet des Christenthums (Leips. 1863) ; Dreydorf, 
Pascal, sein Leben u. seine Kiimpfe (Leips. 1870) ; Eck- 
lin, Pascal (Basle. 1870); Nourisson, Tableau des J*ro- 
yres de la Pensee Ilumaine (2d cd. Paris, 1859, 12mo), p. 
437 sq.; Stephen, Lectures on the History of France 
(Loud. 1857, 2 vols. 8vo), ii, 165 sq. ; Jervis, Hist, of the 
Church of France (ibid. 1872, 2 vols. 8vo), i, 420 sq., 
428 sq. ; Demogcot, Hist, de la Litterature Franqaise ; 
Bridge, I list . of French Literature (Phila. 1874, 12mo), 
p. 171 sq.; Meomcehct, Litterature Moderne, vol. iii; 
Morell, Ilist. of Modern Philosophy, p. 196, 197 ; Chris- 
tian Remembrancer, July, 1852; Kitto, Journ. of Sacred 
Lit. vol. iii; Princeton Rev. Jan. 1854, art. iii; Meth. 
Qu. vol. xii ; Brit, and For. Ev. Rev. Jan. 1863, art. vii ; 
Biblical Repertory, 1838, p. 170 sq. ; Gerusez, Essai 
d } llistoire litteraire ; Bridges, France under Richelieu 
and Colbert, lect. iv ; llacine, Hist. Ecclesiastique, xii, 


127 sq. ; Ranke, Hist, of the Papacy, vol. ii; Zeitschr. 
fur hist. Theoloyie, 1872, vol. iv, art. i; North British 
Rev. Nov. 1861, art. i. (J. H.W.) 

Pascal, Jacqueline, a noted French female mo- 
nastic, was the sister of Blaise Pascal, and greatly in- 
fluenced that celebrated man in his ascetic practices. 
She was born at Clermont in 1625. She became relig- 
ious, and entered the Port-Roval house in 1646 under 
the name of Sister Stc. Euphemie, and she died there 
in 1661. She was a most devoted sister, but her pecul- 
iar notions of an ascetic life led her to Port-Royal her- 
self, and finally brought Blaise to the same retirement. 
In her youth she had enjoyed much distinction for re- 
markable intellectual attainments and native talent. 
The poet Corneille used to visit her when she was yet a 
girl, and aid her in the development of her poetic tal- 
ent. Sec Cousin, Jacqueline Pascal (Paris, 1849) ; Meth. 
Qu. Rev. July, 1854, art. iv. 

Pasch, a term sometimes used to denote the festival 
of Easter (q. v.). 

Pascha. See Passover. 

Pascha Annotimim is an expression which was 
used in the Church of the early Middle Ages to desig- 
nate the first anniversary day of baptism, which was 
observed by prayer and song by the baptized and his 
friends. It passed out of date in the 11th century, and 
the frequent efforts to re-establish the “ Pascha auno- 
tinum” have failed. The Sunday Quasimodogeniti 
was the day appointed for such observance, and was 
therefore principally called Pascha or Pascha Anno- 
tinum. 

Paschal, antipope of Rome, flourished in the 7th 
century, lie was early admitted to the service of the 
Church, and was for some time archdeacon of the Rom- 
ish Church. During the sickness of pope Conon, in or- 
der to take possession of the gold which this pontiff had 
bequeathed to the clergv and to the monasteries, he 
wrote to Jean Platvs, exarch of Ravenna, and promised 
him this gold if he would consent to sustain his election 
to the pontifical throne. The exarch entered into this 
design, and his olfleers, the next day after the death of 
Conon (Oct. 22, 687), elected Paschal. Another party 
of t lie Roman people elected the archpriest Theodore, 
and took possession of the interior of the palace of Lat- 
eral!, while the faction of Paschal could only occupy the 
exterior. In order to put an end to this scandalous 
struggle, the majority of the clergy, magistrates, and 
people voted for a priest called Sergius (Dec. 16, 687). 
Theodore submitted; Paschal, on the contrary, resisted, 
and persuaded the exarch to come to Rome with his of- 
ficers. The latter arrived, but finding Sergius recog- 
nised by all, he abandoned Paschal to his unhappy fate, 
requiring of the new pope, in order to confirm his nom- 
ination, the hundred pounds of gold which had been 
promised him. Shortly after Paschal, convicted of 
magic, was deprived of his office of archdeacon and im- 
prisoned in a monastery, where he died impenitent in 
694. Sec Floury, Hist. Eccles. bk. xl, ch. xxxix ; Anas- 
tasias, Vitce Pontifcum ; Artaud de Motitor, Ilist. des 
souver. Pontifes Rom. vol. i. — Iloefcr, Nouv. Bioy. Gene- 
rede, xxxix, 270. 

Paschal I, a pope of Rome, was born at Rome near 
the middle of the 8th century. After taking the mo- 
nastic vows he entered into holy orders, and was for 
several years abbot of the Benedictine monastery of St. 
Stephen at Rome. Pope Leo 111 elevated him to the 
cardinalate, and upon the death of pope Stephen V he 
ascended the papal throne, Jan. 25, 817, by the choice 
of both clergy and people, who in their impatience 
urged him to assume the functions of the office without 
the imperial sanction, which was then regarded as in- 
dispensable. Paschal I was wise enough not to assume 
the responsibility of this step, and by special messenger 
informed the emperor of the disloyal precipitancy of the 
people. Of course the imperial forgiveness was thus 
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easily secured, ami the pontiff became a favorite of the 
emperor. To Paschal the pretended donation by the 
emperor Louis the Pious is said to have been made, 
lie crowned as emperor Lothaire. son of Louis the Pi- 
ous, in the year 823, and died the following year. lie 
was succeeded by Eugenius II. Shortly before his death 
Paschal 1 was subject to severe censure by the imperial 
friends for the summary punishment he meted out to 
two ecclesiastics who were believed to have been impe- 
rialists, but Paschal’s position is justifiable. The pun- 
ished had been guilty of disloyalty to the pope, and 
though they were strongly connected with the imperi- 
alists, this was no reason why the pope should not have 
punished them if they were treacherous subjects of his. 
On the re-outbreak of the iconoclastic controversy at 
Constantinople, Paschal granted an asylum to those 
Greek priests who favored the use of images in churches, 
lie is the author of three letters which are found in the 
collection of the councils. See Pagi, Breviar. Pont if 
Rom. ii, 25 sq. ; Aschbach, Kirchen-Lex. s. v. ; Bower, 

1 list . of the Popes ; Piddle, Hist, of the Papacy, i, 328 
sq. ; Milman, Hist, of Latin Christianity, ii, 519, 529; 
Bax maim, Gesch. der Politik der Pdpste , i, 331. (J. 

II. W.) 

Paschal II, pope of Pome, was a Tuscan by birth. 
His family name was Ranieri. He was a native of 
Blcda, where he was born about the middle of the 11th 
century. lie joined the Order of Clugny, and having 
been sent to Pome in the interests of his monastery, 
he was noticed by pope Gregory VII, who made him a 
cardinal. After Gregory’s death and the short pontifi- 
cate of Urban II, Paschal was elected pope. He refused 
the dignity, and even concealed himself, but was at last 
prevailed upon to accept the papal chair in 1099. He 
prosecuted the great contest of the investitures, begun 
by Gregory ATI, with the emperor Henry IV, against 
whom lie launched a fresh bull of excommunication. 
Henry’s son and namesake, availing himself of this, re- 
volted against his father, and, having deposed him, 
was acknowledged as king of the Germans bv the title 
of Henry A', lie then proceeded to Italy with an army, 
in order to cause himself to be crowned emperor. On the 
question of the investitures he was as stubborn as his fa- 
ther. After some conferences between him and the pope’s j 
ambassadors, Paschal proposed what appeared to be a 
reasonable compromise of the matter in dispute. “If 
the emperor,” said he, “contends for his regal rights, 
let him resume the donations on which those rights are 
founded, the duchies, margraviates, countships, towns, 
and manors which his predecessors have bestowed on 
the Church. Let. the Church retain only its tithes and 
the donations which it has received from private boun- 
ty. If llenry renounces the right of investiture, the 
Church shall restore all it has received from secular 
princes since the time of Charlemagne” (Pagi. Vita Pas- 
chalis II; Fleury, Hist. Levies.). This proposal went 
to the root of the evil, and Paschal was probably sin- 
cere in making it: but the bishops, and especially the 
German bishops, who were possessed of large fiefs, 
strongly protested against it. In the mean time Henry 
arrived at Borne to be crowned, in 1 1 10. lie kissed the 
pope's feet according to custom, and entered hand in 
hand with him into the church of theATitican; but 
here an explanation took place concerning the compro- 
mise, the result of which was that the treaty was broken 
off, and Paschal refused to consecrate the emperor. 
The particulars have been differently viewed by the 
Church writers. Some say that Paschal could not fulfil 
his proposed renunciation of the temporalities of the 
Church owing to the opposition of the bishops; others 
say that Henry would not give up the right of investi- 
ture, because his councillors, and among the rest several 
German bishops who were about his person, unwilling 
to risk their domains and revenues, persuaded him not 
to renounce what they represented as an essential part 
of the imperial prerogatives and of the splendor of the 
imperial dignity. After repeated messages between the 


pope and the emperor, the latter, who wished to be 
crowned at all events, determined to frighten the pope 
into compliance. At the suggestion, it is said, of two 
German prelates, one ‘of whom was the archbishop of 
Metz, Henry ordered his German soldiers to lay hands 
on the pope, A scufile ensued ; and the people of Borne, 
irritated at seeing their pontiff prisoner, fell on the 
German soldiers, and drove them back with considera- 
ble slaughter to their camp outside of the town. Henry, 
however, kept possession of the person of the pope, 
whom he dragged after him, stripped of his pontifical 
ornaments and bound with cords. Basclial remained 
for nearly two months in a state of confinement, during 
which he was assailed by the remonstrances of his cler- 
gy, many of whom were prisoners with him in the Ger- 
man camp, until at last he yielded to their entreaties, 
consented to consecrate Henry unconditionally, ami 
! gave up by a bull the right of investiture to the em- 
peror. After the ceremony Henry returned to Ger- 
many, and Paschal thought it necessary to assemble a 
council in the Lateral! to submit his conduct to the 
judgment of the Church. He declared to them at the 
same time that he would rather abdicate than break his 
word to the emperor, either by excommunicating or 
molesting him. After much deliberation, Paschal’s ces- 
sion of the right of investiture was .solemnly con- 
demned; and it was declared that the investiture of 
churchmen by lav hands was a heresy. The prelates 
of France and Italy, and even some of those of Germany, 
approved of the proceedings of the Lateran council, and 
several of the turbulent German feudatories revolted 
against Henry. The emperor, however, kept the field, 
and, having defeated his revolted subjects, marched 
again to Italy to terminate the question with the see 
of Borne. Paschal, blamed and even personally insulted 
by the Bomans because of his indulgence towards Hen- 
ry, and threatened at the same time by the latter, es- 
caped to Benevcnto; and Henry, entering Borne, caused 
himself to be crowned again by the bishop of Benevento. 
After Henry’s departure Paschal returned to Borne, but 
soon fell ill of fatigue and anxiety, and died in January, 
1118. The question of the investiture was settled by a 
compromise in 1122, under Calixtus II, the successor of 
Gelasius. It was agreed that the bishops, being elected 
according to the canonical forms, should receive their 
regalia at the hand of the emperor, and do homage for 
them ; but that in this ceremony the emperor should no 
longer use the ring and crosier, the insignia of spiritual 
authority, but the sceptre only. Paschal had also been 
in controversy with Henry I of England on the same 
subject, but they had settled in 1108 on similar terms. 
See Vita Paschalis in Muratori, “Scriptures,” vol. iii; 
Gfrorcr, Gregorius VII v. s. Zeii ; Baxmann, Gesch. dev 
Politik der Piipste ; Collier, Eccles. Hist. ; Stcnzcl, Gesch. 
Deutschf. unter den frank. Kaisern (Leips. 1827), i, 571, 
012, 027, 007 ; Gervais, Gesch. Deutschl. unter Heinrich V 
(Leips. 1841); Milman, Hist, of Latin Christianity, iv, 
07-125 ; iv, 291, 429-431 ; llefele, Conciliengesch. vol. v ; 
Aschbach, Kirchen- Lexikon ; Biddle, Hist, of the Pa- 
pacy, ii, 253; Bower, Hist, of the Popes, s. v. See 1 n- 

VESTITURK. 

Paschal III, antipope, was elected by the influ- 
ence of the emperor Frederick I, in opposition to Alex- 
ander III, in 1105. lie took possession of Borne for a 
short time, Alexander being obliged to escape to Bene- 
vento, but with the departure of the imperial army from 
Borne in 1107 Paschal was obliged to quit also. He 
died shortly after (in 1108) at Viterbo. See Biddle, 
Hist, of the Papacy, ii, 19tJ; Milman, Hist, of Latin 
Christianity, iv, 290, 429-431. See also Alexander 
III. 

Paschal Candle. See Pasciial Taper. 

Paschal Controversy designates the various 
disputes which have agitated the Church regarding the 
proper reckoning of Easter. The three synoptical Gos- 
pels are unanimous (Matt, xxvi, 17, 19; Mark xiv, 12- 
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16; Luke xxii, 17-19) in their statement that our Lord 
instituted the holy Eucharist in his last paschal supper. 
John is equally precise in saying that the Jews would 
not enter the judgment-hall “lest they should be de- 
filed” through blood pollution, and be precluded from 
eating the passover in the evening (John xviii, 28). 
How came it t then, that our Lord should have cele- 
brated the passover on one evening, and that the Jews 
should have deferred the memorial feast till the corre- 
sponding period of the next day? This is a real diffi- 
cultv, which will be found discussed in full under Pass- 
over. We here give the following as a possible solu- 
tion. Since the appearance of the new moon determined 
the. Jewish calendar, an assembly was held in the Tem- 
ple on the closing day of each month, to receive intelli- 
gence respecting the first tycang of the new moon. If 
nothing was announced a day was intercalated, yet if 
the appearance of the moon was afterwards authenticated 
the intercalation was cancelled. This naturally caused 
much confusion, especially in the critical month of Ni- 
san. Hence (Talmud, Rosh Hash. 1) it was permitted 
that in doubtful cases the passover might be observed 
on two consecutive days. Tor the intercalation could 
hardly be known in Galilee ; and, according to Maimon- 
ides (-in HHp), in the more distant parts of Judaea 
the passover was in some years kept on one day, at Je- 
rusalem on another. Our Lord, coming in from the 
country, followed the letter of the law: but the main 
body of the Jews, observing rather the “tradition of the 
elders,” sacrificed the passover on the following day in 
consequence of the intercalation of a day in the preced- 
ing month. Thus our Lord ate the passover on the 
evening of the 14th Nisan, and was upon the same day 
“ the very Paschal Lamb” by the death of the cross 
(Harvey, Creeds , p. 328). 

Easter has been the high festival of the Church since 
the days of the apostles; though the primitive ritual 
like the primitive creed followed no invariable rule. 
Thus while the churches in a large majority celebrated 
Easter-Sunday on the first Lord’s-day after the 14th of 
Nisan, on which our Lord suffered : others, as the Asiatic 
churches, commemorated our Lord’s death on the 14th 
of Nisan as being the very day of the Saviour’s cross 
and passion. This they did irrespectively of the day of 
the week on which it might fall. The paschal fast also 
was variously observed. Tertullian speaks of it as ex- 
tending over the Holy Week ( De Jejun. c. xi v) ; Epipha- 
nius says, “ The Catholic Church solemnizes not only the 
14th of Nisan, but the entire week” (Ihvr. 1,3), making a 
distinction from the Ebionitish Quartodecimani, who 
kept fast only on the 14th of Nisan. The Western and 
more Catholic rule was to observe the Friday preceding 
the Easter-Sunday as a rigid fast, the Church identi- 
fying the apostles’ sorrowing with their own, and the 
fast was not resolved till Easter-morn ; while the Asiatic 
Quartodecimani party regarded the 14th of Nisan from 
a doctrinal point of view as the commemoration-day of 
man’s redemption; and at the hour in which our Lord 
said ‘*It is finished,” i. e. at three o’clock in the after- 
noon, the fast was brought to an end (Euseb. Hist. Keel . 
v, 23), and the day closed with the collective Agape and 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper. Whether the fast was 
resumed and maintained till Easter-day does not appear, 
neither is it certainly known whether these churches 
celebrated Easter on the Lord’s-day next following, or 
on the next day but one to the 14th of Nisan, on what- 
ever day of the week that might fall. The latter, how- 
ever, would seem to have been the practice from the de- 
cree of an early synod (Euseb. Hist. Keel, v, 23) convened 
to consider the case, w T hich ordained that the Feast of 
the Resurrection should be celebrated on the Lord’s-day 
and on no other, and that the pasehal fast should then 
be brought to a close ; for the ordinance would not have 
been needed if there had been nothing in this particular 
to amend. Hefele, however, sees in this decree a proof 
that the Asiatic Easter was always celebrated on the 
VII.— Z z 


Lord’s-day. The Council of Arles, A.D. 314, at which 
British bishops were present, similarly decreed that 
Easter should only be celebrated on the Lord’s-day. 
Irenaeus declares that with respect to the paschal fast 
there w r as a great divergence of practice, some churches 
fasting for one day, as the Ebionites, some for two, and 
some for the forty hours, day and night, that immedi- 
ately preceded the dawn of Easter; and he speaks of it 
as an old-standing discrepancy, ov vvv i(j>’ ijpeov yf yovvla 
dWd icai ttoXv erportpov iiti tCjv tt po i/pwv ( Kp . 
ad Victor Fragm. c. iii, Cambr. ed.). The primitive 
Church, therefore, knew no fixed rule for the universal 
observance of the paschal fast. 

With respect to the precise day on which the Lord’s 
death should be commemorated, there was a threefold 
difference of practice. (1.) The Catholic Church affirmed 
that our Lord suffered on the 14th of Nisan; but seeing 
that the new creation dates from Easter-morning, the 
Lord’s-day next following was the tt dcrx a dvaardaipov, 
and the Friday preceding was the 7r«crya a ravpwmfiov. 
Thus the rule was fixed according to the day of the week 
on which our Lord suffered, and w'as declared to be the 
true ordinance, tci^iq u\?}0t<?Ttpa. This tvas the prac- 
tice of the Church of Home, and of the generality of 
churches throughout Christendom, and was said to 
have been derived from the apostles Peter and Paul 
(Euseb. Hist. Kceles. v, 23 ; Socrat. Hist. Eccles. v, 22). 
(2.) The Asiatic rule was professedly based upon the au- 
thority of John the Evangelist and of Philip, and was 
adopted by the churches of Proconsular Asia (Hist. Kceles. 
v, 23) and those of the neighboring provinces, also in 
Mesopotamia, Syria, Cilicia (Athanas. Ad Afr. e. 2, de 
Synod. Arim. et Sel .), and, as Chrysostom says, Antioch 
(In eos qui Orat. in Pascha Jej. [ed. Bened. i, 608 ]). It 
was the belief of all the churches that our Lord was put 
to death on the 14th of Nisan, the day on which the 
paschal lamb was slain. But many denied that the Last 
Supper was installed at the paschal feast, or that our Lord 
celebrated the Passover at all in the last year of his min- 
istry, the statements of the synoptical Gospels notwith- 
standing (see Chron. Paseh. i, 10-16). The Asiatics 
commemorated the Lord’s death on the 14th of Nisan, 
being guided by the day of the Jewish month, as the 
more general practice followed the day of the week on 
which Christ died. They were taunted for the Juda- 
izing practice, though the Church of Pome in its ritual 
and liturgy had more perhaps in common with the syna- 
gogue than the churches of Asia. The Quart odeci mans 
were but a small party in the Church. Still fewer in 
number (3) were the Ebionitish or Judaizing Quarto- 
decimans who held to the observances of the Mosaic 
law, and engrafted on them the Christian celebration, 
making the 14th of Nisan a day of hybrid ceremonial, in 
which type and antitype, shadow and substance, law 
and Gospel, were hopelessly confused. 

These three varying rules created a plentiful source 
of dissension ; the Church was long unconscious of the 
coming evil, but while men slept the tares were sown. 
At first the bond of charity was known to be stronger than 
all — the difference of calendar made no alteration in the 
Gospel law of love. Thus Polycarp, bishop of Smyrna, 
having had occasion to visit Rome (A.D. 160) to confer 
with pope Anicetus on other matters, found that the Asi- 
atic rule differed essentially from that of Rome. Both 
could claim apostolic authority, anti therefore each rev- 
erently forbore from pressing a rival claim; while Ani- 
cetus assigned to his guest as his senior the privilege of 
consecrating the holy elements. But immediately after- 
wards a change came over the spirit of Rome; for the 
heretical Quartodeciman rule had been introduced there 
by Blastus — “llis omnibus ( Marconi et Tatia?io, etc.) 
etiara Blastus accedens, qui latentur Judaism um vult in- 
trodueere” (Pseudo - Test, de Prceser. Her. p. 53), and 
with it the whole sweep of Ebionitish perversion. Vic- 
tor, bishop of Rome, therefore knew the Quartodeciman 
practice only in conjunction with a pestilential error, 
and never dissociated the two in his mind. « With 
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keen perception of the truth of his own position, he was 
blind to all that might be advanced by others, and 
threatened with excommunication (A.D. 180) all those 
churches which commemorated their Lord’s death on 
the first day of the week. It was the first germ of that 
system of aggression whieh reached its climax in the 
Hildebrandine theory and practice of the papacy. Syn- 
ods were immediately held by his order (Euscb, Hist. 
Eccles. v, 23) in Palestine, Pontus, Haul, Alexandria, 
Corinth, and Lome, and the more Catholic rule was 
everywhere pronounced to be binding. It was also de- 
termined that the feast of the resurrection was the 
true close of the paschal fast, and that the Lord’s-day 
and no other should be the day for its celebration. The 
Asiatics remained unconverted and unconvinced, and 
continued to observe the 14th of Nisan as a day of 
mixed character, fasting till the ninth hour, and then 
rejoicing for the achieved work of man’s redemption. 
In opposition to a somewhat crushing array of names, 
not of individuals, hut of churches, Polycrates, bishop 
of Ephesus, and a friend of Polycarp, put forth a writ- 
ing in the name of the Asiatic bishops claiming the 
authority of John and Fhilip, whose tombs were still at 
Ephesus and Hierapolis, and urging the precedent of 
Polvcarp, Melito, and other venerable bishops, in favor 
of their own apostolic tradition. Still Victor pronounced 
them “heterodox,” and not only essayed to cut them off 
from communion, d7ro-f/iP«tP rpg irwasug TtupciTai, as 
Ilefele limits the words of Eusebius, but authoritatively 
pronounced them excommunicate, orijXiTii a <5 id ypap- 
f.t arujv, O-KOIVujvIjtovq apdijv 7rdrTag rovg ktceiot arena 
I ovttiov ddtXtyovg (Euseb. Ilist. Eccles. v, 24). The vio- 
lent decree, however, was a mere “brutiim fulmen,” for 
none of the other churches assented to it, and Irenceus, 
bishop of Lyons, wrote a letter of expostulation to Victor 
on the subject. The result was that Pome stood alone 
in its extreme antagonism to the churches of Ephesine 
communion. 

Hitherto the paschal controversy had turned upon 
two points: (1) the proper day for the memorial of our 
Lord’s death, and (2) the day on whieh the paschal fast 
should be resolved in the joyful commemoration of East- 
er. A third difficulty, of an Ebionitish complexion, 
arose (A.D. 170) at Laodicea, the capital of Phrygia Pa- 
catiana, in Asia Minor; it was stated that our Lord in- 
stituted the holy Eucharist on the 14th, and was put to 
death on the 15th of Nisan, the Jewish method of com- 
puting the commencement of the day from sunset hav- 
ing been apparently ignored (Euseb. JIht. Eccles. iv, 
26). The paschal feast of these schismatics combined 
the encharistic with the paschal rite, and was essen- 
tially of a Jewish ordinance. The Church of course 
affirmed that the passover, like any typical observance, 
had only a temporary character, and that it was merged 
in the Christian commemoration of the sacrifice of 
Christ upon the cross. It was an entirely new phase 
of the Quartodeciman theory, and caused an evil report 
of Judaizing notions to be attached to the orthodox 
following of John and Philip and Polycarp. But the 
writers of the Asiatic Church at once denounced it as 
wholly inconsistent with Christian principle; and frag- 
ments still exist of writings that were put. forth against 
it by Melito, bishop of .Sardis, and Apollinaris, bishop 
of Hierapolis, both of whom followed the more orthodox 
Asiatic rule. “ They err,” says this latter writer, “ who 
affirm that our Lord ate the passover on the 14th of 
Nisan with his disciples, and that he died on the great 
day of unleavened bread (i. c. on the 15th of Nisan). 
They maintain that Matthew records the event as they 
have imagined it; but their notion agrees not with the 
law; and thereby the (lospels are made to wear a con- 
tradictory appearance” ( Chronicon Paschale , i, 13, in 
Dundorfs liyzant. Hist. Script, xvi). This was the 
phase of the Quartodeciman which was introduced into 
Borne by Blast us, and was denounced at once by I Te- 
nants (Euseb. Hist. Eccles. v, 20) in his treatise Be 
Schismate. Ilis follower, Hippolytus, took an active 


part against it (Eragm. in Chron. Paschal, i, 12, 13 ; 
and Philo soph, vii, 18); and Clement of Alexandria was 
induced by the treatise of Melito to refute the same 
error in his work on Easter, a few fragments of which 
are preserved in the Chronicon Paschal, (ibid. 14). 

The Laodicean Quartodccimans closely followed the 
Jewish custom, whereby in a backward season, as re- 
gards barley-harvest, or whenever the solar cycle re- 
quired it, an entire month was intercalated at the ver- 
nal equinox. Hence in some years there was with them 
a double paschal celebration, and in others a total omis- 
sion. These notions died out again before the end of 
the 3d century, but they caused an evil name to be at- 
tached to the orthodox Quartodeciman practice, and 
greatly embittered the differences that already existed 
between some of the Asiatic churches and the rest of 
the Christian world. Further, the Catholic practice, 
like the Eastern, divaricated into two branches, and the 
churches were unable to settle down upon one uniform 
rule. It is a question of astronomy ; for the Jewish cal- 
endar ceased to be any trustworthy guide after the de- 
struction of Jerusalem. The equinox was then taken as 
the fixed date from whence Easter should be calculated. 
But astronomers differed as to the precise incidence of 
the equinox. At Rome it was March 18th; at Alexan- 
dria it was the 21st, according to the Macedonian calen- 
dar. The Asiatics, retaining their old custom, com- 
memorated the death of our Lord on the full moon 
after March 2 1st. The rest of the world celebrated 
Easter on the first Sunday after the equinoctial full 
moon ; but if the moon was at the full on Sunday, then 
on the succeeding Sunday, for the plain reason that the 
full moon in such a case coincided with the lunar age 
on the day of our Lord’s death, and not of the resurrec- 
tion. Hence those churches which followed the earlier 
equinox occasionally found themselves rejoicing in Eas- 
ter festivities while the other churches were still prac- 
ticing the mortification of Lent. And worse still, when 
the full moon fell on March 19, Western churches cele- 
brated their Easter accordingly ; but the Alexandrian 
Church of necessity deferred their Easter till the next 
full moon, as being the first after the equinox of March 
21. To obviate this difficulty various recurring cycles 
were devised, wherein the return of the full moon to the 
same solar position coincided after a certain number of 
years with the same day of the week, and the same day 
of the year. But they were more or less inaccurate. 
The earliest was that of Hippolytus, bishop of Portus. 
As a rare waif of time, this was discovered incised on the 
right face of the pedestal of a marble statue of Ilippol- 
ytus seated on his episcopal throne, which was dug up 
(A.D. 1551) between Pome and Tivoli, near the church 
of St. Lawrence, and is now preserved in the Vatican. 
Eusebius (Hist. Eccles. vi, 22) attributes to Hippolytus 
the discovery of the cycle of sixteen years; and here it 
was found displayed for one hundred and twelve years 
(A.D. 222-333), Easter-Sundav in each of these years 
being given on the left face of the pedestal. But the 
cycle of sixteen years only showed the recurrence of 
the paschal-dav with regard to the day of the year, and 
not of the week. The same ancient authority also 
shows that the paschal fast was continued till Easter- 
Sundav, March 18 being assumed always as the vernal 
equinox. Dionysius, bishop of Alexandria (A.D. 246- 
265), set forth an eight years’ cycle, Karova cKTatTijpi- 
dog (Euseb. Hist. Eccles. vii. 20). Twelve years alter 
his death Anatolius, an Alexandrian by birth and edu- 
cation, but bishop of Laodicea, in Syria, drew out the 
famous nineteen years’ cycle, originally the observation 
of Meton the astronomer. The ancient Jews could only 
have celebrated the passover after the vernal equinox; 
therefore this, with him March 19, was made the basis 
of computation. The cycle was adopted at Alexandria, 
the equinox, however, being advanced two days, to 
March 21 ; and whenever the full moon happened on 
Saturday, the next day, contrary to the Roman custom, 
was declared to be Easter-Sundav. The Asiatics still 
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followed the Jewish computation, as harmonizing with 
the Saviour’s practice, and cared nothing for the equi- 
nox, which their Easter occasionally anticipated ; and 
for this reason the term Protopascliitae was applied to 
them. The confusion caused by these differences must 
have been very great, and especially in conterminous 
churches, where one custom ended and another began ; 
but it was not till A.D. 314 that an attempt was made 
to produce uniformity by synodal action. In that year 
the Council of Arles in its first canon decreed that East- 
er should be solemnized “ uno die et uno tempore per 
omnem orbem ;” and the bishop of Rome sent forth an 
encyclical letter to enforce the desired harmony of ac- 
tion (Mansi, Coll. Cone, ii, 474; Hard, i, 2G3). But a 
provincial could speak with no authority to the Church 
catholic ; neither was the Roman bishop as yet the su- 
preme pontiff, and practice continued to be discordant. 
It then became one of the two principal subjects for dis- 
cussion and arrangement in the Council of Nice. No 
decree on the subject appears in its canons, and it is dif- 
ficult to see any reason for the omission, unless it be that 
the fathers were unable to make up their minds upon a 
point that could only be settled by the astronomical ex- 
pert. Thus they delegated to Eusebius of Caesarea the 
duty of determining the right rule of Easter, and of rec- 
ommending the most accurate cycle to be adopted in 
framing the calendar. The Epistle of Constantine to 
the churches shows clearly the general points on which 
the Nicene fathers agreed, viz.: 1. That from henceforth 
the vernal equinox, and not the Jewish calendar, should 
determine the incidence of Easter. 2. That when the 
equinoctial full moon fell on a Sunday, Easter should be 
celebrated on the Sunday following; both for the reason 
already given, and because the Jewish festival would 
have been celebrated and over. Also, by making Easter 
by necessity subsequent to the vernal equinox, there 
was no longer danger of a double observance in the 
same year. But which equinoctial dav was adopted, 
the Roman or the Alexandrian ? The Latin translation 
of the Prologus Paschalis of Cyril of Alexandria says 
that the Alexandrian Church, as representing the astro- 
nomical science of the day, was ordered to announce to 
the Church of Rome the true incidence of Easter in each 
year, and that it should be notified from Rome through- 
out the churches (Petavius, Poet. Temp, ii, App. ; lle- 
fele, Cone, i, 313 ; Ideler, Handb. d. Chronol. ii, 258). 
Leo I repeats the account (Ep. 121 al. 94), and Am- 
brose virtually says the same thing; the Nicene Council 
having, according to his statement, adopted the cycle of 
nineteen years, which, as has been shown, was the Al- 
exandrian computation (Ambr. Ep. ad Epis. cop . sEm.'). 
But, independently of the equinox, the paschal difficul- 
ties were not yet foreclosed. The Roman Church still 
clung to its faulty cycle of eighty-four years, the Alex- 
andrian to that of nineteen; and it still continued to be 
a matter of reproach that the two principal churches of 
Christendom were often found to celebrate Easter on 
different days. The Council of Sardica, therefore, as 
seen by the lately discovered Festal Letters of Athana- 
sius (Cureton, from the Nitrian Syr. IMS., A.D. 343), en- 
deavored to compose a difference by drawing out a pas- 
chal scheme for half a century. But it only defined the 
lunations, and (A.D. 387) matters showed worse than 
ever when Rome celebrated Easter on March 21, but 
the Alexandrian Church, since the 21st was its equinox, 
postponed the celebration till after the next full moon, 
or till late in April. The Quartodeciman party also still 
survived, the Nicene injunctions notwithstanding, as 
maybe seen by the anathemas against the Tecroapeotcai- 
dticariTai of the Council of Antioch (A.D. 341), can. 1, 
and Council of Laodicea (A.D. 381), can. 1. It may be 
observed here that the Jews learned from the Christian 
Church to frame a paschal cycle, which was first adopt- 
ed in the presidency of ilillel II at Tiberias, A.D. 358. 

The paschal difference thus continued to cause more or 
less inconvenience and heart-burning for another century 
and a half, till Dionysius Exiguus did good service to 


chronology by first dating events from the Christian 
mra, and by giving fixity to the cycle of nineteen years 
for determining Easter. This he did by adopting the 
Alexandrian method of calculation, and reforming the 
Roman calendar according^, in which the churches of 
Italy readily acquiesced ; while those of Gaul and Britain 
still held to their “old style.” When the Heptarchy 
became Romanized, the Dionysian method was accepted 
in Britain, although in Wales, and in the northern parts 
of the island, the old eighty-four years’ cycle of Rome 
was still retained. A council was held on the subject, 
A.D. G64, at Streanechalch (Whitby), king Oswy hav- 
ing found that his queen and her ladies were fasting in 
Lent while he indulged in the festivities of Easter. The 
Roman order was then fully confirmed in Britain. As 
Montalembert has justly observed, this difference had 
nothing to do with the Quartodeciman practice, which 
in fact had died away in the Gth century (Moines de 
rOccid. iv, 159). In our present calendar, the Prime or 
Golden Number marks the particular year of the nine- 
teen years’ cycle ; and these golden numbers, added in 
the margin from March 21 to April 18, indicate the 
days of the plenilunium on which Easter for each par- 
ticular year depends, and which is the Sunday next fol- 
lowing, unless Sunday should be the day of full moon, in 
which case Easter falls on the following Sunday. — Blunt, 
Piet. Hist. Theol. See also Ilefele, Conciliengesch. vol. i ; 
Ideler, Handb. d. Chronol. ; Chron. Paschale , in Dindorfs 
Byzant. Hist. Script, vol. xvi and xvii; Gieseler, Eccles. 
Hist. vol. i; Cureton, Festal Ep. of Athanasius, transl. 
from the Syriac ; Killen, Hist, of the Ancient Church , p. 
611, 625; Neander, Dogmas, vol. ii; Riddle, Christian 
Antiquities, p. 655 sq., G75, 676: Ffoulkes, Divisions in 
Christendom ; Bond. Quar. Rev. xviii, 496 sq. ; Christian 
Examiner, xxxviii, 41 sq.; J a hr b, fur deutsche Theologie, 
1870, No. i. See Easter. 

Paschal Light. See Paschal Taper. 

Paschal Solemnity, the week preceding and the 
week following Easter . 

Paschal Taper, a taper used in the Roman Cath- 
olic Church at the time of Easter. It is lighted from 
the holy f re, and receives its benediction by the priest’s 
putting five grains of incense in the form of a cross into 
the taper. This blessed taper must remain on the Gos- 
pel-side of the altar from Easter-eve to Ascension-day. 
See Lyci i noscope. 

Paschal Term, a name given sometimes to Eas - 
ter-day. 

Paschali, Giovanni Luigi, a martyr to the Prot- 
estant cause in Italy, was a native of Coni, in Pied- 
mont, and was descended of respectable parentage. He 
was born about 1525, and in early life was a soldier. 
Converted to God, lie forsook the army and went to 
Geneva, there to study Protestant theology under Cal- 
vin. Paschali became so interested in the Reformed 
doctrines that he wrote pamphlets in their advocacy, 
and also urged the translation of the Bible into the 
Italian, in order that the populace might be more thor- 
ough! v instructed in God’s truth. From Geneva, where 
he received the freedom of the city, he went, with some 
other students, to Lausanne. At the latter place he 
continued his studies under Viret. About this time it 
happened that the poor Waldensian Christians of Ca- 
labria, in the southern part of Italy, appealed to Calvin 
for a teacher — for the Inquisition, first of all, robbed the 
flocks of their shepherds, in order the better to get the 
sheep into its power. The necessity was duly con- 
sidered by the principal persons of the Italian congre- 
gation at Geneva, and they found no one better fitted 
for the task than Paschali, now at Lausanne. When 
he heard the news of this appointment he was on the 
eve of being married, but he concluded to postpone this 
step, and accepted the call of the Church as of the Lord. 
In 1559 Paschali was received with joy by the Walden- 
ses, and he began his work among them with great 
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zeal and courage. Of course the congregation had to ' 
be secretly maintained, and so it came about that when 
his ministrations were learned of at court he was im- 
prisoned at Tuscaldo. Ills trial came off before the 
vicar-gcncral, Dec. 27, 1559, but no judgment was pro- 
nounced at its conclusion, and he was simply transport- 
ed to Cosenza by ship, and there was again imprisoned. 
A new hearing was given him on February 21 ; but as 
he refused to recant, he was, April 14, 1500, removed to 
Naples with other Protestants who refused to deny 
their faith. On their arrival in Naples they were all 
thrown into the common prison, where the water tric- 
kled from the ceiling. Paschali, after a long examina- 
tion, remained there until May 9, and was then changed 
to the bishop’s prison. But soon after they were in- 
formed that they must go to Koine. They made the 
journey by ship, and this prisoner of the Lord did not 
cease openly to preach the Gospel to his fellow-sufferers 
and the ship’s crew, which act was, on his arrival in 
Rome, on May 15, charged against him as an additional 
crime. Together with his companions, he was placed 
in the prison of the Inquisition, a damp, subterranean 
vault of Torre di Nona, surrounded by the waters of 
the Tiber. They w'ere obliged to lie on the damp 
ground, for not even a straw bed was given them. The 
next day Bartolomeo, the brother of Paschali, arrived 
from Coni with letters of recommendation to influential 
men of the papal court, and, among others, to the grand 
inquisitor, cardinal Alexandrini. But no one gave him 
any hope for the freedom of his brother; the writing of 
Protestant tracts was an offence not easily forgiven. 
Only with great trouble did he succeed in securing per- 
mission to see his brother in presence of an inquisitor 
and a monk, and that on the promise that he should 
try to move him to recant. Bartolomeo, who was not 
yet converted to Protestantism, but who clung to his 
brother with a natural love, and had certainly risked 
somewhat in taking his part, described, in a letter to 
bis son Carlos, who was in Geneva with Paschali’s be- 
trothed, the state in which he found his brother: 

“I saw him,” he said, “iu a narrow room, where those 
were kept who were shortly to be executed. There he 
lay with bare head, and hound hand and foot, so that the 
cords pressed through his skin and flesh. When I saw 
him in such misery, and wished to embrace him, 1 fell 
dowu from anguish, and could not utter a word. There- 
upon he was much troubled, and said to me, ‘My brother, 
are you a Christian? Why are yon so deeply moved? 
Bo you not know that not a leaf falls from the tree with- 
out the will of God? Let us rather comfort one another 
through Jesus Christ, since we know that these brief 
mortal lives ars not to be likened to onr future and eter- 
nal glory.’” 

As the inquisitor saw that Paschali’s visitor was more 
likely to become a convert to the Reformed cause than 
bring about the conversion of the prisoner, he harshly 
bade Paschali be silent, and overwhelmed him with re- 
proaches. Of course the prisoner vainly defended himself 
from the teachings of the holy Gospel. At the earnest 
supplication of his brother he was, however, taken into 
another prison, containing a window, through which the 
two could speak together; but on this being noticed, 
the window was walled up. When, on his next visit, 
Bartolomeo wished to persuade Giovanni to submit 
somewhat, so that he might take him home alive, he 
answered: “ 1 yearn for heavenly blessings with such a 
longing that I care nothing for earthly things, not even 
for my own life. Therefore cease your persuasions, for 
I have bound Jesus Christ so last to my heart that no 
one can separate me from him.” Bartolomeo Paschali 
used every effort to have his brother’s sentence com- 
muted to a few years’ imprisonment, of which he would 
bear the expense, but it was all in vain. He visited 
him twice more, and on his second visit he gave him 
to understand that he must think of his own safety, as 
he had heard that lie was himself “ held in suspicion by 
the Inquisition for being of the same religion as his 
brother.” Shortly after Paschali had overcome this 
additional trial, the day of his Anal release arrived. 
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On Sunday, Sept. 8, 15G0, he was taken to the cloister 
of La Minerva, where his sentence was publicly read to 
him. After he had acknowledged the authenticity of 
his declarations, and thanked God for the honor of 
which he was counted worthy, lie was again conducted 
to prison. The next dav, Sept. 9, the people went to 
the execution. The martyr was led bound to the Campo 
di Fiore, in sight of the castle of St. Angelo, where the 
pope had gone, accompanied by' the cardinals and other 
prelates. As Paschali undertook to preach to the peo- 
ple, to the pope, and his prelates, there arose a great 
commotion, and every one demanded that he should he 
immediately 7 put to death. Thereupon the executioner 
quickly threw the rope about his neck and strangled 
him, after which his corpse was burned. See Hurst, 
Martyrs for the Tract Cause , p. 28 sq. ; M‘Crie, llist, 
of the Ref. in Italy. (J. II. W.) 

Faschasinus, a Romish prelate of note in his day, 
flourished near the middle of the 5th century 7 . We 
first encounter him in A.D. 451, when he was bishop 
of Lilykeura, in Sicily 7 , as papal legate at the Council of 
Chalcedon. He there represented the interests of the 
Roman pontiff, together with Lucentius, bishop of As- 
culum, and Bonifacins, a presbyter. Faschasinus, of 
whose previous history and position in life we know 
nothing, seems to have held the chief place among the 
three legates, since he subscribed the acts of the coun- 
cil in the name of the pope before the two others. An 
epistle of Faschasinus, l)e Qntestione Paschali, is still 
extant, addressed to Leo in reply to some inquiries 
from the pontiff with regard to the calculations for de- 
termining the festival of Easter. It will be found un- 
der its best form in the editions of the works of Leo, 
published by Quesnel and by the brothers Ballerini. 
See Schonemann, Biblioth. Pat mm Lat. vol. ii, § 49; 
Biilir, Geschickte der rom. I .iterator, suppl. vol. pt. ii, 
§ 1GG; Smith, Diet, of Greek and Roman Biog. and My - 
thol. iii, 131 ; Ceillier, llist. des Aut. S acres, x, 170-175, 
201 sq., G82 sq., 701. 

Faschasius, a Roman Catholic divine cf the 5th 
century, flourished at Rome as deacon of a Church 
about A.D. 490. He was a friend of the antipope 
Laurentius, and sided with him. Faschasius is reputed 
to have written De Spirit u Sancto libri duo, quibus 
symboli enarrutio continefur , adrersus errores Mace- 
donii (in “ Bibl. Max. Patr.” viii, 807). Casimir Oudin 
ascribes the work to Faust us Rcgiensis. 

Faschasius Radbertus, St., a noted Benedic- 
tine of the first half of the 9th century 7 , was a native 
of Soissons, France, lie embraced the monastic life 
while y 7 et a youth, and was educated and domiciled at 
the convent at Corbey, in Aquitaine. He was there 
under the abbots Adelhard and Wala, whose favorite 
he was. The former of these abbots died in A.D. 82G. 
Faschasius first came into public notice in A.D. 831, 
when he was still a simple monk. A little while after 
this he was employed as teacher, and in important mis- 
sions. In A.D. 844 he was ejected abbot of the con- 
vent, although he had never taken holy 7 orders. In 
A.D. 851 he resigned this office, and died as simple 
monk in A.D. 8G5, at the abbey 7 of St. Riquier, where 
His time was zealously devoted to the study of theology 
and philosophy 7 . He is now commemorated by 7 the 
Church of Lome as a saint by 7 order of pope Alexander 
II (A.D. 1070). In the History of Christian dogmatics 
Faschasius is celebrated as the originator of the tran- 
substautiation theory 7 , i. e. that the bread and wine no 
lunger exist in the elements of the Eucharist after the 
blood and body 7 of Christ have become present there by 
the act of consecration. Faschasius may 7 thus be said to 
have raised a controversy which has disturbed the West- 
ern Church for more than a thousand years. It was called 
out into symmetrical form, as a theory, by 7 tlie inquiries 
of a former pupil of his named Warin (whom he ad- 
dresses as Placidius). who, having become abbot of 
New Corbey 7 , in Saxony, requested His old iustructor 
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to draw up a treatise on the Holy Eucharist for the 1 
guidance of the young community. In the year 831, 
therefore, Paschasius Radbertus wrote his work, De \ 
Sacramento corporis et sanguinis Christ i , of which, 
when it had become the subject of controversy, he 
presented a large copy to the emperor, Charles the 
Paid, in the year 844. In this treatise Radbertus sets 
forth the ordinary doctrine of the Church respecting 
the true and real presence of Christ’s body and blood 
in the consecrated elements, but he goes far beyond all 
previous writers in defining the mode of that presence 
and its consequences. There had been scarcely any 
controversy hitherto on the subject of the Holy Eu- 
charist. although John of Damascus, followed by the 
second Council of Nicaea (A.D. 787) and the Council of 
Frankfort (A.D. 704), had seen cause to censure the ap- 
plication of •‘figure” and “type” to the elements, while 
a Council of Constantinople (A.D. 754) had asserted 
their legitimate use. This shows the dawn of such a 
controversy. 

. The dialectical subtlety which had been employed 
on doctrines concerning the person of Jesus the Christ 
and the Christian Trinity was now, however, to be en- 
gaged for many a generation on those connected with 
the sacrament of Christ’s body and blood, and the full 
tide of strife was set flowing by the clear and uncom- 
promising statements of Radbertus. The substance of 
these statements is as follows: (1) That the very body 
of Christ, which was born of the Virgin Mary, and 
which was immolated on the cross, together with the 
very blood that belonged to that body, and was shed 
upon the cross, are those which the communicants receive 
(and he does not hint at receiving in one kind only) 
in receiving the consecrated elements of the Holy Eu- 
charist; (2) That the bread and wine which are conse- 
crated are wholly and entirely converted into the body 
and blood of Christ, so that they are no longer to be 
spoken of as being in any natural sense bread and wine ; 
(3) That this conversion ordinarily takes place in such 
a manner that it is not made known to the senses, God 
permitting the appearance and taste of the bread to 
remain as a veil to the great miracle which he has 
wrought; (4) Put that under special circumstances, to 
confirm the faith of doubters or to satisfy the devotion 
of saints, the fact of the conversion is made apparent 
to the senses by the substance of Christ’s body and 
blood either in the form of a lamb, or presenting the 
color and appearance of flesh and blood. Only one 
such instance is narrated, but it is said to be one out 
of many (Pasch. Radbert. De Sacrum. Carp . et Sang. 
Christi [in “Bibl. Max. Ludg.” xiv, 729]; Martene, 
Vet. Script. Collect, ix, 3G7 ; Migne, Patrol, vol. cxx). 

This precise definition of the nature of the Eucharist 
was a novelty in the Church, as is shown by the catena} 
of authorities respecting that sacrament which have been 
collected by Pamelius in his Liturgicon , and by Grier- 
anger in his Institutions IAturgiques. It raised a con- 
troversy at once among the theologians of the Benedic- 
tine order, and Radbertus endeavored to prove his state- 
ments in a letter addressed to one of his monks named 
Frudegarde, in which he collected passages from the 
fathers (Pasch. Radbert. Opp. Bibl. Max. Ludg. xiv, 
749; Migne’s Patrol, cxx, 1351). The first to reply in 
writing to these novel opinions or definitions was Raba- 
nus Maurus, abbot of Fulda (A.D. 822-847), and after- 
wards archbishop of Mentz (A.D. 847-856), in an epistle 
to a monk named Eigel, which has been lost (comp. 
Mabillon, .1 at. Sanct. Ord. Bened. sa?c. iv, ii, 591). 
When the controversy attracted the attention of the 
emperor Charles the Bald, he required of Paschasius 
Radbertus a copy of the treatise, and it was delivered 
to another monk of Corbey, Ratramnus, or Bertram, for 
examination. The result was an answer by Ratramnus 
in the form of a treatise bearing the same title as that 
of Radbertus, the point of which is to prove that there 
is a difference between the manner of Christ’s presence 
when on earth and that of his sacramental presence in 


eucharistic elements; that in the latter “est quidem 
corpus Christi sed non corporale, at spirituale;” main- 
taining, however, as strongly as his opponent the real- 
ity of that presence (Ratramnus, De Corp. et Sang. Do- 
mini; Migne’s Patrol, cxviii, 815, Oxford ed. 1838). 
The great liturgical commentator, Walafrid Strabo, was 
also an opponent of Radbertus, and that portion of his 
work which deals with the subject is more in accord- 
ance with the writings of their Catholic predecessors 
(Walafridus Strabo, De Reb. Eccl. eh. xvi, xvii). An- 
other opponent, and more radical than the others, was 
Erigena (q. v.). He held that the Eucharist is a mere 
memorial of Christ’s death in past time, and not of his 
presence in the sacrament, a typical act of feeding, by 
which the mind of the faithful communicant intellect- 
ually and piously reminds him of the work of his Lord 
(Dollinger, Church Hist, iii, 73, Cox’s transl.). With 
the death of Paschasius the controversy subsided for a 
while, but its revival by Berengar and Lanl'ranc in the 
12th century makes it very evident that the doctrine 
pleased the superstitious tendency of those ages, and 
that this theory had been extending its effects far and 
wide on the popular mind, and finally the views of Pas- 
chasius Radbertus were stamped upon the authorita- 
tive theology of the Roman Church, under the name of 
Transubstantiation, by the fourth Council of Lateran, in 
the year 1215. 

Paschasius was also the author of works entitled De 
fide, spe et caritate, and De Partu virginis. The for- 
mer betrays most clearly his superstitious notions in re- 
ligion. The latter is a bold defence of a doctrine held 
also by St. Jerome, viz. that the virginity of the lloly 
Virgin Mary continued after the birth of Christ, or, in 
other words, that 31 ary had given birth to Christ utero 
clauso, and that therefore she and her offspring should 
be regarded as free from the taint of original sin. (See 
Munscher, Dogmengesch. ed. Coin, p. 85 sq. ; Walch, 
Ilistoria Controcersic e sceculi IX de Partu B. Virginis 
[Gott. 1758, 4to]; Ilagenbach, Ilist. of Doctrines , ii, 40 
sq.) The complete works of Paschasius, with a short 
but excellent biographical sketch as introduction, were 
published by the Benedictines, entitled Opera , quorum 
pars multo maxima nunc primum prodit ex bibliotheca 
Monasterii Corbiensis (Paris, 1618, (bl.). The works are 
reprinted in Migne’s Patrologia, vol. cxx. Comp, be- 
sides the authors already quoted, Ilagenbach, Hist, of 
Doctrines (see Index in vol. ii); Neander, Ilist. of Dog- 
mas (see Index in vol. ii) ; Riickert, in Hilgenfeld’s 
Zeitsehr.fiir hist. Theologie , 1858 ; Dieckhoff, Die A bend- 
mahlslehre im Reformationszeitalter; Baur, Dogmengesch. 
vol. ii; llausher, Der h. Paschasius Radbertus (Mainz, 
1862). (J. 11. W.) 

Pas-Dam'mim (lleb. Pas Dammim', E* 1 ^ 1 ]] 33, 
wrist of blood [or extension of brooks , Ftirst] ; Sept. 4>a- 
aodogr] v. r. 4 >«(toco^iV, Vulg. Aphesdomim ), the form 
in l Chron. xi, 13 of the name which in l Sam. xvii, 1 
is given more at length as Epiies-dammim. It will be 
observed that in the original of Pas-dammim the article 
(03H) has taken the place of the first letter of the 
other form (OBX). In the parallel narrative of 2 Sam. 
xxiii the name appears to be corrupted (Kennieott, 
Dissert, p. 137) to charphdm (EB^n), in the A. V. ren- 
dered “there.” The present text of Josephus (.laf. vii, 
12, 4) gives it as Arasnmos fApaaapot;). The chief 
interest attaching to the appearance of the name in this 
passage of Chronicles is the evidence it affords that the 
place was the scene of repeated encounters between Is- 
rael and the Philistines, unless indeed we treat l Chron. 
xi, 13 (and the parallel passage, 2 Sam. xxiii, 11) as an 
independent account of the occurrence related in 1 Sam. 
xvii, which hardly seems possible. See David. A 
ruined site bearing the name Damun lies near the road 
from Jerusalem to Beit Jebrin (Van de Velde, Palest. 
ii, 193; Tobler, Dritte Wand. p. 201), about three miles 
east of Shuweikeh (Socho). — Smith. Dr. Porter, how- 
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ever, who visited and carefully surveyed this region, i 
came to the conclusion that the camp of the Philistines i 
must have been west and not east of Sliochoh, and he : 
does not therefore identify Ephes-dammim with Da- 
mun ( Handbook for Palestine , p. 261). See Elaii, 
BROOK. of. 

Pase'ah (Heb. Puse'dch, H3S, lame, Sept, ^ecrat) 
v. r. Bfffvrje in I Chron. iv, 12, 4>acr// in Ezra ii, 49, 4>a- 
(tsk in Neh. iii, 6), the name of two men. 

1. The second named of three sons of Eshton, among 
the descendants of Judah (1 Chron. iv, 12), described as 
“the men of Rechah,” which in the Targum of R. Jo- 
seph is rendered •* the men of the great Sanhedrim.” 
B.C. post 1618. 

2. The head of a family among the Nethinim who 

returned with Zerubbabel (Ezra ii, 49; “Phaseah” in 
Neh. vii, 51). Jchoiada, a member of the family, as- 
sisted in rebuilding the old gate of the city under Ne- 
hemiah (Neh. iii, 6). 13.0. ante 446. 

Fase-Buddhas, a name for the Buddhas who 
arise in the period in which there is no supreme Buddha, 
and discover instinctively the way to Nirwana, but are 
unable to teach it to others. If alms be given to a 
Pase-Buddha, it produces merit greater by one hundred 
times than when given to a rahat. The peculiarities 
of the Pase-Buddha are thus detailed by Mr. Spence 
Hardy in his Eastern Monachism: “lie has attained 
the high state of privilege that he enjoys by his own 
unaided exertions, as he has had no one to instruct him. 
lie is called pratyeka , severed or separated, and is soli- 
tary, alone, like the unicorn; thus his mind is light, 
pure, free, towards the Pase-Buddhaship, but heavy, 
dull, bound, towards the state of the supreme Buddhas. 
He has learned that which belongs to his order, but he 
understands not the five kinds of knowledge that are 
perceived by the supreme Buddhas and by no other be- 
ings; he knows not the thoughts of others; he has not 
the power to see all things, nor to know all things; in 
these respects his mind is heavy. Thus a man, whether 
by day or night, arrives at the brink of a small stream, 
into which he descends without fear that he may cross 
over to the other side. But another time he comes to 
a river that is deep and broad; there are no stepping- 
stones by which he can cross; he cannot see the oppo- 
site bank. It is like the ocean. In consequence of 
these obstacles he is afraid to venture into the water; 
he cannot cross the stream. In the same way the Pase- 
Buddha is free as to that which is connected with his 
own order, but bound as to all that is peculiar to the 
supreme Buddhas.” 

Pasha, a title used in the Ottoman empire, and ap- 
plied to governors of provinces, or military and naval 
commanders of high rank. The name is said to be de- 
rived from two Persian words — pa, “foot,” or support, 
and shah , “ruler” — and signifies “the support of the 
ruler.” The title was limited in the early period of the 
Ottoman empire to the princes of the blood, but was 
subsequently extended to the grand-vizier, the members 
of the divan, the seraskier, capitan-pasha, the begler- 
begs, and other civil and military authorities. The dis- 
tinctive badge of a pasha is a horse’s tail waving from 
the end of a stafT crowned with a gilt ball ; in war this 
badge is always carried before him when he goes abroad, 
and is at other times planted in front of his tent. The 
three grades of pashas are distinguished by the number 
of horse-tails on their standards; those of the highest 
rank are pashas of three tails, and include in general 
the highest functionaries, civil and military. All pa- 
shas of this class have the title of vizier; and the grand- 
vizier is, par excellence, a pasha of three tails. The 
pashas of two tails are the governors of provinces, who 
are generally called by the simple title of “pasha.” 
The lowest rank of pasha is the pasha of one tail ; the 
sanjaks, or lowest class of provincial governors, are of 
this rank. The pasha of a province has authority over 
the military force, the revenue, and the administration 


of justice. His authority was formerly absolute, but 
recently a check was imposed on him by the appoint- 
ment of local councils. The pasha is in his own person 
the military leader and administrator of justice for the 
province uiider his charge, and holds office during the 
pleasure of the sultan — a most precarious tenure, as the 
sultan can at any moment, in the exercise of his des- 
potic power, exile, imprison, or put him to death; and 
this has frequently been done in cases where the pa- 
sha’s power has excited the apprehension, or his wealth 
the avarice, of his royal master. — Chambers, s. v. 

The word pasha does not occur in the A. V. of the 
Bible, but in the original the identical term nns.^e- 
chah (rendered “captain,” “deputy,” “governor”), is 
applied in l Kings x, 15 to the petty chieftains who 
were tributary to Solomon (2 Chron. ix, 14); to the 
military commander of the Syrians (1 Kings xx, 24), 
the Assyrians (2 Kings xviii, 24 ; xxiii, 6), the Chal- 
dajans (Jer. Ii, 23), and the Medes (li, 38). Under the 
Persian viceroys, during the Babylonian captivity, the 
land of the Hebrews appears to have been portioned out 
among “governors” (n*ns, pachoth') inferior in rank 
to the satraps (Ezra viii, 36), like the other provinces 
which were under the dominion of the Persian king 
(Neh. ii, 7, 9). It is impossible to determine the pre- 
cise limits of their authority, or the functions which 
they had to perform. They formed a part of the Bab- 
ylonian system of government, and are expressly dis- 
tinguished from the C’SSD, seganim (Jer. li, 23, 28), to 
whom, as well as to the satraps, they seem to have been 
inferior (Dan. iii, 2, 3, 27); as also from the sa- 

rhn (Esth. iii, 12; viii, 9), who, on the other hand, had 
a subordinate jurisdiction. Sheshbazzar, the “prince” 
(SOiTS, Ezra i, 8) of Judah, was appointed by Cyrus 
“governor” of Jerusalem (Ezra v, 14), or “governor of 
the Jews,” as he is elsewhere designated (vi, 7), an of- 
fice to which Nehemiah afterwards succeeded (Neh. v, 
14) under the title ofTirshatha (Ezra ii, 63; Neh. viii, 
9). Zerubbabel, the representative of the royal family 
of Judah, is also called the “governor” of Judah (Hag. 
i, 1), but whether in consequence of his position in the 
tribe or from his official rank is not quite clear. Tat- 
nai, the “governor” beyond the river, is spoken of by 
Josephus (.4 nt. xi, 4, 4) under the name of Sisines, as 
i Trap\oq of Syria and Phoenicia (comp. 1 Esdr. vi, 3), the 
same term being employed to denote the Roman pro- 
consul or proprietor as well as the procurator (Josephus, 
Ant. xx, 8, 1). It appears from Ezra vi, 8 that these 
governors were intrusted with the collection of the 
king’s taxes; and from Neh. v. 18: xii, 26, that they 
were supported by a contribution levied upon the peo- 
ple, which was technically termed “the bread of the 
governor” (comp. Ezra iv, 14). They were probably 
assisted in discharging their official duties by a coun- 
cil (Ezra iv, 7 ; vi, 6). In the Peshito version of Neh. 
iii, 11, Pahath Moab is not taken as a proper name, but 
1 is rendered “chief of Moab;” and a similar translation 
1 is given in other passages where the words occur, as in 
Ezra ii, 6; Neh. vii, 11; x, 14. The “governor” be- 
vond the river had a judgment-seat at Jerusalem, from 
1 which probably he administered justice when making 
’ a progress through his province (Neh. iii, 7). — Smith. 
’ See Govkrnor. 

Pash'ur [some Pa'shur'] (Ileb .Pashchur', "JlirrO 
, [Gesen., from an Arabic root, surrounded with prosper - 
1 ity ; Fiirst, from a Heb. root, liberation; the etymol- 
■ ogy, as implying something favorable, seems to be re- 
ferred to in Jer. xx, 3]; Sept. ^aa\Mp, <]>aaovp, v. r. 
1 <\>a<T(Tovp [Ezra ii,3S; x, 22], <Parreovp [ Neh. vii. 41], 
» n atr\u>p Lin Jeremiah]), the name of two or three 
men. 

1. A priest, the son of Fmmer, and a contemporary 
of Jeremiah, who acted so as to incur a severe threat- 
• ening from that prophet. B.C. 607. Presuming on 
i his position as “chief governor in the house of the 
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Lord” (Jer. xx, 1)— that is, probably, being at the head 
of those who had the charge of maintaining order and 
decorum about the Temple— he smote Jeremiah, when 
he heard him prophesying of the desolations which 
were going to fall upon Jerusalem, and put him in the 
stocks. In this humiliating and painful situation the 
prophet remained for a night; and on being brought 
forth on the morrow, he declared to Pashur that the 
Lord no longer called his name Pashur, but Magor-mi- 
sabib — on every side enveloped in trouble and distress. 
This, the prophet further intimates, was to be veritied 
by both Pashur and his family being involved in the 
terrible disasters that were presently to burst on Judah 
and Jerusalem from the invasion of Nebuchadnezzar; 
they were to be all carried away into captivity to Bab- 
ylon, and die in that foreign land (xx, G). We have 
no specific account of the fortunes of the family; but 
the circumstances which soon took place leave no room 
to doubt that the prediction was veritied. 

2. Another priest in the time of Jeremiah, being the 
son of Melchiah (Jer. xxi, 1 ; xxxviii, 1). B.C. 589. 
lie twice came in contact with the prophet: once when 
sent along with some others to inquire what was the 
mind of the Lord respecting the meditated assault of 
Nebuchadnezzar against Jerusalem, which drew forth 
an announcement of certain overthrow; and again when 
concurring with several others in an application to the 
king to have Jeremiah put to death on account of the 
denunciations he was uttering, as tending to discourage 
the people and produce in them a spirit of disaffection. 
The application led to Jeremiah's imprisonment, from 
which he was only delivered by the special interposi- 
tion of Providence (1 Chron. ix, 12). Pashur’s family, 
however, were among those who returned from the cap- 
tivity of Babylon, and seem to have possessed a place 
of importance both as to position and numbers (Nch. 
vii, 41 ; xi, 12). 

3. The father of Gedaliah, which latter took part 
with the Pashur last named in the accusation and im- 
prisonment of Jeremiah (Jer. xxxviii, 1). B.C. 589. 
lie was perhaps identical with one or the other of the 
foregoing. 

Pas(s)inelli, Lorenzo, an Italian painter, was born 
in 1G29 at Bologna. lie first studied under Simone 
Cantarini, and next with Flaminio Torre. lie after- 
wards went to Venice, where he became enamoured of 
the ornamental and brilliant style of Paul Veronese, and 
he made the works of that master his model, though he 
did not servilely imitate him. Lanzi says, “lie bor- 
rowed from Veronese his effective and magnificent com- 
position, but the airs of his heads and the distribution 
of his colors he obtained from another source; and 
though he never acquired the correctness of design 
which distinguishes the works of Torre, yet in this re- 
spect he surpassed Paolo.” On his return to Bologna, 
Pasinelli found abundant employment in painting, prin- 
cipally for the churches. lie was naturally inclined to 
create surprise by the display of copious, rich, and spir- 
ited compositions; such are his two pictures at the 
Certosa, representing Ch list's Entrance into Jerusalem , 
and his Return into Limbo ; and such, too, is his history 
of Conolanus , in the Casa Kanuzzi — a piece found re- 
peated in many collections. No one can behold these 
paintings without granting to Pasinelli a true painter’s 
lire, great novelty of ideas, and an elevated character. 
With these gifts, he was sometimes too extravagant in 
his imitation of the attributes, pompous spectacles, and 
strange and novel draperies of Veronese, which he is 
thonght to have carried to the extreme, as in his Preach - 
ing of John the Baptist in the Wilderness, which gave 
occasion to his rival Taruffi sarcastically to remark that, 
instead of the desert of Judtea, he discovered in it the 
piazza of St. Mark at Venice. He nevertheless knew 
how to moderate his lire according to his theme, as in 
his Holy Family , in the church of the Barefooted Car- 
melites, which partakes of the elegance and grace of 
Albano. The most esteemed of his paintings in the 


churches at Bologna are the Resurrection, in St. Fran- 
cesca; and the Martyrdom of St. Ursula and her Com- 
panions, in the Palazzo Zambeccari. Pasinelli died in 
1700. Basan erroneously states that Pasinelli etched 
some plates, and mentions two — St. John Preaching in 
the Wilderness, and the Martyrdom of St. Ursula and 
other saints; but these plates were engraved by Loren- 
ziui, a scholar of Pasinelli. See Spooner, Biog. Hist, of 
the Fine A rts, ii, G58, G59. 

Pasiphae, a goddess worshipped among the an- 
cient Greeks at Thalamic, in Laconia. She was believed 
to give supernatural revelations or oracular responses 
in dreams to those who slept in her temple. 

Pasithea, one of the Graces among the ancient 
Greeks. 

Pasor, Georg, a learned German philologist, was 
born Aug. 1, 1570, at Filar, in Nassau. In 1615 he 
became professor of philology at Herborn, and in 161 G 
at Franeeker, where he died, Dec. 10, 1637. He is the 
author of a small lexicon of the New Testament, Lexi- 
con Grceco-Latin. in N. Test. (Herborn, 1622), which has 
been several times republished, and he left among his 
papers a grammar of the New Testament, which his 
son Mattlneus published, with additions and improve- 
ments of his own, under the title, G. Pasoris Gram- 
nuitica Grceca Sacra N. T. in tres libros distributa (Gro- 
ningen, 1655). This work, which is far more fitted 
than the lexicon to transmit the author’s name to pos- 
terity, is now a literary rarity, and is not even men- 
tioned by Foppen ( Bibliotheca Belgica, i, 342), who gives 
a list of Pasor’s other writings. See Fiirst, Bibl.Judaica , 
iii, G8 ; Steinschneider, Bibliogr. llandbuch , p. 109 ; The- 
ologisckes Universal- Lexicon, s. v. ; Jocher, Allgemeines 
Gelehrten-Lexihon, iii, 1284; continued by Rottermund, 
v, 1629; Kit to, Cyclop, s.v. (B. P.) 

Pasor, Matthaeus, son of the preceding, is noted 
also for his philological as well as mathematical attain- 
ments. lie was born at Herborn in 1599, and was edu- 
cated at the university in Marburg. After teaching for 
some time privately in Hebrew and mathematics he went 
to England, and was created M.A. by the University of 
Oxford in 1G24. Not finding any opportunity there of 
securing a professorship he went over to France, and 
attended lectures at Paris. He made himself master of 
the Syriac and Arabic, returned to Oxford in 1G25, and 
was shortly after made lecturer on Oriental languages. 
In 1626 he was made temporary professor, and exercised 
this function till 1629, when he accepted an invitation 
to the professorship of moral philosophy at Groningen, 
which he entered upon in August of the same year. 
Upon the death of Mulier, the mathematical professor, 
six years after. Pasor succeeded to that ehair, and in 1645 
he was raised to that of divinity, of which faculty he was 
then created doctor. On this occasion he resigned his 
mathematical professorship, but retained that of moral 
philosophy. In 1653 he made a visit to Nassau, his 
native country; and, going as far as Heidelberg, was 
entertained with great civility by the elector palatine, 
lie died in January, 1657-8, at Groningen, having never 
been married. He published no books, for which he 
gave two admirable reasons: first, “Because he was not 
willing that youth should be diverted from reading the 
good books already published and, secondly, “ Because 
he did not care that the booksellers should risk their 
money.” (J. 1I.AV.) 

Pasquali, Filippo, an Italian painter, was a native 
of Forli, and nourished in the second half of the 17th 
century. He studied under Carlo Cignaui at Bologna, 
and afterwards associated himself with Marc Antonio 
Franceschini, in conjunction with whom he painted 
many works at Bologna, Rimini, and other places, in 
which he executed the ornamental parts. Some of his 
earlier works are to be seen in the portico of the Serviti 
at Bologna. Lanzi highly commends his altar-piece in 
the church of S. Vittore at Ravenna, which he executed 
aionc at a more advanced age. He is supposed to have 
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diet! about 1C90.— Spooner, Biog. Hist, of the Fide Arts, 
ii, 657. 

Pasqualixii, Felice, a Bolognese painter, who 
flourished about 1575. According to Malvasia, he was 
the scholar ol' Lorenzo Sabbatini, whose style he adopt- 
ed. lie executed some works for the churches, which 
Lanzi thinks might justly be attributed to Sabbatini, 
such was the part he took in their execution. — Spooner, 
Biog. Hist, of the Fine A rts, ii, 059. 

Pasqualini (or Pascalini), Giovanni Bat- 
tista, an Italian painter and engraver, was born at 
Cento, near Bologna, in the latter part of the 10th cen- 
tury. His earliest print is dated 1019, and the latest 
1030. He studied painting under Giro Ferri. but does 
not seem to have acquired much eminence in that art. 
He executed many etchings, mostly after Guercino, in 
which he endeavored to imitate with the point the mas- 
terly pen-drawings of that master, but he did not pos- 
sess a sufficient command of his instrument to accom- 
plish it with much success. He frequently signed his 
plates J. B. Centensis. Nagler gives a list of forty 
prints by him, of which the following are of interest to 
us : Christ dictating the Gospel to /St. John ; the Insur- 
rection of Lazarus ; Christ giving the Kegs to St. Peter ; 
Christ taken in the Garden ; Angels showing Mary Mag- 
dalene the Instruments of the Passion ; Christ with the 
Disciples at Emmaus ; the Incredulity of Thomas; the 
Virgin and Infant, with an Angel presenting Fruit; the 
Virgin and Infant, to whom St.John presents an Apple ; 
St. Charles Borromeo ; St. Felix resuscitating a Dead 
Child. All these are after Guercino. Besides, Pasqua- 
lini elaborated St. Felix kneeling before the Virgin and 
Infant, after L. Caracci; St. Diego working a Miracle , 
after Ann. Caracci ; the Death of St. Cecilia, after Do- 
menichino. See Spooner, Blog, llist. of the Fine Arts , 
ii, G59. 

Pasqualis, Martinez, chief of the sect of the Il- 
luminati (q. v.), was born about 1715 in Portugal. Of 
Jewish origin, he had submitted himself in 1754 for ad- 
mission to the cabalistic body, and afterwards became 
famous by his introduction of cabalistic rites into sev- 
eral masonic lodges of France — at Marseilles, Toulouse, 
and Bordeaux. In the latter city he initiated operations 
which he called theurgic. One of his most devoted ad- 
mirers there was Louis-Claude de Saint-Martin, then 
an officer in the regiment of Foix, with whom he has 
often been confounded, in consequence of the analogy 
of their names. Martinez, who presented his doctrine 
as a secret Biblical teaching which he had received bv 
tradition, brought it in 1768 to Paris, and made a large 
number of adepts, who in 1775 took the name of Mar- 
tinets. In their reunions they engaged in exercises 
which announced active virtues, to use consecrated lan- 
guage. They obtained, by sensible means, manifesta- 
tions of an intellectual order , which revealed to the 
proselytes a science of minds , as the visions of Sweden- 
borg, of a sentimental order, revealed a science of souls . 
One may conclude from Pasqualis’s unpublished writ- 
ings, and from those of his disciples, that he believed, 
or made his disciples believe, that it is possible for men 
in a devoted state to produce supernatural effects, or 
miracles. Martinez Pasqualis left Paris in 1778 for St. 
Domingo, where he was called to succeed one of his rel- 
atives, and died at Port-au-Prince the following year. 
See Saint-Martin, (Fuvres direrses, passim. — Hoefer, 
Four. Biog. Gene rale, xxxix, 295. 

Pasqualotto, Constantino, an Italian painter, 
flourished at Vicenza about 1700. He studied at Ven- 
ice, and on returning to his native city he executed 
some fine works for the churches. Lanzi says he was 
more distinguished for the richness of his draperies and 
the brilliancy of his coloring than for the correctness of 
his design. See Spooner, Biog. Hist, of the Fine Arts, 
ii, 659. 

Pass (or Passe), Crispin de, called the Younger, 
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a Dutch painter, was born at Utrecht about 1630. Lit- 
tle is known with certainty of him. He studied design 
and engraving in 1659. There are only a few prints 
by him, among which are three of a set of four plates 
of the History of the Rich Alan and Lazarus ; the fourth 
was engraved by his father. See Spooner, Biog. Hist, 
of the Fine A rts, ii, 660. 

Pass (or Passe), Magdalena de, daughter of 
Crispin de Passe, was born about 1583. She learned 
engraving of her lather, and elaborated some small plates 
ol' portraits and other subjects in such a neat, finished 
style that they possess considerable merit. Among her 
works are, the 1 1 'ise and the Foolish Virgins, after Els- 
heimer; tine. — Spooner, Biog. Hist, of the Fine A rts, ii, 
661. 

Passage, in the A.V., is the representative in cer- 
tain places of several forms from the root ubdr, 

to cross : 1, the simple verb (Numb, xx, 21, “give pas- 
sage," elsewhere usually “pass"); 2, *C!?, eber, a cross- 
ing (Josh, xxii, 11 ; in the plur. Jer. xxii, 20, Abarim 
[q. v.] ; elsewhere “ beyond/' etc.) [see also Ep.hr] ; 

maabdr , fem. a transit, either by wa- 

ter (Jmlg. xii, 5, 6; Jer. Ii, 32), a ford (as rendered 
often), or by land, a pass through mountains (Isa. x, 
29), as at Michmasli (q. v.) (1 Sam. xii, 23; xxiv, 4). 

Passalcrynchites, a party of Montanists who 
observed perpetual silence, giving literal obedience to 
Psa. cxli, 3 : “ Set a watch, O Lord, before my mouth ; 
keep the door of mv lips.” Jerome found some of them 
in Galatia, obeying this miserable literalism. Their 
name is derived from the Greek TrdooaXoq, a nail, and 
pi ]’, a nostril , because when they put their finger to 
their mouth, which they did to keep their mouth from 
giving utterance to their thoughts, they touched their 
nose. The Passalorynchitcs did not even pray audibly. 

Passau, a picturesque fortified frontier town of 
Bavaria, containing 12,000 people, and situated at the 
confluence of the Inn and the Ilz with the Danube, 
ninety miles east -north-east of Munich, and rising like 
an amphitheatre on the most beautiful spot of the Dan- 
ube, is strikingly effective and picturesque. The place 
is especially celebrated in Protestant Church history, 
for it was here that the treaty of Passau was signed, 
Aug. 2, 1552, by the emperor Charles V on the one side, 
and the Protestant princes of Germany on the other, 
giving public recognition to the Lutheran faith as 
among the ecclesiastical institutions of t lie empire. 
Among the chief buildings are the cathedral, the bish- 
op’s palace, the post-office (where the treaty of Passau 
was signed in 1552); the Jesuits’ College, a large build- 
ing now used as a school; and the church of St. Mi- 
chael's. In the Cathedral Square (Domplatz) is a 
bronze statue ol’ king Maximilian Joseph, of recent 
erection. Passau contains also numerous picture-gal- 
leries, collections of antiquities, and benevolent and 
charitable institutions. The natural advantages of this 
site, in a military point of view, were appreciated at an 
early period by the Homans, who erected a strong camp 
here, garrisoned it with Batavian troops, and from this 
circumstance named it Batova Castra. Passau was 
long the seat of a bishopric founded in the 7th century, 
but secularized in 1803. The cathedral of Passau and 
great part of the town were consumed by tire in 1662. 
During the Deformation period many advocates of t he 
new cause flourished in Passau, but the Jesuits of Vi- 
enna, who in 1612 succeeded in establishing a college at 
Passau. used all means at their command to reinstate 
Koniaiiisnt at this place in its wonted glory and power, 
and they succeeded so well that the Protestant fold has 
been reduced to a mere trifle. See Spieker, Geseh. des 
A ugsburger Religionsf riedens (Scblitz, 1854); Kanke, 
Reformationsgesch. vol. vii ; Sonnies, Hist, of the Ref 
iii, 747 ; Hefele, Conciliengesch. y. 26 sq. ; Fisher, Hist, of 
the Rtf p. 167 ; Gicselcr, Fccles. Hist, iv, 206. See Prot- 
estantism ; Deformation. 
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Passavanti, jACoro, an Italian ascetic writer, 
died June 13, 1357, at Florence, his native place. lie 
belonged to the order of the Dominicans, ami rendered 
his name celebrated in Italy by a treatise entitled 
Speech io della vesa penitenza , which Leonard! Salviati 
had printed in 1585. The Academy of La Crusca placed 
this treatise among the classical works for its excellence 
of style, and published an edition of it in 1G81, which 
was reproduced in 1725 (Florence, 4to). See hehard 
et Quetif, Script, onl. Prcedicat. vol. i. — Uoefer, Xouv. 
Biog . Generate , xxxix, 304. 

Passerani, Alberto Radicati, Count of was an 
Italian philosopher, born in Piedmont, who lived in the 
last century. Attached to the house of king Victor 
Amadeus II, he was concerned in the differences which 
arose between that prince and the holy chair on the 
subject of consistorial benefices, and wrote against the 
court of Rome pamphlets so violent that, in consequence 
of a suit which was brought against him, the tribunal 
of the Inquisition ordered the seizure of his goods. Rut 
lie was enabled to escape the effect of this judgment, 
and fled to England, where he allied himself with Col- 
lins, Tindal, and other freethinkers, lie died in Hol- 
land, and bequeathed all that he possessed to the poor. 
We have several works of his in French, in which are 
found a singular mixture of invectives against the 
clergy, plans of reform, and philosophical ideas; of 
these we quote Dissertation sur la mart (Rotterdam, 
1733). This tract, advocating materialism, justifying 
suicide, and denying human responsibility, was sup- 
pressed. We quote again of his works a Itecueil tie 
pieces curieuses (ibid. 173G, 8vo), and a supposed trans- 
lation under the title of La Religion Mohammedane com- 
paree a la Puienne (1737, 8vo). See Factum prefixed 
to the Recutil of 1736. — 1 loefer, Xouv. Biog. Generate, 
xxxix, 205. 

Passed, Andrea, an Italian painter of Como, 
flourished about 1505. In the cathedral of his native 
city is a picture of The Virgin surrounded by the Apos- 
tles, in which the composition and expression of the 
heads arc good; but Lanzi says there is a drvness in 
the hands, with the use of gilding, unworthy of the 
age in which Passeri painted. See Spooner, Biog. Hist, 
of the Fine Arts, ii, GG1. 

Passeri, Giovanni Battista, a distinguished 
painter and ecclesiastic, is author of one of the best 
collections of biographies of Italian artists. He was 
born at Rome about l G 10. He received a good educa- 
tion, and, according to his own account, did not take 
up painting until comparatively late. He was first en- 
gaged in the capacity of a painter in 1G35 by Canini, in 
the Villa Aldobrandini, at Frascati, where he contracted 
an intimate friendship with Domenichino, then return- 
ed from Naples. \Vhen Domenichino died in Naples, 
in 1G41, Passeri was president of the Academy of St. 
Luke, and he read a funeral oration on him, and paint- 
ed a portrait of him, now in the gallery Degli Ufiizi, at 
Florence. At the close of his life Passeri entered into 
holy orders, and obtained in 1G75 a benefice in the col- 
lege of Santa Maria, in Via Lata. He died in 1679. 
Passeri is one of the best of the Italian historians of 
art; his theoretical knowledge was good, and his state- 
ments are believed to be very correct. The circum- 
stance of his book lying for nearly a century unnoticed, 
or rather unpublished, was owing to its unfinished state 
and the severity of many of his remarks, especially on 
Bernini. It was first published in Rome by an anony- 
mous editor (supposed to be Rottari, editor of the Let- 
tere Riitoviche ) in 1772, with some omissions, under the 
title, Yite de Pittori, Scultori, ed Architetti che anno la- 
vorato in Roma, morti dal 1641 fno a l 1673, di Giam- 
battista Passeri, Pittore e Poeta (492 pp. 4to), thus con- 
stituting a continuation to the work of Raglione. It 
contains thirty-six lives, from Domenichino to Salvator 
Rosa inclusive. There is only one public picture by 
Passeri in Rome, a Crucifixion, between two saints, in 


the church of San Giovanni della Malva. See English 
Cyclop, s. v. ; Spooner, Biog. Hist, of the Fine A rts, ii, 
661. 

Passeri, Giuseppe, a nephew of the preceding, 
was born at Rome in 1654. According to Pascoli, he 
was a scholar of Carlo Maratti, and one of the most 
successful followers of his style. lie painted many 
works for the churches at Rome, and at different places 
in the Roman territory. In the church of the Vatican 
he painted a pendant to the Baptism of Maratti, repre- 
senting St. Peter baptizing the Centurion. This work, 
after being copied in mosaic, was sent to the church of 
the Coventuals at Urbino. It was executed under the 
direction of Maratti himself, and is admirably colored ; 
but in his other works at Rome, such as the Conception, 
in the church of St. Tommaso in Parione, the coloring 
is comparatively feeble. At Pesara is one of his most 
esteemed works, representing St. Jerome meditating on 
the Last Judgment. He painted for the collections, and 
was also an excellent portrait painter. Passeri lived 
in general esteem, and his house was much frequented 
by persons of the first rank for taste and literature. He 
died at Rome in 1714. See Spooner, Biog. Hist, of the 
Fine Arts, ii, 661. 

Passeroni, Gian Carlo, an Italian writer, for 
some time in the service of the Church, was born in 
1713 at Condaminc, in the county of Nizza; he studied 
at Milan in the Jesuits’ College, and afterwards took 
orders as a priest. He went to Rome with the papal 
nuncio, and afterwards returned to Milan, where he 
spent the rest of his life in a state of poverty often bor- 
dering upon destitution; but he was so used to be con- 
tent with little that he felt no inconvenience from his 
condition, and constantly refused the offers of his nu- 
merous Milanese friends to relieve his wants. Pas- 
seroni was fond of study, and especially of poetry, and 
he had a great share in reforming the taste of the Ital- 
ian writers of his age. Parini, who in his youth was 
intimate with Passeroni, afterwards admitted that to 
his precepts and example he owed the formation of his 
own style. The principal work of Passeroni is a half 
burlesque, half moral poem, styled II Cicerone, in one 
hundred and one cantos. It is full of digressions, some- 
thing similar in manner to Sterne’s Tristram Shandy ; 
but Passeroni’s digressions are clearly intelligible, and 
have all a moral scope. A kind of parody of Cicero’s 
life is used by the author as a thread whereon to hang 
his disquisitions. Passeroni ridicules or reproves the 
numerous follies and vices of society in a good-humor- 
ed and often highly amusing strain, and his verses, like 
those of Ovid, seem to flow naturally and without effort 
from his pen. This facility, and the unaffected sim- 
plicity of the style, constitute the principal charm of 
the poem. Passeroni also wrote seven volumes of fables 
in verse, chiefly imitations of those of yEsop, Phrcdrns, 
and Avienus. lie died at Milan in 1803. — English Cy- 
clop. s. v. 

Passerotti, Bartolomeo, an Italian painter, was 
born about 1540 at Rologna. He studied under Taddeo 
Zuccara at Rome, and is mentioned by Vasari as one of 
the assistants of that master. lie is also commended 
by Rorghini and Lomazzo. Passerotti resided in the 
early part of his life at Rome, where he executed some 
works for the churches, the most esteemed of which is 
the Martyrdom of St. Paul. On his return to Rologna 
he painted many altar-pieces for the churches, the most 
celebrated of which are, the Adoration of the Magi, in 
St. Pietro; the Annunciation, in St. Martino Maggiore; 
The Virgin on a Throne, surrounded by St. John the 
Baptist and other Saints, in St. Giacomo Maggiore, 
which last work was avowedly painted in competition 
with the Caracei, and elicited their praise. The ex- 
quisite degree of diligence and refinement which Pas- 
serotti displayed in this work he rarely used; but he 
generally painted in a bold, free style, with remarkable 
facility of execution. He also excelled in portraits, 
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and in this branch Guido ranked him next to Titian, 
preferring him before the Caracci themselves. He 
opened a school at Bologna, which was attended by 
many distinguished masters. Lanzi says “he was the 
first at Ilologna to make a grander display, and began 
to vary Scripture histories by drawing from the naked 
torsi.” I’asserotti possessed remarkable skill in design- 
ing with Ii is pen, a gift which drew to his school Agos- 
tino Caracci. He also wrote a book, from which he 
taught the symmetry and anatomy of the human body 
essential to the artist. His pictures are distinguished 
by a sparrow, in allusion to his name — a custom derived 
from the ancients, and practiced by many modern art- 
ists. Zani describes I’asserotti as a designer and en- 
graver. lie says, also, that he is called II M astro al 
Passera (the Master of the Sparrow), from his having 
used a sparrow between the letters 13. and P. as his re- 
bus, but this is not mentioned by any other writer. 
Bartsch commends I’asserotti highly for his ability as 
a designer, and for the freedom and boldness of his 
manner of engraving. He enumerates and describes 
fifteen prints by him. also two mentioned by Gori and 
Bost, and one doubtful; but he does not consider the 
catalogue complete. He says that Passerottis prints 
have at all times been sought for by artists and con- 
noisseurs, and that they have become extremely scarce, 
the richest collections possessing one or two at most. 
We append a list of Passe rot ti’s etchings, as given by 
Bartsch ( Peintre-Graveur , tom. xviii) : The Chastity of 
Joseph , after Parrniggiano : — The Visitation, after F. 
Salviati : — The Virgin, with the Infant and tit. John; 
marked 1*. F. : — a similar subject, with the letters P>. P. : 
— The Virgin, sitting on the ground, with the infant 
Jesus on her knees; signed B. Pasarot .: — Jesus Christ 
holding a Banner ; signed B. Pasarot. This and the 
five following are supposed to be part of a suite of thir- 
teen, representing Christ and his Apostles: — tit. Peter; 
the letters B. P. on the left at bottom: — tit. Andrew ; 
signed B. Pasarot. at bottom : — tit. John the Evangelist ; 
ditto ; — tit. Bartholomew ; ditto : — St. Paul ; the letters 
B. P. on the right at bottom ; — Religion , represented by 
a woman seated, and surrounded by the sun; the letter 
B. on the right at bottom : — Painting , represented by a 
young female with wings; the letters B. P. on the right 
at bottom : — The Young 1 Voman in Bed; B. Passarot. 
written backwards, the letter B. reversed and joined to 
the P. ; — The. Sacrifice , in which there are eight figures; 
the letters B. P. on the left at bottom : — The Charity , 
mentioned by Gori : — The Marriage of Isaac and Re- 
becca , after Perngino; mentioned by Bost : — A Holy 
Family , doubtful : — tit. Peter delivered from Prison by 
an Angel. St. Peter is seated, and the angel, without 
wings, has placed the left hand on Peter's shoulder, 
and directs the way with the right; at the bottom, in 
the corner, are the letters B. P. See Spooner, Biog. 
Hist . of the Fine Arts , ii, GGI, GG2. 

Passerotti, Tiburzio, an Italian painter, son of 
the preceding, was born at Bologna in 1575. lie was in- 
structed by his father, whose manner he adopted, though 
be wrought with a less bold, free, and rapid pencil. He 
executed some works for the churches, which were ad- 
mired for their beautiful composition, and which Lanzi 
says possess real merit. The principal are. The A ssump - 
tion, in S. Maria Mascarolla ; The 1 7 rgin, with tit. Francis 
and tit. Jerome, in S. Cecilia; The Annunciation, in S. 
Christina; and The Martyrdom of tit. Catharina, in S. 
Giacomo Maggiore. which last is his most, celebrated 
performance, lie was also an excellent portrait-painter, 
lie died in the prime of life in IG12. See Spooner, Biog. 
Hist, of the Fine A j'ts, ii, GG2. 

Passignano, Domenico i>.\,or Domenico Crksti, 
Cavaliere, an Italian painter of note, was born at Flor- 
ence about the middle of the IGth century. Some ac- 
counts give 15G0, but this is probably too late; Baglione 
says he was eighty years old when he died in 1G3S, 
which would place his birth in 3557 or 1558. He was 


the pupil of Federigo Zucchero, and lived some time in 
Venice, where he acquired a decided preference for the 
Venetian school of painting, and especially the works 
of Paolo Veronese. He acquired a great reputation at 
Borne, where he was employed by the popes Paul V and 
Urban VIII ; he painted The Crucifixion of tit. Peter for 
the Capclla Clementina in the great church of St. Peter 
at the Vatican, for which he was created Cavaliere dell’ 
Abito di Cristo. He spent the latter part of his life at 
Florence, and he was one of the most influential of those 
painters who contributed towards the reform of the Flor- 
entine school by improving the taste for color, and ren- 
dering the mannered anatomical school less popular. 
Passignano was the friend and associate of Cigoli, and is 
said to have been the master of Lodovieo Caracci while 
in Florence. He had many scholars, of whom Pietro 
Sorri of Siena was the most distinguished. — English 
Cyclop, s. v. See Spooner, Biog. Hist, of the Fine Arts , 
vol. i, s. v. Cav. Domenico Cresti. 

Passing Bell, the bell which in former times was 
tolled when any person was dying or passing out of this 
life. It is tolled in England at the burial of any pa- 
rishioner, the practice being enjoined in the sixth canon 
of the Church of England. In the United States the 
practice of tolling the bell on the occurrence of death 
and at the funeral service was formerly very general, 
but it is gradually becoming rare, especially in large 
places. In hamlets and villages, where greater intimacy 
prevails among the people than in the cities, the tolling 
of the bell to register the death-stroke will probably 
continue for some time yet. One of the peculiar features 
of this practice is the notice by the bell of the age of 
the deceased. 

Passion (Gr. ttcktxw, to suffer) expresses really the 
contrary of action. But first in the plural form, and 
now even in the singular, the word is used to describe 
a violent commotion or agitation of the mind — emotion, 
zeal, ardor. In its widest sense it denotes all the states 
or manifestations of the sensibility — every form and 
degree of feeling. In a more restricted psychological 
sense it is confined to those states of the sensibility 
which are turbulent, and weaken our power of self-com- 
mand. This is also the popular use of the phrase, in 
which passion is opposed to reason, (a.) Plato ar- 
ranged the passions in two classes, the coneupiscible 
and irascible — t7n8vpia and Si'pog; the former spring- 
ing from the body and perishing with it. the latter con- 
nected with the rational and immortal part of our nat- 
ure, and stimulating to the pursuit of good and the 
avoiding of excess and evil. Aristotle included all 
man’s active principles under one general designation 
oforetic, and distinguished them into the appetite iras- 
cible, the appetite coneupiscible, which had their or- 
igin in the body, and the body rational (/3onAi;cnt;), 
which is in the will, under the guidance of reason. 
Descartes and Malebranche have each given a theory 
and classification of the passions, also Dr. Isaac Watts, 
Dr. Cogan. and Dr. Hutcheson and Le Brun. The last 
named makes the number of passions about twenty : 
I. Attention; 2. admiration; 3. astonishment; 4. vener- 
ation; 5. rapture; G. joy, with tranquillity; 7. desire; 
8. laughter; t). acute pain ; 10. pains, simply bodily ; 1 1. 
sadness; 12. weeping; 13. compassion ; 34. scorn; 15. 
horror; 1G. terror or fright; 17. anger; 18. hatred; 10. 
jealousy; 20. despair. All these may Le represented 
on canvas by the pencil. Some make their number 
greater, adding aversion, love, emulation, etc.; these, 
however, may be considered as included in the above 
list. They are divided by some into public and pri- 
vate, proper and improper, social and selfish passions. 
(/>.) The origin of the passions is from impressions on 
the senses; from the operations of reason, by which 
good or evil is foreseen ; and from the recollections of 
memory, (r.) The objects of the passions are mostly 
things sensible, on account of their near alliance to the 
body; but objects of a spiritual nature also, though in- 
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visible, have a tendency to excite the passions: such as 
the love of God, heaven, hell, eternity, etc. (i/.) As to 
the innocency of the passions; in themselves they are 
neither good nor evil, but according to the good or ill 
use that is made of them, and the degrees to which 
thev rise, (e.) The usefulness of the passions is consid- 
erable; they were given us for a kind of spring or elas- 
ticity to correct the natural sluggishness of the corpo- 
real part. They give birth to poetry, science, painting, 
music, and all the polite arts, which minister to pleas- 
ure : nor are they less serviceable in the cause of re- 
ligion and truth. “When sanctified,” says Dr. Watts, 
“they set the powers of the understanding at work in j 
the search of divine truth and religious duty; they 
keep the soul fixed to divine things; render the duties 
of holiness much easier, and temptations to sin much 
weaker; and render us more like Christ, and fitter for 
his presence and enjoyment in heaven.” {/.) As to the 
regulation of the passions: to know whether they are 
under due restraints and directed to proper objects, we 
must inquire whether they influence our opinions ; run 
before the understanding; are engaged in trifling, and 
neglectful of important objects; express themselves in 
an indecent manner; and whether they disorder our 
conduct. If this be the case, they are out of their due 
bounds, and will become sources of trial rather than in- 
struments of good. To have them properly regulated, 
we should possess knowledge of our duty, take God’s 
Word for our rule, be much in prayer and dependence 
on the Divine Being, (g.) Lastly, we should study the 
passions. To examine them accurately, indeed, re- 
quires much skill, patience, observation, and judgment; 
but to form any proper idea of the human mind, and its 
various operations; to detect the errors that arise from 
heated temperament and intellectual excess; to know 
how to touch their various strings, and to direct and 
employ them in the best of all services — to accomplish 
these ends, the study of the passions is of the greatest 
consequence. 

“Amid the numerous branches of knowledge,” snj r s Mr. 
Cogau, “which claim the attention of the human mind, 
no'one can be more important than this. Whatever most 
intimately concerns ourselves must be of the first mo- 
ment. An attention, therefore, to the workings of our 
own minds; tracing the power which external objects 
have over ns ; discovering the nature of our emotions and 
affections; and comprehending the reason of otir being 
affected in a particular manner, must have a direct influ- 
ence upon our pursuits, our characters, and onr happi- 
ness. It may with justice be advanced that the happi- 
ness of ourselves in this department is of much greater 
utility than abstrnser speculations concerning the nature 
of the human soul, or even the most accurate knowledge 
of its intellectual powers; for it is according as the pas- 
sions and affections are excited and directed towards the 
objects investigated by our intellectual natures that we 
become useful to ourselves and others; that we rise into 
respectability or sink into contempt; that we diffuse or 
enjoy happiness, diffuse or suffer misery. An accurate 
analysis of these passions aud affections, therefore, is to 
the moralist what the science of anatomy is to the sur- 
geon. It constitutes the first principles of rational prac- 
tice; it is, in a moral view, the anatomy of the heart; it 
discovers why it beats, and how it beats; indicates ap- 
pearances in a sound and healthy state ; detects diseases 
wuh their causes, and it is infinitely more fortunate in 
the power it communicates of applying suitable reme- 
dies.” 

See Hutcheson, Watts, Lc Brun, Cogan, and Davan 
On the Passions ; Grove, Moral Philos, vol. i, chap, vii ; 
Keid, Active Powers of A fan; Fordvce, Elements of 
Moral Philos.; Burke, On the Sublime and Beauti- 
ful , p. 50; 31 ‘Cosh, Ilist. of Scottish Philos.; Uebcr- 
weg, Hist, of Philos, (see Index in vol. ii ) ; Southern 
Per. Oct. 1874, art. iii; New -Englander, Oct. 1872, p. 
289. 

Passion is a term ecclesiastically applied to our 
Lord’s crucifixion (as in Acts i, 3, iraSttv, suffering, as 
elsewhere rendered). For the detailed circumstances 
connected with this event, see Agony; Crucifixion; 
Flagki.la.tion, etc. Monographs on the various points 
may be seen cited in Volbeding, Index Programmatum, 
p. 50, 52, GO, G2; Ilase, Leben Jesu , p. 158, 174. See 


also Blunt, 1 list. Diet. s. v.; Bond. Qu. Rev. January, 
1875, p. 10G sq.; Liddon, Dir. of Christ ; Bunseu, Die 
heilige Leidensgeschichte (Leips. 18G1) ; Farrar, Life oj 
Christ. For the history, see Jesus Christ. 

PASSION, Symbols of tiie, are numerous, and, al- 
though rarely seen in the Catacombs and in early sculpt- 
ure, they are constantly found in churches. They are — 
the two swords of the apostles, the ear of Malchus, St. 
Peter’s sword, the pillar and cord, the scourge, the 
crown of thorns, the three dice, the spear, the sponge, 
the nails, the cross, the thirty pieces of silver, the ham- 
mer and pincers, the ladder, the lantern, the boxes of 
spice for embalming, the seamless garment, the purse 
and the cock; the five wounds are represented by the 
hands and feet with a heart in the centre, each pierced 
with one wound, or by a heart alone with five wounds. 


Passion Cross, a cross of the form of that on which 
our Saviour suffered, with a long stem and a short trav- 
erse near the top. It 
is of occasional occur- 
rence as a heraldic 
charge, though less 
frequent than many 
other varieties of 
cross. A passion 
cross, when elevated 
on three steps or de- 
grees (which have been said by heralds to represent the 
virtues of Faith, Hope, and Charity), is called a Cross 
Calvary. 



Passion Cross. 


Passion Day. See Good Friday. 

Passion, Orders of the, were founded in the 
Church during the Crusades. One of these was origi- 
nated by king Richard II of England in 1380; another 
by king Charles VI of France in 1400, composed of sol- 
diers against the Saracens. They were finally merged 
into orders of knighthood. A female order of the Pas- 
sion was founded in 1538 by Maria Laurent in Longa at 
Naples, and was composed of nuns. They were gov- 
erned by the rule of the Tertiaries of St. Francis. Pope 
Clement VIII in 1600, and Gregory XV in 1G22, con- 
firmed this order, and it still exists in Italy. See also 
Passion ists. 


Passion Plays. See Mysteries. 

Passion Week, a name in Church language for 
the week preceding Easter, because with it, in strict sense, 
the commemoration of the passion of Jesus the Christ 
is observed by the Christian churches that observe hol- 
idays. The week was by the early Church called Heb - 
domas Magna, or the Great Week. St. Chrysostom 
says that it was so called, not because it consisted of 
longer days or more in number than other weeks, but 
because at this time great things were wrought for 
us by Christ; for in this week the ancient tyranny of 
the devil was dissolved, death was extinct, the strong 
man was bound, his goods were spoiled, sin was abol- 
ished, the curse was destroyed, paradise was opened, 
heaven became accessible, men and angels were joined 
together, the middle wall of partition was broken down, 
the barriers were taken out of the way, the God of 
peace made peace between things in heaven and things 
in earth. Many of the early Christians were accus- 
tomed to fast much more strictly in this than in the 
other weeks of Lent. Epiphanius says that in his time 
the people confined their diet during that week to dried 
meats, namely, bread and salt and water. Nor were 
these used during the day, but in the evening. In an- 
other place the same ancient writer says, “ Some contin- 
ue the whole week, making one prolonged fast of the 
whole; others eat after two days; and others every 
evening.” Chrysostom mentions that during this week 
it was customary to make a more liberal distribution of 
alms to the poor, and the exercise of all kinds of charity 
to those who had need of it. To servants it was a time 
of rest and liberty, and the same privilege extended to 
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the week following as well as to the week preceding ! 
Easter. The emperors, also, granted a general release 
to prisoners at this season, and commanded all suits and 
processes at law to cease. The Thursday of the Pas- 
sion Week, being the day on which Christ was be- 
trayed. was observed with some peculiar customs. In 
some of the Latin churches the communion was admin- 
istered on this day in the evening, in imitation of 
Christ’s last supper, a provision being made for this in 
one of the canons of the third Council of Carthage. On 
this day the competent es, or candidates for baptism, 
publicly recited the creed in the presence of the 
bishop or presbyters in the church. Such public pen- 
itents. also, as had completed the penance enjoined by 
the Church, were then absolved. On this day, too, 
it was customary for servants to receive the communion. 
(The modern ritualists call it Manmhty Thursday , 
q. v.) The Friday was called Good Friday (q. v.), or 
Pasch of the Cross, in opposition to Easter, or the Pasch 
of the Resurrection. From the canons of the fourth 
Council of Toledo it would appear that a general abso- 
lution was proclaimed to all those who observed the 
day with fasting, prayers, or true contrition. The Sat- 
urday, or Sabbath, in Passion Week, was commonly 
known by the name of the Great Sabbath. It was the 
only Sabbath throughout the year that the Greek 
churches, and some of the Western, kept as a fast. The 
fast w as continued not only until evening, but protract- 
ed till cock-crowing in the morning, which was sup- 
posed to be the time of Christ’s resurrection. The pre- 
vious part of the night was spent in religions exercises 
of various kinds. Eusebius tells us that in the time of 
Constantine this vigil was kept with great pomp; for 
he set up lofty pillars of wax to burn as torches all over 
the city, and lamps burning in all places, so that the 
night seemed to outshine the sun at noonday. Greg- 
ory Nazianzcn also speaks of the custom of hanging up 
lamps and torches both in the churches and in the pri- 
vate houses, which, he says, they did as a forerunner of 
that great Light the Sun of Righteousness arising on 
the world on Easter-day. This night was famous above 
all others for the baptism of catechumens. The fifth 
Sunday in Lent is sometimes called Passion Sunday, 
that name being applied to it in reference to Christ's 
prediction on that day of his approaching passion. Some 
persons call the w'eek, of which Passion Sunday is the 
first, Passion Week, to distinguish it from the real Pas- 
sion Week, which they call Holy Week. 

Passion Week (or Holy Week', as it is often called, 
though incorrectly; for Passion Week, by the proper 
rubrical usage, is that which precedes Holy Week) is 
observed with groat pomp in the Romish Church. The 
ceremonies of the season commence on Palm-Sunday 
(q. v.), when the commemoration takes place of the 
Saviour’s triumphal entry into Jerusalem. On Wed- 
nesday of this week, in the afternoon, there is the 
service of the Tenebra ?, a kind of funeral service, which 
is repeated at the same hour on the Thursday and Fri- 
day. The ceremonies of the Thursday consist princi- 
pally of a representation of the burial of our Saviour. 
This is followed, in Rome, by the ceremony of the pope 
washing the feet of thirteen pilgrims, in imitation of 
our Saviour’s washing the feet of his disciples; this cer- 
emony being followed by the same pilgrims being Served 
by his holiness at dinner. A singular ceremony takes 
place on the Thursday at St. Peter’s at Rome — the 
washing of the high-altar with wine. On Good Friday 
the ceremony of uncovering and adoring the cross is 
observed, at the close of which a procession is mar- 
shalled to bring back the host from the sepulchre in 
which it was deposited on the previous day. The 
pope and cardinals also adore the three great relics, 
which are glittering caskets of crystals, set in gold and 
silver, and sparkling with precious stones, and which 
are said to contain a part of the true cross, one half of 
the spear which pierced the Saviour’s side, and the Vol- 
to Santo , or holy countenance. On the Saturday of 


Passion Week, at Rome, converted Jew's and heathen 
are baptized after holy water has been consecrated for 
the purpose. Young men are also ordained to various 
sacred offices. The chief employment of the day. how- 
ever, consists of services in honor of the resurrection. 
For the ceremonies of Easter Sunday, see Easter. 
The Great Week closes usually with an illumination 
and fireworks. See Wheatley, Commentary on Book of 
Common Prayer; Scliaff, Church History, v ol. i; Proc- 
ter, Commentary on Book of Common Prayer. For mon- 
ographs, see Volbeding. p. 120; Hasc, p. 177 sq. For 
the events, see Jesus Christ. 

Fas sicnale is the title of a work, by an unknown 
author (probably of the 14th century), which, in three 
books, sings of tbe lives of Jesus and of the Virgin, of the 
apostles and evangelists, and of seventy-five saints, “to 
incite men to adoration, and to strengthen their virtuous 
habits.” Luther edited and published it. 

Passionei, Dominic, a learned Italian cardinal, was 
born of an ancient noble family at Fossombrone, in the 
duchy of Urbino, Dec. 2, 1CS2, and was educated in the 
Clementine College at Rome under the direction of To- 
masiand Fontanini. In 1700 he went with Gualterio. the 
nuncio, to Paris, and. having passed two years in the 
French capital with the legate, he was sent in 1708 to 
La llaye as diplomatic agent of the pope. He was ap- 
pointed in 1712 to the Congress of Utrecht, and in 1714: 
to that of lladcn. lie formed ties of friendship with 
prince Eugene. On his return to Rome in 1715 he re- 
sumed his studies upon classical and ecclesiastical an- 
tiquity, and entered into an active correspondence with 
the principal learned men of Europe. Pope Innocent 
XIII made him titular archbishop of Ephesus. He was 
also the same year appointed nuncio to the Catholic 
cantons of Switzerland, and interposed in the debate 
which arose in 1725 between the bishop of Constance 
and the government of Lucerne regarding the deposition 
of a cure w r ho had forbidden his parishioners to dance. 
Things went so far that Passionei removed his residence 
from Lucerne to Altorf, and a monitory letter, which 
must precede suspension, w r as issued against the council 
of Lucerne. Finally, by the interposition of the cardinal 
du Flenry, the affair was settled in 1727 by a favorable 
consideration of the claims of the Lucerne government. 
Passionei took exception to the arrangement, and did 
not return to Lucerne. In 1730 he was appointed nun- 
cio to the imperial court; recalled to Rome in 1738. he 
was created cardinal by pope Clement XIL In 1755 
pope Benedict XIV appointed Passionei librarian of the 
Vatican, in which situation he promoted Dr. Kennieott’s 
great undertaking by causing the Hebrew' manuscripts 
to be collated for his use, and the Academy of Inscrip- 
tions and Belles-Lettres chose him in the same year one 
of its foreign associates. At the conclave of 1758 he ob- 
tained eighteen votes; and but for his antipathy to the 
Jesuits, on which subject several extravagant anec- 
dotes are related, he might have been elected pope, 
lie warmly opposed the canonization of cardinal Bellar- 
mine, and is said to have proscribed from his library all 
works written by Jesuits, lie died near Rome July 5, 
1701. Ilis death was attributed to chagrin at signing 
the brief of condemnation issued against the “Exposition 
of Christian Doctrine” by the Jansenist ^lesengui (q.v.Y 
Passionei had gathered in his villa at Frascati a rich col- 
lection of inscriptions and objects of antiquity. His 
books w p ere published after his death by the Augustine 
monastery, and added to their fine library, which is 
styled the Angelica, and is one of the principal public 
libraries at Rome. 11 is nephew', Benedict Passionei, 
published a volume containing all the Latin and Greek 
inscriptions collected by the cardinal (Lucca. 1705, fob). 
We have of his works, Acta a postal ica: leyationis lit Ice- 
ticev (Zug, 1724; Rome, 1738, 4to); in which nothing is 
found concerning the contest of Passionei with the 
council of Lucerne : — Oratio funebris in Principem Eu- 
yeniuni (Vienna, 1737 ; in Italian, Padua, 1737) : — Letters 
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in different collections, such as the. Tempe Helvetica (vol. I 
iv), in the Commercium Epistolicum of Uft'enbaeh, ete. j 
See Goujet, Elope da Cardinal Passionei (La Have, 1 
17G3, 12mo); Galetti, Memoir e per la Vita del Cardinal 
Passionei (Home, 17G2, 4to) ; Lc Beau, Elope du Car- 
dinal Passionei (in vol. xxxi of IMHstoire de V Academic 
des Inscriptions ) ; Moreri, Diet. IJist.s. v. — Ilocfer, Xouv. 
Piop. Generate, xxxix, 310 sq. See Hook, Eccles. Biop. 
vol. vii, s. v.; Darling, Cyclop. Bibliop. vol. ii, s. v. 

Passionists. Congregation of the, are regulated 
clergy of the society of the Holy Cross (q. v.) and Suffer- 
ings of Christ. Their purpose is made clear in the fourth 
vow on assuming membership — a most faithful remem- 
brance of Christ’s life and saving passion and death, and 
the promotion of his cause. The duty, then, ot the Pas- j 
sionists clearly is preaeliing and mission work. The 
founder of this congregation is Paulus Franciseus (de 
mice') of Danni, born in 1G94 at Ovada, in Sardinia. 
Their first house was founded in 1737 at Orbitello. 
Pope Pius VI acknowledged them in 1775. They now 
have a monastery at Pome, the mother-house of the 
congregation, do mission work in Bulgaria and Walla- 
chia (since 1782), and have settlements in Italy, Eng- 
land, Belgium, New Holland, and the United States. 
The Passionists wear a black habit, on the left breast of 
which is the badge — a heart surmounted by a white 
cross, and inseribed, “ Jesu XP. passio” ( = passion of 
Jesus Christ). The “ fathers” or priests, who strictly 
constitute the “congregation,” act as missionaries, while 
the la} r -brothers do the house-work, tailoring, shoe- 
making. carpenter- work, etc. The Passionists, accord- 
ing to Webster’s Dictionar}', “ unite the mortified life of 
the Trappists with the activity and zeal of the Jesuits 
and Lazarists.” The special object of the institute is to 
instil into men’s minds by preaching, by example, and 
by devotional practices, a sense of the mercy and love 
of God as manifested in the passion of Christ. Hence 
the cross appears everywhere as their emblem, in their 
churches, in their halls, and in the courts and public 
places of their monasteries. A large crucifix, moreover, 
forms part of their very striking costume. They go 
barefooted, and practice many other personal austerities, 
rising at midnight to recite the canonical hours in the 
church; and their ministerial work consists chiefly in 
holding what are called “missions” wherever they are 
invited by the local clergy, in which sermons on the 
passion of Christ, on sin, and on repentance, together 
with the hearing of confessions, hold the principal places. 
They have four establishments in this country. They 
have eight or nine priests, “with twenty-five students, 
lay-brothers and novices,” at “ Blessed Paul’s Monas- 
tery,” Birmingham (near Pittsburgh), Pa., where they 
have two churches. They have also at Carrollton (near 
Baltimore) a monastery, seven priests, six students of 
philosophy, and five lav-brothcrs, and a chureh ; a mon- 
astery, with nine priests, six clerics, and three lay-broth- 
ers, and two churches at Dunkirk, N. Y. ; also a monas- 
tery, “St. Michael’s lietreat,” at West Hoboken, N. J. 
(opposite New York City). Passionist monasteries in 
the United States are intended to train priests for mis- 
sionary purposes, and to give assistance to pastors of 
such churches as need it, and to have a chapel always 
open for such as may need spiritual assistance or coun- 
sel. The order, though very old in the Church, was 
introduced into the United States about 1855 by Rev. 
Father O’Connor, S. J., then bishop of Pittsburgh, and 
now numbers nearly one hundred members. (J. 11. W.) 

Passive Obedience of Christ, See Ouedi- 
ence, and Sufferings of Christ. 

Passive Power, a phrase employed to denote a 
power of producing change, not actively, but ncgativel}*. 
Dr. Williams, who has revived the use of it in theology, 
understands by it what some philosophers have denomi- 
nated malum metaphysicum , by which is meant the im- 
mediate cause of dcfcctibilitv, mutability, or limitation 
in creatures. Every created being and property must 


necessarily be limited. Limitation is as essentially an 
attribute of a creature as infinity is of the Creator. This 
limitedness implies defectibility, fallibleness, and muta- 
bility. It is to this principle, which is entirely of a 
negative character, that evil is ultimately to be referred. 
It is not communicated to the creature by his Maker, 
nor could any act of will or power prevent its connec- 
tion with any created nature, any more than such an 
act of will or power could change the very essence of 
creatureship, or cause an uncaused being. As the prin- 
ciple is not communicated or caused by the Creator, so 
neither are its results. They can be traced no higher 
than to the being in whom they are developed. To 
himself alone must every one ascribe them; to himself 
as a creature, in relation to the principle; but to him- 
self as sinful in relation to the moral results. Gilbert, 
Life of l)r. Williams, note C. 

Passive Prayer, among the mystic divines, is a 
total suspension or ligature of the intellectual faculties, 
in virtue whereof the soul remains of itself, and, as to its 
own power, impotent with regard to the producing of 
any effects. The passive state, according to Fenelou. is 
only passive in the same sense as contemplation ; i. e. it 
does not exclude peaceable, disinterested acts, but only 
unquiet ones, or such as tend to our own interest. In 
the passive state the soul has not properly any activity, 
any sensation of its own. It is a mere flexibility of the 
soul, to which the feeblest impulse of grace gives motion. 
See Mysticism. 

Passmore. Joseph C., D.D.,an American clergyman 
of the Protestant Episcopal Chureh. was born at Lan- 
caster, Pa., and was a descendant of the Rev. S. Cook, a 
missionary of the Virginia Society for Propagating the 
Gospel, at Shrewsbury, N. J., in 1770. Passmore was ed- 
ucated at Dr. Muhlenberg's school, Flushing, N.Y. He 
studied law, and removed to Vicksburg, Miss. At the 
age of twenty-six he was chosen professor of rhetoric 
and philosophy in St. James College, Maryland, and re- 
mained as professor and vice-rector eighteen years. He 
was ordained deacon by bishop Whittingham in 1848, 
and priest by the same bishop, in Grace Church, Elk 
Ridge Landing, June 3, 1849. In 18G2 he accepted a 
professorship at Racine (Wis.) College, and later added 
to this task the rectory of St. John’s, Elkhorn, Wis. lie 
died at Racine Aug. 12, 18GG. He published a Poem, 
and a Life of Bishop Butler , and also edited an edition 
of his Sermons, with a preface. A sketch of the life of 
the Rt. Rev. Bishop Bowman in vol. xiv of the Church 
Review is from his pen, and bears the marks of his schol- 
arly tastes and his pure and noble spirit. See Ch. Rev. 
I860; Appleton’s Annual Cyclop. 18GG, p. G12. 

Passoire is in ecclesiastical language a cullender, 
or strainer, for the wine and water when poured into 
the chalice. It dates from the 7th eentury. 

Passover, the first and most important of the three 
great annual festivals — the other two being Pentecost 
and the Feast of Tabernacles — on whieh the male pop- 
ulation appeared before the Lord in Jerusalem. (The 
present article is founded on that of Ginsburg in Kitto’s 
Cyclopcedia, with large modifications, and additions from 
other sources, especially from Clark’s article in Smith’s 
Diet, of the Bible.) Sec F estival. 

I. Name and its Sipnif cation. — The Ileb. word FID 3, 
Pesach (from HD3, pasdeh, to pass through , to leap, to 
halt [2 Sam. iv, 4; 1 Kings xviii, 21 ], then tropically to 
pass by in the sense of sparing, to save , to show mercy 
[Exod. xii, 13, 23, 27; Isa. xxxi, 5]), denotes — 1. An 
overstepping , passover, and is so rendered by Josephus 
(Ant. ii, 14, G, V7rtpj3a(jia), Aquila (inripfiarjif), and the 
English version. 2. It signifies the paschal sacrifice , by 
virtue of which, according to the divine appointment, 
the piassing over , or saving, was effected (Exod. xii, 21, 
27, 48; 2 Chron. xxx, 15). 3. It designates the paschal 
meal on the evening of the 14th of Nisan, while the 
seven following days are called riSi'SH the feast 
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of unleavened bread (Lev. xxiii, 5, G), and henee the ex- 
pression no^n r.“JTC , '2. the morrow of the Passover, for 
the loth of Nisfln (Numb, xxxiii, 3; Josh, v, 11). It is 
used synecdochically for the whole festival of unleav- 
ened bread, which commenced with the paschal meal 
( Dent, xvi, 1-3; comp, also Ezek. xiv, 21, where nC5 
is explained by nirrj 3n), written fully an 

nOEH (Exod. xxxiv, 25). The whole feast, including 
the paschal-eve, is also denominated an, the 

festival <f unleavened bread,i) toprij rwvdZvpiov, 7 ) pi pat 
nor dZvfuov, festum azymorum (Exod. xxiii, 15; Lev. 
xxiii, G : 2 Chron. viii, 13 ; Ezra vi, 22 ; Luke xxii, 1,7: 
Acts xii, 3; xx, G; Josephus, 1 Var, ii, 1, 3); or simply 
n'-S'sn, rii diyVpa (Exod. xii, 17; Mark xiv, 1). The 
simple name Pesach (5103 — Sept. 2 Chron. xxx, 

15; xxxv, 1, 11; Aramaean NHwQ =rb 7rd<rx a 5 ^Lark 
xiv, i), however, is the one commonly used by the Jews 
to the present day to denote the festival of unleavened 
bread; and it is for this reason that this appellation is 
retained untranslated in the Sept, and N.T. 

Some have taken the meaning of nOS, the root of 
n02, to be that of “passing through.” and have referred 
its application here to the passage of the Red Sea. 
Hence the Vulgate has rendered H3S by transitus , Philo 
( De Vit. Afosis, lib. iii, c. 29) by diaflart'ipta, and Greg- 
ory of Nazianzum by did flame;. Augustine takes the 
same view of the word; as do also Von Bolden and a 
few other modern critics. Jerome applies transitus both 
to the passing over of the destroyer and the passing 
through the Red Sea (in Matt. xxvi). But the true 
sense of the Hebrew substantive is plainly indicated in 
Exod. xii, 27 ; and the best authorities are agreed that 
nC3 never expresses “passing through,” but that its 
primary meaning is “leaping over.” Hence the verb is 
regularly used with the preposition 32. But since, when 
we jump or step over anything, we do not tread upon it, 
the word has a secondary meaning, “ to spare,” or “ to 
show mercy” (comp. Isa. xxxi, 5 with Exod. xii, 27). 
The Sept, has therefore used mcf7rdZ,tiv in Exod. xii, 
13; and Onkclos has rendered nOS“rGT, “ the sacrifice 
of the Passover,” by O^n HZ*!, “the sacrifice of mercy.” 
In the same purport agree Theodotion, Symmaehus, 
several of the fathers, and the best modern critics. Our 
own translators, by using the word “Passover,” have 
made clear Exod. xii, 12, 23, and other passages, which 
are not intelligible in the Sept, nor in several other ver- 
sions. (See Bahr, SymboUk, ii, 627 ; Ewald, A Iterthiimer , 
p. 390; Gesenius, Thes. s.v. ; Drusius, Xotce Majores, in 
Exod. xii, 27 ; Carpzov, A pp. Crit. p. 394.) 

Some of the Church fathers, -not knowing the Ileb. sig- 
nification, have derived Trdox a from the Greek 7rd*x\w, 
to suffer. Thus Chrysostom tells us, tt dcryn Xiytrat, on 
rdrf £7raStv o Xptirrbg VTrip gpiov (ffomil. v, in 1 
Irenseus says: “A Movse ostenditnr Filius Dei,cujus et 
diem passionis non ignoravit, sed figuratim pronnneiavit 
cum pascha liominans” (Aeft\ llcer. iv, 22); Tertullian 
affirms, “ llanc solemnitatem — pnecanebat (sc. Movses) 
et adjecit, Pascha esse Domini, id est, passionem Christi” 
(Adv. Jmlcpos , c. x, s. f.). Chrysostom appears* to avail 
himself of it for a paronomasia in the above passage, as 
in another place he formally states the true meaning: 
v7ripflaotg tern tcaS’ tpptjrttav to 7rd<rx a - Gregory of 
Nazianzum seems to do the same (Orat.xWi), since he 
elsewhere (as is stated above) explains Tratrya as — 
didflaotQ (see Suicer, s. v.). Augustine, who took this 
latter view, has a passage which is worth quoting : 

“Pascha, fratres, non sient quidnm existimant, Gnecum 
nomen est, sed llebneum ; opportunissime tamen oecurrit 
in hoc nomine quoodam congruentia ntranunqne lingua- 
rum. Quia eniin jiati Groce mi<rxetv dicitur, ideo Pascha 
passio pntata esr, velut hoc liomen a passione sit nppella- 
tum ; in sna vero lingua, hoc est in Ilebran, Pascha transi- 
tu s dieitur ; propterca tunc primnm Pascha celebravit 


popnlns Dei, quando ex ASgypto fugientes, rubrnm mare 
iransiertiut. Nnuc ergo fignra ilia 'prophet icn in veritate 
completa est, cum sicut ovis ad iimiiolandum ducitur 
Christas, cujus sanguine illitis postibus nustris, ict est, 
cttjns signo crucis signatis frontibus uostris, a perditioue 
hujus sjecnli tanquam a enptivitate vel inteiemptioue 
^Egyptia liberamnr; et agimns saluherrimmn transitnm, 
cum a diabolo transimus ad Christum, et ab isto instabili 
sa?culo ad ejus fundatissimum reguum,Col.i, 13 "{In Joan. 
Tract, iv). 

II. Biblical Institution and Observance of the Pass- 
over (from the time of Moses to the Captivity). — The 
following are the principal passages in the Pentateuch 
relating to the Passover: Exod. xii, 1-51, in which 
there is a full account of its original institution and 
first observance in Egypt; Exod. xiii, 3-10, in which 
the unleavened bread is spoken of in connection with 
the sanctification of the first-born, but there is no men- 
tion of the paschal lamb; Exod. xxiii, 14-19, where, 
under the name of the feast of unleavened bread, it is 
first connected with the two other great annual festi- 
vals, and also with the Sabbath, and in which the pas- 
chal lamb is styled “ My sacrifice :” Exod. xxxiv, 18-26, 
in which the festival is brought into the same connec- 
tion, with immediate reference to the redemption of the 
first-born, and in which the words of Exod. xxiii, 18, 
regarding the paschal lamb, are repeated; Lev. xxiii, 
4-14, where it is mentioned in the same connection, the 
days of holy convocation are especially noticed, and the 
enactment is prospectively given respecting the offering 
of the first sheaf of harvest, with the offerings which 
were to accompany it, when the Israelites possessed the 
Promised Land; Numb. ix. 1—14. in which the divine 
word repeats the command for the observance of the 
Passover at the commencement of the second year after 
the Exodus, and in which the observance of the Pass- 
over in the second month, for those who could not par- 
ticipate in it at the regular time, is instituted; Numb, 
xxviii, 1 G— 25, where directions are given for the offer- 
ings which were to be made on each of the seven days 
of the festival; Dent, xvi, 1-6, where the command is 
prospectively given that the Passover, and the other 
great festivals, should be observed in the place which 
the Lord might choose in the Land of Promise, and where 
there appears to be an allusion to the Chagigah, or vol- 
untary 7 peace-offerings. There are five distinct statutes 
on the Passover in the 12th and 13th chapters of Ex- 
odus (xii, 2-4, 5-20, 21-28, 42-51 ; xiii, 1-10). 

1. At the Exode . — In the first institution of the Pass- 
over it was ordained that the head of each family was to 
select, on the IOth of Nisan (i. e. four days beforehand, 
supposed to represent the four generations which had 
elapsed since llie children of Israel had come to Egypt, 
Gen. xv, 16), a male lamb or goat of the first year, 
and without blemish, to kill it on the eve of the 14th, 
sprinkle the blood with a sprig of hyssop on the two 
side-posts and the lintel of the door of the house — being 
the parts of the house most obvious to passers-by, and 
to which texts of Scripture were afterwards affixed 
[see Mkzuzaii] — to roast (and not boil) the whole 
animal with its head, legs, and entrails, without break- 
ing a bone thereof, and when thoroughly done, be and 
his family were to eat it on the same evening together 
with unleavened bread and bitter herbs, having their 
loins girt, their sandals on their feet, and their staves 
in their hands. If the family, however, were too small 
in number to consume it, a neighboring family might 
join them, provided they were circumcised sons of Israel, 
or household servants and strangers who had been re- 
ceived into the community by the rite of circumcision. 
The whole of the Pesach was to be consumed on the 
premises, and if it could not be eaten it was not to be 
removed from the bouse, but burned on the spot on the 
following morning. The festival was to be celebrated 
seven days, i.e. till the twenty-first of the month, dur- 
ing which time unleavened bread was to be eaten, but 
cessation from all work and trade was only to be on the 
first and seventh day of the festival. Though insti- 
tuted to exempt them from the general destruetion of 
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Egypt’s first-born, the Israelites were told to regard 
the Passover as an ordinance forever, to teach its 
meaning to their children, and that the transgression 
of the enactments connected therewith was to be pun- 
ished with excision (Exod. xii, 1-28, 48-51). 

The precise meaning of the phrase *p2, 

between the two evenings, which is used with reference 
to the time when the paschal animal is to be slain 
(Exod. xii, G; Lev. xxiii, 5: Numb, ix, 3, 5), as well 
as in connection with the offering of the evening sacri- 
fice (Exod. xxix, 39, 41 ; Numb, xxviii, 4), and else- 
where (Exod. xvi, 12; xxx, 8), is greatly disputed. 
The Samaritans, the Karaites, and Aben-Ezra, who are 
followed by Michaelis, KosenmUller, Gesenius, Maurer, 
Kalisch, Knobel, Iveil, and most modern commentators, 
take it to denote the space between the setting of the 
sun and the moment when the stars become visible, or 
w hen darkness sets in, i. e. between six and seven o’clock. 
Accordingly, Aben-Ezra explains the phrase between the 
two evenings as follows : “ Behold we have two even- 
ings, the first is when the sun sets, and that is at the 
time when it disappears beneath the horizon; while 
the second is at the time when the light disappears 
w hich is reflected in the clouds, and there is between 
them an interval of about one hour and twenty min- 
utes” ( Comment . on Exod. xii, G). Tradition, however, 
interprets the phrase between the two evenings to mean 
from afternoon to the disappearing of the sun, the first 
evening being from the time when the sun begins to 
decline from its vertical or noontide point towards the 
west; and the second from its going down and vanish- 
ing out of sight, which is the reason why the daily sac- 
rifice might be killed at 12 30 P.M. on a Friday (Mishna, 
Pesachim , v, 1 ; Maimonides, Hilchoth Korban Pesach. i, 
4). But as the paschal lamb was slain after the daily 
sacrifice, it generally took place from 2 30 to 5 50 P.M. 
(Joseph. 1 Var, vi, 9, 3). We should have deemed it su- 
perfluous to add that such faithful followers of Jewish tra- 
dition as Saadia, Kashi, Kimchi, Ralbag, etc., espouse this 
definition of the ancient Jew’ish canons, were it not for 
the assertion which is made in some of the best Chris- 
tian commentaries that “Jarchi [ — Kashi] and Kimchi 
hold that the two evenings were the time immediately 
before and immediately after sunset, so that the point 
of time at which the sun sets divides them.” Now 
Kashi most distinctly declares, “From the sixth hour 
[= twelve o’clock] and upwards is called between the 
two evenings (u"'-"Cil *pE), because the sun begins 
to set for the evening. Hence it appears to me that 
the phrase between the two evenings denotes the hours 
between the evening of the day and the evening of the 
night. The evening of the day is from the beginning 
of the seventh hour [= immediately after noontide], 
when the evening shadows begin to lengthen, while 
the evening of the night is at the beginning of the 
night” ( Commentary on Exod . xii, G). Kimchi says 
almost literally the same thing : “ C^TH *j“Q is from 
the time when the sun begins to incline towards the 
west, which is from the sixth hour [ = twelve o’clock] 
and upwards. It is called because there are 

two evenings, for from the time that the sun begins to 
decline is one evening, and the other evening is after 
the sun has gone down, and it is the space between 
which is meant by between the tivo evenings ” ( Lexicon , 
s. v. E*“I2*). Eustathius, in a note on the seventeenth 
book of the Odyssey , show's that the Greeks too held 
that there w r ere two evenings, one which they called 
the latter evening (dtiXrj o\J/ta), at the close of the day; 
and the other the former evening (dti\r) 7 rpwta), which 
commenced immediately after noon (see Bochart, Hie - 
roz. pt. i, lib. ii, cap. I ; Oper. ii. 559, ed. 1712). 

2. In the post-exodus legislation on this festival sev- 
eral enactments were introduced at different times, 
which both supplement and modify the original insti- 
tution. Thus it is ordained that all the male members 


of the congregation are to appear in the sanctuary be- 
fore the Lord with the offering of firstlings (Exod. 
xxiii, 14-19; xxxiv, 18-2G) ; that the first sheaf of the 
harvest (*^'C^) is to be offered on “the morrow after 
the Sabbath” (Lev. xxiii, 4-14) ; that those who, through 
defilement or absence from home, are prevented from 
keeping the Passover on the 1 4th of Nisan, are to 
celebrate it on the 14th of the following month (Numb, 
ix, 1-14); that special sacrifices are to be offered on 
each day of the festival (Numb, xxviii, 16-25) ; that 
the paschal animals are to be slain in the national 
sanctuary, and that the blood is to be sprinkled on the 
altar instead of the two door-posts and lintels of the 
doors in the respective dwellings of the families (Dent, 
xvi. 1-8). The ancient Jewish canons, therefore, right- 
ly distinguished betweeu the Egyptian Passover (HQ2 
E“H2£E) and the Permanent Passover (rVHn n03), 
and point out the following differences between them : 
(«) In the former the paschal animal was to be select- 
ed on the tenth of Nisan (Exod. xii, 3). ( b ) It was to 

be killed by the head of each family in his own dw ell- 
ing, and its blood sprinkled on the two door-posts and 
the lintel of every house (Exod. xii, 6, 7, 22). (c) It 

w r as to be consumed in haste, and the eaters thereof 
w'ere to be dressed in their journeying garments (Exod. 
xii, 11). (d) Unleavened bread w r as to be eaten with 

the paschal animal only on the first night, and not 
necessarily during the whole seven days, although the 
Israelites were almost compelled to eat unleavened 
bread, because they had no time to piepare leaven 
(Exod. xii, 39). (e) No one who partook of the Pe- 

sach w r as to go out of the house until the morning 
(Exod. xii, 22). (/) The women might partake of 

the paschal animal, (g) Those who were Levitically 
impure were not necessarily precluded from sharing the 
meal. ( h ) No firstlings were required to be offered. 
(i) No sacrifices were brought, (j) The festival last- 
ed only one day, as the Israelites commenced their 
march on the 15th of Nisan (Mishna. Pesachim, ix, 
5; Tosiftha, Pesachim, vii; Maimonides, lad Ha-Che - 
zaka, Hilchoth Korban Pesach. x, 15). Now these 
regulations were peculiar to the first Passover, and 
w r ere aftenvards modified and altered in the Permanent 
Passover. Elias of Byzantium adds that there was no 
command to burn the fat on the altar, that neither the 
Hallel nor any other hymn w r as sung, as was required 
in later times in accordance with Isa. xxx, 29, and 
that the lambs w'ere not slain in the consecrated place 
(quoted by Carpzov, App. Crit. p. 406. For other Jew- 
ish authorities, see Otho’s Lexicon, s. v. Pascha). 

Dr. Davidson, indeed ( Introduction to the 0. T. i, 84, 
etc.), insists that the Deuteronomist (xvi, 1-7) gives 
other variations — that he mentions both jNIS, small 
cattle, and “)p3, oxen, as the paschal sacrifice, and states 
that the paschal victim is to be boiled (buJE), w hile 
in the original institution in Exod. xii it is enacted 
that the paschal sacrifice is to be a iTJ only, and is to 
be roasted. But against this is to be urged (1) That 
the w'ord no 2 in Dent, xvi, 1, 2, as frequently, is used 
for the whole festival of unleavened bread, which com- 
menced with the paschal sacrifice, and which indeed 
Dr. Davidson a little farther on admits, and that the 
sacrifices of sheep and oxen in question do not refer to 
the paschal victim, but to all the sacrifices appointed 
to be offered during the seven days of this festival. 
This is evident from ver. 3, where it is distinctly said, 
“Thou shalt eat no leavened bread therewith 
[i. e.with the riCS in ver. 2], seven days shalt thou eat 
therew ith ( , '* 1 b^) [i.e.wdth thefiOS] unleavened bread,” 
thus showing that the sacrifice and eating of HD3 is 
to last seven days, and that it is not the paschal vic- 
tim which had to be slain on the 14th and be con- 
sumed on that very night (Exod. xii, 10). (2) 
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simply denotes to cook dress, or fit for eating in any 
manner , and here unquestionably stands for 1^X3 V.U3, 
to roast in fire (as in 2 Chron. xxxv, 13). This sense 
is not only given in the ancient versions (Sept., Yulg., 
Chaldee paraphrase of Jonathan ben-Uzziel, etc.), and 
by the best commentators and lexicographers (Hashi, 
Kashbam, Aben-Ezra, Ibn-Saruk, Kimehi, F first, Keil, 
etc.), but is supported by Knobel ( Comment . on Exoil. 
and Lev it. p. 98), who is quite as anxious as Dr. David- 
son to establish the discrepancy between the two ac- 
counts. (3) We know from the non-canonical records 
that it has been the undeviating practice of the Jews 
during the second Temple to offer a ITJ only as a pas- 
chal sacrifice, and to roast it, but not to boil it. Now 
the Deuteronomist, who, as we are assured by Dr. Da- 
vidson and others, lived at a very late period, would 
surely not contradict this prevailing practice of a later 
time. Besides, if the supposed variations recorded by 
the Deuteronomist describe practices which obtained 
in later times, how is it that the non-canonical records 
of the Jewish practices at a later period agree with the 
older description, and not with the supposed variations 
in Deuteronomy? 

That the Israelites kept the Passover on the evening 
before they left Egypt is distinctly declared in Exod. 
xii, 28. Bishop Colenso, however, argues against the 
Mosaic institution of the Passover, and against the 
possibility of its having been celebrated, because — (1) 
Moses having received the command about the Pass- 
over on the very day at the close of which the paschal 
lambs were to be killed, could not possibly have com- 
municated to every head of a family throughout the 
entire country the special and strict directions how to 
keep it ; (2) The notice to start at once in hurried 
flight in the middle of the night could not suddenly 
and completely be circulated; and (3) As the people 
were 2,000,000 in number, and, if we take fifteen per- 
sons for each lamb, there must have been slain 150,000 
paschal lambs, all males, one year old ; this premises 
that 200,000 male lambs and 200,000 ewe-lambs were 
annually produced, and that there existed a flock of 
2,000,000 ( The Pentateuch and Book of Joshua criti- 
cally examined, pt. i, chap. x). But (1) from Exod. 
xii, 2, 3 it is evident that, so far from receiving the 
command on the 14th of Nisan, Moses received it at 
the very beginning of the month, and that there was 
therefore sufficient time for the elders (comp. Exod. xii, 
1, 2 with ver. 21) to communicate the necessary in- 
struction to the people, who were a well -organized 
body, presided over by the heads of families and lead- 
ers (Exod. v, 6-23; Numb, i, 1, etc.; Josh, vii, 14, etc.). 
The expressions flTH (xii, 12) and P12£nD 

(xi, 4), on which Dr. Colenso lays so much 
stress, do not refer to the night following the day of 
the command, but to the night following the day when 
the command was to be executed. STTH here, as fre- 
quently elsewhere, denotes the same, and expresses si- 
multaneousness, whether past, present, or future, inas- 
much as in historical narrative not only that which 
one can see, or, as it were, point his finger at, is re- 
garded as present, but that which has just been men- 
tioned (Cen. vii, 11, 13: Exod. xix, 1 ; Lev. xxiii, G, 
21 ; Job x, 13), and that which is immediately to fol- 
low (den. v, 1 ; vi, 15; xlv, 19: Isa. Ixvi, 2; Jer. v, 7 ; 
l’sa. Ixxiv, 18). (2) The notice to quit was not mo- 

mentary, but was indicated by Moses long before the 
celebration of the Passover (Exod. xi, 1-8), and was 
most unmistakably given in the order to eat the pas- 
chal meal in travelling attire, so as to be ready to 
start (Exod. xii, 11). (3) The average of fifteen or 

twenty persons for each lamb, based upon the remark 
of Josephus (lE«r, vi. 9, 3), is inapplicable to the case 
in question, inasmuch as those who, according to later 
legislation, went up in after-times to Jerusalem to offer 
the paschal sacrifice were all full-grown and able-bodied 


men, and every company of twenty such persons, when 
the Jews were in their own land, where there was every 
facility for obtaining the requisite flocks, might easily 
get and consume a sheep in one night. But among 
the several millions of Israelites in Egypt and in the 
wilderness there were myriads of women, children, in- 
valids, nneirenmeised and unclean, who did not partake 
of the Passover, and those w ho did eat thereof would 
fully obey the divine command if one or tv'o hundred 
of them simply ate a morsel of one and the same animal 
when they found any difficulty in obtaining flocks, in- 
asmuch as the paschal sacrifice W'as only to be com- 
memorative; just as one loaf suffices for hundreds of 
persons at the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. In- 
stead, therefore, of 150,000 being required for this pur- 
pose, 15,000 animals would suffice. Moreover, Dr. Co- 
lenso, misled by the A. V., which renders Tl'O by lamb, 
makes a mistake in restricting the paschal sacrifice of 
Egypt to a lamb . Any Hebrew lexicon will show that 
it denotes one of the Jlock , i. e. either a sheep or a goat, 
and it is so used in Dent, xiv, 4, STi'l Z^ZZ ITCJ, 
one of the sheep and one of the goats (comp. Gesenius’s 
and Fiirst’s Lexicons, s. v. fTJ). This mistake is all 
the more to be deplored, since at the institution of 
the Passover it is expressly declared that it is to be 
Z'VJft pi Z^ZZtl p . . . TO, one of the sheep or 
of the goats (Exod. xii, 5). It is well known to scholars 
that the Jewish canons fixed a lamb for this purpose 
long after the Babylonian captivity. Hence the Tar- 
gumist’s rendering of JT3 by or which is 

followed by the A. V. It is well known also that goats 
have always formed a large admixture in Oriental flocks, 
and in the present which Jacob sent to Esau the pro- 
portion of sheep and goats is the same (Gen. xxxii, 14). 
Now* the fifteen thousand paschal-sacrifices divided be- 
tween the lambs and the goats would not be such an 
impossible demand upon the flocks. 

3. Subsequent Notices before the Exile. — After the cele- 
bration of the Passover at its institution (Exod. xii, 28, 
50). we are told that the Israelites kept it again in the 
wilderness of Sinai in the second year after the exodus 
(Numb. ix). Between this and their arrival at Gilgal 
under Joshua, about thirty-nine years, the ordinance 
was entirely neglected, not because the people did not 
practice the rite of circumcision, and were therefore 
legally precluded from partaking of the paschal meal 
(Josh, v, 10, with Exod. xii, 44-48), as many Christian 
expositors will have it, since there were many thousands 
of young people that had left Egypt who were circum- 
cised, and these w r cre not legally disqualified from cele- 
brating the festival; but because, a^Bashi, Aben-Ezra, 
and other Jewish commentators rightly remark, Exod. 
xii, 25, and xiii, 5-10 plainly show' that after the first 
Passover in the wilderness, the Israelites were not to 
keep it again till they entered the land of Canaan. 
Only three instances, how'ever, are recorded in which 
the Passover w T as celebrated between the entrance into 
the Promised Land and the Babylonian captivity, viz. 
under Solomon (2 Chron. viii, 13), under Ilezekiah, 
when he restored the national worship (2 Chron. xxx, 
15), and under Josiah (2 Kings xxiii, 21 ; 2 Chron. 
xxxv, 1-19). Later Biblical instances are the one 
celebrated by Ezra after the return from Babylon (Ezra 
vi), and those occurring in the life of our Lord. 

Ilk Rabbinical Regulations. — After the return of the 
Jews from the captivity, where they had been weaned 
from idolatry, the spiritual guides of Israel reorganized 
the whole religious and political life of the nation, and 
defined, modified, and expanded every law and precept 
of the Mosaic code, so as to adapt them to the altered 
condition of the people. The celebration of the Pass- 
over, therefore, like that of all other institutions, be- 
came more regular and systematic during this period, 
while the different colleges which w ere now established, 
and which were attended by numerous disciples [see 
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Education], have faithfully transmitted to us all the 
sundry laws, rites, manners, and customs connected 
with this and all other festivals, which it was both 
impracticable and impossible to record in the limited 
space of the canonical books of the O. T. Hence it is 
that the manners and customs of this period, which 
were those of our Saviour and his apostles, and which 
are therefore of the utmost importance and interest to 
Christians, and to the understanding of the N. T., can 
be more easily ascertained and more minutely described. 
Hence, also, the simple summary notice of the fact that 
the Israelites kept the Passover after their return from 
Babylon, contained in the canonical Scriptures (Ezra 
vi, 19-22), may be supplemented by the detailed de- 
scriptions of the manner in which this festival was cel- 
ebrated during the second Temple, given in the non- 
canonical documents. The various practices will be 
better understood and more easily followed if given in 
connection with the days of the festival on which they 
were respectively observed. 

1. The Great Sabbath (bTOH Shabbdth Ilag- 

Gadol ) is the Sabbath immediately preceding the Pass- 
over. It is so called in the calendar because, according 
to tradition, the tenth of the month on which the Lord 
commanded every head of a family to select the paschal 
sacrifice (Exod. xii, 3) originally happened to fall on the 
Sabbath ; and though in later legislation the animal was 
not required to be set aside four days beforehand, yet 
the Jewish canons determined that the Sabbath should 
be used to instruct the people in the duties of this great 
festival. Hence special prayers (rVH2£“P) bearing on 
the redemption from Egypt, the love of God to Israel, 
and Israel’s obligations to keep the Passover, have been 
ordained for this Sabbath, in addition to the ordinary 
ritual. Mai. iii, 1-18; iv, 1-G, was read as Maphtir 
(“PISS*-) = the lesson for the day [see IIaphtaraii], 
and discourses were delivered by the spiritual guides of 
the community explanatory of the laws and domestic 
duties connected with the festival (Tur Orach Chajim , 
sec. 430). Though the present synagogal ritual for 
this day is of a later date, yet there can be no doubt 
that this Sabbath was already distinguished as the 
great Sabbath {ptydXg ?) ygtpa roe (jafijSdrov, John 
xix, 31) in the time of the second Temple, and was 
used for preparing the people for the ensuing festival. 
See Sabbath. 

2. The \oth of Nisan . — On the evening of the 13th, 

which, until that of the 14th, was called the prepa- 
ration for the Passover (HOS 7rapa<JKtv?) rov 

7rdox a i John xix, 14), every head of the family search- 
ed for and collected bv the light of a candle all the 
leaven (Mishna, Pesaphim, i, 1). Before beginning the 
search he pronounced the following benediction : “ Bless- 
ed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, 
who hast sanctified us with thy commandments, and 
hast enjoined us to remove the leaven” (Talmud, Pe- 
sachim , 7 a; Maimonides, Yad Ifa-Chezaka, Ililehoth 
Chamez U-Maza, iii, G). After the search he said, 
“ Whatever leaven remains in my possession which I 
cannot see, behold it is null, and accounted as the dust 
of the earth” (Maimonides, ibid.). What constituted 
leaven will be understood when the ancient definition 
of unleavened bread is known. According to the Jew- 
ish canons, the command to eat unleavened bread (Exod. 
xiii,G; xxiii, 15; xxxiv, 18; Lev. xxiii,G; Numb.xxviii, 
17; Deut. xvi, 3) is executed by making the cakes 
(r.^'2) which are to be eaten during the seven days 
of this festival of wheat, barley, spelt, oats, or rye 
(Mishna, Pesachim , ii, 5). They appear to have been 
usually made of the finest wheat flour (Buxtorf, Sgn. 
Jud. c. xviii, p. 397). It was probably formed into dry, 
thin biscuits, not unlike those used by the modern Jews. 
From these five kinds of grain (HCJBn *jVT ^TS), 
which can be used for actual fermentation, the cakes 
are to be prepared before the dough begins to ferment; 
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anything else made from one of these five kinds of corn 
with water constitutes leaven, and must be removed 
from the house and destroyed. Other kinds of produce 
and preparations made therefrom do not constitute 
leaven, and may be eaten. Thus we are told, “Noth- 
ing is prohibited on the Feast of Passover because of 
leaven except the five kinds of corn, viz. wheat., barley, 
spelt, oats, and rye. Leguminous plants, such as rice, 
millet, beans, lentils, and the like, in these there is no 
leaven; and although the meal of rice or the like is 
kneaded with hot water and covered with cloths till it 
rises like leavened dough, yet it may be eaten, for this 
is not leaven, but putrefaction. Even the five kinds of 
corn, if simply kneaded with the liquor of fruit, without 
water, are not accounted leaven. Though the dough 
thus made stands a whole day and rises, yet it may be 
eaten, because the liquor of fruit does not engender fer- 
mentation but acidity. The fruit-liquor, oil, wine, milk, 
honey, olive -oil, the juice of apples, of pomegranates, 
and the like, but no water, is to be in it, because any 
admixture of water, however small, produces fermenta- 
tion” (Maimonides, Yad Ha-Chezaka , Ililehoth Chamez 
U-Maza , v, 1, 2). 

3. The 14 th of Nisan. — On this day, which, as wc 
have seen, was till the evening called the preparation 
for the Passover , and which was also called the first 
day of Passover or of unleavened bread (Lev. xxiii, 
5, G; Numb, ix, 3; xxviii, 1G; Josh, v, 10; Ezck. xlv, 
21; 2 Chron. xxx, 15; xxxv, 1; Joseph. War, v, 3, 
l), for the reason stated under the 13th of Nisan, 
handicraftsmen, with the exception of tailors, barbers, 
and laundresses, were obliged to relinquish their work 
either from morning or from noon, according to the 
custom of the different places in Palestine (Mishna, 
Pesachim, iv, 1-8). Leaven was only allowed to be 
eaten till mid-day, when all leaven collected on the 
previous evening and discovered on this day had to be 
burned. The time for desisting from eating and burn- 
ing the leaven was thus indicated: “Two desecrated 
cakes of thanksgiving-offering were placed on a bench 
in the Temple: as long as they were thus exposed all 
the people ate leaven; when one of them was removed 
they abstained from eating, but did not burn it; and 
when the other was removed all the people began burn- 
ing the leaven” (ib. i, 5). It was on this day that, 
every Israelite who was not infirm, ceremonially im- 
pure, uncircumcised, or who was on this day fifteen 
miles without the walls of Jerusalem (Mishna, Pesach- 
im, ix, 2; Maimonides, Ililehoth Korban Pesach. v, 89), 
appeared before the Lord in Jerusalem with an offering 
in proportion to his means (Exod. xxiii, 15; Dent, xvi, 
16, 17). Though women were not legally obliged to 
appear in the sanctuary, yet they were not excluded 
from it (1 Sam. i, 7; Luke ii, 41, 42). The Israelites 
who came from the country to Jerusalem to celebrate 
the Passover were gratuitously accommodated by the 
inhabitants with the necessary apartments (Luke xxii, 
10-12; Matt, xxvi, 18); and the guests left in return 
to their hosts the skins of the paschal lambs, and the 
vessels which they had used in their religious cere- 
monies {.Toma, 12 a). It was, however, impossible to 
house all the pilgrims in Jerusalem itself, since the cir- 
cumference of the city was little more than one league, 
and the number of the visitors was exceedingly great. 
Josephus tells us that there were 3,000,000 Jews at 
the Passover A.U. G5 (1 Var, ii, 14, 3), and that at the 
Passover in the reign of Nero there were 2,700,000, when 
25G,500 lambs were slain {ib. vi, 9, 3), and most of them 
must therefore have encamped in tents without the 
walls of the town, as the Mohammedan pilgrims now 
do at Mecca. It is therefore not surprising that sedi- 
tions broke out on these occasions, and that the Bo- 
mans, fearing lest these myriads of pilgrims should cre- 
ate a disturbance, and try to shake off the foreign yoke 
when thus massed together, took all the precautionary 
measures of both force and conciliation during the fes- 
tival (Joseph. Ant. xvii, 9, 3; War, i, 3, etc.; Matt. 
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xvi, 5; Luke xiii, 1). In confirmation of Josephus’s 
statement, which lias been impugned by sundry writers, 
it is to lie remarked that ancient Baraitha , preserved 
in Tosiftha Pesachim , cap. iv (s. f.), and the Babylon 
Pescichim , G4 b, relate as follows: Agrippa was anxious 
to ascertain the number of the Jewish population. lie 
therefore ordered the priests to put down the number 
of the pasehal lambs, which were found to be 1,200,000; 
and as there was to every lamb a company of no less 
than ten persons, the number of Jews must have been 
tenfold. 

4. The Offering of the Paschal Lamb . — Having select- 
ed the lamb, which was neither to be one day above a 
year nor less than eight days old (Maimonides, Ililchoth 
Korban , i, 12, 13) — being an extension of the law about 
firstlings and burnt-offerings (Exod. xxii, 30 ; Lev. xxii, 
27) — and agreed as to the exact number of those who 
were to join for one lamb, the representatives of each 
company went to the Temple. The daily evening sacri- 
fice (Exod. xxix, 38, 39), which was usually killed at 
the eighth hour and a half (= 2 30 P.M.), and offered 
up at the ninth hour and a half (= 3 30 PAL), was on 
this day killed at 1 30, and offered at 2 30 P.M., an hour 
earlier; and if the I4th of Nisan happened on a Friday, 
it was killed at 12 30 and offered at l 30 PAL, two hours 
earlier than usual (Mishna, Pesachim , v, 1 ; Maimonides, 
Ililchoth Korban Pesach. i, 4). All the representatives 
of the respective companies were divided into three 
bands or divisions. “The first division then entered 
with the paschal sacrifices, until the court of the Temple 
was filled, when the doors of the court were closed, and 
the trumpets were sounded three times, differing in the 
notes (l?pm ‘irrpn). The priests immedi- 

ately placed themselves in two rows, holding bowls of 
silver and gold in their bands, i. e. one row holding 
silver bowls and the other gold ones. These bowls 
were not mixed up, nor had they stands underneath, 
in order that they might not be put down and the 
blood become coagulated. The Israelites themselves 
killed their own paschal sacrifices, the nearest priest 
caught the blood, handed it to his fellow-priest, and he 
again passed it on to his fellow-priest, each receiving a 
full bowl and returning an empty one, while the priest 
nearest to the altar sprinkled it in one jet towards the 
base of the altar. Thereupon the first division went 
out, and the second division entered; and when the 
second again went out, the third entered; the second 
and third divisions acting in exactly the same way as 
the first. The Hallel was recited [see Hali.el] the 
whole time, and if it was finished before all the paschal 
animals were slain, it might be repeated a second and 
even a third time. . . . The paschal sacrifice was then 
suspended on iron hooks, which were affixed to the 
walls and pillars, and its skin taken off. Those who 
could not find a place for suspending and skinning it 
had pieces of wood provided for them, which they put 
on their own shoulders and on the shoulders of their 
neighbor, and on these they suspended the paschal sac- 
rifice, and thus took oil its skin. When the 14th of 
Nisan happened on a Sabbath, on which it was not law- 
ful to use these sticks, one of the offerers put his left hand 
on the right shoulder of his fellow -offerer, while the lat- 
ter put his right hand on the shoulder of the former, 
whereon they suspended the paschal sacrifice, and took 
off its skin.” As soon as it was opened, the viscera were 
taken out with the internal fat. The fat was carefully 
separated and collected in the large dish, and the viscera 
were washed and replaced in the body of the lamb, like 
those of the burnt sacrifices (Lev. i, 9; iii, 3-5; comp. 
Pesachim , vi, 1). Maimonides says that the tail was 
put with the fat ( Xot . in Pesach . v, 10). The fat was 
burned on the altar, with incense, that same evening. 
On the Sabbath, the first division, after leaving the 
court, remained on the Temple Mountain, the second 
between the ramparts (i. e. the open space between the 
walls of the court of the women and the trellis-work in 


the Temple, comp. Mishna, J\Iiddoth , ii, 3), while the 
third remained in its place. When it became dark, 
they all went out to roast their paschal sacrifices (Mish- 
na, Pesachim, v, 5-10). A spit, made of the wood of 
the pomegranate-tree, was put in at the mouth of the 
paschal lamb, and brought out again at its vent; it was 
then carefully placed in the oven so as not to touch its 
sides, lest the cooking should be affected (comp. Exod. 
xii, 9; 2 Chron. xxxv, 13), and if any part of it hap- 
pened to touch the earthenware oven, it had to be pared 
off; or if the fat which dripped from it had fallen on 
the oven, and then again fallen back on the lamb, the 
part so touched had also to be cut out ( Pesachim , vii, 
I, 2). If any one broke a bone of the paschal lamb, so 
as to infringe the command in Exod. xii, 4G, he incur- 
red the penalty of forty stripes {Pesachim, vii, 11). The 
bone, however, for the breaking of which the offender 
was to receive the stripes, must either have some flesh on 
it or some marrow in it, and he incurred the penalty even 
if some one had broken the same bone before him (Mai- 
monides, Ililchoth Korban I y esach. x, 1, 3). The oven 
was of earthenware, and appears to have been in shape 
something like a bee-hive, with an opening in the side 
to admit fuel. According to Justin Martyr, a second 
spit, or skewer, was put transversely through the shoul- 
ders, so as to form the figure of a cross. As Justin was a 
native of Flavia Neapolis, it is a striking fact that the 
modern Samaritans roast their paschal lambs in nearly 
the same manner at this day, “The lambs (they require 
six for the community now) are roasted all together by 
stuffing them vertically, head downwards, into an oven 
whieli is like a small well, about three feet in diameter, 
and four or five feet deep, roughly stoned, in which a 
fire has been kept up for several hours. After the lambs 
are thrust in, the top of the hole is covered with bushes 
and earth, to confine the heat till they are done. Each 
lamb has a stake or spit run through him to draw' him 
up by; and, to prevent the spit from tearing away 
through the roast meat with the weight, a cross piece 
is put through the lower end of it” (Miss Eogers’s Do- 
mestic Life in Palestine). Vitringa, Boehart, and I lot- 
tinger have taken the statement of Justin as represent- 
ing the ancient Jewish usage; and, with him, regard 
the crossed spits as a prophetic type of the cross of our 
Lord. But it would seem more probable that the trans- 
verse spit was a mere matter of convenience, and was 
perhaps never in use among the Jew's, The Kabbinical 
traditions relate that the lamb was called Galeatus, 
“qui quum totus assabatur, cum capite. cruribus, et iu- 
testinis, pedes autem et intestina ad latera ligabantnr 
inter assandum, agnus ita quasi armatuni repnesenta- 
verit, qui galea in capite et ense in latere est munitus” 
(Otho, Lex. Pab. p. 503). 

5. The Paschal Supper. — The paschal sacrifices hav- 
ing been taken to the respective abodes of the compa- 
nies, and the meals prepared, the parties arranged them- 
selves in proper order, reclining at ease on the left side, 
round the table. A cup of wine was filled for every one, 
over which the following benediction was pronounced: 
“ Blessed art. thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, 
who hast created the fruit of the vine! Blessed art 
thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, who hast 
chosen us above all nations, and exalted us above all 
peoples, and hast sanctified us with thy commandments. 
Thou hast given us, () Lord our God, appointed seasons 
for joy, festivals and holy days for rejoicing, such as the 
feast of unleavened bread, the time of our liberation, for 
holy convocation, to commemorate our exodus from 
Egypt. Yea, thou hast chosen us, and hast sanctified 
us above all nations, and hast given us thy holy festivals 
with joy and rejoicing as an inheritance. Blessed art 
thou, O Lord, who hast sanctified Israel and the festi- 
vals! Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the 
universe, who hast preserved ns and kept us, and hast 
safely brought us to this period !” The cup of wine w'as 
then drunk, and a basin of water and a towel were hand- 
ed round, or the celebrators got up to w T ash their hands 
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(John xiii, 4, 5, 12), after which the blessing belonging 
thereto was pronounced. A table was then brought 
in, upon which were bitter herbs and unleavened bread, 
the Charoseth (see below), the body of the paschal lamb, 
and the tiesh of the Ckagigdh , or feast offering. The 
president of the meal then took the herb, dipped it in 
the Churoseth, and, after thanking God for creating the 
fruits of the earth, he ate a piece of the size of an olive, 
and gave a similar portion to each one reclining with 
him at the table (Matt, xxvi, 23; John xiii, 2G). A 
second cup of wine was then poured out, and the son, in 
accordance with Exod. xii, 20, asked his father as fol- 
lows: “Wherefore is this night distinguished from all 
other nights? On all other nights we may eat either 
leavened or unleavened bread, but on this night unleav- 
ened bread only; on all other nights we may eat every 
kind of herbs, but on this night bitter herbs only; on all 
other nights we may eat meat either roasted, boiled, or 
cooked in different ways, but on this night we must eat 
roasted meat only; on all other nights we may dip once 
what we eat, but on this night twice. On all other 
nights we may eat either sitting or reclining, but on 
this night reclining only.” To this the father replied: 
“Once we were slaves to I'haraoh in Egypt, but the 
Lord our God delivered us therefrom with a strong 
hand and outstretched arm. If the Holy One — blessed 
be he — had not delivered our fathers from Egypt, we 
and our children, and our children’s children, might 
still be in Egyptian bondage ; and although we may all 
be sages, philosophers, elders, and skilled in the law, it 
is incumbent upon us to speak of the exodus from Egypt, 
and whoso dwells much on the exodus from Egypt is all 
the more to be praised.” The father then expounded 
Dent, xxvi, 5-12, as well as the import of the paschal 
sacrifice, the unleavened bread, and the bitter herbs; 
saying with regard to the latter, “The paschal sacrifice 
is offered because the Lord passed over the houses of 
our ancestors in Egypt, in accordance with Exod. xii, 
27 ; the unleavened bread is eaten because our ancestors 
were, redeemed from Egypt before they had time to 
leaven their dough, and the bitter herbs are eaten be- 
cause the Egyptians embittered the lives of our ances- 
tors. It is therefore incumbent on every one, in all 
ages, to consider as if he had personally gone forth from 
Egypt, as it is said in Exod. xii, 27. We are therefore 
in duty bound to thank, praise, adore, glorify, extol, 
honor, bless, exalt, and reverence him who wrought all 
these miracles for our forefathers and for us; for he 
brought us forth from bondage to freedom. He changed 
our sorrow into joy, our mourning into a feast ; he led us 
from darkness into a great light, and from servitude to 
redemption. Let us therefore sing in his presence Hal- 
lelujah !” The first part of the Ilallel was then recited 
(see below), i. e. Psa. exiii and cxiv, and the following 
blessing pronounced : “ Blessed art thou, O Lord onr 
God, King of the universe, who hast redeemed us, and 
redeemed our forefathers from Egypt,” etc. A third cup 
of wine was then poured out, and the grace after meals 
was recited. After pouring out the fourth cup the Hallel 
was finished (i. e. Psa. cxv-exviii), and the blessing of 
the song (i.e. 77 72 ‘3 3 and "pb^iT) was said. The meal 
being ended, it was unlawful for anything to be in- 
troduced in the way of dessert (Mishna, Pesachim, x, 
1-8 ; Maimonides, Yad Ila-Ckezaka IHlchoth Chomez 
U-Maza, viii, 1-3). 

In this connection it is proper to notice more in detail 
several points relating to the meal under consideration. 

(< i ) The Bitter Herbs and the Sauce.— According to 
Pesachim (ii, G), the bitter herbs (E*"V’)72; Sept. vrtKpi- 
foe*, Vulg. lactucce agrestes, Exod. xii, 8) might be endive, 
chicory, wild lettuce, or nettles. These plants were im- 
portant articles of food to the ancient Egyptians (as is 
noticed by Pliny), and they are said to constitute nearly 
half that of the modern Egyptians. According to Nie- 
buhr they are still eaten at the Passover by the Jews in 
the East. They were used in former times either fresh 


or dried, and a portion of them is said to have been 
eaten before the unleavened bread ( Pesach . x, 3). 

The sauce into which the herbs, the bread, and the 
meat were dipped as they were eaten (John xiii, 2G ; 
Matt, xxvi, 23), is not mentioned in the Pentateuch. 
It is called in the Mishna PD'Hrt, charoseth. According 
to Bartenora it consisted of only vinegar and water ; but 
others describe it as a mixture of vinegar, figs, dates, 
almonds, and spice. The same sauce w'as used on ordi- 
nary occasions thickened with a little flour; but the Rab- 
binists forbade this at the Passover, lest the flour should 
occasion a slight degree of fermentation. Some say that 
it was beaten up to the consistence of mortar or clay, in 
order to commemorate the toils of the Israelites in Egypt 
in laying bricks (Buxtorf, Lex. Tal. col. 831 ; Pesachim, 
ii, 85 x, 3, w ith the notes of Bartenora, Maimonides, and 
Surenhusius). 

(b) The Four Cups of Wine. — There is no mention of 

wine in connection with the Passover in the Pentateuch ; 
but the Mishna strictly enjoins that there should never 
be less than four cups of it provided at the paschal meal 
even of the poorest Israelite (Pesach. x, 1). The wine 
was usually red, and it w\as mixed with water as it w as 
drunk ( Pesach . vii, 13, w T ith Bartenora’s note ; and Otho’s 
Lex . p. 507). The cups were handed round in succes- 
sion at specified intervals in the meal (see above). Tw r o 
of them appear to be distinctly mentioned in Luke xxii. 
17, 20. “ The cup of blessing” (l Cor. x, 1G) was prob- 
ably the latter one of these, and is generally considered 
to have been the third of the series, after wdiich a grace 
was said; though a comparison of Luke xxii, 20 (where 
it is called “the cup after supper”) with Pesach. x, 7, and 
the designation 0*13, “ cup of the Ilallel” might 
rather suggest that it w'as the fourth and last cup. 
Schottgen, however, is inclined to doubt whether there 
is any reference in either of the passages of the N. T. 
to the formal ordering of the cups of the Passover, and 
proves that the name “cup of blessing” (113^2 3*13) 

was applied in a general way to any cup which w r as 
drunk with thanksgiving, and that the expression w r as 
often used metaphorically, e. g. Psa. cxvi, 13 ( Ilor . Ileb. 
in 1 Cor. x, IG; see also Carpzov, App. Crit. p. 380). 

The wine drunk at the meal was not restricted to the 
four cups, but none could be taken during the interval 
between the third and fourth cups ( Pesach . x, 7). 

(c) The Ilallel. — The service of praise sung at the 

Passover is not mentioned in the law. The name is 
contracted from ( Hallelujah ). It consisted 

of the series of Psalms from exiii to cxviii. The first 
portion, comprising Psa. exiii and cxiv, was sung in the 
early part of the meal, and the second part after the 
fourth cup of wine. This is supposed to have been the 
“ hymn” sung by our Lord and his apostles (Matt, xxvi, 
30 ; Mark xiv, 2G ; Buxtorf, Lex . Tal. s. v. and Syn. 
Jud. p. 48 ; Otho, Lex. p. 271 ; Carpzov, A pp. Crit. p. 374). 
See Hallel. 

( d ) Persons Partaking. — No male was admitted to the 
table unless he was circumcised, even if he was of the 
seed of Israel (Exod. xii, 48). Neither, according to the 
letter of the law, was any one of either sex admitted who 
w T as ceremonially unclean (Numb, ix, 6; Joseph. War, 
vi, 0, 3). But this rule w r as on special occasions liberal- 
ly applied. In the case of Ilezekiah’s Passover (2 Chron. 
xxx), we find that a greater degree of legal purity was 
required to slaughter the lambs than to eat them, and 
that numbers partook “otherwise than it w'as written,” 
who were not “cleansed according to the purification of 
the sanctuary.” The Rabbinists expressly state that 
women were permitted, though not commanded, to par- 
take ( Pesach . viii, I ; Chagigah, i, 1 ; comp. Joseph. War, 
vi, 9, 3), in accordance with the instances in Scripture 
which have been mentioned of Hannah and Mary. But 
the Karaites, in more recent times, excluded all but full- 
grown men. It was customary for the number of a par- 
ty to be not less than ten (Joseph. War, vi, 9, 3). It was 
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perhaps generally under twenty, but it might be as many 
as a hundred, if each one could have a piece of the lamb 
as large as an olive (Pesach. viii, 7). 

(e) Position at the Table . — When the meal was pre- 
pared, the family was placed round the table, the pater- 
familias taking a place of honor, probably somewhat 
raised above the rest. There is no reason to doubt that 
the ancient Hebrews sat, .as they were accustomed to do 
at their ordinary meals (see Otlio, Lex. p. 7). But when 
the custom of reclining at table had become general, 
that posture appears to have been enjoined, on the 
ground of its supposed significance. The Mishna says 
that the meanest Israelite should recline at the Passover 
“like a king, with the ease becoming a free man” (Pe- 
sach. x, 1, with Maimonides’s note), lie was to keep in 
mind that when his ancestors stood at the feast in Egypt 
they took the posture of slaves (R. Levi, quoted by Otho, 
p. 504). Our Lord and his apostles conformed to the usual 
custom of their time, and reelined (Luke xxii, 14, etc.). 

6. The 15 th of Nisan. — On this day there was a holy 
convocation, and it was one of the six days on which, as 
on the Sabbath, no manner of work was allowed to be 
done; with this exception, however, that while on the 
Sabbath the preparation of the necessary articles of food 
was not allowed (Exod. xvi, 5, 23, 29; xxxv, 2. 3), on 
holy convocation it was permitted (Exod. xii, 16; Lev. 
xxiii, 7 ; Numb, xxviii, 18). The other five days on 
which the Bible prohibits servile work are the seventh 
day of this festival, the day of Penteeost, New-Year’s 
day, and the first and last days of the feast of Taberna- 
cles. The needful work which was lawful to be done 
on these days is defined by the Jewish canons to be 
such as killing beasts, kneading dough, baking bread, 
boiling, roasting, etc.; but not such work as may be done 
in the evening of a fast-day, as, for instance, reaping, 
threshing, winnowing, or grinding; while servile work 
is building, pulling down edifices, weaving, etc. If any 
one engaged in servile work he was not to be stoned to 
death, as in the case of violating the Sabbath (Numb. 

xv, 32, 35), but received forty stripes save one (Maimo- 
nides, Yad Ila-Chezaka , Ililchoih Yom Tob. i, 1, etc.). 
In addition to the daily ordinary sacrifices, there were 
offered on this day and on the following six days two 
young bullocks, a ram, and seven lambs of the first year, 
with meat-offerings for a burnt -offering, and a goat for a 
sin-offering (Numb, xxviii, 19-23). 

Besides these public sacrifices, there were the volun- 
tary offerings which were made by every private indi- 
vidual who appeared before the Lord in Jerusalem, in 
accordance with the injunction in Exod. xxiii, 15 ; Deut. 

xvi, 16. The Jewish canons ordained that this free- 
will-offering from every attendant at the sanetuary 
(rv-iO) was to be a threefold one: 1, A burnt-offering 
of not less value than one meah silver =16 grains of 
corn ; 2, a festive offering, called Chagigah (see below), 
of not less value than two mcahs=o2 grains of corn; 
and 3, a peace or joyful offering (Deut. xxvii, 7), the 
value of which was entirely left to be determined by 
the good-will of the offerer, according to Deut. xvi, 16. 
The last two were alike denominated peace-offerings. 
They were generally offered on the first, day of the fes- 
tival, and if any one failed to bring them on this day, 
they might be brought on any other day of the festival ; 
but if they were neglected during the festival, they 
could not be offered afterwards ( Chagigah , 1, 6; Mai- 
monides, Hilchoth Chagigah , i, 4, 5). Those who con- 
tracted any legal impurity were not allowed to offer the 
Chagigah (Mishna, Pesachim , vi, 3). 

The special sort of sacrifice named above as connected 
with the Passover, as well as with the other great festi- 
vals, is called in the Talmud ( Chagigah , i. e. 

“ festivity”). It was a voluntary peace-offering made by 
private individuals. The victim might be taken either 
from the flock or the herd. It might be either male or 
female, but it must be without blemish. The offerer laid 
his hand upon its head and slew it at the door of the 


sanctuary. The blood was sprinkled on the altar, and 
the fat of the inside, with the kidneys, was burned by 
the priest. The breast was given to the priest as a wave- 
offering, and the right shoulder as a heave - offering 
(Lev. iii, 1-5; vii, 29-34). What remained of the vic- 
tim might be eaten by the offerer and his guests on the 
day on which it was slain, and on the day following; but 
if any portion was left till the third day, it was burned 
(Lev. vii, 16-18; Pesach. vi, 4). The connection of 
these free-will peace-offerings with the festivals appears 
to be indicated in Numb, x, 10; Deut. xiv, 26; 2 Chron. 
xxx, 22, and they are included under the term Pass- 
over in Deut. xvi, 2: “Thou slialt therefore sacrifice 
the Passover unto the Lord thy God, of the flock and of 
the herd.” Onkelos here understands the command to 
sacrifice from the flock to refer to the paschal lamb, and 
that to sacrifice from the herd to the Chagigah. But it 
seems more probable that both the flock and the herd 
refer to the Chagigah, as there is a specific command 
. respecting the paschal lamb in ver. 5-7 (see De Muis’s 
note in the Crit. Sac. ; and Liglitfoot, Ilor. Heb. on John, 
xviii, 28). There are evidently similar references in 2 
Chron. xxx, 22-24 ; xxxv, 7. llezekiah and his princes 
gave away at the great Passover which he celebrated two 
thousand bullocks and seventeen thousand sheep; and 
Josiah, on a similar occasion, is said to have supplied 
the people at his own cost with lambs “for the Passover 
offerings.” besides three thousand oxen. From these 
passages and others, it may be seen that the eating of 
the Chagigah was an occasion of social festivity con- 
nected with the festivals, and especially with the Pass- 
over. The principal day for sacrificing the passover 
Chagigah was the 15th of Nisan, the first day of holy 
convocation, unless it happened to be the weekly Sab- 
bath. The paschal lamb might be slain on the Sabbath, 
but not the Chagigah. With this exception, the Chagi- 
gah might be offered on any day of the festival, and on 
some occasions a Chagigah victim was slain on the 14th, 
especially when the paschal lamb was likely to prove 
too small to serve as meat for the party ( Pesach . iv, 4; 
x, 3 ; Liglitfoot, Temple Service , c. xii ; Reland, Ant. iv, 
c. ii, § 2). 

That the Chagigah might be boiled, as well as roasted, 
is proved by 2 Chron. xxxv, 13, “ And they roasted the 
passover with fire according to the ordinance ; but the 
other holy offerings sod they in pots, and in caldrons, 
and in pans, and divided them speedily among all the 
people.” 

7. The 16M of Nisan. — On the 16tli, or the day after 
the holy convocation, called “ the morrow after the Sab- 
bath" [see Pentecost], the omer (“-“, rd dpaypara, 
mnnipulns epicarnm ) of the first produce of the harvest 
was brought to the priest, to be waved before the Lord 
in accordance with the injunction in Lev. xxiii, 10-14— 
which was of barley, being the grain which ripened be- 
fore the wheat (Exod. ix, 31, 32; 2 Sam. xxi, 9; Ruth 
ii, 23 ; 2 Kings iv, 42; JIanachoih, 84 a). The omer 
had to be from the best and ripest standing corn of a 
field near Jerusalem. The measure of an omer had to 
be of the meal obtained from the barley offering. Hence 
three seahs = one ephah , or ten omers, were at first gath- 
ered in the following manner : “ Delegates from the 
Sanhedrim went [into the field nearest to Jerusalem] a 
day before the festival, and tied together the ears in 
bundles, while still fastened to the ground, so that they 
might easily be cut. [On the afternoon of the 16th J 
the inhabitants of the neighboring towns assembled to- 
gether, that the reaping might take place amid great 
tumult. As soon as it became dark, each of the reapers 
asked, Has the sun gone down? To this the people re- 
plied, Yes. lie asked again, Has the sun gone down? 
To this the people again replied, Yes. Each reaper then 
asked, Is this the scythe? To this the people replied, 
Yes. Is it the scythe ? Yes, was again the reply. Is this 
the box? Yes, they replied. Is it the box? Yes, was 
again the reply. Is this the Sabbath ? Yes, it is the Sab-, 
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bath, they replied. Is it the Sabbath ? Yes, this is the 
Sabbath, was again the reply. Shall I cut? Yes, cut, 
they replied. Shall I cut ? Do cut, they again replied. 
Every question was asked three times, and the people 
replied to it each time. This was done because of the 
Boethuseans (C'D'irPD), who maintained that the reap- 
ing of the omer was not to be at the exit of the festival. 
When cut it was laid in boxes, brought into the court 
of the Temple, threshed with canes and stalks, that the 
grains might not be crushed, and laid on a roast with 
holes, that the tire might touch each grain; it was then 
spread in the court of the Temple for the wind to pass 
over it, and ground in a barlev-mill [which left the hulls 
unground]. The tlour thus obtained was sifted through 
thirteen different sieves [each one liner than its prede- 
cessor], and in this manner was the prescribed omer, or 
tenth part, got from the seah. The residue was redeemed, 
and could be used by every one. They mixed the omer 
of meal with a log [ — half a pint] of oil, put on it a 
handful of frankincense (Lev. ii, 15), as on other meat- 
offerings, waved it, took a handful of it, and caused it to 
ascend in smoke (Lev. ii, 1G), and the residue was eaten 
by the priests.” Immediately after the ceremony, bread, 
parched corn, green ears, etc., of the new crop were ex- 
posed for sale in the streets of Jerusalem, as prior to the 
offering of the omer no use whatever was allowed to be 
made of the new corn (Mishna, Menachoth, x, 2-5; 
Maimonides, Yad JIa-Chezaka, IJilckoth Tamidin U-Mo - 
soph in, vii, 4-21 ; comp, also Josephus, Ant. iii, 10, 5). 
From this day the fifty days began to be counted to the 
day of Pentecost (Lev. xxiii, 15). 

8. The 17th to the 20 th of Nisan. — This period was 
half-holyday (*131 ~rt bin), called the middle days of 
the festival, or the lesser festival (] wp *121^), which had 
already commenced with the lGtli. The people either 
left Jerusalem and returned to their respective homes, 
or remained and indulged in public amusements, as 
dances, songs, games, etc., to fill np the time in har- 
mony with the joyful and solemn character of the festi- 
val. The work allowed to be done during the middle 
daj's of the festival was restricted to irrigating dry 
land, digging watercourses, repairing conduits, reser- 
voirs. roads, market-places, baths, whitewashing tombs, 
etc. Dealers in fruit, garments, or in utensils were al- 
lowed to sell privately what was required for immediate 
use. Whatever the emergencies of the public service 
required, or was necessary for the festival, or any occu- 
pation the omission of which might cause loss or injury, 
was permitted. Hence no new graves were allowed to 
be dug, nor wives espoused, nor houses, slaves, or cattle 
purchased, except for the use of the festival. Mourning 
women, though allowed to wail, were not permitted to 
clap their hands together. The work allowed to be 
done during these days of the festival is strictly regu- 
lated by the Jewish canons contained in the Mishna, 
Moed Katon. In the Temple, however, the additional 
sacrifices appointed for the festival were offered up, ex- 
cept that the lesser Ilallel was now recited, and not the 
Great Ilallel. 

9. The 21 st of Nisan.— On the last day of the festival, 
as on the first, there was again a holy convocation. It 
was in all respects celebrated like the first dav, except 
that it did not commence with the paschal meal. As 
at all the festivals, cheerfulness was to prevail during 
the whole week, and all care was to be laid aside (Deut. 
xxvii, 7 ; comp. Joseph. Ant. xi, 5; Michaelis, Laws of 
Moses, art. 197). 

10. The Seconder Little Passover. — According to the 
injunction in Numb, ix, 9-12, any one who was pre- 
vented by legal impurity, or by being at too great a 
distance from Jerusalem, from celebrating the regular 
Passover on the eve of the 14th of Nisan, was obliged 
to keep it on the 14th of the following month. This is 
called by the ancient Jewish tradition the Second or the 
Little Passover (*|il3]3 HDB, “OBT HOB), and the Jew- 
ish canons also add, most jcistly, that those who have 


been prevented from observing the first or ordinary 
Passover through error or compulsory force, are abso- 
lutely bound to keep the second Passover. The difference 
between the two Passovers is thus summed up in these 
canons : “ In the case of the first Passover no leaven 
was to be seen or found in the house, the paschal sacri- 
fice could not be ottered with leaven, no piece thereof 
was allowed to be removed from the house in which 
the company ate it, the Ilallel had to be recited at the 
eating thereof, the Chayigdh had to be brought with it, 
and it might be offered in uncleanness in case the ma- 
jority of the congregation contracted it by contact with 
a corpse ; while in the case of the second Passover both 
leavened and unleavened bread might be kept with it 
in the house, the Ilallel had not to be recited at the 
eating of it, portions thereof might be removed from 
the house in which the company ate it, no Chayigdh 
was brought with it, and it could not be offered under 
the above-named legal impurity” (Mishna, Pesachim, 
ix, 3 ; Maimonides, Hilchoth Korhan Pesach. x, 15). 

11. Release of Prisoners. — It is a question whether 
the release of a prisoner at the Passover (Matt, xxvii, 
15; Mark xv, G; Luke xxiii, 17 ; John xviii,39) was a 
custom of Roman origin, resembling what took place at 
the lectisteruium (Livy, v, 13), and in later times on 
the birthday of an emperor; or whether it was an old 
Hebrew usage belonging to the festival, which Pilate 
allowed the Jews to retain. Grotius argues in favor of 
the former notion (on Matt, xxvii, 15). But others 
(Hottinger, Schbttgen, Winer) consider that the words 
of St.John — tori dt (Tvvt'fttia vp7v — render it most 
probable that the custom was essentially Hebrew. 
Schbttgen thinks that there is an allusion to it in Pe- 
sachim (viii, 6), where it is permitted that a lamb should 
be slain on the 14th of Nisan for the special use of one 
in prison to whom a release had been promised. The 
subject is discussed at length by Hottinger, in his tract 
De Rita dimittendi Reuni in Festo Paschatis , in the 
Thesaurus A T ovus Tkeologico-Philologicus. 

IY. The Manner in which the Passover is Celebrated 
at the Present Day. — With the exception of those or- 
dinances which were legal, and belonged to the Tem- 
ple, and the extension and more rigid explanation of 
some of the rites, the Jews to the present day continue 
to celebrate the feast of Passover as in the days of the 
second Temple. Several days before the festival all the 
utensils are cleansed (D^bo rfeSJ"!); on the eve of 
the 13th of Nisan the master of the family, with a wax 
candle or lamp in his hand, searches most diligently into 
every hole and crevice throughout the house, lest any 
crumb of leavened bread should remain in the premises 
(“^sn np"’*!!). Before the search commences he pro- 
nounces the benediction, and after this he recites the 
formal renunciation of all leaven given in the former 
part of this article. On the 14th of Nisan, the Prepa- 
ration Day (nDS 3“I2), all the first-born males above 
thirteen years of age fast in commemoration of the 
sparing of the Jewish first-bom at the time when all 
Egypt’s first-born were destroyed. On this evening 
the Jews put on their festive garments, resort to the 
synagogue, and offer up the prayers appointed for the 
occasion, after which they return to their respective 
homes, where they find the houses illuminated and the 
tables spread. Three of the thin, round, and perforated 
unleavened cakes, which are made of wheaten flour, 
resembling the oatmeal bread made in Scotland, and 
which are eaten during the whole of the Passover 
week, are put on a plate, wrapped up in a napkin in 
such a manner as to be separated from each other, 
though lying one above the other. These three cakes 
represent the division of the Jews into the three orders, 
viz. Priests, Levites, and Israelites. See Hapiitaraii. 
A shank-bone of a shoulder of lamb, having a small bit 
of meat thereon roasted on the coals to commemorate 
the paschal lamb, and an egg roasted hard in hot ashes, 
to signify that it was to be roasted whole, are put on 
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another dish ; the bitter herbs are on a third dish, while 
the Charuseth (PCHn), in remembrance of the bricks 
and mortar which the Israelites made in Egypt, and 
some salt water or vinegar in memory of their passage 
through the lied Sea, are put into two cups. 'When all 
the family have sat round the table, including the ser- 
vants, to remind them that they were all alike in bond- 
age, and should equally celebrate their redemption ; and 
when the paterfamilias, arrayed in his death-garments, 
has reclined at the head of the table to indicate the 
freedom of Israel, the following order is gone through : 
1. (ITtp) Each one has a cup of wine, over which they 
all, standing up and holding their respective eups in 
their hand, pronounce the blessing for the juice of the 
grape, welcome the festival, and drink the first cup 
leaning on the left side; 2. (j*m) Thereupon the head 
of the family washes his hands; 3. (02*13) Takes the 
parsley or shervil, dips it into the salt water, and hands 
it round to every one at the table, pronouncing the fol- 
lowing benediction: “Blessed art thou, O Lord our 
God, King of the universe, who hast created the fruit of 
the earth;” 4. C^JT 1 ) He then breaks in two the middle 
of the three unleavened cakes on the dish, conceals one 
half for an after-dish — inlyi r/na), and leaves 

the other half on the dish; 5. He then uncov- 

ers the unleavened cake, takes the egg and the bone of 
the lamb from the dish, holds them up and says, “Lo! 
this is the bread of affliction which our forefathers ate 
in the land of Egypt. Whosoever is an hungered let 
him come and eat with ns; whosoever is needy let him 
come and celebrate with us the Passover. This year we 
are here, next year we shall be in the land of Israel ; this 
year we are servants, next year we shall be free chil- 
dren.” The second cup is then filled, and the son asks 
the father the meaning of this festival, who replies to 
him in the manner described above. Having given a 
summary of the Egyptian bondage, and the deliverance 
therefrom, they all, lifting up the eup, exclaim, “ There- 
fore it is our duty to give thanks,” etc. The eup is 
then put down, the unleavened cakes covered, and the 
first part of the Mattel is recited. The unleavened cakes 
are again uncovered, the eups of wine taken up, and the 
following benedictions are pronounced: “Blessed art 
thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, who hast 
redeemed us and redeemed our forefathers from Egypt, 
and preserved us this evening to eat thereon unleavened 
bread and bitter herbs. Let us thus, O Lord our God, 
and our fathers’ God, also peacefully reach other fes- 
tivals and holy days, to which we look forward. Cause 
us to rejoice in the rebuilding of thy city, and to be 
joyful in thy service, so that we may there cat of the 
thanksgiving offering and the paschal sacrifices, whose 
blood was sprinkled on the sides of thine altar as an ac- 
ceptance. Then shall we sing unto thee a new song for 
our redemption and deliverance. Blessed art thou, O Lord, 
who redeemeth Israel !” The blessing over, the second eup 
is then filled, a blessing pronounced, and the wine drunk, 
whereupon each one washes his hands, and says, “ Bless- 
ed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, who 
hast sanctified us with thy commandments, and en- 
joined us to wash the hands.” The master of the fam- 
ily takes up all the three unleavened cakes together in 
the order in which they are arranged, pronounces the 
following blessing over the uppermost cake: “Blessed 
art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, who 
bringest forth food from the earth!” and then pro- 
nounces the blessing for eating unleavened bread over 
the middle broken cake, which is as follows : “ Blessed 
art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, who 
hast sanctified us with thy commandments, and enjoined 
us to eat unleavened cakes!” He next breaks off a 
piece from the upper whole cake, and a piece from the 
half central cake, dips them in salt, and eats the two 
pieces in a reclining position. He then takes some of 
the bitter herbs, dips them in the Charuseth , pronounces 


the blessing over them, distributes them all round, and 
they eat them, not reclining. The master then takes a 
piece from the undermost cake and some of the bitter 
herbs, and eats them in a reclining position, saying, 
“In remembrance of the Temple according to Ilillel! 
Thus Ilillel did at the time when the Temple still ex- 
isted. He wrapped up unleavened cakes with bitter 
herbs and ate them together, in order to perform what 
is said, It shall be eaten with unleavened cakes ami 
bitter herbs.” This concludes the first part of the cer- 
emony, and the supper (“"*,2 "(Pi* w) is noiv served. 
After the supper the master takes the half cake, which 
has been concealed (*pSI£) for the after-dish 
eats thereof the size of an olive, and gives each one of 
the household a similar piece; whereupon (“*Q) the 
third eup is filled, the usual grace after meals is said, 
the blessing over the fruit of the vine is pronounced, 
and the third cup drunk in a reclining position. A 
eup of wine is now poured out for the prophet Elijah, 
when profound silence ensues for a few seconds; then 
the door is opened for this harbinger of the Messiah to 
enter, and the following passages of Scripture are re- 
cited at the moment when he is expeeted to make his 
appearance: “Pour out thy wrath upon the heathen 
that have not known thee, and upon the kingdoms that 
have not called upon thy name, for they have devoured 
Jacob and laid waste his dwelling-place (Psa. lxxix. G, 
7). Pour out thine indignation upon them, and cause 
' thy fierce anger to overtake them; pursue them in 
wrath, and destroy them from under the heavens of 
the Lord” (Lam. iii, GO). The fourth cup is then filled 
and the Mattel is finished, pieces are recited which re- 
count the power and goodness of God, the wonderful 
things which he wrought at midnight in Egypt, and 
in connection with the Passover; the blessing is pro- 
nounced over the fourth cup, which is drunk, and after 
which the following last blessing is said: “Blessed art 
thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, for the 
vine and for the fruit of the vine, and for the increase 
of the field, and for that desirable good and broad land 
wherein thou hast pleasure, and which thou hast given 
to our forefathers as an inheritance, to eat of its fruit 
and be satisfied with its goodness. Have mercy, O 
Lord our God, on Israel thy people, on Jerusalem .thy 
city, on Zion the habitation of thy glory, on thine altar. 
Rebuild Jerusalem, the holy city, speedily in our days; 
bring us back to it; cause us to rejoice in it, that we 
may eat its fruit, be satisfied with its goodness, and we 
shall bless thee for it in holiness and purity. Cause us 
to rejoice on this day, the least of unleavened bread, 
for thou, O Lord, art good and gracious to all. We will 
therefore praise thee for the land and the fruit of the 
vine. Blessed art thou, O Lord, for the land and for 
the fruit of the vine!” The whole is concluded with 
the singing of the soul-stirring Paschal Hymn : 

“He is mighty, He will rebuild his house speedily; 

Quickly, quickly in our days, speedily, 

God build, God* build, O build thy house speedily,” etc. 

The same service is gone through the following even- 
ing, as the Jews have doubled the days of holy convo- 
cation. In the morning and evening of the festive 
week the .lew's resort to the synagogue and recite the 
prayers appointed for the feasts. The lessons from the 
law and prophets read on the clays of holy convoca- 
tions, as well as on the middle days of the festival, are 
given in the article Hafiitarau. It must be re- 
marked that, in accordance with the injunction in Lev. 
xxiii, 10, 11, 15. 16, the Jews to the present day begin 
to eount the forty-nine days until Pentecost at the con- 
clusion of the second evening’s service, when they pro- 
nounce the following benediction: “Blessed art thou, 
O Lord our God, King of the universe, who hast sanc- 
tified us with thv commandments, and has enjoined us 
to count the outer! This day is the first day of the 
omer. May it please thee, O Lord our God, and the 
God of our fathers, to rebuild the sanctuary speedily . in 
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our days, and give us our portion in thy law !” There 
are many curious particulars in the mode in which the 
modern Jews observe this festival to be found in Bux- 
torf, Sgn. Jud. c. xviii, xix; Picart, Cerem. Religienses , 
vol. i: Mill, The British Jews (Loud. 1853); Stauben, 
Scenes de la vie Juive en Alsace (Paris, I860). 

V. Christ's last Passover . — Whether or not the meal 
at which our Lord instituted the sacrament of the Eu- 
charist was the paschal supper according to the law is 
a question of great difficulty. No point in the Gospel 
history has been more disputed. See Paschal Con- 
troversy. 

1. Statement of the Case . — (1.) If we had nothing to 
guide us but the lirst three Gospels, no doubt of the 
kind could well be raised, though the narratives may 
not be free from difficulties in themselves. We find 
them speaking, in accordance with Jewish usage, of the 
day of the supper as that on which “ the passover must 
be killed,” ami as “the first day of unleavened bread” 
(Matt, xxvi, 17; Mark xiv, 12; Luke xxii, 7). (Jose- 
phus in like manner calls the 14th ofNisan the first day 
of unleavened bread [UT/r, v, 3, 1] ; and he speaks of 
the festival of the Passover as lasting eight days [ ib . 
ii, 15, lj. But he elsewhere calls the 15th of Nisan 
“the commencement of the feast of unleavened bread” 
\_Ant. iii,10, 5], Either mode of speaking was evidently 
allowable: in one case regarding it as a matter of fact 
that the eating of unleavened bread began on the 14th, 
and in the other distinguishing the feast of unleavened 
bread, lasting from the lirst day of holy convocation to 
the concluding one, from the paschal meal.) Each of 
the three evangelists relates that the nse of the guest- 
chamber was secured in the manner usual with those 
who came from a distance to keep the festival. Each 
states that “they made ready the Passover,” and that, 
when the evening was come, our Lord, taking the place 
of the head of the family, sat down with the twelve, 
lie himself distinctly calls the meal “this Passover” 
(Luke xxii, 15, 1C). After a thanksgiving, he passes 
round the first cup of wine (ver. 17), and, when the sup- 
per is ended, the usual “cup of blessing” (comp. ver. 
20; 1 Cor. x, 1G; xi, 25). A hymn is then sung (Matt, 
xxvi, 30 ; Mark xiv, 2G), which it is reasonable to sup- 
pose was the last part of the IJallel. 

If it be granted that the supper was eaten on the 
evening of the 14th of Nisan, the apprehension, trial, 
and crucifixion of our Lord must have occurred on Fri- 
day the 15th, the day of holy convocation, which was 
the first of the seven days of the Passover week. The 
weekly Sabbath on which he lay in the tomb was the 
lGth, and the Sunday of the resurrection was the 17th. 

(2.) But, on the other hand, if we had no information 
but that which is to be gathered from John’s Gospel, 
we could not hesitate to infer that the evening of the 
supper was that of the 13th of Nisan, the day preceding 
that of the paschal meal. It appears to be spoken of 
as occurring before the feast of the Passover (xiii, 1, 2). 
Some of the disciples suppose that Christ told Judas, 
while they were at supper, to buy what they “had 
need of against the feast” (xiii, 29). In the night which 
follows the supper, the Jews will not enter the prieto- 
rium lest they should be defiled, and so not be able to 
“ eat the passover” (xviii, 28). When our Lord is before 
Pilate, about to be led out to crucifixion, we are told 
that it was “ the preparation of the Passover” (xix, 14). 
Alter the crucifixion, the Jews are solicitous, “because 
it was the preparation, that the bodies should not re- 
main upon the cross on the Sabbath day, for that Sab- 
bath day was a high day” (xix, 31). 

If we admit, in accordance with the first view of these 
passages, that the last supper was on the 13th ofNisan, 
our Lord must have been crucified on the 14th, the day 
on which the paschal lamb was slain and eaten ; he lay 
in the grave on the 15th (which was a “high day” or 
double Sabbath, because the weekly Sabbath coincided 
with the day of holy convocation), and the Sunday of 
the resurrection was the 16th. 


It is alleged that this view of the case is strength- 
ened by certain facts in the narratives of the synoptical 
Gospels, as well as that of John, compared with the law 
and with what we know of Jewish customs in later 
times. Tf the meal was the paschal supper, the law of 
Exod. xii, 22, that none “shall go out of the door of his 
house until the morning,” must have been broken, not 
only by Judas (John xiii, 30), but by our Lord anil the 
other disciples (Luke xxii, 39). (It is true that, ac- 
cording to Jewish authorities, this law was disused in 
later times. But even if this were not the ease, it does 
not seem that there can be much difficulty in adopting 
the arrangement of Greswell’s Harmony, that the party 
did not leave the house to go over the brook till after 
midnight.) In like manner it is said that the law for 
the observance of the 15th, the day of holy convocation 
with which the paschal week commenced (Exod. xii, 
1G; Lev. xxiii, 35, etc.), and some express enactments 
in the Talmud regarding legal proceedings and partic- 
ular details, such as the carrying of spices, must have 
been infringed by the Jewish rulers in the apprehend- 
ing of Christ, in his trials before the high-priest and 
the Sanhedrim, and in his erucilixion; and also by Si- 
mon of Cyrene, who was coming out of the country 
(Mark xv, 21 ; Luke xxiii, 2G) ; by Joseph, who bought 
fine linen (Mark xv, 4G); by the women who brought 
spices (Mark xvi, 1; Luke xxiii, 5G), and by Nicode- 
mus, who brought to the tomb a hundred pounds weight 
of a mixture of myrrh and aloes (John xix, 39). The 
same objection is considered to lie against the supposi- 
tion that the disciples could have imagined, on the 
evening of the Passover, that our Lord was giving di- 
rections to Judas respecting the purchase of anything 
or the giving of alms to the poor. The latter act (ex- 
cept under very special conditions) would have been 
as much opposed to rabbinical maxims as the former 
(Lightfoot, I lor. lleb. on Matt, xxvii, 1). 

It is further urged that the expressions of our Lord, 
“My time is at hand” (Matt, xxvi, 18), and “ this Pass- 
over” (Luke xxii, 15), as well as Paul’s designating it as 
“the same night that he was betrayed,” instead of the 
night of the Passover (1 Cor. xi, 23), and his identifying 
Christ as our slain paschal lamb (v, 7), seem to point to 
the time of the supper as being peculiar, and to the time 
of the crucifixion as being the same as that of the kill- 
ing of the lamb (Neander and Liicke). 

(3.) It is not surprising that some modern critics 
should have given up as hopeless the task of reconciling 
this difficulty. Several have rejected the narrative of 
John (Bretschneider, Weisse), but a greater number (es- 
pecially De Wette, Usteri, Ewald, Meyer, and Thiele) 
have taken an opposite course, and have been content 
w ith the notion that the first three evangelists made a 
mistake, and confounded the meal with the Passover. 

2. The reconciliations -which have been attempted 
fall under the following principal heads: 

(1.) Those which regard the supper at which our 
Lord washed the feet of his disciples (John xiii) as hav- 
ing been a distinct meal eaten one or more days before 
the regular Passover, of w hich our Lord partook in due 
course according to the synoptical narratives. This 
method has the advantage of furnishing the most ready 
w r av of accounting for John’s silence on the institution 
of the Holy Communion. It has been adopted by Mal- 
donat ( Ou John xiii, 1), Lightfoot, and Bengel, and 
more recently by Kaiser ( Chronologie nnd llarmonie der 
vier Ev. ; mentioned by Tischendorf, Synop. Evang. p. 
xiv). Lightfoot identifies the supper of John xiii with 
the one in the house of Simon the leper at Bethany tw r o 
days before the Passover, when Mary poured the oint- 
ment on the head of our Saviour (Matt, xxvi, G; Mark 
xiv, 3) ; and quaintly remarks, “ While they are grum- 
bling at the anointing of his head, he does not scruple 
to wash their feet” (Ex. lleb. on John xiii, 2, and Matt, 
xxvi, G). Bengel supposes that it w'as eaten only the 
evening before the Passover (On Matt, xxvi , 17, and 
John xviii, 28). 
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But any explanation founded on the supposition of 
two meals appears to be rendered untenable by the con- 
text. The fact that all four evangelists introduce in 
the same connection the foretelling of the treachery of 
Judas with the dipping of the sop, and of the denials of 
Peter and the going out to the Mount of Olives, can 
hardly leave a doubt that they are speaking of the same 
meal. Besides this, the explanation does not touch the 
greatest difficulties, which are those connected with 
“ the day of preparation.” 

Dernburg (in Juynboll, Boorder, etc., Orientalia , Am- 
sterdam, 1840, i, p. 175 sq.) has endeavored to unite 
both views, namely, that. Jesus slew' the passover at 
the same time with the Jews, but only ate the custom- 
ary supper, in the following manner : In that year in 
which the first pasehal day fell on a Sunday, the pas- 
chal lamb could not be slain on the previous day, the 
Jew'ish Sabbath ; nor could it conveniently have been 
slain on Friday, the preparation for the Sabbath. Sup- 
pose, then, that it was slain on Thursday, to be eaten 
on Sunday, the 14th of Nisan; but that Jesus, in view 
of his own approaching death, chose to anticipate the 
day. But w'e are expressly assured by the Mislina (Pe- 
sack, vi, 1) that the passover could be slain on Sunday, 
and this authority cannot be overthrown by a passage 
of the Gemara. Besides, the expression “eat the pass- 
over” (see esp. Luke xxii, 7, 11) cannot well be referred 
to such a customary meal. This reconciliation of the 
Synoptics with John thus depends upon a makeshift 
supposition that the former expressed themselves very 
inaccurately. Under such a view, how is it possible 
that the day on which Jesus slew and ate the paschal 
lamb could be called “ the first day of unleavened bread?” 
(Matt, xxvi, 17 ; Mark xiv, 12; Luke xxii, 7). (For a 
careful discussion of this question, see the art. on “The 
alleged discrepancy,” etc., in the Biblioth. Sac. 1845, p. 
400 sq.) 

(2.) The current of opinion in modern times (Liicke, 
Ideler, Tittmann, Bleek, l)e AVette, Neander, Tisehen- 
dorf, Winer, Ebrard, Alford, Kllicott; of earlier critics, 
Erasmus, Grotius, Suicer, Carpzov) has set in favor of 
taking the more obvious interpretation of the passages 
in John, that the supper was eaten on the 13th, and 
that our Lord was crucified on the 14th. It must, 
how'ever, be admitted that most of those who advocate 
this view in some degree ignore the difficulties which it 
raises in any respectful interpretation of the synoptical 
narratives. Tittmann (J leletemata, p. 476) simply re- 
marks that r) 7rpiuTii nov d^vpwu (Matt, xxvi, 17 ; 
Mark xiv. 12) should be explained as irpoApa tmv c\Z,v- 
pujv. Dean Alford, while he believes that the narra- 
tive of John “absolutely excludes such a supposition as 
that our Lord and his disciples ate the usual passover,” 
acknowledges the difficulty and dismisses it (D» Matt, 
xxvi. 1 7). 

Those who thus hold that the supper was eaten on 
the 13th day of the month have devised various ways 
of accounting for this circumstance, of which the follow- 
ing are the most important. It will be observed that 
in the first three the supper is regarded as a true pas- 
chal supper, eaten a day before the usual time; and in 
the other two, as a meal of a peculiar kind. 

(a.) It is assumed that a party of the Jews, probably 
the Sadducees and those who inclined towards them, 
used to eat the passover one day before the rest, and 
that our Lord approved of their practice. But there is 
not a shadow of historical evidence of the existence of 
any party which might have hold such a notion until 
the controversy between the Babbinists and the Kara- 
ites arose, which was not much before the 8th century. 
Iken ( Pissertationes. vol. ii, diss. 10 and 12), forgetting 
the late date of the Karaite controversy, supposed that 
our Lord might have followed them in taking the day 
which, according to t heir custom, was calculated from 
the first appearance of the moon. Garpzov (.1 pp. Crit. 
p. 430) advocates the same notion, without naming the 
Karaites. Ebrard conjectures that some of the poorer 


Galikeans may have submitted to eat the passover a 
day too early to suit the convenience of the priests, who 
were overdone with the labor of sprinkling the blood 
and (as he strangely imagines) of slaughtering the 
lambs. 

(b.) It has been conjectured that the great body of 
the .lews had gone wrong in calculating the true Pass- 
over-day, placing it a day too late, and that our Lord 
ate the passover on what was really the 14th, but what 
commonly passed as the 13th. This was the opinion 
of Beza, Bucer, Calovius, and Scaliger. It is favored 
by Stier. But it is utterly unsupported by historical 
testimony. 

(c.) Calvin supposed that on this occasion, though 
our Lord thought it right to adhere to the true legal 
time, the Jews ate the passover on the 15th instead of 
the 14th, in order to escape from the burden of two 
days of strict observance (the day of holy convocation 
and the weekly Sabbath) coming together (Harm, in 
Matt, xxvi, 17 ; ii, 305, edit. Tholuck). But that no 
practice of this kind could have existed so early as our 
Lord’s time is satisfactorily proved in Coeceius’s note to 
Sanhedrim, vol. i, § 2 (Surenhusius’s Mishna. iv, 209). 

(f/.) Grotius (On Matt, xxvi, 19, and John xiii, 1) 
thought that the meal was a tt d(JX a pYi)f.iQvtV7iKov 
(like the paschal feast of the modern Jews), and sueh 
as might have been observed during the Babylonian 
captivity, not a 7 rdtrya Svaipov. But there is no rea- 
son to believe that such a mere commemorative rite was 
ever observed till after the destruction of the Temple. 

(e.) A view which has been received with favor far 
more generally than either of the preceding is that the 
Last Supper was instituted by Christ for the occasion, 
in order that he might himself suffer on the proper 
evening on which the paschal lamb was slain. Nean- 
der says, “lie foresaw that he would have to leave his 
disciples before the Jewish Passover, and determined to 
give a peculiar meaning to his last meal with them, and 
to place it in a peculiar relation to the Passover of the 
Old Covenant” ( Life of Christ, § 265). This view is 
substantially the same as that held by Clement, Origen, 
Erasmus, Calmet, Kuiiiol, AViner, and Alford. Dean 
Ellicott regards the meal as “ a paschal supper” eaten 
twenty-four hours before that of the other Jews, “with- 
in what were popularly considered the limits of the fes- 
tival,” and would understand the expression in Exod. 
xii, 6, “between the two evenings,” as denoting the 
time between the evenings of the 13th and 14th of the 
month. A somewhat similar explanation is given in 
the Journal of Sacred Literature for October, 1861. 
Erasmus (Paraphrase on John xiii, 1; xviii, 18; Luke 
xxii, 7) and others have called it an “anticipatory Pass- 
over,” with the intention, no doubt, to help on a recon- 
ciliation between John and the other evangelists. But 
if this view is to stand, it seems better, in a formal 
treatment of the subject, not to call it a Passover at all. 
The difference between it and the Hebrew rite must 
have been essential. Even if a lamb was eaten in the 
supper, it can hardly be imagined that the priests would 
have performed the essential acts of sprinkling the blood 
and offering the fat on any day besides the legal one 
(see Maimonides, quoted by Otho, Lex. p. 501). It 
could not therefore have been a true paschal sacrifice. 

(3.) Those who take the facts as they appear to lie on 
the surface of the svnoptieal narratives (Lightfoot, Bo- 
chart, Belaud, Schdttgen, Tholuck, Olshausen, Stier, 
Lange, Ilengstenberg, Bobinson, and Davidson) start 
from a simpler point. They have nothing unexpected 
in the occurrences to account for, but they have to show 
that the passages in John may fairly be interpreted in 
such a manner as not to interfere with their own con- 
clusion, and to meet the objections suggested by the 
laws relating to the observance of the festival. AVe 
shall give in succession, as briefly as we can, what ap- 
pear to be their best explanations of the passages in 
question. 

(«.) John xiii, 1, 2. Does rpo rpg ioprijg limit the 
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time only of the proposition in the first verse, or is the 
limitation to be carried on to verse 2, so as to refer to 
the supper? In the latter case, for which De Wette 
and others say there is “a logical necessity,” tig ri\og 
i)ycnrrjGtv avrovg must refer more directly to the man- 
ifestation of his love which he was about to give to his 
disciples in washing their feet; and the natural conclu- 
sion is that the meal was one eaten before the paschal 
supper. Bochart, however, contends that Tzpb Ttjg top- 
ri)c is equivalent to iv rp 7rpotopTi<{j , “quod ita praece- 
cedit festum, ut tamen sit pars festi.” Stier agrees 
with him. Others take 7rd<rx a to mean the seven days 
of unleavened bread as not including the eating of the 
lamb, and justify the limitation by Luke xxii, 1 (?) 
iopTt) tCj v aZ>vpiov ?/ A tyopivrj Trdaxa). But not a few 
of those -who take this side of the main question (Ols- 
hausen, Wieseler, Tholuck, and others) regard the first 
verse as complete in itself; understanding its purport 
to be that “ Before the Passover, in the prospect of his 
departure, the Saviour’s love was actively called forth 
towards his followers, and he gave proof of his love to 
the last.” Tholuck ‘remarks that the expression Sti- 
ttvov ytvopivov (Tischendorf reads yivoptv on), “while 
supper was going on” (not as in the A. V., “ supper be- 
ing ended”), is very abrupt if we refer it to anything 
except the Passover. The evangelist would then rather 
have used some such expression as icai tTroiricrav avTip 
0 £( tvvov ; and he considers that this view is confirmed 
by xxi, 20, where this supper is spoken of as if it were 
something familiarly known and not peculiar in its 
character — oc icai dvt7rt(Ttv iv tuj dtiTTinp. On the 
whole, Neander himself admits that nothing can safely 
be inferred from John xiii, 1, 2 in favor of the supper 
having taken place on the 13th. 

(6.) John xiii, 29. It is urged that the things of 
which they had “need against the feast” might have 
been the provisions for the Chagigah, perhaps with 
what else was required for the seven days of unleavened 
bread. The usual day for sacrificing the Chagigah was 
the 15th, which was then commencing. But there is 
another difficulty, in the disciples thinking it likely 
either that purchases could be made, or that alms could 
be given to the poor, on a day of holy convocation. 
This is of course a difficulty of the same kind as that 
which meets us in the purchases actually made by the 
women, by Joseph and Nicodemus. Now it must be 
admitted that we have no proof that the strict rabbin- 
ical maxims which have been appealed to on this point 
existed in the time of our Saviour, and that it is highly 
probable that the letter of the law in regard to trading 
was habitually relaxed in the case of what was required 
for religious rites, or for burials. There was plainly a 
distinction recognised between a day of holy convoca- 
tion and the Sabbath in the Mosaic law itself, in respect 
to the obtaining and preparation of food, under which 
head the Chagigah might come (Exod. xii, Iff); and 
in the Mishna the same distinction is clearly main- 
tained (Fowl Tob,v, 2, and Megilla , i, 5). It also ap- 
pears that the school of Ilillel allowed more liberty in 
certain particulars on festivals and fasts in the night 
than in the day time (Pesachim, iv, 5. The special 
application of the license is rather obscure. See Bartc- 
nora’s note. Comp, also Pesachim , vi, 2). And it is 
expressly stated in the Mishna that on the Sabbath it- 
self wine, oil, and bread could be obtained by leaving a 
cloak (r^ZLJ) as a pledge, and when the 14th of Nisan 
fell on a Sabbath the paschal lamb could be obtained in 
like manner (Sabbath, xxiii, 1). Alms also could be 
given to the poor under certain conditions (jib. i, 1). 

(c.) John xviii, 28. The Jews refused to enter the 
prnetorium lest they should be defiled, and so disquali- 
fied from eating the passover. Neander and others 
deny that this passage can possibly refer to anything 
but the paschal supper. But it is alleged that the 
words 'ivet (pdytoai to 7rdcrx a may either be taken in a 
general sense, as meaning “that they might go on 


keeping the Passover,” or that to tt da\a may be un- 
derstood specifically to denote the Chagigah. That it 
might be so used is rendered probable by Luke xxii, 1 ; 
and the Hebrew word which it represents (MOE) evi- 
dently refers equally to the victims for the Chagigah 
and the paschal lamb (Deut. xvi, 2), where it is com- 
manded that the passover should be sacrificed “of the 
flock and the herd.” In the plural it is used in the 
same manner (2 Cliron. xxxv, 7, 9). It is moreover to 
be kept in view that the passover might be eaten by 
those who had incurred a degree of legal impurity, and 
that this was not the case in respect to the Chagigah. 
(See 2 Chron. xxx, 17 ; also Pesachim , vii, 4, with Mai- 
monidcs’s note.) Joseph appears not to have partici- 
pated in the scruple of the other rulers, as he entered 
the prretorium to beg the body of Jesus (Mark xv, 43). 
Lightfoot (Ex. Ueb. in loc.) goes so far as to draw an 
argument in favor of the 14th being the day of the 
supper from the very text in question. He says that 
the slight defilement incurred by entering a Gentile 
house, had the Jews merely intended to eat the supper 
in the evening, might have been done away in good 
time by mere ablution ; but that as the festival had act- 
ually commenced, and they were probably just about 
to eat the Chagigah, they could not resort even to such 
a simple mode of purification. Dr. Fairbairn takes the 
expression “ that they might eat the passover” in its 
limited sense, and supposes that these Jews, in their 
determined hatred, were willing to put oft’ the meal to 
the verge of, or even beyond, the legal time (Ilerm. 
Manual, p. 341). 

In opposition to this view it may be argued, (i.) 
That according to the Mishna ( Pesach . vi, 4) the flesh 
of these voluntary offerings might be eaten at any time 
within two days and one night; and even this might 
be postponed for individuals, (ii.) By the same pas- 
sage, since the 14th of Nisan fell in that year on a 
working-day, these sacrifices might have been brought 
at the same time with the paschal lamb, and the sacri- 
ficial meal must already have been eaten by many of 
the Jews. In this case the expression of the evangel- 
ist is too general, and the Sanhedrim would certainly 
have sent to the heathen procurator such delegates as 
had no further reason to fear the uncleanness thus con- 
tracted. (iii.) Since the paschal lamb must be slain in 
the Temple by those who offered it, this, according to 
the prescribed regulations, was done from the first to 
the fifth hour, and could be done only by those who 
were clean; such nncleanness continuing until even- 
ing was a hindcrance, and would certaiidy be avoided 
in the general fear of an impurity, which would disturb 
this festival (comp. Liickc, Op. cit. 725). (iv.) Again, 

the mode of speech in Dent. xvi. 2, “Thou shalt sacri- 
fice the passover.” cannot prove any wider meaning of 
the words “eat the passover” than the common one, 
least of all a technical or short use of the term Pascha 
( 7 raV\;a) itself for the customary thank-offerings alone, 
to the exclusion of the paschal lamb; and indeed the 
effect of the loose use of these words in the second verse 
is completely removed by the strict use of the same 
phrase in the sixth, (v.) In the same manner the ar- 
gument from 2 Chron. xxx, 22 is without force, since 
“eating throughout the feast” (vcr. 22) is distinguished 
clearly enough from “ eating the passover” (ver. 18). 

( d .) John xix, 14. “The preparation of the Pass- 
over” at first sight would seem as if it must be the 
preparation for the Passover on the 14th, a time set 
apart for making ready for the paschal week and for 
the paschal supper in particular. It is naturally so un- 
derstood by those who advocate the notion that the last 
supper was eaten on the 13th. But they who take the 
opposite view affirm that, though there was a regular 
“preparation” for the Sabhath, there is no mention of 
any “preparation” for the festivals (Bochart, Belaud, 
Tholuck, llcngstcnbcrg). The word TrapaaKtvi) is 
expressly explained by TTpoadfifiarov (Mark xv, 42: 
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Lachmann reads i rpbg ocififiarov). It seems to be 
essentially connected with the Sabbath itself (John 
xix, 81)/ It cannot, however, be denied that the days 
of holy convocation are sometimes designated in the 
O. T. simply as Sabbaths (Lev. xvi, 81 ; xxiii, 11, 32). 
It is therefore not quite impossible that the language 
of the Gospels considered by itself might refer to them. 
There is no mention whatever of the preparation for the 
Sabbath in the O. T., but it is mentioned by Josephus 
(Ant. xvi, G, 2), and it would seem from him that the 
time of preparation formally commenced at the ninth 
hour of the sixth day of the week. The 7rpo<TafifictTov 
is named in Judith viii, G as one of the times on which 
devout Jews suspended their fasts. It was called by 
the rabbins quia est FS'lj -“12 (Buxtorf, Lex. 

Talm. col. 1G59). The phrase in John xix, 14 may thus 
be understood as the preparation of the Sabbath which 
fell in the Passover week. This mode of taking the ex- 
pression seems to be justified by Ignatius, who calls the 
Sabbath which occurred in the festival aafifiaTov roe 
7ra(Tx a (.Ep* a d Phi?' 13), and by Socrates, who calls it 
aafiiiaTov rgg ioprijg (Mist. Eccles. v, 22). If these 
arguments are admitted, the day of the preparation 
mentioned in the Gospels might have fallen on the day 
of holy convocation, the 15th of Nisan. (Comp. Belaud, 
i v, 3, II ; Gabler, Op. cit. 445 sq. ; Baur, Gottesd. I 'erf ass. 
ii, 227; Tholuck, John , p.300 sq. ; Jalin, Archceol. iii, 
314; Guericke, in the Xeues krit. Journ. der Theol. iii, 
257 sq. ; Olshansen, Bihl. Com. ii. 417 sq. ; Hengsten- 
berg, in the Evang. Kirchenzeit. 183#, No. 98 sq. ; Kern, 
in the Tubingen Zeitschr . 183G, iii, 7 sq. : Crusius, John 

ii, 138, 148 ; Wieseler, Chron. Synops. p. 339 sq. ; Ebrard, 
on the Ecang. Joh. p. 42 sq. ; Von Amraer, Ltben Jesu 

iii, 295, 411 sq.) 

All this, however, seems forced, and contradicts the 
usus loquendi (see Thiele, in Xeues krit. Journ. v. 129 sq.). 
The explanation of “the preparation of the Passover,” 
also, by the Sabbath of the Passover (comparing Ignat. 
ad Philip, c. 13), cannot well be accepted; for Ignatius, 
r* Christian writer, simply calls the Saturday before East- 
er the preparation lor Easter, which is altogether anal- 
ogous to the preparation of the Passover, in the usual 
sense; nor indeed is the reference certain (Bleek, Op. 
cit. p. 1 19). It would seem that Greek readers would un- 
derstand this phrase (jrapaoKtv:) too tt.) only of the 
preparation for the Passover. It would require good 
proof to lead even a Jew to understand it as an abridged 
■way of saying “the preparation for the Passover-Sab- 
batli.” But suppose this proof discovered, how eonkl 
John use this mode of speech, intelligible to none but 
Jews, in his Gospel ? 

(e.) John xix, 31. “ That Sabbath-day was an high 
day ” — ijpepa /uyaXg. Any Sabbath occurring in the 
Passover week might have been considered “a high 
day,” as deriving an accession of dignity from the fes- 
tival. But it is assumed by those who fix the supper 
on the 13th that the term was applied owing to the 
loth being “a double Sabbath,” from the coincidence 
* f the day of holy convocation with the weekly festival. 
Those, on the other hand, who identify the supper with 
the paschal meal, contend that the special dignity of 
the day resulted from its being that on which the omer 
was offered, and from which were reckoned the fifty 
days to Pentecost. One explanation of the term seems 
to be as good as the other. 

(f.~) The difficulty of supposing that our Lord’s ap- 
prehension, trial, and crucifixion took place on the day 
of holy convocation has been strongly urged, especially 
by Greswell (Dissert, iii, 15G). If many of the rab- 
binical maxims for the observance of such days which 
have been handed down to us were then in force, these 
occurrences certainly could not have taken place. But 
the statements which refer to Jewish usage in regard 
to legal proceedings on sacred days arc very inconsist- 
ent with each other. Some of them make the difficulty 
equally great whether we suppose the trial to have 


taken plaee on the 14th or the 15th. In others, there 
are exceptions permitted which seem to go far to meet 
the case before us. For example, the Mishna forbids 
that a capital offender should be examined in the night 
or on the day before the Sabbath or a feast-day (San- 
hedrim. iv, 1). This law is modified by the glosses of 
the Gemara (see the notes of Cocceius in Surenhusius, 
iv, 22G). But if it bad been recognised in its obvious 
meaning by the Jewish rulers, they would have out- 
raged it in as great a degree 011 the preceding day (i. e. 
the 14th) as on the day of holy convocation before the 
Sabbath. It was also forbidden to administer justice 
on a high feast-day, or to carry arms (Tom Tob , v, 2). 
But these prohibitions are expressly distinguished from 
unconditional precepts, and are reckoned among those 
which may be set aside by circumstances. The mem- 
bers of the Sanhedrim were forbidden to eat any food 
on the same day after condemning a criminal (Bab. 
Gem. Sanhedrim, quoted by Lightfoot on Matt, xxvii, 
l). Yet we find them intending to “eat the passover” 
(John xviii, 28) after pronouncing the sentence (Matt, 
xxvi, G5, GG). The application of this prohibition to 
the point in hand will, however, hinge on the way in 
which we understand it not to have been lawful for the 
Jews to put any man to death (John xviii, 31), and 
therefore to pronounce sentence in the legal sense. If 
we suppose that the Roman government had not de- 
prived them of the power of life and death, it may have 
been to avoid breaking their law, as expressed in San- 
hedrim, iv, 1, that they wished to throw the matter on 
the procurator. (See Biscoe, Lectures on the Acts, p. 1 GG ; 
Scaliger's note in the Critici Scicri on John xviii, 31; 
Lightfoot, Ex. lleb. Matt, xxvi, 3, and John xviii, 31, 
where the evidence is given which is in favor of the 
Jews having resigned the right of capital punishment 
forty years before the destruction of Jerusalem.) It was, 
however, expressly permitted that the Sanhedrim might 
assemble on the Sabbath as well as on feast-days, not 
indeed in their usual chamber, but in a place near the 
court of the women (Gemara, Sanhedrim). And there 
is a remarkable passage in the Mishna in which it is 
commanded that an elder not submitting to the voice 
of the Sanhedrim should be kept at Jerusalem till one 
of the three great festivals, and then executed, in ac- 
cordance with Dent, xvii, 12, 13 (Sanhedrim, x, 4). 
Nothing is said to lead us to infer that the execution 
could not take place on one of the days of holy convo- 
cation. It is, however, hardly necessary to refer to 
this, or any similar authority, in respect to the cruci- 
fixion, which was carried out in conformity with the 
sentence of the Roman procurator, not that of the San- 
hedrim. 

But we have better proof than either the Mishna or 
the Gemara can afford that the Jews did not hesitate, 
in the time of the Roman domination, to carry arms 
and to apprehend a prisoner on a solemn feast-day. 
We find them at the feast of Tabernacles, on the “great 
day of the feast,” sending out officers to take our Lord, 
and rebuking them for not bringing him (John vii, 32- 
45). St. Peter also was seized during the Passover 
(Acts xii, 3, 4). And, again, the reason alleged by the 
rulers for not apprehending Jesus was, not the sanctity 
of the festival, but the fear of an uproar among the 
multitude which was assembled (Matt, xxvi, 5). 

O 11 the whole, then, notwithstanding the express 
declaration of the law and of the Mishna that the days 
of holy convocation were to be observed precisely as 
the Sabbath, except in the preparation of food, it is 
highly probable that considerable license was allowed 
in regard to them, as we have already observed. It is 
very evident that the festival times were characterized 
by a free and jubilant character which did not belong, 
in the same degree, to the Sabbath, and which was 
plainly not restricted to the days that fell between the 
1 days of holy convocation (Lev. xxiii, 40; Deut. xii, 7 ; 
xiv, 2G). it should also be observed that while the 
j law of the Sabbath was enforced on strangers dwelling 
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among the Israelites, such was not the case with the 
law of the festivals. A greater freedom of action in 
cases of urgent need would naturally follow, and it is 
not difficult to suppose that the women who “rested on 
the Sabbath-day according to the commandment” had 
prepared the spices and linen for the entombment on 
the day of holy convocation. To say nothing of the 
way in which the question might be affected by the 
much greater license permitted by the school of Hillel 
than by the school of Shammai, in all matters of this 
kind, it is remarkable that we find, on the Sabbath-day 
itself, not only Joseph (Mark xv, 43), but the chief 
priests and Pharisees coming to Pilate, and, as it would 
seem, entering the prnetorium (Matt, xxvii, 62). 

(r/.) Finally, it must be admitted that the narrative 
of John, so far as the mere succession of events is con- 
cerned, bears consistent testimony in favor of the last 
supper having been eaten on the evening before the 
Passover. That testimony, however, does not appear 
to be so distinct, and so incapable of a second interpre- 
tation, as that of the synoptical Gospels in favor of the 
meal having been the paschal supper itself, at the legal 
time (see especially Matt, xxvi, 17; Mark xiv, 1, 12; 
Luke xxii, 7). Whether the explanations of the pas- 
sages in John, and of the difficulties resulting from the 
nature of the occurrences related, compared with the 
enactments of the Jewish law, be considered satisfactory 
or not, due weight should’ be given to the antecedent 
probability that the meal was no other than the regu- 
lar Passover, and that the reasonableness of the contrary 
view cannot be maintained without some artificial the- 
ory, having no proper foundation either in Scripture or 
ancient testimony of any kind. 

3. Evidence of Later Writers . — There is a strange 
story preserved in the Gemara (< Sanhedrim , vi, 2) that 
our Lord, having vainly endeavored during forty days 
to find an advocate, was sentenced, and, on the 14th of 
Nisan, stoned, and afterwards hanged. As we know 
that the difficulty of the Gospel narratives had been 
perceived long before this statement could have been 
written, and as the two opposite opinions on the chief 
question were both current, the writer might easily 
have taken up one or the other. The statement cannot 
be regarded as worth anything in the way of evidence. 
Other rabbinical authorities countenance the statement 
that Christ was executed on the 14th of the month (see 
Jost, Judenth. i, 404). Put this seems to be a case in 
which, for the reason stated above, numbers do not add 
to the weight of the testimony. 

Not much use can be made in the controversy of the 
testimonies of the fathers. But few of them attempted 
to consider the question critically. Eusebius ( Hist . 
Eccles.v , 23. 24) has recorded the traditions which were 
in favor of John having kept Easter on the 14th of 
the month. It has been thought that those traditions 
rather help the conclusion that the supper was on the 
14th. But the question on which Eusebius brings them 
to bear is simply whether the Christian festival should 
be observed on the 14th, the day in y Svtiv to tt poj3a- 
ror ’Io vcaioig Trpopyoptvro, on whatever day of the 
week it might fall, or on the Sunday of the resurrec- 
tion. It seems that nothing whatever can be safely 
inferred from them respecting the day of the month of 
the supper or the crucifixion. Clement of Alexandria 
and Origen appeal to the Gospel of John as deciding in 
favor of the 13th. Chrysostom expresses himself doubt- 
fully between the two. St. Augustine was in favor of 
the 14th. Numerous patristic authorities are stated by 
Maldonat On Matt . xxvi. 

On this question respecting the Lord’s Supper, see, in 
addition to the works cited above, Itobinson, Harmony 
of the Gospels, and Bibliotheca Sacra for Aug. 1845; 
Tholuek, On John xiii; Stier, On John xii; Kninbl, On 
Matt, xxvi; Neander, Life of Christ, § 2G5; Greswell, 
Harm, of the Evany, and Dissertations ; Wieseler, Chro~ 
nol. Synopsis der vier Evany. ; Tischendorf, Syn. Evany. 
P* x ^ v ; Bleek, Dissert . iiber den Monatstuy des Todes 


Christi ( Beitrdye zur Evanyelien-Kritik, 1846) ; Frisch- 
muth, IEssertutio, etc. ( Thes . Theol. Philoloy.) ; Ilaren- 
berg, Demonstratio, etc. (Thes. Novus Theol . Phil. vol. 
ii); Eude, Demonstratio quod Chr. in Coen, oravpoioipiy 
aynnm paschalem non comederit (Lips. 1742); Ellicott, 
Lectures on the Life of our Lord, p. 320; Fairbairn, 
Hermeneutical Manual, ii, l) ; Davidson, Introduction to 
the X. T. i, 102; Andrews, Life of our Lord, p. 425 sq.; 
Lewin, Fasti Sacri, p. xxxi sq. ; Ebrard, Kritik d. 
evany. Gesch . p. G15 sq. ; Caspari, Chronol.-yeoyr. Ein- 
leit. p. 164 sq. ; Westeott, Jntrod. to the Gosp. p. 335 sq. ; 
Stud, vnd Krit. 1832, iii, 537; Isenberg, Der Todestay 
des fferrn (Ilannov. 1868; maintains that Jesus died 
on the 14th of Nisan according to the Roman reckon- 
ing). See Lord’s Surrer. 

VI. Oriyin and Import of the Feast of Passover . — 1. 
Naturalistic Interpretation. — Each of the three great fes- 
tivals contained a reference to the annual course of nature. 
Two, at least, of them — the first and the last — also com- 
memorated events in the history of the chosen people. 
The coincidence of the times of their observance with 
the most marked periods in the process of gathering in 
the fruits of the earth has not unnaturally suggested the 
notion that their agricultural significance is the more 
ancient ; that, in fact, they were originally harvest feasts 
observed by the patriarchs, and that their historical 
meaning was superadded in later times (Ewald). 

Uupfeld has devised an arrangement of the passages 
in the Pentateuch bearing on the Passover so as to 
show, according to this theory, their relative antiquity. 
The order is as follows: (l) Exod. xxiii, 14-17; (2) 
Exod. xxxiv, 18-26 ; (3) Exod. xiii, 3-10 ; (4) Exod. xii, 
15-20 ; (5) Exod. xii, 114; (6) Exod. xii, 43-50 ; Numb, 
ix, 10-14. 

It may seem at first sight as if some countenance 
were given to the notion that the feast of unleavened 
bread was originally a distinct festival from the Pass- 
over, by such passages as Lev. xxiii, 5, G : “ In the four- 
teenth day of the first month at even is the Lord’s Pass- 
over; and on the fifteenth day of the same month is the 
feast of unleavened bread unto the Lord : seven days ye 
must eat unleavened bread” (see also Numb, xxviii, 16, 
17). Josephus, in like manner, speaks of the feast of 
unleavened bread as “following the Passover” (Ant. iii, 
10, 5). But such language may mean no more than 
the distinction between the paschal supper and the 
seven days of unleavened bread, which is so obviously 
implied in the fact that the eating of unleavened bread 
was observed by the country Jews who were at home, 
though they could not partake of the paschal lamb 
without going to Jerusalem. Every member of the 
household had to abstain from leavened bread, but some 
only went up to the paschal meal (see Maimonides, De 
Fermentato et Azymo, vi, 1). It is evident that the 
common usage, in later times at least, was to employ, as 
equivalent terms, the feast of the Passover, and the feast 
of unleavened bread (Matt, xxvi, 17; Mark xiv. 12; 
Luke xxii, 1 ; Josephus, Ant. xiv, 2, 1 ; War, ii, 1, 3). 

That the feast of Passover, as such, was instituted 
to commemorate the deliverance of the Israelites from 
Egypt will be admitted by all who give credence to the 
historical veracity of the Pentateuch. Its institution, 
however, to commemorate this great historical faet has 
been thought by some by no means to preclude the idea 
that a festival, of somewhat similar rites, was celebrated 
by the Jews at this season, in common with other na- 
tions of antiquity, containing a reference to the annual 
course of nature. The following circumstances are ad- 
duced to sustain this view. When the first appeal was 
made to Pharaoh to let the Israelites go, it was that 
they might celebrate an approaching festival (Exod. iii, 
19; v, 1). Moreover, it is a well-known fact that all 
the Eastern nations, who were dependent upon the 
course of the sun, celebrated two principal annual festi- 
vals referring to the seasons: viz. the spring festival, at 
the time when the sun passes over (n05) into the sign. 
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of Aries, and when the corn began to ripen ; and the 
other, the autumn festival, when the last fruits were 
gathered in, which is identical with the feast of Taber- 
nacles (r.lSD). We are told that, since the time of 
this spring festival was both an occasion of gratitude 
and anxiety — inasmuch as not only was the harlev 
gathered, but it decided the fertility or the barrenness 
of the year — the spring festival was celebrated in a 
double manner: («) As a token of gratitude, the fresh 
grains of barley were quickly ground into tlour, bread 
was made of the dough at once, before it had time to 
leaven, and thus offered; and ( b ) as an expression of 
anxiety, and of a desire to conciliate the divine favor, 
an expiatory sacrifice was offered for the transgressions 
of the past year. Indeed Epiphanius declares (A di\ 
Hcer. cap. xix, 3) that the Egyptians on this occasion 
marked their sheep with red, because of the general 
conflagration which once raged at the time when the 
sun passed over into the sign of Aries, thereby to sym- 
bolize the fiery death of those animals which were not 
actually offered up ; while Von Bolden assures us that 
the ancient Peruvians marked with blood the doors of 
the temples, royal residences, and private dwellings, to 
symbolize the triumph of the sun over the winter (A lies 
Iiidien, i, 140; also General Introduction to the Penta- 
teuch , p. 140 ; comp. Kaliscli, Commentary on Exodus , p. 
184; Ewald, A Iter thinner, p. 390). Now it is admitted 
that two of the three great Jewish festivals — viz. Pen- 
tecost and Tabernacles — refer to the annual course of 
nature [see Festival], and that the festival of New 
Moon, which existed prior to the Mosaic legislation, was 
introduced by the inspired legislator into the cycle of 
Jewish festivals. See New Moox, Feast of tiie. 
There can therefore be no difficulty in admitting that 
the third festival was also celebrated in the patriarchal 
age as a barley-harvest festival, which is indicated by 
the very name, Abib of this month, and that 

God in his infinite wisdom and goodness chose to re- 
deem Israel at the time of this festival, and thus con- 
nected with the celebration of the regeneration of nat- 
ure the celebration of the birth of the nation (Isa. xliii, 
1, 15-17; Ezek. xvi, 4; Hos. ii, 5), superadding there- 
to rites and ceremonies commemorative of the histor- 
ical event, as well as assigning to some already ex- 
isting ceremonies a spiritual and original significance. 
This explains the fact why the unleavened bread, which 
was undoubtedly connected with sacrifices before the 
institution of the Passover, and which was enjoined to 
be eaten with the paschal sacrifices, without giving to 
it any significance in the original ordinance (Exod. xii, 
1-20), was afterwards made to symbolize the haste in 
which the children of Israel had to leave Egypt (Exod. 
xii, 34; Dent, xvi, 3). That the unleavened bread 
could not from the first have been the symbol of the 
fact that there was no time for the dough to leaven 
(Exod. xii, 33, 34, 39) is evident from Exod. xii, 8, 15. 
where the Israelites were commanded to eat unleavened 
bread before their departure, and when there was plenty 
of time for the dough to leaven. Moreover, the fn'ic 
that this primeval festival has been divested of many 
old superstitions, and invested with new ideas cf a niost 
exalting tendency, in being made to commemorate the 
exodus as well as the barley harvest, sets a*fide Vne ar- 
guments brought against the possibility of it* having 
been celebrated at the exodus, inasmuch an the people 
were quite prepared for the celebration, ‘jo /ar as ar- 
rangements and cattle were concerned. 

On the other hand, the above view of Tianr, that the 
Passover was an astronomical festival and the lamb a 
symbol of the sign Aries, and that of Von Bolden, that 
it resembled the sun-feast cf the Peruvians, are well 
exposed by Biilir (Synibolik). Spencer has endeavored 
in his usual manner to show that many details of the 
festival were derived from heathen sources, though he 
admits the original »tv of the whole. It must be ad- 
mitted that ihc relation to the natural year expressed 


in the Passover was less marked than that in Pente- 
cost or Tabernacles, while its historical import was 
deeper and more pointed. It seems hardly possible to 
study the history of the Passover with candor and at- 
tention, as it stands in the Scriptures, without being 
driven to the conclusion that it was, at the very first, 
essentially the commemoration of a great historical fact. 
That part of its ceremonies which has a direct agri- 
cultural reference — the offering of the omer — holds a 
very subordinate place. But as regards the whole of 
the feasts, it is not very easy to imagine that the rites 
which belonged to them connected with the harvest 
were of patriarchal origin. Such rites were adapted 
for the religion of an agricultural people, not for that 
of shepherds like the patriarchs. It would seem, there- 
fore, that we gain but little by speculating on the sim- 
ple impression conveyed in the Pentateuch, that the 
leasts were ordained bv Moses in their integrity, and 
that they were arranged with a view to the religious 
] wants of the people when they were to be settled in the 
Land of Promise. 

2. Historical Significance o f the Festival as a Whole. 
i — The deliverance from Egypt was regarded as the 

starting-point of the Hebrew nation. The Israelites 
were then raised from the condition of bondmen under 
a foreign tyrant to that of a free people owing alle- 
giance to no one but Jehovah. “Ye have seen,” said 
the Lord, “ what I did unto the Egyptians, and how I 
bare you on eagles’ wings and brought you unto my- 
self” (Exod. xix, 4). The prophet in a later age spoke 
of the event as a creation and a redemption of the na- 
tion. God declares himself to be “the creator of Is- 
rael,” in immediate connection with evident allusions 
to his having brought them out of Egypt ; such as bis 
having made “a way in the sea, and a path in the 
mighty waters,” and bis having overthrown “the ehar- 
! iot and horse, the army and the power” (Isa. xliii, 1, 
15-17). The exodus was thus looked upon as the 
birth of the nation; the Passover was its annual birth- 
day feast. Nearly all the rites of the festival, if ex- 
plained in the most natural manner, appear to point to 
this as its primary meaning. It was the yearly me- 
morial of the dedication of the people to him who bad 
saved their first-born from the destroyer, in order that 
they might be made holy to himself. This was the 
lesson which they were to teach to their children 
throughout all generations. 'When the 3 'onng Hebrew 
asked bis father regarding the paschal lamb, “What is 
thisV” the answer prescribed was, “By strength of 
hand the Lord brought ns out from Egypt, from the 
house of bondage : and it came to pass, when Pharaoh 
wrukl hardly let us go, that the Lord slew all the first- 
I hern in the land of Egypt, both the first-born of man 
and the first-born of beast; therefore I sacrifice to the 
Lord all that openetli the womb, being males; but all 
. Mie first-born of my children I redeem” (Exod. xiii, 14, 
15). Hence, in the periods of great national restoration 
\ in the times of Joshua, Hezekiah, Josiah, and Ezra, the 
I Passover was observed in a special manner, to remind 
the people of their true position, and to mark their re- 
newal of the covenant which their fathers had made. 

3. Import of the Details. — (1.) The paschal lamb must 
of course be regarded as the leading feature in the cer- 
emonial of the festival. Some Protestant divines dur- 
ing the last two centuries (Calov, Carpzov), laying great 
stress on the fact that nothing is said in the law re- 
specting either the imposition of the hands of the priest 
on the head of the lamb, or the bestowing of any por- 
tion of the fiesh on the priest, have denied that it was 
a sacrifice in the proper sense of the word. They ap- 
pear to have been tempted to take this view, in order 
to deprive the Komanists of an analogical argument 
bearing on the liomish doctrine of the Lord’s Supper. 
They affirmed that the lamb was a sacrumentum , not a su- 
crificium. But most of their contemporaries (Cudworth, 
Bochart, Vitringa), and nearly all modern critics, have 
held that it was in the strictest sense a sacrifice. The 
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chief characteristics of a sacrifice are all distinctly as- 
cribed to it. It was offered in the holy place (Deut. 
xvi, 5, G); the blood was sprinkled on the altar, and the 
fat was burned (2 Chron. xxx, 1G; xxxv, 11). Philo 
and Josephus commonly call it 3 vf\a or Svata. The 
language of Exod. xii, 27; xxiii, 18; Numb, ix, 7; 
Deut. xv i, 2. 5, together with 1 Cor. v, 7, would seem to 
decide the question beyond the reach of doubt. 

As the original institution of the Passover in Egypt 
preceded the establishment of the priesthood and the 
regulation of the service of the tabernacle, it necessarily 
fell short in several particulars of the observance of the 
festival according to the fully developed ceremonial law 
(see II, 1). The head of the family slew the lamb in 
his own house, not in the holy place; the blood was 
sprinkled on the doorway, not on the altar. But when 
the law was perfected, certain particulars were altered 
in order to assimilate the Passover to the accustomed 
order of religious service. It has been conjectured that 
the imposition of the hands of the priest was one of 
these particulars, though it is not recorded (Kurtz). 
But whether this was the case or not, the other changes 
which have been stated seem to be abundantly suffi- 
cient for the argument.- It can hardly be doubted that 
the paschal lamb was regarded as the great annual 
peace-offering of the family, a thank-offering for the 
existence and preservation of the nation (Exod. xiii, 
14-1G), the typical sacrifice of the elected and recon- 
ciled children of the promise. It was peculiarly the 
Lord’s own sacrifice (Exod. xxiii, 18; xxxiv, 25). It 
was more ancient than the written law, and called to 
mind that covenant on which the law was based. It 
retained in a special manner the expression of the sa- 
credness of the whole people, and of the divine mission 
of the head of every family, according to the spirit of 
the old patriarchal priesthood. No part of the victim 
was given to the priest as in other peace-offerings, be- 
cause the father was the priest himself. The custom, 
handed on from age to age, thus guarded from super- 
stition the idea of a priesthood placed in the members 
of a single tribe, while it visibly set forth the promise 
which was connected with the deliverance of the peo- 
ple from Egypt, “ Ye shall be unto me a kingdom of 
priests and a holy nation” (Exod. xix, G). In this way 
it became a testimony in favor of domestic worship. 
In the historical fact that the blood in later times 
sprinkled on the altar had at first had its divinely ap- 
pointed place on the lintels and door-posts, it was de- 
clared that the national altar itself represented the sanc- 
tity which belonged to the house of every Israelite, not 
that only which belonged to the nation as a whole. A£ 
regards the mere place of sprinkling in the first Pass- 
over, on the reason of which there has been some spec- 
ulation, Biihr reasonably supposes that the lintels and 
door-posts were selected as the parts of the house most 
obvious to passers-by, and to which inscriptions of dif- 
ferent kinds were often attached (comp. Deut. vi, 9). 

A question, perhaps not a wise one, has been raised 
regarding the purpose of the sprinkling of the blood on 
the lintels and door-posts. Some have considered that 
it was meant as a mark to guide the destroying angel. 
Others (especially Bochart and Biihr) suppose that it 
was merely a sign to confirm the faith of the Israelites 
in their safety and deliverance. Surely neither of these 
views can stand alone. The sprinkling must have been 
an act of faith and obedience which God accepted with 
favor. “Through faith (we are told) Moses kept the 
Passover and the sprinkling of blood, lest he that de- 
stroyed the first-born should touch them” (Deb. xi,28). 
Whatever else it may have been, it was certainly an 
essential part of a sacrament, of an “effectual sign of 
grace and of God’s good-will,” expressing the mutual 
relation into which the covenant had brought the Cre- 
ator and the creature. That it also denoted the puri- 
fication of the children of Israel from the abominations 
of the Egyptians, and so had the accustomed signifi- 
cance of the sprinkling of blood under the law (Heb. 
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ix, 22), is evidently in entire consistency with this 
view. 

No satisfactory reason has been assigned for the com- 
mand to choose the lamb four days before the paschal 
supper. Kurtz (following Hofmann) fancies that the 
four days signified the four centuries of Egyptian bond- 
age. As in later times the rule appears not to have 
been observed, the reason of it was probably of a tem- 
porary nature. 

That the lamb was to be roasted and not boiled has 
been supposed to commemorate the haste of the depart- 
ure of the Israelites (so Biihr and most of the Jewish 
authorities). Spencer observes on the other hand that, 
as they had their cooking-vessels with them, one mode 
would have been as expeditious as the other. Some 
think that, like the dress and the posture in which the 
first Passover was to be eaten, it was intended to re- 
mind the people that they were now no longer to re- 
gard themselves as settled down in a home, but as a 
host upon the march, roasting being the proper military 
mode of dressing meat. Kurtz conjectures that the 
lamb was to be roasted with fire, the purifying element, 
because the meat was thus left pure, without the mixt- 
ure even of the water, which would have entered into 
it in boiling. The meat in its purity would thus cor- 
respond in signification with the unleavened bread. 

It is not difficult to determine the reason of the com- 
mand, “ not a bone of him shall be broken.” The lamb 
was to be a symbol of unity; the unity of the family, 
the unity of the nation, the unity of God with his peo- 
ple whom he had taken into covenant with himself. 
While the flesh was divided into portions, so that each 
member of the family could partake, the skeleton was 
left one and entire to remind them of the bonds which 
united them. Thus the words of the law are applied 
to the body of our Saviour, as the type of that still high- 
er unity of which he was himself to be the author and 
centre (John xix, 3G). 

The same significance may evidently be attached to 
the prohibition that no part of the meat should be kept 
for another meal, or carried to another house. The 
paschal meal in each house was to be one, whole and 
entire. 

(2.) The unleavened bread ranks next in importance 
to the paschal lamb. The notion has been very gen- 
erally held, or taken for granted, both by Christian and 
Jewish writers of all ages, that it was intended to re- 
mind the Israelites of the unleavened cakes which they 
were obliged to eat in their hasty flight (Exod. xii, 34, 
39). But there is not the least intimation to this ef- 
fect in the sacred narrative. On the contrary, the com- 
mand was given to Moses and Aaron that unleavened 
bread should be eaten with the lamb before the circum- 
stance occurred upon which this explanation is based 
(comp. Exod. xii, 8 with xii, 39). 

It has been considered by some (Ewald, Winer, and 
the modern Jews) that the unleavened bread and the 
bitter herbs alike owe their meaning to their being re- 
garded as unpalatable food. The expression “bread of 
affliction,” “'2S* CHIP (Deut. xvi, 3), is regarded as equiv- 
alent to fasting-bread, and on this ground Ewald as- 
cribes something of the character of a fast to the Pass- 
over. But this seems to be wholly inconsistent with 
the pervading joyous nature of the festival. The bread 
of affliction may mean bread which, in present gladness, 
commemorated, either in itself, or in common with the 
other elements of the feast, t lie past affliction of the 
people (Biihr, Kurtz, Ilofmann). It should not be for- 
gotten that unleavened bread was not peculiar to the 
Passover. The ordinary “meat-offering” was un- 
leavened (Lev. ii, 4, 5; vii, 12; x, 12, etc.), and so was 
the shewbread (Lev. xxiv, 5-9). The use of unleaven- 
ed bread in the consecration of the priests (Exod. xxix, 
23), and in the offering of the Nazarite (Numb, vi, 19), 
is interesting in relation to the Passover, as being ap- 
parently connected with the consecration of the person. 
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On the whole, we are warranted in concluding that un- 
leavened bread had a peculiar sacrificial character, ac- 
cording to the law, and it can hardly be supposed that 
a particular kind of food should have been ottered to 
the Lord because it was insipid or unpalatable, Hup- 
feld imagines that bread without leaven, being the sim- 
plest result of cooked grain, characterized the old ag- 
ricultural festival which existed before the sacrifice of 
the lamb was instituted. 

It seems more reasonable to accept Paul’s reference 
to the subject (L Cor. v, G-8) as furnishing the true 
meaning of the symbol. Fermentation is decomposi- 
tion, a dissolution of unity. This must be more obvious 
to ordinary eyes where the leaven in common use is a 
piece of sour dough, instead of the expedients at present 
employed in this country to make bread light. The 
pure dry biscuit, as distinguished from bread thus leav- 
ened, would be an apt emblem of unchanged duration, 
and, in its freedom from foreign mixture, of purity also. 
The root VS'S signifies “to make dry.” Kurtz thinks 
that dryness rather than sweetness is the idea in PI 2272. 
But sweet in this connection has the sense of uncorrupt - 
ed, or incorruptible , and hence is easily connected with 
dryness. Perhaps our authorized version has lost some- 
thing in expressiveness by substituting the term “ un- 
leavened bread” for the “sweet bread” of the older ver- 
sions, which still holds its place in 1 Esd. i. 19. If this 
was the accepted meaning among the Jews, “the un- 
leavened bread of sincerity and truth” must have been 
a clear and familiar expression to Paul’s Jewish readers. 
Biihr conceives that as the blood of the lamb figured the 
act of purifying, the getting rid of the corruptions of 
Egypt, the unleavened bread signified the abiding state 
of consecrated holiness. 

(3.) The bitter herbs arc generally understood by the 
Jewish writers (Maimonides in Pesach. viii, 4) to signify 
the bitter sufferings which the Israelites had endured 
(Exod. i, 14). But it has been remarked by Aben-Ezra 
that these herbs are a good and wholesome accompani- 
ment for meat, and are now, and appear to have been in 
ancient times, commonly so eaten. 

(4.) The offering of the omer , though it is obviously 
that part of the festival which is immediately connected 
with the course of the seasons, bore a distinct analogy 
to its historical significance. It may have denoted a 
deliverance from winter, as the lamb signified deliver- 
ance from the bondage of Egypt, which might well be 
considered as a winter in the history of the nation. 
This application of the rite perhaps derives some sup- 
port from the form in which the ordinary first-fruit 
offering w r as presented in the Temple. See First- 
fruits. The call of Jacob (“a Syrian ready to perish”), 
and the deliverance of his children from Egypt, with 
their settlement in the land that flowed wfith milk and 
honey, were then related (Dent, xxvi, 5-10). It is 
worthy of notice that, according to Pesachim , an expo- 
sition of this passage was an important part of the reply 
which the father gave to his son’s inquiry during the 
paschal supper. The account of the procession in offer- 
ing the first-fruits in the Mishna (Dikurini). wfith the 
probable reference to the subject in Isa. xxx, *29, can 
hardly have anything to do with the Passover. The 
connection appears to have been suggested by the tra- 
dition mentioned by Aben-Ezra that the army of Sen- 
nacherib was smitten on the night of the Passover. 
Regarding this tradition, Yitringa says, “Non recipio, 
nec sperno” (Jn Isaittm xxx, 29). 

Again, the consecration of the first-fruits, the first- 
born of the soil, is an easy type of the consecration of 
the first-born of the Israelites. This seems to be coun- 
tenanced by Exod. xiii, 2-4, where the sanctification of 
the first-born, and the unleavened bread which figured 
it, seem to be emphatically connected with the time of 
year, Abib, the month of green ears (see Gesenius, Thesuur. 
Iu the Sept, it is called pt)v rwv viion, sc. Kapiriov). If 
Nisan is a Shemitic word. Gesenius thinks that it means 


the month of flowers, in agreement with a passage in 
Macarius {Horn, xvii), in which it is called pi)v tujv 
dvSutv. But he seems inclined to favor an explanation 
of the word suggested by a Zend root, according to 
which it 'would signify the month of New-year's day. 

4. Typical Import of the Festival . — No other shadow 
of good things to come contained in the law can vie 
wfith the festival of the Passover in expressiveness and 
completeness. Hence w r e are so often reminded of it, 
more or less distinctly, in the ritual and language of the 
Church. Its outline, considered in reference to the great 
deliverance ofthe Israelites which it commemorated, and 
many of its minute details, have been appropriated as 
current expressions of the truths which God has re- 
vealed to ns in the fulness of times in sending his Son 
upon earth. 

It is not surprising that ecclesiastical writers should 
have pushed the comparison too far, and exercised their 
fancy in the application of trifling or accidental partic- 
ulars either to the facts of our Lord’s life or t<J truths 
connected with it. The crossed spits on which Justin 
Martyr laid stress are noticed above. The subject is ex- 
panded by Yitringa ( Observat . Sac. ii, 10). The time of 
the new' moon, at which the festival was held, has been 
taken as a type of the brightness of the appearing of 
the Messiah ; the lengthening of the days at that season 
of the year as figuring the ever-increasing light and 
warmth ofthe Redeemer’s kingdom; the advanced hour 
of the day at wdiich the snpper was eaten, as a represen- 
tation of the fulness of times; the roasting of the lamb, 
as the effect of God’s wrath against sin; the thorough 
cooking of the lamb, as a lesson that Christian doctrine 
should be well arranged and digested; the prohibition 
that any part of the flesh should remain till the morn- 
ing, as a foreshowing of the haste in which the body of 
Christ w’as removed from the cross; the unfermented 
bread, as the emblem of an humble spirit, while ferment- 
ed bread was the figure of a heart puffed up w ith pride 
and vanity (see Suicer, sub tt da\a). In the like spirit 
Justin Martyr and Lactantius take up the charge against 
the Jew's of corrupting the O. T., with a view to deprive 
the Passover of its clearness as a witness for Christ. 
They specifically allege that the following passage has 
been omitted in the copies of the book of Ezra: “Et 
dixit Esdras ad populum : Hoc pascha salvator noster 
est, et refugium nostrum. Cogitate et ascendat in cor 
vestrum, cpioniam habemus humiliare eum in signo; et 
post hrec sperabimus in eum, lie deseratur hie locus in 
adernum tempus” (Just. Mart. Dialog, cum Tryp. ; Lact. 
Inst, iv, 18). It has been conjectured that the words 
ill ay have been inserted between vers. 20 and 21 in Ezra 
vi. But they have been all but universally regarded as 
spurious. 

But, keeping within the limits of sober interpretation 
indicated by Scripture itself, the application is singularly 
full and edifying. The deliverance of Israel according 
to the flesh from the bondage of Egypt was always so 
regarded and described by the prophets as to render it a 
most apt type of the deliverance of the spiritual Israel 
from the bondage of sin into the glorious liberty with 
w'hich Christ has made us free. The blood of the first 
paschal lambs sprinkled on the doonvavs of the houses 
has ever been regarded as the best defined foreshadow- 
ing of that blood which has redeemed, saved, and sanc- 
tified us (Ileb. xi, 28). The lamb itself, sacrificed by 
the w orshipper without the intervention of a priest, and 
its flesh being eaten without reserve as a meal, exhibits 
the most, perfect of peace-offerings, the closest type of 
the atoning Sacrifice w'ho died for us and has made our 
peace w ith God (Isa. liii, 7 ; John i, 29; comp, the expres- 
sion “ my sacrifice,” Exod. xxxiv, 25, also Exod. xii, 27 ; 
Acts viii, 32; 1 Cor. v, 7 ; 1 Ret. i, 18, 19). The cere- 
monial law, and the functions of the priest in later 
times, w’ere indeed recognised in the sacrificial rite of 
the Passover; but the previous existence of the rite 
showed that they were not essential for the personal ap- 
proach of the worshipper to God (Isa. lxi, 6; 1 Pet. ii, 
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5, 0). The unleavened bread is recognised as the figure 
of the state of sanctification which is the true element 
of the believer in Christ (1 Cor. v, 8). The haste with 
which the meal was eaten, and the girt-up loins, the 
staffs and the sandals, are fit emblems of the life of the 
Christian pilgrim, ever hastening away from the world 
towards his heavenly destination (Luke xii, 35; 1 Pet. 
i, 13; ii, 11 ; Eph. v, 15; Heb. xi, 13). 

Tt has been well observed by Kurtz (on Exod. xii, 38), 
that at the very crisis when the distinction between 
Israel and the nations of the world was most clearly 
brought out (Exod. xi, 7), a “mixed multitude” went 
out from Egypt with them (Exod. xii, 38), and that 
provision was then made for all who were willing to 
join the chosen seed and participate with them in their 
spiritual advantages (Exod. xii, 44). Thus, at the very 
starting-point of national separation, was foreshadowed 
the calling in of the Gentiles to that covenant in which 
all nations of the earth were to be blessed. 

The offering of the omcr, in its higher signification 
as a symbol of the first-born, has already been noticed. 
But its meaning found full expression only in that First- 
born of all creation, who, having died and risen again, 
became the first-fruits of them that slept” (1 Cor. xv, 
20). As the first of the first-fruits, no other offering of 
the sort seems so likely as the omer to have immediate- 
ly suggested the expressions used in Bom. viii, 23 ; xi, 
16; James i, 18; Kev. xiv, 4. 

The crowning application of the paschal rites to the 
truths of which they were the shadowy promises ap- 
pears to be that which is afforded by the fact that our 
Lord’s death occurred during the festival. According 
to the divine purpose, the true Lamb of God was slain 
at nearly the same time as “the Lord’s Passover,” in 
obedience to the letter of the law r . It does not seem 
needful that, in order to give point to this coincidence, 
we should (as some have done) draw from it an a priori 
argument in favor of our Lord’s crucifixion having 
taken place on the 14th of Nisan. It is enough to know 
that our own Holy Week and Easter stand as the anni- 
versary of the same great facts as were foreshown in 
those events of which the yearly Passover was a com- 
memoration. 

As compared with the other festivals, the Passover 
was remarkably distinguished by a single victim essen- 
tially its own, sacrificed in a very peculiar manner. 
(The only parallel case to this, in the whole range of the 
public religious observances of the law, seems to be that 
of the scapegoat of the day of atonement.) In this re- 
spect, as well as in the place it held in the ecclesiastical 
year, it had a formal dignity and character of its own. 
It was the representative festival of the year, and in 
this unique position it stood in a certain relation to 
circumcision as the second sacrament of the Hebrew 
Church (Exod. xii, 44). We may see this in what oc- 
curred at Gilgal, when Joshua, in renewing the divine 
covenant, celebrated the Passover immediately after the 
circumcision of the people. But the nature of the rela- 
tion in which these two rites stood to each other did 
not become fully developed until its types were fulfilled, 
and the Lord’s Supper took its place as the sacramental 
feast of the elect people of God. (It is worthy of remark 
that the modern Jew's distinguish these two rites above 
all others, as being immediately connected with the 
grand fulfilment of the promises made to their fathers. 
Though they refer to the coming of Elijah in their or- 
dinary grace at meals, it is only on these occasions that 
their expectation of the harbinger of the Messiah is ex- 
pressed by formal observances. When a child is cir- 
cumcised, an empty chair is placed at hand for the 
prophet to occupy. At the paschal meal a cup of w ine 
is poured out for him ; and at an appointed moment the 
door of the room is solemnly set open for him to enter.) 
Hupfeld well observes: “En pnlcherrima mysteriorum 
uostrorum exempla: cireumeisio quidem baptismatis, 
scilicet signum gratia? divinac et foederis cum Deo 
pacti, quo ad sanctitatcm populi sacri vocaraur; Pas- 


chalis vero agnns et ritus, eontinuata? quippe gratis 
divinae et servati foederis cum Deo signum et pignus, 
quo sacra et cum Deo et cum caderis populi sacri mem- 
bris communio usque renovator et alitor, coenae Christi 
sacra? typus aptissimus!” 

VII. Literature. — The Mishna, Pesachim (with the 
notes by Surenhnsius), Chagiga , and Moed Katon ; and 
the Talmud or Gemara on these Tractates; Maimoni- 
des, lad II a-Chezaka, J file hath Chamez U-Maza ; llil- 
choth Korban Pesach., and Ililehoth Chagiga ; Light- 
foot, The Temple Service, cap. xii-xiv, p. 951, 961, vol. i, 
fol. ed. ; Hupfeld, De Pest. I lehr . ; Bochart, De Agno 
Paschali (vol. i of the Ilierozoicon') ; Ugolini, De Ritibus 
in Ccen. Dom. ex Pasch. illustr. (vol. xvii of the The-' 
saurus)', Maimonides, De Fermentato etAzymo; Tiosen- 
miiller, Scholia in Exod. xii , etc.; Otho, Lex. Rab. s. v. 
Paseha; Carpzov, App. Crit. ; Vitringa, Obs. Sac. lib. ii, 
3, 10 ; Belaud, A ntiq. i v, 3 ; Spencer, De Leg. llebr. ii, 4 ; 
Kurtz, 1 list, of the Old Covenant, ii, 288 sq. (Clark’s ed.) ; 
Hottinger, De Ritu dimittendi Reum in Fest. Pasch. 
( Thes. Nov. Theologico-Philolog. vol. ii) ; Buxtorf, Synag . 
Jnd. xviii ; Cudworth, True Notion of the Lord's Sup- 
per ; Meyer, De tempp. sacris llebreeorum , p. 278 sq. ; 
Bahr, Symbolik des Mnsaischm Cultus, ii, 613 sq., 627 
Sip ; Saalschiitz, Das Mosaische Recht (Berlin, 1853), p. 
406 sq. ; Ewakl, Die A Iterthiimer des Yolkes Israel (Got- 
tingen, 1854), p. 390 sq. ; Kalisch, Historical and Crit- 
ical Commentary on Exodus, p. 178, etc. ; Keil, IJandbuch 
der biblischen A rchaoJogie , p. 380 sq. ; Knobel, Die Bu- 
cher Exodus und Leviticus, p. 9 1 sq., 532 sq. ; The Jew- 
ish Ritual, entitled Derech Ila-Chajim (Vienna, 1859), 
p. 233 sq.; Landshuth, Ilagada, Vortrag fur die beiden 
Pessachabende, which contains a masterly dissertation 
on the respective ages of the different portions consti- 
tuting the Passover service, written in Hebrew by the 
editor, and a valuable treatise on the bibliography of 
the Passover service, w ritten in German by the erudite 
Steinschneider ; also the monographs cited by Volbe- 
ding, Index Programmatu m , p. 50, 52, 59, 60, 62, 121, and 
by Ilase, Leben Jcsu, p. 138, 174. See Easter. 

Pastophori, a title among the ancient Greeks for 
those of their priests whose duty it was to carry the 
Pastos (q. v.) in the sacred rites of heathen antiquity. 
The priests of Isis and Osiris among the ancient Egyp- 
tians, who were so denominated, were arranged in in- 
corporated colleges, which again were divided into lesser 
companies, each consisting of ten Pastophori, headed by 
an officer, who was appointed every five years, to pre- 
side over them. Along with the Egyptian worship, the 
Pastophori were long after found in Greece. The duty 
of this class of priests was to carry in their religious 
processions the pastos, or sacred shawl, often employed 
in covering and concealing from public view the ady- 
tum or shrine containing the god. It was customary 
for the Pastophori to chant sacred music in the tem- 
ple, and to draw aside the pastos that the people might 
behold and adore their deity. Generally speaking, this 
order of priests had the custody of the temple and all 
its sacred appurtenances. The Pastophori were looked 
upon by the Egyptians as eminently skilled in the med- 
ical art. 

Pastophoria has been applied in ecclesiastical lan- 
guage to different purposes : (1) It designates that 
which w r as borne on a shrine. (2) A small chapel (pas- 
ton ), the sacristy of the Greek chapel (from ircuroto, in 
the sense of an embroidery which w r as wrought upon 
the curtain that hung before it). It comprehended 
the otaKoviKov and cnctjvQfpvXdKior. (3) The w'atcher’s 
chamber. The ancient (i. e. classical) Greeks used the 
term to denote the residence within an Egyptian tem- 
ple appropriated to the Pastophori (q. v.). The same 
word occurs in the Septuagint translation of the Old 
Testament, where in Ezek. xl, 17 it is used for the 
chambers in the outward court of the Temple. Jerome, 
in commenting upon the passage, says that in the trans- 
lations of Aquila and Symmachus it is rendered Gazo - 
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phylaeium and fixed ra, and signified chambers of the 
treasury, and habitations for the priests and Levites 
round about that court of the Temple. This explana- 
tion of the word was probably derived from the writings 
of Josephus, who mentions the pastopliorium as a part 
of the Temple at Jerusalem, constituting the treasury, 
in which the offerings of the people were deposited. 
Jerome, in another passage in his commentary on Isaiah, 
terms the pastopliorium the chamber or habitation in 
which the ruler of the Temple dwelt. It is plain, there- 
fore, that the word must have been employed in a very 
extensive signification. 

Pastor (inr.'H, roeh , from n^, to feed, Jer. ii,8; iii, 
15; x, 21; xii, 10; xvii, 16; xxii, 22; xxiii, 1,2; 7roi- 
p{)V, Eph. iv, 11), a shepherd (as elsewhere rendered). 
Besides this literal sense, the word is employed figura- 
tively in the Scriptures in somewhat the same way as 
it is now used to denote a stated minister appointed to 
watch over and instruct a congregation. See Shep- 
herd. 

PASTOR, Christian, literally a shepherd, from pas- 
tor in Latin. It may be considered the exact equiva- 
lent of 7 roi/njp in Greek and in Hebrew. See 

above. 

Xo idea has been for ages more familiar in Oriental 
countries than that of the shepherd as the feeder and 
guide of a flock. Yet the terms expressing it seem 
never to have been applied in the Old Testament in 
their figurative sense to the Jewish priests except by 
the later prophets, more especially Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 
and Zechariah, whose writings have a strong Messianic 
tinge. Those prophets denounced terrible woes against 
the “brutish pastors” who sought not the Lord, but 
who destroyed and scattered the sheep of his pasture. 
That they were also authorized to announce the glori- 
ous coming day of “the Lord our righteousness,” and 
to promise that he should “feed his flock like a shep- 
herd,” “gather the lambs with his arm, and carry them 
in his bosom,” “seek that which was lost,” “bind up 
that which was broken,” “strengthen that which was 
sick,” “feed them with judgment,” and “be their shep- 
herd.” They also recorded God’s promise, in which he 
said, evidently with reference to the days of the Messiah, 
“ I will give you pastors according to mine heart, which 
shall feed you with knowledge and understanding” (Jer. 
iii, 15). Under the new dispensation the Lord Jesus 
Christ was prominently recognised as “ the great Shep- 
herd of the sheep,” “the chief Shepherd,” and “the 
Shepherd and Bishop of souls.” In this character Christ 
portrayed himself when he said, “I am the good Shep- 
herd and know my sheep, and am known of mine.” 
“The good Shepherd giveth his life for the sheep” 
(John x, 11, 14). He employed a similar idea when 
giving his parting injunctions to his disciples: “Feed 
my lambs,” “ Feed my sheep.” 

The foregoing injunctions, taken in connection with 
the great commission, “ Go teach all nations,” show at 
once the nature and importance of the pastoral office in 
Christianity. That office is a function of the Christian 
ministry supplementary to the preaching of the Word. 
In order to make full proof of his ministry, the man of 
God must be both a preacher and a pastor. Preaching 
and the pastoral care have a common object. Never- 
theless they employ somewhat different though never 
antagonistic means for its accomplishment. Their rela- 
tions and correspondences will be better understood from 
a comparative view. Preaching is the initial work. It 
awakens attention, arouses conscience, proclaims the ter- 
rors of the law, offers the mercy of salvation, and per- 
suades men to be reconciled to God. Pastoral care feeds 
the flock of Christ, nourishes and cherishes the lambs 
of his fold, gives milk to babes, and strong meat to them 
that are of lull age. Preaching introduces the Gospel. 
Pastoral care establishes and perpetuates the institutions 
of Christianity. Preaching enlarges the area of Chris- 
tian influence. Pastoral care individualizes the appli- 


cation and consolidates the results of pulpit labor. Pas^ 
toral care increases attendance upon preaching, and se- 
cures interested hearers. Preaching attracts hearers 
within the circle of pastoral influence, and pastoral care 
waters the seed sown in their hearts. Preaching is ag- 
gressive. It is the pioneer work of the Church. Pas- 
toral care follows as the work of occupation. Preaching 
challenges attention and awakens inquiry. Pastoral 
care removes doubts, settles anxieties, and imparts con- 
solation and instruction. Preaching attacks error in its 
various forms, and unfolds and defends the truth of God. 
Pastoral care folds, watches, and guards the gathered 
flock. Preaching not followed, or not duly sustained 
by pastoral care, fails of its ultimate objects. Pastoral 
care, without preaching, is insufficient to accomplish 
the designs of a Christian Church. Churches in which 
preaching is neglected decline both in numbers and 
spirituality. Those in which preaching is depreciated, 
or becomes powerless, verge over into ritualistic cere- 
monies and profitless formalities. Churches in which 
pastoral care is neglected lose their organic power, and 
tend to dissolution. Preaching and the pastoral care 
! are, in fact, so closely correlated, and so reciprocal to 
each other, that they should always be maintained in 
unison, and in mutual co-operation. Yet there are 
some particulars in which the administration of the two 
functions widely differs. 

Preaching, in some important senses, is a universal 
duty, whereas the pastoral care is committed to com- 
paratively few. All God’s people may be prophets, to 
the extent that they may, by their lives, their example, 
and their influence, preach Christ, and make known the 
knowledge of his name and the power of his grace, thus 
multiplying Christian activities at every point of con- 
tact between the Church and the world. Pastoral du- 
ties cannot be thus subdivided and made diffusive. They 
are limited in extent of territory, and for completeness 
and efficiency they must necessarily focalize in an indi- 
vidual pastor, however he may be aided by assistant 
pastors or lay helpers. Not merely is a pastor to take 
the spiritual oversight of his flock, but also to stimulate 
and guide the individual efforts of its members. Into 
this responsibility a stranger cannot enter, however 
good or great as a preacher. The spirit of true Chris- 
tianity always demands illustration, by private as well 
as public labor, for the propagation of the faith and the 
salvation of men. It is therefore important that such 
labor be under wise direction, and not wasted through 
circumscribed views or impulses, lacking a worthy and 
specific aim. As well might there be many heads to an 
army as many pastors for a single flock. The apostle 
James rebuked this error when he said, “My brethren, 
be not many masters.” Rather should the energies of 
an entire flock be guided by the "wisdom and zeal of a 
1 single responsible head. In this view Christian churches 
should not be too large, so that individual talent will be 
in danger of being overlooked or unemployed. When, 
however, by internal growth or centripetal attraction, 
a pastorate becomes too large for efficient superintend- 
ence or practical work, preaching, as a centrifugal force, 
should come to its relief by going forth with colonies to 
plant new centres of Church action. While in all these 
respects the wise pastor will encourage and guide the 
efforts of his people, he will not forget that he, too, is a 
preacher, and that, in order to make full proof of his 
ministry, he must personally “preach the Word; be in- 
stant in season, out of season ; reprove, rebuke, exhort, 
with all long-suffering and doctrine” (2 Tim. iv, 2). 

The administration of the ordinances, whether of 
baptism or of the Lord’s Supper, is peculiarly a pastoral 
function, and its right discharge involves no little solic- 
itude and personal attention to their subjects. The 
ordinances of Christianity are not to be administered 
heedlessly or by mere routine, but rather with a just 
discrimination as to their design and significance. Nor 
is the minister to act merely as a judge in discriminat- 
I ing character, but also as an instructor to the ignorant, 
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a helper to the weak, a guide to the erring, and as an I 
appointed agent, by appropriate means, to turn men 
from the service of Satan to the obedience of the truth 
and the service of God. 

The exercise of the preaching office is a primary re- 
quirement of the divine call. Whoever has received 
that call should preach wherever hearers can be found, 
and whether invested with the pastoral office or not. 
Faithful preaching will usually, if not invariably, create 
the necessity of the pastoral care, but that care will not 
necessarily devolve on the original preacher. Many 
useful preachers, in fact, never accept the pastoral over- 
sight of a flock. Some feed themselves unadapted to it. 
Others arc prevented from engaging in it by the de- 
mands of the Church in other departments of labor. 
Some, from constitutional or cultivated preferences, 
choose to labor wholly as evangelists, while other good 
men may not be chosen or accepted as pastors by the 
people. The last remark develops a distinctive pecul- 
iarity of the pastoral office. It cannot exist, in any 
proper sense, without the consent of those who are em- 
braced within its jurisdiction. There are, indeed, vari- 
ous ways in which the pastoral relation may be estab- 
lished; as, for example, by a formal compact between 
churches and ministers, or by the routine of a system 
accepted by both. In other instances the pastoral rela- 
tion may be imposed by government authority or pri- 
vate patronage, and may have a legal and ceremonial 
existence, even contrary to the wishes of the people; 
but in no case can it be fully exemplified without the 
personal and cordial consent of its proper subjects. The 
pastoral relation, as between a minister and his people, 
being practically a matter of agreement, is capable of 
dissolution by either party. Owing to this fact, good 
ministers are sometimes dismissed or excluded from 
pastorates through misapprehension or the untoward- 
ness of circumstances. In such cases their pastoral 
functions may be involuntarily suspended for a longer 
or a shorter time, but not necessarily their duty of 
preaching. They may go forth and seek other tields, 
found other churches, and again resume pastoral rela- 
tions under more favorable auspices. But if from any 
cause the pastoral relation should not be resumed, the 
preaching office, so far from being abandoned, may still 
be maintained, and great usefulness result from even its 
occasional exercise. 

The ultimate rather than the primary order of pas- 
toral labor in the Church is indicated by the New-Tes- 
tament record. The whole period of our Lord’s earthly 
ministrations w r as that of preparatory and missionary 
effort, and the pastoral office was not definitely estab- 
lished till near its close, while that of preaching w'as 
appointed at its beginning. It was during the last six 
months of Christ’s public ministry that the Saviour dis- 
tinctly illustrated to his disciples, then somewdiat pre- 
pared to understand it, his own character as the good 
Shepherd wbo w r as to lay down his life for the sheep. 
It was not till the night before his betrayal that the 
Saviour instituted the Holy Eucharist and commanded 
its perpetuation in the Church, and not till after his 
resurrection that he gave to his disciples, through Pe- 
ter, the urgent and comprehensive command, “Feed my 
lambs,” “Feed my sheep” — commands speedily and sig- 
nificantly followed by the great commission, “Go teach 
all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, 
and the Son, and the Holy Ghost.” When our Lord 
sent forth his disciples on a mission of evangelization, 
lie sent them two by tw'o, thus indicating that in the 
early stages of evangelical labor a plurality of preachers 
is needed. In like manner the apostles, in their more 
important missionary tours, went not singly, hut ac- 
companied by one or more assistants. Modern efforts 
for the propagation of Christianity, whether in pagan 
nations or in nations nominally Christian, illustrate a 
similar necessity for a preponderance of evangelical 
rather than pastoral effort up to the time when church- 
es become established. After that, a single pastor can 
VII. — B b b 


take the oversight of a flock that has been gathered by 
multiplied labors, of which preaching is usually the lead- 
ing and principal agency. 

While preaching is not limited to the Sabbath, yet 
the regular and most impressive occasions for its exer- 
cise occur on that day; whereas the most laborious 
duties of the pastoral office, such as pastoral visiting 
and the visitation of the sick, are necessarily to be per- 
formed on week-days. 

Summarily stated, the chief duties of a pastor are: 
1. To feed the flock of God; 2. To guide its members 
in the pathway of duty and holiness; 3. To guard them 
so far as may be possible from moral and spiritual evil 
of every kind. In the discharge of these duties, not 
only ministerial but personal influence must be employ- 
ed with the greatest diligence. In this manner only 
may be illustrated the design of the Saviour’s gift of 
pastors and teachers as supplementary to that of apos- 
tles and evangelists, viz. “for the perfecting of the 
saints, for the work of the ministry, for the edifying 
of the body of Christ” (Eph. iv, 12). The coupling 
of the terms pastor and teacher together in this con- 
nection is in itself a comment on the meaning of both. 
It shows that the pastor is to feed his flock with intel- 
lectual and spiritual food, while as a religious teacher 
he is to communicate the saving knowledge of the Son 
of Goil as a means of edifying, singly and collectively, 
the body of Christ. Pastors are also to be watchmen, 
as indicated in the apostolic injunction, “ Obey them 
that have the rule over you, and submit yourselves: 
for they watch for your souls as they that must give 
account” (lleb. xiii, 17). The idea of w atchfulness for 
souls had been strikingly illustrated in connection with 
the prophetic office among the Jews. “I set watchmen 
over you, saying. Hearken to the sound of the trumpet” 
(Jer. vi, 17). “If the watchman see the sword come, 
and blow not the trumpet, and the people be not warn- 
ed ; if the sword come and take any person from among 
them, he is taken away in his iniquity, but his blood 
will I require at the watchman’s hand” (Ezek. xxxiii, 
6). Paul, in the last epistle written by his inspired 
pen, specially enjoins watchfulness on Timothy as es- 
sential to the accomplishment of his ministerial work. 
“Watch thou in all things, endure afflictions, do the 
work of an evangelist, make full proof of thy ministry” 
(2 Tim. iv, 5). The human mind cannot grasp a high- 
er sense of responsibility than that -with which the 
watchman for souls is invested. He should recognise 
himself and should be recognised by his flock as, in an 
important sense, his brother’s keeper. The care of 
souls rests upon him as an anxiety for which he can 
have no relief but in their salvation. Yet how r has this 
sacred idea been trifled with in the perfunctory dis- 
charge or habitual neglect of pastoral duties! True 
pastors, according to St. Paul, are made overseers of 
the flock of God by the Holy Ghost. Peter also en- 
joins the duty of oversight, not by constraint, but will- 
ingly, and thus teaches that pastoral oversight is not 
that of a taskmaster lording it over God’s heritage, 
but rather that of the tenderest and most disinterested 
solicitude for the welfare of each member of the flock. 
It is the solicitude of the nurse for her charge. “We 
w*cre gentle among you, even as a nurse cherisheth her 
children ; so, being affectionately desirous of you, we 
w'ere willing to have imparted unto you not the Gospel 
of God only, but also our own souls, because ye were 
dear unto ns” (1 Tliess. ii, 7, 8). The apostolic tender- 
ness and solicitude rose higher than even that of the 
nurse, and became parental. “Ye know how 7 we ex- 
horted and comforted, and charged every one of you as 
a father doth his children” (1 Thess. ii, 11). Again 
the same apostle says to the Corinthians, “My beloved 
sons, 1 warn you. For though ye have ten thousand 
instructors in Christ, yet have ye not many fathers: 
for in Jesus Christ I have begotten you through the 
Gospel” (1 Cor. iv, 14, 15). Paul also enjoins upon 
Timothy filial respect towards elders in the Church. 
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“ Rebuke not an elder, but entreat him as a father” (1 
Tim. v, 1). Few ideas are more beautiful than that of 
a pastor attaining parental influence over his flock, and 
of his people gladly according to him parental oversight 
of their most sacred interests. 

The Greek and Roman churches apply the term pas- 
tor to all who assume the clerical oflice, and in so doing 
indicate what the offlee and its possessor ought to be. 
Yet there is reason to think that the apostolic idea of 
spiritual fatherhood as an attribute of the pastoral office 
is less comprehended in those old and spiritually dead 
churches than in the living churches of Protestant 
countries. On the part of the people there is a greater 
appreciation, amounting, indeed, to a superstitious rev- 
erence for the clerical office, but on the part of the 
clergv, priests so-called, lax views of spiritual experi- 
ence and obligation, and still looser practice. Happy 
would it be if the character of the true Christian father 
were consistently illustrated by pastors of every name 
and every branch of the Church. 

The pastoral office has thus far been considered in 
the light of a personal agency, and as such alone it is 
sublime. Rut it rises to a still grander importance 
when seen to be invested with organic power. Pastors 
die, but the Church is immortal. Nevertheless, each 
true pastor, bv faithful service, contributes not only to 
the perpetuation, but to the wider extension of the 
Church. A Christian shepherd takes the oversight of 
souls. Aggregately they form a single flock. But the 
flock is designed to increase in numbers, and with its 
growth to become divisible, forming additional flocks 
and founding other churches, each of which will have 
expansive and self-multiplying power. Individuals in 
the original flock and in every Church that may grow 
out of it may, under pastoral influence, be themselves 
called to the ministry, and become, in due time, the 
founders and pastors of other churches which shall go 
on multiplying to the end of time. 

“So shall the bright succession run 
Through all the courses of the sun.” 

See what glorious results have followed from the faith- 
ful ministry of the apostles, and also from the initial 
labors of apostolic men in the various countries of the 
world — results which would have been impossible to 
individual and disconnected effort, but which flowed as 
legitimate consequences of evangelical and pastoral ef- 
fort, working through the divinely appointed agency 
of the Church of the Lord Jesus Christ. (D. P. K.) 

Pastoral Letter, a letter addressed either at eer- 
taiu stated times, or on the occurrence of some notable 
occasion, by a " pastor,” but especially by a bishop to 
the clergy under his jurisdiction, to the laity of his 
flock, or to both. Of the former class, in the Church 
of Rome, arc the so-called Leiiten Mandates, or Instruc- 
tions , issued before the commencement of Lent, and 
making known the regulations enacted for the obser- 
vance of the Lenten fast, the dispensations granted, and 
the devotions and other pious works prescribed. Such 
also arc the letters issued by a bishop on many of the 
chief festivals of the year. It is usual for bishops, be- 
sides their stated letters, to address to their clergy or 
people instructions suited to any particular emergency 
which may arise, and sometimes to take occasion from 
the issuing of the stated pastoral letter to offer instruc- 
tion on some topic of importance which may engage 
public attention at the time, on some prevalent abuse 
or scandal, or some apprehended danger to the faith or 
to morals. To this class belong many of the remains 
of the early fathers, especially in the Western Church. 
In some countries the government, as formerly in Aus- 
tria, claimed a right to exercise a censorship over the 
pastoral letters to be issued by the bishops. This right, 
however, is regarded by churchmen as a usurpation, and, 
although submitted to, is admitted only under protest. 

Pastoral Staff, sometimes also, although not prop- 
erly, called crosier (q. v.) (Lat .bacillus pastoralis, cam- 


buca, pedum, crocia, virga, ferula, 
cambutta in Gregory’s Sacramenta- 
ry ), is one of the insignia of the epis- 
copal office, sometimes also borne by 
an abbot. It is a tall staff of metal, 
or of wood ornamented with metal, 
having, at least in the Western 
Church, the head curved in the form 
of a shepherd’s crook, as a symbol of 
the pastoral office. The head of the 
pastoral staffof an archbishop, instead 
of the crook, has a double cross, from 
which its name of crosier is derived. 

In the Greek Church the staff is much 
shorter, and the head is either a plain 
Greek cross of the form of the letter 
Tau , or it is a double-headed crook, 
which sometimes appears in the shape 
of the upsilon, V. It is difficult to 
determine the time at which the pas- 
toral staff' tirst came into use. The 
flrst distinct allusion to it is in St. Au- 
gustine’s commentary on Psa.cxxiw 
Gregory of Tours, in his life of St. 

Martin, mentions the pastoral staff’ p ns toral Staff 
of St. Severinus, who was bishop of 
Cologne at the end of the 4th century. From an early 
time the pastoral staff was connected with the actual 
possession of the jurisdiction which it symbolizes. The 
giving of it was one of the ceremonies of investiture; 
its withdrawal was part of the form of deprivation: its 
voluntary abandonment accompanied the act of resig- 
nation; its being broken was the most solemn form of 
degradation. So also the veiling of the crook of an ab- 
bot’s pastoral staff during the episcopal visitation sig- 
nified the temporary subjection of his authority to that 
of the bishop. An abbot being required to carry his pas- 
toral staff with the crook turned inwards, showed that 
his authority was purely domestic. Ill the 4th century 
the pastoral staff’ resembled a simple cane with a knob, 
or else a crutch-like staff, like a Tau. After the 12th 
century the staffs increased in height and ornamenta- 
tion, hut the abbots, especially those of the Order of St. 
Anthony, long retained the Tau-shaped one. The pope 
gave up the use of the staff in the middle of the 12th 
century, and cardinal-bishops no longer carry it. The 
early staffs were generally made of cypress-wood. I n the 
later mediaeval period the material was often extremely 
costly, and, referring to the relaxation of the times, it 
was said “ that formerly the Church had wooden pasto- 
ral staffs and golden bishops, but that now the staffs are 
of gold and the bishops of wood.” The workmanship 
was sometimes extremely beautiful. We annex as a 
specimen of the highest art the pastoral staff of William 
of Wykeham. now in New College, Oxford. This is a 
sample of the Norman pastoral staff. The Saxon was 
by no means so tall. The Irish pastoral staff is of a type 
quite peculiar, and some of the sculptured specimens pre- 
served in the British Museum, at the Royal Irish Acad- 
emy, and elsewhere, are very interesting as illustrating 
the ecclesiastical costume of the period. See Staff. 

Pastoral Theology. The recognition of four great 
divisions of the subject of theology (q. v.), viz. Exeget- 
ieal. Historical, Systematic or Dogmatic, and Bract ical 
(q. v.), is now very general among theological writers 
and teachers. On this plan of division pastoral becomes 
a subdivision of practical theology. Whereas practical 
theology embraces whatever relates to the organization 
and the outward life and influence of the Church, e. g. 
polity, liturgies, homiletics (q. v.), and missionary agen- 
cies, foreign and domestic, pastoral theology limits it- 
self to the personal and official duties of the pastors of 
churches. Even with this limitation, it covers a very 
wide field of study and discussion. The pastor, as the 
acknowledged head of a Church, not only has relations 
with its individual members touching their whole moral 
and religious life, but also with whatever is done by the 
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Church in its public capacity. Hence, though he does 
not form the polity of the Church to which he belongs, 
unless it he a single and independent congregation, yet 
he is expected to administer that polity, while at the 
same time he is the chief celebrant or director of its 
worship, whether with or without prescribed forms. 
Such duties require him to be educated in the science 
of theology in all its branches, and skilled in such an 
application of its teachings as will produce appropriate 
practical results. 

While it is generally conceded that the character and 
work of pastors should be modelled after the scriptural 
idea, yet there are wide variations in the development 
of that idea, growing out of different systems of Church 
polity, as well as of divergent doctrinal theories. 

I. In the Homan Catholic Church, while the term 
“priest” has superseded that of “ pastor,” yet the idea 
of pastoral obligation is strongly expressed in the term 
“curate,” which is officially given to the priest of a 
parish, or one to whom is committed the cure of souls. 
According to high Homan Catholic authority, the fol- 
lowing are the duties of curates : 

1. Instruction , including (1) eatechization ; (2) preach- 
ing. 

2. The administration of the sacraments , viz. of bap- 
tism, of the Eucharist, of penance, which involves con- 
fession and absolution, of extreme unction, and of mar- 
riage. The sacraments of confirmation and of orders 
are administered by bishops. The sacraments first 
named being regarded as essential means of salvation, 
curates are most solemnly charged with the obligation 
to administer them through whatever danger of war, 
pestilence, or peril of life. It is specially enjoined on 
curates to visit the sick, and to be constantly in a state 
of grace to administer the sacraments appropriately. 

3. Pastoral vigilance. — Vigilance, or watch -care, is 
one of the most essential parts of pastoral obligation. 
It is not enough for the curate to preach the Word of 
Clod, to administer the sacraments, he must also be at- 
tentive to watch over the conduct of his parishioners, 
considering the 'welfare of all in general, and of each 
one in particular, that he may answer to God for their 
souls. 

4. The saying of masses for their parishioners. — This 
duty is rigorously prescribed for Sundays ami feast-days. 
Votive masses, masses for the dead, and private masses 
may be said on other days. 

Besides those special duties, curates are held to cer- 
tain other obligations common to all ordained eccle- 
siastics of the Homan Catholic Church, such as celibacy, 
the wearing of ecclesiastical dress, and the recitation 
of the divine offices. This latter duty consists in the 
daily recitation of the prayers proscribed in the (Latin) 
Breviary (q. v.) for the several canonical hours, viz. 
matins before light, primes at sunrise, tierces at 9 A.M., 
sextes at mid-day, nones at 3 P.M., vespers at sunset, 
and compline on retiring for the night. 

The minuteness of prescription in ecclesiastical law 
for all these duties leaves little to the discretion of the 
clerics who are subject to them ; and had it been pos- 
sible for Church law to supply right, dispositions of 
heart corresponding to so many outward ceremonies, 
the system above described might be pronounced per- 
fect, except in its departures from scriptural truth, as 
in the pretended veritable sacrifice of the Lord Jesus 
Christ in the mass, and in the assumption of human 
power to forgive sins. 

IL The Heformation reacted with great force against 
the whole system of priestly prerogatives which had 
become incorporated in the Church of Home, and es- 
pecially against auricular confession. In the Protestant 
churches, therefore, not only was the mass rejected, but 
all the so-called sacraments, except baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper. Celibacy was not enjoined on the clergy, 
nor the ceremonious recitation of long prayers in a 
dead language. On the other baud, positive demands 
were made upon all who proposed devoting themselves 


to the service of the Church that they should have a 
pure and established religious character, that they 
should lead holy lives, and give evidence not only of 
true faith in Christ, but of a divine call to the ministry 
of the Gospel. Correspondingly to this, they were re- 
quired to be diligent in the reading and study of the 
Scriptures, and in all moral and religious duties. 

Some churches, as the Lutheran and the Church of 
England, retained, in their ritual, forms of general con- 
fession, not for private utterance in the ear of a priest, 
hut for the public acknowledgment of sin before Al- 
mighty God. In the High-Church or Homanistic re- 
action of recent times, efforts have been made in both 
those churches to re-establish at least a modified con- 
fessional. 

In the Church of England, notwithstanding the aboli- 
tion of the mass, the term priest was retained, and with 
it various customs which have ever since been avail- 
able to Homauizing reactionists. Hence, although the 
preponderating theory of that Church in reference to 
the ministry has been stwonglv Protestant, yet there 
have often, if not always, been those among its clergy 
who were not far removed from the spirit and practice 
of Homanism. 

In all Protestant churches connected with state gov- 
ernments the duties and relations of pastors are modi- 
fied, to a greater or less extent, by the prescriptions of 
civil law, whereas in voluntary churches laws and 
regulations are made and modified with exclusive ref- 
erence to spiritual ends. As the Church of England, 
for example, appropriated to itself not only the colleges 
and churches which had previously been built, but also 
the foundations and benefices by which they were sup- 
ported, so it received with them an entailment of modes 
of appointment to ecclesiastical offices quite unknown 
to voluntary churches. Statutes passed during the 
reign of Henry VIII, and ostensibly enacted to prevent 
persons from having pluralities of livings, provided, 
“That all spiritual men now being, or which hereafter 
shall be, of the king’s council, may purchase license or 
dispensation, and take, receive, and keep three parson- 
ages or benefices, with cure of souls.” The same act 
proceeds to specify a numerous list of dignitaries whose 
chaplains, to the number specified, may every one in 
like manner purchase, “retain, and keep two benefices, 
with cure of souls.” The following are specimens of 
the parties who may each buy and hold two of the 
benefices in question: “King’s chaplains not sworn of 
his council; chaplains of queen, prince, or princess, or 
of any of the king’s children, brethren, sisters, uncles, 
or aunts; six chaplains of every archbishop and duke; 
five of every marquis and earl; four of every viscount 
ami other bishop; three of every chancellor, baron, 
and knight of the Garter; two of every duchess, mar- 
chioness, countess, and baroness, being widows; also all 
doctors and bachelors of divinity, doctors of law, and 
bachelors of the law canon, and every of them which 
shall be admitted to any of the said degrees by any of 
the universities of this realm, may purchase license, 
and take, have, and keep two parsonages or benefices, 
with cure of souls.” Thus, for the convenience and 
profit of the royal court, the aristocracy of the nation, 
and the scholars of the universities, a large number of 
benefices for the cure of souls were placed in the market 
like secular property, and thus subjected to a traffic that 
has existed ever since. Not only so, but by long cus- 
tom, sustained by legal decisions, it has been settled 
that the owners of estates charged with the payment 
of the salaries of incumbents in churches have the nom- 
ination of persons who are to receive the livings. Ac- 
cording to a recent authority, there are now in the 
Church of England about 11,000 parishes. For these 
952 of the pastors are chosen by the crown, 1248 by 
bishops and archbishops, 787 by deans and chapters, 
1851 h}' other dignitaries, 721 by colleges, and 5990 by 
private patrons. When a patron presents a minister to 
a bishop to be settled as the pastor of a Church, the 
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Church has no voice in the transaction, and the bishop 
is almost as powerless. That the nominee is offensive 
to the people, either from incompetence or objectionable 
habits, is not a legal disqualification. Unless the bishop 
can prove him to be heretical or immoral, he must ad- 
mit him to be the pastor, or the patron may obtain 
damages in a temporal court, and the rejected nominee 
in an ecclesiastical court. It is obvious that under 
such laws the chances of a true pastoral relation sub- 
sisting between pastors and their flocks are greatly 
diminished, if not wholly ignored.* That the preva- 
lence of this custom of patronage in England, and in 
other countries where Church and State are united, to- 
gether with the subjection of the clergy in many spirit- 
ual matters to the mandates of civil law, has greatly 
and unfavorably affected the spirituality of pastoral in- 
fluence, is beyond question. Nevertheless, some ex- 
cellent works setting forth the nature and duties of the 
pastoral office have been written, and many superior 
examples of pastoral zeal and success have been fur- 
nished, by clergymen of state churches. 

In churches formed and governed on the voluntary 
principle, pastors can only assume spiritual relations to 
the members of their flock by consent of the latter, and 
when their duties are unworthily administered the pas- 
toral relation can usually be severed without much de- 
lay, and better services secured. Thus the principle 
enunciated by the apostle Paul that they who preach 
the Gospel should live of the Gospel is brought to bear 
in securing a higher grade of pastoral service than as a 
rule can be expected where pastors live on independent 
endowments. In free churches, the modes of pastoral 
appointment differ widely. In some, settlements, the- 
oretically. for life prevail. In others contracts are made 
to last during mutual satisfaction, while still others have 
a system of regulated and periodical exchanges. See 
Itinerancy. These variations of the mode of minis- 
terial appointment, and consequently of the tenure of 
the pastoral office, are not without their influence upon 
minor customs connected with pastoral duty. It can 
hardly be questioned that the most favorable circum- 
stances for the free and full development of pastoral 
character after the scriptural model are not only in vol- 
untary churches, but in countries free from any intimate 
connection between Church and State. Hence it has 
been claimed, and not without reason, that in the United 
States of America, where the Christian faith has its 
freest and fullest development, and where the separa- 
tion of Church and State is real, the Christian ministry 
has secured a fairer and more general development than 
it has ever assumed or can assume amid the repressive 
influences of the Old-World civilization. Certain it is 
that in this country whoever would cultivate and ex- 
emplify a truly apostolic character has every advantage 
for so doing, and open fields of effort are before him. It 
is equally certain that the standard of pastoral character 
as demanded by universal public sentiment is higher in 
this than in any other country. 

Hut in whatever mode the pastoral relation is estab- 
lished or maintained, it carries with it responsibilities 
of the gravest import, demanding on the part of the 
pastor a character of the highest excellence, deportment 
the most exemplary, diligence untiring, quenchless zeal, 
whole-hearted consecration to his work, discretion equal 
to any emergency, and the highest skill in resolving 
doubts, and patient perseverance in settling differences 
and removing difficulties. In short, he needs to be a 
workman that needeth not to be ashamed, possessing 
the mind that was also in Christ, and rightly dividing 
the word of truth to all with whom he may have to do. 

111. To set forth these responsibilities and duties in 
their varied aspects anti applications is the task of pas- 
toral theology, and to this task many minds and pens 
have been devoted from the apostolic age down to the 
present. In fact, the pastoral epistles of Paul to Tim- 
othy and Titus form the inspired basis of all that can 
be wisely written upon the subject, unless it be founded 


upon other portions of the Scriptures. Nevertheless 
it is interesting to trace the deviations and correspond- 
ences of views that have prevailed in reference to so 
important a subject at different periods and in different 
circumstances. 

Notwithstanding the very considerable number of 
books which may be enumerated as belonging to the 
literature of this subject, very few of them will be found 
to treat it systematically or from a strictly theological 
point of view. Ily far the greater number are simply 
preceptive and explanatory, addressed in didactic form 
to young ministers. Some embrace preaching among 
the pastoral duties, and give homiletical advices to a 
greater or less extent. Others leave the subject of 
pulpit address to the more full discussion of treatises on 
homiletics. Aside from the books to be named below, 
much that is valuable relating to this subject may be 
gleaned from clerical biography, especially from the 
lives of ministers who have had marked success as pas- 
tors. Summary views, often very forcibly expressed, 
are also to be found in many pamphlets, such as ordi- 
nation and installation sermons, and the official charges 
of bishops to candidates for ordination. Occasionally 
sermons and charges of this nature are to he found in 
the published works of their authors. See, for exam- 
ple, the works of archbishop Seeker and of Rev. Robert 
Ilall, also the Remains of Richard Cecil. 

Incidental references to the subject of this article, and 
occasional fragments bearing upon it, may be found in 
patristic and mediaeval literature, representing each suc- 
cessive century from the first to the sixteenth. Some 
of the fragmentary treatises referred to are embodied 
in letters, some in sermons, and some in manuals relat- 
ing to the moral or ceremonial obligations of the clergy 
of different orders. The only ancient books of any value 
at the present time are those by Chrysostom on the 
Priesthood, and by Gregory of Nazianznm entitled «7ro- 
Xoy iitikoq, especially ch. lvii-lxv. These books, both 
in title and contents, prove how completely the scriptu- 
ral idea of the Christian ministry had been perverted as 
early as the 4th century. Nevertheless a few interest- 
ing and excellent tilings may be gleaned from them. 
Between the 5th and 15th centuries inclusive the greater 
portion of what was written on the subject related to 
the mysteries, the sacraments, the vestments, and the 
ceremonies of the Church. Another considerable portion 
of the writings in question was of a melancholy type, 
indicating the low and declining condition of minis- 
terial character. In the 5th century, Salviamis of Mar- 
seilles inveighed against the avarice of priests, and Oil- 
das the Wise wrote against the vices of the clergy. In 
the 8th century John Damascenus contrasted the good 
and the bad bishop. The Roman Catholic Church re- 
lics mainly on the Offices by Ambrose, the De pastorali 
aim of pope Leo the Great, and especially on the Cura 
pnsioralis of Gregory the Great. With the opening of 
the second chiliad (i. e. the 11th century) better and 
more numerous productions in pastoral theology ap- 
peared — Bernard’s Libri v de consideratione , his works 
l)e moribus et ojficio episcoporwn and I)c vita et moribus 
clericoi'um. But pastoral theology then ran in a narrow 
groove — that of confession ; all pastoral works wore guides 
for the confessors (materials of this class of literature in 
the German are given by Geffcken, Rilder- Ka tech is- 
mus des 15 .Jalirh. vol. i). The reformatory tendencies 
of the Middle Ages found expression in works which 
pointed out the pastoral neglect Thus in the 14th cen- 
tury A1 varus Pelagii produced a work on the Grief of the 
Church, describing the depraved manners and vices of 
ecclesiastics. Others subsequently wrote on the Wounds 
of the Church and the A r ices of the Clergy. A more 
cheerful book was that of Thomas Cantimpratensis of 
the 15th century, who wrote on the Proprieties of the 
Bees, describing under that figure the office and endow- 
ment of prelates. From and after the period of the Ref- 
ormation this class of writings appeared much more nu- 
merously, and now the literary, more or less systematic, 
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treatment became a distinguishing feature. At the be- 
ginning of the 16th century Erasmus published his En- 
chiridion Militis Christian i, in which he described and 
satirized the loose habits and vices of the monks and 
clergy. In 1535 he issued his Ecclesiastes sire Concio- 
nator Evcmgelicus . Luther in 1523 wrote a tract en- 
titled De Instituendis Ministris Ecclesiie. Bucer wrote 
De animarum curd. Melancthon, besides his Ratio 
hrcvissima Concionandi , published a small work entitled 
De Ojjiciis Concionatoris. Zwingli also published a 
tract entitled Pastor, quo docetur quihus notis veri pas- 
tores afalsh discerni possint. In fact, most of the Re- 
formers treated the subject of ministerial life and duties 
to a greater or less extent in some form, most frequent- 
ly, however, in sermons and comments on the Scrip- 
tures. as did Wickliffe and Latimer. 

At a later period more formal works began to ap- 
pear, of which the following are the principal, as pub- 
lished in the English language, arranged in chronolog- 
ical order: Herbert, A Priest to the Temple , or the 
Country Parson's Character and Rule of Holy Life 
(1632); Bowles, Pastor Evany elicus (1649); Baxter, 
Hildas Salvia nits, or the Reformed Pastor (1656); Bp. 
Edward Stiliingflcet, Duties and Rights of the Parochial 
Clergy (1689) : Bp. Gilbert Burnet, A Discourse of the 
Pastoral Care (1692); Edwards, The Preacher and the 
Hearer (1705-9, 3 vols.) ; Watts, /I n Exhortation to Min- 
isters (1728); Mason, The Student and Pastor (1755); 
Fletcher of Madeley, The Portrait of St. Paul (1786); 
Fades, The Gospel Ministry (1787); Orton, Letters to a 
Young Clergyman (1791); Smith, Lectures on the Sacred 
Office (1798); Gerard, Pastoral Care (1799); Erskine, 
Sermons on the Pastoral Character and Office (1800) ; 
Bp. Thomas Coke, Discourses on the Duties of a Minis- 
ter of the Gosqtel (1810) ; Campbell, Lectures on the Pas- 
toral Character (181 1); Brown, Christian Pastor's Man- 
ual (Edinb. 1826, 12mo); Edmondson, The Christian 
Ministry (1828) ; Jerram, The Christian Ministers'll')-, 
Adam Clarke, Letter to a Preacher (1830); Bp. R. 
Mant, The Clergyman's Obligations (1830) ; Morrison, 
The Christian Pastor (1832) ; Thompson, Pastoralia 
(1832); J. I). Coleridge, Practical Advice to the Young 
Parish Priest (1834); Dale, The Young Pastor's Guide. I 
(1835); Barrett, Essay on the Pastoral Office (1839);' 
Bike, The Christian Ministry (IS39); Simpson, Clergy- 
man's Manual (1842); Henderson, Pastoral Vigilance 
(1843) ; Bond, The Young Pastor' s Guide (1844) ; Bridges, 
The Christian Ministry (1844); Humphrey, Letters to a 
Son in the Ministry (1845) ; Leifchild, Counsels to a 
Young Minister (1846) ; Sawbridge, Manual for the Par- 
ish Priest (1846); Bp. Meade, Lectures on the Pastoral 
Office (1849) ; John Angell James, An Earnest Ministry 
(1849); Wallace, A Guide to the Christum Ministry 
(1849); Cannon, Lectures on Pastoral Theology (1853); 
J. J. Blunt, Obligations and, Duties of the Parish Priest 
(1856) ; Oxenden, The Pastoral Office (1859); Archbp. 
Whateley, The Parish Pastor (1860) ; Wayland, Letters 
on the Ministry of the Gospel (1863) ; Burgon, The Pas- 
toral Office (1864) ; J. II. Blunt. Directorium Pastorale 
(1865); lloppin. Office and Work of the Christian Min- 
istry (1S69); lvidder, The Christian Pastorate (1871); 
Tyng, The Office and Duty of a Christum Pastor (1874) ; 
Plumer, Hints and Helps in Pastoral Theology (1874). 

Protestant French writers on this subject have not 
been numerous. Those whose works are best known 
are Ostervald (1781) and Yinet (1850) ; but the most 
important is Matter, Le Ministere ecclesiasiique et sa 
Mission speciale dans ce siecle (Baris. 1852). (D. P. K.) 

We append the leading modern German writers on 
pastoral theology. The stagnation of Protestant life in 
the 16th and 17th centuries prevented a lively activity 
in this line of theological thought. One of the most 
important productions of this period is Valentin An- 
drea’s Das gute Leben ernes rechtschaffienen Dieners Gottes 
(Ilamb. 1619), and his Parcenesis ad ecclesiie ministros. 
In Spener’s day pastoral theology lirst came to reassert 
its sway as in the period of the Reformation. His De- 


sidericn u. Bedenkcn opens the list. It was succeeded 
by Hartmann’s Pastorule evangelicum (1678), which di- 
vides the whole material into lour rubrics: (1) De pas- 
toris persona ; (2) vita ; (3) sparta ; (4) fortuna ; and 
was brought out in enlarged form by Francke, who in 
1723 himself published Idea studiosi theologiee et monita 
pastoralia theologica. Other important contributions 
of this period are: Quenstedt’s Ethica jmstoralis ; May- 
er’s Museum ministri ccclesice (1690) ; Ivortholt’s Pastor 
f delis (1696); Deyling, Institutiones (1734); Fecht, In- 
structs past oralis (1717); Mieg’s Meletemata sacra de 
officio pastoris. etc. (Fraukf. 1747); Baumgarten-Cru- 
sius, Casuist ische Past.-Theol. (2d ed. by llasselberg, 
1752); Jakobi, Beitrage (2d ed. 1768). The orthodox 
and pietistic theologians vied with each other to give 
prominence to the pastoral office, and however great the 
chasm between Gottfried Arnold and an orthodox Lu- 
theran pastor, in the Geistliche Gestalt eines evangelischen 
Lehrers (1723), as the former depicted it, the latter was 
obliged — in so far as it concerned only the pastoral and 
not the dogmatical and liturgical — to recognise its ser- 
vices to Christian truth. Quite a different atmosphere 
greets us in the works of the rationalistic period, even 
when the authors have not exchanged the evangelical 
fundamental principles for the current and popular ne- 
ology. Of the latter, Peter Miller’s Anleit. zur weisen 
u. geicissenhaftcn Yencaltung (1777) is an interesting ex- 
ample. The pastors of this period saw their avocation 
principally in public enlightenment , as seen in Nikolai’s 
Sebaldus Nothankcr (1773); Achatius Nitzsch’s Amvei- 
sung zur Pastoralklvgheit (1791). But a better and 
higher view of the office was taken by Spalding, Nutz- 
barkeit des Predigfamtes (1772); Seiler, Grujulsiitze zur 
Bildung kiinftiger Yolkslehrer (1783), and especially Ro- 
senmiiller, Anleit. f angehende Geistliche (1792), and 
Niemever, Handbnch f. christl. Rcligionslehrer (1790); 
also Oemler, Repertonnm (1796-1800). Still higher 
ground is taken by Griiffe, Die Past.-Theol. in ihrem 
ganzen Umfange (1803) ; Schwarz, Der christl. Religions- 
lehrer (1800); Kaiser, System der Past.-Theol. (1816) ; 
Huffell, Wesen u. Beruf des evangel. Geistlichen (1822, 
and often): Haas, Wissensch. Darstellung des geistl . 
Beruf es (1834). Herder was the first to recognise in 
the minister the priest and prophet, and not simply the 
useful servant of the public (see his Briefe it. das Stu- 
dium der Theologie). But it took tiftv years before 
Herder’s ideas were appreciated. The first to so treat 
the pastor was Harms, Past.-Theol. (1830-31), and he 
may be denominated the father of the modern German 
idea of the pastoral office. Excellent and more recent 
productions are Lohe’s Evangel. Geistlich. (1852, etc.) ; 
Nitzsch, Praktische 7'heologie, vol. iii, pt. i ; also under 
the special title, Die tigenthihnliche Seelenpfege des evan- 
gel. 11 irtenamtes (Bonn, 1857) ; Zimmermann, Des Amtes 
Wtirde v. Biirde (Zurich, 1859); Palmer, Evangel. Pas- 
toral-Theol. (Stuttg. 1860; 2d ed. 1863). There are be- 
sides some periodicals devoted specially to this subject, 
as Yilmar u. Muller, Pastoraltheol. Bliitter, since 1861. 
To the pastoral-theology literature of Germany belong 
also some biographical works: the life of Oberlin. Hof- 
acker, Flattich, etc. Burk’s Past.-Theol. in Beispielen 
(1838), and his Spiegel edler Ifarrfrauen (1842), bring 
together rich biographical matter under the rubrics of 
pastoral theology. What has been done for certain de- 
partments of pastoral theology we have not space to 
enumerate here. Yet reference might be made to 
Kiindig, Erfahrungen am Kranken - u. Ste?'bebette (1856; 
2d ed. 1859) ; Hase, Gcsch. der christl. Krankenpfege 
(1857); also Wyss, Etwas vom Kern u. Stoffi der Seel- 
sorge (Basle, 1858) ; Beck, Das christl. Leben u. geistl. 
Amt (1859). The Roman Catholic Church possesses 
in the works of Powandra, . Liipschitz, Ilinterbcrger, 
and especially Sailer’s Past.-Theol. (1788, 1820, 1835), 
and in the more recent productions by Vogl and Am- 
berger, most important works. A critique of pastoral- 
theology literature from a scientific standpoint has 
been furnished by Graf in his Krit. Darstellung , vol. i 
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(1841). Sec also 1 1 age n bach, Encylcl. w. Jfethodol. p. 
10'J-lll ; Stud. u. Krit. 1838, i, 753. 

Pastorate is the state or relation of being a pastor 
(q, v.). In the Unman Catholic Church this depends 
upon the will of the bishop, who appoints, removes, and 
transfers priests at pleasure. In those Protestant coun- 
tries where the Church is established by the State, the 
incumbency and term of office are regulated by statute. 
Sec Patronage. In the non-Catholic churches of this 
country the pastoral relation is formed or dissolved by 
various processes, all substantially consisting of an ex- 
press or implied assent or compaet between the pastor 
and the flock. Among Congregationalists and Baptists 
this agreement is direct and formal; in the Presbyte- 
rian, Reformed, and several other churches, it is effected 
through the co-operation or sanction of certain ministe- 
rial bodies; and among Protestant Episcopalians, Meth- 
odists, and some others, through the intervention of 
bishops. In the Methodist Episcopal Church the term 
is limited to three years. See Itinerancy. 

Fastorelli. See Pastoureaux. 

Pastes (tccigtoq) is the word designating a shawl 
frequently used in the religious ceremonies of the an- 
cient Egyptians as well as the heathens of Greece and 
Koine. It was generally figured with various symboli- 
cal representations corresponding to the particular rites 
in which it was used. The word pastos was also used 
to denote a small shrine or chapel in which a god was 
contained. 

Pastoureaux or Fastorells, the name assumed 
by the fanatical hordes of peasants and vulgar classes 
who appeared in the north of France about A.D. 1251, and 
devastated France, ostensibly moved by loyal motives, 
but really actuated by blind religious zeal and hatred 
of priest and monk and Jew. They were specially ani- 
mated by a thorough hatred of the clergy, who already 
in the 13th century were, in the minds of the peasants, ! 
associated with the tyrannous lay proprietary. Partly 
also they were called out by the crusading frenzy to 
which the piety of St. Louis had given a marked irnpe- ! 
tus. They expressed, in an irrational way, the peasants’ 
genuine loyalty to their king, whose absence in Egypt 
served to aggravate their misery. Their name origina- 
ted in the fact that* most of them were shepherds. The 
movement commenced in Flanders. Suddenly a myste- 
rious personage, who bore the name of “the Master of 
Hungary,” appeared in the villages, inviting all shep- I 
herds, herdsmen, and laborers to join in the work of ' 
the rescue of the king and the recovery of the Holy Sep- ' 
ulchre. lie was an aged man, with a long beard, and 
pale, emaciated face, who, it was said, spoke all lan- 
guages by miracle, and claimed to act by direct author- 
ity of the Virgin. When he preached, t lie divine letter 
containing his instructions was kept clasped in one of 
his hands, the fingers of which were never even for a 
moment unclosed, lest he should lose the supernatural 
commission. This conduct readily imposed on the 
credulous multitude, while terror among the higher or- 
ders spread the wildest rumors as to his origin and char- 
acter. lie was said to be an apostate Gistercian monk; 
in his youth he had denied Jesus Christ ; he had been, 
nay, was a Mohammedan; he it was that, in his youth, 
had led the crusade of children, who bad plunged by 
thousands into the sea, or been sold into slavery to the 
Saracens; finally, he was an emissary of the Soldan of 
Egypt. Most of this is manifest fable; but this person’s 
faculty for preaching makes it probable that he was 
really a monk, while his title, the Master of Hungary,” 
leads to the suspicion that he was in some way connect- 
ed with the Bulgarian Manichees. lie certainly had 
great powers of organization ; for, as he proceeded 
through France, and as his retinue of credulous boors 
was augmented by numbers of profligate desperadoes, 
he appears to have instituted and maintained a tolerable 
discipline. Two lieutenants, who bore the title of mas- 
ters, and numerous captains of thousands, received his 


orders and transmitted them to the obedient multitude. 
Marching through Flanders and Bicardv, he entered 
Amiens at the head of thirty thousand men ; thence he 
passed to the Isle of Franco, gathering the whole labor- 
ing population in bis wake. None of the cities dared to 
close their gates against him; the horde of shepherds 
had become an army. On their banners were embla- 
zoned the Lamb and the Cross, the Virgin with her an- 
gels appearing to the “master.” In battle array they 
reached Paris to the number of one hundred thousand 
men. Blanche, the queen-regent, in some wild hope 
that these fierce peasants might themselves aid in 
achieving or compel others to achieve the deliverance 
of her son, suffered them to be admitted into the capital. 
But now their hostility to the Church became apparent. 
They not only usurped all the priestly functions, per- 
formed marriages, distributed crosses, offered absolution 
to those who joined their crusade, but they inveighed 
against the vices of the priesthood. “They taunted,” 
says Matthew Paris, “ the Minorites and the lriar-preaeh- 
ers as vagabonds and hypocrites; the white monks” 
(the Cistercians) “as covetous of lands, and the robbers 
of tlocks ; the black monks” (the Benedictines) “as proud 
and gluttonous; the canons as half-lavraen, given to all 
manner of luxury; the bishops as hunters, hawkers, and 
voluptuaries.” It is noteworthy that the popularity of 
the Pastoureaux. at least in the cities, w r as won by thus 
heaping reproaches on the mediaeval clergy. The mas- 
ter, emboldened by impunity (he had actually been ad- 
mitted into the presence of the queen), now worked his 
w ay to Paris. Mounted in the pulpit of the church of 
St. Eustaehe, w earing a bishop’s mitre, lie preached and 
blessed and consecrated, married and granted divorces, 
wdiilc his swarming followers mercilessly slew the priests 
who endeavored to oppose them. After a short stay they 
quitted the city. The umvieldv host divided into three 
bodies. One went towards Orleans and Bourges; one 
towards Bordeaux ; one to the Mediterranean coast. 
The first troop, led by the master in person, entered 
Orleans, notwithstanding the resistance of the bishop 
and clergy. Finding the populace favorable to the in- 
surgents, the bishop issued his inhibition to all clerks, 
ordering them to keep aloof from the profane assembly. 
Unfortunately, the. command w’as not obeyed. Some of 
the younger scholars w’ere induced to attend the preach- 
ing which had awed Paris and her university. One of 
them foolishly interrupted the preacher; he was imme- 
diately struck down; the scholars were pursued; many 
were killed. The bishop laid the city under an inter- 
dict and fled. Leaving Orleans they shortly reached 
Bourges, where, penetrating into the Jewish quarter, 
they plundered the houses and massacred the inhabi- 
tants. Here the executive, at length convinced of their 
danger, decided to act. The moment selected was judi- 
cious, for the Pastoureaux were not expecting opposition. 
The master was about to or had failed to perform some 
pretended miracle, when the assault w*as commenced. 
A soldier rushed forth and clove the head of the master; 
the royal bailiff and his men-at-arms fell on the panic- 
stricken followers ; the excommunion was read ; such of 
the shepherds as were not massacred were hanged. Si- 
mon de Mont fort at Bordeaux adopted similar measures 
with the second division. The leader was seized and 
throw n into the Garonne, and his followers cut down by 
the soldiery or hanged by the magistrates. The third 
division, which reached Marseilles about the same time, 
met with a similar fate. 

Seventy years later, in the time of Philip V, this spasm 
of fanaticism was repeated. This rising, which was al- 
most identical in character with that already described, 
took place under the pretence of a crusade, though under 
a very different king. Again the leader was a priest and 
monk who claimed supernatural gifts; again the disciples 
were found among the miserable peasants. The insur- 
rection, perhaps more extended in scope, meeting with 
no encouragement, was less terrible in result. These 
enthusiasts commenced their career as mere mendicants, 
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and it was not until many of them had been hanged 
that, in self-defence, they displayed any violence. It 
was with this object that the large body which reached 
Paris in the spring of A,D. 1320 commenced hostilities. 
Encamping in the Pre'-aux-Clercs, they claimed the re- 
lease of their imprisoned brothers, and, in default, they 
forced the prison of St. Martin, St. Germain, and the 
Chatalet, and set at liberty the inmates. Having suc- 
ceeded in this rescue, they set off southward. This time 
they appear to have passed by the great cities of Cen- 
tral France; about 40,000 entered Languedoc and com- 
menced a massacre of the Jews. At Verdun, on the 
Garonne, a royal castle, whither the Jews had fled for 
protection, a frightful butchery took place. At Audi, 
Gimont, Castel Sarrasin, Toulouse, and Gaillac similar 
cruelties w r ere perpetrated. They then hurried to Av- 
ignon, but failed to enlist the sympathies of the pope. 
John XXII excommunicated them, alleging as the 
ground of this measure that they had taken the cross 
without papal authority. Further, he invoked the civil 
power, and found the seneschal of Carcassonne only too 
obedient. By his orders all the roads in the district 
were rendered impassable, and all the supplies of provi- 
sions stopped. Thus hemmed in on all sides in a mala- 
rious and barren country, the greater part of the Pas- 
toureaux perished of famine and disease, and the sur- 
vivors were put to death. So suddenly began and ended 
these two outbreaks of religious Jacquerie. The orig- 
inal authorities as to the early fanatics are Matthew 
Paris and William of Nangis, of the latter, the Continu- 
citor Nangii. Of modern accounts, the most valuable 
are, Sismondi’s History of France , vol. vii and ix ; Du- 
cange, s. v. Pastorelli ; Milman, Hist, of Latin Christian- 
ity , vi, 57-G3 ; vii, G4 sq. ; Blunt, Diet. Ilist. Theol. s, v. 

Pasture (prop. or n^n-g, from UV'i, to 

feed , vof-rij). In the first period of their history the 
Hebrews led an unsettled pastoral life, such as we still 
find among many Oriental tribes. One great object of 
the Mosaical polity was to turn them from this condi- 
tion into that of fixed cultivators of the soil. Pastu- 
rage was, however, only discouraged as a pursuit un- 
friendly to settled habits and institutions, and not as 
connected with agriculture. Hence, although in later 
times the principal attention of the Hebrews was given 
to agriculture, the tending of sheep and cattle was not 
at any time neglected. See Cattle. 

The shepherds who move about with their flocks 
from one pasture-ground to another, according to the 
demands of the season, the state of the herbage, and 
the supply of water, are called nomads — that is, not 
merely shepherds, but wandering shepherds . They feed 
their docks on the ‘‘commons,” or the deserts and wil- 
dernesses, which no settled or cultivating people have 
appropriated. At first no pastoral tribe can have any 
particular property in such tracts of ground in pref- 
erence to another tribe; but in the end a particular 
tract becomes appropriated to some one tribe, or section 
of a tribe, either from long occupation, or from digging 
wells therein. According to the ideas of the East, the 
digging of a well is so meritorious an act that he who 
performs it acquires a property in the w'aste lands 
around. In the time of the patriarchs Palestine w r as but 
thinly peopled by the Canaanites, and offered many 
such tracts of unappropriated grounds fit for pasturage. 
In these they fed their flocks, without establishing any 
exclusive claims to the soil, until they proceeded to dig 
w ells, which, being considered as an act of appropria- 
tion, w F as opposed by some of the inhabitants (Gen. xxi, 
25, 2G). After the conquest of Canaan, those Israelites 
who possessed large flocks and herds sent them out, un- 
der the care of shepherds, into the “wildernesses,” or 
commons, of the east and south, where there are rich 
and juicy pasturages during the moist seasons of the 
year (1 Sara, xvii, 28; xxv, 4-15; 1 Chron. xxvii, 29- 
31 ; Isa. Ixv, 10; Jer. 1, 39). The nomads occupy, suc- 
cessively, the same stations in the deserts every year. 


In summer, when the plains are parched with drought, 
and every green herb is dried up, they proceed north- 
wards, or into the mountains, or to the banks of rivers; 
and in winter and spring, when the rains have reclothed 
the plains with verdure, and filled the watercourses, 
they return. When these pastors remove, they strike 
their tents, pack them up, and convey them on camels 
to the next station. Nearly all the pastoral usages 
w-ere the same anciently as now. The sheep were con- 
stantly kept in the open air, and guarded by hired ser- 
vants, and by the sons and daughters of the owners. 
Even the daughters of emirs, or chiefs, did not disdain 
to tend the sheep (Gen. xxiv, 17-20; xxix, 9; Exod. 
ii, 1G). The principal shepherd was responsible for the 
sheep intrusted to his care, and if any were lost he had 
to make them good, except in certain cases (Gen. xxxi, 
39; Exod. xxii, 12; Amos iii, 12). Their services w r ere 
often paid by a certain proportion of the young of the 
flock (Gen. xxx, 30). On the more dangerous stations 
tow ers were erected, from w hich the approach of ene- 
mies might be discovered. These were called the Tow- 
ers of the Flock (Gen. xxv, 21 ; 2 Chron. xxvi, 10; Mi- 
cah iv, 8). — Kitto. See Shepherd. 

Pastuslikoe Soglasia is the name of a Rus- 
sian sect of Dissenters. They w r ere founded bv a shep- 
herd, and their chief peculiarities w r ere that they held 
the marriage tie to be indissoluble by any human power, 
and that it is sinful to carry fasting so far as to injure 
health or destroy life. 

Pataeci, Phoenician gods, whose images were used 
as ornaments to their ships. 

Patagonia, the most southern country of South 
America, in lat. 38°-53° S., and in long. G2° 40'-75° 40' 
W., bounded on the north by the Argentine Republic 
and the Rio Negro, which separates it from the Pam- 
pas ; on the north-w r est by the Chilian territories; on 
the west by the Pacific; on the south by the Strait of 
Magellan, which separates it from Ticrra del Fuego; 
and on the cast by the Atlantic; has an area of about 
350,000 square miles, and a population estimated at 
about 100,000. The coast of the Atlantic is much 
broken by extensive bays and inlets, none of which, 
however, are of much importance or advantage in a 
commercial point of view. Along the western coast' 
and stretching from 42° S. to the Strait of Magellan, are 
numerous islands, of which the principal are Cliiloe, the 
Chonos Archipelago, Wellington Island, the Archipelago 
of Madre de Dios, Queen Adelaide’s Archipelago, and 
Desolation Island. These islands — which, together 
with several peninsulas, form a coast almost as rugged 
as that of Norway — are. mountainous; but in none of 
them, except in Desolation Island, do the mountains 
rise to the snow-line. 

Snrface , Soil, etc. — The country is divided by the 
great mountain-range of the Andes into Eastern and 
Western Patagonia. The latter, comprising the coast 
districts and the islands, is rugged and mountainous. 
Opposite the island of Cliiloe are two active volcanoes, 
one of w hich, Minchinmavida, is 8000 feet high. The 
slope of the country from the Andes to the Pacific is so 
steep, and the strip of shore so narrow, that the largest 
river of this district has its origin only about thirteen 
miles from its embouchure on the coast. In the island 
of Chiloe', in the north of Western Patagonia, the mean 
temperature of winter is about 40°, that of summer 
rather above 50°; while at Port Famine, in the extreme 
south of this region, and 800 miles nearer antarctic lat- 
itudes than Cliiloe', the mean temperature is not much 
lower, being in winter about 33°, and in summer about 
50°. This unusually small difference in the mean tem- 
perature of the extremes of Western Patagonia, which 
extends over about 14° of latitude, is due to the great 
dampness of the atmosphere all along the coast. The 
prevailing winds of this region blow from the w*est; 
and, heavily surcharged with the moisture they have 
drawn from the immense wastes of the Pacific Ocean, 
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they strike against the Andes, are thoroughly condensed 
by t he cold high mountains, and kill in rains that are 
almost perpetual from Chiloe to the Strait of Magellan. 
South of 47° S. latitude hardly a day passes without a 
fall of rain, snow, or sleet. This continual dampness 
has produced forests of almost tropical luxuriance. A 
kind of deer wanders on the east side of the mountains; 
pumas and water-fowl are met with ; and, along the 
coast, seals, otters, sea-elepliants, lish, and shell-fish are 
found. 

Eastern Patagonia, called the plains , comprises by far 
the larger portion of Patagonia, and extends eastward 
from the Andes to the Atlantic. Its surface has not yet 
been thoroughly explored, and is described only in the 
most general terms. According to these accounts East- 
ern Patagonia, from its northern to its southern limits, 
is an immense stony, shingly waste, generally level, but 
gradually rising in terraced steppes from the Atlantic to 
the Cordilleras. The elevation of the highest of these 
terraces is about 3000 feet. The surface is covered with 
stones and pebbles, mixed with earth of a whitish color, 
overlying great masses of porphyry, and strewn with 
immense boulders. Thorny brushwood, tufts of coarse 
brown grass, and towards the west basaltic ridges, break 
the dead level of the dreary landscape. The soil is 
strongly impregnated with saltpetre. Salt lakes of ev- 
ery variety of extent and level abound. Many of these 
lakes are surrounded by a brilliant snow-white crust ; 
the waters of some of them are cold in summer and hot 
in winter, while in others the waters are poisonous. 
Extending along the south coast for several hundred 
miles there is a great deposit of tertiary strata, under- 
lying a stratum of a white pumaceous substance, a tenth 
part of which is marine infusoria. Sea-shells are scat- 
tered everywhere across the country, and salt is every- 
where abundant, from which circumstance it has been 
inferred that this tract was once a sea-bottom. The 
air of Eastern Patagonia is generally dry and hot, de- 
riving no moisture from the prevailing west winds, 
which pass over the plains after having been drained 
by the Andes. Hurricanes, however, cutting and frigid, 
sweep over the plains with great fury, stripping the 
hides from the roofs of the roukuhs or huts, and para- 
lyzing the inhabitants with cold and fear. The above 
account, though in general correct, must be supple- 
mented as well as modified by a few facts as to the sur- 
face from one who recently lived for three years in Pat- 
agonia and its vicinity. According to M. Guinnard, 
the country along the banks of the liio Negro is for the 
most part mountainous, and is intersected by deep rav- 
ines; but it is not, as has hitherto been believed, com- 
pletely sterile, for, on the contrary, the escarped banks 
of the river are sometimes abundantly fertile. The 
same traveller further estimates that one third of the 
entire area of this country — which has hitherto been 
described as barren — is of great fertility, especially the 
regions on the east coast and on the Strait of Magellan 
in the south. Along the eastern base of the Andes also, 
the great tract of territory called Los Serranos is aston- 
ishingly picturesque ami fertile. Here great forests 
abound, to which the Indians retire for shelter from the 
freezing winds of winter. There are also deep valleys 
furrowed by mountain torrents; and numerous lakes, 
the haunts of wild duck and other water-fowl, which 
would delight the European sportsman, but which are 
never disturbed bj r t lie Indians, and are almost as tame 
as barn-vard fowls. Except pasture, Eastern Patago- 
nia has no productions. However fertile the soil in 
some places may be, it is nowhere cultivated. The In- 
dians live upon the produce of the chase alone, and seem 
to desire no better sustenance. The principal rivers are 
the liio Negro; the Chupat, which flows through a 
good soil, producing excellent pasture and good fire- 
wood; and the Santa Cruz, which flows through a bar- 
ren district, in a valley from one to five miles wide, and 
1400 feet below the level of the plain. All these rivers 
rise in the Andes ; the Chupat flows east, and the others 


south-east. Herds of horses are reared, dogs abound, 
and in the more favored regions cattle are bred; pumas 
and foxes are met with, as jvell as condors, hawks, par- 
tridges, and water-fowl in Los Serranos. Hut by far 
the most important animals are the guanaco (wild lla- 
ma), the nandou (Patagonian ostrich), and the gatna, a 
kind of deer. f 

Inhabitants . — The Patagonians have hitherto been 
described only in the most general terms, and in many 
eases very inaccurately. Patagonia was visited at an 
early period by captains Byron, Wallis, and Cook in suc- 
cession, and the accounts which they brought to Europe 
of the appearance, habits, and manners of the natives 
of Patagonia were of a marvellous character. Later 
accounts, however, greatly modify these extravagant 
statements. Captain Wallis, who went out after By- 
ron’s return, has been much more judicious and careful 
in his inquiries. So also Bougainville, who sailed along 
the coast in 17G7. The next to enrich our knowledge 
of Patagonia was captain Falkner, and by this informa- 
tion we are enabled to definitively class the Patagonian 
monster of the early voyagers with Gulliver’s giants. 
The tallest of the tribes are composed of men who, on 
an average, are nearly six feet in height ; while in other 
tribes the average height is an inch or two less. There 
is reason to believe, however, that instances of unusual 
height are as rare in Patagonia as in Europe. The pe- 
culiar costume of the Patagonians, which in most in- 
stances consists of a long mantle of hide, drooping with 
unbroken outline from their shoulders almost to the 
ground, gives them the appearance of extraordinary 
height. Many of the tribes also are large in body, 
while they have comparatively short extremities; and 
these, when seen on horseback, covered with their long 
mantles, seem almost gigantic in stature. Their color 
is a reddish brown. Their shoulders are large, and well 
thrown back; the chest is well expanded; the head 
large, the forehead open and prominent ; the mouth 
large; the eyes black, and generally large; the nose 
frequently hooked, long, and thin, though among some 
tribes it is, as a rule, broad at the nostrils; the ears are 
large, and elongated by the heavy ornaments of their 
own manufacture which they wear in them, and which 
are so large that they often rest on the shoulders. The 
hair, generally black, coarse, and lank, is sometimes 
rolled together on the top of the head. Their houses, 
called roukaks, are formed of three rows of stakes driven 
into the ground. The middle row is higher than the 
others, and the three rows are tied together with strings 
of hide, and so kept in their place. This frail frame- 
work is covered with hides which reacli the ground on 
all sides, and are fastened to it by small stakes of bone. 
At nightfall guanaco hides are spread on the ground 
within the tents, and the men and women, laying aside 
their mantle, their only garment, and which sometimes 
serves as a blanket, go to sleep under the same roof and 
in the same apartment. Bathing in cold water every 
morning, throughout the whole year, is a custom to 
which men, women, and children conform; and al- 
though the morning bath may not free them from ver- 
min — a national characteristic — yet it has the effect of 
preventing disease, and of enabling them the more easily 
to endure the severities of winter. The men, when out 
on the hunt, show wonderful courage and adroitness; 
when not so engaged they live in perfect idleness. 
They are incredibly greedy and voracious. They deck 
their heads, and ornament them into the perfection 
of ugliness, greasing their hair with the fat of the 
horse. They pull out the hair of the eyebrows and 
beard, and paint their bodies with black, red. and other 
colors. The Patagonians are nomads; some of the tribes, 
however, as the Puelches , are nomads from choice, not 
from necessity, for their district or headquarters is abun- 
dantly fertile. The more important tribes are nine in 
number; and each tribe is led and governed by a ca- 
cique, whose power extends also to numerous sub-tribes. 
Each family and each man, however, is entirely free, 
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and can remain attached to a certain tribe or separate 
from it at pleasure. The Patagonians form themselves 
into these communities for the purpose of self-defence. 
Wars are so frequent that security is found only in 
union. The chiefs are considered as the fathers, the 
leaders, and the rulers of the tribe; and are selected 
chiefly on account of their bravery in battle. The j 
more powerful tribes frequently make raids upon settle- 
ments, and carry off great numbers of horses and cattle. 
They subsist upon the flesh of horses, nandous, gamas, 
and gtianacos; the flesh they eat is generally raw. 
Their choice morsels are the liver, the lungs, and the 
raw kidneys, which they prefer to eat dished in the 
warm blood of the animal, or in curdled milk seasoned 
with salt. Roots and fishes are also eaten, but raw flesh 
is the staple. They are hospitable among themselves, 
though bitterly hostile to Christians. Their only man- 
ufactures are mantles of guanaco hide, and saddles, bri- 
dles, stirrups, and lassos. The lassos and the articles 
of harness are chiefly plaited, and evince wonderful in- 
genuity and nicety of execution. The mantles are made 
for the most part by a tribe called the Cheouelches. 
They are mainly made by women, who first in a rude 
and primitive manner tan the leather, then put the 
hides together, and sew them with the small sinews of 
the animal itself. Afterwards the men rub them with a 
stone for the purpose of suppling them and flattening 
the seams, and then ornament them with capricious de- 
signs in red and black paint. The Indians obtain a 
few cattle and horses in exchange for these mantles, 
which are no less prized by neighboring tribes than 
they are by Ilispano-Ainerieans. Clothed in one of 
them, the natives expose themselves to the most in- 
tense cold without receiving any injury. — Chambers. 

The religion of the Patagonians is dualistic. They 
believe in two gods or superior beings — the God of 
Good and the God of Evil ; or, in their own language, 
Yitdventru — the Great Man, and Jluacnm or Guali- 
chu — the Cause of Evils. The former they consider 
.the creator of all things, and they believe that he 
sends the sun to them as his representative, as much 
to examine what takes place among them, as to warm 
their bodies and renew the brief spring verdure. Thp 
moon is another representative, whose office it is to 
watch them and give them light. Believing that they 
themselves require a great deal of “watching,” they 
further imagine that every country on the globe has 
its own sun and moon, or special watchers. They 
have no idols. Their faith is transmitted from father 
to son, and its observances are strictly attended to. 
They are full of strange superstitions. They dread 
the north and the south, believing that from the south 
come evil spirits, who take possession of the souls of 
the dying, and hear them off to the north. The}' 
fancy that the best means of ensuring a long life is to 
go to sleep with the head tying either to the east or 
to the west. The}' also regard all natural phenomena 
as being caused by their own conduct, and all mis- 
fortunes as sent in punishment for moral delinquen- 
cies. Thus the fearful tempests that sweep over 
their plains inspire them with the greatest dread. 
During the prevalence of the hurricane they crouch 
together in their huts; fear makes them inactive, and 
they do not stir from their grovelling position even to 
cover themselves with the hides which the tempest 
strips from their huts. The Patagonian never eats or 
drinks without turning to the sun, and throwing down 
before him a scrap of meat or a few drops of water, 
and using a form of invocation. This form of invoca- 
tion is not fixed, but it hardly ever varies, and is to 
the following effect: “ O Father, Great Man, King of 
this earth! give me favor, dear friend, day by day; 
good food, good drink, good sleep. I am poor myself; 
are you 'hungry? Here is a poor scrap; eat if you 
wish.” r I he Patagonians observe two great religious 
fetes — one in summer, in honor of the Benevolent 
Deity; and another in autumn, in honor of the God 


of Evil. On the occasion of these fetes the Indians 
assemble on horseback, dressed in the most ceremoni- 
ous manner, with their hair newly greased, and their 
bodies freshly painted. On such occasions it is cus- 
tomary to wear whatever vestments they may have 
obtained either in war or by stealth from civilized 
men ; and a Patagonian chief may be seen wearing 
above his mantle of hide the shirt of the European, or 
casing his legs in a pair of pantaloons. The Patago- 
nians are much given to gambling and to drinking. 
They make intoxicating beverages from the berries 
which they find in their woods, and they obtain liquor 
from the Hispano-Americans in exchange for mantles. 
See Trois Ans d'Esclavage chcz les Patagons , by A. 
Gninnard. 

Missionary Labors in Patagonia , etc. — In 1844 a so- 
ciety was organized in Great Britain (at Brighton), 
mainly by the exertions of captain A. F. Gardiner, 
R.N., an eccentric but pious and upright Christian man, 
for the prosecution of mission work in Patagonia. 
Captain Gardiner had spent some time in the Zulu 
country, south-eastern Africa, and had zealously at- 
tempted to engage in missionary work there, but had 
been compelled to leave the country along with some 
other missionaries by the treachery of the notorious 
chief Dingaam, who, on giving a large party of Dutch 
boers an entertainment, ostensibly for concluding ar- 
rangements for their settling in the country, sudden- 
ly fell upon and murdered his guests. The captain 
bad made two exploratory tours along the coast, 
but did not succeed in finding a suitable opening for 
missionary enterprise. On returning to England he 
unsuccessfully applied to the Church, the London, 
the Wesleyan, and the Moravian societies, the direc- 
tors of which he failed to bring over to his views. 
He therefore formed an independent association for 
the benefit of the Indian tribes of South America gen- 
erally. A clergyman could not be found to go forth 
on the perilous enterprise, but a catechist was at 
length secured, and captain Gardiner defrayed his own 
expenses. They were not above a month in the field, 
however, before they hailed a vessel on her homevrard 
course, and gladly made their escape, having been in 
constant alarm for their lives from the warlike atti- 
tude of the natives. In January, 1848, captain Gar- 
diner sailed from England to plant a mission among 
the wild Patagonians inhabiting the extreme part of 
the continent of South America, called Tierra del Fne- 
go. He took with him four seamen, a carpenter, and 
provisions for seven months. They had no sooner 
landed than the savage natives set themselves to the 
work of plunder, and robbed them of nearly all that 
they possessed. Feeling that there was no security 
for either life or property, and seeing no probability 
of doing any good, captain Gardiner and his compan- 
ions again fled from the inhospitable shores of South 
America, where their sojourn had extended over little 
more than a week. Nothing daunted by previous re- 
verses, captain Gardiner again organized a missionary 
! expedition to Patagonia. This time he took with him 
four seamen and two catechists. They sailed from 
England in the month of September. 1850. On reach- 
ing their destination, it is said that the sight of the 
savage natives struck the whole party with absolute 
! terror. In attempting to explore the coast in search 
of the most eligible site for a mission station, they en- 
dured many hardships both from the rigor of the cli- 
mate and the unfriendly disposition of the natives, 
who were ever ready to pilfer their property, but who 
refused to supply them with provisions, or to assist 
them in any way whatever. When at length they 
I ventured on shore, they were driven to the greatest 
extremities for want of food, which soon brought on 
disease, and death laid his icy hand on three of their 
number in the course of five days. The efforts of one 
of the survivors to inter the remains of his departed 
I comrades exhausted his little strength, and he lay 
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upon the ground as helpless as a child. At length, 
one after another, the whole party perished from star- 
vation. Several entries in captain Gardiner’s jour- 
nal, which was recovered, witness to the personal pi- 
ety and singular devoted ness of the little band of suf- 
ferers. One of the catechists, Mr. Richard Williams, 
was a Wesleyan local preacher and a man of remark- 
able zeal and devotedness to God. lie went out as 
surgeon to the mission, and Dr. James Hamilton pub- 
lished a beautiful memorial of bis sufferings and death. 
Thus mournfully ended the Patagonian mission ; and 
thus also ended the remarkable career of captain Gar- 
diner. After the death of this good man and his 
companions, the friends of the Patagonian mission re- 
organized the society as “the South American Mis- 
sionary Society,” and stations were established at 
lveppel Island (one of the Falkland Isles), Patagones, 
Lota, Callao, and Panama, and laborers sent to those 
places. Laborers were also sent to the Chincha Isl- 
ands. This society is now in successful operation, 
and hopes are entertained for good results from its 
fields. At first the Patagonians were reached indi- 
rectly. Natives were induced to go over to Keppel 
Island, and there taught. Graduall}' the influence 
of the civilized natives made its way, until now a 
station is maintained on Navarin Island. The mis- 
sionaries minister not only to the Patagonians, but 
also to the European Protestants and the Roman Cath- 
olics. See Grundemann, Missions- At las. No. 9, pt. iv ; 
Drown, Hist, of Missions, iii, 458 sq. ; Missionary World, 
p. 115 sq. ; Wappaeus, Patagonia, geographisch n. sta- 
tistisch (Leips. 1871, 4to); Littell, Living Age, June 
19, 1852, art. iv. 

Patala (from pat , “fall”), is, in Hindu mythol- 
ogy, the name of those inferior regions which have 
seven, or, according to some, eight divisions, each ex- 
tending downwards ten thousand yojanas , or miles. 
The soil of these regions, as the Vishnu- Pur ana re- 
lates, is severally white, black, purple, yellow, sandy, 
stony, and of gold ; they are embellished with mag- 
nificent palaces, in whieli dwell numerous Danavas, 
Daityas, Yakshas, and great snake -gods, decorated 
with brilliant jewels, and happy in the enjoyment of 
delicious viands and strong wines. There are in these 
regions beautiful groves and streams and lakes, where 
the lotus blows, and the skies are resonant with the 
kokila’s songs. They are, in short, so delightful that 
the saint Narada, after his return from them to heav- 
en, declared among the celestials that Patala was much 
more delightful than Indra’s heaven. Prof. Wilson, 
in his Vishnu-Purdna, says “ that there is no very co- 
pious description of Patala in any of the Pur anas ; 
that the most circumstantial are those of the Vayu 
and Bkigavata Pur anas ; and that the Mahahhdrati 
and these two Puranas assign different divisions to 
the Danavas, Daityas, and Nagas. . . . The regions of 
the Patala and their inhabitants are oftener the sub- 
jects of profane than of sacred fiction, in consequence 
of the frequent intercourse between mortal heroes and 
the serpent -maids. A considerable section of the 
Vrihat -Kathd consists of adventures and events in this 
subterraneous world” (Chambers, s. v.). For infe- 
rior regions of a different description, see Naraka. 

Patanjali is the name of two celebrated authors 
of ancient India, who are generally looked upon as 
the same personage, but apparently for no other rea- 
son than that they hear the same name. The one is 
t he author of the system of philosophy called Yoga 
(q. v.), the other the great critie of Katyayana (q. v.) 
and Paniui (q. v.). Of the former, nothing is known 
beyond his work — for which sec the article Yoga. 
The few historical facts relating to the hitter, as at 
present ascertained, may be gathered from his great 
work, the Mahabhdshya, or “the great commentary.” 
The name of his mother was Gonikii; his birthplace 
was Gonarda, situated in the east of India, and he re- 


sided temporarily in Cashmere, where his work was « 
espeeially patronized. From circumstantial evidence, 
Prof. Goldstiicker has, moreover, proved that he wrote 
between B.C. 140 and 120 ( Vdnini , his Place in San- 
scrit Literature, p. 235 sq.). The Mahabhdshya of 
Patanjali is not a full commentary on Paniui, but, 
with a few exceptions, only a commentary on the 
Yiirtikas, or critical remarks of Katyayana on Fani- 
ni. “ Its method is analogous to that of other classi- 
cal commentaries : it establishes, usually by repetition, 
the correct reading of the text, in explaining every 
important or doubtful word, in showing the connec- 
tion of the principal parts of the sentence, and in add- 
ing sueh observations as may be required for a better 
understanding of tbe author. But frequentty Patan- 
jali also attaches his own critical remarks to the emen- 
dations of Katyayana, often in support of the views 
of the latter, but not seldom, too, in order to refute his 
criticisms, and to defend Paniui ; while again, at other 
times, he completes the statement of one of them by 
his own additional rules.” Patanjali being the third 
of the grammatical triad of India [see Panixi], and 
his work, therefore, having the advantage of profiting 
b}* the scholarship of his predecessors, he is looked 
upon as a paramount authority in all matters relating 
to elassieal Sanscrit grammar ; and very justly” so, for, 
as to learning, ingenuity, and conscientiousness, there 
is no grammatical author of India who can be held 
superior to him. The Mahabhdshya has been com- 
mented upon by Kaiyyata, in a work called the Bhd- 
shya-Pradipa ; and the latter has been annotated by 
Nagojibhatta, in a work called the Bhdshya-Pradipo - 
dyota . So much of these three latter works as relates 
to the first chapter of the first book of Paniui, togeth- 
er with the Yiirtikas connected with them, has been 
edited at Mirzapore (185C) by the late Dr. J. It. Bal- 
lantyne, who also gave a valuable literal translation 
of the first forty pages of the text. — Chambers, s. v. 

Pat'ara (Hdrapn, nent. plur.), a considerable town 
of Lycia, in Asia Minor, opposite the island of Rhodes. 
Patara was a very ancient city, and is said to have 
been founded by Patarus (Strabo, xiv, 3, p. GG5), a son 
of Apollo (Steph. Byz. s. v.). It was already cele- 
brated in the time of Herodotus for a temple and or- 
acle of this deity (i, 182), who is called by Horace on 
this account Patareus (lib. iii, ode iv, 1. G4), and the 
coins of Patara bear the representation of his temple. 

In fact, the worship of this divinity prevailed in Lycia 
to an extent nearly equal to that of Diana in the 
neighboring province of Lydia. It appears to have 
been colonized by the Dorians. Strabo tells us that 
Ptolemy Philadelphus repaired it, and called it the 
Lycian Ai'sinoe , but its old name was retained (1. e.). 
Patara was situated on the south-western shore of 
Lveia, not far from the left bank of the river Xanthus. 
The coast here is very mountainous and bold. Patara 
was practically the seaport of the city of Xanthus, 
which w r as ten miles distant (Appian, B. C. iv, 81). 
Its inhabitants availed themselves of the great com- 
mercial advantages of their situation, and carried on 
an extensive trade with Egypt, Syria, and Cj'prus. 
The river Xanthus was navigable beyond the city of 
that name for vessels of large tonnage, and the whole 
valley was thickly peopled by a cultivated and lux- 
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Plan of Patara. 

A, Theatre. B, Arch. C, Buildings (bath ?). B, Column ; Doric temple. E, Tomb of Mr. Bedford. F, Hovreum. <7, Acropolis. 77, Citadel. /, Pharos. 


urious race. The beauty of the scenery, the fertility 
of the soil, and the healthiness of the climate, all tend- 
ed to make the valley of the Xantlius a favorite resi- 
dence, and the magnificent ideas and taste of its in- 
habitants are proved by the extensive remains of an- 
tiquity found along the whole course of the river, 
Patara derived great benefit from the independence 
of the country of which it was the chief seaport, and it 
was not reduced to the ordinary condition of a Roman 
province till the reign of the emperor Claudius. The 
coast of Lycia about this city is rocky and picturesque, 
and the rugged spurs of the Taurian chain terminate 
here in the abrupt promontories of Cragus and Anti- 
cragus, the one on the east and the other on the west 
of the river Xantlius. Patara preserved its impor- 
tance as a seaport through all the revolutions which 
affected Lycia. It furnished a considerable fleet in 
that memorable war waged against the Greeks by 
Persia, of which empire Lycia formed a part. In later 
and more anarchical times its inhabitants addicted 
themselves to piracy, and acquired an unenviable rep- 
utation by their depredations. These notices of its 
position and maritime importance introduce us to the 
single mention of the place in the Bible (Acts xxi, 1, 
2). rani was on his way to Jerusalem at the close of 
his third missionary journey. He had just come from 
Rhodes (ver. 1); and at Patara he found a ship, which 
was on the point of going to Phoenicia (ver. 2), and in 
-which he completed his voyage (ver. 3). This illus- 
trates the mercantile connection of Patara with both 
the eastern and western parts of the Levant. A good 
parallel to the apostle’s voyage is to be found in Li\y 
(xxxvii, 1G). The commercial dealings of Lycia and 
Phoenicia made it extremely probable that Patara 
would be the place from w hence such a passage could 
be made with the most certainty, and from hence the 
apostle sailed to Tyre. At the time of Paul’s visit it 
must have been a splendid as well as an influential 
and populous city. Some of its ruins are of great ex- 
tent and beauty ; and Livy, speaking of Lycia, calls 


Patara “caput gentis” (xxxvii, 15; comp. Pomp. 
Mela, i, 15 ; Polvb. xxii, 2G). In sailing from Rhodes 
to Patara, Paul Had before him some of the grandest 
scenery in the East. Crossing the channel from the 
little harbor of Rhodes, the vessel would skirt for a 
time the bold coast, and then, passing a noble head- 
land, it would open up the rich valley of the Xantlius, 
and the little plain at its mouth, which extends some 
eight miles along the shore, and six or seven inland. 
Near the eastern extremity of this plain stood Patara, 
close upon the beach, separated from the river Xan- 
thus by a broad belt of loose sand, which the wind 
and waves have drifted up into bare mounds and 
hills. The site of the city is now a desert ; many of 
its principal buildings are almost covered w ith sand ; 
and its harbor, into which Paul sailed, is now- a dismal, 
pestilential marsh. The walls of Patara can still be 
traced. The triple arch of one of its gates is stand- 
ing; so also are the remains of a theatre scooped out 
irfthe side of a hill (Leake, Asia Minor , p. 320); of 
baths near the sea; of an old castle commanding the 
harbor ; and of temples, altars, columns, and houses, 
now ruined and mutilated. A Greek inscription over 
the great city gateway mentions, ** Patara the metrop- 
olis of the Lycians” (Fellows, Lycia , p. 222 sq. ; Beau- 
fort, Karmania , p. 2 sq. ; Spratt and Forbes, Travels 
in Lycia , i, p. 30 sq. ; ii, 189). The desolate ruins now 
bear the same name. Paul did not remain long at 
Patara ; he probably left a few' hours after his arrival ; 
yet Christianity obtained a footing in the city, and it 
subsequently became the seat of a bishop, and was 
represented in the Council of Nice (Hierocl. p. G84). 
See in addition to the works above cited, Conybeare 
and Howson, St. Paul, ii, 22G; Lew-in, St. Paul, ii, 99 ; 
Smith, Diet, of Class. Geog. s. v. See Lycia. 

Patara. See Alms-bowl. 

Patarenes or Fatareni, a name used in Italy 
during the 12th and 13th centuries as a general appel- 
lation to denote sects contending against the dominant 
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Cliurcli and clergy. Different opinions have been 
entertained in regard to the origin of the name, some 
believing that it is derived from a certain place called 
Putura, where the heretics, as they were considered, 
held their meetings. The word Pataria (q. v.), how- 
ever, in the dialect of Milan, signified a popular faction ; 
and as the sects in question were generally held in fa- 
vor with the common people, it must be that the name 
was applied in derision by the aristocracy. It may 
also have been used because, after the contest be- 
tween the Pataria at Milan and the clergy, the term 
implied in general a spirit of hostility to the priest- 
hood. The name of Tisserands originated from the 
circumstance that many of their adherents Avere weav- 
ers by trade. The common characteristic of all these 
sects was opposition to the clergy and the hierarchy. 
They differed in the extent to which, and the grounds 
on which, they opposed the prevailing ecclesiasticism, 
and attempted to set up a Church of their own . The 
Patareni should be especially recognised as the Italian 
Manichseans, who were condemned by the Lateran 
Council of A.P. 1179. As in the East, so in the West, 
Gnostic speculations had in all probability continued 
to exist, though by secret tradition. In point of fact, 
we know that the Vandals had transported shiploads 
of Manichicans to the shores of Itaty, while the Pris- 
cillianists openly avowed their tenets in Spain as late 
as the 7th century. Probably, however, the move- 
ment issued again from the East, in all likelihood from 
Bulgaria, where, since thetime when the Paulicians had 
settled in that district, Gnostic and Manichrean views 
were widely entertained and zealously propagated. 
Even the names of these sects prove the correctness 
of this assertion. The most general designation was 
that of Cathari (tcaSapoi) ; but they were also called 
Bulgari (whence, in popular parlance, the opprobrious 
name Bougre) or Gazari, perhaps after the inhabitants 
of the Crimea (the Chazars), or else a different mode 
of pronouncing the word KciSapoi, and Publicani, 
probably a transposition by which the foreign term 
of Paulicians was converted into a well-known term 
of reproach. The Duchobortzi (q. v.) of Ilussia are by 
Krasinski conjecturally referred to the Patarenes, who 
existed in Ilussia also to the middle of the 18th cen- 
tury. See Mosheim, Eccles. Hist, ii, 33; Neander, Ck. 
Hisi. vol. v ; llardouin, Concilia , vii, 1G3 ; Hardwick, 
Church Hist, of the Middle Ages , p. 204, 305. 

Patareus, a surname of Apollo , derived from the 
town of Patara, in Lvcia, where he had an oracle. 

Pataria of Milan. Among the Lombard clergy 
simony, concubinage, and marriage of priests were 
very common. Accordingly the changes introduced 
by Hildebrand met with most strenuous resistance 
from them. The opposition was headed by archbishop 
Guido of Milan, whom Henry III had, in 1046, ap- 
pointed to that diocese. Guido was supported by the 
nobility and clergy. But two deacons, Ariald and 
Landulf Cotta, organized a conspiracy among the 
common people, which their opponents, by way of de- 
rision, designated pataria, paterini (i. e. blackguards). 
The papal party adopted this name, and began a war- 
fare against married priests, which for thirty years led 
to continual scenes of violence and bloodshed. See 
Giesehrecht, Deutsch ? Gesch. vol. iii, pt. i ; Hefele, Con- 
ciliengesch. vol. iv and v ; Lea, Hist, of Sacerdotal Cel - 
ibacg ; Alzog (Uom. Cath.), Kirchen gesch. ; Baxmann, 
Gesch. der Politik der Piipste , vol. ii. (J. H. \V.) 

Patch (t7rifi\t)pa, something put on, “ piece, ” Matt, 
ix, 16 ; Mark ii, 21 ; Luke v, 36), taken (tom off, from 
piiyvvfn) from a fragment or remnant (pdtcoc, literally 
rag , “cloth”) of new material, to mend a rent in a 
garment. See Sew. 

Patella, a surname of Ops (Plenty), as opening 
the stems of the corn-plant, that the ears might sprout 
out. 



Fatellarii Dii, a name sometimes given among 
the ancient llomans to the Lares , because offerings 
were made to them in patella; , or dishes. 

Paten (Lat. patina, “a dish”) is the name of a 
small plate, or salver, used for the elements of the 
bread in the celebration of 
the Eucharist. It was so 
formed in ancient times as 
to fit the chalice (q. v.) or 
cup as a cover, and was in- 
vented by pope Zephyri- 
nus. Vhilq the practice 
of the Offertory (q. v.) con- 
tinued, there was a special 
paten for the bread- offer- 
ing. In the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, in which the Paten, Chichester Cathedral, 
unleavened wafer-bread is 

used, and the communion is distributed from a dis- 
tinct vessel called Pyx (q. v.), the paten is a small 
circular plate, al ways of the same material with the 
chalice. It is most commonly made of gold or silver, 
and is often richly chased or carved, and studded 
with precious stones. In some places the deacon, 
after the Lord’s Prayer, having received the paten 
from the subdeacon, lifts it tip so as to be seen by 
tbe people, in order to notify the congregation that 
the communion is about to commence. In the Greek 
Church it stands on tbe left of the chalice. Besides 
the altar-patens, there were (1) ministerial, of larger 
size, for containing the bread given to the people; 
(2) chrismal, hollow in shape, and used for containing 
chrism for baptismal confirmation; (3) ornamental, 
with carvings and symbolical images, set on altars 
as decorations. The word is retained in the Prayer- 
book of the English Episcopal Church, the (Ameri- 
can) Protestant Episcopal Church, and the Reformed 
Episcopal Church. The Lutherans also retain the 
name. 

Paterini. See Patarenes. 

Paterniani is the name of Manichrean heretics 
mentioned by St. Augustine and Prtedestinatus as be- 
lieving that the upper and intellectual part of the body 
was created by God, and the lower or sensual part by 
the evil one. They were also called Venustians (from 
Venus, the heathen goddess, who patronized unchas- 
tity), and were condemned for their immorality as well 
as their heresy by Damasus in a council held at Rome 
in A. D. 367. See Augustine, Hceres. lxxxv ; Pnedest. 
Hares. lxxv; Labbe, Concilia, ii, 1038. 

Fater-Noster (Lat. for Our Father ), the name 
among the Romanists for the Lord's Prayer (q. v.). 
It is claimed by many Protestants that this prayer was 
not intended by Christ as a formula of Christian prayer, 

I because it contains no allusion to his atonement, nor 
recognises the offices of the Holy Ghost. It has nev- 
ertheless been generally adopted by the Protestant 
churches in worship on account of its beauty and terse- 
ness, and because Christ gave it in illustration of the 
| simplicity of Christian prayer. But Protestants con- 
demn the too general use made of it by the Romanists. 
Since the 13th century they have used it in the open- 
ing of divine service, and by the Council of Trent a 
catechism was published which contains a detailed ex- 
position and commentary of it ; and in all the services 
not only of the Roman Missal, Breviary, Ritual, Pro- 
cessional, and Ordinal, but in all the occasional services 
prescribed from time to time, it is invariably intro- 
duced. In the Rosary (q. v.) of the Virgin Mary it is 
combined with the Hail Mary, the prayer addressed to 
the Virgin (whence the larger beads of the “ Rosary” 
are sometimes called Pater- Xosters'), and perhaps the 
most usual of all the formal shorter devotions among 
Roman Catholics is the recitation a stated number of 
times of the “ Pater,” with one or more “ Ave Marias,” 
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generally concluding with the Doxology. The Roman 
Catholics do not use the concluding form of this prayer 
as commonly used by Protestants, “For thine is the 
kingdom, and the power, and the glory forever. 
Amen.” 

Paternus, St. (1), a French prelate of the early 
mediaeval period, was born about 3C5. He was the 
founder of the Church of Vannes, and was taken from 
the solitude in which be lived to ascend the episcopal 
chair, then but recently established by king Meriadec. 
Constrained by persecution to leave his church, Pa- 
ternus returned to his hermitage, where he died about 
4-18. His remains were successively carried to Mar- 
montier, issoudun, and to the church of his own name 
at Vannes. He is honored by the Roman Catholic 
Church on April 13. 

Paternus, St. (2), flourished in the second half of 
the 5th century. He was consecrated, in 401, in his 
own church by St. Perpet, archbishop of Tours. The 
bishops assembled for this ceremony dressed according 
to the discipline of the sixteenth canon published by the 
Council of Vannes. Paternus died towards the close 
of the 5th century, after having experienced great an- 
noyances from the people of his diocese. 

Paternus, St. (3), called also St. Pair, or Paer, 
or Pois, was born at Poitiers about the year 482. His 
father, Patranus, with the consent of his wife, went to 
Ireland, where he ended his days in holy solitude. 
Paternus, fired hv this pious example, early embraced 
a monastic life in the abbey of Ansion, called in suc- 
ceeding ages Marnes, and at present, after the name of 
a holy abbot of that house, St. Jovin des Marnes, in 
the diocese of Poitiers. After some time, burning 
with a desire to extend the monastic influence, he 
passed over to Wales, and in Cardiganshire founded a 
convent called Llan-patern-vaur. He made a visit to 
his father in Ireland, hut was soon recalled to the mon- 
astery. Shortly afterwards he retired with St. Scu- 
bilion, and embraced an austere anchoretical life in 
the forest of Sciey, in the diocese of Coutances, near 
the sea. This desert, which was then of great extent, 
but has since been gradually gained upon by the sea, 
was anciently a favorite resort of the Druids. St. Pa- 
ternus converted to the faith the idolaters of that and 
many neighboring parts, as far as Bayeux, and pre- 
vailed upon them to demolish a pagan temple in this 
desert which was held in great veneration by the an- 
cient Gauls. St. Senier, St. Gaud, and St. Aroastes, 
holy priests, were his fellow-hermits in this wilderness, 
and his fellow -laborers in these missions. Paternus 
assisted in 557 at the third Council of Paris. He was 
consecrated bishop of Avranches by Germanus, bishop 
of Rouen. The Church of Avranches prospered great- 
ly under his administration, and became noted. Pa- 
ternus occupied the episcopal chair of Avranches for 
thirteen years, and died April 1G, 565, on the same day 
with St. Scubilion. Both were buried at the same 
place, in the orator}' of Sciey, now the parish church 
of St. Pair, a village much frequented by pilgrims, 
near Granville, on the sea-coast. Paternus is titular 
saint of a great number of churches in those parts of 
France, lie is commemorated by the Roman Catholic 
Church on April 1G. See Gallia Christiana , vol. xi ; 
Abbe Tresvau, L'Eglise de Bretagne; Bolland, Acta 
Sanctorum , April 15 and 16 ; Butler, Lives of the Fa- 
thers, Martyrs, and Saints , April 16. — Hoefer, Nouv. 
Biog. Generate, xxxix, 326. 

Path, the general course of any moving body. So 
we say the path of the sun in the heavens ; and to this 
the wise man compares the path of the just, whieh is, 
he says, like daybreak ; it increases in light and splen- 
dor till perfect day. It may be obscure, feeble, dim, 
at first, but afterwards it shines in full brilliancy (Prov. 
iv, 18). The course of a man’s conduct and general 
behavior is called the path in whieh he walks, by a 
very easy metaphor ; and as when a man walks from 


place to place in the dark, he may be glad of a light to 
assist in directing his steps, so the Word of God is a 
light to guide those in their course of piety and duty 
who otherwise might wander or be at a loss for direc- 
tion. Wicked men and wicked women are said to have 
paths full of snares. The dispensations of God are his 
paths (Psa. xxv, 10). The precepts of God are paths 
(Psa. xvii, 5; lxv, 4). The phenomena of nature are 
paths of God (Psa. lxxvii, 19; Isa. xliii, 1G), and to 
those depths which are beyond human inspection the 
course of God in his providence is likened. 1 f his paths 
are obscure in nature, so they may be in providence, 
and in grace too (Calmet). See Causeway. 

Fathae'us (HnSaToc v. r. d>u$7noc), a Graicized 
form (1 Esdr. ix, 23) of Petiiaijiaii (q. v.) the Le- 
vite (Ezra x, 23). 

Path'ros [some Pa' thros~] (Heb. Pathrhs, O’HHS, 
prob. Egyptian [see below] ; Sept. tlaSoipnc, but in 
Ezek. (PaSapi/c, in Isa. xi, 11, Ba/3vXajyta ; Vulg. Phe- 
tros, Phatures , Phaihures'), a district of Egypt, men- 
tioned by the prophets Jeremiah (xliv, 1, 15) and Eze- 
kiel (xxix, 14 ; xxx, 14), is supposed to he the same as 
was afterwards called by the Greeks TJubais , and is 
now known as Sais , or Upper Egypt. It gave its name 
to Pathrusim, descendants of Mizraim, who peopled it 
(Gen. x, 14). From Pathros it is said God would re- 
call the Jews to their own land (Isa. xi, 11), the ex- 
pression here denoting the whole of Egypt (see Jour. 
Sac. Lit., Oct. 1851, p. 1G1). The following account 
of the country is from Smith’s Diet, of the Bible. 

That Pathros was in Egypt admits of no question : 
we have to attempt to decide its position more nearly. 
In the list of the Mizraites, the Pathrusim occur after 
the Nnphtuhim, and before the Casluhim ; the latter 
being followed by the notice of the Philistines, and by 
the Caphtorim (Gen. x, 13, 14; 1 Chron. i, 12). Isaiah 
prophesies the return of the Jews “from Mizraim, and 
from Pathros, and from Cush” (xi,ll). Jeremiah pre- 
dicts the ruin of “all the Jews which dwell in the 
land of Egypt, which dwell at Migdol, and at Tahpan- 
hes, and at Nopli, and in the country of Pathros” (xliv, 
1), and their reply is given, after this introduction, 
“Then all the men which knew that their wives had 
burned incense unto other gods, and all the women 
that stood by, a great multitude, even all the people 
that dwelt in the land of Egypt, in Pathros, answered 
Jeremiah” (xliv, 15). Ezekiel speaks of the return of 
the captive Egyptians to “the land of Pathros, into the 
land of their habitation” (xxix, 14), and mentions it with 
Egyptian cities, Nopli preceding it, and Zoan, No, Sin, 
Nopli again, Aven (On), T’i-beseth, and Tehaphnehes 
following it (xxx, 13-18). From the place of the 
Pathrusim in the list of the Mizraites, they might be 
supposed to have settled in Lower Egypt, or the more 
northern part of Upper Egypt. Four only of the 
Mizraitish tribes or peoples can probably be assigned 
to Egypt, the last four, the Philistines being considered 
not to be one of these, hut merely a colony : these are 
the Naphtuhim, Pathrusim, Casluhim, and Caphtorim. 
The first were either settled in Lower Egypt or just 
beyond its western border; and the last in Upper Egypt, 
about Coptos. It seems, if the order be geographical, 
as there is reason to suppose, that it is to he inferred 
that the Pathrusim were seated in Lower Egypt, or not 
much above it, unless there be a transposition ; but 
that some change has been made is probable from the 
parenthetic notice of the Philistines following the Cas- 
luhim, whereas it appears from other passages that it 
should rather follow the Caphtorim. If the original 
order were Pathrusim, Caphtorim, Casluhim, then the 
first might have settled in the highest part of Upper 
Egypt, and the other two below them. The mention 
in Isaiah would lead us to suppose that Pathros was 
Upper Egypt, if there were any sound reason for the 
idea that Mizraim or Mazor is ever used for Lower 
Egypt, which we think there is not. Rodiger’s con- 
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jecture that Pathros included part of Nubia is too dar- 
ing to l»e followed ( Encyclop . Germ. § iii, vol. xiii, p. 
312), although there is some slender support for it. 
The occurrences in Jeremiah seem to favor the idea 
that Pathros was part of Lower Egypt, or the whole 
of that region; for although it is mentioned in tiie 
prophecy against the Jews as a region where they 
dwelt after Migdol, Tahpanhes, and Noph, as if to 
the south, yet we are told that the prophet was an- 
swered by the Jews “ that dwelt in the land of Egypt, 
in Pathros,” as if Pathros were the region in which 
these cities were. We have, moreover, no distinct ev- 
idence that Jeremiah ever went into Upper Egypt. 
On the other hand, it may be replied that the cities 
mentioned are so far apart that either the prophet 
must have preached to the Jews in them in succes- 
sion, or else have addressed letters or messages to them 
(comp. Ezek. xxix). The notice bv Ezekiel of Pathros 
as the land of the birth of the Egyptians seems to favor 
the idea that it was part or all of Upper Egypt, as the 
Thebais was probably inhabited before the rest of the 
country (comp. Herodot. ii, 15) ; an opinion supported 
by the tradition that the people of Egypt came from 
Ethiopia, and by the first dynasty’s being of Thinite 
kings. 

Pathros has been connected with the Pathyritic 
nome, the Phaturite of Pliny (Hist. Xat. ix, 47), in 
which Thebes was situated. The first form occurs in 
a Greek papyrus written in Egypt (riaSumn/C rijg 
Of/ laicoc, Papvr. Anast. vid. Pen veils, Ettres a J /. 
Letronne , 3 let. p. 4, 30, ap. Parthey, Vocab. s. v.). 
This identification maybe as old as the Sept.; and the 
Coptic version, which reads Pap'thoures, Papiptoures, 
does not contradict it. The discovery of the Egyptian 
name of the town after which the nome was called puts 
the inquiry on a safer basis. It is written HA-HAT- 
HEU, “The Abode of llat-her,” the Egyptian Venus. 
It may perhaps have sometimes been written P-HA- 
HAT-T1ER, in which case the P-II and T-H would 
have coalesced in the Hebrew form, as did T-H in 
Caphtor. See Caphtor. Such etymologies for the 
word Pathros as P-et-res , “that which is southern,” 
and for the form in the Sept. Patoures (Gesen. Tkes. 
s. v.), must be abandoned. 

On the evidence here brought forward, it seems rea- 
sonable to consider Pathros to be part of Upper Egypt, 
and to trace its name in that of the Pathyritic nome. 
Hut this is only a very conjectural identification, which 
future discoveries may overthrow. It is spoken of 
with cities in such a manner that we may suppose it 
was but a small district, and (if we have rightly identi- 
fied it) that when it occurs Thebes is especially in- 
tended. This would account for its distinctive men- 
tion. See Egypt. 

Pathru'sim (Tleb. Pathrusim, 3, plur. of 

Pathros; Sept. na.S'jOiuoYn'ifi/t ; in Chron. Uarooauj- 
1 'itifi v. r. lltr|Oo<Tamt(^ ; Vulg. Phelru- 

sim), given in Gen. x, 14; 1 Chron. i, 50, as the fifth 
in order of the sons (i. e. descended tribes) of Mizraim, 
who founded Egypt. See Patiiros. 

Paths, The Four. See Nirvana. 

Paticchi, Antonio, an Italian painter, was born 
at Home in 1762. lie acquired the elements of design 
from his father, and made such rapid progress that 
at the age of twenty he was commissioned to execute 
the painting in the Refectory of the Carnes at Veletri. 
On one of the walls he painted The Last Supper; on 
another. The Virgin, surrounded. bp Saints ; and in the 
vault, Elijah ascending to Heaven in a Chariot of Eire. 
r l his great work gained for Paticchi so high a reputa- 
tion that count Toruzzi, of Veletri, immediately com- 
missioned him to paint the gallery of his palace, where 
he represented the Car of Night, and several fabulous 
subjects. lie wrought with wonderful rapidity; and 
perceiving that his facility of execution had led him 
to neglect excellence of coloring, he devoted his ener- 


gies partially to this branch of art. He died in 1788. 
Paticchi possessed a great talent for imitating the 
designs of great masters, and he executed very many 
in the style of Polidoro da Caravaggio, which, accord- 
ing to the Biograpkie Universelle , are attributed to that 
master by the best judges, and have a place in many 
fine collections. See Spooner, Biog. Hist, of the Fine 
Arts , ii, 663, 664. 

Patience is that calm and unruffled temper with 
which a good man bears the evils of life. We have 
set before us in the Scriptures the most powerful mo- 
tives to excite us to the attainment of this grace: 
(1) God is a God of patience (Horn, xv, 5). (2) It is 

enjoined by the Gospel (Rom. xii, 12). (3) The pres- 

ent state of man renders the practice of it absolutely 
necessary (Ileb. x, 36). (4) Eminent examples of it 

are presented for our encouragement (Job i, 22; lleb. 
xii, 2). (5) Lastly, we are to remember that all our 

trials borne with patience will terminate in triumph 
(Rom. ii, 7 ; James v, 7, 8). 

PATIENCE of God. Thus may be considered 
the divine long-suffering or forbearance with sinners. 
The Lord is called the God of patience, not only be- 
[ cause lie is the author and object of the grace of pa- 
tience, but because he is patient or long-suffering in 
himself, and towards his creatures. It is not, how- 
! ever, to be considered as a quality, accident, passion, 
or affection in God, as in creatures, but belongs to the 
very nature and essence of God, and springs from his 
goodness and mercy (Rom. ii, 4). It is said to be 
exercised towards bis chosen people (Isa. xxx, 18 ; 
Rom. iii, 25; 2 Pet. iii, 9). The end of bis forbear- 
ance to the wicked is that they may be without ex- 
cuse, to make his power and goodness visible (Gen. 

| xviii, 32 ; 2 Pet. iii, 9). His patience is manifested 
by giving warnings of judgments before he executes 
I them (Hos. vi, 5; Amos i, 1 ; 2 Pet. ii, 5); in long 
delaying his judgments (Eccles. viii, 11); in often 
mixing mercy with them. There are many instances 
of this patience recorded in the Scriptures, as with 
the old world (Gen. vi, 3); the inhabitants of Sodom 
(Gen. xviii); with Pharaoh (Exod. v) ; with the peo- 
1 pie of Israel in the wilderness (Acts xiii, 18) ; with 
the Gentile world (Acts xvii, 30); with fruitless pro- 
fessors (Luke xiii, 6, 9); with Antichrist (Rev. ii, 21). 

Fat'mos (ndr/<oc, etymology unknown), a rock}' 
and bare island in that part of the ./Egean called the 
lcarian Sea, about twenty miles south of Samos, and 
about twenty-four west of the coast of Asia Minor, 
near Miletus, reckoned as one of the Sporades (Pliny, 
Hist. Xat. iv, 23; Strabo, x, 480). On account of its 
isolation the island was used, under the Roman em- 
pire, as a place of banishment, which accounts for the 
exile of the apostle John thither “for the testimony 
of Jesns” (Rev. i, 9). See John. He was here fa- 
vored with those visions which are contained in the 
Apocalypse, and to which the place owes its scriptural 
interest. We may add that Patmos must have been 
conspicuous on the right when St. Paul was sailing 
(Acts xx, 15; xxi, 1) from Samos to Cos. 

The Eland is about twenty-five miles in circumfer- 
ence. has a deeply indented sea-line, and possesses one 
of the best harbors in the archipelago; hit. 37° 17' N., 
long. 26°35'E. On the north-eastern side of the island 
was a town of the same name with the harbor, and the 
J southernmost point formed the promontory Amazonian. 
It is deficient in trees, but abounds in flowering plants 
and shrubs. Walnuts and other fruit-trees are grown 
in the orchards ; and the wine of Patmos is the strong- 
est and best flavored of an}' in the Greek islands. 
Maize and barley are cultivated, but not in a quantity 
sufficient for t lie use of the inhabitants, and for the 
supply of their own vessels and others which often 
put in at the great harbor for provisions. On t lie 
ridge of a hill overlooking the harbor of La Scala 
1 stand the ruins of the ancient acropolis, and round its 
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base lies the town, which contains more than half the 
population of the island. Its inhabitants are about 
six hundred in number, and between three and four 
hundred arc scattered about the island besides. They 
subsist by fishing and the poor harvest their fields 
afford them. They wander away in the autumn 
months to richer soils, and work as agricultural la- 
borers ; or carry on a small commerce, leaving their 
homes to the care of the women ; but this migration 
has diminished of late years. The educational state 
of the island is anomalous ; the inhabitants are, as 
they ever have been, ignorant and superstitious, al- 
though quiet and peaceable ; but the monastery in 
which Sonnini found eighty monks, only three of 
whom could read, has now a staff of teachers, w ho 
afford their pupils a course of instruction comprising 
classic Greek, Italian, general literature, and logic. 
They have a considerable class from the neighboring 
islands, and even a few from the mainland. Patinos 
has been in one respect singularly favored. The 
Turks have never visited it, none dwell on the island ; 
and the moderate tribute which they exact has been 
punctually paid, and sent by the islanders themselves 
to Smyrna. No mosque has ever been erected on 
the spot rendered sacred by the vision of the Apoca- 
lypse. Slavery has been unknown, piracy lias never 
been practiced, and the orderly life of the inhabitants 
has rendered unnecessary the interference of any other 
police than that which they supply themselves: their 
poverty has stood them in good stead. The air of Pat- 
mos is pure and wdiolesome ; and the plague, so fatal in 
the islands round about, has never been known there. 

The aspect of the island is peculiarly rugged and 
bare. Such a scene of banishment for St. John in 
the reign of Domitian is quite in harmony with what 
we read of the custom of the period. It w r as the com- 
mon practice to send exiles to the most rocky and 
desolate islands (“in asperrimas insularum”). See 
Sueton. Tit. 8; Juven. Sat. i, 73. Such a scene, too, 
was suitable (if we may presume to say so) to the 
sublime and awful revelation which the apostle re- 
ceived there. It is possible indeed that there was 
more greenness in Patnios formerly than now\ Its 
name in the Middle Ages was Palmosa. Put this has 
now almost entirely given place to the old classical 
name in the form Patmo ; and there is just one palm- 


tree in the island, in a valley which is called “the 
Saint's Garden” (o icpTrog rov 'Oaiov'), Here and 
there are a few poor olives, about a score of cypresses, 
and other trees in the same scanty proportion. 

Patinos is divided into two nearly equal parts, a 
northern and a southern, by a very narrow isthmus, 
where, on the east side, are the harbor and the tow r n. 
On the hill to the south, crowding a commanding 
height, is the celebrated monastery which bears the 
name of “John the Divine.” It w r as built by Alexins 
Comnenus, and in the library are a great many print- 
ed books. There w’erc in it formerly also GOO MSS. ; 
there are now 240. Two ought to be mentioned here, 
which profess to furnish, under the title of at mpiocoi 
tuv OfoXoyoi', an account of St. John after the ascen- 
sion of our Lord. One of them is attributed to Pro- 
cliorus, an alleged disciple of St.John; the other is 
an abridgment of the same by Nicetas, archbishop of 
Thessalonica. Various places in the island arc incor- 
porated in the legend, and this is one of its chief points 
of interest. There is a published Latin translation in 
the Bibliotheca Maxima Patrum (1677, tom. ii), but with 
curious modifications, one great object of which is to 
disengage St.John’s martyrdom from Ephesus (where 
the legend places it), and to fix it in Rome. Ilalf-w'ay 
up the ascent of the mountain on which the monastery 
stands is the cave or grotto w r here tradition says that 
St. John received the revelation, and which is still 
called ro m n)\aiov rijg ’ATroicaXi'iJ/eujc. A view of it 
(said to be not very accurate) will be found in Choi- 
seul-Gonffier (i, pi. 57). In and around it is a small 
church, connected with which is a school or college, 
where the ancient Greek literature is said to be well 
taught and understood. 

Among the older travellers who have visited Pat- 
mos we may especially mention Tournefort and Po- 
cocke, and later Dr. Clarke and Prof. Carlisle. See 
also Turner, Journal of a Tour , iii, 98-101 ; Schubert, 
Iteise ins Morgen land, i, 421-434; Walpole, Turkey, ii, 
43; and Stanley, Sermons in the E ist, p. 225. Ross 
visited it in 1841, and describes it at length ( Reisen avf 
den griechischen Inseln des dgiiischen Meeres , ii, 123-139). 
Guerin, some years later, spent a month there, and en- 
ters into more detail, especially as regards ecclesiastical 
antiquities and traditions ( Description de Vile de Patmos 
et de Vile de Samos [Paris, 1856 J, p. 1-120). 
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Patornay, Leonard, a French Jesuit, was born 
in Salins in 1569. He joined the Jesuits at the age 
of seventeen, and for several years taught theology 
and the lloiy Scriptures in different houses of his order. 
A skilful controvertist, he opposed the Lutheran her- 
esy, and cardinal Richelieu, who esteemed his talent, 
several times employed him to reply to the ministers 
of the Reformed doctrine. Patornay died at Besan- 
9011 in 1639. He published, under a fictitious name, 
Declarationes aliquce mnltorum deductorum ad Ecclesiie 
casira. Sec Packer, Bibliotk. dcs Ecriv. de la Comp, de 
Jesus , s. v. — Hoefer, Xouv. Biog . Generate , xxxix, 336. 

Patornay, Philippe, a French prelate, was born 
at Salins in 1593. lie joined the Order of Minims in 
1611, and, after having taught philosophy and theol- 
ogy, devoted himself to preaching. His success in the 
pulpit caused him to be chosen by Ferdinand de Rye, 
archbishop of Besaneon, for one of his suffragans, who 
consecrated him in 1632, under the title of Bishop of 
Nicopolis. He continued the same duties under the 
archbishops Francis de Rye and Claude d'Achery. 
He died at Besaneon Aug. 1, 1639. This prelate, 
versed in ancient languages, only published some Theses 
upon theology, and left in manuscript several Sermons 
and an Abrege des Controverses of cardinal Bellannine. 
See Dunod, Hist, de I'EgHse de Besangon. — Hoefer, 
Xouv. Biog. Generate, xxxix, 336. 

Patouillet, Louis, a French Jesuit, was born at 
Dijon, March 31, 1699. Ilis studies were finished in 
the College of Dijon, where he had father Gudin among 
his teachers. He was admitted into the Order of the 
Jesuits, taught philosophy at Laon, and devoted him- 
self at the same time to preaching. After several 
years, being recalled to Paris, he retired to the mon- 
astery, and took an active part in the religions quar- 
rels of the time. From 1734 to 1748 he was one of 
the principal editors of the Supplement aux Xouvelles 
ecclesiasliques, which the Jesuits opposed to the publi- 
cation of the Gazette Jansenute. The most of the ar- 
ticles written by him upon the refusal of the sacra- 
ments or for the defence of his order appeared anony- 
mously, and it is difficult to distinguish exactlj' those 
that belong to him. The ardor with which he es- 
poused the cause of M.dc Beaumont against the par- 
liaments drew upon himself, in 1756, the order to leave 
Paris. He lived some time with M. de la Mothe, 
bishop of Amiens, then with M. Banvn, bishop of 
Usez, both strongly attached to his society, and final- 
ly retired to Avignon. Patouillet was, as well as 
father Nounotte, a butt to the continual sarcasms of 
Voltaire, which he had provoked by the unskilful- 
ness and virulence of his attacks against the philos- 
ophers. He died at Avignon in 1779. We have of 
his works, Poesies sur le mariage dn Poi (1725) : — 
Cartouche , ou le scelerat justijie par la grace dn P. Ques- 
ntl (La Have, 1731, 8vo): — Vie de Pelage (1551, 12mo): 
— Dictionnaire des livres Jansenistes (by P. de Colonia). 
a new and enlarged edition (Antwerp, 1752, 4 vols. 
12mo); this work, in which the accusation of Jansen- 
• ism is carried to excess, was forbidden at Rome in 
1754; father Rulie has given a refutation of it: — La 
progres dn Jansenisme (Quilva, 1753, 12mo) :~IIistoire 
du Pelagian tstne (Avignon, 1763 or 1767, 2 vols. 12mo), 
dedicated to pope Clement Xll I. This Jesuit, charged 
with continuing the collection of Lettres ed'Jl antes after 
the death of father liable, published vols. xxiii, xxiv, 
xxvii, and xxviii; vol. xxxi, which he had prepared, 
was published by father Mnreehal. 

Two brothers of the same name, natives of Salins, 
and also Jesuits, have distinguished themselves in the 
pulpit. The older, Nicolas Patouillet, horn in 1622, 
was for a long time superior of the French mission to 
London, and died at Besaneon Nov. 1, 1710. lie has 
left Sentiments d'une dmepour se recueillir a Dion (1700, 
12mo). The younger, Etienne Patouillet, was 
bom in 1634, and became abbe of Acey (diocese of 


Besaneon). See Lettres edif aides , tom. vi (ed. Du J. 
Quesbeuf); Feller, Diet. Hist. ,• De Backer fre res, Blbl. 
des Eerie, de la Comp, de Jesus. — Hoefer, Xouv. Biog. 
Generate, xxxix, 336. 

Patres (Lat. for fathers') is a transfer of the Orien- 
tal idiom by which every teacher or governor is respect- 
fully entitled abba , father. The officers of the early 
Church were termed Patres Ecclvsiai or Patres Cleri- 
corum. Presbyters were called Patns Laicorum, and 
simply patres. Thus the name pope, is a term 

of reverence and affection, corres ponding to «/3/3d, 
TruTnrag. This title of papa was first given to the 
bishop of Alexandria, and the first bishop of Rome 
who assumed it in any public document was Siricius, 
A.D. 384, It was not, however, employed officially 
until the time of Leo the Great ; and it was afterwards 
applied exclusively to the bishop of Rome, according 
to an order of Gregory the Great. This ancient title 
was attributed to all bishops alike until about the 6th 
century. Jerome, for example, in writing to Augus- 
tine, salutes him as Domine vere sancte et beatissime ( Ep . 
94) ; and he gives the same title to other bishops. The 
bishop of Constantinople was anciently called urbis 
papa ; and the bishop of Rome, in like manner, urbis 
papa, or Romanic urbis papa , and simply papa. The 
title continued in general use through the 5th and Cth 
centuries. It was also frequently applied to the/mf- 
mates (q. v.) of the Christian Church in Africa; and 
there was a peculiar reason for giving them this name, 
as the primacy in the African churches was not attached, 
as in other places, to the civil metropolis, but went 
along with the oldest bishop of the province, who suc- 
ceeded to this dignity by virtue of his seniority, in what- 
ever place he lived. The only exception to this was 
the Church at Carthage, where the bishop was a fixed 
and standing metropolitan for the province of Africa, 
pioperly so called. The term patres was also applied 
to the fathers of the monasteries, as Jerome and Au- 
gustine called them. See Father. 

Patres Fatrum (Lat. for Fathers of the Fathers'), 
a designation sometimes given to bishops in the an- 
cient Christian Church. Gregory of Nyssa was called 
by this name in the canons of the second Council of 
Nice; and others say that Theodosius, the emperor, 
gave Chrysostom the same title after death. See Pa- 
tees. 

Patres Sacrorum (i. e. Fathers of the Sacred 
Rites), a title given to the priests of Mithras (q. v.) 
among the ancient Romans under the emperors. 

Patriarch (-arpiapxqc, head of a family or tribe). 
Paul (Eph. iii, 15) calls attention to the fact that the 
term of 7 rarpui comes from Uan’ip, “ the great Father 
of all the irarpiai, both of angels and men” (Ellicott) ; 
and thus, constructively, “Patriarch,” in its highest 
sense, is a title of him whose offspring all men are. In 
common use it is applied in the N. T. to Abraham 
(Heb. vii, 4), to the sons of Jacob (Acts vii, 8, 9), and 
to David (ii, 29); and is apparently intended to be 
equivalent to the phrase niX ITS the ‘'head” 

or “prince of a tribe,” so often found in the O. T. It 
is used in this sense by the Sept, in 1 Chron. xxiv, 31 ; 
xxvii, 22; 2 Chron. xxiii, 20 ; xxvi, 12. I11 common 

usage t he title of patriarch is assigned especially to 
those whose lives are recorded in Scripture previous to 
the time of Moses. 

In the early history of the Hebrews we find the an- 
cestor or father of a family retaining authority over 
his children, and his children's children, so long as he 
lived, whatever new connections they might form. 
When the father died the branch-families did not 
break off and form new communities, hut usually 
united under another common head. The eldest son 
was generally invested with this dignity. His au- 
thority was paternal. He was honored as the central 
point of connection, and as the representative of the 
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whole kindred. Thus each great family had its patri- 
arch or head, and each tribe its prince, selected from 
the several heads of the families which it embraced. 

By the “ patriarchal system” is accordingly meant 
that state of society which developed itself naturally 
out of family relations, before the formation of nations 
properly so called, and the establishment of regular 
government; and by the “patriarchal dispensation” the 
communion into which God was pleased to enter with 
the families of Seth, Noah, and Abraham, before the 
call of the chosen people. In the following account we 
chiefly follow the articles iu Smith’s and Kitto’s Dic- 
tionaries. 

I. In the history of the antediluvian patriarchs , the 
Scripture record contains, after the first family, little 
except the list of the line from Seth, through Enos, 
Cainan, Mahalaleel, Jared, Enoch, Methuselah, and 
Lantech, to Noah ; with the ages of each at their pe- 
riods of generation and at their deaths. See Chro- 
nology. To some extent parallel to this is given the 
line of Cain : Enoch, Irad, Mehujael, Methusael, La- 
ntech, and the sons of Lantech, Jabal, Jubal, and Tu- 
bal-Cain. To the latter line are attributed the first 
signs of material civilization, the building of cities, the 
division of classes, and the knowledge ’of mechanical 
arts; while the only moral record of their history ob- 
scurely speaks of violence and bloodshed. See La- 
m ecu. In the former line the one distinction is their 
knowledge of the true God (with the constant recollec- 
tion of the promised “ seed of the woman”), which is 
seen in its fullest perfection in Enoch and Noah ; and 
the only allusion to their occupation (Gen. v, 29) seems 
to show that they continued a pastoral and agricultu- 
ral race. The entire corruption, even of the chosen 
family of Seth, is traced (in Gen. vi, 1-4) to the union 
between “the sons of God” and “the daughters of 
men” (Heb. “of Adam”). This union is generally 
explained by the ancient commentators of a contact 
with supernatural powers of evil in the persons of 
fallen angels ; most modern interpretation refers it to 
intermarriage between the lines of Seth and Cain. 
The latter is intended to avoid the difficulties attach- 
ing to the comprehension of the former view, which, 
nevertheless, is undoubtedly far more accordant with 
the usage of the phrase “sons of God” in the O. T. 
(comp. Job i, G ; xxxviii, 7), and with the language of 
the passage in Genesis itself (see Maitland’s Eruvin , 
essay vi). See Antediluvians. 

Descending from this general view to particulars, 
we find Adam and Eve driven out of Paradise, and 
having their first child, Cain, born to them, without 
any more exact indication of their whereabouts in the 
w r orld than may be derived from what had already 
been said of Paradise itself. Nor, up to the deluge, is 
there any landmark supplied, except that mention is 
made of Nod, the county of Cain’s wandering, to the 
east of Eden (Gen. iv, 1G). The ark itself, which had 
probably, from its construction, not floated very far 
from the country in which it v’as built, rested on the 
mountains of the region of Ararat ; and when, after the 
flood, men arrived in the land of Shinar or Babylonia, 
they had journeyed from the east (xi, 2). If at the 
flood the waters of “ the great deep” v'ere those of the 
Persian Gulf, we might suppose the country inhabited 
by the patriarchs at that time to have possibly been 
bounded eastward by the nearest range of mountains, 
and to have extended to the west but little beyond the 
valley of the Euphrates. See Flood. 

As to their numbers, we have for our guide the enu- 
meration of ten males in one direct line from Adam, 
through Seth, to Noah, and of eight through Cain to 
Jabal. There is, of course, nothing to forbid us sup- 
posing that many other children w r ere born besides 
those enumerated. This indeed is taken for granted 
in the case of women. The names of the wives are 
not mentioned, until the case of Lamech, who appears 
to have been the first potygamist, brings them into un- 
VII.-Ccc 


enviable notice; and Cain found a wife, though we 
have no notice of any woman having been born into 
the world (see also Gen. v, 4). 

One of the main questions raised as to the antedilu- 
vian period turns on the longevity assigned to the pa- 
triarchs. With the single exception of Enoch (whose 
departure from the earth at 365 years of age is excep- 
tional in every sense), their ages vary from 777 (La- 
mech) to 969 (Methuselah). It is to be observed that 
this longevity disappears gradually after the flood. 
To Shem are assigned 600 years ; and thence the ages 
diminish down to Terah (205 years), Abraham (175), 
Isaac (180), Jacob (147), and Joseph (110). This state- 
ment of ages is clear and definite. To suppose, with 
some, that the name of each patriarch denotes a clan 
or family, and his age its duration, or, with others, 
that the w T ord nD'J (because it properly signifies “it- 
eration”) may, in spite of its known and invariable 
usage for “ year,” denote a lunar revolution instead 
of a solar one (i. e. a month instead of a year) in this 
passage, appears to be a mere evasion of the difficulty. 
It must either be accepted as a plain statement of fact or 
regarded as purely fabulous, like the legendary assign- 
ment of immense ages to the early Indian, or Babylo- 
nian, or Egyptian kings. The latter alternative is 
adopted without scruple by many of the German com- 
mentators, some of whom attempt to find such signifi- 
cance in the patriarchal names as to make them per- 
sonify natural powers or human qualities, like the 
gods and demigods of mythology. This belongs, of 
course, to the mythical view of Scripture, destroying 
its claim, in any sense, to authority and special inspi- 
ration. In the acceptance of the literal meaning, it is 
not easy to say how much difficult}’' is involved. With 
our scanty knowledge of what is really meant by 
“ dying of old age,” with the certainty that very great 
effects are produced on the duration of life, both of 
men and animals, b} 7 even slight changes of habits and 
circumstances, it is impossible to say what might a, 
priori be probable in this respect in the antediluvian 
period, or to determine under what conditions the 
process of continual decay and reconstruction, which 
sustains animal life, might be indefinitel} T prolonged. 
The constant attribution in all legends of great age to 
primeval men is at least as likely to be a distortion 
of fact as a mere invention of fancy. But even if the 
difficulty were greater than it is, it seems impossible 
to conceive that a book, given by inspiration of God to 
be a treasure for all ages, could be permitted to con- 
tain a statement of plain facts, given undonbtingly, 
and with an elaborate show of accuracy, and yet purely 
and gratuitously fabulous, in no sense bearing on its 
great religious subject. If the divine origin of Scrip- 
ture be believed, its authority must be accepted in this, 
as in other cases; and the list of the ages of the patri- 
archs be held to be (what it certainly claims to be) a 
statement of real facts. See Longevity. 

When we endeavor to picture to ourselves the sort 
of life which these first patriarchs led, we seem invited 
to think of them as wearing at first coats of skins 
(Gen. iii, 21), and at a later time probably some woven 
garment (ix, 23), tilling the ground (iv, 2), keeping 
sheep (ibid.), building cities (iv, 17), and in later times 
handling the harp and organ, and working in brass 
and iron (iv, 21, 22). But the great proof of the ac- 
quaintance of the primeval patriarchs with mechan- 
ical arts is to be found in the construction of the ark 
itself, which, from its enormous dimensions, must have 
made huge demands both upon the architect himself 
and the numerous workmen employed by him. See 
Ark. 

As regards their spiritual condition , there is enough 
to prove that their knowledge of God was intimate, 
and their trust in God eminently real. But by the 
knowledge of God must not be understood such knowl- 
edge as consists in accurate theological definition. 
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The Heformer Ballinger says: “ Out of all this it is 
easy to understand what faith and knowledge Ad<nm 
had of our Lord Christ: namely, that he knew in him 
very Godhead and manhood, and that he saw in faith 
his passion and cross afar off.” He even attributes to 
the “ holy fathers” the teaching of the doctrine “that 
the Father, the Son, and the Iloly Ghost are one God 
in the most reverend Trinity.” Doubtless the first 
intimations of a Mediator were such as to include 
within them all subsequent revelation, but there is 
nothing to show that they were so understood by those 
who then received them. At the same time God did 
reveal himself to Adam, to Enoch, and to Noah, as 
well as to Abraham afterwards, and perhaps to many 
others. “ The traditionary knowledge concerning a 
promised Mediator was no doubt carefully cherished, 
and served to enlighten much which in the law, and 
even in the prophets, might otherwise have been un- 
intelligible. Hence the Mediator, though but faintly 
shadowed out, was yet firmly believed in. We have 
our Lord’s assurance that ‘Abraham rejoiced to see 
his day; he saw it, and was glad’ (John viii, 5G). We 
have Paul’s assurance that the same Abraham, having 
received the promise of the Kedeemer, believed in it, 
and was justified by faith (Bom. iv, 1-20; Gal. iii, G- 
9, 14-19). And we may well suppose that the faith 
which guided Abraham guided others, both before and 
after him” (Bp. Browne, On Art. vli). Then, as to 
their knowledge of a future state, we have (Gen. v, 
24) a statement concerning Enoch which seems to 
show that the antediluvian patriarchs were familiar 
with the idea of a better life than the present. It has 
been argued that the very brevity and obscurity of the 
phrase “God took him” prove this familiarity. Ilis 
being “taken” was a reward for his piety, a still 
greater blessing than the long life vouchsafed to so 
many of his contemporaries. “Now people who knew 
of the translation of Enoch must have known some- 
thing of that state of bliss to which he was removed” 
(Bp. Browne). But, besides, in the first 930 years of 
the world, Adam still lived, and the communion which 
he had enjoyed with God could by him never have 
been forgotten. Is it possible that Adam was not well 
acquainted with a future life? This communion of 
God with man is again noticeable in the case of Noah 
(Gen. vi, 13; vii, 1; viii, 1G; ix), as with Abraham 
and others afterwards. In a general way the earliest 
patriarchs appear therefore to have lived the simple 
lives of a pastoral and also agricultural people, fur- 
nished with clothing, provided with houses, using 
herbs and grain and fruits, and probably also, by suf- 
ferance, animals for food, offering to God both of the 
produce of the earth and also slain beasts in sacrifice, 
able to distinguish the clean from the unclean, speak- 
ing one language, holding firmly to the promise of a 
great blessing to come, familiar with the idea of God’s 
presence in the world, and looking for some better life 
when this should be ended. 

II. The Patriarchs after the food were at first, in all, 
but four persons, with each his wife. Noah became 
the second father of the human race. They were ex- 
ceedingly fruitful, as God had ordained they should 


be. The tenth chapter of Genesis is a wonderful 
document, describing the vast emigrations of the fam- 
ilies of the sons of Noah. The number of nations 
there enumerated is reckoned by the Hebrew exposi- 
tors as seventy; from Japheth fourteen, from Ham 
thirty, and from Shorn twenty -six. But they no 
longer lived to the age of their antediluvian forefa- 
thers. Abraham was 90 at the birth of Ishmael, and 
about 100 at the birth of Isaac; Isaac was GO at the 
birth of Esau and Jacob, and died at 180 ; Jacob died 
at 147, and Joseph at 110. It will be observed that 
as human life was shortened, children were usually 
born at an earlier period in the life of their parents. 
A providential compensation was thus supplied, by 
which the human family was multiplied, and large 
portions of the earth occupied. The language of men 
was, however, no longer one. When an attempt was 
made to concentrate the race, instead of occupying 
the earth and replenishing it, the scheme was defeated 
by the miraculous confusion of tongues. From that 
time the patriarchal state was preserved, or revived 
in its purity, chiefly, if not wholly, in the family of 
Abraham, the friend of God. Nations grew up on the 
light hand and cn the left. In Assyria there arose 
the kingdom of Nimrod. “Out of that land he went 
forth to Asshur and builded Nineveh.” Without notice 
from the sacred historian the marvellous civilization 
of Egypt then sprang up, and the thirty pyramids 
themselves were probably already built when Abra- 
ham first arrived in that land. Idolatry, moreover, 
was fast taking the place of the primeval religion, and 
if the name of the true God was ever in danger of be- 
ing wholly forgotten in the world, it was probably 
then, when Abraham was called to go forth from Ur 
of the Chaldees. In the book of Joshua (xxiv, 2, 14) 
we read that the original fathers of the Jewish race, 
who dwelt beyond the Euphrates, served other gods. 
Such was probably the case with Terah, the father of 
Abraham. “If we are asked,” says professor Max 
Miiller, “how this one Abraham passed through the 
denial of all other gods to the knowledge of the one 
God, we are content to answer that it was by a special 
divine revelation.” “ It is true.” adds dean Stanley, 
“that Abraham hardly appears before us as ... a 
teacher of any new religion. As the Scripture repre- 
sents him, it is rather as if he were possessed of the 
truth himself than as if he had any call to proclaim it 
to others. Ilis life is his creed; his migration is his 
mission. . . . Ilis faith transpires not in any outward 
profession of faith, but precisely in that which far more 
nearly concerns him and every one of us — in his pray- 
ers, in his actions, in the righteousness, the ‘justice,’ 
. . . the ‘ uprightness ,’ the moral ‘ elevation' of soul and 
spirit which sent him on his way straightforward, 
without turning to the right hand or to the left.’ In- 
deed, Abraham must be regarded as the type, ‘ the 
hero,’ as he has been called, of the patriarchal state. 
He was acquainted with civilization and organized 
government, but in his own person and family ad- 
hered to the simple habits of a nomad life. With 
him and his, the father of the family was the patri- 
archal priest, the family itself the patriarchal Church.” 
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Dean Stanley has remarked how exactly, when Abra- 
ham and Lot “went forth” to go into the land of Ca- 
naan, they resembled two Arabian chiefs at the pres- 
ent day on a journey or a pilgrimage. He notes how 
at this day, as so many centuries ago, “ the chief wife, 
the princess of the tribe, is there in her own tent, to 
make the cakes, and prepare the usual meal of milk 
and butter ; the slave or the child is ready to bring in 
the red lentile soup for the weary hunter, or to kill 
the calf for the unexpected guest. Even the ordinary 
social state is the same : polygamy, slavery, the ex- 
clusiveness of family ties ; the period of service for 
the dowry of a wife ; the solemn obligations of hospi- 
tality; the temptations, easily followed, into craft or 
falsehood” ( Lectures on Jewish Church , lect. i, p. 12). 

But if Abraham was in all outward respects like 
any other sheik, there was that which distinguished 
him, as it did Noah before him, and Isaac, Jacob, Jo- 
seph, and others, after him, from all the world. This 
distinction consists partly in the covenant whereby 
these men were especially bound to God, and second- 
arily in the typical character of their recorded actions. 
Thus God made a league or covenant (q. v.) with Noah 
(Gen. ix, 8, 9), and afterwards with Abram (Gen. xv, 
8-18), when, as dean Stanley says, “the first covenant, 
‘the Old Testament,’ was concluded between God and 
man, and when there w'as represented by outward 
signs that which had its ‘highest fulfilment’ in one 
who, far more than the Jewish people, reflected in his 
own ‘union of suffering and of triumph, the thick 
darkness of the smoking furnace, the burning and the 
shining light.’ ” This league w r as often renewed, as 
■with Abraham when circumcision was enjoined (xvii, 
10), and with Isaac prospectively (xvii, 19), but with 
each of these as being themselves types of “another 
seed . . . and another son of promise, in whom the 
covenant was to be accomplished” (sec dean Jackson, 
Creed , bk. ix, ch. xvi). 

From the postdiluvian periods more may be gath- 
ered as to the nature of the patriarchal history. It is 
at first general in its scope. The “covenant” given 
to Noah is one, free from all condition, and fraught 
with natural blessings, extending to all alike ; the one 
great command (against bloodshed) which marks it 
is based on a deep and universal ground ; the fulfil- 
ment of the blessing, “ Be fruitful and multiply, and 
replenish the earth,” is expressly connected, first with 
an attempt to set up a universal kingdom round a 
local centre, and then (in Gen. x) with the formation 
of the various nations by conquest or settlement, and 
with the peopling of all the world. But the history 
soon narrows itself to that of a single tribe or family, 
and afterwards touches the general history of the an- 
cient world and its empires, only so far as bears upon 
this. 

Hence in this last stage the principle of the pa- 
triarchal dispensation is most clearly seen. It is 
based on the sacredness of family ties and paternal 
authority. This authority, as the only one which 
is natural and original, is inevitably the foundation 
of the earliest form of society, and is probably seen 
most perfectly in w r andering tribes, where it is not 
affected by local attachments and by the acquisition 
of wealth. It is one, from the nature of the case, 
limited in its scope, depending more on its sacredness 
than its power, and giving room for much exercise of 
freedom ; and, as it extends from the family to the 
tribe, it must become less stringent and less concen- 
trated, in proportion to its wider diffusion. In Scrip- 
ture this authority is consecrated by an ultimate ref- 
erence to God, as the God of the patriarch, the Father 
(that is) both of him and his children. Not, of course, 
that the idea of God’s Fatherhood carried with it the 
knowledge of man’s personal communion with his nat- 
ure (which is revealed by the Incarnation); it rather 
implied faith in his protection, and a free and loving 
obedience to his authority, with the hope (more or less 


assured) of some greater blessing from him in the 
coming of the promised seed. At the same time, this 
faith was not allowed to degenerate, as it was prone to 
do, into an appropriation of God, as the mere tutelary 
God of the tribe. The Lord, it is true, suffers himself 
to be called “ the God of Shorn, of Abraham, of Isaac, 
and of Jacob but he also reveals himself (and that 
emphatically, as if it were his peculiar title) as the 
“God Almighty” (Gen. xvii, 1; xxviii, 3; xxxv, 
11); he is addressed as the “Judge of all the earth” 
(xviii, 25), and as such is known to have intercourse 
with Pharaoh and Abimelcch (xii, 17; xx, 3-8), to 
hallow the priesthood of Mclchizedck (xiv, 18-20), 
and to execute wrath on Sodom and Gomorrah. All 
this would confirm what the generality of the cove- 
nant with Noah, and of the promise of blessing to 
“all nations” in Abraham’s seed, must have distinctly 
taught, that the chosen family were, not substitutes, 
but representatives, of all mankind, and that God’s 
relation to them was only a clearer and more perfect 
type of that in which he stood to all. 

Still the distinction and preservation of the chosen 
family, and the maintenance of the paternal authority, 
are the special purposes, -which give a key to the mean- 
ing of the history, and of the institutions recorded. 
For this the birthright (probably carrying with it the 
priesthood) -was reserved to the first-born, belonging to 
him by inheritance, yet not assured to him till he re- 
ceived his father’s blessing; for this the sanctity of 
marriage -was jealously and even cruelly guarded, as 
in Gen. xxxiv, 7, 13, 31 (Dinah), and in xxxviii, 24 
(Tamar), from the license of the world without; and 
all intermarriage with idolaters was considered as 
treason to the family and the God of Abraham (Gen. 
xxvi, 34, 85; xxvii, 40; xxviii, 1, 6-9). Natural 
obedience and affection arc the earthly virtues espe- 
cially brought out in the history, and the sins dw r elt 
upon (from the irreverence of Ham to the selling of 
Joseph), arc all such as offend against these. 

The type of character formed under such a dispen- 
sation is one imperfect in intellectual and spiritual 
growth, because not yet tried by the subtler tempta- 
tions, or forced to contemplate the deeper questions 
of life; but it is one remarkably simple, affectionate, 
and free, such as -would grow up under a natural au- 
thority, derived from God and centring in him, yet al- 
lowing, under its unquestioned sacredncss, a familiar- 
ity and freedom of intercourse with him, which is 
strongly contrasted with the stern and awful char- 
acter of the Mosaic dispensation. To contemplate it 
from a Christian point of view is like looking back on 
the unconscious freedom and innocence of childhood, 
with that deeper insight and strength of character 
which are gained by the experience of manhood. We 
see in it the germs of the future, of the future revela- 
tion of God, and the future trials and development of 
man. 

It is on this fact that the typical interpretation of 
its history depends — an interpretation sanctioned di- 
rectly by the example of Paul (Gal. iv, 21 -.31 ; Heb. 
vii, 1-17), indirectly supported by other passages of 
Scripture (Matt, xxiv, 37-39; Luke xvii, 28-32; 
Rom. ix, 10-13, etc.), and instinctivcl}' adopted by all 
who have studied the history itself. By this is not 
meant, of course, that in themselves the patriarchs 
were different from other men, but that the record of 
their lives is so written as to exhibit this typical char- 
acter in them. “The materials of the history of 
Genesis are so selected, methodized, and marshalled 
as to be like rays converging steadily from various 
points to one central focus. The incidents in the 
lives of the patriarchs, which seem trivial wdien read 
literally, and which would never have been recorded 
unless they had possessed a prospective value, and 
unless he who guided the v r riter had perceived them 
to have that prospective value, all fall into their prop- 
er place w r hen they are read by the light which is shed 
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on them by the Gospel of Christ. . . . They are so 
selected as to he full of instruction” (Wordsworth, 
Ini rod. to Gen. etc. p. xxxiv). To this may he added, 
from the same authority, the beautiful illustration of 
Augustine (comp. Faust. Munich, xxii, 94: “As it 
is in a harp, where only the strings which are struck 
emit the sound, and yet all things in the instrument 
are so titted together as to minister to the strings 
which send forth the music, so in these prophetic nar- 
ratives of the Pentateuch, the incidents which are 
selected by the prophetic spirit either send forth an 
articulate sound themselves, and pre-announce some- 
thing that is future, or else they are there inserted in 
order that they may bind together the strings which 
produce the sounds.” 

Even in the brief outline of the antediluvian period 
we may recognise the main features of the history of 
the world, the division of mankind into the two great 
classes, the struggle between the power of evil and 
good, the apparent triumph of the evil, and its de- 
struction in the final judgment. In the postdiluvian 
history of the chosen family is seen the distinction of 
the true believers, possessors of a special covenant, 
special revelation, and special privileges, from the 
world without. In it is therefore shadowed out the 
history of the Jewish nation and Christian Church, as 
regards the freedom of their covenant, the gradual un- 
folding of their revelation, and the peculiar blessings 
and temptations which belong to their distinctive posi- 
tion. It is thus but natural that the unfolding of the 
characters of the patriarchs under this dispensation 
should have a typical interest. Abraham, as the type 
of a faith, both brave and patient, gradually and con- 
tinuously growing under the education of various 
trials, stands contrasted with the lower character of 
Jacob, in whom the same faith is seen, tainted with 
deceit and selfishness, and needing therefore to be 
purged by disappointment and suffering. Isaac, in 
the passive gentleness and submissiveness which char- 
acterize his whole life, and is seen especially in his 
willingness to be sacrificed by the hand of his father, 
and Joseph, in the more active spirit of love, in which 
he rejoiced to save his family and to forgive those 
who had persecuted and sold him, set forth the perfect 
spirit of sonship, and are seen to be types especially 
of him in whom alone that spirit dwelt in all fulness. 

This typical character in the hands of the mythical 
school is, of course, made an argument against the 
historical reality of the whole ; those who recognise 
a unity of principle in God’s dispensations at all times 
will be prepared to find, even in their earliest and 
simplest form, the same features which are more fully , 
developed in their later periods. See Type. 

See Maier, De vircicitate patriarchurum (Kiel, 1GG9) ; , 
Frondin, De patriarch is ffcbreeorum (Greifsw. 1709); | 
Michaelis, De antiquitatibns ceconomice patriarch alls 
(Halle, 1728-9); Hess, Gesch. cler Patriarchal (Zurich. 
1785) ; Sommerfeld, Leben der Patriarchal (Elbing. 
1841); Walcli, /list, patriarcharum Jud. (Jena, 1752); 
Heidegger, 1 list. Patriarcharum (Amst. 1GG7); Cam- 
ming, Lives and Lessons of the Patriarchs (Lend. 18G5) ; 
Maurice, Patriarchs and Lawgivers of the 0. T. (ibid. 
1855); and the literature referred to in Darling, Cyclop. 
Bibliog. col. 1841. 

Patriarchal Cross, a cross which, like the. patri- 
archal crosier, has its upright part crossed 
by two horizontal bars, the upper shorter 
than the lower. A patriarchal or fimbri- 
ated cross was a badge of the Knights 
Templars. 

Patriarchs (Gr. Trarpxd, family, and 
Patriarchal head or ruler) are in the Chris- 

Cross. * tian Church ecclesiastical dignitaries, or 
bishops, so called from the paternal au- 
thority which they are claimed to have exercised. In 
the ancient Christian Church patriarchs were next in 
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order to metropolitans or primates. They -were origi- 
nally styled archbishops and exarchs, and were the bish- 
ops of certain great metropolitan sees, and though they 
held rank next to the metropolitans, they enjoyed a 
jurisdiction almost identical with that of the metro- 
politan in his own province. The territory over which 
they ruled was after their own office called a patriarch- 
ate. 

The title Patriarch, which is of Eastern origin, is al- 
most synonymous with primate (q. v.), and is by those 
who use it derived from Acts vii, 8. They claim that 
the apostles were so called because they were regarded 
by the apostolic Christians as the fathers of all other 
churches. Baronins and Schelstraate derive it from St. 
Peter only, as they do the pope’s supremacy [see Pope], 
hut other Romanists assert that the patriarchs took their 
rise a short time previous to the Council of Nice ; and a 
third party, among whom is Balzamon and other Greek 
writers, maintain that, they were first instituted by that 
council. In confutation of the last opinion, it may be 
stated that the evidence in favor of an earlier origin is 
too strong to be easily set aside ; and, further, that the 
words of Jerome, upon which the error is founded, refer 
to the canonical confirmation of those rights, titles, and 
privileges which custom had already established, and 
not to the creation of any new dignities. The patri- 
archal sees w'ere by the sixth canon of the Council of 
Nice acknowledged as of “ancient custom.” Originally 
the name patriarch seems to have been given commonly 
to bishops, or at least was certainly given in a less spe- 
cial sense than what it eventually bore. The date at 
which the title first assumed its now accepted use we 
think cannot he exactly determined. It is certain, how- 
ever, that even as late as the time of the Council of Nice 
no supremacy was recognised in the patriarchs over the 
provincial metropolitans, and that the authority which 
the patriarchs have since exercised was arrogated by 
them at a later period. It was by degrees that the su- 
premacy of the patriarchate rose paramount to all other 
ecclesiastical dignities; for wc find that about the close 
of the 4th century the established privileges of the pa- 
triarchs included, among other things, the right of con- 
secrating bishops, summoning district councils, appoint- 
ing vicars for remote provinces, invested with their own 
authority, and giving a decisive judgment in those cases 
of appeal which came before them from other courts. 
In short, nothing was done without consulting them, 
and their decrees were executed with the same regular- 
ity and respect as those of princes. The first time we 
meet with the name patriarch given to any bishop by 
public authority of the Church is in the Council of 
Chalcedon, A.D. 451, which mentions the most holy 
patriarchs, particularly Leo, patriarch of great Iiome. 
Among private authors, the first who mentions patri- 
archs by name is Socrates, who wrote his history about 
the year 440, eleven years before the Council of Chalce- 
don. At first each quarter of the Christian world had 
its patriarch — Europe, Home; Asia, Antioch ; Africa, Al- 
exandria: at a later period there were two more — those 
of Jerusalem, as the mother of all churches, “the apos- 
tolical see” of St. James the First, founded by the Coun- 
cil of Chalcedon : and Constantinople, by the Council of 
Constantinople (A.D. 451), as Byzantium was then an- 
other Lome and imperial city. All these were indepen- 
dent of one another, till Rome by encroachment, and 
Constantinople by law, gained a superiority over some 
of the rest. The subordinate patriarchs nevertheless 
still retained the title of exarchs of the diocese, and con- 
tinued to sit and vote in councils. The contests between 
the patriarchs of Rome and Constantinople were among 
the chief causes of the Greek schism. See Greek 
Church. After the Greek schism, and particularly 
after the establishment of the Latin kingdom of Jerusa- 
lem, Latin prelates were appointed with the title and 
rank of patriarch in the four great Eastern sees. It was 
hoped that the union of the churches, effected at the 
Council of Florence, would have put an end to the con- 
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test thus created; but that union proved transitory, and 
the double series of patriarchs has been continued to the 
present day. The Nestorian and Eutychian sections of 
the Eastern churches, too, have each their own patriarch, 
and the head of that portion of the former which in the 
lGtli century was reconciled with the Roman see, al- 
though known by the title of Catholicos , has the rank 
and authority of patriarch. Sec Nestokians. Besides 
these, which are called the Greater Patriarchates, there 
have been others in the Western Church known by the 
name of Minor Patriarchates. Of these the most an- 
cient were those of Aquileia and Grado. The latter 
was transferred to Venice in 1451 ; the former was sup- 
pressed by Benedict XIV. France also had a patri- 
arch of Bourges; Spain, for her colonial missions, a 
patriarch of the Indies, and Portugal a patriarch of 
Lisbon. These titles, however, are little more than hon- 
orary. The Armenians likewise have their own patri- 
arch at Jerusalem. 

In the non-united Greek Church the ancient system 
ofthe three patriarchates of Constantinople, Antioch, and 
Jerusalem is nominally maintained, and the authority of 
the patriarchs is recognised by their own communion* 
But the jurisdiction-limits of the patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, who is acknowledged as the head, have been much 
modified. The patriarch resides at Constantinople, and 
is styled the thirteenth apostle. The right of election 
is vested in the archbishops and bishops, but the power 
of confirming the appointment is exercised by the sultan 
of Turkey, who exacts tweuty-five thousand crowns, and 
sometimes more, on the occasion of the patriarch’s instal- 
lation. Besides this immense sum, the various fees of the 
ministers of state and other officers swell the oppressive 
amount so much that the patriarch is generally encum- 
bered with heavy debts during the period of his patri- 
archate. Before an election, it is usual for the bishops 
to apply to the grand vizier for his license to proceed ; 
he replies by summoning them to his presence, when he 
demands if they are fully determined to proceed with 
the election. Being answered in the affirmative, his 
consent is then given. The election over, the vizier 
presents the patriarch with a white horse, a black ca- 
puche, a crosier, and an embroidered caftan. A pompous 
and magnificent procession is then formed, consisting of 
the patriarch, attended by a long train of Turkish offi- 
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cers, the Greek clergy, and a vast concourse of people. 
The patriarch is received at the church door by the 
principal archbishops, who hold wax tapers in their 
hands; and the bishop of ITcraclca, as chief archbishop, 
takes him by the hand and conducts him to his throne, 
and he is then invested with the insignia of his office. 
When the patriarch subscribes any ecclesiastical docu- 
ment his title is, “ By the mercy of God, archbishop of 
Constantinople, the new Rome, and oecumenical patri- 
arch.” The sultan retains the unmitigated power of 
deposition, banishment, or execution ; and it is needless 
to add that even the paltry exaction on institution is 
motive sufficient for the frequent exertion of that pow- 
er; and it has sometimes happened that the patriarch, 
on some trifling dispute, has been obliged to purchase his 
confirmation in office. lie possesses the privilege (in 
name, perhaps, rather than in reality) of nominating his 
brother patriarchs ; and, after their subsequent election 
by the bishops of their respective patriarchates, of con- 
firming the election; but t lie bcniit of the sultan is still 
necessary to give authority both to themselves and even 
to every bishop whom they may eventually appoint in 
the execution of their office. The election of the other 
patriarchs, as they are farther removed from the centre 
of oppression, is less restrained, and their deposition less 
frequent. But this comparative security is attended by 
little power or consequence ; and two at least of the three 
are believed to number very few subjects who remain 
faithful to the orthodox Church. 

The patriarch of Antioch has two rivals who assume 
the same title and dignity; the one as the head of the 
Syrian Jacobite Church, the other as the Maronite pa- 
triarch, or head of the Syrian Catholics. The patriarch 
of Alexandria, who resides generally at Cairo, has also 
his Coptic rival; and the few who are subject to him 
are chiefly found in the villages or capital of Lower 
Egypt. The patriarchs of Antioch and Jerusalem reside 
usually at Constantinople, and enjoy very slender and 
precarious revenues. The Russo-Greek Church with- 
drew from the patriarchate of Constantinople partially 
in the 17th, and finally in the 18th century. There 
was then established at Moscow a metropolitan, whose 
name and authority was finally transformed into that of 
patriarch. But the emperor Peter the Great eventu- 
ally abolished the titles altogether. See Russia. Greece 
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proper has been practically separated from the patriar- 
chate of Constantinople since the independent establish- 
ment of the kingdom of Greece (q. v.), but its formal 
separation took place later. 

In the Roman Catholic Church the title of patriarch 
is now little more than an honorary title. The dress 
of the five patriarchs of Rome, Constantinople, Antioch, 
Alexandria, and Jerusalem, ranking next to cardinals, 
resembles that of cardinals except that the color is pur- 
ple. In the papal chapel they wear over their soutane 
and rochets amices and a purple serge cappa, gathered 
up with a fold under the left arm, with a white ermine 
tippet, and when the pope officiates, plain linen mitres 
and copes of the color of the day. The Greek patriarchs 
have a lampadouchon, or lighted candlestick, carried be- 
fore them. In the 12th century the right, hitherto ex- 
clusively attached to the pontificate, of having a cross 
borne before them was conceded to all patriarchs and 
metropolitans, and granted to all archbishops from the 
time of Gregory IX. See Bingham, Origines Eccles. bk. 
ii, ch. xvii, § 12, 19; Morin, l)e Patriarcharum origine 
Ex ere. Hi, etc. ; Ziegler, Prugmut. Gesch. der Hrcld. Verf- 
Formen, p. 1G4 sq. ; Siegel, Christl. Alterthibner , iii, 288 ; 
iv, 195 sq. ; Riddle, Christian A ntiqnities , p. 219, 228 sq. ; 
Neale, /list. Eastern Church { Introd .), ch. i. (J. II. W.) 

Patriarchs (the Twelve), Testament of. See 
Testament. 

Patricians, a Christian sect named by all the early 
heresiologists as followers of Patricias , of A.D. 410-412, 
are charged with believing, like all Manichaean heretics 
in after-times, that the devil made man’s body altogeth- 
er; and that therefore a Christian may kill himself to be- 
come perfect through separation from his evil body (Au- 
gustine, Hares, c. lxi ; Pnedestinatus, Iheres. c. Ixi). 
These tales, though they originated with the saints and 
fathers of the Church, may seem too absurd to be be- 
lieved in the I9lh century, and it is even probable they 
were founded on hearsay ; yet the recent existence of 
JIugght onions and Southcottians shows that nothing is 
too ridiculous to find credit with some people. St. Au- 
gustine also classes the Patricians with Basilides, Car- 
pocrates, Marcion, and other precursors of the Mani- 
chees, as repudiating the lloly Scriptures ( Contra Ad- 
versar . Leg. 1 1 Proph. c. ii). Nothing is known of Pa- 


tricks himself beyond the bare statement of Philaster; 
and as the heresy of which he is said to be the founder 
is not mentioned by Epiphanius, Damarius thinks it 
probable that it arose after his time, perhaps about A.D. 
380. Pnedestinatus says that the Patricians sprung 
from the northern parts of Numidia and Mauritania. 
See Turner’s /list. p. 188, 189. (J. II. W.) 

Patricius. See Patricians. 

Patrick, St., one of the most noted of Christian 
saints, is distinguished as a missionary of the 5th cen- 
tury, and is commonly designated as the Apostle of 
Ireland. There is much uncertainty as to his per- 
sonal history, and great difference of opinion regard- 
ing bis religions sentiments. About his life we know 
very little, except what is derived from his own writ- 
ings. lie left only two short compositions, his Con- 
fession and his Epistle to Coroticus, both of which 
are well authenticated. Of the former the London 
Quarterly for April, 18GG, says, “ There is now almost 
a universal agreement in regard to St. Patrick’s Con- 
fession. Its genuineness is admitted by bishop Usher, 
Sir James Ware, Spelman, Tillemont, Mabillon, Du- 
cange, Lanigan, and a long list of both Roman Cath- 
olics and Protestants. Formerly there was some dif- 
ference in regard to the place of his birth ; at present 
the best authorities are nearly unanimous in believing 
that he was born in Armoric Gaul, about A.D. 3S7.’ F 
According to his own account of himself {Conf. 5): 
“ I had for my father Calphornius, a deacon, the son 
of Potitns, a presbyter in the Church, who lived in the 
village of Benavem of Tibernia, near the hamlet of 
Enon, where I was captured.” In his Epistle to Coro- 
ticus, he adds (sect. 5), “I was born free according to 
the flesh ; I was the sou of a father who was a decu- 
rio (a Roman magistrate). I sold my nobility for the 
advantage of this nation. But I am not ashamed, 
neither do I repent: I became a servant for Jesus 
Christ our Lord, so that I am not recognised in my 
former position.” Elsewhere {Conf. 1) he says, *■ I 
was about sixteen years old ; but I knew not the true 
God, and was led away into captivity to Hibernia, with 
a great many men according to our deservings.” Un- 
eontradieted tradition says he was bought by Milcho, 
who lived in Dalvidda, now the county of Antrim. 
He lived with him six years. His occupation was 
herding or keeping cattle. His conversion and em- 
ployment are thus described {Conf 6) : “ My constant 
business was to keep the flocks; I was freqneut in 
prayers. The love and fear of God more and more 
inflamed my heart. My faith and spirit were en- 
larged; so that I said a hundred prayers in a day, 
and nearly as many at night. And in the woods and 
on the mountain I remained, and before the light I 
arose to my prayers, in the snow, in the frost, aud in 
the rain ; and I experienced no evil at all. Nor was 
I affected with sloth, for the spirit of God was warm 
in me.” Near the close of the sixth year of his cap- 
tivity he dreamed that lie was soon to return to his 
parents, and that on the sea-coast he would find a ves- 
sel to take him to them. lie readily found the vessel, 
but at first he was very roughly refused a passage. 
On retiring he began to pray; soon one from the ship 
came after him, and kindly offered to take him with 
them. On the third day of their voyage they reached 
land, but lie does not tell us what land, and immedi- 
ately adds that the} 1- entered the desert, which re- 
quired twenty-eight days to pass through it. At last 
he reached home. Ilis parents received him very af- 
fectionately, and entreated him never again to leave 
them. In regard to his return we have no trustworthy 
account, except that in his Confession, which is wholly 
defective in dates and places, and seems to have been 
intended merely as an acknowledgment of God’s good- 
ness in his deliverance. There is here a hiatus of un- 
known length in his life ; a chasm, however, which his 
mediaeval biographers have filled up according to the 
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liveliness of their faney, or the supposed credulity of 
their readers. They wrote of liis studying with St. 
Germain, of his attending a monastery near the Med- 
iterranean, and finally of his going to Koine and re- 
ceiving ordination from the pope. All these are mere 
inventions, and were not put forth till more than five 
hundred years after St. Patrick’s death, and all of 
them are presented without a shadow of proof. They 
are not worthy the time or the space to disprove them. 
All that is really known of St. Patrick during this 
interval is from himself. Some time during this long 
interval St. Patrick had a dream. He says {Conf. 
10), “ I saw in my dream a man coming to me from 
Ireland, whose name was Victorious, with a great 
number of letters. He gave me one of them, in 
the beginning of whieli was this "word, Ilibernicecum. 
"While I was reading this, I thought I heard the voices 
of the inhabitants who lived near the woods of Floclu 
crying with one voice, 1 We entreat thee, holy youth, 
that you come here and walk among tis.’ I was 
greatly touched in my heart, and could read no more ; 
and then I awoke.” This dream, and the several ac- 
companying circumstances, led him to believe that it 
was a call to Ireland, and about it he was variously 
exereised, sometimes very happy, again strangely per- 
plexed, till ho felt “that the Spirit helped his infirm- 
ities to pray as he ought.” At some time in this in- 
terval, he says {Conf. 12), “ I was brought down ; but 
it was rather good for me, for from that time, by the 
help of God, I began to mend, and he prepared me 
that day for what I should be, which before had been 
far from me, to wit, that I should have a eare and 
anxiety for the salvation of others. After this I did 
not think of myself.” Perhaps it was on this occa- 
sion that he made the vow to God {Conf. 15) “ that he 
would go and preach to the Gentiles, and that he 
would never leave them.” Afterwards {Conf 15) he 
says, “ I left my country, my parents, and the many 
rewards which had been offered to me, and with tears 
and weeping I displeased them, and some of these 
were older than myself; but I did not act contrary to 
my vow (sed gubernante Deo nullo modo cousensi 
neque acquidvi illis, ut ego venirem ad Hiberniam). 
God directing me, 1 consented to no one, nor yielded 
to them, nor what was grateful to myself. God had 
overcome me, and restored all things. So I went to Ire- 
land, to pagans, to preach the Gospel.” Thus it would 
seem that he was sent by no one, but relying wholly 
on his divine call, without bishop, pope, or council, he 
went to win a pagan nation to Christ, and he did it. 
Of the time or events of his passage to Ireland we 
have no trustworthy account. From tradition and 
contemporary history it appears that St. Patrick com- 
menced his ministry in Ireland about A. I). 432, when 
nearly forty-three years of age. Ilis early movements 
were not noticed. Gildas (A.D. 540) never alludes to 
him. The venerable Bede (A.D. 731) never mentions 
his name, but does that of Palladius, his predecessor, 
and rather tries to attribute the success of St. Patrick 
to him. There is ample evidence that the early Irish 
Church was not in repute among the Roman Catholic 
clergy of the 6th, 7th, and 8th centuries, nor, indeed, 
fully until the 12th. Then his mediaeval biographers, 
in their legendary tales, write much about his move- 
ments generally ; they represent the whole nation as 
immediately bowing to the new religion, so that Ge- 
raklns, in the 12th century, doubted the genuineness of 
the Irish Church because it had not been founded iu 
blood and persecution. But St. Patrick and the ear- 
ly Irish converts were persecuted, while the common 
people received the new faith with great readiness; 
there is evidence that among the ruling classes and 
the higher order of the Druids there still existed a se- 
cret though smothered opposition to Christianity, which 
was only kept in cheek by the masses of the people. 
St. Patrick writes thus {Conf 22) : “At a certain time 
they even desired to kill me, but my time had not 
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come. Everything they found with us they seized, 
and bound myself with fetters ; but on the fourteenth 
day the Lord delivered me, and what was ours they 
returned.” In Conf. 18, he “thanks God who had 
given grace to his servants to persevere, and that 
although they were threatened with terrors, they stood 
the firmer.” Other instances of persecution might be 
presented. The Irish saint was very taciturn, scarce- 
ly ever alluding to his trials, unless to thank God for 
his deliverance from them. In the establishment of 
his Church, St. Patrick in no instance ever appealed 
to any foreign Church, pope, or bishop. In his Epistle 
to Coroiicus (seet. 1), he simply announces himself as 
bishop: “ Ego Patrieus, indoetus, scilicet, Hibernione, 
constitutum episcopum me esse reor : h Deo aecepi, 
id quod sum” (“ I, Patrick, an unlearned man, to wit, 
a bishop constituted in Ireland : what I am I have re- 
ceived from God”). Here is no appeal to any foreign 
authority ; and solely on this authority he superin- 
tended the Irish Church for thirty- four years, and 
while in office he excommunicated the British pirate 
who had carried off some of his recent converts into 
slavery. These well-authenticated statements of St. 
Patrick concerning himself are wholly at variance 
with those of Probus and Joseelyn, who, for the first 
time, put forth their fabrications full five hundred 
years after his death. In regard to his studying with 
St. Germain at Tours, and of his going to Rome for 
ordination, all these stories were invented in the 10th or 
12th century. Joseelyn, -who wrote the fullest life of 
the saint, about A.D. 1130, has, in one sense, really the 
praise or dispraise of bringing the Irish Church into 
that of Rome. The abbe, not being embarrassed with 
facts, dates, or contemporary history, wrote easily and 
readily, and presented a life of the Irish saint that 
exactly suited his times, in the beginning of the 12th 
century. He represented St. Patrick aud the early 
Church of Ireland in the 5th century as exact models 
of his own in the 12th. This life of the saint was 
readily received and adopted as the only true one by 
the Roman Catholic Church, and it has been ever 
siuee the “storehouse” from which his numerous and 
papal biographers have drawn their materials. After 
the publication, and the general reception of this book, 
there was no hesitation iu the full acknowledgment 
of all the Irish Christians, and of St. Patrick among 
them. Archbishop Usher, on the Religion of the Early 
Irish , asks (iv, 320) : “ IVho among them [the early 
Irish] was ever canonized before St. Malaehias, or 
Malaehy, was?” (A.D. 1150). St. Patrick himself 
seems never to have been sainted till all Ireland was 
sainted or canonized. From this mere papal acknowl- 
edgment the old evangelical Church of St. Patrick 
rapidly passed through several transformations. St. 
Malaehy went all the way to Rome, and obtained for 
it the palliums, or papal investures. Lanfrane, areh- 
bishop of Canterbury, disregarding the old Irish min- 
isterial line of seven hundred years, ordained several 
Dano-Irish bishops for the new hierarchy just set up, 
and in 1167 Henry II of England, by commission from 
pope Adrian, landed five thousand steel-clad soldiers 
in Ireland, and, after several sanguinary battles, called, 
in 1172, a synod at Cashel, to bring the Irish Church 
to papal conformity. But the old Irish Church was 
not yet extinct, for in 1170 they held a synod in Ar- 
magh, in which they confessed their sins, deprecated 
the “scourge of God,” as they called the English pa- 
pal soldiers, and liberated all English slaves then held 
in Ireland. Yet conformity to “papal practices” was 
very tardy; “Celtic tenacity” predominated in re- 
ligious as it had in eivil matters. The same Brehon 
laws which St. Patrick heard proclaimed on the hills 
in the 5th century were again, despite the most bar- 
barous penalties of the English, proclaimed on the 
same hills and in the same language one thousand 
years afterwards. 

It has been asked, “ Did St. Patrick give the Irish, 
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in whole or in part, a translation of the Scriptures in 
their own language?” To this we repty, there is no 
positive proof that he did ; but a priori arguments 
ought not to be despised. 1. St. Patrick was a great 
Bible reader; in his two short compositions he quotes 
the Scriptures forty- three times. 2. lu his day the 
Irish had a w r ritten language; their annals were then 
written in it. 3. In his Epistle to Coroticus he “calls 
upon every family to read it to the people.” 4. Can 
we suppose that St. Patrick and his immediate follow- 
ers, who founded Iona, “the star of the west,” and who 
were enlightening Central Europe with religion and 
letters, could have left their own Church and country 
■without at least some portion of God’s Word in Irish. 
Towards the close of his life, about A.D. 455, St. Pat- 
rick in Ireland wrote his Confession in what some call 
“ homely Latin.” He directed it (Conf. 6) to his “ Gal- 
lican brethren, and the many thousand spiritual chil- 
dren whom God had given him.” Most probably some 
copy of this and of his Epist’e found their ivay to the 
Continent, and finally to some of the monasteries, then 
almost the only repositories of letters, where it seems to 
have remained unnoticed for a thousand years. AVhen 
the Bollandists, in A.D. 1660, began their collections of 
the writings of the fathers, those of St. Patrick were 
collected, and thus preserved from extinction. In 
1848-60 they were copied into abbe Migne’s Patrology, 
and are in vol. liii of that great w r ork. 

According to tradition and contemporary history, St. 
Patrick died near Armagh, March 17, A.D. 455, in the 
sevent 3 r -eighth year of his age. The anniversary of 
his death has ever been held as a festive day by the 
Irish, not only on their own green isle, but in every 
other part of the wide world to which wars and oppres- 
sion have driven them. The early Irish, like the Asi- 
atic Christians, celebrated the dying day of their saints, 
rather than, as with us, the day of their birth. He was 
the honored means of introducing Christianity to a 
people who, more than any other in proportion to their 
number, have spread themselves over the globe, and 
who have alwa} T s carried their religion with them, 
whether in its pure and primitive state, or unhappily 
in its later and vitiated form. St. Patrick’s piety 
was deeji and abiding. He would have been a saint 
in any age or country. lie was a man of great meek- 
ness ; in his government of the Church and his inter- 
course among men, love and humility were always 
and everywhere predominant. Ilis religion lifted 
him above the love of wealth or of worldly honor. 
Like the prophet Samuel in the Old Testament, he 
used to appeal to the people, after living with them 
thirty years: “If in any way I have taken aught 
from you, tell me, and I will restore you fourfold.” 
He kept his vow to God “never to leave Ireland.” 
During his mission of thirty-four years among them 
he nearly lost the use of his mother tongue. lie was 
perhaps the most successful missionary of the 5th cen- 
tury. The Roman Catholics have proudly and exclu- 
sively claimed St. Patrick, and most Protestants have 
ignorantly or indifferently allowed their claim, thus 
giving to error a gratuity which it is difficult to re- 
cover. But he was no Bomanist. His life and evan- 
gelical Church of the 5th century ought to be better 
known. The familiar story of the expulsion of the 
reptiles from Ireland by this saint has the signification 
of many other legends and allegories, and figures the 
triumph of good over evil. Ilis resting-place at Down, 
in the province of Ulster, is still venerated by the peo- 
ple, and his remains were preserved many years, but 
liis church at Down was destroyed in the reign of 
Henry VIII, and such relics of him as remained were 
scattered cither by the soldiers of Elizabeth or by those 
under Cromwell. AVhen represented as bishop, he 
wears the usual dress with the mitre, cope, and crosier, 
while a neophyte regards him with reverence. As the 
apostle of Ireland, he should wear a hooded gown and 
a leatheru girdle. The staff’, wallet, standard with the 


cross, and the Gospel are all his proper attributes. A 
serpent should be placed beneath his feet. 

Those who desire all the knowledge so far obtained 
regarding this noted man and his relation to the Church 
must consult Potthast, Biblioth. Hist . Med. sEvi, p. 840 
sq. Of the latest biographies, that by Miss Cusack 
(1870) gives the Roman Catholic side of the case; that 
bv Todd (Dublin, 1863) the Protestant view. Besides 
these, consult De ATnne’s Hist, of the Irish Primitive 
Church, together with the Life of i$t. Patrick (New York, 
1870, 12mo), where the authorities on St. Patrick’s life, 
labors, and doctrines are given. See also Todd, Hist, 
of the Irish Church; Inett, Hist, of the Early English 
Church; Airs. Jameson, Legends; Lea, Hist, of Sacer- 
dotal Ce'ibacy ; Hill, Hist, of Eng. Monasticism, p. 63, 
and Append, iii : Alaclear, Hist . of Missions in the Mid- 
dle Ages; Contemp. Rev. Sept. 1868; Westminster Rev. 
Oct. 1868, p. 240 ; Brit. Qu. Rev. Oct. 1867, art. i ; 
Harper's Monthly , Oct. 1871 ; Friends' Review , iv, 427 
sq. (D. D.) 

Patrick (St.), Knights of, is the title of the mem- 
bers of an Irish order of knighthood founded by king 
George III of Great Britain on Feb. 5, 1783, in honor 
of the great Irish apostle. As originally constituted, 
the order consisted of the sovereign, the grand-master 
(who was always the reigning lord-lieutenant of Ire- 
land), and fifteen knights ; but in 1833 the number of 
knights was increased to twenty-two. The order is 
indicated by the initials “ K. I’.” Their dress is as 
follows : The collar (of gold) is composed of roses al- 
ternating with harps, tied together with a knot of gold, 
the roses being enamelled alternately white within 
red, and red within white, and in the centre is an im- 
perial crown surmounting a harp of gold, from which 
the badge is suspended. The badge or jewel is of gold, 
and oval ; surrounding it is a wreath of shamrock 
proper on a gold field ; within this is a band of sky- 
blue enamel charged with the motto of the order, 
‘ ‘ Quis separabit. mdcclxxxiii ,” in gold letters, and 
within this band a saltire gules (the cross of St. Pat- 
rick), surmounted by a shamrock or trefoil slipped 
vert, having on each of its leaves an imperial crown or. 
The field of the cross is either argent or pierced and 
left open. A sky-blue ribbon , worn over the right 
shoulder, sustains the badge when the collar is not 
worn. The star , worn on the left side, differs from the 
badge onty in being circular in place of oval, and in 
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substituting fof the exterior wreath of shamrocks eight 
rays of silver, four of which are larger than the other' 
four. The mantle is of rich sky-blue tabinet, lined with 
white silk, and fastened by a cordon of blue silk and 
gold with tassels. On the right shoulder is the hood , 
of the same materials as the mantle. — Chambers. 

Patrick, John, D.D., an English divine, brother 
of the succeeding, was born at Gainsborough, in Lin- 
colnshire, about 1640, and w'as educated at Cambridge 
University. After taking holy orders he was preacher 
at the Charter-house, London. He died about the 
opening of the 18th century. Like his brother the 
bishop, Dr. John Patrick was a decided opponent of 
the papists. He wrote, Reflections upon the Devotions 
of the Roman Church, uith the Prayers , Hymns, and Les- 
sons themselves , taken out of their authentic Books; in 
three Parts , thisflrst Part containing their Devotions to 
Saints and Angels [all ever published]; with two Di- 
gressions concerning the Reliques and Miracles in Mr. 
Cressy's late History [anonymous] (Loud. 1674, 8vo) : — 
The Virgin Mary misrepresented by the Roman Church ; 
in the Traditions of that Church concerning her Life and 
Glory, and in the Devotions paid to her as the Mother of 
God; both showed out of the Offices of that Church, the 
Lessons on her Festivals, and from their allowed A uthors; 
Part /, wherein Two of her Feasts, h r Conception and 
Nativity, are considered [anonymous] (Lond. 1688, 4to) ; 
also in Gibson’s Preservative , xv, 292, and xvi, 1. Dr. 
Patrick also published The Psalms in metre (Lond. 
1710, 12mo). 

Patrick, Symon, D.D., a celebrated English 
prelate of the orthodox school, nourished during the 
important events of the 17th century, and stands next 
to Tillotson in influence and learning. Burnet, his 
contemporary, ranks Patrick with the most worthy of 
the English nation, and pronounces him one who was 
an honor to the Church and the age in which he lived. 
Symon Patrick was born at Gainsborough, in Lincoln- 
shire, in 1626. His father -was a mercer of good credit, 
and sent him, with a view to affording the boy all the 
educational advantages of his time, early to school, 
lie received his first educational training in his native 
place, under one Merriweather, the translator of Sir T. 
Browne’s Religio Medici. At the age of eighteen Pat- 
rick -was admitted into Queen’s College, Cambridge, 
where he studied with great diligence and unceasing 
perseverance. At the usual time he took the degrees 
of M.A. and B.A., and was chosen fellow of his col- 
lege ; and very shortly after received holy orders from 
Ilall, bishop of Norwich, in his retirement at Heigh- 
ain, after his ejection from his bishopric, which, hav- 
ing never vacated, he continued to regard as his see. 
Very soon after his ordination, Patrick was received 
as chaplain into the family of Sir Walter St. John, of 
Battersea, who gave him that living in 1658. In 1661 
he was elected, by a majority of fellows, master of 
Queen’s College, in opposition to a royal mandamus 
appointing Mr. Anthony Sparrow to that place; but 
the affair, being brought before the king and council, 
w r as soon decided in favor of Mr. Sparrow ; and some 
of the fellow r s, if not all, who had formerly agreed with 
Mr. Patrick, were ejected. II is next preferment was 
the rectory of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, London, 
given him by the earl of Bedford in 1662, where he 
endeared himself much to the parishioners by instruc- 
tion and example, and particularly by continuing all 
the while among them during the plague in 1665. He 
studied, preached, visited the sick, and distributed 
alms as composedly as if there had not been a plague 
thought of, and upon a review of the awful season and 
his own peril, recorded the following words : “I sup- 
pose you think I intend to stay here still ; though I 
understand by your question you wmild not have me. 
But, my friend, w’hat am I better than another? 
Somebody must be here ; and is it lit l should set such 
a value upon myself as my going away and leaving 


another will signify? For it will, in effect, be to say 
that I am too good to be lost ; but it is no matter if 
another be. Truly, I do not think myself so consid- 
erable to the world : and though my friends set a 
good price upon me, yet that temptation hath not yet 
made me of their mind ; and I know their love makes 
me pass for more with them than I am worth. When 
I mention that word, love, I confess it moves me much, 
and I have a great passion for them, and wish I might 
live to embrace them once again ; but I must not take 
any undue courses to satisfy this passion, which is but 
too strong in me. I must let reason prevail, and 
stay w'ith my charge, which I take hitherto to be my 
duty, whatever come.” A little later he writes : “Dur- 
ing mv confinement with these afflicted people I had 
many heavenly meditations in my mind, and found 
the pleaure wherewith they filled the soul was far be- 
yond all the pleasures of the flesh. Nor could I fancy 
anything that would last so long, nor give me such 
joy and delight, as those thoughts which I had of the 
other world, and the taste which God vouchsafed me 
of it” ( Autobiography , p. 52). It is said, further, that, 
out of a special regard to these people, he refused the 
archdeaconry of Huntingdon. Having sufficient rea- 
sons for dislike to his college at Cambridge, he went to 
Oxford for his degrees in divinity; and, entering him- 
self of Christ Church, took his doctor’s degree there in 
1666. He was made chaplain in ordinary to the king 
about the same time. In 1672 he was made prebendary 
of Westminster, and dean of Peterborough in 1679. In 
1680 the lord-chancellor, Finch, offered him the living 
of St. Martin’s in the Fields; but Dr. Patrick refused 
it, and recommended Dr. Thomas Tenison. In 1682 
Dr. Lewis de Moulin, who had been history professor 
at Oxford, and had written many bitter books against 
the Church of England, sent for Patrick upon his sick- 
bed, and solemnly declared his regret upon that ac- 
count, which declaration, being signed, w r as published 
after his death. During the reign of James II Dr. 
Patrick was one of those champions who defended the 
Protestant religion against the papists. In the pro- 
posed revision of the Liturgy, his special share was 
the remodelling of the Collects ; the process employed 
for which purpose is described in Birch’s Life of Til- 
lotson , who at that time w*as dean of St. Paul’s, and 
was the soul of the commission. In Tillotson ’s com- 
monplace-book w as found a paper in short-hand, enti- 
tled “ Concessions which w ill probably be made by 
the Church of England for the union of Protestants; 
which 1 sent to the earl of Portland by Dr. Stilling- 
fleet, Sept. 13, 1689.” There w r ere seven heads, which 
it may not be foreign to our subject to transcribe, as 
Patrick w r as one of the most active commissioners : 

“X. That the ceremonies enjoined or recommended in 
the Liturgy or Canons he left indifferent. 

“2. That the Liturgy be carefully reviewed, and such 
alterations and changes tliereiu made as may supply the 
defects, and remove, as much ns possible, all grounds of 
exception to any part of it, by leaving out the apocryphal 
lessons, and correcting the translation of the Psalms, 
used in the public service, where there is need of it; and 
in many other particulars. 

“3. That, instead of all former declarations and sub- 
scriptions to be made by ministers, it shall be sufficient 
for them that are admitted to the exercise of their minis- 
try in the Church of England to subscribe one general 
declaration and promise to this purpose, viz. that we do 
submit to the doctrine, discipline, and worship of the 
Church of England as it shall he established by law r , and 
promise to teach and practice accordingly. 

“4. That a new body of ecclesiastical canons be made, 
particularly with a regard to a more effectual provision for 
the reformation of manners both in ministers and people. 

“5. That there he an effectual regulation of ecclesiasti- 
cal courts to remedy the great abuses and inconveniences 
which, by degrees and length of time, have crept into 
them ; and, particularly, that the power of excommunica- 
tion be taken out of the hands of lay officers, aud placed 
in the bishop, and not to be exercised for trivial matters, 
but upon great and weighty occasions. 

“(i. That for the future those w r ho have been ordained in 
any of the foreign Reformed churches be not required to 
be re-ordained here to render them capable of preferment 
I in this Church. 
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“7. That for the future none be capable of any ecclesi- 
astical benefice or preferment in the Church of England 
that shall be ordained in England otherwise than by bish- 
ops. And that those who have been ordained only by 
presbyters shall not be compelled to renounce their for- 
mer ordination. But because many have and do still 
doubt of the validity of such ordination, where episcopal 
ordination may be had, and is by law required, it shall be 
sufficient for such persons to receive ordination from a 
bishop in this or the like form: If thou art not already 
ordained, I ordain thee, etc. ; as in case a doubt be made 
of any one's baptism, it is appointed by the Liturgy that 
he be baptized iu this form: If thon art not baptized, I 
baptize thee,” etc. 

At the Revolution in 1G88 great use w r as made of dean 
Patrick, who was very active in settling the affairs of 
the Church : he -was called upon to preach before the 
prince and princess of Orange, and soon afterwards was 
appointed one of the commissioners for the review' of 
the liturgy. In 1G89 he was made bishop of Chi- 
chester, and employed, with other bishops, to compose 
the disorders of the Church of Ireland. In 1691 he was 
translated to the see of Ely, in the room of Turner, who 
■was deprived for refusing the oaths to the government. 
Here he continued to perform all the offices of a good 
bishop, as well as a good man, which he had proved 
himself to be. In his early life he had regarded the 
Nonconformists v T ith little favor, and had even -written 
against them in a pamphlet entitled A friendly Debate 
between a Conformist and Nonconformist (1GG8), but in 
his latter years, especially while in the episcopate, he 
had had occasion to change his opinion. He had even 
a great share in the comprehension projected by arch- 
bishop Sancroft, in order to gain over the Dissenters. 
This may appear strange, as in the preface to his dia- 
logue between a Conformist and a Nonconformist he 
had opposed such a design, and thereby given great of- 
fence to lord chief-justice Hale, who was zealous for it. 
His notices of the comprehension proceedings, in his 
autobiographical detail, are meagre, and cast no light 
upon the subject. The chief particulars may be found 
in Calamv’s Life of Baxter, Birch’s Life of Tillotson , 
Burnet’s Own Time , and other publications. Says Har- 
ris, the biographer of Dr. Manton : “ Bishop Patrick, 
in advanced age, remarked, in a speech in the House 
of Lords in favor of the ‘Occasional Conformity’ Bill, 
that ‘He had been known to write against the Dis- 
senters in his younger years, but that he had lived 
long enough to see reason to alter his opinion of that 
people, and that way of writing.’ ” The reason Tvas, 
probably, his more intimate, and therefore more accu- 
rate knowledge of the Nonconformists. Many of these 
with whom he was brought into personal contact he 
was disappointed, happily, not to find violent political 
partisans, but men who professed the constitutional 
principles of the Revolution of 1688; men of devout 
and exemplary life; men who held the doctrinal arti- 
cles of the Church of England, and lamented that a 
few r things — and only a few' — prevented their embrac- 
ing its communion; for they entertained no opposition 
as to the utility of national ecclesiastical establish- 
ments. Indeed it remains an open question at this 
day whether Dissent might not have been forever 
ended in that period of English history had not the 
Altitudinarians, or Tractarians as -we now call them, 
been so powerful in the Anglican Church. Indeed, 
we think, had there not been such moderate men as 
Tillotson and Patrick to allay the storm which was 
then preparing again, there might have been a renewal 
of the melancholy scenes of the days of Charles I. 
Bishop Patrick’s services to the English Church, and 
the English people as well, cannot, then, be too highly 
prized. He died at Ely May 31, 1707, and w r as in- 
terred in the cathedral, where a monument is erected 
to his memory. Bishop Patrick was one of the most 
learned men as well as best writers of his time. He 
published many and various works: some of the de- 
votional kind, many Sermons, Tracts against Popery , 
and Paraphrases and Commentaries upon the Holy 
Scriptures. These last are excellent in their way, and 


1 perhaps the most useful of any ever written in the 
English language. They w'ere published at various 
times, but as this prelate did not proceed beyond the 
Song of Solomon, the commentaries of Lowth, Ar- 
nald, Whitby, and Lownian are generally added to 
complete the work. In this enlarged or completed 
form it is published, entitled A critical Commentary 
and Paraphrase on the Old and Neiv Testament and the 
Apocrypha , by Patrick, Lowth, Arnald, Whitby, and 
Lowman ; corrected by the Rev. J. R. Pitman (Lond. 
18*22, 6 vols. 4to). The historical and poetical books of 
the Old Testament are by Bp. Patrick ; the Prophets, 
by W. Lowth ; the Apocrypha, by Arnald ; the New 
Testament (w ith the exception of the Revelation), by 
Whitby ; the Revelation, by Lowman. There is a new 
edition, with the text printed at large (not formerly 
given), 4 vols. imp. 8vo, 1853, and other dates. There 
are various editions in folio, which are esteemed for 
the large type with which they are printed ; but none 
of them contain Lowman, and but few r copies contain 
Arnald. In that size the work is in G vols. without 
Arnald, which makes a seventh when added. An 
edition of all Bp. Patrick’s works -was brought out in 
1858 by the Rev. Alexander Taylor, A. M. (Oxf. 9 vols. 
8vo). II is Autobiography w r as published at Oxford in 
1839. A list of all his writings is given by Darling, 
Cyclop. Bibl. ii, 2304-2307. See Debarv, Hist, of the Ch. 
of England, 1685-1717, p. 20, 81, 203, 3fr0 ; Perry, Hist, 
of the Ch. of England , ii, 397 ; iii, 82 ; Stoughton, Ec- 
cles. Hist, of England , i, 338; ii, 140, 354; Christian 
Observer , Nov. 1843, art. i. (J. H.W.) 

Patrii Dei (Lat. pater , “a father,” and Dii, 
“gods”), a name applied in heathen antiquity to the 
gods from whom tribes -were believed to be sprung, or 
to gods worshipped by their ancestors. Sometimes 
the name was given to the spirits of their deceased an- 
cestors. Among the ancient Romans the term w'as 
sometimes used to denote the Furies or Eumenides. 

Patnmi and Matrimi are names applied among 
the ancient Romans to children whose parents had 
been married according to the religious ceremony 
called Confarreatio. These w'ere generally considered 
as more suitable for the service of the gods than the 
children of other marriages. 

Patrimony is the term anciently given to Church 
estates or revenues. Thus we find mentioned, in the 
letters of St. Gregory, not only the patrimony of the Ro- 
man Church, but those likewise of the churches of 
Rimini, Milan, and Ravenna. This name, therefore, 
does not peculiarly signify any foreign dominion or 
jurisdiction belonging to the Roman Church or the 
pope. Churches, in cities whose inhabitants were but 
of modern existence, had no estates left to them out 
of their own district; but those in imperial cities, such 
as Rome, Ravenna, and Milan, where senators and per- 
sons of the first rank inhabited, were endowed with es- 
tates in clivers parts of the world. St. Gregory men- 
tions the patrimony of the Church of Ravenna, in Sicily, 
and another of the Church of Milan, in that kingdom. 
The Roman Church had patrimonies in France, Africa, 
Sicily, in the Cottian Alps, and in many other countries. 
The same St. Gregory had a law'suit with the bishop of 
Ravenna for the patrimonies of the tivo churches, which 
afterwards ended by agreement. 

Patriots in Christ, an appellation given to cer- 
tain Wiirtemberg Separatists, originated by the abbe 
Gregoirc, who appeared in 1801, during the rising pop- 
ularity of Bonaparte, and maintained that he was the sec- 
ond and true Messiah, who was to destroy the spiritual 
Babylon and give freedom to the nations. They formed 
themselves into an order of knighthood, called the 
Knights of Napoleon, but as the ambitious personage 
on w'hom their expectations rested made no pretensions 
to the dignity wdiicli they had marked out for him, they 
met w’ith no encouragement, and speedily fell into ob- 
I livion. 
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Patripassians (from Pat re Passo , “a suffering Fa- 
ther”), a title given bv their opponents to those Chris- 
tians who deny the distinct personality of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost. The first to whom it was applied 
were the followers of Praxeas, against ivhom Tertullian 
published, about the year 200, one of his celebrated 
treatises. Praxeas was a Phrygian, who had come to 
Kome,and exerted himself there with great effect against 
the Mont anists, whom the Itoman bishop was almost on 
the point of admitting into the communion of the 
Church. His peculiar views on the Trinity were over- 
looked at the time. But Tertullian shortly afterwards 
became a Montanist, and as such had a double motive 
for attacking Praxeas and his followers. His treatise is 
our chief authority for the opinions they held, but there 
is some obscurity about it. From some passages it 
would appear that Praxeas admitted no distinctions in 
the Godhead previous to the appearing of God in the 
person of Christ. From others it rather seems that he 
supposed him to have manifested himself as the Son 
under the old dispensation. But there can be no doubt 
that Praxeas believed, as the Sabellians did after him, 
that Father, Son, and Holy Ghost were merely names 
for the different modes under which one and the same 
person operated or was manifest. Tertullian argued 
that if this view was carried out to its legitimate con- 
sequences, it must be admitted that the Father was 
born of the Virgin Mary, and suffered on the cross. 
See Monarchiaxs; Noetus; Sabellians; and Sa- 
bellius. The followers of Praxeas were also called 
Monarchians, because of their denying a plurality of 
persons in the Deity; and Patripassians, because they 
believed that the Father was so intimately united with 
the man Christ, his Son, that he suffered with him the 
anguish of an afflicted life, and the torments of an igno- 
minious death. It does not appear that this sect formed 
to itself any separate place of worship, or removed from 
the ordinary assemblies of Christians. See Neander, 
Hist, of Dogmas (see Index) ; Planting and Training , 
vol. ii; Milman, Ilist. of Latin Christianity , i, 73; Al- 
zog, Kirchengesch. i, 112; Scliaff, Church Ilist. vol. i; 
Liddon, Divinity of Christ (see Index) ; Haag, Hist, des 
Dogmes ,* Hagenbaeh, Hist, of Doctrines (see Index in 
vol. ii). 

Patristics is a department of ecclesiastical history, 
and more particularly of doctrinal history. It is an 
account of the lives, writings, and theological opinions 
of the Christian authors of the ancient Graeco - Latin 
Church before the separation into two antagonistic 
bodies. The terms are sometimes so distinguished 
that Patrology is defined to be biographical and lit- 
erary^, Patristics doctrinal and ethical. A complete 
work must cover both. There is a difference of opin- 
ion concerning the precise boundaries. Patristics be- 
gins with the apostolic fathers, and closes with Gregory 
1 in the West, and with John of Damascus in the East. 
John of Damascus cannot be omitted, since he is the 
last authoritative divine of the Greek Church who 
sums up the labors of the earlier Greek fathers. But 
it is improper to carry patristics down to the Middle 
Ages, so as to comprehend Anselm, Peter the Lombard, 
Thomas Aquinas, and other schoolmen. It must be 
strictly confined to the fathers, i. e. to those writers 
who produced the Catholic dogmas, as distinguished 
from the schoolmen who digested, analyzed, and sys- 
tematized these dogmas. The title father , Church fa- 
ther (pater ecclesiee corresponding to the Ileb. -S<), is 
relative. Every Church has its fathers and founders. 
But it is usually applied to those divines of the early 
Christian centuries who excelled in learning, judg- 
ment, piety, and orthodox}’’. Some of them were not 
only luminaries ( ’luminaria ), but also princes ( primates ) 
and saints of the Church (sancti patres). In a wider 
sense it is extended to other ecclesiastical writers of 
merit and distinction. The line of the Greek fathers 


is usually closed with John of Damascus (d. 754), the 
line of the Latin fathers with Gregory I (d. 604). 

The Roman Church makes a distinction between 
pater ecclesiee , doctor ecclesiee , and auctor ecclesiasticus. 
(1.) Patres ecclesiee are all ancient teachers who com- 
bine antiquitas , doctrina orthodoxa , sanctitas vitee , and 
approbatio ecclesiee (which may be expressed or silent). 
These requisites, however, are only imperfectly com- 
bined even in the most eminent of the fathers; some 
excel in learning (Origen, Jerome), some in piety (Pol- 
yearp), some in orthodoxy (Iremeus, Athanasius, Leo 
1), some in vigor and depth (Tertullian, Augustine), 
some in eloquence (Chrysostom), but none could stand 
the test of Roman orthodoxy of the Tridentine or Vat- 
ican stamp, and many of them would have to be con- 
demned as heretics. This is especially the case with 
the fathers of the ante-Nieene age (see Sehaff, Church 
Ihst. i, 455). (2.) Doctores ecclesiee are the most au- 

thoritative of the Church fathers, who, in addition to 
the above requisites, excel in learning (eminens erueli - 
tio ), and have the express approbation of the Church 
(expressa ecclesiic declaratio). The recognised Greek 
Chureh doctors are: Athanasius, Basil the Great, Greg- 
ory of Nazianzum, Chrysostom, Cyril of Alexandria, 
John of Damascus. The Latin Church doctors are: 
Ambrose, Augustine, Jerome, Leo the Great, Gregory 
the Great, also Hilary of Poitiers, to whom are added 
the leading mediaeval divines, Bernard of Clairvaux, 
Thomas Aquinas, Bonaventura. (Among more recent 
divines, Bellarmine, Bossuet, and Perrone would de- 
serve a place among the doctors of the Roman Catholic 
Church.) (3.) Auctores ecclesiastici : those ancient 
Christian writers who are less important for didactic 
theology, or held questionable or heterodox opinions, 
as Tertullian, Clement of Alexandria, Origen, Euse- 
bius, Arnobius, Lactantius, Theodoret. 

Patristics may be divided into three periods: (I.) 
The Apostolic fathers, i. e. the immediate disciples of 
the apostles, who flourished at the end of the 1st and 
the beginning of the 2d century, and represent a faint 
echo of the age of inspiration. These are Clement of 
Rome, Polycarp, Ignatius (and Pseudo-Ignatius), Pseu- 
do-Barnabas, Papias, Hermas, and the anonymous au- 
thor of the beautiful Epistle to Dioguetus. Important 
literary discoveries, which throw some light on doubtful 
questions of the sub-apostolic age, have recently been 
made, viz. the Syriac Ignatius, the Greek Ilermas, the 
Greek of the first five chapters of Barnabas, and a new 
MS. of the Clementine Epistles, edited by Brycnnios 
(1876). The best edition, now in course of publication, 
is Patrum Apostolicorum Opera (ed. P. de Gebhardt, 
Ad. llarnack, Th. Zahn, Leips. 1876 sq.). (2.) The ante - 
Kicene fathers, i. e. the apologists and theologians of 
the 2d and 3d centuries, v’ho w r ere chiefly engaged in 
the defence of Christianity against Jew's and Gentiles, 
and the refutation of the Ebionitish and Gnostic here- 
sies (see Otto, Corpus Apologetexrum Christ ianorum [2d 
ed. Leips. 1876 sq.] ; and the Anto-Nicene Library pub- 
lished by Clark [Edinb. 1867-72, 25 vols.]). (a) Greek 
fathers: Justin Martyr (d. 166), Irenaeus (d. 202), Hip- 
polvtns (d.236), Clementof Alexandria (d.220), Origen 
(d. 254), and others of less importance. Of these Ire- 
mens is the soundestdivine, Origen the greatest scholar. 
(6) Latin fathers : Tertullian (d. about 220), Cyprian 
(d. 258), Minucius Felix, Arnobius. (3.) The Xicene 
fathers of the 4th century, who chiefly developed and 
defended the doctrines of the Trinity and Incarnation 
in the Arian conflict from 325 to 381. (a) Greek fa- 

thers : Eusebius (the historian, d. 340), Athanasius (the 
father of orthodoxy, d. 373), Gregory of Nazianzmn 
(the theologian, d. 391), Gregor}’’ of Nyssa (d. 395), 
Basil the Great (d. 379), Cyril of Jerusalem (d. 386), 
Chrysostom (the prince of pulpit orators, d. 407), Epi- 
phanius (the orthodox zealot, d. 403), and others. (6) 
Latin fathers: Hilary of Poitiers (“ the Athanasius of 
the West,” d. 368), Ambrose of Milan (d. 397). (4.) 

The post-Nicene fathers, who developed the orthodox 
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christology and the fundamental doctrines of Christian 
anthropology and soteriologv. (a) Greek Church : 
Cyril of Alexandria (d. 444), Theodoret (d. 458), John 
of Damascus (d. about 750). (b) Latin Church : Je- 

rome (d. 419), Augustine (d. 430), Leo the Great (d. 
4G1), Gregory the Great (d. G04). 

Literature. — Patristics began with the work of Je- 
rome (d. 419), De viris illustribus s. de scriptoribas eccle - 
siasticis, which contains biographical sketches of the 
most eminent Christian authors down to the 5th cen- 
tury. It was continued by Gennadius (490), Isidore 
of Spain, and other mediaeval writers. Since the Ref- 
ormation this study was especially cultivated by Roman 
Catholic scholars, as Bellarmine, Oudin, Du Pin, C. 
Nourry, Tillemont, Ceillier, Lumper, Sprenger, Mohler, 
Fessler, Alzog; and by some Anglican divines, as Cave, 
Pearson, Fell, and the Tractarian school. The Ger- 
mans have cultivated the biographical and critical de- 
partment, and furnished a number of valuable patristic 
monographs, as Tertullian and Chrysostom by Nean- 
der, Origen by Thomasius and Redepenning, Gregory 
of Nazianzum by Oilman n, Jerome by Zochler, Augus- 
tine by Bindemann. The best editions of the fathers 
are the Benedictine, as far as they go, and the most 
complete and convenient (though by no means the most 
critical) is Migne’s Patrologue Cursus completus s. Bib- 
liotheca Universalis . . . omnium SS. Pat rum , Docto- 
ram , Scriptorumque ccclesiasticorum, embracing the ec- 
clesiastical literature from the apostolic fathers down 
to the age of Innocent III (Paris, 1844 scp). A more 
critical edition of the Latin fathers was begun under 
the auspices of the Academy of Vienna (186G), and 
embraces so far Sulpicius Severus, Minucius Felix, and 
Cyprian. Of modern works on patristics, the principal 
are : Holder, Patrologie (ed. Reitlnnayr, Regensburg, 
1850, only 1 vol. to close of 300) ; Fessler, Institutiones 
Patrol. (Oenip. 1850, 2 vols., to Gregory the Great); Al- 
zog, Grundriss tl r Patrologie (2d ed. Freiburg, 18G9; 
3d ed. 187G); Donaldson, A Critical History of Chris- 
tian Literature and Doctrine from the Death of the Apos- 
tles to the Kicene Council (Lond. 1864-GG, 3 vols.). A 
biographical Dictionary of the first ten centuries, un- 
der the editorship of William Smith, will shortly be 
published in London as a sequel to the Dictionary of 
Christian Antiquities, of which the first volume was is- 
sued in 1875. See Fathers of the Cnup.cu; Pa- 
thology. (P. S.) 

Patrizi, Constantin, a modern Italian prelate, the 
intimate companion of pope Pius IX, and cardinal-vicar, 
was born at Siena Sept. 4, J798. He was the scion of a 
noble family, ami was intended for military service, but 
being of a serious turn of mind he preferred the service 1 
of the Church, and in her ranks rapidly rose to places 
of responsibility and influence. In 1834 he was hon- 
ored with a bishopric, and two years later was created 
a cardinal. Five years after this he was made the viear- 
general of his holiness the pope, whom he served most 
faithfully his life long. Patrizi had been instrumental 
in the election of Pius IX, and became the most devoted. 


his “illness afflicted him only for two reasons: because 
it prevented his saying mass and seeing his holiness.” 
Pius IX, greatly moved by this declaration, resolved to 
break his voluntary imprisonment to attest in person his 
affection for his best friend. lie gave orders according- 
ly, but his physicians effectively interfered, and Patrizi 
was denied this last favor. (J. II. W.) 

Fat'robas (narpufiac, probably for Jlarpo/Sioc, 
life o/his father , see Wolf, Cura> , ad loc.), a Christian 
at Rome to whom Paul sent his salutation (Rom. xvi, 
14). A.D. 55. According to late and uncertain tra- 
dition, he was one of the seventy diseiples, became 
bishop of Puteoli (Pseudo-Hippolytus, De Sept. Aposto- 
lis ), and suffered martyrdom together with Philologus 
on November 4 (Estius). Accordingly the Roman 
martvrology assigns that day as his anniversary. 
Like many other names mentioned in Rom. xvi, this 
was borne by at least one member of the emperor's 
household (Sueton. Galba, 20 ; Martial, Bp. ii, 32, 3). 

Fatrocinium is a name for the festival annually 
observed by the Romanists to commemorate those 
saints under whose protection a church has been built 
or founded. See Patron. 

Fatro c'lus (ndi-po/eXoc, a frequent Greek name 
since the time of Homer), the father of Nicanor, the fa- 
mous adversary of Judas Maccabaeus (2 Maec. viii, 9). 

Fatroclus of Arles, a French Roman Catholic 
prelate, flourished in the early part of the 5th century as 
bishop of the dioeese from which he is named. A dis- 
pute of long standing then existed between the bishops 
of Arles and Vienne with regard to metropolitan juris- 
1 diction. The question was brought before a council at 
Turin in the year 401, when it was decided, for the sake 
of peaee, that the dignity of metropolitan should belong 
to that prelate who could prove his see to be the civil 
| capital of the province ; and that meanwhile each should 
execute the oflice in the dioceses nearest to his own. 
The strife was thus suspended for the time; but in 417 
Patroclns addressed himself to pope Zozimus, to obtain 
restitution of the rights which he maintained to be 
originally inherent in his see; and that pontiff, proba- 
bly without sufficient examination, granted his request, 
lie wrote to the bishops of Gaul, directing that the 
bishop of Arles should exercise metropolitan jurisdiction 
over these provinces, Viennensis, and Prima and Secunda 
Narbonensis; that he should preside at the consecration 
of their bishops ; that all clergy travelling abroad should 
obtain from him lUterce format ee , or commendatory let- 
ters; and that he should decide ecclesiastical causes, 
with the exception of those which were important 
enough to be reserved to the cognizance of the pope 
himself. These distinctions he declared to rest upon 
the apostolic foundation of the see; Trophimus having 
been despatched from Rome to be the first bishop of 
Arles, and the Christian faith having been diffused from 
that original source throughout Gaul. See Jarvis, Ilist, 
ofCh. of France, i, G sq. ; Riddle, Hist, of the Papacy. 


laborious, and perhaps important official, after Antonelli, | 
in this pontificate. He was, however, the decided foe of 
the Jesuits, and in these latter years, when the Jesuits 
rule with high hand at Rome, Patrizi has had but little 
to say that was not carefully weighed, lest it were in- 
tended in injury to the Society of Jesus. But the pope 
himself never wavered in his affection for Patrizi. Pius 1 
IX knew him to be an honest man whose counsels were 
worth heeding, and to the last esteemed bis friend the 
vicar-general. Patrizi died Dec. 17, 1876. Besides the 
offices above referred to, he was bishop of Porto and 
Eutinus, prefect of the Congregation of the Episcopal . 
Residence, prefect of the Congregation of Rites, arch- | 
priest of the Maria Majoria, and, besides, dean of the 
Sacred College. II is last years were embittered bv | 
the presence of a Methodist church just across the way | 
from his vicarial palace. A few days before his death i 
a mutual friend informed the pope that Patrizi avowed 


Fatrology, a term which properl}’ applies to the 
doctrinal and ethical systems found in the writings of 
the Christian Church fathers; while Patristics strictly 
relates to their life, history, and literary character. 
The two words, however, are generally used inter- 
changeably. The writings of the ante-Nieene fathers 
are remarkable for their deference to the teaching of 
the Scriptures. Their doctrines and exhortations are 
based upon the New Testament, and fortified by cita- 
tions from the Gospels and Epistles. This peculiarity 
aids one in determining how far the New Testament 
was regarded as of divine authority, and what ap- 
proach had then been made towards the settlement of 
the canon. The ante-Nicene fathers agree in their 
testimony to the reformation wrought by Christianity 
in private morals and in public manners. Thus Ter- 
tullian, in his Apology , boldly challenges the enemies 
of Christians to point out any evil in their lives that 
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can be fairly ascribed to their religion, and refers with 
exultation to their domestic purity, their integrity in 
business, their sobriety and order, and their abound- 
ing charities, as fruits of the Gospel. Nor are there 
wanting in the ante-Nicene fathers traces of that 
spirit of philosophy and of erudition which in their 
successors shaped the doctrinal germs of the New Tes- 
tament into elaborate systems of theology, varying 
according to the influence of Plato and of Aristotle 
upon the thought of the age, though in general one 
finds in that period rather the elementary and practi- 
cal truths that belong to an age of missionary zeal. 
But though we may not look to the early fathers for 
classic elegance of style or the perfection of rhetorical 
art, one is charmed with their simple fervor, with 
their earnestness of purpose, with their unflinching 
devotion to the cause they had espoused ; and some- 
thing of roughness, even of violence, may be pardoned 
in men who lived in stormy times, and spoke and 
wrote in view of the torture, the block, the arena. 
We owe to them a living picture of Christianity as a 
working power in human thought and society at the 
beginning of its triumphs. See Patristics. 

Fatron (Lat. patronus , from pater , “father”) 
among the Romans originally signified a citizen who 
had dependents that under the name of clients were 
attached to him. Before the time of the Laws of the 
Twelve Tables, the most frequent use of the term pa - 
tronus was in opposition to liberties, these two words 
being used to signify persons who stood to one another 
in the relation of master and manumitted slave. The 
Roman was not denuded of all right in his slave when 
he freed him : a tie remained somewhat like that of 
parent and child, and the law recognised important 
obligations on the part of the libertus towards his pa- 
tron, the neglect of which involved severe punishment. 
In some cases the patron could claim a right to the 
whole or part of the property of his freedman. The 
original idea of a patron apart from the manumitter 
of slaves continued to exist. A Roman citizen, de- 
sirous of a protector, might attach himself to a pa- 
tron, whose client he thenceforward became ; and dis- 
tinguished Romans w r ere sometimes patrons of depend- 
ent states or cities, particularly where they had been 
the means of bringing them into subjection. Thus 
the Marcelli were patrons of the Sicilians, because 
Claudius Marcellus had conquered Syracuse and Sic- 
ily. The patron was the guardian of his client’s in- 
terest, public and private; as his legal adviser, he 
vindicated his rights before the courts of law. The 
client was bound, on various occasions, to assist the 
patron with money, as by paying the costs of his suits, 
contributing to the marriage portions of his daughters, 
and defraying in part the expenses incurred in the 
discharge of public functions. Patron and client were 
under an obligation never to accuse one another; to 
violate this law amounted to the crime of treason, and 
any one >vas at liberty to slay the offender with im- 
punity. One obvious effect of the institution of cli - 
entela w r as the introduction of an element of union 
between classes of citizens who were otherwise con- 
tinually brought into opposition to each other. As 
the patron was in the habit of appearing in support of 
his clients in courts of justice, the word patronus ac- 
quired, in course of time, the signification of advocate, 
or legal adviser and defender, the client being the 
party defended ; hence the modern relation between 
counsel and client. 

Patron , in time, came to be a common designation 
of every protector or powerful promoter of the interests 
of another ; thus also the saints, who were believed 
to watch over particular interests of persons, places, 
trades, etc., acquired in the Middle Ages the designa- 
tion of patron saints. These patron saints of profes- 
sions, trades, conditions, and callings were called, in 
Church language, Defensores . Several such are clear- 
ly connected by a sort of pun (as St. Clair, of lamp- 


lighters ; St. Cloud, of the nailmakers ; and St. Blanc, 
or Blanchard, of laundresses), or are derived from 
some incident in their life (as St. Peter, of fishmon- 
gers), or in their legends(as St. Dunstan, of goldsmiths; 
St. Sebastian, of archers ; St. Blaise, of combmakers ; 
St. Lawrence, of girdlers and cooks; SS. Hubert and 
Eustace, of huntsmen; St. Cecilia, of musicians; St. 
Catharine, of philosophers). Some preside over dif- 
ferent trades, as St. Eloi, patron of hangmen, coach- 
men, tinmen, nail and shoeing smiths, and metal- 
■workers ; St. George, of soldiers, clothiers, and horse- 
men ; St. Anne, of grooms, toymen, turners, and comb- 
makers ; St. Michael, of fencing-masters and pastry- 
cooks; St.John at the Latin Gate, of printers, attor- 
neys, and papermakers ; IV Coronati, of masons and 
builders ; SS. Cosrnas and Damian, of physicians and 
surgeons ; SS. Crispin and Crispin ian, of cordwaincrs 
and embroiderers ; St. Nicholas, of butchers, scholars, 
seamen, and thieves ; St. Vincent, of vinedressers and 
vinegar-makers. 

V e append a list of patron saints, as given by Wal- 
cott ( Sacred Archceol. s. v.) : 

Artillery, and engineers and mechauics, and married 
women, St.. Barbara. 

Bakers, SS. Wilfred and ITonoriiis. 

Basketmakers, St. Anthony. 

Blind men, St. Thomas h Becket. 

Bookbinders, the Ascension. 

Booksellers, St. John the Evangelist. 

Boys, St. Gregory. 

Brewers, SS. Ilonorius and Clement. 

Brokers, St. Maurice. 

Builders, SS. Coronati, Severus, Sevcriauus, Carpophorus, 
and Victorias. 

Butchers, SS. Authouy the Abbot and Francis. 
Carpenters, SS. Joseph and Audrew'. 

Carters, St. Catharine. 

Chandlers, the Purification (Candlemas). 
Charcoal-cutters, St. Anthony. 

Children, the Holy Innocents, St. Felicitas. 

Chinamen, St. Anthony of Padua. 

Common women, SS. Bride and Afra. 

Confectioners, the Purification. 

Coopers, SS. Mary Magdalen and Hilary. 

Captives, SS. Leonard and Barbara. 

Curriers, SS. Simon and Jnde. 

Divines, St. Thomas Aquinas. 

Drapers, SS. Blaise and Leodegar. 

Drunkards, SS. Martin and Urban. 

Falconers, St. Tibba. 

Ferrymen, St. Christopher. 

Fools, St. Mathurin. 

Fullers, St. Severus. 

Gardeners, SS. Urbau of Laugres and Fiacre. 

Girls, St. Catharine. 

Glaziers, St. James of Germany. 

Granarers and millers, St. Anthony. 

Grocers, the Purification, St. Authouy. 

Hairdressers, St. Louis. 

Hatters, SS. James and William. 

Ilorsedealers, St. Louis. 

Hotel-keepers, St. Theodotus. 

Jockeys, St. Euloge. 

Laborers, SS. Walstan and Isidore. 

Lawyers, St. Ives. 

Locksmiths, St. Peter-es-Lieus. 

Lovers, St. Valentine. 

Master-shoemakers, St. Martin. 

Mntmakers, the Nativity. 

Mercers, St. Fieri an. 

Millers, SS. Martin and Arnold. 

Mowers and reapers, St. Walstan. 

Nurses, St. Agatha. 

Painters, SS. Luke and Lazarus. 

Paviors, St. Roche. 

Peasants, St. Lucia. 

Physicians, St. Pantaleon. 

Pilgrims, St. Julian. 

Pin makers, St. Sebastian. 

Plasterers, IV Coronati. 

Ploughmen, St. Urban. 

Potters, St. Gore. 

Saddlers, St. Gualfard. 

Seamen and fishermen, SS. Nicholas, Dismas, Christopher, 
and Elmo. 

Shepherds, SS. Neomaye, Drngo, and Weudolin. 

Spinners, St. Catharine. 

Spurriers, St. Giles. 

Students and scholars, SS. Jerome, Lawrence, Mathurin, 
Mary Magdalene, Catharine, Gregory the Great, Ursula. 
Tailors, SS. John Baptist, Goodman, and Anne. 

Tanners, SS. Simon, Jude, and Clement. 

Taverners, St. Lawrence. 
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Theologians, SS. Augustine and Thomas Aquinas. 
Thieves, St. Dismas. 

Travellers, St. Julian. 

Virgins, St. Winifred. 

Washerwomen, SS. llunna and Lidoise. 

Weavers, St. Stephen. 

Wool combers, SS. Blaise and Mary Magdalene. 

The saint in whose name a church is founded is con- 
sidered its patron saint. But the dedication of a church 
often commemorates the patron of the staple trade of 
the vicinity. 

Patrons in Diseases , etc. : 

St. Agatha presided over fire and valleys; St. Barbara, 
over hills ; St. Florian, over fire ; St. Anne, over riches ; 
St. Osyth, over house-keys; St. Sylvester, over woods; 
St. Vincent and St. Anne, over lost goods; St. Urbau, 
over vineyards; St. Anthony, over pigs; St. Gall, St. 
Leodegar/or St. Ferrioll, over geese; St. Leonard, over 
dncksT St. German, over hen-roosts ; St. Gertrude, over 
c rror s ; St. Iluldeth, over mice; St. Hubert, over dogs; 
St.' Magnus, over locusts ; St. Pelagius, over oxen ; St. 
Weudoliue, over sheep. 

St. Barbara took care that none died without the viaticum. 
St. Judocus preserved from mildew; St. Magnus, from 
grasshoppers: St. Mark, from sudden death. 

St. Leouard broke prison chains. 

St. Otilia watched over the head; St. Blaise, over the neck ; 
St. Erasmus, the chest ; St. Catharine, the tongue ; St. 
Lawrence, the back ; St. Bnrghart, the lower members. 
St. Romain drove away spirits. 

St. Roche cured pestilence; St. Apollonia, toothache; St. 
Otilia, bleared eves ; St. Eutropius, dropsy ; St. Chiacre, 
emerods; St. Wolfgang, the gout; St. Valentine, the 
falling sickness ; St. Erasmus, the colic; St. Blaise, the 
quinsy; St. John, shorn; St. Pernel, the ague; St. 
Vitus, madness; St. Lawrence, rheumatism; SS. Wilg- 
ford and Uncuniber, bad husbauds. 

St. Susanna helped in infancy; St. Florian, in fire. 

Patrons of Countries, Cities , and Toions: 

Astnria, St. Ephrem. 

Austria, SS. Colman and Leopold. 

Bavaria, SS. George, Mary, and Wolfgang. 

Bohemia, SS. Norbert, Weuceslaus, John Nepomuc, Adal- 
bert, Cosmas, Damian, Cyril, and Methodius. 

Brabant, SS. Peter, Philip, and Andrew. 

Brandenburg, St. John Baptist. 

Brunswick, St. Andrew'. 

Burgundy, SS. Andrew and Mary. 

Denmark, SS. Anscliarius aud Canute, 

England, SS. George and Mary. 

Flanders, St. Peter. 

France, SS. Mary, Michael, aud Denis. 

Germany, SS. Martin, Boniface, and George. 

Hanover, St. Mary. 

Holland, St. Mary. 

Holstein, St. Andrew'. 

Hungary, SS. Mary aud Louis. 

Ireland, St. Patrick. 

Italy, St. Anthony. 

Leon, SS. Isidore, Pelagius, Ramiro, and Claude. 
Luxemburg, SS. Peter, Philip, aud Andrew. 

Mecklenburg, St. Johu the Evangelist. 

Naples, St. jamiarins. 

Navarre, SS. Fermin and Xavier. 

Norway, SS. Anscharius and Olaus. 

Oldenburg, St. Marv. 

Parma, SS. Hilary, John Baptist, Thomas, and Vitglis. 
Poland, SS. Stanislaus and Ilederiga. 

Pomerania, SS. Mary and Otho. 

Portugal, SS. Sebastian, James, and George. 

Prussia, SS. Mary, Adalbert, and Andrew'. 

Russia, SS. Nicholas, Andrew, Wladimir, aud Mary. 
Sardinia, St. Mary. 

Savoy, St. Maurice. 

Scotland, St. Andrew'. 

Sicily, SS. Mary, Vitns, Rosalie, and George. 

Spain, Ss. Janies the Great, Michael, Thomas a Becket, 
and Edward. 

Snahia, St. George. 

Sweden, SS. Bridget, Eric, Anscharius, aud John. 
Switzerland, SS. Martin, Gall, and Mary. 

Venice, SS. Mark, Justina, and Theodore. 

Wales, St. David. 

Many cities and towns bear the name of their patron 
saint, to whom the principal church is dedicated, as 
St. Remo, St. Sebastian, St. Main, St. Otner, St. Quen- 
tin, St. Die, Peterborough, Bury St. Edmund’s, St. 
David’s, St. Asaph, St. Alban’s, Boston (St. Botolph’s 
town), Kircudbright (St. Cuthbert’s Church), Malmes- 
bury (Maidulpli’s town), St. Neot’s, St. Ive’s, St. Bu- 
rean’s, St. German’s, St. Mary church, St. Andre w'’s. 
Others have special saints ; St. Fredeswide, of Ox- 
ford ; St. Sebald, of Nuremberg; St. Giles, of Edin- 


burgh; SS. Peter and Paul, of Rome; St. Mark, of 
Venice ; St. Stephen, of Vienna ; St. Genevieve, of 
Paris ; St. Januarius, of Naples ; St. Nicholas, of 
Aberdeen; St. Gudnle, of Brussels; St. Norbert, of 
Antwerp ; St. George, of Genoa ; St. Ursula, of Co- 
logne ; St. Bavon, of Ghent; St. Ambrose, of Milan ; 
St. Vincent, of Lisbon ; St. Boniface, of Mentz ; St. 
Domatian, of Bre ; St. Romuold, of Mechlin, etc. 

The term patron has also been applied to those who 
endowed or supported churches and convents. See 
Patronage, Ecclesiastical. (J. H. W.) 

Patronage, Ecclesiastical, is a term for the right 
of presenting a fit person to a vacant ecclesiastical ben- 
efice. See Patron. In the early period of Christian- 
a's successes the countries where the new religion had 
been adopted were parcelled out into large districts or 
dioceses, under the superintendence of a bishop, who 
usually resided in the neighborhood of one of the re- 
ligious houses. Within such district the bishop had 
the nomination of the priests, w'ho supplied religious 
instruction to the people. The priests were paid out 
of the episcopal treasury, and travelled about in the 
exercise of their duties, having their residence with 
the bishop, and forming that episcopi citrus which con- 
stituted the notion of cathedral churches and monas- 
teries in their simplest form. Occasionally a bishop 
endowed a church in his diocese, and attached a priest 
permanently to it ; and in Gaul, in the 5th century, a 
bishop who founded a church in a neighboring diocese 
was allowed to appoint an incumbent of his choice. 
As Christianity became more universal, and the popu- 
lation increased, the means of worship supplied by the 
bishoprics, the monasteries, and occasional episcopally 
endowed churches, became inadequate for the demands 
of the people, and the proprietors of lands began to 
build and endow churches in their own possessions. In 
such cases the chaplain or priest w'as not paid by the 
bishop, but was allowed to receive for his maintenance, 
and for the use of his Ghureh, the whole or a part of 
the profits of the lands with which the founder had 
endow'ed it, and the offerings of those who frequented 
the church for worship. A district was defined by the 
founder, within which the functions of the officiating 
priest were to be exercised ; and both the burden and 
the advantages of his ministry were limited to the in- 
habitants of that district. As these pious foundations 
tended both to the advancement of religion and to the 
relief of the episcopal treasury, they w r ere encouraged 
by the bishops, w'ho readil}' consecrated the churches 
thus established, and consented that the incumbent 
should be resident at the church, and receive the tithes 
and offerings of the inhabitants and what endowment 
the founder had annexed to the church. Eventually 
it came also to be stipulated with the bishop that the 
founder and his heirs should have a share in the ad- 
ministration of the property, and have the right to 
nominate a person in holy orders to be the officiating 
minister whenever a vacancy occurred. It also be- 
came a not unusual arrangement that when owners of 
estates rebuilt such churches as were dependent on the 
cathedral, or undertook to pay the incumbent, to the 
relief of the cathedral, the right of presentation was 
transferred from the bishop to these persons, who 
thenceforward stood in the same relation to these 
churches as if they had been the original founders. 
Out of these private endowments arose the parochial 
divisions of a later time, which thus owe their origin 
rather to accidental and private dotation than to any 
legislative scheme for the ecclesiastical subdivision of 
the country. The bounds of a parish (q. v.) were at 
first generally commensurate with those of a manor, 
and the lord of the manor was the hereditary patron. 
The person enjoying the privileges of a founder was 
called pcitronus and advocatus. He had a pre-eminent 
seat and a burial-place in the church ; he enjoyed a 
precedence among the clergy in processions ; his name 
and arms were engraved on the church aud on the 
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church bells, and he was specially named in the public 
prayers. He had the right to a certain portion of the 
Church funds, called patronagium , and enjoyed the 
fruits of the benefice during a vacancy. In the course 
of time it sometimes happened that, with the concur- 
rence of all parties interested, the patronage, and the 
church with its revenues and appurtenances, were 
made over to a religious house, which thus became 
both patron and perpetual incumbent of the parish, 
while the immediate duties of the cure were devolved 
on a vicar or stipendiary curate. In France the right 
of patronage was often extended to churches not orig- 
inally private foundations by the necessities of the 
sovereigns, which led them to take possession of Church 
property, and bestow it in fee on laymen, who appro- 
priated the greater part of the revenues, and took the 
appointment of the clergy into their own hands. For 
a length of time not merely the nomination but the 
investiture of the clergy came to be exercised by lay 
patrons, a state of things which roused the indigna- 
tion of successive popes and councils; until it was at 
last ruled by the third and fourth Lateran councils 
(A. D. 1179 and 1215) that the presentation of the pa- 
tron should not of itself suffice to confer any ecclesias- 
tical benefice, even when qualified by the discretionary 
power of rejection given to the bishop, when the pres- 
entee was a layman. It was declared necessary that 
the presentee should not merely have the temporalities 
of the benefice conferred on him by induction, but also 
be invested with the spiritualities by institution. When 
the bishop was patron of the benefice, the ceremonies 
of induction and institution were united in that of col- 
lation. 

With the growth of the papal power, however, a 
practice arose by which the right of presentation or 
induction, which had nominally been left to the pa- 
trons, became in some degree nugatory. Towards the 
close of the 12th century, letters of request, called 
mandates or expectatives, began to be issued by the 
popes to patrons, praying that benefices should be be- 
stowed on particular persons. What had at first been 
requested as a favor was soon demanded as a right, 
and a code of rules was laid down with regard to grants 
and revocations of expectatives. In the 18th century 
the patronage of all livings whoso incumbents had 
died at the court of Itome (vacantia in curia ) was- 
claimed by the pope ; and as ecclesiastics of all ranks 
from every part of Europe frequently visited Rome, 
the number of benefices vacantia in curia was always 
very great. Clement V went so far as broadly to de- 
clare that the pope possessed the full and free disposal 
of all ecclesiastical benefices. The practice next arose 
of the pope making reversionary grants, called provi- 
sions of benefices, during the lifetime of the incumbent, 
and reserving what benefices he thought fit for his 
private patronage. By means of permissions to hold 
benefices in commendam , and dispensations for non- 
residence and holding of pluralities, upwards of fifty 
benefices were often held by one person ; and through- 
out all Europe the principal benefices were filled by 
Italian priests, nominees of the popes, who were often 
ignorant even of the language of the people among 
whom they ministered. In the 14th century these 
claims encountered much opposition. England took 
the lead in an organized resistance, which was in the 
end successful. A series of English statutes was 
passed, beginning with the Statute of Provisors, 25 
Edw. Ill, c. G, solemnly vindicating the rights of ec- 
clesiastical patronage, and subjecting to severe penal- 
ties [see Praemunire] all persons who should attempt 
to enforce the authority of papal provisions in Eng- 
land. The principles adopted by the third and fourth 
Lateran councils have since been substantially the law 
of patronage in Roman Catholic countries. A lay pa- 
tron is, by the canon law, bound to exercise his right 
of presentation within four, and an ecclesiastical pa- 
tron within six months, failing which the right to pre- 


sent accrues jure de voluto to the bishop of the diocese. 
Patronage has always been more or less subject to al- 
ienation, transmission, and the changes incident to 
other kinds of property. The modern practice of pat- 
ronage in the Roman Catholic Church is detailed un- 
der the head Provision. 

In England, where the modified canon law, which 
was in use before the Reformation, is still in force, the 
rights of patrons do not materially differ from those 
which they possess in Roman Catholic countries. 
When, in the reign of Henry VIII, the monasteries 
were abolished and their Church property confiscated, 
it passed into the hands of the friends and supporters 
of the king, and so has descended to laymen to the 
present time. Thus in Englaml the lay patrons were 
greatly increased in number, and in many cases the 
tithes and other income which before belonged to the 
Church, and went to the support of its incumbent, 
passed directly into the hands of laymen. At the pres- 
ent time there is no common law governing the vari- 
ous parishes, but the financial government of each one 
depends largely upon its historical foundation. In 
some cases the patron has simply the right to present 
a candidate for the office of parson, who, when appoint- 
ed, receives all the income of the parish, and who in 
such case is called rector (q. v.). In some cases a 
portion of the income belongs to the patron, while a 
portion is set apart to the incumbent, who in that case 
is called a vicar (q. v.). In some cases the incumbent 
is dependent on the will of the patron for his salary, in 
which case he is called curate (q.v.). The ecclesias- 
tical living or preferment is called a benefice (q. v.), 
and the patron’s right of presentation an advowson 
(q. v.). There has been of late years some earnest 
agitation in the Church of England to get rid of pat- 
ronage altogether; and the evils of a system which 
places the appointment of the clergy in the hands of 
laymen, who are often indifferent to the spiritual in- 
terests of the Church, are conceded by all parties. But 
the vested rights are so immense, and the system is so 
incorporated into the whole organization of the Estab- 
lished Church, that for the abuses of patronage no ad- 
equate reined}’’ has yet been discovered ; and it is 
hardly too much to say that there is no radical remedy 
except in the abolition of the Church Establishment, 
and the substitution of the voluntary system of Church 
support as maintained in the United States. In order 
to prevent the transfer of patronage from the laity to 
the episcopal dignitaries of the Church of England, 
some of its laity formed themselves in 1875 into an as- 
sociation called “The Church Private Patronage As- 
sociation,” the object of which is to counteract by ev- 
ery available means the invasion of the immemorial 
rights of private patrons, and the consequent monop- 
oly, in case of its success, tending to deter independent 
clergymen from entering the service of the Established 
Church. It is a special object of the association to 
disabuse the public mind of many errors on the sub- 
ject, fostered by much ignorance and prejudice, to cor- 
rect prevailing fallacies as to the nature of simony, to 
show the obvious distinction between a spiritual office 
and a temporal qualification required for its exercise, 
and to make it clear that the unfettered transfer of 
benefices, under certain approved regulations, is the 
most likely means to improve the quality of the cleri- 
ical profession, and to add increased stability to the 
Established Church of England. 

In Scotland, at the Reformation, the rights of pa- 
trons were reserved, and presbyteries were bound by 
several statutes to admit any qualified person presented 
by the patron. The principle of these statutes was re- 
tained in the enactments introducing Episcopacy. On 
the establishment of Presbyterianism under favor of 
the civil Avar, patronage Avas abolished by act 1G49, c. 
28, and the election of the clergy was committed to the 
kirk-session. At the Restoration this statute fell under 
the act rescissory, and patronage was replaced on its 
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former footing. On the reintroduction of Presbyterian- I 
ism at the Revolution, patronage was again cancelled, j 
and the light to present conferred on the Protestant 
heritors and the elders of the parish, subject to the ap- 
proval or rejection of the whole congregation. In 
consideration of being deprived of the right of presen- 
tation, patrons were to receive from the parish a com- 
pensation of GOO inerks (£33 Gs. sterling), on payment 
of which they were to execute a formal renunciation 
of their rights. Only three parishes effected this ar- 
rangement with the patron, and patronage was perma- 
nently restored in all the parishes where no renuncia- 
tion had been granted, by 10 Anne, c. 12. This act, 
with modifications introduced by G and 7 Viet. c. Gl, 
is now law. Should a patron fail to present for six 
months after the occurrence of a vacancy, the right to 
present falls to the presbyter}' jure de voluto. The 
presentee, before he acquires a right to the emolu- 
ments of the benefice, must be admitted to it by the 
presbytery of the bounds. He is first appointed to 
preach certain trial sermons, after which a day is fixed 
within six weeks for moderating in his call. On that 
day the people are invited to- sign a written call to the 
presentee to be their minister, and however few the sig- 
natures to the pall may be, the presbytery are accus- 
tomed to pronounce a formal judgment sustaining it. 
They then proceed to examine into the qualifications 
of the presentee, and, provided the result be satisfac- 
tory, the ordination follows (if he have not been pre- 
viously ordained), and he is formally admitted minis- 
ter of the parish b} r the presiding minister. Soon after 
the above-mentioned act of queen Anne, a feeling 
which had sprung up in favor of popular election, in 
opposition to patronage, led to various acts of resist- 
ance to the settlement of presentees, and brought 
about two considerable secessions from the Church of 
Scotland. It continued for a length of time to be a 
subject of dispute how far the right of the Church to 
judge of the fitness of presentees could entitle her to 
make rules tending to disqualify them, and in particu- 
lar whether she could legally make the dissatisfaction 
of the congregation a disqualification. For a long 
time prior to 1834 there had been no attempt to give 
effect to any dissent on the part of the congregation. 
In that year the law of patronage again became a 
ground of contention, when a majorit}’ of the General 
Assembly embodied t heir views on the subject in the 
so-called Veto Act, which declared that no minister 
was to be imposed on a congregation when a majority 
of heads of families and communicants should dissent 
from his admission. The decision of the Court of Ses- 
sion, confirmed by the House of Lords, making this act 
to be ultra vires of the General Assembly, provoked the 
secession of 1843 and the formation of the Free Church 
(q. v.). After that event an act, G and 7 Viet. c. 71, 
commonly called Lord Aberdeen’s Act, was passed to 
fix by a legislative provision the effect which the 
Church courts were in future to be entitled to give to 
the dissent of the congregation in the collation of min- 
isters. It is there enacted that after the trial sermons 
the presbytery shall give to the parishioners, being 
members of the congregation, an opportunity to state 
objections which do not infer matter of charge to be 
proceeded against according to the discipline of the 
Church. The presbytery are either to dispose of the 
objections, or to refer them to the superior Church ju- 
dicatory; and if the objections be considered well 
founded, the presbytery may reject the presentee. No 
power is, however, given to reject him on the ground 
of mere dislike as such on the part of any portion of 
the congregation. In Scotland, patronage is in all 
eases a heritable right; it is transferable by disposi- 
tion without enfendation, but is capable of being feu- 
dalized, after which it can be completely eonvc} T ed 
only by infeudation. 

In the Protestant churches of Germany, Sweden, 
and Denmark, patronage exists to some extent, sub- 


ject to restrictions, which differ much in different lo- 
calities. The right to present is sometimes divided 
between the patron and the consistory. The parish- 
ioners have in many instances a voice : the appoint- 
ment may be entirely in their bands, or the}* may have 
merely a right to reject the presentee after he has been 
subjected to the ordeal of a trial sermon ; and in either 
ease this right may be exercised, according to local 
usage, either by the parishioners at large, by a com- 
mittee of their number, or by the Biirgermeister. 
When there is no patron, the choice generally rests 
with the consistory in East, and with the parishioners 
in West Germany. Induction by the superintendent 
completes the right of the presentee. 

In the Greek Church the right to present is gener- 
ally in the hands of the bishops, excepting in Russia, 
where lay patronage exists to a limited extent. — 
Chambers, Cyclop, s. v. See Lippert, Vcrsuch einer his - 
torisch-dofjmaiischen Entwickelung derLchre vom Patronat 
(Giessen, 1819); Hinschitis, Dus Kirchenrecht der Ka- 
tholiken u. Protestanien (Berl. 1870); Brit. Qu. Rev. 
Oct. 1874, art. vi (on England) ; Eadie, Bccles. Diet . 
s. v. (on Scotland) ; Gardner, Faiths of the World , ii, 
G33 sq. ; Alzog, Kirchengesch. i, 335, 502 (on Roman 
Cath. Ch.); Riddle, Christian Antiquities, and Bingham, 
Origines Ecclesiastics (Patristic period). (J. H. W. ) 

Patrophilus of Scytuopolis, one of the leaders 
of the Eusebian or semi-Arian party in the 4th century, 
nourished as bishop of Scvthopolis until A.D. 359. when 
he was deposed by the Council of Seleucia for contuma- 
cy, having refused to appear before that body to answer 
the charges of the presbyter Dorotheas (Socrates, Jlist. 
Fccles. ii, 40; Sozomen, iv, 22). He must have died 
soon after, for his remains were disinterred and insult- 
ingly treated (Tlieophnucs, Chronogruphia ) during the 
reaction which followed the temporary triumph of pa- 
ganism (A.D. 3GL-3G3) under Julian the Apostate. See 
Julian. Patrophilus appears to have been eminent 
for scriptural knowledge. Eusebius of Emesa is said to 
have derived his expositions of Scripture from the in- 
structions of Patrophilus and Eusebius of Ciesarea (Soc- 
rates, ii, 9); but Sixtus Senensis is mistaken in ascribing 
to Patrophilus a translation of the Old Testament from 
Hebrew into Greek (Sixtus Senens. Biblioth. Sacra, re- 
censita ab A. G. Maseh. pt. ii. vol. ii, div. 1, § 23 ; Fabri- 
cius, BibHoth. Grsc. iii, 71G). The scanty notices of the 
life of Patrophilus have been collected by Tillemont, 
Me mo ires, vol. vi and vii. — Smith, Diet, of Gr . and 
Ilom. Blog, and Mythol. s. v. 

Pattaloryncliites. See Passalorynchites. 

Pattee, Cross, in heraldry (Lat. patulus , spread- 
ing), also called Cross Formee , a cross 
with its arms expanding towards the 
ends, and fiat at their outer edges. 

Patten, Robert, an English divine, 
flourished under the reign of queen Anne. 

He was minister at Allendale, North- 
mnberlaml, and private chaplain to Mr. T0S{! ’ a ce - 
Forster. He was the author of a History of the Rebel- 
lion of 1715 (Lend. 1745), which is reviewed in the 
London Retrospective Revieir, xi (1825), 220-239. 

Patten, Thomas, D.D., an English divine, was 
born about the first quarter of the 18th century. He 
was educated at the University of Cambridge, and was 
honored with a fellowship by Corpus Christi College 
of that university. After taking holy orders he be- 
came rector at Childrey, in Berkshire. He died in 1790. 
His Serin ons and Theological Treatises were published 
from 1755-G2 at Oxford. He wrote principally on 
Christian evidences. See Darling, Cyclop. Bibliogr. ii, 
2309. 

Pattern (flJprj march, Nunib. viii, 4, ^appear- 
ance, as often rendered ; properly P. fc I2Pl, tabnith , 
Exod. xxv, 9, 40; Josh, xxii, 2S; 2 Kings xvi, 10; 
1 Chron. xxviii, 11, 12, 18, 19, a structure ; once 
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toknitk, Ezek. xliii, 10, an arrangement ; tv7toq, a type. 
Tit. ii, 7; Heb. viii, 5; elsewhere “example,” etc.; 
inruSttypa, a specimen , Heb. ix, 23, elsewhere “ex- 
ample;” vtcotvttojgic, a representation , 1 Tim. i, 16; 
“form,” 2 Tim. i, 13; dpotiopa, resemblance , Eceles. 
xxxviii, 28), a model , as of the Tabernacle, shown to 
Moses on the Mount (Numb, viii, 4; Ileb. viii, 4), or 
a life to copy after (Tit. ii, 7). 

Patterson, A. O., D.D., a Presbyterian clergy- 
man and home missionary, was born in Fayette Co., 
Pa., July 1, 1794. He graduated at Washington Col- 
lege, Pa., and afterwards at Princeton Theological j 
Seminary, and began to preach in 1820. His labors ! 
were varied and his pastorates numerous. First, as 
a missionary, he travelled from Pittsburgh, through 
Steubenville, Wheeling, Marietta, Oxford, Hamilton, 
Zanesville, Cleveland, and intermediate points, preach- 
ing the Gospel of Christ. During the succeeding four- 
teen years he was pastor at Mount Pleasant and Se- 
wieklev, Pa., when, after much persuasion, he again 
engaged in missionary work. He, however, remained 
in this field only a short time; and returning to his 
pastoral work, he labored successively at Beaver, Pa., 
New Lisbon and Bethel, Ohio, and West Newton, Pa. 
The record of his labors in all these places, and also in 
connection with the Board of Missions, fully demon- 
strates his usefulness and efficiency. In 1864 he went 
to Oxford, Ohio, where he died, Dec. 14, 1868. See 
Appleton’s Amer. An. Cyclop, viii, 584. 

Patterson, James, a Presbyterian minister, was 
born at Ervina, Bucks Co., Pa., March 17, 1779. His 
early educational opportunities were very limited, yet, 
having entered Jefferson College, he graduated in 1804 ; 
studied theology at Princeton, and was licensed to 
preach Oct. 5, 1808. On August 9 following he was 
ordained, and installed pastor of the Church of Bound 
Brook, N. J., which charge he resigned in June, 1813. 
In September following he was unanimously chosen 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of the Northern 
Liberties, in Philadelphia, where his ministrations were 
successful, and where he continued until his death, 
Nov. 17, 1837. His publications consist of a Mission- 
ary Sermon and several Tracts . A Memoir of his life 
was published by Rev. Robert Adair (Pliihi. 1840, 8vo). 
See also Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit , iv, 423 
sq. 

Patterson, J antes Cowan, D.D., a Presbyterian 
divine, was born in Abbeville District, S. C., Oct. 26, 
1803. lie was the child of pious parents, who brought 
him tip in the nurture and admonition of the Lord. 
In early life he felt called to the ministry, and obeyed. 
He graduated among the first of his class at Franklin 
College, under the presidential care of his early friend 
and pastor, the Rev. Dr. Moses Waddel. Immediately 
after graduating he was elected to a tutorship in his 
alma mater. During the years of his connection with 
the college he studied theology under Dr. Waddel, and 
was licensed to preach by Hopewell Presbytery; was 
ordained Oct. 11, 1828, and called to the care of the 
Presbyterian churches of Macon and Milledgeville, Ga. 
He afterwards removed to Forsyth, and associated the 
duties of teacher with those of the ministry ; subse- 
quently he preached at Lawrenceville and Decatur, and 
was called to the presidency of the Gwinnett Institute, 
a high school for boys and young men. From Gw r in- 
nett he was called as president of the Synodical Female 
College at Griffin, Ga., which, under his devoted care 
and management, became a complete success and or- 
nament to society and the Church. His health soon 
after began to fail, and he died July 18, 1866. Dr. 
Patterson possessed a mind clear, retentive, and ac- 
curate. As a preacher he -was direct, instructive, and 
unimpassioned ; as a teacher, faithful and thorough, 
so uniting decision with kindness as to gain the re- 
spect and love of his scholars. His steady, uniform 
pietv -was the distinguishing feature of his life, and 
VII.— D D D 


elicited the confidence of all who knew him. See 
Wilson, Presb. Mist. Almanac , 1867, p. 449. (J. L. S.) 

Patterson, James H., M.D., a minister of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, was born in Peru, N. Y., 
March 16, 1810. His earlier days were spent in Cana- 
da and Vermont. He was converted in 1826, licensed 
to preach in 1829, and received on probation into the 
New Hampshire Conference shortly after. He was 
admitted to full Conference connection in 1836. His 
appointments in the ministry were as follows: South 
New Market, Peterborough, Franeistown, and Green- 
land, in New Hampshire ; Peacbam, White River, Cor- 
inth, and Linden, in Vermont. While at Linden the 
Conference was divided, and he became member of the 
Vermont. His next appointments were to Northfield 
and Woodstock. During his pastorate at the latter 
place he studied medicine, and took his degree. His 
voice failing him in 1848, he practiced medicine until 
recovered strength permitted his resumption of the pas- 
toral work. He now joined the Vermont Conference, 
and was in 1851 appointed to Glen’s Falls, N. Y. His 
next appointment was Castleton, Vt., and then he went 
to Cambridge, N. Y. In 1857 he located at Schenectady 
to supervise the collegiate education of his sons. In 
the spring of 1857 he was appointed, as effective, to 
the City Mission in Albany; in 1858 and 1859, to Am- 
sterdam ; in 1860, to Sehaghticoke ; but in 1861 he 
was superannuated, and he continued in this relation 
until his death, Dec. 24, 1873, at Glen’s Falls, N. Y., 
where he had settled in 1863. Dr. Patterson was a 
man of more than usual ability. Had his early train- 
ing been collegiate, it is likely’' that he would have 
risen to great prominence in any profession. He was 
much respected as a man, and his Christian virtues 
are praised by all who were brought into fellowship 
with him. See Minutes of Conferences , 1874, p. 64, 65. 
(J. H. W.) 

Patterson, John Brown, an English divine, 
celebrated as a student of antiquities, especially those 
of Greece, was born at Alnwick, Northumberland, Jan. 
29, 1804, of pious parentage. From his earliest years 
John gave indications of superior talents, of fine taste, 
and of a pure and elevated tone of moral feeling, 
qualities which, as he advanced in age, became more 
and more conspicuously developed in his character. In 
1810 his father died, and his mother removed to Edin- 
burgh, and John was entered a student at the high 
school of that northern Athens. He rose to the first 
place in his classes, and at graduation carried off the 
highest honors. At the university he sustained these 
early acquired distinctions, and, having become deeply 
convinced of his call to Gospel labors, he entered, in 
1824, the divinity hall, then under the charge of the 
able and learned Dr. Ritchie. lie now considered all 
other pursuits secondary to the study of theology, and 
applied the full energies of his mind to the subjects of 
that sacred science, lie endeavored by unremitting ap- 
plication to increase his stock of theological acquire- 
ments, and engaged successively in the study of natural 
history, chemistry, and anatomy, both human and com- 
parative, from an anxiety to render all the talents 
lie possessed and all his acquirements subservient to 
the duties of that holy profession to which he had 
dedicated his future life. Mr. Patterson, after becom- 
ing a licentiate, deferred all thoughts of an immediate 
settlement, and accepted a proposal made to him, in 
1828, to superintend the studies of the young lord Cran- 
stoun at Oxford. After a brief absence Mr. Fatterson 
returned to Scotland, and had not been long established 
at home, when Mr. Peel, then the home secretary, made 
him an unexpected offer of the vacant parish of Fal- 
kirk ; and from the moment of entering on the duties 
of the parish, which Patterson did in 1830, his ministry 
fully realized the highest expectations that had been 
formed of him. The exquisite beauty, the sparkling 
imagery, and the fine taste di? played every Sabbath in 
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his pnlpit compositions; the laborious visitations he 
made from house to house, in the town as well as in the 
country; the lively interest he took in the religious ed- 
ucation of the young; and the many judicious plans he 
formed for the temporal as well as the spiritual well- 
being of the people, rendered him every day more 
dear to the affections of all. But his bright career on 
earth was destined to be brief, lie died suddenly, June 
20, 1835, greatly mourned by all his people. Patterson 
wrote, besides a prize essay On the National Character 
of the Athenians (Lond. 1828; new ed. with Memoir by 
Prof. Pillans, Lond, 1859, cr. 8vo), Lectures on St. John's 
Gospels (Lond. 1840, 12mo). 1 Iis other Literary Remains 
were published with a Life (Edinb. 1837, 2 vols. 8vo). 
See Jamieson, Cyclop, of Reliy. Biogr. s. v. ; Allibone, 
Diet, of Brit . and A mer. A uthors, s. v. (J. II. W.) 

Patterson, Joseph, a Presbyterian minister, was 
born in the north of Ireland, March 20, 1752. Little is 
known of his youth. In 1772 he emigrated to this 
country, taught school for a while, joined the Revolu- 
tionary’ army, from which he retired in 1777, and hav- 
ing gone West, was, in 1785, induced to turn his atten- 
tion to the study of theology ; he was licensed to preach 
in August, 1788, and for ten or twelve years from the 
following April had charge of the united churches of 
Raccoon and Montour’s Run, Washington County, O., 
after which period he confined himself to the former. At 
the same time he made frequent missionary tours, spend- 
ing several months among the Shawnee Indians in 
3S02. In 18 1G his health compelled him to resign his 
charge, and he retired to Pittsburgh, where he still 
preached occasionally until his death, Feb. 4, 1832. See 
Sprague, Annals of the A mer. Pulpit , iv, 522. 

Patterson, Joseph A., a Presbyterian minister, 
was born near Academia, Juniata County, Pa., in 1833. 
lie received his preparatory education at Tuscarora 
Academy, and in 1853 entered Lafayette College, Pa. 
After graduating, he spent a year teaching in Tusca- 
rora Academy, and while there, and during a great re- 
vival, he received a fresh baptism, which, along with 
other influences, determined him to study for the min- 
istry. In lSGO he graduated at the theological sem- 
inary at Princeton, X. J., and immediately went into 
the employ of the Board of Domestic Missions, laboring 
for several months in the vicinity of Luzerne, Warren 
County, X. J. Subsequently he accepted a unanimous 
call from Lick Run Church, Jacksonville, Pa. ; was or- 
dained and installed July, 18G2; and, after a short pas- 
torate of two years and a half, died Dec. 31, 18G4. Air. 
Patterson was a systematic, practical, earnest minister. 
See Wilson, Presb. Hist. A Imanac, 18GG, p. 1 40. (J. L. S.) 

Patterson, Nicholas, a Presbyterian minister, 
was born in Path Valley, Cumberland County, Pa., Oct. 
1, 1792. He pursued his preparatory studies first in 
Chambersburg, Pa., then in the academy at Summcrs- 
ville, X. J. ; graduated in the college at Princeton, X. J. ; 
studied theology in the Princeton Theological Sem- 
inary; was licensed in 1818, and ordained in 1821. He 
labored for many years in Delaware, and died in Wil- 
mington, Del., Jan. 7, 18G5. Mr. Patterson was a simple- 
hearted, good man, an excellent preacher, and a favorite 
pastor. See Wilson, Presb. llist. A Imanac. 18GG, p. 222. 
(J.L.S.) 

Patterson, Robert, LL.D., an American philan- 
thropist and educator, was born in the north of Ireland, 
May 30, 1743. In 17G8 he emigrated to Philadelphia. 
In 1774 he was appointed principal of the academy at 
Wilmington, Delaware. In the Revolutionary war he 
acted as brigade major. In 1779 he was appointed pro- 
fessor of mathematics in the University of Pennsylvania, 
and then viee-provost. In 1805 he was appointed di- 
rector of the Mint of the United States. In 1819 he 
was chosen president of the American Peace Society, 
and later president of the American Philosophical So- 
cietv. He died Julv 22, 1821. A remarkable trait of 
Mr. Patterson’s character, and its crowning excellence, 


was his fervent piety. It influenced all his conduct 
from his youth. He was an elder of the Scotch Pres- 
byterian Church nearly half a century. In the trans- 
actions of the Philosophical Society he published many 
papers. 

Patterson, Stearns, a minister of the Methodist 
Episeopal Church, was born in Dunstable, now Xashua, 
X. II., Jan. 2, 1813. He was converted in 182G, and con- 
nected himself with the Congregationalist Church, to 
which his parents belonged. In 1829 he entered the 
academy at llopkintown, and a few years later he en- 
tered Yale College; but his health failing, he was com- 
pelled to relinquish his studies and engage in other pur- 
suits. From 1837 to 1840 he filled a clerkship in the 
city of Xew York. In Xovember, 1840, he went to 
Maryland and engaged in teaching. In August, 1841, 
Rev. Enos R. Williams held a camp-meeting on Kent 
Island. Patterson attended, and was inclined towards 
Methodism. In 1842 he joined the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church on Kent Island. In August of the same 
year he removed to St. Michaels, Talbot County, Mary- 
land, and took charge of a school. On Dec. 7, 1843, lie 
was licensed to exhort, and on Feb. 15, 1844, he was li- 
censed to preach, and recommended to the Philadelphia 
Conference. He was admitted in 1844, and appointed 
to Strasburgh. His subsequent appointments were as 
follows: Brandywine, Cecil, two years supernumerary, 
Grove, Mount Zion, Manayunk, Phcenixville, Marietta, 
six years professor in Wesleyan Female College in Wil- 
mington, Del., then to Merion Square, and afterwards 
to Radnor and Betliesda. In 186G he was granted the 
relation of superannuate, and so continued until his 
death, May 19, 1871. lie united in himself all the qual- 
ifications necessary for success in the ministry. He was 
devoted to God and the Church, scholarly in his habits 
of study, systematic in the performance of his duties, 
and kind towards all with whom he was brought into 
fellowship. See Minutes of Conferences , 1872, p. 24, 25. 

Patterson, William D., a Presbyterian minister, 
was born near Mercersburg, Pa., July 22, 1833. He re- 
ceived a careful parental training, graduated at Marshall 
College, Pa., in 1852, and at the Western Theological 
Seminary in 1856; was licensed June 17, 1858, and hav- 
ing preached with great acceptance for a year to the 
churches of Dillsburg and Petersburg, Pa., a call for his 
services as pastor was presented to him, which being ac- 
cepted, the Presbytery met. Aug. 14, 18G0, to ordain and 
install him. But his health gave way so seriously 
about the time of the meeting of the Presbytery that he 
could not be present to be ordained; nor was he ever 
able after this to resume his labors. He spent some 
time in travelling, and died Xov. 24, 1 SGI. Mr. Patter- 
son was a man of deep piety, cultivated mind, and genial 
disposition, and was more than ordinarily endowed for 
the work to which he had been called. See Wilson, 
Presb. Hist. Almanac, 1863. p. 194. (J. L. S.) 

Patteson, Joiix Coleridge, an English divine, 
whose life was one of remarkable self-denial, unremit- 
ting labor, and repeated exposure to perils bv land and 
sea, was born April 1, 1827. His maternal great-uncle 
was the celelvated Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Ilis 
father, judge Patteson, was a lawyer, unsurpassed in 
his day. Under his immediate supervision John Cole- 
ridge was trained until ready for Eton. He was then 
a bright, conscientious, painstaking boy, “ever ready 
for fun, but never for mischief.” He was the leader 
in his class and of his playmates. In 1845 he entered 
Merton College, at Oxford University, and distin- 
guished himself as he had at Eton. In 1849 he ob- 
tained at Merton College a classical second-class, and 
subsequently a fellowship. After the examination for 
his degree he went abroad and travelled, in the com- 
panionship of a family whom he served as tutor, in 
Germany and Italy. In 1853, after bis return home, 
he was ordained for the priesthood, and was made 
country parson at Alfington. He had not been there 
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long when he encountered bishop Selwyn, of New 
Zealand, who was home on a visit, and who induced 
him to return with him. On March 29, 1855, they 
sailed from Gravesend together. Patteson went with- 
out parade of feeling or many words. First at Auck- 
land (New Zealand), and later at Norfolk Island, and 
still later at the island of Mota (Banks’s Islands), bishop 
Selwyn was supporting a missionary college, whither 
he brought youth from Melanesia for civilization and 
mental and religious training. In this work princi- 
pally Patteson assisted until 1800, when the Melanesian 
company was transferred to Kohimarama, near Auck- 
land, and he was placed in charge. A short time af- 
terwards Patteson was rewarded for his faithfulness 
by promotion to the episcopal dignity as bishop of the 
Melanesian islands. From this time he directed and 
conducted the annual voyages of all the missionary 
operations in those islands, though, of course, with the 
full counsel and support of bishop Selwyn, both as his 
primate and as the original pioneer. The facility with 
which Patteson learned the languages of the islands, 
which is mentioned as remarkable, afforded him blessed 
opportunities for efficiency, and he lost none of them, 
as we shall presently see. lie reduced the different 
dialects to writing, obtained a printing-press and types, 
and printed the grammars of nearly thirty of them. He 
also prepared translations of portions of the Scriptures, 
and rendered hymns into the tongue of Mota, which, 
remarks Sir W. Martin, “are described to me by com- 
petent judges as of singular excellence.” He also 
comprehensively considered, as appears from many 
passages in his letters, the principles on which the 
numerous tongues of that region might be placed in 
mutual relation. Even the eminent philologist, Prof. 
Max Muller, bears warm testimony to the great attain- 
ments and capacities of bishop Patteson, whom he af- 
fectionately esteemed. There was no office or func- 
tion, however high or however humble, to which bishop 
Patteson could not turn, and turn effectively, his mind 
or hand. An adept in early life at games, exercises, 
and amusements, his gift of corporal versatility thus 
acquired fitted him for handicraft and labor of all 
kinds. Almost amphibious in his habits, he be- 
came, while disliking the physical conditions of sea- 
life, a hardy seaman and an accomplished navigator. 
When ashore he was farmer, gardener, woodman, por- 
ter, carpenter, tailor, cook, or anything else that ne- 
cessity demanded and his large experience taught. In 
higher regions of exertion he was, amid the severest 
trials of epidemic d} r sentery or typhus, or in the crisis 
of some dangerous visit to an untried island, physi- 
cian, surgeon, and the tenderest of nurses, all in one ; 
without ever intermitting his sleepless activity in the 
most personal duties of a pastor, or the regular main- 
tenance of the more public offices of religion, or abat- 
ing his readiness to turn to that which was evidently 
the most laborious and exacting of all his duties, the 
duty of the schoolmaster, engaged upon the double 
work of opening the understanding of his pupils, and 
of applying the mental instrument thus improved to 
the perception and reception of Christian truth. Mota, 
one of Banks’s Islands, was recognised as the mission- 
ary headquarters of Melanesia. From this place ex- 
cursions were frequently made to the different Mela- 
nesian islands for the purpose of reaching their inhab- 
itants, and preparing them for Christianity. Such 
visitations were always attended with great peril. Be- 
sides the danger of shipwreck, was the hazard in ap- 
proaching islands where the temper of the inhabitants 
was either unknown or known to be fierce, or islands 
whose inhabitants had been recently ill-used by other 
Europeans. In April, 1871, bishop Patteson set out 
again on such a voyage of visitation. On Sept. 16 he 
found himself off the Santa Cruz group. He had long 
been anxious for the planting of the cross among its 
savage inhabitants, but he was aware also of the many 
obstacles in his way. The natives, by reason of the 


capture of many of their number annually by the trad- 
ers from Australia, whither they were virtually carried 
as slaves, had become very distrustful of the whites. 
But the danger this time was much aggravated, though 
the bishop was unaware of it. The traders had painted 
their ship like the bishop’s, and had enticed a number 
of the Melanesians to go on board the vessel, and had 
; thus carried them off. Though the bishop had visited 
before at Nackapu, the natives mistook the last visit 
also to have been made by him, and therefore they 
were no sooner in a position to revenge the loss of 
their friends than they embraced it. As the mission- 
ary party came near to Nackapu four canoes were seen 
hovering about the coral reef which surrounded the 
island. The vessel had to feel her way; so, lest the . 
men in the canoes should be perplexed, bishop Patte- 
son ordered the boat to be lowered, and when asked to 
go into one of the native boats, as this was always 
found a good mode of disarming suspicion, he did it, 
and was carried off towards the shore. The boat from 
the schooner could not get over the reef. The bishop 
was seen to land on the beach, and was seen no more 
alive. Eventually his body was recovered. The 
placid smile was still on the face ; there was a palm- 
leaf fastened over the breast, and when the mat in 
which the body was wrapped was opened, there were 
five wounds. All this is an almost certain indication 
that his death was the vengeance for five of the na- 
tives. The sweet, calm smile preached peace to the 
mourners who had lost his guiding spirit, but they 
could not look on it long. The next morning, St. 
Matthew’s Day, the body of John Coleridge Patteson 
was committed to the waters of the Pacific, his “son 
after the faith,” Joseph Atkin, reading the burial ser- 
vice (Life, ii, 569-571). We are fully conscious that no 
summary can do justice to the character and career of 
bishop Patteson, but we trust that enough has been 
given to set forth an outline of the man. In bishop 
Patteson were singularly combined the spirit of chiv- 
alry, the glorious ornament of a bygone time ; the 
spirit of charity, rare in every age ; and the spirit of 
reverence, so seldom seen in our day. He was emi- 
nently and entirely an English Churchman. But, 
while he was an Anglican, the ductile and thoughtful 
character of his mind preserved him from all rigidity 
and narrowness. His indulgence in judgment of men 
overleaped all boundaries of opinion. He evinced his 
liberality most clearly in his refusal to set up rival 
missions. He corresponded with a Wesleyan mission- 
ary on a subject of common interest to both. He de- 
clined applications for pastoral care from the people 
of Lifu, where the agency of the London Missionary 
Society had existed, but had for some time been sus- 
pended, on learning that two missionaries were on the 
way from Sidney. In that same island, too, he at- 
tended (in 1858) the service conducted by a native 
teacher acting under the society, and only officiated 
himself when he had found from good authority that 
there would be no objection. His costume on this oc- 
casion was only distinguished by a black coat and white 
tie, and he pursued the manner of service common 
among the Presbyterians and Dissenters, though em- 
ploying freely the language of the Prayer-book in his 
extempore prayer. “ I felt,” he says, in his diary, 
“quite at my ease while preaching, and Joseph (his 
companion) told me that it was all very clear” (Life, i, 
3GG). See Miss Yonge, Life of John Coleridge Patteson , 
Missionary Bishop of the Melanesian Islands (Lond. 1874, 
2 vols. 8vo) : Life of Bishop Patteson , published by the 
(London) “ Christian Knowledge Society,” and repub- 
lished at New York in 1873. See also the Spirit of 
Missions, Jan. 1872, p. 58 ; The (Lond.) Quart. Rev. Oct. 
1874, art. vi. (J.H.W.) 

Pattison, Robert Everett, D.D., an American 
Baptist divine who distinguished himself in the pulpit 
and the rostrum, was born at Benton, Vt., Aug. 19, 
1800, and was educated at Amherst College, Mass., 
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class of 1S2G. lie was at once made tutor in Colum- 
bian College, Washington, D. C. lie was ordained for 
the work of the holy ministry at Salem, Mass., in 1829, 
and in 1830 became pastor of the First Baptist Church 
in Providence, R. I. — a most important charge. He 
was elected in 1830 president of Water ville College, 
Me., holding the position till 1840, tv r hen he was re- 
called to his pastorate in Providence. In 1843 lie was 
appointed one of the corresponding secretaries of the 
Baptist Board of Foreign Missions. He returned to 
his educational labors as a professor in the Covington 
Theological Seminary, Kv., in 1846. But in 1848 the 
legislature of that state (by an act afterwards declared 
unconstitutional) reconstructed the board of trustees, 
compelling his resignation. lie was shortly after 
elected professor of theology in the Newton Theolog- 
ical Institution, Mass., resigning his chair in 1833 to 
serve a second term as president of Waterville College. 
He was subsequently at the head of Onead Female In- 
stitute, Worcester, Mass., and a professor successively 
in the theological department of Shurtleff College, 
III., and in the Baptist Theological Seminary, Chi- 
cago. He died in 1874. Dr. Pattison was an emi- 
nently pious and modest man. lie wrote considerably 
for periodicals, and was the author of a Commentary on 
the Epistle to the Ephesians (1859). (L. E. S.) 

Pattison, Robert H. f D.D., a minister of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, was born near Cambridge, 
Md., Jan. 22, 1824. He was the child of Methodist 
parents, at the early age of ten was converted, and at 
once joined the Methodist Episcopal Church. At four- 
teen he entered the preparatory department of Dickin- 
son College, and, after passing successfully through 
the entire curriculum of study, he graduated in the 
class of 1843. During his residence at Carlisle he was 
licensed to preach. At the close of his collegiate ca- 
reer he taught for two years at Baltimore. He was 
admitted into the Philadelphia Conference in April, 
1840. His first appointment was Dorchester Circuit as 
junior preacher. His subsequent appointments were : 
Seaford, Princess Anne, Church Creek, Quantico, 
Snow Hill, Middletown, and Cantwell’s Bridge, Del. ; 
Asbury, Philadelphia; Kensington; Twelfth Street, 
Philadelphia; Port Deposit; St. George’s, Philadelphia; 
Tabernacle, Philadelphia ; St. Peter’s, Reading, Har- 
risburg District; West Philadelphia, where he died, 
Feb. 14, 1875. At the conference of 1858 Dr. Pat- 
tison was chosen its secretary, and he continued to 
hold that office until his death. In 1808 he was a del- 
egate to the General Conference, and was chosen by 
that body as one of its assistant secretaries. He was 
also associated with the management of most of the 
various religious and benevolent organizations con- 
nected with the Philadelphia Conference, and was for 
several years a member of the Parent Missionary 
Board at New York. “ Dr. Pattison was a good man, 
a trne Methodist, a faithful pastor, an acceptable and 
earnest preacher, and a Christian gentleman, whom to 
know was to esteem and love. Less brilliant, per- 
haps, than some, he was wiser and more consistent 
than many, while his sound judgment, unswerving 
integrity, unfailing courtesy, unwearying diligence, 
kindly sympathy, and unwavering loyalty to religion, 
friendship, and patriotism, made him a man to honor, 
trust, and love.” See Minutes of Conferences, 1875, 
p. 40. (J.H.W.) 

Patton, Samuel, D.D., a distinguished minister of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, was born in Lan- 
caster District, S. C., Jan. 27, 1797, of Presbyterian par- 
ents. His childhood was serious. He was converted in 
1810 in a Methodist revival which he happened to attend. 
He was soon persuaded of his duty to preach the Gospel, 
but for a time strove much against these impressions. 
He emigrated with his parents to Georgia, and from 
thence to Tennessee, in 1819. Soon after he was licensed 
to preach, and joined the Tennessee Conference, and was 


stationed at Soquachy Valley, Tenn. ; he was next suc- 
cessively preacher in charge at Clinch, West Ya. ; Tus- 
caloosa Circuit, Ala. ; and the so-called Alabama Circuit. 

1 1 is health failing him, lie located, and finally removed 
to H Distort Conference, East Tennessee, in 1825, and was 
presiding elder on Abingdon District the same year; was 
on stations and districts till 1838-9, when he was made 
agent for Ilolston College; then on districts and stations 
till 1847, when he was made editor of the Ilolston Chris- 
tian Advocate , in which work he died, August, 1854, in 
holy peace, trusting in the merits of Christ, and declar- 
ing “ all is well.” Dr. Patton was a studious and earnest 
man and preacher. He stood in the first ranks of the 
ministry^ of his Church. See Deems, Annals of South- 
ern Methodism for 1855, p. 341. (J. II. W.) 

Pattrick, George, LL.B., a pious Calvin istic Eng- 
lish divine, was born near Colchester in 1746, lie was 
educated at St. Paul’s School; studied the law and 
practiced at Dedham, but relinquished his profession, 
received orders in 1770, and entered himself at Sid- 
ney Sussex College, Cambridge. He became vicar of 
Aveley, Essex, in 1772; chaplain of Mordcn College, 
Blackheath, in 1787. In 1790 he was suddenly dis- 
missed for being a Methodist, but was finally reinstated 
as lecturer of Woolwich in 1792, and of St. Bride’s, 
Fleet Street, and of St. Leonard’s, London, in 1797. He 
died in 1800. His Sermons , with a Help to Prayer ; to 
which are prefixed Memoirs of the Life of the A uthor 
(Loud. 1801, 8vo), were published after his death. See 
Darling, Cyclop. Bibliog. s. v. 

Pa'ii (Ilcb. Pau', *3.* 3, a bleating, or yawning ; but 
in 1 Chron. i, 50, Pat, though some copies agree 
with the reading in Gen.; Sept. <boy <5p, i. e. chasm; 
Yulg. Phau ), the capital of Hadar, king of Edom (Gen. 
xxxvi, 39). The only" name that bears any resemblance 
to it is Phauara , a ruined place in Iduma?a mentioned 
by r Sectzcn. 

Paul (nocAor, the Greek form of the common 
Latin name Paulus), originally' (see below) Saul (q. v.), 
the specially appointed ‘‘Apostle to the Gentiles.” (In 
the following treatment of this important character, we 
adopt, for the most part, the article in Smith’s Diet, of 
the Bible, with important additions from Winer, Kitto, 
Fairbairn, and other sources.) 

I. Preliminary Inquiries. — 1. Original Authorities . — 
Nearly" all the authentic materials for the life of the 
apostle Paul arc contained in the Acts of the Apostles 
and in the Pauline Epistles. Out of a comparison of 
these authorities the biographer has to construct his 
account of the really important period of the apostle’s 
life. The early traditions of the Church appear to have 
left almost untouched the space of time for which we 
possess those sacred and abundant sources of knowl- 
edge; and they aim only’ at supplying a few particulars 
in the biography" bey-ond the points at which the narra- 
tive of the Acts begins and terminates. 

The inspired history and the Epistles lie side by* side, 
and arc to all appearance quite independent of one an- 
other. It was not the purpose of the historian to write 
a life of Paul, even as much as the received name of his 
book would seem to imply". The book called the Acts 
of the Apostles is an account of the beginnings of the 
kingdom of Christ on the earth. The large space 
which the apostle occupies in it is due to the important 
part which lie bore in spreading that kingdom. As to 
the Epistles, nothing can be plainer than that they" were 
written without reference to the history"; and there is no 
attempt in the canon to combine them with it so as to 
form what we should call in modern phrase the apostle’s 
“Life and Letters.” What amount of agreement and 
what amount of discrepancy may" be observed between 
! these independent authorities is a question of the great- 
est interest and importance, and one upon which various 
opinions are entertained. The most adverse and ex- 
treme criticism is ably- represented by" Dr. Baur of Til- 
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bingen (Paulus der Apostel Jesu Christi [Stuttg. 1845]), 
who'finds so much opposition between what he holds to 
be the few authentic Pauline Epistles and the Acts of 
the Apostles that he pronounces the history to be an 
interested fiction. But his criticism is the very carica- 
ture of captiousness. We have but to imagine it applied 
to any history and letters of acknowledged authenticity, 
and we feel irresistibly how arbitrary and unhistorical it 
is. Putting aside this extreme view, it is not to be de- 
nied that difficulties are to be met with in reconciling 
completely the Acts and the received Epistles of Paul. 
What the solutions of such difficulties may be, whether 
there arc any direct contradictions, how far the apparent 
differences may be due to the purpose of the respective 
writers, by what arrangement all the facts presented to 
us may best be dovetailed together — these are the vari- 
ous questions which have given so much occupation to 
the critics and expositors of Paul, and upon some of 
which it seems to be yet impossible to arrive at a de- 
cisive conclusion. We shall assume the Acts of the 
Apostles to be a genuine and authentic work of Luke, 
the companion of Paul, and shall speak of the Epistles 
at the places which we believe them to occupy in the 
history. 

2. Name . — There can be no doubt that the apostle’s 
name, as a Jew, was Saul; but when or how he received 
the Homan name Paul, which he bears in the Acts of 
the Apostles from ch. xiii, 9, which he uses in his Epis- 
tles, and by which he is called by Peter (2 Pet. iii, 15), 
is unknown. It is quite probable that he had borne the 
name of Paul as a Homan citizen ; and it is no objection 
to this view that then this name would have appeared 
first, and that of Saul later (Witsius, Meletem. Leid. p. 
47). If it is not merely accidental that Luke first calls 
him Paul in the passage mentioned, the reason may be 
that the apostle then first commenced his public and 
separate ministry; and Paul, a Gentile name, was that 
which the apostle of the Gentiles always .jore in Church 
history (Baur, Paul. p. 93). Even if the Jews still used 
the old Jewish name, there was afterwards no occasion 
for Luke to mention it. The account of Jerome that 
Paul assumed this name upon the conversion by him of 
Sergius Paulus (Acts xiii, 7 ; comp. August. Confess. 
viii, 4; Iiengel and Olshausen, on Acts xiii, 9) is per- 
haps not a tradition, but a mere suggestion of that fa- 
ther himself, on the ground that the name Paul first ap- 
pears in the passage following that account. Indeed, 
Baur (p. 93) would have us believe that this was the 
view of Luke himself, and that the whole account of the 
conversion of Sergius Paulus was built up to illustrate 
this change of name! But if there had been any con- 
nection between the two events, it would have been 
natural for the writer to indicate it (sec Neander, p. 108). 
It is easy to suppose simply that, in becoming a Chris- 
tian. according to the Eastern custom [see Name], he 
assumed the name Paul, as one common among Greeks 
and Romans, and quite similar in sound to Saul (comp. 
Chrysost. and Theophyl. in Suicer, Thesaur. ii, 048), 
perhaps with some reference to the etymological sig- 
nification of the name (comp. 1 Cor. xv, 9; Paulus , Lat. 
small, little; comp. Gr. 7r avpoc'). Yet we should then 
expect that Luke would employ the name Paul from 
Acts ix, 19 onward. (For another view, see Kuindl, 
Comment, ad loe.) See Sergius Paulus. 

II. Personal History . — We purpose under this head 
to gather together all the information given either di- 
rectly or incidentally in the Acts and Epistles concern- 
ing the apostle’s life, relegating to a subsequent head 
the various disputes that have been raised on some of 
them. 

1. Youth and Early Career . — Paul was a native of 
Tarsus, a city of Cilicia (Acts xxii, 3, etc.), and was of 
Jewish descent, of the tribe of Benjamin (Phil, iii, 5). 
From his father he inherited the rights of Roman citi- 
zenship, which had probably been earned by some of 
his ancestry through services rendered to the Homan 
State (Lardncr, IForfo, i, 228, cd. 1788, 8vo; Grotius, ad 


Acta xxii, 28). The supposition that he enjoyed them 
in virtue of being a native of Tarsus is not well found- 
ed ; for though that city had been created by Augustus 
an urbs libera (Dion. Chrysost. ii, 36, cd. Reiske ; Plinv, 
llist. Nut. v, 27), it does not follow from this that all its 
natives enjoyed the privilege of Homan citizenship; 
ami besides, from Acts xxi, 39 compared with xxii, 24, 
27, it may be inferred that, as the chief captain knew 
Paul to be a native of Tarsus, and yet was not aware 
of his Homau citizenship, the latter of these was not 
necessarily associated with the former. From his re- 
ceiving the name Saul it has been supposed that he 
was the first-born son of his parents, and that they had 
long desired and often asked for such a favor from God ; 
that he was not their only child, however, appears from 
the mention made (Acts xxiii, 16) of his “sister’s son.” 
Whether Andronicus, Junia, and llerodion, whom lie 
terms, in the Epistle to the Homans (xvi, 7, 11), cvy- 
ytvtiQ f-iov, were of the number of his blood relations, or 
only belonged to the same tribe with him, is a question 
on which learned men have taken different sides (comp. 
Lardner, IPoi-fo, vi, 235: Estius, Comm, ad loc.). (Sec 
below.) 

At that time Tarsus was the rival of Athens and Alex- 
andria as a place of learning and philosophical research 
(Strabo, xiv, 5) ; but to what extent the future “Apos- 
tle of the Gentiles” enjoyed the advantage of its schools 
we have no means of accurately determining. Attempts 
have been made to show from his writings that he was 
familiar with Greek literature, and Dr. Bentley has not 
hesitated to affirm that “as Moses was learned in all 
the wisdom of the Egyptians, so it is manifest from this 
chapter alone (Acts xxvii), if nothing else had been 
now extant, that Paul was a great master in all the 
learning of the Greeks” (Boyle Lectures, serm. iii, sub 
but.). An authority like that of Bentley in a question 
of Greek literature is not to be lightly set aside; yet on 
referring to the evidence in support of this opinion it 
will not be found to justify it. it must be allowed, how- 
ever, that the mere circumstance of his having spent his 
early years in such a city as Tarsus could not but exert 
a very powerful influence on the mind of such a man as 
Paul, in the way of sharpening his faculties, refining his 
tastes, and enlarging the circle of his sympathies and 
affections. “If even to the meanest citizen,” as Eicli- 
hom remarks, “'such a circumstance affords— unless he 
be by nature utterly unobservant — much information 
which otherwise he could not have obtained, and in 
consequence of this a certain activity of mind, how much 
greater may not its effect be supposed to have been on 
a great mind like that of Paul? To his birth and early 
residence in Tarsus may be traced the urbanity which 
the apostle at no time laid aside, and of which he was 
frequently a perfect model, many insinuating turns 
which he gives to his epistles, and a more skilful use 
of the Greek tongue than a Jew born and educated in 
Palestine could well have attained” ( Einleit . ins N. T. 
iii, 5). (See below.) 

But whatever uncertainty may hang over the early 
studies of the apostle in the department of Greek learn- 
ing, there can be no doubt that, being the son of a 
Pharisee, and destined, in all probability, from his in- 
fancy to the pursuits of a doctor of Jewish law, lie would 
be carefully instructed from his earliest years in the el- 
ements of Rabbinical lore. It is probable also that at 
this time he acquired his skill in that handicraft trade 
by which in later years he frequently supported him- 
self (Acts xvii, 3; 1 Cor. iv, 12, etc.). This trade is de- 
scribed by Luke as that of a oK7]vo7rotoc, a word re- 
garding the meaning of which there has been no small 
difference of opinion. (See below.) It does not follow 
that the family were in the necessitous condition which 
such manual labor commonly implies; for it was a 
wholesome custom among the Jews to teach every child 
some trade, though there might be little prospect of his 
depending upon it for his living. Sec Handicraft. 

When Paul made his defence before his countrymen 
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at Jerusalem (Acts xxii), lie told them that, though 
born in Tarsus, he had been ‘'brought up” (nrem^pa/x- 
ptvog) in Jerusalem. lie must, therefore, have been 
yet a boy when he was removed, in all probability for 
the sake of his education, to the Holy City of his fa- 
thers. We may imagine him arriving there — perhaps 
at some age between ten and fifteen, already a Hellen- 
ist, speaking Greek and familiar with the Greek version 
of the Scriptures, possessing, besides the knowledge of 
his trade, the elements of Gentile learning — to be taught 
at Jerusalem “according to the perfect manner of the 
law of the fathers.” He learned, he says, “at the feet 
of Gamaliel.” He who was to resist so stoutly the 
usurpations of the law had for his teacher one of the 
most eminent of all the doctors of the law. Gamaliel 
is supposed to be the person of that name who is cele- 
brated in the writings of the Talmudists as one of the 
seven teachers to whom the title “ Kabban” was given 
(Lightfoot, Hone Ilebr. in Act. v, 34 ; Neander, A postol. 
Zeitulter , p. G2; Otho, Lex. Rabbinico-Phil. s. v. Rabbi). 
Besides acquaintance with the Jewish law, and a sin- 
cere conviction of the supreme excellence of Judaism, 
Gamaliel appears to have possessed a singularly calm 
and judicious mind, and to have exercised a freedom of 
thought as well as pursued a range of study very unlike 
what was common among the party to which he be- 
longed (Acts v, 34-39 ; comp. Neander, l. c.'). How 
much the instructions and the example of such a teacher 
may have influenced the mind of Paul favorably we 
may imagine, but cannot affirm. See Gamaliel. It 
is singular that on the occasion of his well-known in- 
tervention in the apostolical history the master’s coun- 
sels of toleration are in marked contrast to the perse- 
cuting zeal so soon displayed by the pupil. The tem- 
per of Gamaliel himself was moderate and candid, and 
he was personally free from bigotry, but his teaching 
was that of the strictest of the Pharisees, and bore its 
natural fruit when lodged in the ardent and thorough- 
going nature of Saul. Other fruits, besides that of a 
zeal which persecuted the Church, may no doubt be re- 
ferred to the time when Said sat at the feet of Gama- 
liel. A thorough training in the Scriptures and in the 
traditions of the elders under an acute and accomplished 
master must have done much to exercise the mind of 
Saul, and to make him feel at home in the subjects in 
which he was afterwards to be so intensely interested. 
Nor are we at all bound to suppose that, because his 
zeal for the law was strong enough to set him upon 
persecuting the believers in Jesus, he had therefore ex- 
perienced none of the doubts and struggles which, ac- 
cording to his subsequent testimony, it was the nature 
of the law to produce (see Iiom. vii). On the contrary, 
we can scarcely imagine these as absent from the spir- 
itual life of Saul as he passed from boyhood to man- 
hood. Earnest persecutors arc, oftencr than not, men 
who have been tormented by inward struggles and per- 
plexities. The pupil of Gamaliel may have been crush- 
ing a multitude of conflicts in his own mind when he 
threw himself into the holy work of extirpating the 
new heresy. See Moral Sense. 

Paul is introduced to our notice by the sacred his- 
torian for the first time in connection with the martyr- 
dom of Stephen, in which transaction he was, if not an 
assistant, something more than a mere spectator. A.D. 
29. He is described at this time (Acts vii, 58) as “a 
young man” ( vtaviaq ) ; but this term was employed 
with so much latitude by the Greeks that it is impos- 
blc from the mere use of it to determine whether the 
party to whom it was applied was under thirty, or be- 
tween that and forty. The probability is that Paul 
must have reached the age of thirty at least; for other- 
wise it is not likely that he would have shared the 
counsels of the chief priests, or been intrusted by them 
with the entire responsibility of executing their de- 
signs against the followers of Jesus, as wc know was 
the case (Acts xxvi, 10, 12). For such a task he showed | 
a painful aptitude, and discharged it with a zeal which | 


spared neither age nor sex (Acts xxvi, 10, 11). At that 
time the Church experienced the sudden expansion 
which was connected with the ordaining of the Seven 
appointed to serve tables, and with the special power 
and inspiration of Stephen. Among those who dis- 
puted with Stephen were some “of them of Cilicia.” 
We naturally think of Saul as having been one of these, 
when we And him afterwards keeping the clothes of 
those suborned witnesses who, according to the law 
(I)eut. xvii, 7), were the first to cast stones at Stephen. 
“Saul,” says the sacred writer, significantly, “was con- 
senting unto liis death.” The angelic glory that shone 
from Stephen’s face, and the divine truth of his words, 
failing to subdue the spirit of religions hatred now 
burning in Saul’s breast, must have embittered and ag- 
gravated its rage. Saul was passing through a terrible 
crisis for a man of his nature. But he was not one to be 
moved from his stern purpose by the native refinement 
and tenderness which he must have been stifling within 
him. lie was the most unwearied and unrelenting of 
persecutors. “ As for Saul, ho made havoc of the Church, 
entering into every house (kcitu tovi ; oiicovg, house by 
house), and haling men and women, committed them to 
prison” (Acts viii, 3). 

2. Conversion . — But while thus, in his ignorance and 
unbelief, he was seeking to be “injurious” to the cause 
of Christ, the great Author of Christianity was about to 
make him a distinguished trophy of its power, and one 
of the most devoted and successful of its advocates. 
The persecutor was to be converted. A.I). 30. What 
the nature of that conversion was we are now to ob- 
serve. 

Having undertaken to follow up the believers “ unto 
strange cities,” Saul naturally turned bis thoughts to 
Damascus, expecting to find among the numerous Jew- 
ish residents of that populous city some adherents of 
“ the way” (ri)c o£ou), and trusting, we must presume, 
to be allowed by the connivance of the governor to ap- 
prehend them. What befell him as he journeyed thith- 
er is related in detail three times in the Acts, first by 
the historian in his own person, then in the two ad- 
dresses made by Paul at Jerusalem and before Agrippa. 
These three narratives are not repetitions of one an- 
other: there are differences between them which some 
critics choose to regard as irreconcilable. Considering 
that the same author is responsible for all the accounts, 
we gain nothing, of course, for the authenticity of their 
statements by bringing them into agreement ; but it 
j seems quite clear that the author himself could not 
have been conscious of any contradictions in the nar- 
ratives. lie can scarcely have had any motive for 
placing side by side inconsistent reports of Paul’s con- 
version; and that he should have admitted inconsist- 
; encies on such a matter through mere carelessness is 
hardly credible. Of the three narratives, that of the 
historian himself must claim to be the most purely 
historical: Paul’s subsequent accounts were likely to 
be affected by the purpose for which he introduced 
them. Luke’s statement is to be read in Acts ix, 3-19, 
where, however, the words, “ It is hard for thee to kick 
| against the pricks,” included in the Vulgate and Eng- 
I lish version, ought to be omitted. The sudden light 
' from heaven; the voice of Jesus speaking with author- 
ity to his persecutor; Saul struck to the ground, blind- 
ed, overcome; the three days’ suspense; the coming of 
Ananias as a messenger of the Lord ; and Saul’s bap- 
tism — these were the leading features, in the eyes of the 
historian, of the great event, and in these we must look 
for the chief significance of the conversion. 

Let us now compare the historical relation with those 
which we have in Paul's speeches (Acts xxii and xxvi). 
The reader will do well to consider each in its place. 
But we have here to deal with the bare fact of agree- 
ment or difference. With regard to the light, the 
speeches add to what Luke tells us that the phenome- 
non occurred at mid-day, and that the light shone round, 
and was visible to Saul’s companions as well as to him- 
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self. The second speech says that at the shining of 
this light the whole company (“we all”) fell to the 
ground. This is not contradicted by what is said (ix, 7), 
“The men which journeyed with him stood speechless,” 
for there is no emphasis on “ stood,” nor is the standing 
antithetical to Saul’s falling down. We have but to 
suppose the others rising before Saul, or standing still 
afterwards in greater perplexity, through not seeing or 
hearing what Saul saw and heard, to reconcile the nar- 
ratives without forcing either. After the question, 
“Why persecutest thou me?” the second speech adds, 
“It is hard for thee to kick against the goads.” Then 
both the speeches supply a question and answer — “I 
answered, Who art thou, Lord? And he said, I am 
Jesus (of Nazareth), whom thou persecutest.” In the 
direction to go into Damascus and await orders there, 
the first speech agrees with Acts ix. But whereas ac- 
cording to that chapter the men with Saul “ heard the 
voice,” in the first speech it is said “ they heard not the 
voice of him that spake to me.” It seems reasonable to 
conclude from the two passages that the men actually 
heard sounds, but not, like Saul, an articulate voice. 
With regard to the visit of Ananias, there is no col- 
lision between the ninth chapter and the first speech, 
the latter only attributing additional words to Ananias. 
The second speech ceases to give details of the conver- 
sion after the words, “I am Jesus, whom thou perse- 
cutest. But rise, and stand on thy feet.” Paul adds, 
from the mouth of Jesus, an exposition of the purpose 
for which he had appeared to him. It is easy to say 
that in ascribing these words to Jesus, Faul or his pro- 
fessed reporter is violating the order and sequence of 
the earlier accounts. But, if we bear in mind the nat- 
ure and purpose of Paul’s address before Agrippa, we 
shall surely not suppose that he is violating the strict 
truth, when he adds to the words which Jesus spoke to 
him at the moment of the light and the sound, without 
interposing any reference to a later occasion, that fuller 
exposition of the meaning of the crisis through which 
he was passing, which he was not to receive till after- 
wards. What Saul actually heard from Jesus on the 
way as he journeyed was afterwards interpreted, to the 
mind of Saul, into those definite expressions. For we 
must not forget that, whatever we hold as to the ex- 
ternal nature of the phenomena we are considering, the 
whole transaction was essentially, in any case, a spirit- 
ual communication. That the Lord Jesus manifested 
himself as a living person to the man Saul, and spoke 
to him so that his very words could be understood, is 
the substantial fact declared to us. The purport of the 
three narratives is that an actual conversation took 
place between Saul and the Lord Jesus. It is remark- 
able that in none of them is Saul said to have seen 
Jesus. The grounds for believing that he did so are the 
two expressions of Ananias (Acts ix, 17), “The Lord 
Jesus, who appeared unto thee in the way,” and (Acts 
xxii, 14) “That thou shouldest see the Just One,” and 
the statement of Paul (1 Cor. xv, 8), “Last of all he 
was seen of me also.” Comparing these passages with 
the narratives, we conclude either that Saul had an in- 
stantaneous vision of Jesus as the flash of light blinded 
him, or that the “ seeing” was that apprehension of his 
presence which would go with a real conversation. 
IIow it was that Saul “saw” and “heard,” we are quite 
unable to determine. That the light, and the sound or 
voice, were both different from any ordinary phenome- 
na with which Saul and his companions were familiar, 
is unquestionably implied in the narrative. It is also 
implied that they were specially significant to Saul, 
and not to those with him. We gather therefore that 
there were real outward phenomena, through which 
Saul was made inwardly sensible of a presence revealed 
to him alone. (See below.) Externallj', there was a 
flash of light. Spiritually, “the light of the Gospel of 
the glory of the Christ, who is the image of God,” 
shone upon Saul, and convicted the darkness of the 
heart which had shut out love and knew not the glory 


of the cross. Externally, Saul fell to the ground. 
Spiritually, he was prostrated by shame, when he knew 
whom he had been persecuting. Externally, sounds 
issued out of heaven. Spiritually, the Crucified said 
to Saul, with tender remonstrance, “I am Jesus, why 
persecutest thou me?” Whether audibly to his com- 
panions, or audibly to the Lord Jesus only, Saul con- 
fessed himself in the spirit the servant of him whose 
name he had hated. lie gave himself up, without be- 
ing able to see his way, to the disposal of him whom he 
now knew to have vindicated his claim over him by 
the very sacrifice which formerly he had despised. 
The Pharisee was converted, once for all, into a disciple 
of Jesus the Crucified. 

The only mention in the Epistles of Faul of the out- 
ward phenomena attending his conversion is that in 
1 Cor. xv, 8, “ Last of all he was seen of me also.” But 
there is one important passage in which he speaks dis- 
tinctly of his conversion itself. Dr. Baur {Paid. p. 64), 
with his readiness to find out discrepancies, insists that 
this passage represents quite a different process from 
that recorded in the Acts. It is manifestly not a rep- 
etition of what we have been reading and consider- 
ing, but it is in the most perfect harmony with it. In 
the Epistle to the Galatians (i, 15, 1G) Paul has these 
words, “ When it pleased God, who separated me from 
my mother’s womb, and called me by his grace, to re- 
veal his Son in me, that I might preach him among the 
heathen” . . . ((nrotcaXv^ai tov viov avroi) tv ipo i). 
What words could express more exactly than these the 
spiritual experience which occurred to Saul on the way 
to Damascus? The manifestation of Jesus as the Son 
of God is clearly the main point in the narrative. This 
manifestation was brought about through a removal of 
the veils of prejudice and ignorance which blinded the 
eyes of Saul to a crucified Deliverer conquering through 
sacrifice. Whatever part the senses may have played 
in the transaction, the essence of it in any case must 
have been Saul’s inward vision of a spiritual Lord close 
to his spirit, from whom he could not escape, whose ev- 
ery command he was henceforth to obey in the spirit. 

It would be groundless to assume that the new con- 
victions of that mid-day immediately cleared and settled 
themselves in Saul’s mind. It is sufficient to say that 
he was then converted , or turned round. For a while, 
no doubt, his inward state was one of awe and expec- 
tation. He was “led by the hand” spiritually by his 
Master, as well as bodily by his companions. Thus 
entering Damascus as a servant of the Lord Jesus, he 
sought the house of one whom he had, perhaps, intend- 
ed to persecute. Judas may have been known to his 
guest as a disciple of the Lord. Certainly the fame of 
Saul’s coming had preceded him ; and Ananias, “ a de- 
vout man according to the law,” but a believer in Jesus, 
when directed by the Lord to visit him, wonders at 
what he is tokl concerning the notorious persecutor. 
He obeys, however; and going to Saul in the name of 
“ the Lord Jesus, who had appeared to him in the wav,” 
he puts his hands on him that he may receive his sight 
and be filled with the lloly Ghost. Thereupon Saul’s 
eyes are immediately purged, and his sight is restored. 
“ The same hour,” says Paul (Acts xxii, 13), “ I looked 
up upon him. And he said, The God of our fathers 
hath chosen thee, that thou shouldest know his will, 
and see the Just One, and shouldest hear the voice of 
his mouth. For thou shalt be his 'witness unto all men 
of what thou hast seen and heard.” Every word in 
this address strikes some chord which we hear sounded 
again and again in Paul’s Epistles. The new convert 
is not, as it is so common to sa}', converted from Juda- 
ism to Christianity — the God of the Jeicish fathers 
chooses him. He is chosen to hiow God's will. That 
will is manifested in the Riyhteons One. Him Saul sees 
and hears, in order that he may be a witness of him to 
all men. The eternal will of the God of Abraham; 
that will revealed in a righteous Son of God ; the testi- 
mony concerning him, a Gospel to mankind — these are 
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the essentially Pauline principles which are declared in 
all the teaching of the apostle, and illustrated in all his 
actions. 

3. Sojourn in Damascus and .1 rabia . — After the re- 
covery of his sight, Saul received the external symbol 
of the washing away of his sins in baptism. He then 
broke his three days’ fast, and was strengthened — an 
image, again, of the strengthening of his faint and hun- 
gering spirit through a participation in the divine life 
of the Church at Damascus. He was at once received 
into the fellowship of the disciples, and began without 
delay the work to which Ananias had designated him ; 
and to the astonishment of all his hearers he proclaimed 
Jesus in the synagogues, declaring him to be the Son 
of God. This was the natural sequel to his conversion: 
he was to proclaim Jesus the Crucified, first to the Jews 
as their own Christ, afterwards to the world as the Son 
of the living God. 

The narrative in the Acts tells us simply that he was 
occupied in this work, with increasing vigor, for “ many 
days,” up to the time when imminent danger drove him 
from Damascus. From the Epistle to the Galatians (i, 
17, 18) we learn that the many days were at least a 
good part of “three years,” and that Saul, not thinking 
it necessary to procure authority to preach from the 
apostles that were before him, went after his conversion 
into Arabia, and returned from thence to Damascus. 
We know nothing whatever of this visit to Arabia — to 
what district Saul went, how long he stayed, or for 
what purpose he went there. (Stanley suggests, Sin. 
and Pal. p. 50, that he may even have visited Mount 
Sinai.) From the antithetical way in which it is op- 
posed to a visit to the apostles at Jerusalem, we infer 
that it took place before he deliberately committed 
himself to the task of proclaiming Jesus as the Christ; 
and also, with some probability, that he was seeking 
seclusion, in order that, by conferring “not with flesh 
and blood,” but with the Lord in the Spirit, he might 
receive more deeply into his mind the commission given 
him at his conversion. That Saul did not spend the 
greater portion of the “three years” at Damascus seems 
probable, for these two reasons: (1) that the anger of 
the Jews was not likely to have borne with two or three 
years of such a life as Saul’s now was without coming 
to a crisis; and (2) that the disciples at Jerusalem 
would not have been likely to mistrust Saul as they 
did if they had heard of him as preaching Jesus at 
Damascus for the same considerable period. We can 
hardly resist the conviction that the time was spent in 
private preparation, perhaps in receiving those remark- 
able disclosures which he afterwards called “my gos- 
pel” (2 Tim. ii, 8). analogous to the corresponding pe- 
riod of the other apostles’ personal intercourse with the 
Lord. Thus we may venture to suppose he received 
that Gospel which afterwards he preached “ by revela- 
tion” from Christ (Gal. i, 12). Neander (/. c! sec. 121) 
and Anger (De Tempp. in Actis App. Ihitione , p. 123) 
have endeavored to show that Paul went into Arabia 
to preach the Gospel; but the reasons they adduce have 
little weight (comp. Olshausen, on Acts ix, 20-25). 

Now that we have arrived at Saul’s departure from 
Damascus, we are again upon historical ground (A.D. 
33), and have the double evidence of Luke in the Acts 
(ix, 21 sq.) and of the apostle in his Second Epistle to 
the Corinthians (xi, 32). According to the former, the 
Jews lay in wait fo^Saul, intending to kill him, and 
watched the gates of the city that he might not escape 
from them. Knowing this, the disciples took him by 
night and let him down in a basket from the wall. Ac- 
cording to Paul (2 Cor. xi, 32), it was the ethnarch un- 
der Aretas the king who watched for him, desiring to 
apprehend him. There is no difficulty in reconciling 
the two statements. We might similarly say that our 
Lord was put to death either by the Jews or by the 
Roman governor. There is more difficulty in ascer- 
taining how an officer of king Aretas should be govern- 
ing in Damascus, and why lie should lend himself to 


the designs of the Jews. But we learn from secular 
history that the affairs of Damascus were, at the time, 
in such an unsettled state as to make the narrative not 
improbable. See Arktas. Having escaped from Da- 
mascus, Saul betook himself to Jerusalem, and there 
“assayed to join himself to the disciples; but they 
were all afraid of him, and believed not that, he was 
a disciple.” In this natural but trying difficulty Saul 
was befriended by one whose name was henceforth 
closely associated with his. Barnabas became his 
sponsor to the apostles and Church at Jerusalem, as- 
suring them — from some personal knowledge, we must 
presume — of the facts of Saul’s conversion and subse- 
quent behavior at Damascus. It is noticeable that 
the seeing and hearing are still the leading features in 
the conversion, and the name of Jesus in the preaching. 
Barnabas declared how “Saul had seen the Lord in the 
wav, and that he had spoken to him, and how that he 
had preached boldly at Damascus in the name of Jesus.” 
Barnabas’s introduction removed the fears of the apos- 
tles, and Paul “was with them coming in and going 
out at Jerusalem.” His Ilellenistical education made 
him. like Stephen, a successful disputant against the 
“Grecians;” and it is not strange that the former per- 
secutor was singled out from the other believers as the 
object of a murderous hostility. He was therefore 
again urged to flee; and by way of Caesarea took him- 
self to his native city, Tarsus (Acts ix, 26-30. In Gal. 
i, 20, the order of the localities is not strictly observed). 

In the Epistle to the Galatians (i, 17-23) Paul adds 
certain particulars, in which only a perverse and cap- 
tious criticism could see anything contradictory to the 
facts just related, lie tells us that his motive for go- 
ing up to Jerusalem rather than anywhere else was 
that he might see Peter; that he abode with him fif- 
teen days; that the only apostles he saw were Peter 
and James the Lord’s brother; and that afterwards he 
came into the regions of Syria and Cilicia, remaining 
unknown by face, though well known for his conver- 
sion, to the churches in Judaea which were in Christ. 
Paul’s object in referring to this connection of his with 
those who were apostles before him was to show that 
he had never accepted his apostleship as a commission 
from them. On this point the narrative in the Acts 
entirely agrees with Paul’s own earnest asseverations in 
his Epistles. He received his commission from the 
Lord Jesus, and also mediately through Ananias. This 
commission included a special designation to preach 
Christ to the Gentiles. Upon the latter designation 
he did not act until circumstances opened the way for 
it. But he at once began to proclaim Jesus .as the 
Christ to his own countrymen. Barnabas introduced 
him to the apostles, not as seeking their sanction, but 
as having seen and heard the Lord Jesus, and as hav- 
ing boldly spoken already in his name. 

4. Ministry at A ntioch. — During this stay of Paul at 
Tarsus, which lasted several years, occupied doubtless 
with those elsewhere unrecorded labors to some of 
which he occasionally alludes (2 Cor. xi, 24, 25), a 
movement was going on at Antioch which raised that 
city to an importance second only to that of Jerusalem 
itself in the early history of the Church. In the life of 
the apostle of the Gentiles Antioch claims a most con- 
spicuous place. It was there that the preaching of the 
Gospel to the Gentiles first took root, and from thence 
that it was afterwards propagated. Its geographical 
position, its political and commercial importance, and 
the presence of a large and powerful Jewish element in 
its population, were the more obvious characteristics 
which adapted it for such a use. There came to Anti- 
och, when the persecution which arose about Stephen 
scattered upon their different routes the disciples who 
had been assembled at Jerusalem, men of Cyprus and 
Cyrene, eager to tell all who would hear them the good 
news concerning the Lord Jesus. Until Antioch was 
reached, the word was spoken “to none but unto Jews 
only” (Acts xi, 10). But here the Gentiles also (pi 
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"E\X?jp£€) — not, as in the A. V., “the Grecians” — were 
among the hearers of the word. A great number be- 
lieved; and when this was reported at Jerusalem, Bar- 
nabas was sent on a special mission to Antioch. 

As the work grew under his hands, and “much peo- 
ple was added unto the Lord,” Barnabas felt the need 
of help, and went himself to Tarsus to seek Saul. Pos- 
sibly at Damascus, certainly at Jerusalem, he had been 
a witness of Saul’s energy and devotedness, and skill in 
disputation. lie had been drawn to him by the bond 
of a most brotherly affection, lie therefore longed for 
him as a helper, and succeeded in bringing him to An- 
tioch. There they labored together unremittingly for 
“a whole year,” mixing with the constant assemblies 
of the believers, and “ teaching much people.” All this 
time, as Luke would give us to understand, Saul was 
subordinate to Barnabas. Until “ Saul” became “ Paul,” 
we read of “Barnabas and Saul” (Acts xi, 30; xii, 25; 
xiii, 2, 7). Afterwards the order changes to “ Paul and 
Barnabas.” It seems reasonable to conclude that there 
was no marked peculiarity in the teaching of Saul dur- 
ing the Antioch period. He held and taught, in com- 
mon with the other Jewish believers, the simple faith 
in Jesus the Christ, crucified and raised from the dead. 
Nor did he ever afterwards depart from the simplicity 
of this faith. But new circumstances stirred up new 
questions; and then it was to Saul of Tarsus that it 
was given to see, more clearly than any others saw, 
those new applications of the old truth, those deep and 
world-wide relations of it, with which his work was to 
be permanently associated. In the mean time, accord- 
ing to the usual method of the divine government, facts 
were silently growing, which were to suggest and oc- 
casion the future developments of faith and practice, 
and of these facts the most conspicuous was the un- 
precedented accession of Gentile proselytes at Antioch. 

An opportunity soon occurred, of which Barnabas 
and Saul joyfully availed themselves, for proving the 
affection of these new disciples towards their brethren 
at Jerusalem, and for knitting the two communities to- 
gether in the bonds of practical fellowship. A mani- 
fest impulse from the Holy Spirit began this work. 
There came “prophets” from Jerusalem to Antioch: 
“and there stood up one of them, named Agabus, and 
signified by the Spirit that there should be great dearth 


I dence which he was bound to claim should involve the 
slightest breach or loosening of the bonds of the uni- 
versal brotherhood. 

Having discharged their errand, Barnabas and Saul 
returned to Antioch, bringing with them another helper, 
John surnamed Mark, sister’s son to Barnabas. The 
work of prophesying and teaching was resumed. Sev- 
eral of the oldest and most honored of the believers in 
Jesus were expounding the way of God and organizing 
the Church in that busy metropolis. Travellers were 
incessantly passing to and fro. Antioch was in con- 
stant communication with Cilicia, with Cyprus, with 
all the neighboring countries. The question must have 
forced itself upon hundreds of the “Christians” at An- 
tioch, “What is the meaning of this faith of ours, of 
this baptism, of this incorporation, of this kingdom of 
the Son of God,ybr the world ? The Gospel is not for 
Juda?a alone: here are we called by it at Antioch. Is 
it meant to stop here?” The Church was pregnant 
with a great movement, and the time of her delivery 
was at hand. We forget the whole method of the di- 
vine work in the nurture of the Church if we ascribe 
to the impulses of the Holy Ghost any theatrical sud- 
denness, and disconnect them from the thoughts which 
were brooding in the minds of the disciples. At every 
point we find both circumstances and inward reasonings 
preparing the crisis. Something of direct expectation 
seems to be implied in what is said of the leaders of the 
Church at Antioch, that they w’ere “ministering to the 
j Lord, and fasting,” when the Holy Ghost spoke to them. 
Without doubt they knew it for a seal set upon previous 
surmises, when the voice came clearly to the general 
mind, “Separate me Barnabas and Saul for the work 
whereunto I have called them.” That “work” was 
partially known already to the Christians of Antioch : 
who could be so fit for it as the two brothers in the 
faith and in mutual affection, the son of exhortation, 
and the highly accomplished and undaunted convert 
who had from the first been called “a chosen vessel, to 
bear the name of the Lord before the Gentiles, and 
kings, and the people of Israel?” 

When we look back, from the higher ground of Banks 
apostolic activity, to the years that passed between his 
conversion and the lirst missionary journey, we cannot 
observe without reverence the patient humility with 


throughout all the world.” The “ prophets” who now 
arrived tnav have been the Simeon and Lucius and Ma- 
naen mentioned in xiii, 1, besides Agabus and others. 
The prediction of the dearth need not have been pur- 
poseless ; it would naturally have a direct reference to 
the needs of the poorer brethren and the duty of the 
richer. It is obvious that the fulfilment followed closely 
upon the intimation of the coming famine. For the 
disciples at Antioch determined to send contributions 
immediately to Jerusalem; and the gift was conveyed 
to the elders of that Church by the hands of Barnabas 
and Saul. The time of this dearth is vaguely desig- 
nated in the Acts as the reign of Claudius. It is ascer- 
tained from Josephus’s history that a severe famine did 
actually prevail in Judiea, and especially at Jerusalem, 
at the very time fixed by the event recorded in Acts 
xii, the death of Herod Agrippa. This was in A.I). 44. 
See Ao aiius. 

It could not have been necessary for the mere safe 
conduct of the contribution that Barnabas and Saul 
should go in person to Jerusalem. We are bound to 
see in the relations between the Mother-Church and 
that of Antioch, of which this visit is illustrative, ex- 
amples of the deep feeling of the necessity of union 
which dwelt in the heart of the early Church. The 
apostles did not go forth to teach a system, but to en- 
large a body. The spirit which directed and furthered 
their labors was essentially the spirit of fellowship. By 
this spirit Saul of Tarsus was practically trained in 
strict co-operation with his elders in the Church. The | 
habits which he learned now were to aid in guarding 
him at a later time from supposing that the indepen- , 


which Saul waited for his Master’s time. He did not 
say for once only, “Lord, what wilt thou have me to 
do?” Obedience to Christ was thenceforth his ruling 
principle. Submitting, as he believed, to his Lord’s di- 
rection, he was content to work for a long time as the 
subordinate colleague of his seniors in the faith. He 
' was thus the better prepared, when the call came, to 
1 act with the authority which that call conferred upon 
him. lie left Antioch, however, still the second to 
Barnabas. Everything was done with orderly gravity 
in the sending forth of the two missionaries. Their 
brethren, after fasting and prayer, laid their hands on 
them, and so they departed. A.D. 44. 

5. First Missionary Journey. — Much must have been 
hidden from Barnabas and Saul as to the issues of the 
journey on which they embarked. But one thing was 
clear to them, that they were sent forth to speak the 
I Voi'd of God. They did not go in their own name or 
for their own purposes; they were instruments lor ut- 
tering what the Eternal God himself was saying to men. 
We shall find in the history a perfectly definite repre- 
sentation of what Paul announced and taught as he 
journeyed from city to city. But the first character- 
istic feature of his teaching was the absolute conviction 
that lie was only the bearer of a heaven!}" message. It 
is idle to discuss Pauls character or views without rec- 
ognising this fact. We are compelled to think of him 
as of a man who was capable of cherishing such a con- 
viction with perfect assurance. We are bound to bear 
in mind the unspeakable influence which that convic- 
tion must have exerted upon his nature. The writer 
of the Acts proceeds upon the same assumption. He 
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Paul's First Missionary Route. 

tells us that as soon as Barnabas and Saul reached Cy- 
prus, they began to “announce the Word of God.” 

The second fact to be observed is, that for the present 
they delivered their message in the synagogues of the 
Jews only. They trod the old path till they should be 
drawn out of it. But when they had gone through the 
island, from Salamis to Paphos, they were called upon 
to explain their doctrine to an eminent Gentile, Sergius 
Paulus, the proconsul. This Roman officer, like so many 
of his countrymen, had already come under the influ- 
ence of Jewish teaching; but it was in the corrupt form 
of magical pretensions, which throve so luxuriantly 
upon the godless credulity of that age. A Jew, named 
Barjesus, or Elymas, a magus and false prophet, had at- 
tached himself to the governor, and had no doubt inter- 
ested his mind, for he was an intelligent man, with what 
he had told him of the history and hopes of the Jews. 
See Elym as. Accordingly, when Sergius Paulus heard 
of the strange teachers who were announcing to the 
Jews the advent of their true Messiah, he wished to sec 
them, and sent for them. The impostor, instinctively 
hating the apostles, and seeing his influence over the 
proconsul in danger of perishing, did what he could to 
withstand them. Then Saul, “ who is also called Paul,” 
denouncing Elymas in remarkable terms, declared against 
him God’s sentence of temporary blindness. The blind- 
ness immediately fell upon him; and the proconsul, 
moved by the scene and persuaded by the teaching of 
the apostle, became a believer. 

There is a singular parallelism in several points be- 
tween the history of Paul and that of Peter in the Acts. 
Baur presents it in a highly effective form (Paul. p. 
01 etc.), to support his theory of the. composition of this 
book; and this is one of the services which he has in- 
cidentally rendered to the full understanding of the 
early history of the Church. Thus Paul’s discomfiture 
of Elymas reminds us of Peter's denunciation of Simon 
Magus. The two incidents bring strongly before ns 
one of the great adverse elements with wldcli the Gos- 
pel had to contend in that age. Everywhere there 


] were counterfeits of the spiritual powers which the 
apostles claimed and put forth. It was necessary for 
the preachers of Christ, not so much to prove themselves 
stronger than the magicians and soothsayers, as to guard 
against being confounded with them. One distinguish- 
ing mark of the true servants of the Spirit would be 
that of not trading upon their spiritual powers (Acts 
viii, 20). Another would be that of shunning every 
sort of concealment and artifice, and courting the day- 
light of open truth. Paul’s language to Elymas is stu- 
diously directed to the reproof of the tricks of the re- 
ligious impostor. The apostle, full of the Holy Ghost, 
looked steadily on the deceiver, spoke in the name of 
a God of light and righteousness and straightforward 
ways, and put forth the power of that God for the vin- 
dication of truth against delusion. The punishment of 
Elymas was itself symbolical, and conveyed “ teaching 
of the Lord.” He had chosen to create a spiritual dark- 
ness around him; and now there fell upon him a mist 
and a darkness, and he went about seeking some one to 
lead him by the hand. If on reading this account we 
refer to Peter’s reproof of Simon Magus, we shall be 
struck by the differences as well as the resemblance 
which we shall observe. But we shall undoubtedly 
gain a stronger impression of this part of the apostolic 
work, viz. the conflict to be waged between the Spirit 
of Christ and of the Church and the evil spirits of a 
dark superstition to which men were surrendering them- 
i selves as slaves. We shall feci the worth and power 
of that candid and open temper in which alone Paul 
would commend his cause; and in the conversion of 
Sergius Paulus we shall see an exemplary type of many 
victories to be won by truth over falsehood. 

This point is made a special crisis in the history of 
the apostle by the writer of the Acts. Saul now be- 
comes Paid, and begins to take precedence of Barnabas. 
Nothing is said to explain the change of name. No 
reader could resist the temptation of supposing that 
there must be some connection between Saul’s new 
name and that of his distinguished Roman convert. 
But on reflection it does not seem probable that Paul 
would either have wished, or have consented, to change 
his own name for that of a distinguished convert. If 
we put Sergius Paulus aside, we know that it was ex- 
ceedingly common for Jews to bear, besides their own 
Jewish name, another borrowed from the country with 
which they had become connected (sec Convbcare and 
llowson, i, 163, for full illustrations). Thus we have 
Simeon also named Niger, Barsabas also named Justus, 
John also named Marcus. There is no reason therefore 
why Saul should not have borne from infancy the other 
name of Paul. In that case he would be Saul among 
his own countrymen, Paulus among the Gentiles. We 
must understand Luke as wishing to mark strongly the 
transition point between Saul’s activity among his own 
countrymen and his new labors as the apostle of the 
Gentiles, by calling him Saul only during the first, and 
Paul only afterwards. (See above.) 

The conversion of Sergius Paulus may be said, per- 
haps, to mark the beginning of the work among the 
Gentiles; otherwise, it was not in Cyprus that any 
change took place in the method hitherto followed by 
Barnabas and Saul in preaching the Gospel. Their pub- 
lic addresses were as yet confined to the synagogues; 
j but it was soon to be otherwise. From Paphos “Paul 
| and his company” set sail for the mainland, and arrived 
at Perga in Pamphylia. Here the heart of their com- 
panion John failed him, and he returned to Jerusalem. 
From Perga they travelled on to a place, obscure in sec- 
ular history, hut most memorable in the history of the 
kingdom of Christ — Antioch in Pisidia (q. v.). Here 
“ they went into the synagogue on the Sabbath-day, 
and sat down.” Small as the place was, it contained 
its colony of Jews, and with them proselytes who wor- 
shipped the God of the Jews. The degree to which 
the Jews had spread and settled themselves over the 
I world, and the influence they had gained over the more 
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respectable of their Gentile neighbors, and especially 
over the women of the better class, arc facts difficult to 
appreciate justly, but are proved by undoubted evidence, 
and are very important for us to bear in mind. This Pi- 
sidian Antioch may have been more Jewish than most 
similar towns, but it was not more so than many of 
much greater size and importance. What took place 
here in the synagogue and in the city is interesting to 
ns not only on account of its bearing on the history, but 
also because it represents more or less exactly what 
afterwards occurred in many other places. It cannot 
be without design that we have single but detailed ex- 
amples given us in the Acts of the various kinds of 
addresses which Paul used to deliver in appealing to 
his different audiences. He had to address himself, in 
the course of his missionary labors, to Jews, knowing 
and receiving the Scriptures; to ignorant barbarians; 
to cultivated Greeks; to mobs enraged against him 
personally; to magistrates and kings. It is an ines- 
timable help in studying the apostle and his work that 
we have specimens of the tone and the arguments he 
was accustomed to use in all these situations. These 
will be noticed in their places. In what he said at the 
synagogue in Antioch we recognise the type of the ad- 
dresses in which he would introduce his message to his 
Jewish fellow-countrymen. 

The apostles sat silent with the rest of the assembly, 
while the Law and the Prophets were read. They and 
their audience were united in reverence for the sacred 
books. Then the rulers of the synagogue sent to invite 
them, as strangers but brethren, to speak any word of 
exhortation which might be in them to the people. 
Paul stood up, and beckoning with his hand, he spoke. 
(The speech is given in Acts xiii, 1G-41.) The charac- 
teristics we observe in it are these: The speaker be- 
gins by acknowledging ‘‘ the God of this people Israel.” 
He ascribes to him the calling out of the nation and the 
conduct of its subsequent history. lie touches on the 
chief points of that history up to the reign of David, 
whom he brings out into prominence. He then names 
Jesus as the promised Son of David. To convey some 
knowledge of Jesus to the minds of his hearers, he re- 
counts the chief facts of the Gospel history; the pre- 
paratory preaching and baptism of John (of which the 
rumor had spread perhaps to Antioch) ; the condemna- 
tion of Jesus by the rulers “who knew neither him nor 
the prophets,” and his resurrection. That Resurrection 
is declared to be the fultilment of all God’s promises of 
life, given to the fathers. Through Jesus, therefore, is 
now proclaimed by God himself the forgiveness of sins 
and full justification. The apostle concludes bv draw- 
ing from the prophets a warning against unbelief. If 
this is an authentic example of Paul’s preaching, it was 
impossible for Peter or John to start more exclusively 
from the Jewish covenant and promises than did the 
apostle of the Gentiles. IIow entirely this discourse 
resembles those of Peter and of Stephen in the earlier 
chapters of the Acts ! There is only one specially Pau- 
line touch in the whole — the words in ver. 39, “ By Him 
all that believe are justified from all things, from which 
ye could not be justified by the law of Moses.” “Ev- 
idently foisted in,” says Baur (p. 103), who thinks we 
are dealing with a mere fiction, “ to prevent the speech 
from appearing too Petrine, and to give it a slightly 
Pauline air.” Certainly, it sounds like an echo of the 
Epistles to the Romans and Galatians. But is there 
therefore the slightest incongruity between this and the 
other parts of the address? Does not that “forgive- 
ness of sins” which Peter and Paul proclaimed with the 
most perfect agreement connect itself naturally, in the 
thoughts of one exercised by the law as Saul of Tarsus 
had been, with justification not by the law but by grace ? 
If we suppose that Saul had accepted just the faith 
which the older apostles held in Jesus of Nazareth, the 
Messiah of the Jews, crucified and raised from the dead 
according to the teaching of the prophets, and in the 
remission of sins through him confirmed by the gift of 


the Holy Ghost; and that he had also had those ex- 
[ periences, not known to the older apostles, of which we 
| see the working in the Epistles to the Romans and Ga- 
latians, this speech, in all its parts, is precisely what 
we might expect: this is the very teaching which the 
apostle of the Gentiles must have everywhere and al- 
ways set forth, when he was speaking “ God’s Word” for 
the first time to an assembly of his fellow-countrymen. 

The discourse thus epitomized produced a strong im- 
pression; and the hearers (not “the Gentiles,” which 
the best MSS. omit) requested the apostles to repeat 
their message on the next Sabbath. During the week 
so much interest was excited by the teaching of the 
j apostles that on the Sabbath-day “almost the whole 
| city came together to hear the Word of God.” It was 
this concern of the Gentiles which appears to have first 
alienated the minds of the Jews from what they had 
heard. They were filled with envy. They probably 
felt that there was a difference between those efforts to 
gain Gentile proselytes in which they had themselves 
been so successful and this new preaching of a Messiah 
in whom a justification which the law could not give 
was ottered to men. The eagerness of the Gentiles to 
hear may have confirmed their instinctive apprehen- 
sions. The Jewish envy once roused became a power 
of deadly hostility to the Gospel; and these Jews at 
Antioch set themselves to oppose bitterly the words 
which Paul spoke. We have here, therefore, a new 
phase in the history of the Gospel. In these foreign 
countries it is not the cross or Nazareth which is most 
immediately repulsive to the Jews in the proclaiming 
of Jesus. It is the wound given to Jewish importance 
in the association of Gentiles with Jews as the receivers 
of the good tidings. If the Gentiles had been asked to 
become Jews, no offence would have been taken. But 
the proclamation of the Christ could not be thus gov- 
erned and restrained. It overleaped, by its own force, 
these narrowing methods. It was felt to be addressed 
not to one nation only, but to mankind. 

The new opposition brought out new action on the 
part of the apostles. Rejected by the Jews, they be- 
came bold and outspoken, and turned from them to the 
Gentiles. They remembered and declared what the 
prophets had foretold of the enlightening and deliver- 
ance of the whole world. In speaking to the Gentiles, 
therefore, they were simply fulfilling the promise of the 
Covenant. The gift, we observe, of which the Jews 
were depriving themselves, and which the Gentiles who 
believed were accepting, is described as “eternal life” 
( i ) aiioviog £«»/). It was the life of which the risen 
Jesus was the fountain, which Peter and John had de- 
clared at Jerusalem, and of which all acts of healing 
were set forth as signs. This was now poured out 
largely upon the Gentiles. The Word of the Lord was 
published widely, and had much fruit. Henceforth 
Paul and Barnabas knew it to be their commission, not 
the less to present their message to Jews first, but in 
the absence of an adequate Jewish medium to deal 
directly with the Gentiles. But this expansion of the 
Gospel work brought with it new difficult ies and dan- 
gers. At Antioch now, as in every city afterwards, the 
unbelieving Jews used their influence with their own 
adherents among the Gentiles, and especially the women 
of the higher class, to persuade the authorities or the 
populace to persecute the apostles, and to drive them 
from the place. 

With their own spirits raised, and amid much en- 
thusiasm of their disciples, Paul and Barnabas now 
travelled on to Iconium, where the occurrences at An- 
tioch were repeated, and from thence to the Lycaonian 
country, which contained the cities Lvstra and Dcrbe. 
Here they had to deal with uncivilized heathens. At 
Lvstra the healing of a cripple took place, the narrative 
of which runs very parallel to the account of the similar 
act done by Peter and John at the gate of the Temple. 
The agreement becomes closer, if we insert here, with 
Lachmann, before “Stand upright on thy feet,” the 
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words, “I say unto thee in the name of the Lord Jesus 
Christ.” The parallel leads us to observe more dis- 
tinctly that every messenger of Jesus Christ was a her- 
ald of life. The spiritual life — t he Z,o)t) a'ubvioQ — which 
was of faith, is illustrated and expounded by the invig- 
oration of impotent limbs. The same truth was to be 
conveyed to the inhabitants of Jerusalem, and to the 
heathens of Lycaonia, The act was received natural!}' 
by these pagans. They took the apostles for gods, call- 
ing Barnabas, who was of the more imposing presence, 
Zeus (Jupiter), and Paul, who was the chief speaker, 
Hermes (Mercurius). This mistake, followed up by the 
attempt to offer sacrifices to them, gives occasion to the 
recording of an address in which we see a type of what 
the apostles would say to an ignorant pagan audience. 
Appeals to the Scriptures, references to the God of 
Abraham and Isaac and Jacob, would have been out of 
place. The apostles name the living God, who made 
heaven and earth and the sea, and all things therein: 
the God of the whole world, and all the nations in it. 
They declare themselves to be his messengers. They 
expatiate upon the tokens of himself which the Father 
of men had not withheld, in that, he did them good, 
sending rain from heaven and fruitful seasons, the sup- 
porters of life and joy. They protest, that in restoring 
the cripple they had only acted as instruments of the 
living God. They themselves were not gods, but hu- 
man beings of like passions with the Lyeaonians. The 
living God was now manifesting himself more clearly 
to men, desiring that henceforth the nations should not 
walk in their own ways, but his. They therefore call 
upon the people to give up the vanities of idol worship, 
and to turn to the living God (comp. 1 Thess. i, 9, 10). 
In this address the name of Jesus does not occur. It is 
easy to understand that the apostles preached him as 
the. Son of that living God to whom they bore witness, 
telling the people of his death and resurrection, and an- 
nouncing his coming again. 

Although the people of Lystra had been so ready to 
worship 1’aul and Barnabas, the repulse of their idola- 
trous instincts appears to have provoked them, and they 
allowed themselves to be persuaded into hostility by 
Jews who came from Antioch and Iconium, so that they 
attacked Paul with stones, and thought they had killed 
him. lie recovered, however, as the -disciples were 
standing round him, and went again into the city. The 
next day he left it with Barnabas, and went to Derbe, 
and thence they returned once more to Lystra, and so 
to Iconium and Antioch, renewing their exhortations to 
the disciples, bidding them not to think their trials 
strange, but to recognise them as the appointed door 
through which the kingdom of heaven, into which they 
were called, was to be entered. In order to establish 
the churches after their departure, they solemnly ap- 
pointed “elders” in every city. Then they came down 
to the coast, and from Attalia they sailed home to An- 
tioch in Syria, where they related the successes which 
had been granted to them, and especially the “opening 
of the door of faith to the Gentiles.” Thus the First 
Missionary Journey ended. 

f». Apostolic Council at Jerusalem (Acts xv; Gal. ii). 
— Upon that missionary journey follows most naturally 
the next important, scene which the historian sets before 
us — the council held at Jerusalem to determine the rela- 
tions of Gentile believers to the law of Moses. A.D. 47. 
In following this portion of the history, we encounter 
two of the greater questions which the biographer of 
Paul has to consider. One of these is historical, What 
were the relations between the apostle Paul and the 
twelve? The other is critical. How is Galatians ii to 
be connected with the narrative of the Acts? 

The relations of Paul and the twelve will best be set 
forth in the narrative. But we must explain here why 
we accept Paul’s statements in the Galatian epistle as 
additional to the history in Acts xv. The first impres- 
sion of any reader would be a supposition that the two 
writers might be referring to the same event. The one 


would at least bring the other to his mind. In both he 
reads of Paul and Barnabas going up to Jerusalem, re- 
porting the Gospel preached to the uncircumcised, and 
discussing witli the older apostles the terms to be im- 
posed upon Gentile believers. In both the conclusion 
is announced that these believers should be qntirelv free 
from the necessity of circumcision. These are main 
points which the narratives have in common. On look- 
ing more closely into both, the second impression upon 
the reader’s mind may possibly be that of a certain in- 
compatibility between the two. Many joints and mem- 
bers of the transaction as given by Luke do not appear 
in the account of Paul. Others in one or two cases are 
substituted. Further, the visit to Jerusalem is the third 
mentioned in the Acts, after Saul’s conversion ; in Gala- 
tians, it is apparently mentioned as the second. Sup- 
posing this sense of incompatibility to remain, the read- 
er will go on to inquire whether the visit to Jerusalem 
mentioned in Galatians coincides better with any other 
mentioned in the Acts — as the second (xi, 80) or the 
fourth (xviii, 22). lie will, in all probability, conclude 
without hesitation that it does not. Another view will 
remain, that Paul refers to a visit not. recorded in the 
Acts at all. This is a possible hypothesis ; and it is rec- 
ommended by the vigorous sense of Paley. But where 
are we to place the visit? The only possible place for 
it-is some short time before the visit of ch. xv. But it 
can scarcely be denied that the language of eh. xv de- 
cidedly implies that the visit there recorded was the 
first paid by Paul and Barnabas to Jerusalem after their 
great success in preaching the Gospel among the Gen- 
tiles. We suppose the reader, therefore, to recur to his 
first impression. He will then have to ask himself, 
“Granting the considerable differences, are there after 
all any plain contradictions between the two narratives, 
taken to refer to the same occurrences?” The answer 
must be, “ There are no plain contradictions.' 1 ' This, he 
will perceive, is a very weighty fact. When it is rec- 
ognised, the resemblance first observed will return with 
renewed force to the mind. ( The chronological question 
will be considered below.) 

We proceed then to combine the two narratives. 
While Paul and Barnabas were staying at Antioch, 
“certain men from J uckca” came there and taught the 
brethren that it was necessary for the Gentile converts 
to be circumcised. This doctrine was vigorously op- 
posed by the two apostles, and it was determined that 
the question should be referred to the apostles and elders 
at Jerusalem. Paul and Barnabas themselves, and cer- 
tain others, were selected for this mission. In Gal. ii, 2 
Paul says that lie went up “by revelation” ( kcit ('nro- 
icaXmf/tr), so that we are to understand him as receiving 
a private intimation from the Divine Spirit, as well as 
a public commission from the Church at Antioch. On 
their way to Jerusalem, they announced to the brethren 
in Pluenicia and Samaria the conversion of the Gentiles ; 
and the news was received with great joy. “When 
they were come to Jerusalem, they were received by the 
Church, and by the apostles and elders, and they de- 
clared all things that God had done with them” (Acts 
xv, 4). Paul adds that he communicated his views 
“privately to them which were of reputation,” through 
anxiety as to t lie success of his work (Gal. ii, 2). The 
apostles and the Church in general, it appears, would 
have raised no difficulties; but certain believers who 
had been Pharisees thought fit to maintain the same 
doctrine which had caused the disturbance at Antioch. 
In either place. Paul would not give way to such teach- 
ing for a single hour (Gal. ii, 5). It became necessary, 
therefore, that a formal decision should be reached upon 
t lie question. The apostles and elders came together, 
and there was much disputing. Arguments would be 
used on both sides; but when the persons of highest au- 
thority spoke, they appealed to what was stronger than 
arguments — the course of facts, through which the will 
of God had been manifestly shown. Peter, reminding 
his hearers that he himself had been first employed to 
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open the door of faith to Gentiles, points out that God 
had himself bestowed on the uncircumcised that which 
was the seal of the highest calling and fellowship in 
Christ, the gift of the Holy Ghost. “Why do you not 
acquiesce in this token of God’s will? Why impose 
upon Gentile believers ordinances which we ourselves 
have found a heavy burden? Have not we Jews left 
off trusting in our law, to depend only on the grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ?” — Then, carrying out the same 
appeal to the will of God as shown in facts, Barnabas 
and Paul relate to the silent multitude the wonders 
with which God had accompanied their preaching 
among the Gentiles. After they had done, James, with 
incomparable simplicity and wisdom, binds up the testi- 
mony of recent facts with the testimony of ancient proph- 
ecy, and gives a practical judgment upon the question. 

The judgment was a decisive one. The injunction 
that the Gentiles should abstain from pollutions of idols 
and from fornication explained itself. The abstinence 
from things strangled and from blood is desired as a con- 
cession to the customs of the Jews who were to be found 
in every city, and for whom it was still right, when they 
had believed in Jesus Christ, to observe the law. Paul 
had completely gained his point. The older apostles, 
James, Cephas, and John, perceiving the grace which 
had been given him (his effectual apostleship), gave to 
him and Barnabas the right hand of fellowship. At 
this point it is very important to observe precisely what 
was the matter at stake between the contending parties 
(comp. Prof. Jowett on “ St. Paul and the Twelve,” in 
Sf. Paul's Epistles , i, 417). Peter speaks of a heavy 
yoke; James of troubling the Gentile converts. But we 
are not to suppose that they mean merely the outward 
trouble of conforming to the law of Moses. That was 
not what Paul was protesting against. The case stood 
thus: Circumcision and the ordinances of the law were 
witnesses of a separation of the chosen race from other 
nations. The Jews were proud of that separation. But 
the Gospel of the Son of Man proclaimed that the time 
had come in which the separation was to be done away, 
and God’s good-will manifested to all nations alike. It 
spoke of a union with God, through trust, which gave 
hope of a righteousness that the law had been powerless 
to produce. Therefore to insist upon Gentiles being 
circumcised would have been to deny the Gospel of 
Christ. If there was to be simply an enlarging of the 
separated nation by the receiving of individuals into it, 
then the other nations of the world remained as much 
on the outside of God’s covenant as ever. Then there 
was no Gospel to mankind; no justification given to 
men. The loss, in such a case, would have been as much 
to the Jew as to the Gentile. Paul felt this the most 
strongly; but Peter also saw that if the Jewish believ- 
ers were thrown back on the Jewish law, and gave up 
the free and absolute grace of God, the law became a 
mere burden, just as heavy to the Jew as it would be to 
the Gentile. The only hope for the Jew was in a Sav- 
iour who must be the Saviour of mankind. It implied 
therefore no difference of belief when it was agreed that 
Paul and Barnabas should go to the heathen, while 
James and Cephas and John undertook to be the apos- 
tles of the circumcision. Paul, wherever he went, was 
to preach “ to the Jew first ;” Peter was to preach to the 
Jews as free a Gospel, was to teach the admission of 
the Gentiles without circumcision as distinctly as Paul 
himself. The unity of the Church was to be preserved 
unbroken; and in order to nourish this unity the Gen- 
tiles were requested to remember their poorer brethren 
in Palestine (Gal. ii, 10). How zealously Paul cher- 
ished this beautiful testimony of the eomraon brother- 
hood we have seen in part already (Acts xi, 29, 30), but 
it is yet to appear more strikingly. 

The judgment of the Church was immediately re- 
corded in a letter addressed to the Gentile brethren in 
Antioch and Syria and Cilicia. That this letter might 
carry greater authority, it was intrusted to “ chosen men 
of the Jerusalem Church, Judas surnamed Barsabas, and 


Silas, chief men among the brethren.” The letter 
speaks affectionately of Barnabas and Paul (with the 
elder Church Barnabas still retained the precedence, 
xv, 12, 25) as “men who have hazarded their lives for 
the name of our Lord Jesus Christ.” So Judas and Silas 
came down with Paul and Barnabas to Antioch, and 
comforted the Church there with their message, and 
when Judas returned “it pleased Silas to abide there 
still.” 

It is usual to connect with this period of the history 
that rebuke of Peter which Paul records in Gal. ii, 11-14. 
The connection of subject makes it convenient to record 
the incident in this place, although it is possible that it 
took place before the meeting at Jerusalem, and perhaps 
most probable that it did not occur till later, when Paul 
returned from his long tour in Greece to Antioch (Acts 
xviii, 22, 23). (The presence of Peter, and the growth 
of Jewish prejudice, are more easily accounted for, if we 
suppose Paul in the meanwhile to have left Antioch for 
a long time ; and there was but a very short interval be- 
tween the council at Jerusalem and his second mission- 
ary tour.) Peter was at Antioch, and had shown no 
scruple about “eating with the Gentiles,” until “certain 
came from James.” These Jerusalem Christians brought 
their Jewish exclusiveness with them, and Peter’s weak- 
er and more timid mood came upon him, and through 
fear of his stricter friends he too began to withdraw 
himself from his former free association with the Gen- 
tiles. Such an example had a dangerous weight, and 
Barnabas and the other Jews at Antioch were partly 
seduced by it. It was an occasion for the intrepid faith- 
fulness of Paul. lie did not conceal his anger at such 
weak dissembling, and he publicly remonstrated with 
his elder fellow-apostle. “If thou, being a Jew, livest 
after the manner of Gentiles, and not as do the Jews, 
why compcllest thou the Gentiles to live as do the 
Jews?” (Gal. ii, 14). Peter had abandoned the Jewish 
exclusiveness, and deliberately claimed common ground 
with the Gentile : why should he, by separating him- 
self from the uncircumcised, require the Gentiles to 
qualify themselves for full communion by accepting cir- 
cumcision? This “withstanding” of Peter was no op- 
position of Pauline to Petrine views; it was a faithful 
rebuke of blamable moral weakness. 

7. Second Missionary Journey . — The most resolute 
courage, indeed, was required for the work to which 
Paul was now publicly pledged. He would not asso- 
ciate with himself in that work one who had already 
shown a want of constancy. This was the occasion of 
what must have been a most painful difference between 
him and his comrade in the faith and in past perils, 
Barnabas. After remaining a while at Antioch, Paul 
proposed to Barnabas to revisit the brethren in the 
countries of their former journey. Hereupon Barnabas 
desired that his nephew John Mark should go with 
them. But John had deserted them in Pamphylia, and 
Paul would not try him again. “And the contention 
was so sharp between them that they departed asunder 
one from the other; and so Barnabas took Mark, and 
sailed unto Cyprus; and Paul chose Silas, and departed.” 
A.D. 47. Silas, or Silvanus, now becomes a chief com- 
panion of the apostle. The two went together through 
Syria and Cilicia, visiting the churches, and so came to 
Derbe and Lvstra. Here they found Timotheus, who had 
become a disciple on the former visit of the apostle, and 
who so attracted the esteem and love of Paul that “he 
would have him go forth with him.” Him Paul took 
and circumcised. If this fact had been omitted here 
and stated in another narrative, how utterly irreconcila- 
ble it would have been, in the eyes of some critics, with 
the history in the Acts! Paul and Silas were actually 
delivering the Jerusalem decree to all the churches they 
visited. They were no doubt triumphing in the freedom 
secured to the Gentiles. Yet at this very time our apos- 
tle had the wisdom and largeness of heart to consult the 
feelings of the Jews by circumcising Timothy. There 
were many Jews in those parts, who knew that Tim- 
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othv's father was a Greek, his mother a Jewess. That 
Paul should have had, as a chief companion, one who was 
uncircumcised, would of itself have been ahinderance to 
him in preaching to Jews; but it would have been a 
still greater stumbling-block if that companion were 
half a Jew by birth, and had professed the Jewish faith. 
Therefore in this case Paul “became unto the Jews as 
a Jew that he might gain the Jews.” 

Luke now steps rapidly over a considerable space of 
the apostle’s life and labors. “They went throughout 
Phrygia and the region of Galatia” (xvi, G). At this 
time Paul was founding “the churches of Galatia” (Gal. 
i, 2). lie himself gives us hints of the circumstances 
of his preaching in that region, of the reception he met 
with, and of the ardent though unstable character of 
the people, in the following words: ‘’Ye know how 
through infirmity of the flesh (on tV aabtvuav rpg 
aapicbg ) I preached the Gospel unto you at the first 
(rb 7 rpoTfpov), and my temptation which was in my 
flesh ye despised not. nor rejected ; but received me as 
an angel of God, even as Christ Jesus. "Where is then 
the blessedness ye spake of (o pa.KapiGp.bg vpwr, q. d. 
your beatification of me) ? for I bear you Tecord that, 
if it had been possible, ye would have plucked out your 
own eyes, and have given them to me” (iv, 13). It is 
not easy to decide as to the meaning of the words Si 
aoSii’tiav Ttpg oapKag. Undoubtedly their grammati- 
cal sense implies that “weakness of the flesh” — an ill- 
ness — was the occasion of Paul’s preaching in Galatia; 
and I)e Wette and Alford adhere to this interpretation, 
understanding Paul to have been detained by illness, 
when otherwise he would have gone rapidly through 
the country. On the other hand, the form and order 
of the words are not what we should have expected if 
the apostle meant to say this: and professor Jowett 
prefers to assume an inaccuracy of grammar, and to un- 
derstand Paul as saying that it was in weakness of the 
flesh that he preached to the Galatians. In either case 
Paul must be referring to a more than ordinary pressure 
of that bodily infirmity of which he speaks elsewhere 
as detracting from the influence of his personal address. 


It is hopeless to attempt to determine positively w 

this infirmity was. Hut we may observe here (1) that 
Paul’s sensitiveness may have led him to exaggerate 
this personal disadvantage; and (2) that, whatever it 
was, it allowed him to go through sufferings and hard- 
ships such as few ordinary men could bear. It certain- 
ly did not repel the Galatians; it appears rather to have 
excited their sympathy and warmed their affection to- 
wards the apostle. (See below.) 

Paul at this time had not indulged the ambition of 
preaching his Gospel in Europe. 1 1 is views were lim- 
ited to the peninsula of Asia Minor. Having gone 
through Phrygia and Galatia, he intended to visit the 
western coast [see Asia] ; but “ they were forbidden by 
the Holy Ghost to preach the Word” there. Then, be- 
ing on the borders of Mysia, they thought of going 
back to the north-east into Bithynia; but again “the 
Spirit of Jesus (so the best MSS. read in Acts xvi, G) 
suffered them not.” So they passed by Mysia, and 
came down to Troas. A.D. 48. Here the Spirit of 
Jesus, having checked them on other sides, revealed to 
them in what direction they were to go. Paul saw in 
a vision a man of Macedonia, who besought him, say- 
ing, “ Come over into Macedonia and help us.” The 
vision was at once accepted as a heavenly intimation ; 
the help wanted by the Macedonians was believed to 
be the preaching of the Gospel. It is at this point that 
the historian, speaking of Paul's company, substitutes 
“we” for “ they.” He says nothing of himself; we can 
only infer that Luke, to whatever country he belonged, 
became a companion of Paul at Troas. It is perhaps 
not too arbitrary a conjecture that the apostle, having 
recently suffered in health, derived benefit from the 
medical skill and attendance of “the beloved physician.” 
The party, thus reinforced, immediately set sail from 
Troas, touched at Samothrace, then landed on the con- 
tinent at Neapolis, and from thence journeyed to Phi- 
lippi. They hastened to carry the “help” that had 
been asked to the first considerable city in Macedonia. 
Philippi was no inapt representative of the AVesteni 
world. A Greek citv, it had received a body of Roman 
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settlers, and was politically a Colonia. We must not 
assume that to Saul of Tarsus, the Roman citizen, there 
was anything very novel or strange in the world to 
which he had now come. But the name of Greece 
must have represented very imposing ideas to the Ori- 
ental and the Jew; and we may silently imagine what 
it must have been to Paul to know that he was called 
to be the herald of his Master, the crucified Jesus, in 
the centre of the world’s highest culture, and that he 
was now to begin his task. He began, however, with 
no flourish of trumpets, but as quietly as ever, and in 
the old way. There were a few Jews, if not many, at 
Philippi ; and when the Sabbath came round, the apos- 
tolic company joined their countrymen at the place by 
the river-side where prayer was wont to be made ( ov 
tvopi^tro 7rpo(nv\7 / t'ivai, where was the usual proseu- 
cha or chapel which supplied the purpose of a syna- 
gogue). The narrative in this part is very graphic: 
“We sat down,” says the writer (xvi, 13), “and spoke 
to the women who had come together.” Among these 
women was a proselyte from Thvatira ( <rt(3optPi / top 
0f du), named Lydia, a dealer in purple. As she listened 
“ the Lord opened her heart” to attend to what Paul was 
saying. The first convert in Macedonia was but an 
Asiatic woman who already worshipped the God of the 
Jews ; but she was a very earnest believer, and besought 
the apostle and his friends to honor her by staying in her 
house. They could not resist her urgency, and during 
their stay at Philippi they were the guests of Lydia 
(ver. 40). 

But a proof was given before long that the preachers 
of Christ had come to grapple with the powers in the 
spiritual world to which heathenism was then doing 
homage. A female slave, who brought gain to her 
masters by her powers of prediction when she was in 
the possessed state, beset Paul and his company, fol- 
lowing them as they went to the place of prayer, and 
crying out, “These men are servants of the Most High 
God, who publish to yon (or to us) the way of salva- 
tion.” Paul was vexed by her cries, and addressing 
the spirit in the girl, he said, “I command thee in the 
name of Jesus Christ to come out of her.” Comparing 
the confession of this “spirit of divination” with the 
analogous confessions made by evil spirits to our Lord, 
we see the same singular character of a true acknowl- 
edgment extorted as if by force, and rendered with a 
certain insolence which implied that the spirits, though 
subject, were not willingly subject. The cries of the 
slave-girl may have sounded like sneers, mimicking 
what she had heard from the apostles themselves, until 
Paul’s exorcism, “in the name of Jesus Christ,” was 
seen to be effectual. Then he might be recognised as 
in truth a servant of the Most High God, giving an ex- 
ample of the salvation which he brought, in the deliver- 
ance of this poor girl herself from the spirit which de- 
graded her. See Pythoness. 

But the girl’s masters saw that now the hope of their 
gains was gone. Here at Philippi, as afterwards at 
Ephesus, the local trade in religion began to suffer from 
the manifestation of the Spirit of Christ, and an inter- 
ested appeal was made to local and national feelings 
against the dangerous innovations of the Jewish stran- 
gers. Paul and Silas were dragged before the magis- 
trates, the multitude clamoring loudly against them, 
upon the vague charge of “troubling the city,” and in- 
troducing observances which were unlawful for Romans. 
If the magistrates had desired to act justly they might 
have doubted how they ought to deal with the charge. 
On the one hand Paul and Silas had abstained carefully, 
as the preachers of Christ always did, from disturbing 
public order, and had as yet violated no express law of 
the state. But on the other hand, the preaching of 
Jesus as King and Lord was unquestionably revolution- 
ary, and aggressive upon the public religion in its ef- 
fects; and the Roman law was decided, in general terms, 
against such innovations (see in Conybeare and How- 
son, i, 324). But the pnetors or duumviri of Philippi 


were very unworthy representatives of the Roman 
magistracy. They yielded without inquiry to the 
clamor of the inhabitants, caused the clothes of Paul 
and Silas to be torn from them, and themselves to be 
beaten, and then committed them to prison. The jail- 
er, having received their commands, “thrust them into 
the inner prison, and made their feet fast in the stocks.” 
This cruel wrong was to be the occasion of a signal ap- 
pearance of the God of righteousness and deliverance. 
It was to be seen which were the true servants of such 
a God, the magistrates or these strangers. In the night 
Paul and Silas, sore and sleepless, but putting their 
trust in God, prayed and sang praises so loudly that 
the other prisoners could hear them. Then suddenly 
the ground beneath them was shaken, the doors were 
opened, and every prisoner’s bands wore struck off (com- 
pare the similar openings of prison-doors in xii, G-10, 
and v, 19). The jailer awoke and sprang up, saw with 
consternation that the prison-doors were open, and, con- 
cluding that the prisoners had all fled, drew his sword 
to kill himself. But Paul called to him loudly, “Bo 
thyself no harm ; we are all here.” The jailer’s fears 
were then changed to an overwhelming awe. 'NY hat 
could this be? lie called for lights, sprang in and fell 
trembling before the feet of Paul and Silas. Bringing 
them out from the inner dungeon, he exclaimed, “ Sirs, 
what must 1 do to be saved?” (ri pt 8t1 ttouIv 'iva 
<twSw). They answered, “Believe in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and thou shalt be saved, and thy house.” And 
they went on to speak to him and to all in his house 
“ the Word of the Lord.” The kindness he now showed 
them reminds us of their miseries. He washed their 
wounds, took them into his own house, and spread a 
table before them. The same night he received bap- 
tism, “he and all bis,” and rejoiced in his new-found 
faith in God. 

In the morning the magistrates, either having heard 
of what had happened, or having repented of their in- 
justice, or having done all they meant to do by way of 
pacifying the multitude, sent word to the prison that 
the men might be let go. But legal justice was to be 
more clearly vindicated in the persons of these men, 
who had been charged with subverting public order. 
Paul denounced plainly the unlawful acts of the magis- 
trates, informing them moreover that those whom they 
had beaten and imprisoned without trial were Roman 
citizens. “And now do they thrust ns out privily? 
Nay, verily, but let them come themselves and fetch us 
out.” The magistrates, in great alarm, saw the neces- 
sity of humbling themselves (“Facinus est vinciri ci- 
vem Romanum, scelus verberari,” Cicero, in Vei'rem, v, 
Gf>). See Citizenship. They came and begged them 
to leave the city. Paul and Silas consented to do so, 
and, after paying a visit to “ the brethren” in the house 
of Lydia, they departed. 

The Church thus founded at Philippi, as the first- 
fruits of the Gospel in Europe (save the nucleus already 
formed at Rome, Acts ii, 10), was called, as we have 
seen, in the name of a spiritual deliverer, of a God of 
justice, and of an equal Lord of freemen and slaves. 
That a warm and generous feeling distinguished it 
from the first we learn from a testimony of Paul in 
the Epistle written long after to this Church. “In the 
beginning of the Gospel,” as soon as he left them, they 
began to send him gifts, some of which reached him at 
Thessalonica, others afterwards (Phil, iv, 15, 1G). Their 
partnership in the Gospel ( Koiviovla tig to tvayytXioi') 
had gladdened the apostle from the first day (Phil, i, 5). 

Leaving Luke, and peihaps Timothy for a short time, 
at Philippi, Paul and Silas travelled through Amphip- 
olis and Apollonia, and stopped again at Thessalonica. 
At this important city there was a synagogue of the 
Jews. True to his custom, Paul went in to them, and 
for three Sabbath-days proclaimed Jesus to be the 
Christ, as he would have done in a city of Juda?a. As 
usual, the proselytes were those who heard him most 
gladly, and among them were many women of station. 
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Again, as in Pisidian Antioch, the envy of the Jews 
was excited. They contrived to stir up the lower class 
of the city to tumultuous violence by representing the 
preachers of Christ as revolutionary disturbers, who 
had come to proclaim one Jesus as king instead of 
Caesar. The mob assaulted the house of Jason, with 
whom Paul and Silas were staying as guests, and, not 
finding them, dragged Jason himself and some other 
brethren before the magistrates. In this case the 
magistrates, we are told, and the people generally, were 
“troubled" by the rumors and accusations which they 
heard. Ilut they seem to have acted wisely and justly, 
in taking security of Jason and the rest, and letting 
them go. After these signs of danger the brethren im- 
mediately sent away Paul and Silas by night. 

The Epistles to the Thessalonians, written soon after ! 
the apostle’s visit, contain more particulars of his work j 
in founding that Church than we find in any other j 
Epistle. The whole of these letters ought to be read 
for the information they thus supply. Paul speaks to 
the Thessalonian Christians as being mostly Gentiles. 
He reminds them that they had turned from idols to 
serve the living and true God, and to wait for his Son 
from heaven, whom he raised from the dead, “Jesus 
who delivers us from the coming wrath" (1 Thess. i, 9, 
10). The apostle had evidently spoken much of the 
coming and presence of the Lord Jesus Christ, and of 
that wrath which was already descending upon the 
Jews (ii, 16, 19, etc.). His message had had a won- 
derful power among them, because they had known it 
to be really the word of a God who also wrought in 
them, having had helps towards this conviction in the 
zeal and disinterestedness and affection with which 
Paul (notwithstanding his recent shameful treatment 
at Philippi) proclaimed his Gospel among them (ii, 2, 
8-13). lie had purposely wrought with his own hands, 
even night and day, that his disinterestedness might 
be more apparent (1 Thess. ii, 9; 2 Thess. iii, 8). He 
exhorted them not to be drawn away from patient in- 
dustry by the hopes of the kingdom into which they 
were called, but to work quietly, and to cultivate purity 
and brotherly love (1 Thess. iv, 3, 9, 11). Connecting 
these allusions with the preaching in the synagogue 
(Acts xvii, 3), we see clearly how the teaching of Paul 
turned upon the persou of Jesus Christ as the Son of 
the living God, prophesied of in the Scriptures, suffer- 
ing and dying, raised up and exalted to a kingdom, and 
about to appear as the Giver of light and life, to the 
destruction of his enemies and the saving of those who 
trusted in him. (See below.) 

When Paul and Silas left Thessalonica they came to 
Beroea. Here they found the Jews more noble (tvytvk- 
artpoi ) — more disposed to receive the news of a rejected 
and crucified Messiah, and to examine the Scriptures 
with candor, than those at Thessalonica had been. 
Accordingly they gained many converts, both Jews and 
Greeks; but the Jews of Thessalonica, hearing of it, sent 
emissaries to stir up the people, and it was thought best 
that Paul should himself leave the city, while Silas and 
Timothy remained behind. Some of “ the brethren" went 
with Paul (probably by sea) as far as Athens, where they 
left him, carrying back a request to Silas and Timothy 
that they would speedily join him. lie apparently did 
not like to preach alone, and intended to rest from his 
apostolic labor until they should rejoin him; but how 
could he refrain, with all that was going on at Athens 
round him ? There he witnessed the most profuse idola- 
try side by side with the most pretentious philosophy. 
Either of these would have been enough to stimulate 
his spirit. To idolaters and philosophers he felt equally 
urged to proclaim his Master and the living God. So 
he went to his own countrymen and the proselytes in 
the synagogue and declared to them that the Messiah 
had come ; but lie also spoke, like another Socrates, with 
people in the market, and with the followers of the two 
great schools of philosophy, Epicureans and Stoics, 
naming to all Jesus and the Ilesurrcet-ioii. The philos- 


ophers encountered him with a mixture of curiosity and 
contempt. The Epicurean, teaching himself to seek for 
tranquil enjoyment as the chief object of life, heard of 
One claiming to be the Lord of men, who had shown 
them the glory of dying to self, and had promised to 
those who fought the good fight bravely a nobler bliss 
than the comforts of life could yield. The Stoic, culti- 
vating a stern and isolated moral independence, heard 
of One whose own righteousness was proved by submis- 
sion to the Father in heaven, and who had promised to 
give his righteousness to those who trusted not in them- 
selves, but in him. To all, the announcement of a Per- 
son was much stranger than the publishing of any the~ 
ories would have been. So far as they thought the 
preacher anything but a silly trifler, he seemed to them, 
not a philosopher, but a “setter forth of strange gods" 
(Ztviov cai/Liovtiov KciTciyytXt vg). But any one with a 
novelty was welcome to those who “spent their time 
in nothing else but either to hear or to tell some new 
thing.” They brought him therefore to the Areopagus, 
that he might make a formal exposition of his doctrine 
to an assembled audience. See Aricopagus. 

We are not to think here of the council or court, 
renowned in the oldest Athenian history, which took 
its name from Mars’ Hill, but only of the elevated spot 
where the council met, not covered in, but arranged 
with benches and steps of stone, so as to form a conven- 
ient place for a public address. Here the apostle de- 
livered that wonderful discourse reported in Acts xvii, 
22-31, which seems as fresli and instructive for the in- 
tellect of the 19th century as it was for the intellect of 
the 1st. In this we have the Pauline Gospel as it ad- 
dressed itself to the speculative mind of the cultivated 
Greeks. How the “report" was obtained by the writer 
of the history we have no means of knowing. Possibly 
wc have it in notes written down before or after the 
delivery of this address by Paul himself. Short as it 
is, the form is as perfect as the matter is rich. The 
loftiness and breadth of the theology, the dignity and 
delicacy of t he argument, the absence of self, the straight- 
forward and reverent nature of t lie testimony delivered 
— all the characteristics so strikingly displayed in this 
speech — help us to understand what kind of a teacher 
had now appeared in the Grecian world. Paul, it is well 
understood, did not begin with calling the Athenians 
“too superstitious.” “I perceive you," he said, “to be 
eminently religious" (£vdaif.ioveoTtpot t sec Conybeare and 
Howson, ad loc.'). He had observed an altar inscribed 
’ Ayvwertp 0ffp, “To an unknown God." It meant, no 
doubt, “ To some unknown God.” “ 1 come," he said, 
“as the messenger of that unknown God." He then 
proceeded to speak of God in terms which were not 
altogether new to Grecian ears. They had heard of a 
God who had made the world and all tilings therein, 
and even of One who gave to all life, and breath, and all 
things. But they had never learned the next lesson 
which was now taught them. It was a special truth of 
the new dispensation that “ God hath made of one blood 
all nations of men for to dwell on all t lie face of the earth, 
and hath determined the times before appointed, and the 
bounds of their habitation, that they should seek the 
Lord, if haply they might feel after him, and find him." 
See Unknown Goo. 

Comparing this with the teaching given to other audi- 
ences, wc perceive that it laid hold of the deepest con- 
victions wiiich had ever been given to Greeks, while at 
the same time it encountered the strongest prejudices 
of Greeks. We see, as at Lystra, that an apostle of 
Christ had no need to refer \o the Jewish Scriptures 
when he spoke to those who had not received them. 
He could speak to men as God’s children, and subjects 
of God’s educating discipline, and was only bringing 
them further tidings of him whom they had been al- 
ways feeling after. lie presented to them the Son of 
Man as acting in the power of him who had made all 
nations, and who was not far from any single man. He 
began to speak of him as risen from the dead, and of the 
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power of a new life which was in him for men ; but his 
audience would not hear of him who thus claimed their 
personal allegiance. Some mocked, others, more courte- 
ously, talked of hearing him again another time. The 
apostle gained but few converts at Athens, and he soon 
took his departure and came to Corinth. A.D. 49. See 
Athens. 

Athens still retained its old intellectual predominance; 
but Corinth was the political and commercial capital of 
Greece. It was in places of living activity that Paul 
labored longest and most successfully, as formerly at 
Antioch, now at Corinth, and afterwards at Ephesus. 
The rapid spread of the Gospel was obviously promoted 
by the preaching of it in cities where men were contin- 
ually coming and going; but, besides this consider- 
ation, we may be sure that the apostle escaped gladly 
from dull ignorance on the one side, and from philo- 
sophical dilettanteism on the other, to places in which 
the real business of the world was done. The Gospel, 
though unworldly, was yet a message to practical and 
inquiring men, and it had more affinity to work of any 
kind than to torpor or to intellectual frivolity. One 
proof of the wholesome agreement between the follow- 
ing of Christ and ordinary labor was given by Paul 
himself during his stay at Corinth. Here, as at Thes- 
salonica, he chose to earn his own subsistence by work- 
ing at his trade of tent- making. This trade brought 
him into close connection with two persons who became 
distinguished as believers in Christ, Aquila and Priscilla. 
They were Jews, and had lately left Rome in consequence 
of an edict of Claudius [see Claudius]; and as they 
also were tent -makers, Paul “abode with them and 
wrought.” Laboring thus on the six days, the apostle 
went to the synagogue on the Sabbath, and there by 
expounding the Scriptures sought to win both Jews 
and proselytes to the belief that Jesus was the Christ. 

He was testifying with unusual effort and anxiety 
(( 7vvei\tTO T< t o when Silas and Timothy came 

from Macedonia and joined him. We are left in some 
uncertainty as to what the movements of Silas and Tim- 
othy had been since they were with Paul at Beroea. 
From the statements in the Acts(xvii, 15, 10) that Paul, 
wffien he reached Athens, desired Silas and Timotheus 
to come to him with ull speed, and mated for them there, 
compared with those in 1 Thess. (iii, 1, 2), “When we 
could no longer forbear, we thought it good to be left at 
Athens alone, and sent Timotheus, our brother and min- 
ister of God, and our fellow - laborer in the Gospel of 
Christ, to establish yon and to comfort you concerning 
your faith,” Paley ( Horce Pat/lime, 1 Thess. No. iv) 
reasonably argues that Silas and Timothy had come to 
Athens, but had soon been despatched thence, Timothy 
to Thessalonica, and Silas to Philippi, or elsewhere. 
From Macedonia they came together, or about the same 
time, to Corinth, and their arrival was the occasion of 
the writing of the First Epistle to the Thessalonians. 

This is the first extant example of that work by 
which the apostle Paul has served the Church of all 
ages in as eminent a degree as he labored at the found- 
ing of it in his lifetime. All commentators upon the 
New Testament have been accustomed to notice the 
points of coincidence between the history in the Acts 
and these Letters. Paley’s Jloree Paulinw is famous as 
a special work upon this subject. But more recenth T 
important attempts have been made to estimate the 
Epistles of Paul more broadly, by considering them in 
their mutual order and relations, and in their bearing 
upon the question of the development of the writer’s 
teaching. Such attempts must lead to a better under- 
standing of the Epistles themselves, and to a finer ap- 
preciation of the apostle’s nature and work. It is noto- 
rious that the order of the Epistles in the book of the 
N. T. is not their real, or chronological order. The 
mere placing of them in their true sequence throws con- 
siderable light upon the history; and happily the time 
of composition of the more important Epistles can be 
stated with sufficient certainty. The two Epistles to 
VII.— E E E 


the Thessalonians belong — and these alone — to the pres- 
ent missionary journey. The Epistles to the Galatians, 
Romans, and Corinthians were written during the next 
journey. Those to Philemon, the Colossians, the Ephe- 
sians, the Philippians, and the Hebrews belong to the 
captivity at Rome. With regard to the Pastoral Epis- 
tles, there are considerable difficulties, which require to 
be discussed separately. 

The First Epistle to the Thessalonians was prob- 
ably written soon after Paul’s arrival at Corinth, and be- 
fore he turned from the Jews to the Gentiles. It was 
drawn from Paul by the arrival of Silas and Timothy. 
The largest portion of it consists of an impassioned re- 
calling of the facts and feelings of the time when the 
apostle was personally with them. But we perceive 
gradually that those expectations which he had taught 
them to entertain of the appearing and presence of the 
Lord Jesus Christ had undergone some corruption. 
There were symptoms in the Thessalonian Church of a 
restlessness which speculated on the times and seasons 
of the future, and found present duties flat and unimpor- 
tant. This evil tendency Paul seeks to correct, by re- 
viving the first spirit of faith and hope and mutual fel- 
lowship, and by setting forth the appearing of Jesus 
Christ — not indeed as distant, but as the full shining of 
a day of which all believers in Christ were already chil- 
dren. The ethical characteristics apparent in this Let- 
ter, the degree in which Paul identified himself with 
his friends, the entire surrender of his existence to his 
calling as a preacher of Christ, his anxiety for the good 
fame and well-being of his converts, are the same which 
will reappear continually. See Thessalonians, First 
Epistle to the. 

What interval of time separated the Second Letter to 
the Thessalonians from the First we have no means of 
judging, except that the later one was certainly written 
before Paul’s departure from Corinth. The Thessalo- 
nians had been disturbed by announcements that those 
convulsions of the world which all Christians were 
taught to associate with the coming of Christ were im- 
mediately impending. To meet these assertions, Paul 
delivers express predictions in a manner not usual with 
him elsewhere; and while reaffirming all he had ever 
taught the Thessalonians to believe respecting the early 
coming of the Saviour and the blessedness of waiting 
patiently for it, he informs them that certain events, of 
which he had spoken to them, must run their cuurse 
before the full manifestation of Jesus Christ could come 
to pass. At the end of this epistle Paul guards the 
Thessalonians against pretended letters from him, by 
telling them that every genuine letter, even if not 
written by his hand throughout, would have at least 
an autograph salutation at the close of it. See Thes- 
salonians, Second Epistle to. 

We now return to the apostle’s preaching at Corinth. 
When Silas and Timotheus came, he w r as testifying to 
the Jews with great earnestness, but with little success. 
So “when they opposed themselves and blasphemed, he 
shook out his raiment,” and said to them, in words of 
warning taken from their own prophets (Ezek. xxxiii, 
4), “Your blood be upon your own heads; I am clean, 
and henceforth will go to the Gentiles.” The experi- 
ence of Pisidian Antioch was repeating itself. The 
apostle went, as he threatened, to the Gentiles, and be- 
gan to preach in the house of a proselyte named Justus. 
Already one distinguished Jew had become a believer, 
Crispus, the ruler of the synagogue, mentioned (1 Cor. i, 
14) as baptized by the apostle himself : and many of the 
Gentile inhabitants were accepting the Gospel and re- 
ceiving baptism. The envy and rage of the Jews were 
consequently excited in an unusual degree, and seem to 
have pressed upon the spirit of Paul. He was therefore 
encouraged by a vision of the Lord, who appeared to 
him by night, and said, “Be not afraid, but speak, and 
hold not thy peace: for I am with thee, and no man 
shall set on thee, to hurt thee; for I have much people 
in this city.” Corinth was to be an important seat of 
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the Church of Christ, distinguished, not only by the 
number of believers, but also by the variety and the 
fruitfulness of the teaching to be given there. At this 
time Paul himself stayed there for a year and six months, 
“teaching the Word of God among them.” 

Corinth was the chief city of the province of Achaia, 
and the residence of the proconsul. During Paul’s stay, 
we find the proconsular office held by Gallio, a brother 
of the philosopher Seneca. Sec Gallio. Before him 
the apostle was summoned by his Jewish enemies, who 
hoped to bring the Roman authority to bear upon him 
as an innovator in religion. But Gallio perceived at 
once, before Paul could “open his mouth” to defend 
himself, that the movement was due to Jewish preju- 
dice, and refused to go into the question. “If it be a 
question of words and names and of your law,” he said 
to the Jews, speaking with the tolerance of a Roman 
magistrate, “look ye to it; for I will be no judge of 
such matters.” Then a singular scene occurred. The 
Corinthian spectators, either favoring Paul, or actuated 
only by anger against the Jews, seized on the principal 
person of those who had brought the charge, and beat 
him before the judgment-seat. (See on the other hand 
Ewald, Geschichte , vi, 4G3-4GG.) Gallio left these re- 
ligious quarrels to settle themselves. The apostle there- 
fore was not allowed to be “ hurt,” and remained some 
time longer at Corinth unmolested. See Corinth. 

We do not gather from the subsequent Epistles to 
the Corinthians many details of the founding of the 
Church at Corinth. The main body of the believers 
consisted of Gentiles (“Ye know that ye were Gen- 
tiles,” 1 Cor. xii, 2). But, partly from the number who 
had been proselytes, partly from the mixture of Jew's, 
it had so far a Jewish character that Paul could speak 
of “o«r fathers” as having been under the cloud (1 Cor. 
x, 1). The tendency to intellectual display, and the 
traffic of Sophists in philosophical theories, which pre- 
vailed at Corinth, made the apostle more than usually 
anxious to be independent in his life and simple in bear- 
ing his testimony, lie wrought for his living, that he 
might not appear to be taking fees of his pupils (l Cor. 
ix, 18); and he put the person of Jesus Christ, crucified 
and risen, in the place of all doctrines (1 Cor. ii, 1-5; 
xv, 3, 4). What gave infinite significance to his sim- 
ple statements was the nature of the Christ who had 
been crucified, and his relation to men. Concerning 
these mysteries Paul had uttered a wisdom, not of the 
world, but of God, which had commended itself chiefly 
to the humble and simple. Of these God had chosen 
and called not a few “into the fellowship of his Son 
Jesus Christ the Lord of men” (1 Cor. ii, 6, 7 ; i, 2, 7, 9). 

Having been the instrument of accomplishing this 
work, Paul took his departure for Jerusalem, wishing 
to attend a festival there. A.D. 51. Before leaving 
Greece, he cut off* his hair at Cenchrca, in fulfilment of 
a vow (Acts xviii, 18. The act may be that of Aqnila, 
but the historian certainly seems to be speaking not of 
him, but of Paul). We are not told where or why he 
had made the vow; and there is considerable difficulty 
in reconciling this act with the received customs of the 
Jews. See Vow. A passage in Josephus, if rightly 
understood {War, ii, 15, !), mentions a vow which in- 
cluded, besides a sacrifice, the cutting of the hair and 
the beginning of an abstinence from wine thirty days 
before the sacrifice. If Paul’s was such a vow, he was 
going to offer up a sacrifice in the Temple at Jerusalem, 
and the “shearing of his head” was a preliminary to 
the sacrifice. The principle of the vow, whatever it 
was, must have been the same as that of the Nazaritish 
vow, which Paul afterwards countenanced at Jerusalem. 
There is therefore no difficulty in supposing him to 
have followed in this instance, for some reason not ex- 
plained to us, a custom of his countrymen. — When he 
sailed from the Isthmus, Aqnila and Priscilla went with 
him as far as Ephesus. Paul paid a visit to the syna- 
gogue at Ephesus, but would not stay. He was anxious 
to be at Jerusalem for the approaching feast, but he 


promised, God willing, to return to them again. Leav- 
ing Ephesus, he sailed to Caesarea, and from thence 
went up to Jerusalem, and “saluted the Church.” It is 
argued (Wieseler, p. 48-50), from considerations found- 
ed on the suspension of navigation during the winter 
months, that the festival was probably the Pentecost. 
From Jerusalem, almost immediately, the apostle went 
down to Antioch, thus returning to the same place from 
which he had started with Silas. 

8. Third Missionary Journey , including the Stay at 
Ephesus (Acts xviii, 23-xxi, 17). — Without inventing 
facts or discussions for which we have no authority, we 
may connect with this short visit of Paul to Jerusalem 
a very serious raising of the whole question, What was 
to be the relation of the new kingdom of Christ to the 
law and covenant of the Jews? Such a Church as that 
at Corinth, with its affiliated communities, composed 
chiefly of Gentile members, appeared likely to over- 
shadow by its importance the INI other-Church in Judsea. 
The jealousy of the more Judaical believers, not ex- 
tinguished by the decision of the council at Jerusalem, 
began now to show itself everywhere in the form of an 
active and intriguing partv-spirit. This disastrous 
movement could not indeed alienate the heart of Paul 
from the law or the calling or the people of his fathers 
— his antagonism is never directed against these; but 
it drew him into the great conflict of the next period 
of his life, and must have been a sore trial to the in- 
tense loyalty of his nature. To vindicate the freedom, 
as regarded the Jewish law, of believers in Christ — but 
to do this for the very sake of maintaining the unity of 
the Church — was to be the earnest labor of the apostle 
for some years. In thus laboring he was carrying out 
completely the principles laid down by the elder apostles 
at Jerusalem ; and may we not believe that, in deep 
sorrow at appearing, even, to disparage the law and the 
covenant, he was the more anxious to prove his fellow- 
ship iu spirit with the Church in Judcea, by “remem- 
bering the poor,” as “James, Cephas, and John” had 
desired that he would? (Gal. ii, 10). The prominence 
given, during the journeys upon which we are now en- 
tering, to the collection to be made among his churches 
for the benefit of the poor at Jerusalem, seems to indi- 
cate such an anxiety. The great Epistles which be- 
long to this period — those to the Galatians, Corinthians, 
and Romans — show how the “ Judaizing” question ex- 
ercised at this time the apostle’s mind. 

Paul “spent some time” at Antioch, and during 
this stay, as we are inclined to believe, his collision 
with Peter (Gal. ii, 1114), of which we have spoken 
above, took place. When he left Antioch, he “went 
over all the country of Galatia and Phrygia in order, 
strengthening all the disciples,” and giving directions 
concerning the collection for the saints (1 Cor. xvi, 
1). A.D. 51. It is probable that the Epistle to the 
Galatians was written soon after this visit. See Ga- 
latians, Epistle to. When he was with them he 
had found the Christian communities infested by 
Judaizing teachers. He had “told them the truth” 
(Gal. iv, 1G), he had warned them against the deadly 
tendencies of Jewish exclusiveness, and had reaffirm- 
ed the simple Gospel, concerning Jesus Christ the Son 
of God, which he had preached to them on his first 
visit (ro TTporspor, Gal. iv, 13). But after he left 
them the Judaizing doctrine raised its head again. 
The only course left to its advocates was to assail 
openly the authority of Paul ; and this they did. 
They represented him as having derived his commis- 
sion from the older apostles, and as therefore acting 
disloyally if he opposed the views ascribed to Peter 
and James. The fickle minds of the Galatian Chris- 
tians were influenced by these hardy assertions; and 
the apostle heard, when he had come down to Ephesus, 
that Ills work in Galatia was nearly undone, and his 
converts were partially seduced from the true faith 
in Christ. He therefore wrote the Epistle to remon- 
strate with them — an Epistle full of indignation, of 
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Paul’s Third Missionary Route. 


warning, of direct and impassioned teaching. He re- 
calls to their minds the Gospel which he had preached 
among them, and asserts in solemn and even awful 
language its absolute truth (i, 8, 9). He declares that 
he had received it directly from Jesus Christ the Lord, 
and that his position* towards the other apostles had 
always been that, not of a pupil, but of an independent 
fellow-laborer. lie sets before them Jesus the Cruci- 
fied, the Son of God, as the fulfilment of the promise 
made to the fathers, and as the pledge and giver of 
freedom to men. He declares that in him, and by the 
power of the Spirit of sonsliip sent down through him, 
men have inherited the rights of adult sons of God ; 
that the condition represented by the law was the in- 
ferior and preparatory stage of boyhood. lie then, 
most earnestly and tenderly, impresses upon the Ga- 
latians the responsibilities of their fellowship with 
Christ the Crucified, urging them to fruitfulness in 
all the graces of their spiritual calling, and especially 
to brotherly consideration and unity. 

This Letter was, in all probability, sent from Ephe- 
sus. This was the goal of the apostle’s journey mgs 
through Asia Minor. He came down upon Ephesus 
from the upper districts (ru dvwrfpifcd ptpq) of Phrygia. 
What Antioch was for “the region of Syria and Cilicia,” 
what Corinth was for Greece, what Rome was, we may 
add, for Italy and the West — that Ephesus was for the 
important province called Asia. Indeed, with refer- 
ence to the spread of the Church Catholic, Ephesus 
occupied the central position of all. This was the 
meeting -place of Jew, of Greek, of Roman, and of 
Oriental. Accordingly the apostle of the Gentiles 
was to stay a long time here, that he might found a 
strong Church, which should be a kind of Mother- 
Church to Christian communities in the neighboring 
cities of Asia. See Ephesus. 


A new element in the preparation of the world for 
the kingdom of Christ presents itself at the beginning 
of the apostle’s work at Ephesus. He finds there cer- 
tain disciples (tivuq paSprcic) — about twelve in num- 
ber — of whom he is led to inquire, “Did ye receive 
the Holy Ghost when ye believed ? They answered, 
No, we did not even hear of there being a Holy Ghost. 
Unto what then, asked Paul, were ye baptized ? And 
they said, Unto John’s baptism. Then said Paul, John 
baptized with the baptism of repentance, sajdng to the 
people that they should believe on him who was com- 
ing after him, that is, on Jesus. Hearing this, they 
were baptized into the name of the Lord Jesus, and 
when Paul had laid his hands upon them, the Holy 
Ghost came upon them, and they began to speak with 
tongues and to prophesy” (Acts xix, 1-7). — It is ob- 
vious to compare this incident with the apostolic act 
of Peter and John in Samaria, and to see in it an as- 
sertion of the full apostolic dignity of Paul. But be- 
sides this bearing of it, we see in it indications which 
suggest more than they distinctly express, as to the 
spiritual movements of that age. These twelve dis- 
ciples are mentioned immediately after Apollos, who 
also bad been at Ephesus just before Paul’s arrival, 
and who had taught diligently concerning Jesus ( ra 
7 Tfpl rov ’I?j(Tov), knowing only the baptism of John. 
But Apollos was of Alexandria, trained in the intelli- 
gent and inquiring study of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
which had been fostered by the Greek culture of that 
capital. We are led to suppose therefore that a knowl- 
edge of the baptism of John and of the ministry of 
Jesus had spread widely, and had been received with 
favor by some of those who knew the Scriptures most 
thoroughly, before the message concerning the exal- 
tation of Jesus and the descent of the Holy Ghost bad 
been received. What the exact belief of Apollos and 
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these twelve “disciples” was concerning the character 
and work of Jesus, we have no means of knowing; 
but we gather that it was wanting in a recognition of 
the full lordship of Jesus and of the gift of the Holy 
Ghost. The Pentecostal faith was communicated to 
Apollos by Aquila and Priscilla, to the other disciples 
of the Baptist by Paul. 

The apostle now entered upon his usual work, lie 
went into the synagogue, and for three months he spoke 
openly, disputing and persuading concerning “the 
kingdom of God.” At the end of that time the ob- 
stinacy and opposition of some of the Jews led him to 
give up frequenting the synagogue, and he established 
the believers as a separate society, meeting “in the 
school of Tvrannns.” This continued (so closely as 
not to allow any considerable absence of Paul) for two 
years. During this time occurred the triumph over 
magical arts, and the great disturbance raised by the 
silversmiths who made shrines for Artemis ; also the 
writing of the First Epistle to the Corinthians. 

“God wrought special miracles” (dvvdpug ov rag 
rvxovaag), we are told, “by the hands of Paul.” “It 
is evident that the arts of sorcery and magic — all those 
arts which betoken the belief in the presence of a 
spirit, but not of a Holy Spirit — were flourishing here 
in great luxuriance. Everything in the history of 
the Old or New Testament would suggest the thought 
that the exhibitions of Divine power took a more start- 
ling form where superstitions grounded mainly on 
the reverence for diabolical power were prevalent; 
that they were the proclamations of a beneficent and 
orderly government, which had been manifested to 
counteract and overcome one that was irregular and 
malevolent” (Maurice, Unity of the New Testament , p. 
515). The powers of the new kingdom took a form 
more nearly resembling the wonders of the kingdom 
of darkness than was usually adopted, when handker- 
chiefs and aprons from the body of Paul (like the 
shadow of Peter, Acts v, 15), were allowed to be used for 
the healing of the sick and the easting out of daemons. 
But it was to be clearly seen that all was done by the 
healing power of the Lord Jesus himself. Certain 
Jews, and among them the seven sons of one Sceva 
(not unlike Simon Magus in Samaria), fancied that the 
effect was due to a magic formula, an hrojdt). They 
therefore attempted to exorcise, by saying, “We ad- 
jure you by Jesus whom Paul preaeheth.” But the 
evil spirit, having a voice given to it, cried out, “Je- 
sus I know, and Paul I know, but who are ye ?” And 
the man who was possessed fell furiously upon the 
exorcists and drove them forth. The result of this 
testimony was that fear fell upon all the inhabitants 
of Ephesus, and the name of the Lord Jesus was mag- 
nified. The impression produced bore striking prac- 
tical fruits. The city was well known for its ’E (ptoia 
yoappara, forms of incantation, which were sold at 
a high price. Many of those who had these books 
brought them together and burned them before all 
men, and when the cost of them was computed it was 
found to be 50,000 drachmae = ^8850. “So mightily 
grew the word of the Lord, and prevailed.” 

While Paul was at Ephesus his communications 
with the Church in Achaia were not altogether sus- 
pended. There is no good reason, however, to believe 
that a personal visit to Corinth was made by him, nor 
any lost letter sent, of which there is no mention in 
the Acts. (See below.) The first of the extant epis- 
tles to that place, however, dates at this time. Wheth- 
er the First Epistle to the Corinthians was written be- 
fore or after the tumult excited by Demetrius cannot 
be positively asserted. He makes an allusion in that 
Epistle to “a battle with wild beasts” fought at Eph- 
esus (fc^i/pio/myi/cra Iv 1 Cor. xv, 82), which 

it is usual to understand figuratively, and which is by 
many connected with that tumult. But such a con- 
nection is arbitrary, and without much reason. As it 
would seem from Acts xx, 1, that Paul departed im- 


mediately after the tumult, it is probable that the 
Epistle was written before, though not long before, 
the raising of this disturbance. Here then, while the 
apostle is so earnestly occupied with the teaching of 
believers and inquirers at Ephesus ami from the neigh- 
boring parts of “Asia,” we find him throwing all his 
heart and soul into the concerns of the Church at Cor- 
inth. 

There were two external inducements for writing 
this Epistle. (1.) Paul had received information from 
members of Chloe’s household (tJi/XwS// poi vtto tujv 
XXm/t;, i, 31) concerning the state of the Church at 
Corinth. (2.) That Church had written him a letter, 
of which the bearers were Stephanas and Fortunatus 
and Aehaicus, to ask his judgment upon various points 
which were submitted to him (vii, 1 ; xvi, 17). He 
had learned that there were divisions in the Church ; 
that parties had been formed which took the names 
of Paul, of Apollos, of Cephas, and of Christ (i, 11, 12) ; 
and also that moral and social irregularities had be- 
gun to prevail, of which the most conspicuous and 
scandalous example was that a believer had taken his 
father’s wife, without being publicly condemned by 
the Church (v, 1; vi, 7; xi, 17-22; xiv, 33-40). To 
these evils we must add one doctrinal error, of those 
who said “that there was no resurrection of the dead” 
(xv, 12). It is probable that the teaching of Apollos 
the Alexandrian, which had been characteristic and 
highly successful (Acts xviii, 27, 28), had been the first 
occasion of the “divisions” in the Church. We may 
take it for granted that his adherents did not form 
themselves into a party until he had left Corinth, and 
therefore that he had been some time with Paul at 
Ephesus. But after he was gone, the special Alexan- 
drian features of his teaching were remembered by 
those who had delighted to hear him. Their Grecian 
intellect was captivated by his broader and more spir- 
itual interpretation of the Jewish Scriptures. The 
connection which he taught them to perceive between 
the revelation made to Hebrew rulers and prophets 
and the wisdom by which other nations, and especially 
their own, had been enlightened, dwelt in their minds. 
That which especially occupied the Apollos school 
must have been a philosophy of the Scriptures. It was 
the tendency of this party which seemed to the apostle 
particularly dangerous among the Greeks. He hardly 
seems to refer specially in his fetter to the other par- 
ties, but we can scarcely doubt that in what he says 
about “the wisdom which the Greeks sought” (i, 22), 
he is referring not only to the general tendency of the 
Greek mind, but to that tendency as it had been caught 
and influenced by the teaching of Apollos. It gives 
him an occasion of delivering his most characteristic 
testimony. He recognises wisdom, but it is the wis- 
dom of God ; and that wisdom was not only a 2£o <p'ia o" 
a AoyoQ through which God had always spoken to all 
men ; it had been perfectly manifested in Jesus the 
Crucified. Christ crucified was hoth the Power of 
God and the Wisdom of God. To receive him re- 
quired a spiritual discernment unlike the wisdom of 
the great men of the world ; a discernment given by 
the lloly Spirit of God, and manifesting itself in sym- 
pathy with humiliation and in love. 

For a detailed description of the Epistles the reader 
is referred to the special articles upon each. But it 
belongs to the history of Paul to notice the personal 
characteristics which appear in them. We must not 
omit to observe therefore, in this Epistle, how loyally 
the apostle represents Jesus Christ the Crucified as 
the Lord of men, the Head of the body with many 
members, the Centre of Unit}', the Bond of men to the 
Father. We should mark at the same time how in- 
variably he connects the Power of the Spirit with the 
name of the Lord Jesus. lie meets all the evils of 
the Corinthian Church — the intellectual pride, the 
party spirit, the loose morality, the disregard of de- 
cency and order, the false belief about the resurrec- 
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tion— by recalling their thoughts to the person of 
Christ and to the Spirit of God as the Breath of a com- 
mon life to the whole body. 

We observe also here, more than elsewhere, the 
tact , universally recognised and admired, with which 
the apostle discusses the practical problems brought 
before him. The various questions relating to mar- 
riage (ch. vii), the difficulty about meats offered to idols 
(ch. viii, x), the behavior proper for women (ch. xi, 
xiv), the use of the gifts of prophesying and speaking 
with tongues (ch. xiv), are made examples of a treat- 
ment which may be applied to all such questions. 
We see them all discussed with reference to first prin- 
ciples ; the object, in every practical conclusion, be- 
ing to guard and assert some permanent principle. 
We see Paul no less a lover of order and subordina- 
tion than of freedom. We see him claiming for him- 
self, and prescribing to others, great variety of con- 
duct in varying circumstances, but under the strict 
obligation of being always true to Christ, and always 
seeking the highest good of men. Such a character, 
so steadfast in motive and aim, so versatile in action, it 
would be difficult indeed to find elsewhere in history. 

What Paul here tells us of his own doings and move- 
ments refers chiefly to the nature of his preaching at 
Corintli (ch. i; ii); to the hardships and dangers of 
the apostolic life (iv, 9-13); to his cherished custom 
of working for his own living (ch. ix) ; to the direct 
revelations he had received (xi, 23; xv, 8); and to 
his present plans (ch. xvi). He bids the Corinthians 
raise a collection for the Church at Jerusalem by lay- 
ing by something on the first day of the week, as he 
had directed the churches in Galatia to do. He says 
that he shall tarry at Ephesus till Pentecost, and then 
set out on a journey tow ards Corinth through Mace- 
donia, so as perhaps to spend the winter with them. 
He expresses his joy at the coining of Stephanas and 
his companions, and commends them to the respect of 
the Church. See Corinthians, First Epistle to. 

Having despatched this Epistle, he stayed on at Eph- 
esus, where “ a great door and effectual v r as opened to 
him, and there were many adversaries.” The affairs 
of the Church at Corinth continued to be an object of 
the gravest anxiety to him, and to give him occupa- 
tion at Ephesus : but it may be most convenient to 
put off the further notice of these till we come to the 
time when the Second Epistle was written. We have 
now no information as to the work of Paul at Ephesus 
until that tumult occurred which is described in Acts 
xix, 24-11. The whole narrative may be read there. 
We learn that “this Paul” had been so successful, 
not only in Ephesus, but “almost throughout all 
Asia,” in turning people from the worship of gods 
made with hands, that the craft of silversmiths, who 
made little shrines for Artemis, w ere alarmed for their 
manufacture. They raised a great tumult, and not 
being able, apparently, to find Paul, laid hands on two 
of his companions and dragged them into the theatre. 
Paul himself, not willing that his friends should suffer 
in his place, wished to go in among the people ; but 
the disciples, supported by the urgent request of cer- 
tain magistrates called Asiarchs, dissuaded him from 
his purpose. The account of the proceedings of the 
mob is highly graphic, and the address with which 
the town-clerk finally quiets the people is worthy of a 
discreet and experienced magistrate. His statement 
that “these men are neither robbers of churches nor 
yet blasphemers of your goddess” is an incidental 
testimony to the temperance of the apostle and his 
friends in their attacks on the popular idolatry. But 
Paul is only personally concerned in this tumult in so 
far as it proves the deep impression which his teach- 
ing had made at Ephesus, and the daily danger in 
which he lived. 

Paul had been anxious to depart from Ephesus, and 
this interruption of the work which had kept him there 
determined him to stay no longer. He set out there- 


fore for Macedonia, and proceeded first to Troas (2 Cor. 
ii, 12), where he might have preached the Gospel with 
good hope of success. But a restless anxiety to obtain 
tidings concerning the Church at Corinth urged him 
on, and he advanced into Macedonia, where he met Ti- 
tus, who brought him the news for which he was 
thirsting. The receipt of this intelligence drew from 
him a letter, the Second to the Corinthians, which re- 
veals to us what manner of man Paul was -when the 
fountains of his heart were stirred to their inmost 
depths. How the agitation which expresses itself in 
every sentence of this letter was excited is one of the 
most interesting questions we have to consider. Every 
reader may perceive that, on passing from the First 
Epistle to the Second, the scene is almost entirely 
changed. In the First , the faults and difficulties of 
the Corinthian Church are before us. The apostle 
writes of these, w ith spirit indeed and emotion, as he 
ahvays does, but without passion or disturbance. He 
calmly asserts his ow n authority over the Church, and 
threatens to deal severely with offenders. In the 
Second , he writes as one whose personal relations with 
those whom he addresses have undergone a most pain- 
ful shock. The acute pain given by former tidings, 
the comfort yielded by the account which Titus 
brought, the vexation of a sensitive mind at the ne- 
cessity of self-assertion, contend together for utterance. 
What had occasioned this excitement ? 

We have seen that Timothy had been sent from 
Ephesus to Macedonia and Corinth. He had rejoined 
Paul when he wrote this Second Epistle ; for he is as- 
sociated with him in the salutation (2 Cor. i, 1). We 
have no account, either in the Acts or in the Epistles, 
of this journey of Timothy, and some have thought it 
probable that he never reached Corinth. Let us sup- 
pose, however, that he arrived there soon after the First 
Epistle, conveyed by Stephanas and others, had been 
received by the Corinthian Church. He found that a 
movement had arisen in the heart of that Church which 
threw (let us suppose) the case of the incestuous per- 
son (1 Cor. v, 1-5) into the shade. This was a delib- 
erate and sustained attack upon the apostolic authority 
and personal integrity of the apostle of the Gentiles. 
The party-spirit which, before the writing of the First 
Epistle, had been content with underrating the powers 
of Paul compared with those of Apollos, and with pro- 
testing against the laxity of his doctrine of freedom, had 
been fanned into a flame by the arrival of some person 
or persons who came from the Judaean Church, armed 
with letters of commendation, and who openly ques- 
tioned the commission of him whom they proclaimed 
to be a self-constituted apostle (2 Cor. iii, 1 ; xi, 4, 12- 
15). As the spirit of opposition and detraction grew 
strong, the tongue of some member of the Church (more 
probably a Corinthian than the stranger himself) seems 
to have been loosed. He scoffed at Paul’s courage and 
constancy, pointing to his delay in coming to Corinth, 
and making light of his threats (i, 17, 23). He de- 
manded proofs of his apostleship (xii, 11, 12). He de- 
rided the weakness of his personal presence and the 
simplicity of his speech (x, 10). He even threw out 
insinuations touching the personal honesty and self- 
devotion of Paul (i, 12 ; xii, 17, 18). When some such 
attack was made openly upon the apostle, the Church 
had not immediately called the offender to account; 
the better spirit of the believers being cowed, apparent- 
ly, by the confidence and assumed authority of the as- 
sailants of Paul. A report of this melancholy state 
of things was brought to the apostle by Timothy or by 
others ; and we can imagine how it must have wound- 
ed his sensitive and most affectionate nature, and also 
how critical the juncture must have seemed to him for 
the whole Western Church. He immediately sent off 
Titus to Corinth, with a verbal message re-enforcing 
his former letter with the sharpest rebukes (see 1 Cor. 
iv, 18-21), using the authority which had been denied, 
and threatening to enforce it speedily by his personal 
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presence (2 Cor. ii, 2, 3 ; vii, 8). As soon as the mes- 
senger was gone — liow natural a trait ! — he began to 
repent of having sent him. lie must have hated the 
appearance of claiming homage to himself; his heart 
must have been sore at the requital of his love ; he 
must have felt the deepest anxiety as to the issue of 
the struggle. We can well believe him therefore when 
he speaks of what he had suffered: “Out of much af- 
fliction and anguish of heart I wrote to you with many 
tears” (ii, 4); “I had no rest in my spirit” (ii, 13); 

“ Our flesh had no rest, but we were troubled on every 
side ; without were fightings, within were fears” (vii, 
5). It appears that he could not bring himself to has- 
ten to Corinth so rapidly as he had intended (i, 15, 16) ; 
he would wait till he heard news which might make 
his visit a happy instead of a painful one (ii, 1). When 
he had reached Macedonia, Titus, as we have seen, met 
him with such reassuring tidings. The offender had 
been rebuked by the Church, and had made submission 
(ii, 6, 7); the old spirit of love and reverence towards 
Paul had been awakened, and had poured itself forth 
in warm expressions of shame and grief and penitence. 
The cloud was now dispelled ; fear and pain gave place 
to hope and tenderness and thankfulness. But even 
now the apostle would not start at once for Corinth, 
lie may have had important work to do in Macedonia. 
But another letter would smooth the way still more 
effectually for his personal visit; and he accordingly 
■wrote the Second Epistle, and sent it by the hands of 
Titus and two other brethren to Corinth. 

When the Epistle is read in the light of the circum- 
stances we have supposed, the symptoms it displays of 
a highly wrought personal sensitiveness, and of a kind 
of ebb and flow of emotion, are as intelligible as they 
are noble and beautiful. Nothing but a temporary in- 
terruption of mutual regard could have made the joy 
of sympathy so deep and fresh. If he had been the 
object of a personal attack, how natural for the apostle 
to write as he does in ii, 5-10. In vii, 12, “he that suf- 
fered wrong” is Paul himself. All his protestations 
relating to his apostolic work, and his solemn appeals 
to God and Christ, are in place ; and we enter into bis 
feelings as he asserts his own sincerity ami the open- 
ness of the truth which he taught in the Gospel (eh. 
iii, iv). We see what sustained him in his self-as- 
sertion ; he knew that he did not preach himself, but 
Christ Jesus the Lord, llis own weakness became an 
argument to him, which he could use to others also, of 
the power of God working in him. Knowing his own 
fellowship with Christ, and that this fellowship was the 
right of other men too, he would be persuasive or severe, 
as the cause of Christ and the good of men might re- 
quire (ch. iv, v). If he was appearing to set himself 
up against the churches in Judaea, he was the more 
anxious that the collection which he was making for 
the benefit of those churches should prove his sympa- 
thy with them by its largeness. Again be would re- 
cur to the maintenance of his own authority as an 
apostle of Christ against those who impeached it. lie 
would make it understood that spiritual views, spirit- 
ual powers, were real; that if he knew no man after 
the flesh, and did not war after the flesh, he was not 
the less able for the building up of the Church (ch. x). 
He would ask them to excuse his anxious jealousy, his 
folly and excitement, while he gloried in the practical 
proofs of his apostolic commission, and in the infirm- 
ities which made the power of God more manifest ; 
and he would plead with them earnestly that they 
would give him no occasion to find fault or to correct 
them (ch. xi, xii, xiii). 

The hypothesis upon which we have interpreted this 
Epistle is not precisely that which is most commonly 
received. According to the more common view, the 
offender is the incestuous person of 1 Cor. v, and the 
message which proved so sharp but wholesome a med- 
icine was simply the First Epistle. But this view does 
not account so satisfactorily for the whole tone of the I 


Epistle, and for the particular expressions relating to 
the offender ; nor does it find places so consistently for 
the missions of Timothy and Titus. It does not seem 
likely that Paul would have treated the sin of the man 
who took his father's wife as an offence against himself, 
nor that he -would have spoken of it by preference as 
a wrong ( cidtKia ) done to another (supposed to be the fa- 
ther). The view we have adopted is said, in De Wette’s 
Exegetisches Handbuch, to have been held, in whole or 
in part, by Bleek, Credner, Olshausen, and Neander. 
More recently it has been advocated with great force 
by Ewald, in his Sendschreiben des A. P. p. 223-232. 
The ordinary account is retained by Stanley, Alford, 
and Davidson, and with some hesitation by Convbeare 
and Howson. See Corixtiiiaxs, Second Epistle 
to. 

The particular nature of this Epistle, as an appeal to 
facts in favor of his own apostolic authority, leads to 
the mention of many interesting features of Paul's life. 
His summary, in xi, 23-28, of the hardships and dan- 
gers through which he had gone, may probably be re- 
ferred, as above suggested, to the period of his first la- 
bors at Tarsus. Of the particular facts stated in the 
following words, “Of the Jews five times received I 
forty stripes save one ; thrice was I beaten with rods, 
once was 1 stoned, thrice I suffered shipwreck, a night 
and a day I have been in the deep” — we know onW of 
one, the beating by the magistrates at Philippi, from 
the Acts. The daily burden of “the care of all the 
churches” seems to imply a wide and constant range 
of communication, by visits, messengers, and letters, 
of which we have found it reasonable to assume exam- 
ples in his intercourse with the Church of Corinth. 
The mention of “visions and revelations of the Lord,” 
and of the “thorn (or rather stale) in the flesh,” side 
by side, is peculiarly characteristic both of the mind 
and of the experiences of Paul. As an instance of the 
visions, he alludes to a trance which had befallen him 
fourteen years before, in which he had been caught up 
into paradise, and had heard unspeakable words. 
Whether this vision mag be identified with any that is 
recorded in the Acts must depend on chronological con- 
siderations; but the very expressions of Paul in this 
place would rather lead us not to think of an occasion 
in •which words that could be reported were spoken. We 
observe that he speaks with the deepest reverence of 
the privilege thus granted to him ; but he distinctly 
declines to ground an}dhing upon it as regards other 
men. Let them judge him, he says, not by any such 
pretensions, but by facts which were cognizable to 
them (xii, 1-6). lie would not, even inwardly with 
himself, glory in visions and revelations without re- 
membering how the Lord had guarded him from being 
puffed up by them. A stake in the flesh (a/coXoif/ tjj 
(rapid) was given him, a messenger of Satan to buffet 
him, lest he should be exalted above measure. The 
different interpretations which have prevailed of this 
<?Ko\o\p have a certain historical significance. (1) Bo- 
man Catholic divines have inclined to understand by 
it strong sensual temptation. (2) Luther and his fol- 
lowers take it to mean temptation to unbelief. But 
neither of these would be “infirmities” in which Paul 
could “glory.” (3) It is almost the unanimous opin- 
ion of modern divines — and the authority of the ancient 
fathers on the whole is in favor of it — that the OKoXotp 
represents some vexatious bodilg infirmity (see espe- 
cially Stanley, ad loc.). It is plainly what Paul refers 
to in Gal. iv, 14 : “ My temptation in my flesh ye de- 
spised not nor rejected.” This infirmity distressed 
him so much that he besought the Lord thrice that it 
might depart from him. But the Lord answered, “ Mj t 
grace is sufficient for thee; for my strength is made 
perfect in weakness.” We are to understand therefore 
the affliction as remaining ; but Paul is more than re- 
signed under it, he even glories in it as a means of dis- 
playing more purely the power of Christ in him. That 
we are to understand the apostle, in accordance with 
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this passage, as laboring under some degree of ill-health, 
is clear enough. But we must remember that his con- 
stitution was at least strong enough, as a matter of 
fact, to carry him through the hardships and anxieties 
and toils which he himself describes to us, and to sus- 
tain the pressure of the imprisonment at Cajsarea and 
in Home. See Tiiorn in the Flesh. 

After writing this Epistle, Paul travelled through 
Macedonia (A.D. 54), perhaps to the borders of Jllyr- 
icum (Horn, xv, 19), and then carried out the inten- 
tion of which he had spoken so often, and arrived 
himself at •Corinth. The narrative in the Acts tells us 
that “when he had gone over those parts (Macedonia), 
and had given them much exhortation, he came into 
Greece, and there abode three months” (xx, 2, 3). 
A.D. 55. There is only one incident which we can 
connect with this visit to Greece, but that is a very 
important one — the writing of another great Epistle, 
addressed to the Church at Borne. That this was writ- 
ten at this time from Corinth appears from passages in 
the Epistle itself, and has never been doubted. 

It would be unreasonable to suppose that Paul was 
insensible to the mighty associations which connected 
themselves with the name of Rome. The seat of the 
imperial government to which Jerusalem itself, with 
the rest of the world, was then subject, must have 
been a grand object to the thoughts of the apostle 
from his infancy upward. He was himself a citizen 
of Rome ; he had come repeatedly under the jurisdic- 
tion of Roman magistrates ; he had enjoyed the ben- 
efits of the equity of the Roman law, and the justice 
of Roman administration. And, besides its universal 
supremacy, Rome -was the natural head of the Gentile 
world, as Jerusalem was the head of the Jewish world. 
In this august city Paul had many friends and breth- 
ren. Romans who had travelled into Greece and 
Asia, strangers from Greece and Asia who had gone 
to settle at Rome, had heard of Jesus Christ and the 
kingdom of heaven from Paul himself or from other 
preachers of Christ, and had formed themselves into 
a comm unit}', of w hich a good report had gone forth 
throughout the Christian world. We are not sur- 
prised therefore to hear that the apostle w r as ver}' 
anxious to visit Rome. It was his fixed intention to 
go to Rome, and from Rome to extend his journeys as 
far as Spain (Rom. xv, 24, 28). He would thus bear 
his testimony both in the capital and to the extremities 
of the Western or Gentile world. For the present he 
could not go on from Corinth to Rome, because he 
was drawn by a special errand to Jerusalem — where 
indeed he -was likely enough to meet with dangers and 
delays (xv, 25-32). But from Jerusalem he proposed 
to turn towards Rome. In the meanwhile he w r ould 
write them a letter from Corinth. 

The letter is a substitute for the personal visit which 
he had longed “for man)’- years” to pay; and, as he 
would have made the visit, so now he writes the let- 
ter, because he is the apostle of the Gentiles . Of this 
office, to speak in common language, Paul w r as proud. 
All the labors and dangers of it he would willingly 
encounter; and he would also jealously maintain its 
dignit}'- and its powers. lie held it of Christ, and 
Christ’s commission should not be dishonored. He 
represents himself grandly as a priest, appointed to 
offer up the faith of the Gentile world as a sacrifice to 
God (xv, 16). He then proceeds to speak with pride 
of the extent and independence of his apostolic labors. 
It is in harmony with this language that he should 
address the Roman Church as consisting mainly of 
Gentiles: but w r e find that he speaks to them as to 
persons deeply interested in Jewish questions. To 
the Church thus composed, the apostle of the Gentiles 
writes to declare and commend the Gospel which he 
everywhere preaches. That Gospel was invariably 
the announcement of Jesus Christ the Son of God, the 
Lord of men, who w'as made man, died, and w'as raised 
again, and whom his heralds present to the faith and 


obedience of mankind. Such a icrjpvypa might be 
various^ commended to different hearers. In speak- 
ing to the Roman Church, Paul represents the chief 
value of it as consisting in the fact that, through it, 
the righteousness of God, as a righteousness not for 
God onl}’-, but also for men, was revealed. It is natu- 
ral to ask what led him to choose and dwell upon this 
aspect of his proclamation of Jesus Christ. The fol- 
lowing answers suggest themselves : (1.) As he looked 
upon the condition of the Gentile world, with that 
coup d'ceil which the writing of a letter to the Roman 
Church was likely to suggest, he w r as struck b}' the 
awful wickedness, the utter dissolution of moral ties, 
wdiicli has made that age infamous. His own terrible 
sununarj' (i, 21-32) is well known to be confirmed by 
other contemporary evidence. The profligacy which 
we shudder to read of was constant!}' under Paul’s 
eye, especially at Corinth. Along with the evil he 
saw also the beginnings of God’s judgment upon it. 
Me saw the miseries and disasters, begun and impend- 
ing, wdiicli proved that God in heaven would not tol- 
erate the unrighteousness of men. (2.) As he looked 
upon the condition of the Jewish people, he saw them 
claiming an exclusive righteousness, which, however, 
had manifestly no power to preserve them from being 
really unrighteous. (3.) Might not the thought also 
occur to him, as a Roman citizen, that the empire 
which was now falling to pieces through unrighteous- 
ness had been built up by righteousness, by that love 
of order and that aeknowdedgment of rights which 
w r ere the great endow' men t of the Roman people ? 
Whether we la}' any stress upon this or not, it seems 
clear that to one contemplating the world from Paul’s 
point of view, no thought would be so naturally sug- 
gested as that of the need of the true Righteousness 
for the tw T o divisions of mankind. How he expounds 
that God’s own righteousness was shown, in Jesus 
Christ, to be a righteousness which men might trust 
in— sinners though they were— and by trusting in it 
submit to it, and so receive it as to show forth the 
fruits of it in their own lives; how he declares the 
union of men with Christ as subsisting in the divine 
idea and as realized by the power of the Spirit may 
be seen in the Epistle itself. The remarkable exposi- 
tion contained in cli. ix, x, xi illustrates the personal 
character of Paul, by showing the intense love for his 
nation wdiicli he retained through all his struggles 
with unbelieving Jew r s and Judaizing Christians, and 
by what hopes lie reconciled himself to the thought of 
their unbelief and their pnnishment. Having spoken 
of this subject, he goes on to exhibit in practical coun- 
sels the same love of Christian unity, moderation, and 
gentleness, the same respect for social order, the same 
tenderness for weak consciences, and the same ex- 
pectation of the Lord’s coming and confidence in the 
future which appear more or less strongly in all his 
letters. See Romans, Epistle to. 

Before his departure from Corinth, Paul w r as joined 
again by Luke, as we infer from the change in the 
narrative from the third to the first person. We have 
already seen that he was bent on making a journey to 
Jerusalem, for a special purpose and within a limited 
time. With this view he was intending to go by sea 
to Syria. But he was made aware of some plot oPthe 
Jew r s for his destruction, to be carried out through 
this voyage; and he determined to evade their malice 
by changing his route. Several brethren were asso- 
ciated with him in this expedition, the bearers, no 
doubt, of the collections made in all the churches for 
the poor at Jerusalem. These were sent on by sea, and 
probably the money with them, to Troas, where they 
were to await Paul. He, accompanied by Luke, went 
northwards through Macedonia. The style of an eye- 
witness again becomes manifest. “From Philippi,” 
says the writer, “ we sailed away after the days of un- 
leavened bread, and came unto them to Troas in five 
days, where we abode seven days.” The marks of 
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time throughout this journey have given occasion to 
much chronological and geographical discussion, which 
brings before the reader’s mind the difficulties and un- 
certainties of travel in that age, and leaves the precise 
determination of the dates of this history a matter for 
reasonable conjecture rather than for positive state- 
ment. llut no question is raised as to the times men- 
tioned which need detain us in the course of the nar- 
rative. During the stay at Troas there was a meeting 
on the first day of the week “to break bread,” and 
Paul was discoursing earnestly and at length with the 
brethren. He was to depart the next morning, and 
midnight found them listening to his earnest speech, 
with many lights burning in the upper chamber in 
which they had met, and making the atmosphere op- 
pressive. A youth named Eutyclius was sitting in 
the window, and was gradually overpowered by sleep, 
so that at last he fell into the street or court from the 
third story, and was taken up dead. The meeting 
•was interrupted by this accident, and Paul went down 
and fell upon him and embraced him, saying, “Be not 
disturbed, his life is in him.” 11 is friends then ap- 
pear to have taken charge of him, while Paul went up 
again, first presided at the breaking of bread, after- 
wards took a meal, and continued conversing until 
daybreak, and so departed. 

While the vessel which conveyed the rest of the 
party sailed from Troas to Assos, Paul gained some 
time by making the journey by land. At Assos he 
went on hoard again. Coasting along by Mitvlene, 
Chios, Samos, and Trogyllium, they arrived at Miletus. 
The apostle was thus passing by the chief Church in 
Asia ; but if he had gone to Ephesus he might have 
arrived at Jerusalem too late for the Pentecost, at 
which festival he had set his heart upon being pres- 
ent. At Miletus, however, there was time to send to 
Ephesus; and the elders of the Church were invited 
to come down to him there. This meeting is made 
the occasion for recording another characteristic and 
representative address of Paul (Acts xx, 18-35). This 
spoken address to the elders of the Ephesian Church 
may be ranked with the Epistles, and throws the same 
kind of light upon Paul’s apostolical relations to the 
churches. Like several of the Epistles, it is in great 
part an appeal to their memories of him and of his 
work. He refers to his labors in “serving the Lord” 
among them, and to the dangers he incurred from the 
plots of the Jews, and asserts emphatically the unre- 
serve with which he had taught them. He then men- 
tions a fact which will come before us again presently, 
that ho was receiving inspired warnings, as lie ad- 
vanced from city to city, of the bonds and afflictions 
awaiting him at Jerusalem. It is interesting to ob- 
serve that t lie apostle fedt it to he his duty to press on 
in spite of these warnings. Having formed his plan 
on good grounds and in the sight of God, he did not 
see, in dangers which might even touch his life, how- 
ever clearly set before him, reasons for changing it. 
Other arguments might move him from a fixed pur- 
pose — not dangers. His one guiding principle was 
to discharge the ministry which he had received of 
the Lord Jesus, to testify the Gospel of the grace of 
God. Speaking to his present audience as to those 
whom he was seeing for the last time, he proceeds to 
exhort them with unusual earnestness and tenderness, 
and expresses in conclusion that anxiety as to practi- 
cal industry and liberality which has been increasing- 
ly occupying his mind. In terms strongly resembling 
the language of the Epistles to the Thessalonians and 
Corinthians, he pleads his own example, and entreats 
them to follow it, in “laboring for the support of the 
weak.” “And when he had thus spoken, he kneeled 
down and prayed with them all : and they all wept 
sore, and fell on Paul’s neck, and kissed him, sorrow- 
ing most of all for the words which he spake, that 
they should sec his face no more. And they accom- 
panied him to the ship.” This is the kind of narrative 


in which some learned men think the} 1 - can detect the 
signs of a moderately clever fiction. 

The course of the voyage from Miletus was by Cos 
and llhodes to Patara, and from Patara in another ves- 
sel past Cyprus to Tyre. Here Paul and his company 
spent seven days ; and there were disciples “ who said 
to Paul through the Spirit that he should not go up 
to Jerusalem.” Again there was a sorrowful parting: 
“ They all brought us on our way, with wives and 
children, till we were out of the city; and we kneeled 
down on the shore and prayed.” From Tyre they sail- 
ed to Ptolemais, where they spent one day, and from 
Ptolemais proceeded, apparently by land, to Caesarea. 
In this place was settled Philip the Evangelist, one 
of the seven, and he became the host of Paul and his 
friends. Philip had four unmarried daughters, who 
“prophesied,” and who repeated, no doubt, the warn- 
ings already heard. Caesarea was within an easy jour- 
ney of Jerusalem, and Paul may have thought it pru- 
dent not to be too long in Jerusalem before the fes- 
tival; otherwise it might seem strange that, after the 
former haste, they now “tarried many days” at Caesarea. 
During this interval the prophet Agabus (Acts xi, 28) 
came down from Jerusalem, and crowned the previous 
intimations of danger with a prediction expressively 
delivered. It would seem as if the approaching im- 
prisonment were intended to be conspicuous in the 
eyes of the Church, as an agency for the accomplish- 
ment of God’s designs. At this stage a final effort 
was made to dissuade Paul from going up to Jerusa- 
lem, by the Christians of Caesarea, and hv his travel- 
ling companions. But “ Paul answered, What mean 
ye to weep and to break mine heart? for I am ready 
not to be bound only, but also to die at Jerusalem for 
the name of the Lord Jesus. And when he would not 
be persuaded, we ceased, saying, The will of the Lord 
be done.” So, after a while, they went up to Jerusa- 
lem, and were gladly received by the brethren. This 
is Paul’s fifth and last visit to Jerusalem. 

9. First Imprisonment . — (1.) Arrest at Jerusalem 
(A.D. 55). He who was thus conducted into Jerusa- 
lem by a com pan}" of anxious friends had become by 
this time a man of considerable fame among his coun- 
trymen. lie was widely known as one who had taught 
with pre-eminent boldness that a way into God’s favor 
was opened to the Gentiles, and that this way did not 
lie through the door of the Jewish law. lie had more- 
over actually founded numerous and important com- 
munities, composed of Jews and Gentiles together, 
which stood simply on the name of Jesus Christ, apart 
from circumcision and the observance of the law. He 
had thus roused against himself the bitter enmity of 
that unfathomable Jewish pride which was almost as 
strong in some of those who had professed the faith of 
Jesus as in their unconverted brethren. This enmity 
had for years been vexing both the body and the spirit 
of the apostle. lie had no rest from its persecutions; 
and his joy in proclaiming the free grace of God to the 
world was mixed with a constant sorrow that in so 
doing he was held to be disloyal to the calling of his 
fathers. lie was now approaching a crisis in the long 
struggle, and the shadow of it had been made to rest 
upon his mind throughout his journey to Jerusalem. 
He came “ ready to die for the name of the Lord 
Jesus,” hut he came expressly to prove himself a 
faithful Jew, and this purpose emerges at every point 
of the history. 

Luke does not mention (except incidentally, Acts 
xxiv, 17) the contributions brought by Paul and bis 
companions for the poor at Jerusalem. But it is to be 
assumed that their first act was to deliver these funds 
into the proper hands. This might be done at the in- 
terview which took place on the following day with 
••James and all the elders.” As on former occasions, 
the believers at Jerusalem could not but glorify God 
for what they heard; hut they had been alarmed by 
the prevalent feeling concerning Paul. They said to 
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him, “Thou seest, brother, how many thousands of 
Jews there are which believe; and they are all zealous 
of the law; and they are informed of thee that thou 
teachest all the Jews which are among the Gentiles to 
forsake Moses, saying that they ought not to circum- 
cise their children, neither to walk after the customs.” 
This report, as James and the elders assume, was not a 
true one; it was a perversion of raid’s real teaching, 
which did not, in fact, differ from theirs. In order to 
dispel such rumors, they ask him to do publicly an act 
of homage to the law and its observances. They had 
four men who were under the Nazaritish vow. The 
completion of this vow involved (Numb, vi, 13-21) a 
considerable expense for the offerings to be presented 
in the Temple; and it was a meritorious act to provide 
these offerings for the poorer Nazarites. Paul was re- 
quested to put himself under the vow with those other 
four, and to supply the cost of their offerings. lie at 
once accepted the proposal, and on the next day, hav- 
ing performed some ceremony which implied the adop- 
tion of the vow, he went into the Temple, announcing 
that the due offerings for each Nazarite were about to 
be presented ami the period of the vow terminated. It 
appears that the whole process undertaken by Paul re- 
quired seven days to complete it. Towards the end of 
this time certain Jews from “Asia,” who had come up 
for the Pentecostal feast, and who had a personal knowl- 
edge both of Paul himself and of his companion Trophi- 
mus, a Gentile from Kphesus, saw Paul in the Temple. 
They immediately set upon him, and stirred up the 
people against him, crying out, “Men of Israel, help: 
this is the man that teacheth all men everywhere 
against the people, and the law, and this place ; and 
further brought Greeks also into the Temple, and hath 
polluted this holy place.” The latter charge had no 
more truth in it than the first: it was only suggested 
by their having seen Trophimus with him, not in the 
Temple, but in the city. They raised, however, a great 
commotion: Paul was dragged out of the Temple, of 
which the doors were immediately shut, and the people, 
having him in their hands, were proposing to kill him. 
But tidings were soon carried to the commander of the 
force which was serving as a garrison in Jerusalem, 
that “all Jerusalem was in an uproar;” and he, taking 
with him soldiers and centurions, hastened to the scene 
of the tumult. Paul was rescued from the violence of 
the multitude by the Roman officer, who made him his 
own prisoner, causing him to be chained to two soldiers, 
and then proceeded to inquire who he was and what he 
had done. The inquiry only elicited confused outcries, 
and the “chief captain” seems to have imagined that 
the apostle might perhaps be a certain Egyptian pre- 
tender who had recently stirred up a considerable rising 
of the people, apparently the same impostor mentioned 
by Josephus {Ant. xx, 7, G; IPar, ii, 13, 5). The ac- 
count in the Acts (xxi, 34-40) tells us with graphic 
touches how Paul obtained leave and opportunity to 
address the people in a discourse which is related at 
length. 

This discourse was spoken in Hebrew — that is, in the 
native dialect of the country — and was on that account 
listened to with the more attention. It is described by 
Paul himself, in his opening words, as his “defence,” 
addressed to his brethren and fathers. It is in this light 
that it ought to be regarded. As we have seen, the 
desire which occupied the apostle’s mind at this time 
was that of vindicating his message and work as those 
of a faithful Jew. The discourse spoken to the angry 
people at Jerusalem is his own justification of himself. 
He adopts the historical method, after which all the 
recorded appeals to Jewish audiences are framed, lie 
is a servant of facts. He had been from the first a zeal- 
ous Israelite like his hearers. lie had changed his 
course because the God of his fathers had turned him 
from one path into another. It is thus that he is led 
into a narrative of his conversion. "We have already 
noticed the differences, in the statement of bare facts, 


between this narrative and that of the 9th chapter. 
The business of the student, in this place, is to see how 
far the purpose of the apostle will account for whatever 
is special to this address. That purpose explains the 
detailed reference to his rigorously Jewish education, 
and to his history before his conversion. It gives point 
to the announcement that it was by a direct operation 
from without upon his spirit, and not by the gradual 
influence of other minds upon his, that his course was 
changed. Incidentally we may see a reason for the ad- 
mission that his companions “heard not the voice of 
him that spake to me” in the fact that some of them, 
not believing in Jesus with their former leader, may 
have been living at Jerusalem, and possibly present 
among the audience. In this speech the apostle is glad 
to mention, what we were not told before, that the An- 
anias who interpreted the will of the Lord to him more 
fully at Damascus was “a devout man according to 
the law, having a good report of all the Jews which 
dwelt there,” and that he made his communication in 
the name of Jehovah, the God of Israel, saying, “The 
God of our fathers hath chosen thee, that thou shouldcst 
know his will, and see the Righteous One, and hear a 
voice out of his mouth; for thou shalt be a witness for 
him unto all men of what thou hast seen and heard.” 
Having thus claimed, according to his wont, the char- 
acter of a simple instrument and witness, Paul goes on 
to describe another revelation of which we read nothing 
elsewhere. He had been accused of being an enemy 
to the Temple. He relates that after the visit to Da- 
mascus he went up again to Jerusalem, and was pray- 
ing once in the Temple itself, till he fell into a trance. 
Then he saw the Lord, and was bidden to leave Jeru- 
salem quickly, because the people there would not re- 
ceive his testimony concerning Jesus. His own im- 
pulse was to stay at Jerusalem, and he pleaded with the 
Lord that there it was well known how he had perse- 
cuted those of whom he was now one — implying, it 
would appear, that at Jerusalem his testimony was like- 
ly to be more impressive and irresistible than else- 
where ; but the Lord answered with a simple command, 
“ Depart; for I will send thee far hence unto the Gen- 
tiles.” 

Until this hated word, of a mission to the Gentiles, 
had been spoken, the Jews had listened to the speaker. 
They could bear the name of the Nazarcne, though they 
despised it; but the thought of that free declaration of 
God’s grace to the Gentiles, of which Paul was known 
to be the herald, stung them to fury. Jewish pride was 
in that generation becoming hardened and embittered 
to the utmost; and this was the enemy which Paul had 
come to encounter in its stronghold. “Away with such 
a fellow from the earth.” the multitude now shouted; 
“ it is not fit that he should live.” The Roman com- 
mander, seeing the tumult that arose, but not under- 
standing the language of the speech, might well con- 
clude that Paul had committed some heinous offence; 
and, carrying him off, he gave orders that he should be 
forced by scourging to confess his crime. Again the 
apostle took advantage of his Roman citizenship to pro- 
tect himself from such an outrage. To the rights of 
that citizenship he, a free-born Roman, had a better 
title than the chief captain himself; and if he had 
chosen to assert it before, he might have saved himself 
from the indignity of being manacled. 

The Roman officer was bound to protect a citizen, 
and to suppress tumult; but it was also a part of his 
policy to treat with deference the religion and the cus- 
toms of the country. Paul’s present history is the re- 
sultant of these two principles. The chief captain set 
him free from bonds, but on the next day called to- 
gether the chief priests and the Sanhedrim, and brought 
Paul as a prisoner before them. We need not suppose 
that this was a regular legal proceeding: it was prob- 
ably an experiment of policy and courtesy. If, on the 
one hand, the commandant of the garrison had no power 
to convoke the Sanhedrim, on the other hand he would 
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not give up a Roman citizen to their judgment. As it 
was, the affair ended in confusion, and with no sem- 
blance of a judicial termination. The incidents select- 
ed by Luke from the history of this meeting form strik- 
ing points in the biography of Paul, but they arc not 
easy to understand. The difficulties arising here, not 
out of a comparison of two independent narratives, but 
out of a single narrative which must at least have ap- 
peared consistent and intelligible to the writer himself, 
are a warning to the student not to draw unfavorable 
inferences from all apparent discrepancies. Paul ap- 
pears to have been put upon his defence, and with the 
peculiar habit, mentioned elsewhere also (Acts xiii, 9), 
oflooking steadily when about to speak («7-ffa<Tac), he 
began to say, “Men and brethren, I have lived in all 
good conscience (or, to give the force of Tn7ro\tTivf.iaij 
I have lived a conscientiously loyal life) unto God, until 
this day.” Here the high-priest Ananias commanded 
them that stood by him to smite him on the mouth. 
With a fearless indignation, Paul exclaimed, “ God 
shall smite thee, thou whited wall: for sittest thou to 
judge me after the law, and commandest me to be smit- 
ten contrary to the law?” The bystanders said, “Re- 
vilest thou Gods high-priest?” Paul answered, “ I 
knew not, brethren, that lie was the high-priest; for it 
is written, Thou shalt not speak evil of the ruler of thy 
people.” The evidence furnished by this admission of 
Paul’s respect both for the law and for the high-priest- 
hood was probably the reason for relating the outburst 
which it followed. Whether the writer thought that 
outburst culpable or not does not appear. St. Jerome 
( contra Peltig. iii, quoted by Jiaur) draws an unfavorable 
contrast between the vehemence of the apostle and the 
meekness of his Master; and he is followed by many 
critics, as, among others, De Wette and Alford. But it 
is to be remembered that He who was led as a lamb to 
the slaughter was the same who spoke of “ whited sep- 
ulchres,” and exclaimed, “ Yc serpents, ye generation 
of vipers, how shall ye escape the damnation of hell?” 
It is by no means certain, therefore, that Paul would 
have been a truer follower of Jesus if lie had held his 
tongue under Ananias’s lawless outrage. But what 
does his answer mean? Ilow was it possible for him 
not to know that he who spoke was the high-priest? 
Why should he have been less willing to rebuke an in- 
iquitous high-priest than any other member of the San- 
hedrim, “sitting to judge him after the law?” These 
are difficult questions to answer. It is possible that 
Ananias was personally unknown to Paul; or that the 
high-priest was not distinguished by dress or place from 
the other members of the Sanhedrim. The least ob- 
jectionable solution seems to be that for some reason or 
other — either because of some defect in his eyesight, or 
of some obstruction or confusion, or temporary inadvert- 
ence — he did not at the moment recognise the rank of 
the person who ordered him to be smitten ; and that he 
wished to correct the impression which he saw was made 
upon some of the audience by his threatening protest, 
and therefore took advantage of the fact that lie really 
did not know the speaker to be the high -priest, to ex- 
plain the deference he felt to be due to the person hold- 
ing that office. That Paul’s language cannot have 
been a more apology for a sudden outburst of passion is 
clear from his own direct assertion that he did not at 
the time know .vhorn he was addressing, and is con- 
firmed by the apparently prophetic impulse under which 
lie spoke. See Ananias, 13. 

The next incident which Luke records seems to some, 
who cannot think of the apostle as remaining still a 
Jew, to cast a shadow upon his rectitude, lie per- 
ceived, we arc told, that the council was divided into 
two parties, the Saddncccs and Pharisees, and therefore 
he cried out, “Men and brethren, 1 am a Pharisee, the 
son of a Pharisee; concerning the hope and resurrect ion 
of the dead I am called in question.” This declaration, 
whether so intended or not, had the effect of stirring 
up the party spirit of the assembly tj such a degree that 


a fierce dissension arose, and some of the Pharisees act- 
ually took Paul’s side, saying, “ We find no evil in this 
man : suppose a spirit or an angel has spoken to him?” 
— Those who impugn the authenticity of the Acts point 
triumphantly to this scene as an utterly impossible one; 
others consider that the apostle is to be blamed for using 
a disingenuous artifice. But it is not so clear that Paul 
was using au artifice at all, at least for his own interest, 
in identifying himself as he did with the professions of 
the Pharisees. lie had not come to Jerusalem to es- 
cape out of the way of danger, nor was the course he 
took on this occasion the safest lie could have chosen. 
Two objects, w k e must remember, w'ere dearer to him 
than his life : (1) to testify of Him whom God had 
raised from the dead, and (2) to prove that in so doing 
he was a faithful Israelite. He may well have thought 
that both these objects might be promoted by an ap- 
peal to the nobler professions of the Pharisees. The 
creed of the Pharisee, as distinguished from that of the 
Sadducee, w r as unquestionably the creed of Paul. II is 
belief in Jesus seemed to him to supply the ground 
and fulfilment of that creed. He wished to lead his 
brother Pharisees into a deeper and more living ap- 
prehension of their ow r n faith. 

Whether such a result was in any degree attained 
we do not know: the immediate consequence of the 
dissension winch occurred in the assembly was that 
Faul was like to be torn in pieces, and was carried off 
by the Roman soldiers. In the night he had a vision, 
as at Corinth (xviii, 9, 10) and on the voyage to Rome 
(xxvii, 23, 24), of the Lord standing by him, and en- 
couraging him. “Be of good cheer, Paul,” said his 
Master; “for as thou hast testified of me in Jerusa- 
lem, so must thou bear witness also at Rome.” It 
was not safety that the apostle longed for, but oppor- 
tunity to bear witness of Christ. 

Probably the factious support which Paul had gained 
by his manner of bearing witness in the council died 
away as soon as the meeting was dissolved. On the 
next day a conspiracy w r as formed, which the historian 
relates with a singular fulness of details. More than, 
forty of the Jew r s bound themselves under a vow nei- 
ther to cat nor to drink until the}' had killed Paul. 
Their plan was to persuade the Roman commandant to 
send down Paul once more to the council, and then to 
set upon him by the way and kill him. This conspir- 
acy became known in some way to a nephew of Paul, 
his sister’s son, who was allowed to see his uncle and 
inform him of it, and by his desire was taken to the 
captain, who w r as thus put on his guard against the 
plot. This discovery baffled the conspirators, and it is 
to be presumed that they obtained some dispensation 
from their yowl The consequence to Paul was that he 
was hurried away from Jerusalem. The chief captain, 
Claudius Lysias, determined to send him to Caesarea, 
to Felix, the governor or procurator of Judaea. He 
therefore put him in charge of a strong guard of sol- 
diers, who took him by night as far as Antipatris. 
Thence a smaller detachment conveyed him to Caesa- 
rea, where they delivered lip their prisoner into the 
hands of the governor, together with a letter, in which 
Claudius Lysias explained to Felix his reason for 
sending Paul, and announced that his accusers would 
follow. Felix, Luke tells us, with that particularity 
which marks this portion of his narrative, asked of 
what province the prisoner w r as; and being told that 
lie w T as of Cilicia, he promised to give him a hearing 
when his accusers should come. Iti the mean time ho 
ordered him to be guarded — chained, probably, to a 
soldier — in the government-house, which had been the 
palace of Herod the Great. 

(2.) Detention at Cccsnrea . — Paul w r as henceforth, to 
the end of the period embraced in the Acts, if not to the 
end of his life, in Roman custody. This custody w r as 
in fact a protection to him, without which he w r ould 
have fallen a victim to the animosity of the Jews. He 
seems to have been treated throughout w ith humanity 
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and consideration. His own attitude towards Ro- 
man magistrates was invariably that of a respectful 
but independent citizen ; and while his franchise se- 
cured him from open injustice, his character and con- 
duct could not fail to win him the good-will of those 
into whose hands he came. The governor before whom 
he was now to be tried, according to Tacitus and Jose- 
phus, was a mean and dissolute tyrant. See Felix. 
‘ k Per omnem ssevitiam ac Iibidinem jus regiitm servili 
ingenio exercuit” (Tacitus, Hist . v, 9). Put these 
characteristics, except perhaps the servile ingeniitm , do 
not appear in our history. The orator or counsel re- 
tained by the Jews, and brought down by Ananias and 
the elders, when they arrived in the course of five days 
at Caesarea, begins the proceedings of the trial profes- 
sionally by complimenting the governor. The charge 
he goes on to set forth against Paul shows precisely 
the light in which he was regarded by the fanatical 
Jews. He is a pestilent fellow (Aoi/ioc); he stirs up 
divisions among the Jews throughout the world ; he is 
a ringleader of the sect (aiptouoi;') of the Nazarenes. 
His last offence had been an attempt to profane the 
Temple. Paul met the charge in his usual manner. 
He was glad that his judge had been for some years 
governor of a Jewish province; “because it is in thy 
power to ascertain that, not more than twelve days 
since, I came up to Jerusalem to worship.” The em- 
phasis is upon his coming up to worship. He denied 
positively the charges of stirring up strife and of pro- 
faning the Temple. But he admitted that “after the 
way (v>)v 656v) which they call a sect, or a heresy” — 
so he worshipped the God of his fathers, believing all 
things written in the law and in the prophets. Again 
he gave prominence to the hope of a resurrection, 
which he held, as he said, in common with his accusers, 
llis loyalty to the faith of his fathers he had shown by 
coming up to Jerusalem expressly to bring alms for 
his nation and offerings, and by undertaking the cere- 
monies of purification in the. Temple. What fault, 
then, could any Jew possibly find in him? — The apos- 
tle’s answer was straightforward and complete. He 
had not violated the law of his fathers ; he was still a 
true and loyal Israelite. Felix, it appears, knew a 
good deal about “the way” ( jijr oJ of), as well as 
about the customs of the Jews, and was probably sat- 
isfied that Paul’s account was a true one. lie made 
an excuse for putting off the matter, and gave orders 
that the prisoner should be treated with indulgence, 
and that his friends should be allowed free access to 
him. After a while Felix heard him again. His wife, 
Brasilia, was a Jewess, and they were both curious to 
hear the eminent preacher of the new faith in Christ. 
But Paul was not a man to entertain an idle curiosity, 
lie began to reason concerning righteousness, temper- 
ance, and the coming judgment, in a manner which 
alarmed Felix, and caused him to put an end to the 
conference. He frequently saw him afterwards, how- 
ever, and allowed him to understand that a bribe would 
procure his release. But Paul would not resort to this 
method of escape, and he remained in custody until 
Felix left the province. The unprincipled governor 
had good reason to seek to ingratiate himself with the 
Jews ; and to please them he handed over Paul, as an 
untried prisoner, to his successor Festus. 

At this point, as we shall hereafter see, the history 
of Paul comes into its closest contact with external 
chronology. Festus, like Felix, has a place in secular 
history, and he bears a much better character. Upon 
his arrival in the province lie went up without delay 
from Caesarea to Jerusalem, and the leading Jews 
seized the opportunity of asking that Paul might be 
brought up there for trial, intending to assassinate him 
by the way. But Festus would not comply with their 
request. He invited them to follow him on his speedy 
return to Caesarea, and a trial took place there, closely 
resembling tint before Felix. Festus saw clearly 
enough that Paul had committed no offence against 


the law, but he was anxious at the same time, if he 
could, to please the Jews. “They had certain ques- 
tions against him,” Festus says to Agrippa, “of their 
own superstition (or religion), and of one Jesus, who 
was dead, whom Paul affirmed to be alive. And be- 
ing puzzled for my part as to such inquiries, I asked 
him whether he would go to Jerusalem to be tried 
there.” This proposal, not a very likely one to be ac- 
cepted, was the occasion of Paul’s appeal to Caesar. In 
dignified and independent language he claimed his 
rights as a Roman citizen. We can scarcely doubt 
that the prospect of being forwarded by this means to 
Rome, the gcal of all his desires, presented itself to 
him and drew him onwards, as he virtually protested 
against the indecision and impotence of the provincial 
governor, and exclaimed, “1 appeal unto Caesar.” 
Having heard this appeal, Festus consulted with his 
assessors, found that there was no impediment in the 
way of its prosecution, and then replied, “Hast thou 
appealed to Caesar ? To Caesar thou slialt go.” Prop- 
erly speaking, an appeal was made from the sentence of 
an inferior court to the jurisdiction of a higher. But 
in Paul’s case no sentence had been pronounced. We 
must understand, therefore, b}' his appeal, a demand 
to be tried by the imperial court, and we must suppose 
that a Roman citizen had the right of electing whether 
he would be tried in the province or at Rome. See 
Appeal. 

The appeal having been allowed, Festus reflected 
that he must send with the prisoner a report of “ the 
crimes laid against him.” 15 ut he found that it was 
no easy matter to put the complaints of the Jews in a 
form which would be intelligible at Rome. He there- 
fore took advantage of an opportunity which offered 
itself in a few days to seek some help in the matter. 
The Jewish prince Agrippa arrived with his sister Be- 
renice on a visit to the new governor. To him Festus 
communicated his perplexity, together with an ac- 
count of what had occurred before him in the case. 
Agrippa, who must have known something of the sect 
of the Nazarenes, and had probably heard of Paul him- 
self, expressed a desire to hear him speak. The apos- 
tle therefore was now called upon to bear the name of 
his Master “before Gentiles and kings.” The audi- 
ence which assembled to hear him was the most digni- 
fied which he had yet addressed, and the state and 
ceremony of the scene proved that he was regarded 
as no vulgar criminal. Festus, when Paul had been 
brought into the council-chamber, explained to Agrip- 
pa and the rest of the company the difficulty in which 
he found himself, and then expressly referred the mat- 
ter to the better knowledge of the Jewish king. Paul, 
therefore, was to give an account of himself to Agrip- 
pa ; and when he had received from him a courteous 
permission to begin, he stretched forth his hand and 
made his defence. 

In this discourse (Acts xxvi) we have the second 
explanation from Paul himself of the manner in which 
he had been led, through his conversion, to serve the 
Lord Jesus instead of persecuting his disciples; and 
the third narrative of the conversion itself. Speaking 
to Agrippa as to one thoroughly versed in the customs 
and questions prevailing among the Jews, Paul appeals 
to the well-known Jewish and even Pharisaical strict- 
ness of his youth and early manhood. He reminds 
the king of the great hope which sustained continually 
the worship of the Jewish nation — the hope of a de- 
liverer, promised by God himself, who should be a 
conqueror of death. lie had been led to see that this 
promise was fulfilled in Jesus of Nazareth ; he pro- 
claimed his resurrection to be the pledge of a new and 
immortal life. What was there in this of disloyalty 
to the traditions of his fathers? Did his countrymen 
disbelieve in this Jesus as the Messiah? So had he 
once disbelieved in him; and had thought it his duty 
to be earnest in hostility against his name. But his 
eyes had been opened : he would tell how and when. 
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The story of the conversion is modified in this address, 
as we might fairly expect it to be. XVe have seen that 
there is no absolute contradiction between the state- 
ments of this and the other narratives. The main 
points — the light, the prostration, the voice from 
heaven, the instructions from Jesus — are found in all 
three. But in this account, the words “1 am Jesus 
whom thou persecutest” are followed by a fuller ex- 
planation, as if then spoken by the Lord, of what the 
work of the apostle was to be. The other accounts de- 
fer this explanation to a subsequent occasion. But 
when we consider how fully the mysterious communi- 
cation made at the moment of the conversion included 
what was afterwards conveyed, through Ananias and 
in other ways, to the mind of Paul ; and how needless 
it was for Paul, in his present address before Agrip- 
pa, to mark the stages by which the whole lesson was 
taught, it seems merely captious to base upon the 
method of this account a eharge of disagreement be- 
tween the different parts of this history. They bear, 
on the contrary, a striking mark of genuineness in the 
degree in which they approach contradiction without 
reaching it. It is most natural that a story told on , 
different occasions should be told differently; and if 
in such a case we find no contradiction as to the facts, 
we gain all the firmer impression of the substantial 
truth of the story. The particulars added to the for- 
mer accounts by the present narrative are, that the 
words of Jesus were spoken in Hebrew, and that the 
first question to Saul was followed by the saying, “It 
is hard for thee to kick against the goads.” (This say- 
ing is omitted by the best authorities in the 9th chap- 
ter.) The language of the commission which Paul 
says he received from Jesus deserves close study, and 
will be found to bear a striking resemblance to a pas- j 
sage in Colossians (i, 12-14). The ideas of light, re- 
demption, forgiveness, inheritance, and faith in Christ, 
belong characteristically to the Gospel which Paul 
preached among the Gentiles. Not less striking is it 
to observe the older terms in which he describes to 
Agrippa his obedience to the heavenly vision, lie had 
made it his business, he says, to proclaim to all men 
“that they should repent and turn to God, and do 
works meet for repentance” — words such as John 
the Baptist uttered, but not less truly Pauline. He 
finally reiterates that the testimony on account of 
which the Jews sought to kill him was in exact agree- 
ment with Moses and the prophets. They had taught 
men to expect that the Christ should suffer, and that 
he should be the first that should rise from the dead, 
and should show light unto the people and to the Gen- 
tiles. Of such a Messiah Saul was the servant and 
preacher. 

At this point Festus began to apprehend what seemed 
to him a manifest absurdity. He interrupted the apos- 
tle discourteously, but with a compliment contained in 
his loud remonstrance: “Paid, thou art beside thyself; 
much learning doth make thee mad.” The phrase r« 

7 roWrt ypaggara may possibly have been suggested by 
the allusion to Moses and the prophets; but it probably 
refers to the books with which Paul had been supplied, 
and which he was known to study during his imprison- 
ment. As a biographical hint, this phrase is not to 
be overlooked. “ I am not mad, most noble Festus,” 
replied Paul; “but speak forth the words of truth and 
soberness.” Then, with an appeal of mingled dignity 
and solicitude, he turns to the king. He was sure the 
king understood him. “ King Agrippa, believest thou 
the prophets? I know that thou believest.” The an- 
swer of Agrippa can hardly have been the serious and 
encouraging remark of our English version. Literally 
rendered, it appears to be, Yon are briefly persuading me 
to become a Christian; and it is generally supposed to 
have been spoken ironically. It rather signifies, You 
are slightlg (tv oXtyty) successful. “ I would to God,” is 
Paul’s earnest answer, “ that not only thou, but also all 
that hear me this day, were both almost and altogether 


(fcai Iv oXlyto kcli Iv TroWip) such as I am, except these 
bonds.” He was wearing a chain upon the hand he 
held up in addressing them. With this prayer, it 
appears, the conference ended. Festus and the king, 
and their companions, consulted together, and came 
to the conclusion that the accused was guilty of noth- 
ing that deserved death or imprisonment. Agrippa’s 
final answer to the inquiry of Festus was, “This man 
might have been set at liberty, if lie had not appealed 
unto Ciesar.” 

(3.) Voyage to Rome . — No formal trial of Paul had 
yet taken place. It appears from Acts xxviii, 18 that 
lie knew how favorable the judgment of the provincial 
government was likely to be. But the vehement oppo- 
sition of the Jews, together with his desire to be con- 
veyed to Home, might well induce him to claim a trial 
before the imperial court. After a while arrangements 
were made to carry “Paul and certain other prisoners,” 
in the custody of a centurion named Julius, into Italy; 
and among the company, whether by favor or from any 
other reason, we find the historian of the Acts. The 
narrative of this voyage is accordingly minute and cir- 
cumstantial in a degree which has excited mueli atten- 
tion. The nautical and geographical details of Luke’s 
account have been submitted to an apparently thorough 
investigation by several competent critics, especially by 
Mr. Smith, of Jordanhill, in an important treatise devoted 
to the subject, and by Mr. llowson. The result of this 
investigation has been that several errors in the re- 
ceived version have been corrected, that the course of 
the voyage has been laid down to a very minute degree 
with great certainty, and that the account in the Acts 
is shown to be written by an accurate eye-witness, not 
himself a professional seaman, but well acquainted with 
nautical matters. We shall hasten lightly over this 
voyage, referring the reader to the works above men- 
tioned, and to the articles on the names of places and 
the nautical terms which oeeur in the narrative. See 
| also Shipwreck. 

The centurion and his prisoners, among whom Aris- 
tarchus (Col. iv, 10) is named, embarked at Ciesarea on 
board a ship of Adramyttium, and set sail for the coast 
of Asia. On the next day they touched at Sidon, and 
Julius began a course of kindly and respectful treatment 
by allowing Paid to go on shore to visit his friends. The 
; westerly winds, still usual at the time of year (late in 
the summer), compelled the vessel to run northwards 
under the lee of Cyprus. Off the coast of Cilicia and 
j Pamphylia they would find northerly winds, which en- 
abled them to reach Myra in Lveia. Here the voyagers 
* were put on board another ship, which had come from 
Alexandria and was bound for Italy. In this vessel 
| they worked slowly to windward, keeping near the 
coast of Asia Minor, till they came over against Cnidus. 
The wind being still contrary, the only course now was 
to run southwards, under the lee of Crete, passing the 
headland of Salmone. They then gained the advan- 
tage of a weather shore, and worked along the coast of 
Crete as far as Cape Matala, near which they took ref- 
uge in a harbor called Fair Havens, identified with one 
bearing the same name to this day. 

It now beeame a serious question what course should 
be taken. It was late in the year for the navigation of 
those days. The fast of the day of expiation (Lev. xxiii, 
27-29), answering to the autumnal equinox, was past, 
and Paul gave it as his advice that they should winter 
where they were. But the master and the owner of the 
ship were willing to run the risk of seeking a more com- 
modious harbor, and the centurion followed their judg- 
ment. It was resolved, with the concurrence of the ma- 
jority, to make for a harbor called Phoenix, sheltered 
from the south-west winds, as well as from the north- 
west. (The phrase fiXirrovra Kara Xifia is rendered 
either “looking doim the south-west [Smith and Al- 
ford], or “looking toicards the south-west,” when ob- 
served from the sea and towards the land enclosing it 
[Hows’on].) See Piicexice. A change of wind oc- 
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currcd which favored the plan, and by the aid of a light 
breeze from the south they were sailing towards Phoenix 
(now Lutro), when a violent north-east wind [see Eu- 
roclydon] came down from the land (tear aunjc, scil. 
Kpt/rtjt;), caught the vessel, and compelled them to let 
her drive before the wind. In this course they arrived 
under the lee of a small island called Clauda, about 
twenty miles from Crete, where they took advantage 
of comparatively smooth water to get the boat on board, 
and to undergird, or frap, the ship. There was a fear 
lest they should be driven upon the Syrtis on the coast 
of Africa, and they therefore “ lowered the gear,” or sent 
down upon deck the gear connected with the fair-weath- 
er sails, and stood out to sea “ with storm-sails set and 
on the starboard tack” (Smith). The bad weather con- 
tinued, and the ship was lightened on the next day of her 
way-freight, on the third of her loose furniture and tack- 
ling. For many days neither sun nor stars were visible 
to steer by, the storm was violent, and all began to de- 
spair of safety. The general discouragement was ag- 
gravated by the abstinence caused by the difficulty of 
preparing food, and the spoiling of it; and in order to 
raise the spirits of the whole company, Paul stood forth 
one morning to relate a vision which had occurred to 
him in the night. An angel of the God “ whose he was 
and whom he served” had appeared to him and said, 
“Fear not, Paul: thou must be brought before GVesar ; 
and lo, God hath given thee all them that sail with 
thee.” At the same time he predicted that the vessel 
would be cast upon an island and be lost. 

This shipwreck was to happen speedily. On the four- 
teenth night, as they were drifting through the sea [see 
Adiua], about midnight, the sailors perceived indica- 
tions, probably the roar of breakers, that land was near. 
Their suspicion was confirmed by soundings. They 
therefore cast four anchors out of the stern, and waited 


I anxiously for daylight. After a while the sailors low- 
ered the boat with the professed purpose of laying out 
anchors from the bow, but intending to desert the ship, 
which was in imminent danger of being dashed to pieces. 
Paul, aware of their intention, informed the centurion 
and the soldiers of it, who took care, by cutting the 
ropes of the boat, to prevent its being carried out. He 
then addressed himself to the task of encouraging the 
whole company, assuring them that their lives would 
be preserved, and exhorting them to refresh themselves 
quietly after their long abstinence with a good meal, 
lie set the example himself, taking bread, giving thanks 
to God, and beginning to eat in presence of them all. 
After a general meal, in which there were two hundred 
and seventy-six persons to partake, they further light- 
ened the ship by casting overboard the cargo (rou (Titov, 
the “wheat” with which the vessel w T as laden). When 
the light of the dawn revealed the land, they did not 
recognise it, but they discovered a creek with a smooth 
beach, and determined to run the ship aground in it. 
So they cut away the anchors, unloosed the rudder- 
paddles, raised the foresail to the wind, and made for 
the beach. When they came close to it they found a 
narrow channel between the land on one side, which 
proved to be an islet, and the shore; and at this point, 
wdiere the “two seas met,” they succeeded in driving 
the fore part of the vessel fast into the clayey beach. 
The stern began at once to go to pieces under the action 
of the breakers ; but escape was now T within reach. The 
soldiers suggested to their commander that the prison- 
ers should be effectually prevented from gaining their 
liberty by being killed; but the centurion, desiring to 
save Paul, stopped this proposition, and gave orders 
that those who could swim should cast themselves first 
into the sea and get to land, and that the rest should 
follow with the aid of such spars as might be available. 
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By this creditable combination of humanity and disci- 
pline the deliverance was made as complete as Paul's 
assurances had predicted it would be. 

The land on which they had been cast was found to 
belong to Malta. See Meltta. The very' point of 
the stranding is made out with great probability by Mr. 
Smith. The inhabitants of the island received the wet 
and exhausted voyagers with no ordinary kindness, and 
immediately lighted a tire to warm them. This partic- 
ular kindness is recorded on account of a curious inci- 
dent connected with it. The apostle was helping to 
make the fire, and had gathered a bundle of sticks and 
laid them on the fire, when a viper came out of the heat, 
and fastened on his hand. When the natives saw the 
creature hanging from his hand they believed him to be 
poisoned by the bite, and said among themselves, “ No 
doubt this man is a murderer, whom, though he has es- 
caped from the sea, yet Vengeance suffers not to live.” 
But when they saw no harm come of it, they changed 
their minds and said he was a god. This circumstance, 
as well as the honor in which he was held by Julius, 
would account for Paul being invited with some others 
to stay at the house of the chief man of the island, whose 
name v r as Publius. By him they w r ere courteously 
entertained for three days. The father of Publius 
happened to be ill of fever and dysentery, and w’as 
cured by Paul ; and when this was known many 
other sick persons were brought to him and were 
cured. So there was a pleasant interchange of kind- 
ness and benefits. The people of the island showed 
the apostle and his company much honor, and when 
they were about to leave loaded them with such things 
as they would want. The Roman soldiers would carry 
with them to Rome a deepened impression of the char- 
acter and the powers of the kingdom of which Paul 
was the herald. 

After a three months’ stay in Malta the soldiers and 
their prisoners left in an Alexandrian ship for Italy. 
A.D. 56. They touched at Syracuse, where they stayed 
three days, and at Rhegium, from which place they ! 
were carried with a fair wind to Puteoli, where they j 
left their ship and the sea. At Puteoli they found 
“brethren,” for it was an important place, and espe- 
cially a chief port for the traffic between Alexandria 
and Rome ; and by these brethren they were exhorted 
to stay awhile with them. Permission seems to have 
been granted by the centurion ; and while they were 
spending seven days at Puteoli news of the apostle’s 
arrival was sent on to Rome. The Christians at Rome, 
on their part, sent forth some of their number, who met 
Paul at Appii Forum and Tres Ta be ruse ; and on this 
first introduction to the Church at Rome the apostle 
felt that his long desire was fulfilled at last. “ He 
thanked God and took courage.” 

(4.) Confinement at Rome . — On their arrival at Rome 
the centurion doubtless delivered up his prisoners into 
the proper custody, that of the praetorian prefect. Paul 
was at once treated with special consideration, and was 
allowed to dwell by himself with the soldier who guard- 
ed him. He was not released from this galling annoy- 
ance of being constantly chained to a keeper ; but every 
indulgence compatible with this necessary restraint was 
readily allowed him. He was now therefore free “to 
preach the Gospel to them that were at Rome also;” 
and proceeded without delay to act upon his rule — “to 
the Jew first.” J le invited the chief persons among the 
Jews to come to him, and explained to them that though 
he was brought to Romo to answer charges made against 
him by the Jews in Palestine, he had really done noth- 
ing disloyal to his nation or the law, nor desired to be 
considered as hostile to his fellow-countrymen. On 
the contrary, he was in custody for maintaining that 
“the hope of Israel” had been fulfilled. The Roman 
Jews replied that they had received no tidings to his 
prejudice. The sect of which he had implied he was 
a member they knew to be everywhere spoken against; 
but they were willing to hear what he had to say. It 


has been thought strange that such an attitude should 
be taken towards the faith of Christ by the Jews at 
Rome, where a flourishing branch of the Church had 
existed for some years ; and an argument has been 
drawn from this representation against the authen- 
ticity of the Acts. But it may be accounted for with- 
out violence from what we know and may probably 
conjecture. (1.) The Church at Rome consisted main- 
ly of Gentiles, although it must he supposed that they 
had previously been for the most part Jewish pros- 
elytes. (2.) The real Jew’s at Rome had been perse- 
cuted and sometimes entirely banished, and their un- 
settled state may have checked the contact and col- 
lision which would have been otherwise likely. (3.) 
Paul was possibly know n by name to the Roman Jew s, 
and curiosity may have persuaded them to listen to him. 
Even if he were not known to them, vet here, as in 
other places, his courteous bearing and strong expres- 
sions of adhesion to the faith of his fathers w ould win 
a hearing from them. A day was therefore appointed, 
on which a large number came expressly to hear him 
expound his belief ; and from morning till evening he 
bore witness to the kingdom of God, persuading them 
concerning Jesus, both out of the law of Moses and out 
of the prophets. So the apostle of the Gentiles had 
not yet unlearned the original apostolic method. The 
hope of Israel was still his subject. But, as of old, the 
reception of his message by the Jews w r as not favorable. 
They were slow of heart to believe at Rome as at Pi- 
sidian Antioch. The judgment pronounced by Isaiah 
had come, Paul testified, upon the people. They had 
made themselves blind and deaf and gross of heart. 
The Gospel must be proclaimed to the Gentiles, among 
whom it would find a better welcome. He turned 
therefore again to the Gentiles, and for two years he 
dwelt in his own hired house, and received all w’ho 
came to him, proclaiming the kingdom of God, and 
teaching concerning the Lord Jesus Christ with all 
confidence, no man forbidding him. 

These are the last words of the Acts. This history 
of the planting of the kingdom of Christ in the world 
brings us down to the time w hen the Gospel was open- 
ly proclaimed by the great apostle in the Gentile cap- 
ital, and stops short of the mighty convulsion which 
was shortly to pronounce that kingdom established as 
the divine commonwealth for all men. The work of 
Paul belonged to the preparatory period. He w T as not 
to live through the time W'hen the Son of Man came 
in the destruction of the Holy City and Temple, and 
in the throes of the New Age. The most significant 
part of his work was accomplished when in the Im- 
perial City he had declared his Gospel, “to the Jew 
first, and also to the Gentile.” But his career is not 
abruptly closed. Before he himself fades out of our 
sight in the twilight of ecclesiastical tradition, we have 
letters written by himself, which contribute some par- 
ticulars to bis external biography, and give us a far 
more precious insight into his convictions and sym- 
pathies. 

10. Subsequent History. — (1.) Later Epistles . — We 
might naturally expect that Paul, tied down to one 
spot at Rome, and yet free to speak and write to whom 
he pleased, would pour out in letters his love and 
anxiety for distant churches. It has hence been sup- 
posed by some that the author of the extant Epistles 
wrote very many which are not extant. But of this 
there is not a particle of evidence ; nor were the cir- 
cumstances of Paul after all very favorable for extend- 
ed epistolary correspondence. It is difficult enough to 
connect in our minds the writing of the known Epistles 
with the external conditions of a human life ; to think 
of Paul, with his incessant chain and soldier, sitting 
down to w r rite or dictate, and producing for the world 
an inspired epistle. But it is almost more difficult to 
imagine the Christian communities of these days, sam- 
ples of the population of Macedonia or Asia Minor, 
receiving and reading such letters. Yet the letters 
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were actually written ; and they must of necessit} r be 
accepted as representing the kind of communications 
which marked the intercourse of the apostle and his 
fellow-Christians. When he wrote, he wrote out of 
the fulness of his heart; and the ideas on which he 
dwelt were those of his daily and hourly thoughts. To 
that imprisonment to which Luke has introduced ns — 
the imprisonment which lasted for such a tedious time, 
although tempered by much indulgence — belongs cer- 
tainly the noble group of Letters to Philemon, to the 
Colossians, to the Ephesians, and to the Philippians, 
and probably also that peculiar one, the Letter to the 
Hebrew Christians. The first three of these were 
written at one time and sent by the same messengers. 
Whether that to the Philippians was written before or 
after these we cannot determine ; but the tone of it 
seems to imply that a crisis was approaching, and 
therefore it is commonly regarded as the latest of the 
four. 

Taul had not himself founded the Church at Colos- 
sae. But during his imprisonment at Rome he had for 
an associate — he calls him a “ fellow-prisoner” (Phi- 
lemon 23) — a chief teacher of the Colossian Church 
named Epapliras. He had thus become deeply inter- 
ested in the condition of that Church. It happened 
that at the same time a slave named Onesiinus came 
within the reach of Paul’s teaching, and was convert- 
ed into a zealous and useful Christian. This Onesi- 
mus had run away from his master; and his master 
was a Christian of Colossae. Paul determined to send 
back Onesimus to his master; and with him he deter- 
mined also to send his old companion Tychicus (Acts 
xx, 4), as a messenger to the Church at Colossae and 
to neighboring churches. This was the occasion of 
the letter to Philemon, which commended Onesimus, 
in language of singular tenderness and delicacy, as a 
faithful and beloved brother, to his injured master; 
and also of the two letters to the Colossians and Ephe- 
sians. That to the Colossians, being drawn forth by 
the most special circumstances, may be reasonably 
supposed to have been written first. It was intended 
to guard the Church at Colossa3 from false teaching, 
which the apostle knew to be infesting it. For the 
characteristics of this Epistle we must refer to the 
special article. The end of it (iv, 7-18) names several 
friends who were with Paul at Rome, as Aristarchus, 
Marcus (Mark), Epaphras, Luke, and Demas. See Co- 
lossians, Epistle to the. For the writing of the 
Epistle to the Ephesians there seems to have been no 
more special occasion than that Tychicus was passing 
througli Ephesus. The highest characteristic which 
these two Epistles to the Colossians and Ephesians 
have in common is that of a presentation of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, fuller and clearer than we find in previ- 
ous writings, as the Head of creation and of mankind. 
All things created through Christ, all things coherent 
in him, all things reconciled to the Father by him, the 
eternal purpose to restore and complete all things in 
him — such are the ideas which grew richer and more 
distinct in the mind of the apostle as he meditated 
on the Gospel which he had been preaching, and the 
truths implied in it. In the Epistle to the Colossians 
this divine Headship of Christ is maintained as the 
safeguard against the fancies which filled the heavens 
with secondary divinities, and which laid down rules 
for an artificial sanctity of men upon the earth. In 
the Epistle to the Ephesians the eternity and univer- 
sality of God’s redeeming purpose in Christ, and the 
gathering of men unto him as his members, are set 
forth as gloriously revealed in the Gospel. In both, 
the application of the truth concerning Christ as the 
Image of God and the Head of men to the common 
relations of human life is dwelt upon in detail. See 
Ephesians, Epistle to the. 

The Epistle to the Philippians resembles the Second 
to the Corinthians in the effusion of personal feeling, 
but differs from it in the absence of all soreness. The 


Christians at Philippi had regarded the apostle with 
love and reverence from the beginning, and had given 
him many proofs of their affection. They had now 
sent him a contribution towards his maintenance at 
Rome, such as we must suppose him to have received 
from time to time for the expenses of “his own hired 
house.” The bearer of this contribution was Epaphro- 
ditus, an ardent friend and fellow-laborer of Paul, who 
had fallen sick on the journey or at Rome (Phil, ii, 27). 
The Epistle was written to be conveyed by Epaphrodi- 
tus on his return, and to express the joj^ with which 
Paul had received the kindness of the Philippians. 
He dwells therefore upon their fellowship in the work 
of spreading the Gospel, a work in which he was even 
now laboring, and scarcely with less effect on ac- 
count of his bonds. II is imprisonment had made him 
known, and had given him fruitful opportunities of 
declaring his Gospel among the imperial guard (i, 13), 
and even in the household of the Ca 3 sar (iv, 22). He 
professes his undiminished sense of the glory of follow- 
ing Christ, and his expectation of an approaching time 
in which the Lord Jesus should be revealed from heav- 
en as a deliverer. There is a gracious tone running 
through this Epistle, expressive of humility, devotion, 
kindness, delight in all things fair and good, to which 
the favorable circumstances under which it was writ- 
ten gave a natural occasion, and which helps us to un- 
derstand the kind of ripening w r hich had taken place 
in the spirit of the writer. See Philippians, Epistle 
to the. 

To the close of this imprisonment apparently also 
belongs the Epistle to the Hebrew's (q.v.). 

(2.) Last Labors and Martyrdom .- — In both these last 
Epistles Paul expresses a confident hope that before 
long he may be able to visit the persons addressed in 
person (Phil, i, 25, o Ha, k. r.A. ; ii, 24, 7 rcVoiSa, k. t. A. ; 
Heb. xiii, 19, 'iva rdyror, a:, r. A.; 23, b-fyoyai vpcig). 
Whether this hope were fulfilled or not belongs to a 
question which now presents itself to us, and which 
has been the occasion of much controversy. Accord- 
ing to the general opinion, the apostle was liberated 
from his imprisonment and left Rome soon after the 
writing of the letter to the Philippians, spent some 
time in visits to Greece, Asia Minor, and Spain, re- 
turned again as a prisoner to Rome, and was put to 
death there. In opposition to this view it is main- 
tained by some that he was never liberated, but was 
put to death at Rome at an earlier period than is com- 
monly supposed. r Ihe arguments adduced in favor of 
the common view are : (1) the hopes expressed by 
Paul of visiting Philippi (already named) and Colossal 
(Philemon 22) ; (2) a number of allusions in the Pas- 
toral Epistles, and their general character; and (3) 
the testimony of ecclesiastical tradition. The argu- 
ments in favor of the single imprisonment appear to 
be wholly negative, and to aim sin ply at showing 
that there is no proof of a liberation or departure from 
Rome. It is contended that Paul’s expectations wore 
not always realized, and that the passages from Phile- 
mon and Philippians are effectually neutralized by 
Acts xx, 25, “ I know that ye all (at Ephesus) shall 
see my face no more inasmuch as the supporters of 
the ordinary view hold that Paul went again to Ephe- 
sus. This is a fair answer, but inconsistent, inasmuch 
as it assumes the certainty of Paul’s expectations, 
which this theory had just denied. The argument from 
the Pastoral Epistles is met most simply by a denial 
of their genuineness. The tradition of ecclesiastical 
antiquity is affirmed to have no real weight. 

The decision must turn mainly upon the view taken 
of the Pastoral Epistles. It is true that there are many 
critics, including Wicseler and Dr. Davidson, who ad- 
mit the genuineness of these Epistles, and yet. by re- 
ferring 1 Timothy and Titus to an earlier period, and 
by strained explanations of the allusions in 2 Timothy, 
get rid of the evidence they are generally understood 
to give in favor of a second imprisonment. The voy- 
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ages required by the two former Epistles, and the 
writing of them, are placed within the three years 
spent chiefly at Ephesus (Acts xx, 81). But the hy- 
pothesis of voyages during that period not recorded by 
Luke is just as arbitrary as that of a release from Home, 
which is objected to expressly because it is arbitrary; 
and such a distribution of the Pastoral Epistles is 
shown by overwhelming evidence to be untenable. 
The whole question is discussed in a masterly and de- 
cisive manner by Alford ill his Prolegomena to the 
Pastoral Epistles. If, however, these Epistles are not 
accepted as genuine, the main ground for the belief in 
a second imprisonment is cut away. For a special con- 
sideration of the Epistles, let the reader refer to the 
articles on Timothy and Titus. 

The difficulties which have induced such critics as 
Dc Wette and Ewahl to reject these Epistles are not 
inconsiderable, and will force themselves upon the at- 
tention of the careful student of Paul. But they are 
overpowered by the much greater difficulties attend- 
ing any hypothesis which assumes these Epistles to be 
spurious. We are obliged therefore to recognise the 
modifications of Paul’s style, the developments in the 
history of the Church, and the movements of various 
persons, which have appeared suspicious in the Epistles 
to Timothy and Titus, as nevertheless historically true. 
And then, without encroaching on the domain of con- 
jecture, we draw t lie following conclusions: (I) Paul 
must have left Pome, and visited Asia Minor and 
Greece; for he says to Timothy (1 Tim. i, 3), “I be- 
sought thee to abide still at Ephesus, when I was set- 
ting out for Macedonia.” After being once at Ephe- 
sus, he was purposing to go there again (1 Tim. iv, 
13), and he spent a considerable time at Ephesus (2 
Tim. i, 18). (2) He paid a visit to Crete, and left Titus 
to organize churches there (Tit. i, 5). He was intend- 
ing to spend a winter at one of the places named Ni- 
copolis (Tit. iii, 12). (3) He travelled by Miletus (2 

Tim. iv, 20), Troas (2 Tim. iv, 13), where he left a 
cloak or case, and some books, and Corinth (2 Tim. 
iv, 20). (4) He is a prisoner at Rome, “suffering 

unto bonds as an evil-doer” (2 Tim. ii, 9), and expect- 
ing to be soon condemned to death (2 Tim. iv, C). At 
this time he felt deserted and solitary, having only 
Luke of his old associates to keep him company ; and 
he was very anxious that Timothy should come to him 
without delay from Ephesus, and bring Mark with 
him (2 Tim. i, 15; iv, 9-12, 1G). 

These facts may be amplified by probable addi- 
tions from conjecture and tradition. There are strong 
reasons for placing the three Epistles at as advanced 
a date as possible, and not far from one another. 
The peculiarities of style and diction by which these 
are distinguished from all his former epistles, the af- 
fectionate anxieties of an old man, and the glances fre- 
quently thrown back on earlier times and scenes, the 
disposition to be hortatory rather than speculative, the 
references to a more complete and settled organization 
of the Church, the signs of a condition tending to 
moral corruption, and resembling that described in 
the apocalyptic letters to the Seven Churches — would 
incline us to adopt the latest date which has been sug- 
gested for the death of Paul, so as to interpose as much 
time as possible between the Pastoral Epistles and the 
former group. Now the earliest authorities for the 
date of Paul’s death are Eusebius and Jerome, who 
place it, the one {Chronic. Ann. 2083) in the thirteenth, 
the other {Cat. Script. Peel. “ Paulus”) in the four- 
teenth year of Nero. These dates would allow some 
seven or eight years between the first imprisonment and 
the second. During these years, according to the gen- 
eral belief of the early Church, Paul accomplished his 
old design (Rom. xv, 28) and visited Spain. Ewald, 
who denies the genuineness of the Pastoral Epistles, 
and with it the journeyings in Greeee and Asia Minor, 
believes that Paul was liberated and paid this visit to 
Spain ( Geschichte , vi, G2I, G31, G32) ; yielding upon this 


point to the testimony of tradition. The first writer 
quoted in support of the journey to Spain is one whose 
evidence would indeed be irresistible if the language 
in which it is expressed were less obscure. Clement 
of Rome, in a hortatory and rather rhetorical passage 
{Ep. 1 ad Cor. c. 5), refers to Paul as an example of 
patience, and mentions that he preached iv rt rtj ava- 
ro\r) tcai iv tij dvott, and that before his martyrdom 
he went im to rip/jia rijc loatujc. It is probable, but 
can hardly be said to be certain, that by this expres- 
sion, “the goal of the west,” Clement was describ- 
ing Spain, or some country yet more to the west. The 
next testimony labors under a somewhat similar diffi- 
culty from the imperfection of the text, but it at least 
names unambiguously a “ profectionem Pauli ab urbe 
ad Spaniam proficiseentis.” This is from Muratori’s 
Fragment on the Canon (Routh, Eel. Sac. iv, 1-12). 
(See the passage quoted and discussed in "SYieseler, 
Chron. d. apost. Zeitalt. p. 53G, etc., or Alford, iii, 93.) 
Afterwards Chrysostom says simply, Mmt ro ytrtaSai 
tV'PwjtqJ, 7r«/\in tig rt) v E7T aviav d7ri)\$tv (on 2 Tim. 
iv, 20); and Jerome speaks of Paul as set free by 
Nero, that he might preach the Gospel of Christ “in 
Occideutis quoque partibus” {Cat. Script . Eccl. “Pau- 
lus”). Against these assertions nothing is produced, 
except the absence of allusions to a journey to Spain 
in passages from some of the fathers where such allu- 
sions might more or less be expected. Dr. Davidson 
{Inti'od. to the New Test, iii, 15, 84) gives a long list of 
critics who believe in Paul’s release from the first im- 
prisonment. Wieseler (p. 521) mentions some of these, 
with references, and adds some of the more eminent 
German critics who believe with him in but one im- 
prisonment. These include Schrader, Hemsen, Wi- 
ner, and Baur. The only English name of any weight 
to be added to this list is that of Dr. Davidson. (See 
further below.) 

We conclude, then, that after a wearing imprison- 
ment of tw T o years or more at Rome, Paul was set free, 
and spent some j^ears in various journeyings eastwards 
and westwards. Towards the close of this time he 
pours out the warnings of his less vigorous but still 
brave and faithful spirit in the letters to Timothy and 
Titus. The first to Timothy and that to Titus were 
evidently written at very nearly the same time. Af- 
ter these were written, he was apprehended again and 
sent to Rome. As an eminent Christian teacher Paul 
vras now in a far more dangerous position than when 
he was first brought to Rome. The Christians had 
been exposed to popular odium by the false charge of 
being concerned in the great Neronian conflagration 
of the city, and had been subjected to a most cruel 
persecution. The apostle appears now to have been 
treated, not as an honorable state-prisoner, but as a 
felon (2 Tim. ii, 9). But he was at least allowed to 
write this second letter to his “dearly beloved son” 
Timothy ; and though he expresses a confident expec- 
tation of his speedy death, he yet thought it sufficiently 
probable that it might be delayed for some time, to 
warrant him in urging Timothy to come to him from 
Ephesus. Meanwhile, though lie felt his isolation, he 
was not in the least daunted h} r his danger. He was 
more than ready to die (iv, 6), and had a sustaining 
experience of not being deserted by his Lord. Once 
already, in this second imprisonment, he had appeared 
before the authorities ; and “ the Lord then stood by 
him and strengthened him,” and gave him a favorable 
opportunity for the one thing always nearest to his 
heart, the public declaration of his Gospel. 

This epistle, surely no unworthy utterance at such 
an age and in such an hour even of a Paul, brings us, 
it may well be presumed, close to the end of his life. 
For what remains, we have the concurrent testimony 
of ecclesiastical antiquity that he was beheaded at 
Rome, about the same time that Peter was crucified 
there. The earliest allusion to the death of Paul is in 
that sentence from Clemens Romanus, already quoted; 
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“ Having gone to the boundary of the West, and tes- 
tified before rulers, so he departed out of the world” 
(*Vt to Ttppa rijg cvaemg i\Suv ical paprvpr)aag tVi 
rwu ?)yovptvmv, oonog cnrijWuyi ) tov Koepov'), which 
just foils of giving us an}" particulars upon which we 
can conclusively rely. The next authorities are those 
quoted by Eusebius in his Hist. Eccl. ii, 25. Dionysius, 
bishop of Corinth (A.D. 170), says that Deter and Paul 
went to Italy and taught there together, and suffered 
martyrdom about the same time. This, like most of 
the statements relating to the death of Paul, is mixed 
up with the tradition, with which we are not here im- 
mediately concerned, of the work of Peter at Rome. 
Cains of Rome, supposed to be writing within the 2d 
century, names the grave of Peter on the Vatican, and 
that of Paul on the Ostian Way. Eusebius himself 
entirely adopts the tradition that Paul was beheaded 
under Nero at Rome. Among other early testimonies, 
we have that of Tertullian, who says {De Prcescr. 
Ilceret. 3G) that at Rome “Petrus passioni Dominican 
adequatur, Paulus Jokannis [the Baptist] exitu coro- 
natur;” and that of Jerome {Cat. Scr. “ Paulus”), “ Hie 
ergo 14 to Neronis anno (eodem die quo Petrus) Romai 
pro Christo eapite truueatus sepult usque est, in via 
Ostiensi.” It would be useless to enumerate further 
testimonies of what is undisputed. 

It would also be beyond the scope of this article to 
attempt to exhibit the traces of Paul's apostolic work 
in the history of the Church. But there is one indi- 
cation, so exceptional as to deserve special mention, 
which shows that the difficulty of understanding the 
Gospel of Paul and of reconciling it with a true Juda- 
ism was very early felt. This is in the apocryphal 
work called the Clementines (rd K Xijptvna'), sup- 
posed to he written before the end of the 2d century. 
These curious compositions contain direct assaults (for 
though the name is not given, the references are plain 
and undisguised) upon the authority and the character 
of Paul. Peter is represented as the true apostle, of the 
Gentiles as well as of the Jews, and Paul as o t\Spog 
uv$pw 7 rog, who opposes Peter and James. The por- 
tions of the Clementines which illustrate the writer’s 
view of Paul will be found in Stanley’s Corinthians 
(lntrod. to 2 Cor.) ; and an account of the whole work, 
with references to the treatises of Schliemann and 
Baur, in Gieseler, Eccl. Hist, i, § 58. 

III. Special Investigations . — We propose here briefly 
to take up the various disputed points above referred to, 
the discussion of which, in their respective connections, 
would have interrupted the narrative. 

1. On the chronology of Paul’s life, see the following 
works: Pearson, Amudes Paulini, in his Post hum. Op. 
(Lond. 1688, and separately at Ilalle, 1719); Ilottinger, 
Pentas dissertat. Bill. Chron. p. 305 sq. ; Vogel, in Gab- 
ler’s Journal f. auserl. theol. Lit. i, 229 sq. ; Ilaselaar, 
I)e nomiullis Act . A post, et Epp. Paul, ad hist . P. per- 
tinent. locis (L. B. 1806) ; Hug, Einleit. ii, 263 ; SUskind, 
in BengcTs A rchiv , i, 156 sq., 297 sq. ; Schmidt, in Keifs 
A nalekt. Ill, i, 128 sq. ; Schrader, Paulus, vol. i ; Schott, 
Erbrterung icichtiger chronol. Puncte in d . Lebensgesch. 
d. P. (Jena, 1832) ; Anger, De tempo?', in Adis. (Leips. 
1833); Wurm, in the Tubing. Zeitschr. fur Theol. 1833 ; 
Wiescler, Chronologic des upostol . Zeitalters (Getting. 
1848) ; Conybeare and Howson, Life and Lettei's of St. 
Paul (Lond. 1850) ; Davidson, lntrod. to the New Test. 
(ibid.) vol. ii ; Lewin, Elements of Early Christ. Chron. ; 
Browne, Ordo Sceclorutn. The fundamental points on 
which this chronology depends are his joining the Chris- 
tian Church (Kiichler, Be A tmo quo P. ad Sac. Chi'ist. 
Conve?'. est , Leips. 1828), and his journey to Jerusalem. 
It is of course utterly impossible to determine the year 
of Paul’s birth. According to an old tradition {Orat. 
de Peti'O et Paulo in Chi'ysost. Opp. ed. Benetl. viii, 10), 
it falls in the second year after Christ. Schrader places 
it in the fourteenth year after Christ. It is easier to 
determine the time of his joining the Church than of 
his visit to Jerusalem (comp. Acts ix, 22 sq. with 2 Cor. 
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xi,32). But two difficulties arise : first, we are not cer- 
tain whether this open act of allegiance to Christianity 
took place during the first or second stay of Paul, after 
his conversion, at Damascus (Gal. i, 17 ; the latter seems 
probable, according to Acts ix, 26) ; and, second, the year 
in which an ethnarch of the Arabian king Aretas ruled in 
Damascus affords no satisfactory ground for chronology. 
(Yet see Neander, Pjlanz. i, 127 sq.). It is even urged 
that the Arabian ethnarch was present only as a pri- 
vate man (Anger, p. 181) ; but this is improbable in view 
of the expressions used by Paul (2 Cor. xi, 32). We 
must, however, be content to give up the hope of using 
this as a safe starting-point for Paul’s chronology. See 
Aretas. We have, however, the death of king Agrippa 
(Acts xii), and the arrival of the procurator Porcius 
Festus in his province of Judaea (Acts xxiv, 27), as the 
two extreme points between which the active mission- 
ary life of Paul lies. Now we know certainly that king 
Agrippa died in the year 44, and the arrival of Festus 
may be fixed with high probability in the summer of 
the year 55. See Festus. But with regard to the de- 
tails of the events which occurred between these periods 
the widest diversity of opinion exists, even among the 
ablest investigators, on grounds which we cannot here 
set forth. See Chronology. The chronological ar- 
rangement which seems, on the whole, the most proba- 
ble, is given under the head Acts (q. v.). 

2. On the family of Paul, Jerome remarks that Paul 
was of the tribe of Benjamin, and the town of Gischala, 
in Judaea (comp. T/o-yaXa, a small city in Galilee; Jo- 
seph. War, ii, 20, 6; iv, 1, 1 ; Life , x, 38; and Reland, 
Palcest. p. 813). and, when this town was taken bv the 
Romans, he emigrated with his parents to Tarsus, in 
Cilicia. But this is plainly contradicted by Acts xxii, 
3, where Paul speaks of himself as a native of Tarsus; 
nor is it easy to see how Gischala could have been taken 
by the Romans during Paul’s childhood, so that resi- 
dents judged it prudent to emigrate. A story of the 
Ebionites (Epiphan. Ucer. xxx, xvi, 25) tells us that 
Paul was by birth a heathen, but became a Jew in Je- 
rusalem, in order to obtain the high-priest’s daughter in 
marriage ! It is not certainly known how Paul’s father 
obtained the right of Roman citizenship (see Becker, 
Rom. Altet'thumsk . II, i, 89 sq.; Cellar. Dissertat. ii, 710 
sq. ; Deyling, Obset'rat. iii, 388 sq. ; Arntzen.Diss. de ci - 
vitate Pauli, Traj. ad Khen. 1725). Either some ances- 
tor, perhaps the father of Paul himself, had obtained it 
by great service to the state (Grotius, ad loc. ; Cellarius, 
ul sup. p. 726 sq.), or he had purchased it (Gronov. Ad 
Josepth. Beer. pro Jud. p. 42 ; Deyling, ut sup. p. 393 sq.). 
The supposition that the whole city of Tarsus received 
the right from Augustus is without ground (comp. Ben- 
gel, on Acts xvi, 27). See Tarsus. If the reading 
viug <t>apujaiov, u son of a Pharisee ,” in Acts xxiii, 6, 
were corrective might infer that only Paul’s father had 
belonged to this sect; but if, with the best manuscripts, 
we read, u<o£ 'haparaimv, “ son of Pharisees” it would 
imply that his ancestors had been Pharisees for several 
or many generations; and perhaps that they had been 
reckoned among the most aristocratic of the Jews. We 
know nothing further of Paul’s family, save that he had 
a sister and a nephew, the latter living in Jerusalem 
(Acts xxiii, 16). and that he was not himself married 
(1 Cor. vii, 7 ; comp, ix, 5 ; and see Sehmid, Be A posiolis 
Uxoi'atis , p. 80 sq., where also the account of Clemens 
Alexand. in Euscb. iii, 30, is examined; esp. see Lusher, 
Prolegom. in Ignat, c. 17 ; Append, to 2d vol. Patres 
A post. ed. Coteler. Cleric, p. 226 sq.). The tradition 
affirms that Paul led with him for some time as a com- 
panion the young woman Theela, of Iconium, whom he 
had converted ( Menolog . Grwc. i, 66). 

3. As to Paul’s trade, on the word “tent-maker” (cnc?}- 
i'OTTotbg) we may refer to the Lexicons, to Bertholdt 
(v, 2698 sq.), and Schurtzfleisch {Be Paullo oK?]voTroay, 
Leips. 1699). Lutlier makes it “carpet-maker;” INlorus 
(in Act. xviii, 3) and others, “maker of mats or mat- 
tresses;” Miehaelis {Einl. ins X. T. § 216) and II tin- 
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lcin ( Einl. ins X. T. iii. 301), “ tool-maker;” Chrysostom 
anti others, *• worker in leather” { — aKVTOTopoC ) ; Hug 
(Ini rod. p. 505, Fosdick’s transl.) and Eielihorn {Einl. 
ins X. T. iii, 8), “ maker of tent-cloth but most critics 
agree with our translators in rendering it “tent-mak- 
er” (comp. Kuinbl, Dindorf, liosenintiller, Olshausen, 
Sehlensner). Shepherds, travellers, and others used 
small tents of cloth or leather as a protection against 
the weather, especially at night. The manufacture of 
them was a flourishing and profitable employment. See 
Text. Paul accordingly preferred, when opportunity 
offered, to support himself by laboring at this trade, 
rather than to live upon the gifts of the Church (Acts 
xviii, 3; 1 Cor. iv, 12; 1 Thess. ii, 9; 2 Thess. iii, 8). 
There was a goat's-hair cloth called Cilicium , manu- 
factured in Cilicia, and largely used for tents. Paul’s 
trade was probably that of making tents of this hair- 
cloth. 

4. As to Paul’s education , there was a flourishing 
Greek academy in Tarsus, and the residents were re- 
spected in other countries fortheir cultivation. Wheth- 
er and how far this circumstance influenced Paul while 
young cannot be determined; probably he was yet 
very young when lie went to Jerusalem, and obtained 
his facility in the use of the Greek language and his . 
Hellenistic education rather by his travels among the 
Greeks than in his native city. It is not in itself prob- 
able that he attended a Greek school in Tarsus, nor can 1 
it be proved from his writings. He shows in them 
rather the learning of a Jewish rabbi, for which position j 
lie had been educated (Gal. i, 14), and the logical train- 1 
ing of a Pharisee (Ammon, Opuscula , p. G3 sq.), sup- 
ported by a remarkable natural endowment; and the 
few quotations from Greek poets which are found in 
his epistles and speeches (see Jerome, on Isa . 1), as in 
1 Cor. xv, 33 ; Acts xvii, 28 (see Progr. by Benner 
[Giess. 1753], on Tit. i, 12; Sehickendanz, De trib. a 
Paidlo pi'ofanor. scriptis allegatis [Servest. 1764] ; Yon 
Seelen, Meditut . Exeg. ii, 312 sq. ; Hoffmann, De Paidlo 
Apost. Scriptor . prof, all guide [Tub. 1770]), might 
have been picked up in the course of his travels, as 
they are merely general, and perhaps proverbial, sen- 
tences. So as regards the few words quoted from 
Aratus, we need not suppose, with Tholuck, that the 
apostle had read him, although this is not very im- 
probable (Xeander, i, 111); nor must we forget that 
Paul seems to indicate (Gal. vi, 11) that it was not 
easy for him to write in Greek letters (see Thalemann, 
De Eruditione Paulli Judaica non Gneca [Leips. 1769] ; 
Michaelis, Einl. i, 162 sq. ; Henke, on Paley, llorce 
Pa ulhue, p. 469 sq. On the contrary side, Strombach, 
De Eruditione Paulli [Leips. 1708]; Schramm, De slu- 
penda Eruditione Paulli [Herborn, 1710] ; Holier, in 
the Biblioth. Lubec. v, 104 sq.). The active mind of 
the apostle did not remain ignorant even of the phil- 
osophical speculations of the day. But by the phi- 
losophy of Paul (see Zohel , De Panllo philosojdio [Alt- 
dorf, 1701] ; Feller, De Panllo philosopho plane divino 
[\ iteb. 1740]; Bieck, De Pauli p/nlosophia, in Ileu- 
mann’s Act. Philos, xiii, 124 sq.) is not meant a formal 
system or scientific view, but simply that his mind 
had a philosophical turn. In the same manner the 
acquaintance he betrays occasionally with the Homan 
law does not at all pass beyond the most common legal 
relations, and cannot be called jurisprudence (Kirch- 
maier, De jurisprudent in Danilina [Yiteb. 1730] ; Wcs- 
tenburg, Opusc. Academ. ed. Piittinann [Leips. 1794] ; 
Stryek, De jurisprud. Paul. [Halle, 1705]; Freiesle- 
ben, De junsprud. Paul. [Leips. 1810]). The style of 
Paul’s Epistles shows that he had acquired a real fa- 
cility in expressing himself in Greek; and the Greek 
coloring which appears through all the Hebraisms of 
his style excludes the supposition that he conceived 
his letters in Hebrew (Aramaean). Translations from 
the Hebrew by a foreign hand, and that, as it is urged 
in excess of learned trifling, an unskilled one, would 
read quite otherwise. The Greek style of Paul rises 


even at times to eloquence (Hug, Einleit. ii, 285), al- 
though lie may have seemed to the Greeks “rude in 
speech" (2 Cor. xi, 6), and a better Pauline system of 
rhetoric could easily be derived from his works than 
Baur suggests (Halle, 1782, ii, 8 ; see Kirehmaier, 
De P. Eltiqneniia [Viteb. 1695]; Baden, De E'oquent. 
Pauli [Havn. 1786]; Tzscliirner, Observat. Pauli epis- 
tol. scriptoris ingenium concernentes [Viteb. 1800], iii, 
4 ; Hoffmann, De sti’o Pauli [Tubing. 1757]). Paul not 
only talked Greek in the ordinary intercourse of life, 
but was able to make extemporaneous speeches in Greek 
(Acts xxi, 37 ; xvii, 22 sq.). Nor can there be any 
doubt of the acquaintance of the apostle with Latin, 
and his ability to speak it (see Ehrhardt, De Latinilate 
Pauli [Silus. 1755]. ii, 4). But perhaps his idiomatic 
facility in the Greek had failed him, and led to his 
j employment of an amanuensis. Extravagant claims 
have often been made on the apostle's behalf as to his 
classical education, based upon slender evidence. This 
evidence consists (1) of a few supposed references, in 
the discourse alluded to b} 7 Dr. Bentley, to certain 
dogmas of the Greek philosophers; but even suppos- 
ing the apostle to have had these in his eye, it will 
not follow that he must have studied the writings in 
which these dogmas were unfolded and defended, be- 
cause he might have learned enough of them to guide 
him to such references, as b} 7 the supposition he makes 
in that discourse, from those controversial encounters 
with “the philosophers of the Epicureans and of the 
Stoics” which we are told he had in the market-place 
of Athens, previous to the deliver} 7 of his oration on 
the Areopagus; (2) of three quotations made by him 
from Greek poets ; one from the Phenomena (ver. 5) 
of his countryman Aratus (Acts xvii, 28), one from a 
lost play of Menander (1 Cor. xv, 33), and one from 
Epimenides (Tit. i, 12), all of which, however, bear the 
general character of gnomes or proverbs, and might 
consequently find their way to the apostle mere!} 7 as a 
part of the current coin of popular conversation, with- 
out his having once visited the treasury whence they 
were originally drawn ; and (3) of certain similarities 
of idea and expression between some passages of the 
apostle and some that are found in classic authors 
(Horne, Introd. iv, 343) ; but none of which are of such 
a nature as to necessitate the conclusion that the coin- 
cidence is more than purely accidental. See Educa- 
tion. 

5. On the conversion of Paul there are various views 
(see Lyttleton, Observ. on the Convers. of Paul [Lond. 
1747], and Kui nol. Comment, iv, 329 sq.). The older 
view, and the prevailing one still in England and 
America, which interprets the accounts literally, and 
supposes a visible manifestation of Jesus, is brought 
forward by Miller {De Jesu a Paullo Viso [Gbtt. 1778]). 
But the prevailing current of German opinion, under 
rationalistic influence, has for a long time been to ex- 
plain away the supernatural elements in this narra- 
tive, either b} 7 referring them to the imagination of 
Paul and his followers, working on natural events 
(see Ammon, De repentina Sauli ad doctr . Christi con- 
versione [Erl. 1792], also in his Opusc. Theol. 1 sq. ; 
Eichhorn, Biblioth. der bill. Lit. vi sq. ; Greiling, in 
Henke s iii, 226 sq. ; Schulz, in Heinrich’s Beitr. 
z. Be ford. d. theol. \ 1 r iss. i, 47 sq. ; Bengel, Observ. de 
Pauli ad rein Christ, conver. [Tubing. 1819], ii, 4 
[this work takes, however, a middle course, and shows 
more than usual regard for the narrative]; Planck, 
Gesch. der ersten Periode d. Clmsten , ii, 90 sq. But 
Neander [i, 116] and Olshausen [on Acts ix, 1] return 
partially to the old view), or reject the narrative en- 
tirely as a relation of actual facts (so Bretschneider, 
Ilamlb. der Dogmatik, i, 325 sq., who considers all as a 
vision ; Ibiur, p. 63 sq., who makes the account a fa- 
ble, framed out of Paul’s internal experience, by his 
defenders, as an offset to Peter’s vision, Acts x, 11). 

The apologetic hearing of Saul's conversion, accord- 
ing to the obvious meaning of the Scripture narrative, 
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upon the question of the supernatural origin of Chris- 
tianity is too obvious not to have rendered the subject 
a field of fierce debate among the contending parties. 
The Christian Church, as a whole, has ever appealed 
to this remarkable event as furnishing irresistible evi- 
dence of the truth of the crowning miracle of the Gos- 
pel, the resurrection of our Lord. Upon this one fact, 
the “conversion and apostleship of Paul,” a well- 
known author (Lyttleton) has consented to lay the 
whole stress of the argument. Was Paul an impostor, 
or an enthusiast, or deceived by others ? Let us weigh 
the probabilities. This is not the case of a rude Gali- 
lean peasant, whose untutored perceptions might be 
supposed incapable of distinguishing between natural 
and miraculous phenomena; but of a man of acute and 
discriminating intellect, well versed in Jewish learn- 
ing, and not unacquainted with classic lore ; and so 
far from being predisposed towards the Christian cause, 
or even, like his master Gamaliel, content to remain 
neutral, or to leave the event to a higher power, ani- 
mated by sentiments of the bitterest hostility to Christ 
and to Christ’s followers. His most cherished associ- 
ations, his temporal prospects, alike pointed to his con- 
tinuance in the Jewish faith. His subsequent course 
furnishes no evidence of any change of mind. His 
convictions and his zeal know no abatement, and at 
length he seals his ministry with a martyr’s death. 
If we examine his extant letters, we find in them not 
a trace of the credulous or the enthusiastic or the 
fanatical temperament, which might explain the phe- 
nomenon. According to the ordinary motives of hu- 
man action, Paul’s conversion is, if the facts were not 
as stated, unaccountable. 

Feeling the force of this, the modern opponents of 
the supernatural have retreated from the position of 
the elder deists, and, admitting that Paul believed that 
he saw and heard the risen Saviour, have attempted to 
explain the matter either on a combination of natural 
and psychological grounds, or on the latter purely. 
The very excess of Paul’s antichrist ian zeal paved the 
way to his conversion. It brought him into contact 
with the Christians, and thus made him acquainted 
with the arguments for and against the claims of Jesus 
to be the Messiah. Was the scandal of the cross de- 
cisive against this claim ? An impartial examination 
of the prophets would prove that the idea of a suffer- 
ing Messiah was familiar to them. To himself as a 
Pharisee the idea of a resurrection from the dead 
would present no difficulties. The patience and joy 
with which the Christians encountered suffering must 
have produced a deep impression upon him. Thus a 
state of doubt and hesitation would naturally succeed 
to that of unreasoning prejudice. Might not the death 
of Christ, shameful as it appeared, he really, as the 
Christians considered it, God’s ordinance for the salva- 
tion of the world? If his resurrection were but a fact, 
it would turn the scale. The more this thought fixed 
itself in Paul’s mind, the more, in the agony of sus- 
pense to which it would give rise, would lie long for 
some convincing proof of what he had come to hope 
might be true. On that memorable journey the crisis 
took place. As he was vainly endeavoring, by re- 
doubled efforts against the Christian faith, to stifle the 
remonstrances of conscience and the growth of con- 
viction, either a sudden thunder-storm which over- 
took him (Ammon), or his own excited imagination 
without any external cause aiding (Baur, Holstcn), 
so affected the nerves of vision and hearing that an 
appearance or phantasm of the risen Saviour, uttering 
words of reproach and admonition, figured itself on 
his retina, and produced the effects recorded. 

Such is the latest form of the rationalistic theory 
on this subject. To us it appears wholly inadequate 
to support the conclusion intended, viz. that no ex- 
ternal manifestation of Christ took place. We can 
hut hriefly touch upon its inherent improbabilities. 
That Paul fully believed that the transaction had an 


existence external to himself is plain, not merely from 
his own references to it (Acts xxii, 6-10), but from 
his unhesitating claim to be an apostle of Christ, in 
no wise inferior to those who had seen the Saviour in 
his humiliation (1 Cor. ix, 1). Now it was the special 
qualification for the apostolic office that the holder of 
it should have beheld the Lord in his glorified body, 
so as to be able to testify to the fact of his resurrec- 
tion. (See especially Acts i, 22, and the addresses of 
Peter in ch. ii and iii of that hook.) As certainly, 
therefore, as Paul claimed to be au apostle, so certain- 
ly was it his conviction that, like his colleagues, he 
had had ocular demonstration of our Lord’s resurrec- 
tion : on no other ground could lie have asserted a co- 
ordinate rank and authority. Still, it is no doubt pos- 
sible that he might have mistaken vision for reality; 
or at least that Luke, the historian, might have con- 
founded the two. But, in fact, both writers exhibit a 
perfect consciousness of the difference between them. 
Peter’s “ vision” (Acts x) is expressly described as 
such (ver. 3) ; and that the distinction was familiar to 
the historian is proved by his observation in the ac- 
count of the same apostle's miraculous deliverance, 
that lie “wist not that it was true which was done by 
the angel, but thought he saw a vision.” We are told 
that it was in a “ vision” that Christ appeared to Ana- 
nias (Acts ix, 10), and to Paul himself on subsequent 
occasions (Acts xviii, 9 ; xxii, 17). The apostle speaks 
in various passages of his Epistles of a state of ecstatic 
trance, as not unfrequent with him ; and in such cases 
whether he was “in the body or out of the body” he 
could not tell; a description which presents a strong 
contrast to the positive matter-of-fact style which the 
apostle uses in describing what took place on the jour- 
ney to Damascus. 

It is clear then that both Luke and Paul, far from 
placing all supernatural communications in the same 
category, drew a distinction, well-known and acknowl- 
edged, between a mere vision, or rapture, and an ex- 
ternal manifestation ; and, therefore, if they had re- 
garded that appearance of Christ which issued in the 
conversion of the latter as an instance of vision mere- 
ly, they would have described it as such. The hy- 
pothesis, therefore, that they were unable to distin- 
guish the one from the other falls to the ground. Not 
less ungrounded, as far as the evidence is concerned, 
is the “psychological” explanation. There is no trace 
in the history of any intercourse between Paul and 
Christians of a friendly nature previous to his conver- 
sion. Neither is there any evidence of a growing 
struggle in his own mind between prejudice and con- 
viction as to the truth of Christianity. His mental 
and moral conflicts were wholly of a legal character 
(Rom. vii). Is it credible that if, as the theory sup- 
poses, such a. struggle had been going on he would 
have continued, as he did, in his career of persecution 
to the last moment? Moreover, is it agreeable to ex- 
perience that a change, not merely of view hut of 
heart, so vast as to be called by Paul himself a “new 
creation,” should have been wrought by the unaided 
exercise of the natural powers? The theory sinks 
under an accumulation of inherent improbabilities. 
There remains only the other alternative, that Paul 
really beheld the risen Saviour piercing the clouds of 
heaven as he will do at the last day, and visible in 
bis glorified body. Nor can we fail to perceive the 
divine wisdom in this extraordinary conversion. Nat- 
ures like Paul’s can only be transformed, if at all, sud- 
denly and with a mighty shock : a lightning stroke 
of conviction must fuse the hard metal ; or, to vary 
the image, the veil that was upon his heart must be 
split from without, if the light of heaven was to visit 
the darkened chamber. 

6. Evangelistic Labor.— Paul’s personal efforts for 
the spread of the Gospel consisted chief!)' in oral 
preaching, enforced witli eloquence of the heart. He 
did not usually occupy himself with baptism (1 Cor. 
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i, 14 sq.), but left this ceremony to his companions 
and attendants (oi CiaKOVovrrtg avrp, Acts xix, 22; 

01 avvtpyoi avroii , Horn, xvi, 21; Phil, ii, 25; Phile- 
mon 24), of whom he gradually^colleeted a considerable 
number (Acts xx, 4 ; Philemon 24), and used them as 
emissaries (Acts xix, 22 ; xvii, 14 ; 1 Cor. iv, 17 ; Phil. 

ii, 25 ; 1 Thess. iii, 2). After he parted with Barnabas 
and 3Iark (Acts xv, 37 sq.) he numbered among them 
especially Silas (comp. Acts xv, 40), Timothy (xvi, 1 
sq.), Luke the physician, Titus, Demas, Erastus, and 
Epaphroditus. He first came in contact with the 
original apostles of Jesus and the Mother-Church in 
Jerusalem through Barnabas (ix, 27), but he renewed 
his acquaintance with them by frequent tarrying in 
that city (xv, 4; Gal. ii; Acts xxi, 18). In his fun- 
damental view of the invalidity of the Mosaic law for 
Christians, Paul disagreed with some of the apostles, 
and on this ground had at one time a dispute with Pe- 
ter at Antioch (Gal. ii, 11 sq. ; see Bockel, De contro- 
versia inter Paul, et Petr. Leips. 1817, and Winer, Com- 
ment. ad loc.), and continued always to be an object of 
suspicion to the Jerusalem Christians (Acts xxi, 21). 
But this did not prevent him from making collections 
wherever he could in behalf of the poor Christians in 
Jerusalem and Judaea (Korn, xv, 25 sq. ; 1 Cor. xvi; 

2 Cor. vi ii sq. ; Gal. ii, 10; Acts xxiv, 17). He ex- 
tended his apostolic labors from Syria to the north 
and north-west (Bom. xv, 19), where he could not fear 
to disturb the sphere of work of others (2 Cor. x, 16 ; 
Iiom. xv, 20) ; but even there he was not, it seems, al- 
together unaffected l> 3 r the authorities of the Church 
in Palestine (1 Cor. i, 12; iii, 22). 1 1 is whole life was 
a struggle against adversaries as wily as they were 
unwearying (Seharling, De Paullo ejusq. adversariis , 
Havn. 183G). Not only did the Jews in Palestine and 
elsewhere persecute their former companion with the 
whole weight of their national and religious hatred 
(Acts ix, 23; xiii, 50; xiv, 5 sq. ; xvii, 5; xviii, 12: 
xxi, 27 sq. ; xxiii, 12), but even within the Christian 
Church itself, openly and secretly, Judaizing Chris- 
tians and philosophizing Christians opposed him ; and 
while Paul was defending Christian freedom against 
the stiff legality of the former, he was compelled to 
rescue the historical basis of Christianity from the er- 
rors of the latter. Like other great teachers, too, he 
was forced sometimes to meet misunderstanding of his 
own instructions (1 Cor. xv, 10; viii, 9). Although 
Paul saw the necessary end of the Jewish ritual, yet, 
in dealing with the weak, he was no bigoted opponent 
of it (ix, 19, 20); he not only had Timothy circum- 
cised (Acts xvi, 3), but himself fulfilled a Jewish vow 
(xxi, 24 sq. ; see Nazarite, and Lakemacher, Observ. 
vi, 364 sq.). Only where Jewish prejudices pressed in 
with bold demands, and threatened serious trouble, 
did lie manifest severity (Gal. ii. 4 sq.). Oil the other 
hand, his opponents left nothing untried to diminish 
his apostolical authority, descending even to slander 
(2 Cor. i ; comp. x). They had even forged letters 
under Paul’s*name (2 Thess. ii, 2 ; see Neander, i, 281). 
Thus his life was really a series of continuous strife 
and danger (2 Cor. xi, 23 sq.). 

7. Visits to Corinth. — From several passages of 2 
Corinthians (ii, 1 ; xii, 14, 21 ; xiii, 1, 2) it has ap- 
peared to many tlmt before the writing of that epistle 
Paul had twice visited Corinth, and that one of these 
visits had been after the Church there had fallen into 
an evil state. The words (2 Cor. xii, 14) rpirov tovto 
iroipioi ; IXSrtiv 7 rpuc vpfig are usually explained 

as meaning only, “ I am a third time prepared to 
come,” and in accordance with this it is thought that 
rpirov tovto ipxopcu (2 Cor. xiii, 1) may be rendered 
“This third time I am purposing to come to you;” so 
that it is not of a third visit, but simply of a third pur- 
pose to visit that Paul speaks. Against this the fol- 
lowing arguments are urged : (1) That though ip\ o- 
fiai may signify “ I am coining” in the sense of “pur- 
posing to come,” the whole phrase rpirov tovto tp\o- i 


pat cannot be rendered “this is the third time I have 
purposed to come to you as De AVette remarks (E>- 
klaruny, ad loc.), it is only when the purpose is close 
on its accomplishment, not of an earlier purpose, that 
ipXopai can be so used. But in this case the ipxopai 
does not refer to any previous purpose; that is im- 
plied only in the rpirov : so that the instance fairly 
comes under the usage of the pres, for the determined 
fut. (Kruger, Griech. Sprachl. i, 148, 149; AViner, Gr. 
Gr. p. 281). Moreover, we have the apostle’s own 
epexegesis of his usus loquendi in the parallel passage, 
showing that tovto denoted the intention or readiness 
(trot pine) only. (2) The contrast of rpirov in xiii, 1 
with cevrepov in ver. 2 leads to the conclusion that it 
is of a third visit, and not of a third purpose to visit, 
that Paul is writing; lie had told them formerfy when 
he was present with them the second time, and now 
when absent, in announcing a third visit, he tells them 
again, etc. Some render, as in the A. V., mg rrapiov 
by as if present , so as to make the apostle intimate 
that he had not been oftener than once before at Cor- 
inth ; but it is very doubtful if wg is ever used to ex- 
press the supposition of a case which does not exist 
(1 Cor. v, 3 is not a case in point, for there the case 
supposed actually did exist), and, moreover, as it is 
connected here as well with dinin' as with 7 rapiov, if 
we translate it “as if,” the whole clause will read 
thus, “ 1 tell you beforehand, as if I were present the 
second time, and were now absent,” etc., which is of 
course as inadmissible 011 the ground of sense as the 
rendering in the A.V. is on critical grounds. If, how- 
ever, as is far more natural, \ve construe to ctvrtpov 
with 7 Tctpwv immediately preceding, rather than with 
either of the verbs in the beginning of the verse, and 
render “as one present the second time,” we have a 
direct argument (in harmony with all the other pas- 
sages which speak of his determination as if already a 
fact) that there had been but one previous visit to Cor- 
inth, namely, that during which the Church was plant- 
ed. (3) I 11 xii, 14 the apostle intimates his being read}' 
to go to Corinth ill connection with his resolution not to 
be burdensome to the Christians there. Now, inasmuch 
as it was not Paul’s purpose to visit them that could 
impose any burden on them, but bis actual presence 
with them, it is said that there seems no fitness in such 
a connection in his telling them of his mere repeated 
purpose to visit them; in order to make congruity out 
of this, we must regard him as saying, “I was not 
burdensome to you when with you before, and now I 
have a third time formed a purpose to visit you ; but 
when T make out this visit, \ will not be burdensome 
to you any more than at first, though it be a thrice- 
purposed visit.” Accordingly it is claimed that to 
find all this in the few words he utters is to attribute 
to the apostle a somewhat improbable breviloquence. 
Nevertheless, nothing could be more natural than 
the phraseology here, on the supposition that the sec- 
ond intended visit had not taken place. The purpose 
still remained, and the visit was looked upon as cer- 
tain ; when it did occur, Paul hoped not to be a burden 
to his hosts. And if we construe (as we may properly 
do, despite Alford’s subjective emendation) the Tpirov 
here also with its nearer verb t\w, we have again a 
positive statement of a third preparation only to make 
the visits. The reason why the apostle is so emphatic 
on this point is that his enemies had charged him with 
fickleness respecting it (i, 17), and had even questioned 
it altogether (1 Cor. iv, 18). See in favor of this in- 
termediate visit, Bleek (Stud. u. Krit. 1830; Emleit . p. 
393) and others; against it, Davidson ( Introd . ii, 218 
sq.) and Lange (A post. Zeitalter, i, 199 sq.). 

On the other hand we have the following argu- 
ments : (1) In 2 Cor. i, 15, 16, the apostle speaks of a 
second benefit as to be anticipated by the Corinthians 
from his visiting them; from which it is argued that 
he could only have been there once before, else would 
he have used consistent language, and spoken of a 
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third benefit, and not a second only. To escape from 
this difficulty various expedients have been devised, 
such as taking ctvrepav X (t P LV ^ iere f° r a double ben- 
efit (cnrXijv ynpdr, Bleek and Neander, after Chrysos- 
tom and Theodoret), and supposing the term of the 
apostle’s residence at Corinth (Acts xviii, 1-11) di- 
vided into two parts, in the interval between which he 
had made a short excursion from Corinth and back 
again, so that in one sense he had twice before visited 
that city, and, in another sense, had only once before 
visited it. But these are violent expedients, mani- 
festly devised for maintaining a previous hypothesis. 
The only tenable solution that will save the supposed 
visit seems to be that proposed by Meyer, who takes 
the expression (cevriptt ydp ttf) in connection with the 
return from Macedonia ( 7 r«/W citco Maictooinatj tXStlv 
7 rpvQ vpdc ); the apostle determines to visit them first 
before going to Macedonia, and thereby secure to them 
a double benefit by going thence to Macedonia, and 
returning to them from Macedonia in place of going 
to the latter place first (so also Alford, ad loci). Blit 
it is very harsh thus to refer the tt purtpoi', “ before” 
(whether construed with the actual coming, tXSetv, or 
with the simple purpose, ifiovXoyqv), to the journey 
into Macedonia, which had not yet been spoken of; it 
clearly designates something prior to tjie time of writ- 
ing, namely, the design of an earlier and second visit 
that should bring an additional conferment of spiritual 
gifts. It may therefore be fairly set off against what- 
ever force there may be thought to remain in the first 
of the above arguments on the other side. There was 
a third intention of a second visit. (2) Those w’ho 
suppose this second visit already made are greatly per- 
plexed where to locate it: they generally fix upon 
some presumed interval in the apostle’s three years’ 
stay at Ephesus. Now it should be noted that this is 
not only a pure hypothesis, without a word to sustain 
it in the direct history covering this very period, but 
Paul’s time is stated to have been exclusively em- 
ployed in the labors at Ephesus, both by his own ex- 
plicit statement respecting the whole three years (Acts 
xx, 31, “by the space of three years I ceased not to 
warn every one night and day”), and also by Luke’s 
nearly as strong language concerning the first two 
years (“disputing daily in the school of Tyrannus; 
and this continued by the space of tw r o years,” Acts 
xix, 9, 10), during w hich, if at all, the supposed trip to 
Corinth occurred. There is certainly no room for it in 
the narrative there. (3) If such a visit w r ere made, 
how comes it that neither in the Acts nor in Paul’s 
letters are there any positive and definite notices of it 
or of its results? It is altogether unsafe to found so 
palpable a historical conclusion upon these few r , slight, 
and ambiguous expressions. A treatise has been writ- 
ten by Miiller, De Tribus Pauli Jtin. (Basle, 1831). 
See Corinthians. 

8. Pauls imprisonment at Rome is represented as a 
lax one (Acts xxviii, 1G, 23, 30), but still imprison- 
ment; for by the words “in his own hired house” 
(ver. 30), Luke cannot mean a life at freedom, or he 
must have mentioned Paul’s liberation before. Bbtt- 
ger ( 'Beitrdge , etc., pt. ii) would prove, by reference to 
the judicial customs of the Bomans, and on the suppo- 
sition that the letters to the Ephesians, Colossians, 
Pliilippians, and Philemon were written in Cajsarea, 
that Paul was confined but a few days in Pome. But 
the artificial argument which he uses will not satisfy 
any one who desires a firm historical ground for his 
belief. (See remarks in reply by Olshausen and Nean- 
der, Gesch. d. Pjlanz. i, 428.) But it is puzzling that 
Luke, giving so particularly the period of tw r o years, 
says nothing of what Paul did after the tw T o years. 
Did he end this work at their close ? This seems 
probable, although the Acts w r as certainly written after 
the Gospel , according to Acts i, 1 (see Hug, Einleit. ii, 
262 sq.). The apostolic history is completed by the 
tradition in Abdias (Hist. Apost. ii, G sq.), which 


makes Paul’s imprisonment end with his execution. 
But since the 4th century the prevailing tradition has 
been that Paul w'as at that time released, and made 
several apostolic journeys afterwards (Nieeph. ii, 34), 
especially one to Spain (Cyril, of Jerus. Catech. c. xvii ; 
Jerome, in Jes. xi, 14 ; see Weller, De verosim. P. in 
Jlisp. niartyrio [Argent. 1787] ; comp, against this view 
Spier, Diss. qua testhnonia patrum de Pauli itinere 
I lisp, labf' fact ant ur [Viteb. 1740] ; Hist. Grit, de Jlisp. 
P. itinere [1742] ; II Orenburg, Otia Gandcrshem. p. 
1GI sq.), or even farther (Theodoret, in Psa. cxvi) 7 as 
into Britain (Miinter, Stud. it. Krit. 1833, i, 55); and 
at last w r as again impiisoned in Rome, and put to death 
at the same time with Peter (Eusebius, Ilist. Eccles. ii, 
22, 25; comp. Acta Petri et Pauli , Or. ed. Thilo [Ilal. 
1838]). The oldest tradition of Paul’s release, and the 
only one worthy of any attention, is that in Eusebius 
(Hist. Eccles. ii, 22 ; comp. Danz, Pr. de loco Euseb. II. 
E. ii, 21 [Jena, 1816]). But he simply mentions it as 
a report (\dyoc; t \f i), and the confirmation which he 
draws from the Second Epistle to Timothy would lead 
us to suppose that those who originated this report had 
derived, as the moderns have, the idea of a second im- 
prisonment of Paul from that epistle. But no such 
stress should be laid upon the First Epistle of Clemens 
Romanus to the Corinthians, as has been given it, for 
example, by Neander (i, 653 sq.) and Buhl (p. 95 sq. ; 
comp. Baur, ut sup. p. 150; Schenkel, in the Stud. it. 
Krit. 1841, p. 56 sq. ; 3'et see Neander, i, 454). It is 
mainly the peculiar difficulty of referring this Second 
Epistle to Timothy to any point in the known life of 
the apostle which has led to the supposition of a second 
imprisonment. This argument has been urged with 
great acuteness by Neander (i, 453 sq.). The follow- 
ing authors have opposed the idea of a second impris- 
onment of Paul : Oldendorp, in D. Brem. 11 . Verdensch. 
Biblioth. iii, 1027 sq. ; Schmidt, Einleit. ins N. T. p. 
198 sq. ; Eichhorn, Einleit. iii, 3G4 sq. ; Wolf, De altera 
P. ap. captivitate (Leips. 1819), ii, 8 ; Schrader, Paulus , 
i, 227 sq. ; Goschen, in Hemsen, p. 736 sq. ; Schenkel, 
in the Stud. u. Krit. 1841, i, 53 sq. ; Baur, Paul. p. 229 
sq. ; Niedner, Kirchengesch . p. 104 sq. ; De Wette. Ein- 
leit. ii, 220 sq. On the other hand, in favor of the jour- 
ney, see Hevdenreieh, Bearbeit. d. Pastoralbr. ii, G sq. ; 
Mynster, Kleine theol. Sclirift. p. 291 sq. ; Neander, nt 
sup. ; Bold, Abfass. der Brief e an Tim. u. Tit. p. 81 sq. ; 
Schott, Erorterimg , p. 116 sq. ; Wurm, in the Tubing. 
Zeitschr. 1853, i, 82 sq. ; Guericke, Einleit. ins N. T. 
p. 338 sq. ; Walch, Biblioth. Theol. iii, 455. Others are 
cited above. 

9. Personal Appearance and Character. — All testi- 
mony, his own included (2 Cor. x, 10), leads to the 
conclusion that in outward appearance the apostle had 
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nothing to command admiration or respect. TIis fig- 
nre was diminutive, his eyesight defective (comp. Acts 
xxiii, 5; Gal. iv, 15), and his speech such as produced 
little effect. An ancient writer adds that he was bald, 
and had a hooked nose like an eagle’s beak. The com- 
bination of these features presents such a figure as one 
may often see among the Jews of our own day, espe- 
cially in the humbler class of them. Such pictorial 
representations of the apostle as have come down to 
us in paintings and mosaics agree in the main with 
this, though they give more of power and dignity to 
the apostle's countenance than this would lead us to 
expect. They are the early pictures and mosaics de- 
scribed by Mrs. Jameson, and passages from Malalas, 
Nicephorus, and the apocryphal Acta Pauli et Theclie 
(concerning which see also Conybeare and Howson, i, 
197). They all agree in ascribing to the apostle a 
short stature, a long face with high forehead, an aqui- 
line nose, close and prominent eyebrows. Other char- 
acteristics mentioned are baldness, gray eyes, a clear 
complexion, and a winning expression. According to 
Hug, the apostle’s temperament was sanguine; but as 
Tholuck, with better reason, says (Stud. n. Krit. loc. 
cit.), sanguine-bilious. On his person, we have only an 
untrustworthy tradition (in the Dialog . Philophatris , 
c. 12, and Malalas, Chron. x, p. 257, Bonn). Too 
much stress must not be laid upon the allusions in the 
Epistles (1 Cor. xv, 9 ; 2 Cor. x, 10 ; see Bengel, on 
Acts xiii, 9; Tholuck, op. cit. p. 381). It is probable, 
however, that the general appearance of Paul did not 
correspond well with his greatness of mind and heart. 
But a strong, healthy body he must have had, to endure 
such journeys and hardships (2 Cor. xi, 23 sq.), and he 
seems to have had great mental energy and endurance 
(comp. Acts xx, 7 ; 2 Cor. xi, 28), but could not undergo 
much bodily toil (1 Thes. ii, 9 ; 2 Thes. iii, 8). 

Of his mental temperament and character Paul 
is himself the best painter. His speeches and letters 
convey to us, as we read them, the truest impressions 
of those qualities which helped to make him the great 
apostle. We perceive the warmth and ardor of his 
nature, his deeply affectionate disposition, the tender- 
ness of his sense of honor, the courtesy and personal 
dignity of his bearing, his perfect fearlessness, his he- 
roic endurance ; w'e perceive the rare combination of 
subtlety, tenacity, and versatility in his intellect ; we 
perceive also a practical wisdom which we should have 
associated with a cooler temperament, and a tolerance 
which is seldom united with such impetuous convic- 
tions. When he lirst comes before our view in the 
history, we see a man of intense energy, firm decision, 
iron resolution, and uncompromising zeal ; and these 
qualities, tempered by purer religious feeling, guided 
by higher knowledge, and modified by experience, 
continue to characterize him so long as he appears 
upon the stage of life. Ilis natural mental endow- 
ments were of the highest order. lie had great 
breadth of view, great clearness of apprehension, a 
capacity of firmly grasping principles, the power of 
arranging his thoughts in their proper logical order, 
and the ability to utter them in forcible and fitting 
words. The dialectician predominates in his writ- 
ings ; but he could also play the orator after no mean 
fashion ; and there are passages in his epistles which 
could have come only from the pen of one who had in 
him the faculties of the poet. In his moral develop- 
ment everything is great and noble. To honesty of 
purpose and sincerity of speech, he added humility and 
self-distrust, generous regard for the welfare of others, 
a tender sympathy with those he loved, and a philan- 
throp}’- that embraced the race; while the absence of 
everything mean, mercenary, or scllish, and a noble 
devotedness, at whatever cost, to the interests of a 
great cause, combine to shed around a character, in 
other respects so beautiful, traits of sublimity and 
grandeur. We feel that here is a man at once to be 
admired and loved—a teacher at wliose feet one might 


sit w ith unhesitating docility — a friend on whose bosom 
one might lean with confidence and affection. The 
vigorous intellect and the large heart which belonged 
to him by nature would have brought him distinction 
under any circumstances ; but his highest claim to 
honor is derived from his having, under the constrain- 
ing pow'er of the love of Christ, consecrated himself, 
body, soul, and spirit, to the service of God in promot- 
ing the best interests of men. In this respect he 
stands foremost among the Church’s heroes and the 
benefactors of the race. The principle which harmo- 
nized all these endowments and directed them to a 
practical end was, beyond dispute, a knowledge of Je- 
sus Christ in the Divine Spirit. Personal allegiance 
to Christ as to a living Master, with a growing insight 
into the relation of Christ to each man and to the 
world, carried the apostle forward on a straight course 
through every vicissitude of personal fortunes and amid 
the various habits of thought which he had to encoun- 
, ter. The conviction that he had been intrusted with 
a Gospel concerning a Lord and Deliverer of men was 
j what sustained and purified his love for his own peo- 
ple, while it created in him snch a love for mankind 
that lie only knew’ himself as the servant of others for 
Christ’s sake. 

A remarkable attempt has recently been made by 
Prof. Jowett, in his Commentary on some of the Epis- 
tles, to qualify what lie considers to be the blind and 
undiseriminating admiration of Paul, by representing 
him as having been, with all his excellences, a man 
“whose appearance and discourse made an impression 
of feebleness,’’ “out of harmony with life and nature,” 
a confused thinker, uttering himself “ in broken words 
and hesitating forms of speech, with no beauty or 
comeliness of style,” and so undecided in his Christian 
belief that he w r as preaching, in the fourteenth year 
after liis conversion, a Gospel concerning Christ w r hieh 
he himself, in four years more, confessed to have been 
carnal. In these paradoxical view's, however, Prof. 
Jowett stands almost alone ; the result of the freest, as 
of the most reverent, of the numerous recent studies of 
St. Paul and his works (among which Prof. Jowett’s 
own Commentary is one of the most interesting) hav- 
ing been only to add an independent tribute to the an- 
cient admiration of Christendom. Those who judge 
Paul as they would judge any other remarkable man 
confess him unanimously to have been “one of the 
greatest spirits of all time while those who believe 
him to have been appointed by the Lord of mankind, 
and inspired by the lloly Ghost, to do a W'ork in the 
w'ovld of almost unequalled importance, are lost in won- 
der as they study the gifts with which he was endowed 
for that work, and the sustained devotion with which he 
gave himself to it. On the intellectual and moral char- 
acter of Paul, see Niemever, Charakter , i, 20C sq. ; Hug, 
Einleit. ii,2S3 sq. ; Hartmann, in Scherer’s Schriftforsch. 

I i, 1 sq. ; Journ.f. Pred. xxviii, 298 sq.; Palmer, Pau- 
las u. Gamaliel , ein Beitrag znr altesten Christengesch. 
(Giess. 1806); Olshausen, Bill. Comment. Ill, i, 11 sq. 

10. Apocryphal Writings. — In addition to the letters 
usually given as Paul’s, a forged correspondence be- 
tween him and the philosopher Seneca (six letters of 
the apostle and eight of Seneca, comp. Jerome, Viri 
Illustr. xi ; August. Ep. 153) is printed in Eabrieius 
(Apocryph. ii, 880 sq.). That it is not genuine, see his 
Biblioth. Lat. ii, 9 ; Apocryph. N. T. iii, 710 sq. The 
whole tradition of intimacy hetw’een Paul ami Seneca 
has perhaps grown by conjecture out of Acts xviii, 12 
(see Schmidt, Einleit. ins X. T. p. 268 sq.). Yet it has 
found a defender in Gelpe (De familiaritate qua* Paulo 
c. Seneca intercessione traditur verisimillima [Leips. 
1812]), who is answ’ered hv Eekhard (in Miscell. Leips. 
ix, 90 sq.), in an attempt to show that Seneca was a 
firm heathen and opponent of Christianity. On other 
w’ritings attributed to Paul, see Fabricius, Apocryph. 
ii, 918, 943 sq. ; iii, 6G7 sq. ; and 13. Elsing, De Pseude- 
pigraphis P. A post. (Leips. 1707). Zeltncr (F ragment. 
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Pauli quond . perversi aStoTrvtvoTOV [Altdorf, 1713]) 
thinks he has discovered in the Talmud a Hebrew 
form of prayer composed by Paul before his conver- 
sion. Tisehendorf has published the “editio prin- 
eeps” of the apoeryphal “ Apocalypsis Pauli" in his 
Ajiocalypses Apocrypha. ; (Lips. LSGti). Several other 
aneient apocryphal productions are ascribed to Paul, 
most of which are now lost. Among; them were “ the 
Acts of Paul,” or “the Preaching of Paul;” this ap- 
pears to have formed the conclusion of the so-called 
“ Preaching of Peter,” and dates probably from about 
the middle of the 2d century. The Acts of Paul 
and Theda, the Epistles of Paul to Seneca, with those 
of Seneca to Paul, and the Epistle to the Laodiceans, 
were translated by Mr. Jer. Jones, in his work On the 
Canon. A good translation of the apoeryphal epistles 
to the Corinthians will be found in Whiston's Authen- 
tic Records . See Smith, Diet . of Or. and Itom. Biog. 
iii, 147. See Apocrypha. 

III. Literature. — 'Phis is very copious, as the subject 
is more or less handled in nearly all the Introductions 
and Commentaries on the New Test., as well as in 
many treatises on Seripture history and theology in 
general, and in numerous articles in religious periodi- 
cals. The most important special treatises have been 
mentioned in the preceding discussion ; we name be- 
low only such recent works of considerable extent as 
relate exclusively to the apostle. For others see 
I)anz, Worterbuch, s. v. ; Darling, Cyclopaedia, col. 1870 
sq. ; Malcom, Theological Index , s. v. ; Peuss, Gesch.d. 
heil. Schrift , § 58 sq. ; Volbeding, Index Programma- 
tum , p. 77 sq. 

1. On Paul's Life in general : Menken, Blicke in cl. 
Leb n , etc. (Brem. 1828, 8vo) ; Schafer, Paidus der 
Apostel (Leips. 1S74, 8vo) ; Hemsen, Der Ap. Paidus 
(Gott. 1830, 8vo) ; Sehrader, Der Ap. Paidus (Leips. 
1830 -3G, 5 vols. 8vo) ; Seharling, De Paido Apost. 
(Hath. 183G, 8vo); Hessel, Leben Paul. (Leips. 1837, 
8vo) ; Tate, Continuous Hist, (in new ed. of Paley’s 
Hone Pauliiue , Lond. 1840, 8vo) ; Blunt, Hist, of St. 
Paul (new ed. ibid. 1858, 2 vols. 12mo) ; Tholuek, 
Life and Writings of Paul (transl. in the Biblical Cab- 
inet, Edinb. 1859, 12mo) ; Hausrath, Der Ap. Paulus 
(Heidelb. 1865, 8vo); Vidal, St. Paul , set Vie et ses 
(Enures (Paris, 18G5, 2 vols. 8vo); Baur, Paulas der 
Apostel (2d ed. Leips. 1866, 8vo); Binney, Paul's Lfe 
and Ministry (Bond. 18G6, 12mo) ; Howson, Scenes in 
the Life of St. Paul (ibid. 1866, 8vo); Bungener, Vie, 
(Evvres , et Epitres de St. Paul (Paris, 1867, 8vo) ; 
Krenkel, Paulus der Aptostel (Leips. 1869, 8vo) ; Kenan, 
Vie de Saint Paul (Paris, 1869, 8vo) ; Convbeare and 
Howson, Life and Epistles of St. Paul (3d ed. Lond. 1870, 
8vo); Neveux, Vie de St. Paul (Paris, 1870, 8vo); Riv- 
ington, Paul the A postle (Lond. 1874, 8vo) ; Lewin, Life 
and Letters of Si. Paul (new ed. ibid. 1874, 2 vols. 4to). 

2. On Paul's doctrines as a whole : Meyer, Enticicke- 
lung d. Paul. Lehrbegrijfs (Altona, 1801, 8vo); Diihne, 
idem (llalle, 1835, 8vo) ; Usteri, idem (6th ed. Ziir. 
1851, 8 vo) ; Rabiger (against Baur), De Christologia 
Paulina (Vratisl. 1852, 8vo); Lipsius, Die Puidiuische 
Rechtfertigungslehre (Leips. 1853, 8vo); IV hatelv, Es- 
says on St. Paul's Writings (8th ed. Lond. and Andover, 
1865, 8vo) ; Irons, Christianity as taught by St. Paul 
(“ Hampton Lecture for 1870,” 2d ed. Lond. 1876, 
8vo); Pfieiderer, Der Paulin isnius (Leips. 1873, 8vo). 

3. On special points relating to Paul : Saville, Intro- 
duction of Christianity (by Paul) into Britain (Lond. 
1861, 8vo) ; Howson, Character of St. Paid (“ Hulsean 
Lectures for 1862,” ibid. 1864, 8vo ; N. Y. 1873, 12mo, 
new ed.) ; Lasonder, De lingim Paulines idiomate (Tr. 
ad Kb. 1866. 8vo) ; Marcken, Paulus mid Petrus in 
Antiochien (Leips. 1866, 8vo) ; Smith, Voyage of St. 
Paul (3d ed. Lond. 1866, 12mo); Howson, Metaphors 
of St. Paul (ibid. 1868, 8vo) ; the same, Companions 
of St. Paul (ibid. 1871, 8vo). 

Paul, Festival of the Conversion of, a feast 
held by the Church of Koine on January 25. See Peter. 


Paul, Father , whose original name, before he em- 
braced the monastic profession, was Pietro Sarpi, 
is celebrated as the historian of the Council of Trent, 
lie was born at Venice Aug. 14, 1552, of a respectable 
commercial family. His father, however, was unsuc- 
cessful in trade ; and his mother, a woman of sense 
and virtue, was early left a widow in indigent circum- 
stances. Fortunately her brother was the master of 
an excellent sehool, and under his care she placed her 
son, who from infancy displayed a quiek apprehension, 
a prodigious memory, and great strength of judgment, 
in short, an extraordinary aptitude for study. Before 
the completion of his fourteenth year he had made 
great progress in mathematics and logic, as well as in 
general literature, and in the languages, particularly 
the Greek and Hebrew ; and at that boyish age, hav- 
ing become a pupil of the logician Capella of Cremona, 
who was of the Servite Order, this connection led him, 
contrary to the urgent advice of his uncle and moth- 
er, to adopt the monastic habit and rule of his pre- 
ceptor. In his twentieth year he solemnly took the 
vows of the order. At the same period the ability 
which he displayed in a public disputation, held at 
Mantua during a chapter of his order, attracted the fa- 
vorable notiee of the reigning prince of the house of 
Gonzaga, and he was appointed to the professorship 
of divinity in the cathedral of that city. But, though 
lie was honored with many marks of regard by the 
Mantuan duke, a public life was little to his taste; 
and he shortly resigned his office, and retained to the 
learned seclusion whieli he loved. In that retirement 
lie continued to cultivate learning and science; and 
in his twenty- second year he was not only acknowl- 
edged master of the Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and Chal- 
dee languages, but was also noted as a proficient in 
the civil and canon law, in various departments of 
philosophy, in mathematics and astronomy, in chemis- 
try, medicine, and anatomy. In these last sciences he 
became deeply versed for his times, and it is alleged 
that he was acquainted with the theory of the circula- 
tion of the blood, for the discovery of whieli Harvey is 
celebrated. The claim of Sarpi as the diseoverer rests 
on the authority of Veslingius, who states, in his Epist. 
Anat. et Medicce, ep. xxvi, that he had read a IMS. hv 
Sarpi, belonging to his pupil and sreeessor Fulgentins, 
in which the circulation was described. George Ent 
(Harvey’s commentator and friend) admitted the tes- 
timony, but said that whatever Sarpi knew of the cir- 
culation he learned from Harvey. Ridanus, Harvey’s 
chief adversary, gives no credit for the discovery to 
Sarpi; and Fulgentius himself does not claim it for 
him. Several writers attribute to Sarpi the discovery 
of the valves of the veins, which gave Harvey the first 
idea of a circulation ; blit Fabrieius was acquainted 
with them in 1574, when Sarpi was but twenty-two 
years old, and it is certain that he (Fabrieius) taught 
Harvey their existence. The above is on the author- 
ity of Haller ( Bibliotheca A natomicci), who does not 
attribute an} T part of the discovery to Sarpi. The pur- 
suit of such diversified studies, and the renown which 
they procured for father Paul, no less than the freedom 
of his expressed opinions in correspondence with the 
kindred minds of his age, drew upon him the envy and 
suspicion of the mean and bigoted ; and he was twice 
arraigned before the Inquisition on a false and absurd 
accusation of heresy, and on a better-founded charge 
of having declared in a letter his detestation of the 
papal court and its corruptions. His high reputa- 
tion protected him in both eases; but the court of 
Rome never forgave him, and at a subsequent period 
revenged and justified bis bad opinion of its adminis- 
tration by refusing him a bishopric. 

It has been said that secretly father Paul w'as at 
the time of these trials before the Inquisition a Prot- 
estant; but, even if this were true, his Protestant- 
ism was eonfined to an acceptance of the first sim- 
ple positions of the Augsburg Confession, if he real- 
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Jy held even these. At least father Paul, all his ' 
life long, daily read mass. Indeed it would be im- 
possible to give a name to the creed to which, in his 
own mind, he was attached; it was a body of opin- 
ions, symptoms of which are often to be found in the 
men who at that period devoted themselves to the 
natural sciences; deviating from the common stand- 
ards of orthodoxy, inquisitive and searching, yet in 
itself neither decided nor completely matured. Put 
this much is certain, that father Paul indulged to- 
wards the secular influence of the popedom a deter- 
mined and implacable detestation. It -was perhaps 
the only passion he cherished, and of it very little was 
manifested until the famous dispute which arose be- 
tween the Roman see and the republic of Venice, dur- 
ing the pontificate of Paul V, in the year 1006, drew 
the speculative recluse from the quietude which had 
only been thus partially interrupted, and brought him 
into open and dangerous collision with the papal power. 
When Paul V endeavored to revive the doctrine of 
the supremacy of the popedom over all temporal princes 
and governments, and reduced these pretensions to 
practice by laying the Venetian state under an inter- 
dict and excommunication for having subjected priests 
to the secular jurisdiction, the senate of Venice, not con- 
tented with setting these papal weapons at defiance, 
determined to support by argument the justice of their 
cause. The most eloquent and successful advocate 
whom they employed for this purpose was father Paul ; 
and, animated both by zeal in the service of his native 
state and by indignant opposition to the Romish usur- 
pations, he fulfilled his task with equal courage and 
ability, and signally exposed the papal pretensions. 
Paul was finally compelled to consent to an accommo- 
dation very honorable to the Venetian state. The 
papal party, however, though reduced to yield to the 
power of that republic and the strength of her cause, 
was resolved not to forego its vengeance against her 
defenders, and among them father Paul was signally 
marked for a victim. Several attempts were made to 
assassinate him ; and even in the apparent security of 
his retreat at Venice he was attacked one night as he 
was returning home to bis monastery bv a band of 
ruffians, who inflicted on him no fewer than twent} r - 
three wounds. The assassins escaped in a ten-oared 
boat; and the papal nuncio and the Jesuits were nat- 
urally suspected of being the authors of a plot pre- 
pared with such a command of means and expensive 
precautions. The wounds of father Paul, however, were 
mortal; and preserving one of the stilettoes which the 
assassins had left in his body, he surmounted it with 
the inscription, “ Stilo della cliiesa Romana” (The pen 
[or dagger] of the Romish Church). 

These attempts upon his life compelled father Taul 
to confine himself to his monastery, where he em- 
ployed his constrained leisure in the great literary 
composition by which he is chiefly remembered — The 
History of the Council of Trent \lIistoria del Concilio 
Tridentino di Pietro Soave Polano) — a work which has 
been not more deservedly commended for its style as 
a model of historical composition than for the extent 
of its learning, the generous candor of its spirit, the 
unbiassed integrity’' of its principles, and the unosten- 
tatious piety of its sentiments. While occupied in 
this and other labors of minor Import, a neglected cold 
produced a fever, and after lying for nearly twelve 
months on abed of sickness, which was supported with 
the most edifying cheerfulness and piety, he expired 
in the beginning of the year 1023. His memory was 
honored by the gratitude of the Venetian republic with 
a public funeral, which was distinguished by its mag- 
nificence, and the vast concourse of nobility and per- 
sons of all ranks attending it ; and the senate, out of , 
gratitude to his memory, erected a monument to him, 
the inscription upon which was written by John An- 
thony Venerio, a noble Venetian. 

Father Paul was of middle stature: his head very large 


in proportion to his body, which was extremely lean, 
lie had a wide forehead, in the middle of which was a 
very large vein. Ills eyebrows were well arched, his 
eyes large, black, and sprightly ; his nose long and big, 
but very even ; bis beard but thin. His aspeet, though 
grave, was extremely soft and inviting; and he had a 
fine hand. Cardinal Perron thought proper to deliver 
himself concerning our author in these terms : •• I see 
nothing eminent in that man ; he is a man of judgment 
and geod-sense, but has no great learning. I observe 
his qualifications to be mere common ones, and little 
superior to an ordinary monk’s.” But the learned 
Morhoff ( Pohjhistor . p. 293 sq.) has justly remarked 
that “ this judgment of Perron is absurd and malig- 
nant, and directly contrary to the clearest evidence; 
since those who are acquainted wit'll the great things 
done by father Paul, and with the vast extent of his 
l learning, will allow him to be superior, not only to 
monks, but cardinals, and even to Perron himself.” 
Couraver, his French translator, says, in his Vie abregee 
de Fra Paolo , prefixed to the Pint, du Concile de Trent , 
that, “ in imitation of Erasmus, Cassander, Timanus, 
and other great men, Paul was a Catholic in general, 
and sometimes a Protestant in particulars. He ob- 
served everything in the Roman religion which could 
be practiced without superstition, and in points which 
he scrupled took great care not to scandalize the weak. 
In short, he was equally averse to all extremes : if he 
disapproved the abuses of the Romanists, he condemned 
also the too great heat of the Reformed ; and used to 
say to those who urged him to declare himself in favor 
of the latter that God had not given him the spirit of 
Luther.” Couraver likewise observes that “Paul wish- 
ed for a reformation of the papacy, and not the destruc- 
tion of it; and was an enemy to the abuses and pre- 
tences of the popes, not their place.” Walton tells us 
that the contests between the court of Rome and the 
senate of Venice “ were the occasion of father Paul’s 
knowledge and interest with king James, for whose sake 
principally he compiled that eminent history of the re- 
markable Council of Trent ; which history was, as fast 
as it was written, sent in several sheets in letters by 
Sir Henry Wotton, Mr. Bedell, and others, unto king 
James and the then bishop of Canterbury, into Eng- 
land.” Wotton relates that James himself “had a 
hand in it, for the benefit,” he adds, “of the Christian 
world” ( Reliqui e Wottoniance, p. 480). This history 
of the Council of Trent was first published at London 
(1G19, fol.), and dedicated to James 1 by Antony de 
Dominis, archbishop of Spnlatro. It had been written 
by Paul in Italian, and sent in manuscript to England 
by Sir Henry Wotton, so that the English was the first 
edition. The Italian edition was first brought out 
in 1029 at Genoa, and was afterwards translated into 
Latin, English, French, and other languages; and a 
new translation of it into French by l)r. Le Couraver, 
with notes critical, historical, and theological, was 
published at London in 1736 (2 vols. fol.). Burnet’s 
account of this work may serve to show the opinion 
which Protestants entertain of it. “The style and 
way of writing,” says he, “is so natural and mascu- 
line, the intrigues were so fully opened, with so many 
judicious reflections in all the parts of it, that it was 
read with great pleasure, and it was generally looked 
on as the rarest piece of history which the world ever 
saw. The author was soon guessed, and this raised 
the esteem of the work ; for as he was accounted one 
of the wisest men in the world, so he had great oppor- 
tunities to gather exact information. He had free 
access to all the archives of the republic of Venice, 
which has been looked upon for several ages as very 
exact, both in getting good intelligence, and in a most 
careful way of preserving it ; so that among their rec- 
ords he must have found the despatches of the ambas- 
sadors and prelates of that republic who were at Trent ; 
which being so near them, and the council being of 
such high consequence, it is not to be doubted but 
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there were frequent and particular informations both 
of more public and secret transactions transmitted 
thither, lie had also contracted a close friendship 
with Camillus Oliva, that was secretary to one of the 
legates, from whom he had many discoveries of the 
practices of the legates, and of their correspondence 
with Rome; besides many other materials and notes 
of seme prelates who were at Trent, which he had 
gathered together. His work came out within fifty 
years of the conclusion of the council, when several 
who had been present there were still alive, and the 
thing was so recent in men’s memories that few thought 
a man of so great prudence as he was would have ex- 
posed his reputation by writing in such a nice manner 
things which he could not justify. Never was there 
a man more hated by the court of Home than he was, 
and now he was at their mercy if he had abused the 
world by such falsehoods in matter of fact as have 
since been charged on his work; but none appeared 
against him for fifty years” (preface to a book entitled 
The Policy of Rome , or the Sentiments of the Court and 
Cardinals there concerning Religion and the Gospel, as 
they are delivered by Cardinal Pallavicini in his History 
of the Council of Trent (Loud. 1(181, 8vo). I»’a like says : 
“ The memory of Paul Sarpi is justly held in high 
honor throughout all Roman Catholic states, lie it 
was that fought for and won the fundamental princi- 
ples to which we may refer the spiritual privileges 
which they all enjoy in common. The pope found it 
beyond his power to set him aside.” Father Paul is 
also the author of A Treatise of beneficiary Matters , or 
a History of Ecclesiastical Benefices and Rereuues, in 
which are set forth their Rise and Progress , and the va- 
rious Means by ichich they have accrued to the Church , 
translated, with the notes of Amelot de lloussaie 
(Westminst. 1727, 8vo). A complete edition of father 
Paul’s works in the original language was published 
at Verona and Naples in 17G1, 1708, and 1790. See, 
besides the memoir appended to the different editions 
of father Paul’s History of the Council of Trent and his 
collected works, Ranke, Hist, of the Papacy, i, GIG sq. ; 
Brischar, Beurtheilung Saipi's u. Pallavicims (Tub. 
18*13, 2 vols. 8vo) ; Werner, Gesch. der apoogdischen u. 
polem. Liter atur, iv, 38G-579; and the references un- 
der Pallavicini and Trent ( Council of). 

Paul von Beunried. See Paulus von Bern- 

KIED. 

Paul of Burgos. See Paulus Burgensis. 

Paul of Constantinople, a historian of note, was 
a native of Persia, and is said to have been a disciple 
of the heresiarch Nestorius. Nothing is known of his 
personal history except that he was a deacon of the 
Church of Constantinople, and one of the most ardent 
supporters of Nestorianism at the time of the outbreak 
of the controversy respecting it. lie wrote a work, Be 
Jnilicio, and apparently another work, Be vero Bono. 
A fragment of the former is quoted in the proceedings 
of the Lateran Council, held under pope Martin I, 
A.I). G49 (Actio s. Secretarius V, a pud C. ncMa , vol. vi, 
col. 320, ed. Labbe), and by the confessor St. Maxi- 
mus, in his Tomus Bogmaticus adversus lleraclii Ecthe- 
si,t ( Opera , ii, 91, ed. Combcfis). An extract on the 
subject indicated by the title of the second work, and 
from which the existence of the work itself is inferred, 
is among the Excerpta Miscellanea extant in MS. in the 
Imperial Library at Vienna. It may be that the title 
is appropriate only to the extract, and this may have 
been taken from the work Be .Indicia. See Cave, Ilist. 
Iji.tt. ad ann. 436, i, 42G. — Smith, Bid. of Gr. and Rom. 
Biog. and Mythol. iii, 1*19. 

Paul I, Patriarch of Constantinople, was horn 
in Thessalonica, and nourished in the early part of the 
4th century. On the death of patriarch Alexander 
(A.D. 33G), Paul, one of the presbyters of that Church, 
and comparatively a young man, was chosen to suc- 
ceed him by the Homoou ian , or orthodox party, while 


the Arians were anxious for the election of the deacon 
Macedonius, who sought to prevent the election of 
Paul by some charge of misconduct, which, however, 
he did not persist in. Both men appear to have been 
previously marked out for the succession by their 
respective partisans ; and Alexander had, before his 
death, passed a judgment on their respective characters. 
The llonioousians had carried their point ; but the 
election was annulled by a council summoned by the 
emperor, either Constantine the Great or his son Con- 
stantins 11, and Paul, being ejected, was banished 
into Pontus (Athnnas. llistor. Ariunor. ad Monaclios , 
c. 7), and Eusebius, bishop of Nicomedia, was appoint- 
ed by the council in his place. On the death of Eu- 
sebius, who died A.I). 342, the orthodox populace of 
Constantinople restored Paul, who appears to have 
been previously released from banishment, or to have 
escaped to Rome, while the bishops of the Arian party 
elected Macedonius. The emperor, Constantins II, 
being absent, the contest led to many disturbances, 
in which a number of people were killed ; and an at- 
tempt by Hermogenes, inagister militum , to quell the 
riot and expel Paul, led to the murder of that officer 
b} r the moh. The emperor immediately returned to 
Constantinople and expelled Paul, without, however, 
as yet confirming the election of Macedonius. Paul 
hastened back to Rome and sought the support of 
Julius I, bishop of that city, who, glad to exercise 
the superiority implied in this appeal to him, sent 
him back with a letter to the bishops of the Eastern 
churches, directing that he and some other expelled 
prelates should be restored to their respective sees, 
and bitterly accusing those who had deposed him. 
Paul regained possession of the Church of Constanti- 
nople, but the Eastern bishops, in a council at Anti- 
och (A.D. 343), returned a spirited answer to the ar- 
rogant pretensions of Julius; and the emperor, who 
was also at Antioch, wrote to Philippus, prafedus 
preetorio, to expel Paul again. Philippus, to avoid a 
commotion, sent the prelate away privately ; but when 
he attempted to establish Macedonius in possession of 
the Church, a riot occurred, in which above three 
thousand lives were lost. Paul was banished, accord- 
ing to Socrates, to Thessalonica, and then into the 
Western empire, being forbidden to return into the 
East. But the account of Socrates is disputed, and 
Tillemont’s opinion is probably correct, that it was at 
this time that Paul was loaded with chains and exiled 
to Singarn, in Mesopotamia, and afterwards to Emesa, 
in Syria, as mentioned by Athanasius ( l . <?.). If Tille- 
mont is correct, the banishment into the Western em- 
pire may probably he referred to the former expulsion 
of Paul, when lie appealed to pope Julius I, or pos- 
sibly Paul may have been released from banishment 
and allowed to retire to Rome, which, according to 
Photius, he did three several times. The cause of 
Paul and of Athanasius, who was also in banishment, 
was still supported by the Western Chinch, and was 
taken up by the Western emperor Constans, brother 
of Constantins ; and tbe Council of Sardica (A.D. 347) 
decreed their restoration. Constantins, however, re- 
fused to restore them until compelled by the threats 
of his brother; upon whose death, shortly after, Paul 
was again expelled by Constantins, and exiled to Cu- 
cusus, in Cappadocia, amid the defiles of the Taurus, 
where, it is said, be was privately strangled by his 
keepers (A.D. 351), and buried at Aneyra. It was 
reported that his keepers, before strangling him, at- 
tempted to starve him to death. Great obscurity 
hangs over his death; and it is not clear whether he 
died by violence or disease. But he was regarded by 
his party as a martyr; and when orthodoxy triumph- 
ed under the emperor Theodosius the Great, that prince 
brought his remains in great state to Comtuntinople, 
and deposited them in a church which was subsequent- 
ly called by bis name. See, besides Athanasius, Soc- 
rates, Hist. Eccles. ii, G, 7, 12, 13, 15, 1G, 20, 22, 23, 26; 
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v, 9 ; Sozomen, Hist. Eccles . iii, 3, 4, 7, 8, 9, 10, 20 ; iv, 

2 ; Theodoret, Hist. Eccles. i, 19 ; ii, 5, 6 ; Pliotius, 
Bib!. Cod. p. 27)7 ; Tilleinont, J femoires, vii, 233, etc. ; 
Xe.de, Hist, of (he East. Ch. ii, 35 sq. — Smith, Diet, of 
Gr. and Rom. Biog. and Mythol. iii, 147. 

Paul II of Constantinople, patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, flourished in the 7th century. When, on 
the accession of Constans II as sole emperor, and the 
banishment of his colleague Heracleonas, the patriarch 
Pyrrhus was deposed, Paul succeeded to the patriarch- 
ate of Constantinople, of the Church of which he had 
been a presbyter, and also oeconomus. He was con- 
secrated patriarch in October, 042. He is charged 
with being a monothelite, and with having induced 
the emperor (A.D. 048) to issue an edict prohibiting 
all discussion of the question whether there were in 
Christ one will or operation, or two. On account of 
his heretical opinions, he was declared by the pope 
Theodore I, in a council held at Pome (A.D. 618), to 
be deposed; but as the pope had no power to enforce 
the sentence, though confirmed by the Lateral! Coun- 
cil (A.D. 619), held under Theodore‘s successor in the 
papacy, Martin I, Paul retained his pitriarchate till 
his own death (A.D. 652). He even retaliated the at- 
tempts of the popes by urging the emperor to depose 
Martin, and exile him to Chersona, where he died. 
Paul died not long after the banishment of Martin, 
and is said to have repented of the evil which he had 
brought upon Ills antagonist. There are extant of the 
writings of Paul: Epistoli Theodora (i. e. pope Theo- 
dore, the predecessor of Martin): — part of an Epistola 
ad Theodorum (i. e. Theodore of Pharan): — part of an 
Epistoli ad Jacobum — all printed in the Concilia ( Con - 
cV. Lateran. secret, iv, Concil. Constantin, iii, act. x, 
vol. vi, ed. Labhe, col. 221, 837, 839, and vol. iii ed. 
Ilardouin, col. 815, 1216, .1247). See Anastatius lliblio- 
thecarius. Collectanea ( Commemoratio eorum quee acta 
sunt in Martinum Papam , etc.), apud Galland, Bibli- 
oth. Pat rum , xiii, 47 ; id. De Vitis Rnnan. Pont if. (The- 
odori et Martini), apud Muratori, Rerum Italic. Scrip- 
tores , vol. iii ; Baronius, Annales, ad anil. 612, i, 618, 
i, etc. ; Cave, Hist. Litt. ad ann. 642, i, 585; Le Quicn, 
Oldens Chr'stianus , vol. i, col. 229. 

There were two other Pauls patriarchs of Constan- 
tinople, viz. Paul III (A.D. 686-632) and Paul IV 
(A.D. 780-784). — Smith, Diet, of Gr. and Rom. Blog, 
an l Mythol. iii, 118. 

Paul of Cordova. See Pa ulus, Alvarez. 

Paul de la Croix, generally known as Paul 
Eranyois de D.ttiei , founder of the Order of the Pns- 
sionists (q. v.), was born Jan. 3, 1694, at Ovieda, Ge- 
neva. He was early consecrated to a life of piety, and 
whib still a layman was intrusted by his bishop with 
teaching the catechism to children ; and this incited 
Paul to the design of establishing an order for the 
conversion of souls. To this end he assumed a men- 
dicant dress of black, to which he attached the em- 
blems of Christ’s passion, and with bare feet and head 
he retired in 1720 to a hermitage, where lie prepared 
himself bv rigid mortilications to write the rules of the 
new' society, with the aid of his younger brother, Jean- 
Baptiste. lie then repaired to Rome, where iie was 
ordained priest by benedict XI 11, and returned to es- 
tablish his order, of which he was elected general. 
He died Oct. 18, 1775, and was canonized in 1852. See 
Abrege de la Vie de P. de la Croix (Tournay, 1857, 
12mo). — Iloefer, Xour. Biog. Generate , xxxix, 392. 

Paul tiie Deacon (Paulus Diaconus ), called also 
by his patronymic Waknicfri dus, one of the most 
learned ecclesiastics of the Middle Ages, is noted es- 
pecially as a historical writer and ieonographist. lie 
was born about 740, at the town of Friuli (Forum Julii). 
lie became attached to the court of llachis, king of the 
Lombards, and received a superior education at Pavia. 
About 763 be left the court, and was ordained deacon 
of the Church at Aquileia. lie returned to the court 
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on the invitation of Desiderius, successor of Racliis, 
by whom he was made chancellor. About the part 
of his life which followed the overthrow of the king- 
dom of Desiderius by Chari emagne in 774 we know 
nothing for certain ; but the most probable account is 
that he retired to a monastery, and afterwards entered 
the celebrated monastery of Monte Casino, whence he 
addressed to Charlemagne in the year 781 an elegy, in 
which he implores the release of a brother who had 
been taken prisoner in the Lombard war. About this 
time Charlemagne appears to have attached him to his 
court. Paul was employed to instruct in Greek the 
clergymen who were to accompany the emperor’s 
daughter Rotrude in her journey to Constantinople 
to wed the son of the empress Irene. Paul visited 
France, and stayed some time at Metz, of the early 
bishops of which city he wrote a history. He after- 
wards returned to Monte Casino, where he died about 
the year 799. As a poet, Paul is spoken of in the 
most extravagant terms of praise by his contemporary 
Peter of Pisa. His poems, which are really good, con- 
sist chiefly of hymns and other short pieces in Latin. 
Of his hymns, the song in praise of John the Baptist 
is still in use in our day in the Roman Catholic Church. 
Paul's fame rests however chiefly on his merits as a his- 
torian. 1 1 is works were : Histona Miscellanea , a Roman 
histoiy consisting of twenty-four books, of which the 
first eleven contain the history of Eutropius ; the next 
five, by Paul himself, contain the period from the reign 
of Valentinian to that of Justinian ; the remaining books 
are attributed to Landulphus Sagax. The best edi- 
tion of this work is in Muratori’s “Rerum Italicarum 
Scriptorcs.” This Roman histoiy is a work of no great 
value at present, for it is a mere compilation of works 
that have been preserved to us; but in the Middle 
Ages it was greatly used, as the many MSS., recen- 
sions, and continuations of it attest : — De Gestis Longo- 
burdarum IAbri Sex, a history of the Lombards ; his 
most valuable work. It is unfortunately incomplete; 
lie lived to bring it down only to the death of Luit- 
prand, in A.I). 744. There are several editions of this 
work. It is characterized by remarkable candor, and 
a style unusually pure for that age. The high repute 
in which this work was long held is attested by the 
great number of MSS. and continuations. This is also 
contained in Muratori’s collection : — Gesta Episcoporum 
Metensium ; this history of the bishops of Metz was un- 
dertaken at the request of Angilram, bishop of Metz; 
it was the first work of the kind soutli of the Alps, 
and became an example which was soon very general- 
ly followed : — Vita S. Gregorii Magni (later much in- 
terpolated) : — Excerpta from Festus, “De Verborum 
Signifieatione.” There are also extant a collection 
of homilies and two sermons which are attributed to 
him. The Homiliarium was collected from the best 
sources at emperor Charlemagne’s request, and was 
i introduced into the whole Frankish Church. It was 
printed several times between the years 1482 and 
1569, and translated into German and Spanish. See 
AVattenbaeh and Bethmann, Paulus Diaconus Leben 
u. Schriften , in the “ Archiv der Gesellschaft fur filtere 
dcutsche Geschiehtskundc,” vol. x (1851); Potthast, 
Bill. Med. . Ev . p.484 sq., where the bibliography ic- 
ganling Panins is almost complete; Piper, Monu- 
mental- Theolor/ie, p. 828 sq. ; Mosheim, Eccles. Hist. 
vol. ii. (J. li. W.) 

Paul of Em esa, an Eastern prelate of note, who 
I flourished in the first half of the 5th century, was 
among the bishops who, at the General Council of Eph- 
esus (A.D. 43 1\ united with patriarch John of Antioch 
in supporting the cause of Nestorius. When negotia- 
tions were iii progress for a reconciliation between 
John and the Oriental bishops with Cyril of Alexan- 
dria, Paul was sent by John to Cyril, but the latter 
would by no means comply with the solicitations of 
John until his messenger Paul had delivered some 
homilies before him, and presented to him a confession 
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of faith, in which the term Ssotokoq was applied to 
the Virgin Mary, and had joined in anathematizing 
Nestorius. Having satisfied Cyril in these points, 
Paul concluded the negotiations successfully. The 
few facts known of the life of Paul are given by Tille- 
mont, Me moires, vol. xiv, and by Christianas Lupus, 
in his Scholia et No tie ad varior. PP. Epistolas , form- 
ing the second volume of the work cited below. Paul 
wrote, Libellus quem (s. Libclli quos) Paulus Episcopus 
Emesemts C<jrillo A rchiepiscopo Alexandrite obtulit , a 
Joanne Antiocheno Episcopn missus: — flomllia Pauli 
Episcopi Emesseni . . . de Nativitate Domini et Salva- 
toris nostri Jesu Chridi , et quod beata Virgo Maria sit 
Del Genitrix , et quod non duos , sed unum Filium et Do- 
tninum Christum dicamvs , etc. : — Ejusdem Pauli Homi- 
lia ... in Christi Domini et Salvatons nostri Nativitn - 
tem. These pieces are given in the Concilia , vol. iii, 
col. 1090, 1095, 1098, ed. Labbe : — Epistola Pauli Eme- 
seni Episcopi ad Anatkolium Magi strum Militia? , given 
in a Latin version in the Ad Ephesinmn Concilium va- 
riorum Patrum Epistolas of Christianus Lupus (Lou- 
vain, 1682, 4to), Ep. 107. 

This Paul of Emesa is to be distinguished from a 
predecessor of the same name, who was present at the 
Council of Seleuceia (A.D. 859), and adhered to the 
party of Acacius (Le Quien, Oriens Christianus , vol. ii, 
col. 839, but he does not give his authority); but who 
seems afterwards, under the emperor Jovian, to have 
united himself with the orthodox (Socrates, Hist. Ec- 
cles. iii, 25; iv, 12; Sozomen, Hist. Eccles. vi, 4, 12), 
and to have acted with them possibly at the Synod of 
Antioch (A.D. 363), certainly at that of Syana (A.D. 
367 or 368). Gennadius (De Viris Jllustribus , c. 31) 
mentions “ Paulus Episcopus,” he does not say of what 
see, as having -written a little book on repentance (De 
Pceniteiitia Libellus ), in which he cautions the penitent 
against such an excess of sorrow as might lead to de- 
spair. We have no means of identifying this Paul. 
The period occupied by the writers enumerated by 
Gennadius includes that in which Paul of Emesa flour- 
ished ; and as he was the most eminent prelate of the 
time of his name, he may possibly he the writer men- 
tioned by Gennadius. — Smith, Diet, of Gr. and Rom. 
Biog. and Mythol. iii, 148. 

Paul (St.) this Hermit. See Anthony, St. 

Paul of Pannonia lived probably in the 5th cen- 
tury ; according to Trithemius and Cave, in A.D. 
430. Gennadius calls him Paulus Presbyter, and states 
that he knew from his own testimony (ex diciis fits') 
that he was a Pannonian, but does not say to what 
Church he belonged. Paul wrote De Yirginitate ser- 
vanda et contemtu Mundi ac Vitae, Institutione Libri duo, 
addressed to a holy virgin, Constantia. lie took the 
opportunity of abusing “the heretic Jovinian,” the 
great opponent of monasticism, as a luxurious glutton. 
The work is lost. In some MSS. of Gennadius, and by 
llonorius of Autun (De Scriptor. Eccles. ii, 74), he is 
called, not Paulus, but Petrus. See Cave, Hist. Lift, i, 
414 ; Trithemius, De Scriptor. Eccles. c. 146; Fabricius, 
Biblioth. Med. et Inf m. Latinitat. v, 217, ed. Mansi. — 
Smith, Diet, of Gr. and Rom. Biog. and Mythol. iii, 149. 

Paul tiie Presbyter. See Paul of Pannonia. 

Paul of Samosata, a noted Eastern ecclesiastic 
of the 3d century, was a native of Samosata, and must 
have been born shortly after the opening of the cen- 
tury. Very little is accessible as to his earl}' personal 
history. He was elevated to the bishopric of Anti- 
och in A.D. 260. IT is original calling seems to have 
been that of a sophist; how he obtained admittance 
into the clerical order is unknowm ; his elevation, or at 
least bis continuance in the see, he owed to the cele- 
brated Zenobia, to whom his literary attainments and 
his political talents may be supposed to have recom- 
mended him. The charge that his personal character 
was not all that could be desired for the episcopal of- 
fice seems groundless, when we consider the silence of 


the ecclesiastical writers of that period, who, if they 
had had the opportunity, would have gladly laid hold 
of anything to his disadvantage ; and we should rather 
think that his character must have been remarkably 
pure and worthy to have led to his being raised from 
an originally obscure condition to the highest dignity 
in the Church. After his elevation he was apparent- 
ly less scrupulous and humble, and it may be reason- 
ably inferred from what his enemies say of him — and 
they are the only ones who have written about Paul 
of Samosata — that he manifested in the episcopal office 
great rapacity, arrogance, and vanity. The encycli- 
cal letter issued by the council which deposed him 
(see below) was published at the time of his condem- 
nation (A.D. 269), and if the charges had been capa- 
ble of refutation or denial, Paul would not have suf- 
fered them to go unanswered. He obtained, while 
holding his bishopric, the secular office of procurator 
decenarius (so called from the holder of it receiving a 
yearly salary of two hundred sestertia), and is said to 
have loved the pomp and state of his secular calling 
better than the humbler and more staid deportment 
which became his ecclesiastical office ; and it was prob- 
ably hv the exercise, perhaps the abuse of his procu- 
ratorship, that be amassed the immense wealth which, 
contrasted with his original poverty, so scandalized 
his opponents. He was led also by his habits of sec- 
ular grandeur, and the pride they inspired, to introduce 
into the Church a greater degree of pomp than had as 
yet been allowed, erecting for himself an episcopal 
tribunal (figga) and a lofty seat (Spurov if ijXv r), and 
having this seat placed in a recess screened from pub- 
lic observation, in imitation of the higher judges and 
magistrates (see Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. vii, 30). When 
abroad lie assumed all the airs of greatness, being at- 
tended by a numerous retinue, and affecting to read 
letters and to dictate as lie went, in order to inspire 
the spectators with an idea of the extent and pressing 
character of his engagements. The decencies of pub- 
lic worship he also violated. He encouraged his ad- 
mirers of both sexes to manifest their approval by 
waving their handkerchiefs and rising up and shout- 
ing, as in the theatres, and rebuked and insulted those 
whom a sense of propriety restrained from joining in 
these applauses. His style of preaching tended to 
aggravate the disaffection which his general deport- 
ment inspired. lie was equally unsparing in his 
strictures on those former teachers of the Church 
whose memory was held in reverence, and in his 
praises of himself, 14 after the manner rather of a rhet- 
orician or a mountebank than of a bishop” (Eusebius). 
He allowed and excited women to sing liis praises 
publicly in the eliureh, amid the solemnities of Easter, 
and encouraged his flatterers among the neighboring 
bishops to praise him in their discourses to the people, 
and extol him “as an angel from heaven.” To these 
charges of open and ascertainable character, his ac- 
cusers add others of more secret and therefore of more 
dubious nature, resting in fact on mere suspicion. But 
it is very probable that these offensive traits would 
have excited less animadversion had they not been 
connected with heretical theological opinions. J ndeed, 
his accusers admit that, “though all groaned and la- 
mented liis wickedness in secret,” they feared his pow- 
er too much to provoke him by attempting to accuse 
him ; but the horror excited by liis heresy inspired a 
courage which indignation at his immorality had failed 
to excite; and they declare that, when he set himself 
in opposition to God, they were compelled to depose 
him and elect another bishop in liis place (Eusebius). 
Mosheim, who is inclined to take the most favorable 
view of Paul’s failings, says: 

“That Paul was publicly lauded by women, and by 
neighboring bishops and presbyters, I can believe with- 
out much difficulty; but that he was so infatuated and 
so greedy of praise as boldly to urge forward these pro- 
claimed of his virtues, I cannot believe so easily. I sus- 
pect that Paul, after the controversy arising from his 
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novel opinions had become warm, and the people had 
become divided into factions and parties, persuaded some 
bishops and presbyters to defend and support his cause 
in public discourses; and, through his satellites, he en- 
couraged some women, on Easter-day, when the people 
were all assembled, suddenly to shout forth bis praise, 
in order to conciliate popular favor to him, and to check 
the rising storm of opposition. He allowed his presby- 
ters and deacons, among other wrong things, to keep the 
so-called sub-int rod need (tm eiffdicra?, subintroductai s) wom- 
en: and he himself kept two young women, and carried 
them with him when he travelled. This was not contrary 
to the custom of the priests of that a ire, of which 1 have 
spoken elsewhere. But the bishops do not accuse Paul 
of any illicit intercourse with these women ; whence it 
appears that, though a luxurious liver, he was not alto- 
gether regardless of the laws of chastity and decorum. 

“ Inspecting the impiety of Paul of Samosata, scarcely 
any writer since the 3d century, who has treated of the 
triiiity of persons in God, and of Christ, either formally 
or incidentally, is silent; and the writers on heresies, one 
and all, place him among the worst corrupters of revealed 
truth, and vehemently inveigh against him; so Epipha- 
nins, Theodoret, Augustine, Damnscenns, and the rest. 
Moreover, some of the public documents of the proceed- 
ings against him have reached us, a circumstance which 
has not occurred in regard to most of the other heretics. 
For there is extant (1) a great part of the epistle of the 
bishops by whose decision he was condemned in the coun- 
cil at Antioch, addressed to all the bishops of Christen- 
dom, to make it manifest that they had good reasons for 
what they had done (in Eusebius, JJist. Keel. 1. vii, c. 30, 
p. 270, etc.). But it is to he regretted that Eusebius has 
preserved only that part of the epistle which recounts the 
vices and delinquencies of the man, omitting the part 
which stated his doctrines or errors. If the latter had 
been preserved, we could more confidently and more def- 
initely determine what were his principles. There is ex- 
tant (2) a copy of one of the epistles of the bishops of the 
council, addressed to Paul, relating to the controversy 
with him (iu the Bibliotheca l J atrinu Purisiensis [cd. Paris], 
1644, fob, xi, 302). In this epistle, six of the bishops 
state their own opinions respecting God and Christ, and 
inquire of him whether he disagrees with them. There 
is extant (3) an epistle of Dionysius of Alexandria to Paul 
of Samosata, in which the writer chides and confutes 
him (in the same Bibliotheca Pat mm, xi, 273). Though 
it is true that some, and for reasons worthy of consider- 
ation, deny that this epistle was written by Dionysius 
(q. v.), it is as unquestionably true that the epistle is very 
ancient. It was probably addressed to Paul by some 
bishop or presbyter, whose name being omitted in the 
early copy, some person, recollecting that Dionysius was 
an opposer of Paul, ascribed the epistle to him. There 
are extant (4) ten questions of Paul of Samosata, address- 
ed to Dionysius of Alexandria, and the answers of the 
latter to these questions (in the same Bibliothee a Patnun , 
xi, 27^). But this unequalled abundance of documents 
relative to Paul’s heresy has not prevented a great diver- 
sity in opinion, both among the ancients and the mod- 
erns, respecting his real sentiments. For the ancients 
speak, sometimes obscurely, sometimes inconsistently, 
and sometimes they mistake, either from passion or prej- 
udice; and hence the moderns differ widely, some crim- 
iuating and some vindicating the man. We collect to- 
gether all that, can be learned respecting Paul’s senti- 
ments front these ancient documents, and compare with 
these statements whatever has reached us from other an- 
cient sources. 

“ I. The bishops by whom Paul was condemned, in 
their epistle, preserved by Eusebius say: First, That 
he denied his God aiul Lord: tov Heuv z-auxLiij k at Kz>pioi/ ap- 
vovfitvov (p. 2S0). {Secondly, That before the bishops, as- 
sembled in council, he would not acknowledge that the 
Son o/ God descended from heaven: tov ««n' tov GeoZ ou- 
fiuvoo Ktna\€\v7*fat. Thirdly, That he distinctly said 
Jesus ('heist originated on earth: A^cr ’l>i <tovv XpzoTor k<«- 
tw'-ci. Fourthly, That he went over to the abominable 
heresy of Arteimus. What the heresy of Artemas was, 
with which they tax Paul, is a question of doubt and un- 
certainty. 1 shall therefore pass by this charge, and con- 
sider only the others ; in which, doubtless, the chief error 
of Paul was included, and that error which was the cause 
of so much odium against him. From these charges it is 
evident that he would not acknowledge Jesus Christ to be 
both God and man; or he denied that de-ms Christ was a 
person -if I may so say— compounded of God and man. 
For when lie said the Son of God did not descend from 
heaven but originated on the earth, what could he mean 
but that Christ was a were man, though ilivinelv begot- 
ten of the Virgin Mary? And what could tlie'bishops 
mean, when they taxed him with denging his God and 
Lord, but that he divested Christ of his dlrinitn. or de- 
nied that a divine person received the man Christ into 
union with himself? From the same charges it also ap- 
pears that he called the man Christ the Son of God; and 
this, undoubtedly, because he was Miporuainrnlly pro- 
duced from the Virgin Mary. For lie denied that the Son 
of God descended from heaven; and as this, most certainly, 
must be understood as referring to Christ, it is manifest 


that he applied the title Son of God to the man Christ. 
This alone is a sufficient refutation of the error of those 
who believe what Marius Mercator asserts (De Anathema- 
tismis A cstorii, in his Opp. ii, 128), that Paul of Samosata 
represented Christ us being a man, born like other men of 
two parents. Yet we have a better witness for confuting 
this error in Paul himself, who distinctly says (Quest io V, 
iu the Liblioth. Patr.x i, 286), ‘t»i<roi>? 6 is nvvvpu- 

t o? irytov Kai Mapiar r/.s nup^ivov . — That the bishops, 
whose charges we are cous.ilering, did him no injustice, 
he himself makes inauifest. For all his ten questions now 
extant, whether addressed to Dionysius or to another per- 
son, have one sole aim, namely, to evince, by means of 
various texts of Scripture brought together, that Christ 
was a mere man , and destitute of any divinity; or, what 
amounts to the same thing, to confute the belief that the 
divine aud human natures united in Christ produced one 
person. It is therefore not necessary to produce the tes- 
timony of others among the ancients to the same point. 
Yet I will add that of Simeon Betharsamensis, a cele- 
brated Persiau, near the beginning of the 6th century, 
whose testimony 1 regard as of more value than that of 
all the Greek and Latin fathers. In his epistle on the 
heresy of the Nestoriaus (in Jos. Sim. Assemani’s Biblio- 
theca Oriental, i, 347) he says: ‘Paulas Samosatenns de 
beata Maria luec dicebat : “ Sudum hominem genuit Ma- 
ria, uec post partum virgo permansit. Christum auteni 
appellavit ereatum, factum, mortalem et filium (Dei) ex 
gratia .” De se ipso vero dicebat: “Ego quoque si volu- 
ero, Chvistus ero, (pi uni ego et Christas unius, ejusdemque 
simns natura ’ These statements accord perfectly with 
the allegations of the bishops, and with the character of 
Paul, who was rash and extravagant. Eniphanius also 
(Jheres. lxv, 617) says of him that he gave himself the ap- 
pellation of Christ ;’ w declaration which is elucidated by 
the quotation from the Persian Simeon. 

“II. The six bishops of the Council of Antioch, in their 
letter to Paul before sentence was pronouuced upon him, 
while they state their own doctrine respecting God and 
Christ, condemn some errors of their adversary. In the 
first place, they say it could not be endured that he should 
inculcate inm* too Gtov G eov pi} tlviu npo Kara/ioA7,? sixrpov, 
aild duo 0em<? KnTa^iWtur'zui, ecu 6 i>io9 tov 0eo7 0eoy mj- 
pvaonrai (Bibliuth. Pate. xi, 303). The bishops speak less 
definitely than could be wished; in consequence, per- 
haps, of’ihe studied obscurity of Paul, who did not wish 
his real sentiments to be distinctly known. Yet it is not 
difficult to see whither tend the sentiments they attribute 
to him. First, he acknowledged that there is something 
in-God, which the Scriptures call the Son of God. He there- 
fore supposed that there are two Sons of God — the one by 
grace , the man Christ ; the other by nature, who existed 
long before the other Son. Secondly, He denied that the 
latter Son of God was God anterior to the creation of the 
world. Thirdly, Consequently he held that this Son of 
God became God at the time the ivorld was created. These 
statements appear confused, and very different from the 
common apprehensions; but they will admit of elucida- 
tion. Paul meant to say that the energy — or, if any pre- 
fer it, the Divine energy — which he denominated the Son 
of God, was bidden in God, before the creation of the 
world ; but that, in a sense, it issued out from God, and 
began to have some existence exterior to God, at the time 
God formed the created universe. Fourthly, lienee he 
inferred that (p. 710) those profess two Gods (or speak of 
two as in the place of the one God) who jiroclaim the Son of 
God to be God; but undoubtedly, considering what pre- 
cedes, the limitation should be added, before the creation 
of the ivorld. IBs belief was that they divide the one God 
into two Gods, who make the Son of God to have existed 
as a jwrson, distinct from the Father, before the founda- 
tion of the world. lie did not deny, as we have seen, 
that the Son of God was, in some sense, made God at the 
time the world was created.— From all this we learn that 
Paul denied the eternal generation of ihe Son of God, and 
also his personal distinctness from the Father; and he 
supposed that when God was about to create the world 
lie sent out from himself a certain energy, which is called 
the Son of God, and also God, although it is nothing dis- 
tinct from God. These ideas may be further illustrated 
by the subsequent charge of the bishops; in which they 
not obscurely tax Paul with representing God the Father 
as creating the world by the HoriZ (d>y od bpynvov sal im- 
<TT>vuic aiwoffTMToi.) as by an instrument , and by intelligence, 
haring no separate existence or personality. For it hence 
appears that by the Son or fiord of God , lie understood 
the divine wisdom {trmaTunw ) ; which, before tbe world 
was created, had been at rest in God, and hidden during 
numberless ages: but now, when the supreme God burn- 
ed the purpose of creating the world, it exhibited its 
powers, and, as it were, came out from the bosom of the 
Father; or, in other words, it manifested its presence bv 
discriminating, aciinu, and operating. From that time 
onward it. is called, though figuratively, the Son of God, 
because it proceeded forth from God, just as a son does 
from his parents; and also God, because it is essentially 
God, and can be conceived of as separate from him only 
by an abstraction of the mind. In perfect accordance 
w ith these views arc the statements of other ancient writ- 
ers. Thus Epiphanius (Uteres, lxv, 60S) states the scuti- 
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inents of Paul : God the Father , Son, and Spirit are one 
God. The I lord and Spirit are ever in God, an reason is in 
yuan; the Son of God has no separate existence, hut he ex- 
ists in God. . . . v'i09 ti' tw irarpi, iv? A 070 ? lv iivSpwirip. The 
Son is in the Father, as reason (not speech, senna, as Peta- 
vius rendered it ; but Inungpri, as the* bishops term it) 7 .S m 
man. Epiphanius, who as an author was not distinguish- 
ed for his accuracy and research, lias not stated all that 
Paul held, but what he has stated is very well. I omit 
similar citations from Athanasius and others, that the 
discussion may not be too prolix. 

“HI. Dionysius, or whoever wrote the epistle bearing 
his name (in the liiblioth. Patr. xi, 213, 274), says that Paul 
taught : di'>o (esse) vn o<TT(i<Tti? a :ai Svo npoowna rov ti-o? >,pwv 
XpicTov, nut 6v 'O Xpiarovv, Kul'i dvo viouv, tiu tyvcrei tov vio v rov I 
Otov TrpovTTdpxovTa, mu t-m kcit ’ 6p.01vp.iav Xfnorov mu viov 

t ov iiufltd. Whether Paul so expressed himself, or wheth- 
er Dionysius so inferred from the language of Paul, there 
is nothing here disagreeing with the opinions of Paul. 
For since he declared Christ to be a meie man, born of 
Wary; and denied that the Wisdom of God, combined 
with the man Christ, constituted one person ; and yet as- 
serted that the eternal Son of God, by whom the world 
was created, dwelt in the man Christ ; and as he also call- 
ed the man Christ the Son of God, and applied the same 
appellation, Son of God, to that power of the divine Wis- 
dom which projected the world— it mnst necessarily be | 
that, in some sense, he recognised two distinct and sepa- 
rate things in Christ, two forms, two Sons, two Christs. 
Here it should be noticed that the word U 7 roo-Tu<m,'in the 
language of Dionysins, is not to be understood in our 
sense of the term, but in n broader acceptation. From 
the questions of Paul ( Qucest . vii, p. ‘2S0) it appears that he 
used the word uTroaTtum in a broad sense, ns applicable to 
anything that is or exists, whether it subsists by itself or 
only in something else. The eternal Son of God, which 
Paul acknowledged to exist in Christ, he could not have 
regarded as truly an vmxnaaw or person. For, if he had 
so regarded it, he would have admitted the very thing 
which he denied, namely, that the Son of God is a person 
distinct from the person of the Father. In this same 
epistle (p.274) Dionysius blames Paul for saying, «>ci- -iT,? 
atrKU'nKrir nai timruvov dimxiocrui))?. lie therefore admitted 
that God, in the sense before explained, i. e. as being the 
Wisdom of God, dwelt in Christ. But he added that God 
dwelt iu Christ, sine laboriosa justifies exercitatione. This 
well explains the views of Paul, and in part confirms my 
former remarks. For Paul’s meaning is that Christ, while 
obeying the commands of the law, and suffering its pen- 
alties, acted and suffered alone; nor did God, as present 
with him, either act or suffer along with the man Christ, 
lienee it appears that Paul rejected altogether the union 
of the divine and human natures in Christ. I 11 this man- 
ner Dionysius correctly understood him, as appears from 
the confutation he subjoined, in which he endeavors to 
show, by many proofs, that God was born in Christ, and 
suffered the penalties, and dml. More passages of a sim- 
ilar character might be drawn from this epistle; but they 
are not needed. 

“IV. I 11 the ten questions proposed by Paul to Dionysins, 
the sole aim of Paul is to prove that the man born of 
Mary had no community of nature or of action with God 
dwelling in him. Hence he brings forward the texts in 
which the soul of Christ is said to be troubled and sorrow- 
ful (John xii, 27 ; Matt, xxvi, 26). lie then asks: Can 
the nature of God be sorrowful and troubled? (p. 712). 
lie also lays before liis antagonist the words of'Christ to 
the Jews, Destroy this temple, etc. (John i, 19), and then 
demands, Can God be dissolved? This objection, so 
easy of solution, Dionysins answers miserably, by resort- 
ing to a mystical interpretation. For lie would have 
Paul believe that by the temple which Christ represents 
ns to be dissolved must be understood the disciples of 
Christ ; because these the Jews actually dissolved, that is, 
dispersed and scattered. Some of the other answers are 
ho better. In Question V (p. 2S6) Paul says: Luke tells 
us (ch. ii, 40) that Christ grew. But can God grow? If, 
therefore, Christ grew, he was nothing but a man. With 
this argument the good Dionysius is greatly puzzled. 
But at length he finds his way out, and says: ‘The bog 
who, as Luke tells us, grew and ivaxed strong, is the Church, 
SO that t ov Geuu e.r rip ennArioiav ear i, the growth 

of God, relates to the Church: for it is recorded in the 
Acts that the Church increased daily and was enlarged, 
ami that the Word of God increased every day.’ How in- 
genious and beautiful ! If all the bishops who opposed 
Paul were like this Dionysius for acuteness and genius, I 
do not wonder they could not refute him. And lest this 
tine response should lose its force and beauty, Dionysius 
closes it with exquisite taunts. 

“But I will desist. Paul, undoubtedly, had wrong 
views, and views very different from those which the 
Scriptures inculcate. But his adversaries also appear to 
have embraced more than one error, and they had not 
sufficiently precise and clear ideas on the subject they dis- 
cussed. These statements, derived from the best and 
most credible documents on the subject, if carefully ex- 
amined and compared together, will give us easy access 
to the real sentiments of Paul of Samosata. The system 
he embraced, so far as it can be ascertained at the pres- 


ent day, is contained in the following propositions: 1 . 
God is a perfectly simple unit, in whom there is no divi- 
1 sion into parts whatever! 2. Therefore, all that common 
Christians teach respecting different persons in God, an 
eternal Son of God, and his generation from eternity, is 
false, and should be corrected by the Iloly Scriptures. 3. 
The Scriptures speak indeed of the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Spirit. But those texts must be so understood 
as not to militate with the clearest and most certain doc- 
trine of both reason and Scripture respecting the unity of 
the divine nature. 4. The Son of God mentioned in the 
Scriptures is merely the Reason (A 670 V) and H7,sdom (£ 71 - 1 - 
<tt ijp a) of God. Those who have translated the Greek 
writers concerning Paul into Latin (De Valois, Petavins, 
and others) commonly render the Greek word A 670 V by 
the Latin word Verbum. This is wrong. From the epis- 
tle of the bishops at Antioch to Paul, it is clear that he 
understood by A 0709 the divine H’isduni. Hence this Greek 
word is equivalent to the Latin word ratio. Marius Mer- 
cator, whom many follow (De A natlumatismo Festnriauo, 
in his Opp. ii, 128, ed. Gnrnerii), erroneously says: ‘Ver- 
bum Dei Patris, non substnntivnm, sed prolativmn, vel 
inqjeratioiv ni, sensit Samosatenns.’ But Paul did not rec- 
ognise the word TTpotyoptnov (p>rolativum) • and by the word 
AtWor he intended the ll'tsdom or the Reason of God, as is 
manifest from Epiphanius (p. 713), who, it must be con- 
fessed, is not always sufficiently accurate (Deeres. lxv, 
609): .\ 070 v vopt^ovai aotpiav, oiov ev ^v\y ai>~punrov tKuffTOS 
e'xct A 670 V. 5. This Reason of God was at rest in him from 
eternity, and did not project or attempt anything exterior 
to God. But when God determined to create the visible 
universe, this Reason in a sense proceeded out from God, 
and acted exteriorly to God. On this account, in the 
Scriptures, it is metaphorically called the Son of God. 0. 
The Spirit is that power which God possesses of producing 
and animating all things at his pleasure. Itffrst received 
the name of Spirit when it manifested itself in the cre- 
ation of the world; and it is so called because it may be 
compared to the wind or the breath, which produces mo- 
tions in the air. When it excites pious emotions in the 
souls of men, it is called the Holy Spirit. 7. Therefore, 
until God entered 011 the creation of the world, and op- 
erated externally, there was neither any Son of God nor 
any Holy Spirit. Yet botli may, in a certain sense, be 
pronounced eternal, because they eternally existed in God. 
S. When God would make known to men a way of sal- 
vation superior to that of Moses, lie, by means of that 
eternal poircr of his, which gives life and motion to all 
things, and which is called the Holy Spirit, begat, of the 
Jewish Virgin Mary, that very holy and most perfect man 
Jesus: and this man, because he was begotten by the 
power of' God, without any intervening agency, is also 
called the Son of God; just as a house receives the name 
of its builder (see Dionysius, Epistle to Paul, lit sup. p. 
274). 9. This extraordinary man, though lie was more 
holy and more noble than any other mortal, yet lived and 
acted iu the way anil manner of ether men, and was sub- 
ject to all the wants and frailties which are incident to 
our nature. All the things which he either did or suffer- 
ed prove clearly that he was a mere man. 10 . But to en- 
able him to perform the functions of a divine ambassador, 
without failure (for, as a man, he was liable to eriors and 
defects), that same divine Reason, which proceeded forth, 
as it were, from God at the time the world was created, 
joined itself f.o his soul, and banished from it all igno- 
rance on religious subjects and all liability to failure. 
At what time, in the opinion of Paul, the divine Benson 
or Wisdom became associated with the soul of Christ, I 
do not find stated. I can suppose that the advent of the 
Keason ov Word of God to be made Christ was delayed 
till the commencement of his public functions; because, 
previously, the man Christ did not need the aid of this 
eternal Wisdom. 11. This presence of the divine Wisdom 
(which is nothing different from God himself) in the man 
Christ, makes it proper that this man should be, and he 
is, called God . Athanasius (De Synodis, in Opp. ii, 739): 

Ot inro llni'Auw t ov Su/io)<r aTt'oir Ae^ovrat, Xpiarov vaTepov 
(p. 714) /iCTfi rijv tvav5pu)7rt)civ irpoKoirris reSeonoihaSai, 
tiu Tt/v (j)vaiv \//t Aoy civS’pwiroi' ^eyortveu. 12. It will be no 
mistake, then, if we say there are two Sons of God, and 
that there were in Christ two imoardaci?, or two distinct 
separately existing tilings, two forms or n poawira. 13. 
But we must be careful not to commingle and confound 
the acts of these two Sons of God. Each acts alone, and 
without the other. The divine Reason, -with no co-opera- 
tion of the man, speaks by Christ, instructs, discourses, 
sways the minds of the auditors, and performs the mira- 
cles. On the other hand, the man, with no co-opera- 
tion of the divine lleason dwelling in him, is begotten, is 
hungry, sleeps, walks, suffers pain, and dies. 14. At 
length, when the man Christ had fulfilled his mission, 
the divine Reason left the man, and returned to God. 
Epiphanius (llieres. lxv, § 1, p. GOS): tWAo?' TASwv 

6 Xo 7 oy evhpyrjee pnvov, sat uvrjAZe 7 rpo? r ov nart-pa. This 
passage is miserably translated by Dion. Petavius (as are 
many other passages in Epiphanius) thus: ‘Sed solum, 
inquit Panlus, adveniens verbum, totum illud administra- 
vit, et ad patrein revertit.’ The true meaning of the pas- 
sage is: The divine Reason came (to the man Christ, long 
after his birth, aud when in mature life), and solely (with- 
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ont any community of actiou with the human nature) oper- 
ated in him, and afterwards returned to ( Jod ” (Mosheim, His- 
tory of Christianity in the First Three Centuries, ii, 22S sq.). 

The writers on the history of doctrines vary in their 
opinions respecting the relation in which Paul of Sa- 
inosata stands, whether to Sabellianism or to the Uni- 
tarianism of the Artemoiiites (see Kuseb. v, 28, ab init.) ; 
comp. Schleiermachor, p. 380 sq. ; Baumgarten-Cru- 
sius, i, 204 ; Augusti, p. 59 ; Meier, Dogmengesch. p. 74, 
75 ; IOorner, p. 510). The difference between Sahel! ins 
and Paul may be said to have consisted in this, that 
the former thought that the whole substance of the 
divine Being, the latter that only one single divine 
power had manifested itself in Christ. Trechsel 
(Geschichte des .4 ntifriuitai ismus, i, 81) agrees with 
this, calling Samosatianism “ the correlate of Sabel- 
lianism, according to the measures of the mere under- 
standing.” The divine here comes only into an ex- 
ternal contact with man, touches human nature only 
on the surface; while, on the other hand, the human 
element comes to its rights more than in the system 
of Sabellius. Dionysius of Alexandria, as we have 
seen, was the first to write against Paul, and after- 
wards assembled some councils against him at Anti- 
och, about 261. In the last of these councils, which 
appears to have met in the year 269, one Malchion, a 
rhetorician, an acute and eloquent man, so skilfully 
drew Paul out of the subterfuges in which he had be- 
fore lurked that his error became manifest to all. As 
he would not renounce his error, he was divested of 
the episcopal office, and excluded from the communion 
by common suffrage. This decision Paul resisted ; 
and relying perhaps on the patronage of queen Zeno- 
bia, and on the favor of the people, he refused to give 
up the house in which the bishop resided, and in which 
the Church was accustomed to assemble. But when 
Zenobia was conquered by the emperor Aurelian, in 
the year 272, and the contest was taken before the 
emperor, the case was referred for arbitrament to the 
Romish and Italian bishops, who decided against Paul. 
It is probable that Paul, notwithstanding his deposi- 
tion, continued to preach and to propagate his opinions. 
Nothing subsequent, however, is known of him. His 
followers, and he had many, formed themselves into 
a sect, and flourished under the name of Paulians(i[. v.), 
or Pi iidianists, for some time after. 

Paul does not seem to have written much. The ten 
questions and propositions extant under his name, and 
addressed, according to the existing title, to Dionysius 
of Alexandria, have been noticed. A Greek MS. work, 
ascribed by some to John of Damascus, contains a 
fragment of a work by Paul, entitled Oi i -pug Yaj3t- 
avbv Aoyoi (.4(7 Sabianum JJbri ), and some fragments 
of this are cited in the Concilia (iii, 388, ed. Labbe). 
Vincentius Lirinensis, in his Commonitorium , states 
that the writings of Paul abounded in quotations from 
the Scriptures both of the O. T. and the N. T. To in- 
troduce his Christology into the mind of the people, he 
undertook to alter the Church hymns, but was shrewd 
enough to accommodate himself to the orthodox for- 
mulas, calling Christ, for example, “ God of the Vir- 
gin” (Stag tic 7r« petrol-), and ascribing to him even 
homoousia with the Father, but of course in his own 
sense. See, besides the authorities already referred to, 
Eusebius, Ilist. Eccles. v ii, 27-30 ; Mansi, Coll. Cone. 
i, 1033 sq., especially Epistol. Episcopal', ad Paul, v, 
393; Fpiphanius, Hist. Eccles . 65, 1; Maji, Nov. Col- 
lect. vii, 1, p. 68, 299 sq. ; Fragments in Leont. Bvz. 
Contr. Nestor, ct Eutych. iii ; Ehrlich, Hiss rtatio de 
Errorib. Pauli Samos. (Leips. 1745, 4to), p. 23 ; Fuerlin, 
He Jheres. Pauli Samos. (Getting. 1741, 4to) ; Schwab, 
De Pauli Samos, vita atq. Doctr. (Ilerbip. 1839); Cave, 
Hist. Litter, ad aim. 260, i, 135 ; Le Quien, Oriens 
Christianas, i, 705; Tillemont, Memoires, iv, 289 sq. ; 
Neander, Ch. Hist, ii, 269 sq. ; id. Diogenus , i, 169, 
200; Sehaff, Ch. Hist, i, 289 sq. ; Pressens6, The Early 
Ye irs of Christianity ( Heresy and Christian Doctrine ), 


1 p. 131 sq. ; Baur, Dreieiniglceitslekre, i, 293-335; Ha- 
| genbach, History of Doctrines, vol. i ; and his Erste drei 
Jahrh. etc., vol. xvi ; Hefele, Concilicngesch. i, 109 sq., 
225, 411, 507 ; Smith, Hid. of Or. and Rom. Biog. and 
Mythol. iii, 149 sq. 

Paul the Silentiahy, a Christian poet of the 5th 
; century, was of a noble family, the son of Cyrus and 
' grandson of Florus, and possessed of great wealth. He 
held in the palace of Justinian the office of chief of the 
; Silentiarii, a class of persous who had the care of the 
emperor’s palace. When the church of St. Sophia at 
Constantinople was rebuilt by Justinian in 562, Paul 
wrote a description (or tcippacuc) of the edifice, in 1026 
Greek hexameters, with a procemium consisting of 134 
iambic verses. It is evident from this poem that he 
was a Christian. The work was edited, with notes 
and a Latin translation, by Ducange (Paris, 1670) ; the 
text, edited by Becker, is contained in the Bonn edition 
| of the “Byzantine Historians” (1837), with a second 
part, consisting of 275 hexameters and a procemium of 
: 29 iambics, not included in the edition of Ducange. 
Paul was also the author of a poem entitled Ei'c rd tv 
HvSioig Sippa, and of several epigrams, which are in- 
cluded in the Greek Anthology. See Fabricius, Bib- 
liotheca Grceca (ed. llarles), iv, 487 ; vii, 581; Smith, 
Diet, of Or. and Rom. Biog. and Mythol. iii, 151 (18); 
Darling, Cyclop. Bibliog. vol. ii, s. v. 

Paul the Sim ple (Paulus Simplex), so called on 
j account of the childlike simplicity of his character, was 
a disciple of St. Anthony, who flourished in the 4th 
1 century. His native country appears to have been 
Egypt, but the place of his residence is not described, 
lie was a poor countryman, who, till the age of sixty, 
had served God in the married state. His retirement 
into the desert was occasioned by his surprising his 
wife, who was exceedingly beautiful, and must have 
been much younger than himself, in the act of adul- 
tery with a paramour, with whom she appears to have 
long carried on a criminal intercourse. Abandoning 
to the care of the adulterer, not only his guilt}' wife, but 
also his innocent children, according to Palladius and 
Socrates, he took his departure, after having, “ with 
a placid smile,” said to the adulterer, “Well, well ; 
truly it matters not to me. By Jesus! I will not take 
I her again. Go ; you have her, and her children ; for I 
] am going away, and shall become a monk.” The 
incident affords a curious illustration of the apathy 
which was cherished as a prime monastic virtue, and 
offers an instance of what was probably in that day 
still rarer, monastic swearing. A journe}' of eight 
days brought him to the cell of St. Anthony, then in 
the zenith of his reputation. “What do you want?” 
said the saint. “To be made a monk,” was Paul’s 
answer. “ Monks are not made of old men of sixty,” 
was the caustic rejoinder. The fervor of the candidate 
induced him to remain three days without food at the 
door of the hermit ; and Anthony, won by bis importu- 
nity and earnestness, at length admitted him as a disci- 
ple. After a" long and rigorous practice of obedience, 
he was placed in a cell at three miles’ distance from 
1 Anthony’s, who came to regard Paul as the holiest 
among his followers. Paul is reputed to have pos- 
sessed the gift of miracles in a far more eminent de- 
gree than his great master; and to him, it is said, St. 
Anthony was in the habit of sending such sick or pos- 
sessed persons as he himself was unable to cure. The 
date of Paul's retirement and the time of his death are 
not known; but an anecdote recorded in the Eccles. 
Grcec. Monumenta of Cotelerius (i, 351) shows that he 
was living at the accession of the emperor Constantius 
II, A.D. 337. See Palladius, Hist. Lausiac. c. 28, in 
the Biblioth. Patrum (Paris, 1654, fob), xiii, 941 ; Sozo- 
men, Ilist. Eccles. i, 13; Tillemont, Memoires, vi, 144; 
Neale, Hist, of the Ho’y East. Church (Patriarchate of 
Alexandria), i, 152. — Smith, Diet, of Gr. and Rom. Biog. 
and Mythol. iii, 151. 
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Paul of Thebes, a saint of the early Christian 
Church, whose personal history is enshrouded in mys- 
tery by legends and traditions, was born, according to 
Jerome, in the second half of the 3d century. He 
early lost his rich Christian parents, and during the 
Dacian persecutions fled into the 'Iheban wilderness, 
where lie lived for ninety-seven years in communion 
with his God, to be seen only by man in his dying 
hours, when the anchorite Antoni us found him. 

Paul Vekonese. See Paolo Vehonese. 

Paul I, pope of Rome, was a native of the city of 
Rome, a brother of pope Stephen 111 (q. v.), whom he 
succeeded, and by whom he was employed in impor- 
tant political missions. Paul I began his pontificate 
May 29, 757, amid much opposition and disorder. 
There were at the time two parties at Rome, the 
Frankish and the Italian. lie owed his elevation to 
the Frankish party. The Italians were led by The- 
ophylactus, who disputed for a while the right to the 
pontificate with Paul ; the latter, however, proved 
strongest in the contest, and finally secured submis- 
sion. Paul’s pontificate is distinguished partly by ef- 
forts for the complete and secure papal possession of the 
territories which were claimed as granted by the Frank- 
ish king, and partly by the remarkable growth of pa- 
pal power in Rome itself. Baxmann ( Gesch . der Poli- 
tik der Piipste , ii, 251) says: “Very seldom have the 
politics of Rome seen so much deceit and fraud, or so 
borne the character of unconscientiousness and double- 
tongued ness, as under pope Paul 1.” In order to re- 
tain the newly acquired exarchate of Ravenna, and to 
strengthen himself against the attacks of the Lom- 
bards and the Byzantines, Paul sought the good graces 
of king Pepin, and prevented this ruler from alliance 
with the iconoclastic Greeks (see the Codex CaroHnus, 
in Muratori, vol. iii, pt. ii, p. 11G sq.). One of the 
most troublesome neighbors of the papal territory was 
the Lombard king Desiderius, who devastated it sev- 
eral times. He was, however, conciliated in A. I). 706, 
and we find Desiderius at Rome that year engaged in 
his devotions, and putting the Church in possession of 
some portions of his property. Pope Paul 1 is vener- 
ated by the Romish Church as a saint (June 28). He 
was a friend of the monks, and erected a monastery in 
his parental home. He was kind towards the poor, 
and exhibited a compassionate spirit for all troubled 
hearts. He died June 28, 767, and was succeeded b} r 
his brother, who is known as Constantine II. Pope 
Paul’s letters are preserved in the collections of the 
councils, and in Gretser s collection ; but as one of 
them bears a date after the decease of this pontiff’, 
their genuineness is called in question. See Ray- 
naldus, .4 nnales ; Chacon, Vitas Pontifcum Romanov urn ; 
Bower, I list, of the Popes , vol. iii ; Riddle, Hist, of the 
Papacy , i, 322-324; Reichel, Ilist. of the Roman See in 
the Middle Ages , p. 113 sq. ; Neander, Church Hist. vol. 
iii ; Milman, Hist, of Lot. Christianity , ii, 428-432 ; Asch- 
bach (R. C.), Kirchen-Lexikon, s. v. (J. H. W.) 

Paul II, pope of Rome, was a Venetian by birth. 
His original name w r as Pietro Barho , and he was the 
nephew of pope Eugenius III, through the sister of the 
latter. Barho had been successiveh’- archdeacon at 
Bologna and bishop of Cervia. He entered upon the 
pontificate in 1464. Paul 1 1 began by correcting abuses, 
and checking the exactions of the officers and secreta- 
ries of the papal court, who levied contributions at 
pleasuro from those who had occasion to apply to Rome 
for licenses, rescripts, and other official papers. He en- 
deavored also to form a league of the Christian princes 
against the Turks. But while he resumed the design 
of his predecessor for a general crusade against the 
Mohammedans, Paul adopted a course of policy which 
perpetuated disunion in Christendom. He aided Fer- 
dinand in expelling the partisans of Anjou from Na- 
ples (q. v.), and consequently quarrelled with that mon- 
arch respecting certain liefs and arrears of tribute 


claimed by the Holy See ; he attacked Podiebrad, king 
of Bohemia, on the ground that he favored the Hussite 
movement, and sent a legate to Louis XI to claim the 
definite revocation of the Pragmatic Sanction. And 
so, while Paul opposed the king of France, excited a 
civil war in Bohemia (q. v. ; see also Hussites; Po- 
land), and fomented the discords of Italj", the com- 
mon interests of Christendom were forgotten, and the 
Turks continued to acquire new territory. When, by 
their taking of Negropont, the establishment of the na- 
val power of the Turks in Europe seemed a certainty, 
and they threatened Italy, he proclaimed (in 1468) a 
general peace among the Italian governments, threat- 
ening with excommunication those who did not ob- 
serve it. But the decision had been reached too late, 
and ere the final preparations for a united attack of the 
Turks had been perfected, pope Paul II died suddenly, 
July 25, 1471. He was the first pontiff" who openly de- 
clared himself a foe to the progress of knowledge. An 
academy had been formed at Rome for the cultivation 
of Greek and Roman antiquities and philology, of which 
Pomponius, Lsetus, Platina, and other learned men were 
members. Paul, who, unlike his predecessor Pius II, had 
no taste for profane learning, became suspicious of the 
academicians and their meetings. Some one probably 
excited his suspicions b} r accusing them of infidelity 
and of treasonable designs. The academy was pro- 
scribed, some of its members ran away, others were 
seized and tortured, and among them Platina, who after 
a year’s imprisonment was released through the inter- 
cession of several cardinals. It may easily be sup- 
posed that Platina, in his Lives of the Poqies, which he 
wrote afterwards under Sixtus IV, did not spare the 
memory of Paul II. But besides Platina, other con- 
temporary writers, such as Corio Ammirato, an anony- 
mous chronicler of Bologna, and the monk Jacopo Fi- 
lippo of Bergamo, all speak unfavorably of this pope. 
Cardinal Querini has undertaken the defence of Paul 
II in his Vindicue adrersas Platinam aliosque Ohirec - 
tatores , and Romanists claim that Paul II is maligned 
by Protestants because he proved the persecutor of the 
Hussites. There is how'ever no justice in this accusa- 
tion, formally Romanists themselves confess that Paul 
1 1 was envious, malicious, and l^pocriticah Ilis vacil- 
lating policy speaks for itself. He was ambitious for 
the extension of papal pow r er, and resolved to main- 
tain the privileges of ecclesiastics, and their exemp- 
tion from the jurisdiction of temporal courts, as is 
most clearly proven in his conduct towards Louis XI, 
and the treacherous cardinal Balluc, who deserved 
to be executed for the betraj'al of his sovereign to 
Charles of Burgundy at Perronne. See Muratori, 
Script. Rer. Ital. vol. iii, pt. ii, p. 993 ; Bower, Gesch. 
der Rumischen Papste, ix, 312 ; Artaud, I list, des Sou- 
verains Pi ntifs Rom. (Paris, 1847), iii, 341 sq. ; Hist, of 
Popery (Lond. 1838, 8vo), ch. xvi ; Reichel, Hist, of 
the Roman See in the Middle Ages , p. 235 sq. ; AVetzer 
u. Welte (R. C.), Kirchen-Lexikon , s. v. ; Aschbach, 
Kirchen-Lexikon , s. v. (J. II. AV.) 

Paul III, a noted pope of Rome, flourished in a 
most critical period of the history of the Christian 
Church. His original name was Allessandro Farnese. 
He was born at Carino, in Tuscany, in 1468. He was 
educated at the university of the Medici at Florence, 
and there acquired great familiarity with the Latin 
and the Greek. After this he lived at Rome, largely - 
given up to pleasure and frivolity. He kept low com- 
pany, supported mistresses, became a father, and in 
many ways gained an unenviable notoriety. He 
finally, however, became more serious, and determined 
to enter the service of the Church. lie was first em- 
ployed in the apostolical chancellory, and soon gained 
friends by his learning and promptness in the dis- 
charge of all duties. In 1493 he was made bishop of 
Montefiascone, and in 1499 was created a cardinal. As 
such he served in important trusts, and eventual^ be- 
came bishop of Ostia and dean of the Sacred College. 
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On the death of Clement VII, in 1534, Farnesc was 
elected j>o j»o, just at the crisis when the most urgent 
applications were made by the various states of Europe 
to Kome for the assembling of a general council, which 
was required by the state of the Western Church, dis- 
tracted bv the disavowal of the papal supremacy by 
Luther and Zwingli, as well as by the measures of 
Henry VII 1 of England. For a while it seemed as if 
the new pontiff was well adapted for the settlement of 
the great controversies. He showed himself favorable 
to the Reforming party within the Church. lie made 
choice of discreet and honorable men for his college of 
cardinals. Of those to whom Paul 111 gave the red 
hat shortly after his accession were Contarini, Caraffa, 
Pole, Sadolet, and others, most of whom had belonged 
to the Oratory of Divine Love, and some of whom were 
friendly to the Protestant doctrine of salvation. He 
also appointed commissioners of reform, whose duty it 
was to point out and remove the mucli-complained-of 
abuses hi the Roman curia. He even entered into ne- 
gotiations with the Protestants of Germany, through 
his nuncio, Peter Paul Vergerius, and it seemed not 
impossible that the concessions which he was ready to 
make would once more unite these and all Protestants 
with the Romish body. In 1537 Paul gave further 
expression to his desire for peace and union by his call 
of the council to meet in Mantua in the month of May. 
The German Protestants, believing the pontiff sincere j 
in his endeavors, were encouraged to appoint Luther : 
to draw up a clear statement of their grievances and 
differences of opinion, and at the meeting of the 
League of Smaleald (q. v.), in February, adopted the 
articles which Luther had written out and presented. 
But as they feared that their radical position about the 
papal and episcopal authority would not be likely to 
tind favor with Romanists, the assembly rejected the 
invitation to the council, and simply placed in the 
hands of the papal nuncio and the imperial vice-chan- 
cellor the articles adopted. The Romanists, discour- 
aged and maddened by the boldness of the Protestant 
party, now hoped to bring about by threats what they 
had failed to carry in kindness. They encouraged the 
leading Roman Catholic estates to join themselves to- 
gether in Christian union, or, as they called the body, 
the Holy League (q. v.). The Protestants, seeing the 
hostile array of the Romanists, now strengthened the 
Smaleald leaguers, and entered iuto friendly relations 
with Switzerland. Every preparation was made on 
both sides for conflict, and not for peace, and yet both | 
claimed to be preparing simply for defence. In 1540 
the emperor Charles of Germany called another con- 
ference, for the purpose of effecting a religious union 
that might have the approval of the pope. See Inte- 
rim of Ratisuon. The good feeling which prevailed 
at the opening of this conference at Ratisbon, in 1541, , 
made the sanguine Contarini and his friends very 
hopeful ; but while Bueer and Melancthon were mod- 
erate and yielding, Luther was dissatisfied with the , 
platform adopted on account of its want of definiteness, I 
and had no confidence in the praetieableness of a union. I 
On the Romish side, the same opposition and distrust ! 
manifested itself. Caraffa would not approve of the 
terms of the agreement which Contarini had sanc- 
tioned, though he conceded that there was need of 
practical and immediate reforms. “Caraffa stood 
• forth as the representative and leader of those who 
were resolved to defend to the last the polity and dog- 
mas of the Church against all innovation, while at the 
same time they aimed to infuse a spirit of strict and 
even h see tic purity and zeal into all its officers, from 
the highest to the lowest.” Raul III took sides with 
Caraffa and his party. Some, and it seems reasonably, 
claim that there was jealousy of Charles V at Koine, ' 
and that the project of this conference was frustrated 
because it was feared that Charles V, strengthened by 
the destruction of the Protestant league of Smaleald, 
would prove treacherous to the papacy, like Ilenry i 


VIII of England. The papal party, therefore, not 
only broke up the Eatishon conference, but shortly after 
the papal troops which had been sent Charles were re- 
called, and Francis I was even induced to side with the 
Protestants, who were now in conflict with the imperial 
forces. The result was that the Protestant cause, at 
the moment when it was possibly on the verge of ex- 
tinction, was strengthened by its worst enemies (see 
Fisher, p. 40, 105). A general council of the Church 
was indispensable, if the Protestants were ever to be 
gained over again to the old fold. Henry VIII had 
’ been excommunicated, and England was greatly dis- 
tanced from papal interests; and the Jesuitic order, 
which had been sanctioned, had failed to effect a heal- 
ing of the discord. In 1542, finally, the call was issued 
by papal will, but the war between Charles and Fran- 
cis which was now waging delayed the assembling of 
the conference (at Trent) until 1545. These delays 
are also charged upon Paul, but it can hardly be 
doubted that much of it was due to the difficulties of 
the times. We need hardly add that the council [see 
Trent] failed to bring about the much-desired result. 
Paul himself did not live to see the close of the coun- 
cil, which occurred in 1503. He died Nov. 10, 1549, 
and was succeeded by Julius III (q. v.). Pope Paul 
was devotedly attached to his own friends, and though 
he favored reform, he lacked boldness, and feared too 
much from defections, which were probably never in- 
tended, or even conceived, except in his own imagina- 
tion. The charges of vacillation in his dealings with 
the Protestants may be true or not, but the charges of 
simony and selfishness which have been presented 
against him are not so easily answered. He was anx- 
ious to aggrandize his own family. His natural son, 
Pier Luigi Farnese, he made first duke of Castro, and 
afterwards duke of Parma and Piacenza. For his 
grandson Ottavio he obtained the hand of Margaret, 
a natural daughter of Charles V, and made him duke 
of Camerino. The pope subdued the people of Perugia 
who had revolted against him, put to death several of 
the leaders, and built a citadel to keep the citizens in 
awe. He also attacked the Colonna, the most power- 
ful baronial family in the neighborhood of Rome, took 
all their strongholds, and obliged the members of that 
family to take refuge iu the fiefs which they held in 
the kingdom of Naples. He received in the same year 
the news of the tragical death of his son Pier Luigi, 
who was murdered at Piacenza, where he had made him- 
self odious by his tyranny and his lust. Overcome with 
grief at the news, he told his two grandsons, who were 
with him at the time, to take warning from their fa- 
ther’s death, and to live in the fear of God. Pope Paul 
III maintained a correspondence with Erasmus and 
cardinal Sadolet, and also wrote some Xotes to several 
of Cicero’s letters. See Panvinius, Vita Pauli III ; 
Querini. Imago pontifeis Pauli III ; Ravnaldns, A fi- 
nales ; Ranke, Hist, of the Papacy , i, 112 sq. ; Riddle, 
Hist, of the Papacy , vol. i ; Gieseler, IJccles. I/ist. iv, 
165 ; Burnet, Hist, of the Reformation , vol. iii ; Fisher, 
Hist, of the Reformation , p. 3, 49, 165, 395, 401 ; Lea, 
Hist, of Sacerdotal Celibacy; Ffonlkes, /list, of the Di- 
visions of Christendom, i, § 63 ; Robertson, Hist, of Charles 
V; Zeitschrift fur historische Theohgie, April, 1875, 
art. i; Wetzer u. Welte, Kirchen-Lexikon (R. C.), viii, 
231. (J. II. W.) 

Paul IV, pope of Rome, was the descendant of a 
noble Neapolitan family named Carajfa, and was born 
in Naples in 1476. His early career was distinguished 
for ascetic rigor. In 1507 he was appointed bishop of 
Chieti, in which see he labored most earnestly for the 
reformation of abuses, and for the revival of religion 
and morality. With this view he established, in con- 
junction with several congenial reformers, the congre- 
gation of secular clergy called Thcatines (q. v.), and 
was himself the first superior. He was made cardinal 
in 1536, and organized the tribunal of the Inquisition 
in Rome. On the death of Marcellus II in 1555, al- 
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though in his seventy-ninth year, he was elected to 
succeed. He entered upon the wider career which his 
new position opened for him with all the ardor of a 
young man, and with all the stern enthusiasm which 
had characterized him during life. He was remarkably 
large and lean, walked with a hurried step, and seemed 
to he all sinew. As he had never confined himself 
hitherto in his daily habits to any precise rules — he 
would often sleep during the day and study at night 
— so he ever followed in other matters the impulses 
of the moment. But these were swayed by opinions 
formed in the course of a long life, and which had 
now become a second nature. He seemed to know no 
other duty and no other business than the restoration 
of the old faith to its former domination. He enforced 
vigorously upon the clergy the observance of all the 
clerical duties, established a censorship, and completed 
the organization of the Homan Inquisition. But while 
he was thus intent upon strengthening the papal hie- 
larchy, he also manifested good qualities of head and 
heart. Thus, e. g., be took measures for the alleviation 
of the burdens of the poorer classes, and for the better 
administration of justice, not sparing even his own 
nephews, whom he banished from Horae on account of 
their corrupt conduct and profligate life. His foreign 
relations involved him in much perplexity. He was 
embroiled with the emperor Ferdinand, with Philip II 
of Spain, and with Cosmo, grand -duke of Tuscany. 
Having condemned the principles of the Peace of 
Augsburg, he protested against its provisions. Under 
the weight of so many cares his old age gave way. 
He died Aug. 18, 1550. As soon as the news of his 
death became known to the people of Home, they rose 
in insurrection, ran to the prison of the Inquisition, 
wounded a Dominican monk who acted as commissary, 
delivered all the prisoners, and burned the papers. 
They then threw down the statue of the pope, crying 
out, “Death to the Caraffas!” The tumult lasted 
several days, after which the conclave elected as new 
pope Pius IV (q. v.). Paul IV wrote, Tractat . de sym- 
bolo, de emendanda eec'esia ad Pauhtm III , rcgulas 
Theatinorum : — Tractut. de ecclesia Vaticana et cjus sa- 
cerdotumprincipatu de quadragesimal observantia : — Pa- 
rcenes ad Bernardum Ochium: — Xot<e in A ristotelis Ehi- 
cam : — Public, fidei profess : — Orationes et Epistohe. See 
Caraccioli, Collectanea hist, de Vita Pauli I V (Col. 1612, 
4to); Magi, Disquisit. hist, de Paidi IVinculpata vita 
(Neap. 1672); Bromato, Vita di Paolo IV (Ravenna, 
1748, 2 vols. 8vo); Eanke, Hist, of the Papacy, i, 207, 
234; Ffoulkes, Divisions of Christendom, vol. i, § 67 ; 
Bower, Ilist. of the Popes , vol. vii ; Riddle, I list, of the 
Papacy, vol. ii ; Schrockb, Kirchengesch. seit der Re- 
formation, iii, 148 sq., 249 sq., 258 sq. ; Htiusser, Refor- 
mationsgesch. (1868) p. 296 sq. ; Robertson, I list, of 
Charles U, bk. xi and xii ; Wetzer u. Welte, Kirchen- 
Lexikon (Rom. Cath.), viii, 231, 232. (J. II. \V.) 

Paul V, a noted pope of Rome, was originally 
named Camillo Borghese. He was born at Home in 
1552. In his early life he was a distinguished canon- 
ist and theologian ; and, after the ordinary prelatical 
career at Rome, he rose first to the post of nuncio at 
the Spanish court, and afterwards to the cardinalate 
in 1596 under Clement VIII. On the death of Leo XI 
in 1605, cardinal Borghese w’as elected to succeed him. 
His pontificate is rendered memorable by the concern 
to maintain its pretensions in Italy in all their in- 
tegrity. Thus he was involved in the celebrated con- 
flict with the republic of Venice, into which he was 
plunged at the very outset of his career. The origi- 
nal ground of dispute was the question of immunity 
from the jurisdiction of civil tribunals conceded to the 
clergy, w ho claimed to be tried by ecclesiastical tribu- 
nals alone. This claim the senate resisted; and fur- 
ther causes of dispute were added by a mortmain law, 
and a law prohibiting the establishment of new relig- 
ious orders or associations unless with the sanction of 
the senate. Each party remaining inflexible in its 
VII.— G G G 


determination, Paul V issued a brief directing a sen- 
tence of excommunication against the doge and the 
senate, and placing the republic under an interdict 
unless submission should be made within twenty-four 
days. The senate forbade the publication of the bull ; 
and as the members of several monastic orders pro- 
fessed that they could not continue to perform relig- 
ious worship in a country placed under interdict, they 
w’ere allowed to quit Venice, and the senate appointed 
secular priests to perform service in their stead. The 
people remained perfectly quiet, and the bishops and 
vicars continued their functions as usual ; but there 
was, nevertheless, an animated conflict maintained by 
the pen, in which the celebrated Fra Paolo Sarpi [see 
Paul, Father], on the side of the republic, and on the 
papal side Bellarmine and Baronins, w’ero the leaders. 
There w’ere three points at issue between the pope and 
the senate : (1) The senate had made a decree that 
j no new convent or religious congregation should be 
, founded without their permission ; (2) that no property 
or perpetual revenue of any kind should be bequeathed 
to the Church without their approbation ; (3) that cler- 
ical men accused of crime should be judged by the sec- 
i nlar power like other citizens. The king of France 
and the emperor took the part of Venice, the court of 
Spain that of the pope, and Italy was threatened with 
a war like that of the Investitures (q. v.). Henry IV 
of France, however, proposed his mediation, and sent 
j to Venice cardinal De Joveuse, who, after consulting 
with the senate, proceeded to Rome, where he suc- 
ceeded in effecting a compromise in 1607, and peace 
was restored, although dissatisfaction afterwards arose 
on the subject of the nomination of a patriarch. The 
decrees of the senate were maintained, but the two 
clerical culprits, in compliance with the wish of the 
French king, were given up to the pope, “saving the 
right of the republic to punish all offenders, clerical or 
lay, within its dominions.” Upon this arrangement 
being made the interdict was removed. A misunder- 
standing of a similar nature arose between the pope 
and the crown of France (Louis XIII) as to the right 
of censorship of books, and as to the approval of the 
\ disciplinary decrees of the Council of Trent; but it 
was removed by mutual explanations. See Suarez. 
Pope Paul's administration was vigorous and enlight- 
| ened. lie reformed many abuses in the tribunals of 
the Roman court, and did much for the promotion of 
public works, for the restoration and preservation of 
antiquities, the improvement of the museums and li- 
braries, and the embellishment of the city of Rome. He 
enlarged the Vatican and Quirinal palaces, restored 
the church of Santa Maria Maggiore, constructed or 
I repaired aqueducts, made additions to the Vatican Li- 
brary, collected statues and other antiquities, and built 
the handsome villa Mondragone at Frascati. Paul V 
| w’as also much given to the improvement and provid- 
ing of charitable and pious institutions. He likewise 
established the fortune of the Borghese family, which is 
one of the wealthiest of the Roman families. Paul V 
died Jan. 28, 1621, and w’as succeeded by Gregor}’- XV. 
Paul V avoided decisions in all dogmatical controver- 
sy. Thus he reserved bis judgment in the controver- 
sies on the doctrine of mercy [sec Molina; Quiet- 
ism], and commanded silence to both parties in the 
controversy regarding the immaculate conception. 
He sainted Loyola and Charles Borromco. See Bzo- 
vius, Vita Pauli V; De Montor, Hist, des souv. Pont. 
Domains ; Muratori, Annales d' Italic , ann. 1616 and 
sq. ; Ranke, Hist, of the Papacy, i, 601 ; Bower, Ilist. 
of the Popes, vol. vii ; Sehrockh, Kirchengesch. seit der 
Ref. iii, 346 sq. ; iv, 305 sq. ; Le Bret, Gesch. i\ It alien , 
iii, 203 sq. ; Riddle, Hist, of the Popes, vol. ii ; Wetzer 
u. Welte, Kircheu-Lexikon (Rom. Cath.), viii, 232, 233. 
(J. II. W.) 

Paul, David, a celebrated Polish Unitarian di- 
vine, flourished near the middle of the 16th century. 
In 1563 he took part in a discussion against the Lu- 
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therans at Weissenburg, and was so persuasive in his 
arguments that the princes and the chief nobles of the 
country embraced his doctrines. There is scarcely 
anything else known of his history. See Krasinski, 
JJist. of the Hef. in Poland , i, 356. 

Paul, Vincent de, one of the most eminent saints 
of the modern Romish Church, and founder of the con- 
gregation of “Priests of the Missions,” was born of 
very humble parentage at Ranquines, in the diocese 
of Dax, France, in 157G. The indications of ability 
which he exhibited as a youth interested in him sev- 
eral people of influence and means, and he was sent to 
Toulouse to be educated. lie became an ecclesiastical 
student, and was admitted to priest’s orders in 1G00. 
For a time he was tutor in a noble family, and was 
then made principal of the college “Des Rons En- 
fans.” On a voyage which he was making from Mar- 
seilles to Narbonne the ship in which he had taken 
passage was captured by corsairs, and ho was sold 
into slavery at Tunis. After having spent several 
years in the most forlorn condition, he succeeded in 
reclaiming his master, a renegade Christian, to the 
true faith, and together with him Paul made his es- 
cape from Barbary. They landed in France in 1G07. 
Shortly after this he went to Rome, and was intrusted 
by the pontiff with an important mission to the French 
court in 1608. He now took up his residence in Paris, 
and became the almoner of Marguerite de Valois. He 
also taught, and as tutor of the children of M. de 
Gondy, the commandant of the galleys at Marseilles, 
gained the friendship of this distinguished man, and 
seciired the appointment as almoner-general of the 
galleys in 1619. It was at this time that the well- 
known incident occurred of his offering himself and 
being accepted in the place of one of the convicts, 
whom he found overwhelmed with grief and despair 
at having been obliged to leave his wife and family in 
extreme destitution. But Vincent de Paul is espe- 
cially r noted for having laid the foundation of w hat 
eventually grew into the great and influential congre- 
gation of “ Priests of the Missions,” an association of 
priests who devote themselves to the work of assisting 
the parochial clergy by preaching and hearing confes- 
sions periodically in those districts to which they may 
be invited by the local pastors. The rules of this con- 
gregation were approved by Urban VIII in 1G32, and 
in the following year the fathers established themselves 
in the so-called priory of St. Lazare, in Paris, whence 
their name of Lazar ids (q. v.) is derived. From this 
date his life was devoted to the organization of works 
of charity and benevolence. To him Paris owes the 
establishment of the Foundling Hospital, and the first 
systematic efforts for the preservation of the lives and 
the due education of a class theretofore neglected, or 
left to the operation of chance charity. The pious Sis- 
terhood of Charity is an emanation of the same spirit, 
and Vincent was intrusted hv St. Francis de Sales 
with the direction of the newly founded order of Sis- 
ters of the Visitation. The queen, Anne of Austria, 
warmly rewarded his exertions, and Louis XI 11 chose 
him as his spiritual assistant in his last illness. Vin- 
cent de Paul was placed by the queen-regent at the 
head of the Conseil de Conscience , the council chiefly 
charged with the direction of the crown in ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs; and the period of his presidency was long 
looked hack to as the golden eera of impartial and hon- 
est distribution of ecclesiastical patronage in France. 
Vincent was not, in any sense of the word, a scholar; 
but h is preaching, which (like that of the fathers of 
his congregation of Lazarists) w r as of the most simple 
kind, was singularly affecting and impressive, lie 
left nothing behind him hut the Jinks or Constitutions 
of the Congregation of the Mission (1685); Conferences 
on these Constitutions (4to), and a considerable num- 
ber of letters, chiefly addressed to the priests of the 
mission, or to other friends, on spiritual subjects. He 
died at an advanced age at St. Lazare, Sept. 27, 1GG0, 


and was canonized by Clement XII in 1737. His fes- 
tival is held on July 19, the day of his canonization. — 
Chambers. See Airs. Jameson, Legends ; Jervis, JJist. 
of the Church of France , i, 319 sq. ; ii, 11 ; Hook, Ec- 
cles. Biog. vii, 592. 

Paul, William, D.D., an English prelate, flour- 
ished near the middle of the 17th century. Of his 
early history we know scarcely anything. lie was 
not educated for the sacred office of the ministry, but 
had entered the mercantile profession, and, possessed 
of a large property, had made himself quite prominent 
in that walk of life, when, through the influence of 
bishop Sheldon, Paul was called into the ministry, and 
finally given the important see of Oxford. It was 
hoped that his vast wealth would be expended for the 
good of the bishopric, and, to judge from the prepara- 
tions he made for the rebuilding of the dilapidated 
episcopal palace at Cuddesden, the hope was not un- 
founded. He died suddenly in 1665, having held the 
see only two years. He also held the valuable rectory 
of Chinnor in commendam. See Stoughton, Eccles. 
JJist. of England (Church of the Restoration ), i, 490. 

Paula, St. ('A yia n«u\«), was a noble Roman ma- 
tron, a pupil and disciple of Jerome. Though de- 
scended from the Scipios and the Gracchi, and accus- 
tomed to luxurious self-indulgence, she preferred to 
follow her saintly teacher to Bethlehem and devote 
herself to a religious life. The church dedicated to 
St. Jerome at Rome is said to be upon the spot where 
the house of Paula stood, in which she entertained 
that holy man during his stay in Rome, A.D. 382. 
She studied Hebrew, in order to understand the Scrip- 
tures better. She built a monastery, hospital, and 
three nunneries at Bethlehem. Her daughter St. Eu- 
stochia w r as with her. The rule for these convents was 
very strict, and her own austerities were so severe that 
she was reprimanded for them by St. Jerome. Her 
granddaughter Paula was sent to her at Bethlehem to 
be educated, and succeeded her as superior of the mon- 
astery. Paula died (A.D. 404) making the sign of the 
cross on her lips, and w’as buried in the church of the 
Holy Manger, where her empty tomb is now seen near 
that of St. Jerome. Her relics are said to be at Sens. 
She is commemorated Jan. 2G. 

Paula, Francis of. See Francis. 

Paula, Viiicen tius. See Vincentius. 

Pauli, Ernest L. See Pauli, Philip Kein- 
iiold. 

Pauli, Gregorius, a Unitarian divine of Italian 
descent, flourished at Brzeziny in Poland near the 
middle of the 16th century. In 155G he attended 
the Synod of Secemin, and favored Gonesius (q. v.), 
who there proclaimed his anti -Trinitarian opinions. 
Being accused at the Synod of Pinczow on that ac- 
count, he threw off every restraint, and proclaimed 
from the pulpit his opinions respecting the mystery 
of the Trinity. He rejected the Nicene Creed and 
the doctrine of the first five oecumenical councils, 
lie went even much farther than Gonesius and Arius, 
maintaining that Christ did not exist before his birth, 
and consequent^' reduced him to the condition of man. 
lie condemned the baptism of infants, and maintained 
that Christ had abolished the temporal powers, that 
death did not separate the soul from the body, and 
that the body did not in reality die; that the Holy 
Scriptures do not establish any difference between the 
resurrection of the soul and of the body, but that the} r 
will both have a common resurrection ; that the spirit 
formed not a separate and independent substance; 
that God raised from the dead the bod} r of Christ, 
which entered heaven; that the doctrine about the 
death of the body was introduced by the antichrist, 
who established by it purgatory and the invocation of 
the saints. Pauli was also inclined to a community 
of goods. These daring propositions were strenuously 
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opposed by Sarnieki and the orthodox party, which 
was strong at that synod. They boldly denounced 
the doctrine of Pauli as dangerous, and subversive of 
Christianity itself. The synod separated, however, 
without giving any final decision, but a war from the 
pulpit was begun on the subject. The Synod of Eo- 
gow, in July, 1502, convened for the purpose of con- 
ciliating the parties, evinced a leaning to the doetrines 
of Pauli, and that of Pinczow (August, 1562) was 
composed of a majority of his adherents ; but Sarnieki 
refused to acknowledge its authority. Another synod, 
which met at the same place (Nov. 4, 1562), tried to 
preserve a union by a proposition that the confession 
of the Helvetian Church should be signed, but that 
all should be permitted to examine and to explain it 
without limitation. This proposition was rejected by 
the orthodox party. But the conference of Piotrkow, 
which was held the same year, established a final sep- 
aration, as the anti-Trinitarian party, guided bv the 
ministers Pauli, Stanislav, Ludomirski, Martinus Kro- 
wicki, George Shoman, and the nobles John Niemo- 
jowski, Hieronymus Filipowski, and John Kazanow- 
ski, solemnly declared their rejection of the mystery 
of the Trinity. Sarnieki, supported by the influence 
of Boucer, castellan of Bieez, and by Myrzkowski, pal- 
atine of Cracow, assembled on May 14, 1563, at the 
last-named capital, a synod of the staneh adherents of 
the Helvetian Church. It condemned in an unquali- 
fied manner the anti-Trinitarian doctrines, and sum- 
moned Pauli, who was minister of the congregation of 
Cracow, to resign his office. He was obliged to com- 
ply with this injunction, but remained for some time 
at the head of a separate congregation which had em- 
braced his opinions. He retired to Pinczow, whence 
he passed to Eacow, and presided over the congrega- 
tion of that place until his death in 1591. He advo- 
cated all his life the doctrine that a Christian should 
neither accept civil offices nor bear arms. See Kra- 
sinski, Hist, of the Ref in Poland , i, 357 sq. 

Pauli, Philip Reinhold, one of the pioneer 
ministers of the German Eeformed Church in this 
county, was born in the city of Magdeburg, Prussia, 
June 22, 1742. II is father, Ernest L. Pauli, was a 
clergyman of high standing, and at one time court- 
preacher. Philip completed his literary course in the 
universities of Halle and Leipsie, travelled for some 
time in Europe, and came to this country in 1783. For 
several years he taught school, last at Philadelphia 
Academy; in 1789 lie was ordained to the ministry, 
and placed over several congregations in Montgomery 
Count}', Pa. In 1793 he removed to Heading, Pa., 
where “he labored with great zeal and activity as 
pastor of the German Eeformed Church for a period 
of twenty-one years and nine months,” at the same 
time conducting a “Latin and French School.” He 
died Jan. 27, 1815. Mr. Pauli was a man of good parts 
and finished education. “ He was regarded in his 
day as an eloquent preaeher.” Two of his sons en- 
tered the ministry of the Church. See Harbaugh, 
Fathers of the Ref. Church , iii, 21-24. 

Pauli Joannites, a name given to the Attingians , 
and sometimes to all the Paulicians. 

Paulianists, the followers of Paul of Samosata. 
See Paulians. 

Pauli ans, or Paulianists, or Samosatians, 

the followers of Paul of Samosata, who was made 
bishop of Antioch in 260, and deposed by the unani- 
mous sentence of a great council held in Antioch in 
269 or 270. See Paul of Samosata. He refused 
to submit to the decision of the council, and the exer- 
cise of Aurelian’s authority to enforce their decree is 
memorable as the earliest instance on record of the in- 
terference of the secular power in the internal affairs 
of the Church. One of the canons of Nice required 
the Paulians to be rebaptized, because in baptizing 
they did not use the only lawful form according to 


Christ’s command. — Forbes, Nicene Creed (see Index). 
See Artemonites. 

Paulicians is the name of a powerful Eastern sect, 
which originated probably in or before the 6th century. 
According to Peter of Sicily and Pliotius, the sect was 
originated in Armenia by two brothers, one named Paul 
(from whom they are alleged to have received their 
name) and the other named John, who flourished as 
far back as the 4th century. Others trace them to 
an Armenian named Paul who lived under Justin- 
ian II (A.D. 670-711). Still others trace them back 
to even an earlier period than the 4th century, and 
hold that their name was probably derived from the 
high esteem which they cherished as a body for the 
apostle Paul. According to Gieseler and Neander 
they had their origin from one Constantine of Mana- 
nalis (near Samosata), an Armenian, who had received 
a present of two volumes — one containing the four 
Gospels, and the other the Epistles of Paul — and who 
afterwards assumed the name of Paul, in testimony of 
his great veneration for that apostle. They were un- 
doubtedly believers in the two original principles of 
good and evil ; but they combined with this dualism a 
high value for the universal use of the Scripture, a re- 
jection of all external forms in religion, and a special 
abhorrence of the use of images. Their opinions are 
known, like so many other sects, only through the rep- 
resentations of their adversaries, by whom they have 
been designated as Manichreans. It seems, indeed, 
most probable that they were descended from some one 
of the ancient Gnostic sects ; but they differed widely 
from the Manichaeans, at least in Church government; 
for they rejected the government by bishops, priests, 
and deacons, to which the Manichaeans adhered; and 
admitted no order or individuals set apart by exclusive 
consecration for spiritual offices. They were charged 
by their enemies with gross immorality, and at one time 
there seems to have been good ground for the accusa- 
tion. Baanes, their leader at the end of the 8th cen- 
tury, was notorious for his immorality; but about the 
year 800 a reformer arose among them named Sergius, 
whose opposition to this immorality, together with his 
exertions to extend the seet, gained him the reputation 
of a second founder. Both before and after this reform 
they were subject to much suspicion and bitter perse- 
cution, and were repressed with great severity by the 
Eastern emperors: Constans, Justinian II, and espe- 
cially Leo the Isaurian opposed them. Indeed, with the 
exception of Nicephorus Logotheta (802-811), it may 
be said that all the emperors persecuted them with 
more or less rigor. Their greatest enemy, however, 
was Theodora (841-855), who, having ordered that they 
should be compelled to return to the Greek Church, 
had all the recusants cruelly put to the sword or driven 
into exile. A bloody resistance, and finally an emigra- 
tion into the Saracen territory, was the consequence. 
About A.D. 844 some of the Paulicians, especially the 
adherents of Baanes, entered into a league with the 
Sergists, under the leadership of Carbeus, an officer of 
the greatest valor and resolution, and, supported by 
the Saracens, declared war against the Greeks, and for 
fifty years the conflict was waged with the greatest 
vehemence and fury. The Paulicians were more or 
less successful in the combat, made inroads upon the 
Byzantine territory, and in 867 reached as far as Eph- 
esus, but they were ultimately overpowered and forced 
to submission. In 970 the greater part of them were 
removed into the neighborhood of Philippopolis, in 
Thrace, where they w’ere granted religious freedom. 
Thenee the Paulicians became settlers also of Bulgaria, 
and there made many converts to their seet. The re- 
newal of persecutions against them in the 11th century 
forced them into Western Europe. Their first migra- 
tion was into Italy (comp. Baird, Sketches of Protestant- 
ism in Italy , p. 14), whence, in process of time, they 
sent colonies into almost all the other provinces of Eu- 
rope, and gradually formed a considerable number of 
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religious assemblies who adhered to their doctrine, 
and who were afterwards persecuted with the utmost 
vehemence by the Roman pontiffs. In Italy they 
were called Patarini (q. v.), from a certain place called 
Pataria , being a part of the city 5 ' of Milan, where they 
held their assemblies; and Gathari , or Gazan , from 
Gaza via, or the Lesser Tartary. In France they were 
called Albigenses (q. v.). The first religious assembly 
which the Paulicians formed in Europe is said to have 
been discovered at Orleans in 1017, under the reign of 
Robert, when many of them were condemned to be 
burned alive. A few Paulicians, of course, remained in 
the East for some time after the migration of the gen- 
eral body. As late as the 17th century there was a 
remnant of them existing in Bulgaria (Mosheim, ii, 
238). Whether any Paulicians exist at present it is 
difficult to tell. There are so-called Paulicians in the 
Danubian provinces, but these heretics practice blood}' 
sacrifices, and by their barbarism would seem to have 
more kinship with the Bogomiles (q. v.). At present 
an accurate account of the religion and opinions of 
the Paulicians is really a desideratum. 

The Paulicians, as we have said above, have been 
accused of Manichseism ; but there is reason to be- 
lieve this was only a slanderous report raised against 
them by their enemies, and that they were, for the 
most part, men who were disgusted with the doctrines 
and ceremonies of human invention, and desirous of 
returning to the apostolic doctrine and practice. They 
refused to worship the Virgin Mary, the saints, and 
the cross, which was sufficient in those ages to procure 
for them the name of atheists ; and they also refused 
to partake of the sacraments of the Greek and Roman 
churches, which will account for the allegation that 
they rejected them altogether, though it is asserted by 
Neander and Gieseler that they simply denied the ma- 
terial presence of Christ in the Eucharist. It is, how- 
ever, barely possible that some may, like the Quakers 
and some other sects, actually have discarded them as 
outward ordinances. See Mosheim, Church Hist, ii, 
363; Gibbon, Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire 
(student’s edition, p. 50G sq. ; large edition, ch. liv); 
Jones, Hist, of the Christian Church ; Ncander, Church 
Hist. vol. iii ; Gieseler, Eccles. Hist. vol. i; and Theol. 
Studien und Kritiken , 1829, vol. ii, No. 1 ; Journal der 
theol. Lit. by Winer u. Engelhart, vol. vii, No. 1 and 2 ; 
Hardwick, Church Hist, of the Middle Ages , p. 84, 91, 
201, 302, 305 sq. ; Marsden, Diet, of Church Hist, (see 
Index). 

Paulinus of Antioch flourished as bishop of that 
see in the 4th century. He was ordained presbyter 
by Eustathius, bishop of Antioch, and w r as a leader 
among the Eustathian party in that city. When Atha- 
nasius, after his return from exile, on the death of the 
emperor Constantius II, and the murder of George of 
Cappadocia, the Arian patriarch, assembled a council 
at Alexandria, Paulinus sent two deacons, Maximus 
and Calimerus, to take part in its deliberation. He 
was shortly after ordained by the hasty and impetuous 
Lucifer of Cagliari bishop of the Eustatliinns at Anti- 
och — a step un warrantable and mischievous, as it pro- 
longed the schism in the orthodox party, which would 
otherwise probably have been soon healed. II is ordi- 
nation took place in A.D. 362. lie w\as held, accord- 
ing to Socrates (Hist. Eccles. iv,2) and Sozomen (Hist. 
Eccles. vi, 7), in such respect by the Arian emperor Ya- 
lens as to be allowed to remain when his competitor 
Meletius was banished. Possibly, how'ever, the small- 
ness of his party, which seems to have occupied only 
one small church (Socrates, Hist. Eccles. iii, 99; Sozo- 
inen, vi, 13), rendered him less obnoxious to the Arians, 
and they may have wished to perpetuate the division 
of the orthodox by exciting jealousy. Paulinus’s re- 
fusal of the proposal of Meletius to put an end to the 
schism is mentioned elsewhere [see Meletius of 
Antioch], but he at length consented that whichever 
of them died first, the survivor should be recognised by 


both parties. On the death of Meletius, however (A.D. 
381), this agreement was not observed by his party, and 
the election of Flavian us disappointed the hopes of 
Paulinus, and embittered the schism still more. In 
A.D. 382 Paulinus was present at a council of the 
Western Church, which had all along recognised bis 
title, and now ardently supported his cause; but the 
Oriental churches generally recognised Flavianus, who 
■was de facto bishop of Antioch. Paulinus died A.D. 
388 or 389. His partisans chose Evagrius to succeed 
him. A confession of faith by Paulinus is preserved 
by Athanasius and Epiphanius in the works cited be- 
low. See Epiphanius, Uteres, lxxvii, 21, ed. Petavii ; 
Socrates, Ilist. Eccles. iii, 6, 9 ; iv, 2; v, 5, 9, 15 ; Sozo- 
men, Hist. Eccles. v, 12, 13; vi, 7; vii, 3, 10, 11, 15; 
Thcodoret, Hist. Eccles. iii, 5: v, 3, 23; Athanasius, 
Concil. Alexandrin. Epistol. seu Tomus ad Antiochenses, 
c. 9; Jerome, Epistol. ad Eustock. No. 2, 7, ed. vett. ; 
36, ed. Benedict ; 108, § 6, ed. Vallars. ; In Rufin. lib. 
iii, 22; Chronicon , ed. Vallars. ; Theophanes, Ckronog . 
p. 47, 57, 59, ed. Paris ; p. 37, 45, 47, ed. Venice ; p. 85, 
104, 109, ed. Bonn ; Le Quien, Oriens Christian, vol. ii, 
col. 715; Tillemont, Memoires , vol. viii; Eabricius, Bibl. 
Graica , ix, 314; Neale, Holg Eastern Church (Patriar- 
chate of Alexandria), i, 193 sq. — Smith, Diet, of Gr. and 
Rom. Biog. and Mythol. s. v. 

Paulinus of Aquileia, St., a noted prelate of 
the Eastern Church in the second half of the 8th cen- 
tury, is known especially for his exertions to main- 
tain the orthodox standard of the Trinitarian dogma, 
lie was a native of Friaul, and appears to have been a 
teacher of philosophy, at least Charlemagne calls him 
in 773 “artis grammatical magister.” lie was ele- 
vated to the patriarchal dignity in A.D. 776, and be- 
longs to that class of scholars upon whom Charlemagne 
depended for counsel in all literary and ecclesiastical 
affairs. Paul of Aquileia took part in the synods at 
Begensburg in 792, and Frankfort in 794, which dealt 
with the heresy of the Adoptianists (q. v.). He also 
attended several provincial councils, and labored with 
zeal for the Christianizing of Carinthia and the Ava- 
ri. He probably died A.D. 804. His works, whose 
authenticity is in part called in question, were pub- 
lished by Madrisius at Venice in 1737. His mem- 
ory is observed on January 21. Paulinus, in the coun- 
cil held at Forum Julium (Friuli) (A.D. 791 or 796), 
defended the Western Church against the charge of 
falsifying the creed on the doctrine of the Holy Ghost. 
He held that if the creed were explained according to 
the meaning of its author, it could not be said that it 
w r as altered. As the fathers of the council at Con- 
stantinople had enlarged the Nicene Creed according 
to the mind of the original framer of it by the state- 
ments respecting the Holy Spirit, in the same manner 
it was added by the Church that the Spirit proceeded 
from the Son. As Christ himself said, the Father 
is inseparably in the Son and the Son in the Father, 
but the Holy Spirit is of the same nature with the 
Father and the Son, so must we say that he proceeds 
from both essentially and inseparably. See Neander, 
Dogmas , ii, 436; Acta SS. Jan. 1. p. 317 sq. ; and the 
biographical sketches prefixed to his works. (J. ILW.) 

Paulinus a St. Bartiiolojef.us, a noted Orien- 
talist, of the Order of the Carmelites, whose origi- 
nal name was John Philip Werdin, was born near 
Mannersdorf, in Austria, April 25, 1748. He stud- 
ied philosophy and theology at Prague, and aftenvards 
learned some of the Oriental languages in the college 
of his order at Rome, which he had joined in 1769. 
lie w T as sent as missionary to the coast of Malabar in 
1774, where he remained for fourteen years, and was 
successively appointed vicar -general and apostolic 
visitor. In 1790 he returned to Rome, in order to 
superintend the religious works which were printed 
by the Propaganda for the use of the missionaries in 
ilindostan. He died at Rome Jan. 7, 1806. Pau- 
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firms was one of the earliest Europeans who acquired I 
a knowledge of the Sanscrit language. In conse- 
quence of his being settled in the south of Ilindostan, 
he could not obtain so accurate a knowledge of the 
Sanscrit as if he had been brought in contact with the 
Brahmins, but he nevertheless gained quite a master}' 
of the tongue, and even published a Sanscrit grammar 
(in the Tainul characters instead of the Dcvanagari) 
at Rome in 1790, under the title of Sidharnbam , scu 
Grammatica Samscmlamica, cum Dissertatione historico- 
critica in Linguam Samscridamicam ; and also in a full- 
er and different form in 1804, under the title of Vya- 
carana, seu locupletissima Samscridamicce Linguae, Tnsti - 
tutio ; but both these works are entirely superseded by 
later, more accurate, and complete grammars. Pau- 
linus also wrote and edited many other works, of 
which the most important are, Systema Brahnianicum 
liturgicum , mytho!ogicum i civile , ex monumentis Indicts, 
etc., dissert at ionibus historicis illustratum (Rome, 1791): 
— India Orientalis Christiana , continens Fundatione s 
Ecclesiarum , Seriem Episcoporum, Missiones, Schisma - 
ta, Persecutiones, Viros illustres (ibid. 1794): — Viaggio 
alle Indie Orientali (ibid. 179G): — Amarashinha, sen 
Dictionarii Samscridamici sectio prima, de Carlo ; ex tri- 
bus ineditis Codicibus Inlicis Manuscripts, cum Versione 
Latina (ibid. 1798) (the whole of this dictionary, of 
which Paulinus has edited the first part, was printed 
at Seram pore, in 1808, under the care of Colebrooke) : — 
De Antiquitate ct AffinitateLinguce Zendicce et Samscrida- 
micce Germanicce Dist ertatio (ibid. 1798 ; Padua, 1799) : — 
and De Latini Sermoni ; Origine et cum Onentalibus Lin- 
g uis Connexione (Rome, 1802). — Engl. Cyclop, s. v. See 
Darling, Cyclop. Bibliogr. ii, 2313. 

Paulinus of Biterr.e (the modern Beziers), in 
Gaul, an ecclesiastic of note, was bishop of that city 
about A.D. 420. Some have thought that the Acta S. 
Genesii notarii Arelatensis are to be ascribed to this 
Paulinus rather than to Paulinus of Nola, under whose 
name they have commonly been published. Paulinus 
of Biterrre wrote an encyclical letter, giving an account 
of several alarming portents which had occurred at Bi- 
terrre. This letter is lost. Gudin lias mistakenly said 
that it is cited in the Annales of Baronius. Possibly 
Paulinus of Biterrre is the Paulinus to whom Gennadi- 
us (De Viris Illustribus , c. G8) ascribes several Tracta- 
tus de Initio Quadragesima; , etc. See Idatius, Chron. 
ad ann. xxv, Arcad. et Honor.; Mirrens, Auctar. de 
Scri])torib. Ecc'es. c. G3; Tillemont, Memoir es, v, 5G9 ; 
Cave, Hist. Litt. ad ann. 410, i, 389 ; Oudin, De Scrip- 
torib. Eccles. vol. i, col. 923; Fabricius, Bibl. Grccc. ix, 
315; Biblioth. Med. et Injim. Latinit. v, 205, ed. Man- 
si ; Acta Sanctor. Aug. v, 123, etc. ; Gallia Christiana , 
vol. vi, col. 295 (ed. Paris, 1739) ; Hist. Litt. de la 
France , ii, 131. — Smith, Diet, of Gr. and Rom. Biog. 
and Mythol. iii, 142. 

Paulinus of Milan, an Eastern ecclesiastic of 
much celebrity near the opening of the 3d century, 
was the secretary of St. Ambrose, after whose death 
he became a deacon, and repaired to Africa, where, at 
the request of St. Augustine, he composed a biography 
of his former patron. While residing at Carthage he 
encountered Ccelestius, detected the dangerous ten- 
dency of the doctrines disseminated by that active 
disciple of Pelagius, and, having preferred an impeach- 
ment of heresy, procured his condemnation by the 
council which assembled in A.D. 212 under Aurelius. 
The accusation was divided into seven heads, of which 
six will be found in that portion of the Acts of the 
Synod preserved by Marius Mercator. At a subse- 
quent period (217, 218) we find Paulinus appearing be- 
fore Zosimus for the purpose of resisting the appeal 
against this decision, and refusing obedience to the 
adverse decree of the pope. Nothing further is known 
with regard to his history, except that we learn from 
Isidore that he was eventually ordained a presbyter. 
We possess the following works of this author: Vita 


Ambrosii , which, although commenced soon after A.D. 
200, could not, from the historical allusions which it 
contains, have been finished until 212. This piece 
will be found in almost all the editions of St. Ambrose. 
In many it is ascribed to Paulinus Nolanus, and in 
others to Paulinus Episcopus : — Libellus adversns C<£- 
lestium Zosimo Papce oblatus , drawn up and presented 
towards the close of A.D. 217. It was printed from a 
Vatican IMS. by Baronius in his Annales , under A.D. 
218 ; afterwards by Labbe, in his Collection of Councils 
(Par. 1671, fol.), ii, 1578; in the Benedictine edition 
of St. Augustine, vol. x, App. pt. ii ; and by Constant, 
in his Epistolce Pontificum Romanorum (ibid. 1721, fob), 
i, 963 : — De Benedictionibus Patriarcharum, is mention- 
ed b} f Isidore (De Viris Illustr. c. 4), but was not 
known to exist in an entire form until it was discov- 
ered by Mingarelli in a very ancient MS. belonging 
to the library of St. Salvador at Bologna, and inserted 
b}' him in the Anecdota , published at Bologna (1751, 
4to), vol. ii, pt, i, p. 199. A corrupt fragment of this 
tract will be found in the fifth volume of the Benedic- 
tine edition of St. Jerome, where it is ascribed to Ru- 
finus. The three productions enumerated above are 
placed together in the Bibliotheca Patrum of Galland 
(Venet. 1773, fob), ix, 23. See Cassianus, De Incarn. 
c. 7 ; Isidorus, De 1 Iris Illustr. c. 4 ; Galland, Bibl. Patr. 
vol. ix, Proleg. c. ii ; Schonemann, Bibl. Patrum Lat. 
vol. ii, § 21. — Smith, Diet, of Gr. and Rom. Biog. and 
Mythol. iii, 143. 

Paulinus (Pontius Meropius) of Nola, St., a 
noted prelate of the early Christian Church, was born 
about A.D. 353, at Bordeaux, of a noble family. He 
was a pupil of Ausonius, and was recommended by him 
to the emperor Gratian, who appointed him consul in 
378, and afterwards advanced him to several offices of 
great importance. Through the influence and exhor- 
tations of St. Ambrose, he was induced to relinquish 
the world and give his property to the Church. He 
retired from official life, caused himself and his wife 
to be baptized, and lived quietly for a while in the 
vicinity of the Pyrenees. But he was finally induced 
to enter the service of the Church, and was ordained 
presbyter, in 393, at Barcelona, in Spain. He did not, 
however, long remain to exercise his ecclesiastical 
functions in this region of country, but crossed over 
the Alps to Italy. Passing through Florence, where 
he was greeted with much cordiality by St. Ambrose, 
he proceeded to Rome, and, after meeting with a cold 
reception from pope Siricius, who probably looked 
with suspicion on the hasty irregularity of his ordi- 
nation, reached Nola, in Campania, where he possess- 
ed some property, soon after Easter, A.D. 394. In the 
immediate vicinity of this city w ere the tomb and mir- 
acle-working relics of Felix, a confessor and martyr, 
over which a church had been erected, with a few 
cells for the accommodation of pilgrims. In these 
Paulinus, with a small number of followers, took up 
bis abode, conforming in all points to the observances 
of monastic establishments, except that his wife ap- 
pears to have been his companion. After nearly fif- 
teen years, passed in holy meditations and acts of 
charity, he was chosen bishop of Nola in A.D. 409 (or, 
according to Pagi, in A.D. 403), and during the stormy 
inroad of the Goths attended in the episcopal capacity 
the Council of Ravenna (q. v.) in 419. He died in 431. 
Paulinus wrote several works, of which only a few 
have come down to us ; the principal of them are a 
discourse on almsgiving, some letters, and some thirty 
poems on religious subjects. Paul was intimate with 
the most distinguished theologians of his time, and is 
frequently mentioned in the Epistles of St. Augustine 
and St. Jerome. Paul of Nola was, in a sense, a be- 
liever in image and saint worship. He caused Bibli- 
cal pictures to be exhibited annually at the festival 
season, on the ground “that by them the Bible scenes 
were made clear to the uneducated rustic as they could 
not otherwise be, and impressed themselves on his 
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mcmon', awakened in him holy feelings and thoughts, 
and restrained him from all kinds of vice.” II is poems, 
too, arc full of direct prayers for the intercession of 
the saints, especially of St. Felix, in whose honor he 
erected a basilica, and annually composed an ode, and 
whom he calls his patron, his father, his lord. He re- 
lates that the people came in great crowds around the 
wonder-working relics of this saint on his memorial 
day, and could not look on them enough. 11 is works 
were published for the first time by Badius (Paris, 
1516) ; but the best editions are by Muratori (Vero- 
na, 1736, fol.), and by Le Brnn (Paris, 1685, 2 vols. 
4to). See Jortin, Remarks on Eccles. Hist, ii, 339 sq. ; 
Schaff, Ch. Hist, ii, 442 ; iii, 568, 598 ; Cave, Hist. Litt. 
i, 228; Alzog, Patrologie , § 69; Ceillier, Ilist. des Au- 
teurs S acres, vol. viii ; Tillemont, Memoires Ecclesi - 
astiques, vol. xiv ; Schonemann, Biblioth. Patr. Lat. 
vol. i, cap. 4, § 30; BD.hr, Gesch. der Romischen Literatur 
(supplement vol.), pt. i, § 23-25; pt. ii, § 100; Buse, 
Paulinus von Nola mid seine Zeit (Begensb. 1856, 2 
vols. 8vo); Gilly, Yigilantius and his Times (bond. 
1844). The article in Smith’s Diet, of Greek and 
Roman Biog. and Mythol., we think, underestimates 
the pious character of Paul of Nola, and belittles his 
ability and scholarship. It is, however, a nearly ex- 
haustive sketch of the life and writings of this person- 
age. 

Paulinus of Pella, surnamed the Penitent , was 
born in A.D. 376, at Pella, in Macedonia. He was 
the son of Hesperius, proconsul of Africa. He was 
taken at three years of age to Bordeaux, where he 
appears to have been educated. An illness at the age 
of fifteen interrupted his studies, and the indulgence 
of his parents allowed him to pursue a life of ease and 
pleasure, in the midst of which, however, he kept up 
a regard for moral ity. At the age of twenty he mar- 
ried a lady of ancient family and of some property. 
At thirty he lost his father, whose death was followed 
by a dispute between Paulinus and his brother, who 
wished to invalidate his father’s will to deprive his 
mother of her dowry. In A.D. 414 Paulinus joined 
Attains, who attempted to resume the purple in Gaul 
under the patronage of the Gothic prince Ataulphus, 
and from whom he accepted the title of “Comes Be- 
rum Privatarum,” thinking thus to be secure from 
the hostility of the Goths. He was, however, disap- 
pointed. The city where he resided (apparently Bor- 
deaux) was taken, and his house plundered ; and he 
was again in danger when Vasates (Bazas), to which 
he had retired, was besieged by the Goths and Alans. 
He proposed now to retire to Greece, where his mother 
had rich estates, but his wife would not consent. He 
then thought of becoming a monk, but his friends di- 
verted him from this plan. Misfort lines now thick- 
ened about him : he lost his mother, his mother-in-law, 
and his wife; his children forsook him, with the excep- 
tion of one, who was a priest, and who suddenly died 
soon after. His estates in Greece yielded him no rev- 
enue ; and he retired to Massilia (Marseilles), 'where 
he hired and farmed some land, but this resource failed 
him, and alone, destitute, and in debt, he was reduced 
to depend on charity. During his residence at Mas- 
silia he became acquainted with many religious per- 
sons, and their conversation combined with his sorrows 
and disappointments to impress his mind deeply with 
religious sentiments. He was baptized in A.D. 422, 
in his forty-sixth year, and lived at least till his eighty- 
fourth year (A.D. 460), when he wrote a poem embod- 
ying his Christian sentiments. Some have supposed, 
but without good reason, that he is the Benedictus Pau- 
linus to whose questions of various points of theology 
and ethics Faustus Beicnsis wrote an answer ( Histoire 
Litteraire de la France , ii, 343, etc., 461, etc.). See 
also Fabricius, Biblioth. Med. el lnjhn. Latin it. v, 206, 
ed. Mansi ; and Cave, Hist. Litt. i, 290, in his article 
on Paulinus Nolanus. — Smith, Diet, of Gr. and Rom. 
Biog. and Mythol. s. v. 


Paulinus of Treves, an ecclesiastic who flour- 
ished about the middle of the 4th century as successor 
to Maximian in the bishopric of Treves, belonged to the 
most zealous Atlianasians of the West. On account of 
his opposition to Constantine, and those who with him 
labored for the establishment of the semi-Arian doc- 
trines in the Church, lie was exiled, according to Atha- 
nasius, during the Council of Milan, A.D. 335 ; accord- 
ing to Jerome and Sulpicius Severus, much earlier. He 
died about 358. lie is commemorated by the Church 
of Borne Aug. 31. The Church of Treves continues to 
revere his memory scrupulously. According to tradi- 
tion, his remains were brought from Phrygia to Treves, 
but there is doubt as to the accuracy of this report. 
Sec Tillemont, Memoires Ecclesiastiques, vol. vi. 

Paulinus of Tyre, an Eastern prelate, flourished 
in the earl)’- part of the 4th century. He was the con- 
temporary and friend of Eusebius of Caesarea, who ad- 
' dressed to him the tenth book of his Historia Ecclesias- 
| tica. Paulinus is conjectured, from an obscure intimation 
in Eusebius ( Contra Marcel. Aneyr. 1. 4), to have been 
a native of Antioch. He was bishop of Tyre, and the 
restorer of the church there after it had been destroyed 
by the heathens in the Diocletian persecutions. This 
restoration took place after the death of Maximin 
Daza, in A.D. 313; consequently Paulinus must have 
obtained his bishopric before that time. On the dedi- 
cation of the new building, an oration ( Oratio pane- 
gyrica') was addressed to Paulinus, apparently by Eu- 
sebius himself, who has preserved the prolix compo- 
sition {Hist. Eccles. x, 1, 4). On the outbreak of the 
Arian controversy, Paulinus is represented as one of the 
chief supporters of Ariauism. But it is not clear that 
he took a decided part in the controversy; he appears 
to have been, like Eusebius, a moderate man, averse to 
extreme measures, and to the introduction of unscrip- 
tural terms and needless theological definitions. Arius 
distinctly names him among those who agreed with 
him: but then Arius gave to the confessiou to which 
this statement refers the most orthodox complexion in 
his power (Theodoret, Hist. Eccles. 1 , 5). Eusebius of 
Nicomedia w'rote to Paulinus, rebuking him for his si- 
lence and concealment of his sentiments; but it is not 
clear whether he was correctly informed what those 
sentiments w’ere. Athanasius {De Synod is. c. 17) 
charges Paulinus with having given utterance to Arian 
sentiments, but gives no citation from him. lie certain- 
ly agreed with the bishops of Palestine in granting to 
Arius the pow’er of holding assemblies of his partisans; 
but at the same time these prelates recommended the 
heresiarch to submit to his diocesan, Alexander of Alex- 
andria, and to endeavor to be readmitted to the commun- 
ion of the Church. Paulinus’s concurrence in these 
steps shows that, if not a supporter of Arianism, he was 
at any rate not a bigoted opponent (Sozomen, Ilist. Ec- 
cles. c. 15). Paulinus w r as shortly before his death 
translated to the bishopric of Antioch (Eusebius, Contra 
Marcel. 1. 4 ; Philostorgius, Hist. Eccles. iii, 15) ; but it is 
disputed whether this was before or after the Council of 
Nice; some place his translation in A.D. 323, others in 
A.D. 331. Whether Paulinus was present at the Coun- 
cil of Nice, or even lived to sec it, is not determined, 
'flic question is argued at considerable length by Yalc- 
sius (note ad Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. x, i), llancluus {De 
Ilerum Byzant. Scriptoj'. pt. i, cap. i, § 235, etc.), and by 
Tillemont {Memoires, vii, 646, etc.). We are disposed to 
acquiesce in the judgment of Le Quien, who places the 
accession of Paulinus to the see of Antioch in A.D. 323 
or 324, and his death in the latter year. Sec, besides 
Eusebius, Sozomen. Theodoret, and Philostorgius, Tillc- 
mont, Memoires, vol. vi and vii ; Le Quien, Oriens Chris- 
tiaans, vol. ii, col. 708, 803. — Smith, Diet, of Gr. and 
Rom. Biog. and Mythol. iii, £43. 

Paulinus of York, St., an ecclesiastic of the 7th 
century, noted as the companion of St. Augustine in his 
mission in England, w as sent from Borne by pope Greg- 
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ory I in A.D. G01. He soon made himself the favorite 
of the English princes, ancl obtained positions of influ- 
ence and trust at court. In A.D. 625 he was consecra- 
ted bishop by archbishop Justus to attend /Ethelburga, 
daughter of yEthelbert, king of Kent, to the North on 
her marriage with Edwin, king of the Northumbrians. 
In A.D. 620 and 627 his missionary labors resulted in 
marvellous successes; thousands were baptized by him, 
and his fame was in all the land. lie was made bishop 
of York, where he founded the cathedral, about 628, and 
in 631 consecrated Honorius archbishop of Canterbury 
at Lincoln. In 633, on the death of king Edwin, he was 
obliged to flee before the invading Northumbrians, and 
settled in Kent. lie there became bishop of Rochester, 
and died about 643. Wordsworth gives a word-picture 
of Paulinus of York thus : 

“of shoulders curved, and stature tall, 

Black hair and vivid eye, and meagre cheek, 

Ilis prominent feature like au eagle’s beak." 

See Mrs. Clement, Handbook of Legends and Mythology , 
p. 248 ; Inett, Ilist. of the Church of England (see Index) ; 
Milman, Hist, of Latin Christianity , ii, 186 sq. (J. H.W.) 

Faulists (or Paulites), also called Hermits of St. 
Paul , are a class of Homan Catholic monastics who 
profess to imitate the life of the great apostle. They 
have no written rules, and are not strictly a particular 
order. They have no superior except the bishop in 
whose dioeese they reside. They usually wear a short 
cloak, with cowl attached, and go barefooted. They 
are to be met with in Italy, France, Spain, Germany, 
and many other countries. There is also a congregation 
of Paulists sometimes called Bamiabitcs (q. v.). In 
Hungary a congregation of Paulists was formed in the 
13th century, but was made subject to the rules of the 
Augitstinians (q. v.), and ranked with them. During 
the Reformation movement they became extinct in j 
Hungary; but at Rome the Paulists still maintain a re- 
ligious house. Their dress is white. They wear a 
woollen shirt, and hood attached to the collar, which 
covers the shoulders. When they go to town they 
wear a black hat, and a mantle of the same color. In 
Portugal an order of Paulists was founded in 1652, and 



their principal monastery is on Mount Ose. They are 
also subject to the Augustinian rule. 

In the United States the “Congregation of the Mis- 
sionary Priests of St. Paul the Apostle,” commonly 
called *• Paulists,” was established in New York City, in 
1858, by Rev. Isaac T. Hecker and several other priests, 
whom the pope allowed to leave the Redemptorists for 
the purpose of founding an independent organization for 
missionary' purposes better suited to t his country. This 
congregation reports a house and church in New York, 
a superior, six other priests, and twelve students prepar- 
ing for the priesthood. The Paulists are the origina- 
tors of the Catholic Publication Society, of its monthly 
periodical, The Catholic World, etc., and occupy a very 
influential position. (J. H.W.) 

Faulitce, an obscure sect of the Acephali , followers 
of Paul, a patriarch of Alexandria, who was deposed by 
a council (A.D. 541) for his uncanonical consecration by 
the patriarch of Constantinople, and who after his depo- 
sition sided with the Monophy sites (Nicephoros, Hist. 
Eccles. c. xlix). The Pauli tm are mentioned under the 
name of Paulianists in the treatise on the reception of 
heretics which was written by Timothy of Constantino- 
ple (Timoth. De Triplici Itecept. llceret. in Cotelerii 
Monument, iii, 377). 

Pauli, George, a missionary of the Presbyterian 
Church, was born near Connellsville, Fayette Co., Pa., 
Feb. 3, 1837. He pursued his preparatory studies first 
under Rev. Ross Stevenson, of Ligonier, Pa., then in the 
Dunlap Creek Presbyterian Academy, and afterwards 
under Prof. John Frazer; graduated at Jefferson Col- 
lege, Canonsburg, Pa., in 1858, in the spring of which 
year he made a profession of religion, and united with 
the Church at Connellsville; after leaving college he 
went South, and engaged in teaching lor a time in Mis- 
sissippi ; but, feeling called to preach the Gospel, lie re- 
turned, and entered the Western Theological Seminary, 
| Allegheny City, Pa.; was licensed by Redstone Presby- 
tery in April, 1861, and graduated at the seminary in 1862. 
He gave his name to the General Assembly’s Board of 
Foreign Missions as a candidate for missionary work, 
but owing to the embarrassed state of the board, arising 
from the civil war. he could not be sent on his mission 
immediately. For a time, therefore, he supplied the 
vacant churches of Tyrone and Sewicklev, in his own 
presbytery; then ministered to a weak Church in Morri- 
son, Whiteside Co., 111., in Rock River Presbytery; but 
in 1863 he entered on his own chosen work, being or- 
dained as missionary to Africa, by Redstone Presbytery, 
at Connellsville. He was appointed to take charge of 
the mission at Evangasimba, where he labored till, in 
1865, at his urgent request, he received an appointment 
to Bonita, a point on the continent where he hoped to 
build up a new station. Ilis labors of preaching and 
teaching, together with the superintendence of building, 
proved too great even for his strong physical ] towers, 
and he died May 14, 1805. Mr. Pauli was a man who 
sought to consecrate all his powers to the service of his 
Divine Master. lie was endowed with a comprehen- 
sive understanding, sound judgment, and refined tastes. 
As a preacher, he was eminently popular — his thought 
always being pungent, tender, earnest, and practical. 
See Wilson, Presbyterian Historical Almanac , 1866, p. 
141. (J.L.S.) 

Paulli, Just IIenpjk Yoltelen, a Danish Luther- 
an divine, was born at Copenhagen in 1809. In 1835 
he was appointed curate at the church of the Holy 
Spirit; in 1837 he bceame chaplain of the Christians- 
burg palace-chapel ; and in 1857 he was elected pastor 
of the church of the Virgin, and dean of the Zealand 
diocese. He was for thirty years one of the most noted 
preachers in Copenhagen. From 1854 till his death, in 
1865, he also lectured at the theological seminary. See 
Barfods, Fortcellinger , p. 859. (R. B. A.) 

Paulo, Antoine de. a grand-master of the Order 
of Malta, was born at Toulouse in 1551, and was de- 
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scended of a family originally from Genoa. In 1590 
lie was received Chevalier of Malta, and became suc- 
cessively commander of Marseilles, of Sainte-Eulalie, 
Grand Cross in 1012, and shortly after prior of Saint- 
( idles. Elected grand-master of the order March 10, 
1 023, three days after the death of Louis de Vasconcel- 
los, he was in the following year called before the pon- 
tifical tribunal, accused of disorderly conduct, and with 
having purchased his nomination with money. An- 
toine fully justified himself, but was nevertheless en- 
gaged in quarrels with pope Urban VIII on the subject 
of the commanderies of Italy. Under his command the 
order experienced several reverses on the part of the 
Turks, and in 1031 there was a general chapter, which 
reformed several statutes of the preceding chapters, es- 
pecially that of 1602, which gave the illegitimate sons 
of the dukes and peers of France, and of the grandees 
of Spain, admission into the order. This privilege was 
then limited to the illegitimate children of kings and 
princes only. Paulo died June 10, 1036. See De Ver- 
tot, Hint, des Ckeval. de Saint-Jean de Jerusalem; Biog. 
Toulousaine ; Moreri, Diet, histor. s. v. — Hoefer, Xoitv. 
Bioej. Generate, xxxix, 409. 

Paulsen, Neumann Christian, a German divine, 
noted for his researches in Palestine, flourished as pastor 
atCrempe, and died there in 1780. lie wrote, in Latin, the 
ecclesiastical history of the Tartars, with a map of Tar- 
tarv according to modern geographers, which was pub- 
lished as Moslieim’s production, because the latter had 
furnished the materials and revised the work. Paulsen 
also wrote Die Regierung des Morgenlandes (Altona, 
1755). and Zuverlassige Xachricht vom Aekerbau des 
Morgenlandes (Helmstiidt, 1748). 

Paul (us) von Bernried, an ecclesiastic of the first 
half of the 12th century, was canon of the cathedral at 
Regensburg. He was a devoted adherent of the cause 
of the emperor Henry IV, and a hater of pope Gregory 
VII. Persecuted by the clergy, he took refuge in the 
Augustinian convent at Berimed, in Bavaria. In 1128 
he went to Rome, and wrote there an apology and a life 
ofGregor}' VII (in which are inserted some documents), 
and a life of St. llercula, a prophetess and contemporary 
of his. 

Paulus Burgensis, or de Santa Maria, a noted 
Christian convert from Judaism, whose original name 
was rabbi Solomon Levi , was born about 1352, and 
nourished at Burgos. Until his fortieth year he was a 
teacher among the Jews, eminent alike for birth and 
learning. At that age he became acquainted with the 
writings of Thomas Aquinas, whose treatise De Legi- 
bus made so deep an impression upon his mind that 
his national prejudices against Christianity fell to the 
ground, and he finally embraced Christianity. In the 
year 1392 he received baptism, together with his four 
sons, then young children, but who all in after-life in- 
herited their father’s high character and great celeb- 
rity. 11 is wife was already dead, but his mother and 
his brothers followed his example, by making public 
profession of their faith in Christ, lie now devoted 
himself as assiduously to the study of Christian theol- 
ogy as he had before done to that of the Jews. lie ob- 
tained the degree of doctor of divinity at Paris, and 
preached at Avignon, to a very numerous audience, in 
the presence of Peter de Luna, afterwards pope Bene- 
dict XIII, and th(‘ii one of the candidates for the pa- 
pacy. Paulus was made archdeacon of Burgos, bishop 
of Carthageua, and, lastly, bishop of Burgos, a dignity 
to which his son succeeded during his father’s lifetime. 
All Spanish historians and chroniclers are unanimous in 
their praises of this descendant of the house of Israel, 
both as a bishop and statesman, to which latter position 
(as high chancellor) he was appointed bv king llcnrv 
111, who even intrusted to him the education of his son 
and successor, John 11. The historians generally style 
him the excellent — “el varou exeelleute” — and speak of 
him as “ a man able to govern his tongue, and in all ways 


well calculated to guide and advise kings.” Paulus 
Burgensis died in the year 1435, on a journey which he 
made to visit the different churches of his diocese, al- 
though the bishopric itself had already passed to his 
son Alphonso. II is indefatigable activity as a student 
and expounder of Scripture is attested by his writings, 
of which two, in particular, deserve our notice : his Ad- 
ditions to the Post ilia of Xicltolas de Lyra (q. v.), and 
his Scrntimum Scriptnrarum. The latter is of the 
later date, although published first, and contains, in the 
form of a dialogue between Paul and Saul, a refutation 
of Jewish objections to the Christian faith. The intro- 
duction, in which the venerable bishop dedicates his 
work on the whole Bible to his son Don Alphonso of 
Carthageua, at that time archdeacon of Compostella, 
affords us an insight into his character and private 
feelings, lie speaks of his own blindness and incre- 
dulity, and how he was called from darkness to light, 
and from the depth of the pit to the open air of heav- 
en. lie gives his son the experience of his past life 
in order that what he has not seen with his eyes may 
vet be engraven on his memory as coming from the 
lips of his father, that in his turn he may tell to those 
who are younger than himself, and they to their 
descendants, not to forget the works of the Lord, 
nor cease from the study of his holy Word. lie con- 
tinued to labor at it in his old age, and had the satis- 
faction of finishing it a little before his death. It is 
chiefly intended to bring conviction to his former co- 
religionists, and for that purpose is filled with striking 
passages in support of the Christian faith, quoted from 
rabbinical w'riters, giving their views of the person, the 
distinguishing characteristics, and the promised king- 
dom of Messiah. That the bishop was not only sincere 
in his convictions, but also in his zeal for the Church 
and the conversion of his former coreligionists, cannot 
be denied, but the more remarkable is the malicious 
manner in which the Jewish historian Griitz speaks of 
this convert. See Fiirst, Bibl.Jud. i, 137 ; Griitz, Gesch. 
d.Juden,x iii, 84 sq. ; Da Costa, Israel and the Gentiles , 
p. 313-320; lvalkar, Israel u. die Kirche. p. 29 sq. ; Bas- 
nage, Hist, des Juifs , p. 091 (Taylor’s English trausl.) ; 
Wolf, Bibl. Ilebr. iii, 901 sq. ; Schudt, Jiidische Merk - 
wurdigkeiten , iv, 291; Kit to, Cyclop, s. v. ; Colomesius, 
Italia, et I/ispan. Orient, p. 231; Kayserling, Sephar- 
dim , p. 01 sq. ; Antonii Bibl. veternm Jlispan. ii, 157 
sq. ; Fabricins, Delectus argnmentorum et syllabus scrip - 
torum , etc., p. 575 sq. (Hamburg, 1752); Schmucker, 
Hist, of the Modern Jews (Phila. 1807), p. 107 sq. ; De 
Castro, Hist, of the Jews in Spain (Engl, transl. by Kir- 
wan, Lond. 1851), p. 105 sq. ; Pick, in the Beany. Rev. 
July, 1870. p. 35 sq., and reprinted in the Jewish Intel- 
ligencer (Lond. Nov. 1876) ; Diestel, Geschi elite des .1 Iten 
Testaments in der christl. Kii'che (Jena, 1809), p. 199, 
201; Simon, Hist. Crit. etc. (Rotterdam, 1085), p. 415 
sq. ; Delitzseh, Wissenschaft, Kunst u. Judenthum , p. 128 
sq. ; Margolionth, The Hebrews in East Anglia (Lond. 
1870), p. 57 sq. (B. P.) 

Paulus Canossa, also Paradisus, a convert from 
Judaism, flourished in the 10th century in Italy. For 
about five years, from 1533-1538, lie was professor of 
Hebrew, and wrote Dialogue de modo legend! llebraica 
(Paris, 1531). John Quinquarboreus (in Colomesius. 
Italia et Ilispania , p. 68) says of him that, like bis great 
namesake, lie was also of the tribe of Benjamin; and 
in a work which he dedicated to Paradisus he ad- 
dresses him in his dedication in the following manner, 
“Omnes in tui admirationem ingenii dexteritate tra- 
his.” Paradisus died in 1543, greatly lamented by 
Quinquarboreus, who gives vent to his feelings in the 
following lines: “Descende hue itcrum, tui precantur, 
Nam postquam invida fata to tulerunt, Nemo substitui 
tibi ineretur. line ergo ratione nunc necesse est, L T t 
sis suppositius tibi ipse.” See Fiirst, Bibl. Jud. iii, 65; 
Wolf, Bibl. Ilebr. iii, n. 1811 b; iv, 950, n. 1811 f; Jb- 
ehor, Allgem. Gelehrten - Leorikon, s. v. ; Kalkar, Israel 
und die Kirche , p. 76. (B. P.) 
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Paulus (or Paululus) of Fulda, a convert from 
Judaism, flourished towards the end of the 11th cen- 
tury. Of his early life we know nothing, not even 
the year when he embraced Christianity. He entered 
the monastery at Fulda, and wrote the IAf° of S. Er- 
hard, bishop of Regensburg (reprinted in Bollandi A eta 
Sanctorum, vol. i, Jan. 8), and be C oncer sione S. Pauli 
Apostoli. Whether he is the same as Paulus Bernric- 
densis, as some suggest, is difficult to say. See Jdcher, 
A llgem. Celehrten-Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Paulus of Prague, originally named F ecu an an 
ben-Menache.m, was born of Jewish parents about the 
year 1540, and embraced Christianity at Nuremberg in 
1556. He died near the close of the 16th century. 
Paulus wrote, in Hebrew verse, a treatise on the Mes- 
siah according to the Jewish Kabbalah (Helmstadt, 
1580; afterwards translated into Latin, Demonstratio 
cabbalistica , ibid. 1580): — Solidci et perspicua demon- 
stratio de SS. Trinitate , etc. (Leips. 1574): — Confes- 
sio fidei et testimonia Scripturcc sacra} de resurrectionc 
mortuorum, printed in the 2d edition of his Solida (ibid. 
1576) : — Sgmbolum apostolicum ex Pet ere Testamento 
confirmatum (Wittenberg, 1580): — Jona quadrilinguis, 
the book of Jonah in Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and Ger- 
man (Helmstadt, 1580). See Ftirst, Bibl. Jud. i, 229 ; iii, 
69; Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. i, 143, 964; iii, 910; Saat avf 
Iloffnung (Erlangen, 1869-1870), vii, 374 ; Fabricii De- 
lectus argumentorum et syllabus scriptorum (Hamburg, 
1725), p. 581. (B.P.) 

Paulus, Alvarez, of Cordova, the biographer 
of his friend the martyr Eulogius, flourished in the mid- 
dle of the 9th century. Of his early life nothing is 
known beyond the fact that he was of Jewish parent- 
age. The times in which Alvarez lived were very 
troublesome to the Christians. When, in July, A.D. 
711, the last Gothic king, Rodriguez, perished at the 
great fight near Xeres de la Frontera, and Spain had 
become a province of the Eastern caliphate, an im- 
petuous ambition moved the Arab leaders to extend 
their conquests beyond the Pyrenees, and from the bor- 
ders of Catalonia they reached the walls of Tours. Here, 
however, they had to meet face to face the chivalrous 
Charles Martel, who utterly overthrew the invading 
host, thus washing away the insult offered to his coun- 
try in a deluge of blood. By this most critical and de- 
cisive victory the European countries were saved from 
the ravages of a universal Avar, and the infamy of sub- 
jugation to the Mohammedan power. In the battles 
fought in those times many Christians fell, while not a 
few sought martyrdom. Two parties divided the Church, 
the rigid and the more liberal: the latter thought that 
under these difficult circumstances everything should 
be done to preserve and foster the friendly relations 
subsisting between them and the Mohammedan magis- 
trates, while the former looked upon such conduct as be- 
ing a violation of the duty to confess Christ before men, 
and not be ashamed of him. One of the fiercest repre- 
sentatives of the latter class was Paulus Alvarez, who, in 
his Indiculus Luminosus, casts it as a reproach upon the 
Christians that by accepting offices at court they be- 
came guilty of participating in infidelity, and styles 
them leopards, taking upon themselves every color. He 
justified those who voluntarily entered the Mohamme- 
dan circles in order to defy the false prophet, and thus 
become martyrs for Christ’s sake, lie compared these 
martyrs with the witnesses for the truth of olden times, 
who fearlessly came forward before princes and people. 
His zeal was not always in the right direction, but he 
felt an ardent hatred against the unbelievers, as well as 
against all priests who would not recognise the glory of 
martyrdom. Among his many epistles there is one 
written to a certain Eleazar, in which he confesses his 
belief that Messiah had already come, and then contin- 
ues: “Which of us has the most right to the name of 
Jew ; you, who have passed from the worship of idols 
to the knowledge of one God, or I, who am an Israelite 


both by birth aiul faith? Yet I no longer call myself a 
Jew, because that new name is given to me which the 
mouth of the Lord hath named ! Abraham is in truth 
my father, but not only because my ancestors proceed 
from him. Those who have expected that Messiah should 
come, but who also receive him because he is already 
come, are more truly Israelites than those who, after 
long waiting for him, rejected him when he came, and 
yet cease not to expect his coming.” See Neander, 
Ilist. of the Christian Religion and Church, iii, 337 sq. 
(Torrey’s ed. Boston, 1872) ; Gieseler, Church Hist, ii, 
95 sq. (Smith’s ed. N. Y. 1865); Da Costa, Israel and 
the Gentiles, p. 310 sq. ; Kalkar, Israel u. d. Kirche, p. 
21 ; Antonii Bibl. Ilisp. i, 349 ; Florez, Espaiia Sagrada 
(Madrid, 1747-1801,42 vols. 4to), xi, 62, where the works 
of Alvarez are given ; also Migne, Patrol. Lat. vol. cxv, 
where the biography of Eulogius is to be found. (B. P.) 

Paulus, Gottfried, was a convert from Judaism, 
of whom nothing is known, not even the time in which 
he lived. As lie wrote in the Dutch language, he prob- 
ably lived in Holland. He is the author of Jnleiding , 
icaar in beicesen word, dat de Joodcn ran den Vleeck 
allsen door Christus verlost worden, item Eenige Beicysen 
van de Gottheyd Messias uyt Sohar Bereschit, s. 1. et a. 
See Fiirst, Bibl. Jud. iii, 69 ; Wolf, Bibl. llebr. iii, 906. 
(B.P.) 

Paulus, Heinrich Eberhard Gottlob, a Ger- 
man theologian of great note in his day, and one of 
the leaders of the Rationalists at the close of the last 
and the first quarter of the present century, was born 
at Leonberg, near Stuttgard, Sept. 1, 1761. He at first 
intended devoting himself to the study of medicine, but 
becoming interested in the Pietistic movement, he soon 
turned all his attention to the study of theology, and 
proceeded to Tubingen, to devote himself to studies pre- 
paratory to entering the ministry. He also spent some 
time travelling in Franconia and Saxony. Next he 
gave himself to the study of Oriental languages at Got- 
tiugen, and afterwards went to London and Paris to 
continue his researches. In 1789 he was called to the 
professorship of Oriental languages at Jena, and in 1793, 
on the death of Doderlein, became professor of the- 
ology. Here he especially signalized himself by the 
critical elucidation of the Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments, in so far as they present Oriental char- 
acteristics. The results of his labors may be seen in 
his Philologisch-h'itischer und historischer Commentar 
iiber das Neue Testament (Lubeck, 1800-1804, 4 vols.) : 
— Claris iiber die Psalmen (Jena, 1791): — Claris iiber 
den Jesaias, and other writings belonging to this period 
of his literary activity. In 1803 he removed to Wurz- 
burg; in 1808, to Bamberg; in 1809, to Nuremberg ; and 
in 1811 to Ansbach. During these various changes he 
had ceased to be a professor, and became a director of 
ecclesiastical and educational affairs; but in 1811 he 
accepted the professorship of exegesis and ecclesiastical 
history at Heidelberg, and was thus once more given 
the opportunities of academical life. In 1819 he started 
a kind of historico-political journal entitled Sophronizon, 
in which he continued to write for about ten years. 
II is contributions were marked by weighty sense, mod- 
eration, and knowledge of his various subjects, and won 
him great renown at the time. II is essays upon pass- 
ing important subjects, such as proselytizing, the in- 
fluence of the popish government on the national Ro- 
man Catholic Church of Germany, and others, gained 
great applause. As a theological writer he was anx- 
ious to warn his readers equally against a one-sided 
nationality and a speculative deviation from the orig- 
inal doctrines of Christianity, as from mysticism and 
Jesuitism. With these ideas he began in 1825 a the- 
ological year-book, called l)er Denkgldubige, published 
from 1825 to 1829, and another journal called Kirchen - 
beleucht ungen, published in 1827. From his numerous 
writings we select for mention the following: Memora - 
bilien (Leips. 1791-1796): — Sammlung der merkwurdig- 
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sten Reisen in den Orient (Jena, 1792-1803, 7 vols.): — 
Leben Jesu, als Grnndhtge einer reinen Geschichte des 
Urchristenthums (lleidelb. 1828, 2 vols.) : — Aufkldrende 
Beitriige zur 1 toymen- Kirchen - und Religionsgeschichte 
(Bremen, 1830) : — and Exegetisches JJandbuch iiber die 
dreiersten Ecangelien (lleidelb. 1830-1833,3 vols.). Ilis 
services to Oriental literature are numerous and im- 
portant. While at Jena he edited the “Repertory of 
Biblical and Oriental Literature,” the Arabic version of 
Isaiah by Saadias, and Abdollatif’s “Compendium Me- 
morabil. /Egypti,” etc. As a theologian, he is generally 
looked upon as the type of pure, unmitigated rational- 
ism — a man who sat down to examine the Bible with 
the profound conviction that everything in it repre- 
sented as supernatural was only natural or fabulous, and 
that true criticism consisted in endeavoring to prove 
this. Perhaps none of the German nationalists have 
done more to spread the infection of neological opin- 
ions and modes of thinking than Paulus. Under the 
imposing pretence of superior deference to the reason- 
ing power in man, he, with others, had great success 
in weakening the hold of salutary divine truth on the 
educated mind of Germany, and bred great scepticism, 
not only as to the doctrines, but the authority of reve- 
lation. Paulus died Aug. 10, 1851, having lived long 
enough to see his own rationalistic theory of Scripture 
give place to the “mythical” theory of Strauss, and 
that in its turn to be shaken to its foundations partly 
by the eftorts of the Tubingen school, and partly by 
those of Neander and the “Broad Church” divines of 
Germany. See his Skizzen a us meiner Bildungs- und Le- 
bensgeschichtc zum Andenken an mein fiinfzigjdhrige Jubi- 
liium (lleidelb. 1839); Mehlegg, Paulus u.s.Zeit (Stnttg. 
1853, 2 vols. 8vo) ; Kahnis, 1 list, of German Protestant- 
ism , p. 171 ; Ilurst, 1 list, of Rationalism, p. 36; Hurst’s 
Hagenbach, Church llist. of the 1 8th and 19 th Centuries ; 
Ebrard, Kirchen - u. Dogmengesch. vol. iv. 

Panins de Heredia of Aragon was born about 
1405. When yet in connection with the synagogue he 
used to dispute with Christian theologians about the 
merits of Judaism; nevertheless he afterwards became 
a convert of Christianity, lie wrote, Ensis Pauli : — 
Iggeret ha-Sadot, treating of the divinity, death, and 
resurrection of the Messiah, which a certain Nechun- 
jah ben-ha-lvanah, who lived towards the end of the 
second Temple, is said to have written: — De J fysteriis 
Fidei, against the Talmud: — and Corona Regia, on the 
immaculate conception of Mary, which he dedicated to 
pope Innocent VIII. When Paulus died is uncertain, 
but in 1485 he was yet alive. See Flirst, Bibl. Jud. i, 
385; Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. i, 9G3 ; De Castro, Biblioth. i, 363 
sq. ; ( iriitz, Gesch. d. Juden, viii, 23 1 sq. (2d ed. Leips. 187 5, 
p. 232) ; Kalkar, Israel it. die Kirche, p. 31. (B. P.) 

Paupgres Catbolici (i. e. Poor Catholics ) was 
the name of a Romish order which was formed in the 
12th century, and continued by pope Innocent III. It 
consisted of Waldenses who had conformed to the dom- 
inant Church. Some ecclesiastics from the south of 
France, who had once been Waldensians, took the lead 
in the formation of this order, particularly a person 
named Durand de Osca. It maintained itself for some 
time in Catalonia. The design of this society is thus 
described by Neander : “ The ecclesiastics and better ed- 
ucated were to busy themselves with preaching, expo- 
sition of the Bible, religious instruction, and combating 
the sects; but all the laity who were not qualified to 
exhort the people and combat the sects should occupy 
houses by themselves, where they were to live in a 
pious and orderly manner. This spiritual society, so 
remodelled, should endeavor to bring about a reunion 
of all the Waldenses with the Church. As the Wal- 
denses deemed it unchristian to shed blood and to 
swear, and the presiding otlicers of the new spiritual 
society begged the pope that those who were disposed 
to join them should be released from all obligation of 
complying with customs of this sort, the pope granted 


at their request that all such as joined them should not 
be liable to be called upon for military service against 
Christians, nor to take oath in civil processes, adding, 
indeed, the important clause — so far as this rule could 
be observed in a healthful manner without injury or 
olfenee to others, and especially with the permission of 
the secular lords. In Italy and Spain also the zeal of 
these representatives of the Church tendency among 
the Waldenses seemed to meet with acceptance. The 
pope gladly lent a hand in promoting its more general 
spread, and he was inclined to grant to those who came 
over to it, when they had once become reconciled to the 
Church, various marks of favor. But he insisted on 
unconditional submission, and refused to enter into any 
conditional engagements.” The principles of the Wal- 
denses were too firmly rooted to be seriously affected 
by the society of the Pauperes Catholici , and accord- 
ingly it is said to have died away. 

Pauperes Christi (i. e. The Poor of Christ ), a 
Roman Catholic order which arose in the 12th century, 
formed by a zealous ecclesiastic named Robert of Ar- 
briscelles, on whom pope Urban II had conferred the 
dignity of apostolic preacher. The society was com- 
posed of persons of both sexes, and of ecclesiastics and 
laymen, who wished to learn the way of spiritual liv- 
ing under the direction of the founder of the order. 

Pauperes de Lombardia (i. e. Poor Men of 
Lombardy') was a name applied in the 12tli century to 
the Waldenses in the north of Italy. It is derived 
from the province in which they were chiefly found at 
that time. See Waldenses. 

Pauperism is the state of indigent persons re- 
quiring help, or, as it is technically called, “relief,” or, 
as the Bible terms it, “charity.” “The poor shall 
never cease out of the land” was said ages ago, when 
land was “free,” and of a “chosen people,” watched 
over bv a “special providence,” pasturing their flocks 
in fertile valleys, bright with the sunshine of a genial 
climate — a nature which needed no stimulus from 
“high-farming,” but flung her wealth with prodigal 
hand into the lap of a community whose primitive 
manners ignored fashion, and whose social life was 
unfevered by the lavish expenditure of a high civili- 
zation. As the possession of every natural advan- 
tage was no preventive to want, but “the poor” were 
there, so there and everywhere they will “never cease 
out of the land,” because human nature is weak, self- 
contradietorv, and therefore sinful; because it is self- 
sufticient and indolent, and therefore ignorant and mis- 
calculating; because it is proud and ambitious, and 
therefore liable to fall. Besides, in so far as poverty 
depends upon passion and error, the poor will increase 
pari passu with an artificial condition of society, for 
civilization intensifies the vices as well as the vir- 
tues of mankind. Therefore it is not amiss to call the 
poverty of the masses a product of modern civilization. 
It may be specially called the product of our progress 
in the industries, and of the employment of steam in- 
stead of simple manual labor. By these, our progres- 
sive steps, casualties and accidents have increased in 
this age at such a ratio among the working people that 
it must stand out as one of the most provoking causes 
of pauperism. Besides, the tremendous spread of the 
bad habits of intemperance [see Temperance] has 
considerably lessened the resources of this stratum of so- 
ciety, and thereby provoked a vast increase in paupers. 

Pauperism, then, is a subject of our day which re- 
quires the gravest consideration of the philanthropist, 
and forces itself upon the attention of the Church as 
well as of the State. Indeed, we believe that the sup- 
pression of pauperism is a task of Christian ethics, for 
although the solution of the problem is within the prov- 
ince of politics, it is nevertheless true that Christian 
ethics must provide the motive and pave the way. 
It may, therefore, be well to point out in this place the 
principle on which all poor-legislation should rest. 
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Paley affirms that the claim of the poor is founded 
on the law of nature, because all things having been 
originally common, the exclusive possession of property 
was and “is permitted on the expectation that every one 
should have enough for subsistence, or the means of 
procuring it. We may doubt whether this opinion is 
sound, notwithstanding that it has the advocacy of 
some of the ablest English thinkers, and that even such 
an unbelieving mind as Mill approved it, but we cannot 
doubt that the Poor Laws rest upon moral and po'iiical 
considerations of great weight. If statesmen cannot 
contemplate masses of population in a condition of 
semi-starvation without anxiety and fear, Christians 
certainly should not sutler society to be thus endan- 
gered so long as the ethical principles of Christianity 
can be brought to influence not only the private life 
of the individual, but all conditions and numbers. For 
the successful, i. e. prompt and general alleviation of all 
suffering ami want, the State has stepped in to enforce 
obedience to an admitted moral obligation, which might 
otherwise be recognised by the conscientious and dis- 
regarded by the selfish. This is the purpose of the mod- 
ern Poor Laws. Different states have different methods 
by which this principle is evolved in practice. The gen- 
eral practice is for the State to delegate to the parochial 
authorities the proper execution of the Poor-Law prin- 
ciple, supplying homes called workhouses for those who 
are homeless, and affording assistance in money and pro- 
visions for those who are temporarily or permanently 
out of employment. The charges which are brought 
against this system are many, and some of them are 
serious enough to require consideration here. 

It was the wise rule of Napoleon the Great that the 
first duty of a charitable institution is to prevent the 
need of charity. Hence he favored domiciliary visita- 
tion, or what is technically called in the science of pau- 
perism “out-door relief.” In England, on the other 
hand, the maxim of the State is that the poor have a 
right to relief, or, in other words, that charity is a fund 
on which they can confidently depend. By Napoleon’s 
principle, the object of charity is the reduction of pau- 
perism ; by tbe English, relief is the privilege of the poor, 
regardless of the consequences. Both systems have been 
tried nearly all over the Continent, and it is quite 
clear that Napoleon’s rule alone is adapted to modern 
society, and should govern in the dispensing of charity. 
Few things degrade men in their own estimation so 
quickly as the Habit of relying on alms for support. 
The divine plan for developing manhood is to make self- 
exertion a stern necessity/ . But when the State makes 
a working man sure of charitable support in time of 
need, it takes from him the sharpest spur to self-exer- 
tion; it tempts him to form unthrifty habits; it teaches 
him to lean on its support in his possible emergencies, 
instead of stores provided by his own economical fore- 
thought for the sure-coming “ rainy day.” This feeling 
demoralizes him by sapping his self-respect, his pride of 
character, and his sense of manly independence. In other 
words, legal provision making his support certain, pre- 
pares him to become a pauper whenever the battle of life 
waxes hot. That this is not a mere theory, but a con- 
densed statement of historic fact, can be shown by ref- 
erence to the painful results of the English poor laws. 
Those laws, strangely enough, were made necessary by 
the abolition of serfdom in the 14th century. At first 
they were wisely framed, making provision for the 
“impotent poor” only, and for the punishment of va- 
grant laborers. Gradually, however, they gave birth 
to the idea of the “right of all persons to claim relief 
of the State.” Then came the erection of almshouses, 
and the establishment of “poor rates.” Finally, the 
idea culminated in a law, passed in 1782, granting out- 
door relief through the agency of the State officers. 
The effect was to multiply the number of paupers with 
fearful rapidity, anil, as a writer in the Westminster Review 
has aptly said, to bring the “ country almost to the verge 
of ruin. . . , Poor rates rose to such an extent that it 


became hardly worth while in some instances to retain 
the land in cultivation.” So clearly did this peculiar 
provision for out-door relief tend to increase the num- 
ber of paupers, that in 1834 an act was passed chiefly 
aiming “to check out-door relief, . . . and then, within 
a few years, both rates and pauperism decreased to no 
small extent.” 

The maxim of Mai thus is (Essay on Population , ii, 
430) that “it is in the highest degree important to the 
general happiness of the poor that no man should look 
to charity as a fund on which he may confidently de- 
pend,” and it is a good one to be adopted by those who 
regard charity as a Christian obligation; but with this 
maxim should be coupled a recognition of the obliga- 
tion upon society to make education general and free . 
It is a noteworthy fact that both in England and in 
France pauperism has been on the increase, although 
the efforts have been most persistent for its diminution ; 
and it is further evident that in countries where educa- 
tion is general, free, and obligatory, as, e. g. in Germa- 
ny, school training has acted as a direct counter-agent 
to pauperism. It may reasonably be supposed that, 
“had the ‘right of education’ been as familiar an ax- 
iom with the English masses as the ‘right of relief,’ we 
should not now hear of a million paupers in a popu- 
lation of 22,000,000, and know that the problem of pau- 
perism presents itself as an almost insoluble question to 
the best of the English reformers” (Charles L. Bruce). 
The influences of workhouse or almshouse life are per- 
nicious in the extreme to the occupants. It is of the 
very first importance to society that pauperism should 
not be inherited and transmitted, from the familiar 
scientific principle that inherited evil is intensified in 
each new generation. It has been found that places 
of refuge for the poor, as such, are the propagators of 
pauperism, inasmuch as they take from its occupants 
all self-respect and independence. Hence in our day 
France and England, as well as Germany, are abandon- 
ing the workhouse system, and are adopting, or are tak- 
ing steps for the adoption of what is called the “out-of- 
door relief” principle; but the relief is given by a local 
relieving officer, and that in time to prevent absolute 
dependence, or, as it may be really stated, to prevent 
the needy from acquiring the habits of pauperism. 

In the United States of America, where the influ- 
ence both of general suffrage and of the Protestant 
faith largely cultivates individual self-respect and inde- 
pendence, pauperism has not yet acquired much hold. 
Some go so far as to claim that the abundance of arable 
land, and the comparatively slight pressure of population 
on subsistence, as well as our methods of popular educa- 
tion, must prevent a development of pauperism. But 
those who reason in this way lose sight of the fact that 
the Old World pours in upon us continually such vast 
numbers of idlers, vagabonds, and poor, to whom de- 
pendence is as natural as breathing, and in whom that 
feeling of self-respect which spurns reliance on public 
charity has never been developed, and that pauperism 
is therefore sure to become, sooner or later, a fixed ele- 
ment in our population. In view of this possibility, if 
not probability, the subject requires most considerate 
attention from the Church of Christ. It is true the 
State has here and there created central boards of chari- 
ty, which tend to give unity of administration to parish 
and town management of the poor; classification is in- 
troduced into the care of paupers; and, above all, the 
effort has begun in New York State and Massachusetts 
to withdraw all pauper children not diseased in mind 
or body from almshouses, and to place them in private 
families, in order to prevent an inherited pauperism 
but none of these measures, we fear, adequately meet 
our coming wants. Were our society stationary we 
might succeed, but in our surging condition there must 
be a judicious system of out-door relief, and it can be 
accomplished only by close personal visitation. This 
in our body politic the Church alone is fitted to assume. 
Voluntary associations of the best citizens in every com- 
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munity are alone fit to judge of the deserving character 
of all claimants for relief; and, as besides these there are 
many needy ones who, in horror at receiving alms, 
would rather suffer death by starvation than seek for 
relief from the public, the noblest type of society, and 
not the ward politician, are proper persons to counsel 
and relieve the American pauper. Indeed, we would 
have it understood that it is not simply relief that the 
needy ones stand in want of; they should have such 
counsel as may prevent a recurrence of disaster and fail- 
ure in life. Christian benevolence should not simply 
feed the hungry and clothe the naked, it should teach 
the ignorant and raise the degraded. 

The most successful experiment with pauperism is 
notably that of Elberfeld, a German manufacturing 
town near Cologne, on the Rhine. This municipality 
was sorely afflicted, some twenty years since, with a 
chronic condition of pauperism. The usual machinery 
of almshouses or of private charity did not diminish it. 
If people gave freely and indiscriminately, the poor 
came to depend on alms; if too many public means of 
relief were afforded, there was a current of paupers 
thither from thG surrounding country. In 1853, with 
a population of 50,364, there were relieved 4224 pau- 
pers, or about one in twelve. A certain benevolent 
gentleman — Herr von der Heydt, the Prussian minister 
of commerce — then undertook to introduce a reform in 
the following manner: He had the city divided for the 
purpose into eighteen districts, and an overseer, serv- 
ing voluntarily, appointed by the common council, over 
each. Every district again was divided into fourteen 
sections, and a visitor appointed for each section. This 
visitor was recpiired to be of the male sex, and he was 
never allowed to visit more than four families, and 
sometiTnes only two. These families he was obliged to 
visit at least once a fortnight, report to the overseer, 
discuss their cases of relief, receive their money for the 
ensuing two weeks, and give account of what they had 
already spent. The most particular inquiries were thus 
made into every case relieved, whether each person was 
doing all in his power for his own support, and whether 
his relatives were obeying the law in contributing to- 
wards his maintenance. The object of the visitors of 
the poor was not merely to give alms, but to encourage 
and advise unfortunate and ignorant people, and thus 
prevent poverty. The whole system was thus one of 
close supervision and moral assistance of the poor by 
the more comfortable classes. The fortunate and the 
unfortunate were brought together; the well-off and 
intelligent had an official right to direct the ignorant 
and destitute. To complete the organization, the over- 
seers themselves met and reported to the poor commis- 
sioners of the town, and received from them the moneys 
for out-door relief. The best citizens were found will- 
ing to serve gratuitously as visitors or overseers; in- 
deed, the place was considered one of some honor. 
The commissioners were appointed by the common 
council and mayor, and served for three years. At the 
present time the poor administration of this city of nearly 
80,000 inhabitants consists of a commission of 9 mem- 
bers, 18 overseers, and 252 visitors, all serving gratui- 
tously. The theory of the system, it. will be observed, 
is a close house-to-house visitation and careful inspec- 
tion, by citizens serving under officials, whose object is to 
prevent, not eneourage, pauperism. What have been 
the results? A brief table will convey them best, the 
reader bearing in mind that the new system was in- 


trodueed in 1851: 



Year. 

Population. 

Pauper? relieved. 

1S53 


4224 

1855 


2948 

isr,o 


1521 

isr,5 


1289 

1S73 


9S0 

Or, in other words, before the new plan was introduced. 

one in twelve was 

a pauper, and now one in eight v. 

The cost has also fallen from about $ 

38,000 in 1847 to 


about $17,000 in 1873. The average eost of relief in 
1855-59 was only some $18,000 per annum. A still 
greater reduction of cost would have been shown but 
lor the increased prices of provisions and all commodi- 
ties during the past few years. 

We realize that in our review of the subject the wan- 
dering pauper, or, as he is familiarly called, tramp, has 
had no consideration. There are everywhere numerous 
persons so lazy or vicious that they prefer to be supported 
rather than to labor for their bread ; it is scarcely neces- 
sary to say that it is not the proper province of either 
the State or charitable individuals to relieve such drones. 
The alternative of work or starvation should be forced 
upon all such with unbending persistence. Those who, 
away from home and friends, need help, we can safe- 
ly trust to the benevolent intentions of such indi- 
viduals as we would see placed in charge of the chari- 
ties of every town in the land. See Walker, Science 
of Wealth, p. 41 1 sq. ; Greeley, Political Economy, p. 17 
sq.; North Amer. Rev. April, 1875, art. iii, where much 
important literature is quoted. See also Brit. Quarter- 
ly , April, 1876, art. vi ; Westminster Review , April, 1874 ; 
January, 1875. (J. II. W.) 

Pausarii, a name given to the priests of Isis (q. v.) 
at Rome, because in their religious processions they 
were accustomed to make pauses at certain places, 
where they engaged in singing hymns and performing 
other sacred rites. 

Pauw, Cornelius, a Dutch divine, noted as a 
writer, was born at Amsterdam in 1739. lie studied at 
Gottingen, and was afterwards made canon of Xanten, 
in the duchy of Cleves. He applied himself to litera- 
ture, and wrote several works in French on the history 
and physiology of various nations and countries. His 
Recherches historiques sur les Americains contain some 
curious information, many sensible reflections, and also 
many unsupported assertions set forth in a dogmatic 
tone. Pamv had not visited Ameriea, and his object 
seems to have been to collect all the passages which he 
could find in other writers, and which could support 
some preconceived opinion of his concerning the great in- 
feriority of that part of the world, its productions and its 
native races. (See Pernety, Dissertation sur V A merique 
et les Americains contre les Recherches historiques de M. 
de Pauw, which is found at the end of some editions of 
Patnv’s work.) In his chapter on Paraguay, Pamv 
shows himself particularly hostile to the Jesuits. His 
Recherches sur les Grecs, in which he had better guides, 
is written with greater sobriety of judgment ; but even 
in this work his dogmatic spirit is perceptible. Pamv 
published also Recherches sur les Eyyptiens et les Chinois. 
The French Revolution, and the subsequent invasion of 
the duchy of Cleves, deprived Pauw of his peace of 
mind. He became dejected, and burned all his papers, 
among others his Recherches sur les A demands, which 
is said to have been the most elaborate of bis works, 
but which was never printed. lie died at Xanten in 
1799. 

Pa van, a Tlindft deity who is believed to preside 
over the winds. He was the father of llatniman, the 
ape-god. 

Pavanne, Jacques, a Christian martyr to the Prot- 
estant cause, was born in France about the opening of 
the 16th century. lie became an early convert to the 
Reformation doctrines, but in 1524, at Christmas, re- 
canted. After this he lost his peace of mind, and could 
do nothing but weep and sigh, until he was one day 
brought before the tribunal of the Sorbonne because be 
had been to Meaux, and had had converse with the he- 
retical teachers. This was all that Pavanne desired — 
another opportunity to confess his true Lord and his 
cause. *• lie felt his mind relieved as soon as the fet- 
ters were fastened on his limbs, and recovered all his 
energy in the open confession of Jesus Christ” (D’Au- 
bigne). The proceedings against him were conducted 
with all possible despatch, and a very short time had 
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elapsed before a pile was erected in the Place de Greve, 
on which Pavanne made a joyful end. See D’Aubigne, 
Hist . of the Reformation , iii, 482, 483. 

Pavels, Claus, a Norwegian prelate, was born 
Aug. 1, 1709. in Yaudeo parish, near Christ iansand, in 
Norway. lie graduated with the highest honors at 
the gymnasium in Christ iansand and at the University 
of Copenhagen. From 1799 to 1805 he preached in 
Copenhagen, but was then called to Christiania, Nor- 
way, wdiere he remained until 1817. From 1817 until 
he died, in 1822, he was bishop of Bergen, lie enjoyed 
a great reputation as a pulpit orator, and published a 
number of sermons and religious treatises. lie also 
wrote poetry, and kept a diary, in which he recorded all 
the more important events of his time. Ilis grandson, 
C. P. I ilis, has published two of his writings; the one, 
Bishop Claus Pavels A utobiographi (Christiania, I860); 
the other, Claus Pavels Dagbogs OptegneUer (ibid. 1804- 
G7). (H. B. A.) 

Pavement is the rendering in the A. Y. of 
ritspah' , originally a stone heated for baking purposes, 
and hence a tesselated pavement (2 Chron. vii, 3; Esth. 
i, 6; Ezek. xl, 17, 18; xlii, 3), once of the cognate term 
r'S^'a, mcn'tse' pheth , a paved floor (2 Kings xvi, 17). 
In John xix, 13 it is the rendering of \&aa rpuiroQ, 
which is immediately explained by the Heb. equiv- 
alent Gahbatha (q. v.). In the account of the sacri- 
lege of Aliab, we read that he removed the brazen 
oxen upon which the base in the Temple 
rested, and substituted a stone pavement (2 
Kings xvi, 17). The lower stories of Eastern 
houses and palaces, in later days, were usu- 
ally paved with marble (Esth. i, 6), but in 
the time of Moses marble was not used for 
pavements. The “paved work of a sapphire 
stone” mentioned in Exod. xxiv, 10 is there- 
fore supposed to refer to the splendid floors 
known in Egypt, which were formed of paint- 
ed tiles or bricks. Champollion and Rosel- 
lini have given specimens of these ornament- 
ed floors, and fragments of such may be seen 
in the British Museum. This taste still pre- 
vails in the East. Le Bruyn tells us that the 
mosque at Jerusalem is almost all covered 
over with green and blue bricks, which are 
glazed, so that when the sun shines the eye 
is perfectly dazzled; and Dr. Bussell likewise 
mentions that a portion of the pavement of 
some of the houses in Syria is composed of 
mosaic work. See House. 

PAYEMENT of Churches. From the 
4tli century churches were carefully paved, as 
the Jewish Temple had an artificial floor. 

The narthex was laid with plaster, the nave 
with wood, and the sanctuary with mosaic. 

The custom of burying within churches be- 
tween the 7th and 10th centuries led to the 
praetiee of covering the pavement with me- 
morials of the departed; and at length the 
floors were laid with stone, marble, or tessel- 
ated or plain tiles. Bieh pavements, like 
marqueterie in stone or Boman mosaic, occur 
in most parts of Italy, at St. Omer, St. Denis, 
in the Rhine country, at Canterbury, West- 
minster, and in the churches of St. Mary 
Major, St. Laurence without the Walls, of the 
time of Adrian I, and St. Martin of the period 
of Constantine at Rome. The patterns are 
usually geometrical, but figures, flowers, ani- 
mals, and the zodiac are frequently introduced 
with an effect equal to the richest tapestry. 

This decoration lasted till the 12th century, 
but at that time, and in the subsequent period, 
marble became rare, and hard blocks of free- 
stone were used, and lastly tiles. See Wal- 
cott, Sacred A rchceologg, s. v. 


Pavia, a city of Northern Italy, capital of the prov- 
ince of the same name, on the left bank of the Ticino, 
twenty miles south of Milan, and three miles above the 
confluence of the Ticino and the Po, was in ancient 
times called the “city of a hundred towers.” It is a 
very old city, and many of its antiquities remain to 
this day; but the palace of Theodoric and the tower 
where Boethius wrote the treatise De Consolatione Phi - 
losophice no longer exist ; among the remaining ones 
are those of Beleredi and Del Maine, which are each 
109 feet high. Its oldest church, and perhaps the old- 
est in Italy, is that of San Michele, which, although the 
date of its foundation is uncertain, is flrst mentioned in 
001. The cathedral, containing some good paintings, 
was commenced in 1484, but was never finished. In a 
beautiful chapel attached to it are the ashes of St. Au- 
gustine, in a sarcophagus ornamented with fifty bassi- 
rilievi, ninety-five statues, and numerous grotesques. 
In the church of San Petro in Ciel d’Auro are deposited 
the remains of the unfortunate Boethius. The Certosa 
of Pavia, the most splendid monastery in the world, is 
four miles without the city. It was founded in 1396, 
The University of Pavia is greatly celebrated for its 
learned professors, large libraries, and museums. About 
1G00 students attend here annually. Pavia is the an- 
cient Ticinum (afterwards Papia , whence the modern 
name), and was founded by the Ligurii; it was sacked 
by Brennus and by Hannibal, burned by the Huns, con- 
quered by the Romans, and became a place of eonsider- 
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able importance at the end of the Roman empire. Then 
it came into the possession of the Goths and Lombards, 
and the kings of the latter made it the capital of the 
kingdom of Italy. It became independent in the 12th 
century, then, 'weakened by civil wars, it was conquered 
by Matthew Visconti in 1315. After that period its 
history is merged in that of the conquerors of Lombardy. 
Since 1859 it has been included within the reorganized 
kingdom of Italy. 

PAVIA, Council of ( Concilium Papiense or Tid- 
ense). Several ecclesiastical councils have been held in 
Pavia. 

1. The first of these was convened in December, 850. 
by order of the emperor Louis, who attended himself. 
Bishop Angelbert of Milan presided. As secular mat- 
ters were also considered by this body, the ecclesiastical 
character of the council is sometimes called in question. 
"We append a notice of the principal topics contained in 
the twenty-five canons of ecclesiastical discipline en- 
acted by this council : 

1. Directs that bishops shall keep about them priests 
and deacons of knowu probity to be witnesses of their se- 
cret acts. 

2. Directs that bishops shall celebrate mass not only on 
Sundays aud holy days, but, when possible, every day; 
and that they shall not neglect privately to offer prayers 
for themselves, their fellow-bishops, kings, all the rtilers 
of God’s Church, and for all those who have desired then- 
prayers, but especially for the poor. 

3. Orders them to exercise frugality at table, to receive 
pilgrims and poor and sick people, and to exhort them 
and read to them. 

4 and 5. Direct that they shall uot huut, hawk, etc., nor 
mix in worldly pleasures ; bids them read the Holy Scrip- 
tures, explain them to their clergy, and preach on Sundays 
and holy clays. 

7. Directs that priests shall examiue whether penitents 
really perform their acts of penance, give alms largely, 
etc. ; public offenders to be reconciled by the bishop 
only. 

9. Warns all fathers of families to marry their daughters 
as soon as they are of age, lest they hill into sin ; aud for- 
bids the marriage blessiug to those who marry after for- 
nication. 

14. Orders bishops immediately to re-establish those 
monasteries in their dioceses which have gone to decay 
through their negligence. 

15. Declares that priests and deacons (acephali) who are 
under no episcopal jurisdiction are not to be looked upon 
as belonging to the clergy. 

21. Forbids usury. 

22. Enjoins bishops to watch over those who have the 
care of orphans, and to see that they do not injure or op- 
press them. If such oppressors refuse to listen to their 
remonstrances, they are ordered to call the emperor’s at- 
tention to the case. 

23. Orders bishops to arrest clerks and monks who wan- 
der about the country, agitating useless questions and 
sowing the seeds of error, aud to bring them before the 
metropolitan. 

25. Condemns to a very severe course of penance those 
who deal in magical arts, who pretend to cause love or 
hatred by their incautations, and who are suspected of 
having caused the death of others ; enjoins that they shall 
uot be reconciled except ou their death-bed. 

See Labbe, ConeiL viii, Gl. 

2. A second council was convened at Pavia in A.D. 
876 bv Charles the Bald. Seventeen bishops from Tus- 
cany and Lombardy attended. The archbishop of 
Milan presided. Fifteen canons were published. Of 
these the most noteworthy enactments are: 

1. Orders respect and veneration everywhere for the 
holy Roman Church, as the head of all churches. 

2 and 3. Also relate to the respect, etc., due to the Ro- 
man see, and to the pope John. 

4. Orders respect for the priesthood. 

5. Orders respect for the imperial dignity. 

The three following relate to the duties of bishops. 

The acts of this council were confirmed in that of Pon- 
tvon, held in the same year. In this council an ancient 
document was produced, said to have been given to the 
archbishop of Milan by Gregory the Great, or Charle- 
magne, hv which they claimed for themselves the right 
of electing the king of Italy fourteen days after the 
death of the last (Muratori, Ker. Ital. vol. ii, pt. ii, col. 
148). See Labbe, Condi, ix, 279. 

3. A third council was convened Aug. 1, 1022. Pope 


Benedict VIII in this council complained of the licen- 
tious life of the clergy, and showed that it dishonored 
the Church ; he declared that they consumed the wealth 
given to them by the liberality of princes in keeping 
women and providing for their children. A decree iu 
seven articles was published for the reformation of the 
clergy, which the emperor confirmed, adding temporal 
penalties against the refractory. See Labbe', Condi. 
ix, 819. 

4. At a council held at Pavia in 1160 the anti-pope, 
Victor III (Octavianus), was acknowledged as pope in- 
stead of Alexander III, by the emperor Frederick I. 
See Labbe', Condi, x, 1387. 

5. At a council held at Pavia in 1423, convoked by 
the Council of Constance, and opened in the month of 
May, some deputies from England, France, and Ger- 
many were present. On June 22 this council was trans- 
ferred to Siena, on account of the plague which threat- 
ened Pavia, and the enactments are given under the 
heading of Siena. Sec Hefele, Concilienyesch. vol. iv 
and v ; Milman, llist. of Latin Christianity , iv, 292 ; 

vii, 534. 

Pavia, Giacomo, a painter, was bom at Bologna 
Feb. 18, 1655, according to authentic documents. There 
is much discrepancy as to the time of his birth, and 
about liis instruction. He is said to have studied un- 
der Antonio Crespi, who was twenty-six years his jun- 
ior. Lanzi says he was the pupil of Cav. Giuseppe 
Maria Crespi, ten years his junior; and the canon Luigi 
Crespi, son of Giuseppe, states, in the third volume of 
the Felsian Pittance, that he was instructed by Gio. 
Gioseffo dal Sole, four years his junior, lie acquired 
considerable reputation at Bologna, and executed sev- 
eral works for the churches, which were admired for the 
fine taste displayed in their composition. The most 
esteemed of these is a picture of iSt. Anne teachiny the 
Vi r yin to read, in S. Silvestro; and the Nativity, in S. 
Giuseppe, lie went to Spain, where he distinguished 
himself, and executed many works for the churches. 
He died iu 1740. See Spooner, Bioy. Hist, of the Fine 
Arts, ii, 666. 

Pa vie, Jean - Baptiste -Raimond de, abbe De 
Fourguevaux, grandson of Francois, was born in 1693 
at Toulouse. He enlisted in the regiment of the Roi 
(V Tnfanterie, and obtained a lieutenancy. Upon the ur- 
gent entreaties of his mother he left the profession of 
arms, and in 1717 entered the society of Saint Hilaire, 
in Paris. He died Aug. 2, 1768, at the chateau De 
Fourguevaux. In devoting himself to works of piety, 
he took part in religious quarrels, and wrote many 
books of devotion or controversy: we cite from him, 
Traite de la Confiunce Chretienne (Paris. 1728, 1781), 
which occasioned great disputes; and Catechisme histo- 
I'ique et doymatique (ibid. 1729, 2 vols. 12mo; reprinted 
in 1766 in 5 vols. with the sequels'). See Xouvelles Fc- 
clesiast. Feb. 7, 1769. — lloefer, Xouv. Bioy. Generate , 
xxxix, 422. 

Pavilion, the rendering in the A. V. of “O, suk 
(Psa. xxvii, 5 ; elsewhere “ tabernacle,” “ den,” or “ cov- 
ert,” which last is the literal meaning), or J"52p (2 Sam. 
xxii, 12; 1 Kings xx, 12, 16; Psa. xviii, 11 ; xxxi, 20), 
sukkdh , which signifies a booth, hut , formed of green 
boughs and branches interwoven (Gen.xxxiii, 17: Jonah 
iv, 5). It is rendered “ booth” (Lev. xxiii. 40-43 ; Neh. 

viii, 15, 17); “tabernacles” (Lev. xxiii, 34; Deut. xvi, 
13, 16; Isa. iv, 6); “cottage” (Isa. i, 8). It sometimes 
signifies tent, tents for soldiers ; rendered “ tent” (2 Sam. 
xi, 11) ; “ pavilions,” margin “tents” (l Kings xx, 12. 16). 
Sec Tent. It is also used poetically for the dwelling 
of God (Psa. xviii, 11), where the Psalmist, sublimely 
describes Jehovah as surrounding himself with dark wa- 
ters, and thick clouds of the skies, as with a tent, or “ pa- 
vilion” (Job xxxvi, 29). See Takernacle. Among 
the Egyptians pavilions were built in a similar style to 
houses, though on a smaller scale, in various parts of the 
country, aud in the foreign districts through which the 
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Ancient Egyptian Paviliou. (From the Sculptures at 
Thebes.) 


Egyptian armies passed, for the use of the king; and 
some private houses occasionally imitated these small 
castles by substituting for the usual parapet wall and 
cornice the battlements that crowned them, and which 
were intended to represent Egyptian shields (Wilkinson, 
Anc. Eg. i, 23). The Hebrew word shaphrtr , 

rendered “ royal pavilion'’ (Jer. xliii, 10), is properly 
throne-ornament , tapestry , with which a throne is hung. 
See Throne. 


Pavilion, Nicolas, a noted French prelate, cele- 
brated especially for his relation to the Jansenistic re- 
treat in Paris known as “ Port-Royal,” and one of the 
ablest of the Gallican Church advocates, was born in 
Paris Nov. 17, 1597. Even as a boy he displayed purity 
of character seldom seen in youth, and as a student was 
all that the most exacting could expect. Gifted with 
remarkable intellectual power, he was the favorite of St. 
Vincent de Paul, his confessor, who employed Pavil- 
ion, as soon as his age would permit, in different mis- 
sions, and finally placed him at the head of the assem- 
blies of charity and the conferences of St. Lazare. Pavil- 
ion had great misgivings about assuming any responsi- 
bility, and did not enter the priesthood until he was 
thirty years of age, and then, without being attached to 
any parish, devoted himself to the exercises of the holy 
ministry by assisting different curates, especially in the 
pulpit. He had determined in his own mind never to 
preach at Paris, but Vincent de Paul prevailed upon him 
to change his mind, and in 1G37 he preached at the 


church of St. Croix. Crowds were attracted bv his elo- 
quence and simplicity, and the city was soon in a gen- 
eral excitement concerning the new preacher. Cardinal 
Richelieu and others of distinction went to hear him, and 
were so pleased that he was appointed to the bishopric 
of Alct, and was conscerated Aug. 21, 1G39, at Paris. 
He left that city Oct. 8, with the resolution of never 
more returning to it. In his diocese his predecessor, 
Etienne de Polverel, had maintained a conduct little 
edifying, and his clergy had imitated him only too well. 
Nicolas Pavilion set himself at work immediately for 
the instruction and reform of the clergy, and in conse- 
quence of his wise regulations he succeeded in remedy- 
ing the most deplorable abuses. His diocese very soon 
changed its condition ; ignorance and disorders were 
banished from it. In 1G47 bishop Pavilion got into diffi- 
culties with the Jesuits, who refused to acknowledge his 
diocesan power, and from this time forward his work was 
more or less impaired by their opposition, which, at first 
confined to his own see, gradually reached the court, 
and he fell under a cloud, notwithstanding his devotion 
to the good work, and his piety and untiring industry. 
Thus Pavilion had founded a seminary for theolog- 
ical instruction, and one for lady teachers; had paid spe- 
cial attention to the secular school, and by his personal 
supervision greatly improved their condition. As he 
was in intimate relations with Dr. Arnauld (q. v.) and 
his partisans, the Jesuits accused Pavilion of heresy and 
disloyalty, and by every means in their power plotted 
his destruction. His friend, Vincent de Paul, made 
strenuous efforts to draw 
Pavilion away from his 
Port-Royalist associations; 
but Pavilion took no notice 
of his opponents, and un- 
hesitatingly endorsed the 
good doctor. After the 
death of iSt. Vincent Pavil- 
ion pronounced against the 
spreading of the heretical 
practices in Mariolatry 
even more openly. 

In the year 1G5G Pascal 
brought out his Provincial 
Letters , and shortly after 
Arnauld directed to Pavil- 
ion a pamphlet on the Jan- 
senistic propositions which 
had just been condemned 
by the Jesuitical interpre- 
tation. The result was that 
Pavilion was so impressed 
with the justice of the Jan- 
sen is tic complaints that, 
when Pascal was replied to 
in the A pologyfor the Cas- 
uists, , he felt constrained 
to call a provincial council (in 1G58), and by it caused 
the Apology to be condemned as containing “doctrines 
false, precipitate, scandalous, and calculated to corrupt 
the manners and to injure the discipline of the Church'’ 
— a censure which the clergy of Paris approved. Of 
course such a step forever sealed the fate of the bishop 
of Alet. In 1061, by request of the king, an assembly of 
the clergy of France pronounced it incumbent upon all 
bishops to sign the formulary which condemned the five 
propositions supposed to be contained in the Jansenistic 
heresy. Pavilion saw in this measure not only injustice 
to the Jansenists, who rightly claimed that none of Jan- 
senius’s true views were embodied in it, but also against 
the bishops whose authority was thereby impaired. All 
the bishops of France looked to Pavilion to take the lead. 
He was not long in deciding. Aware that the king must 
have been moved to the measure by the intriguing Jesu- 
its, he wrote to the king in remonstrance, but in all 
kindness, explaining the inconsistent action of a state 
like France, which had recognised the supremacy of the 
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Church in things spiritual, yet directing her bishops 
how to judge 01 ' and deal with heresy. The king, un- 
able to free himself from the influence that surrounded 
him, was only the more decided in his course, and in 
1062 issued a royal edict for the immediate signature of 
the formulary. Still years passed on. In 1664 the new 
archbishop of Paris also demanded compliance with the 
king’s edict. Now Pavilion could no lunger hesitate as 
to his future course. The courageous bishop, disdain- 
ing to equivocate under such circumstances, published 
a inandemcnt, June 1, 1G65, in which his views as to the 
limits of Church authority were set forth with trans- 
parent clearness. Truths revealed by God, of which the 
Church is the ordained guardian, must be accepted on 
her testimony, with an entire subjection of the reason 
and of all the faculties of the mind; but with regard to 
other truths, not so revealed, God has not provided any 
infallible arbiter; so that when the Church declares that 
certain propositions are contained in a given book, or 
that such and such is the meaning of a particular au- 
thor, she acts only by human knowledge, and may be 
mistaken. For decisions of this kind the Church can- 
not require positive internal belief; nevertheless the 
faithful are not permitted to impugn her judgments, 
which in all eases must be treated with submission, for 
the preservation of due order and discipline. The high 
character and saintly life of Pavilion added immense 
weight to his pastoral instructions. Ilia sentiments 
were shared by other prelates, particularly by Henri 
Arnauld, bishop of Angers; Nicolas Choart de Buzan- 
val, bishop of Beauvais; and Francois de Caulet, bishop 
of Pamiers; these issued mandemeuts of precisely sim- 
ilar import, as did also the bishops of Noyon and Laon; 
but the two latter, on receiving notice of the displeasure 
of the court, retracted, and adopted a tone of exact ac- 
cordance with the papal bull. An arret of the council 
of state, duly 20, cancelled the mandemeuts of the four 
refractory bishops, and forbade the clergy to obey them. 
It was determined to take judicial proceedings against 
the 'prelates who had thus boldly constituted them- 
selves the apostles of Jansenism ; but this was an aifair 
of considerable delicacy and difficulty. According to 
Homan jurisprudence, the pope was the sole judge of 
bishops; on the other hand, it was one of the most 
cherished of the Gallican liberties that bishops in 
France could only be tried, in the tirst instance, before 
their metropolitan and his comprovincials. Application 
having been made to the pope on the subject by the 
French ambassador at Home, his holiness proposed to 
name the archbishop of Paris and two other prelates as 
delegates for hearing the cause; but the king decidedly 
objected to this method of adjudication, as an invasion 
of the privileges which he was bound to defend. After 
a tedious negotiation, it was at length arranged that the 
pope should nominate a commission of nine prelates to 
proceed to the trial of their colleagues; that seven 
should be competent to act; that the president should 
have power to appoint substitutes in the room of those 
who might decline to act; and that the accused should 
not be at liberty either to challenge the judges or to 
appeal from their decision. The maudements of the 
four bishops were at the same time denounced by a de- 
cree of the Congregation of the Index; upon which the 
bishops ol Languedoc wrote to the king in terms of en- 
ergetic remonstrance against the encroachments of the 
court of Home on the rights of the episcopate, and Louis 
replied by assuring them that lie would always uphold 
their lawful jurisdiction and the liberties of the Gallican 
Church. The prosecution of the bishops was suspended 
by the death of Alexander V) I, which occurred May 20, 
1GG7. Cardinal Giulio Rospigliosi, who succeeded him 
under the name of Clement IX, was known to be of 
moderate opinions, and disposed to a pacification; and 
measures were immediately concerted in France for 
taking advantage of this favorable change of circum- 
stances. It was proposed that the bishops, without 
being required to retract their mandemeuts, should sign 


the formulary afresh, as if they had taken no steps in 
the matter before, and should cause it to be signed by 
tlicir clergy; but any explanatory remarks which they 
might wish to make should be made by a proces-verbal 
at their diocesan synods, such written statements not to 
be published, but to be deposited in the registry of each 
diocese ; and that they should afterwards join in a letter 
to the pope, informing him of this new aet of dutiful 
submission to his authority. This expedient was ap- 
proved by the nuncio, accepted on his recommendation 
by the pope, and ultimately adopted. The bishop of 
Alet proved for some time intractable. Courier after 
courier was despatched to urge him to compliance, but 
in vain. At last, persuaded that the peace of the 
Church would be maintained by his submission, he 
yielded to the importunate entreaties of the bishop of 
Comminges, Antoine Arnauld, and other friends, and ap- 
pended his signature, Sept. 10, 16G8. The other prel- 
ates assented without difficulty, and the matter was 
forever closed. In 1G75 Pavilion was involved anew in 
conflict with the state authority. By the decree of 
the crown, ratified by Parliament, declaring the law of 
Regale in general force, in 1673 the question had been 
forced home to Pavilion whether he would suffer in 
his own diocese appointments by the crown while lie 
was at the head of the see. The treasurership of his 
cathedral was conferred in 1679 in Hegale upon a young, 
ecclesiastic of Toulouse, who in the absence of the bish- 
op came to take possession. When Pavilion returned, 
he prohibited this appointee from assuming the duties 
of the office ; and when he appealed to the archbishop 
of Paris to assist him against the court at which the ap- 
pointee had sought redress, Pavilion was unfavorably re- 
plied to, and he found himself obliged to stand in his own 
strength. In March, 1G7G, he published an ordinance 
against the intrusion of any person into any benefice or 
dignity in virtue of the Regale. Of course a decree of 
the ecclesiastical council of Paris, readily granted upon 
request of the crown, set aside Pavilion’s ordinance; and 
though the good bishop wrote to the king, and pleaded 
for the rights of the Church as he interpreted them, 
his position was condemned, and he was only suffered 
to remain in his see by reason of his great age. He died 
Dec. 8, 1G77. Pavilion published a sort of “ Compen- 
dium Theologicum,” which he entitled RitueliiV usage du 
Diocese cVAleth (Paris, 1GG7, 4to, and often), and which 
was designed especially for his own diocese. It was 
published anonymously ; and, as it was attributed to Ar- 
naukl, it was condemned at Home by a decree of April 
9, 1GG8, though it surpassed anything that had pre- 
viously appeared for clear statements of doctrine and 
sound Christian instruction. Pavilion published in July 
following a pastoral letter against this brief, and, not- 
withstanding the anathemas, he had his book printed 
again, adding to it the approvals of twenty-nine French 
prelates. The ritual continued to be observed in the 
diocese of Alet, and was extensively circulated through- 
out France. The death of pope Clement only a few 
months later terminated this unpleasant affair, especially 
as the casuists could get no encouragement from the new 
pope, Innocent XI, who became a most ardent admirer 
of Pavilion. Indeed, our good prelate was highly es- 
teemed by all honorable characters, for he was a brave 
defender of the Christian doctrine of grace, maintained 
strictly the rules of Christian morality, and protected, 
or strove to protect, the rights and immunities of the 
Church. Other works by bishop Pavilion are, Ordon- 
uances et Statuts Synodavx (Toulouse, 1G70; Paris, 1075, 
12mo) : — Lettre ecrite au Iioi (1GG4, 4 to). There was a 
question of the royal prerogative to which Pavilion re- 
fused to submit ; and this letter, upon the charge of the 
general counsellor Talon, was suppressed by a decree of 
the Parliament of Paris of Dec. 12, 1GG4. See Vie de II. 
Nicolas Pavilion , evcque d'A leth (Saint Iliel, 1738, 3 vols. 

1 2mo) ; Necrologe de Port- Royal, p. 4G4 ; M rs. Schimmel- 
penninck, Select Memoirs of Port-Royal ; Rife of Nico- 
las Pavilion , by a Layman of the Church of England 
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(Oxf. and Loud. I8G9, 12mo); Jervis, Hist. of the Church 
of France, i, 465 sq. (J. II. W.) 

Pavona, Francesco, an Italian painter, was born 
at Udine in 1692. lie first studied under Giovanni 
Gioseffo dal Sole. He afterwards studied at Milan, and 
thence proceeded to Genoa. lie next went to Spain, 
Portugal, and Germany, at all which courts he was well 
received and executed many works, lie resided some 
time at Dresden, and there married and had a family, 
lie subsequently returned to Bologna, where he re- 
mained a considerable time, and executed some works 
for the churches. Lanzi says he was an excellent painter 
in oil, and better in crayons. lie painted many large 
altar-pieces, well designed and colored. II e also excelled 
in portraits. He died at Venice in 1777. See Spooner, 
Biog. Hist, of the Fine A rts , ii, 666. 

Pavonii, priests among the ancient Romans who 
conducted the worship of Favor (q. v.). 

Pavor, a personification of Fear , worshipped among 
the ancient Romans as a companion of Mars, the god 
of war. The worship of this deity is said to have been 
instituted by Tullus Jlostilius. 

Paw is the rendering in the A. V. of the Heb. 

Itaph (Lev. xi, 27), the palm or hollow “hand” (as else- 
where rendered), and gad (1 Sam. xvii, 37), the 
open hand (as elsewhere rendered), applied to an ani- 
mal, in the latter case metaphorically in the sense of 
power . 

Pax, a personification of Peace , worshipped by the 
ancient Romans. A festival was celebrated annually 
in honor of this goddess on April 30. 

Pax, called also Pacificalk (q. v.) and Osculta- 
toriuji (q. v.), is used to designate the so-called cere- 
mony known as the Kiss of Peace (q. v.). 1 1 is also em- 
ployed to describe a small tablet having on it a represen- 
tation of the crucifixion, or some other Christian sym- 
bol, offered to the congregation in the Romish Church to 
be kissed in the celebration of the mass. It was usual- 
ly of silver or other metal, with a handle at the back, 
but was occasionally of other materials; sometimes it 
was enamelled and set with precious stones. The pax 
was introduced when the osculum jutcis, or kiss of peace 
— the custom in primitive times for Christians in their 
public assemblies to give one another a holy kiss, or 
kiss of peace — was abrogated on account of the con- 
fusion which it entailed, and in consequence of some 
appearance of scandal which had arisen out of it. The 
tablet, after it had received the kiss of the officiating 
minister (priest or bishop), was by him presented to 
the deacon, and by him again to the people, each of 
whom kissed it in turn, thus transmitting throughout 
the whole assembly the symbol of Christian love and 
peace without the possibility of offence. In the Syrian i 
churches the following seems to be the way in which 
the same thing is symbolized : In a part of the prayers 
which has a reference to the birth of Christ, on pro- 
nouncing the words, “ Peace on earth, good will towards 
men,” the attending ministers take the officiating priest’s 
right between both their hands, and so pass the peace to 
the congregation, each of whom takes his neighbor’s 
right hand, and salutes him with the word peace. In 
the Romish Church the pax is still used. 1’v the Church 
of England it was omitted at the Reformation as a use- 
less ceremony. The practice of saluting each other — 
the men, men, and the women, women — during public 
worship, and particularly in the agape , or love-feast, 
is frequently alluded to by ancient writers, as Cyril 
of Jerusalem ( Catech . xv) and St. Augustine (Serm. 
227). All the ancient liturgies, without exception, 
refer to it as among the rites with which the Eucharist 
was celebrated; but they differ as to the time and the 
place in the Eucharistic service in which it is intro- 
duced. In the Eastern liturgies it is before, in the 
Western after the Offertory (q. v.); and in the Roman 
it immediately precedes the communion. The cere- 
VII.— II ii ii 


mony, which is now confined to the priesthood, com- 
mences with the celebrating bishop or priest, who sa- 
lutes upon the check the deacon; and by him the sa- 
lute is tendered to the other members, and to the first 
dignitary of the assistant clergy. It is only when the 
mass is celebrated by a high dignitary that” the utensil 
called the pax is used. Having been kissed by the 
celebrant, and by him handed to the deacon, it is car- 
ried by the latter to the rest of the clergy. In ordinary 
cases the pax is given by merely bowing* and approach- 
ing the cheek to the person to whom it is communi- 
cated. The pax is omitted in the mass of Maundy- 
Thursday (q. v.), to express horror of the treacherous 
kiss of Judas. 

Pax vobis, or Vobiscum (i. e. Peace be to you), 
was an ordinary salutation among the ancient Chris- 
tians. It was addressed by the bishop or pastor .to the 
people at his first entrance into the church, a practice 
which is frequently mentioned by Chrysostom, who de- 
rives it from apostolic practice. The same form of 
salutation was employed in commencing all the offices 
of the Church, but more especially by the reader when 
beginning the reading of the Scriptures. The cus- 
tom continued in the African churches until the third 
Council of Carthage forbade its use by the reader. This 
form of salutation, “ Peace be with you,” to which the 
people usually replied, “And with thy spirit,” was com- 
monly pronounced by a bishop, presbyter, or deacon in 
the church, as Chrysostom informs us. It was cus- 
tomary to repeat the Pax vobis before beginning the 
sermon, and at least four times in the course of the 
communion service. It was also used when dismissing 
the congregation at the close of divine worship. The 
deacon sent the people away from the house of God 
with the solemn prayer, “ Go in peace.” In the Liturgy 
of the Church of England a similar salutation occurs, 
“The Lord be with you,” to which the people reply, 
“And with thy spirit.” See Peace. 

Paxton, George, D.D., a Scottish divine of note, 
was born at Dalgowry, East Lothian, in 1762. He 
entered the -work of the ministry before 1789, and was 
in that year a member of the General Associate Synod, 
and subsequently under the same authority professor 
of divinity at Edinburgh. His places of pastoral labors 
were Kilmaurs and Stewarton. He died in 1837. He 
was a man greatly respected in the denomination to 
which he belonged, and possessed in his youth and 
prime rare gifts of popular eloquence. He wrote, A n 
I Inquiry into the Obligations of Religious Covenants 
upon Posterity (1801, 8 vo): — Illustrations of the Holy 
Scriptures (Loud. 1819, 2 vols. 8vo; and often in Eng- 
land and America) ; a valuable supplement to II ar- 
mer, containing a large amount of various and use- 
ful knowledge on subjects relating to Eastern geogra- 
! phy, natural history, and manners and customs. See 
Orrne, Biblioth. Biblia, s. v. ; Nevin, Biblical Antiquities 
(Appendix), p. 441. 

Paxton, William, D.D., a Presbyterian minister, 
was born in Lancaster County, Pa., April 1, 1760. Ilis 
early education was limited, and when the Revolution 
broke out he joined the Continental army. When 
about twenty-four years of age he entered the Stras- 
burg Academy, near Lancaster City, Pa., where he 
greatly distinguished himself, and was by the New- 
castle Presbytery licensed to preach April 8, 1790. 
After supplying for a while the churches of West Not- 
tingham and Little Britain, he was, Oct. 3, 1792, or- 
dained and installed pastor of the churches of Lower 
Marsh Creek and Toms Creek. After a lapse of some 
years he devoted himself exclusively to the former con- 
gregation, where the greatest success and usefulness at- 
tended the forty-nine years of his ministry. His health 
obliged him to resign his charge Oct. 19, 184 J, after 
which he gradually declined until his death, April 16, 
1845. Although his sermons and other literary pro- 
ductions were marked by ^reat talent and profound 
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learning, his modesty prevented their publication. See 
Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit , iii, 554. 

Payne, Joseph, one of the noted English educa- 
tors of our times, was born in ISOS, lie received his 
educational training at the l T niversity of London, and 
earlv distinguished himself as a teacher of English. 
For a number of years he was connected w ith his alma 
mater. In 1873 he was appointed to the newly found- 
ed professorship of education in the College of Precep- 
tors, the first chair in any public institution in England 
assigned to that subject, lie devoted himself in this 
position, and also by his writings, to the promotion of 
education, making the improvement of methods of 
teaching his special object, lie was the author of 
Lectures on Education , and numerous lectures and pam- 
phlets on allied subjects, lie also took an active part 
in the work of the Woman’s Educational Union. Mr. 
Payne contributed several papers to the Proceedings of 
the Philological Society, chiefiy on English dialects, and 
the relation of Old English to Norman French. Among 
his other publications were text-books in English liter- 
ature, entitled Studies in English Poetry (5th ed. Loud. 
1804, cr. 8vo), Studies in English Prose (1807, cr. 8vo), 
and Select Poetry for Children ; the last of which es- 
pecially had a very large circulation ( 1 5th ed. 1808, 
18mo). Pavne died at Bavswater April 30, 1870. 
(J.1I.W.) 

Payne, William, D.D., F.R.S., an excellent and 
learned English divine, flourished in the second half of 
the 17th century. He was rector of St. Mary’s, White- 
chapel, in 1081, and prebendary of Westminster in 1004. ! 
In 1081 he was admitted Fellow of the Loyal Society; 
and died in 1090. His publications are, Learning and 
Knowledge recommended to the Scholars of Brentwood 
School, at their Eirst Feast : a sermon on Prov. i, 7 ' 
(Loud. 1682, 4to ): — A Discourse concerning the A dora- 
tion of the Host , in Answer to T. G. and J Jr. Boileau 
(Gibson’s Preservative , x, 116; originally published 
1085 ) : — A Discourse concerning Communion in One Kind, 
in Answer to the Archbishop of Meaux (Gibson’s Pre- 
servative, viii, 320, and ix, 1 ; originally published anony- 
mously, 1687, 4to ): — A Discourse on the Sacrifce of 
the Mass (Loud. 1088, 4to; also in Gibson’s Preserva- 
tive, vi, 215 ): — The Texts examined which Papists cite 
out of the Bible to prove their Doctrine concerning the 
Celibacy of Priests and Vows of Continence : in two parts 
(ibid, ii, 382; originally published 1688 ) :— Bellarmine 
examined, Gth Xote : Agreement in Doctrine with the 
Primitive Church (ibid, iii, 292 ; originally published 
1088 ): — Family Religion, or the Duty of taking Care 
of Religion in Families, and the Means of doing it: a 
sermon on Josh, xxiv, 15 (Loud. 1091, 4to ) A Prac- 
tical Discourse of Repentance , rectifying the Mistakes 
about it, especially such as lead to Despair or Presump- 
tion, persuading and directing to the true Practice of it, 
and demonstrating the invalidity of a Death-bed Repent- 
ance (ibid. 1093, 8vo ): — Discourses upon several Prac- 
tical Subjects: u'ith a Preface, giving some Account of 
his Life, Writings, and Death (ibid. 1098, sm. 8vo). 
See Stoughton, Eccles . Hist, of England ( Church of the 
Restoration ), ii, 70; Darling, Cyclop. Bibliogr, vol. ii, 
s. v. 

Fayson, Edward, I).D., a noted American divine, 
one of the most illustrious of the orthodox Congrega- 
tional body, was the son of the succeeding, and was born 
at Lindge, N. II., July 25, 1783, where his father was 
then pastor. Both the intellectual and moral powers 
of young Paysou were developed at an unusually early 
age. He was often known to weep under preaching 
when three years old, and was a good reader at four. 
He entered Harvard College in 1800, and graduated in 
1803. It was said of him while there, by his fellow- 
students, that he had left off taking books from the al- 
coves of the library because he had read all that were 
there. His religions awakenings seem to have come 
powerfully after the deatl^ of his brother in 1804; and, 


when finally resolved to live for God and his cause alto- 
gether, he consecrated himself fully to the service in a 
written covenant. After three years spent as principal 
of a school in Portland, feeling that he was called to the 
work of the ministry, he began bis theological studies 
under the direction of his father. His great aim and 
purpose was to be a thorough Biblical scholar — not 
so much to acquaint himself with systems of divinity, 
or to learn about the Bible, but to know the truth. 
Having completed his theological studies, lie was called 
and ordained colleague of Mr. Kellogg, Dec. 10, 1807, 
and afterwards the sole pastor of the Congregation- 
al Church of Portland, Maine. This was his first and 
only pastoral charge, and he remained in it for a pe- 
riod of twenty years, though his pulpit utterances 
were of the most startling and imcom promising char- 
acter. It may be truly said of Edward Payson that 
he labored not to please men, but God ; and his pulpit 
thundered and lightened like another Sinai against ev- 
ery form of ungodliness and iniquity. Nor must it be 
supposed that his pastorate was lengthened in one 
charge because bis labors were not appreciated else- 
where. Calls came to him from Boston and New York, 
but he persistently declined them. So conscientiously 
devoted was Paysou to his work that he refused to re- 
ceive an increase of his salary, although it was gener- 
ously offered him by his people. Over seven hundred 
persons were received by him under bis ministrations, 
and many happy souls in other places will rise up in the 
final day to bless the name of Edward Payson. These 
vast labors heavily taxed his physical strength, and the 
impaired condition of his health, due to sedentary habits, 
soon exhausted him when sickness finally came. He 
died Oct. 22, 1827. In his distressing sickness he dis- 
played, in the most interesting and impressive manner, 
the power of Christian faith. Smitten down in the 
midst of his days and usefulness, he was entirely re- 
signed to the divine will; for he perceived distinctly 
that the infinite wisdom of God could not err in the 
direction of events, and it was his joy that God reign- 
eth. His mind rose over bodily pain, and in the strong 
visions of eternity he seemed almost to lose the sense 
of suffering. In a letter to his sister, Sept. 19, 1827, 
he says : 

“ Were I to adopt the figurative language of Bunyan, I 
might date this letter from the land of Beulah, of which I 
have been for some weeks a happy inhabitant. The ce- 
lestial city is full in my view. Its glories beam upou rue, 
its odors are wafted to me, its sounds strike upon my 
ears, and its spirit is breathed into my heart. Nothing 
separates me from it but the river of death, which now 
appears but as an insignificant rill, that may be crossed at 
a single step whenever God shall give permission. The 
Sun of Righteousness has gradually been drawing nearer 
and nearer, appearing larger and brighter as he approach- 
ed, and now he fills the whole hemisphere, pouring forth 
a flood of glory, in which 1 seem to float like an insect in 
the beams oFthe sun ; exulting, yet almost trembling, 
while 1 gaze on this excessive brightness, and wondering, 
with unutterable wonder, why God should dcigu thus to 
shine upon a sinful worm. A single heart and a single 
tongue seem altogether inadequate to my wants. I want 
a whole heart for every separate emotion, and a whole 
tongue to express that emotion.” 

Among his uncommon intellectual powers, a rich, philo- 
sophical, and consecrated imagination was the most con- 
spicuous. Without any of the graces of the orator, his 
preaching had the most vivid eloquence of truth and 
feeling. In his prayers especially there was a solem- 
nity, fulness, originality, variety, pathos, and sublimity 
seldom equalled, llis eloquent address to the Bible So- 
ciety has been published as one of the tracts of the 
American Tract Society. He published a discourse on 
the Worth of the Bible, an Address to Seamen, and a 
Thanksgiving Sermon. A memoir of his Life, by Dr. Asa 
Cummings, was published (2d ed. 1830); also a volume 
of Sermons (1828, 8vo) ; another volume (1831. 12mo); 
another, to families (1833). in 1859 Dr. Bay son’s Com- 
plete Works were brought out at Philadelphia, with the 
memoir by Cummings (3 vols. 8vo). The North Brit- 
ish Review (Nov. 1859), in noticing this edition, takes 
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occasion to say of Dr. Pavson : “To a close ami fa- 
miliar acquaintance with the Scriptures, he added great 
breadth of intellect and varied literary attainments. In- 
timate knowledge of the human conscience was joined 
to massiveness of thought vouching the ways of God to 
man. In several of the sermons we have again and 
again had suggested to us one in whom these features 
found an almost perfect expression — the late Edward 
Irving. . . . We are not acquainted with any recent 
work in practical theology which better deserves a 
place in the library of every Christian gentleman and 
minister than this edition of the memoir and works of 
Dr. Payson.” We regret to say that the edition of Dr. 
Pavson’s life and works is now exhausted. They should 
certainly be reissued in a more popular and abridged 
form, so as to have a wide circulation among ministers 
and Christians of all denominations. The Iiev. E. L. 
Janes, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, has done a 
good work in extracting from the volumes referred to 
some of their choice gems, and giving a very concise view 
of the salient points of his character and ministry. In 
the absence of the large volumes, this book (N. Y. 187*2, 
8vo) may be read with great profit. See also Sprague. 
A nnals of the A mer. Pulpit , ii, 503 ; Allen, Diet, of A mer. 
Biog. s. v. ; Dr. Levi II. Dunn, in Christian Advocate, 
1872 ; Our Pastor, or Reminiscences of Rev. K. Payson , 
D.D., by one of his flock (Boston, 1855, 12mo) ; Sketches 
of Eloquent Preachers (1864, 12mo); Allibone, Diet, of 
Brit . and A mer. Authors, vol. ii, s. v. 

Payson, Seth, D.D., a Congregational minister, 
father of the preceding, was born in September, 1758. 
He graduated at Harvard College in 1777, and was or- 
dained pastor at Rindge, N. II., December, 1782. He 
was made D.D. by Dartmouth College in 1809, and 
trustee in 1813; and in 1819 was one of a committee 
to choose a site for Williams College, about to be re- 
moved. Immediately after finishing this duty, he was 
taken sick, and died Feb. 20, 1820. Dr. Payson pub- 
lished Proofs of the Existence and dangerous Tendency 
of modern Illurninism ” (1802), and several occasional 
sermons. See Sprague, Annals of the American Pulpit, 
ii, 299. 

Paz. See Gold. 

Pazmany, Peter, a Hungarian cardinal, was born 
Oct. 4, 1570, at Grosswardein. At the age of thirteen 
he was converted to Romanism, and shortly after en- 
tered the Order of the Jesuits, and taught theology at 
Griitz. In 1007 he returned to his own country, and de- 
voted himself from that time to combating the progress 
of Protestantism. Joining to an enchanting eloquence the 
most charming manners, he succeedctl well in his efforts. 
Appointed in 1010 archbishop of Gran, he used his posi- 
tion as primate of the kingdom to elect to the throne, in 
1018, Ferdinand, archduke of Austria. In 1032 he re- 
turned to Rome, to negotiate the mediation of pope Ur- 
ban VIII in favor of the establishment of peace. Three 
years previously he had been appointed cardinal. He 
died at Presburg March 19, 1037. Pazmany spent more 
than half a million of florins in founding institutions of 
learning, such as the University of Tvrnau, which, trans- 
ported to Pesth, still exists; the Pazmaneum, at Vienna, 
etc. lie wrote in Latin and Hungarian; the latter 
tongue he used to better advantage and with greater 
purity than any of his contemporaries. Fifteen works 
of his are polemic and devotional, and among these 
we will quote, Ilodegus, seu dux ad veritatem, in quo 
ostenditnr vanitas sectarum Catholicce fidei adversan- 
tium (Pesth, 1813, 3 vols. fol.) : — Condones in Evangelia 
omnium Dominicarum (1030 and 1707, fob). See llo- 
ranyi, Memorue J/ungarorum, vol. iii ; Podliradezkv, 
Life of Pazmany , in Hungarian (Buda, 1830). — Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biog. Generate, xxxix, 43. 

Pazzi, Cosmo, an Italian prelate, was born at Flor- 
ence in 1407, and was on his mother’s side a descendant 
of the Med ids. He was provided by pope Alexander VI 
with a canonicate in the church of Ole'ron, in France, 


and soon after with its episcopal chair, of which he 
never took possession. The Florentines had already 
sent him, Sept. 14, 1490, to the emperor Maximilian to 
mediate concerning the war of Pisa and the league of 
Italy. On his return he was elected, April 17, 1497, 
bishop of Arezzo, and he renounced his pretensions to 
the seat of Oleron. Alexander VI charged him with 
a diplomatic commission to Spain, and then to France. 
Pope Julius II transferred him to the archbishopric of 
Florence, July 5, 1508, and premature death alone de- 
prived him of the purple, to which he would certainly 
have been raised by his maternal uncle, Leo X. Pazzi 
died at Florence April 9, 1515. He first became known 
by a Latin translation, the Dissertations of Maximus of 
Tyre. Three editions of this translation (Rome, 1517; 
Basle, 1519; Paris, 1554, fol.) preceded the publication 
of the original Greek text brought out by Estienne at 
Paris (1557, 8vo). The translation of Pazzi was pub- 
lished under the editorship of his brother, Pierre Pazzi. 
See Italia Sacra, i, 431 ; ii, 182; Ilist. de la Noblesse du 
Comtat Venaissin.xoi. ii, s. v. ; Combcs-Dounous, Disser- 
tations de Maxime de Tyrfntrod.). — Hoefer, Nouv. Biog . 
Generate, xxxix, 433, 

Pazzi, Pietro Antonio, an Italian engraver, was 
born at Florence in 1700. It is not known under whom 
he studied, but he executed many plates of portraits and 
other subjects, after the Italian masters, which are held 
in estimation. His works are to be found in the Museo 
Fiorentino, Museo Capitolino, and the Museo Etrusco. 
Among them the following are of interest to us: The 
Holy Family (after L. Cabiasi) ; The. Assumption of the 
Virgin (after Raffaelle) ; The Virgin and Infant Christ 
(after Vandvck) ; St. Zanobi resusdtating a dead Per- 
son (after Betti) ; St. Philip refusing the Popedom (id.) ; 
A Sibyl (after Crcspi). See Spooner, Biog. Hist, of the 
Fine A rts, ii, 000. 

Peabody, David, a Congregational minister, was 
born April 10, 1805, in Topsfield, Mass. He graduated 
at Dartmouth College in 1828; entered the ministry 
April, 1831, and was ordained pastor of the First Church, 
Lynn, Mass., November, 1832, from which charge he was, 
however, soon dismissed, on account of ill-health. He 
became pastor of the Calvinist Church, Worcester, July 
15, of the following year. In 1838 he accepted the pro- 
fessorship of rhetoric at Dartmouth College, but died 
the next year, Oct. 17, 1839. Mr. Peabody published 
A Memoir of Horace Bassett Morse (1830) : — A Dis- 
course on the Conduct of Men considered in Contrast with 
the Law of God (1830) : — A Sermon on the Sin of Covet- 
ousness considered in respect to Intemperance, Indian Op- 
pression, etc. (1838): — The Patriarch of Hebron, or the 
History of Abraham (1841); and wrote a number of 
valuable articles for the A mer. Biblica l Repository. See 
Sprague, Anncds of the A mer. Pulpit, ii, 744; Dr. Lord’s 
Sermon on his death. 

Peabody, Ephraim, D.D., a Unitarian divine of 
distinction, was born at Wilton, N. II., in 1807, and was 
educated at Bowdoin College, class of 1827. He subse- 
quently studied theology at Cambridge, and in 1831 be- 
came pastor of a Unitarian Church at Cincinnati. In 
1838 he removed to New Bedford, Conn., as pastor of a 
Unitarian congregation, and in 1840 accepted a call to 
the pastorate of King’s Chapel. He died in 1840. Dur- 
ing his lifetime he published a number of addresses, es- 
says, and sermons; also several review articles. After 
his death appeared Sermons, with a Memoir by S. A. 
Elliot (Boston, 1857, 12mo) : — Christian Days and 
Thoughts (1858, 12mo, and often; London, 1808, fcp. 
8vo). Dr. Peabody also wrote a number of poems. He 
was a pious man, and practical in his purposes. He dis- 
played a fertile yet chastened imagination, and vigorous 
expression in all his writings, and they therefore impress 
the reader. Favorable notices were given of his works, 
not only in this country, but also in Europe. See Loud. 
Athen. 1840, p. 020 ; Westm. Rev. Oct. 1857 ; North A mer. 
Rev. July, 1857, p. 278, 521. (J. II. W.) 
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Peabody, George, an American merchant, whose 
name deserves to be held in remembrance on account of 
his munificent philanthropy, was born at Danvers, Mass., 
Feb. 18, 1795. Ilis parents were poor, and his only edu- 
cation was received at the district school. At the age 
of eleven he was placed with a grocer, and at fifteen in 
a haberdasher’s shop in Newburyport. When twenty- 
two years old, he was a partner with Elisha Riggs in 
Baltimore. In 1827 he went to England to buy mer- 
chandise, and to transact financial business for the State 
of Maryland. In 1837 he permanently removed to Lon- 
don, and in 1843 became a banker. He accumulated a 
large fortnne, but did not forget his humble origin or 
place of birth. In 1852, on the two hundredth anniver- 
sary of the settlement of his native town, he sent home 
$20,000 to found an educational institute and library, 
a sum which he afterwards increased to $GO,000, with 
$10,000 to North Danvers. He also contributed $10,000 
to the first Grinned Arctic Expedition, $500,000 to the 
city of Baltimore for an institute of science, literature, 
and the fine arts; and in 18G3, on retiring from active 
business in London, he made the splendid donation of 
£150,000 sterling for the benefit of the poor of London, 
and in 186G enlarged this donation by another contri- 
bution of £150,000. lie also gave to Harvard Univer- 
sity $150,000 for a museum, etc.; and in 18G7 devoted 
$2,000,000 to found common schools in the Southern 
States. He died in London in 1869. Ilis adopted 
country honored his remains in many ways, and his 
native country honored itself by sending a government 
ship of war to convey the body of this philanthropist 
to the place of his birth for interment. Great Britain, 
however, would not suffer any but one of her own ships 
to take the remains from her country, and the trans- 
portation consequently took place in the British man- 
of-war Monarch. (J. II. W.) 

Peabody, Oliver, a Congregational minister, was 
born in 1G98 at Boxford, Mass. lie graduated at Har- 
vard College in 1721, and was immediately employed 
by the commissioners for propagating the Gospel to 
preach at Natick (1721). There were then but two 
families of white people in the town. The Indian 
Church, which the apostolic Eliot had founded, was now 
extinct, the Indian preacher, Tahhowompait, having died 
in 17 1G ; and all records were lost. A new Church was 
formed, Dec. 3, 1729, consisting of three Indians and 
five white persons, and Peabody was ordained at Cam- 
bridge, Dec. 17. Through his infiuenee many of the 
Indians were induced to abandon savage life, and to 
attend to husbandry as the means of subsistence. lie 
had the happiness of seeing many of the Indian families 
with comfortable houses, cultivated fields, and flourish- 
ing orchards. But his chief aim was to teach them 
the religion of Jesus Christ. There were added to the 
Church in the first year twenty-two persons, several of 
whom were Indians; in July, 1743, he stated that in 
the two preceding years about fifty had been received 
into the Church. Against the vice of intemperance 
among the Indians he set himself with great zeal and 
much success. Altogether during his residence at Na- 
tick he baptized one hundred and eightv-nine Indians 
and four hundred ami twenty-two whites; and he re- 
ceived into the Church thirty-five Indians and thirty 
whites; and there died two hundred and lifty-six In- 
dians, one of whom was a hundred and ten years old. 
During one season he went on a mission to the Mohi- 
cans. lie died in great peace. Feb. 2. 1752. Mr. Pea- 
body was eminently pious, and greatly beloved and 
lamented. He published Artillery Election Sermon 
(1732) : — On a Good and Had Hoyt of Salvation (1742). 
See Panoplisty vii, 49-53; Allen, Amer. Biogr. s. v. ; 
Sprague, Annals of the .4 mcrican Pulpit, i, 318. 

Peabody, William Bourn Oliver, D.D., a 
Unitarian clergyman, was born at Exeter, N. H., July 9, 
1799. He entered Harvard University in 1813, and 
after graduation also studied theology at Cambridge. 


lie was ordained to preach in Springfield Oct. 12, 1820. 
He was a preacher of so-called liberal doctrines, but lie 
avoided controversy, and sought only to do good. In 
1823 he published a Poetical Catechism for the Young. 
Several pieces were subjoined to this catechism, in- 
cluding the hymn found in some of onr principal col- 
lections entitled Autumn Evening — “Behold the west- 
ern evening sky.” Dr. Peabody’s tastes extended over 
a wide field, including poetry, biography, theology, and 
natural history. In J839 he supplied the account of 
the birds in the report of the survey of the State of 
Massachusetts. Besides biographical review articles, 
he wrote several lives in Jared Sparks’s “American Bi- 
ography.” He died May 28, 1847. See Christian Exam- 
iner, xlvi, 129 ; Wilson, in Sparks, .4 mer. Biogr. (S. S.) 

Peace. The Hebrew word shalom, usually 

translated peace, means, properly, health, prosperity, wel- 
fare. It is the same as the saldm of the modern Arabs, 
and is in like manner used in salutations (q. v.). The 
Greek tipipny from having been frequently used as a 
rendering of the II eb. word, naturally passed over in 
the same sense into the N. T. 

Accordingly “peace" is a word used in Scripture in 
different senses. Generally it denotes quiet and tran- 
quillity, public or private; but often prosperity and 
happiness of life; as to “go in peace;” to “die in 
peace;” “God give you peace;” “Peace be within this 
house;” “Pray for the peace of Jerusalem.” Paul in 
the titles of his Epistles generally wishes grace and 
peace to the faithful, to whom he writes. Our Saviour 
recommends to his disciples to have peace with all 
men, and with each other. God promises his people 
to water them as with a river of peace (Isa. Ixvi, 12), 
and to make with them a covenant of peace (Ezek. 
xxxiv, 25).— Calmet. 

Peace , properly, is that state of mind in which per- 
sons are exposed to no open violence to interrupt their 
tranquillity. 1. Social peace is mutual agreement one 
with another, whereby we forbear injuring one another 
(Psa. xxxiv, 14; cxxxii). 2. Ecclesiastical peace is 
freedom from contentions, and rest from persecutions 
(Isa. xi, 13 ; xxxii, 17 ; Rev. xii, 14). 3. Spiritual peace 
is deliverance from sin, by which we were at enmity 
with God (Rom. v, 1); the result is peace in' the con- 
science (11 eb. x, 22). This peace is the gift of God 
through Jesus Christ (2 Thess. iii, 1G). It is a blessing 
of great importance (Psa. cxix, 1G5). It is denominated 
perfect (Isa. xxvi, 3) ; inexpressible (Phil, iv, 7) ; per- 
manent (Job xxxiv, 29; John xvi, 22); eternal (Isa. 
1 vii, 2; lleb. iv, 9).— Buck. See Harness. 

Peace of God. See Pax. 

Peace, Kiss of. See Kiss. 

Peace-offering (fully, ni“, also simply 

[but this sometimes in a singular sense, as Ezek. 
xlv, 15; comp. Lev. vii, 14; ix, 22, etc.], once merely 
the sing. Amos v, 22: Sept, usually tipriviKi't [2c- 
crin], also aiorijpior or Sveta a ojTijptov; Yulg. victima 
pacijica, or simply pacificuni), a voluntary sacrifice of- 
fered by the pious Jews in token of gratitude = thank- 
offering (hence Josephus calls it xapieriipiog [crrrm], 
Ant. iii, 9, 1 sq.; comp, xix, G, 1). These sacrifices, 
which are often mentioned in connection with burnt- 
offerings (Kxod. xx, 24 ; xxiv, 5 ; Lev. iii, 5 ; Josh, viii, 
31; 1 Kings iii. 15, etc.), consisted of spotless (yet see 
Lev. xxii, 23) neat or small cattle of either sex (Lev. 
iii, 1, G ; ix, 4, 18; xxii, 21 ; xxiii, 19; see Joseph. Ant. 
iii, 9, 2; comp. Exod. xxiv, 5; 1 Kings viii, G3), and 
were offered, along with meat-offerings and drink-offer- 
ings (in the same manner as burnt-offerings), cither bv 
individuals or in the name of the people. The latte* 
was customary on occasions of festive inauguration 
(Exod. xxiv, 5; 2 Sam. vi, 17 sq. ; 1 Kings viii. G3; 
Ezek. xiiii, 27; comp. 1 Mace, iv, 5G); on the election 
of kings (1 Sam. xi, 15); and upon the fortunate issue 
of important enterprises (Dent, xx vii, 7 ; Josh, viii, 31) ; 
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but they were expressly prescribed at the Feast of Pen- 
tecost (the young lambs, Lev. xxiii, 19). Private peace- 
offerings were the result of free impulse (PI 3^3), or in 
fulfilment of a vow (Lev. vii, 10; xxii, 21 ; Numb, xv, 
8), so regularly at the expiration of a Nazaritish vow 
(Numb, vi, 14), and were often determined upon in con- 
sequence of a special favor received from Jehovah (thank- 
offering, fully Pi^IPl H^T, or more briefly 

mint! nn_T, or simply 'n' m l*','F\,Svata aiytatojc, Lev. vii, 
12; xxii, 29). The festivals were honored by peace- 
offerings (Numb, x, 10; 2 Chron. xxx, 22). Solomon 
arranged three times a year a sacrificial festival of 
burnt -offerings and drink-offerings (1 Kings ix, 25). 
All peace-offerings were to be presented with imposi- 
tion of hands (Lev. iii, 2; viii, 13); only the fat parts 
(which in the case of cattle and goats consisted of the 
fat covering the inwards [omentum], all the fat of the 
inwards [between them], the kidneys with the fat con- 
nected with them [leaf-fat], the fat on the thigh-mus- 
cles, and finally the large lobe of the liver; in the ease , 
of a lamb, of the fat tail [“rump”] and the inside fat; 
see Josephus, Ant. iii, 9, 2; comp, Biihr, Symbol, iii, 353 
sq.) were burned on the altar (Lev. iii, 3 sq., 9 sq., 14 
sq. ; comp^i v, 9 sq., 26; vi, 12; Amos v, 22), and the 
blood was sprinkled around the altar (Lev. iii, 2 ; vii, 
14; ix, 18; xvii, 6; 2 Kings xvi, 13). The remainder 
of the flesh belonged, in the peace-offerings of the Pen- 
tecost and the other public occasions, to the priests 
(Lev. xxiii, 20); in the case of private offerings, the 
priests were entitled to the breast and shoulder (Numb, 
vi, 20 ; comp. Exod. xxix, 27 : Lev. vii, 31 ; x, 14), which 
were the heave-offering and the wave-offering (Lev. vii, 
30, 34 ; ix, 21 ; Numb, vi, 20), and the rest was used by j 
the offerer in joyful meals at the sanctuary (Lev. xix, 

C sq. ; xxii, 30; Deut. xii, 17 sq. ; xxvii, 7 ; comp. Jer. 
xxxiii, 11). Yet the whole must be consumed in the I 
case of thank-offerings on the same day (Lev. vii, 15; 
xxii, 29), or in other cases at farthest on the second 
day (Lev. vii, 16 sq. ; comp. xix. G); if anything re- 
mained on the third day it was to be burned. The 
reason of this last prescription is not to be sought so 
much in the intention of the lawgiver to set a limit to 
the feasting, as in the design that the tlesh of the offer- 
ing, instead of being dried and preserved (comp. Bosen- 
muller, Morgen /. iii, 159), should really be employed for 
the meals at the time. Biihr (Symbol, ii, 374 sq.) has 
not fairly met the point, since putrefaction, which he 
assigns as the ground of the objection to the retention 
to the third day (b^S, Lev. vii, 18; xix, 7), might be 
obviated in the mode suggested, as in the modern East. 
A special rule respecting thank-offerings proper was 
that, in addition to a slice of leavened dough, unleaven- 
ed sacrificial cakes (see on the contrary Amos iv, 5) 
must be presented, of which, however, only one be- 
longed to Jehovah, while the remainder went to the 
priest (Lev. vii, 12 sq.). But these cakes were depos- 
ited in a basket only in the peace-offerings attendant 
upon a Nazaritish vow (Numb, vi, 15 sq.). The Mishna 
adds but little to the Biblical ordinances. The Pente- 
costal peace-offerings were reckoned among the most 
sacred offerings, in comparison with which all the other 
pacijicet are of trifling esteem. The pieces of the flesh 
(cooked or roasted) might be eaten anywhere in the 
Holy City, and in the enjoyment of the portions of the 
offering allotted to the priests, their wives, children, and 
slaves also might share (see Zcbach. v, 5 sq.). The 
quantity of meal to be used in making the thank-offer- 
ing cakes is prescribed (Menach, vii, 1). See Offer- 
ing. 

The C Vii were, according to etymology and defi- 
nition, compensation offerings (from db’ij, to requite ), i. e. 
such as, so to speak, repaid Jehovah by way of thanks, 
praise, or vow, and hence had (especially in the repasts 
which were peculiar to these sacrifices, Josephus, Ant . 
iii, 9, 1) the character of cheerfulness and joy (see 1 


Sam. xi, 15 ; comp. Biihr, Symbol, ii, 368 sq.). This sig- 
nification, however, as a token of gratitude, sometimes 
becomes obscure (1 Sam. xiii, 9), and occasionally dis- 
appears altogether (Judg. xx, 26; xxi,4; 2 Sam. xxiv, 
25). In the first instance, just cited, the offering in 
question was presented before a military undertaking; 
in the three others it followed a public calamit)\ The 
twofold import of the is reconciled by the state- 

ment of Philo (Opp. ii, 244) and the Itabbins (see Ou- 
tram, De Sacrif p. 108), that they were offered for 
a deliverance to be obtained , as well as for one already 
secured; and thus the lsraelitish system of offerings did 
not lack precatory sacrifices. But that the last-named 
character altogether belonged to the ‘YT3 *idb?Lj and 
is not only improbable from the nature 
of the case, but also from the signification of the term 
thank-offering , itself, although in some instances 
(as 2 Sam. xxiv, 25) the peace-offering had that signif- 
icance. On the other hand, the other passages cited 
above, in which d^dbc were offered after a public mis- 
fortune, are explainable upon no theory of this kind of 
sacrifice hitherto adduced, and we are left to conclude 
that they were irregularly introduced during the ritual 
confusion of the period of the Judges. See generally 
Belaud, Antiq. Sacr. p. 317 sq. ; Outram, De Sacrif. I, 
ii ; Scholl, in the Stud. d. Wiirtemb. (Heist l . V, i, 108 sq. — 
Winer, i, 247. See Tiiank-offeiung. 

Peace Societies. See War. 

Peacham, Henry,, an English writer who in early 
life was intending to enter the ministry, but finally be- 
came a travelling teacher, is supposed to have been tu- 
I tor in the earl of Arundel’s family, lie was reduced to 
poverty in his old age, and wrote for bread. He pub- 
lished in early life a Sermon upon the last Three Versts 
\ of the First Chapter of* Job (Loud. 1590, l6mo). But 
he is principally known to readers of polite literature. 
Among his publications are some complimentary poems, 

1 The Gentleman's Exercise, intended as a treatise on art ; 
Minerva Britannica, a collection of emblems in verse, 
illustrated with plates; and The Complete Gentleman. 
This latter work is the one for which he was most cele- 
brated, and it has been frequently reprinted. He died 
about 1640. See Chambers, Cyclop, of Engl. Literature ; 

' Allibone, Diet, of Brit, and Amer. A nth. 

Peacock. It is a question, perhaps, more of geo- 
graphical and historical than of Biblical interest to de- 
cide whether (tukkiyim ; Sept, rnwi'fc; Vulg. 

pari, 1 Kings x, 22, also written 2 Chron. ix, 

21) denotes peacocks strictly so called, or some other 
species of animal or bird; for on the solution of the 
question in the affirmative depends the real direction 
of Solomon’s fleet; that is, whether, after passing the 
Strait of Bab-el-Maiuleb, it proceeded along the east 
coast of Africa towards Sofala, or whether it turned 
| eastward, ranging along the Arabian and Persian shores 
I to the peninsula of India, and perhaps went onwards to 
Ceylon, and penetrated to the great Australian, or even 
to the Spice Islands. Bochart, unable to discover a 
Hebrew root in tnkyim, rather arbitrarily proposes a 
transposition of letters by which he converts the word 
into Cuthyim, denoting, as he supposes, the country of 
the Cuthei, which, in an extended sense, is applied, in 
conformity with various writers of antiquity, to Media 
and Persia; and Greek authorities show that peacocks 
abounded in Babylonia, etc. (See yElian, A nim. xiii, 
18; Curtins, ix, 1, 13; Diod. Sic. ii. 53. Peacocks are 
called “Persian birds” by Aristophanes, Ares, 484; see 
also A charn. 63.) This mode of proceeding to deter- 
mine the species and the native country of the bird is 
altogether inadmissible, since Greek writers speak of 
Persian peacocks at a much later period than the age 
of Solomon ; and it is well known that they were suc- 
cessively carried westward till they passed from the 
Greek islands into Europe, and that, as Juno’s birds, 
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the Homans gradually spread them to Gaul and Spain, 
where, however, they were not common until after the 
10th century. They do not occur on the Assyrian or 
Egyptian monuments. Hut even if peacocks had been 
numerous in jMedia and Northern Persia at the time in 
question, how were they to he furnished to a fleet which 
was navigating the Indian Ocean, many degrees to the 
south of the colder region of High Asia? and as for the 
land of the Cuthei, or of Cush, when it serves their pur- 
pose writers remove it to Africa along with the migra- 
tions of the Cushites. The tukkyim have been pre- 
sumed to derive their appellation from an exotic word 
implying “tufted” or “crested,” which, though true of 
the peacock, is not so obvious a character as that afford- 
ed by its splendid tail; and therefore a crested parrot 
lias been supposed to be meant: so II net {Biss. de Xav. 
Sal. 7, § 6) and one or tw’o others. Parrots, though 
many species are indigenous in Africa, do not appear to 
have existed in ancient Egypt; they were unknown till 
the time of Alexander, and then both Greeks and Ho- 
mans were acquainted only with species from Ceylon, 
destitute of crests, such as Psittacus Alexandri (see 
Antiphanes in A then, xiv, G54; Horace, Sat. ii, 2, 23; 
and esp. Bochart, IJieroz. ii, 709 sq.); and the Romans 
for a long time received these only by way of Alex- 
andria, though in the time of Pliny others became 
known. Keil (Biss, de Opkii p. 104, and Comment, on 
1 Kings x, 22), with a view to support his theory that 
Tarshish is the old Phoenician Tartessus in Spain, de- 
rives the Hebrew name from Tucca, a town of Mau- 
retania and Numidia, and concludes that the Aves Xu- 
midicee (Guinea-fowls) are meant : which birds, how- 
ever, in spite of their name, never existed in Numidia, 
nor within a thousand miles of that country. Again, 
the pheasant has been proposed as the bird intended ; 
but Phas. Colehicns , the only species known in antiqui- 
ty, is likewise without a prominent crest, and is a bird 
of the colder regions of the central range of Asiatic 
mountains. Following a line of latitude, it gradually 
reached westward to High Armenia and Colchis, w hence 
it was first, brought to Europe by Greek merchants, who 
frequented the early emporium on the Phasis. The 
centre of existence of the genus, rich in splendid species, 
is in the woody region beneath the snowy peaks of the 
Himalayas, reaching also eastward to Northern China, 
where the common pheasant is abundant, but not, we 
believe, anywhere naturally in a low latitude. (Other 
interpretations are supported in Base’s Bihlioth. Brent, 
ii, 468 sq. ; Ugolino, Thesaur. vii.) 

All versions and comments agree that after the Cebi, 
or apes (probably Cercopithecus Entellus , one of the sa- 
cred species of India), some kind of remarkable bird is 
meant; and none are more obviously entitled to the 
application of the name than the peacock, since it is 
abundant in the jungles of India, and would be met 
w ith, both wild and domesticated, by navigators to the 
coasts from Camboge to Ceylon, and would better than 
any of the others bear a long sea voyage in the crowd- 
ed ships of antiquity. Moreover, we find it still denom- 
inated togei in the Malabarie dialects of the country, 
which may be the source of tkuki , as well as of the 
Arabic tawas and Armenian taus. Gesenius {The- 
saur. p. 1502) cites many authorities to prove that the 
tucci is to be traced to the Tamul or Malabarie togei, 
“peacock;” which opinion has recently been confirmed 
by Sir K.Tenucnt {Ceylon, ii, 102. and" i, p. xx,3d ed.), 
who says, “It is very remarkable that the terms by 
which these articles (ivory, apes, and peacocks) are 
designated in the Hebrew Scriptures are identical with 
the Tamil names, by which some of them are called in 
Ceylon to the present day — tukeyim may be recognised 
in tokei, the modern name for these birds.” Thus Keifs 
objection “ that this supposed togei is not yet itself suf- 
ficiently ascertained” {Comment, on 1 Kings x, 22) is 
satisfactorily met. With regard to the objection that 
the long ocellated feathers of the rump, and not. those 
of the tail, as is commonly believed, are the most con- 


spicuous object offered by this bird, it may be answered 
that if the name togei be the original, it may not refer 
to a tuft, or may express both the erectile leathers on 
the head of a bird and those about the rump or the 
tail; and that those of the peacock have at all times 
been sought to form artificial crests for human orna- 
ments. One other point remains to be considered, 
namely, whether the fleet went to the East, or pro- 
ceeded southward along the African shore? No doubt, 
had the Phoenician trade guided the Hebrew’s in the 
last-mentioned direction, gold and apes might have 
been obtained on the east coast of Africa, and even 
some kinds of spices in the ports of Abyssinia; for all 
that region, as far as the Strait of Madagascar, w T as at 
that early period in a state of comparative affluence and 
civilization. But in that case a great part of the com- 
mercial produce would have been obtained within the 
borders of the Red Sea, and beyond the Strait; the dis- 
tance to be traversed, therefore, being but partially af- 
fected by the monsoons, never could have required a 
period of three years for its accomplishment ; and a pro- 
longed voyage round the Cape to the Guinea and Gold 
Coast is an assumption so wild that it does not merit 
serious consideration ; -but intending to proceed to India, 
the fleet had to reach the Strait of Bab-el-Mandeb in 
time to take advantage of the western monsoon; be in 
port, perhaps at or near Bombay, before the change; 
and after the storms accompanying the change it bad 
to proceed during the eastern monsoon under the lee of 
the land to Coodramalli, or the port of Palesimundus in 
Taprobana, on the east coast of Ceylon ; thence to the 
Coromandel shore, perhaps to the site of the present 
ruins of Mahabalipuram ; while the return voyage would 
again occupy one year and a half. The ports of India 
and Ceylon could furnish gold, precious stones, Eastern 
spices, and even Chinese w r ares; for the last fact is fully 
established by discoveries in very ancient Egyptian 
tombs. Silks, which are first mentioned in Prov. xxxi, 
22, could not have come from Africa, and many articles 
of advanced and refined social life, not the produce of 
Egypt, could alone have been derived from India. See 
Ornin. 

Though in this short abstract of the arguments re- 
specting the direction of Solomon’s fleet there may be 
errors, none, we believe, are of sufficient weight to im- 
pugn the general conclusion which supports the usual 
rendering of tukyim by “peacocks;” although the in- 
crease of species in the West does not appear to have 
been remarkable till some ages after the reign of the 
great Hebrew’ monarch, when the bird w*as dedicated to 
Juno, and reared at first in her temple at Samos. There 
are only tw r o species of true peacocks, viz. that under 
consideration, which is the Pavo cristatus of Linn.; 
and another, Pavo Muticus, more recently discovered, 
which differs in some particulars, and originally belongs 
to Japan and China. Peacocks bear the cold of the 
Himalayas; they run with great swiftness, and where 
they are serpents do not abound, as they devour the 
young with great avidity, and, it is said, attack with 
spirit even the cobra de capello 'when grown to con- 
siderable size, arresting its progress and confusing it by 
t be rapidity and variety of their evolutions around it, 
till, exhausted with fatigue, it is struck on the head and 
despatched (Kitto). The ascription of the quality of 
vanity to the peacock is as old as the time of Aristotle, 
who says {Hist. An. i, 1, § 15), “ Some animals are jeal- 
ous and vain like the peacock.” 

The A. V. in Job xxxix, 13, speaks of “ the goodly 
wings of the peacocks;” but there the Hebrew’ words are 
different (i"icbrj3 ETfn r22. the wing of the renamm 
is lifted up, or flutters joyously), and have undoubted 
reference to the “ostrich” (q. v.). See also Adram- 
.MELECH. 

PEACOCK in Christian symbolism w'as an emblem of 
the resurrection. It is well known that this bird loses 
its brilliant plumes every year at the approach of- win- 
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ter (“annuls vicibns,” as 
Pliny expresses it, Hist. 
Nat. x, 22), and renews 
them in spring, when nat- 
ure seems to reissue from 
the tomb. Hence inter- 
preters of Christian archae- 
ology regard this bird as 
an unequivocal type of the 
resurrection (Bosio, Sotl. 
p. G41; compare Aringhi, 
Rom. subterr . c. 3G, p. G12) ; 
although Mamachi (Antiq. 
Christ, iii, 92) observes 
that this opinion rests sole- 
ly upon the authority of 
the fathers. Anthony of 
Padua has made the same 
representation (Semi. fer. 
5 post Trinit.). St. Augustine finds another token of the 
resurrection in the incorruptibility which his age attrib- 
uted to the flesh of the peacock ( De Civit. Dei , xxi, 4). 
These references are corroborated by the figures of this 
bird found in early Roman cemeteries. We figure one 
of these from the cemetery of Sts. Marcellin and Peter 
(Bottari, vol. ii, pi. 97), of a peacock rising from a globe 
as an emblem of this world. For others, see Boldetti 
(Civit. p. 1G3), Lupi (Dissert. II, i, 204), D’Agincourt 
(Feint lire, pi. 2, No. 9), Polidori (Sopra alcuni sepolcri, 
etc., p. 57). — Martigny, Diet, lies Antiq. Chret. s. v. 
Paon. 

Pe(a)cock, Reginald (or Reyna ld), a learned and 
worthy English prelate, was born in Wales about 1390, 
and was educated at Oxford, where he became fellow of 
Oriel College. He took holy orders, and, after filling 
minor appointments, became successively bishop of St. 
Asaph and Chichester, by the favor of Humphrey, the 
good duke of Gloucester. He labored most earnestly 
for the conversion of the Lollards, by the use of candid 
arguments; but his moderation turned the Romanists 
against him, and he was deposed for resisting the papal 
authority and denying transubstantiation, with other 
articles of the Roman Catholic faith. He was obliged to 
recant his notions, and his hooks were publicly burned; 
after which he was confined in Thorney Abbey, where he 
died in 14G0. He was the author of a number of works, 
of which those not destroyed remain in MS., except 
his Treatise of Faith , which was published by Wharton 
in 1G88 ; and Repressor of overmuch Blaming of the Cler- 
gy (I860), which may be compared to Locke’s Reason- 
ableness of Christianity. It is an appeal to reason, but 
is not open to the charge of Deism. His life was writ- 
ten by the Rev. John Lewis (1744), and it is a sequel to 
the life of Wickliffe. “ It forms a fitting introduction 
to the history of the English Reformation.” See Hard- 
wick, Church History of the Middle Ages, p. 395, 39G; 
Farrar, Crit. Hist, of Fj'ee Thought , lect. iii ; llallam, 
Lit. IUst . of Europe; Loud. A then. 18G0, i, 878; Hook, 
Eccles. Dior/, vol. viii, s. v. Pecock ; Lewis, Life of R. 
Peacock (1744). (J. II. W.) 

Feah. See Talmud. 

Peal, J ames G., a minister of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. He was a native of England; was con- 
verted while young; and enlisted as a soldier in May, 
1805, and afterwards served in Spain, Portugal, and Ger- 
many. During nine years’ service he preached much 
to the soldiers, and formed a considerable society. In 
1815 the royal staff corps, to which he belonged, came 
to Halifax, and thence to Coteau-du-Lae, Lower Can- 
ada. Here he was discharged by the governor with 
honor, that he might enter the itinerant ministry, which 
he did in 1818, as a member of the Genesee Conference, 
and labored with much acceptability and usefulness un- 
til his death, Dec. 25, 1822. lie was a faithful and de- 
voted man, and died from exposure undergone in the 
duties of his work. The most prominent traits of his 


character were zeal, firmness, and perseverance in the 
discharge of his duties. See Minutes of Conferences . 
i, 405; Conable, Hist, of the Genesee Conference (N. Y. 
1875, 8vo), p. 201, 202. 

Pear, Prickly. See Thorn. 

Pearce, Samuel, an English Baptist divine, was 
born at Plymouth July 20, 17GG. In 178G he became a 
student at Bristol College, and was there converted. 
He was called to the pastorate of Cannon Street Baptist 
Church, in Birmingham, in 1790, on recommendation of 
Robert Ilall, who had been one of his tutors. He was 
one of the founders of the Baptist Missionary Society at 
Kettering in 1792, and shortly after offered himself as one 
of its missionaries to India. But as his ministry' had 
been almost one continual revival of religion, and his 
counsel seemed necessary in the successful management 
of the society, he was dissuaded from going. lie died of 
consumption Oct. 10, 1799. Samuel Pearce was the au- 
thor of several hymns, of which those entitled Hymn in 
a Storm and In the Floods of Tribulation have found 
their way into several collections. He also published, 
Corporation and Test Acts Exposed (1790, 8vo), and 
Sermons (Loud. 1791, 8vo). 1 1 is memoirs were pub- 

lished by Andrew Fuller in 1800, and have passed 
through numerous editions in England and America. 
“ There have been few r men,” says Fuller, “ in whom has 
been united a greater portion of the contemplative and 
the active; holy zeal and genuine candor; spirituality 
and rationality; talents that attracted almost universal 
applause, yet the most unaffected modesty; faithfulness 
in bearing testimony against evil, with the tenderest 
compassion to the soul of the evil-doer; fortitude that 
would encounter any difficulty in the way of duty, 
without anything boisterous, noisy, or overbearing; 
deep seriousness with habitual cheerfulness; and a con- 
stant aim to promote the highest degree of piety in 
himself and others, with a readiness to hope the best 
of the lowest.” See, besides the Memoirs,' Allibone, 
Diet, of Brit, and A mer . A uthors, s. v. ; Brown, Religious 
Cyclop, s. v. (J. H.W.) 

Pearce, Zachary, D.D., an eminent British divine 
and scholar, and a prelate of the English Church, was 
born at London in 1G90. He was the son of a distiller 
in Holborn, and went to Westminster Grammar School; 
thence he passed to Trinity College, Cambridge, where 
he obtained a fellowship. At Cambridge Pearee was 
best known as a polite classical scholar, and it was in 
171G, before he took orders, that he published his edition 
of Cicero De Oratore. lie inscribed it, at a friend’s 
suggestion, to lord chief-justice Parker, afterwards earl 
of Macclesfield, though he was not known to him, and 
this circumstance led to a friendship and patronage 
which ivere of the greatest use to him. The lord chief- 
justice, being made lord chancellor soon after, took Mr. 
Pearce into his family as his domestic chaplain. Pre- 
ferment now opened up to him. He was presented to 
the living of Stapleford Abbots in Essex, St. Barthol- 
omew, near the Royal Exchange, and finally of St. Mar- 
tin’s-in-the-Fields, London. The last appointment was 
in 1723. He was made dean of Winchester in 1739, in 
1748 bishop of Bangor, and in 175G bishop of Rochester, 
with the deanery of Westminster annexed. Bishop 
Pearce, though well fitted for the episcopal dignity, 
was a man of great modesty and humility, and as anx- 
ious to avoid preferments, and to resign them when 
forced upon him, as most men ivere to gain and hold 
them. His anxiety to retire from the high station to 
which he was thus involuntarily raised was so sincere, 
as well as strong, that at length, in 17G8, the govern- 
ment yielded to his repeated request, and allowed him 
to resign the more valuable appointment, his deanery, 
in favor of Dr. Thomas; Pearce retaining, however, the 
bishopric, to the retiring from which there existed some 
objections of an ecclesiastical nature. He died at Little 
Eating Jan. 29, 1774. Bishop Pearce was as distin- 
guished for his charity and munificence as for his learn- 
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ing. Ho enriched the Widow’s College, in the immedi- I 
ate neighborhood of his palace at Bromley, by a dona- 
tion of C5UUU. II is tracts on theological subjects are | 
numerous and valuable. Of these the principal are, A 
Commentary on the Gospels and Acts of the Apostles 
(2 vols. 4to), greatly praised by Dr. Adam Clarke and 
other eminent Biblical scholars: — Letters to Dr. Con- 
yers Middleton, in Defence of Dr. Waterland : — A Re- 
ply to Woolston on the Miracles ; of which Leland says 
that it was a work deservedly much esteemed : — .4 Re- 
vieic of the Text of Milton : — and an edition of Longinus 
On the Sublime, with a Latin translation annexed; and 
another of Cicero’s Of) ices ; also, four volumes of Ser- 
mons, etc. See his Life prefixed to his Commentary; 
Jones, Christ. Dior/, s. v. ; Allibone, Diet, of Brit, and 
Amer. Authors, vol. ii, s. v.; Perry, Hist, of the Church 
of Enyland, iii, 331, 333. (J. H. W.) 

Pearl (-"'-J, yabish , from a root which in the 
Arabic means to freeze, but in the Chaldee to collect; j 
Sept, merely Grrccizes, yaj3ig\ Vulg. eminentui). 'I’he 
lleb. word occurs, in this form, only in dob xxviii, 18, 
where the price of wisdom is contrasted with that of 
ramoth (“ coral”) and yabish ; and the same word, with 
the prefixed syllable el (bx), is found in Ezek. xiii, 11, j 
13: xxxviii, 22, with abne, ‘‘stones,” i. e. “stones of , 
ice” (A. V. “ hailstones”). The ancient versions con- 
tribute nothing by way of explanation. Sehultens 
( Comment . on Job, 1. c.) leaves the word untranslated : j 
he gives the signification of “pearls” to the lleb. term 
peninhn (A. V. “rubies”) which occurs in the same 
verse. Gesenius, Fiirst, liosenm filler, Maurer, and com- 
mentators generally, understand “ crystal” by the term, 
on account of its resemblance to ice. Lee ( Comment . on 
Job, 1. e.) translates ramoth ve-gabish, “ things high and i 
massive.” Carev renders yabish by “ mother-of-pearl,” j 
though he is by no means content with this explana- 
tion. On the whole, the balance of probability is in 
favor of “crystal,” since yabish denotes “ice” (not 
“hailstones,” as Carey supposes, without the addition 
of abne, “stones”) in the passages of Ezekiel where the 
word occurs. There is nothing to which ice can be so 
well compared as to crystal. The objection to this in- 
terpretation is that crystal is not an article of much 
value; but perhaps reference may here be made to the 
beauty and pure lustre of rock crystal, or this substance 
may bv the ancient Orientals have been held in high 
esteem. Pearls (papyapiTai), however, are frequently 
mentioned in the X. T. : comp. Matt, xiii, 45, 46, where 
the kingdom of heaven is likened unto “a merchant- 
man seeking goodly pearls.” Pearls formed part of 
women's attire (l Tim. ii, 9; Bev. xvii, 4). “The 
twelve gates” of the heavenly Jerusalem were twelve 
pearls (Bev. xxi, 21); perhaps “mother-of-pearl” is 
here more especially intended. In Matt, vii, 6 pearls 
are used metaphorically for anything of value; or per- 
haps more especially for “wise sayings,” which in 
Arabic, according to Sehultens ( Hariri Consess. i, 12; 
ii, 102), are called pearls. (See Parkhurst, Or. Lex. s. v. 
MapyftjOinjr.) — Smith. Other words supposed by some 
to mean pearls (besides above) are bedo- 

lach (“bdellium,” Gen. ii, 12)* and “n, dar (“white,” 
Esth. i, 6). See each in its place. 

The above intimations seem to indicate that pearls 
were in more common use among the Jews after than 
before the Captivity, while they evince the estimation 
in which they were held in later times (Pliny, Hist. 
Xat. ix, 51 ; xii, 41 ; /Elian, A nim. x, 13; comp* Ritter, 
Erdkunde , ii, 164; Wellsted, Travels, i, 1.81 sq.). The 
island of Tylos (Bahrein) was especially renowned for 
its fishery of pearls (Pliny, vi, 32 ; comp. Strabo, xvi, p. 
767; Athcn. iii, 93; Ileeren, Idccn, 1, ii, 244 sq.) ; the 
Indian Ocean was also known to produce pearls (Arrian, 
Indfca , p. 194; Pliny, ix, 54; xxxiv, 48; Strabo, xv, 
p. 717). Heeren feels assured that this indication must 
be understood to refer to the strait between Taprobana, 
or Ceylon, and the southernmost point of the mainland 


of India, Cape Comorin, whence Europeans, even at 
present, derive their principal supplies of these costly 
natural productions ( hleen , I. ii, 224). — Kitto. See fur- 
ther, Bochart, llieroz. iii, 601 sq. ; Hartmann, llebr. iii, 
84 sq. ; Bosenmullcr, Alterthum, IV, ii, 458 sq. ; Gesen. 
Thes. p. 24, 1113. 

The excessive passion for the use of pearls in decora- 
tive costume which prevails at the present day in the 
East is shown by the state eostume of the shah of Per- 
sia. Sir Robert Tver Porter, describing it, mentions “the 
diamonds, pearls, rubies, and emeralds” of which the 
tiara is composed, “the pear-formed pearls of an im- 
mense size” with which the plumes are tipped ; the “ two 
strings of pearls, probably the largest in the world,” 
which crossed the king’s shoulders; and the “large 
cushion encased in a network of pearls,” against which 
he reclined (Travels, i, 325). Sir Harford Brydges 
dilates on other objects: “The king’s tippet ... is a 
piece of pearl-work, of the most beautiful pattern; the 
pearls are worked on velvet, but they stand so close to- 
gether that little, if any, of the velvet is visible. It 
took me an hour to examine this single article, which 
I have no fear in saying cannot be matched in the 
world. The tassel which on such occasions is append- 
ed to the state dagger is formed of pearls of the most 
uncommon size and beauty; and the emerald which 
forms the top of the tassel is, perhaps, the largest per- 
fect one in the world” (Mission to Persia, p. 383). Sir 
William Ouselv, describing the “royal apparel” of Fut- 
teh Ali Shah, says: “Of the king’s dress 1 could per- 
ceive that the color was scarlet, but to ascertain exactly 
the materials would have been difficult, from the pro- 
fusion of large pearls that covered it in various places, 
and the multiplicity of jewels that sparkled all around ; 
for the golden throne seemed studded at the sides with 
precious stones of every possible tint, and the back re- 
sembled a sun of glory, of which the radiation was im- 
itated by diamonds, garnets, emeralds, and rubies. Of 
such, also, was chiefly composed the monarch’s ample 
and most splendid crown, and the two figures of birds 
that ornamented the throne, one perched on each of its 
beautiful enamelled shoulders” (Travels, iii, 131). From 
the immutability of custom in the East we are ready to 
conclude that the elements of this magnificence must 
have been common to the ancient Oriental courts. But 
there are some circumstances which seem to militate 
against the very great antiquity of the use of pearls, at 
least to an extravagant extent. The costume of the 
monarchs of Egypt, as depicted in the numerous paint- 
ings which have come down to us from their own times, 
is comparatively simple; the principal article of adorn- 
ment which can be called jewelry being the collar. 
This indeed was rich and elaborate, and seems to have 
been composed either of gold or of gems set in gold. 
Yet pearls do not seem, so far as we can judge from the 
representations, to have taken a prominent place in the 
construction of these or similar articles. Many exam- 
ples of ladies’ jewelry, as necklaces, bracelets, and ear- 
rings, have been found in the tombs, and are preserved 
in the museums and cabinets of Europe. In these 
pearls are sometimes mounted, as well as gems; but 
their occurrence is by no means profuse. The discov- 
ery of Nincvite remains has made us comparatively fa- 
miliar with the appearance and usages of the Assyrian 
court and people at a much later period than that of 
the Egyptian monuments. The portraits of successive 
monarchs have been exhumed, and numerous represen- 
tations exist of roval costume. Generally this is gor- 
geous enough, but there is little evidence to show that 
pearls were much used in personal decoration. The 
circlets of the tiara, the ear-rings, necklaces, and collars, 
the armlets and bracelets, the sword and dagger hilts, 
all show the jeweller’s art: but for the most part these 
objects were evidently wrought in gold. Insettings 
and strings of gems do occur, hut the angled and facet- 
ed forms of these almost invariably show that stones 
or imitations of stones are intended. According to 
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Colonel Rawlinson’s reading of tlie inscription on the 
Black Obelisk, however, Teraenbar received as “tribute 
from the kings of the Chaldees gold, silver, gems, and 
pearls .” What, we think manifest from the evidence 
of Egyptian and Assyrian monuments is not the abso- 
lute lack of pearls in costume, but great moderation in 
the use of them. “A necklace of twenty-seven pearls” 
is mentioned in the Ramdyana (i, sect. 14), a Hindu 
poem of an antiquity probably at least as great as that 
of the Assyrian remains. The possession of the rich 
pearl-banks in the Persian Gulf would naturally make 
the court of Sluishan the chief depository of these ele- 
gant luxuries; and the taste for effeminate luxury in 
costume which has always distinguished that court, at 
least from Grecian times, would suggest the manner of 
appropriating them. We know that the fishery was 
actively prosecuted, both in the gulf and the Indian 
Ocean, in the time of Pliny and Strabo. The island 
called Tvlos, the modern Bahrein, on the southern shore 
of the Persian Gulf, was the seat of t he former, and that 
of the latter probably the strait between Ceylon and 
the shore of India; and these two constitute the chief 
sources of pearls to this day. From the Persian court 
the taste for pearls spread to that of the Ptolemies. 
Cleopatra, at a supper with Antony, of which Pliny has 
given us the details, took from her ear one of a pair of 
pearls of the value of £80,000 sterling — “the singular 
and only jewels of the world, and even nature’s won- 
der;” and having dissolved it in vinegar, swallowed the 
absurdly precious draught; and would have done the 
same with its follow had it not been rescued from her 
“pride and wanton trauverie.” From Egypt the fash- 
ion passed to Pome; and the degenerate descendants 
of the iron republicans rivalled even the Persian mon- 
archs in their ambition to 

“ Wear 

The spoils of nations in an ear, 

Chang’d for the treasure of a shell.” 

Pliny’s picture of a Roman lady is amusing enough, es- 
pecially as seen through the glass of old Philemon Hol- 
land’s translation: “I myselfc haue seen Lollia Pau- 
lina (late wife, and after widdow, to Cains Caligula the 
emperor), when she was dressed and set out, not in 
stately wise, nor of purpose for some great solemnity, 
but only when she was to go to a wedding supper, or 
rather unto a feast, when the assurance was made, and 
great persons they were not that made the said feast; 
I have seen her, I say, so beset and bedeckt all over 
with hemeraukls and pearles, disposed in rows, ranks, 
and courses one by another; round about the attire of 
her head, her cawle, her borders, her peruk of hair, her 
bond grace and chaplet ; at her eares pendant, about 
her neck in a carcanet, upon her wrest in bracelets, and 
on her lingers in rings; that she glistened and slion 
again like the sun as she went. The value of these 
ornaments she esteemed and rated at four hundred 
thousand sestertii, and offered openly to prove it out of 
hand by her bookes of accounts and reckonings.” etc. 
Julius Cfesar is reported to have presented Servilia, 
the mother of 31. Brutus, with a pearl worth a quarter 
of a million of dollars; and Claudius, the sou of ^Esop 
the successful Roman actor, imitated and even exceeded 
the wanton folly of Cleopatra. 

Pearls are accidental concretions of shelly matter de- 
posited within the valves of certain bivalve A/ollusca, 
of which the most celebrated species is the Avicula 
margaritifera, which is spread over the whole of the 
tropical parts of the Indian and Pacific oceans. In all 
bivalves the surface of the mantle has the power of de- 
positing calcareous matter in thin layers, which harden- 
ing forms a shelly coat on the inner side of the valves, 
and in most species this lining has a pearly lustre. A 
pearl is nothing but an abnormal shell, reversed; that 
is to sav, the nacreous coat is here external. The pe- 
culiar lustre of nacre is dependent on the fact that the 
surface is not perfectly smooth, but covered with the 
irregularly sinuous edges of innumerable layers of in- 


conceivable thinness, which are deposited one over the 
other. The distance of these edges from each other 
varies indefinitely, the pearls of the finest water having 
them closest; they are always, however, too fine to be 
detected by the naked eve. These edges make so many 
steps, so to speak; and the iridescence is produced by 
the mutual interference of the rays of light reflected from 
these thousands of angles. For their water, or lustre, 
as distinguished from iridescence , pearls are indebted to 
their being composed of thin layers, which allow light 
to pass through them, while their numerous surfaces 
disperse and reflect the light in such a manner that it 
returns and mingles with that which is directly reflect- 
ed from the exterior. The thinner and more transpar- 
ent the constituent layers, the more perfect is the lus- 
tre (Kelaart and Mobius, Annuls of Nat. Hist. Feb. 
1858). The immediate occasion of the production of a 
pearl appears to be always the presence of some ex- 
; traneous substance, such as a grain of sand, an egg ei- 
j ther of the mollusk or of some other animal, some para- 
| sitic intruder, or the silicious shell of one of the Dia- 
tomacece on which the oyster feeds. Hence pearls may 
be artificially educed by inserting foreign matters prop- 
erly shaped and fastened inside the shell. Though 
I pearl-fisheries have been established in various parts 
of the world, yet the most productive are still those 
which have been worked from antiquity. The annual 
produce of the Bahrein bank — the ancient Tylos — is 
set down at $1,000,000. The fishery near Cape Como- 
rin— probably the Perimula of Pliny- — yielded to the 
British government (in 18G7) a net revenue of 81,917 
star-pagodas. That on the western coast of Ceylon is, 
however, stated to be the richest of all ; it is a monop- 
oly in the hands of the British government, but we 
have no statistics of its actual value. The fullest de- 
tails of the pearl-fishery are those given of this last by 
Captain Pcrcivnl (Hist, of Ceylon) : by I)r. Kelaart in 
bis Report of the same, and bv Dr. Mobius in bis gen- 
eral resume of the subject ( hie echten Perlen , I lamb. 
1857). 'fhe Unio mar gariti ferns, Alytilus edulis, and 
Ostrect edulis (common oyster) of our own country, oc- 
I casionally furnish pearls. — Fairbairn. The shell of the 
pearl-oyster constitutes the well-known mother-of- 
pearl, which is extensively used for ornaments, espe- 
cially in Bethlehem. Those of Palestine are procured 
from the Red Sea. See Gem. 



Peai 1-oyster {Avicula Mar gariti f era). 


Pearne, William N.. a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was born in Rochester, England, and 
came to this country in 1822. He resided at New York 
Mills some years as the principal business agent ami ac- 
countant of a large manufacturing establishment. We 
are not. able to state at what time he became a member 
of the Methodist Church. Most likely it was before his 
immigration to this country. His social relations in 
! England were of a high order. Dr. Paddock, when sta- 
i tinned in Utica, formed a class in Pearne’s house and 
made him leader. He sustained an unblemished charac- 
ter, and his powers rapidly developing, lie soon became 
an able minister. He was calm and dispassionate, but 
there was enough of emotion and of thought to command 
I a deep and profound attention. In 1833 he joined the 
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late Oneida Conference, and tilled .acceptably some of the 
most important appointments, among which were Bing- 
hamton, Cortlandville, and Utica. He was possessed 
of an amiable disposition, was a faithful friend and a 
Christian gentleman. As a minister he was clear, 
chaste, practical, and fearless, and a passionate admirer 
of the beautiful. II is poetical productions found ad- 
mirers, and as an amateur painter in his later years he 
manifested a measure of genius. When inquired of 
concerning the state of his mind in his last hours he 
exclaimed, “Happy! Ilappy!” while his beaming 
countenance and uplifted eye told better than words 
could do the rapture of his closing hour. He died in 
Kingston, N. Y., April 30, 1868. He had the happiness 
and honor of giving to the ministry of the Church two 
sons well and extensively known, Rev. William Hall 
Pearne, of Memphis, and Hew Thomas Hall Pearne, 
I). I)., of Knoxville, Tcnn. See Minutes of Annual Con- 
ferences , 18G8. (J. II. W.) 

Pearsall, Richard, an English Dissenting divine, 
was born at Kidderminster in 1698, and was educated 
at Jones’s Academy in Tewkesbury. After having 
been ordained for the ministry, he became pastor at 
Bromyard, Herefordshire, where he remained ten years; 
was then made pastor at Warminster, and sixteen years 
later became pastor at Taunton, where he served his 
congregation for fifteen years. He died in 1772. He 
published, Power and Pleasure of the Dirine Life (Bond. 
1714, 8vo) : — Sermons (1758, Svo) : — Reliquice Sacra 1 , or 
Meditations on select Passages of Scripture, etc. (1765, 
12mo), of which last named Hervcy says that “refined 
fancy and a delicate philosophy compose a chaplet for 
evangelical divinity.” See Allibone, Diet, of Brit, and 
A mer. A uthors, vol. ii, s. v. 

Pearse, Edward, an English Nonconformist di- 
vine, flourished in the second half of the 17tli century. 
He was minister of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, but was 
ejected at the Restoration for nonconformity, though a 
pious man and a useful preacher, lie died in 1673, about 
forty years old. He published, The Best Match, or the 
Soul's Espousal to Christianity (Glasgow, 1672, 12mo; 
Loud. 1673, sra. 8vo; new ed. 1843, 8vo ): — A Beam of 
Dirine Glory, and the Soul's Rest in God (1674, 8vo; I 
1704, 12mo) : — The Grand Concern (17th ed. 1692, 
12 mo ; new ed. 1840, 18mo). Sec Darling, Cyclop. Bib- 
liog. ii, 2317, 2318. 

Pearse, James, an English Dissenting divine, 
flourished near the middle of last century as minister 
in Tad ley. Hants. lie published Twenty-one Sermons 
(Loud. 1763, 8vo), which arc “excellent, but of rare oc- 
currence.” See Darling, Cyclop. Bibliog. ii, 2318. 

Pearson, Edward, D.D., a learned English divine, 
and the great champion of Arminianism in the Church 
of England near the close of last century and the open- 
ing of this, was born about 1760 at Ipswich, Sussex, 
and educated at Sidney College, Cambridge. He was 
for a while fellow and tutor of Sidney College, and after- 
wards master (1808), and was elected the Christian ad- 
vocate in 1«S09. lie was also appointed rector of Romp- 
stone. in Nottinghamshire. He died August 17, 1811. 
Dr. Pearson was considered an excellent preacher, and j 
one of the most learned men of his times. Besides 
numerous single sermons preached by him on public 1 
occasions, he was the author of a volume of Thirteen 
Sermons addressed to Academic Youth (delivered in 
St. Mary’s Church, Cambridge). lie published also A I 
Collection of Prayers for the. Use of Families :—T weir e I 
Lectures on the Subject of the Prophecies relating to the ' 
Christian Church : being a portion of the Lectures found- j 
ed at lAncohis-Inn Chapel by the late Bishop Warbnrton I 
(Lond. 1X11, 8vo), and various tracts in divinity not 
professedly controversial. Blit his fame chiefly rests 
on his controversial writings against antagonists of i 
necessitarian proclivities. There are two treatises of 
his against those who adopt Dr. Palcv’s views on t lie ! 
general theory of moral obligation, and those who follow I 


him in some of the practical conclusions to which that 
celebrated divine and moralist conducts his readers. 
These treatises, entitled Annotations on the Practical 
Part of Dr. Dairy's Moral and Political Philosophy 
(Ipswich, 1801, 8vo) : — Remarks on the Theory of Mor- 
als; in which is contained an Examination of the Theoret- 
ical Part of Dr. Paley's Moral and Political Philosophy 
(ibid. 1800, 8vo), excited, when first published, great at- 
tention, and well deserve to be read bv all in connection 
with the treatise on Moral and Political Philosophy to 
which they relate. On the other side, Dr. Pearson was 
among the first to sound an alarm respecting the danger 
to which the Church was exposed by the spread in it 
of Calvinistic views of Christian doctrine. On this 
subject he published various tracts at the beginning of 
the present century, several of which were expressly 
directed against Mr. Simeon, who was the great main- 
taincr of Calvinism in the university to which Dr. Pear- 
son belonged. In fact, Dr. Pearson was the champion 
of the Arminian clergy in the Church, and the cham- 
pion of the Church itself against whatever seemed to 
threaten its integrity and its perpetuity. The most im- 
portant on this subject are, Remarks on the Doctrine of 
! Justification by Faith ; in a Letter to the Rev. John Orer- 
I ton (Loud. 1802, 8vo) : — Remarks on the Controversy sub- 
sisting, or supposed to subsist, between the Arminian and 
Calvinistic Ministers of the Church of England ; in a 
| second Letter to the Rev. John Overton (ibid. 1802, 8vo). 
We have not room, nor does it seem necessary, to give 
the titles of all his writings; but it maybe useful to say 
that a complete list, arranged chronologically, may be 
seen in the Gentleman's Magazine for 1811. where it is 
also said of him that he was a good man, of gentle and 
benevolent manners, kind and charitable, easy and pleas- 
ant in conversation, modest, unassuming, much respect- 
ed, and beloved. See also Hunt, Memoirs of (he Life 
of E. Pearson (1845) ; English Review, iii, 441 ; Collier, 
Eccles. Hist.; Darling, Cyclop. Bibliog. vol. ii, s. v. (J. 
II. W.) 

Pearson, Eliphalet, LL.D., an eminent Congre- 
gational minister, was born June r 1752, in Byfield, Mass. 
He graduated at Harvard College in 1773, and was soon 
after licensed to preach. In April, 1778, he was made 
preceptor of Phillips Academy, then just started, in 
which place he remained until 1786, when he was elect- 
ed professor of Hebrew in Harvard College, and after 
president Willard’s death, in 1804, he acted as president. 
In 1806 he resigned and removed to Andover, where he 
was very active in founding the theological seminary, 
in which he was chosen professor of sacred literature in 
1808, but resigned this position after serving only one 
year. He remained a trustee of the seminary, and was 
a member of the Massachusetts Historical Society and 
other associations. He died Sept. 12, 1826. lie pub- 
lished a Lecture on the Death of President Willard 
(1804), and four separate Sermons (1811, 1812, 1813, 
1815). See Sprague, Annals of the A mer. Pulpit , ii, 
126-131; North A mer. Review , Ixiv, 181. 

Pearson, John, an English prelate of high celeb- 
rity, and one of tbc greatest divines of his age, was born 
in 1612 at Snoring, in Norfolk, of which place his father 
was reefor. lie was educated first at Eton, and then at 
King’s College, Cambridge, and took the degree of M.A. 
in 1639. In the same year he took orders, and was col- 
lated to a prebend in Salisbury Cathedral. In 1640 he 
was appointed chaplain to Finch, lord-keeper of the 
great seal, and on the outbreak of the civil war became 
chaplain to lord Goring, and afterwards to Sir Robert 
Cook, in London. In 1650 lie was appointed minister 
of St. Clement’s, Eastchcap. London ; and this was the 
chief scene of his labors as a parochial minister. In 
1659 he published the great work by which he will he 
remembered as long as the English tongue shall last 
and Christian theology continue to have any interest for 
men, A n Exposition of the Apostle's Creed. It was ded- 
icated to his flock, to whom the substance of it had been 
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preached some years before in a series of discourses. 
The laborious learning and the judicial calmness dis- 
played by the author in this treatise have long been ac- 
knowledged, and command the respect even of those 
who take exception to his elaborate argumentation. It 
was republished, with the author’s corrections, in folio, 
lirst in 1676, and again in 1686; since that time it has 
gone through many editions, and still sustains its repu- 
tation. It is used as a text-book at the universities, 
and is regarded as one of the principal standards of ap- 
peal on doctrinal matters in the Church of England. It 
was translated into Latin for use on the Continent. It 
has also been republished in this country in Dobson’s 
edition of 1840 (see Allibone) ; besides which there are 
editions by Burton (1847) and Chevalier (1849). It is 
generally acknowledged to be one of the most remarkable 
productions of what is usually called the greatest age of 
English theology — the 17th century. Dibdin says: 
“The Exposition of the Creed has nothing superior to 
it in any language. Metaphysics, logic, classical and 
theological erudition, are all brought to bear upon that 
momentous subject, in a manner so happy and so natu- 
ral that the depths of research and variety of knowledge 
are most concealed by the felicitous manner of their 
adaptation. Well might the great Bentley say of this 
yet greater man that his ‘very dust was gold’ ”(Lite?'~ 
wy Companion , p. 56). Dr. Samuel Johnson recom- 
mends Pearson as one of the three authors (Dr. Clarke 
and Grotius are the others) whom every man whose faith 
is unsettled should study. During the same year which 
brought out the Creed , Dr. Pearson published The Golden 
Remains of the ever-memorable Mr. John Hales , of Eton. 
At the Restoration a proper regard was had for Pear- 
son’s eminent merits, and honors and emoluments were 
lavishly showered upon him. Before the close of 1660 
he received the rectory of St. Christopher’s, in London ; 
was created D.D. at Cambridge; installed prebendary 
of Ely and archdeacon of Surrey, and made master of 
Jesus College, Cambridge. In 1661 he obtaiued the 
Margaret professorship of divinity, and was one of the 
most prominent commissioners in the famous Savoy 
Conference; in 1662 he was made master of Trinity, 
Cambridge, and assisted in the course of that year in 
the revision of the Liturgy — a task for which his pre- 
vious publications had indicated him as peculiarly w ell 
fitted. In 1673 he was promoted to the bishopric of 
Chester. The year preceding he had published his 
V indictee Epistolarum S. Ignat ii, in answer to Daille, 
who had denied the genuineness of the Epistles. It 
was imagined for years that Pearson had triumphed in 
this controversy, but recent investigations have weak- 
ened Pearson’s arguments. See Ignaties. In 1682 
bishop Pearson published Annales Cyprianici , together 
with bishop Fell's edition of Cyprian. See Fell. 
lie edited, w ith a preface of 19 pp., Vetum Testamentum 
Grcecum ex Vers. LXX (1665, 12mo),and was one of the 
editors of the Critici Sacri. Bishop Pearson died July 
16, 1686. II is Opera Posthnma Chronoloyica were pub- 
lished by Dodwell (Loud. 1688, 4to, in Le Clerc’s Bill. 
Unir. ix, 127). They contain (1) the Annales Paulini , 
which Dishop Randolph inserted in his Enchiridion 
Theologicum , of which an English translation, with 
notes, was published by Williams (Cambr. 1825, and 
often) — a critical dissertation on the series of events in 
the life of the apostle Paul; (2) the Lectiones in Acta 
Apostolorum. which extend from the first to the ninth 
chapter of the Acts, “and (as might be expected) con- 
tain many valuable critical and chronological observa- 
tions for the elucidation of the apostle Luke’s narrative” 
(Horne, Bill. Bib. p. 315). Both the lectures on Acts 
and Annals of St. Paul were brought out in an English 
version by Crowffoot, also with notes (1853, 8vo). Be- 
sides these writings w r ere published, A drersaria Hesy chi- 
ana (Lond. 1844,2 vols.8vo) : — Minor Theological Works , 
w ith memoir, notes, and index by Churton (Oxf. 1844, 2 
vols. 8vo). His Orationes , Condones, et Determinationes 
Thcologicce contain much valuable matter. Bishop Bur- 


net thought Pearson “ in all respects the greatest divine 
of his age.” See Burnet, My Own Times (ed. 1833), iii, 
142 sq. ; Biographia Brit. s. v. ; Macaulay, Hist, of Eng- 
land, vol. ii, cl), vi; llallam, Literary Hist, of Europe ; 
Perry, Ch. Hist, of England, ii, 323, 661 ; Stoughton, 
Eccles. Hist, of England (Ch. of the Restor.)-, W he well, 
Moral Philos, p. 174; Allibone, Diet, of Brit, and Amer. 
Authors, s. v.; Darling, Cyclop. Bibliog. vol. ii, s. v. ; 
(Lond.) Gentleman's Magazine, Februarv, 1848, p. 158 
sq. (J.II.W.) 

Pearson, William, LL.D., an English divine, 
I flourished in the second half of the 17 th century. He was 
prebend of York in 1689, archdeacon of Nottingham in 
1690, subdean of York in 1695, and then chancellor of 
York and residentiary of the church of York. He died 
Feb. 6, 1716. He published three separate Sermons , 
and after his death appeared Thirteen Sermons on sev- 
eral Occasions, preached at the Cathedral of York (Lond. 
1718, 8vo). See Darling, Cyclop. Bibliogr. vol. ii, s. v. 

Pearson, William Wesley, a minister of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, w’as born in Mor- 
gan County, Ala.. Sept. 27, 1837. His father, Edmund 
Pearson, w r as a minister; lienee his son was brought in 
daih” contact with religious example in his boyhood, 
and early led to seek an interest in religious topics. At 
the age of sixteen he connected himself with the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South. He w r as educated at 
Sarcpta and Pontotoc ; atterwards taught school a while, 
but becoming impressed that God had called him to the 
work of the ministry, he entered the itinerancy in the 
Memphis Conference about 1860. He filled eight regular 
appointments in the Conference ; then, his health failing, 
he sustained a supernumerary relation one year, and the 
last tw'o years of his life he was superannuated. He 
died Nov. 3, 1872. Pearson w'as a good practical preacher. 
His sermons were plain, earnest, and forcible. His life 
was an example of uniform, unpretending piety, and in 
death he testified that all w f as w r ell with him. When 
he found that his end w T as near, he said, “ My prepara- 
tion for death was made long ago. All is well; 1 shall 
rest in heaven.” See Minutes of the Annual Confer- 
ences of the Meth. Episc. Church, South, 1872, p. 707. 

Peasants’ War is the name given to the great 
insurrection of the German and Swiss peasantry in the 
Reformation period. It is a subject so intimately con- 
nected with the origin of Protestantism that we briefly 
refer to it here. The w ar broke out in the beginning 
of the year 1525. Zscliokke has described it as the 
“terrible scream of oppressed humanity.” The op- 
pression of the peasants had gradually increased in se- 
verity as the nobility became more extravagant and 
the clergy more sensual and degenerate. The example 
of Switzerland encouraged the hope of success, and from 
1476 to 1517 there w*ere risings here and there among 
the peasants of the south of Germany. A peasant re- 
bellion, called iu popular phrase the Bundschuh (Laced 
Shoe), took place iu the Rhine countries in 1502, and 
another, called the “ League of Poor Conrad,” in Wiir- 
temberg, in 1514, both of which were put dow T n without 
any abatement of the grievances that had occasioned 
them. The Reformation, by the mental awakening 
which it produced, and the diffusion of sentiments fa- 
vorable to freedom, must be reckoned among the causes 
of the great insurrection itself; although Luther, Me- 
lanethon, and the other leading Reformers, while urg- 
ing the nobles to justice and humanity, strongly repro- 
bated the violent proceedings of the peasants. The 
Anabaptists, however, and in particular Mi’inzer, en- 
couraged and excited them, and a peasant insurrection 
took place in the Ilegau in 1522. Another, known as 
the “Latin War,” arose in 1523 in Salzburg, against an 
unpoplar archbishop, but these w T ere quickly suppressed. 
On Jan. 1, 1525, the peasantry of the abbacy of Kemp- 
ten, along with the townspeople, suddenly assailed and 
plundered the convent, compelling the abbot to sign a 
renunciation of his rights. This proved the signal for 
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a rising of the peasants on all sides throughout the 
south of Germany. Many of the princes and nobles at 
first regarded the insurrection with some measure of 
complacency, because it was directed in the first in- 
stance chiefly against the ecclesiastical lords; some, too, 
because it seemed likely to promote the interests of the 
exiled duke of Wttrtemberg, who was then upon the 
point of reconquering his dominions by the help of 
Swiss troops; and others, because it seemed to set bounds 
to the increase of Austrian power. Hut the archduke 
Ferdinand hastened to raise an army, the troops of the 
empire being for the most part engaged in the emperor’s 
wars in Italy, and intrusted the command of it to the 
Trtiehsess Von Wald burg, a man of stern and unscru- 
pulous character, but of ability and energy. Von Wald- 
imrg negotiated with the peasants in order to gain time, 
and defeated and -destroyed some large bodies of them, 
but was himself defeated b}' them on April 22, when he 
made a treaty with them, not having, however, the 
slightest intention of keeping it. Meanwhile the insur- 
rection extended, and became general throughout Ger- 
many, and a number of towns took part in it, as Ileil- 
bronn, Muhlhausen. Fulda, Frankfort, ete., but there 
was a total want of organization and co-operation. To- 
wards Easter, 1525, there appeared in Upper Swabia a 
manifesto, whieh set forth the grievances and demands 
of the insurgents. They demanded the free election of 
their parish clergy; the appropriation of the tithes of 
grain, after competent maintenance of the parish elergv, 
to the support of the poor and to purposes of general 
utility; the abolition of serfdom, and of the exclusive 
hunting and fishing rights of the nobles: the restora- 
tion to the community of forests, fields, and meadows 
which the secular and ecclesiastical lords had appropri- 
ated to themselves; release from arbitrary augmenta- 
tion and multiplication of services, duties, and rents; 
the equal administration of justice, and the abolition of 
some of the most odious exactions of the clergy. The 
conduct of the insurgents was not, however, in accord- 
ance with the moderation of their demands. Their 
many separate bands destroyed the convents and cas- 
tles, murdered, pillaged, and were guilty of the greatest 
excesses, which must indeed be regarded as partly in 
revenge for the cruelty practiced against them by Von 
Waldburg. A number of princes and knights concluded 
treaties with the peasants conceding their principal de- 
mands. The city of Wurzburg joined them, but the 
castle of Liebfraucnberg made an obstinate resistance, 
which gave time to Von Waldburg and their other en- 
emies to collect and strengthen their forces. In May 
and June, 1525, the. peasants sustained a number of se- 
vere defeats, in whieh large bodies of them were de- 
stroyed. The landgrave Philip of Hesse was also suc- 
cessful against them in the north of Germany. The 
peasants, after they had been subjugated, were every- 
where treated with terrible cruelty. In one instance a 
great body of them were perfidiously massacred after 
they had laid down their arms. Multitudes were hanged 
in the streets, and many were put to death with the 
greatest tortures. Weinsberg, Rothenbiirg, Wiirzburg, 
and other towns whieh had joined them, sull'cred the 
terrible revenge of the victors, and torrents of blood 
were shed. It is supposed that more than 150,000 per- 
sons lost their lives in the Peasants’ W ar. Flourishing 
and populous districts were desolated. The lot of the 
defeated insurgents became harder than ever, and many 
burdens of the peasantry originated at this period. The 
cause of the Reformation also was very injuriously af- 
fected. See Sartorius. I ’ersuch finer Geschichte des 
dcutschcn Banernkriegs (Perl in, 1705) ; Oeehsle, J kit rage 
zur Geschichte, (fes deufschoi Banernkriegs (Ilcilbronn, 
1829); Waclismuth, Der deutsche Banernkriig (Leipsic, 
18.3-1); Zimmermann, AUgcmiine Geschichte des grossen 
Banernkriegs (Stuttgard, 1841-43. 3 vols.). — Chambers, 
Cyclop, s. v. 

Pease, Calvin, I >.!)., an eminent Presbyterian 
minister (O. S.), was born in Canaan, Conn., Aug. 12, 


I 1813. lie graduated at the University of Vermont in 
1 1838, became a teacher in Montpelier, and professor of 
Greek and Latin in the University of Vermont in 1842. 
lie held this post until 1855, when he was ordained to 
the ministry, and appointed president of the university. 
In 1801 lie became pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church iu Rochester, N. V., and died on a visit to Bur- 
lington, Sept. 17, 1803. His scholarly culture was wide, 
yet thorough; and both in the university and in his 
parish he measured fully up to the demands of duty. 
He published several Sermons , and contributed a num- 
ber of articles to the Bibliotheca Sacry. See W T ilson, 
Presb. Hist. Almunae. 1804. p. 188; Appleton’s A nnual 
Cyclop. 1803, p. 737, Allibone, Diet, of Brit, and Amcr. 
A ut hors, vol. ii, s. v. 

Pease, Ebenezer, a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was born in Georgia, Franklin Coun- 
ty, Vt., Sept. 9, 1802. At the age of fourteen he was 
converted, and soon after united with the Methodist 
Clmreh, and became a bright example of youthful piety, 
lie received a license to exhort in 1823. His first local 
preacher’s license was granted in 1820. In 1845 he 
joined the Blaek River Conference, and successively 
served the following charges: Brasher and Massena, 
two years; Chateaugav, two years; Hettvelton and De- 
peyster, two years; Massena, two years; Lisbon, one 
year; Bangor, two years; next, and last, Hopkinton. 
He served all of these charges with great acceptability 
and profit to his people. He was a clear, instructive 
preacher, and a faithful pastor. A few years previous 
to his death he was afilicted with what was supposed to 
be softening of the brain. His mental attention to re- 
ligions and temporal affairs entirely failed him, so that 
he had to be treated as a child. He died at Lawrenee- 
i ville, St. Lawrence County, N. Y., Dec. 1, 1873. See 
Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1874, p. 72; Smith. Me- 
morials of N. Y. and V. Y. East Coif p. 22G. 

Peck, Francis, a learned English divine, noted es- 
1 peeially as an industrious antiquary, was born at Stam- 
j ford, iu Lincolnshire, May 4, 1G92. lie received his 
I preparatory education in his native town, lie after- 
1 wards went to Trinity College, Cambridge, where he 
took the degree of B.A. in 1715, and 31. A. iu 1727. In 
1723 he was presented to the rectory of Godeby Maure- 
| ward, in Leicestershire: and in 173G he received a pre- 
bendal stall in the cathedral of Lincoln. lie died in 
1743. His principal works are, The Antiquarian An- 
nals of Stamford , in Lincoln, Rutland, and Northampton 
Shires (Loud. 1727, fol.) : — Desiderata Curiosa, the first 
volume of which was printed in folio, London, 1732, fol- 
lowed by the second in 1735, both reprinted in 4to in 
1779: — .1 Catalogue of all the Discourses written both 
for and against Popery in the Time of King James II 
(Loud. 1735, 4to) : — Memoirs of the Life and Writings 
of Oliver Cromwell (1740, 4to) : — New Memoirs of the 
Life and Poetical IForLs of John Milton (1740, 4to). 
lie also published some sermons and discourses. His 
first publication was To vipog uyior , or an Exercise on 
the Creation, and a Hymn to the Creator of the World; 
written in the express )]'ords of the Sacred Text , as an 
Attempt to show the Beauty and Sublimity of the Holy 
Scriptures (171G, 8vo). See Chalmers, Bioyr. Diet. 
xxiv. 235; Allibone, J)ict. of Brit, and Amer. A uthors, 
vol. ii, s. v. ; Darling, Cyclop. Bibliogr. vol. ii, s. v. 

Peck, George, D.D., a noted minister of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, one of the pioneers in American 
Methodism, and a most valued leader in the literary de- 
partment of this branch of the Wesleyan body, was 
born in Middlcfield, Otsego County, New York, August 
8. 1797. His parents were from Danbury, Connecticut, 
descendants of sturdy Puritan stock. 1 1 is mother was 
gifted with a strong mind and possessed great force 
of character; she was eminently pious and devotional, 
which constituted her a remarkable woman in her relig . 
ions and social influence, and enabled her to give all her 
five sons to the Methodist ministry. Ilis lather was z 
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Methodist class-leader, and to the time of his death a de- 
voted Christian. Under these genial influences George 
united, in 1812, with the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
In 18 1G he commenced his useful career as a Methodist 
preacher, being then only nineteen years of age. Tie 
travelled circuits till 1821, and that year he took charge 
of Paris station, and the two following years of the sta- 
tion at Utica. So rapidly did the young, gifted preacher 
advance in his earnest pulpit efforts and devotion to the 
work, that he was appointed, in 1824, presiding elder of 
the Susquehanna District, which large district embraced 
all the territory contained in the Wyoming Conference 
previous to the General Conference of 18G8, and nearly 
as much more now within the bounds of the Central 
New York and Genesee Conferences. The same year 
he was elected delegate to the General Conference, and 
he was chosen a delegate to every General Conference 
since, except the last, during his lifetime. Early in his 
history the youthful preacher was drawn into contro- 
versy, and soon gave evidence of special talents in that 
direction. In 1825 he was challenged to a public de- 
bate by a Unitarian preacher at Kingston, Pennsylva- 
nia; so decisive was the victory in favor of the young 
champion of Methodism that his opposer was complete- 
ly vanquished. One year afterward he accepted a chal- 
lenge to write in a Universalist magazine, which event 
led to his first appearance as an author. In 1835 he 
was elected principal of the Oneida Conference Semi- 
nary. His uniform, well-balanced, strong mind, com- 
bined with the great interest and enthusiastic devotion 
he felt in the cause of education and the establishment 
of this young, promising seat of learning, peculiarly 
adapted him to fill successfully this new, honorable 
sphere of usefulness. After four years of trials and la- 
bors as the head and controlling spirit of this now so 
well-known school, he determined to return once more 
to the active duties of the ministry, and was again ap- 
pointed to the eldership of the Susquehanna District, 
the early field of his achievements and triumphs. In 
1840 he was elected editor of the Methodist Quarterly 
Review , which position he filled with honor and credit 
to the Church for the period of eight years. Under his 
able management the Review took its place among the 
first literary journals of the country, commanded the 
esteem and favorable criticism of the most erudite and 
cultivated scholars, and exerted a benign and salutary 
influence even beyond the pale of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. In 184G the New York Central Confer- 
ence appointed Dr. Peck delegate to the great General 
Convention of the Evangelical Alliance in London, and 
in that extraordinary meeting the doctor took a lead- 
ing and prominent part in the deliberations. In 1848 
Dr. Peck was elected editor in chief of the Christian 
A drocaie and Journal , published at New York, and he 
served the Church in that distinguished position for 
four years. It was during this period that the great 
political debates took place which at one time threat- 
ened to convulse the country into anarchy and rebellion. 
Being naturally averse to exciting political discussions 
and exhibitions of violent partisanship, and not liking 
the animus of the controversy on such subjects, he de- 
clined a re-election to the editorial office in 1852, and 
returned to his early home and the scenes of his early 
ministry in the beautiful Valley of Wyoming, where 
he was cordially received by his many friends. lie 
was successively made preacher in charge of Wilkes- 
barre, Scranton, Providence, and Dunmore, and presid- 
ing elder of the Lackawanna District and Wyoming 
District. He was superannuated in 1873, and died 
May 20, 1876. In Church and Conference Dr. Peck 
was always eminent and useful, whether as counsellor 
or advocate. The faithful discharge of all important 
trusts committed to him insured for him a high posi- 
tion in the Church. He was conservative, but at the 
same time eminently progressive. Says one of his con- 
temporaries : “1 view him as one of the most remark- 
able men of our times — one whose genius and piety are 


indelibly stamped on the ecclesiastical polity and won- 
derful growth of the Church — whose wise counsels and 
herculean labors are interwoven in its development for 
the past fifty years. His whole life has been distin- 
guished by devoted love to the Church, and unswerving, 
loyalty to honest convictions of truth. Young preach- 
ers have ever found in him a friend and counsellor— one 
to whom they could look as a father in Israel.’ I 
have for the past twenty-five years mingled with all 
classes of professional and business men in our valley, 
but I have never yet heard one word of censure from 
preacher or layman against Dr. Peck, which fact I es- 
teem as the highest tribute to his manly Christian 
character.” As a preacher, Dr. Peck ranked among the 
foremost and ablest pulpit orators in our country. The 
symmetrical structure of his mind, and his analytical 
powers, were of the highest order, combined with a 
clearness of perception and convincing force of unerring 
logic. Whenever the strong powers of his mind were 
brought into full play on a subject, and he felt the 
heavenly unction on his sympathetic heart, the effect 
of his preaching was overwhelming. His public labors 
included a period of sixty years. It thus appears 
that he entered the Methodist itinerancy in time to 
test his consecration and integrity by pioneer exer- 
tions requiring the heroism of the fathers. He “en- 
dured hardness as a good soldier,” on very large cir- 
cuits, with no railroads or steamboats, in the new and 
uncultivated regions of the states of New York and 
Pennsylvania, travelling immense distances on horse- 
back, through forests, and in the midst of wild beasts 
and rude people, preaching in log -shanties, school- 
houses, barns, and groves, all without a murmur, and 
taking his appointments without being consulted, and 
in the most unquestioning loyalty. He had therefore 
original experience in the great circuit system to pre- 
pare him for any other work to which he might be 
called. When stations were demanded and cautiously 
conceded, and George Peck was one of the younger 
men called to fill them, he was found to have the hab- 
its of devotion and study which they required. II is 
library had grown (one can hardly tell how) to be large 
and valuable, and he was master of its contents. The 
progress in available scholarship which ministers of other 
churches made with tuition, he made largely without . 
He preached two or three sermons every Sunday to the 
same congregation, with fresh research and elabora- 
tions, characterized by thorough originality and great 
spiritual power. He was besides a faithful pastor. He 
had marked success in revivals, and fully equal success 
in the nurture and edification of the Church. As a 
presiding elder he shrank from no hardships of travel 
or labor or discipline, and rendered available marked 
executive ability in every department of official re- 
sponsibility. As an educator he promptly qualified him- 
self to teach in studies nearly as new to him as to his 
students, and when he resigned the principalship of the 
seminary, he with unimpaired zeal pushed forward the 
enterprises of learning in the Church, and gave to young 
ministers the guidance and help of his large intelligence 
and ripe experience. In the most responsible editorial 
chairs of the Church he held with a firm hand all the 
historical positions of Methodism, and advanced every 
Christian enterprise in the true spirit of progress. When 
by reason of age he found his strength failing, in a calm, 
dignified manner he resigned the effective relations, and 
gracefully accepted superannuation. When complicated 
diseases gathered in strength upon him, he laid him down 
to die with the same composure and dignity which char- 
acterized his most difficult life-labors when in health. 
The humility so marked in his history w r as more conspic- 
uous, mellow 7 , and tender as he approached the cold river. 
The faith which gave him a lifetime near the cross made 
him a conqueror in his struggle with the last enemy. 
Dr. Peck’s published w 7 orks are, Vniversalism Examined 
(1826): — IJistoi'y of the Apostles and Evangelists (183G) : 
— Scripture Doctrine of Christian Perfection (1841; 
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abridged 1815. and revised in 1848) :—Rule of Faith 
(1814): — Reply to Bascom (1845): — -Manly Character 
(1852) : — History of Wyoming (1858), a work which re- 
ceived high commendations not only in this country but 
i n Europe (see North .1 mer. Rev. J uly, 1858, p. 280 ; Loud. 
Athemeum, Aug. 28, 1858, p. 260) : — Early Methodism 
within the Bounds of the Old Genesee Coif, from 1788 to 
1828 (I860), of which the North Amer. Review says that 

it lias the charm of romance, together with the edifying 
qualities of religious annals:” — Our Country , its Trials 
and its Triumphs (1865). Dr. Peck was literally a 
“father of ministers,” having left two sons and two 
nephews in the pastoral work in his own Conference, 
and one daughter, Mrs. Rev. Dr. Crane, of the Newark 
Conference. Sec Ladies' Repository , 1871; Pulpit and 
Pew , 1871, p. 90 sq. ; Northern Christian Advocate , 1876, 
June 22; Life and Times of Geo. Peck, D.D . , written by 
Himself (N. Y. 1874, 12mo) ; Conable, Hist, of the Genesee 
Conf ch. i, § 4, 7, 8, 9; ch. iv, § 3 and 53; Meth. Qu. 
Rev. Oct. 1874, p. G93-G96. (J. i 1. W.) 

Peck, Janies, a minister of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, of whose early history we have no data, 
was one of the four ministers who constituted the Wash- 
ington Conference, organized by bishop Scott Oct. 27, 
18G4. He was then appointed to Asbury Church, in 
Washington, I>. C. After six months he was appointed 
presiding elder of the Potomac District, in which ca- 
pacity he served until he was appointed to Sharp Street, 
Baltimore; but after eight months he was reappointed 
presiding elder of the Potomac District. lie was elected 
delegate to the General Conference held in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., 1872. lie was next sent to Asbnrv Church, Bal- 
timore, where he died in peace, March G, 1874. See 
Minutes of Annual Conferences , 1875, p. 14. 

Peck, John, a Baptist minister, was born in Stan- 
ford, Dutchess County, N. Y., Sept. 11, 1780. His early 
education was limited. He began preaching as a li- 
centiate in 1800 at Norwich and Sherburne, N. Y., and 
in 1804 became pastor of the First Baptist Church in 
Cazcnovia, N. Y., where lie was ordained June 11, 1806, 
and remained until November, 1834, during which time 
he had the satisfaction of witnessing several revivals 
among his congregation. lie had been appointed gen- 
eral agent of the Baptist Missionary Convention in 1S24, 
and after resigning his pastoral charge he devoted him- 
self entirely to that institution. In May, 1839, he was 
appointed general agent of the Baptist Home Mission 
Association. He travelled extensively in that con- 
nection, and his services proved very valuable. He 
continued to preach whenever opportunity presented 
until his death, Dec. 15, 1849. Mr. Peck was associate 
editor of a religious periodical called The Vehicle , and 
afterwards of The Western Baptist Magazine, which was 
commenced in 1814, and some twelve years after merged 
in The New York Baptist Register. In 1S37, in connec- 
tion with the Rev. John Lawton, he published A His- 
torical Sketch of the Baptist Missionary Convention of 
the State of New York, etc. He also published a Scrip- 
tural Catechism , and two Discourses in 1845. See 
Sprague, Annals of the A mer. Pulpit , vi, 431. 

Peck, John Mason, D.D., a Baptist minister of 
note, was born at Litchfield, Conn., in 1789. lie had 
limited early advantages for education, but made such 
use of them as to find employment as a school-teacher. 
He removed in 1811 to Greene County, N. Y., where he 
united with a Baptist Church, and in 1812 was licensed 
to preach, becoming in 1814 pastor of a church in Amc- 
nia, N. Y. In 181 G he repaired to Philadelphia, and 
spent some time in study with the Rev. Dr. Staughton, 
who was accustomed to receive students for the ministry 
into his family. In 1817 Peck went as an itinerant mis- 
sionary to the West, laboring in Illinois and Missouri. 
He visited New England in 1820 to plead for missions, 
and solicit aid for a literary and theological seminary. 
A school was established at Rock Spring, 111., on land 
given by him for the purpose, of which he was the 1 


principal in 1830-31. In 1832 he was connected with 
the Rev. Dr. Jonathan Going in originating the “Amer- 
ican Baptist Home Mission Society.” Sliurtlelf Col- 
lege having been established at Upper Alton, 111., in 
1835, the Rock. Spring Seminary was merged in it. Mr. 
Peck travelled G000 miles, and raised $20,000 — a small 
sum compared with the millions given for educational 
endowments in recent years, but for the time an impor- 
tant contribution. He was also actively interested at a 
later period in founding the “Covington, Kv., Theolog- 
ical Seminary,” and in 1843-45 was secretary of the 
“American Baptist Publication Society.” lie was the 
pastor of several churches at different times, and an in- 
dustrious writer. He established in 1829 a periodical, 
The Pioneer , which was published several years. As 
an antiquarian he was an assiduous and successful col- 
lector of books and pamphlets. He died in 1858. He 
published in 1832 The Emigrant's Guide, which had a 
large circulation, and in 1834 a Gazetteer of Illinois. He 
was the author of the Life of Daniel Boone , in Sparks’s 
“American Biography,” and of a Life of Father Clarke, 
a Western preacher. See Forty Years of Pioneer Life ; 
Memoir of John Mason Peck, D.D., edited from his jour- 
nals and correspondence by Rufus Babcock (Phi la. 1864, 
12mo) ; Sprague, Annals of the Anver. Pulpit, x i, 402; 
Allibone, Diet, of Brit, and Amer. Authors, vol. ii, s. v. ; 
Drake, Diet, of Amer. Biog. s. v. ; New - Englander, 
18G5. (L. E. S.) 

Peck, Solomon, D.D., another Baptist minister, 
was born at Providence. R. L, in 1800; graduated at 
Brown University in 1817, and served bis alma mater 
as tutor. He spent four years in Andover Theological 
Seminary, one year as a resident graduate, and was 
elected in 1825 to a professorship in Amherst College. 
He was an instructor in Brown University in 1834-5, 
but declined a professorship offered to him, and urged 
upon him by Dr. Wayland. He was appointed in 183G 
assistant corresponding secretary, and in 183S corre- 
sponding secretary of the American Baptist Missionary 
Union, holding the office till 1856. During his period 
of service as secretary he visited the Baptist missions 
on the continent of Europe, and aiso, as one of a depu- 
tation, visited the missions in Southern India and in 
Burmah. He was pastor of a colored Church at Beau- 
fort, IS. C., from 1861 to the close of the war, and was 
chaplain of the Disabled Soldiers’ Home, Boston, and 
secretary of the Freedmeu’s Aid Society. He died at 
Rochester, N. Y., in 1874. (L. E. S.) 

Peckam, John. See Beckham. 

Peckham, John, D.I)., a noted English prelate of 
the Middle Ages, was a native of Sussex, and of very 
humble parentage. He was born probably in 1240. He 
received his early education in the poor-school of the 
Cluniac monks of Lewes, lie then went to Oxford, and 
was there a favorite student of St. Bonaventura. To 
continue his theological studies, Peckham also went to 
Paris University, and had the honor to be a doctor of 
both these schools. He also made the tour of all the 
Italian universities, and in the pope’s own palace lect- 
ured on sacred letters to a crowd of bishops and cardi- 
nals who were proud to be his attentive listeners, and 
who every day, as he passed through their ranks to his 
pulpit, arose from their seats to show him reverence. 
He subsequently became a Minorite friar, but was sud- 
denly drawn from his retirement by the pope in 1278, 
and elevated to the archbishopric of Canterbury. The 
crown did not oppose the appointment, and Peckham 
so zealously discharged the duties of the primacy that all 
parties in England esteemed him. He began his ad- 
ministration by calling a provincial synod, and among 
its most memorable acts is the one enjoining every par- 
ish priest to explain to his flock the fundamentals of the 
Christian faith, laying aside all the niceties of school 
distinction. Peckham not only visited his whole diocese, 
but travelled over the greater part of England, inform- 
ing himself of the exact state of ecclesiastical affairs in 
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the country. He also took an active interest in the 
university reform at Oxford. He was such a rigid dis- 
ciplinarian that he made many enemies, and was by 
them accused of a too great love of money, and of having 
favored his own family in the disposition of offices. But 
these charges seem unreasonable when wc consider his 
simplicity of character and habits, and his studious ap- 
plication to the wants of all, poor or rich, exalted or hum- 
ble. Thus he hesitated not to remonstrate with king 
Edward I for his tyranny, and to rebuke the great earl 
of Warren for allowing his deer and cattle to trample 
down a poor man’s field of corn. It is a significant fact 
that he always retained a prebend attached to the sec 
of Lyons, in case he might at any time be forced to quit 
England; and Godwin tells us that after Beckham’s 
time this benefice continued to be annexed to the sec 
of Canterbury, in order to provide against the case of 
the more than probable exile of the primates. lie died 
in 1292. He is spoken of in appearance as “stately in 
gesture, gait, and outward show, vet of an exceeding 
meek, facile, and liberal temper” (Ilarpsfield). Arch- 
bishop Peckliam was a voluminous writer. Besides 
his theological and scholastic works, there are poems, 
treatises on geometry, optics, and astronomy, others on 
mystical divinity, others on the pastoral office intended 
for the use of the parochial clergj r , and some apparently 
drawn up to facilitate the instruction of the poor. His 
most important works are, Pithsani A rchiepi-Canthua- 
riensis, Ordinis fratrum minorum , liber de ociili morali 
(s. 1. et a.; but published by A. Sorg., c. 1475, fob): 
— Perspectiva Communis (Venice, 1504, 4to; Norimb. 
1542, 4to ; Baris, 1556, 4to ; Colon. 1592, 4to) : — I)e Sum - 
ma Trinit ate, et Fide Catholica (Loud. 1510, lGmo): 
— Collectanea Bibliorum , libri quinque (Colon. 1510, 
1591 ; Baris, 1514). See lloefer, Nouv. Biog. Generate, 
s. v. ; Wood, A muds ; Wharton, Anglia Sacra; A r- 
chccol. vol. x ; Churton, Hist . of the Early English 
Church , p. 370 sip; Collier, Eccles. Hist, of England , 
vol. i, bk. v, p. 484 ; Fleurv, 1 list. Ecclesiastique , xviii, 
5G2; Green, Short Hist, of the English People, p. 174. 
(J. 11. W.) 

Pecori, Domenico Aretino, a painter of Arezzo, 
who flourished about 1450, studied under Don Bartolo- 
meo della Gatta, and afterwards improved himself by 
studying the works of other masters. In the parochial 
church of his native city is a picture by him of the 
Virgin receiving under her mantle the people of Arezzo, 
who are recommended to her protection by their patron 
saint. Lanzi says it is a judicious composition, en- 
riched with good architecture, the airs of the heads re- 
sembling those of Francia. He used less gilding than 
was usual at the time. See Spooner, Biog. Ilist. of the 
Fine A i'ts, ii, G67. 

Pectorale (breast-covering), the same as pallium 
(q. v.). 

Peculiar (Fr. peculier, i. e. private) is in English 
ecclesiastical law a particular parish or church having 
jurisdiction within itself, and which is not subject to 
the ordinary of the diocese in which it is locally situ- 
ated, but has an ordinary of its own. There are various 
kinds of peculiars: 1. Koval peculiars, subject only to 
the king. The king’s chapel is a royal peculiar, re- 
served to the immediate government of the king him- 
self. 2. Archbishops’ peculiars, exclusive of the juris- 
diction of bishops and archdeacons. The archbishop 
has many such peculiars, it being an ancient privilege 
of the sec of Canterbury that whenever any manors or 
advowsons belong to it, they forthwith become exempt 
from the ordinary, and are peculiars of that see. 3. 
Bishops’ peculiars, exclusive of the jurisdiction of the 
bishop of the diocese in which they are situated. 4. 
Peculiars of bishops in their own diocese, exclusive of 
archidiaconal jurisdiction. 5. Peculiars of deans, deans 
and chapters, prebendaries, and the like, which are 
places wherein, by ancient compositions, the bishops 
have parted with their jurisdiction. Under the statute 


1 George I and II, c. 10, all donatives (which are in their 
nature peculiars) receiving augmentation from queen 
Anne’s bounty are thenceforth to become subject to the 
jurisdiction of the bishop of the diocese. See Dona- 
tive. 

Peculiar People is the name of a recently found- 
ed religious sect which originated in England, and is 
to be met with chiefly in the county of Kent, but they 
themselves claim to be strong in numbers also in Essex, 
Sussex, and Surrey. Their principles are very similar to 
those of the American Tunkers (q. v.). They are a sort 
of Perfectionists. They claim to be the real exemplars 
of true alul undefiled religion. If a man cannot say he 
lives without sin, they set him down as no Christian. 
Religion has no difficulties for them, no mysteries; 
nothing beyond the reach of man ; neither heights to 
which he cannot ascend, nor depths which he cannot 
fathom. To come together and declare their unspeaka- 
ble joy is all that they have to do. For this the begin- 
ner is as competent as the gray-haired believer, the sis- 
ter as well as the brother, the ignorant, as well as the 
learned; and thus, in turn, they all preach and pray. 
In Church membership they have no preliminaries. All 
who come arc of the Church ; those whom the Lord calls 
will surely join them. They consider that every service 
is the sacrament, and they have no special form. In the 
same way they have no baptism ; infant or adult creeds, 
confessions of faith, forms of prayer, ministers — all these 
things they have done away with. They profess to 
have no leaders; yet they have elders, but they claim 
that they are simply elders by lapse of time alone. 
They have great faith in prayer. If one lack any- 
thing, it is to be looked for by asking of God. Hence it 
is a prime article of faith of this denomination never, 
under any circumstances, to call in a dnetor. They be- 
lieve only in anointing with oil and prayer as a means 
of restoring the sick. The English government has 
therefore interfered with them in recent times, and sev- 
eral trials of members of this sect have occurred. Thus, 
at Blumstead, a little girl of an elder of the Peculiar 
People had the smallpox. The elders prayed over her ; 
they laid hands on her; they anointed her; and, gen- 
erally speaking, “put their trust in God.” In eleven 
days, without the administration of any medicine, with 
only a little arrow-root and wine to nourish the body, 
the poor thing died. Of course the Beculiar Beople are 
consistent enough to believe neither in vaccination nor 
contagion. In this case a jury returned a verdict of 
“manslaughter” against the father. There are no sta- 
tistics or extensive data from which to judge of their 
number and the power of the sect. We have given all 
that is accessible to outside parties bv personal observa- 
tion. (J.H.W.) 

Feculium Clericale is that property of a priest 
which is derived from benefices conferred on him, and 
from the performance of clerical duties. Ancient eccle- 
siastical usage did not permit the disposal of its surplus 
cither by gift or will, but this was returned to the 
Church; and so also the Council of Trent ordered (sess. 
xxv, cap. i, De Reform.'). But in modern times the 
priest has the same privileges in disposing of the “pe- 
culium clericale” as over his own private property and 
private earnings. 

Pedagogics. See Pedagogics. 

Ped'ahel (Heb. PedaheT , bXqHD, preserved of 
God; Sept. <I>ncW/A), the son of Ammihud, and the 
prince or chief man of the tribe of Naphtali, appointed 
by Moses, in connection with one from each of the other 
tribes, to divide Western Palestine (Numb, xxxiv, 28). 
B.C. 1618. 

Fedah'zur [many Ped'ahzur~\ (Heb. Pcdahtsur', 
preserved of the Rock; Sept, &ada<rovp, <I , a- 
Paaoovp), the head of a family in the tribe of Manas- 
seh ; father of the Gamaliel who was appointed with 
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others to ai*\ proses in numbering the people (Numb. i, 
10; ii, ‘20; vii, 51, 50; x, ‘23). B.C. fir. 1057. 

Peda'iali [some Pedu'i'ah] (IIcb. Pcdayah', »"V7t’ 
preserved of Jehovah; written also Pedaydhu , m-THS, 
with the same meaning, 1 Chron. xxvii, 20; Sept. 

4 iafttia or <\>aCaiac), the name of at least six He- 
brews. 

1. The father of Joel, which latter was ruler of the 
half-tribe of Manassch during the latter part of David’s 
reign (1 Chron. xxvii, 20). ICC. ante 1013. 

2. V citizen “of Rumah,” and the father of the Zeb- 
udah who was wife to Josiah, and mother of Jehoiakim 
(2 Kings xxiii, 30). B.C. ante 618. 

3. The father of Zerubbabel, by the widow of his 
brother Salathicl (1 Chron. iii, 18), under the Levirate 
law (comp. Strong’s Harmony , p. 17). B.C. ante 530. 

4. A “son of Parosli ;” an Israelite who aided in re- 
pairing the walls of Jerusalem under Nehemiah (Neb. 
iii, 25). B.C. cir. 446. 

5. Son of Kolaiah, and father of Joed of the tribe of 
Benjamin, mentioned only in the genealogy of Sallu 
(Neh. xi. 7). B.C. ante 445. 

6. A Levite whom Nehemiah appointed one of the 
sacred treasurers, or disbursers (Neh. xiii, 13); appar- 
ently the same who stood on the left of Ezra while he 
read the law, but of whom nothing further is known 
(Neh. viii, 4). B.C. 445. 

Pedalia is an ecclesiastical term used to denote (1) 
foot -cloths in front of the altar; (2) collections of the 
creeds and canons of general councils in the Greek 
Church. 

Pedaries is an ecclesiastical term used to designate 
consecrated sandals for pilgrims. 

Peddie, James, D.D., an able and judicious English 
divine, was born at Perth in 1759. He entered the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh in 1775; was admitted a student 
in the divinity hall of the Secession Church, under the 
Rev. John Brown, of Haddington, in 1777 ; was ordained 
minister of Bristo Street congregation, Edinburgh, in 
1783, and continued in that charge until his death in 
1845. His sermons are eminently clear, well arranged, 
scriptural, and instructive. In expository lectures he 
greatly excelled. He published, The Revolution the 
Work of God , and a Cause of Joy ; two sermons on Psa. 
cxxxvi, 3 [Nov. 5] (Edinb. *1789, 8vo) : — The Perpetuity , 
Advantages , and Universality of the Christian Religion ; 
a sermon preached before the Edinburgh Missionary 
Society on Psa. lxxii. 17 (ibid. 179G, Svo) ; — Jehovah's 
Care to perpetuate the Redeemer's Name; a sermon 
preached before the Missionary Society on Psa. xlv, 17 
(Loud. 1809. Svo) : — A practical Exposition of the Book 
of Jonah, in Ten Lectures (Edinb. 1842, 12mo). After 
his death appeared Discourses , with a Memoir of his 
Life , l>v his son, the Rev. William Peddie, D.D. (ibid. 
1816. 8vo). 

Pedersen, CimiSTiERx,one of the most noted char- 
acters of Denmark and Sweden in the Reformation pe- 
riod, was born at Svendborg, in Denmark, in 1480. He 
studied in Roskilde, and, after completing his course 
there, he became a canon in Lund. Later he studied for 
several years in Paris, and upon his return to Denmark he 
was appointed chancellor under Hans Weze, archbishop 
of Lund. When the archbishop lied, Pedersen remained 
to take charge of the a lfairs of the diocese, but he was 
constantly suspected and persecuted by his enemies. 
When Suren Nordby entered Skaane, in 1525, he joined 
him as a faithful adherent of the legitimate king; but 
for this reason he was found guilty of high-treason, his 
goods were conliscated, and he was obliged to leave 
Denmark, lie sought his fugitive king, Christian II, 
in the Netherlands, and there he spent several years ad- 
vocating the cause of the Reformation. But when king 
Christian II was taken prisoner in 1532, and confined 
in Siinderborg, Ohristiern Pedersen was permitted to 
return and live in Malmb, where he is said to have act- 


ed as Jorgen Kok’s secretary during the Count’s Feud. 
The last ten years of his life he spent with a relative 
who was minister at Ilelsinge, in the northern part of 
Zealand. He died there, Jan. 16, 1554. lie was not 
one of the leading Reformers in Denmark, partly be- 
cause he was absent during the most important strug- 
gle, and partly because he lacked courage and force 
of character, and oftentimes thought the Reformers 
proceeded too violently. He had always loved peace 
and quiet, and during the most turbulent times he 
withdrew to his friends. Besides he was not, like so 
many of the friends of the Lutheran Reformation in 
his day, an enemy of the past, and he sought to recon- 
cile his love of the old songs and stories of his father- 
land with his love of the emancipated Gospel. During 
his whole life, both while he was yet a Catholic and 
after he had become a Protestant, he labored zealously 
for the enlightenment of his countrymen, and he is 
justly considered the founder of modern Danish litera- 
ture. At Antwerp he published in 1529 a Danish trans- 
lation of the New Testament and of the Psalms of Da- 
vid, and he was one of the main workers in the transla- 
tion of the so-called Christian Ilfs Bible, published in 
1550. Ilis principal theological works are his book on 
the Mass and his Book of Miracles, both of which he 
wrote while he was yet a Catholic. Ilis Right Way to 
Heaven , On Marriage and the Bringing-up of Children, 
and On /Study and the Education of Children are free 
translations from Luther. Ilis patriotism led him to 
rescue from oblivion the famous work of Saxo Gram- 
maticus, which, at the request of Christian II, he pub- 
lished in Paris in 1514. This work, translated into 
Danish by Grnntowig, is deservedly the most popular 
of all secular books in the Danish tongue. He fought 
against the absurdity of using Latin instead of Danish, 
and insisted that if the apostles had preached in Den- 
mark, they would have talked Danish. By his trans- 
lation of the Bible and other works he accomplished 
for Denmark what Luther had already accomplished 
for Germany. See Barfods, ForiaeUinger , p. 427-429. 
(R. B. A.) 

Pedigree. See Genealogy. 

Pedilavium. See Foot-wasiiing. 

Fedobaptism. See P.edobaptism. 

Pedrali, Giacomo, an Italian painter of Brescia, 
was born about 1590. It. is not known with whom he 
studied; but he associated himself with Domenico 
Bruni, in conjunction with whom he executed some 
perspective pieces for the churches in his native city, 
and also in Venice, which are highly commended by 
Orlandi. lie died about 1660. See Spooner, Biog. 
Hist, of the Fine Arts, ii, G67. 

Fedrella is a name for the thing on which the 
altar-shrine rests, or cases in which formerly the relics 
of saints were kept. 

Pedretti, Giuseppe, a Bolognese painter, was bom 
in 1694. lie studied under Mare Antonio Frances- 
chini, whose manner he adopted. Soon after leaving 
his master, Pedretti passed through Germany to Poland, 
where he resided many years in the employment of the 
court, lie afterwards returned to his native city, and 
painted a great many pictures and altar-pieces for the 
churches: the most esteemed are the Martyrdom of 
St. Peter, in S. Petronio; Christ Bearing the Cross, in 
S. Giuseppe; and St. Margaret, in the Annunziata. 
lie died in 1778. See Spooner, Biog. Hist, of the Fine 
Arts , ii, 667, 

Pedro, Alfonso, a noted convert from Judaism, 
whose original name was Moses Cohen, a native of 
lluesea, in Aragon, was born in the year 1062. At the 
age of forty-four he was baptized in the cathedral of 
his native city, in 1106, on St. Peter’s day ; and, in hon- 
or of the saint, and his godfather, king Alfonso VI, he 
took the name of Pedro Alfonso. He afterwards wrote 
a defence of Christianity and a refutation of Jewish in- 
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credulity, in the form of a dialogue between Moses and 
Pedro Alfonso, under the title Dialogi in quibus imp ice 
Judceormn opiniones evidentissimis turn naturalis quoin 
cade st is philosophic argument is confutantur , qiuedamque 
Prophetorum ubstrusiora loca illustrantur (Cologne, 
1530). This work is spoken of in high terms, and 
has been of great use in Spain. We have also by 
him a Discipline cleiicalis, under the title of “ Prov- 
erbs,” in which he seems to have borrowed from the 
Arabic writers, especially the tales and fables of Pilpay. 
A part of this work still exists in the Hebrew transla- 
tion, and is known as the Booh of Enoch (Idris). See 
Fiirst, Bibl. Judaica, i, 3G ; Ha Costa, Israel and the 
Gentiles, p. 312; Finn, Sephardim , p. 181 ; Lindo, Jeivs 
in Spain, p. 56; Kalkar, Israel und die Kircke (llamb. 
1809), p. 22; Steinsclmeider, Jewish Literature , p. 174; 
Catal. libr. Ilebr. in Bibl. Bodlej. No. 3546; Jost, Gesch. 
d. Judenthums, iii, 38 ; He Castro, History of the Jeics in 
Spain (Cambridge, 1871), p. 57; Adams, History of the 
Jews (Boston, 1812), i, 260; Delitzseh, Jeschnrun (Grim- 
ma, 1838), p. 137 sq. ; id. Seat auf Iloffnung (Erlangen, 
1876), xiii, 142 sq. ; Evangelical ( Lutheran ) Rev. (Get- 
tysburg, 1876), p. 359 sq. (B. P.) 

Fedroni, Pietro, an Italian painter, was born at 
Pontremoli, in the Florentine territory. He first studied 
at Florence, and afterwards at Parma and Rome. He 
executed a few excellent works for the churches at 
Florence, and in his native place; but, in consequence 
of ill-health, he opened an academy under the protec- 
tion of the senator Martelli, which produced many able 
artists. ‘‘If not a rare painter,” says Lanzi, “he was 
at least an able master, profound in theory and eloquent 
in conveying knowledge to his pupils, of whom history 
will treat in the ensuing age. Their success, their af- 
fection and esteem for Pedroni, is the best enlogium on 
him which I can transmit to posterity.” lie died in 
1803. See Spooner, Blog. Hist, of the Fine A rts , ii, 667. 

Fedum rectum ( straight staff) is a name for the 
straight shepherd crook of the pope, adorned with a 
cross on the top. See Crook. 

Feet, Stephen, a somewhat noted missionary of 
the Congregational Church in Wisconsin, was born at 
Sandgate, Vt., in 1795. He was educated at Yale Col- 
lege, where he graduated in 1823, and after entering the 
ministry preached seven years at Euclid, near Cleve- 
land, Ohio; was afterwards a chaplain at Buffalo, edit- 
ing the Bethel Magazine and Buffalo Spectator; be- 
came minister of Green Bay, Wis., in 1837 ; assisted in 
founding Beloit College and thirty churches; was set- 
tled as minister of Milwaukee; afterwards took charge 
of an institute at Batavia, III., and was then made agent 
of an association in Michigan to found a theological 
seminary. He died at Chicago March 21, 1855. He 
published Hist, of the Presb. and Cong. Churches and 
Ministers of Wisconsin (1851, 18mo). 

Fegasus, in Greek mythology, a winged horse 
which arose with Chrysaor from the blood of the Gor- 
gon Medusa, when she was slain by Perseus. He is 
said to have received his name because he first made 
his appearance beside the springs (jryyai) of Oeeanus. 
lie afterwards ascended to heaven, and was believed to 
carry the thunder and lightning of Zeus. According to 
later authors, however, he was the horse of Eos. The 
myth concerning Pegasus is interwoven with that of the 
victory of Bellerophon over the Chimrera. Bellerophon 
had in vain sought to catch Pegasus for his combat 
witli this monster, but was advised by the seer Polyidos 
of Corinth to sleep in the temple of Minerva, and the 
goddess appearing to him in his sleep gave him a gold- 
en bridle and certain instructions, upon which he acted, 
and made use of Pegasus in his combat with the Chi- 
ma?ra, the Amazons, and the Solymi. Pegasus is also 
spoken of in modern times as the horse of the Muses, 
which, however, he was not. The ancient legend on 
this subject is that the nine Muses and the nine daugh- 
ters of Pieros engaged in a competition in singing by 
VII.— I i i 


Helicon, and everything was motionless to hear their 
song, save Helicon, which rose ever higher and higher 
in its delight, when Pegasus put a stop to this with a 
kick of his hoof, and from the point arose llippocrene, 
the inspiring spring of the Muses. But that Pegasus 
is the horse of the Muses is entirely a modern idea, be- 
ing first found in the Orlando Innamorato of Boiardb. — 
Chambers, Cyclop, s. v. 

Pegge, Samuel, LL.D., F.A.S., an eminent English 
divine, noted especially as an industrious antiquarian, 
was born at Chesterfield, Staffordshire, in 1704. He 
was educated at St. John’s College, Cambridge, of which 
he became fellow in 1726. He became vicar of God- 
mersham, Kent, in 1731 ; and rector of Whittington, 
Staffordshire, in 1751. He was also reetor of lleath, 
perpetual curate of Wingerworth, and prebendary of 
Lichfield and of Lincoln. He died in 1796. He pub- 
lished, An Examination of the Inquiry into the Meaning 
of Demoniacs in the Kew Testament. In a Letter to the 
Author. Wherein it is shown that the word Demon does 
not signify a Depended Soul, either in the Classics or the 
Scriptures ; and, consequently, that the whole of the In- 
quiry is without Foundation (Lond. 1739): — Popeiy, an 
Encourage?’ of Vice and Immorality; a sermon on Isa. 
v. 20 [on occasion of rebellion] (ibid. 1746, 8vo) : — The 
Life of Robert Groteste, the celebrated Bishop of Lincoln, 
with an Account of the Bishop's Works, and an Appendix 
(ibid. 1793, 4to). Other works of his arc, Dissei tations 
on some Anglo-Saxon Remains (ibid. 1756, 4to) : — Me- 
moirs of Roger de Weseham (ibid. 1761, 4 to) : — Essay on 
the Coins of Cunobelin (ibid. 1766, 4to): — The Foi'me of 
Cury (ibid. 1780, 8vo): — A nonymiana (ibid. 1809), etc. 
See Darling. Cyclop, of Bibliog. s. v. ; ( London ) Gentle- 
man's Magazine, 1796, pt. ii, p. 66 sq. ; Nichol, Literary 
Anecdotes, \ ii, 1813-1816. 

Pehlevi ( Vidor, Poice?'') is the name of an ancient 
West-Iranian (Median and Persian) idiom, in use chiefly 
during the period of the Sassanidsc (A.D. 235-G40), 
who, wishing fully to restore the ancient Persian em- 
pire, endeavored also to reinstate the primitive national 
language, fallen into disuse as a court -language since 
the time of Alexander’s conquest. Yet they did not 
fix upon the pure Persian as it was still spoken in the 
interior, but upon the dialect of the western provinces, 
largely mixed with Shemitic words, to which Aryan ter- 
minations were affixed. The grammatical structure of 
the rehlevi presents almost the same poverty of inflec- 
tions and terminations as the present Persian. Al- 
though. however, less rich than Zend (q. v.) in inflec- 
tion and accentuation, it yet boasts of the same copi- 
ousness of words as that dialect, to which it in reality 
succeeded. It is written from right to left, and the let- 
ters are mostly joined. The remnants of Pehlevi ex- 
tant consist of coins, inscriptions (found at Ilajiabad, 
Persepolis, Kirmanshah, etc.), and a number of books, 
all relating to the religion of Zoroaster. The most im- 
portant of these are the translation of the chief part of 
the Zend-Avesta (Yazna, Visparad, and Ycndidful), and 
such original religious works as the Bundchesh, Shikand- 
gumani, Dinkart, Atash Baram, etc. The Pehlevi of the 
books differs from that of the inscriptions and coins to 
such a degree — according to the larger or smaller pre- 
ponderance of the Shemitic element— as to have misled 
investigators (Westergaard and others) to assume that 
two utterly distinct languages, a purely Irauic and a She- 
mitic one, had been used somewhat indiscriminately at 
the time. The non-Iranian element js called Iluzvaresh 
(Ilnzftresh) by the Parsee priests, who, taking advan- 
tage of the ambiguity of the Pehlevi alphabet, often 
substitute the corresponding Persian for the foreign 
words. The Iranian part of the Pehlevi differs little 
from the Persian of our own day, and, in fact, the Peh- 
levi changed first into Parsee, and subsequently into 
modern Persian, simply by getting rid first of its Chal- 
dee and then of those of its Iranian words which had 
become obsolete. The chief use of the Pehlevi dialect 
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at present is the assistance it offers towards the eluci- 
dation of the Zend itself. See Persia. 

Peirce, Cyrus, a Congregational minister, noted 
as an American educator, was born at Waltham, Mass., 
Aug. 15, 1790. lie was educated at Harvard Univer- 
sity, where he graduated in 1810. lie taught a private 
school in Nantucket two years; then studied theology 
at Cambridge three years, and resumed his school at 
Nantucket, lie commenced preaching in 1818; was 
minister of a Congregational Church at North Reading 
from May, 1819, to May, 1827, but, preferring the voca- 
tion of a teacher, opened a school at North Andover; 
from 1830 to 1836 he managed a large school at Nan- 
tucket; became principal of its high school in 1837; 
and from 1839 to 1842 was principal of the first Normal 
School in America, at Lexington, Mass. After two 
years of rest he took charge of the Female Normal 
School at West Newton, where he continued till his 
death, lie published A Letter on Normal Schools , ad- 
dressed to the lion. Henry Barnard (1851), and a prize 
essay on Crime , its Cause and Cure (1853). lie died 
April 5, i860. See National Teachers 1 Monthly , Sept, 
1875, p. 325 sq. ; Barnard’s American Journal of Edu- 
cation, December, 1857. 

Peirce, James, a learned English Dissenting di- 
vine, is noted for the part he took in the Exeter Dis- 
putes of the last century, which resulted in the weak- 
ening of Presbyterianism in England and the estab- 
lishment of Unitarianism. He was born in the city 
of London in 1673. Losing his parents early, he was 
placed under the care of Mr. Matthew Mead (one of 
the ejected ministers of 1662, and then pastor of a 
Nonconformist congregation at Stepney), who had him 
educated, along with his own sons, under his own 
roof; after which Peirce went to L T treeht, where he 
had his first academical instruction. lie afterwards re- 
moved to Leyden, where he studied for some time; and 
having passed between five and six years at these two 
celebrated universities, attending the lectures of Wit- 
sius, Levdecker, Gnevius, Spanhcim, and other learned 
men, he returned to England. On his arrival he took 
up his abode for some time in London, and set up a 
Sabbath-evening lecture at Miles’s Lane, which he con- 
tinued for two years, when he accepted an invitation 
from a congregation of Dissenters at Cambridge to be- 
come their pastor. In 1713 he was unanimously in- 
vited bv the three dissenting congregations in Exeter 
to succeed one of their ministers, lately deceased, the 
surviving ministers joining the people in the invita- 
tion. He accepted the offer, and accordingly settled in 
that city, where his residence, for the first three years, 
proved exceedingly agreeable to him. During this 
period he published his Vindication of the Protestant 
Dissenters , written first in Latin, but by him translated 
into English, and published with large additions (Lond. 
1717, 8vo). Peirce compares the constitution of the 
Established Church, its forms and ceremonials, its ritu- 
al, and the origin of the administration of its revenues, 
with the practices which prevailed in the early ages of 
Christianity. The work became in a brief period the 
most popular defence of Nonconformity, and was one of 
two subsequently recommended by Doddridge for the 
education of Nonconformists. But, notwithstanding his 
popularity, Peirce was much suspected of Arian prin- 
ciples; and when in 1718 the excitement ran high, not 
only in Exeter lmt also in London, on the Trinitarian 
doctrine, and Peirce did not so clearly pronounce him- 
self as to be beyond the suspicion of heresy, and even 
refused to sign a document, clearing himself from the 
charge, he was ejected from his chapel by the trustees, 
although the majority of his congregation were opposed 
to it. Those summary proceedings against him and 
others implicated in a like charge had a tendency to 
arouse public opinion in their favor, and a chapel was 
promptly built for him and the other ejected ministers. 
Those who had hoped to break up Arian sentiments 


had by their rash measures only strengthened it, and 
at Exeter in a very short time very little was known 
of Presbyterianism. It is needless to add here that the 
same course pursued in other parts of England finally 
resulted in the dismemberment of the Presbyterian 
Church in England. See Presbyterianism. Peirce 
continued to preach at Exeter until his death in 1726. 
I le is charged with double-dealing. But there seems to 
be no reasonable ground for so severe an accusation. He 
was probably semi-Arian in tendency , but not in prin- 
ciple. At a conference of ministers, when all were asked 
to give individually their declaration on the Trinitari- 
an doctrine, Peirce said: “ 1 am not of the opinion of 
Sabellins, Arius, Socinus, or Sherlock. I believe there 
is but one God, and can be no more. I believe the Son 
and Holy Ghost to be divine persons, but subordinate 
to the Father; and the unity of God is, I think, to be 
resolved into the Father’s being the fountain of the 
divinity of the Son and the Spirit.” Opposition drove 
him into Lutitudinarianism (q.v.), and finally he came 
out a Unitarian. His publications are numerous, 
amounting in all to about twenty-four; but that by 
which he is best known is his continuation of Mr. Hal- 
let t’s Paraphrase and Notes on the Epistle to the He- 
brews (Lond. 1733, 4to). This work was translated into 
Latin by Michaelis, and published at Halle in 1747. 
That great divine speaks in the highest terms of ad- 
miration of the profound learning and acute discern- 
ment of Peirce, lie also gave to the public a volume 
containing Fifteen Sermons on various Occasions , and 
an Essay on the Ancient Practice of giving the Eucharist 
to Children. See Jones, Christ. Biog. s. v. ; AJIibone, 
Diet, of Brit, and Amer. A nth. s. v. ; Bogue and Bur- 
nett, History of Dissenters , vol. iii ; Skeats, Hist, of the 
Free Churches of England , p. 302-10; Prof. Dissenter's 
Magazine , vol. ii. 

Pe'kah (Ileb. Pekach , 5"I£5, an opening , as of the 
eyes; Sept. ; Josephus, <PctK£aQ; Vulg. Phacee ), 

son of Bemaliah, originally a captain of Pekahiah, king 
of Israel, murdered his master, seized the throne, and 
became the eighteenth sovereign (and last but one) of 
the northern kingdom. His native country was prob- 
ably Gilead, as fifty Gileadites joined him in the con- 
spiracy against Pekahiah ; and if so, he furnishes an 
instance of the same undaunted energy which distin- 
guished, for good or evil, so many of t lie Israelites who 
sprang from that country, of which Jephthah and Eli- 
jah were the most famous examples (Stanley, Sin. and 
Pal. p. 327). Under his predecessors Israel had been 
much weakened through the payment of enormous 
tribute to the Assyrians (see especially 2 Kings xv, 20), 
and by internal wars and conspiracies. Pekah seems 
steadily to have applied himself to the restoration of 
its power. For this purpose he sought the support of 
a foreign alliance, and fixed his mind on the plunder 
of the sister kingdom of Judah. lie. must have made 
the treaty by which he proposed to share its spoil with 
Rezin, king of Damascus, when Jotham was still on the 
throne of Jerusalem (2 Kings xv, 37) ; but its execution 
was long delayed, probably in consequence of that 
prince’s righteous and vigorous administration (2 Ohron. 
xxvii). When, however, his weak son Aliaz succeeded 
to the crown of David, the allies no longer hesitated, 
and formed the siege of Jerusalem. The history of the 
war, which is sketched under VtiAz, is found in 2 Kings 
xvi and 2 Chron. xxviii; and in the latter (vcr. 6) we 
read that Pekah “slew in Judah one hundred and twenty 
thousand in one day, which wore all valiant men,” a 
statement which, even if we should be obliged to dimin- 
ish the number now read in the text, from the uncer- 
tainty as to numbers attaching to our present MSS. of 
the books of Chronicles (Kennicott, Hebrew Text of the 
Old Testament Considered, p. 532), proves that the char- 
acter of his warfare was in full accordance with Gilead- 
itish precedents (Judges xi, 33; xii, 6). The war is 
famous as the occasion of the great prophecies in Isa. 
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vii-ix. Its chief result was the capture of the Jewish 
port of Elath, on the lied Sea; but the unnatural alli- 
ance of Damascus and Samaria was punished through 
the final overthrow of the ferocious confederates by 
Tiglath-Pileser, king of Assyria, whom Ahaz called to 
his assistance, and who seized the opportunity of adding 
to his own dominions and crushing a union which might 
have been dangerous. The kingdom of Damascus was 
finally suppressed, and Rezin put to death, while Pekah 
was deprived of at least half of his kingdom, including 
all the northern portion, and the whole district to the 
east of Jordan. For though the writer in 2 Kings xv, 
29 tells us that Tiglath-Pileser “ took Ijon, and Abel- 
beth-maachah, and Janoah, and Kedesh, and Hazor, 
and Gilead , and Galilee, all the land of Naphtali,” yet 
from comparing 1 Cliron. v, 2G, we find that Gilead 
must include “the Reubenites and the Gadites and half 
the tribe of Manasseh.” The inhabitants were carried 
off, according to the usual practice, and settled in re- 
mote districts of Assyria. Pekah himself, now fallen 
into the position of an Assyrian vassal, was of course 
compelled to abstain from further attacks on Judah. 
Whether his continued tyranny exhausted the patience 
of his subjects, or whether his weakness emboldened 
them to attack him, we do not know; but, from one or 
the other cause, Hosliea the son of Elah conspired 
against him, and put him to death. Josephus says 
that Hosliea was his friend (Ant. ix, 13, 1). Comp. 
Isa. viii, 1G, which prophecy Hosliea was instrumental 
in fulfilling. Pekah ascended the throne B.C. 757. 
In order to bring down the date of Pekah’s murder to 
the date of Hoshea’s accession, some chronologists pro- 
pose to read twenty-nine years for twenty in 2 Kings xv, 
27. Most, however, prefer to let the dates stand as at 
present in the text, and suppose that an interregnum, 
not expressly mentioned in the Bible, occurred between 
those two usurpers. The words of Isaiah (ix, 20, 21) 
seem to indicate a time of anarchy in Israel. See 
Chronology. Pekah must have begun to war against 
Judah B.C. 740, and was killed B.C. 737. The order 
of events above given is according to the scheme of 
Ewald’s Gesckichte des Yolkes Israel , iii, G02. Mr. Raw- 
linson (Bampton Lectures for 1S59, lect. iv) seems 
wrong in assuming two invasions of Israel by the As- 
syrians in Pekah’s time, the one corresponding to 2 
Kings xv, 29, the other to 2 Kings xvi, 7-9. Both 
these narratives refer to the same event, which in the 
first place is mentioned briefly in the short sketch of 
Pekah’s reign, while, in the second passage, additional 
details are given in the longer biography of Ahaz. It 
would have been scarcely possible for Pekah, when de- 
prived of half his kingdom, to make an alliance with 
Rezin, and to attack Ahaz. We learn further from Mr. 
Rawlinson that the conquests of Tiglath-Pileser are 
mentioned in an Assyrian fragment, though there is a 
difficulty, from the occurrence of the name Menahem in 
the inscription, which may have proceeded from a mis- 
take of the engraver. Comp, the title, son of K humid 
(Omri), assigned to Jehu in another inscription; and 
see Rawlinson, note 35 on lect. iv. As may be inferred 
from Pekah’s alliance with Rezin, his government was 
no improvement, morally and religiously, on that of his 
predecessors. — Smith. See Israel, Kingdom of. 

Fekahi'ah (Heb. Pekachgah ', «"Pn£E, opening 
[of the eyes] bv Jehovah ; Sept. <baKiaiaQ v. r. <\>aKtiaQ ; 
Josephus, <1><7keu7C, Ant. ix, 11,1; Vulg. Phaceja ), son 
and successor of Menahem, was the seventeenth king 
of the separate kingdom of Israel. After a brief reign 
of two years (B.C. 758, 757), a conspiracy was organized 
against him by “one of his captains” (probably of his 
body guard), Pekah, son of Remaliali, who, at the head 
of fifty Gileadites, attacked him in his palace at Sama- 
ria, assassinated him and his friends Argob and Arieh, 
and seized the throne. This reign was no better than 
those which had gone before; and the calf-worship was 
retained (2 Kings xv.22-26). See Israel, Kingdom of. 


Fe'kod (Heb. Pekod ', ^ipS, visitation), a symbolical 
appellative applied to the Chaldieans in Jer. 1,21, and to 
the Chaldieans in Ezek. xxiii, 23, in the latter of which 
passages it is connected with Shoa and Koa, as if these 
three were in some way subdivisions of “ the Babylonians 
and all the Chakkeans.” Authorities are undecided as to 
the meaning of the term. It is regularly formed from 
the root pakad , “to visit,” and in its secondary senses 
means “to punish,” and “to appoint a ruler:” hence Pe- 
kod may be applied to Babylon in Jer. 1 as significant of 
its impending punishment, as in the margin of the A. V. 
“visitation.” But this sense will not suit the other 
passage, and hence Gesenius here assigns to it the 
meaning of “prefect” ( Thesaur . p. 1121), as if it were 
but another form of pakkh It certainly is unlikely 
that the same word would be applied to the same ob- 
ject in two totally different senses. Ilitzig seeks for 
the origin of the word in the Sanscrit bhardn , “noble” 
— Shoa and Koa being respectively “ prince” and “lord ;” 
and he explains its use in Jer. 1 as a part for the whole. 
The Sept, treats it as the name of a district (^okovk; 
Alex. <bocJ) in Ezekiel, and as a verb (tKSiKtjaov) in 
Jeremiah. — Smith. Fiirst, however, remarks (Heb. Lex. 
s. v.) that the name is selected in Jeremiah by assonance 
with l 1p5, to punish (1, 18), and PnpD (1, 27, 31), while 
the association in Ezekiel shows it must have been a 
people. Hence he suggests the Pcetgrians of Herodotus 
(iii, 93; vii, G7), and the city of Pekod in the Talmud 
(Jerus. Ncdarim , x), both in Babylonia. See Koa. 

Felagianism is the system of doctrine respecting 
sin promulgated by Pelagius (q. v.) in the early Chris- 
tian Church. 

I. Origin of these Views. — From a very early period 
the Church discussed the question of the origin of the 
human soul, and the speculations indulged in on this 
subject tended very directly to give form and complex- 
ion to the views held on the doctrines of sin and of grace. 
“Whence sprang the soul of each individual human be- 
ing?” “ What is its precise relation to the body as re- 
gards the time when they both began to exist?” Such 
questions as these presented matter of deepest interest to 
many of the most thoughtful minds among the writers 
in the early ages of Christianity. The influence of Gre- 
cian philosophy still lingered among them, and blended 
itself with their speculations. This influence is very 
apparent in the manner in which these questions are 
discussed by them. The Greek philosophy, however, 
specially prevailed in the East, while other and health- 
ier influences controlled the practical mind of the West; 
thus there arose in process of time a divergence between 
the anthropology of the Eastern or Greek Church and 
that of the Church of the West. In the Eastern Church, 
particularly in that of Alexandria, the doctrinal system 
of Origen, and his peculiar manner of inter preting Scrip- 
ture, prevailed. They further maintained the doctrine 
that all human souls, in the aggregate, were created by 
God in the beginning before the creation of man; that 
these souls were at their first creation angelic beings, 
but that, having sinned in their angelic state, they were, 
as a punishment, doomed to dwell in human bodies, and 
to sojourn for a certain time on this earth, where, by the 
discipline through which they must pass, they would 
all in due time be prepared for resuming again tlicir 
original angelic life. This strange theory has its roots 
in the Pythagorean doctrine of metempsychosis, and in 
the speculations of Plato, though Origen attempts to 
find support for it in the teachings of Scripture, by his 
favorite mode of allegorizing, according to his own par- 
ticular fancy, the narrative of the earlier chapters of 
the book of Genesis, and certain other portions of Scrip- 
ture, which he regarded as furnishing illustrations of 
the same principle. This “stulta persnasio”of Origen’s, 
as Jerome styles it. found but few to embrace it; nay, it 
met with very strenuous opposition from many quarters, 
and by the end of the 4th century was almost wholly 
forgotten. 
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There were, however, two other opinions propounded 
regarding the origin of the human soul which gained 
more currency. 1. The theory advanced by Jerome, 
that God ••quotidic fabricator animas.” This view was 
mainly advocated in the East, although it also found a 
few advocates in the West. According to this theory, 
each human soul is a distinct and separate creation out 
of nothing. This position, it is obvious, leaves no room 
for such a doctrine as that of original sin ; for every sep- 
arately created soul, coming directly from the Creator’s 
hands, must be absolutely pure and holy. If so, how 
comes it to be polluted b} r sin ? If polluted by sin at all, 
this must be by the direct act of God; and, therefore, 
the restoration and recovery of such a soul must be an 
act of justice on the part of God, and not of grace. 2. 
The theory that is specially associated with the name of 
Tertullian, because it was first maintained and defended 
by him, viz. that human souls are propagated per tra - 
dueifim. This, which is generally styled the theory of 
traducianism — as Jerome’s is called the theory of crea- 
tionism — affirms that the souls as well as the bodies 
of men are propagated ; that God’s work of creating de 
niliilo was finished absolutely on the sixth day, and that 
rince that time there has, properly speaking, been ex- 
erted by God no creative energy; that the soul has the 
power of reproducing itself in individual souls, just in 
the same manner as the first created seed of any given 
kind in the vegetable world possesses the power of re- 
producing others of the same kind. Mainly through 
the influence of Augustine, who adopted it, the tradu- 
cian theory was almost universally embraced in the 
North African and the Western churches. True, that 
father nowhere in his writings formally exhibits and 
advocates it, yet all his discussions on the doctrine of 
sin, and on the relation of men individually to Adam, 
are evidently based upon it, and take it for granted. 

These speculations regarding the origin of individual 
human souls imparted, to a very large extent, a partic- 
ular complexion to the opinions promulgated regarding 
sin. Both in the East and the West the great doc- 
trinal conflict of the early Christians was against the 
assaults of Gnosticism. The Gnostic idea that man, by 
his very creation, is sinful, and that he has no freedom 
of will, was keenly opposed by them. They strenuously 
affirmed, on the contrary, that man at his creation was 
holv, that he was absolutely free from all taint of moral 
evil, and that he became a sinner only by his voluntary 
rebellion against God. The prevalence of Gnosticism 
led them to give much prominence to the doctrine that 
man is a free moral agent, and that he is the author of 
his own sin. But while strongly and rightly maintain- 
ing against the Gnostics that man was a free responsi- 
ble moral agent, they did not at all entertain the question 
of the influence of depravity and apostasy from God on 
the actings of the human will. This question did not 
arise till the time of the Pelagian controversy, and then 
it was found that there existed a diversity of opinion 
concerning it. The Alexandrian school, e. g. Origen and 
Clement, strongly affirmed mail’s entire freedom of will, 
his full power to believe or not to believe, to obey God 
or not to obey him. The fathers of that school asserted 
that the fir^t movement of man towards holiness was 
wholly the spontaneous self-caused action of his own 
will; although they acknowledged that he afterwards 
needed the help of the Divine Spirit to bring his own 
effort to a satisfactory issue. They taught that the 
soul lias an inherent power to begin the work of re- 
newal; that God concurs with and helps this willing- 
ness on the part of man ; that the beginning of all right 
action was wholly of man, although its completion de- 
pended on divine help; that original sin did not dwell 
in the Trvtvpa, the sold, the pre-existent spiritual nat- 
ure which came down from the angelic sphere to in- 
habit the body assigned to it, but that it had its seat 
only in the a<bpa and the the body and the sen- 

suous nature; and that the 7r vivpa, though living, so to 
speak, in contact with sin, was not necessarily defiled 


by it, but. on the contrary, had the inherent power 
of warring against it, and of finally overcoming it. 
Hence it followed that there was no guilt in this cor- 
ruption, since guilt could only be predicated of the 
Trrtvpo, being only possible when the 7 tj >tvpa trans- 
gressed God’s law. While corruption therefore descends 
from Adam, lodging in the bodily and physical nature, 
guilt, properly speaking, does not descend, because it is 
only the result of the action of the individual Trvtvpa; 
and where the Trvtvp.a does transgress, and thereby in- 
cur guilt, its doing so is of its own free choice, and not 
because of any connection with Adam or with his trans- 
gression. This doctrine, fully developed by Clem- 
ent and Origen, was universally accepted in the East, 
and was also received with much favor in the West. 
It experienced some modification from the fathers of 
the Antiochian and the later Alexandrian school, by 
their adoption of Jerome's theory of the origin of the 
soul of man ; and in this modified form continued dom- 
inant in the East. Here we may find all the germs of 
Pelagianism. In his Liber apologelicus contra Pela* 
giuiti de arbitrii liber t ate, as quoted by Wbrter, Orosius 
affirms that in Pelagius and Ccelestius Origen lived and 
spake: “lltec veneiiatissimorum dogmatum abominatio 
liabet etiam nunc viventes mortuos, mortnosque vi- 
ventes. Nam Origines et Prisctllianus et Jovinianus, 
olim apud.se mortui in bis vivunt; et non solum vi- 
vunt verum etiam loquuntur: nunc vero Pelagius et 
Ccelestius, si in his perseveraverint viventes mortui, ecce 
adversus ecclesiam, quod miserum est, et quod multo mi- 
serius est, in ecclesia palam sibilant,” etc. Pelagianism 
is certainly countenanced by the Greek anthropology. 
The latter prepared the way for Pelagianism when it 
taught that original sin exists only as a disorder in the 
sensuous nature of man ; and that it is not culpable, not 
guilt, till the irvtvfia yields to the temptation which 
arises from this disorder; that our physical nature has, 
in virtue of its derivation from Adam, strong animal 
and sensual passions which tempt to sin, and that this 
is all the corruption we inherit from Adam; that sin is 
not inherited, but is the result of the action of the indi- 
vidual will of man, and that the will is in no respect 
whatever influenced or biased one way or another be- 
cause of our descent from Adam, further than what is 
implied in its being tempted by the sensuous nature; 
which temptation it lias abundant power to resist. 
Holding such a doctrine regarding sin, the fathers of 
the Eastern Church, as a natural consequence, held also 
the doctrine of Synergism in regeneration. They main- 
tained that man in his natural state has a certain ten- 
dency towards that which is good; and that by giving 
free scope to this tendency he works together with God, 
or with the Divine Spirit, towards the attainment of 
holiness. The Spirit and man, they said, co-operate in 
this great work; but the first step towards its accom- 
plishment is taken by man. The natural result of 
teachings such as these was Pelagianism. 

There was, however, a current of thought at the same 
time moving in a different direction. Tertullian oc- 
cupies a prominent and chief place among those who 
guided and gave intensity to the force of this current. 
He found existing in the public opinions expressed by 
the fathers in the West indistinct traces of the theory 
of traducianism — the theory which affirms that man in 
his entire humanity, soul as well as body, is procreated ; 
that the entire of human nature was originated by God 
in creation , and that that nature is individualized by 
procreation. Tertullian gave form and prominence to 
that theory, which was afterwards embraced as the true 
theory of the origin of human souls by the whole West- 
ern Church. Hence it was rightly argued, if the soul is 
propagated, there must be also a propagation of sin — 
tradux amour, trudux peccati. Juster views then began 
to be entertained regarding the innate sinfulness of the 
soul, and as a consequence also regarding the true nat- 
ure of regeneration as the effect of the agency of the 
Divine Spirit alone — monergism — seeing that the soul, 
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the 7 rvtvfxa, has no tendency, no inclination, and can 
have none towards holiness till it is acted upon by the 
power of the Spirit of God. Man has no desire towards 
holiness in himself. That desire is originated and car- 
ried forward solely by the Spirit of God. Tertnllian did 
not fully evolve these doctrines, but he led the way to 
that result. The North African Church gave them 
fuller development, till in the time of Augustine they 
received their amplest exhibition. 

Cyprian in the 3d, and Ambrose and Hilary in the 
4th century, made very considerable advances on Ter- 
tullian. They were more separated from those influ- 
ences of the Greek anthropology than Tertnllian was, 
and hence presented in a clearer light than he did the 
doctrine of man’s original sinfulness, and of his utter 
moral inability and disinclination towards holiness. 
They began to grapple with the doctrine of the distinc- 
tion between the guilt and the corruption of man, both 
of which they assumed had descended from Adam, and 
to exhibit the doctrine with considerable clearness of 
statement, according to the mode of argument adopted 
by the apostle in the fifth chapter of the Epistle to the 
Romans. 

At the close of the 4th centun’-, when this was the 
state of matters in the Christian Church, touching the 
opinions that had been published on the subjects of sin 
and of divine grace, Pelagius appeared, and developed, 
and gave full expression to, the doctrines which he had 
learned from the Oriental Church teachers. The oppo- 
site system of doctrine that had already in some degree 
been unfolded in the writings of Augustine influenced 
him also in the direction of leading him to assume more 
decidedly the attitude of antagonism. He conceived 
that certain practical consequences resulted from Au- 
gustine’s doctrine of man’s moral inability and of grace, 
which in his view were hurtful to the interests of holi- 
ness. He saw around him, in Rome and elsewhere, many 
errors of practical life among professing Christians, which 
he supposed had their roots in the system of doctrine 
taught by Augustine, and generally accepted through- 
out the Church. 

Thus we may regard Pelagius as influenced by two 
tendencies in the development of his doctrinal views: 
by the false elements which had in the course of the 
past ages mingled themselves with the speculations on 
Christian doctrine, partly in the West, but more es- 
pecially in the East; and by the tendency to pervert 
Christian truth, and convert the doctrine of human de- 
pravity, and of the necessity of divine grace, into a 
cloak to practical ungodliness. Such a perversion of 
Christianity gave strength and activity to his opposi- 
tion to the doctrines with which it was connected. 
From the beginning there had been those who had 
said, “Let us continue in sin, that grace may abound.” 
His abhorrence of such a principle, together with other 
influences operating in the same direction, led him to 
construct a system by which he might counteract the 
evils which he looked upon as resulting from the doc- 
trine of “salvation by grace,” as it may have been im- 
perfectly or falsely taught bv some, especially as it was 
falsely and perversely practiced by many. His effort was 
in the interests, as he supposed, of virtue and holiness. 
He ignored altogether the doctrine of the sinfulness of 
human nature and the necessity of divine grace, and 
constructed a system of pure naturalism — a system from 
which everything peculiar to the Gospel as a revelation 
of God’s plan of mercy towards man is eliminated. 

II. Life and Writings of Pelagius. — Very little trust- 
worthy information can be obtained regarding the per- 
sonal history and character of Pelagius, though his 
name is associated with one of the most extensive and 
important controversies within the domain of Christian 
doctrine. He usually has the name, among his contem- 
poraries, of Pelagius Brito , and hence it has been con- 
cluded that he was a native of Britain. Jerome also 
speaks of him as “Seotorum pnltibus prregravatum.” 
He seems to have spent the earlier and greater part of 


his life in the retirement of the cloister, where he prob- 
ably gave himself to the diligent study of the writings 
of the fathers of the Eastern Church, who were held to 
be of authority in Britain. These writings undoubtedly 
moulded his forms of thought, and gave a complexion 
to all his theological speculations. He was a man of 
great learning, but there is no evidence in his writings 
of profundity of thought or of depth of feeling. Augus- 
tine says of him, “Istum, sicut eum qui noverunt, lo- 
quuntur bonum ae pnedicandum virum.” He appears 
to have borne among his contemporaries the reputation 
of a man of blameless moral excellence, but the devel- 
opment of his character in its relation to sin seems to 
have been altogether imperfect. In forming an esti- 
mate of his character from the spirit and tendency of 
his writings, Neander remarks that it is manifest he 
had never passed through any great mental struggle 
like that which his great opponent Augustine had 
passed through ere he attained to fixed conceptions of 
Christianity. He had never known any deep inner con- 
flicts with sin. He had never vividly realized the true 
nature and the need of Christian holiness. His whole 
system proves that he failed to recognise the difference 
between morality and true evangelical holiness; and in- 
deed this was an error into which his whole training as 
a monk was very apt to lead him. 

About the beginning of the 5th century we find Pe- 
lagius at Rome. Acted upon by such influences as we 
have described, he began his great enterprise. He 
wrote a commentary on the Pauline epistles: Exposi- 
tionum in Epistolas Pauli libri xic. This work, in 
which he brings out his peculiar views, consists of brief 
comments on all the epistles of Paul, with the exception 
of that to the Hebrews. It has a place in the Benedic- 
tine edition of Jerome’s works. Indeed, all that remains 
to us of the writings of Pelagius, with the exception of 
extracts which are found in Augustine’s controversial 
treatises, are usually printed along with the works of 
Jerome. For a long time they were regarded as the gen- 
uine works of that father. The original editors of Je- 
rome’s works considered it as a part of their duty care- 
fully to purge away everything that, to them, savored 
of heresy from his productions, and therefore the}’- used 
great liberties with the books which passed through 
their hands. We have the works of Pelagius therefore 
only in a mutilated form. 

In 411 Pelagius passed over to North Africa, in com- 
pany with his disciple and admirer Coelestius. The 
name of Coelestius now becomes prominently mixed up 
with the controversy which soon began to agitate the 
whole Church. He was probably a native of Scotland. 
Mercator says of him, “Pelagio adhresit Coelestius, no- 
bilis natu qnidem, et illius temporis auditorialis scho- 
lastics.” On reaching Carthage, Pelagius wrote a re- 
spectful letter to Augustine, who was bishop of Hippo, 
and received from him a friendly reply. He does not 
seem to have given prominence to his peculiar opinions, 
and he escaped at this time all suspicions of heresy. 
After a short time Pelagius proceeded to Palestine, 
where he was warmly welcomed by Jerome, then resid- 
ing at Bethlehem as the head of a theological school 
of great repute. Meanwhile Coelestius, whom he had 
left behind him in Carthage, came under the particular 
notice of the Church there. He gave himself forth as 
a candidate for the office of presbyter, and his doctrinal 
opinions were therefore narrowly inquired into. Tau- 
linus, a deacon of Milan, challenged them as heretical. 
A council of the Church of Carthage was convened 
(412), presided over by bishop Aurelius, to investigate 
the accusations of unsoundness in the faith that had 
been laid against him. Marius Mercator, in his Com- 
monitorium adversus her re sin Pelagii et Ccelestii , pub- 
lished in 420, records the charges brought against Coe- 
lestius on this occasion by Paulin us. They are the 
following, as quoted by Worter: “1. That Adam was 
created mortal, and would have died whether he had 
sinned or not. 2. That Adam’s sin injured himself 
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alone, and not the human race. 3. That new-born in- 
fants are in the same condition in which Adam was be- 
fore his transgression. 4. That since neither by the 
death nor transgression of Adam the whole human race 
dies, so neither will the whole human race rise again 
from the dead on account of Christ’s resurrection. 5. 
That the law guides into the kingdom of heaven as 
well as the Gospel. G. That there were men who lived 
without sin (impeccabiles, i.e. sine peccato) before the ad- 
vent of our Lord.” Thus far quoting Mercator, Wor- 
ter continues: ‘‘If wc add, 7. That the grace of God is 
not absolutely necessary to lead men to holiness ; and, 
8. That grace is given to men in proportion to their 
merit, we will then have a pretty complete summary 
of the doctrines taught by Pelagius and his followers.” 

Cedes tins, in his defence, endeavored to argue that 
the points of difference between him and his accusers 
were quite unimportant, and, therefore, that he ought 
not to be condemned for his opinions. The council, how- 
ever, judged differently. They would make no compro- 
mise. They unanimously declared the opinions of Cce- 
lestius to be heretical; and, on his refusing to retract 
his errors, excommunicated him. This is the Jirst of a 
succession of ecclesiastical decisions come to by differ- 
ent synods and councils of the Church of that age on 
the great Pelagian controversy. 

Up to this time the controversies that had been car- 
ried on within the Church had reference mainly to the 
doctrines of the person of Christ and of the Holy Trin- 
ity, as the Arian, the Nestorian, the Eutyehian, and the 
Monophvsite controversies. Put now, for a number of 
years, the whole energies of the Church were concen- 
trated on the discussion of the doctrines of sin and of 
grace in connection with the Pelagian controversy. 
The controversy did not terminate with Pelagius and 
his immediate associates. Others arose after them. 
The forms and aspects of the controversy gradually 
changed. In some respects, indeed, that controversy 
may be said to be continued to the present day; for it 
is the old opposition to the doctrine of the sovereignty 
of divine grace, the old overestimating of the value of 
human effort, which lies at the root of many of the doc- 
trinal controversies of modern times. But still, in its 
first, and what may be called its grossest form, Pela- 
gianism rose to its maturity, and again sunk from view 
in the time of Pelagius himself. 

At the time of the meeting of this synod at Carthage, 
by which Coelestius was condemned, Orosius, a young 
Spanish ecclesiastic, happened to be in that city with 
the view of consulting Augustine regarding the errors 
of the Priscillianists. He afterwards went, by the ad- 
vice of Augustine, to stud}' theology under Jerome at 
Bethlehem, On his arrival there he reported what had 
occurred at Carthage in the matter of Coelestius and his 
doctrines. The report of Orosius at once gave rise to 
suspicions regarding the orthodoxy of Pelagius, whose 
friend and disciple Coelestius was known to be. At a 
synod assembled in Jerusalem, under the presidency of 
the bishop John, these suspicions were examined into. 
Orosius appeared as his accuser. The president was 
inclined to shelter Pelagius. The presbyters who were 
assembled there were, for the most part, inclined to 
adopt the opinions of John, and hence the accuser of 
Pelagius was received with little favor. When Orosius 
(looted the opinion of Augustine, whose name was an 
authority in the Western Church, as opposed to that of 
Pelagius, the latter replied, “And what, is Augustine to 
meV” (it ipiis est mihi .1 it gust inns'). This was a bold 
saying ; yet it pleased the Orientals, who had not vet 
learned to venerate the name of the great bishop* of 
Hippo. The doctrinal points having been gone into, 
and explanations given by Pelagius, bis judges declared 
themselves quite satisfied with his orthodoxy. In the 
same year (115) another council, consisting of fourteen 
presbyters, was hold at Diospolis (Lvdda) in Palestine 
— Jerome styles it a “miserable synod” — under the 
presidency of Eulogius, metropolitan of Ciesarea, before 


which Pelagius was again accused of holding and propa- 
gating unsound opinions. Two bishops from the Gal- 
lican Church, viz. Heros of Arles and Lazarus of Aqua 
(Aix), took a prominent part in the proceedings against 
him. They appeared, indeed, as his chief accusers. 
Here again Pelagius did not find it difficult to persuade 
his judges of his orthodoxy. Their own opinions were 
not very greatly different from those of the accused. 
They understood not the distinctions on which the doc- 
trinal system prevalent in the West was formed. By 
the use of ambiguous phraseology, and by abstaining 
from giving any definition of what he really meant by 
“grace” and “free will,” he easily convinced them that 
his views were quite in accordance with the doctrines 
of the Church. The learned Jesuit historian, Petavius 
(Rationin'. Temp, i, 257), thus describes the appearance 
he made on this occasion: “Ab iis interrogatus Pelagi- 
us, facile Grceeos homines lingiue illius ac fraudis igna- 
ros captiosis responsibus elusit.” The following was the 
sentence pronounced by his judges: “Since we are sat- 
isfied with the declarations of the monk Pelagius, here 
present, who acknowledges the holy doctrine, and con- 
demns whatsoever is contrary to the faith of the Church, 
we declare that he is in the communion of the Catholic 
Church.” This singular condition, however, was at- 
tached to the sentence, that he should anathematize all 
who taught the contrary opinions, not as heretics, but 
as fools — “tanquam stultos, non tanquam lnereticos!” 
The Eastern Church had never, with such fulness and 
precision of expression as the Western, given an au- 
thoritative deliverance on the doctrines of sin and of 
divine grace. The anthropology there prevailing, and 
moulding all their forms of thought, was still that of 
the second and third centuries, and thus Pelagius es- 
| caped so easily when his opinions were inquired into. 

It seemed as if in the East the cause of Pelagius and 
his followers would triumph. They exulted at the vic- 
tories they had gained over their opponents. But the 
Western bishops were roused to more resolute efforts 
than ever to expose and condemn the deadly errors 
which were growing up under the sanction, seemingly, 
of the Eastern synods. Jerome condemned these syn- 
ods as themselves heretical. The vigilant and ener- 
getic Augustine now girded on his armor, and stood in 
the foreground as the great champion for the doctrine 
of grace. His penetrating and philosophic mind, and 
the deep insight he had gained in the school of Chris- 
tian experience into the true nature of the Gospel, en- 
abled him to see through the disguise under which the 
system of Pelagius was concealed, and to discover the 
fatal character of its doctrines. He contended earnestly 
for the faith. He agitated the African Church to in- 
vestigate the whole matter, and to give forth an unam- 
biguous decree on the subjects in dispute. At the same 
time he published his first work on the controversy, 
entitled De (jest is Pelagii , in which he spoke strongly 
against the Eastern bishops in allowing themselves to 
be so grievously misled by the plausible reasonings and 
ambiguities of Pelagius. This was the first of a series 
of works which Augustine published from time to time 
during the space of about twenty years, during which* 
he was engaged mainly in conducting this controversy. 

Two provincial synods were held in the year follow- 
ing (41 G) ; one at Milcum, in Numidia. composed of six- 
ty-one bishops, among whom was Augustine, presided 
over by Silvanus, and the other at Carthage, presided 
over by Aurelius, bv both of which the opinions pro- 
mulgated by Pelagius and Coelestius were examined, 
and being found heretical were solemnly condemned. 
These synods respectively sent letters to Innocent I, 
the Homan bishop, giving him an account of their pro- 
ceedings, and asking his concurrence in the sentence 
they had pronounced. A third letter, sent in the names 
of five African bishops — Augustine, Aurelius, Alvpius, 
Euodeus, and Possidius — conveyed to him fuller infor- 
mation regarding the heretical character of the opinions 
entertained by Pelagius. They at the same time also 
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sent him one of the hooks published by Pelagius, that 
he might examine it for himself. Innocent, in reply to 
those letters, expresses himself well pleased with the 
dutiful conduct of the North African bishops in refer- 
ring the matter to the bishop of Borne, the successor of 
Peter, and the legitimate head therefore of Christen- 
dom ! lie then declares his full concurrence in the sen- 
tence they had pronounced against the heresy. “ We 
can neither affirm nor deny,” he says, “that there are 
Pelagians in Pome ; because, if there are any, they take 
care to conceal themselves, and are not discovered in so 
great a multitude of people.” It had been reported to 
him that the Eastern Council had acquitted Pelagius. 
With reference to this he says, “We cannot believe 
that he has been justified, notwithstanding that some 
laymen have brought to us acts by which he pretends 
to have been absolved. But we doubt the authenticity 
of these acts, because they have not been sent us by 
the council, and we have not received any letters from 
those who assisted at it. For if Pelagius could have 
relied on his justification, he would not have failed to 
oblige his judges to acquaint us with it. And even 
in these acts lie has not justified himself clearly, but 
has only sought to evade and perplex matters. We 
can neither approve nor blame this decision. If Pela- 
gius pretends he has nothing to fear, it is not our busi- 
ness to send for him, but rather his to make haste to 
come and get himself absolved. For if he still contin- 
ues to entertain the same sentiments, whatever letters 
he may receive, he will never venture to expose himself 
to our sentence. If lie is to be summoned, that ought 
rather to be done by those who are nearest to him. We 
have perused the book said to be written by him, which 
you sent us. Wc have found therein many propositions 
against the grace of God, many blasphemies, nothing 
that pleased us, and hardly anything but what dis- 
pleased 11 s, and ought to be rejected by all the world.” 
Pelagius, being made aware of the anathema which had 
been pronounced against him and Coelestius, immediate- 
ly drew up a confession of his faith, and sent it with a 
letter to Innocent; but that pope meantime dying, the 
communication fell into the hands of his successor, Zos- 
imus, who came probably originally from the East, a 
man whose knowledge of Christian truth was superficial 
and indefinite. Coelestius went to Pome to prosecute 
in person his appeal against the deeree of the African 
synods. Zosimus readily favored the appeal to his judg- 
ment. lie was so far influenced by the written state- 
ments and explanation of Pelagius (“subdola Pelagii 
epistola deceptus,” says Petavius), and by a letter in fa- 
vor of Pelagius from bishop Pravlus of Jerusalem, as 
well as by the more detailed oral explanation and prom- 
ises of submission to the papal decision made by Coeles- 
tius, that he reversed the sentence of his predecessor 
Innocent, and declared in very strong terms his disap- 
proval of the decision of the councils of M ileum and 
Carthage. He sent two letters to the African Church, 
in which he declared that they were guilty of doing a 
great wrong to Pelagius and his associate, bv condemn- 
ing them as heretics on grounds altogether insufficient, 
lie complained that they had too hastily given heed 
to the representations of Heros and Lazarus, “whose 
ordinations,” says he, “we have found to be irregular: 
and no accusation ought to have been received from 
them against an absent person, who being now present 
explains his faith and challenges his accusers. If these 
accusers do not appear at Borne within two months, to 
convict him of having other opinions than those which 
he professes, he ought to be deemed innocent to all in- 
tents and purposes.” 

The African clergy were by no means satisfied with 
this result, as might be expected. They accordingly 
again met in general council in Carthage in 418, and 
drew up a full statement of their views, showing why 
they could not accept the explanation of Pelagius and 
Coelestius, and why they still adhered to their former 
sentence against them. In their letter to pope Zosi- 


mus they say, “We have ordained that the sentence 
given by the venerable bishop Innocent shall subsist 
until they shall confess without equivocation that the 
grace of Jesus Christ does assist us not only to know, 
but also to do justice in every action; insomuch that 
without it we can neither think, say, nor do anything 
whatever that belongs to true piety. Coelestius’s hav- 
ing said in general terms that he agrees with Innocent’s 
letter is not satisfactory in regard to persons of inferior 
understanding, but you ought to anathematize in clear 
terms all that is bad in his writings, lest many should 
believe that the apostolical see approves of their errors.” 
The council having entered fully into an examination 
of the various heretical opinions of Pelagius and Coeles- 
tius, drew up and published in nine separate proposi- 
tions — canones — doctrinal statements in opposition to 
the errors which they condemned. 

Zosimus was induced, by the various representations 
that were made, to reconsider the matter. He accord- 
ingly summoned Coelestius before him, that he might 
examine into his opinions, lie fled, however, from 
Borne without submitting to such a trial, whereupon 
Zosimus recalled the sentence of approval he had for- 
mally given, and confirmed that of his predecessor, 
“ lueretieornm calliditate detecta.” At the same time 
he sent an “Epistola Tractoria,” or circular letter, in 
accordance with the new decision he had come to, ac- 
cepting the decision of the Council of Carthage against 
Pelagius, addressed to all the bishops of the Western 
Church for their approval. They all subscribed it, with 
the exception of eighteen Italian bishops, the chief of 
whom was Julian, bishop of Eclanum, a small village 
in Apulia, “a man of a penetrating genius, learned in 
the Scriptures, and an accurate scholar both in the 
Greek and Latin languages.” These refractory bishops 
were all deposed from their office as favorers of the 
opinions of Pelagius. They afterwards fled to Constan- 
tinople, where they associated with Nestorius and his 
part}'. Some of them, however, again returned to Borne, 
and, retracting their errors and professing penitence, 
they were restored to their office. Julian continued to 
espouse the cause of Pelagius, whereupon, as Petavius 
remarks, “Cum Augustino grande certamen iniit, homo 
lingua promptus ae disertus sed proeax et temerarius.” 

The civil as well as the ecclesiastical authorities were 
now moved to pronounce against Pelagianism. The 
case having been represented to the emperor Ilonorius, 
he issued a “ Sacrum Beseriptum,” dated from Bavenna, 
in April, 418, addressed to the pr&'torian prefect of Italy, 
who immediately, in conjunction with the prefects of 
the East and of Gaul, published an edict, commanding 
that all who were convicted of holding the errors of Pe- 
lagius should suffer banishment and confiscation of their 
goods. Such an appeal to the civil powers was quite in 
accordance with the opinions which Augustine had al- 
ready propounded during the Donatist controversy as to 
the sphere of the magistrate’s authority. In replying to 
Julian, who complained that an appeal had been made 
to the civil magistrate in a matter that ought to be de- 
cided by an appeal to “reason,” he says — “Vis non 
timere potestatem? bonum fac. Non estautem bonum, 
contra apostolieum sensum exserere et asserere haireti- 
eum sensum. Damnnta ergo luvresis ab episeopis non 
adhtic examinanda, sed coercenda cst a potestatibus 
Christianis.” 

From the time of these decrees against him Pelagius 
passes away from the field of history. It is not known 
what was his subsequent career. It is conjectured by 
some that he returned to his native country, and there 
continued to teach the same doctrines which had al- 
ready elsewhere involved the Church in so much con- 
troversy. 

111. Subsequent Controversies on the Subject . — In 429 
Marius Mercator published in the East, and dedicated 
to Theodosius II, his work entitled Commomtorium cid- 
versus hceresin Pelagii et Ccelestii. It was translated 
into Latin, and published in the West in 431. That 
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work contains a powerful vimlication of the Christian I 
doctrine of sin and of grace, in opposition to Pelagianism, 
vcrv much after the manner of Augustine. The East- 
ern' CEcuinenical Council of Ephesus, also held in 431, 
gave forth a sentence in harmony with those that had 
been issued at Carthage against Pelagius and his opin- 
ions. Thus it became manifest that the agitations of 
these years had resulted in a triumphant overthrow of 
the heresy which was taught by Pelagius. Yet it is 
obvious that the influence of the teachings of Origcn, 
which prevailed so generally in the East, mitigated 
and modified to a great degree the opposition of the 
Church there to Pelagius and his opinions. 

There was a violent antagonism, on the subject of 
divine grace, between the views of Pelagius and those 
of Augustine. Augustine held the doctrine of salvation 
by grace in th<? strictest Calvinistic sense of the phrase 
— that every one who is saved owes his salvation en- 
tirely to divine grace, without any meritorious eo-oper- 
ation of his own. 

There were some, even opponents of Pelagianism, 
who held that such a view necessarily led to the con- 
clusion that the 'withholding of divine grace must be 
the cause of the eternal ruin of the non-elect, and that 
hence they are not responsible for their perdition. This 
led to the adoption of a middle course between Pelagi- 
anism and Augustinianism. Hence there sprang up a 
sect at first known by the name of Massiliensians, but 
afterwards styled by the schoolmen Serai -Pelagians. 
They adopted the Synergistic theory of regeneration. 
They said that the efficacy of grace depended on the 
manner in which it was received by man. This form 
of doctrine became dominant in the Church of Pome. 
Augustinianism had but few to defend it. It was as a 
system of doctrine almost forgotten, till at the time of 
the Pefurmation it once more rose to new life, and was 
embodied in the theology of Luther and Calvin. The 
Council of Trent gave lull sanction in its canons to the 
doctrine of Pelagius on the subjects of sin and of regen- 
eration. This is evident from the expositions given to 
these canons by sueh divines as Bellarmine. The Tri- 
dentine theologians vigorously maintain the Synergistic 
theory of regeneration, and as vigorously condemn the 
Monergistic theory taught by Augustine, and entering 
as an essential part into the theology of the Peforma- 
t ion. 

IV. Analysis of Pelagianism . — Much importance at- 
taches to the forms which the Pelagian controversy as- 
sumed when it appeared for the first time on the field of 
Church history. What are called the doctrines of divine 
grace,” although always forming an essential part in the 
system of truth which pervaded and gave life to the 
Christian Church, had never been the subject of con- 
troversy, and, consequently, had never been stated with 
any definiteness or precision of form till the time of Pe- 
lagius. The controversy, as at first conducted, while it 
cannot be said to have been exhausted, was carried on 
with so much skill, both on the one side and on the 
other, that scarcely anything new in the form of argu- 
ment can be adduced. Jn the writings of Augustine, 
the great defender of the catholic truth of that age, 
there is found such avast store of arguments, both phil- 
osophical and scriptural, in support of the cardinal doc- 
trines of divine grace, that modern controversialists find 
little else remaining lor them than to gather and pre- 
sent them anew. They are as valid now as when first 
exhibited in opposition to the ingenious and plausible 
reasonings of Pelagius and his immediate followers, 
(Judes tins and Julian of Eelanum. 

The fathers before Augustine, in making reference to 
the doctrine involved in the controversy, certainly do 
not always use language which is sufficiently explicit, 
or which may not he interpreted as giving countenance 
to Pelagianism; yet the manner in which they quote 
the Scripture, and the whole tone and tendency of their 
teachings, sufficiently demonstrate that they held sub- 
stantially the same doctrines that Augustine afterwards 


fully developed into a system. Augustine quotes the 
fathers that preceded him as agreeing with him in his 
doctrinal views. The principal discussions of the fa- 
thers of the earlier centuries were with Gnosticism in 
its various manifestations. This led them to magnify 
unduly the power of man’s free will. At this point the 
divergence in the direction of what afterwards was 
known in history as Pelagianism first made its appear- 
ance. The roots of that system may indeed, in this 
respect, be found in the ambiguous and frequently in- 
consistent language of the earlier fathers when speaking 
of man’s possessing a freedom of will — a power of will 
in the direction of that which is good. They said more 
than they were warranted, more than consistency with 
the other truths they maintained required, in affirming 
that man had a power to obey God. They failed to 
give due weight and importance to the influences of 
human depravity on the human will; and thus, while 
acknowledging that depravity, they attributed a power 
to the human will in the doing of good which it does 
not possess. They moreover confounded morality with 
evangelical holiness. A power to perform outward du- 
ties which belong to the sphere of morality is not to be 
confounded with a power to perform the duties which 
belong to the sphere of evangelical holiness — the rela- 
tion we bear to God. Thus it was that, while in the 
main they held the doctrines of human depravity and 
of salvation by grace, they at the same time spoke of 
them with much indefiniteness, so that a Pelagian will 
not have much difficulty in persuading himself that the 
germs of his system are to be found in the writings of 
the fathers. 

A scientific exhibition of the system of Pelagianism 
must rest on its primary or central principle, and must 
trace the connection of its several parts with that prin- 
ciple. Theologians arc not at one as to what this fun- 
damental principle in reality is. Starting from the cir- 
cumstance that Augustine, in his first anti-Pelagian 
work, De peccatorum meritis et remissione , combats the 
opinion that physical death is purely natural, and that 
the first man would have died even though he had not 
sinned, Jansen and Gamier have maintained that this 
doctrine is the root of the whole system of Pelagius, out 
of which all its parts have sprung. AViggers begins 
his development of the system with the doctrine of in- 
fant baptism, because that doctrine, though not the 
first, was one of the first about which the controversy 
arose. Another theologian of our own time, Julius 
Muller, finds the ground-principle of the Pelagian her- 
esy in a superficial apprehension of sin — in the want of 
a true, heartfelt knowledge of sin. Such a defective 
knowledge must rest on a superficial knowledge of holi- 
ness which God demands of us, and which Christ, the 
living law, shows us in the mirror of his own life. The 
existence of sin, with its dominion in the soul, is the 
fundamental supposition of Christianity, and its sub- 
jective recognition is the condition of its pardon ; there- 
fore error as to the inner being and operation of sin 
must result in a false doctrine of tbe saving grace of 
Christ. But since tbe chief and most general contrast 
does not lie between sin and holiness, but between nat- 
ure and grace, it is plain, argues Worter, that we must 
look for the proper root and fountain-head of all Pela- 
gian doctrine elsewhere. To know properly the princi- 
ple on which Pelagianism rests, we must inquire thor- 
oughly into the history of its dogmas as they develop 
themselves in the 4th and in the early part of the 5th 
centuries. This will lead us to inquire into the relation 
of cosmology, or, rather, of anthropology, to soteriology, 
or into the question of the transition from creation to 
salvation, as Cyril of Alexandria has already briefly but 
distinctly indicated when, in expounding Isa. xliii, 18; 
1 Cor. v, 17 ; and Bev. xxi, 5, he has advanced the prob- 
lem whether the salvation in Christ is not to be consid- 
ered as a new creation of tbe not altogether unscathed, 
but yet not altogether destroyed human nature, or as 
a restoration of man despoiled by the fall of his orig- 
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inal perfection. Apollinarism and the Antiochean school, 
though in other respects very much separated from eacli 
other, teach with one voice that the creation of man 
was imperfect and incomplete, and they define salvation 
through Christ as a second creation, coming after and 
completing the tirst. Salvation, say they, is the finishing 
of creation, and on that account is necessary. But such 
an opinion as this is altogether a perversion of Chris- 
tianity. It stands in direct opposition to the true Chris- 
tian conception of Cod, which admits of no defective 
creation, but demands one every way perfect and com- 
plete. Besides this, if the first man sinned in conse- 
quence of the defective nature with which he was cre- 
ated, it could not be properly sin, which is the action of 
a free will. Pelagianism, on the other hand, maintains 
the precise opposite doctrine in asserting that man was 
in his original creation perfect, and did not need emen- 
dation. Julian of Eclanum, who sought to carry back 
the Pelagian doctrines in general, and to rest them on 
those principles which lay at the foundation of the sys- 
tem, taught in his argument against Augustine that in 
acknowledging the doctrine of original sin, i. e. of a 
moral pollution extending to the personal will of the in- 
dividual through Adam’s sin, we are led to the conclu- 
sion that as a Saviour God comes into contradiction 
with himself as a Creator, since by salvation he would 
make better what by creation was made good and per- 
fect; and that now, since human nature remains the 
same as it was when originally created by God, viz. 
good and perfect, there can be no such thing spoken of 
as a positive deterioration or injury of it. 

If we accept this view of Pelagianism, which main- 
tains the creation of man as originally perfect, it stands 
rightly in opposition to Apollinarism and the Antio- 
chean school. But holding the perfection of human 
nature in such a sense as to exclude all idea of moral 
injury, it falls into the opposite error of overestimating 
it, so that for it salvation has only an accidental impor- 
tance, and too great an independence is attributed to 
man. Though the Pelagian builds the chief doctrines 
of his system on the doctrine of the original perfection 
of human nature, vet, in a just development of Pelagi- 
anism, which stands in antagonism to the whole doc- 
trines of anthropology, we regard the freedom of the 
will as forming the fundamental conception or principle 
on which the whole depends. We begin, therefore, our 
representation of Pelagianism with the doctrine of the 
freedom of the will, because the doctrine of sin is con- 
ditionated upon it, and the doctrine of grace depends 
upon both. 

The doctrine of Augustine, and of all the Reformed 
confessions, at least those of the Calvinistic type, is, 
that in the direction of holiness, or of spiritual good, 
the will of man is in entire bondage; that man has no 
freedom to do anything really good before God ; no nat- 
ural power, even in the faintest degree, to love and serve 
God. This they rested on the doctrine of the entire de- 
pravity of human nature. For if it is true that man is 
totally depraved, it must follow as a consequence that 
the will is in a state of bondage to evil ; and also, that 
efficacious divine grace is necessary to deliver him from 
this bondage, and to create a will to that which is good. 
But while denying the freedom of the will to this ex- 
tent, i. e. to that which is good, they did not mean to 
affirm that man had ceased to be a responsible agent, 
or that he had lost the natural power of willing or of 
choosing ; or that when he chose evil, he was acted upon 
by a power outside or apart from himself which neces- 
sitated his willing or choosing in one direction rather 
than in another; but simply and solely that, in point 
of fact, man does always choose that which is sinful, and 
will certainly and invariably continue to choose it till 
he is made the subject of renewing grace. His contin- 
ually willing that which is evil is the result of the de- 
pravity which taints his whole nature; but in so choos- 
ing evil, he acts spontaneously — he only does that which 
he chooses to do. 


The doctrine of Pclagius stood in antagonism to this 
view of the state of man’s will. His primary position 
is that moral freedom — the power to choose right or 
wrong — the “ possibilitas utriusque partis as he defined 
it — can never by any means be lost or impaired, that 
man must always and unchangeably stand in the same 
relation to good and evil. lie argues in his Epistola ad 
I)e?net?'iadei7i, c. 8, that if we would not place both good 
and evil in the region of physical necessities, but in that 
of moral freedom, man must possess an equal relation to 
both, and be able equally to choose, and to act upon his 
choice in both directions. “ Xeque vero nos ita defendi- 
mus natune bonum, ut earn dicamus malum non faccrc 
posse, quam utique boni ct mali capacem ctmm profite- 
mur, sed ab hac cam tantummodo injuria vindicamas, 
ne ejus vitio ad malum videamur impelli, qui nec bo- 
num sine voluntatc faciamus, nec malum.” The sin is 
not man’s, he reasons, if it is necessary. Much more, 
if it is his, it is free; and if it is free, then he can avoid 
it. Now if the will is free, lie continues, ever ready to 
do one of both, then it follows that it is able to do both, 
i. e. to sin or to avoid sinning. In his Confession of 
Faith, sent to Innocent the pope, Pelagius says, “Libe- 
rum sic confitemur arbitrium, ut dicamus nos semper 
Dei imligere auxilio; et tam illos errare qui cum Mani- 
chaeis dicunt liominem peccatum vitarc non posse, quam 
illos qui cum Joviniano asserunt liomincm non posse 
pcccarc; uterqne cnim tollit libertatem arbitrii. Nos 
vero dicimus, hominem semper et peccare et non pec- 
care posse, ut semper nos liberi confitemur esse arbitrii.” 
lie places the freedom that appertains to the will in an 
abstract indifference to good and evil. “ Neque enim 
aliter spontaneum habere potcrat bonum, nisi aiqne 
efiam malum habere potuisset.” In like manner Julian 
also thus defines what he means by the freedom of the 
will : “Libcrtas igitur arbitrii possibilitas est vel admit- 
teiuli vel vitandi peccati, expers cogentis necessitatis, 
qune in suo utpote jure habet utrum surgentium partem 
sequatur, i. e. vel ardua asperaque virtutum vel demersa 
ct palustria voluptatum.” The freedom of the will, lie 
says, is nothing else than the “ propulsatrix neccssita- 
tum ;” so that no one is either good or bad in any other 
way than by his choosing freely to be that which he is. 
Freedom is, he says, the “possibilitas peccandi et non 
peccandi;” and as such is the “facultas in quod voln- 
erat latus suopte insistent!: arbitratu.” In answering his 
arguments, Augustine thus states Julian’s doctrine : “Li- 
bram tuam conaris ex utraque parte per a?qualia mo- 
menta suspcnderc, ut voluntas quantum ect ad malum, 
tantum etiam sit ad bonum libera.” 

In the conflict to which the publication of swell opin- 
ions gave rise, Augustine took, as might be expected, 
the foremost place. lie strenuously maintained, and 
this was his great doctrine — the doctrine, which he was 
peculiarly honored to develop — that there is a distinc- 
tion between nature and grace ; and that grace is always, 
and only, the efficient cause of all that is truly good in 
men ; yea, even in holy angels, beings who have never 
sinned, all their goodness and holiness they owe to 
grace alone, sustaining and confirming grace, though 
not, as in man’s case, renewing and sanctifying. lie 
affirmed that it was impossible for any one to occupy 
that position of absolute indifference to good and evil 
which Pclagius declared was the essence of freedom; 
but that, on the contrary, as an intelligent, active moral 
agent, man must possess a positive character; that is, 
he must cither be determined towards that whicli is 
good or towards that which is evil. lie affirmed that 
man must have some moral bent or bias of his mind; 
that he must be either inclined towards God or away 
from him, and this before, in actual outer life, there is 
any manifestation of such a bias. 

According to the anthropology of the Western Church, 
the will of man was always regarded as in a state of 
determination or decision either towards good or evil. 
The Eastern anthropology, on the other hand, presented 
the will of man as intrinsically and essentially in a state 
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of equilibrium, a state of indecision, having a determi- 
nation neither to good nor to evil. According to the 
teaching of the former, freedom is self-determination, 
the acting from motives that are within ourselves — the 
not being compelled to aet by a foreign power without 
ns. All that is needed to the freedom of the Mill is that 
it he self-moved; that is, be uneompclled in all the 
choice it makes. According to the teaching of the lat- 
ter. the Eastern or Greek anthropology, the freedom of 
the will consists in its being in a state of indecision, in- 
difference — the possibilitas utriusque partis;” its hav- 
ing the power of choosing either of two contrasts — the 
power of choosing differently from what it actually does 
choose. 

In speaking of the sinfulness of man there are tM T o 
questions which must be carefully distinguished : 1. 
The question of his depravity or sinfulness, or inherent 
ungodliness of character; and, 2. The question of his 
guilt (reatus), or liability to punishment. In the lie- 
formed Confession the two doctrines are kept distinct.* 
The guilt of Adam’s first sin is regarded as an actual 
part of the guilt M'hieh rests upon all his posterity. 
Adam and his descendants are regarded as being so 
identified that the guilt which rested upon him rests 
upon them also. The inherent depravity of man’s nat- 
ure is to be regarded as the penal consequence of this 
guilt. But in the tiqic of the Pelagian controversy, as 
conducted between Augustine and his opponents, the 
question was, Does man come into the world in a state 
of innate depravity? and not, Docs he come into the 
world with a sentence of guilt resting upon him? 
lienee, while the development given by Augustine to 
the doctrine of grace, in certain directions, has been of 
permanent and essential service to the Church, there 
was in it this defect, that he did not fully apprehend 
the doctrine of man’s inherited guilt. He did not deal 
with that question as apart from the doctrine of inher- 
ited corruption; and hence also his views of the doe- 
trine of justification, as being deliverance from this 
guilt, Mere defective, lie M'as in this May led, not into 
the question of the provision that M’as necessary for se- 
curing pardon and acceptance to man, but into the pro- 
vision necessary for his deliverance from corruption; or 
into the doctrine of a change of nature in conversion 
and regeneration. 

If the will is only free M’hen it is in a state of equi- 
librium — a state of indifference to either good or evil — 
having the same pou’er in the one direction as in the 
other; if no tendency pre-exists in the will, determining 
it either towards right or wrong, then sin is exclusively 
an act, and has no existence apart from that act . f The 
act of sin does not change the nature of man, it only 
exposes him to punishment for the act itself. Taking 
up this position, Pelagius and his followers reasoned 
that mail does not bring with him into the world anv 
proneness or tendency to sin— that he has not a sinful 
and depraved disposition. Sin is only something actual 
and personal, they affirmed, and cannot be of the char- 
acter of a taint spreading over the nature and defiling 
it. r I his was one of their cardinal principles: “ Omne 
bon ii in ae malum quo vel laudabilcs vel vituperabiles 


* The Dutch Remonstrants, however, and as it seems t 
us justly, objected to the Cnlvinistic Confessions that the 
did not keep these two questions sufficiently distiuc 
Hie guilt, and with it the penalty, of Adam’s sin w* 
made to rest upon his posterity, and not his depvavit 
simply. 1 he confusion has arisen from not duly ob^cn 
ing that depravity is properly predicable only of the mori 
a flections, while guilt is the result of personal volitio 
alone. Ilence, although man’s moral nature is wholly d< 
p raved, his will is nevertheless free, so long as his aftec 
t ions are not held to exercise a necessarily dominant cor 
trol over his determinations. For it makes but little di 
ference as to his freedom, whether constraint comes « 
extra or ab intra , if in either case it is equally absolute 
Depravity is inherited, guilt is not. — Fi>. 

t/fhe writer here uses “sin” in an ambiguous sens< 
Strictly speaking sin is simply an act of irans<n*e*sio 
(l John iii, 4); but this implies sinfulness, which is 
moral disposition,— En. 


sumtis non nobiseum oritur sed agitur a nobis.” Julian, 
who was the ablest and most systematic defender of Pe- 
lagianism, thus defines what sin is, and whence it arises, 
according to his theory : “ Constat esse peccatum. Quae- 
j rimus quid sit; utrum corpus aliquod sit quod ex multis 
1 compositum videatur an siugulare quiddam, sicut unum 
aliquod elcmentum vel per cogitationcm a reliquortim 
communionc purgation. Porro nihil horum est. Quid 
est igitur? Appetitus liberal voluntatis quern probibet 
justitia; vel ut detiuitione utamur priorc : Voluntas fa- 
ciendi quod justitia vetat, ct unde liberum est abstinere.” 
Again Julian says. “If it is asked, Whence arises the 
first sinful will in man? I answer, A motu animi cogente 
iiullo.” 

What is the true relation of man to God? Is he in 
the condition of one who needs redemption, who needs 
a divine pow’er to act upon him. so as to raise him mor- 
ally and spiritually from misery and ruin? This is the 
prominent question in the controversy as conducted be- 
tween Pelagius and Augustine. 'Die former asserted 
that human nature has continued in all its spiritual and 
moral capacities to be the same as it was M’hen it ema- 
nated originally from the Creator — that till men indi- 
vidually, by the exercise of free will, chose that M’hicli 
Mas evil, they continued in the same sinless, innocent 
condition in M'hieh Adam Mas before he sinned. The 
Pelagians did not deny that Adam’s sin did affect his 
posterity, but they held that it M'as only by setting 
them a bad example. Augustine held that a sinful nat- 
ure had descended from Adam to all his posterity, and 
that, as a eonsequence, they were all under the bondage 
of evil, from M’hieh a divine power M'as needed to rescue 
them. Men come, said the Pelagians, into the world in 
a state of primitive purity. It has no taint of corruption 
about it. so that men may live on through a long life — 
nay, have so lived — in a state of perfect holiness, such 
as Abel, Isaac, and Jacob, etc. Yet the influence of ex- 
ample they regarded as such that in general man M’as 
deteriorated, yea, that that deterioration M'as going on 
and continually increasing. Such deterioration they 
looked upon, hovrever, as only accidental, and as not es- 
sentially and necessarily belonging to man. Man they 
regarded as possessing perfect poM er to resist this dete- 
riorating influence if he so willed it, and to grow' up by 
the natural development of the faculties in the posses- 
sion of M’hieh he M’as created into the character of per- 
fect innocence before God. In order to this develop- 
ment there needed no divine power or influence M’hat- 
ever. 

On the subject of r/i'ace, the Pelagians altogether de- 
nied that there M’as need for, or that God did at all ex- 
ercise, any pouer upon man so as to determine t he bent 
of his will. Maintaining the theory of the freedom of 
the will M*e have already described, they admitted no 
divine influence that conflicted with it. They did, in- 
deed, speak of “grace” as bestowed upon man, but by 
the M’ord they did not mean the “gratia prajveniens” or 
“preparans,” the divine influences going before and 
producing by an irresistible poM'er the first motions of 
the soul towards goodness, but only the outward reve- 
lation made by God to man in the Scriptures, and also 
those moral and spiritual poM'ers bestowed upon him at 
his creation. The idea of a divine power influencing 
man’s inner nature, and bending his will, and determin- 
ing the action of his mind, they altogether rejected. 
There M’as in the Pelagian system no place at all for 
the doctrine of a divine life being imparted to man 
through the redemption of Christ, and by the power of 
his llolv Spirit. They did not, indeed, deny to Christ 
the title of Kedemptor, but the idea they attached to 
that M’ord M’as simply that of one who, by his teaching 
and his life, gave a perfect example — “exacta justitue 
norma” — M’hieh. by our giving heed to it, will ennoble 
and elevate our nature to a position higher than that 
originally belonging to it by creation. As Adam gave 
a bad example to his posterity, so Christ gave a good 
example, and in this consists his excellence as the Re- 
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domptor of man. Christ, by his whole life on earth, I 
and by his sufferings and death, and by the communi- j 
cation he made as the Teacher sent from God, supplied , 
valuable motives which ought to induce men to greater 
efforts to resist temptation, and to imitate his example 
in a holy life; and beyond this there was in their sys- 
tem no room for anything else for the Redeemer to do. 

V. Literature. — Voss. Hist. Controversiarum Pelagia- 
norum (Lugd. Batav. 1018. 4 to) ; Noris, Hist. Pelag. (Lo- 
van, 1702, fol.) ; Tillemont, Memoires Eccles.; Schrockh, 
Kir chenge sell ichte, vol. xiv; Neander, Kirchengeschichte, 
vol. ii ; Schonemann, Bibl. Putrum Latinorum , vol. ii; 
Bii.hr, Geschichte tier rom. Literatur, suppl. vol. pt. ii ; 
Versuch einer prugm. Darstellung des A ugustinismus 
und Pelagianismus nach Hirer geschichllicken Enticicke- 
lung, by G. F. Wiggers, professor of theology (Rostock, 
Hamburg, 1833). The tirst part of this work was first pub- 
lished in 1821. It was translated into English by Prof. 
Emerson, of Andover, and published in 1840. The sec- 
ond part deals with the scmi-Pelagian controversy down 
to the time of the second Synod of Orange. Wortcr, 
Per Pelagianismus nach seinem Ursprunge und seiner 
Lehre, (ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des Dogmas von der 
Gnade und Freilieit), (Freiburg, 18G6), is properly the 
second volume of the author’s History of Pelagianism, 
the tirst of which was published a few years previously 
under the title of Geschichte der christlichen Lehre iiber 
das Yerhdltniss von Gnade und Freiheit bis auf Augus- 
tinus. See also Theological Essays from the Princeton 
Rev. first series; Brit, and For. Evang. Rev. 1807: 
Cunningham, Historical Theology (Edinb. 1864), vol. i ; 
Shedd, Hist, of Christian Doctrine; llagenbach, Hist, 
of fJoctrines. (M. G. E.) 

Felagius, a very noted ecclesiastical character of 
the 5th century, whose origin and early history is much 
obscured, was the exponent of a heretical theory con- 
cerning the dogma of original sin (q.v.) and the neces- 
sity of divine grace. 1 1 is contemporaries applied to 
him the title of Brito, from which it has been concluded 
that he was a British monk. His real name is said to 
have been Morgan ( Marigenci ), which was translated 
into Pclugius (jTtXdyiof). About the year 400 he went 
to Rome, when he began to teach the system of doc- 
trine with which his name is generally associated. The 
chief events of his history are noticed under the article 
Pelagianism (q. v.). The time and circumstances of 
his death are unknown. He was the author of the fol- 
lowing works: Expositionum in Epistolas Pauli libri 
xiv. These commentaries, consisting of brief, simple 
explanatory notes on all the Epistles of Paul, with the 
exception of that to the Hebrews, were at first attrib- 
uted to Gclasius, bishop of Rome ; they afterwards found 
a place among the MSS. of Jerome. They are printed 
in the Benedictine edition of that father’s works, and 
also in that of Vallarsi. Quotations made from them 
by Augustine led Marius Mercator and others to the 
conclusion that they were the work of Pelagius, although 
they have come down to us in a somewhat mutilated 
form, as the editors of Jerome’s works regarded it as 
their duty to expunge from them every passage which 
seemed to them to savor of heresy (see Garnier’s ed. of 
Mercator, App. ad Diss. vi, 307) : — Epistola ad De- 
metriadem: a letter addressed to a Roman lady of dis- 
tinction. Like the other works of Pelagius, this also 
was assigned to Jerome, and is found in the best edi- 
tions of liis works. Its real authorship was ascertained 
from the quotations made by Augustine in his De Gra- 
tia Christi. It was published separately by Semler in 
1775: — Libellus Fidei ad Dmoceniiwn Papam . This 
also had a place among Jerome’s works, and its real 
authorship was onh T discovered by quotations in Au- 
gustine's Dc Gratia Christi: — Epistola ad Celuntiam 
Matronem de Rationc pie vivendi, found among Jerome’s 
correspondence, numbered 148, in Vallarsi’s ed. of his 
works. Erasmus assigned it to Pa ul inns of Nola, and 
Vallarsi to Sulpicius Severus; but Semler has shown 
from its style and tone that it was the work of Pelagi- 


us. The following fragments of works are also found: 
EuAoyfuh; Liber, designated by Gennadius as Eulogi- 
urum pro actuali conversatione ex divinis scripturis Li- 
ber ; by Ilonorius as Pro actuali vita Liber. It was a 
collection of Scripture texts, arranged and illustrated 
after the manner of the Testimonia of Cyprian (see Je- 
rome, Dialog, culvers. Ptlag. lib. i ; Augustine, C. duas 
Pelagianorum , op. iv, 8; De Gestis Pelagii , comp. Gar- 
nier, Ad M. Mercat. Append. ad Diss. vi) : — De na- 
tura Liber , to which Augustine’s De natura et Gratia 
was a reply: — LAber ad viduam consolatorius utque ex- 
hort atorius (see Jerome, Dialog, adv. Pelag. lib. iii ; 
Augustine, De Gestis Pdag. c. 0) : — Epistola ad Au- 
gustinum (see De Gestis Pelag. c. 20) : — Epistola ad A u- 
gustinum secunda (see De Gestis Pelag. c. 30). See Au- 
gustinus, De Gest. Pelag. ch. xxx; Voss, Hist. Controv . 
Pelag. (Lug. 1018); Tillemont, Memoires Ecclesiust.; 
Schrockh, K ir chenge schichte,xo\. ii; and the literature 
quoted in the art. Pelagianism. (J. II. W.) 

Felagius, St., an Eastern ecclesiastic, flourished in 
the second half of the 4th century. He was made bish- 
op of his paternal city, Laodicea, notwithstanding that 
he was a married man, because he abstained on religious 
grounds from all sexual connection. He was one of the 
leaders of the orthodoxy, and in their struggles with 
the Arians took part at the synods of Antioch (A.D. 
301) and Tvana (307). lie was banished to Arabia 
by the emperor Valens in 370, but was permitted to re- 
turn in a few years, and was present at the Council of 
Constantinople in 381, and was one of its most honored 
attendant bishops. 

Felagius I, pope of Rome, succeeded Virgilius in 
the sec of Rome (A.D. 555). Like his predecessor, he 
was involved in dogmatic controversy with most of the 
Western bishops concerning certain theological tenets 
condemned by the Council of Constantinople, and known 
in controversial history by the name of the Three Chap- 
ters. Pelagius was supported in his views by the em- 
peror Justinian, who was fond of interfering in theo- 
logical disputations. He died in 500, and was succeed- 
ed by John 111 (see Norris, De Synodo Quinta). Six- 
teen of his Epistles are in the Concilia, tom. v. 

Felagius II succeeded Benedict I as pope of Rome 
in 579. He was likewise embroiled in disputes concern- 
ing the Three Chapters above mentioned. In the mean 
time a council which assembled at Constantinople be- 
stowed on the patriarch of that city the title of oecu- 
menic, or universal” bishop, at which Pelagius was 
greatly offended, lie died at Rome in 590, and was suc- 
ceeded by Gregory I. Ten of his Epistles and six De- 
crees are extant in the Concilia , tom. v. 

Felagius, Al varus, a noted Spanish Franciscan, 
flourished in the first half of the 14th century. lie 
was a scholar of Duns Scotus, and first became grand 
penitentiary of pope John XXII (1316-34), and later 
bishop of Silves, in Algarve. He is noted especially 
as the defender of extreme Ultramontanism by his 
De planctu eccleshv (Ulm, 1474; Lyons, 1570; Venice, 
1500). He regarded the power of the pope as limitless, 
and not even bound by the laws he might himself have 
given. Everything is subject to the pontiff, of course 
all councils included, even the oecumenical. The tri- 
bunal of Christ and of the pope on earth are one. Pela- 
gius's work belongs to the classical documents of the 
curialistic system of the Middle Ages. Sec Schwab, 
Johannes Gerson (Wurzburg, 1855). 

Fela’i'ah [some Pelai'ah ] (Ileb. Pelayah' 

[and briefly !"P25, Nell.], distinguished of J ah, i.e. Je- 
hovah ; Sept. <haX«tac, ‘haAata, etc.), the name 

of two Jews. 

1. A Levite who aided Ezra in instructing the peo- 
ple (Neh. viii, 7). B.C. 445. He afterwards joined in 
the covenant with Nehemiah (Neh. x, 10). 

2, Son of Eliocnai and a descendant of David (l 
Ckrou. iii, 24). B.C. post 400. 
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Pelali'ah (Ileb. Petal yah', judged of Jah, 

l, e. Jehovah; Sept. <h«XaX/o), son of Amzi, a priest, 
and father of Jerohatn (Neh. xi, 12). B.C. ante 445. 

Felati'ah(IIeb. Pelatyah', !"P2b5, delivered of Je- 
hovah ; also in t lie prolonged form Pelatya'hu, 

Ezek. xi. 1. 13; Sept. <$>a\tria, <t>a\fTria , Neh. <Pa\ria , 
in Ezek. 4>oXr««c;), the name of four Jews. 

1. Son of Islii, of the tribe of Simeon, and one of the 
captains of the five hundred men who made a success- 
ful attack on the Amalekites in Mount Seir. in the 
reign of Ilezekiah (1 Chron. iv, 42). B.C. cir. 700. 

2 . f fhe son of Benaiah. and one of the princes of the 
people against whom Ezekiel was directed to utter the 
words of doom recorded in Ezek. xi, 5-12. The proph- 
et-in spirit saw him stand at the east gate of the Tem- 
ple, and, as he spoke, the same vision showed him Pe- 
latiah’s sudden death (Ezek. xi, 1, 13). B.C. eir. 592. 

3 . The first named of two (three) sons of Uananiah, 
among the descendants of David (l Chron. iii, 21). 
B.C. post 536. 

4 . One of the heads of the people who joined in the 
covenant with Nehemiah (Neh. x, 22). B.C. cir. 440. 

Felayo, a noted mediaeval royal character, and a 
convert to Christianity, is said to have been the first 
Christian king in Spain after the eonc|uest of that 
country by the Arabs. Contemporary historians make 
no mention of him, but this may be accounted for on 
the ground of the insignificant size of his kingdom, 
which comprised only the mountainous district of As- 
turias. lie is said to have been a seion of the royal 
Yisigothic line, and to have retired before the conquer- 
ing Arabs to the mountains of Asturias, where he main- 
tained himself against the armies which were sent to 
attack him, defeating them in various pitched battles, 
and in numberless minor engagements. One of his 
most famous exploits was the destruction of a large 
army sent against him by Tarik, near Cangas-de-Onis. 
II is men were posted on the heights bounding the val- 
ley through which the Arabs were to pass, and, waiting 
till the enemy had become involved in the defile, at a 
given signal overwhelmed them with enormous masses 
of rock. This great success caused Pelayo to be recog- 
nised as sovereign by the surrounding districts, and the 
Christians flocked to him from all parts of Spain. He 
was much engaged in contests with the Arabs, but nev- 
ertheless found time to reanimate agriculture, superin- 
tend the reconstruction of churches, and the establish- 
ment of a civil administration, lie died in 737. Such 
is the account given us by later historians, who trace 
from him the genealogy of the royal family of Spain. 

Felbart, Oswald, a Hungarian Franciscan monk, 
noted for his learning and as a pulpit orator, flour- 
ished near the opening of the 16th century at Fem- 
es var. We possess the following works of his, which 
are mostly homiletieal, and have passed through nu- 
merous editions: Pomcerium sennonum de tempore (Nor- 
itnb. 1183, fol. et ah): — Pomcerium sermomim de sanctis 
(Hagenov. 1475, 1 198, 1501, 2 vols. fol.) Quadragesi- 
male triplex de pcenitentia , de ritiis , de preeceptis Deca - 
logi (ibid. 147.), fol. et al.): — Stellar him coronce glorio - 
sissimie Virginia sen Pomcerinm sermonnm de b. Yirgine 
(Argentin. 1196, fol. et ah): — Pxpositio compendiosa 
sensum litteralem et mysticum eomplectens libri Psalmo- 
rum, scilicet Psalte rium, liber Ilynmorum, liber soliloqui- 
orum regii Prophetic , item Pxpositio Canticornm V. T., 
Cunticorum X. T., Symboli Athenasii. If ymni universalis 
creatune (ibid. 1487, fol. et ah):— Anrci rosarii Theo- 
logian ad sententiarum / I r libras parfonnitor quadripar- 
titi libri l E (llagenov. 1504, et ah). See Wadding, .4 fi- 
nal. O. M in. a. 1483 and Script. O . M. p. 274; Czwittin- 
ger, Ungar. lift. p. 301 ; Fabricius, Iiibl. mcd. el inf. Lat. 
v. 224, s. v. Pelbartus. 

Pe'leg (Ileb. id. sbs, division; Sept. <ha\ay v. r. 
$>a\tic. 4>«Xiy; Josephus, 4>d\£K0<;, A ut. i, 6, 5), the son 


of Eber, and father of Beti (Gen. xi, 16-19). B.C. 2415- 
2176. He was the elder brother of Joktan, and the 
fourth in descent from Shem. This name is said to 
have been given him “because in his days was the 
earth divided” (Gen. x, 25; 1 Chron. i, 19). This no- 
tice is usually thought to refer, not to the general dis- 
persion of the human family subsequently to the Del- 
uge, but to a division of the family of Eber himself, 
the younger branch of whom (the Joktanids) migrated 
into southern Arabia, while the elder remained in Mes- 
opotamia. The name Phaliga occurs for a town at the 
junction of the Chaboras with the Euphrates; but the 
late date of the author who mentions the name (Isidorus 
of Charax) prevents any great stress being laid upon 
it. The separation of the Joktanids from the stock 
whence the Hebrews sprang finds a place in the Mo- 
saic table, as marking an epoch in the age immediately 
succeeding the Deluge. According to others, how- 
ever, the name indicates a mere earthquake, or at most 
an actual division of the earth in some geological con- 
vulsion, in which islands and continents were separated 
and formed by volcanic agency, and followed by ex- 
tensive emigrations (Gen. ix, 19; x, 32; Dent, xxxii, 
8, 9). Peleg is called Phalec ($>a\iK) in the New Test. 
(Luke iii, 35). See Dispersion of Nations. 

Fe'let (Ileb. id. lAs, deliverance ; Sept. &a\ir, 
t. v. r. 4>aXfc/c and '1 w^aXXcr), the name of two 
Jews. See also Betii-palkt. 

1. The fourth named of the six sons of Jahdai, of the 
family of Caleb the Hezronite (1 Chron. ii, 47). B.C. 
post 1612. 

2 . “ Son” of Azmaveth (q. v.), and brother of Jeziel, 
one of David’s Bcnjamite captains at Zildag (1 Chron. 
xii, 3). B.C. cir. 1055. 

Pe'leth (Ileb. id. P^Q, swiftness ; Sept. v.r. 

0aXf3), the name of two Jews. 

X. The father of On, of the tribe of lienben, who 
joined Dathan and Abiram in their rebellion (Numb, 
xvi, 1). B.C. ante 1657. “Josephus {Ant. iv, 2, 2), 
omitting all mention of On, calls Peleth 4>aXnof'c, ap- 
parently identifying him with Piiallu, the son of Iieu- 
ben. In the Sept. Peleth is made the son of Keuben, as 
in the Sam. text and version, and one Heb. MS. sup- 
ports this rendering” (Smith). 

2 . Son of Jonathan, and a descendant of Jerahmeel 
through Onam, his son by Atarah, being apparently 
the fifth in descent from Hezron, grandson of Judah 
(1 Chron. ii, 33). B.C. cir. 1618. 

Pel'ethite [most Pe'lethite ] (Ileb. Pelethi', ’"PPC ; 
Sept. d^Xm', <I>t ; but 1 Chron. xviii. 17, d>aXXt337), 
a class of persons mentioned only in the phrase “'P 

rendered in the A. X. “the Cherethites and 
the Pelethi tes.” These two collectives designate a force 
that was evidently David’s body-guard. Their names 
have been supposed either to indicate their duties or 
to be Gentile nouns. Gesenius renders them “execu- 
tioners and runners,” comparing the 
“executioners and runners” of a later time (2 Kings xi, 
4, 19); and the unused roots P^3 and P3S, of both 
of which we shall speak later, admit this sense. In 
favor of this view, the supposed parallel phrase, and 
the duties in which these guards were employed, may 
be cited. On the other hand, the Sept, and Vulg. re- 
tain their names untranslated ; and the Syriac and 
Targ. Jon. translate them differently from the render- 
ing above and from each other. In one place, more- 
over, the Gittites are mentioned with the Cherethites 
and l’elethites among David’s troops (2 Sam. xv, 18); 
and elsewhere we read of the Cherethim, who bear the 
same name in the plural, either as a Philistine tribe or 
as Philistines themselves (1 Sam. xxx, 14 ; Ezek. xxv, 
16; Zeph. ii, 5). Gesenius objects that David’s body- 
guard would scarcely have been chosen from a nation 
so hateful to the Israelites as the Philistines. But ic 
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raust be remembered that David in his later years may- 
have distrusted his Israelitish soldiers, and relied on 
the Philistine troops, some of whom, with lttai the 
Gittite, who was evidently a Philistine, and not an 
Israelite from Gath [see Ittai], were faithful to him 
at the time of Absalom’s rebellion. He also argues 
that it is improbable that two synonymous appellations 
should be thus used together ; but this is on the as- 
sumption that both names signify r Philistines, whereas 
thev may designate Philistine tribes. (See Thesaur . 
p. 719, 1107.) 

The Egyptian monuments throw a fresh light upon 
this subject. From them we find that kings of the 
19th and 20th dynasties had in their service mercena- 
ries of a nation called Shat/retuna, which Bameses 111 
conquered, under the name “ Shayretuna of the Sea.” 
This king fought a naval battle with the Shayretuna 
of the Sea, in alliance with the Tokkari , who were evi- 
dently, from their physical characteristics, a kindred 
people to them, and to the Pelesatu , or Philistines, also 
conquered by him. The Tokkari and the Pelesatu 
both wear a peculiar dress. We thus learn that there 
were two peoples of the Mediterranean kindred to the 
Philistines, one of which supplied mercenaries to the 
Egyptian kings of the 19th and 20th dynasties. The 
name Shay ret ana, of which the first letter was also 
pronounced Kh, is almost letter for letter the same as 
the Hebrew Cherethim ; and since the Shuyretanu 
were evidently cognate to the Philistines, their identity 
with the Cherethim cannot be doubted. Ilut if the 
Cherethim supplied mercenaries to the Egyptian kings 
in the 12th century B.C., according to our reckoning, it 
cannot be doubted that the same name in the designa- 
tion of David’s body-guard denotes the same people or 
tribe. The Egyptian Shayretana of the Sea are prob- 
ably the Cretans. The Pelethites, who, as already re- 
marked, are not mentioned except with the Cherethites, 
have not yet been similarly traced in Egyptian geog- j 
raphy, and it is rash to suppose their name to be the 
same as that of the Philistines, “'1)25, for " 1 Flw3S ; for, 
as Gesenius remarks, this contraction is not possible in 
the Shemitic languages. The similarity, however, of 
the two names would favor the idea which is suggested 
by the mention together of the Cherethites and Peleth- 
ites, that the latter were of the Philistine stock as well 
as the former. As to the etymology of the names, both 
maybe connected with the migration of the Philistines. 
As already noticed, the former has been derived from 
the root r jS, “he cut, cut off. destroyed;” in Niphal, 
“he was cut off from his country, driven into exile, or 
expelled,” so that we might as well read “exiles” as 
“executioners.” The latter, from P.'bs, an unused root, 
the Arab, palata, “ he escaped, fled,” both being cog- 
nate to libs, “he was smooth,” thence “he slipped 
away, escaped, and caused to escape,” where the render- 
ing “the fugitives” is at least as admissible as “the 
runners.” If we compare these two names so rendered 
with the Gentile name of the Philistine nation itself, 
"FU253B, “a wanderer, stranger,” from the unused root 
lybs, “ he wandered or emigrated,” these previous in- 
ferences seem to become irresistible. The appropriate- 
ness of the names of these tribes to the duties of David’s 
body-guard would then be accidental, though it does 
not seem unlikely that they should have given rise to 
the adoption in later times of other appellations for the 
royal body-guard, definitely signifying “executioners 
and runners.” If, however, “rbsPn meant 

nothing but executioners and runners, it is difficult to 
explain the change to *n3!T — Smith. See 

CllERETlUTE. 

Feli'as (n£(h'a£ v. r. naifoiag; Vulg. Pelias ), a 
corrupt form (1 Esdr. ix, 34) of the name of Bedeiaii 
(Ezra x, 35). 

Pelican (PNj^, kaath' ; Syriac, kaka ; Arabic and 


Talmuds, kuk and kik ; Sept. tteXekup, Lev. xi, 18 ; 
KarappaKTijc, Dent, xiv, 17; arEpaypuc, Psa. cii, G; 
opPEor, Isa. xxxiv, 1 1 ; xapaiXtiov, Zeph. ii, 14; Vulg. 
pelican, onocratnlus ). Among the unclean birds men- 
tion is made of the kaath (Lev. xi, 18; Deut. xiv, 17). 
The suppliant Psalmist compares his condition to “ a 
kaath in the wilderness” (Psa. cii, G). As a mark of 
the desolation that was to come upon Edom, it is said 
that “the kaath and the bittern should possess it” (Isa. 
xxxiv, 11). The same words are spoken of Nineveh 
(Zeph. ii, 14). In these two last places the A. V. has 
“cormorant” in the text, and “pelican” in the margin. 
The expression “pelican of the wilderness” has, with 
no good reason, been supposed by some to prove that 
the kaath cannot be denoted by this bird. Shaw ( Trav . 
ii, 303, 8vo ed.) says “the pelican must of necessity 
starve in the desert,” as it is essentially a water bird. 
In answer to this objection, it will be enough to observe 
that the term midbar (“wilderness”) is by no mentis 
restricted to barren sandy spots destitute of water. 
“ The idea,” says Prof. Stanley, “ is that of a wide open 
space, with or without actual pasture; the country of 
the nomads, as distinguished from that of the agricultu- 
ral and settled people” ( Sin . and Pal. p. 48G). As a 
matter of fact, however, the pelican, after having filled 
its pouch with fish and mollusks, often does retire miles 
inland away from water, to some spot where it consumes 
the contents of its pouch. Pelicans ( Pelecanus onocro- 
talus ) are often seen associated in large flocks ; at other 
times single individuals may be observed sitting in 
lonely and pensive silence on the ledge of some rock a 
few feet above the surface of the water (see Kitto, Piet. 
Bib. on Psa. cii, G). It is not quite clear what is the 
particular point in the nature or character of the peli- 
can with which the Psalmist compares his pitiable con- 
dition. Some have supposed that it consists in the 
loud cry of the bird : compare “ the voice of my sigh- 
ing” (ver. 5). 4Ve are inclined to believe that reference 
is made to its general aspect as it sits in apparent mel- 
ancholy mood, with its bill resting on its breast. Oed- 
mann’s opinion that the Pelecanus yraculus , the shag 
cormorant (Verm. Sanunl. iii, 57), and Bochart’s, that 
the “bittern” is intended, are unsupported by any good 
evidence. Neither is there sufficient ground to infer 
from the above passage any peculiar capability in the 
genus to occupy remote solitudes; for they live on fish, 
and generally nestle in reedy abodes; and man, in all 
regions, equally desirous to possess food, water, and ver- 
dure, occupies the same localities for the same reasons. 
Perhaps the Psalmist refers to one isolated by circum- 
stances from the usual haunts of these birds, and casual- 
ly nestling among rocks, where water, and consequently 
food, begins to fail in the dry season, as is commonly 
the case eastward of the Jordan — such a supposition 
offering an image of misery and desolation forcibly ap- 
plicable to the context (see Thomson, Land and Book, 
i, 403). The best authorities are therefore in favor of 
the pelican being the bird denoted by kaath. The ety- 
mology of the name, from a word meaning “ to vomit,” 
leads also to the same conclusion, for it doubtless has 
reference to the habit which this bird has of pressing 
its under mandible against its breast, in order to assist 
it to disgorge the contents of its capacious pouch for its 
young. This is, with good reason, supposed to be the 
origin of the fable about the pelican feeding its young 
with its own blood, the red nail on the upper mandible 
serving to complete the delusion. 

Pelicans are chiefly tropical birds, equal or superior 
in bulk to the common swan. They are partially gre- 
garious; and though some always remain in their favor- 
ite subsolar regions, most of them migrate in the north- 
ern hemisphere with the northern spring, occupy Syria, 
the lakes and rivers of temperate Asia, and extend 
westward into Europe, up the Danube into Hungary, 
and northward to some rivers of Southern Kussia. They 
likewise frequent salt-water marshes and the shallows 
of harbors, but seldom alight on the open sea, though 
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thcv arc said to dart down upon fisli from a considerable 
height. Notwithstanding their perfect development of 
the natatorial structure, they are good tlyers, and the 
form of their feet does not interfere with their perching 
on trees, in which habit they are somewhat peculiar 
among swimming birds. They are all remarkable for 
voracity. The skin which extends from the throat be- 
tween the rami of the lower mandible is extensible, anti 
this structure attains its highest point of development 
iu the true pelicans, in which the distended pouch is 
capable of holding ten quarts of water. The use of this 
membrane is that of a reservoir for the temporary re- 
tention of the fishes that are captured; enabling the 
bird to dispose of the superfluous quantity for its own 
future consumption or for its sitting mate and young. 
The face of the pelican is naked; the bill, long, broad, 
and flat, is terminated by a strong, crooked, and crimson- 
colored nail, which, when fish is pressed out of the pouch, 
and the bird is at rest, is seen reposing upon the crop, 
and then may be fancied to represent an ensanguined 
spot. This, as above observed, may have occasioned 
the fabulous tale which represents the bird as wounding 
her own bared breast to revive its young brood ; for 
that part of the bag which is visible then appears like 
a naked breast, all the feathers of the body being white 
or slightly tinged with rose color, except the great 
quills, which are black. The feet have all the toes 
united bv broad membranes, and are of a nearly orange 
color. Pelecanus onocrntalus , the species here noticed, 
is the most widely spread of the genus, being supposed 
to be identical at the Cape of Good Hope and in India, 
as well as in Western Asia. It is very distinctly repre- 
sented in ancient Egyptian paintings, where the birds 
are seen in numbers congregated among reeds, and the 
natives collecting basketfuls of their eggs. They still 
frequent the marshes of t lie Delta of t lie Nile, and the 
islands of the river high up the country, and resort to 
the lakes of Palestine, excepting the Dead Sea. The 
Pelecanus onocrotalus (common pelican) and the Pele- 
canus erispus are often observed in Palestine, Egypt, etc. 
Of the latter Mr. Tristram noticed an immense flock 
swimming out to sea within sight of Mount Carmel 
(Ibis, i, 37). — Kitto; Smith; Eairbairn. 



Common Pelican ( Pelecatius Onocrotalus). 


PELICAN, in Christian symbolism. A figure of this 
bird “ vulning herself” — that is, feeding her young with 
her own blood — was common iu old churches, the allu- 
sion being emblematic of our redemption through the 
sufferings of Christ. The pelican often surmounts the 
cross. A brass pelican was employed as a lectern prior 
to the use of the eagle. See Eagle; Lectekn. 

Pelisson. See Pelusson. 

Pell, John, a learned divine and mathematician, 


who settled at Breda as professor of philosophy and 
mathematics, and was a great correspondent of Caven- 
dish, was born at Southwick, in Sussex, iu IG10, and 
died in 1685. Besides the works published by him, his 
MSS. and letters in the British Museum occupy nearly 
forty folio volumes. 

Pell, W. E., a clergyman of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, was born near the beginning of the 19th 
century. He was for many years a member of the 
North Carolina Conference; but, his health failing, he 
was obliged to relinquish travelling, whereupon he 
turned his attention to journalism, and subsequently 
became one of the editors of the Raleigh Sentinel. He 
was an advocate of Southern rights. lie died at Ra- 
leigh, N. C., Nov. 11,1870. See Appleton, A mer. Cyclop . 
x, 581. 

Pella (Gr. neXXa), a city of Palestine, and one of 
the towns of the Decapolis in Periea, being the most 
northerly place in the hitter district (Pliny, v, 16, 18; 
Josephus, War, hi, 3, 3 ; comp. Ptolemy, v, 15, ‘23, and 
Stephanus, s. v.). It was also called Butts (t) Boorif). 
The place is not named in the Bible, but the district of 
“Decapolis,” or ten cities, of which Pella was one, is 
mentioned in Matt, iv, 25; Mark v, 20; vii, 31. That 
district must have extended round to the south-east as 
well as to the east ami north-east of the Sea of Galilee. 
Gerasa, Gadara, and Hippos, three cities of the Decap- 
olis, lay to the south-east of that sea, and Pella is men- 
tioned with these by Josephus (IPar. ii, 18, 1). Pella 
must therefore have been somewhere in that direction. 
Eusebius and Jerome say that it was six miles from 
Jabesh- Gilead, on the road over the mountains from 
Gerasa to Bethshan, and twenty -one miles north of 
Amatlnis, now Am a tell, near the junction of the Zcrka 
or Jabbnk with the Jordan. The name of Jabesh is 
still retained in Wady Yabes, or the valley of Jabesh, 
which comes down from Jebel Ajluu, or the mountains 
of Northern Gilead, in a south-westerly direction, and 
enters the Glior, or the plain of the Jordan, about eight 
or ten miles below the latitude of Bethshan. Jabesh- 
Gilead no doubt lay somewhere within or upon that 
valley. The only ancient site with ruins within that 
valley, and on the old road from Bethshan to Gerasa, is 
one called Ed-Deir, on a height, on the south side of 
Wady Yabes, a little to the south of lvefr-Abil — Arbel 
of Jerome, and Arbela of Eusebius, in the borders of 
Pella. This, i. e. Ed-Deir, is supposed to be the site of 
Jabesh-Gilead (see Robinson, Lat. Bible Res. p. 319; 
Van de Velde, Palest . ii, 352). In early times a con- 
vent possibly stood on the site of Jabesh-Gilead, or a 
convent may have been thelast building that remained; 
hence probably the name of Ed-Deir, or “the convent,” 
called perhaps at first “the convent of Jabesh-Gilead,” 
and afterwards simply “ the convent,” meaning the con- 
vent of Yabes or Jabesh. About two hours or six miles 
from Ed-Deir, on the old road to Bethshan, and about 
twenty-one miles north of Amnteh, on an elevated pla- 
teau in the side of the mountains of Gilead, immediate- 
ly above the plain of the Jordan, and about 1000 feet 
above the level of that plain, almost directly opposite 
to, or to the east of, Bethshan, and immediately above 
Sukut, or ancient Succoth, in the plain below, is an an- 
cient site with extensive ruins, called Tubukat Fahel, or 
Tubukat Felah, as Dr. Thomson’s Arab guide called it, 
who insisted upon this being the true name ( Land and 
Book, ii, 176). This no doubt is Pella. The Arabs 
pronounce it Fella, or Felah, as they have no p iu their 
language, anil use ./'or h for p. The place is described 
by Porter as a low flat tell, in a nook among higher hills, 
having around it on the north, west, and south a narrow 
plain, with a ravine on its south side intersecting the 
plain. The tell and a part of the plain are covered with 
ruins — veritable remains of an ancient and important 
city. Columns of the Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian or- 
ders were observed by Irby and Mangles in 1818. Por- 
tions of the walls are still standing, and the line of 
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streets is here ami there traceable. Among the ruins are 
the remains of an ancient Christian church. The plain 
stands out like a terrace in the side of the mountains; 
hence its modern name, “the Terrace of Pella” (Porter, 
Handbook , p. 318). 

The origin of Pella, like that of Gerasa, is not known. 
But it is said that some Macedonian veterans from the 
armies of Alexander the Great settled there under the 
Seleueidae, and named their new home after Pella of 
Macedon. Fahel, or Felah, however, may be the form 
of an earlier Arabic or Hebrew name, which the Greeks 
converted into Pella. The place was taken by Anti- 
oehus the Great, in the year B.C. 218 (Polyb. v, 70, 12). 
It was afterwards destroyed by the Jews under Alexan- 
der Janmeus, because the inhabitants refused to conform 
to the Jewish rites and customs (Josephus, A nt. xiii, 15, 
4). It was built again, however, and afterwards taken 
by Pompey, who restored it to its former inhabitants 
(/I nt. xiv, 4, 4) ; and it finally became the head or cap- 
ital of a toparehy or district. But what makes Pella 
specially interesting is the fact that it formed the refuge 
and home of the Christians of Jerusalem during the 
siege and destruction of that city by the Romans (see 
Baier, De Christianorum migratione in Pellam , Jen. 
1G94). The disciples had been directed by their divine 
Master to“fiee into the mountains” (Matt, xxiv, 1G), 
and to this place in the mountains of Gilead, we are 
told, they retired (Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. iii, 5). If the 
name of the place be of Hebrew origin, its meaning 
would be, hidden , secret , iconderful , severed , set apart, 
escape or deliverance, and a very suitable description 
would it bo, as if it had been providentially intended | 
by anticipation, of the hiding-place of the Lord’s people, 
where his hidden ones dwelt in the secret place of the 
Most High, and were safe until the calamities of those 
times were passed; where the secret of the Lord was 
with them that feared him, and his dealings with them 
so wonderful; where he severed between his servants 
and the rest of the nation, and set apart the godly for 
himself ; and where they that escaped out of Jacob, the 
remnant that was to inherit his holy mountains, found 
deliverance. The view of the surrounding country from 
the place is very charming, and the waters of Pella are 
celebrated. In the ravine on the south side of the city 
or tell is a large and beautiful fountain, which sends 
forth a fine, clear, and copious stream down the valley 
called Wady Maiiz, or the valley of the banana or plan- 
tain, now full of tamarisks and oleanders, into the plain 
of the Jordan. The fountain is of such copiousness as 
to show it at once to be the famous fountain of Pella 
spoken of by ancient authors. In the early ages of 
Christianity, Pella became an episcopal city, but it seems 
to have been destroyed and deserted, at or immediately 
after the conquest of Syria by the Saracens (Reland, 
Palcest. p. 924 sq.). — Fairbairn. 

Pellegrini, Andrea, a Milanese painter, who 
flourished in the last part of the 16th century, is com- 
mended by Lomazzo. Pellegrini executed some works 
for the churches, particularly the choir of S. Girolamo. 
See Spooner, Biog. I list . of the Fine Arts, ii, GG9. 

Pellegrini, Felice, an Italian painter, was born 
at Perugia in 15G7. He studied under Federigo Baroc- 
cio, under whose able instruction he became a correct 
and skilful designer. He was invited to Rome by pope 
Clement VIII to assist in the works going on in the 
Vatican. On his return to his native city he executed 
some good works for the churches, lie died in 1G30. 
See Spooner, Biog. Hist, of the Fine A ?’ts, ii, GG8. 

Pellegrini, Francesco, an Italian painter men- 
tioned by Baretti, flourished about 1740 at Ferrara, and 
had studied under Giovanni Battista Cozza. Pellegrini 
executed a number of works for the churches of Fer- 
rara, among whieh is a picture of the Last Supper , in 
S. Paolo; and another of St. Bernardo, in the cathe- 
dral. See Spooner, Biog. Hist, of the Fine Arts, ii, GG8. 

Pellegrini, Girolamo, an Italian painter, flour- 


ished at Rome, according to Zanetti, in 1G74. None of 
his works are mentioned at Rome, but he was employed 
at Venice, where he executed several frescos on a large 
scale for the churches, whieh Lanzi says indicate a 
painter sufficiently elevated, though not very select, 
varied, or spirited in his forms. See Spooner, Biog. 
[Fist, of the Fine A rts, ii, GG9. 

Pelleprat. Pierre, a French missionary, was born 
in 1G0G at Bordeaux. Admitted to the Society of Je- 
sus, he taught philosophy and theology in several col- 
leges of the order. At Paris his talents in the pulpit 
soon gained him a reputation. In 1639 he embarked 
for the missions, and, after having visited several houses 
of the society, went to Mexico, where he sojourned elev- 
en years. He died April 21, 16G7, at La Puebla de los 
Angeles (Mexico). We have of his works, Prolusiones 
oratories (Paris, 1644, 8vo), a collection of discourses: — 
Relation des Missions des .Jesuites dans les ties et dans 
la terre fer me de VAmerique meridionale (ibid. 1655, 
8vo) : — Introduction a la langue des Oalibis, sauvages de 
VAmerique meridionale (ibid. 1G55, 8vo), a rare work. 
See Sottwell, Bibl. scriptor . Soc. Jesu ; Brunet, Manuel 
du lib?\ ; A. et A. de Backer, Biblioth. des ecriv. de la 
Compagnie de Jesus, 3 e serie. — Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Ge- 
nerate, xxxix, 494. 

Fellerwoinen, the god of plants among the Finns. 

Pellew, George, D.D., dean of Norwich and rec- 
tor of Chart, was born in Cornwall, England, in 1793. 
He was a son of admiral Sir Edward Pellew, G.C.B. 
He was educated at Eton and at Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, Oxford; received holy orders in 1817; became in 
1823 dean of Norwich ; ami later, in 1829, rector of Chart. 
His death took place at Great Chart, Kent, Oct. 13, 18G6. 
lie was an accomplished scholar, and published among 
other works The Life of J^oi'd Sidmouth, and several 
volumes of Sennons. See Appleton’s Ame?\ Cyclop, vi, 
599. 

Fellican, Konrad Kursner, a noted German di- 
vine of the Reformation period, was born at Ruflfbaeh, 
in the Rhenish province of Alsatia, in 1478. He was 
kept at school in his native place until lie was fifteen 
years old, when his parents, who were poor, sent him to 
an uncle at Heidelberg to study there. But in 1493 he 
was deprived of all help, and he entered the Order of 
Cordeliers. Some time after he returned to Heidel- 
berg, and thence went to Tubingen, where his sueeess 
in study commanded great admiration. His proficiency 
in Hebrew' was indeed surprising. He was a great 
favorite of the learned Franciscan -general Paul(us) 
Seriptoris, and while travelling found a companion in 
the converted Jew' Pfedersheim, who presented him 
with a copy of the Hebrew prophets Isaiah, Ezekiel, 
and the minor ones. Although he had never studied 
Hebrew', he yet, by the aid of Reuehlin’s rules on He- 
brew' conjugations simply, applied himself to its ac- 
quisition with such zeal that by the end of three 
months he had finished reading it, selected the roots, 
and arranged them in the form of a concordance. In 
the last-named work, however, he had the help of a 
Jew from Spain, Matthams Adriani. In the year 1501 
Rellican was ordained presbyter. In that year he lost 
his parents, and on the occasion he transcribed the sev- 
en penitential psalms in Hebrew', Greek, and Latin, to 
which he subjoined many appropriate prayers. The 
year following he received the degree of I).D. at Basle, 
and was made divinity lecturer at the Minorite convent. 
About this time he assisted in the preparation of Au- 
gustine’s works for the press. In 1517 he went to Rome 
on business for his order, and was in that city impressed 
with the corrupt condition of the papacy, just as Luther 
had beeu,w’hose reformatory steps Rellican could there- 
fore most heartily approve. Returning to Basle, he as- 
sumed again, in 1519, the guardianship of his Francis- 
can cloister there. In 1522 he became acquainted with 
(Ecolampadius, and was soon suspected of reformatory 
tendencies. Thus in this very year, at a chapter of the 
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order in Leonborg, in Suabia, and at another in Basle, 
be was constantly inquired about and watched by one 
Satzgcr, the provincial of the order. But as the senate 
of Basle interceded in Pellican’s behalf, no measures of 
censure were put in force against him. Shortly after 
he was, together with (Ecolampadius, made lecturer in 
divinity, and as he dared to expound the Scriptures 
and to adopt reformatory measures, he was sorely per- 
secuted and maligned, as were all Reformers. So long 
as he had remained a friar he had been universally es- 
teemed for bis learning and integrity; blit when it 
pleased God to convince him of the errors and absurd- 
ities of the papal Church, and he began publicly to ex- 
pose them, he was directly made the object of its hate 
and persecution. In 1520, having at the request of 
Zwingli gone to Zurich for the purpose of hearing the 
lectures of Leo Judii on Hebrew, he there renounced 
popery, and was soon after married. A little while 
later lie was by Zwingli’s interest made a professor of 
Greek and Hebrew at Zurich, and he evinced his fitness 
for the position by the publication of an edition of the 
Hebrew Bible, with the comments of Aben-Ezra and R. 
Salatnon (1527). In liis first lectures on the 15th chap- 
ter of Exodus, he thanked God who had brought him 
out of the Egyptian and papistic captivity, helped 
him to pass the Red Sea, and sing the song of Miriam 
with joy — “Sing ye to the Lord, for he has triumphed 
gloriously.” He diligently applied himself also to the 
study of the Turkish language, that he might be useful 
to some who had become his neighbors, by efforts for 
their conversion to the Christian faith. During t lie 
thirty years that he was professor at Zurich, he was 
universally admired for his extensive learning and un- 
wearied labors. He died in 155b, and was succeeded in 
bis position by the illustrious Peter Martyr. His works 
consist principally of lectures and annotations upon the 
Scriptures, translations from the Greek, Latin, Hebrew, 
and Chaldee; also an exposition of several books of 
the Old and New Testaments, together with a trans- 
lation from Ludovicos Yives, designed to convince the 
Jews of the truth of Christianity. II is most important 
publications are, Psaltcrium Dacidis ad Hebraicam ve- 
ritatem interpretatum cum scholiis brerissimis (Stras- 
burg, 1527, 8vo); the Zurich edition of 1532, in 8vo, is 
more carefully prepared and more complete : — Commen- 
tarii Bibliorum cum vulyata editione , sed ad Ihbraicam 
leetionem accurate emendata (Zurich, 1531-3(1, 5 vols. 
fob). Richard Simon says of this work: “He keeps to 
the literal sense, and does not lose sight of the words of 
his text. Though well read in rabbinical authors, be 
seeks more to be useful to his readers than to display 
his rabbinical lore. lie considers it safest to borrow 
nothing from the Jews but grammatical observations.” 
The characteristics of Pellican were sincerity, candor, 
uprightness, and humility, rendering him eminent in 
public life, and in private most amiable. See, besides 
the chronicle of bis life which he lias himself written, Fa- 
bricius, Oratio hist, de vita Pellicani (1G0S); Hess, Pel- 
licint's Juyendyeschichte (1795) : Ilottinger, A Itcs ?/. A hues 
aus dcr Gclelirtenwcli ; Merle d’Aubigne, Hist . of the lief, 
in Switzerland ; Adam, Vita- thcol. German, i* 12G sip; 
Hagenbacb, ) (iter u. Beyriinder dor re f. Kirchc ; Ersch 
u. Gruber, Allyemeine Hnci/klopiidie ; Middleton, Kean- 
yelBioyv. ii, GO. (LILVT.) 

Pellicia, \iu;xu s Ai ni-xius, an Italian theologian 
of note, was born at Naples in 1744, and was educated 
at the high school of his native place. When only 
twenty -one years old, and shortly after graduation, he 
translated Tillemont’s Life of Christ into Italian, and 
enriched it with learned notes. Two years later he 
was teacher of liturgy at the Confercnza, and at twenty- 
seven was appointed professor of ethics and archaeology 
at his alma mater. A year later he wrote a dissertation 
on the obligation of the Church to the State. This was 
followed by other learned dissertations; but bis chef- 
d’ccuvre is De Christiana ecclesia prima, media, ct novis- 
svna atatis politia libri ie (Naples, 1777, 3 vols. 8vo; 


new ed. by Ritter [Col. 1829], with add. by Brown, in 
1S38), which is one of the best a reined ogical works 
written by Romanists. He died in 1823. 

Pelling, EmvAim, D.D., an English divine, flour- 
ished in the second half of the 17th century. He was 
a graduate of Cambridge University, and was vicar of 
St. Helen’s, London, in 1G74 ; rector of St. Martin’s, 
Ludgate, in 1G78; canon of Westminster in 1G83, and 
subsequently rector of Pet worth. He died about the 
opening of the 1 8th century. He published A Dis- 
course, philosophical and practical, on the Existence of 
God (Lond. 1G9G-1705, 2 pts. 8vo), and many occasional 
Sermons (1679-1703). some of which were in opposition 
to the doctrines of the Church of Rome. See Watts, 
Bibl. Brit. s. v. ; Alii bone, Diet, of Brit, and A mer. A u- 
thors, s. v. 

Pellini, Andrea, an Italian painter, was born at 
Cremona probably near the opening of the 16th century. 
Very little is known of bis personal history. He is 
supposed to have been a scholar of Bernardino Campi. 
Lanzi says that “Pellini, though unknown in his native 
: city Cremona, is celebrated at Milan for liis Descent 
I from the Cross, in the church of S. Eustorgio,” This 
j is a grand composition, correctly designed and well col- 
ored, dated 1595. See Spooner, Bioy. Ilist. of the Fine 
A rts, ii, G69. 

Pellini, Marc’ Antonio, an Italian painter, was 
born, according to Orandi, at Pavia in 1GG4. He first 
studied under Tommaso Gatti at Pavia, and afterwards 
visited Bologna and Venice for improvement. He ex- 
ecuted a few works for the churches in his native city, 

1 but did not rise above mediocrity. He died in 17G0. 
See Spooner, Bioy. Hist, of the Fine Arts, ii, GG9. 

Pellissoii - Fontanier, Paul, a noted French 
character of the reign of king Louis XIV, a renegade 
l from the Huguenots, and the principal government 
I agent for the conversion scheme of the Protestants 
! through bribery , was born at Beziers in 1G24. He was 
j deprived of bis father at an early age, and was educated 
by his mother in the principles of the Reformed Church, 
liis family bad for a long rime been distinguished in the 
profession of the law, and to that profession he was also 
destined, lie studied successively at Castres, Montau- 
ban,and Toulouse, and acquired an intimate knowledge 
of the best classical writers, and of French, Spanish, and 
Italian literature. To the study of civil law and juris- 
prudence lie especially devoted himself; the fruits of 
this shortly afterwards appeared in a paraphrase of the 
Institutes of Justinian, which was published at Paris in 
IG 15. He commenced his legal career with considera- 
ble success at Castres. but it was soon interrupted by a 
most severe attack of small-pox, which permanently af- 
fected his sight, and so disfigured him that he was com- 
pelled to abandon the practice of his profession. lie 
retired into the country, and devoted himself to gen- 
eral literature. In 1G52 he settled in Paris, where his 
writings had already made him advantageously known. 
The French Academy, in acknowledgment of the ser- 
vices he had rendered it by writing its history (the 
work perhaps by which lie is best known), decreed that 
be should be appointed a member of it on the first va- 
cancy that should occur, and that in the mean time he 
should be permitted to attend their sittings: to enhance 
the honor, they further decided that a similar privilege 
should on no consideration be granted in future to any 
man of letters. The same year Pellissoii purchased the 
office of secretary to the king; and in 1G57 be was ap- 
pointed first clerk to the minister of finances. In this 
employment, where vast sums of money passed through 
his hands, he maintained his reputation for integrity, 
while his increased means enabled him to render pecu- 
niary services to the distressed men of letters in the 
capital, liis services were rewarded with the appoint- 
ment, in 1GG0, to the office of state counsellor. The 
following year, when the minister was found guilty of 
defalcation, Pellissoii, as the supposed confidant of the 
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minister, was imprisoned in the Bastile. He remained 
upwards of four years in captivity. During this im- 
prisonment he composed three memoirs in behalf of 
Fouquet, which have been reckoned the finest models 
of that species of writing in the French language. 
They became however the plea for additional severity 
towards Pellisson. In order to increase the rigor of his 
confinement, he was deprived of the use of ink and pa- 
per, the want of which compelled him to have recourse 
to divers ingenious expedients, such as writing on the 
margin of his books with the lead of the easements. 
The persevering influence of his friends was at length 
successful in restoring him to liberty; and he was even 
received into favor by a king whose characteristic was 
seldom to forgive any opposition to his despotic will. 
The sufferings Pellisson had undergone at the Bastile 
were compensated by a pension and the appointment 
of historiographer to the king. In 1G70 he abjured 
Protestantism for the Roman Catholic faith, 't his 
change, followed soon after by his entrance into holy 
orders, enabled Louis XIY to bestow upon him the ab- 
bacy of Gimont and the priory of St. Orens, a benefice 
of considerable value in the diocese of Audi. However, 
he is favorably distinguished from most proselytes by 
the lenient and tolerant disposition which he evinced 
towards those who disagreed with him in opinion, and, 
when high in royal favor, he publicly disapproved and 
opposed by his influence and writings the violent meas- 
ures which were employed by the king’s command to 
bring his Protestant subjects within the pale of the Ro- 
man Church, lie persuaded his royal master to em- 
power him to use money as he might see fit for the 
conversion of the Huguenots; and, as the king consent- 
ed, Pellisson became the advocate of the policy of brib- 
ing the Nonconformists into the Church’s fold. He 
communicated with the bishops, and placed in their 
hands sums of money, with instructions to employ them 
in indemnifying persons who might abjure heresy for 
any loss they sustained, or might imagine they sus- 
tained, by taking that step. Of course the plan worked 
well, for there are always many whom gold will tempt, 
and it is not at all surprising that Madame de Mainte- 
non coidd write in 1GK3, “M. Pellisson works wonders. 
... He may not be so learned as M. Bossuet, but he is 
more persuasive. One could never have ventured to 
hope that all these conversions would have been ob- 
tained so easily ” (sic). “ I can well believe,” she writes 
in another place, “that all these conversions are not 
equally sincere; but God has numberless ways of recall- 
ing heretics to himself. At all events, their children 
will be Catholics. If the parents are hypocrites, their 
outward submission at least brings them so much nearer 
to the truth; they bear the signs of it in common with 
the faithful. Pray God to enlighten them all ; the king 
lias nothing nearer to his heart” ( Lettres et Memoires de 
Mme. de Maintenon, viii. 90). In 1671, on the occasion 
of the reception of the archbishop of Paris as member i 
of the Academy, he delivered a panegyric on Louis XIV, 
which was translated into the Latin, English, Spanish, 
Portuguese, Italian, and even Arabic languages. In 
1G73, having incurred the displeasure of Madame de 
Montespan, he was deprived of his office of royal histo- 
riographer; but. at the special request of Louis, he con- 
tinued to write the life of the king, and for that purpose 
accompanied him in several of his campaigns. Nearly 
every succeeding year of Pellisson ’s life was marked by 
some instance of royal favor. 1 1 is death took place at 
Versailles in February, 1G93. The fact of his not re- 
ceiving the sacrament in his last moments has been ex- 
plained by the Roman Catholic w riters to be owing to 
the suddenness of his death ; by Protestants to his un- 
willingness to sanction, by a solemn act of hypocrisy, a 
conversion which they allege to be insincere. The ar- 
guments on both sides will be found impartially stated 
by Bayle (art. “ Pellisson”). It may reasonably be sup- 
posed that Pellisson was never truly won over to the 
Church of Rome, and that he professed conversion for 
VII.— K K K 


selfish purposes. II is efforts to win over Protestants 
was only to give them advantages of which he saw 
them deprived, and to avoid persecution. He corre- 
sponded with Leibnitz regarding the question of relig- 
ious toleration, and laid dow r n his views in Reflexions 
| sur les differences en mat Here de Religion (1G8G). See 
Weiss, J/istoire des Refugies Protestants de France 
(Paris, 18G3, 12mo), p. Go sq., especially p. 78; Jervis, 
Hist, of the Church of France, ii, Go sq.; Smiles, 
Hist, of the Huguenots after the Revocation (see In- 
dex). (J. II. W.) 

Pelloma, an ancient Roman deity, w r as believed to 
ward off the attacks of the enemy. 

Pelloutier, Simon, a French historian, was born at 
Leipsic, Germany, Oet. 27, 1G94. II is father, a merchant 
established at Lyons, had been driven from France bv 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. Aided by an ex- 
cellent memory and a strong desire to edueate himself, 
he studied at 1 lalle, at Berlin, and Geneva. Admitted to 
the evangelical ministry, he served the French churches 
of Buchboltz (1715), of Madgebnrg (1719), and of Berlin 
(1725), where he was the colleague of Lenfant. In 1743 
he w f as elected member of the Academy of Sciences at 
Berlin, and was chosen for its librarian in 1745. lie 
died at Berlin Oct. 3, 1757. His principal work is, His- 
toire des Celtes et partienlierement des Gaulois et des Ger- 
mains depuis les temps fabuleux jusqn' a la prise de Rome 
par les Gaidois (La Haye, 1740 1750, 2 vols. 12mo). 
This edition is full of faults; Chiniae de la Bastide has 
given a second, revised and enlarged after the MSS, 
of the author (Paris, 1771, 2 vols. 4to, or 8 vols. 12mo), 
which was translated into German by Purmann (Frank- 
fort, 1777-1784, 3 vols. Svo). “This work,” says the 
Journal des Savants, “is very curious and agreeable in 
many respects; it is full of an extremely varied erudi- 
tion. The author, not satisfied with proving what he 
advances, always accompanies his proofs with judicious 
reflections, from which he afterwards draw’s very ex- 
tended conclusions, calculated to throw light upon the 
history and antiquities of all the different peoples of 
Europe.” The editor has added to the Uistoire des 
Celtes several dissertations by Pelloutier; among others 
the Discours sur les Galates, which gained for him in 
1742 a prize from the French Academy of Inscriptions. 
See Brueker, Pinacotheca, dee.iii, No. 9 ; Formey, Kloges; 
Haag, La France Protestante. — Iloefer, Nouv. Biog. Ge- 
nerate, , xxxix, 514. 

Pelon. See Pelonite. 

Fel'onite (Heb. with the art. hap-Peloni' , 
as if from a place or man Pelon, otherwise unknown; 
Sept, o d’fAom v. r. o <J>aXXwi//, 1 Chron. xi, 27; 6 <btX- 
Xwi'i, 1 Chron. xi, 3G; 6 Ik ‘haXXorc, 1 Chron. xxvii, 
10; Ynlg. Phalonites , Phelonites , Phallonites). Two of 
David’s mighty men, llelez and Ahijah, are called Pel- 
onites (1 Chron. xi, 27, 3G). From 1 Chron. xxvii, 10 
it appears that the former was of the tribe of Ephraim, 
and " Pelonite” would therefore be an appellation de- 
rived from his place of birth or residence. But in the 
Targum of rabbi Joseph it is evidently regarded as a 
patronymic, and is rendered in the last-mentioned pas- 
sage “ of the seed of Pelan.” In the list of 2 Sam. xxiii 
llelez is called (ver. 2G) “the Paltite,” that is, as Ber- 
theau (on 1 Chron. xi) conjectures, of Beth - I’alct, or 
Beth-Phelet, in the south of Judah. But it seems 
probable that “Pelonite” is t lie correct reading. See 
Paltite. “Ahijah the Pelonite” appears in 2 Sam. 
xxiii, 34 as “ Eliam the son of Ahithophel the Gilon- 
ite,” of which the former is a corruption; “Ahijah” 
forming the first part of “Ahithophel,” and “Pelonite” 
and “ Gilonite” differing only by 3 and If we follow 
the Sept, of 1 Chron. xxvii, the place from which llelez 
took his name would be of the form Phallu, but there is 
no trace of it elsewhere, and Hie Sept, must have had a 
differently pointed text. In Heb. “'235, peloni , as an 
appellative, corresponds to the Greek u Cura, “such a 
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Dne it still exists in Arabic and in the Spanish Don 
Fulano , Mr. So-and-so.— Smith. 

Pelopeia, a festival observed by the people of Elis 
in honor of Pelops. It was kept in imitation of Her- 
cules. who sacrificed to Pelops in a trench, as it was 
usual, when the manes and the infernal gods were the 
objects of worship. 

Pelops, in Greek mythology, the grandson of Zeus 
and the son of Tantalus, was slain by his father, and 
served up at an entertainment which he gave to the 
gods, in order to test their omniscience. They were 
not deceived, and would not touch the horrible food; 
but Ceres, being absorbed with grief for the loss of her 
daughter, ate part of a shoulder without observing. 
The gods then commanded the members to be thrown 
into a caldron, out of which Clotho brought the boy 
again alive, and the want of the shoulder was supplied 
by an ivory one. According to the legend most gen- 
eral in later times, Pelops was a Phrygian, who, being 
driven by Ilos from Sipylos, came with great treasures 
to the peninsula which derived from him the name of 
Peloponnesus, married Hippodamia, obtained her fa- 
ther’s kingdom by conquering him in a chariot- race, 
and became the father of Atreus, Thyestes, and other 
sons. Put in what appear to be the oldest traditions, 
he is represented as a Greek, and not as a foreigner. 
He was said to have revived the Olympic games, and 
was particularly honored at Olympia. — Chambers. 

Peloria, a festival observed by the Thessalians in 
commemoration of the news which they received by 
one Pelorius that the mountains of Tempe had been 
separated by an earthquake, and that the waters of the 
lake which lay there stagnated had found a passage into 
the Alpheus, and left behind a vast, pleasant, and most 
delightful plain, etc. 

Pelt, Anton Friedrich Ludwig, a German theo- 
logian, was born at Regensburg June 28, 1799, and was 
educated first at Bhckebnrg and Altona, and then at 
the universities in Jena, Kiel, and Berlin. At the last- 
named high school he became “Privatdocent” in 1820, in 
1829 was made extraordinary professor at Greifswalde, 
and in 1835 regular professor at Kiel. After the subju- 
gation of Schleswick-llolstein by the Danes, Pelt was 
dismissed, and he was made university professor at 
Greifswalde, and given the living of Kemnitz, near by. 
He died in 1801. His principal work is Theologische 
Encyklopddie als System im Zusammenhange tint der 
Geschichte der theoL 1 1 'issenschaft n. ihrer einzelnen 
Ziceige (Ilamb. and Gotha, 1843). Besides, he pub- 
lished, Commentin' zu dtn Thessalonischen Brief en (1829) : 
— Der Kampf a us dem Glauben (1837), a reply to 
Strauss; and, with Ilhein wald, IlomiUarinm patristi - 
cum (Perl. 1829, 4 Nos.), which, unfortunately, was never 
completed, lie also founded in Kiel in 1838 the peri- 
odical M itarbeiten . 

Pelte (Lat. Peltanus'), Theodore Antoine de, a 
Belgian theologian, was born in 1552 at Pelte, a depart- 
ment of Liege. He assumed the dress of a Jesuit, and 
taught Greek and Hebrew at Ingolstadt, then theology 
at Augsburg. ! le died in that city May 2, 1584. Besides 
different treatises of controversy, we have of his works, 
Paraphrasis et scholia in Prorcrbia Salomonis (Antw. 
1600, Ito); and he translated from t lie Greek into Latin 
Concilii Ephesinii primi acta (Ingolstadt, 1576, fol.) 
Grucorum xvtii Patrnni hom'd be in prcecipua festa 
(ibid. 1579, 8vo) : — the Cominentaires of Andre of Caesa- 
rea, of Victor of Antioch, etc. See Foppens, Bill. Bel - 
r/ica ; Kobold, Lexicon. — Iloefer, Xvuv. Bioy. Generate , 
xxxix, 518. 


sequently of the Church in Haverstraw, N. J. He died 
July 10, 18(34. Mr. Pelton was a man of strong mind, a 
ready preacher, and a good pastor. See Wilson, Presb . 
Hist. Almanac, 186(3, p. 160. 

Pelusiotae (from 7 rqXog, mud), a name applied by 
the Oriyenists in the 3d century to the orthodox Chris- 
tians, denoting that they were earthly, sensual, car- 
nally minded men, because they differed from them in 
their apprehension of spiritual and heavenly bodies. 

Pelvert, Bon-Fran^ois Riviere (called the abbe), 
a French theologian, was born Aug. 5, 1714. lie was a 
member of a community of clergymen formed in the 
parish of Saint-Germain-rAuxerrois, and was admitted 
to orders by Bossuet, bishop of Troyes, who procured 
him, besides several benefices, a theological chair in his 
seminary. Dismissed by bishop Poneet de la Riviere, 
he retired to the community of Saint-Josse at Paris, and 
in 1763 assisted at the Council of Utrecht. His refusal 
to adhere to the formulary prevented him from perform- 
ing any ecclesiastical duty. He died in Paris Jan. 18, 
1781. His principal writings are, Dissertations sur Vap- 
probation necessaire pour administrer le sacrement de 
penitence (1755, 12mo): — five Lettres sur la distinction 
de la religion naturelle et de la religion revelee (1769-70, 2 
vols. 12mo) : — six Letti'es ou Von examine la doctrine de 
qnelqnes ecrivains modernes contre les incredules (1776, 
2 vols. 12mo); directed against the Jesuits Delamare, 
Floris, Paulian, and Nonnotte: — Dissertation sur la sa- 
crifice de la messe (1779, 12tno), which drew him into a 
sharp controversy with Plowden, and were followed by 
a Defense (1781, 3 vols. 12mo) : — Exposition et Compel- 
raison de la doctrine des a nciens et des nouveaux phi - 
losophes (1787, 2 vols. 12mo), -in which the necessity 
of revelation is established. Abbe Pelvert edited the 
treatise De Gratia of the abbe Gourlin (1781, 3 vols. 
4to), and left a large number of manuscripts. See Frere, 
Bibliog. Xormande, vol. ii ; Feller et Weiss, Biog. Univ. 
s. v. — Hoefer, Xouv. Biog. Generate . xxxix, 519. 

Pelvicula Amu la rum is a terra applied to the 
metal stands for the cruets (q. v.). 

Pemberton, Ebenezer (1), a Congregational 
minister, was born about 1661, and was educated at 
Harvard University, where, after graduation, he taught 
for a while. Aug. 28. 1700, he became pastor of the 
! Boston t; Old South Church,” and remained in that place 
until his death, Feb. 13, 1717. He published a number 
of Sermons, three prefatory Epistles, etc. (1710-19: pub- 
lished collectively in 1727, 8vo). His Election Sermon 
I of 1710 was highly esteemed. See Sprague, A muds of 
the A mer. Pulpit, vol. i. 

Pemberton, Ebenezer (2), a Congregational 
minister, son of the preceding, was born in 1704. in 
Boston. lie graduated at Harvard College in 1721; 
j served for some time as chaplain at Castle William, 
and in 1727 became pastor of the Presbyterian Church 
in New York, where he labored until 1753, when he re- 
I signed, and was installed pastor of the Middle Street 
1 Church, Boston. March 6, 1754, and there remained un- 
til it was closed by the Revolution in 1775. Though 
one of the most popular preachers of his time, his 
friendship for governor Hutchinson, one of his flock, 
caused an imputation of disloyalty, and created difficul- 
ties in the Church. lie died in Boston Sept. 9, 1779. 
He published, Sermons on several Subjects, preached in 
the Presbyterian Church in Xeiv York (1738): — Bod- 
leian Lecture (1766): — Salvation by Grace through 
Faith ; Eight Sermons preached at Boston (1774) : ami a 
few occasional Sermons (1731-71). See Sprague, .4;<- 
nals of the Amer. Pulpit, i, 336. 


Pelton, Samuel, a Presbyterian minister, was born 
in Montgomery, Orange County, N. V.. 5 larch 25, 1776. 
He received his education in a classical school at Mont- 
gomery, studied theology* privately, was licensed by 
Hudson Presbytery, and ordained by the same in 181 G 
as pastor of the Church at Hempstead, N. V., and sub- , 


Pemberton, Israel (1), a Quaker preacher of 
great usefulness, was the son of Phineas Pemberton, one 
of the early settlers of Pennsylvania, and was born in 
Bucks County of that state in 1684. lie was appren- 
ticed to a merchant in Philadelphia, and subsequently 
became one of the most considerable merchants of that 
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city. He took an active part in the public affairs of 
the province, and was for nineteen years a member of 
the General Assembly. Having been trained religiousl}', 
he sustained through life an unblemished character by 
his justice, integrity, and uprightness. He was endowed 
with a peculiar sweetness of disposition, which rendered 
his company agreeable and instructive. He also devoted 
himself to the ministration of the truth, and approved 
himself a faithful elder, manifesting by his meekness and 
humility that, having submitted himself to the disci- 
pline of the cross, he was qualified to counsel others in 
the way of holiness. While attending the funeral of an 
acquaintance, he was seized with a fit, supposed to be 
apoplexy, and expired in about an hour^ Jan. 19, 1754. 
See Janney, Hist, of Friends, iii, 334. 

Pemberton, Israel (2), a Quaker philanthropist, 
was brother of James and John, and grandson of Phin- 
eas, who came over with Penn, and settled near the Falls 
of Delaware. Israel, his grandson, a man of eloquence 
and liberality, devoted the latter part of his life to acts 
of benevolence, especially to the Indians. He died at 
Philadelphia in 1779, aged 63 years. 

Pemberton, John, a devoted Quaker preacher, 
a native of Philadelphia, and brother of the preced- 
ing, was born Nov. 27, 1727. John was early inter- 
ested in the Gospel labors of his society, and travel- 
led much both in this country and in Europe in the 
service of his divine Master. His first visit to Europe 
was in company with John Churchman, in the year 
1750; his second was undertaken in 1782, and occupied 
him until 1789. His return to his relatives and friends 
after so long an absence was exceedingly gratifying to 
them all ; but this pleasure was abated by the early 
discovery that he came home under a burdened mind, 
from an apprehension that his duty was not fully per- 
formed, which occasioned so great distress and conflict 
as sometimes to affect his bodily health. In his dis- 
position he was modest ; yet when his duty led him 
among the great and distinguished, his manner was 
plain, solid, and dignified. To the different ranks of 
sober people he was open and communicative. To the 
poor he addressed himself with great tenderness and 
condescension, and might indeed be said to have been 
the poor man’s confiding counsellor and friend. Like 
his Lord and Master, he went about continually doing 
good. He embarked for Amsterdam in the spring of 

1794, and on his arrival in that city engaged in religious 
labors which occupied him some weeks. He then pro- 
ceeded towards Pyrmont, in Westphalia, Germany, 
where there was a monthly meeting of Friends. At 
Bielefeld he was taken ill with a fever; yet he recover- 
ed sufficiently to travel, and reached Pyrmont early in 
the ninth month. He remained in that vicinity about 
four months, being in very poor health, yet most of the 
time occupied in religious labors. He died Jan. 31, 

1795. See Janney, History of Friends , iv, 80. 

Pemble, William, a learned Calvinistie English 
divine, was born in 1591 ; educated at Magdalene Col- 
lege, Oxford; removed to Magdalene Hall in 1613, and 
there became a noted divinity reader and tutor. lie 
appears to have been a good Hebrew scholar, and em- 
ployed bis learning very advantageously in explanations 
of obscure passages of Scripture, and thorough exposi- 
tions of the first nine chapters of Zeeliariah and the 
book of Eeelesiastes. He was a famous preacher, a 
good orator, an excellent scholar, and an ornament to 
society. He died in 1623. His works were published 
at London in one vol. fol. (1635; 4th ed. Oxford, 1659), 
and embrace : Vindieice Fidei, or a Treatise of Justifica- 
tion by Faith ; A Treatise of the Providence of God ; 
Salomon's Recantation and Repentance , or the Book of 
Ecclesiastes explained ; The Period oj'the Persian Mon- 
archy, wherein sundry Places oj' Ezra , Nehemiah. and 
Daniel are cleared; A short and sweet Exposition upon 
the first Nine Chapters of Zecharie ; Sermon on 1 Cor. 
xv t 19, 20 ; Introduction to the worthy Receiving of the 


Lord's Supper ; Five godly and profitable Sermons; A 
Su?nme of M or all Philosophy. See Wood, Athena; 
Oxon.; Biekersteth, Christian Student ; Darling, Cyclop . 
Bibliogr. s. v. ; Allibone, Diet, of Brit, and Atner. Auth . 

s. v. 

Pembroke, Anne, Countess of a noted English 
lady philanthropist, was the daughter and sole heir of 
George Clifford, earl of Cumberland. She was bom 
at Skipton Castle, in Craven, in 1589. To endowments 
naturally of a high order she added all those accom- 
plishments which her high rank and extensive wealth 
brought within her reach. According to bishop Bain- 
bow, “she eould discourse with virtuosos, travellers, 
scholars, merchants, divines, statesmen, and good house- 
wives in any kind.” But she preferred “ the study of 
those noble Beroeans, and those honorable women who 
searched the Scriptures daily; with Mary, she chose 
the better part of hearing the doctrine of Christ.” She 
was twice married : her first husband was Richard, earl 
of Dorset ; her second, Philip, earl of Pembroke and 
Montgomery. She survived the latter forty-five years, 
during which time she employed herself in a constant 
series of good works, extensive charities, and generosity 
to learned men; also in erecting saered edifices, a noble 
hospital, and many other stately buildings, both for the 
honor of her family and for the public good. While 
she was exemplary in her own religious observances, 
she was careful also that none of her servants should be 
remiss or negligent in that respect. In her intercourse 
with others she was condescending, and ever strove to 
obliterate from their minds any consciousness of inferi- 
ority. She died in 1674. 

Pen (12?, et, Job xix, 24; Psa. xlv, 1 ; Jer. viii, 8; 
xvii, 1 ; and chart, Isa. viii, 1) properly means 

a style or reed. 'Hie instruments with which characters 
were formed in the writing of the ancients varied with 
the materials to be written upon. The proper pen was 
made of reed, calamus, hence a reed pen (Jer. xxxvi, 4; 
3 John, 13). This was perhaps the most ancient pen 
for writing on soft materials; and it is still used by the 
Turks, Syrians, Persians, Abyssinians, Arabs, and other 
Orientals, as their languages eould not be written with- 
out difficulty with pens made like ours from quills. 
Upon tablets of wax a metallic pen or stylus was em- 
ployed. In engraving upon hard substances, such as 
stone, wood, or metallic plates, “an iron pen,” or graver 
of iron or copper, was employed (Job xix, 24). See 
Ink; Reed; Whiting. From the size and general 
appearance of some of the aneient reeds, as preserved 
in pictures found at Herculaneum, we may perceive 
how easily the same word (Z2S1T, shebet ' ) might denote 
the sceptre or badge of authority belonging to the 
chief of a tribe, and also a pen for writing with. For 
although the two instruments are sufficiently distinct 
among us, vet, where a long rod of eane, or reed per- 
haps, was (like a general’s truncheon, or baton, in mod- 
ern days) the ensign of command, and a lesser rod of 
the same nature was formed into a pen and used as 
such, they had considerable resemblance. This may 
account for the phraseology and parallelism in Judges 
v, 14 : 

“Out of Machir enme down governors (legislators) ; 

Out of Zebulun they that hold the shebet of writers.” 
The ancients also used styles to write on tablets cover- 
ed with wax. The Psalmist says (Psa. xlv, 1), “My 
tongue is the pen of a ready writer.” The Hebrew 
signifies rather a style, which was a kind of bodkin, 
made of iron, brass, or bone, sharp at one end, the other 
formed like a little spoon, or spatula. The sharp end 
was used for writing letters, the other end expunged 
them. The writer eould put out or correct what he 
disliked, and yet no erasure appear, and he eould write 
anew as often as he pleased on the same plaee. On 
this is founded that advice of Horace, of often turning 
the style, and blotting out, “ Snepe stylum vertas iterum, 
quaj digna legi sint seripturus.” Scripture alludes to 
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the same custom (2 Kings xxi, 13), ‘‘I will blot out 
Jerusalem as men blot out writing from their writing 
tablets.’’ I will turn the tablets, and draw the style 
over the wax, till nothing appear — not the least trace. 
Isaiah (viii, 1) received orders from the Lord to write 
in a great roll of parchment, with the style of a man, 
what should be dictated to him. It is asked, What is 
meant by this style of a man? It could not be one of 
these styles of metal; they were not used for writing 
on parchment. It is probable that the style of a man 
signifies a manner of writing which is easy, simple, 
natural, and intelligible. For generally the prophets 
expressed themselves in a parabolical, enigmatical, and 
obscure style. Here God intended that Isaiah should 
not speak as the prophets, but as other men used to do. 
Jeremiah says (viii, 8) the style of the doctors of the 
law is a style of error; it writes nothing but lies. Lit- 
erally, “The pen of the scribes is in vain.” They have 
promised you peace, but behold war. lie saj's, “The 
sin of Judah is written with a pen of iron and with the 
point of a diamond. It is graven upon the table of 
their heart,” or engraven on their heart, as on writing 
tablets. The Hebrew says, a graver of shamir. — Calmct. 

Penal Laws arc statutes enacted for the secular 
punishment of those who are supposed to be in religious 
error. Thus the laws against Nonconformists in Eng- 
land were as follows : 

“1. An act for well governing and regulating corpora- 
tions, 13 Car. II, c. 1. By this act all who bore oflice in any 
city, corporation, town, or borough were required to take 
the oaths and subscribe the declaration therein mentioned, 
and to receive the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper accord- 
ing to the rites of the Church of England. This turned 
the dissenters out of the government of all corporations. 
2. The Act of Uniformity, 14 Car. II, c. 4. By it all parsons, 
vicars, and ministers, who enjoyed any preferment in the 
Church, were obliged to declare their unfeigned assent 
and consent to everything contained in the Dock of Com- 
mon Prayer , etc., or be ipso facto deprived ; and all school- 
masters and teachers were prohibited from teaching youth 
without license from the archbishop or bishop, under pain 
of three months’ imprisonment. 3. An act to prevent and 
suppress seditious conventicles, 16 Car. II, c. 4, in which it 
was declared unlawful to be present at any meetiug for 
religious worship, except according to the usage of the 
Church of England, where live besides the family should 
be assembled. The first and second offences were made 
subject to a certain fine, or three months’ imprisonment, 
on conviction before a justice of the peace on the oath of a 
single witness; and the third offence, on conviction at 
the sessions, or before the justices of assize, was punish- 
able by transportation for seven years. 4. An act for re- 
straining Nonconformists from inhabiting iu corporations, 
17 Car. II, c. 2. By it all dissenting ministers who would 
not take an oath therein specified against the lawfulness 
of taking up arms against the king on any pretence what- 
soever, and that they would never attempt any alteration 
of government iu Church and State, were banished five 
miles from all corporation towns, and subject to a fine of 
£4(i in case they should preach in any conventicle. 5. 
Another act to prevent and suppress seditious conven- 
ticles, 22 Car. Il,c.5. Any persons who taught iu such con- 
venticles were subject to a penalty of £20 for the first, and 
£40 for every subsequent offence ; and any person who 
permitted such a conventicle to be held in his bouse was 
liable to a fine of £20 ; and justices of peace were empow- 
ered to break open doors where they were informed such 
conventicles were held, and take the offenders intocustody. 
C. An act for preventing dangers which might happen from 
popish recusants, commonly called the Test Act, whereby 
every person was incapacitated from holding a place of 
trust under the government, without taking the sacrament 
according to the rites of the Church of England.” 

It may be added that in Scotland, about 1568, it was 
enacted that every examinable girl or stripling must 
communicate in the parish church or pay a tine. In 
1600 and in 1611 lines were imposed on all non-com- 
municants above fifteen years of age. Dr. Lee prints 
a portion of a session record, in which occurs the follow- 
ing: “ Megget, spoils to Thomas Clark, in Kosline, and 
Helen Denholme, spoils to James Clerk, vr, for not com- 
municating at this Inst communion, confcssit. and credit 
them never to omit the said occasion, and pnyet 10.<?. 
Aug. 22. — Two men in lioslin, for not communicating, 
were penitent, ami payed everie nnc of them 4s. 6i/.” 
Severe laws were enacted against papists or trallicking , 
priests, and again, against all who would not conform j 


to prelacy in the days of the Stuarts. Ministers were 
banished and forbidden to preach, and torture from the 
thnmfikin and boot in many cases was resorted to. Prot- 
estant penal laws against papists are as bad in princi- 
ple as popish penal laws against Protestants. As late 
as 1700, in Scotland, a statute was sanctioned by king 
William to the following effect: It re-enacts a great 
number of the old acts which make the hearing of mass 
a capital offence, imposes tines and imprisonment upon 
every man who should harbor papists, or sell them 
books, or remove their children out of the country with- 
out the authority of the presbytery. It then goes on 
to state at great length : 

1. That everyone who shall seize a popish priest iu the 
country shall receive a reward from government : and if 
the priest shall attempt to conceal his profession, he shall 
be banished ; and if he should return, be put to death. 2. 
If any person whatever shall be found iu a place where 
there are any of the vestments or images used in popish 
worship, and refuse to purge himself of popery, he shall 
be banished, with certificate of death if he should return. 
3. That the children of papists shall be taken from them 
by their Protestant relations. 4. No papist shall purchase 
land; and should he do so, and the seller come to the 
knowledge of the fact, he shall retaiu both the price and 
the land, and the papist shall have no redress. 5. That 
no papist, above fifteen years of age, shall inherit any 
property left to him by another; and when he comes to 
fifteen years of age, if he does not then become a Protes- 
taut, it shall be again taken from him. 6. That it shall not 
be in the power of any papist to sell and dispone any her- 
itable property whatever. 7. That no money can be left 
to any Roman’ Catholic institution. 8. That if any person 
apostatize from Protestantism to Romanism, he shall for- 
feit bis estate to his next Protestant heir. 9. That no pa- 
pist can be a curator, a factor, a schoolmaster, a teacher 
of auy kind whatever. 10. That no Protestant shall keep 
a domestic servant who is a papist. 11. The presbytery 
of the bounds has power to apply the oath of purgation, 
which was as solenm and inquisitorial as man could frame 
U. 

When will men learn that the forcible repression of 
opinion is not the way to change it? When it was pro- 
posed to alter some of those last penal laws. Scotland rose 
in terrible uproar, and the first attempt had to be aban- 
doned. Those who enjoyed freedom themselves would 
not allow it to others; those who had smarted under po- 
pery made it smart in turn, for they had not learned 
the lesson of toleration. — Eadie. Sec Toleration. 

Penalosa, Juan pe, a Spanish historical painter, 
was born at Bneza in 1581. He was one of the ablest 
scholars of Pablo de Cespedes at Cordova, anil assidu- 
ously imitated his style. He painted some works for 
the churches, but more for the convents. His picture 
of St. Uarbe , at the cathedral of Cordova, is said to be 
a magnificent performance, executed entirely in the 
style of his master. Penalosa died in 1G36. See Spoon- 
er, Blog. Diet, of the Fine A rts, ii, 669. 

Penalties of the Mosaic Law. In this the con- 
trolling principle was the simple and natural, and there- 
fore in early times general, one of recompense or re- 
venge (Wachsmuth, I/ellen. Alterth. ii, 118), the lex ta- 
lionis (see Rothmaier, Jus Talioms , Jen. 1700; comp. 
Polyb. v, 9, 6), which was directed even against beasts 
(Exod. xxi. 23 sq., 28; Lev. xxiv, 17 sq. : Dent, xix, 16 
sq. ; comp. Gen. ix, 5 ; 1 Kings xxi, 19), and the kindred 
notion of compensation for private trespasses (Exod. 
xxi, 3G; xxii, 1, 3; 2 Sam. xii, 6). The design of de- 
terring men from wrong hv terror was held in view 
(Dent. xvii. 13; xix, 20; xxi, 21); but this should not 
(with Michaclis, Mos. Recht, v, G sq.; and Kleinschrod, 
Peinl. Recht, ii, 138) be pressed too far, although it can- 
not he (with Welker, Letzte Griinde, p. 292) wholly de- 
nied. Tliis principle of revenge is found also in the an- 
cient legislation of the Greeks, Romans, anil Egyptians 
(on the last, see csp. I)iod. Sic. i, 75), The particular 
penalties among the Israelites consisted in death, stripes, 
imprisonment, anil in the payment of sums of money, 
which were either fixed by the law (Deut. xxii, 19, 29), 
or left to the determination of the injured party (Exod. 
xxi, 22), or took the place of certain personal penalties 
j (ver. 29 sq.), for the redemption of which in this way 
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provision had been made. The penalty of banishment 
does not appear in the Mosaic law; for the phrase “cut 
off from among his people” cannot be thus understood 
[see Execution]; nor is such a punishment at all in 
the spirit of the theocratic law. The accidental killing 
of a man led to temporary exile, but within a free city 
of the Holy Land itself. All these penalties bear an un- 
mistakable air of mildness, in view of the crimes against 
which they are denounced and the character of the 
people, and especially when compared with those in- 
dicted by other ancient nations (e. g. the Egyptians, 
Diod. Sic. i, 77). Nor did they bring infamy upon the 
criminal, for punishments involving social and civil 
degradation were unknown to the Mosaic law. They 
were also free from torture; nor was this admitted even 
in the case of an inquisition until the time of the Her- 
ods (Josephus, Ant. xvi, 8, 4; 10, 3; xvii, 4, 1). Jo- 
sephus, indeed (A pion , ii, 30), speaks of the Mosaic pen- 
alties as more severe than those indicted among other 
nations. But this is merely comparative. The freedom 
of the Mosaic law from torture will appear the more 
to its honor if we remember that the most civilized na- 
tions have only begun to refrain from it, and to punish 
the worst criminals with simple death, in very recent 
time (Abegg, Lehrb. d. Strafrechsticissensch. p. 187). 
The pardoning power, with which the administration 
of justice is associated in modern states, accords with 
this character of punishment; but prescription, in the 
criminal law ( prmcriptio cri minis ), corresponds merely 
to the ancient right of blood-revenge. Of a gradation 
of penalties, increasing with each repetition of the of- 
fence, the Mosaic law knows nothing (comp. Abegg, Op. 
cit. p. 230), but it appears in the criminal jurisprudence 
of the later Jews (Mishna, Sanhedr. ix, 5). The expi- 
ation by children of the offences of their parents is no- 
where ordered in the law, although it was usual among 
other ancient nations (Cicero, Ad Brut. 15). On the 
contrary, Deut. xxiv, 1G directly opposes this practice 
(comp. 2 Kings xiv, G; 2 Chron. xxv, 4). But in Josh, 
vii, 24 some understand that the whole family were 
sharers in the guilt. (But sec Aciian. Keil’s remarks 
on the passage are childish.) It may be seen from 2 
Kings ix, 2G that law-less tyranny sometimes punished 
children with the father; but the children in the case 
of Naboth were heirs, and Ahab’s main design could not 
be fulfilled while they remained alive (1 Kings xxi). 
The punishment of whole nations at the will of an in- 
dividual (see Esther iii, G) is a work of Oriental despot- 
ism, of which examples have been witnessed even in 
modern times (Arvienx, i, 331 sq.). The only excep- 
tion w-as the case of the children of insolvent debtors, 
who w-ere made bondmen by hard-hearted creditors (2 
Kings iv, 1 ; Matt, xviii, 25). The threat in Exod. xx, 
5 has nothing to do with civil jurisprudence (see Weg- 
ner’s Interpretatio of the passage, Viteb. 1790). 

There remains for examination the vexed question, 
w-hich has an important bearing on the determination 
of the date of the crucifixion, whether the criminal tri- 
als and executions of the Jewish authorities could take 
place on the Sabbath and high feast-days. There can 
be no doubt, in the nature of the case, that offenders 
could be arrested on these days, and that it was done 
appears from John vii, 32; Acts xii, 3. But it cannot 
be show'll from the Mishna (Sanhedr. lxxxviii, 1) that 
sessions of the Sanhedrim were held on such days. See 
Passover. They certainly were not then usual (Mish- 
na, Jam Tob , v, 2) ; and even on the preceding day they 
w-ere avoided, if possible, lest in any way they should 
be held over into the Sabbath. It appears also from 
Acts xii, 4 that condemnation, w-hcre possible, was post- 
poned until after the festivals. But that executions 
w-ere held during the feast cannot he doubted (Mishna, 
Saukedr. xi, 4; comp. Deut. xvii, 12, 13). Yet we can- 
not suppose that the Sabbath, or a feast-day w-hich was 
regarded as a Sabbath, could be chosen for such a pur- 
pose (sec esp. Iilcek, Beitr. zur K ra nyelienkrit ik, p. 140 
sq.) — Winer, ii, 53G. See Punishment, 


Penance (Lat. panitentia) is the outw-ard profes- 
sion of sorrow, as repentance (q. v.) is the principle and 
inward feeling of sorrow for sin. The w-ord is used in a 
neyative anil a positive sense. In a negative sense pen- 
ance is manifested in the neglect of ordinary attention to 
dress, to the care of the person, to the use of food. In 
a positive sense the word is used to designate the per- 
formance of some acts of ecclesiastical discipline, en- 
joined or authoritatively imposed either as a punish- 
ment for offences by w hich the party has exposed him- 
self to the censures of that ecclesiastical body called the 
Church, or as an expression of his penitence. For the 
sake of affording a historical treatment of the subject, we 
shall first consider the view’s and practices of the early 
Christian Church. (A pretty full account is given by 
Bingham. Oriyines Ecclesice , and a more concise one by 
Coleman, Ancient Christianity Exemplified , and upon 
these we shall mainly depend in the first part of this 
article.) 

Penance, in the Christian Church, is an initiation of 
the discipline of the Jewish synagogue, or, rather, it is 
a continuation of the same institution. Excommunica- 
tion in the Christian Church is essentially the same as 
expulsion from the synagogue of the Jew’s; and the 
penances of the offender, required for his restoration to 
his former condition, were not materially different in 
the Jewish and Christian churches. The principal 
point of distinction consisted in this, that the sentence 
of excommunication affected the civil relations of the 
offender under the Jewish economy; but in the Chris- 
tian Church it affected only his relations to that body. 
Neither the spirit of the primitive institutions of the 
Church, nor its situation, or constitution in the first 
three centuries, was at all compatible with the inter- 
mingling or confounding of civil and religious privi- 
leges or penalties. The act of excommunication was 
at first an exclusion of the offender from the Lord’s 
Supper and from the ayapee. The term itself im- 
plies separation from the communion. The practice 
was derived from the injunction of the apostle (1 Cor. 
v, 11): “With such a one no not to eat." From the 
context, and from l Cor. x, 1 G— 18: xi, 20-34, it clearly 
appears that the apostle refers, not to common meals 
and the ordinary intercourse of life, but to these relig- 
ious festivals. Examples of penitence or repentance 
occur in the Old Testament; neither are there wanting 
instances, not merely of individuals, but of a whole city 
or people, performing acts of penitence — fasting, mourn- 
ing, etc. (Neb. ix and Jonah iii). But these acts of hu- 
miliation w-ere essentially different, in their relations to 
individuals, from Christian penance. We have, how- 
ever. in the New Testament an instance of the excom- 
munication of an offending member, and of his restora- 
tion to the fellow-ship of the Church by penance, agreea- 
bly to the authority of Paul (1 Cor. v, 1-8; 2 Cor. ii, fi- 
ll). This sentence of exclusion from the Church was 
pronounced by the assembled body , and in the name of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. By this sentence the offender 
was separated from the people of the Lord, with whom 
lie had been joined by baptism, and was reduced to his 
former condition as a heathen man, subject to the power 
of Satan and of evil spirits. This is. perhaps, the true 
import of delivering such a one up to Satan. A simi- 
lar act of excommunication is described briefly in 1 Cor. 
xvi, 32 : “ If any man love not the Lord Jesus Christ, let 
him be anathema maranatha.” The ftapdv oSri corre- 
sponds in sense with the Hebrew E"iPI, and denotes a 
thing devoted to utter destruction. It is only the Syro- 
Chaldaic firx expressed in the Greek character, 

and means, “The Lord cometh.” The whole sentence 
implies that the Church leaves the subject of it to the 
Lord, who cometh to’ execute judgment upon him. All 
that the apostle requires of the Corinthians is that they 
should exclude him from their communion and fellow- 
ship, so that he should no longer be regarded as one of 
their body. He pronounces no further judgment upon 
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the offender, but leaves him to the judgment of God. 
“ What have 1 to do to judge them that are without V” 
(ver. 12), i. e. those who are not Christians, to which 
class the excommunicated person would belong. “Do 
not ye judge them that are within?” i. e. full members 
of the Church. Hut them that are without God judg- 
eth ; or, rather, iv ill jndye, tcpivtl , as the reading should 
be. It appears from 2 Cor. ii, 1-11, that the Church 
had not restored such to the privileges of communion, 
but was willing to do so, and that the apostle very 
gladly authorized the measure. It is important to re- 
mark that in the primitive Church penance related only 
to such as had been excluded from the communion of 
the Church. Its immediate object was, not the forgive- 
ness of the offender by the Lord God, but his reconcili- 
ation with the Church. It could, therefore, relate only 
to open and scandalous offences. De o ccultis non judi- 
cat ecclesiu — the Church takes no cognizance of secret 
sins — was an ancient maxim of the Church. The early 
fathers say expressly that the Church offers pardon 
only for offences committed against her. The forgive- 
ness of all sin she refers to God himself. “ Omnia au- 
tem,” says Cyprian ( Ep . 55), “remissimus Deo omnipo- 
tent i, in cujus potest ate sunt omnia reservata.” Such 
are the concurring sentiments of most of the early writ- 
ers on this subject. It was reserved for a later age to 
confound these important distinctions, and to arrogate 
to the Church the prerogative of forgiving sins. The 
readmission of penitents into the Church was the sub- 
ject of frequent controversy with the early fathers and 
ancient religious sects. Some contended that those who 
had once been excluded from the Church for their crimes 
ought never again to be received to her fellowship and 
communion. Hut the Church generally was disposed 
to exercise a more charitable and forgiving spirit. Dur- 
ing the severe persecutions which the Christians suf- 
fered in the early ages of the Gospel, many, through 
fear of tortures and death, apostatized from the faith. 
It frequently happened, after the danger was past, that 
these persons were desirous of returning to communion 
with the Church ; but they were not readmitted to com- 
munion until they had made a public confession of their 
offence. In this manner confession began to be a part 
of ecclesiastical discipline; and being thus, in the first 
instance, applied to a crime of a public nature, it w r as 
afterwards extended to private sin. See Confession. 
Desides the shame of public confession, the offending 
party was compelled to submit to public reproof, to acts 
of penance, to exclusion from the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper, and to the temporary suspension of all the priv- 
ileges of a Christian. See Penitents. 

During the 4th and 5th centuries numerous councils 
were held for regulating the nature and duration of ec- 
clesiastical censures, and for settling the degree of dis- 
cretionary power to be vested in bishops for the pur- 
pose of relaxing and shortening them, according to the 
circumstances of the case. As public confession was 
soon found to be attended with many inconveniences, 
offenders were permitted to confess their sins privately, 
either to the bishops themselves or to priests deputed 
by them to bear such confessions. When the punish- 
ment, which was still public, though the sin remained 
secret, was finished, the penitent was formally received 
into the Church by prayer and imposition of hands. 
In the 5th century public penance was submitted to 
with difficulty and reluctance ; and it was thought expe- 
dient to allow penance, in certain cases, to be performed 
in monasteries, or in some private | dace, before a small, 
select number of persons. This private penance was 
gradually extended to more and more cases; and be- 
fore the end of the 7th century the practice of public 
penance for private sins was entirely abolished. Stren- 
uous opposition was made to this at first, but the laxer 
custom prevailed. About the end of the 8th century 
penance began to be commuted: in the room of the an- 
cient severities, prayers, masses, ami alms were substi- 
tuted; and in process of rime the clergy of the liomisli 


Church gained such an ascendency over the minds of 
the people as to persuade them that it was their duty 
to confess all their sins, however private or heinous, to 
the priests, who had power to prescribe the conditions 
of absolution (q. v.). 

The nature and origin of private penance is a subject 
of controversy between Homan Catholics and Protes- 
tants; the former contending that it bad existed from 
the first, and that it held the same place even in the 
ages of public penance for secret sins which the public 
penance did for public offences. At all events, from 
the date of the cessation of the public discipline, it lias 
existed universally in the Roman Church. (See be- 
low.) According to Protestants, penance lias no coun- 
tenance whatever from Scripture, and is contrary to 
some of the most essential principles of the Christian 
religion; particularly to the doctrine of justification 
by faith in Jesus Christ alone, on the ground of bis 
complete or “finished” work; penance being, in fact, 
founded on a doctrine of at least supplementary atone- 
ment by the works or sufferings of man — the sinner — 
himself. The outward expressions of humiliation, sor- 
row, and repentance common under the Jewish dispen- 
sation, are regarded as very consistent with the charac- 
ter of that dispensation, in which so many symbols 
were employed. It is also held that the self-inflicted 
austerities, as fasting, sackcloth and ashes, etc., of Jew- 
ish and earliest Christian times, had for their sole pur- 
pose the mortification of unholy lusts and sinful passions 
in the people of God ; or the expression of sorrow for 
sin, so that others beholding might be warned of its 
evil and restrained from it; all which is perfectly con- 
sistent with the principles of Christianity, if kept within 
the bounds of moderation and discretion. But penance 
in any other view, as a personal exercise, is utterly re- 
jected. Arguments founded on the meaning of the 
two Greek words ptravotio and ptrapiXopai, both 
translated in our English version repent, are much urged 
by many Roman Catholic controversialists, the former 
being represented as equivalent to the English do ]ien- 
ance ; but this is condemned by Protestants as incon- 
sistent with the very use of the words in the New Tes- 
tament itself. That penance began, as a practice, very 
early in the Christian Church, is not only admitted by 
Protestants, but it is alleged in proof of the very early 
growth of those corruptions which finally developed 
themselves in the doctrines and practices of the Roman 
Catholic Church, and of which Protestants also hold 
that there are plain intimations in the New Testament, 
not only prophetical, but showing the development of 
their germs to have already begun during the age of 
the apostles. 

In the Romish Church penance is affirmed to be 
“truly and properly a sacrament, instituted by Christ 
our Lord, for the benefit of the faithful, to reconcile 
them to God as often as they shall fall into sin after 
baptism” ( Council of Trent, sess. 14, can. i). To receive 
this sacrament three things are necessary : first, sorrow 
for sins committed, along with a purpose to commit 
them no more; secondly, an entire confession of all the 
sins committed ; thirdly, the performance of the penance 
enjoined hv the confessor. By penance, as ordinarily 
employed, at least in Protestant literature, is meant not 
the entire sacrament, but the satisfaction or the doing 
of the penance imposed by the priest after confession. 
According to Roman theology, by the atonement of 
Christ and the absolution of tlie confessor only the 
eternal punishment of sin is remitted. Where the pen- 
itent has intense contrition the temporal punishment is 
also remitted. But ordinarily the temporal penalties 
remain to be suffered either in this life or in purgatory. 
“Whoever,” says the Council of Trent, “shall affirm 
that the entire punishment is always remitted by God, 
together with the fault, and therefore that penitents 
need no other satisfaction than faith, whereby they ap- 
prehend Christ who has made satisfaction fur them, let 
him be accursed.” Penance, accordingly, is imposed 
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upon the sinner, not only to atone for the punishment 
clue, but also to cure the bad effects left by sin. If pen- 
ance be not performed in this life, the penalties remain 
to be suffered in purgatory (q. v.), unless they are re- 
mitted by indulgence (q. v.). Besides fasting, alms, 
abstinence, which are the general conditions of penance 
in the Romish Church, there are others of a more par- 
ticular kind, such as the repeating of a certain number 
of Ave Marias, paternosters, and credos, the wearing of 
hair shirts, self-flagellation, etc. The acts of the pen- 
itent are stated to be the matter, as it were ( quasi ma- 
teria' ), of this sacrament, the form of which resides in the 
words of absolution {Ibid. sess. 14, cap. S). The follow- 
ing is the manner in which public penance is inflicted 
in the Romish Church, according to Gratian (. Decret . 
pars i, Dist. 1, c. 64, p. 230, Paris, 1612) : 

“On the first day of Lent the penitents present them- 
selves before the bishop, clad in sackcloth, with naked 
feet, and eyes cast down on the ground. This was to be 
done iu the presence of the principal clergy of the dio- 
cese, by whom the penitents were introduced iuto the 
church, where the bishop, weeping, and the rest of the 
clergy repeated the seven penitential psalms. Then, ris- 
ing from prayers, they threw ashes upon the penitents, 
and covered their heads with sackcloth, declaring to them, 
with mournful sighs, that as Adam was ejected from Par- 
adise, so must they he turned out of the Church. The 
bishop then commanded the officers to turn them out of 
the church doors; and all the clergy followed after, re- 
peating the curse pronounced upon Adam : ‘lu the sweat 
of thy face shalt thou eat bread’ (Gen. iii, 19). A similar 
penauce was inflicted npon them the next time the sacra- 
ment was administered, which was the Sunday following. 
All this was done to the end that the penitents, observing 
in how great a disorder the Church was by reason of their 
crimes, should not lightly esteem of penance.” 

In the Roman Catholic so-called Douai version of the 
Scriptures the term penance is generally substituted for 
repentance. Thus, e. g. “ Except ye repent,” etc., is ren- 
dered “Except ye do penance;" and in Matt, ii, 2 we 
have not “Repent,” but “ Do penance, for the kingdom 
of heaven is at hand;” and again in Mark i, 4 : “ John 
was in the desert baptizing and preaching the baptism 
of penance for the remission of sins.” See Repent- 
ance. 

Dens, in his System of Divinity , divides penances 
into three classes: vindictive, medicinal or curative, 
and preservative. All satisfactory works be regards as 
included under the three kinds — prayer, fasting, and 
alms. “The following,” says this Romish divine, “can 
be enjoined under the bead of prayer once, or oftener, 
either for many days or weeks, namely: 1. To say five 
paternosters and five Ave Marias, in memory of the five 
wounds of Christ, either with bended knees or out- 
stretched arms, or before a crucifix. 2. To recite the 
rosary, or Litanies of the blessed Virgin Mary, or of 
the saints, etc. 3. To read the psalm Miserere , or the 
seven penitential psalms. 4. To hear mass, or praises, 
or preaching. 5. To read a chapter in Thomas a Kem- 
pis. 6. To visit churches, to pray before the tabernacle. 
7. At stated hours, in the morning, evening, during the 
day, or as often as they hear the sound of the clock, to 
renew orally or in the heart ejaculatory prayers, acts 
of contrition or charity, such as ‘I love thee, O Lord, 
above all things;’ ‘I detest all my sins: 1 am resolved 
to sin no more ;’ 1 0 Jesus, crucified for me, have mercy 
on me,’ etc. 8. At an appointed day to confess again, 
or, at any rate, to return to the confessor. To fasting 
may be referred whatever pertains to the mortification 
of the body, so that a perfect or partial fast can be en- 
joined. (1) Let him fast (feria sexto') on the sixth 
holy day, or oftener. (2) Let him fast only to the 
middle of the day. (3) Let him not drink before noon, 
or iu the afternoon, unless at dinner or supper, though 
be may be thirsty; let him abstain from wine and from 
cerevisia ford. (4) Let him eat less, and take in the 
evening only half the quantity. (5) Let him rise 
earlier from bed ; let him kneel frequently and for a 
long period; let him suffer cold, observe silence for a 
certain time, and abstain from sports and recreations, 


etc. To alms is referred whatever may be expended 
for the benefit of our neighbor. (1) To give money, 
clothes, food, etc. (2) To furnish personal assistance, 
to wait on the sick, to pray for the conversion of sin- 
ners, etc., and other works of mercy, whether corporeal 
or spiritual.” 

As we have just seen, the Church of Rome affirms 
“penance” to be a “sacrament,” instituted by Christ 
himself, and secret “confession” to be one of its con- 
stituent parts, instituted by the divine law; and she 
anathematizes those who contradict her: the Church 
of England denies “penance” to be a sacrament of the 
Gospel, affirms it to have “grown of the corrupt follow- 
ing of the apostles,” and “ not to have” the proper “ nat- 
ure of a sacrament,” as “not having any visible sign 
or ceremony ordained by God,” and of course denies the 
sacramental character of “confession.” Tlie Church of 
Rome pronounces that, by the divine law, “all persons” 
must confess their sins to the priest: the Church of 
England limits her provisions for confession to “sick 
persons.” The Church of Rome pronounces that all 
persons are “ bound” to confess; the Church of England 
directs that the sick “be moved” to make confession. 
The Church of Rome insists upon a confession of “all 
sins whatsoever;” the Church of England recommends 
“a special confession of sins,” if the sick person “feel 
his conscience troubled with any weighty matter.” The 
Church of Rome represents penance as instituted for 
reconciling penitents to God “as often as they fall into 
sin after baptism,” and imposes confession “ once a year ;” 
the Church of England advises it on a peculiar occa- 
sion. The purpose of the Church of England in so ad- 
vising it evidently is the special relief of a troubled 
conscience; whereas the Church of Rome pronounces it 
to be “ necessary to forgiveness of sin and to salvation ;” 
and denounces with an anathema “any one who shall 
say that confession is only useful for the instruction 
and consolation of the penitent.” Penance, then, ac- 
cording to the ecclesiastical law of England, is a pun- 
ishment affecting the body of the delinquent, by which 
he is obliged to give a public satisfaction to the Church 
for the scandal he has given by his example. Instead 
of the ancient discipline practiced against offenders, the 
United Church of England and Ireland at present con- 
tents herself with an office “called a eommination, or 
denouncing of God’s anger and judgments against sin- 
ners,” which is annually read on AshAVednesday after 
the morning service. In case of incest or of ineon- 
tinenev, the offending party is usually enjoined to do a 
public penance in tlie cathedral or parish church, or in 
the public market, barelegged and bareheaded, in a 
white sheet, and to make an open confession of his 
crime in a prescribed form of words. This penance is 
augmented or moderated according to the quality of 
the fault and the discretion of the judge. In smaller 
faults and scandals a public satisfaction or penance, as 
the judge of the ecclesiastical court shall decree, is to be 
made before the minister, churchwardens, or some of 
the parishioners, respect being bad to tlie quality and 
circumstances of the offence; as in the ease of defama- 
tion or laying violent hands on a minister, or the like. 
As these censures may be modified by the judge’s dis- 
cretion, so also they may be totally altered by the com- 
mutation of penance, by the oblation of a sum of money 
for pious uses, which shall be accepted as a satisfaction 
of public penance. Anciently such commutation money 
was to be applied to the use of the Church, in the same 
manner as fines, in eases of civil punishment, are con- 
verted to the use of the public (Burn, Eccles. Laic , iii, 
77, 80. See also Collier, Eccles. Hist. bk. iv). 

In the discipline of all the other Protestant churches 
penance is now unknown. The nearest approach to the 
Roman Catholic polity on the subject was that in use 
among the English Puritans of the 17th century, and 
more particularly in the Church of Scotland during 
that and the succeeding century, when it was common 
“ to make satisfaction publicly on the Stool of Repent- 
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anee* (q. v.). As far back even as I57G we find in the 
records of the General Assembly this enactment : 

“The kirk ordaynes sic persunes as are convict of in- 
cest or ndulterie, and hes not stubbornly contemuit the 
admonitions of iliejiirk, nor sufferit the sentence of ex- 
communication for ‘their offences, shall make publict re- 
pentance in sackdoath, at their own kirks, bareheaded 
and barefooted, three severall dayes of preaching, and 
after the said third day to be receavit in the soeieiie of 
the kirk in their owue cloathes. The nthers that hes 
been excommunicat for their offences shall present them- 
selves, bareheaded and barefooted, sax preaching dayes, 
and the last, after sermone, to be receavit in their owne 
cloathes, ns said is. Give they be excommunicat for their 
offences, they shall stand bareheaded at the kirk doore, 
every preaching day, betwixt the assemblies, secluded 
from prayers before and after sermone, and then enter in 
the kirk, aud sit in the publick place bareheaded all the 
tyme of the sermons, and depart before the latter prayer. 
The nthers that are not excommunicat shall be placed in 
the publick place where they may be knawne from the 
rest of the people, bareheaded, the tyme of the senuones, 
the minister remembering them in his prayer in the tyme 
after preaching; all the saids persons to bring their min- 
isters’ testiinonialls to the next assembly of their behav- 
iour in the meautyme, according to the act made there- 
upon be the kirk in the 2d sessione, halden July T, 1500." 
“No superintendent nor commissioner, with advyce of 
any particular kirk of their jurisdictione, may dispense 
with the extreamitie of sackcloath prescryvit be the acts 
of generall discipline for any pecuniall soume ad pios 
usus." 

These laws were impartially executed: peers and peer- 
esses, as the earl and countess of Argyle, earl and count- 
ess of Arran — Arran being at the time prime minister — 
were laid under public censure. Felons were subjected 
to such discipline, and then executed. 

It docs not seem to have occurred to the Reformers 
or their more immediate successors in the Protestant 
churches that their system of discipline, with its pub- i 
lie rebukes and enforced humiliations of various kinds 
— as the wearing of a sackcloth robe, and sitting on a 
particular scat in church — was liable to be interpreted 
in a sense very different from that of a mere expression 
of sorrow for sin ; but the belief is now very generaT 
among the most zealous adherents of their doctrinal 
opinions that in all this they adopted practices incon- 
gruous with their creed, and in harmony rather with 
that of the Church of Rome. Xor do they seem to 
have perceived that Church discipline (q. v.), in its 
proper sense, as relating to ecclesiastical rights and 
privileges, is wholly distinct from the imposition of 
penalties by churches or Church courts. Penitential 
humiliations, imposed by ecclesiastical authority, are ! 
now no more in favor where Church discipline is most 
strict than where the utmost laxity prevails. The 
commutation of penalties deemed shameful, for a fine 
to the poor of the parish, was an abuse once prevalent 
in Scotland, but never sanctioned by the higher ec- 
clesiastical authorities. 

See, besides Pingham and Coleman, Riddle, Christian 
Antiquities; Elliott, Delineation of Romanism; Killen, 
A ncient Church , p. 401 sq. ; Siegei, Christl. A Iterthumer , 
i, 102 and 28G ; Calvin, Institutes; Marshall, Peniten- 
tial Discipline, p. 101 sq. (in Anglo-Catholic Library); 
Jahrb.fdt utsch.Theol. viii, 0 1 (18G8); ii,355sq. ; Cramp, 
Text-liook of Popery; Willet, tiynop. Papism ,* Haag, 
Ihstoire des Doymes Chretiennes ; llagenbach, Hist, of 
Doctrines ; Pari mm, Romanism ; Theol. Itcv. v, 427 ; 
(London) Quarterly Review, Jan. 18G8 (Amer. edition), 
p. 55; and especially Die liussordnunyen dev abendldn - I 
dischen Kirche , by Dr. F. \V. It. Wassc’rschleben (llalle, ' 
1851, 8vo, 72G pp.). After a historical introduction, 
showing a most thorough survey of the whole subject i 
in its original sources, all the pcnitentials and canons 
relating to penance in the Pritish, Irish, Anglo-Saxon, 
Frankish, and Spanish churches are given at length. 
It is a repertory, in fact, of penitential law — not in ab- 
stracts, but in a reprint of the original documents them- 
selves. 

Penates were certain inferior deities among the 
Romans, who presided over houses aud the domestic af- 
fairs of families, and were called Penates because tbev 


were generally placed in the innermost and most secret 
parts of the house, “ in penitissimd tedium parte, quod ,” 
as Cicero says, “ penitus insident The place where 
they stood was afterwards called penetralia, and they 
themselves received the name of Penei rales. It was in 
the option of every master of a family to choose his 
Penates, and therefore Jupiter, and some of the superior 
gods,, are often invoked as patrons of domestic affairs. 
According to some, the Penates were divided into 
four classes; the first comprehended all the celestial, 
the second the sea gods, the third the gods of hell, and 
the last all such heroes as had received divine honors 
after death. The Penates were originally the manes 
of the dead, but when superstition had taught man- 
kind to pay uncommon reverence to the statues and 
images of their deceased friends, their attention was 
soon exchanged for regular worship, and they were ad- 
mitted by their votaries to share immortality and power 
over the world, with Jupiter or Minerva. The statues 
of the Penates were generally made of wax, ivory, silver, 
or earth, according to the affluence of the worshipper, 
and the only offerings they received were wine, incense, 
fruits, and sometimes the sacrifice of lambs, sheep, goats, 
etc. In the early ages of Rome human sacrifices were 
offered to them ; but Prutus, who expelled the Tarquins, 
abolished this unnatural custom. When offerings were 
made to them, their statues were crowned with garlands, 
poppies, or garlic ; and, besides the monthly day that 
was set apart for their worship, their festivals were cel- 
ebrated during the Saturnalia. Some have confounded 
the Lares and the Penates, but they were different. See 
Smith, Diet, of Or. and Rom. JJioy. and My (hoi. s. v. 

Pendant (Lat .pendens, hanging) is a term common 
in architecture to designate (I) a hanging ornament 
which was much used in the Gothic style, particularly in 
late perpendicular work, on ceilings, roofs, etc. On 
stone vaulting they are frequently made very large, and 
are generally enriched with 
mouldings and carvings. 

Good specimens are to be 
seen in Henry VIPs Chap- 
el, Westminster; the Divin- 
ity School. Oxford ; St. Law- 
rence, Evesham, etc. In open 
timber roofs pendants are 
frequently placed under the 
ends of the hammer-beams, 
and in other parts where the 
construction will allow of 
them. About the period of 
the expiration of Gothic 
architecture, and for some 
time afterwards, pendants 
were often used on plaster 
ceilings, occasionally of con- 
siderable size, though usual- 
ly small. (2) This name was 
also formerly used for the Pendant (Henryk IT’s Chap- 
7 . r el,\\ estimnster, A. I). 1510). 

spandrels very frequently 

found in Gothic roofs under the ends of the tie-beams, 
which are sustained at the bottom by corbels or other 
supports projecting from the walls. In this position it 
is usually called a Pendant-post. 

Pendentive is an archi- 
tect ural term used to designate 
the portion of a groined ceiling 
supported by one pillar or im- 
post, and bounded by the apex 
of the longitudinal and trans- 
verse vaults; in Gothic ceilings 
of this kind the ribs of the 
vaults descend from the apex 
to the impost of each penden- 
tive. where they become united. 

It also denotes the portion of a 
domical vault which descends 




Gothic Peudentive. 
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into the corner of an angular build- 
ing when a ceiling of this descrip- 
tion is placed over a straight-sided 
area; pendentives of this kind are 
common in Byzantine architect- 
ure, but not in Gothic. 

Pendlebury, IIenry, a Non- 
conformist divine, was born near 
the beginning of the 17th century, 
lie was a minister at Holcomb, 

Lancashire, in 1651, and was eject- 
ed for nonconformity in 1 662. 1 le 

died in 1695. His works are, 

Transubstantiation : — Barren Fig- 
tree : — T he Books Opened , on Lev. xx, 12: — Invisible 
Realities, etc., containing an account of his life : — Sacri- 
Jicium M issatkum, Mysterium Iniquitatis , on the mass, 
with the author’s life (Loud. 1768, 8vo). See Allibone, 
Did. of Brit, and Arner, A nth. ii, 1549. 

Peneius, a river-god among the ancient Thessali- 
ans, said to be the son of Oeeanus and Tetliys. 

Penensus, F., an engraver, probably an Italian, by 
whom there are some spirited etchings of devout sub- 
jects after Italian masters and from his own designs, 
marked with his name, among which are the Holy Fam- 
ily, with St. Catharine and an angel in the air. after Par- 
miggiano, and the Marriage of tit. Catharine, from his 
own design. There is a tine expression in his heads, 
but he was negligent and incorrect in designing the ex- 
tremities. See Spooner, Biog. Hist, of the Fine A rts , ii, 
670. 

Penetralis, a surname applied to the different Ro- 
man divinities who occupied the penetralia or inner 
parts of a house. These deities were Jupiter, Vesta, 
and t lie Penates. 

Fenfield, Thomas, an American Christian philan- 
thropist, was born at Savannah, Georgia. He died in 
1834. 1 1 is benefactions laid the foundation of the Mer- 
cer Institute, Green County, Georgia. Another monu- 
ment of his charity is the Pentield Mariner's church, in 
Savannah, erected at a cost of eight thousand dollars. 
He also left a large property to other Christian chari- 
ties, such as education, foreign and domestic missions, 
etc. — Few York Baptist Repos. 1834. 

Peni'el (Ileb. Peniel', 5X" 13 , face of God; Samar. 

122 ; Sept. tlcoQ Ssov ; Vulg. Phanuel , and so also 
the Peshito), the name which Jacob gave to the place 
in which he had wrestled with God: “He called the 
name of the place ‘Face of El,’ for I have seen Elohim 
face to face” (Gen. xxxii, 30). With that singular cor- 
respondence between the two parts of this narrative 
which has already been noticed under Maiiaxaim, 
there is apparently an allusion to the bestowal of the 
name in xxxiii, 10, where Jacob says to Esau, “I have 
seen thv face as one sees the face of Elohim.” In xxxii, 
31, and the other passages in which the name occurs, 
its form is changed to Penuel Fennel ', appar- 

ently of the same signification). On this change the 
lexicographers throw no light. It is perhaps not im- 
possible that Peuuel was the original form of the name, 
and that the slight change to Peniel was made by Ja- 
cob or by the historian to suit his allusion to the cir- 
cumstance under which the patriarch first saw it. The 
Samaritan Pentateuch has Penu-e l in all. The prom- 
ontory of the Las-el-Shukah. on the coast of Syria above 
Beirut, was formerly called Theouprosopon, probably a 
translation of Peniel, or its Phoenician equivalent. — 
Smith. The scene of Jacob’s vision was evidently some 
spot on the north bank of the Jabbok. between that tor- 
rent and Suecoth (comp, xxxii, 22 with xxxiii, 17). 
This is in exact agreement with the terms of its next 
occurrence. 1 1 does not appear that there was any town 
or village upon the spot at the time of this wondrous 
event; but it was probably then marked by some rude 
cairn or stone to serve as a record of the divine presence. 


We hear no more of it for five hundred years. After 
the defeat of the Midianites in the valley of Jezreel, 
Gideon pursued them to their home in the eastern dis- 
trict. On reaching the fords of the Jordan at Suceoth, 
he asked the people of that city to* supply food to his 
fainting followers: they refused, “and he went op tlienee 
to Ptnuel, and spake unto them likewise” (Judg. viii, 8). 
lie probably ascended from the valley of the Jordan 
through the glen of the Jabbok, which falls into the 
Jordan a few miles below Suecoth. This would bring 
him direct to the site of Peniel, on which a city appears 
to have been built in the interval. It was natural, and 
in accordance with Eastern custom, that a holy place 
such as I’enuel should become the nucleus of a town. 
In the time of Gideon there w r as a tower (b^t'S) at Pen- 
iel, which Gideon destroyed on his return from the con- 
quest of the Midianites. It would seem too that the 
city w r as then completely depopulated (ver. 17). It 
may have remained a ruin till the days of Jeroboam, 
of whom we read that after taking up his abode in She- 
chem, he “went out from thence, and built Pemiel” (l 
Kings xii, 25). This was done, no doubt, on account 
of its commanding the fords of Suceoth and the road 
from the east of Jordan to his capital city of Shecliem, 
and also, perhaps, as being an ancient sanctuary. We 
hear no more of Peniel in Scripture. Josephus merely 
repeats the Scripture notices (A tit. i, 20, 2; viii, 8, 4), as 
do Eusebius and Jerome ( Onomast . s. v. Fanuel). They 
do not appear to have known the exact site : and, in- 
deed, Jerome represents the Fennel of Jacob, Gideon, 
and Jeroboam as distinct places. — Kitto. 

Penington, Isaac, a distinguished and zealous 
preacher of the Society of Friends, w as born in 1617. 
He was the son of Sir Isaac Penington, lord mayor of 
London ; was married in 1648 to Mary Springett, widow 
of Sir William Springett, and mother of the wife of 
William Penn. Except when travelling in the dis- 
charge of his religious engagements, he resided on his es- 
tate, the Grange, at Chaltont, Buckinghamshire. From 
1661 to 1670 he suffered imprisonment for conscience’ 
sake no less than six times. As this victim of persecu- 
tion was a man of a remarkably meek and quiet, spirit, 
though courageous in matters of religious principle, it 
is not unlikely that his republican parentage had some 
share in stimulating the unsleeping vigilance of the 
civil authorities. It is an interesting scries of facts 
that Thomas Ell wood was domestic Latin tutor to Isaac 
I Penington’s children; that it was through the good of- 
fices of Penington and Dr. Paget that the amiable tutor 
obtained the honorable post of reader to John Milton; 
and that it was to Ell wood’s suggestion that the world 
ow'es the inception of Paradise Regained. Penington 
died in 1679. at Goodnestone Court, Kent, and w as bur- 
ied at Jordans, in the county of Bucks, where his re- 
mains repose by those of William Penn. Of his nu- 
merous writings, which amount to more than eighty 
(principally expositions of his theological dogmas), a 
collection was published : The JlbrAs of the Long 
Mournful and Sorely Distressed Isaac Penington , etc. 
(1681, lok). Among his productions are, Light or Dark- 
ness , Displaying or Hiding Itself (Loud. 1650, 4to) : — 
A Word for the Common Weal (1650, 4 to) : — The Fun - 
damental Right , Safety, and Liberty of the People, briejly 
Asserted (1651, 4to) : — Divine Essays (1654, 4to) : — The 
Root of Popery Struck at (1660, 4to) : — The Holy Truth 
and People Defended (1672, 4 to) '.—His Testimony Con- 
cerning Church Government and Liberty of Conscience 
(168 1,4 to). See Allibone, Diet, of Brit, and A nier. Auth. 
ii. 1 549 ; Thomas, Biog. Diet. s. v. : Webb, The Penns and 
Peningtons of the 17 th Century (Loud. 1867). 

Penington, John, eldest son of Isaac Penington, 
was born in Bucks County, England, in 1655. He died 
at Goodnestone Court, Kent, in 1710. lie deserves con- 
sideration here as the defender of his father’s theolog- 
ical views, in whose behalf he published two tracts, Com- 
plaint (1681): — Exceptions against IF. Rogers' s Strict - 
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j/res on Isaac Penington's Writings (1695) : — Certificates 
on Behalf of S.Jenmngs (1695), and live tracts (1695-97) 
in defence of the (Quakers, in answer to the publications 
of George Keith tq. v.). — Allibone, Diet, of Brit, and 
A mer. .1 nth. ii, 1550. 


Fenini, Jeds.ja, ukn-Arratiam Bedrasiii, a He- 
brew poet of much celebrity, and a writer of great orig- 
inality and research, was born at Barcelona, in Spain, in 
1*2X0, and died about 1340. lie is the author of a few 
poetical compositions, which are more esteemed for the 
ingenuity and studied labor of which they bear the 
marks than for any intrinsic poetical merit. For in- 
stance, in one of these poems every word begins with 
the letter M. lie has a better right to the title of 
‘•Orator” given him bv his brethren, while Christian 
writers have compared him to Seneca, Laetautius, and 
Cicero, lie owes this honor to his celebrated work en- 
titled C51” npnz ( Bechinath Olam ), “Examination 
of the World,” a discourse or letter concerning the vanity 
of all earthly things, and the seeking of the kingdom of 
God. The learned Philip Aquinas, an Israelite convert- 
ed to Christianit} 1 ' in the 17th century, wrote a French 
translation of it, L'Examen du J Jonde (Paris, 16*29). 
Great praise has been bestowed on the work itself, and 
the wav in which it is treated by its French translator, 
as well as by Buxtorf, who speaks of it as of “liber in- 
signia tarn quoad res, quam quoad verba, ut eloquentis- 
simus habeatur, quisquis stylum e j lis imitator.” It was 
also translated into German by different translators, and 
into English in 1X06, and lately in the Hebrew Review , 
edited by 51. 1. Kaphall (Lond. 1X35), i, 135 sq. Being 
a great advocate of philosophical studies, Peuini vehe- 
mently opposed the sentence of excommunication pro- 
nounced by Ibn-Adcreth, which forbade the stndv of 
philosophical works (excepting medicine) before the 
age of twenty-five years, and addressed a letter to him, 
nbrrnn UPS, “Defence of the Study of Philos- 
ophy.” lie also wrote, ^PlTP! “jVjb, “the Wedge of 
Gold,” annotations on the Talmudic exposition of the 
Psalms (Midrash Tehillim) : — An elucidation of Ibn- 
Ezra’s “Exposition on the Pentateuch:” — The above- 
mentioned poem, a prayer in verse, every line commenc- 
ing with the letter ta, entitled P.rpn, trans- 

lated into Latin by 1 1. Prache (Lcips. 1662), and into Ger- 
man by D. Ottenrosser (q. v\), Fiirth (1808), and B. W. 
Prerau (Vienna, 1X03) : — A commentary on the Psalms: 
— Compendium of the canons of Avicenna: — Annota- 
tions on the Talmudic treatises Midrash Kabboth, Tan- 
chum, and Siphre : — Treatise on the intellect and im- 
agination :—•■ The Selection of Pearls,” a collection of 
didactic sayings from the Greek and Arabic sages, since 
translated from the Arabic by rabbi Judah Ibn-Tibbon 
(q. v.). lie is also said to have composed a work of 
some extent on the game of chess, under the title of 
“the Koval Delight.” See Fiirst, Bibl. 
Jndaica. iii, 71 sq. ; De Kossi, Diiionario storico degli 
autovi Ebrri (Ger. transl. by Hamburger), p. 257 sq. ; 
V olf, Bibl. f/ebr. iii, 291 ; Griitz, Cesch. der Judea (Lcips. 
1X< 3), vii, 260 sq. ; Jost, Cesch. d. ./ udenth. u. s. Sekien, iii, 
29; Xu n/., Znr Ceschkhte u. Uteratnr (Berlin, 1845), p. I 
16/ sq. ; id. / , ifen it urgesch ichte der st/nagogalen Poesie 
(ibid. 1X65), p. 498; Lindo, History if the Jews in Spain 
and Portugal, p. 112 sq.; Finn, Sephardim , p. 302 sq.; 
Da Costa, Israel and the Gentiles, p. 302 sq. ; Etheridge, 
Introduction to Hebrew Literature, p. 266 ; Ginsbur^, 
Commenting on Ecclesiastes, p. 61, where a few pieces 
of the Bechinath Olam are translated (Lond. 1X61); 
Delitzsch, Zur Cesch. der judischen Poesie (Leips. 1X36), 
p. 318; Caused, Leitfaden fur jiid. Ceschkhte und Liie- 
ratur (Berlin, 1872), p. 70. (B. 1’.) 

Pemnim. See Brin*. 


Feuill'nah (lleb. Peninnah', PSrE, coi'al ,* Sept. 
<I>£j'i'rti'a), one of the two wives of Elkanah, the father 
of Samuel, of whom we only know that she bore ehil- 


! dren to her husband, and was not very generous in her 
bearing towards the other wife, Hannah (1 Sam. i, 2). 
B.C. cir. 1125. 

Penitence (Gr. piravoia', Lat .pamitentia) is the 
older word for repentance (q. v.) used by the Yidgate, 

, but replaced by resipiscentia , ptrapeXtia, when the 
I penitential scheme of the Latin Church was developed ; 

for pamitentia then became restricted to the act of re- 
I pentanee, i. e. the performance of the penances of the 
I confessional. See Pknance. Penitence is an enduring 
and penal condition; for there is an evident etymolog- 
ical connection between pana and pvnio , both having 
their common origin in 7roivi), a “fine,” or “weregeld,” 
for blood. The old form, in fact, of punio was pcenio , 
I and is so written by Cicero, “Cum multi inimicos mor- 
tuos pceniantur” (Tusc. i. 44, and MSS. in Mil. 31 ; also, 
Aid. Gell. VII, iii, 54), Thus maerus, whence pomceriittn, 
for mums, from poipa (quasi “allotment boundary”), 
mania for inunio ; paniceus and puuiceus, pankus and 
punkas, “ Poenitere” is explained as “ poenam tenere” 
by the ancient author of the treatise De vera et falsa 
Pamitentia, in the works of Augustine, with direct refer- 
ence to punio. “Poenitere enim est poenam tenere, nt 
semper puniat in se uleiseendo quodeommisit peecando. 
Poena enim proprie dicitur hesio qua? punit et vindieat 
quod quisque commisit” (c. xix). Isidore of Seville 
gives the same definition, “A punitione poenitentia no- 
men aeeepit, quasi punitentia, cum ipse homo punit poe- 
nitendo quod male admisit;” which is followed by the 
schools: “ Pamitentia quasi punitentia” (Hugo a S. Viet. 
De Myst. Eccl. c. iii.). Scotus slightly varies the defi- 
nition, “quasi poena? tenentia.” Hence the idea of pen- 
itence involves a lasting remorse for sin — “yea, what 
revenge,” as St. Paul expresses it; and in this it is dis- 
tinguished from the initiative repentance that leads to 
: conversion and baptism. Thus jienitence may be said 
to be a correlative term of repentance , as renovation is 
of regeneration. 

Penitence is also used for a discipline or punishment 
attending repentance, more usually called penance , It 
also gives title to several religious orders, consisting 
either of converted debauchees and reformed prostitutes, 
or of persons who devote themselves to the office of re- 
claiming them. See Penitents. 

Penitential ( Codex Pcenitentialis) is an ecclesias- 
tical book in the Romish Church which contains every- 
thing relating to the imposition of penance (q. v.) and 
the reconciliation of penitents (q. v.). It appoints the 
time and manner of penance to be regularly imposed for 
every sin, and forms of prayer that are to be used for 
the receiving of those who entered upon penance, and 
reconciling penitents by solemn absolution; a method 
chiefly introduced in the time of the degeneracy of the 
Church. There are various penitentials, as the Roman 
Penitential, and the Penitentials of Bede, and of The- 
odore of Tarsus, archbishop of Canterbury, etc. 

Penitential Priests, officers appointed in many 
ancient churches, when private confession was intro- 
duced, for the purpose of hearing confessions and impos- 
ing penances. The office originated in the time of the 
Dorian persecution, and was abolished by Nectarius, 
bishop of Constantinople. The example of Nectarius 
was followed by all the bishops of the East, but the 
office was continued in the Western churches, chiefly 
at Rome. The Council of Lateran, A.D. 1215, ordered 
all bishops to have a penitentiary; and such a dignitary 
is still connected with most Romish cathedrals, whose 
duties, however, are quite different from those of the 
original penitentiary. 

Penitential Psalms. These are usually reck- 
oned seven. They are so called because they are re- 
garded as specially expressive of sorrow for sin, and ac- 
cepted by Christian devotion as forms of prayer suitable 
for the repentant sinner. They are Psalms vi, xxxii, 
xxxviii, li, cii, exxx. and cxliii according to the A. V., 
which correspond with vi, xxxi, xxxvii, 1, ci, cxxix, 
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and exlii of the Vulgate. These Psalms have been set 
apart from a very early period, and are referred to 
as such by Origen {Horn, ii in Leviticum). Pope 
Innocent III ordered that they should be recited in 
Lent. They have a special place in the Homan Brevi- 
ary, and more than one of the popes attached an in- 
dulgence to the recital of them. The most deeply pen- 
itential, and the most frequent in use, both public and 
private, is the 51st Psalm, or the Miserere (50th in the 
Vulgate.) 

Penitentiary is a word which has been variously 
applied. (I.) In the early Christian Church it desig- 
nated certain presbyters or priests, appointed in every 
church to receive the private confessions of the people ; 
not in prejudice to the public discipline, nor with the 
power of granting absolution before any penance was per- 
formed, but in order to facilitate public discipline, by ac- 
quainting the people what sins were to be expiated by 
public penance, and to appoint private penance for such 
private crimes as were not proper to be publicly cen- 
sured (Bingham, Orly. Eccles. bk. xviii, eh. iii). The 
office of general confessor, or penitentiary priest, in a 
diocese, mentioned by Sozomen and Socrates, was abro- 
gated in the East by Nee t arms of Constantinople in the 
reign of the emperor Theodosius. It subsists, however, 
to this day in the Romish Church, where the peniten- 
tiaries are of various rank and dignity. Thus there are, 
1. 'J’he cardinal grand penitentiary, who presides over 
the tribunal of the penitentiaries at Home; and 2. 
Penitentiary priests, established for the hearing of con- 
fessions in the three patriarchal churches at Rome, viz. 
those of the Vatican, the Lateran. and of Santa Maria 
Maggiore. 3. Penitentiary priests, established in the 
cathedral churches for the purpose of absolving cases 
reserved to the bishops of the several dioeeses. The 
Council of Trent (sess. ‘24, e. 8) decreed that every 
bishop should establish in his cathedral church a peni- 
tentiary, who must be either a master, a doctor, or a 
licentiate in theology or in the canon law, and of the 
age of forty years. 

(11.) The term is applied among Protestants to such 
houses as have been established for the reeeption and 
reformation of females who have been seduced from the 
path of virtue. Of penitentiaries, in this sense, there 
are Go in Great Britain and Ireland, capable of receiving 
2057 inmates, besides numerous small private “Homes.” 
The single condition of admission to most of the institu- 
tions is •* penitence,” a desire and endeavor to return to 
a virtuous life. The inmates remain in the strictest 
seclusion for periods varying from a few months to two 
years, the average time being about a year; they then 
return to their friends, or to situations provided for 
them. It is an invariable rule not to dismiss any one 
without seeing that she is provided with the means of 
honest subsistence. During their seclusion they are 
employed in needlework, washing, and housework. The 
ages at which they are received vary from fourteen to 
forty. In the metropolis there are 19 institutions, ac- 
commodating 1155 women; in other towns of England, 
34 institutions, accommodating 1110: and in the chief 
towns of Scotland and Ireland, 10 institutions, with ac- 
commodation for 38G. One third of the provincial and 
one hall' of the metropolitan establishments have been 
created in the last ten years. The oldest institution in 
existence is the London Magdalen Hospital, opened in 
1758; the next, that of Dublin, 17G7; Edinburgh fol- 
lows in 1797 ; and none of the others date earlier than 
the present century. The results of these penitentiaries, 
as far as they can be ascertained, are excellent. During 
the last one hundred years, 8983 women have passed 
through the London Magdalen. This most important 
and useful institution is supported by voluntary contri- 
butions, patronized by royalty, and conducted on truly 
Christian principles, by means of which numbers of 
miserable outcasts have not only been recovered to the 
proprieties of moral conduct, but have given satisfac- 
tory evidence of genuine conversion to God. 


(III.) In the United States the name, having been 
adopted by the Quakers of Pennsylvania in 1786, when 
they caused the legislature of that state to abolish the 
punishments of death, mutilation, and the whip, and to 
substitute solitary confinement as a reformatory process, 
is applied to all those prisons which are constructed on 
reformatory principles, whether the convicts be men or 
women. The happiest results have flowed from the 
efforts of the Prison Discipline Soeiety directed to this 
point. See Prison Reform. 

Penitents (1) is a name for those members of the 
Church who, having offended the laws of God or the 
ecclesiastical canons, seek reconciliation. Penance (q.v.), 
in the primitive Church, as Coleman, from Augusti, re- 
marks, was wholly a voluntary act on the part of those 
who were subject to it. The Church not only would 
not enforce it, but refused even to urge or invite any to 
submit to the penitential discipline. It was to he sought 
I as a favor, not inflicted as a penalty. The offending 
| party had, however, no authority or permission to pre- 
i seribe his own duties as a penitent. When onee he had 
1 resolved to seek the forgiveness and reconciliation of the 
[ Church, it was exclusively the prerogative of that body 
j to prescribe the conditions on which this was to be ef- 
1 feeted. No one eould even be received as a candidate 
j for penance without permission first obtained of the 
I bishop or presiding elder. The period of penitential 
probation differed in different times and places, but in 
general was graduated according to the enormity of the 
, sin, some going so far in their rigor [see Noyatian] 
as, contrary to the clearly expressed sense of the Church, 
to carry it even beyond the grave. In the earlier ages 
much depended upon the spirit of each particular Church 
or country; but about the 4th century the public peni- 
tential discipline assumed a settled form, which, espe- 
cially as established in the Greek Church, is so curious 
that it deserves to be briefly described. Sinners of the 
classes already referred to had their names enrolled, and 
were (in some churches, after having made a prelimi- 
nary confession to a priest appointed for the purpose) 
admitted, with a blessing and other ceremonial, by the 
bishop to the rank of penitents. This enrolment ap- 
pears to have commonly taken place on the first day of 
Lent. 

The penitents so enrolled were divided into four 
distinct classes, called by the Greeks 7rpocnc\aiovT(g , 
CLKpowfitvoi , v7ro7rt7rroi'Ttg , and ovnordptrot ; and by 
the Latins fietites, audientes, substraii , and consistentcs — 
that is, the mourners or weepers, hearers, kneelers, and 
co-standers. The duties required of penitents consisted 
essentially in the following particulars: 1. Penitents of 
the first three classes were required to kneel in worship, 
while the faithful were permitted to stand. 2. All were 
required to make known their penitential sorrow' by an 
open and public confession of their sin. This confession 
was to be made, not before the bishop or the priesthood, 
but in the presence of the whole Church, with sighs 
and tears and lamentations. These expressions of grief 
they were to renew and continue so long as they re- 
mained in the first or lowest class of penitents, entreat- 
ing at the same time in their behalf the prayers and in- 
tercessions of t lie faithful. Some idea of the nature of 
these demonstrations of penitence may be formed from 
a record of them contained in the works of Cyprian. 
Almost all the canons lay much stress upon the sighs 
and tears accompanying these effusions. 3. Through- 
out the whole term of penance all expressions of joy 
v’ere to be restrained, and all ornaments of dress to be 
laid aside. The penitents were required, literally, to 
wear sackcloth, and to cover their heads with ashes. 
Nor u-ere these acts of humiliation restricted to Ash- 
Wednesdav merely, when especially they w r ere required. 
4. The men were obliged to cut short their hair, and 
to shave their beards, in token of sorrow'. The women 
w’ere to appear with dishevelled hair, and wearing a 
peculiar kind of veil. 5. During the whole term of 
penanee, bathing, feasting, and sensual gratifications, 
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allowable at other times, were, prohibited. In the spirit, 
of these regulations, marriage was also forbidden. 0. 
But the most eminent act of penance was the exomolo- 
yesis, or confession of sins, which was a public ac- 
knowledgment of offences, and a declared resolution of 
never relapsing into the like (Bingham, Oriyines Eccles. 
bk. xviii, ch. i-xiii). 7, Besides these restrictions and 
rules of a negative character, there were certain posi- 
tive requirements with which the penitents were ex- 
pected to comply. They were obliged to he present, 
and to perform their part, at every religious assembly, 
whether public or private, a regulation which neither 
believers nor catechumens were required to observe. 
They were expected to abound in deeds of charity ami 
benevolence, and particularly in almsgiving to the poor. 
Especially were they to perform the duties of the para- 
bolani (<p v.) in giving attendance upon the sick, and 
in taking care of them. These offices of kindness they 
were expected particularly to bestow upon such as were 
affected with contagious diseases. It was also their 
duty to assist at the burial of the dead. The regula- 
tions last mentioned are supposed to have been peculiar 
to the Church of Africa. These duties and regulations 
collectively were sometimes included under the general 
term t^oyoXoyijrng, confession . By this was under- 
stood not only words, but works, both, in connection, 
being the appropriate means of manifesting sorrow for 
sin and the purpose of amendment. The Rentes, or 
mourners, were rather candidates fur penance than pen- 
itents strictly so called. Their station was in the church 
porch, where, according to Tertullian ( i)e Pcenit. c. ix), 
they lay prostrate, imploring the prayers of the faithful 
as they went in. and desiring to be admitted to the pub- 
lic penance of the church. The audientes , or hearers, 
were those who, being admitted to penance, had the 
privilege of entering into the church, in the narthex , 
or lowest part of which they were allowed to stay, and 
hear the Scriptures read and the sermon preached, but 
they were obliged to depart before any of the common 
prayers began. In this station they were to continue 
one, two, or three years, according to the magnitude of 
their offence. The substrati , or kneelers, were permit- 
ted to remain in the church after the hearers had been 
dismissed, and join in certain prayers which were spe- 
cially offered up for them while they were kneeling, 
and to receive the bishop’s benediction. Their station 
was within the nave or body of tlie church, near to the 
auibo , or reading-desk. The consistentes , or co-stand- 
ers, had the liberty, after the other penitents were dis- 
missed. to stand with the faithful at the altar, and join 
in the common prayers, and see the oblations offered; 
but they were not allowed to make their own oblations, 
nor to partake of the Lord’s Supper with the other com- 
municants. At length, when t hey had passed through 
these several degrees of penance, they were admitted to 
the Eucharist, and were then said to attain to perfec- 
tion, the participation of the Eucharist being deemed 
t lie highest state, or consummation and perfection, of a 
Christian. 

When a penitent desired to he admitted to do pub- 
lic penance, and his petition was accepted, the tirst 
step was to grant him penance by imposition of hands; 
at which time lie was obliged to appear in sackcloth, 
and with ashes upon his head. Some think that thi> 
was always done precisely on Ash -Wednesday, the 
first day of Lent, which was thence called dies cinerum, 
or the day of sprinkling ashes. But of this practice 
there is no certainty. The time to he spent in each of 
these grades at first differed very much according to 
times and circumstances, hut was afterwards regulated 
by elaborate laws, called penitential canons. Still it 
was in the power of the bishop to abridge or to prolong 
it; a power the exercise of which is connected with 
the historical origin of the practice of indulgence (q.v.). 
The penitent, in ordinary cases, could only he restored 
to communion hv the bishop who had excluded him, 
and this only at the expiration of the appointed time, 


unless the bishop himself had shortened it; but in case 
of dangerous illness he might be restored, with the con- 
dition, however, that if lie recovered from the illness 
the whole course of penance should be completed. The 
reconciliation of penitents took place commonly in Holy 
Week, or Passion )Vetk; hence also called J/ebdomas 
Indulycnti< v, or Indulgence Week. It was publicly' per- 
formed by” the bishop in the church, with prayer and 
imposition of hands. It was followed by” the adminis- 
tration of communion. Of the four grades of penitents, 
the first two hardly appear in the Western Church. It 
is a subject of controversy” whether, and how far, this 
discipline was extended to other than public sinners; 
but it scetns certain that individuals, not publicly” known 
as sinners, voluntarily enrolled themselves among the 
penitents. If any” of the clergy” were guilty of a crime 
to which public penance was annexed, they were first 
deposed from the rank of the clergy”, and then subjected 
to the ordeal, like the laity themselves. This public 
discipline continued in force with greater or less exact- 
ness in t lie 5th, Gth, and 7th centuries, gradually, how- 
ever. being replaced by semi-public, and ultimately” by 
private penance. In the lltli and 12th centuries the 
public penance had entirely disappeared. For litera- 
ture, see the art. Penance, to which add August i, 
Dcnkwiirdigkeiten der Christl . Archdoloyie. 

Penitents (II). There are in the Pom an Catholic 
Church several orders or fraternitus (as they are called) 
of penitents, of both sexes. These are secular societies, 
who have their rides, statutes, and churches, and make 
public processions under their particular crosses t>r ban- 
ners. Of these it is said there are more than a hun- 
dred, the most considerable of which are as follows: 

1. The White Penitents, of whom there are several 
different bodies at Pome, the most ancient having been 
constituted in 1204 by” Gonfalon, in the church of San 
Major: in imitation of which four others were estab- 
lished in the church of Ara-Cceli ; the first under the 
title of the Nativity” of Christ, the second under the in- 
vocation of the Holy Virgin, the third under the protec- 
tion of the Holy” Innocents, the fourth under the pat- 
ronage of St. Helena. The brethren of this fraternity 
every year give portions to a certain number of young 
girls as a marriage dower. The habit of these peni- 
tents is a kind of white sackcloth, and on the shoulder 
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is a circle, in the middle of which is a red and white 
cross. 

2. Black Penitents, the most considerable of which are 
the Brethren of Mere}”, were instituted in 1488 by some 
Florentines, in order to attend criminals during their 
imprisonment and at the time of their death. On the 
day of execution they walk in procession before them, 
singing the seven penitential psalms and the litanies; 
and after they are dead they take them down from the 
gibbet and bury them. These penitents wear black 
sackcloth, and hence they are sometimes called Friars 
of the Suck. There are others whose business it is to 
bury such persons as are found dead in the streets: 
these wear a death’s head on one side of their habit. 

3. There are also blue, gray, red, green, and violet 
penitents, all whom are remarkable for little else besides 
the different colors of their habits. 

4. Penitents or converts of the name of Jesus are a 
congregation of religious at Seville, in Spain, consisting 
of women who have led a licentious life. This mon- 
astery, founded in 1550, is divided into three quarters: 
one for professed religious, another for novices, and a 
third for those who are under correction. When these 
last give signs of a real repentance, they are removed 
into the quarter of the novices, where, if they do not 
behave themselves well, they are remanded to their cor- 
rection. They observe the rule of St. Augustine. 

5. Penitents of Orvieto are an order of nuns instituted 
by Antonio Simoncelli, a gentleman of Orvieto, in Italy. 
The monastery he built was at first designed for the re- 
ception of poor girls abandoned by their parents, and in 
danger of losing their virtue. In 1G62 it was changed 
into a monastery, for the reception of such as, having 
abandoned themselves to impurity, were willing to re- 
form and consecrate themselves to God by solemn vows. 
Their rule is that of the Carmelites. 

G. The Order of Penitents of St. Magdalen was estab- 
lished about the year 1272, by one Bernard, a citizen 
of Marseilles, who devoted himself to the work of con- 
verting the courtesans of that city. Bernard was sec- 
onded by several others, who, forming a kind of society, 
were at length erected into a religious order by pope 
Nicholas III, under the rule of St. Augustine. Gesney 
says they also made a religious order of the penitents, 
or women whom they converted, giving them the same 
rules and observances which they themselves kept. 

7. The Congregation of Penitents of St. Magdalen of 
Paris. By virtue of a brief of pope Alexander, Simon, 
bishop of Paris, in 1407, drew them up a body of stat- 
utes, and gave them the rule of St. Augustine. 

See Hist, du Clerge seculier et regulier , i, 3G1 sq. ; ii, 
38G; iii, 135, 240. See Magdalen, Religious Order 
of. (J.H.W.) 

Penknife (*i£S*j tdar has-sopher, Jer. 

xxxvi, 23). The translation of this phrase by “pen- 
knife,” is substantially correct, but a more literal ren- 
dering, “ the scrivener’s knife,” would have been pref- 
erable; this was used to sharpen the point of the writ- 
ing-reed. See Knife; Writing. 

Penn, Abram, M.D., a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was born in the county of Patrick, 
Vn., in the year 1803. In early life he studied medicine, 
but while he was absent at Philadelphia, attending lect- 
ures, his wife died, which was the cause of his awaken- 
ing. lie at once began to seek Christ, gave up the study 
of medicine, and returned home. Two years after he 
offered himself to the Virginia Conference, and was re- 
ceived on trial in 1825. lie rose rapidly as a minister, 
and from his reception until broken down by disease 
he exhibited constancy, zeal, and a uniformity and depth 
of piety seldom manifested. lie was eminently success- 
ful as a preacher, and enjoyed a popularity almost un- 
bounded. His talents were not of the highest order, 
yet he possessed a clear, vigorous, and comprehensive 
mirnl, well stored with valuable information. With a 
graceful diction, rich imagination, and great zeal and 
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earnestness of manner, he took a high position among 
the ministers of the Church. He was a devoted son of 
Methodism, an unflinching advocate of her doctrines 
and rights, of her polity and discipline. The leading 
feature of his character was a dauntless, straightforward 
honesty that needed no disguise for itself, and was im- 
patient of dissimulation and disguise in other men. 
Yet there was in Dr. Penn a fountain of geniality that 
made his society peculiarly agreeable, and secured him 
the ardent attachment of many warm and admiring 
friends. lie suffered much in the later years of his life 
with a most distressing affection of the heart. Many 
times it brought him to the very gates of death, but he 
would rally again, and go on in the path of duty and 
toil. At length disease gained the mastery, and peace- 
fully, joyfully, he resigned his soul into the hands of 
his Creator. A life pious, devoted, and useful was 
crowned by a death calm, peaceful, triumphant. See 
Bennett, Methodism in Virginia (Bichmond, 187J, 12mo), 
p. 731 sq. 

Penn, Granville, youngest son of the Hon. Thom- 
as Penn (son of the founder of Pennsylvania) by lady 
Juliana Fermor, fourth daughter of Thomas, first earl 
of Pomfret, was born in 17G1. He was for some time 
an assistant chief clerk in the War Department, for 
which he received a pension of £550, and succeeded to 
the family estates upon the death of his brother, John 
Penn, LL.D. Granville Penn has conferred an inesti- 
mable service on the Church by his learned and valu- 
able contributions (extending over a period of about 
thirty years) to theological literature. lie died in 1844. 
We quote of his works: Critical Remarks on Isaiah vii, 
IS (Loud. 1790, 4to) : — Remarks on the Eastern Origi- 
nation of Mankind, and of the A rts of Cultivated Life 
(1799, 4to) : — Three Copies of his Greek Version of the In- 
scription on the Stone from Egypt [Bosetta, etc.] (1802, 
8vo) : — Observations in Illustration of Virgil's Fourth 
Eclogue (1810. 8 vo): — .1 Christian's Survey of all the 
Principal Events and Periods of the World (2d ed. 1812, 
Svo) : — The Bioscope, or the Dial of Life Explained 
(1814, sm. Svo): — The Prophecy of EzekUl concerning 
Gog, etc. (1814. Svo) : — Original Lines and Translations 
(1815, Svo): — Institutes of Christian Perfection of Ma- 
carius, translated from the Greek (181G. sm. Svo; 2d 
ed. 1828, 12mo) : — An Examination of the Primary Ar- 
gument of the Iliad (1821. Svo) : — A Comparative Esti- 
mate of the Mineral and Mosaical Geologies (1822, Svo; 
suppl. 1823, Svo; 2d ed. [of the whole] revised and en- 
larged with relation to the latest publications on Geol- 
ogy, 1825, 2 vols. Svo; again, 1844, 2 vols. in one, Svo) : 
— Memorials of the Professional Life and Times of Sir 
William Penn, knight, etc., 1G44-1G70 (1833, 2 vols. Svo) : 
— The Book of the New Covenant of our Lord and Sav- 
iour Jesus Christ ; being a Critical Revision of the Text 
and Translation of the English Version of the New Tes- 
tament, with the aid of ?uost ancient Manuscripts un- 
known to the Age in which that Version was put forth bg 
Authority (183G, Svo) :• — Annotations to the Book of the 
New Covenant , etc. (1837, Svo) : — Supplemental A miota- 
tions to the Book of the New Covenant, with a Brief Ex- 
posure of the Strictures of the Theological Reviewer for 
July (1837, 1838, Svo). See Land. Lit . Gaz. Jan. 28, 
1837 ; Allibone, Diet, of Brit, and A mer. A nth. ii, 1550. 

Penn, James, was a theologian who flourished in 
the 18th century, first as under grammar- master of 
Christ Church Hospital, and afterwards as vicar of 
Clavering-cum-Langley, Essex. He published several 
works on theology, but there is not much valuable in- 
terpretation of the Scriptures, and far too large a por- 
tion of controversial spirit. We quote of his works: 
Various Tracts (Loud, 175G, Svo), theological: — Far ri- 
ons Tracts (17G2, 8vo), theological : — Three Sermons 
(17G9, Svo) : — Set-mons and Tracts (1 777, Svo). He also 
published a number of occasional sermons, etc. See 
Orme, Bill. Bib.; Allibone, Diet, of Brit, and A mer. 
A uth. ii, 1551. 
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Penn, John, an English divine, was born in 1743. 
lie flourished as vicar of Kuughton, Norfolk, and subse- 
quently of Heceles, where he died in 1814. He pub- 
lished Sermons on I 'a nous Subjects (1792,2 vols. Svo). 
See Ailibone, Diet, of Brit, and *1 mer. Anth. ii, 1551. 

Penn, William, conspicuous as a leader of a Chris- 
tian sect, philanthropist, founder and legislator of a col- 
onv which has expanded into the second state of the 
American Union, was born in London, England, Oet. 14, 
Kill. He was the son of Sir William Penn, a gentle- 
man of Welsh descent, who, first as a captain, then as an 
admiral in the Uritish navy, by several victories at sea 
and the capture of Jamaica, greatly contributed towards 
the English maritime ascendency over the Dutch, and 
stood in high favor with court and country. His moth- 
er. Margaret, was the daughter of John Jasper, a llot- 
terdam merchant, an amiable, sensible woman. Young 
William was started to a careful education befitting his 
rank at the school of Chigwell, Essex, and, duly pre- 
pared, in his fifteenth year entered the college of Christ’s 
Church, Oxford. He is described as from his earliest 
youth remarkable for an amiable disposition, docility, 
and uncommon aptitude, beauty in person, and alto- 
gether a harmonious development of faculties — physi- 
cal, intellectual, and moral, lie advanced rapidly in his 
studies, and cultivated the acquaintance of those class- 
mates who were most distinguished for learning and 
good conduct; among their number was John Locke 
(q. v.). Enjoying excellent health and strength, he en- 
gaged also and delighted in athletic exercises — sports 
of the leisure hours — such as fencing, shooting, boating. 
On tile whole, he bade fair to make a career to distinction 
such as his ambitious father had in view, and most au- 
spicious circumstances made easy to realize. This pros- 
pect, however, was suddenly changed in an unexpected 
manner, and the youth thrown into a train of thoughts 
much at variance with the usual pursuit of honor and 
glory. With other students, he attended a meeting of 
the society then lately formed by the agitation of George 
Fox (q. v.). The speaker on this occasion was Thomas 
Lee. who had formerly belonged to the university. His 
discourse made a deep impression on Penn, reviving 
certain religious ideas which, as he confessed, had seri- 
ously occupied his mind when he was only twelve years 
old. Some of his classmates were equally affected. In 
consequence they ceased to attend the worship of the 
Established (Episcopal) Church, as running into ritu- 
alism and formality, and held conventicles of their 
own, where they exhorted and prayed and diseussed 
theological topics. Reprimanded and fined for “non- 
conformity,” they nevertheless persisted in their pro- 
ceedings; they went even farther. When the students 
were enjoined to wear again the surplice, which had 
been abolished since the Reformation, they (the con- 
venticlers) not only refused compliance with the royal 
order, but fell upon those who appeared in the hateful 
popish garment. Hence the severest punishment which 
the college authorities could inflict was pronounced 
against the refractory pupils. Among those thus ex- 
pelled from the college was Penn. The feelings of the 
admiral can easily be imagined. William’s reception 
at home was not the most cordial. Highly incensed at 
the views and actions of his son, on whom he otherwise 
doted, he first tried remonstrances, then threats, at last 
even bodily chastisement, to induce a change of senti- 
ment and conduct; but in vain. He concluded by stern- 
ly interdicting the paternal roof. Young William, al- 
though strongly attached to his father, who was hot- 
headed and hasty, but kindly at heart, bore it gently, 
yet remained firm in bis purpose and faith. After a 
while, by the intercession of lady Penn, the admiral re- 
lented so far as to allow William to return home, and 
finally sent the youth travelling (1GG2) into France and 
Italy, in the hope that acquaintance with the world 
might divert and alter his mind. During this tour, 
furnished with letters of introduction and his own pre- 
possessing exterior, he was well received in the brilliant 


circles of Paris and at the court of Louis XIV. In Sau- 
mur he enjoyed the intercourse of a prominent Prot- 
estant divine, Moses Amvrault, and devoted a couple of 
months to becoming familiar with theological matters, 
lie spent about two years on the Continent, as it seem- 
ed to good advantage and the satisfaction of bis father, 
who recalled him, when be bad gone as far as Turin, to 
take charge of his affairs while he was absent at sea. 
To prevent any relapse into his former oddities, it was 
deemed proper to keep him busy, and, as the best prepa- 
ration both for family and state affairs, he was entered 
at Lincoln’s Inn to study law. This curriculum was 
soon interrupted by the plague which broke out in the 
metropolis. To remove him out of danger, he was de- 
spatched to Ireland, where in the county of Cork the 
admiral owned large estates. With letters to the vice- 
roy, the duke of Ormond, who was an intimate friend of 
the admiral, William was a welcome guest at the gay 
vice-regal court. During this visit be had a special op- 
portunity of ingratiating himself, and still more rising 
in estimation. When at Carrick-Fergus a mutiny broke 
out among the troops. Young Penn volunteered bis 
services, under the command of the viceroy’s son, to 
assist in reducing them to obedience, and by his cool- 
ness and courage displayed in the affair earned general 
praise. Elated by this success, be resolved to choose 
the profession of arms as his way to fame and fortune; 
and so enraptured was he with that idea that lie had 
his picture painted in military dress, said to be the only 
one for which he ever sat. Unexpectedly and strange- 
ly, the admiral, even disregarding the duke’s (Ormond’s) 
congratulation about bis son’s bravery, etc., disapproved 
of this step, and ordered him to superintend the man- 
agement of his Irish possessions. Reluctantly but 
promptly he obeyed. While so engaged business call- 
ed him to the city of Cork. There he met again the 
Quaker preacher who had made so strong an impression 
on him in Oxford. Ilis old convictions revived. He 
attended Lee’s meetings, and finally professed publicly 
adherence to his doctrines. Ere long (IG67) he had to 
share also their lot of persecution. lie was, with eigh- 
teen others of the sect convened for nonconformity wor- 
ship, arrested and imprisoned. A letter which he im- 
mediately addressed to the earl of Orrery, lord president 
of Munster, showing the injustice of the proceeding, 
and advocating general religious toleration, soon effect- 
ed his own release. This was probably the first time 
he touched the keynote of his life, which subsequently 
resounded frequently and in many variations in bis 
words and actions. Great was the chagrin of the par- 
ent when the news of this new conversion reached him 
— a reverse of all his fond hopes and aspirations. Will- 
iam was immediately called home. Could it be true? 
A fine young gentleman of twenty-three, polished and 
courtly in address, distinguished for sprightly wit and 
profound erudition, admired for martial courage, with 
honors and wealth ready to fall to him almost at the 
asking, consorting with the despised people nicknamed 
Quakers — self-styled Friends — followers of a ranting, 
enthusiastic cobbler! It was even so. Young Penn, 
looking more to the merits of the underlying truth than 
to external appearances, modestly avowed his principles; 
and while expressing his sincere desire to obey bis fa- 
ther in everything that did not conflict with his duty to 
God, he declared lie could not abandon his religion, bis 
duty to bis heavenly Father being paramount to all 
other considerations. The admiral, so used to command, 
descended to resort with his beloved son to expostula- 
tion, argument, persuasion, entreaty; yea, he even pro- 
posed a compromise — to overlook the rest of his opin- 
ions provided he would agree to uncover his head be- 
fore bis majesty the king, the duke of York, and him- 
self, acknowledging them as his superiors. Yet even this 
trifling request William refused to entertain, after hav- 
ing implored by prayer God’s help and illumination. A 
second banishment from home ensued, throwing him on 
the hospitality of friends and the clandestine supplies 
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of money from a tender-hearted mother, since he, with 
all his accomplishments, had no certain profession to 
fall back upon for support. But in spite of all the ad- 
verse surrounding circumstances, and the sad feelings of 
a sensitive heart, he continued with his whole soul to 
work in the holy cause he had embraced by deed, word, 
and writing. We may here observe it was princi- 
pally Penn, in connection with Robert Barclay, George 
Keith, and Samuel Fisher, who tempered the rude and 
irregular utterances of George Fox, and reduced them 
to a sj'stem of doctrine and discipline, the main features 
of which are still preserved as the rules of the Society 
of the Friends. The first essay published by Penn, 
under the title Truth Exalted , was addressed to lay and 
clericals, to the king and the people, exhorting all to 
examine into the foundation of their faith, etc. On 
account of a succeeding publication, The Sandy Foun- 
dation Shaken , he had to undergo an imprisonment in 
the 'Tower (1668-G9). It was declared heretical, as, 
among other things, it attempted to refute “that the 
Godhead existed in three separate persons.” During 
this incarceration, when it was reported to him that the 
bishop of London had threatened, “ Penn must either re- 
cant or die in it,” he said, “Then the prison shall be 
my grave before I will budge a jot: my conscience I 
owe to no mortal man and in this expected martyr- 
dom he wrote one of his most popular treatises, No 
Cross, no Crown; followed shortly after by another, In- 
noceney with her Open Face, in which he acknowledged 
Christ’s divinity. This latter pamphlet gave somewhat 
better satisfaction to the clergy, and the intercession of 
the duke of York with the king effected, after nearly 
nine months’ confinement, his liberation. But in August, 
1609, he was again arrested for preaching in the open 
street before the Friends’ meeting-house, which was shut, 
and kept closed against them by a guard of soldiers. On 
the occasion of this trial before mayor (of London), re- 
corder, and aldermen, he made a most manly defence, 
not only of his own case, but of the liberties of the Eng- 
lish people so greatly involved in this case, and won from 
the jury an honest verdict of acquittal. The magistrate 
turned now in anger against the jury, and fined the 
members, and imprisoned them until the fine should be 
paid. An appeal, however, pronounced this absurd sen- 
tence, which would render the jurors only tools of the 
judge, illegal. Penn and Mead were fined for contempt 
of court, because they had kept their heads covered. 
The admiral settled this matter, although his son pro- 
tested. About this time a reconciliation took place be- 
tween father ami son. The admiral’s health had been 
of late fast declining, and he learned to see earthly 
things, however splendid, in a more sober light. Will- 
iam, too, had gained greatly in his esteem by the firm 
and able stand he had made in the last trial. Without 
being a Simeon, he could easily foresee the thorny 
paths,* the persecutions and dangers, which such a char- 
acter would have to encounter, and with paternal solici- 
tude he made to the king and to the duke of York the 
dying request that they might extend to his son their 
protection. The promise was graciously given, and in 
after-years truly complied with on their side, and duly 
and gratefully appreciated by him on whom it was con- 
ferred. He remained at his father’s bedside, watching 
him with tender assiduity until he breathed his last, 
and had even the gratification to hear from the lips of 
the dying man, “Let nothing in the world tempt you 
to wrong your conscience,” etc., a confirmation of what 
William had contended for. Admiral Penn died Sept. 16, 
1G70, and left William property yielding an annual reve- 
nue of £1500 ($7500), ami a claim of £16,000 (*£80,000) 
on the government, due for services and money advanced 
to the crown. Shortly after this event he was again 
committed by the lieutenant of the Tower rather arbi- 
trarily to the loathsome prison of Newgate for address- 
ing a meeting on the street on religious subjects, and 
refusing to take the oath of the Oxford Act, which, ac- 
cording to his view, applied only to persons in orders 


addressing unlawful assemblies. He employed during 
this term of six months his pen busily in support of his 
principles and in defence of his society. Among the 
treatises issued from this dungeon stands pre-eminent 
for ability, learning, and charity, The Great Cause of 
Liberty of Conscience once more brief y Debated and De- 
fended by the A uthority of Reason, Scripture, and An- 
tiquity. After the expiration of his imprisonment he 
visited the Continent on a religious mission, and travel- 
led through Holland and some parts of Germany. After 
his return to England (1672) he married the daughter 
of Sir William Springett, of Darling, Sussex, and then 
connected with the Quakers by her mother, who had 
become the wife of Isaac Penington (q. v.). His domestic 
relations and the attention required for the management 
of his extensive private affairs did not abate his zeal in 
behalf of what he deemed true religion. lie engaged 
either in controversies or in exposing the hardships to 
which his society was subjected by oppressive and un- 
equal laws. lie also wrote during this period a treatise 
On Oaths, and another on the Necessity of Religious Tol- 
eration, in which he ventured to maintain that the civil 
affairs of all governments may be peaceably transacted 
under the different liveries or trims of religion. “So 
far from a government being weakened or endangered 
by a variety of religious sentiments,” he writes, “it is, 
on the contrary, strengthened by them, provided that 
all are equally tolerated ; for it prevents combinations 
against the government.” 

In 1677 he undertook with Fox and Barclay another 
journey to Holland and Germany, to make converts no 
less than to smooth the way of the persecuted. In the 
former country he preached with great acceptance; but 
in the latter empire, although the countess-palatine Eliz- 
abeth, granddaughter of James I, favored his intentions, 
he found less appreciation, perhaps because less under- 
stood or less needed, the Peace of Westphalia, ending the 
Thirty-years’ War, having at least partially settled the 
principle of religious tolerance. On his. return he was 
called upon to defend his cause before a committee of 
the Commons, Parliament inclining to severer measures 
against people who differed so much in their habits, and 
demanded liberty of faith and conscience for all. even 
Roman Catholics. For the last ten years continually 
harassed, he now conceived a plan by which he might 
escape further trials and troubles, and realize his ideal 
of Christianity, viz., by founding a commonwealth after 
bis own model in the transatlantic territories of Great 
Britain. By his transcendent abilities, his efforts, not 
to mention the sacrifices and personal sufferings in be- 
half of the sect, his honesty, his wealth and rank, over- 
shadowing inthience, and his beneficence, he had become, 
without seeking the position, their head and leader, and 
was consulted also in other not strictly religious mat- 
ters. Thus it came to pass that he was appealed to in 
difficulties and disputes that had arisen between two 
Friends, Edward Bvllinge and John Fenwick, so-called 
proprietors of lands in New Jersey. William Penn as 
referee carefully examined the matter, and made his 
award. Fenwick refused to comply. Finally, however, 
by Penn’s good offices the dispute was adjusted. Bvl- 
linge, who afterwards became embarrassed, wished to 
transfer his interest in the territory to his creditors, but 
in order to make the property more available entreated 
Penn to act as assignee. Penn became thereby (1675) 
instrumental in the settlement of New Jersey, with a 
constitution of equitable rights. In this way engaged in 
colonizing West New Jersey, and subsequently as a pur- 
chaser also of the eastern part of that province, he ac- 
quired a knowledge of the adjoining region. This prom- 
ised to be a place of refuge and security, where the dis- 
tressed Friends and others might enjoy civil and religious 
liberty. He applied to king Charles II, the friend and 
patron of his father, and, “after many waitings, watch- 
ings, solieitings, and disputes in council,” obtained the 
grant of a tract of land in payment of the governmental 
debt above mentioned. The patent bears the date of 
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March 1. ICS I, ami comprised lands on the Delaware 
Hirer, including also settlements previously made by 
►Sweden and Holland with 2000 inhabitants, to whom a 
roval proclamation was issued April 2, 1 GiS 1 . The new 
province, against his own wish, lor he wanted it called 
New Wales or Sylvania, was named by the king, as he 
pleased to pretend, in memory of admiral Venn, Penn- 
sylvania. Penn himself says of this grant : “ It is a clear 
and just thing; and my God, that has given it me through 
many difficulties, will, I believe, bless and make it the 
seed of a nation. 1 shall have a tender care to the gov- 
ernment that it will be well laid at first.” lie forth- 
with (July 11, 1G81) published an account of li is acqui- 
sition, and invited purchasers at the rate of forty shillings 
a hundred acres, subject to a quit-rent of one shilling per 
annum forever. The next object of colonization was to 
establish an asylum for the Quakers, who w'ere still per- 
secuted, to form a people whose morals wotdd correspond 
with the purity of the faith thej r professed, and to dem- 
onstrate that the use of arms was unnecessary for the 
protection of society. The propagation of his religious 
views, however, was a secondary consideration ; his form 
of government he was anxious to submit to the test of 
reality and experience in general. Soon after prelim- 
inary arrangements had been made, three ships, with 
numerous emigrants of his own persuasion from Eng- 
land and Wales, were despatched — the Amity and John 
and Sarah to sail from London, the Factor from Bristol. 
The expedition was under the control of colonel William 
Markham, Penn’s relative, as his deputy, joined with 
others as commissioners authorized to confer with the 
aborigines on the purchase of land (for he considered 
the royal patent invalid as to them), and to conclude a 
treaty of amity. 11c instructed his agents to hear them- 
selves with candor, justice, and humanity, and addressed 
to the Indians a letter of the same sentiments, sent pres- 
ents to the chiefs, and merchandise to pay for the land 
bargained for. In the following year (1G82) Penn him- 
self, leaving his wife and children in England, crossed 
the ocean, to settle the affairs of the new colony. On 
Dec. 14, 1682, he held a grand council with the sachems 
and their people, assembled in great numbers, trusting 
himself, with his European train, unarmed among the 
wild sons of the forest. The savages, at a sign from their 
head sachem, throwing hows and arrows to the ground, 
seated themselves in a semicircle around their chiefs. 
The locality chosen was then called Sliackamaxon ; it 
hears now the name of Kensington, a suburb of the 
present Philadelphia; a gigantic elm, with its wide- 
spreading branches, formed the main spot of their gath- 
ering (the tree was blown over in 1810, when it was, by 
its annual growth-rings, ascertained to have been two 
hundred and eighty-three years old, consequently one 
hundred and fifty-five at the time). The place is now 
marked hv a marble monument. We have no space here 
to detail the tenets of the principal party interested [see 
Fox ; Fhiknds; Quakeus], hut we cannot withhold an 
account of this transaction as a memorable manifestation 
of their Christianlike policy and practice, which, if fol- 
lowed consistently, would have saved millions of lives 
and treasure, and crowned Christian colonists with the 
renown of true missionaries of the Gospel of Peace. Penn 
addressed them by interpreter substantially as follows: 
“ The Great Spirit who rules the heavens and the earth, 
the Father of all men, bore witness to the sincerity of 
his wishes to dwell with them in pence and friendship, 
and to serve them with all his power. Himself and fol- 
lowers had met them unarmed, because their religion 
forbade the use of hostile weapons against their fellow- 
creatures. They came not to injure others — that was 
offensive to the Great Spirit ; but to do good, in which 
he delighted. Having met in the broad way of truth 
and benevolence, they ought to disdain deception, and 
to regulate their conduct by candor, fraternity, and 
love.” Unrolling the parchment, he explained the ar- 
ticles of the treaty and the terms of purchase. By 
these,” he continued, “ they were protected in their law- 


ful pursuits even in the lands they had sold. Their 
right to improve their plantations, and means to seeure 
subsistence, would he in all respects similar to those of 
the English. Should unfortunately disputes arise be- 
tween the two peoples, they should be adjusted by arbi- 
trators composed of equal numbers of Indians and Eng- 
lishmen.” From the merchandise before him he then 
paid for the land to their satisfaction, and made them 
besides many presents. The sums which he spent for 
the purchase of all land on this and other occasions is 
computed at <£6000 ($30,000). Laying the roll of 
parchment upon the ground, he bade them observe it as 
a sign “that the land should he thenceforth common to 
both peoples.” “ lie would not,” he added, “like the peo- 
ple of Maryland, call them his children or his brethren ; 
for some parents chastised their children too severely, 
and brethren could disagree. Nor would he compare 
their friendship to a chain, which the rain might rust. 
But they would consider them as of one flesh and blood 
with the Christians, and the same as if one body was 
divided in two parts.” Taking up the parchment, he 
presented it to the chief sachem, and desired that it 
might he carefully preserved for three generations, that 
their children might know what had passed, as if he re- 
mained to repeat it.” The Indians in return made long 
and stately speeches, the gist and end of which was that 
they pledged themselves to live in love with William 
Penn and his children as long as the sun and moon 
would endure. This transaction is one of the brightest 
pages in American history, and has been honorably no- 
ticed even by the sarcastic Voltaire in these words: 
“This was the only treaty between these people (the 
natives) and the Christians which was not ratified by 
an oath, and which was never broken.” For the space 
of more than seventy years, as long as the Quakers re- 
tained supremacy in the government of Pennsylvania, 
the peace and amity then solemnly promised never was 
violated, nor was the blood of a single Quaker shed by 
the Indians. It is significant that the place thus sanc- 
tified, near the junction of the Delaware and Schuylkill 
Livers, and selected for the capital of his province, has 
become the largest inland city of the continent, the 
cradle 'of the American republic, and the centre of the 
late Centennial celebration. A few months after Penn 
bought the site from the Swedes, who had already 
erected a church there, and designed a map, according 
to which it was regularly laid out. 

In the political construction of the new country, as 
proprietor empowered to enact laws with the assent 
of the freemen, he availed himself of this right in a 
manner which ranks him with Moses, Lycnrgus, and 
Solon, without incurring their faults. His laws, al- 
though not exempt from error, are surely in advance of 
all similar works of his age, even Locke’s plan of gov- 
ernment adopted by lord Baltimore not excepted. His 
code is dated April 25, 1G82, and was drawn up before he 
embarked. 11 is friend, Algernon Sidney, was consulted 
in framing it. Of the twenty-four chapters of this doc- 
ument wc will mention only a few of t lie more striking 
features: 

1. “Almighty C>od being only Lord of conscience, Father 
of lights, and the author as well as the object of ail divine 
knowledge, faith, and worship, who can only enlighten 
the mind and convince the understanding of people in 
reference to his sovereignty over the soul of mankind, 
therefore he it enacted, that no person now or hereafter 
living in t he province, who shall confess one Almighty to 
be the creator and upholder and ruler of the world, and 
who professes himself or herself obliged in conscience to 
live peaceably and justly under civil government, shall in 
any wise he molested or prejudiced for his or her consci- 
entious persnasion or practice ; nor shall he or she at any 
time he compelled to frequent or maintain any religions 
worship, place, or ministry contrary to his nr her mind, 
but shall freely and fully enjoy his or her liberty in that 
respect without any interruption or reflection ; and if any 
person shall abuse or deride any other for his or her dif- 
ferent per.-nasion or practice in religion, such shall he 
looked upon ns a disturber of the peace, and be punished 
accordingly.” 

2. Yet oiilv professed Christians were admitted to office, 
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and of them such only as paid taxes ; the purity of elec- 
tion was guarded hy penalties against bribery, other cor- 
ruption and frauds nowadays so frequently resorted to 
probably being then unknown and not thought of. Be- 
sides these he made very wise enactments. 

3. The law of primogeniture, still to this day in force in 
England, was abolished ; all members of a family should 
enjoy an equal share of inheritance. 

4. Every one, rich or poor, was to learn a useful trade or 
occupation, the poor to live on it, the rich to have a re- 
sort, if they should become poor. 

5. Even to malefactors his clemency extended; all pen- 
alties to have a tendency rather to improve than to punish 
the criminal. lie substituted for about two hundred of- 
fences which were at that time capitally punished in Eng- 
land some milder penalty. Only murder and treason were 
punishable by death. 

In March, 1G83, he held in the infant settlement the 
second assembhq and, waiving some more of his propri- 
etary privileges, amended “the frame of government,” 
so that almost in all but the name Pennsylvania was 
rendered a representative democracy; and to his dying 
day he declared that if the people needed anything 
more to make them happy he would readily grant it. ! 
Says a modern writer: “In t he early constitutions of 
Pennsylvania is to be found the distinct annunciation 
of every great principle, the germ, if not the develop- 
ment. of every valuable improvement in government or 
legislation which has been introduced into the political 
systems of more modern epochs.” After having settled 
the provincial administration (five commissioners, with 
Lloyd as president during his absence), he returned in 
August, 1G84, to England on account of his domestic 
affairs, and the prospect that, by his inti nonce on king 
Charles II, he could give better protection to the increas- 
ing sect of the Quakers. In 1G85 Charles II was suc- 
ceeded on the throne by his brother, the duke of York, 
as James II. In accordance with the pledge given to 
the admiral on his death-bed, the new king bestowed 
on the son the same friendship he had on the deceased. 
Penn, therefore, failed not to attend the royal court, and 
tried to use as heretofore his influence for good. But 
these frequent visits at Whitehall were misconstrued, 
and the most invidious and ridiculous slanders were put 
in circulation. lie was accused of being a Catholic, a 
disguised Jesuit, corresponding with the pope and traf- 
ficking with pardons to convicted criminals. All the 
actions which in the eyes of zealots might give color 
to these criminations may be easily explained by the 
radical principles ofequal rights and tolerance to all de- 
nominations openly avowed by Penn, and by the prompt- 
ings of broad humanity to redress or alleviate grievances 
of any kind so natural to his character. The facts are 
that, mainly through his influence on the monarch, in 
1G8G a proclamation was issued which, with a number 
of other Dissenters, set fourteen hundred imprisoned 
Quakers at liberty; and in 1G87 another declaration for 
liberty of conscience to all, unrestricted by any test and 
penalties. When, under a liberal construction of this 
Nonconformity Act, the king filled offices with Catholics, 
and committed himself to other reactionary measures, 
the Whig part}' prevailed in Parliament (1088), and de- 
clared James, who left England, to have forfeited the 
crown, and installed William of Orange and Mary as 
rulers of the realm. Now a still graver offence, that of 
high -treason, was laid on Penn : the charge that, out of 
attachment to the fallen royalty, he was accomplice to 
a plot calculated to overthrow the newly chosen regime 
and restore the self-exiled James to the throne. The 
indictment rests mainly on the statement of the head- 
conspirator Preston, who, convicted of the crime and 
condemned to death, naming among others also Penn 
as implicated, tried to postpone or avert his own execu- 
tion. Fuller, the principal witness against him, was by 
Parliament afterwards branded as an impostor. The 
impeachment is too outrageous. That Penn, the man of 
common-sense, the apostle of peace and good-will, who 
had forbidden the use of carnal weapons, an exemplar 
of frankness, enjoying under the Heform more toleration 
than ever, should invite a hostile (French) invasion and 
VII.— L L L 


civil war for the uncertain caprice of a bigoted and li- 
centious king! (For a detailed refutation we refer the 
reader to Dixon.) In answer to these calumnies, to 
which, with other still more serious charges, even Macau- 
lay gives credence in his History of England, Penn pub- 
lished (1G88) a letter of which the following is an ex- 
tract : “ It is fit that I contradict them as particularly as 
they accuse me. 1 say then, solemnly, I am so far from 
having been bred at St. Oiner’s, and received orders at 
Pome, that I never was at either place; nor do 1 know 
anybody there ; nor had I ever any correspondence with 
anybody in these places. And as for officiating in the 
king’s chapel, or any other, it is so ridiculous, as well as 
untrue, that, besides that nobody can do it but a priest, 
1 have been married to a woman of some condition above 
sixteen years, which no priest can be by any dispensa- 
tion whatever. I have not so much as looked into any 
chapel of the Poman religion, and consequently not the 
king’s, though a common curiosity warrants it daily to 
people of all persuasions. And, once for all, I do say I 
am a Protestant Dissenter, and to that degree such that 
I challenge the most celebrated Protestant of the Eng- 
lish Church, or any other on that head, be he layman or 
clergyman, in public or private. For I would have such 
people know it is not impossible for a true Protestant 
Dissenter to be dutiful, thankful, and serviceable to the 
king, though he (the king) be of the Poman Catholic 
communion. We hold not our property or protection 
from him by our persuasion, and therefore his persuasion 
should not be the measure of our allegiance.” Another 
attempt to fasten a disreputable transaction on Penn is 
the charge that he was an agent of the queen in extort- 
ing or collecting a penalty from the parents of certain 
girls who, under the lead of their schoolmistress, ten- 
dered colors to the rebellious Monmouth when passing 
Taunton: and who were for this act imprisoned on t lie 
charge of high-treason. 'The imputation against Penn 
rests on a letter dated Feb. 13, 1G85-G, by secretary 
Sunderland, addressed to “Mr. Penn,” who, in company 
with Walden, should manage the affair. The penalty 
demanded was £7000. which her gracious majesty do- 
nated to her maids of honor. In reply: 1. It non here 
appears that William Penn was meant— to one George 
Penn the business would have been more congenial; 2. 
It is not proved that either William or (ieorge or any 
Penn accepted the commission ; 3. It is a fact, substan- 
tiated by the contemporary Oldmixon, that one Brent, 
a popish lawyer, and Crane as his deputy, were engaged, 
and executed the collection, much to their own benefit, 
so that the maids of honor received only one third part 
of the imposed fine. Equally groundless is the insinua- 
tion that he interfered in the affair of Magdalen College 
to the injury of the Protestant faculty. lie tried to me- 
diate and save it, if possible, even by a compromise, which 
was construed by bis enemies as trying to induce the 
president (Hough) to commit simony. His only fault 
was that he could not prevail over the king, who, bent 
on his purpose, by a royal order transferred the institu- 
tion to the Jesuits despite all remonstrances. But as 
credence to these calumnies, fostered probably by High 
Churchmen, was accorded by the government, an or- 
der for his arrest was finally issued (1090). Penn, 
absent to attend the funeral of his master, George Fox, 
when learning of it, to escape the blind fury of his pow- 
erful enemies, first concealed himself in London, and 
then by the way of Shore ham passed over into France, 
and once only had a secret interview with Algernon 
Sidney, in which he with more than his usual earnest- 
ness protested his innocence. In December, 1G93, after 
the passion had subsided, he appeared again in England, 
and stood trial before the royal privy council, and was 
honorably acquitted. Meanwhile he had suffered great- 
ly, not only in person, but also in property. Just before 
his intended arrest (1G90) he had prepared a new expe- 
dition of five hundred colonists, and was on the eve of 
sailing. All the expenses of the outfit were lost, and in 
1G92 he was deprived of his supreme rights in Pennsyl- 
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vania, and the province administered by royal govern- 
ors until 1G91, when he was reinstated as proprietor. In 
1090 he married a second time, taking for his wife Han- 
nah Callowhill. In 1099 he embarked with his family 
for his territories, with the intent of permanently resid- 
ing there, lie stayed only two years. The English 
ministry had presented to the House of Lords a bill to 
subject all the proprietary governments to the perfect 
control and authority of the crown. Penn's friends 
succeeded in postponing its discussion. LI is return and 
presence prevented it from being passed. The remain- 
ing period of his life he spent in England, employing 
tongue and pen in the service of civil and religions 
liberty ; maintaining an active correspondence with his 
representatives and agents in his American province, for 
which lie had an anxious care. The succession of queen 
Anne, the Protestant daughter of the Catholicizing James 
II, procured for him a certain favor and patronage at 
court, but he rarely availed himself of this advantage. 
The losses and great expenses incurred during the last 
years caused him financial embarrassments — a heavy 
burden and a source of chagrin, as the provincial assem- 
bly, to which he applied for relief, ungratefully refused 
to come to his aid. He was obliged to contract a mort- 
gage of £00,000 on his transatlantic territories. In 1712 
he himself proposed to the English government to sell 
his right and title to them ; but before the business was 
closed, overcome by labors and cares, he had three con- 
secutive attacks of apoplexy, the last of which deprived 
him almost entirely of memory; but his cheerful and 
benevolent disposition and the amenity of his conver- 
sation were apparent to the last. lie died at his coun- 
try-seat of Bushcombe, Buckinghamshire, July 30, 1718. 
His remains were buried near the Friends’ meeting- 
house at Jordans. The plain recital of his doings is his 
best eulogy. 

Besides the treatises already named, Penn wrote and 
published the following, which are all controversial: A 
seasonable Caveat against Popery (1070): — Truth res- 
cued from Imposture (1071): — The Spirit of Truth Vin- 
dicated (1G72): — Quakerism a New Nickname for Old 
Christianity (1G73): — England's Present Interest Consid- 
ered (1074). llis collected writings, with a biography, 
were published in 172G at London, and in 1782 in 4 vols. 
See Marsillac, Vie de Guillaume Penn (Paris, 1791) ; Clark- 
son, Memoirs of the Private and Public Life of William 
Penn (Loud. 1813, 2 vols.; new ed. 1849, with a preface 
by W. E. Forster, which deserves particular attention as 
containing a refutation of some of the calumnies started 
against him by Macaulay) ; Ilepworth Dixon, William \ 
Penn, a Jlistoric Hiography from New Sources (2d ed. ; 
Loud. 1853); Paget, Inquiry into the Evidence of the 
Charges brought by Lord Macaulay against William 
Penn (Edinb. 1858) ; Janncy, Life of Penn (Philad. 
1852). See also Banke, Englische Geschichte , vol. v; 
MVemg&YtQn. Revolutions- K irchen Englands (Leips. 1808), 
p. 405-421 ; Janncy, Hist, of the Friends , vol. iii ; Skeats, 
Hist, of the Free Churches of England , p. 81, 82, 153,315; 
Neal, Hist, of the Puritans; Stoughton, Ecclcs . Hist, of 
England, vol. i and ii ; Marsdcn, Hist, of the Churches and 
Sects of Christendom. For a full account of Penn’s writ- 
ings, and of those relating to him, sec especially Joseph 
Smith's Catalogue of Friends' Hooks, ii, 282-320; Alli- 
bone, Diet . of hr it . and Amer. A ut hors, ii, 1551-1553. 
See also the excellent article in Thomas, Hiog. Diet. 
s. v.; Quarterly Review of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, April, 18G3, art. ii ; Christian Review, xvii, 555; 
Westminster Review, October, 1850; Littcll’s Living Age, 
March 28, 184G, art. vii. (0. B.) 

Penna, Francois -Hoi ace della, an Italian 
missionary, was born in 1080 at Maeerata, States of the 
Church. Having entered the Order of the Capuchins 
while young, he was in 1719 appointed chief of a mis- 
sion destined to evangelize Thibet, and went to Lassa 
with twelve of bis brethren. After several years of 
apostolic labors, Della Penna, seeing his mission reduced 
to only three monks, returned to Borne in 1735 to ask for 


new reinforcements, and upon his recital the Congrega- 
tion of the Propaganda associated with him nine other 
Capuchins, with whom lie departed in 1738, loaded with 
presents, and bearing two pontifical briefs for the king 
of Thibet and the grand lama. They arrived in Thibet 
in 1741, and commenced their preaching; and it ivas 
upon the instruction furnished by Della Penna that the 
Congregation of the Propaganda published in Italian 
Relation of the Commencement of the P resent State of the 
Kingdom of Thibet and its Niighbors (Borne, 1742, 4to). 
It is not necessary to take literally the recital of the 
conversions that Della Penna pretends to have made; 
what he relates in this respect must be accepted only as 
an inventory. 11c died July 20, 1747, in Patau, Ncpaul. 
We owe to this missionary, who had studied Thibetan 
under a doctor at Lassa, several manuscript fragments, 
by which father Giorgi has profited in the publication 
of his A Iphabetum Tibetanum (1742, 4to). It is also 
from the designs of Della Penna that the Thibetan char- 
acters of the Propaganda have been engraved. See Let- 
tres edif et cur. eeriies des Missions etrangeres ; Be- 
musat, Recherches Tart ares , i, 344. — Iloefer, Nouv . Hiog. 
Generate , xxxix, 530. 

Penna, Lorenzo, an Italian organist, w r as born at 
Bologna in 1013. He entered the Order of Carmelites 
at Mantua, taught theology, and became chapel-master 
of the church of his order at Parma. Ilis reputation 
as an organist and didactic writer appears to have been 
great. He died Oct. 20, 1093. Besides his J Jesses and 
Ins J'saumes concertos, which have had several editions, 
we have of his works, Li primi labori musiculi (Bo- 
logna, 1050-79, 3 pts. 4to), a treatise reprinted five 
times, and containing some good things; and Direltorio 
del canto fermo (Modena, 1 089, 4to). See Orlandi, Scrit- 
tori Holognesi; Fctis, Hiog. nnir . des Musiciens, — Iloe- 
fer, Nouv. Hiog. Generate , xxxix, 529. 

Pennacchi, Pietro Maria, a painter of Trevigi, 
w r ho, according to Zanetti, flourished at Venice about 
1520. He painted some w r orks for the churches at Ven- 
ice and Murano, which Lanzi says are more excellent in 
color than design. See Spooner, Hiog. JJist. of the Fine 
A rts , ii, 070. 

Fennafiel, Council of ( Concilium J'enaf dense), 
was held April 1. 1302, by Gonsalvo of Toledo and his 
suffragans. Fifteen articles were published, tending to 
repress those abuses which are noticed in t lie councils 
of this age, viz. incontinence among the clergy, usury, 
etc. Among other things, it w r as enacted, by canon 12, 
that in every church the “Salve Bogina’’ should be 
sung after compline. By canon 8, that the priests 
should make with their own hands the bread to be con- 
secrated at the Eucharist, or cause it to be made by 
other ecclesiastics in their own presence. By canon 7, 
that tithe should be paid of all lawful property, thereby 
to recognise the universal sovereignty of (huh See 
Labbe, Concilia, xi. 2444. 

Pennaforte, Baymond of, a celebrated ecclesias- 
tical character of the 13th century, was born at Barce- 
lona, and was educated at the university of his native 
place from 1204 to 1219, He then went to Bologna, and 
there taught for some time. Ere he had left home he 
had been vicar-general of his native place. On his re- 
turn he entered the Dominican Order, then but recently 
founded. By request of his superiors he wrote Summa 
casuum poenitentice. In 1230 pope Gregory IX called 
him to Borne, and made him his chaplain and confessor. 
Ilis holiness also intrusted him with a collection of the 
papal decisions not given by Gratian, and they w'ere 
published under the title Decretal ium Gregorii JX com- 
pilatio. In 1235 he was elevated to the archbishopric 
of Tarragona, hut he refused the honor, and retired to 
his convent. In 1238 he was, however, obliged to ac- 
cept the honor of a general of his order. But though 
he accepted the office, he finally resigned it, and de- 
voted himself to the conversion of Moors and Jew's, and 
to his studies, lie died Jan. G, 1275. Pope Clement 
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VIII enrolled him among the saints, and he is commem- 
orated Jan. 20. See Butler, Lives of the Saints. Jan. 20, 
vol. i. (J.ll.W.) 

Penney, Joseph, D.D., a Presbyterian divine, 
was born in Ireland in 1790. lie graduated at the uni- 
versity in Dublin, emigrated to the United States, and 
in April, 1822, was settled as pastor over the First Pres- 
byterian Church, Rochester, N. Y.; in 1832 he removed 
to Northampton, Mass., and subsequently became presi- 
dent of Hamilton College, N. Y. But he soon again 
exchanged the rostrum lor the pulpit, and became pas- 
tor of the Church at Nvaek, N. Y. In 1839 he removed 
to Grand Rapids, Mich., and afterwards preached at 
Pontiac, Mich, lie died March 20, 1800. Dr. Pennev’s 
life was laborious and useful; he was greatly beloved 
wherever he was located. lie was the author of a work 
on Education , and published a number of fugitive theo- 
logical articles in periodicals. See Wilson, Fresh. J/ist. 
Almanac , 1801, p. 105; Allibone, Diet, of Brit, and 
A mer. A utkors , vol. ii, s. v. (J. L. S.) 

Penney, Nicholas, a French engraver of the last 
century, has left some plates treating of devout subjects 
from his own designs, executed with the graver in a 
very neat style, but without much effect, among which 
is one of the Virgin appearing to St. Bartholomew'. 
They are marked “N. Penney fecit.” See Spooner, 
Biog. Hist, of the Fine Arts , ii, 070. 

Penni, Giovanni Francesco, an eminent Ital- 
ian painter, w r as born at Florence in 1488, and received 
the name of II Fattore , or the Steward, from his having 
been intrusted with the management of the domestic 
affairs of Katfaelle. lie was, however, also one of his 
principal assistants, and probably bore the surname 11 
Fattore because he w r as also Raffacllc’s apprentice. He 
w r as first- employed in the decoration of the Loggie of 
the Vatican, w’here he executed the histories of Abra- 
ham and Isaac in such an admirable manner that Raf- 
faelle made him one of his heirs. Dr. Waagen is of 
opinion that Penni executed many parts of the cartoons 
at Hampton Court, especially those olthc Death of A ll- 
amas, St. Paul and Barnabas at Lystra , and St. Paid 
Preaching at Athens. Of Penni’s own works no frescos 
and very few oil-paintings remain. II is characteristics 
are said to have been facility of invention, graceful exe- 
cution, and singular felicity in landscape. After the 
death of Raffuellc, Penni went to Naples, where, he died 
in 1528. Kugler and Passavant attribute to Penni the 
celebrated Madonna del Passeggio in the Bridgewater 
collection, usually believed to be Raffaclle’s. See Spoon- 
er, Biog. Hist, of the Fine Arts . vol. ii, s. v. 

Penni, Luca, another Italian artist and brother of 
the preceding, -was born at Florence about 1500. Or- 
lando says that Luca also studied in the school of Raf- 
faelle. According to Vasari, Luca united himself to 
Pierino del Yaga, and worked with him in the churches 
at Lucca, Genoa, and other cities; he afterwards accom- 
panied Rosso into France, and ultimately passed into 
England, where he was employed for some time by 
Henry VIII. On his return to Italy he is said to have 
quitted painting for engraving. There are quite a 
number of prints attributed to him, mostly after the 
works of Rosso and Primaticcio. Among them arc the 
following: Susanna and the Elders ; Abraham sacrific- 
ing Isaac, after Primaticcio ; The Marriage of St. Cath- 
arine, ditto. See Spooner, Biog. Hist, of the Fine Arts, 
ii, 670. 

Pennington, J. W. C., D.D., a Presbyterian min- 
ister (colored), w’as born in 1800. He was born a slave, 
but escaped from his condition of servitude at the age 
of twenty-one years, and found his way to New York, 
where he w 7 as assisted in his studies for the ministry by 
the Presbyterian Church, under the care of Dr. Cox. 
He w ? as subsequently settled at Hartford, and later over 
the Shiloh Presbyterian Church, New York. He re- 
ceived the degree of D.I). from the University of Hei- 


delberg, Germain'. For two or three years previous to 
his death he labored with great zeal and success among 
the freedmen in Florida. He died at Jacksonville 
Oct. 22, 1870. — Appleton, Annual Cyclop, x, 580. 

Pennington, Montagu, an English divine of 
some celebrity, W’as born about 1763, and was educated 
at Trinity College, Oxford, where he took his M.A. in 
1784. He w’as vicar of Northbourne and Shoulden, and 
perpetual curate of St. George’s Chapel, Deal. He was 
also a magistrate for Kent and the Cinque Ports. He 
died April 15, 1849. He published Redemption , or a 
View of the Rise and Progress of Christianity (1811); 
and, besides several minor literary labors, prepared a 
memoir of his aunt, Mrs. Elizabeth Carter, the poetess, 
and published it with a collection of her poems, essays, 
etc. (Loud. 1807, 4to ; 1808, 2 vols. 8vo). See Allibone, 
Diet, of Brit . and A men A nth. s. v. 

Pennington, Thomas, a brother of the preced- 
ing, also an English clergyman, was born about 1770, 
and W'as educated under his very learned aunt. After 
taking holy orders, bishop Pdrteus, who was the friend 
of Mrs. Carter, presented Thomas Pennington with the 
rectory of Thorley, Herts. He became also chaplain 
to Lord Ellenborough. lie died about 1850. II is pub- 
lications arc of little interest now. 

Penn one, Rocco, a distinguished Lombard archi- 
tect, flourished at Genoa in the lGth century. Milizia 
does not mention his instructor, but he warmly com- 
mends Pennone’s abilities, as evinced in the enlargement 
of the government palace at Genoa, particularly in the 
arrangement of a grand portico, flanked by two courts, 
which, although differing in size, satisfy the eye bv 
their perfect symmetry. These courts are surrounded 
by tw r o orders of galleries, the first supported by Doric 
and the second by Ionic columns. Among the other 
works of Pennone is a part of the church of St. Sacra- 
mento, w’hich he completed after the designs of Gale- 
azzo Alcssi. See Spooner, Biog. Hist, of the Fine A rts, 
ii, 671. 

Penny. In the A. V., in several passages of the 
New Test., “penny,” either alone or in the compound 
“ penny worth,” occurs as the rendering of the Greek 
otjvdptov, a transfer of the name of the Roman denarius 
(Matt, xviii, 28 ; xx, 2, 9, 13; xxii, 19; Mark vi, 37 ; xii. 
15; xiv, 5; Luke vii, 41 ; x. 35; xx, 24; John vi, 7 ; 
xii, 5; Rev. vi.G). It took its name from its being first 
equal to ten “asses,” a number afterwards increased to 
sixteen. The earliest specimens are of about the com- 
mencement of the 2d century B.C. From this time it 
was the principal silver coin of the commonwealth. It 
continued to hold the same position under the empire 
until long after the close of the New’-Testamcnt canon. 
In the time of Augustus eighty-four denarii were struck 
from the pound of silver, w hich woidd make the stand- 
ard weight about 60 grains. This Nero reduced bv 
striking ninety-six from the pound, which woidd give 
a standard w’eight of about 52 grains, results confirmed 
by the coins of the periods, which are, however, not ex- 
actly true to the standard. The drachm of the Attic 
talent, w'hich from the reign of Alexander until the 
Roman domination w as the most important Greek stand- 
ard, had, by gradual reduction, become equal to the 
denarius of Augustus, so that the two coins came to be 
regarded as identical. Under the same emperor the 
Roman coin superseded the Greek, and many of the few 
cities which vet struck silver money took for it the 
form and general character of the denarius, and of its 
half, the quiuarius. In Palestine in the New-Test, pe- 
riod, we learn from numismatic evidence, that denarii 
must have mainly formed the silver currency. It is 
therefore probable that in the New Test, by dpaxph 
and apyvptov, both rendered in the A. V. “piece of sil- 
ver,” we arc to understand the denarius. See Drachma. 
The cicpa\p on of the tribute (Matt, xvii, 24) was prob- 
ably in the time of our Saviour not a current coin, like 
the oraT/jp mentioned in the same passage (ver. 27). 
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Sec Money. From the parable of the laborers in the 
vineyard it would seem that a denarius was then the 
(military pay for a day’s labor (Matt, xx, 2, 4, 7, 9, 10, 
i:j). The term denarius aureus (Plin. xxxiv, 17; 
xxxvii, 3) is probably a corrupt designation for the 
an reus (nummits) ; in the New Test, the denarius prop- 
er is always intended. See Smith, Did. of Class. Ant iq. 
s. v. Denarius. The earlier silver denarii were struck 
!>y the authority of distinguished families, and bear 
portraits and designs illustrative of Boman history; 
these are called consular denarii. After the time of 
Julius Osar they present us with a series almost un- 
broken of the emperors, together with many of their 
wives, sons, daughters, and occasionally of their fathers, 
sisters, and brothers also. The consular denarius bore 
on one side a head of Pome, and X or a star, to denote 
the value in asses, and a chariot with either two or four 
horses; but afterwards the reverse bore the figures of 
Castor and Pollux, and sometimes a Victory in a chariot 
of two or four horses. At a later date the busts of dif- 
ferent deities were given on the obverse; and these 
were finally superseded by the heads of the Cmsars. 



Obv. : T1 C.ESAR DIVI AVG F AVGVSTVS. Head ofTiberins, laureate, 
to the right (Matt, xxii, 19, 20, 21). Rev . : PONTIF MAXIM. Seated 
female figure to the right. 

The reverses varied, and some of them are very curious. 
The name continued to be applied to a silver piece as 
late as the time of the earlier Byzantines. The states 
that arose from the ruins of the Boman empire imitated 
the coinage of the imperial mints, and in general called 
their principal silver coin the denarius, whence the 
French name denier ami the Italian denaro. The chief 
Anglo-Saxon coin, and for a long period the only one, 
corresponded to the denarius of the Continent. It con- 
tinued to be current under the Normans, Plantagenets, 
and Tudors, though latterly little used. It is called 
penny, denarius, or denier, which explains the employ- 
ment of the first word in the A. V. See Arnold, De 
denario Petri (Alt. 17G9); Dorschaeus, Denarius Ics- 
pertinus (Post. 1057). See Denarius. 

Fenny Weddings (or Penny Bridals) is the 
name of a peculiar festive marriage ceremonial which 
was common in Scotland until the middle of the 17th 
century. At these penny weddings the invited guests 
made contributions in money (seldom more than one 
shilling each), to pay the general expenses, and leave 
over a small sum, which would assist the newly married 
pair in furnishing their dwelling. This practice, now 
disused, as leading to “ profane minstrelsing and pro- 
miscuous dancing,” was denounced by an Act of the 
C*cneral Assembly of the Kirk in 1645, as well asbv nu- 
merous acts of presbyteries and kirk-sessions about the 
same period. The act reads as follows : 

“The assembly, considering that many persons do in- 
vite to these penny weddings excessive numbers, among 
whom there frequently falls out drunkenness and un- 
cleanness, for preventing whereof, by their act Feb. 13, 
1645, they ordain presbyteries to take special care for re- 
straining the abuses ordinarily committed at these occa- 
sions, as they shall think tit, and to take a strict account 
of the obedience of every session to their orders there- 
anent, and that at their visitation of parishes within their 
bounds; which act is ratified March s, 1701. By the 12tli 
sess. assembly, 1700, presbyteries arc to apply to magis- 
trates for executing the laws relating to penny bridals, 
and the commission, upon application from them, are to 
apply to the government for obliging the judges who re- 
fuse to execute their otiice in that matter. By the 141 h 
act Pari. 3 Car. II, it is ordained that at marriages, be- 
sides the married persons, their parents, brothers, and sis- 
ters, and the family wherein they live, there shall not be 
resent above four friends on either side. If there shall 
e any greater unmber of persons at penny weddings 


within a town, or two miles thereof, that, the master of 
the house shall he fined in the sum of 500 merks." 

Fenry (or Fenri or Ap Henry), John, a Puritan 
divine, better known under the names id Martin Mar- 
Prelate and Martin Priest, was a native of Wales, and 
was born in 1559. lie was educated at Peter House, 
Cambridge, whence be removed to Oxford, where be 
took his degree of master, and then entered into holy 
orders. In the controversy between the Puritans and 
the hierarchy lie waged a fierce war against the Es- 
tablishment, and was accused and condemned for hold- 
ing seditious opinions and libelling the queen (Eliz- 
abeth). lie was executed like a felon in 1593, leaving 
a widow with four young children to bemoan their loss. 
He was charged with the authorship of the Mar-Prelate. 
Tracts, but lie disapproved of the project, and their spirit 
and their style are so unlike his that his apologists deny 
his having had anything to do with them. During liis 
trial be advocated the principles which lie believed nec- 
essary for adoption by the English Church, viz. (1) that 
the Church as an institution of Christianity should be 
governed only by the laws of its divine founder; (2) 
that the offices derived from the Itomish hierarchy were 
unscriptural and antichristian. There is little doubt that 
Penrv’s conscientious hostility to prelacy and Church 
authority made him obnoxious to the ruling party, 
and brought him to a premature and violent death, 
lie seems to have bad less of that spirit of rancor ami 
insubordination than the majority of his co-thinkers. 
Especially in his last moments did the spirit of the man 
rise to the solemn circumstances of his fate, and he died, 
if not precisely for the cause, vet with much of the de- 
voted spirit of a martyr. See Waddington, John Pen- 
ny. the Pilgrim Martyr (Loml. 1854, 8vo); Stoughton, 
Spiritual Heroes, p. 52 sq. ; Coleman, The English Con- 
fessors after the Ref. p. 1 17 sq., 297 sq. ; Price, Hist, of 
Xo nconform it y , vol. i ; Soames, Elizabethan Religious 
] history, p. 427 sq. ; Collier, Eccles. Hist. ; Neal, Hist, of 
the Puritans; ( Loml .) Gentleman's Magazine, 1854, i, 
51 1 ; Bacon, Genesis of the Xeio England Churches ; ami 
the article as well as the references in Allibone, Did, 
of Dr it. and A mer. A utk. ii, s. v. (J. H . W.) 

Pensaben, Fra Marco, and Fra Marco Mara- 
veia, his assistant, two old painters of the Order of the 
Dominicans at Venice, flourished in the first half of the 
16th century. Pensaben was born at Venice in 148G. 
Of his parents and boyhood nothing is known. The 
earliest account takes us back to 1510, when he was a 
priest at the Dominican convent of Sts. Paid and John 
in Venice, having only a short time previous to this 
taken the Dominican habit. In the capitular acts of 
1514 be is called sub-prior, and in those of 1524 bead 
sacristan. Lanzi says Pensaben was an artist of sin- 
gular merit, wholly unknown in the history of art till 
Frederici discovered some documents relating to him 
in the convent of the Dominicans at Trevigi, whith- 
er he had been invited from Venice. “In this style, 
partaking of the ancient and modern taste, is a large 
picture of St. Nicholas in a church of the Dominicans 
at Trevigi, in which the cupola, the columns, and the 
perspective, with a throne, on which is seated the Vir- 
gin with the infant Jesus, surrounded by saints stand- 
ing, the steps ornamented by a harping seraph, all dis- 
cover the composition of Bellini. It was painted by P. 
Marco Pensaben, assisted by P. Marco Maraveia, both 
Dominican priests engaged for this purpose from Ven- 
ice.'” Nothing further is known of their works. Pen- 
saben died in 1530. See Spooner,/?/^. Hist. of the Fine 
A rts, ii, G71. 

Pensieri, Battista, an Italian engraver who flour- 
ished in the latter part of the 16th century, was a native 
of Parma, and is usually called Baptista Pannensis, from 
his signature. Zani calls his name Battista Pensieri 
da Parma , and says that he was a designer, engraver, 
and a seller of books and prints, and gives four inscrip- 
tions from bis prints (see Spooner). Pensieri resided 
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chiefly at Rome, where he engraved several plates for 
various masters, and others from his own designs, ex- 
ecuted in a style resembling that of Cornelius Cort. 
Among these are the following : The Virgin and Infant 
appearing to St. John (after Baroccio, Baptist a Parmen- 
sis fee. 1588 ): — The Baptism of Christ (Bapt. Parmen- 
sis ): — The Chastity of St. Joseph (1503 ) : — The Cruci- 
Jixion (in two sheets, Bapt. Parmensis fornis. 1581). See 
Spooner, Blog. Hist, of the Fine A rts , ii, 071. 

Fensio, i. e. the enjoyment or use of a part of the 
fruits of a benefice without service, was formerly a very 
common occurrence in the Church of Rome, and is even 
now occasionally enjoyed in the Church of England. 
See Sinecuiie. At present in the Romish Church the 
pensio is accorded only to priests de emeritu. 

Titulis pensionis is the name of the secured income to 
a priest without regard as to its source. 

Fenso, Joseph, also called De la Vega, a Jewish 
merchant of Spain, is noted for his literary labors as 
poet, moral philosopher, and orator. He was born about 
1(550 at Espcjo, in Cordova; and lived afterwards at Li- 
vorno, Amsterdam, and Antwerp, at which last place he 
probably died, lie belongs to the last Spanish Jews 
who cultivated Spanish poetr}' in a foreign land, lie 
wrote, rtljrnn “the Prisoners of Hope,” an 

allegorical drama (Amsterd. 1G73) : — 0-H9, 

“ Orchard of Lilies.” In both these dramas Penso shows 
the assiduity of Satan in deluding man from the worship 
of God, and the many snares he lays in his way to entrap 
him; but Providence frustrates all Satan’s diabolic de- 
vices, and righteousness obtains at last the sway over 
him : — La Rosa , Panegyrica sacra , a panegyric poem 
in praise of the Mosaic law (ibid. 1G83):— The Life 
of Adam, in Spanish (ibid. 1G83) : — Sermon funehre, a 
funeral oration in Spanish on the death of his mother, 
printed together with a funeral oration on the death of 
Ids father (ibid. 1G83): — JJiscitrso A cademico moral y 
sangrado, etc. (ibid. 1G83): — Discursos academicos, mo- 
rales, rhetoricos, y sang r ados qne recito en lajlorida A ca- 
de mia de los Floridos , etc. (ibid. 1G85). See Fiirst, Bill. 
Jud. iii, 75; Griitz, Gesch. d. Jude?), x, 198; xiii; Kav- 
serling, Sephardim, p. 31G sq.; Bibliothek jiidischer Kan- 
zelredner, vol. i, Beilage, p. 17 ; Margoiiouth, Mode ?'n 
Judais??i investigated, p. 2 -1C ; Pelitzsch, Zur Geschichte 
der jiidischen Poesie, p. 77, 1G0, 174; De Rossi, Dizio- 
tuirio stoi'ico degli auto?'i Ebi'ei, p. 32G (Germ, transl. by 
Hamburger) ; Etheridge, Introduction to Ilebi'ew Lite?'- 
atni’p. p. 389; Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. i, 555; iii, 417; iv, 851. 
(B. P.) 

Fentacle of Solomon, a five-angled figure, com- 
posed of two triangles interlaced; the legendary' seal 
or sigil of Solomon, carved on an emerald, by which he 
ruled the gins or daemons, representing the five fingers 
of the hand of Omnipotence. David’s shield had six 
angles. 

Pen'tateuch, the collective title commonly given 
to the first five books of the O. T. (In the present ar- 
ticle we adopt a considerable portion of that given in 
Fairbairn’s Bible Dictionary, but with important modi- 
fications, and extensive additions from other sources.) 
See Moses. 

I. The Name . — The above is the Greek name given 
to the books commonly called the Five Books of Moses 
(?) 7revrdr(vxog sc. fiifiXog ; Pontatcuchus sc. liber ; the 
fivefold book; from rtvxog, which, meaning originally 
“vessel, instrument,” etc., came in Alexandrine Greek 
to mean “book”). In the time of Ezra and Nehemiah 
it was called “ the Law of Moses” (Ezra vii, G) ; or “ the 
book of the Law of Moses” (Neb. viii, 1); or simply 
“the book of Moses” (Ezravi, 18; Neb. xiii, 1 ; 2 Chron. 
xxv, 4 ; xxxv, 1*2). This was beyond all reasonable 
doubt our existing Pentateuch. The. book which w'as 
discovered in the Temple in the reign of Josiah, and 
which is entitled (2 Chron. xxxiv, 14) “ the book of 
the Law of Jehovah by the hand of Moses,” was sub- 
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stantially, it would seem, the same volume. In 2 Chron. 
xxxiv, 30 it is styled “ the book of the Covenant,” and 
so also in 2 Kings xxiii, 2, 21, while in 2 Kings xxii, 
8 llilkiah says, 1 have found “the book of the Law.” 
Still earlier, in the reign of Jehoshaphat, we find a “ book 
of the Law of Jehovah” in use (2 Chron. xvii, 9). This 
was probably the earliest designation, for a “book of 
the Law” is mentioned in Deuteronomy (xxxi, 2G), 
though it is questionable whether the name as there 
used refers to the whole Pentateuch or only to Deuter- 
onomy. The modern Jews usually call the whole by 
the name of Torah (iTj’ltl), i. e. “ the Law,” or Torath 
Mosheh (ITT 73 n^Fl), “ the Law of Moses.” The rab- 
binical title is rvvintt mr^n, “the five fifths 

of the Law.” In the preface to the Wisdom of Jesus 
the Son of Sirach, it is called “the Law,” which is also 
a usual name for it in the New Testament (Matt, xii, 5 ; 
xxii, 3G, 40; Luke x, 26; John viii, 5, 17). Sometimes 
the name of Moses stands briefly for the whole work 
ascribed to him (Luke xxiv, 27). Finally, the whole 
Old Testament is sometimes called a potioi'i pai'te, “ the 
Law” (Matt, v, 18; Luke xvi, 17; John vii, 49; x, 34; 
xii, 34). In John xv, 25; Rom. iii, 19, words from the 
Psalms, and in 1 Cor. xiv, 21, from Isaiah, are quoted as 
words of the Law. See Law. 

II. Present Form. — The division of the whole work 
into five parts has by some writers been supposed to 
be original. Others (as Leusden, Havernick, and Len- 
gerke), with more probability, think that the division 
was made by the Greek translators. For the titles of 
the several books are not of Hebrew, but of Greek or- 
igin. The Hebrew names are merety taken from the 
first words of each book, and in the first instance only 
designated particular sections and not whole books. The 
MSS. of the Pentateuch form a single roll or volume, 
and are divided not into books, but into the larger and 
smaller sections called Parshiyoth and Sedarim. Be- 
sides this, the Jews distribute all the laws in the Pen- 
tateuch under the two heads of affirmative and negative 
precepts. Of the former they reckon 248 ; because, ac- 
cording to the anatomy of the rabbins, so many are 
the parts of the human body; of the latter they make 
3G5, which is the number of days in the year, and also 
the number of veins in the human body. Accordingly 
the Jews are bound to the observance of G13 precepts; 
and in order that these precepts may be perpetually 
kept in mind, they are wont to carry a piece of cloth 
foursquare, at the four corners of which they have 
fringes consisting of eight threads apiece, fastened in 
five knots. These fringes are called a word 

which in numbers denotes GOO: add to this the eight 
threads and the five knots, and we get the G13 precepts. 
The five knots denote the five books of Moses. (See 
Bab. Talmud. Maccoth , sect. 3; Maimon. Pref to Jcid 
Hachazakah ; Leusden, Philol. p. 33.) Both Philo (de 
Abrahetm. ad init.) and Josephus (c. Apion. i, 8) recog- 
nise the division now current. Yaihinger supposes that 
the symbolical meaning of the number five led to its 
adoption ; for ten is the symbol of completion or per- 
fection, as we see in the ten commandments (and so in 
Genesis we have ten “generations”), and therefore five 
is a number which, as it were, confesses imperfection 
and prophesies completion. The Law is not perfect 
without the Prophets, for the Prophets are in a special 
sense the bearers of the Promise; and it is the Promise 
which completes the Law. This is questionable. There 
can bo no doubt, however, that this division of the Pen- 
tateuch influenced the arrangement of the Psalter in 
five books. The same may be said of the five Megil- 
loth of the Hagiographa (Canticles, Ruth, Lamenta- 
tions, Ecclesiastes, and Esther), which in many Hebrew 
Bibles are placed immediately after the Pentateuch. In 
some Jewish writers, however, there are found state- 
ments indicating that the Pentateuch was formerly di- 
vided into seven portions (comp. Jarchi, ad Pi'overb. ix, 
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1 ; ibique Breithaupt). In the Jewish canon the Fen- 
tateuch is kept Somewhat distinct from the other sacred 
books of the Old Testament, because, considered with 
reference to its contents, it is the book of books of the 
ancient covenant. It is the basis of the religion of the 
Old Testament, and of the whole thcocratical life. See 
Ou> Tkstamknt. 

For the several names and contents of the five books 
we. refer to the articles on each book, where questions 
affecting their integrity and genuineness separately are 
also discussed. 

III. Unity of the Pentateuch. — I. This is evinced in 
its general scope and contents. With a view to this 
point, we need only briefly observe here that this work, 
beginning with the record of creation and the history 
of the primitive world, passes on to deal more especially 
with the early history of the Jewish family. It gives 
at length the personal history oi the three great fathers 
of the family; it then describes how the family grew 
into a nation in Egypt, tells us of its oppression and de- 
liverance, of its forty years’ wandering in the wilder- 
ness, of the giving of the law, with all its enactments 
both civil and religious, of the construction of the tab- 
ernacle, of the numbering of the people, of the rights 
and duties of the priesthood, as well as of many impor- 
tant events which befell them before their entrance into 
the Land of Canaan, and finally concludes with Moses’s 
last discourses and his death. The unity of the work 
in its existing form is now generally recognised. It is 
not a mere collection of loose fragments carelessly put 
together at different times, but bears evident traces of 
design and purpose in its composition. Even those who 
discover different authors in the earlier books, and who 
deny that Deuteronomy was written by Moses, are still 
of opinion that the work in its present form is a con- 
nected whole, and was at least reduced to its present 
shape by a single reviser or editor (see Ewahl, Geschickte. 
i, 175; Stiihelin, Kritische Unters. p. 1). 

The question has also been raised whether the book 
of Joshua does not, properly speaking, constitute an in- 
tegral portion of this work. To this question Ewald 
( Geschickte , i, 175), Knobol (Genesis, Vorbem. § 1,2), 
Lengerke ( Kenaan , lxxxiii), and Stiihelin ( Kritische 
Unters. p. 1)1) give a reply in the affirmative. They 
seem to have been led to do so, partly because they im- 
agine that the two documents, the Elohistic and the 
Jehovistie, which characterize the earlier books of the 
Pentateuch, may still be traced, like two streams, the 
waters of which never wholly mingle though they flow 
in the same channel, running on through the book of 
Joshua; and partly because the same "Work which con- 
tains the promise of the land (Gen. xv) must contain 
also — so they argue — the fulfilment of the promise. Tint 
such grounds are far too arbitrary and uncertain to sup- 
port tlie hypothesis which rests upon them. All that 
seems probable is that the book of Joshua received a 
final revision at the hands of Ezra, or some earlier 
prophet, at the same time with the books of the law. 
The fact that the Samaritans, who it is well known did 
not possess the other books of Scripture, have besides 
the Fentatcnch a book of Joshua (see Chronicon Sa - 
maritanum , etc., ed. Juvnboll, Lugd. Bat. 1848), indi- 
cates no doubt an early association of the one with 
the other, but is no proof that they originally consti- 
tuted one work, but rather (he contrary. Otherwise 
the Samaritans would naturally have adopted the ca- 
nonical recension of Joshua. ' We may therefore re- 
gard the five books of Moses as one separate and com- 
plete work. 

2. More particularly, the order which pervades the 
book manifests its unity, although this is not, indeed, 
tediously formal or monotonous. 

(1.) Chicily its chronological order, the simplest of 
all, and such as might be expected to be predomi- 
nant in a book which is in a large measure historical. 
This characteristic is obvious in respect, to the position 
of the two books of Genesis and Deuteronomy at the 


beginning and the end; the former serving as an intro- 
duction, and tlie latter as a recapitulation. In like 
manner the story of the family of Abraham expands, 
when we come to Exodus, into that of the people of Is- 
rael: first, enslaved Israel attains to redemption, and 
next redeemed Israel is consecrated to the service of its 
Lord, who meets his people, delivers his law of life to 
them, and instructs them to set up his tabernacle in the 
midst of them. Tlie book of Leviticus contains scarcely 
any history, and is occupied with the rules for tlie ser- 
vice of God in this tabernacle: it is the code for the 
spiritual life of Israel as the congregation of the Lord — 
a code published almost at once, and in a form substan- 
tially complete. The fourth book, that of Numbers, re- 
sumes the thread of the history, and conducts the re- 
deemed and consecrated and organized host from Mount 
Sinai through the wilderness to the Land of Promise; 
including further legislation, of which they stood in 
need if they were to take a suitable place among the 
kingdoms of the world. 

(2.) Yet obviously this book is not a dry series of 
annals, in which the chronological order is alone observ- 
able ; still less is it the mere leaves of a journal in which 
the narrative of the three middle books was written 
down at the dates of the several occurrences, and left 
unchanged in all time coming. Whatever may have 
been written down in the form of a journal at the 
first (of which we have possibly an instance in Numb, 
xxxiii), would be revised, extended, abbreviated, and 
rearranged by the author, ere it came from his hands a 
finished history. Therefore we find a systematic order, 
according to the internal or logical connection of the 
parts, even in the purely narrative portions. Thus Gen. 
xxxviii furnishes the account of transactions in the 
family of Judah which cannot but have stretched over 
a long course of time, of years apparently, including the 
greater part of the time that Joseph was alone in Egypt, 
and which very probably extended back to a date con- 
siderably earlier than that at which his captivity began : 
the entire series of events, however, being recorded in 
this one chapter, with a twofold advantage — that of be- 
ing itself more distinctly set before us, and that of not 
interrupting the thread of Joseph’s history in Egypt. 
Sometimes indeed we may be unable to determine 
whether the order in which events are narrated is the 
order of time or that of logical sequence; an uncertainty 
which meets us in other portions of sacred history, as 
well as outside of the Bible. But it is not surprising 
that this logical order predominates in the legislation; 
though even here the chronological order is by no means 
uncommon, because the laws sprang, to a considerable 
extent, out of the circumstances in which the people 
were placed from time to time. This peculiarity has 
given rise to repetitions, enlargements, rearrangements, 
and even in a limited degree to modifications, of earlier 
enactments; of which we have an instructive example 
in tlie varied order in which the parts of the tabernacle 
and its furniture are mentioned, first in the directions 
given to Moses in the mount, and, secondly, in the nar- 
rative of its actual construction. 

(3.) A third principle of arrangement is the rhetori- 
cal , of which the instances are fewer. Indeed it is very 
much confined to Deuteronomy, in which Moses appears 
as the great prophet of Israel. It was a corollary from 
the plan of these discourses that Moses should present 
the topics in the form likeliest to tell upon the audience 
to whom he was giving a parting address; that he 
should group incidents and laws according to certain 
affinities or contrasts for the purpose of effect ; that he 
should pass over some subjects in entire silence, should 
touch upon others lightly, and on another class still 
should enlarge at some length ; and that he should 
often present them under peculiar aspects, in forms 
somewhat different from those in which we should have 
seen them if we had known them only from the earlier 
books. Yet such variety, subordinate in its amount, 
and existing for a special purpose, is in reality an addi- 
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tional proof of the unity of the Pentateuch, and of the 
comprehensiveness of the plan on which it has been 
written. 

IV. Authority and Date of Composition. — Tins is pre- 
eminently the subject which calls for discussion here, as 
it has been largely disputed. The reply we give is the 
old and common one,, namely, by Moses, during the 
wandering in the wilderness. We shall endeavor to state 
plainly and fairly the views and reasons both for and 
against it. 

1. History of the Controversy . — (1.) Adverse Writers. 
— At different times suspicions have been entertained 
that the Pentateuch as we now have it is not the Pen- 
tateuch of the earliest age, and that the work must have 
undergone various modifications and additions before it 
assumed its present shape. 

So early as the 2d century we find the author of the 
Clementine. Homilies calling in question the authentici- 
ty of the Mosaic writings. According to him the Law 
was only given orally by Moses to the seventy elders, 
and not consigned to writing till after his death ; it 
subsequently underwent many changes, was corrupted 
more and more by means of the false prophets, and was 
especially filled with erroneous anthropomorphic con- 
ceptions of God, and unworthy representations of the 
characters of the patriarchs ( Horn . ii, 38, 43; iii, 4, 47 ; 
Neandcr, Gnost. Systeme, p. 380). A statement of this 
kind, unsupported, and coming from a heretical, and 
therefore suspicious source, may seem of little moment; 
it is however remarkable, so far as it indicates an early 
tendency to cast off the received traditions respecting 
the books of Scripture; while at the same time it is 
evident that this was done cautiously, because such an 
opinion respecting the Pentateuch was said to be for the 
advanced Christian only, and not for the simple and un- 
learned. 

Jerome, there can be little doubt, had seen some diffi- 
culty in supposing the Pentateuch to be altogether, in 
its present form, the work of Moses; for he observes 
(contra flelvid.): “Sive Mosen dicere volueris auctorem 
Pentateuchi sive Esram ejusdem instauratorem operis,” 
with reference apparently to the Jewish tradition on 
the subject. Aben-Ezra (f 1167), in his Comment, on 
Deut. i, 1, threw out some doubts as to the Mosaic au- 
thorship of certain passages, such as Gen. xii, G; Dent, 
iii, 10, 11 ; xxxi, 9, which he either explained as later 
interpolations, or left as mysteries which it was beyond 
his power to unravel. Ilut for centuries the Penta- 
teuch was generally received in the Church without 
question as written by Moses. In the year 1651, how- 
ever, we find Hobbes writing: “Videtnr Pentateuchus 
potius tie Mose quam a Mose script ns” (Leviathan, c. 
33). Spinoza (Tract. Theol.-Polit. c. 8. 9, published in 
1G79) set himself boldly to controvert the received au- 
thorship of the Pentateuch, lie alleged against it (1) 
later names of places, as Gen. xiv, 14 comp, with Judges 
xviii, 29; (2) the continuation of the history beyond 
the days of Moses, Exod. xvi, 35 comp, with Josh. v. 
12; (3) the statement in Gen. xxxvi, 81, “ before there 
reigned any king over the children of Israel.” Spinoza 
maintained that Moses issued his commands to the el- 
ders, that by them they were written down and com- 
municated to the people, and that later they were col- 
lected and assigned to suitable passages in Moses’s life, 
lie Considered that the Pentateuch was indebted to 
Ezra for the form in which it now appears. Other 
writers began to think that the book of Genesis was 
composed of written documents earlier than the time 
of Moses. So Vitringa (Observ. Sttcr . i, 3), Le Clerc 
(De Script. Pentateuchi , § 11), and P. Simon (Hist, 
critique tin P. T. lib. i, c. 7, Rotterdam, 1685). Ac- 
cording to the last of these writers, Genesis was com- 
posed of earlier documents, the laws of the Pentateuch 
were the work of Moses, and the greater portion of the 
history was written by the public scribe who is men- 
tioned in the book. Le Clerc supposed that the priest 
who, according to 2 Kings xvii, 27, was sent to instruct 


the Samaritan colonists, was the author of the Penta- 
teuch. 

It was not till the middle of the last century, how- 
ever, that the question as to the authorship of the Pen- 
tateuch was handled with anything like a bold criti- 
cism. The first attempt was made by a layman, whose 
studies we might have supposed would scarcely have 
led him to such an investigation. In the year 1753 
there appeared at Brussels a work entitled Conjectures 
sur les memoires originaux, dout il paroit que Moyse 
s’est se?'vi pour composer le Here tie Genese . It was 
written in his G9th year by Astrtic, doctor and profess- 
or of medicine in the Royal College at Paris, and court 
physician to Louis XIV. His critical eve had observed 
that throughout the book of Genesis, and as far as the 
6th chapter of Exodus, traces 'were to be found of two 
original documents, each characterized by a distinct use 
of the names of God ; the one by the name Elohim, and 
the other by the name Jehovah. Resides these two 
principal documents, he supposed Moses to have made 
use of ten others in the composition of the earlier part 
of his work. Astruc was followed by several German 
writers on the path which he had traced, by Jerusalem, 
in his Letters on the Mosaic Writings and Philosophy ; 
by Schultens, in his Dissertatio qua disquiritur , unde 
Moses res in libra Geneseos descriptas didice r it ; and 
with considerable learning and critical acumen by Ilgen 
( Urkunden ties Jerus alemischen Tempelarchivs, I er Theil, 
Halle, 1798) and Eichhorn (Einleituvg in d. A. T.). 

But this “documentary hypothesis,” as it is called, 
was too conservative and too rational for some critics. 
Vater, in his Commentar iiber den Pentateuch (1815), and 
A. T. Hartmann, in his Linguist. End. in d. Stud, tier 
Bucher ties A. Test. (1818), maintained that the Penta- 
teuch consisted merely of a number of fragments loosely 
strung together without order or design. The former 
supposed a collection of laws, made in the times of 
David and Solomon, to have been the foundation of the 
whole: that this was the book discovered in the reign 
of Josiah, and that its fragments were afterwards in- 
corporated in Deuteronomy. All the rest, consisting 
of fragments of history and of laws written at different 
periods up to this time, were, according to him, collect- 
eel and shaped into their present form between the times 
of Josiah and the Babylonian exile. Hartmann also 
brings down the date of the existing Pentateuch as late 
as the exile. This has been called the “ fragmentary 
hypothesis.” Both of these have now been superseded 
by the “supplementary hypothesis,” which has been 
adopted with various modifications by De'NVetto, Bleek, 
Stiihelin, Tuch, Lengerke, Ilupfeld, Knobel, Bunsen, 
Kurtz, Delitzsch, Schultz, Vaihingcr, and others. They 
all alike recognise two documents in the Pentateuch. 
They suppose the narrative of the Elohist, the more 
ancient writer, to have been the foundation of the work, 
and that the Jehovist, or later writer, making use of 
this document, added to and commented upon it, some- 
times transcribing portions of it intact, and sometimes 
incorporating the substance of it into his own work. 

Yet though thus agreeing in the main, they differ 
widely in the application of the theory. Tims, for in- 
stance, De Wette distinguishes between the Elohist 
and the Jehovist in the first four books, and attributes 
Deuteronomy to a different writer altogether (Einl. ins 
A. T. § 150 sq.). So also Lengerke, thongh with some 
differences of detail in the portions he assigns to the 
two editors. The last places the Elohist in the time 
of Solomon, and the Jehovistic editor in that of Heze- 
kiah; whereas Tuch puts the first under Saul, and the 
second under Solomon. Stiihelin, on the other hand, 
declares for the identity of the Deuteronomist and the 
Jehovist, and supposes the last to have written in the 
reign of Said, and the Elohist in the time of the Judges. 
Ilupfeld ( Die Quellen der Genesis ) finds, in Genesis at 
least, traces of three authors, an earlier and a later Elo- 
hist, as well as the Jehovist. He is peculiar in regard- 
ing the Jehovistic portion as an altogether original 
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document, written in entire independence, and without 
the knowledge even of the Elohistic record. A later 
editor or compiler, he thinks, found the two books, and 
threw them into one. Vaihinger (in llerzog’s Encyklo- 
piidie) is also of opinion that portions of three original 
documents are to be found in the first four books, to 
which he adds some fragments of the 32d and 34th 
chapters of Deuteronomy. The fifth book, according 
to him, is by a different and much later writer. The 
pre-Elohist he supposes to have flourished about 1200 
B.C., the Elohist some 200 years later, the Jehovist in 
the first half of the 8th century B.C., and the Deuter- 
onomist in the reign of Ilezekiah. 

Delitzsch agrees with the writers above mentioned 
in recognising two distinct documents as the basis of 
the Pentateuch, especially in its earlier portions; hut 
he entirely severs himself from them in maintaining 
that Deuteronomy is the work of Moses. His theory 
is this: the kernel or first foundation of the Pentateuch 
is to be found in the Hook of the Covenant (Exod. 
xix-xxiv), which was written by Moses himself, and 
afterwards incorporated into the body of the Penta- 
teuch, where it at present stands. The rest of the laws 
given in the wilderness, till the people reached the 
plains of Moab, were communicated orally by Moses 
and taken down by the priests, whose business it was 
thus to provide for their preservation (Dent, xvii, 11, 
comp, xxiv, 8; xxxiii, 10; Lev. x, 11, comp, xv, 31). 
Inasmuch as Deuteronomy does not pre-suppose the 
existence in writing of the entire earlier legislation, 
but on the contrary recapitulates it with the greatest 
freedom, we are not obliged to assume that the proper 
codification of the law took place during the forty 
years’ wandering in the desert. This was done, how- 
ever, shortly after the occupation of the land of Canaan. 
On that sacred soil was the first definite portion of the 
history of Israel written ; and the writing of the history 
itself necessitated a full and complete account of the 
Mosaic legislation. A man, such as Elcazar the son of 
Aaron, the priest (see Numb, xxvi, 1 : xxxi, 21). wrote 
the great work beginning with the first words of Gen- 
esis, including in it the Hook of the Covenant, and per- 
haps gave only a short notice of the last discourses of 
Moses, because Moses had written them down with his 
own hand. A second — who may have been Joshua (see 
especially Deut. xxxii, 44; Josh, xxiv, 2(3; and comp, 
on the other hand 1 Sam. x, 25), who was a prophet, 
and spake as a prophet, or one of the elders on whom 
Moses’s spirit rested (Numb, xi, 25), and many of whom 
survived Joshua (Josh, xxiv, 31) — completed the work, 
taking Deuteronomy, which Moses had written, for bis 
model, and incorporating it into las own book. Some- 
what in this manner arose the Torah (or Pentateuch), 
each narrator farther availing himself when he thought 
proper of other written documents. 

Such is the theory of Delitzsch, which is in many 
respects worthy of consideration, and which has been 
adopted in the main by Kurtz ((leach, d. J. B. i, § 20, 
and ii, § 00. 6), who formerly was opposed to the theory 
of different documents, and sided rather with Ilengsten- 
berg and the critics of the extreme conservative school. 
There is this difference, however, that Kurtz objects to 
the view that Deuteronomy existed before t lie other 
books, and believes that the rest of the Pentateuch was 
committed to writing before, not after, the occupation 
of the Holy Lain!. Finally, Schultz, in his recent work 
oil Deuteronomy, recognises two original documents in 
the Pentateuch, the Elohistic being t lie base and ground- 
work of the whole, but contends that the Jeiiovistic 
portions of the first four books, as well as Deuteronomy, 
except the concluding portion, were written by Moses. 
Thus lie agrees with Delitzsch and Kurtz in admitting 
two documents and the Mosaic authorship of Deuter- 
onomy, and with Stiihelin in identifying the Deuter- 
onomist with the Jehovist. 

One other theory has, however, to be stated before 
we pass on. The author of it stands quite alone, and 


it is not likely that he will ever find any disciple bold 
enough to adopt liis theory: even bis great admirer 
Bunsen forsakes him here. But it is due to Ewald’s 
great and deserved reputation as a scholar, and to his 
uncommon critical sagacity, briefly to state what that 
theory is. lie distinguishes, then, seven different au- 
thors in the great Book of Origins or Primitive His- 
tory (comprising the Pentateuch and Joshua). The 
oldest historical work, of which but a very few frag- 
ments remain, is t lie Book of the Wars of Jehovah. 
Then follows a biography of Moses, of which also but 
small portions have been preserved. The third and 
fourth documents are ranch more perfect : these consist 
of the Book of the Covenant, which was written in the 
time of Samson, and the Book of Origins, which was 
written by a priest in the time of Solomon. Then 
comes, in the fifth place, the third historian of the 
primitive times, or the first prophetic narrator, a sub- 
ject of the northern kingdom in the days of Elijah or 
Joel. The sixth document is the work of the fourth 
historian of primitive times, or the second prophetic 
narrator, who lived between 800 and 750. Lastly comes 
the fifth historian, or third prophetic narrator, who 
nourished not long after Joel, and who collected and 
reduced into one corpus the various works of his prede- 
cessors. The real purposes of the history, both in its 
prophetical and its legal aspects, began now to be dis- 
[ eerned. Some steps were taken in this direction bv an 
unknown writer at the beginning of the 7th century 
B.C. ; and then in a far more comprehensive manner 
by the Deutcronomist, who flourished in the time of 
Manasseh, and lived in Egypt. In the time of Jere- 
miah appeared the poet who wrote the Blessing of 
Moses, as it is given in Deuteronomy. A somewhat 
later editor incorporated the originally independent 
work of the Deuteronomist, and the lesser additions of 
his two colleagues, with the history as left by the fifth 
narrator, and thus the whole was finally completed. 
‘■Such,” says Ewald (and his words, seriously meant, 
read like delicate irony), ‘‘were the strange fortunes 
which this great work underwent before it reached its 
present form.” 

(2.) Writers in favor of the Mosaic Authorship of 
the Pentateuch. — On the other side, however, stands an 
array of names certainly not less distinguished for learn- 
ing, who maintain not only that there is a unity of de- 
sign in the Pentateuch — which is granted by many of 
those before mentioned — but who contend that this 
unity of design can only be explained on the supposi- 
tion of a single author, and that this author could have 
been none other than Moses. This is the ground taken 
by llengstenberg, llavcrnick, Drechsler, Iianke, Welte, 
and Keil. The first mentioned of these writers has no 
doubt done admirable service in reconciling and re- 
moving very many of the alleged discrepancies and 
contradictions in the Pentateuch : but his zeal carries 
him in some instances to attempt a defence, the very 
ingenuity of which betrays how unsatisfactory it is; 
and his effort to explain the use of the divine names, 
by showing that the writer had a special design in the 
use of the one or the other, is often in the last degree 
arbitrary. Drechsler, in his work on tlic Unity and 
Genuineness of Genesis (1838), fares no better, though 
his remarks are the more valuable because in many 
cases they coincide, quite independently, with those of 
llengstenberg. Later, however, Drechsler modified his 
view, and supposed that the several uses of the divine 
names were owing to a didactic purpose on the part of 
t lie writer, according as his object was to show a par- 
ticular relation of God to the world, whether as Elohiin 
or as Jehovah. Hence he argued that, while different 
streams flowed through the Pentateuch, they were not 
from two different fountain-heads, but varied according 
to the motive which influenced the writer, and accord- 
ing to t he fundamental thought in particular sections; 
and on this ground, too, he explained the characteristic 
[ phraseology which distinguishes such sections. Uanke’s 
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work ( Untersuchungen iiber den Pentateuch) is a valuable 
contribution to the exegesis of the l’entatcucli. He is 
especial^ successful in establishing the inward unity 
of the work, and in showing how inseparably the sev- 
eral portions, legal, genealogical, and historical, are in- 
terwoven together. Kurtz (in his Einheit der Genesis 
[184G], and in the first edition of his first volume of the 
Geschichte des A Iten Bu tides) followed on the same side; 
but he has since abandoned the attempt to explain the 
use of the divine names on the principle of the different 
meanings which they bear, and has espoused the theory 
of two distinct documents. Keil, also, though he docs 
not despair of the solution of the problem, confesses 
{Luther. Zeitschr. [1851-2] p. 235) that “all attempts 
as yet made, notwithstanding the acumen which has 
been brought to bear to explain the interchange of the 
divine names in Genesis on the ground of the different 
meanings which they possess, must be pronounced a 
failure.’’ Ebrard ( Das Alter des J ehov a- X aniens) and 
Tielc {Stud, nml Krit. 1852-1) make nearly the same 
admission. ft is not fair, however, to require the ad- 
vocates of the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch to 
explain positively the reasons which impelled him to 
the peculiar use of these names. The causes of such a 
selection arc often inscrutable, even to the writer him- 
self. A sufficient reason is perhaps given in the sup- 
position that Moses made use of documents written bv 
different persons which contained those peculiarities. 
The want of uniformity observable in the same section 
in this respect shows that it is due to a twofold inffu- 
ence. It must be borne in mind that this peculiar dis- 
tinction in the use of the sacred names is mostly con- 
fined to the book of Genesis (q. v.). 

2. Direct Testimony of the Book to its own A uthorship 
and Date of Composition. — (1.) Of this character is 
Exod. xvii, 14, “And the Lord said unto Moses, Write 
this for a memorial in a book, and rehearse it in 
the ears of Joshua; for I will utterly put out the re- 
membrance of Amalek from under heaven a statement 
which becomes the more pointed if we read, as we have 
little hesitation in doing, not “in a book,” but “in the 
book” (“iSS2). This passage shows that the account 
to be inserted was intended to form a portion of a more 
extensive work, with which the reader is supposed to 
be acquainted. It also proves that Moses, at an early 
period of his public career, was tilled with the idea of 
leaving to his people a written memorial of the divine 
guidance, and that he fully understood the close and 
necessary connection of an authoritative law with a 
written code, or At any rate, the direct testi- 

mony to the fact that particular passages were written 
by Moses is of vast importance as a presumption that 
other passages were written by him also, although 
the contrary assertion has often been put forward : 
nay, many passages may be inferred a fortiori to have 
come from his pen. Or, where the inference might be 
unsafe, as in the instance now given, it is because of the 
extraordinary emphasis of the testimony in such a pas- 
sage; not merely that the doom of Amalek was written 
by Moses in the book of the Lord for Israel, but also its 
being so expressly recorded that it was written. See 
also Exod. xxiv, 4-7 ; Numb, xxxiii, 1,2; Dent, xvii, 
18, 10 (a remarkable passage); xxviii-xxx, which re- 
peatedly mention the written blessings and curses; 
xxvii, 1-13, a command to “write all the words of this 
law” on plastered stones, preparatory to the solemn 
reading of the blessings and the curses beside the altar 
which was to be erected when the people took posses- 
sion of the centre of the Promised Land (comp, the ac- 
count of the fulfilment, Josh, viii, 30-35). The most 
remarkable passage, however, is at Dent, xxxi, 1) ; “And 
Moses wrote this law, and delivered it to the priests the 
sons of Levi, which bare the ark of the covenant of the 
Lord, and unto all the elders of Israel,” and charged 
these ecclesiastical and civil heads of the community to 
read it to the assembled congregation of Israel during 


the eight days of the Feast of Tabernacles, on the occa- 
sion when it was most largely attended in the seventh 
year, the year of rest. Further (ver. 24-27) : “And it 
came to pass when Moses had made an end of writing 
the words of this law in a book, until they were finished, 
that. Moses commanded the Levites, which bare the ark 
of the covenant of the Lord, saying, Take this book of 
the law, and put it in [or rather at] the side of the ark 
of the covenant of the Lord your God; that it may be 
there for a witness against thee. For I know thy rebel- 
lion and thy stiff’ neck: behold, while I am yet alive 
with you this day, ye have been rebellious .against the 
Lord; and how much more after my death?” It has 
often been said that no assertion could be more explicit, 
or made in more solemn circumstances, or with addi- 
tions more calculated for discovering and demonstrating 
its falsehood unless the truth had been notorious. With 
this mass of evidence we must connect the warnings 
against adding to what Moses commanded, or taking 
from it (Deut, iv, 2; xii, 32); the circumstantial state- 
ment as to the discourses being addressed by Moses to 
the people (i, 1-5); and along with these opening words 
of Deuteronomy, the closing words of Numbers (xxxvi, 
13), as also the last words of Leviticus (xxvii, 34; also 
XXV, I; xxvi, 4G). If all these statements are not to 
be set aside as an idle dream or a tissue of deliberate 
falsehoods, the very least which can be inferred from 
them is that the Pentateuch (at all events the part of it 
from the time when the people came to covenant with 
God at Mount Sinai) is from one writer; that the divine 
legislation was in the first place given from that mount, 
the substance or essence of which was concluded in the 
book of Leviticus; that there were appendices to this, 
recorded in the book of Nnmbers, on to the time when 
Israel stood upon the eastern bank of the Jordan, ready 
to cross over upon Jericho; and that there was a very 
solemn renewal of the covenant on the* part of the gen- 
eration which had grown up in the wilderness, to whom, 
in the book of Deuteronomy, Moses repeated much of 
the legislation and addressed his parting counsels. It 
may be made a question whether the hand of a later 
writer, who finished the Pentateuch, is perceptible from 
Deut. xxxi, 24 (comp, xxxiii, 1, and ch. xxxiv), or 
whether the words in xxxi, 24-30 are still the words of 
Moses. In the former case we have two witnesses, viz. 
Moses himself, and the continnator of the Pentateuch; 
in the latter case, which seems to us the more likely, we 
have the testimony of Moses alone. 

It is true that the above passages do not define the lim- 
its of the book, nor prove its absolute identity with the 
existing copies of the Pentateuch. Put other evidences 
will be found to supply this proof. We have already 
the fact that a book was written by Moses under the 
immediate authority of God, and that this book was in- 
tended to be of perpetual obligation. Now, supposing 
that the scriptural testimony of the Mosaic authorship 
of the Pentateuch had ended here, although we shall 
sec this is not the case, yet, even so, no moral doubt 
could exist that this design was carried into effect, and 
that the books thus preserved were substantially iden- 
tical with those which have come down to us. For at 
this period the Jewish people suddenly take their place 
amid the settled nations of the world, and enter upon 
that grand and mysterious national life which has con- 
tinued till our own day. It will not be denied by any 
that this race was distinguished from all others by 
many peculiar characteristics. Some of their national 
habits exhibited affinity in various points of detail with 
the surrounding polytheism amid which they dwelt; 
but their whole system was sharply separated, alike by 
the grandeur of its religious monotheism and by its 
complex social and civil organization, from that of all 
other nations. Their code of laws was penetrating 
enough to affix its indelible peculiarities on the race 
who lived under them, and to endow it with a force and 
elevation, a perpetuity of national life, and a world-wide 
influence, to which no parallel can be found in history. 
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Such an effect would itself prove the existence of a 
cause as permanent as itself, for the precise ritual and 
ceremonial enactments of the system could never have 
been maintained without an authorized code of direc- 
tions. When we inquire into the nature of that pecul- 
iar polity to which it is to be attributed, we find it in 
the books of Closes. The Pentateuch contains a system 
which explains the national life of the Jewish race, and 
which, in its turn, is equally explained by it. As we 
know, on the one side, that the Pentateuch was reduced 
by Moses to a written form, and, on the other side, that 
the phenomena of national Jewish life can only be ex- 
plained by the iniiuence of a positive written code, it is 
impossible not to put the two facts together, and iden- 
tify the Mosaic books of the law with the code of sub- 
sequent times. In other words, the permanence of the 
effect proves the permanence of the cause. The subse- 
quent history of the Jewish race would have sufficed to 
prove that the Mosaic code must have existed in a per- 
manent form from that period till the present, even if 
no positive external proofs of the fact had existed. 

From the passages adduced above it is apparent, in- 
deed. that the most numerous and direct testimonies oc- 
cur in Deuteronomy; and the opinion has had learned 
advocates that these testimonies are to be restricted to j 
this one book, which is therefore admitted to be from 
the pen of Moses, whereas it is alleged that there is no 
clear evidence as to the authorship of the other four. 
But he who takes up this position in good faith is likely 
soon to discover that Deuteronomy presupposes the ex- 
istence of the others, and the general knowledge of their 
contents, by its incidental reference to subjects which 
are intelligible only when we turn to the fuller accounts 
given in these books: for example, the dispersion and 
settlement of the nations by the hand of God ; the call 
of Abraham, that in his seed the families of the earth 
might be blessed; the patriarchal history generally, 
and the result of it, the sojourn of the children of Israel 
in Egypt; the destruction of Sodom and the neighbor- 
ing cities; the rel itionship of the Edomites, Moabites, 
and Ammonites to the laws in reference to lep- 

rosy; the entire rules for the sacrificial services; the 
consecration of Aaron’s family, and iff the whole tribe of 
Levi in a wider sense, to these services, and the method 
of their support; and the laws on the subject of murder 
and manslaughter. Besides, the age of generalizations, 
such as we find in Deuteronomy, must he preceded by 
the age of particular enactments, lienee there are 
scarcely any who have intelligently believed that Deu- 
teronomy is the work of Moses, who have not come to 
feel the necessity of acknowledging him to be (substan- 
tially at least) the author of the entire 1’entateuch. 

(‘2.) Pressed by these arguments, some of the scep- 
tical critics have resorted to the opposite conclusion 
that the book of Deuteronomy itself, in which these 
striking testimonies are so largely found, is likewise 
not the production of Moses. It is of importance there- 
fore to consider this question separately. 

All allow that the Book of the Covenant in Exodus, 
perhaps a great part of Leviticus, and some part of 
Numbers were written by Israel’s greatest leader and 
prophet. But Deuteronomy, it is alleged, is in style 
and purpose so utterly unlike the genuine writings of 
Moses that it is quite impossible to believe that he is 
the author. But how, then, set aside the express tes- 
timony of the book itself V I low explain the fact that 
Moses is there said to have written all the words of 
this law, to have consigned it to the custody of the 
priests, and to have charged the Lcvites sedulously to 
preserve it by the side of the ark? Only by the bold 
assertion that the fiction was invented by a later writer, 
who chose to personate the great Lawgiver in order to 
give the more color of consistency to his work ! The 
author first feigns the name of Moses that he may gain 
the greater consideration under the shadow of his name, 
and then proceeds to re-enact, but in a broader and 
more spiritual manner, and with true prophetic inspira- 


tion, the chief portions of the earlier legislation. But 
such a hypothesis is devoid of all probability. For 
what writer in later times would ever have presumed, 
unless he were equal to Moses, to correct or supplement 
the Law of Moses? And if he were equal to Moses, 
why borrow his name (as Ewald supposes the Deuter- 
onomist to have done) in order to lend greater weight 
and sanction to his book? The truth is, those who 
make such a supposition import modern ideas into an- 
cient writings. They forget that what might be al- 
lowable in a modern writer of fiction would not have 
been tolerated in one who claimed to have a divine 
commission, who came forward as a prophet to rebuke 
and to reform the people. Which would he more 
weighty to win their obedience, “Thus saitli Jehovah,” 
or “Moses wrote all these words?” It has been ar- 
gued indeed that in thus assuming a feigned character 
the writer does no more than is done by the author of 
Ecclesiastes. lie in like manner takes the name of 
Solomon that he may gain a better hearing for his 
words of wisdom. But the eases are not parallel. The 
Preacher only pretends to give an old man’s view of 
life, as seen by one who had had a large experience 
and no common reputation for wisdom. Deuteronomy 
claims to be a law imposed on the highest authority, 
and demanding implicit obedience. The first is a rec- 
ord of the struggles, disappointments, and victory of a 
human heart. The last is an absolute rule of life, to 
which nothing may be added, and from which nothing 
may be taken (iv, 2; xxxi, 1). 

But, besides the fact that Deuteronomy claims to 
have been written by Moses, there is other evidence 
I which establishes the great antiquity of the book. 

I (u) It is remarkable for its allusions to Egypt, which 
are just what would be expected supposing Moses to 
have been the author. It is a significant fact that 
Ewald, who will have it that Deuteronomy was written 
in the reign of Manasseh, is obliged to make his sup- 
posed author live in Egypt, in order to account plausi- 
bly for the acquaintance with Egyptian customs which 
is discernible in the book. Without insisting upon it 
that in such passages as iv, 15-18, or vi, 8, and xi, 18-20 
(comp. Exod. xiii, 10), where the command is given to 
wear the law after the fashion of an amulet, or xxvii, 

I 1-8, where writing on stones covered with plaster is 
mentioned, are probable references to Egyptian customs, 
we may point to more certain examples. In xx, 5 
there is an allusion to Egyptian regulations in time of 
! war; in xxv, 2, to the Egyptian bastinado; in xi, 10, 
to the Egyptian mode of irrigation. The references 
which Delitzsch sees in xxii, 5 to the custom of the 
Egyptian priests to hold solemn processions in the 
masks of different deities, and in viii. 0 to Egyptian 
mining operations, are hv no means so certain. Again, 
among the curses threatened are the sicknesses of 
Egypt (xxviii.GO; comp, vii, 15). According to xxviii, 
68, "Egypt is the type of all the oppressors of Israel: 
“ Remember that thou wast a slave in the land of 
Egypt.” is an expression which is several times made 
use of as a motive in enforcing the obligations of the 
book (v, 15; xxiv, 18.22; see the same appeal in Lev. 
xix. 34, a passage occurring in the remarkable section 
Lev. xvii xx, which lias so much affinity with Deuter- 
onomy). Lastly, references to the sojourning in Egypt 
are numerous : “ We were Pharaoh’s bondmen in Egypt,” 
etc. (vi, 21-23; see also vii, 8, 18; xi, 3): and these oc- 
cur even in t lie laws, as in the law of the king (xvii. 
16), which would he very extraordinary if the book had 
only been written in the time of Manasseh. 

( b ) The phraseology of the book, and the archaisms 
found in it, stamp it as of the same age with the rest 
of the Pentateuch. The form N"n, instead of NTl, for 
the feminine of the pronoun (which occurs in all 195 
times in the Pentateuch), is found thirty-six times in 
Deuteronomy. Nowhere do we meet with iOl“t in this 
book, though in the rest of the Pentateuch it occurs 
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eleven times. In the same way, like the other books, 
Deuteronomy has “C'2 of a maiden, instead of the fem- 
inine mra, which is only used once (xxii, 19). It has 
also the third pers. pret. n H, which in prose occurs only 
in the Pentateuch (Ewald, Lehrbuch , § 142 b). The de- 
monstrative pronoun bXJl (which, according to Ewald, 
§ 183 a, is characteristic of the Pentateuch) occurs in 
Dent, iv, 42; vii, 22; xix, 11, and nowhere else out of 
the books of Moses, except in the late book, 1 Chron. 
xx, 8, and the Aramaic Ezra, v, 15. The use of the H 
locale , which is comparatively rare in later writings, is 
common to Deuteronomy with the other books of the 
Pentateuch; and so is the old and rare form of writing 
and t he termination of the future in The 
last, according to Konig (A.-T. Stud. 2 Heft), is more 
common in the Pentateuch than in any other book: it 
occurs fifty-eight times in Deuteronomy. Twice even 
in tlic preterite (viii, 3, 1(5) a like termination presents 
itself; on the peculiarity of which Ewald (§ 190 b, note) 
remarks, as being the original and fuller form. Other 
archaisms which are common to the whole five books 
are : the shortening of the Hiphil, PX'/b, i, 33 ; -mri, 
xxvi, 12, etc.; the use of X’lp — Iflp. “to meet;” the 
construction of the passive with nitf of the object (for 
instance, xx, 8); the interchange of the older 
(xiv, 4) with the more usual b23 ; the use of ‘"H-T 
(instead of “117), xvi, lfi; xx, 13, a form which disap- 
pears altogether after the Pentateuch ; many ancient 
words, such as S^p?, Exod. xiii, 12). 

Among these are some which occur besides only in the 
book of Joshua, or else in very late writers, like Ezekiel, 
who, as is always the case in the decay of a language, 
studiously imitated the oldest forms; some which arc 
found afterwards only in poetry, as (vii, 13; 

xxviii, 4, etc.) and D n p*2, so common in Deuteronomy. 
Again, this book has a number of words which have an 
archaic character. Such are, (for the later 'b'&'O), 

(instead of bp); the old Canaanitish 
ISiin, “offspring of the flocks;” ’j ? Hb% which as a 
name of Tsrael is borrowed, Isa. xliv, 2; “pnr}(i.41), “to 
act rashly,” r n Spn, “to be silent;” p'pppt (xv, 14), 
“to give,” lit. “to put like a collar on the neck;” 
IJiarnn, “to play the lord;” Hlpp, “ sickness.” 

(c) A fondness for the use of figures is another pe- 

culiarity of Deuteronomy. See xxix, 17, 18; xxviii, 
13, 44; i, 31, 44; viii, 5; xxviii, 29, 49. Of similar 
comparisons there are but. few (Delitzseh says but three) 
in the other books. The results are most surprising 
when we compare Deuteronomy with the Book of the 
Covenant (Exod. xix-xxiv) on the one hand, ami with 
Psa. xc (which is said to be Mosaic) on the other. To 
cite but one example: the images of devouring lire and 
of the bearing on eagles’ wings occur only in the Book 
of the Covenant and in Deuteronomy. Comp. Exod. 
xx iv, 17 with Deut. iv, 24; ix, 3; and Exod. xix, 4 
with Deut. xxii, 11. So again, not to mention num- 
berless undesigned coincidences between Psa. xc and 
the book of Deuteronomy, especially chap, xxxii, we 
need only here cite the phrase nbpp (Psa. xc, 

17), “work of the hands,” as descriptive of human ac- 
tion generally, which runs through the whole of Dent, 
ii. 7; xiv, 29; xvi, 15; xxiv, 19; xxviii, 12; xxx, 9. 
The same close affinity, both as to matter and style, ex- 
ists between the section to which we have already re- 
ferred in Leviticus (chap, xvii-xx, so manifestly differ- 
ent from the rest of that book), the Book of the Cov- 
enant (Exod. xix-xxiv), and Deuteronomy. 

(d) In addition to all this, and very much more might 
be said — for a whole harvest has been gleaned on this 
field by Schultz in the Introduction to his work on 


Deuteronomy — in addition to all these peculiarities 
which are arguments for the Mosaic authorship of the 
book, we have here, too, the evidence strong and clear 
from post -Mosaic times and writings. The attempt, by a 
wrong interpretation of 2 Kings xxii and 2 Chron. 
xxxiv, to bring down Deuteronomy as low as the time 
of Manasseh fails utterly. A century earlier the Jewish 
prophets borrow their words and their thoughts from 
Deuteronomy. Amos shows how intimate his acquaint- 
ance was with Deuteronomy by such passages as ii, 
9; iv, 11; ix, 7, whose matter and form are both col- 
ored by those of that book, llosca, who is richer 
than Amos in these references to the past, while full 
of allusions to the whole law (vi, 7; xii, 4, etc.; xiii, 
9, 10), in one passage (viii, 12) using the remarkable ex- 
pression, “ I have written to him the ten thousand tilings 
of my law,” manifestly includes Deuteronomy (comp, 
xi, 8 with Deut. xxix, 22), and in many places shows 
that that book was in his mind. Comp, iv, 13 with 
Dent, xii, 2; viii, 13 with Deut. xxviii, 08; xi, 3 with 
Deut. i, 31 ; xiii, G with Deut. viii, 11-14. Isaiah be- 
gins his prophecy with the words, “Hear, O heavens, 
and give ear, O earth,” taken from the mouth of Moses 
in Deut. xxxii, 1. In fact, echoes of the tones of Deu- 
teronomy are heard throughout the solemn and majes- 
tic discourse with which his prophecy opens. (See Cas- 
pari, Beitraye zur Einl. in d. Buck Jesaiu, p. 203-210.) 
The same may he said of Micah. In his protest against 
the apostasy of the nation from the covenant with Je- 
hovah, he appeals to the mountains as the sure foun- 
dations of the earth, in like manner as Moses (Dent, 
xxxii, 1) to the heavens and the earth. The contro- 
vers 3 r of Jehovah with his people (Mic. vi, 3-5) is a 
compendium, as it were, of the history of the Penta- 
teuch from Exodus onwards, while the expression PPa 
“ slave-house” of Egypt, is taken from Deut. vii, 
8; xiii, 5. In vi, 8 there is no doubt an allusion to 
Deut. x, 12, and the threatenings of vi, 13—1 G remind ns 
of Deut. xxviii as well as of Lev. xxvi. Since, then, 
not only Jeremiah and Ezekiel, but Amos and llosea, 
Isaiah and Micah, speak in the words of Deuteronomy, 
as well as in words borrowed from other portions of the 
Pentateuch, we see at once how untenable is the theory 
of those who, like Ewald, maintain that Deuteronomy 
was composed during the reign of Manasseh, or, as Yai- 
liinger does, during that of Hezekiah. 

(e) But, in truth, the book speaks for itself. No im- 
itator could have written in such a strain. We scarce- 
ly need the express testimony of the work to its own 
authorship. But, having it, we find all the internal ev- 
idence conspiring to show that it came from Moses. 
Those magnificent discourses, the grand roll of which 
can be heard and felt even in a translation, came warm 
from the heart and fresh from the lips of Israel’s law- 
giver. They are the outpourings of a solicitude which 
is nothing less than parental. It is the father uttering 
his dying advice to his children, no less than the proph- 
et counselling and admonishing his people. What 
hook can vie with it either in majesty or in tenderness? 
What words ever bore more surely the stamp of genu- 
ineness? If Deuteronomy be only the production of 
some timorous reformer, who, conscious of his own weak- 
ness, tried to borrow dignity and weight from the name 
of Moses, then assuredly all arguments drawn from in- 
ternal evidence for the composition of any work are ut- 
terly useless. We can never tell whether an author is 
wearing the mask of another, or whether it is he him- 
self who speaks to ns. In spite, therefore, of the dog- 
matism of modern critics, we declare unhesitatingly for 
the Mosaic authorship of Deuteronomy. See Deuter- 
onomy. 

3. Testimony of other Witnesses to the Author. — (I.) 
Our Lord and his Apostles. — Their language is such that 
the hypothesis of the Pentateuch not being the work 
of Moses must create a very painful feeling in the mind 
of every true and simple-hearted follower of Christ. 
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Comp. Matt, xv, 1-9 anil Mark vii, 1-13, where the fifth 
commandment ami the law which sentenced to death 
the man who cursed his parents are ascribed indiffer- 
ently to God and to Moses, and are put in opposition to 
the commandments of men which had grown up by a 
course of traditions. In Matt, xxii, 24 we read of the 
Sadducecs attempting to puzzle our Lord about the res- 
urrection: “Master, Moses said,” etc., or as it is in 
Mark and Luke, “ Moses wrote unto us,” referring to the 
law in Dent, xxv, 5-10. Jesus answered them, “ Ye do 
err, not knowing the Scriptures, nor the power of God. 

. . . But as touching the resurrection of the dead, have 
ye not read that which was spoken unto you by God, 
saying,” etc.; or as in Mark, “ Have ye not read in the 
book of Moses or as in Luke, “That the dead are 
raised, even Moses showed at the bush, when he calleth 
the Lord,” etc.; all three quoting from Exod. iii, G. 
Again, in Matt, xix, 4, 5, in answer to the Pharisees 
who tempted him on the subject of divorce, our Lord 
said to them, “ Have ye not read , that he which made 
them at the beginning, made them male and female, 
and said," etc., quoting Gen. ii, 24. Upon this they 
asked him, “Why did Moses then command to give a 
writing of divorcement, and to put her away?” refer- 
ring to Dent, xxiv, 1. He replied, “ Moses, because of 
the hardness of your hearts, suffered, yon to put away 
your wives.” The language is not less distinct in the 
parallel passage (Mark x, 2-9). There is also the tes- 
timony of the risen Saviour to the written law of Moses 
as distinguished from the other Scriptures, namely, the 
Prophets and the Psalms (Luke xxiv, 27, 44. 45). 
Without insisting on others ofless distinctness (such as 
Luke ii, 23, 24; John viii, 17 ; Acts vii, 37, 44; xv, 21 : 
Bom. x, 5, 19; 1 Cor. ix, 9; Ileb. viii, 5), we ask par- 
ticular attention to two statements by our Lord. In 
Luke xvi, 29, 31, “They have Moses and the prophets , 
let them hear them . ... If they hear not Moses and the 
prophets, neither will they be persuaded though one 
rose from the dead.” Without even the slight inter- 
vention of a parable, our Lord said (John v, 4G, 47), 
“Had ye believed Moses, ye would have believed me; 
for he wrote of me. But if ye believe not his writings, 
how shall ye believe my words?” In illustration of 
our Lord’s argument, and as a last testimony to Moses 
by the apostles, we quote the confession of Paul to king 
Agrippa (Acts xxvi, 22), “Having therefore obtained 
help of God, I continue unto this day, witnessing both 
to small and great, saying none other things than those 
which the prophets and Moses did say should come 
and his earlier confession to Felix (xxiv, 14), “After 
the manner which they call heresy, so worship 1 the 
God of my fathers, believing all things which are written 
in the law and the prophets .” These two statements by 
Paul make it plain that what he meant by the writings 
of Moses was the written law as received among the 
Jews of his day, and not any shorter work, such as crit- 
ics have imagined to be the genuine work of Moses and 
the germ which expanded into our present Pentateuch ; 
a hypothesis which is also contradicted by the fact that 
the quotations of our Lord and his apostles are as freely 
made from the portions which the critics ascribe with 
greatest confidence to later writers as from the other 
portions which they concede to be more ancient. 

In reierence to these testimonies we observe, (i/) the 
habitual reply has indeed been that it was not the busi- 
ness of our Lord and his apostles to teach Biblical criti- 
cism. But the rejoinder of Witsius is as satisfactory as 
ever, though the precise matter in debate has somewhat 
shifted since his time. “Certainly Christ and his apos- 
tles were not teachers of criticism, such as those men 
demand that they themselves shall be considered, who 
at the present day claim as their own. the realm of lit- 
erature in every branch of knowledge whatsoever: yet 
they were teachers of the truth, and they did not per- 
mit themselves to be imposed upon by the ignorance 
of the masses or by the astuteness of the ruling class. 
They certainly did not come into the world to foster 


vulgar errors and to protect them by their authority, 
and to spread them, not among the Jews alone, but also 
far and wide among the nations who depended exclu- 
sively upon them.” (6) A fairer reply has been that 
the name “the law of Moses,” or the expression “ Moses 
wrote,” etc., implies no more than “the psalms of Da- 
vid,” “ David said,” etc.; and that if the latter class of 
phrases may be used without affirming the entire psal- 
ter to be David’s own composition, or without decisively 
attributing to David the particular psalm which is 
quoted, we are justified in taking the former class of 
phrases equally in an indeterminate sense. It is prob- 
ably in this way that a man’s mind most readily finds 
relief when critical objections disturb his faith in the 
composition of the Pentateuch by Moses, and at the 
same time he holds fast his faith in Scripture as a 
whole; and it is well that there are such halting-places 
where one may rest in a downward course, and from 
which he may start in the hope of recovering himself. 
But we cannot concede that the phrases are really par- 
allel. Were there no other difference, there is plainly 
a broad distinction between a collection of devotional 
poetry, which may be partly or wholly anonymous 
without injury to its character and usefulness, and the 
authoritative history of the commencement of Israel’s 
national existence, of its covenant relation to God, and 
of its constitution and laws as a state; for this is a doc- 
ument whose value is intimately connected with the 
age and circumstances of its author. 

(2.) The llest of the Old-Testament Scriptures. — These 
were in existence centuries before these testimonies of 
Jesus and his apostles, and they contain copious evi- 
dence that the Pentateuch was written at the time of 
Moses, and by himself or under his directions. Bejmnd 
all doubt there are numerous most striking references 
both in the prophets and in the books of Kings to pas- 
sages which are found in our present Pentateuch. One 
thing is certain, that the theory of men like Yon Boh- 
len, Vatke, and others, who suppose the Pentateuch to 
have been written in the times of the latest kings, is 
utterly absurd. It is established in the most convincing 
manner that the legal portions of the Pentateuch al- 
ready existed in writing before the separation of the 
two kingdoms. Even as regards the historical portions, 
there are often in the later books almost verbal coinci- 
: dences of expression, which render it more than prob- 
able that these also existed in writing. All this has 
been argued with much learning, the most indefatiga- 
ble research, and in some instances with great success, 
by Hengstenberg in his Authentie des Pentateuchs. We 
will satisfy ourselves by pointing out some of the most 
striking passages in which the coincidences between 
the later books and the Pentateuch (omitting Deuter- 
onomy here) appear. 

(«j Beginning with the historical books, the refer- 
ences to the law of Moses as a written work of supreme 
authority in Israel are particularly numerous and dis- 
tinct in the book of Joshua, as might be expected in 
the history of the personal friend of Moses, and the 
close attendant upon him, to whom, by divine direction, 
Moses intrusted the completion of the work of conquer- 
ing the Promised Land, and settling the people in it, 
and establishing among them the worship and the laws 
of God. The evidence is so abundant and indubitable 
that the only resource of our opponents has been an al- 
legation, without any evidence, that the book of Joshua 
is comparatively of very recent origin, written perhaps 
after the Exile, or at least not long before it; an allega- 
tion which has been somewhat modified by others, but 
only to make it more arbitrary and improbable, when 
they pronounce it to be a sixth book of that history of 
the original of the Hebrew nation which has come down 
to us under the name of the fve books of Moses, with 
certain ancient elements in it, yet wrought up to its 
present form only in a very late age, much as they 
imagine the Pentateuch to have been. The book of 
Judges has been said to want such clear evidence to 
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the Pentateuch ; if so, the reason must be sought, partly 
in the greater distance from it in point of time, and 
still more in its nature, as a series of sketches of the 
defections of the people and the chastisements which 
followed in order to lead them to repentance. Yet the 
entire work is meant to bring the conduct and condition 
of the people to the test of the law of God, as the known 
and acknowledged standard oT duty: the opening ac- 
count of the criminal neglect which left so many rem- 
nants of Canaanites in the midst of the tribes of Israel 
is meaningless except on the supposition that the law 
of Moses and the transactions of Joshua are already 
known ; and some parts of it, such as the histories of 
Gideon and of Samson, abound in admitted references 
both to the facts of the Pentateuch and to its language. 
Nay, the cases of grossest divergence from the law of 
Moses which it records are no proof that this law was 
unknown, or destitute of authority, at the time its au- 
thor lived, as has been rashly asserted : on the contrary, 
they carry evidence within themselves that they were 
sinful; because they were the acts of men whose whole 
conduct was vile and disorderly, or because it is noticed 
that they drew down divine judgments on those who 
were concerned in perpetrating them. The succeeding 
historical books of liuth, Samuel, and Kings present 
similar evidence. In the books of Kings we have ref- 
erences as follows: 1 Kings xx. 42 to Lev. xxvii, 29; 
xxi, 3 to Lev. xxv, 23, Numb, xxxvi, 8; xxi, 10 to 
Numb, xxxv, 30 (comp. Dent, xvii, G, 7 ; xix, 15) ; xxii, 
17 to Numb, xxvii, 10, 11; 2 Kings iii, 20 to Exod. 
xxix, 38, etc. ; iv, 1 to Lev. xxv, 39, etc. ; v, 27 to Exod. 
iv, 6, Numb, xii, 10; vi, 18 to Gen. xix, 11 ; vi, 28 to 
Lev. xxvi, 29; vii, 2, 19 to Gen. vi i, 14; vii, 3 to Lev. 
xiii, 4G (comp. Numb, v, 3). 

(5) Especially remarkable is the testimony arising 
from the existence of the line of prophets in Israel ; 
men who spoke in the style of the law of Moses, and 
used its language, and enforced and applied its lessons, 
without any civil support, often in opposition to the 
habits of the people and the wishes of t he government ; 
not without suffering persecution occasionally, yet with- 
out one word being uttered against the authoiitv of the 
prophetic office and their abstract right to prophesy in 
the name of Jehovah and in support of his law. In 
Joel, who prophesied only in the kingdom of Judah; in 
Amos, who prophesied in both kingdoms; and in Ilosea, 
whose ministry was confined to Israel, we find references 
which imply the existence of a written code of laws. 
The following comparison of passages may satisfy us on 
this point: Joel ii, 2 with Exod. x, 14; ii, 3 with Gen. 
ii, 8, 9 (comp, xiii, 10); ii, 17 with Numb, xiv, 13; ii, 
20 with Exod. x, 19; iii, 1 [ii, 28, E. V.] with Gen. vi, 
12; ii, 13 with Exod. xxxiv, G; iv [iii], 18 with Numb. 

xxv, 1. — Again, Amos ii, 2 with Numb, xxi, 28; ii, 7 
with Exod. xxiii, G, Lev. xx, 3; ii, 8 with Exod. xxii, 
25, etc.; ii. 9 with Numb, xiii, 32, etc.; iii, 7 with Gen. 
xviii, 17; iv, 4 with Lev. xxiv, 3, and Dent, xiv, 28, 

xxvi, 12; v, 12 with Numb, xxxv, 31 (comp. Exod. 
xxiii, G and Amos ii, 7); v, 17 with Exod. xii, 12; v, 
21, etc., with Numb, xxix, 35, Lev. xxiii, 3G; vi, 1 
with Numb, i, 17; vi, G with Gen. xxxvii, 25 (this is 
probably the reference: llengstenberg’s is wrong); vi, 
8 with Lev. xxvi, 19; vi, 14 with Numb, xxxiv, 8; viii, 
G with Exod. xxi, 2, Lev. xxv, 39; ix. 13 with Lev. 
xxvi, 3-5 (comp. Exod. iii, 8). — Again, 11 os. i, 2 with 
Lev. xx, 5-7; ii, 1 [i, 10] with Gen. xxii, 17. xxxii, 
12; ii, 2 [i, 11] with Exod. i, 10; iii, 2 with Exod. xxi, 
32; iv, 8 with Lev. vi, 17, etc., and vii, 1, etc.; iv, 10 
with Lev. xxvi, 2G; iv, 17 with Exod. xxxii, 9, 10; v, 
G with Exod. x, 9; vi, 2 with Gen. xvii, 18; vii, 8 with 
Exod. xxxiv, 12-16; xii, G [A. V. 5] with Exod. iii, 15; 
xii, 10 [9] with Lev. xxiii, 43; xii, 15 [14] with Gen. 
ix, 5. This fact is the more worthy of consideration, 
inasmuch as these prophets were to be found actively 
at work, not merely in the kingdom of Judah, in which 
the process of elaborating the Pentateuch is imagined 
to have been carried on, but also in the kingdom of the 


ten tribes, in which the true spirit of the theocracy was 
confessedly at a very low ebb. Those of the proph- 
ets who have left their writings as a portion of Scrip- 
ture have furnished references to facts and phrases in 
the books of Moses, sometimes longer and more direct, 
sometimes briefer and more incidental, but so various 
and multiplied that it has been found necessary to 
frame the hypothesis that the prophetic writings were 
the originals out of which our present Pentateuch was 
formed : a supposition in itself sufficiently unnatural, 
and, if it were admitted, still forcing us back upon the 
question, What, then, was the foundation of divine au- 
thority, as acknowledged by the people of Israel, on 
which the prophetic office rested, and to which the 
prophets in their teaching appealed? 

(e) A strong support is also furnished by two books 
of .Scripture which are of a very different nature from 
any that have yet been noticed — the books of Psalms 
and of Proverbs: the one dealing with the devotional 
feelings, the other with the practical life of the people 
of Israel, and both often naming the law, and contin- 
ually referring to it, or tacitly assuming that it was 
known and reverenced. 

( d ) It is unnecessary to speak of the testimony of 
books written after the return from Babylon, as Ezra, 
Nehemiah, and Chronicles: a testimony which is ad- 
mitted to be so full and explicit that there is no way of 
destroying its force, or of even materially diminishing 
its value, unless by affirming boldly that these are such 
late writings that they are no authorities upon the 
question; as in fact the history given in the books of 
Chronicles is often pronounced incorrect and untrust- 
worthy. 

(e) But now if, as appears from the examination of 
all the extant Jewish literal lire, the Pentateuch exist- 
ed as a canonical book; if, moreover, it was a book so 
well known that its words had become household words 
among the people ; and if the prophets could appeal to it 
as a recognised and well-known document — how comes 
it to pass that in the reign of Josiab, one of the latest 
kings, its existence as a canonical book seems to have 
been almost forgotten? Yet such was evidently the 
fact. The circumstances, as narrated in 2 Chron. xxxiv, 
14, etc., were these: In the eighteenth year of his reign, 
the king, who had already taken active measures for the 
suppression of idolatry, determined to execute the neces- 
sary repairs of the Temple, which had become seriously 
dilapidated, and to restore the worship of Jehovah in its 
purity. He accordingly directed Hilkiah the high- 
priest to take charge of the moneys that were contrib- 
uted for this purpose. During the progress of the work, 
Ililkiah, who was busy in the Temple, came upon a copy 
of the book of the Law — which must have long lain neg- 
lected and forgotten — and told Shaphan the scribe of his 
discovery. The effect produced by this was very re- 
markable. The king, to whom Shaphan read the words 
of the book, was filled with consternation when he learn- 
ed for the first time how far the nation had departed 
from the law of Jehovah. He sent Ililkiah and others to 
consult the prophetess lluldah, who only confirmed his 
fears. The consequence was that he held a solemn as- 
sembly in the house of the Lord, and “read in their 
ears all the words of the book of the covenant that was 
found in the house of the Lord.” How are we to ex- 
plain this surprise and alarm in the mind of Josiah, be- 
traying as it does such utter ignorance of the book of 
the Law, and of the severity of its threatenings, except 
on the supposition that as a written document it had 
well-nigh perished? This must have been the case, 
and it is not so extraordinary a fact, perhaps, as it ap 
pears at first sight. It is quite true that in the reign 
of Jehoshaphat pains had been taken to make the na- 
tion at large acquainted with the law. That monarch 
not only instituted “teaching priests,” but we are told 
that as they went about the country they had the book 
of the Law with them. But that was 300 years before — 
a period equal to that between the days of Luther and 
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our own; and in such an interval great changes must 
have taken place. It is true that in the reign of Ahaz 
the prophet Isaiah directed the people, who in their 
hopeless infatuation were seeking counsel of ventrilo- 
quists and necromancers, to turn “to the law ancl to 
the testimony;” and Hezekiah, who succeeded Ahaz, 
had no doubt reigned in the spirit of the prophet’s ad- 
vice. lint the next monarch was guilty of outrageous 
wickedness, and tilled Jerusalem with idols. How great 
a desolation might one wicked prince effect, especially 
during a lengthened reign ! To this we must add that 
at no time, in all probability, were there many copies 
of the law existing in writing. It was probably then 
the custom, as it still is in the East, to trust largely to 
the memory for its transmission. Just as at this day in 
Egypt persons are to be found, even illiterate in other 
respects, who can repeat the whole Koran by heart, and 
as some modern Jews are able to recite the whole of the 
tive books of Moses, so it probably was then : the law, 
for the great bulk of the nation, was orally preserved 
and inculcated. (See Mr. Grove’s very interesting pa- 
per on Nablus and the Samaritans in Vacation Tourists, 
1861. Speaking of the service of the yom kippiir in 
the Samaritan synagogue, he says that the recitation 
of the Pentateuch was continued through the night, 
“without, even the feeble lamp which on every other 
night of the year but this burns in front of the holy 
books. The two priests and a few of the people know 
the whole of the Torah by heart” [p.346].) The ritual 
would easily be perpetuated by the mere force of ob- 
servance, though much of it doubtless became perverted, 
and some part of it perhaps obsolete, through the neg- 
lect of the priests. Still it is against the perfunctory 
and lifeless manner of their worship, not against their 
total neglect, that the burning words of the prophets 
are directed. The command of Moses, which laid upon 
the king the obligation of making a copy of the law 
for himself, had of course long been disregarded. Here 
and there, perhaps, only some prophet or righteous man 
possessed a copy of the sacred book. The bulk of the 
nation were without it. Nor was there any reason why 
copies should be brought under the notice of the king. 
We may understand this by a parallel case. How 
easy it would have been in England, before the inven- 
tion of printing, for a similar circumstance to have 
happened. How many copies, do we suppose, of the 
Scriptures were made? Such as did exist would be in 
the hands of a few learned men, or more probably in the 
libraries of monasteries. Even after a translation, like 
Wickliffe’s, had been made, the people as a whole would 
know nothing whatever of the Bible ; and yet they were 
a Christian people, and were in some measure at least 
instructed out of the Scriptures, though the volume it- 
self could scarcely ever have been seen. Even the mon- 
arch, unless he happened to be a man of learning or pi- 
ety, would remain in the same ignorance as his subjects. 
Whatever knowledge there was of the Bible and of 
religion would he kept alive chiefly by means of the 
liturgies used in public worship. So it was in Judah. 
The oral transmission of the law and the living testimony 
of the prophets had superseded (lie written document, 
till at last it had become so scarce as to be almost un- 
known. Hut the hand of Hod so ordered it that when 
king and people were both zealous for reformation, and 
ripest for the reception of the truth, the written docu- 
ment itself was brought to light. 

If this direct verbal testimony had been absent, the 
entire structure of the scriptural books from Joshua to 
Malachi would have necessitated the same conclusion. 
These hooks never could have been written in their ex- 
isting form, unless by men familiarly conversant with 
the Pentateuch. Thence are derived the ultimate prin- 
ciples which underlie the whole. They are united to it 
hv a mass of reference so complex, intricate, and minute, 
as to constitute a study in itself. The grand monothe- 
ism which pervades the whole, the overruling Provi- 
dence which is everywhere thrown into the foreground, 


the national election of the Jew, and his relation to his 
forefathers in the perpetual covenant sealed between 
God and them, would all be inexplicable without this 
reference to the transactions of the past. Throughout 
the prophetical books especially the tone of thought 
and feeling, the language employed, the illustrations 
used, the accents of blended reproach, warning, and 
promise, the allusions to the past, and the predictions 
of the future, would be unintelligible to the student if 
the Pentateuch were not in his possession to interpret 
them. This is as true, and perhaps more forcibly evi- 4 
dent in regard to the N. T. and the teaching of our Lord 
and his apostles than it is in the O. T. and in the lan- 
guage of the prophets. The Pentateuch is the thread 
of gold which runs, now latent, now prominent, through- 
out the whole body of the Scriptures. Betain it in its 
place, and the whole is united by a consistent purpose 
from end to end; take it away, and all the rest of reve- 
lation becomes a mass of inextricable confusion. The 
recognition of this bearing of the authority of the Pen- 
tateuch on the authority of the other scriptural books 
is most necessary. For the purpose, however, of suc- 
cinctly stating the positive argument in favor of the 
authorship and divine authority of the five books of 
Moses, it is sufficient to trace the line of testimony 
down to the time of Malachi, for here we find that firm 
footing in the acknowledged facts of profane history 
which enables us to close every avenue against the ob- 
jections of unbelief. 

To take the facts of the books subsequent to the Pen- 
tateuch, and reduce them to anything like consistency, 
on the supposition that the Pentateuch itself is myth- 
ical, framing a connected and credible story out of them, 
is a task which baffies all human ingenuity. The only 
alternative appears to be to make a clean sweep of the 
history altogether; but this is no sooner proposed to 
the mind than both the past and the present lift up 
their protest against it. The past forbids it, because at 
many points the history of the Jew has come into con- 
tact with the history of the other great nations of an- 
tiquity, and to destroy the one would involve the de- 
struction of the other likewise; for modern research has 
conclusively proved the harmony of sacred history with 
profane in a very considerable number of instances. The 
Mosaic authorship is expressly affirmed by Hecaticus, 
Manetho, Lysimachus, Tacitus, Juvenal, and Longinus. 
In regard to the Pentateuch itself, the Mosaic cosmog- 
ony, the scriptural account of the deluge, and the dis- 
persion of mankind at Label receive confirmation from 
Berosus the Chaldsean; the ethnological list in Genesis 
is strongly corroborated by the Babylonian monuments; 
the account of the exodus, by the distorted narrative of 
Manetho the Egyptian. Coming to later times, the 
Jewish conquest of Canaan is confirmed by an ancient 
Phoenician inscription noticed by three old writers; Da- 
vid’s conquest of Syria by two heathen writers of re- 
pute; the history of his relations with Hiram, king of 
Tyre, by Herodotus, Dius, and Menander. Similar 
points of contact occur all down the history, till, in the 
period of the captivity, we emerge from the darkness 
of prehistoric times to the period of authentic history 
(see L’awlinson’s Hampton Lectures and Ancient Mon- 
archies). If the Jewish history be all fabulous, what 
becomes of the profane? and how is it. that the ancient 
Babylonian monuments, now yielding their precious 
stores of information to the diligence of modern inqui- 
ry, corroborate in so many points the statements of the 
sacred books. The two branches of history, the sacred 
and the profane, are so interwoven that the denial of 
the one must involve likewise the denial of the other. 
Sav that the past history of the Jew before the times 
of the Ptolemies is a myth altogether, and the history 
of the Egyptian, the Babylonian, and the Assyrian must 
become at least equally apocryphal. Acknowledge t He 
history to he true, and the truth of the history involves 
the divine authority of the Pentateuch which records it. 

But the argument is at least equally strong when we 
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trace the line of proof upward from tlie time of the Ptol- 
emies, in regard to the existence of the Jewish Scrip- 
tures, as in regard to the facts of Jewish history. The 
still extant Septnagint proves the existence of the 0.-T. 
Scriptures in their completed form at this date, and that 
they were universally received by the Jewish race as 
the authoritative and divinely inspired compositions of 
the authors to whom they are ascribed. The Penta- 
teuch, for instance, was implicitly received as being the 
work of Moses, and as supplying the divinely ordained 
platform on which the whole superstructure of Jewish 
polity and religion had been reared, and as the author- 
itative record of it. To cast a doubt on its genuineness 
and sacred authority would have been esteemed blas- 
phemy. The case is strengthened by the position held 
by the Pentateuch as the most ancient of their writings, 
and as underlying, so to speak, all the rest. For they 
were accepted not only as existing from former times, 
but as the first of a long series of sacred books, united 
by a regular historical sequence with each other, and 
all of them received from the tradition of the preceding 
times. The supposition, therefore, that the Pentateuch 
is unhistorical does not end with the destruction of the 
sacred authority of the Mosaic books, but destroys tbe 
authority of all the rest of the O.-T. Scriptures likewise; 
for all these without exception are founded on the au- 
thority of the Pentateuch, and the historic reality of the 
events recorded in it. If this is denied, either the later 
books must be considered part of the same imposture as 
that which produced the Pentateuch in its' connected 
form ; or their authors must have knowingly endorsed 
and availed themselves of this imposture ; or, lastly, they 
must ignorantly have received human and imaginary 
compositions as veritable and divinely inspired history. 

The enormous difficulty of even conceiving the possi- 
bility of a fraud under such circumstances is increased by 
the wide dispersion of the Jewish race, and the mighty 
separation which had divided the original people into 
two jealous if not hostile nations. If one portion of the 
dispersed had been disposed to acquiesce in the fraud, 
or, in the depth of their superstitious ignorance, had 
been induced to accept a religious romance composed 
by some member of the college of the prophets as the 
ancient Scriptures of their nation, still it is inconceiv- 
able that all the communities of Jews established in 
the different cities of the known world could have been 
brought to the same conclusion. Or if the exclusive 
and intense spirit of nationality by which they were 
actuated, and which becomes on this supposition itself 
an effect without a cause, can be believed to have ac- 
complished even this result, it still remains to be con- 
ceived how the Samaritan people could have been in- 
duced to adopt the same belief, instead of indignantly 
protesting, as a people so sensitively jealous would in- 
evitably have done, against what must have been either 
an enormous folly or a criminal imposture. Yet an in- 
dependent Samaritan version of the Pentateuch carries 
the evidence for the national acceptance of the Mosaic 
writings as high as the times of Solomon and David, 
within little more than 400 years of the conquest of 
Canaan. Every theorj' hitherto suggested to explain 
the existence of the Jewish Scriptures, and the profound 
veneration entertained for them during all periods by 
the historic Jew, bristles with difficulties which con- 
tradict every experience of human history and every 
known principle of human conduct. 

(3.) Proof of the early composition of the Pentateuch 
exists in the fact that the Samaritans had their oim \ 
copies of it, not differing very materially from those 
possessed by the Jews, except in a few passages which 
had probably been purposely tampered with and al- 
tered ; such, for instance, as Exod. xii, 40 ; I)eut. xxvii, 
5. The Samaritans, it would seem, must have derived 
their book of the Law from the ten tribes, whose land 
they occupied; on the other hand, it is out of the ques- 
tion to suppose that the ten tribes would be willing to 
accept religious books from the two, unless these \yere 


already in general circulation and of long-established 
authority. Hence the conclusion seems to be irresisti- 
ble that the Pentateuch must have existed in its pres- 
ent form before the separation of Israel from Judah ; 
the only part of the O. T. which was the common her- 
itage of both. There is not indeed any historical no- 
tice of a rupture between the Jews and Samaritans 
prior to the return from Babylon, except so far as the 
schismatic calf-worship, and the mongrel character of 
the inhabitants introduced by the Assyrian conquerors, 
would naturally produce it; and there are traces of a 
religious association, more or less close, during the later 
period of the Hebrew monarchy; but the notable fact 
that none of the prophetical writings were admitted by 
the Samaritans strongly argues that their copy dates 
from a very early period. This view is confirmed by the 
fact that it is written in the ancient character, which 
certainly was not in use after the Exile. The only ob- 
jection of any considerable weight to this conclusion 
is the fact that it agrees remarkably with tbe existing 
Hebrew Pentateuch, and that, too, in those passages 
which are manifestly interpolations and corrections as 
late as the time of Ezra. Hence many incline to the 
view of Prideaux ( Connect . bk. vi, ch. iii) that the Sa- 
maritan Pentateuch was in fact a transcript of Ezra’s 
revised copy. The same view is virtually adopted by 
Gesenius (De rent. Sam. p. 8, 9). See Samaritan 
Pentateuch. 

(4.) The unvarying conviction of the Jews , and of 
the Christian Church also , has been that the Penta- 
teuch, substantially as we have it now, and without any 
alterations beyond what arc conceded to be admissible 
in all books which have been handed down from remote 
antiquity, is the writing of Moses. As we have seen 
above, until near the end of last century the universal- 
ity of this conviction may be pronounced absolute; the 
alleged exceptions are so trifling or so dubious that the 
mere mention of them, as they have been carefully 
hunted out, gives us an impression of the strength of 
the traditional belief such as we might not otherwise 
have had. The case of some obscure early heretical 
sects among so-called Christians would scarcely be to 
tbe point, even if it could be established; hut really 
they do not seem to have denied that Moses was the 
author of the book ; their denial had reference to its di- 
vine origin and authority. The first distinct adverse 
statement was made by Carlstadt, the Reformer with 
whom Luther was associated for a time, but from whom 
he was compelled to separate on account of his rashness 
and want of good sense. Carlstadt admitted that Moses 
had received the law from God, and that he communi- 
cated it to the people; hut he doubted whether the 
words and the thread of discourse in the Pentateuch did 
not proceed from some later writer, though he rejected 
the notion that Ezra was the writer. Masitis, a learned 
Roman Catholic, whose commentary on Joshua was pub- 
lished in 1574, after his death, held that at least there 
was rearrangement and supplementing by Ezra or some 
other inspired person. These two Christian writers per- 
haps had a predecessor among the Jewish rabbins, the 
learned Aben-Ezra, of Toledo, who live<4 probably A.D. 
1095-1108; he hinted his opinion that a few passages 
had not come from the hand of Moses, and he notices 
the similar opinion, as to one passage, of another rab- 
bin in the 11th century, a man, however, who is other- 
wise wholly unknown to us. Finally, about the end of 
the 17th and beginning of the !8th century, there were 
a few theologians, both Romanist and Reformed — Pey- 
rerius, Richard Simon, Van Dale, and Le Clerc — who 
adopted the opinion, more or less decidedly, that Ezra 
was the author of the Pentateuch. The last of these, 
an eminent man among the Dutch Arminians, is by far 
the best known of the whole number; and he professed 
himself convinced by subsequent discussions that he 
had been in error, and in his commentary on the Pen- 
tateuch retracted his opinion. 

4. Confirmation of the Mosaic A ut harsh ip . — Of this 
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confirmatory evidence we offer t lie following specimens, 
in addition to the considerations urged above to prove 
the unity of the entire live books. 

(1.) internal indications occur that the Pentateuch 
does belong to the age of Moses.— (u.) References to 
matters somewhat earlier than his own time , which he 
might well have opportunities of knowing, and which 
might be expected to attract the interest of the genera- 
tion of Israelites who came out of Egypt and entered 
Canaan, while they would less probably have been in- 
corporated into his history by a writer of a much later 
period. Such are the details in Gen. xiv of the wars 
between the four kings of the East and the five kings 
of Sodom, etc.; the peculiar list of nations in Canaan 
during the earlier part of Abraham’s sojourn (Gen. xv, 
10-21), differing very considerably from the ordinary 
list of these nations in the age of Moses, several cen- 
turies later ; the designation of Abraham’s original 
home as “ Ur of the Chaldees” (Gen. xi, 31), though real- 
ly in Mesopotamia (Acts vii, 2), in the mountains of 
which country it seems that the Chaldees were settled 
at a remote period, whereas later Jewish history repre- 
sents them as settled much farther south, in the plains 
of Dabvlonia; the curious notices scattered throughout 
Dent, ii of the old nations in and around Canaan, who 
had been dispossessed by the Philistines, the Edomites, 
the Moabites, and the Ammonites — notices well fitted, 
and we believe intended, to encourage Israel in rooting 
out their enemies the Canaanites with the promised 
special help of God, although the higher criticism has 
induced its votaries to pronounce them ill-judged inter- 
polations. 

(b.) The record of particulars respecting the origin of 
the people that hare every token of verisimilitude, at once 
from the simplicity with which they are related, and 
from the absence of features which characterize the 
fabulous accounts of early things by the Greeks and 
others. 

(e.) The prominence given to many events, and the mi- 
nuteness and vividness of the descriptions , such as are 
common in the narratives of eye-witnesses ami men per- 
sonally engaged in the transactions ; with which may be 
associated the evidence of intimate (yet not obtruded) 
acquaintance with both Egypt and 1 1 ic wilderness. 

((/.) Confirmatory evidence mag be found in many of 
the laws which were applicable to the Israelites only 
while in motion through the wildeniess, or while gathered 
close together in the camp; as indeed “the camp” is 
very frequently mentioned in the course of these laws, 
for instance in Lev. xiii,4G; xiv, 8; xvi, 2G; xvii, 3 ; 
Numb, v, 3. So also the commands are many a time 
laid, not upon the priests as a body, but upon Aaron 
personally, or upon “ Aaron and his sons.” To this may 
be added what has already been said of certain slight 
modifications of laws in Deuteronomy, which were nat- 
ural with t lie progress of events during the forty years; 
compare also Dent, xiv and Lev. xi, Leviticus alone 
mentioning the permission to eat the locusts, which 
would be common in the wilderness, etc. 

(e.) Add to this the antique forms of words and ex- 
pressions which are generally conceded to occur through- 
out the Pentateuch. This is no doubt a kind of argu- 
ment which must be handled with care and moderation ; 
and it lias been employed very frequently, and been 
pushed to a most extravagant length, by many Conti- 
nental scholars in support of views which they have 
really adopted on other grounds. Put three tilings 
may be asserted very confidently, and they are suffi- 
ciently plain to he appreciated by the mere English read- 
er. although lie is not in circumstances to verify them. 
First, that there are many traces of very early simple 
language in the Pentateuch, as the habitual use of 
for “he” and “she,” “1*2 for “young man” and “young 
woman,” without the distinction of gender invariably 
found in the rest of the Old Testament. Secondly, that 
the differences of the Elohistic and the Jehovistic and 


the Deuteronomic vocabulary (to use the barbarous 
words descriptive of peculiar notions which have been 
introduced into this controversy) are reduced to ex- 
tremely narrow limits by such a competent scholar as 
Delitzsch, whose peculiar theory leads him to occupy 
an intermediate or neutral place in these discussions. 
Thirdly, that a difference is at once plainly discernible 
when we pa-*s from the vocabulary of the Pentateuch 
to that of the hooks generally reckoned nearest to it in 
point of age — namely, Joshua and Judges. 

(2.) If we deny that Moses was the author of this book, 
it is impossible to fix with satisfaction on any later age 
for the date of composition . — This will be evident on a 
slight examination of the various dates proposed. 

(a.) The inclination is very strong to fix the date of 
the composition of Deuteronomy, as well as the final 
arrangement of the other four books, somewhere per- 
haps in the reign of llezekiah— the character of whose 
administration, however, is inconsistent with the ad- 
mission of religious novelties (emphatically in the rule 
of faith), since he was bent upon removing all the abuses 
which had crept into the institutions of Moses ; or in 
the reign of his profligate son Manasseh, although the 
heathenish party in Judah were at the time so com- 
pletely in t lie ascendant that their opponents were at 
their mercy, and they are thought to have subjected 
tlie prophets of Jehovah to bloody persecution; or per- 
haps in the reign of Josiali, when the corruption was 
still deeper and more widespread, and when so distin- 
guished a prophet as Jeremiah was impotent to stem 
the tide of evil. It may be asserted very confidently 
that no one of these reigns was more favorable for in- 
terpolating or annexing a new section of the law of 
Moses than the age of the Reformation would have 
been fur adding another epistle to the New Testament. 
Any of these dates is ridiculously ill-suited for the com- 
position in Deuteronomy of those consecutive chapters 
(vi, vii, viii) which are filled with warnings against 
worldliness in consequence of peacefully possessing the 
land, and an improper toleration of the doomed nations 
of Canaan, and pride in victories achieved and wealth 
enjoyed. 

(b.) Or shall we assume an earlier date, the period of 
the first and best times ofihe kingdom, before the death 
of Jehoshaphat, which is generally regarded by the crit- 
ics as a time of prophetic activity in composing the early 
history of the nation ? The Pentateuch, however, can- 
not well have been composed later than the schism in 
religion, and the rise of two hostile kingdoms, after the 
death of Solomon; fur it uniformly supposes Israel to 
be in an undivided condition, both civilly and ecclesi- 
astically. There is never a hint of the existence of 
such a division ; nay, after that division had taken 
place many of the laws must have met with impedi- 
ments in their execution. Again, had the book been 
composed later than the date of the schism, the ten 
tribes would have prolested, and justly too, against 
such laws as bore hard upon them ; while at the same 
time we are warranted in inferring from the strong lan- 
guage in the acknowledged writings of the prophets, 
that, had they been the writers of the legislation, its 
language would have been found to be distinct and 
pointed against the schism. Similar remarks may be 
made upon the historical portions of the Pentateuch. 
A prophetic historian in the kingdom of Judah would 
have been likely to identify more distinctly than is 
done “the land of Moriah,” where Abraham was ready 
to offer Isaac, with “Mount Moriah,” where the Temple 
was built ; and he would have been likely to assign less 
religious prominence in the patriarchal and early na- 
tional history to Sheehem, t he scene of the revolt and 
the seat of Jeroboam's government. Nor could we ex- 
pect him to say nothing in praise of Levi, in Jacob’s 
dying blessing; nor in the blessing of Moses, while 
mentioning Levi, to give so slight a blessing to Judah 
in comparison with that given to Ephraim and Manas- 
seh. 
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(c.) Nor yet is the earlier age of David and Solomon 
satisfactory as the assumed date of this composition. 
If the Pentateuch had been a recent work, of the age 
of these kings, it would have been wholly thrown aside 
by Jeroboam, who must have found inconvenience and 
positive danger from it; and in casting it away he 
would have easily and naturally represented himself as 
a reformer of religion, delivering the people from one 
of the yokes of bondage which the house of David had 
been imposing on them, and restoring to them their 
primitive civil liberty and religious simplicity, accord- 
ing to the genuine institutions of Moses. Instead of 
this, it is evident that from the first Jeroboam was con- 
demned and resisted by the prophets and the priests 
and the Levites, and generally by multitudes of the peo- 
ple, whose hearts were reverent towards the acknowl- 
edged and established law of God. The entire law of 
the kingdom (Dent, xvii), which has been represented 
as furnishing evidence of late authorship, is on the con- 
trary a witness to a much earlier date of composition. 
In the days of David and Solomon there would have 
been no need to forbid the appointment of a foreigner 
to the throne, since it was established in this family of 
the tribe of Judah, and this with divine sanctions and 
promises of perpetuity; while the language in which 
the multiplication of horses and wives and silver and 
gold is prohibited would have needed to be very dif- 
ferent to suit that age. The oft-repeated command to 
extirpate the Canaanites, and not to let them dwell in 
the midst of Israel (so far from being a production of 
the age of David and Solomon), was no longer appli- 
cable, after it had been neglected for so many centuries : 
in their totally altered circumstances the remains of 
these nations appear to have become converts to the 
worship of Jehovah, and in some sense members of the 
congregation of Israel ; and a fearful curse fell upon 
Saul and his bloody house on account of his zeal in 
exterminating the Gibeonites. 

(d.) If we are thus driven back to a period indefinitely 
anterior to the time of David, there is no other age than 
that of Moses himself at which we can rest with reason 
or satisfaction. There is no one whose name could be 
suggested as the author, with any degree of probability, 
during the disturbed period of the judges, in the course 
of which religion was rather retrograding, and the revi- 
vals of it were very far from favoring new legislation. 
See Judges. Samuel has indeed been named, and there 
is no doubt of the eminent position which he occupied 
at the crisis in which the Hebrew republic passed into 
a monarchy ; still there is no evidence that he was com- 
petent to write the Pentateuch. Besides there are two 
special objections: his closeness to the age of David and 
Solomon, than which the book seems much more au- 
cicnt; and the necessity of supposing a known and ac- 
knowledged law of God in Israel as the basis on which 
all his labors rested, and the rule of life and worship to 
which it was his aim to bring the people back. 

( e .) There are not wanting traces which point to the 
patriarchal age as the time in which the writer of the 
Pentateuch lived. A writer subsccpicnt to the time at 
which “ the laws of Moses” (rightly or wrongly so called) 
had taken hold of the national mind, would have been 
little likely to represent their ancestor Abraham as mar- 
rying his sister, half-sister though she might be; and 
Jacob as setting up his pillar and anointing it. The 
primitive age of the writer is evinced by his entire si- 
lence on the subject of temples for the worship of false 
gods, as well as of any house for Jehovah. It may be 
doubted, too, whether a later legislator would have spo- 
ken of priests in Israel prior to the institution of Aaron’s 
priesthood, and of young men of the children of Israel 
offering the sacrifices, under the direction of Moses, at 
the establishment of the covenant in Sinai (Exod. xix, 
24; xxiv, 5). 

(/.) Moreover, that “ law of Moses” was very burden- 
some in its ritual, in respect to both trouble and expense ; 
and no one could have introduced it, therebv in fact ac- 
VII.— M M M 


complishing an unparalleled social revolution, if he had 
not had the support of overwhelming authority as the 
recognised messenger of Jehovah. Nor, when once estab- 
lished, could that legislation have been altered through- 
out successive ages by numberless nameless authors such 
as the critics have discovered. 

(< 7 .) The prophetic passages, those of Moses himself, 
and those of Balaam, have puzzled the critics when at- 
tempting to fix a later date for them. 

(//.) A most tempting subject for any one who wishes 
to turn upon the critics is the irreconcilable diversity of 
the hypotheses which they have framed , in spite of every 
imaginable advantage enjoyed by them — learning, leis- 
ure, mutual concert, and entire absence of any belief in 
the need of evidence for their endless suppositions. We 
noticed, at an early part of our argument, that there is 
a fundamental difference among them: much the great- 
er number believing, as we do, that Deuteronomy was 
composed later than the other four books, while a small 
minority, comprising some distinguished scholars, invert 
the relation of the two parts, assigning the higher an- 
tiquity to Deuteronomy, and considering the legislation 
in the preceding books to be developed from it. By 
both schools “ the Deuteronomist” is regarded as a dif- 
ferent person from “ the Elohist” and “ the Jehovist” (or 
the older and younger Elohistic and Jchovistic writers, 
according to those critics who make each of these names 
represent a class rather than an individual), to whom is 
assigned the composition of almost the whole of the first 
four books and a small portion of history towards the 
close of the fifth. It would occupy too much space to 
reckon up the variety of opinions as to the number of 
these imaginary authors and the ages in which they 
respectively nourished : those who wish to see this prac- 
tice of making hypotheses in its most extravagant and 
self-sufficient form may find it in the commencement 
of Ewald’s History of the People of Israel. We wish, 
however, to remind our readers that these varieties in 
the hypotheses are not to be overlooked, as if they were 
mere differences of detail. To ns, on the contrary, they 
appear to be essential or fated defects in these critical 
schemes; for when Moses has been denied to be the au- 
thor, there is nothing on which to depend except critical 
sagacity; and since this critical sagacity not unfrequent- 
ly contradicts itself, and is ever contradicting the sagac- 
ity of some other critic quite as much to be respected as 
the one we are studying at the time, it furnishes con- 
vincing evidence that it is itself an unsafe guide. The 
critics allege, indeed, that their testimony agrees in 
many points; and this is true, so long as they confine 
themselves to generalities, because they start from the 
same false principles, as to miracles, prophecy, etc. They 
do also agree in a great many particulars; but this is 
not wonderful, considering how they read one 'another’s 
productions, compare them, and dovetail their state- 
ments together, altering and amending as often as they 
are charged with error or confusion, by one another or 
by those who adhere to the old opinion. We do not 
blame them for this procedure ; but it makes their 
agreement, so far as it goes, of very little worth as 
concurrent, testimony. 

(i.) There are gaps in “the fundamental document” 
which need to be filled up; and there are references in 
it to the so-called later or supplementary matter, which 
we therefore believe to be a composition as early as the 
other which they pronounce to be alone the original. 
The individual proofs of this assertion we cannot here 
adduce; and indeed, as often as instances arc given, 
some new critic starts up to make a different arrange- 
ment of the original and the supplementary matter 
which escapes from the objection charged upon the 
scheme of his predecessor — a process which is not so 
difficult after all, as nothing more is required than his 
own unsupported assertion. 

It is to be remembered , however , that a person may hold 
the common opinion that Moses ivrote the Pentateuch , and 
yet along with this may also hold (rightly or wrongly) 
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that there are elements in it which a re not from the hand 
of Moses , hut u'hieh have come to be incorporated w it h it 
Inj accidents to which <dl very ancient books are liable. 
Thus there are various wavs of dealing with near half 
a dozen difficulties, such as the mention of Dan, or of 
the district called Ilavoth-jair “ unto this dav,” or the 
testimony to the surpassing meekness of Moses, or the 
geographical and antiquarian statements in Deut. ii. 
If the mind of any one remains unsatisfied with the ex- 
planations offered, he has it in his power to cut the knot 
which he is not able to untie. lie may say that the 
general and direct evidence, on account of which he be- 
lieves Moses to be the author of the Pentateuch, is over- 
whelming; and in regard to these few incidental pas- 
sages which puzzle him, he may incline to consider 
them glosses or explanations thrown in by some copyist 
or annotator, whether authorized or not, and he can 
imagine these removed without any serious alteration 
in the book, as it reverts precisely to the form in which 
he conceives it to have come from Moses. That unau- 
thorized copyists might make such changes is a notion 
for which parallels more or less satisfactory can be ad- 
duced; yet it might be preferable to think of an editor 
whose annotations or alterations were authoritative, and 
such an editor Ezra is supposed to have been by many 
who follow old Jewish traditions. Mow far the influ- 
ence of such an editor might alter the work is a matter 
for those to settle who embrace this opinion; certainly 
it ought not to be supposed to extend far, or they run 
the risk of virtually injuring their faith in Moses as the 
author. On the other hand, of course, those who adhere 
most strenuously to the old opinion deny that they are 
committed by their views to the absurdity of believing 
that Moses wrote the account of his own death and 
burial. There is a tradition in the Talmud that Joshua 
wrote the last eight verses of Deuteronomy; although 
it is now more eommonly supposed that the work of 
Moses ends at ch. xxxi, 23 (or even earlier, at verse 8 ; 
Baumgarten says at ch. xxx, 20), and that Joshua, or 
whoever recorded these closing details, inserted the 
song and the blessing of Moses, along with the accounts 
of his final charge, his view of the Promised Land, his 
death, etc. 

5. Objections against the Mosaic Authorship. — These 
have been numerous and vehemently urged, especially 
bv rationalists, as we might expect from the importance 
of the subject. On the opposite side, these critical 
doubts respecting the authenticity of the Pentateuch 
have produced in modern times several works in de- 
fence of its genuineness ; such as Kanne’s Biblische 
V nter snchungeii (1820, 2 vols.) ; the observations by 
Jahn, Uoscnm tiller, and Bleek ; Ranke’s Untersnchnngen 
iiber den Pentateuch (2 vols.) ; I lcngstenberg’s Beitriige 
znr Einleihmg (vols. ii and iii) ; lliiverniek’s Kinleitung 
in das A Ite Testament (vol. i) ; Drech slcr's Ueber die Ein- 
heit vnd Authentic der Genesis ; Konig’s Alt-test ament - 
liche St adieu (No. ii) ; Sack’s A polcgetik. etc. From the 
most recent of these we extract the following, as pre- 
senting a condensed view of the argument (see Rawlin- 
son’s Historical Evidence , p. 51 sq.). As above stated, 
the ancient, positive, and uniform tradition of the Jews 
assigned the authorship of the Pentateuch, with the 
exception ot the last chapter of Deuteronomy, to Moses 
(see Horne’s Ini rod. i, 51-50; (1 raves, Lectures; Stuart, 
O. T. Canon , p. 42); and this tradition is prima facie 
evidence of the fact, such at least as throws the burden 
of proof upon those who call it in question. It is an ad- 
mitted rule of all sound criticism that books are to be re- 
garded as proceeding from the writers whose names they 
bear, unless very strong reasons indeed can be adduced to 
the contrary (comp, Gladstone, Homer , i, 3, 4). In the 
present instance, the reasons which have been urged 
are weak and puerile in the extreme; they rest in part 
on misconception of the meaning of passages (e. g. 
De Wette. Einl. § 147, with regard to "13 ”21, which 
means as well “ this side” as “ the other side” of Jordan ; 


Buxtorf, Lex. p. 527); in part upon interpolations into 
the original text, which are sometimes very palpable 
(e. g. Gen. xxxvi, 31-30; Exod. xvi, 35, 36; and per- 
haps Deut. iii, 14: comp. Fritzschc, Priifung , p. 135). 
Mainly, however, they have their source in arbitrary 
and unproved hypotheses: as that a contemporary writ- 
er would not have introduced an account of miracles 
(De Wette, Einl. § 145); that the culture indicated hv 
the book is beyond that of the age of Moses (ibid. 
§ 1G3); that if Moses had written the book, he would 
not have spoken of himself in the third person (Hart- 
mann, Forsch ungen, p. 545; Norton, Genuineness , ii, 444; 
comp. Spinoza, Tractatus Theo.-Pol. p. 154); that he 
would have given a fuller and more complete account of 
his own history (De Wette, § 167); and that he would 
not have applied to himself terms of praise and expres- 
sions of honor (Hartmann, l. c. ; comp. Spinoza, l. c.). 
It is enough to observe of these objections that they are 
such as might equally be urged against the genuineness 
of Paul’s epistles (which is allowed even by Strauss, 
Leben Jesu , i, GO) — against that of the works of Ilomcr, 
Chaucer, and indeed of all writers in advance of their 
age — against Cjesar’s Commentaries and Xenophon’s 
Expedition of Cyrus — against the Acts of the Apostles 
(which even Strauss allows may be the work of Luke, 
Leben Jesu , i, GO), and against the Gospel of John. For 
Paul relates contemporary miracles; Homer and Chau- 
cer exhibit a culture and a tone which, but for them, 
we should have supposed unattainable in their age; 
Caesar and Xenophon write throughout in the third per- 
son ; Luke omits all account of his own doings at Phi- 
lippi ; and John applies to himself the most honorable of 
all titles, “ the disciple whom Jesus loved” (xiii, 23 ; xiv, 
2G). In fact a priori conceptions as to how an author 
of a certain time and country would write, what he 
would or would not say, or how he would express him- 
self, are among the weakest of all presumptions, and 
must be regarded as outweighed by a very small 
amount of positive testimony to authorship. Moreover, 
for an argument of this sort to have any force at all, it 
is necessary that we should possess, from other sources 
besides the author who is judged, a tolerably com- 
plete knowledge of the age to which he is assigned, and 
a fair acquaintance with the literature of his period. 
In the ease of Moses, our knowledge of the age is ex- 
ceedingly limited, while of the literature we have 
scarcely any knowledge at all, beyond that which is 
furnished by the sacred records next in succession — the 
books of Joshua and Judges with (perhaps) that of Job 
— and these are so far from supporting the notion that 
such a work as the Pentateuch could not be produced 
in the time of Moses that they actually presuppose the 
contrary by constantly appealing to it or as being evi- 
dently based upon it. We propose to examine these 
objections here in detail, as they relate more or less to 
all the books of the Pentateuch. For other difficulties, 
see each book in its place. 

We mention here one objection of a general character. 
The history of the art of writing among the Hebrews 
has often been appealed to in order to disprove the au- 
thenticity of the Pentateuch. It is true that in our 
days no critic of good repute for learning ventures any 
longer to assert that the art of writing was invented 
subsequent to the Mosaical age (Ewald, Geschichte. des 
) bikes Israel , p. 04 sq.) ; but it is questioned whether 
the Hebrews were acquainted with that art. Such a 
doubt proceeds from erroneous ideas concerning the con- 
dition of this people, and concerning the civilization 
necessarily imparted to them in Egypt. The reality 
of this civilization is proved by indubitable testimony. 
It is said that a work of such extent as the Pentateuch 
was beyond the means of the primitive modes of writing 
then existing. But various testimonies, not merely in 
the Pentateuch itself, but also derived from other sources, 
from the period immediately subsequent to that of Moses, 
prove that a knowledge of the art of writing was wide- 
ly diffused among the Hebrews (comp, Judg. viii, 14). 
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If there were any knowledge of this art, its application 
would entirely depend upon the particular circumstances 
of a given period. Some writers seem to entertain the 
opinion that the materials for writing were yet, in the 
days of Moses, too clumsy for the execution of larger 
works. This opinion is refuted by the fact that the 
Hebrews became acquainted, just in the Mosaieal pe- 
riod, with the use of very good materials for writing, 
such as papyrus, bvssus, parchment, etc. (comp. Herod- 
otus, v, 58). There are, indeed, mentioned in the Pen- 
tateuch some more solid materials for writing, such as 
tables of stone (Exod. xxiv, 12; xxxi, 18; xxxiv, 1, 
etc.); but this does not prove that in those days nothing 
was written except upon stone. Stone was employed, 
on account of its durability, for specific purposes. See 
Whiting. 

The arguments on which the authorship of the Pen- 
tateuch is denied to Moses are, it will be perceived, 
wholly of an internal character (except that noticed 
above, and the one drawn from 2 Chron. xxxiv, 14 sq.). 
They have varied considerably with the taste and the 
information of those who urged them. There are some 
which were advanced very confidently a generation ago, 
but now are scarcely mentioned. But of those which 
have been urged with greatest confidence and plausibil- 
ity, and still continue to be so, we believe the following 
to be the chief : 

(I.) The supernatural character of much of the booh — 
namely, the miracles and prophecies occurring abun- 
dantly in the history. This really is the great objec- 
tion, even in many minds which have not been fully 
aware that it was so; and they have therefore been 
propping up their opinion with other arguments, that 
would never have had much of even apparent solidity 
and strength if they had been destitute of this founda- 
tion. But this objection need not be discussed in this 
article, for it concerns the entire Bible. See Miracle; 
Prophecy. 

(2.) The alleged inaccuracies and impossibilities in the 
history , even apart from the miracles with which it is 
interspersed. This is a line of argument which has in 
general been found very difficult to manage; and in 
connection with which, therefore, there has not been 
very much attempted by learned and cautious writers. 
It has, however, recently attained to a temporary prom- 
inence and importance bv the writings of bishop Colen- 
so. The particular instances are not of a nature which 
really requires much consideration, though the most 
important may be briefly noticed. 

(</.) The vast increase of Jacob’s descendants in 
Egypt, and the difficulty as to the proportion between 
the whole number of them and that of the first-born. 
On these and some other matters, see the article Num- 
bers. 

(6.) The chronological difficulty that the census was 
not taken till the second month of the second year of 
the Exodus, while yet the tabernacle is represented as 
having been finished a month sooner, and the silver 
used in its construction as having been obtained by a 
poll-tax of half a shekel on occasion of the census being 
taken. In this there is nothing very puzzling; for it is 
evident that before the formal and exact census, in the 
course of which all the names were w r ritten dowm, there 
was a preliminary enumeration of the people, by which 
a close approximation was made to their number; and 
if the payment of the poll-tax did not take place earlier, 
or was not superseded as unnecessary on account of the 
superabundance of voluntary offerings, which the people 
needed to be restrained from bringing, there could be no 
difficulty in finding those who would advance the money 
m the certainty of speedy repayment. 

(r.) The other chronological difficulty, that such a 
multitude of events are crowded into the short space 
between the death of Aaron on the first day of the fifth 
month of the last year of the wandering and the deliv- 
ery of the prophetic message in Deuteronomy on the 
first day of the eleventh month. A calm examination, 


however, will show that they are not so crowded as has 
been supposed. Yet no doubt there was a marvellous 
concentration of interest and hastening of the course of 
Providence during those six months of grace and power 
manifested on behalf of the young faithful generation 
of Israelites who were to enjoy the blessings of their re- 
demption from the house of bondage and to take pos- 
session of the Land of Promise. In like manner our 
Lord hints that events may be crowded and carried 
forward with marvellous rapidity when the glory of 
the latter day is to be ushered in, and when he is to 
come again (Matt, xxiv, 22). 

((/.) The difficulties connected with the extent to which 
the sacrifices and other Levitical institutions were set up 
and kept up in the wilderness. But the very letter of 
the law many a time shows that these institutions were 
not meant to be set up till the people entered the Land 
of Promise; and at other times the intention is at least 
doubtful. The difficulties are unspeakably diminished 
when we take into account the sin of the people in re- 
fusing to go forward after the report of the unbelieving 
spies, and the semi-excommunication or suspension from 
Church privileges for the rest of the forty years mulct 
which in consequence they were laid (comp. Josh. v. 
4-9). 

(e.) The blank in the narrative for the thirty-eight 
years during which that unbelieving generation weret 
dying out; so that the suspicion has been expressed 
that this space of time is fabulous, and that either 
vastly less than forty years elapsed between the Exodus 
and the conquest of Canaan, or else that the most of 
that period was spent, not in the desert properly so 
called, but on the eastern side of the Jordan, in a pro- 
tracted struggle with the kingdoms of Sihon and Og. 
Without giving attention to this fancy, we confine our- 
selves to the blank of thirty-eight years in the history, 
which we regard without any of the surprise and suspi- 
cion which the critics have exhibited. Had the Penta- 
teuch been an ordinary history, it might have had much 
to tell of these thirty-eight years, and of the manner in 
which the Israelites contrived to spend the time and to 
support themselves; but since it is a theocratic history, 
an account of the progress in the kingdom of God and 
in the manifestation of his way of mercy to his people, 
a blank occurs, because there was little or nothing to 
tell during these years of suspended privileges. Such 
periods of protracted silence occur also in the history of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and remarkably in the four 
hundred and thirty years of the sojourn in Egypt. If 
we go beyond the Pentateuch, we bedieve that the same 
explanation is to be given of the silence in reference to 
the period after the end of Joshua's administration, the 
long periods between those critical times in which the 
Lord raised up judges to save his people, the seventy 
years of captivity in Babylon, the eighty years or 
thereabouts between Zerubbabcl and Ezra, and the four 
hundred years between the Old-Testament Scriptures 
and the New. 

(f) The assumed difficulties of supporting so large a 
multitude in the desert, and of their setting out so sud- 
denly and moving so rapidly, the impossibility of their 
entire mass assembling at the Tabernacle-door (as is 
incorrectly alleged to be the meaning of numerous pas- 
sages), and kindred arithmetical objections, we here 
pass over, as t hey have been repeatedly and amply re- 
futed, and many of them are noticed elsewhere iu this 
Cyclopaedia. 

(3.) There is one striking fact lying on the face of 
the record — the only important fact, as we believe, to 
which advocates for the disintegration of the Penta- 
teuch can point as seeming to favor their views of a 
plurality of authors ; and that is the fact, above re- 
ferred to, which Astruc noticed so clearly — the use of 
two names for the Divine Being , Eloiiim and Jeiiovaii, 
in the Authorized Version usually “God” and “Lord.” 
Astruc’s theory of composition was ver) r coarse and 
mechanical, that there were tw r o documents, known by 
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the barbarous titles of the Elohistic and the Jehovistic 
documents respectively, In' two writers who confined 
themselves each to one of these names ; and that from 
these two narratives and ten documents of small com- 
parative importance the book of Genesis was strung 
together by Moses. Enormous labor, great stores of 
learning, and unbridled fancy have altered Astruc’s 
theory over and over again, in order to elaborate some 
satisfactory hypothesis by which to account for the 
existence of our present Fentateuch ; but no fact of 
essential importance has been added; and no proof 
has been furnished of the truth of his assumption that 
the use of these two names of God is due to the exist- 
ence of two different authors. The only circumstance 
that can even appear to be a proof of this assumption 
is a text, of which, accordingly, abundant use has been 
made in this controversy (Exod. vi, 2, 3): “And God 
spake unto Moses, and said unto him, 1 [am] Jehovah : 
and I appeared unto Abraham, unto Isaac, and unto 
Jacob, by [the name of] God Almighty; but by my 
name Jehovah was 1 not known to them.” The opin- 
ion is of some antiquity, though it first obtained prom- 
inence and currency through the labors of these critics, 
that according to this statement the very vocable Je- 
hovah was unknown until the revelation made of it to 
Moses; and the older interpreters who held this opin- 
ion supposed further that, whenever the name Jeho- 
vah had been used in earlier passages, this was done 
merely by anticipation — a supposition which may be 
unnecessary, yet which is by no means very strange 
or unnatural. But the explanation given for near a 
century by one class of writers is that this text comes 
from the pen of the Elohist, and expresses his belief; 
and that where the name occurs in earlier passages, 
these have not been written by him, but by another 
author, who did not notice or did not recognise this 
distinction in the divine names. This explanation, 
however unsupported by evidence, is at least perfect- 
ly intelligible, if we adopt the exploded hypothesis of 
independent historians, each with his own document, 
and perhaps each ignorant of the document composed 
b} T the other ; but it raises some curious questions in 
relation to the final editor who could patch together 
such incongruous materials, questions all the more 
troublesome according to the fashionable hypothesis 
of supplem enters. Bishop Colenso, indeed, like some 
others, speaks very candidly of the Jehovist writing 
as he did, “ without perceiving, or at least without feel- 
ing veuy strongly [his own capitals] the contra- 
diction thereby imported into the narrative of which 
procedure he gives two parallel instances in the Je- 
hovistic additions to the Elohistic accounts of the cre- 
ation and of the flood. But in these two cases the 
contradiction has not been perceived to this hour by 
many who have examined the matter as carefully as 
they could (and this with the advantage of having the 
alleged discovery pointed out to them), and whose ca- 
pacities forjudging are as fair as those of their neigh- 
bors, and whose conviction it is that no contradiction 
exists except in the imagination of these critics ; where- 
as, in the case of the habitual use of the name Jeho- 
vah, in the age of the patriarchs, on the one hand, 
and, on the other hand, the assertion that this name 
was kept a secret till that age was over, the man who 
combined these two tilings in one narrative, without 
seeing the flat contradiction which he introduced into 
it, must have been destitute of reason and common- 
sense. On other occasions these critics are ready 
enough to affirm that the later writer (or writers) sup- 
pressed and altered portions of the original document, 
in order the better to fit his own story into it; and 
they allege that his operation has been achieved so 
neatly that most people have never suspected it, nor 
can detect it for themselves even after the sagaeity of 
the critics has discovered it and pointed it out. But in 
this particular instance these critics insist on so inter- 
preting a text, which is especially prominent and im- 


portant as giving the account of the revelation of this 
name Jehovah from God and its introduction into use 
among men, that it shall be a contradiction in terms 
to a multitude of passages which the editor or supple- 
menter had indulged himself by inserting amid the 
comparatively brief original details. The truth is 
given in the common old interpretation of Exod. vi, 
2, 3, that not the syllables, but the signification of the 
name Jehovah (q. v.), as the independent, unchange- 
able fulfiller of his promises to the patriarchs, w’as re- 
vealed to Moses at the bush. It is true that these 
merely natural perfections would fail to inspire right 
feelings towards God, if they were to be contemplated 
as in a state of separation from moral perfections. But 
the two classes of attributes are inseparable in actual 
reality, and probably were never even conceived of by 
the Hebrew mind as separable, if we judge from the 
line of argument in the closing chapters of Job. Cer- 
tainly Exod. xxxiv, G, 7 makes an express claim for 
the inclusion of moral perfection, as well as omnipo- 
tence and unchangeableness, in the signification of 
the name Jehovah — “Jehovah, Jehovah El, merciful 
and gracious, longsuffering, and abundant in good- 
ness and truth, keeping mercy for thousands, forgiv- 
ing iniquity and transgression and sin, and that will 
by no means clear [the guilty] ; visiting the iniquity 
of the fathers upon the children, and upon the chil- 
dren's children, unto the third and to the fourth [gen- 
eration].” The concluding words of this proclama- 
tion of the name Jehovah , by him to whom it belongs, 
make the truth apparent that the name Jehovah could 
not come out in its full and true meaning except 
through many successive generations, and therefore 
could not be properly known to Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, but became known to their descendants as they 
observed the unchanging course of his special provi- 
dence towards Israel. Once more, it must never be 
forgotten that God Almighty and Jehovah are not 
names sharply opposed to one another, much less dia- 
metrically so, as is necessarily assumed in the inter- 
pretation of Exod. vi, 3 which we have been contro- 
verting ; on the contrary, so far as it goes, God Al- 
mighty is identical with or included under Jehovah, giv- 
ing the meaning of it incompletely, as the Almighty 
God, yet failing to bring into view that he is unchange- 
able besides. Nevertheless, it is only by its incom- 
pleteness that El Shaddai differs from Jehovah ; there 
is no antagonism between them, there is a mere differ- 
ence of degree. The children of Israel were now to 
think of their God as Jehovah, almighty, and also un- 
changeable, as he was manifesting himself to be ; 
whereas it was his almightiness alone of which their 
fathers had had experience. In the age of those pa- 
triarchs, therefore, and considering the imperfect view 
w hich they could have of him, so far from El Shaddai 
and Jehovah being opposing titles, they were practi- 
cally one and the same ; precisely as a cube appears 
to be merely a square when we take notice of its length 
and breadth, but cannot observe its thickness. To 
bring this out is to lay bare the real source of many 
critical misconceptions about the text which has been 
so greatly misused, and about the patriarchal history. 
Accordingly the identity of these two names in the 
patriarchal times is explicitly enough asserted in Gen. 
xvii, 1, “And when Abram was ninety years old and 
nine, Jehovah appeared to Abram, and said unto him, 
1 am El Shaddai , walk before me, and be thou perfect.” 
The critics concede that this text belongs to the fun- 
damental document, as they call it ; and since it makes 
their interpretation of Exod. vi, 3 impossible, and in 
fact dashes to pieces their hypothesis of a distinction 
of writers according to the use of the one divine name 
or the other, they have been driven to make a purely 
conjectural alteration of the text, and to read Elokim 
instead of Jehovah. This is a desperate expedient, 
which involves the confession that the facts of the 
case are fatal to their hypotheses, and that the editor 
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or supplementer must be supposed to have made an 
intentional change of the divine name, which they 
detect and correct, as they restore the original word 
Elohim. How desperate the resource is may be un- 
derstood the better when we recollect that they make 
the Jekovist or the editor such a simpleton as to be 
unaware that Exod. vi, 3 pours contempt upon all his 
previous interpolations ; and yet they imagine him so 
wary or cunning here as to strike out the original 
word Elohim in order to make the better piece of 
patchwork by substituting his favorite title Jehovah. 
The text, as it stands, is conclusive evidence that in 
the days of Abraham El Shaddui was identical with 
Jehovah so far as the signification of this latter word 
had then been unfolded ; that is, there was then no 
difference in the subjective apprehension of the mean- 
ing of the two names. But the objective significance 
of Jehovah was always deeper and fuller; and at the 
time of the mission of Moses they came to be distin- 
guished in the apprehension of the church, for the ele- 
ment of unehangeablcness was seen to be involved in 
the name Jehovah. From the time of the worship of 
the golden calf, and of the gracious pardon granted to 
the people at the intercession of Moses, to whom a 
new revelation of the name and character of the cov- 
enant God was vouchsafed, the moral characteristics 
of the name Jehovah came out more prominently still, 
as in Exod. xxxiv, 6, 7, already quoted. Yet it is 
only in the times of the New Testament that its full 
meaning has been unfolded (that is, as fully as it can 
be in this world), in connection with the person and 
work of him who is Jehovah Tsidkenu, “the Lord 
our Righteousness;” who said of himself, “Before 
Abraham was, I am and who in the epistle to the 
Hebrew Christians has this name applied to him and 
explained of him, that he is Jehovah, who in the be- 
ginning laid the foundation of heaven and earth, and 
who shall continue the same when they shall be fold- 
ed together like a garment, the Saviour who has of- 
fered one sacrifice for sins forever, Jesus Christ, the 
same yesterday and to-day and forever. 

Undoubtedly, as we have intimated above, there 
are questions more easily asked than answered in re- 
lation to the use of these two names, Jehovah and Elo- 
him, in the history previous to the time of Moses. 
Possibly those who uphold the common belief that 
Moses wrote the whole of it have passed over these 
difficulties too lightly, or have spoken too confidently 
of having fully explained them ; if so, their fault has 
really been that they have attempted more than they 
were under any obligation to attempt. Elohim and 
Jehovah have their differences, yet vastly more nu- 
merous and important are their points of agreement; 
and it may be too much to assert that, whenever they 
were used, there was retained a consideration of their 
distinctive meanings. This much, however, we may 
affirm with perfect confidence — and in doing so we go 
beyond any requirement which can fairly be made by 
those who differ from us in this discussion — to a con- 
siderable extent it is very easy to show in Genesis, as 
well as in the later books of Scripture, that these two 
divine names are employed with an intentional dis- 
crimination — Elohim expressing more generally the 
Deity, and Jehovah expressing God in covenant with 
Israel, possessed of every perfection, and using it for 
the good of his people, as his character is manifested 
in their history. If so, the use of the one or the other 
name is no proof at all of a difference of authorship. 
We may moreover assert that the hypothesis of the 
modern critics entirely breaks down as to this text 
(Exod. vi, 3), the solitary passage in which they can 
even profess to find countenance given to their views; 
and owing to the importance which they cannot but 
attach to it, we have examined it at considerable 
length, in order to show that it is in fact opposed to 
them as soon as it is rightly interpreted. Moreover, 
when they press this argument in favor of different 


writers in the Fentateueh, on account of the different 
names for the Divine Being, they will find that they 
need to account for a great deal more than the use of 
the two 'words Jehovah and Elohim. There is also El, 
which Knobel, commenting on this text, reckons an 
intermediate title; and there is the occasional use of 
Elohim with a plural verb , as to which Gesenius and 
others have coarsely suggested that it may be on indi- 
cation of polytheism left in the syntax of the lan- 
guage ; there is also the variation of the presence or the 
absence of the article with Elohim ; and there is the use 
of another divine title, Adonai. He who reads the 
history of Balaam, and observes the use of the three 
names Elohim , El, and Jehovah , will find difficult}' in 
believing that these are not intentionally varied by 
the same writer; as indeed the critics in general do 
not hesitate to ascribe the entire section to the Jeho- 
vist. He who notices how Jacob and Israel are used 
in the closing chapters of Genesis to denote the same 
individual will probably hesitate to assert that a dif- 
ference of names for a person, be he man or God, ought 
to be accounted for by the difference of authorship. 
This has certainly been affirmed to some extent by 
Colenso ; but his statement w ill perhaps not meet with 
more support from those who agree with him in his 
leading principles than his other statement that Je- 
hovah w r as a name invented about the age of Samuel 
and David. We have already noticed that the inter- 
pretation of Exod. vi, 3, to wdiich the critical school 
are committed, assumes that the w r ord Jehovah was 
till then unknow n ; whereas there is varied evidence 
for its earlier existence. Yaihinger indeed makes the 
further concession that in the original document, “as 
is confessed by almost all,” the name Jehovah is em- 
ployed by Jacob a few times (Gen. xxviii, 21 ; xxxii, 
10; xlix, 18). See God. 

(4.) Yet the admission that the name Jehovah was 
not unknown before the age of Moses, and the conse- 
quent impossibility of making the different divine 
names a proof of diversity of authorship, and of draw- 
ing confirmation of this opinion from Exod. vi, 3, are not 
felt by the critical school at the present day to be so 
damaging as they .would have been felt by their pred- 
ecessors, or as they w’ill generally be felt by those 
who take an impartial view of the arguments. For 
the tendency now is to rest more upon an alleged differ- 
ence of style and thought, which is discovered by compar- 
ing the fundamented document with the additions. This 
line of reasoning necessitates a considerable amount 
of acquaintance with the language, and also of patient 
drudgery, even to understand its meaning, and to es- 
timate its value, however roughly ; it is therefore im- 
possible to discuss it within our limits here. AVe have 
no hesitation, however, in expressing our opinion that 
it is excessively wearisome in the process, and so vague 
in the results that these are likely to be estimated 
very much in conformity w'ith the previous inclina- 
tions of the investigator. One of the so-ealled crit- 
ical commentaries may present long lists of words pe- 
culiar to the different authors; but the imposing array 
of evidence is collected by a vicious reasoning in a 
circle. The existence of different authors is inferred 
from the existence of different sets of words and 
phrases; but in order to arrive at the grouping of 
these w r ords and phrases into different sets, the con- 
tinuous narrative needs to be cut up in the most minute 
and fantastic manner among different authors. It is 
a mere assumption, and antecedently improbable in a 
high degree, that a chapter in Genesis or Exodus is a 
patchwork of authorship such as modern criticism pro- 
nounces it to be ; but if w r e arc to believe this on the 
evidence of the differences in the language and com- 
position of the different parts, we need something more 
than the assertions of the critics to make us believe 
that these parts really are different ; for all the time 
they appear to uninitiated readers to be one consecu- 
tive and homogeneous piece of writing. It is impos- 
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sible for the critics to establish any clear usus loquendi 
without tearing the book often into shreds, and pro- 
nouncing passages, and single verses, and clauses of 
verses, and individual words to be interpolations or 
alterations; a process which insures its own condem- 
nation. In fact, if there -were no other difficulty, he 
who has attempted the humble task of following the 
statements of the critics on the subject must have 
been often brought to a stand-still by their disagree- 
ment as to the several writers to whom their respec- 
tive gifts of sagacity lead them to ascribe the individ- 
ual passages. On the other hand, there is abundant 
evidence of diversity of language in passages which 
they are pretty w'ell agreed in ascribing to the same 
author, as w’ell as of remarkable similarity of language 
in writings which they generally attribute to different 
authors. 

In this argument from style in general, as in the 
previous one from the use of the divine names in par- 
ticular, w'e have no object to gain by pressing our reply 
to the uttermost, and, as some might think, unduly. 
We might grant that there are traces of a difference of 
style, and yet deny that this fact is any evidence what- 
ever of difference of authorship ; and wc should be sup- 
ported in our denial by the common experience and 
opinion of men respecting parallel cases in literature, 
where no theological bias comes in to warp their judg- 
ment. The language of Deuteronomy furnishes by far 
the best case for the critics, although in it (as above 
detailed) we see many traces of the author of the rest 
of the Pentateuch ; but there are certain peculiarities 
which we have no difficulty in attributing to the ora- 
torical character of the book. If anything of the same 
kind can be established as to certain classes of passages 
in the first four books, in their genealogical and legis- 
lative portions respectively, or in passages involving 
prophetic announcements, etc., no allegation is simpler 
or fairer than that the style is intentionally varied with 
the change of subject; in fact., many of the words pa- 
raded in lists of differences of style are naturally or 
even unavoidably connected with the subjects treated 
in only a few places. If there were evidence from some 
other quarter that these passages proceeded from cer- 
tain different authors, modern criticism could then make 
use of the peculiar language with propriety in confir- 
mation of its disintegrating hypotheses; but to do so at 
present is to indulge in the vicious reasoning in a circle 
of which we have already spoken, or to fall into another 
great logical vice, by begging the question, in affirming 
that difference of subject-matter is evidence of differ- 
ence of authorship. In short, we can admit the exist- 
ence of differences of style and language only within 
limits so narrow that they appear as nothing in com- 
parison with the exaggerated estimate that is often 
given of them. In so far as comparatively trifling dif- 
ferences do exist, while wc are ready to suggest reasons 
in the subject-matter (or even in external circumstances, 
as the use of “Sinai” or “Iloreb”) which may often 
explain them, we feel and acknowledge no incumbent 
duty to do so. For wc hold it to be the indefeasible 
right of every author to change bis style and language 
under the influence of motives which may be inappre- 
ciable to bis readers; and we hold that this right is ex- 
ercised by every author in proportion to the strength 
and freshness of his own individual mind, or of t lie 
mind of the age and nation to which he belongs, the 
variety and compass of the work with which he is en- 
gaged, the wealth of the language which he uses, or 
the culture lie has received, am! the demand of the 
human spirit that occasionally changes shall occur, for 
no other reason than to give it rest from the monotony 
of a mechanical uniformity. 

Before leaving the consideration of this argument, it 
may be right to notice how it combines in itself so many 
great fallacies; for it involves also a mistake as to the 
point which is to be proved. The critics profess to 
prove that Closes is not the writer of the Pentateuch; | 


and, on their own showing, the evidence of this fact is 
that there are in it traces of different authors, but 
this is nothing to the purpose, unless they also prove 
that these authors were subsequent to the time of Moses. 
So learned and cautious and orthodox a theologian as 
Vitringa long ago gave expression to the opinion that 
Moses may probably have made use of written docu- 
ments prepared by the patriarchs and safely handed 
down among the Israelites, till he arose to collect and 
arrange and supplement them; but if we shrink from 
asserting that written instruction was given to the 
patriarchal Church, we must all the more exalt the 
strength and value of primeval tradition — tradition 
upon the very subjects which are handled in the book 
of Genesis. There is, then, no difficulty whatever in 
maintaining that, before the time of Moses, there ex- 
isted a body of instruction as to the dealings of God 
with men, which was known and preserved in the fam- 
ily that had been called to the knowledge of his grace ; 
and the language of that instruction must have assumed 
a certain fixity of form, whether wc affirm or deny that 
it was written out and laid up in the repositories of the 
patriarchs. When Moses began to write the Penta- 
teuch, there was already, therefore, a religious and his- 
torical phraseology. Grant everything that the critics 
imagine they have established, and their original docu- 
ment might be nothing more than the pre-Mosaic writ- 
ing or tradition ; while the editor or supplementer might 
be Moses himself: or if there be traces of several hands 
and several styles, nevertheless, as Astruc himself be- 
lieved, these may be no more than traces of the differ- 
ent (but not contradictory or untrustworthy) rills of 
patriarchal tradition, which he was guided to collect 
into one channel, and send down to posterity in the 
clear, continuous, consistent stream of the narrative in 
Genesis. The influence of these varieties of style might 
tell upon him still as he continued his labors in the 
composition of the other books. This is all a supposi- 
tion; but it is a supposition vastly more modest and 
credible than that of the modern disintegrating criti- 
cism ; and it admits everything which that criticism 
can even profess to have established by the most mi- 
croscopic study of the language, and the most merciless 
vivisection of the subject of its experiments. 

(5.) A n objection to the unity of the authorship has 
been drawn from the repetitions which occur in the book ; 
for it is said that these are a sure mark of at least two 
authors, whose accounts have been thrown into one. 
This objection .presented a more formidable aspect as 
long as the hypothesis was in favor according to which 
there w'ere two independent and continuous histories, 
the Elohistic and the Jehovistic, afterwards combined : 
the occurrence of double narratives gives an air of plau- 
sibility to this supposition. Put as soon as we recollect 
that this hypothesis has been generally abandoned for 
another, according to which there is only one original 
continuous history, subsequently interpok ted. the ob- 
jection loses any prima facie verisimilitude that it ever 
possessed : for why should an editor burden and dis- 
figure the clear narrative as it lay before him, by inter- 
polating accounts which had the look of repetitions, un- 
less the events did really occur a second time? The 
attempt to assign one of these double accounts to the 
Elohist. and the other to the Jehovist breaks down from 
time to time by the confession of the critics themselves. 
Here we introduce a remark in explanation of one or 
two passages in which a repeated account is given of 
the same event : this repetition in full, instead of a 
mere reference which we might prefer to make, is of a 
piece with the simple and nninvolved style of thought 
which characterizes the very structure of the Hebrew 
language. In cases where our Western languages would 
express a complex proposition by a compound sentence, 
in which the subordinate members are introduced and 
kept in their true place by means of relative pronouns 
and conjunctions, the Hebrew' uses simple sentences, 
and unites his statements by his favorite conjunction 
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“and,” to which translators assign a great variety of 
meanings, according to the exigencies of the moment. 
By this method, however, his gain in simplicity is 
counterbalanced by a loss of terseness; since he has 
often to repeat at length what might have been no- 
ticed only incidentally and by an allusion. This mode 
of dealing with sentences is extended to paragraphs, 
and has given rise to the occurrence of titles prefixed 
to sections, and of repeated statements, which misled 
the earlier disintegrating critics into the belief that 
here they had evidence of fragments which were after- 
wards brought together with little care or judgment ; 
whereas their successors have thrown aside the hy- 
pothesis of fragments, having become more wary by 
experience. The clearest case of such repetition is the 
Elohistic account of creation (Gen. i, l-ii, 3), and the 
Jeliovistic account (ch. ii, 4-25). But it is surely plain 
enough that the second is an incomplete account, im- 
plying that the general comprehensive narrative had 
gone before; and throwing in additional information of 
a particular kind in reference to the creation of man, 
the creature formed in God’s image and placed under 
his moral government, as briefly stated in the first 
chapter, but now stated more fully in this introduction 
to the history of redemption, which throws the account 
of the creation of other beings more into the back- 
ground. 

Besides, it is an entirely erroneous philosophy which 
prompts men to find fault with the unity or truthful- 
ness of a history because it contains narratives bearing 
a resemblance to one another. Such repetitions (if this 
be the correct designation of these narratives) are re- 
corded in all histories of individuals and communities; 
indeed otherwise experience would not be the great 
means of disciplining and training mankind. To take 
no wider range, instances of such repetition, certainly 
not less remarkable than anything in the books of 
Moses, occur in other parts of the Bible, including the 
life of our Lord; and they cannot be escaped, unless by 
a universally destructive criticism. 

Occasionally the charge is put differently in this way: 
instead of the allegation that there are two varying re- 
ports of one transaction, which have been erroneously 
understood of two different events, it is alleged that tico 
accounts occur of what is confessedly the same matter , 
and that these accounts are varying or even contradic- 
tory ; and the explanation given of these alleged con- 
tradictions is that they proceed from two different au- 
thors. The instances are obtained sometimes by com- 
paring the first four books of Moses among themselves, 
and sometimes by comparing them with Deuteronomy. 

(«.) Those of the former class, contradictions within 
the compass of the first four books, are of little impor- 
tance, and demand no lengthened consideration in this 
condensed statement. Such are the two accounts of 
creation, to which we have had occasion to refer as il- 
lustrating the different aspects of a narrative according 
as logical connection or the chronological principle of 
arrangement predominates; the names of Esau’s wives. 
See Aiiolibamaii. A favorite instance is the account 
in Exod. xxxiii, 7-11 of the tabernacle of the congre- 
gation which Moses was to pitch “without the camp, 
afar off from the camp,” whereas the ordinary accounts 
place the tabernacle inside the camp, at its very centre. 
But there really is no serious difficulty in the way of 
accepting the common explanation that this was a pre- 
liminary tabernacle, used till the regular tabernacle was 
constructed, and placed outside the camp at the time 
when the people were saved by the special intercession 
of Moses, when on the point of being destroyed for the 
sin of the golden calf: an opinion which has been slight- 
ly modified by those who think it was the private tent 
of Moses which received this honor at the time when 
he had declined the Lord's offer to make of him a great 
nation on the ruin of apostate Israel. Yet the simplest 
view would be to take ver. 5-1 1 as one speech of the 
Lord to Moses, the whole being in the Hebrew in the 


future or unfinished tense ; except that ver. 6 paren- 
thetically relates, in the perfect tense, how the people 
humbled themselves according to the opening part of 
the Lord's directions, whereas the rest of these direc- 
tions may never have been carried out after the inter- 
cession of Moses was completed. 

(6.) Passing to the other class of alleged contradic- 
tions, in uhich the four earlier books are placed on the 
one side and Deuteronomy on the other , as if it belonged 
to a later age than the latest of them, and betrayed 
certain differences of belief and sentiment, it deserves 
to be noticed that a great deal used to be said of the 
historical contradictions ; whereas the wisest of the 
destructive critics now concede that nothing can be 
made of these, especially when the oratorical nature 
of Deuteronomy is considered, and weight is assigned 
to the form which narratives v r ould assume in a dis- 
course whose object was exhortation. The only cases 
which require consideration are those in which the 
laws as laid down in Deuteronomy are said to be dif- 
ferent from some in the three preceding books. AVe ad- 
mit willingly that there are modifications, within cer- 
tain comparatively narrow limits, and easily enough 
explained by recollecting that forty years elapsed be- 
tween the covenanting in Horeb and that in the land 
of Moab (Deut. xxix, 1 [xxviii, 09 in Hebrew]); the 
latter also taking into consideration the new circum- 
stances of the people when they should he settled in 
their own land. The chief instance of this is the per- 
mission to the people to eat flesh anywhere throughout 
the land of Canaan, if only they took care to pour out 
the blood upon the earth (Deut. xii, 15, 1G, 20=-25), for 
the previous law upon the subject in Lev. xvii became 
physically impracticable as soon as the people ceased 
to live together in the camp. In connection with this, 
there is the account of the priests’ share of the sacri- 
fices (Deut. xviii, 3), which differs from the account in 
Leviticus and Numbers of the parts of sacrifices which 
were assigned to the priests. But this statement of 
“the priests’ dues from the people,” is in addition to 
“the offerings of the Lord made by fire,” which have 
already been mentioned at ver. 1 : it is a plausible 
conjecture that these additional dues were assigned to 
them on purpose to indemnify them for losses sustained 
by the repeal of the law in Lev. xvii, and in fact there 
seems to be a reference to this particular statute in 
Deuteronomy in the account of the evil conduct of 
Eli’s sons in 1 Sam. ii, 13-16. There is also another 
class of cases in which the alleged contradiction is 
probably the result of our ignorance, and can be at 
least hypothetically met and removed. A good ex- 
ample of this is the difficulty alleged to exist in Deut. 
xv, 19, 20, as if it gave to the people at large the right 
to eat the firstlings of their flocks and herds in holy 
feasts, whereas the earlier legislation had given these 
firstlings to the priests (Numb, xviii, 15-18); for it is 
plain that the author of Deuteronomy did not contem- 
plate any contradiction of the divine law in this ar- 
rangement, to which he had made repeated allusion 
already (ch. xii, G, 17 ; xiv, 22, 23). But, in point of 
fact, nothing is simpler than to understand the law in 
Deuteronomy as addressed to the collective Israelites 
as if they were a single individual, “ thou shalt sanc- 
tify . . . thou shalt eat,” etc., leaving the priests and 
the rest of the people to adjust their respective duties 
and privileges by the well-known directions of the law 
in Numbers ; and along with this to remember that the 
earlier law naturally suggests that the priests should 
make a sacred feast of the first-born animals given to 
them, at which feast none could more reasonably be 
expected to be guests than the persons to whom these 
animals had belonged. 

The most important allegation of contradiction be- 
tween the legislation in the middle books and that in 
Deuteronomy has reference to the three great orders 
in the theocracy — the prophetic, the priestly, and the 
kingly. The first and last must be passed over almost 
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in silence. It is enough to say that the law of the 
kingdom in Dent, xvii need not surprise any one who 
observes that the king is represented as the mere vice- 
roy of Jehovah, himself the true and everlasting King 
of Israel, according to Exod. xv, 18; Numb, xxiii, 
21; and who recollects the promises that kings should 
spring from the loins of the patriarchs Abraham and 
Jacob (Gen. xvii, 16; xxxv, 11), and along with this 
the notice that kings had not yet arisen in Israel al- 
though they did exist in Edom (Gen. xxxvi, 31). But 
certain passages, already considered in so far as they 
refer to the privileges of the priests, are brought into 
connection with others in such a way as to suggest 
the inference that a vast revolution had taken place 
in the position of the priests and Levites before the 
time when the author of Deuteronomy published his 
work, in which his object was to prop up the tottering 
institutions of his country. The two orders of priests 
and Levites had come to be confused, the Levites hav- 
ing been all admitted to priestly functions; and the 
tithes having been seldom paid, they had sunk into 
poverty, and the scheme of this writer was to com- 
pound the matter by securing to them a certain share 
in these tithes, which were henceforth to be spent in re- 
ligious feasts at the Temple, where the Levites should 
have a place along with the stranger, the fatherless, 
and the widow. This representation must be charac- 
terized as a mass of unsupported suppositions. That 
the Levites might often he poor is probable enough, 
but there is no appearance of general starvation, such 
as would have been their condition if their chief sup- 
port had been this share in the sacred feasts. There 
is no need to puzzle ourselves about the tithe which 
was spent at these feasts (Dent, xii, 6, 7, 11, 17-10, and 
especially xiv, 22-29 and xxvi, 12-15), which plainly 
was quite distinct from the other tithe given to the 
tribe of Levi as a compensation for having no share in 
the territorial allotment of Canaan (Numb, xviii, 20- 
32). This is rightly expressed in the apocryphal book 
of Tobit (ch. i, G, 7), though in the original it is still 
more distinct than in our A. V. : “But I alone went 
often to Jerusalem at the feasts, as it was ordained to 
all the people of Israel by an everlasting decree, hav- 
ing the first-fruits and tenths of increase, with that 
which was first shorn ; and them gave I at the altar 
to the priests the children of Aaron. The first tenth 
part of all increase I gave to the sons of Aaron, who 
ministered at Jerusalem; another tenth part 1 sold 
away, and went and spent it every year at Jerusa- 
lem.” This hypothesis of a radical change in the po- 
sition of the priests and Levites, at that late age to 
which the composition of Deuteronomy is assigned, 
has been supposed to be supported by two expressions 
— “the priests the Levites” (Deut. xviii, 1), or “the 
priests the sons of Levi” (ch. xxi, 5), as if it estab- 
lished the conclusion that all the Levites were repre- 
sented in this book as performing priestly functions. 
But “the priests the Levites” would be a proof of this 
only if it meant “ the priestly Levites,” which it does 
not; its only fair interpretation is “the Levitical 
priests.” Yet it is true that the offices of the Levites 
and of the priests did come very close to one another, 
the ministry of the altar being the sole exclusive pre- 
rogative of the latter. lienee it is no wonder that in 
Deuteronomy, which is, comparatively speaking, the 
people’s book of the law, it is the points of agreement 
which are noted rather than the points of difference ; 
especially since none of the regulations as to sacrifices 
arc given anywhere in the hook. The close connec- 
tion of the priests and the rest of the Levites is taken 
for granted throughout the whole law, as in the first 
dedication of the entire tribe, on occasion of the wor- 
ship of the golden calf (Exod. xxxii, 25-29), and this 
representation of them in united privileges or duties 
continues through the book of Joshua (in which the 
critics are forced to imagine absurdly that the same 
confusion of the two orders appears, see ch. iii, 3) down , 


to the arguments in Mai. ii, 1-9 and in Heb. vii. Where- 
as in the earlier books of the law “ the sons of Aaron ” 
are mentioned very naturally, while he was living and 
they were literally his sons; after his death, and as a 
new generation of priests was growing up, it was equal- 
ly natural to alter the expression into “the priests the 
sons of Levi," or “the Lnniical priests.” This name 
was peculiarly appropriate after the revolt of Korah, 
Datiian, and Abiram : it reminded the Levites of their 
high honor as God’s servants, although the service of 
the altar was restricted to a single family among them 
(see Numb, xvi, 7-10; xvii, 3-9 [ver. 18-24, lleb.]); 
and it summoned the whole congregation of Israel to 
give honor in spiritual things to this tribe which had so 
few political advantages, and whose fortunes had un- 
dergone a marvellous revolution since the time when 
Jacob pronounced a curse upon them. See Levi and 
Levite. 

(G.) It in alleged that in the Pentateuch there are dis- 
tinct traces of an age later than that of Moses; and cer- 
tainly, if this can be established, it follows either that 
Moses did not write the book, or else that it has been 
interpolated. 

I (17.) There are certain gcograph'ccil names , particular- 
ly Bethel and Hebron, which are supposed not to have 
been in use till the Isrue 'ites too ), t possession of the land , 
and so displaced the ancient names Luz and Kirjath- 
arba. But there is no real difficulty in such cases, 
nor in another, for which see Hormaii. The only 
truly difficult case is that of Dan (Gen. xiv, 14, comp. 
Judg. xviii, 29). Even of this several plausible solu- 
tions can be ottered, and there is another mode of deal- 
ing with it to which we have adverted. See also Dan. 

(5.) There are sentences which are said to bear evidence 
that they were not written by Moses . There are but one 
or two of these that lend much plausibility to this 
argument; and deferring what may be said of them, 
if this be true, till we revert to the case of Dan just 
noticed, we reply at present that we see no serious 
difficulty in the way of attributing them to the pen of 
Moses. It is written (Exod. xvi, 35), “ And the chil- 
dren of Israel did eat manna forty years, until they 
came to a land inhabited : they did eat manna until 
they came unto the borders of the land of Canaan.” 
There is no reason why Moses should not have written 
all this, except on the unwarrantable and erroneous 
assumption that wo make the middle books of the Pen- 
tateuch a kind of journal written at the time when 
each event occurred, and not even remodelled before 
the work was finished. Just as little do we see diffi- 
culty in attributing to Moses himself the observation 
(Numb, xii, 3), “Now the man Moses was very meek, 
above all the men which were upon the face of the 
earth.” It is no more a difficulty than that David 
should plead his righteousness and integrity as he often 
does ; or Paul speak of his not being a whit behind the 
very chicfest apostles, and of his laboring more abun- 
dantly than all of them ; or that John should habitu- 
ally name himself “the disciple whom Jesus loved,” 
or “the beloved disciple.” Such language is due to 
the fact that the “holy men of old,” who “spake as 
they were moved by the Holy Ghost,” thought so lit- 
tle of themselves when they were writing, that they 
were equally reach^to tell the defects of their own 
character and the graces bestowed on them by God, 
when it was fitting that such a statement should be 
made. In this particular case there was such a fitness, 
as well to show plainly how unreasonable the conduct 
of the brother and sister of Moses was, as to give point 
to the statement that Jehovah himself suddenly inter- 
posed to vindicate his faithful and honored servant, 
who might probably never have spoken in his own 
vindication. 

(c.) A phrase has been thought, to betray a more recent 
date than the age of Moses, when something is said to 
have occurred the results of which emtinue 11 unto this 
day." But this is a phrase which by no means ncces- 
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• sarily indicates any great length of time ; which indi- 
cates occasionally a pretty short time, so far as we can 
.infer from the probabilities of the case; and which 
sometimes must be understood of a short time, as in 
Josh, vi, 25 (for it is frequent in Joshua as well as 
in the Pentateuch, and the same inference has been 
drawn in regard to both these books), “And Joshua 
saved Raliab the harlot alive, and her father’s house- 
hold, and all that she had; and she dwelleth in Israel 
even unto this day.” In fairness we mention one pas- 
sage which may occasion serious difficulty to some 
minds, and we know of no other; it is Dent, iii, 14: 
“Jair the son of Manasseh took all- the country of Ar- 
gob unto the coasts of Geshuri and Maachathi, and 
called them after his own name, Bashan-havoth-jair, 
unto this day.” Yet even in this case, referring to an 
interval of no more than a few months, we ought to 
recollect how difficult it is to change the name of an 
entire district; if Jair succeeded in this at first, secur- 
ing for the first six months both his position in the 
land and his new name for it by way of a memorial of 
himself, there was less risk of the name being subse- 
quently lost. In general, as well as in reference to 
this particular case, we ought to take into account the 
marvellous revolution — religious, social, and political 
—which was involved in the transition occurring at the 
end of the life and administration of Moses, from the 
patriarchal period of wandering to that of Israel set- 
tled in the Land of Promise ; and though a few months 
might be all that separated two events in point of time, 
3 r et within that little period were compressed transac- 
tions more remarkable and important than are often 
witnessed in whole ages of common history. At such 
a turning-point in the history of the Church and people 
of Israel, it does not surprise us that Moses should use 
the expression that events occurred and changes were 
ushered in which continued “ unto this day.” 

(d.) The quotation from “ the hook of the wars of the 
Lord ” (Numb, xxi, 14, 15), and others apparently of a 
similar kind in the same chapter , are thought to be in- 
credible in a contemporary history , though natural enough 
in a writing of a later age, when these snatches of song- 
might become valuable as the testimony of eye-witness- 
es. But there is no evidence of the assumption that it 
was the historian’s object to secure corroboration of his 
statements. While there is no obligation lying on ns 
to assign the reason why these snatches of hymns ap- 
pear where they do, the supposition is natural enough 
that Moses incorporated them in bis history as speci- 
mens of the new spiritual life winch had been wakened 
in the young generation of Israelites, and as evidences 
that God had indeed visited them with his grace, and 
was fitting them to take up the mission which had fall- 
en from the unworthy hands of those who, in Exod. xv, 
“sang his praise,” but “soon forgat his works” (Psa.cvi, 
12, 13: comp, the anticipations, Exod. xv, 14— 1G, with 
the fulfilments, Numb, xxi, 21-35; xxii, 2-4, etc.). 

(e.) It is scarcely worth while to dwell upon certain 
incidental expressions which have been said to betray the 
hand of a later writer. Such are, that “ the Canaanite 
was then (TN) in the land” (Gen. xii, C; comp, xiii, 7); 
and Joseph’s words, “I was stolen away out of the land 
of the Hebrews” (Gen. xl, 15). We select one case on 
account of its seeming greater strength. In Lev. xviii, 
28 the Israelites are warned to avoid the practices by 
which the land of Canaan had already been polluted, 
“ that the land spue not you otif also, when ye defile it, 
as it spued out the nations that were before you ;” from 
which it is inferred that ibis was not written till after 
the Canaanitcs had been exterminated. But in truth 
the Hebrew language is very poorly furnished with 
tenses. Had this speech been in Latin, and had the 
future perfect been used — “that the land may not spue 
you out, in your defiling it, as it shall have spued out 
the nations that were before von” — a translation of it 
into Hebrew could not have been better expressed than 
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1 in the present words of the Hebrew Bible. This really 
future meaning we take to be the meaning of the pas- 
sage. Yet if the literal past time is insisted on bv any 
one, there are two explanations, either of which is easy 
enough: either t lie sentence received its present form 
of expression as Moses revised his work, after the people 
of Sihon and Og had been destroyed; or else the very 
repulsiveness of the metaphorical language was meant 
to teach that the strength of the Canaanites was only 
apparent, that the land had already vomited them forth, 
and that they lay upon its surface as a loathsome in- 
cumbrance which must now be removed by Israel. 

(7.) Scientific Objections.-— limy who are able to ex- 
plain to their satisfaction most of the above difficulties, 
are still troubled by others of a different class resting on 
alleged contradictions between the language of the Mo- 
saic hooks and the facts of science. For instance, the 
Adamic creation is declared to contradict the conclu- 
sions of geology, inasmuch as the period required for 
bringing the crust of the earth into its existing condi- 
tion must have included countless centuries, and not a 
brief period of six days. In the same way it is first ar- 
gued that the scriptural narrative involves a universal 
deluge, and then, this meaning being assumed, that 
such a deluge, with all its accompanying circumstances, 
as recorded in Genesis, cannot have taken place with- 
out a miracle wholly stupendous. A third objection is 
grounded on the chronology of the Bible, ami on the 
asserted fact that the duration of man upon the earth 
has extended to a period at least exceeding four or 
five times the GOOO years allotted to him in the Penta- 
teuch. A fourth objection is directed against the de- 
scent of all mankind from a single pair, and their pri- 
mary migrations as recorded hv Moses. It assumes that 
the physical peculiarities distinguishing the various 
races of the world are the results of a difference in spe- 
cies, not of a variety caused by the influence of climatic, 
physical, and social circumstances. There are many 
other minor objections of a more frivolous character, 
such as that which insists on fixing upon the word 
“firmament,” in Gen. i, G, the sense of a permanent solid 
vault, and then pointing out the opposition in which 
such an idea stands to astronomical science ; or such as 
the objection against the language of Joshua (x, 12), 
which is sufficiently answered by reference to the lan- 
guage of any modern almanac, and by the observation 
that if the ancient Scriptures had been written in the 
terminology of science, they would have been simply un- 
intelligible to the generation to which they were first 
given. But these captions difficulties are of little weight 
compared to the four objections mentioned above, all of 
which touch questions of the gravest importance. Ill 
addition to those general elements of error which we 
shall proceed to point out as belonging in common to 
all the modern objections urged against the Pentateuch, 
there are some considerations hearing specially upon 
this scientific class of difficulties to which it is necessary 
briefly to call attention. 

(a.) In regard to theories of the creation and the 
deluge, it is necessary to distinguish with the utmost 
possible precision between the language of Scripture 
and any private interpretations of it. When the ques- 
tion is propounded w hether the six days of the Adamic 
creation were literal days of one revolution of the globe, 
or were successive periods of time; when it is asked 
whether the deluge was partial or universal, the par- 
ticular opinion -which each man may form must not be 
fastened on the scriptural language, as if it w ere its nec- 
essary and only admissible interpretation. It must be 
acknowledged that opinions on either side are equally 
consistent with a devout acceptance of the inspired 
Word. Experience teaches the necessity of this cau- 
tion ; for the lessons of geology have compelled us to 
separate between the creation and the beginning of 
Gen. i, 1, and the Adamic creation of the later verses, 
and to allow the existence of untold periods between 
them. Now' that we are accustomed to this, we find 
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that the change of interpretation has not put any dis- 
honor on the text, and we must feel that what has hap- 
pened in regard to one verse may happen in regard to 
others. Modern science lias undoubtedly proved the 
pre-existence of immense geological periods: but we are 
quite able to reconcile them with the scriptural narra- 
tive. See Cun at ion. 

(5.) The same observation applies to the question of 
the deluge, and however these questions may be finally 
solved, the apologist for the Pentateuch must stand by 
the text of Scripture, and, whether he believes in a par- 
tial deluge or a universal deluge, must not confuse the 
infallible text with his own fallible interpretation of it. 
See Deluge. 

(c.) Lastly, the state of the controversy relative to 
the antiquity of man and the origin of races illustrates 
with peculiar force the crude and incomplete state of all 
scientilic investigation on these subjects, and the conse- 
quent rashness of all conclusions drawn from them un- 
favorable to the authority of the Pentateuch. For the 
rationalistic attack is urged from two contrary direc- 
tions, and is supported by arguments directly contradic- 
tor}’ to each other. On the one side we are told that 
the distinctive physical peculiarities of different human 
raees are so deep, so irremovable, that they must be con- 
sidered to indicate diversity of species, and not simply 
varieties of one species; that no climatic and social in- 
fluences can explain them; that consequently the races 
of men must have been created distinct, ami the scrip- 
tural narrative which asserts the common descent of all 
mankind must be unworthy of credit. See Pkeadam- 
ites. On the other side, the very fact of an intelligent 
creation is called into question, on the ground that there 
are in the world no distinctions of lixed species, but only 
variations so mutable that all existing differences are 
the mere result of natural causes. The inevitable con- 
clusion from such premises is that all forms of life what- 
ever are self-developed out of one common primal fbrm, 
and the idea of creation becomes superfluous, for the 
original monad can scarcely be considered as less self- 
developed than all the forms which have sprung from 
it. That such is the natural tendency of Mr. Darwin’s 
theory of the origin of species we have a most impartial 
witness. *‘This theory, when fully enunciated, founds 
the pedigree ofliving nature upon the most elementary 
form of vitalized matter. One step farther would carry 
us hack, without greater violence to probability, to in- 
organic rudiments, and then we should be called upon 
to recognise in ourselves, and in the exquisite elabora- 
tions of the animal and vegetable kingdoms, the ultimate 
results of mere material forces, left free to follow their 
own unaided tendencies” (Sir \V. Armstrong at the Brit- 
ish Association at Newcastle, 18G3). On the one side 
we are called to believe in the evidence of fixed species ; 
and on the other side to believe in their non-existence. 
We are asked to believe that all living beings whatever, 
including man himself, have descended from original 
monads, and at the same time to believe that the races 
of mankind cannot have descended from a common par- 
entage. Tiie two arguments are totally irreconcilable, 
and till something like congruity can be introduced into 
our scientilic theories, it is premature even to suggest 
their possible contradiction to the inspired authority of 
the Pentateuch. See Species, Oihgin of. 

(8.) Alloyed Moral Inconyruilie s in the Pentateuch . — 
This class of objections is so indefinite in its nature as 
to make explanation and refutation, in the brief space 
of an article, equally difficult. They are all founded 
on the sufficiency of the human consciousness to pass a 
verdict on the propriety or impropriety of certain acts 
ascribed to God in the Pentateuch. The form thev 
take is, however, more subtle than this. Certain acts 
imputed to God are contrary to the ideal which the hu- 
man mind frames of the Deity ; therefore it is argued 
that God cannot have done them, and consequently 
the books which attribute them to him cannot declare 
the truth, cannot be divinely inspired. The ideal 


God in the human consciousness is made the standard 
whereby revelation is measured. For instance, it is 
argued that the destruction of the Canaanitish nations 
by the sword of Israel under express command was 
a cruel deed, at which the human mind revolts, and 
which it is impossible to believe that God could have 
done. Objections of the same kind are urged against 
the Mosaic law, both against its positive enactments, 
as in the case of slavery, and against the minute and 
apparently trivial character of many of its details ; and 
then, in support of these allegations, a contrast is drawn 
between the spirit of the Mosaic code and the spirit of 
the Gospels and epistles. It will be enough for the 
present purpose to reply that these objections rest al- 
most entirely, and derive any force they may appear 
to have, from a misapprehension of the facts of the 
ease, and an erroneous estimate of the Mosaic code on 
the one side, and of the Christian dispensation upon the 
other. A candid examination of the whole narrative 
shows that the destruction of the Canaanitish nations 
was purely a judicial act, wherein God was the judge 
and the people of Israel the authorized and divinely 
appointed executioners. It will be found that the ut- 
most care was taken to present the whole transaction 
in this specific aspect, and that this act of judicial se- 
verity stood in the sharpest possible contrast to the 
general tenor of the Mosaic law, which was tolerant, 
gentle, and singularly beneficent both in spirit and in 
its positive provisions. Looking at the Pentateuch, 
we find in it the same law of love which we find in the 
Gospels ; and looking at the Gospel, we find in God 
the same attribute of punitive justice which stands 
conspicuous in the law. The argument may be car- 
ried farther, for the analogy between God’s character 
and dealings in providence and his dealings in grace, 
as contained in the book of revelation, is close and ex- 
act in the highest degree. On this whole question Bp. 
Butler's immortal Analogy may safely be referred to. 
See Canaantte. 

Into the details of these various objections — critical, 
historical, scientific, and moral — this article will not 
farther enter, partly from considerations of space, part- 
ly because many of them will be found treated in other 
articles of this Cyclopaedia . The student is referred, 
for their more formal refutation, to the almost volu- 
minous literature which the controversy of the last 
few years has called into existence. With reference, 
to the special form they have assumed in the Critical 
Examination of the Pentateuch , by Dr. Colenso, bishop 
of Natal, every information will be found in recent 
publications. The general questions of scholarship will 
be found ably handled in the Examination of Dr. Co- 
lenso’s work, issued by the late lamented Dr. M‘Caul. 
Keference may also be usefully made to Colenso' s De- 
fections Examined (Lond. 18G3), by Dr. Beniseh, a Jew- 
ish doctor. For the numerical calculations, the stu- 
dent should refer to the Exodus of Israel (Loiul.lSG3), 
by Lev. P. It. Birks, in which they are submitted to a 
searching examination. For questions of topography, 
a smaller work, entitled The Pentateuch and the Gospel i 
(Lond. 18G5), by Prof. Porter, of Belfast, the well- 
known author of Five Years in Damascus, Murray’s 
Hand-book <f Syria , etc., will be found full of valuable 
information. 

V. Literature . — Some of this has been cited above ; 
and much of the remainder is contained in general in- 
troductions or commentaries on the whole of the O. T., 
or on the several books of Moses. We mention here 
only the critical and exegetieal works on the whole 
Pentateuch separately. De Banolas, (Mantua, 

1-17G-80, fob, and later); Aben-Ezra, “22 (Na- 

ples, 1188, fob, and often later in various forms and 
combinations); Fostat [K.C .~), Comment a rius [inelud. 
other hooks] (llisp. 1491, etc., 4to) ; Sal. Jizcliaki 
(liashi), rTV.rr,}! UT^2 (Salonica, 1515, fob, and very 
often since [last ed. Berlin, 18G7] ; in Latin, by Breit- 
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haupt, Gotha, 1713, 4to ; in German, by Ilaymann, 
Bonn, 1833, 8vo ; by Dukes, Prague, 1838, 8vo) ; 
Bechor-Sehor, d^PD (Constant. 1520, fol.) ; Aboab, 
irns (ibid. 1525, 4to ; Yen. 1548 ; Cracow, 1587 ; 
YVilineml. 1713, fob); D’lllescas, EZ3 “’PEN (Con- 
stant. 1540, 4to, and since); Achai, PTPpxd PBO 
(ed. Cliaffi, Y'en. 1516; ed. Berlin, Dyckerfurt, 1786, 
fob); Jeliudah ben-Isaac, ZEPIKl E^PdZ* (ed. Jeehiel 
ben- Jekuthiel, Venice, 1547, 4to) ; Oleaster [R. C.], 
Commentarius (Olyssop. 1556, ete., fob) ; Elijah of 
Mantua, E"0 n 2 PIN (Cremona, 1557, 8vo) ; Breseh, 
dE^PI (ibid. 1560, fob, and later); Ferus [R. C.], 
Enarrationes (Colon. 1572-4, 2 vols. 8vo); Abrabanel, 
nninn dna (Ven. 1579, 1604, fob ; ed. Y T an Bas- 
huysen, Hanau, 1710, fob ; also Amst. 1768-71, 4 vols. 
4to) ; Arvivo, PTE^nSP (Saloniea, 1583, fob); 
Galesinus [«• C.], Commcntarius (Rom. 1587, 4to) ; 
Alseheich, llw'Q PPIP (Constant. 159-, fob, and often 
later) ; Chytraeus, Enarrationes (Yltemb. 1590, fob ; 
also in Opp. i) ; Capponus [lb C.], Commentarius (\ r en. 
1590, fob); Junius, Explieationes (L. B. 1594, 1602; 
Genev. 1609, 5 vols. 4to) ; Marbach, Hypomnemuta 
(Argent. 1597, 2 vols. 4to) ; Pelargus, Commentaria 
(Lips. 1598-1609, 5 vols. 4to); Aretius, Commentarii 
(Bern. 1602, 1611, 8vo) ; Mos. Albelda, iTEE dPP 
(Ven. 1603, fob) ; Abigdors, d ? “B (Cracow, 1604, 
4to) ; Ileerbrand, Commcntarius (Tubing. 1609, fob); 
Ainsworth, Annotations [includ. Psa. and Cant.] (Loud. 
1612-23, G vols. 4to, and later ; also in Dutch, Leo- 
ward. 1690, fob); Levser, E^P E^E PN2 (Venice, 
1614; Frankfort -on -the -Main, 1707, fob); Schick, 
P3*nj (Prague, 1615, 4to); A Lapide, In Pen- 
tateuchum (Antw. 1616, 4to) ; Drusius, Commentarius 
[on difficult passages] (Franeck. 1617, 4to) ; Marius 
[R. C.], Commentarius (Colon. 1621, fob); Bonfr6re 
[R. C.], Commentarius (Antw. 1625, fob) ; Cromm 
[R. C. ] , Tllustrationes (Lovan. 1629, 1630, 2 vols. 4to) ; 
Alstedt, Adnotationes (Herb. 1631, 1640, 8vo) ; Jan- 
senius [11. C.], Commentarius (Lovan. 1639, 1641, 1614 ; 
Par. 1649, 1661, 4to) ; Heilpron, PEPS (Loblin, 
1639, fob); Pol no, PPin piX (ibid! 1642, 4to); Wal- 
ther, Spovgia Mosaica (Norib. 1642, 4to); Novarinus 
[R. C.], Xotce (Veron. 1646, 2 vols. fob) ; Amato, 
E'ZP "jEd (Y T eniee, 1657, fob) ; Varenius, Decades 
(Rost. 1659-75, 4 vols. 4to) ; Cregut, Uevelator Arca- 
norum (Genev. 1666, 4to) ; Osiander, Commentarius 
(Tubing. 1676-8, 5 vols. fob); Aboab [Israelite], Pa - 
r fra sis (Amst. 1681, fob); Ising, Exercitationes (Re- 
groin. 1683, 4to) ; Von der Hardt, Ephemerides Philo - 
locjiccc (Ilelmst. 1693, 8vo ; 1696, 4to) ; Kidder, CW- 
mentary (bond. 1694, 4 to) ; Loria, PlPipP d^PB (Ilcr- 
bon, 1694, 8vo) ; Calvcer, Gloria Mosis (Gosl. 1696, 
4to) ; Sterriug, Animadverdones (Leovard. 1696 ; L. B. 
1721, 4 to) ; Athar, C“>?nn “11 X (Y r enice, 17—, 4to, and 
often) ; Dupin, Notce (Par. 1702, 2 vols. 8vo) ; Frassen 
[R. C.], Disquisitiones (ibid. 1705, 4to) ; Me'ir (Rash- 
barn), rniFin hv dnB (Berl. 1705, 2 vols. 4to : Amst. 
1760, 2 vols. 4to) ; Gensburg, ’jl^'n rzd *il?PB3 
(Hamb. 1708, fob); Tomaseliov, (Venice, 1710, 

fob); Chefez, PZdnE PES^E (ibid. 1710, fob); 
Engclschall, Betracht. aus d.f.JB. Mosis (Dresd. 1712, 
2 vols. 8vo) ; Helvig [R. C.], Qucestiones (Cob 1713, 
fob); Marek, Analysis Exeyetica (L. Ib 1713, 4to) ; 
Zarfati, d2P qra (Amst. 1718, fob); Bender, Ausle- 
gung (F. ad M. 1721, 4to) ; Israel ben-Isaac, PB^EN 
E^EEH (ed. Brod, Offenb. 1722, 8vo; ed. Spetz, ibid. 
1802, 1 4to); Landsberger, E^EX “IE id (Offenb. 1724, 
4to) ; Abulefia, E^PI yV (Smyrna, 1726, fob): also 
nj?b EOT (ibid. 1731, 4 to) ; a! Cattenburgh [It. C.], 


Syntagma (Amst. 1737, 4to) ; Jameson, Exposition 
(Loud. 1748, fob); Ostrob, Pdi< E“3BE (Zolk. 

1749, fob); Alexander- Susskind, P3 PB32E (ibid. 
1757, fob) ; Tismenitz, b|pl P^B (Fr. ad 0. 1760, 4to) ; 
Jacob ben-Pesach, ZPT (Fiirtli, 1765, 4to) ; 

Robertson, Claris (Edinb. 1770, 8vo) ; Bate, Notes [in- 
elud. other books] (bond. 1773, 4to) ; Moldenhauer, 
Commentarius (Quedlinb. 1774-5, 2 vols. 4to) ; Nacli- 
mani, ■jidE'd ZPT (Mantua, 1778, fob) ; Mendelssohn, 
Auslegung (Bed. 1780-3, 5 vols. 8vo) ; Dathe, Notes 
(Hal. 1781, 1792, 8vo) ; Jehudah ben-Eliezer, PPIDE 
also Nicola, d^PQ (ed. Nunez -Y r aez, Leg- 
horn, 1783, fob); Di Trani, dEilHP (ed. Asu- 

lai, Leghorn, 1792, fol.); Marsh, Authenticity of Pen- 
tateuch (Loud. 1792, 8vo); Gaab, Erkldr. (Tub. 1796, 
8vo) ; Wittmann, Annotationes (Regensb. 1796, 8vo) ; 
Jones, Authenticity of Pentateuch (Lond. 1797, 8vo) ; 
Zebi, “CIS PEP (Fiirtb, 1798, 4to) ; Sol estein, Erkldr. 
(Bed. 1800, 8vo) ; Asulai, E^E^np blPD (Leghorn, 
1800, 4to) ; Faber, Hone Mosaicee (Lond. 1801, 1818, 
2 vols. 8vo) ; Vater, Commentar (Halle, 1802-5, 3 vols. 
8vo); Jacob ben-Aslier, d^PB ( e( b Bar, Zolk. 18 06, 4to ; 
ed. Rosenthal, Hanov. 1838, 4to) ; Griesinger, Ueh. d. 
Pentateuch (Stuttg. 1806, 8vo) ; Schrcnzel, E’PJE CZ3 
(Lemb. 1807, 1859, 4to) ; Morison, Introductory Key 
(Perth, 1810, 8vo) : Meyer, Apologie d. Pentat. (Sulzb. 
1811, 8vo) ; Kelle, Wiirdigung el. Mos . Schrift. (Freib. 
1811 sq., 3 vols. 8vo) ; also Anmerk. (ibid. 1817-21, 
2 vols. 8vo) ; Neumann, Ansicht d. Pentat. (Bresl. 1812, 
4 to) ; Fritzsche, Aechtheit d. Pentat. (Leipz. 3814, 8vo) ; 
Aharon hal-Levi, E^EpPP, etc. (Leghorn, 1815, fol.); 
Herbst, De Pentat. auctore et eclitore (Elvne, 1817, 8vo) ; 
Calvo, nd-n PP3E (Itodelh. 1818, 8vo); Heiden- 
heim, E*E*tf PTNE* dE^lP (ibid. 1818-21, 8vo) ; Ve- 
nusi, Uebcrsetz . (Prag. 1820, 4to) ; Aharon ben-Elia, 
PP1P PPB (ed. Kosegarten, Jena, 1824, 4to); Ilor- 
witz, TIB 1 ? E^3B (Ostrob. 1824, 8vo); Pfister, Betracht. 
(AViirzb. 18_8, 8vo); Ilagel, Apologie d. Moses (Sulzb. 
1828, 8vo) ; Schumann, Notie (vol. i, Lips. 1829, 8vo) ; 
Hartmann, Plan d.funf B. Mosis (Rost. 1831, 8vo); 
Heincmann [Israelite], Commentar (Berlin. 1831-3, 
5 vols. 8vo) ; Blunt, Principles of the Mos. Writings 
(Lond. 1833, 8vo); Wittman, Pentat. Mosis (Lat. and 
Ger. Landsb. 1834. 8vo) ; Ranke, Enters, iib. d. Pen- 
tat. (Erlang. 1834-40, 2 vols. 8vo) ; Stahelin, Enters, 
iib. el. Pentat. (in the Stud. u. Krit. 1835, p. 461 sq.) ; 
Hengstcnberg, Authentic d. Pent. (Bed. 1836-9, 2 vols. 
8vo ; tr. Edinb. 1847, 2 vols. 8vo); also Die Biicher 
Mosis (Berl. 1841, 8vo ; tr. Edinb. 1845, 8vo) ; Tliis- 
tlethwaite, Sermons (Lond. 1837-8, 4 vols. 12mo) ; 
Landauer, Form el. Pentat. (Stuttg. 1838, 8vo); Mck- 
lenburg, Commentarius (Lips. 1839, 8vo) ; Gaunter, 
Poetry of the Pentat. (Lond. 1839, 2 vols. 8vo) ; Arn- 
lieim [Israelite], Anmerk. (Glogau, 1839-41, 5 vols.; 
ibid. 1842, 7 vols. 8vo); Bertheau, Die sleben Gruppen , 
ete. (Gott. 18-10, 8vo) ; Herxheimer [Israelite], Erkldr. 
(Bed. 1841, 1850, 1865, 8vo) ; Thiersch, De Pentat. versi- 
one Alex. (Berol. 1841, 8vo) ; Thornton, Lectures { Lond. 
1843, 8vo); Kurtz, Einleit. in d. Pentat. (Leipz. 1844, 
8vo) ; Baumgarten, Commentar (Kiel, 1844, 2 vols. 
8vo) ; Von Gerlaeh, Commentary (from t lie Germ. 
Edinb. 1846, 8vo) ; Graves, Lectures (Lond. 1846, 8vo) ; 
Homberg, EPIZP (Vienna, 1846-9, 8vo) ; Haverniek, 
Introduction (from the German, Edinb. 1850, 8vo) ; 
Weiss [Israelite]. Investigation of the Pentat. (Dundee, 
1850, 8vo); Hamilton, Defence of the Pentat. (Lond. 
1851 ; N. Y. 1852, 8vo) ; Sorensen, Inlialt u. Alter d. 
Pentat. (pt. i, Kiel, 1851, 8vo) ; Sanguinetti, pb^S? 
PiZPP (Leghorn, 1853, fol.) ; Rielim, Gesetzgebui g 
Mos s (Leips. 1854. 8vo) ; Macdonald, Introduction to 
the Pent. (Edinb. 1863, 2 vols. 8vo) ; E. Wilna [Israel- 
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ite], Commentarius (ed. Fiscliel, Berl. 1862, 8vo) ; 
Mosar, STZ (Berl. 1SG2, Svo) ; Wogue, Traduction 
et Notes (Par. 1802 sq., 5 vols. 8vo); Bartlett, Char- 
acter a id Authorship of the Pentat. (in the Bibliotheca 
Sacra, Apr. and July, 1SG3, July and Oet. 18G4); De 
Solla, 1 ‘ ocabulary of the Pent. (Loud. 18G5, Svo) ; llirsch, 
Erldut. (vol. i and ii, F. ad M. 18G7 sq. 8vo) ; Smith 
(W.J.D.), Authorship , efc., of the Pentateuch (vol. i, 
Lond. 18G8, 8vo); Norton, The Pentateuch in relation 
of Jewish and Christian Dispensations (Lond. 1870, 
8vo) ; Margoliouth, Poetry of the Pentateuch (ibid. 1871, 
8vo). See also llawlinson’s refutation (in Aids to 
Faith , a reply to the Essays and Reviews , repnb. N. Y. 
1852, Essay vi) of the rationalistic attacks upon the 
Pentateuch by Bunsen and others. Bishop Colenso's 
Pentateuch and Josh. Examined (Lond. 1852, Svo) was 
answered by numerous books and reviews (see a list 
in Low’s Publisher's Circular , Jan. 15, 1SG3). See 
Commentary. 

Pen'tecost {UtuTyKoary, scil. t )p:-pa), the second 
of the three great annual festivals on which all the 
males were required to appear before the Lord in the 
national sanctuary, the other two being the feasts of 
Passover and Tabernacles. It fell in due course on 
the sixth day of Sivan, and its rites, according to the 
Law, were restricted to a single day. The most impor- 
tant passages relating to it are Exod. xxiii, 1G; Lev. 
xxiii, 15-22; Numb, xxviii, 2G-31 ; Deut. xvi, 9 12. 
(The following article is based upon that of Ginsburg, 
in Kitto's Cyclopaedia, with additions from other sources.) 
See Festival. 

I. Name and its Signification. — This festival is called. 

1. IT^HVv'n an, iopry Iftoopdoujv, solemnltas h bdoma- 
dorum , the Festival of HYcLs (Exod. xxxiv, 22; Deut. 
xvi, 10, 1G; 2 Chron. vi ii, 13), because it was celebrat- 
ed seven complete weeks, or fifty days, after the Pass- 
over (Lev. xxiii, 15, 1G). 2. For this reason it is also 

called in the Jewish writings C*P D T «Zzn an, the 
feast of the fifty days (comp. Joseph. Il«r, ii, 3, 1), 
whence ypepa ryg II evryKoaryc (Joseph. Ant. iii, 10, 
G; Tob. ii, 1; 2 Maec. xii, 32; Acts ii, 1; xx, 1G; 1 
Cor. xvi, 8), the Latin Pentecoste , and our appellation 
Pentecost. 3. “Plijsn ^n, the festival of the harvest 
(Exod. xxiii, 1G), because it concluded the harvest of 
the later grains. 4. Z" l ^i ? !ZZn ypi-pa rmv Vciov, 
dis primitivorum, “the day of first-fruits” (Numb, 
xxviii, 20), because the first loaves made from the new 
corn were then offered on the altar (Lev. xxiii, 17), for 
which reason Philo {Opp. ii, 294) calls it iopry 7 rpioro- 
yevvypurutv. 5. It is also denominated in the post- 
canonical Jewish writings P.yjrn .“Pi, the festival of 
conclusion (or assembly ), i. e. of the Passover, or sim- 
ply T (comp. irevryKoory, yv ' Ej3pa7oi ’Aaap^rd 
[— NPPISP, Chaldee] KaXovai, aypaivu Se rovro i rtr- 
TyKoaryv, Jose]>h. Ant. iii, 10, G; Mishna, Bikkmim, i, 
3, 7, 10; Rosh / la-Shana , i, 2 ; Chayiya , ii, 4), because 
it completed what the Passover commenced; and 6, 
^IIP'VP *|P,'2 “|*S», th n time of the giving of our law, be- 
cause the Jews believe that on this day the revelation 
of the Decalogue took place. 

II. The lime at which this Festival was celebrated. 

—The time fixed for the celebration of Pentecost is 
the fiftieth day reckoning from ik the morrow after the 
Sabbath 1 (PZ-^n of the Passover (Lev. 

xxiii, 11, 15, 1G.) The precise meaning, however, of 
the word PZ‘Z in this connection, which determines 
the date for celebrating this festival, has been matter 
of dispute from time immemorial. The Bocthusians 
(r"Z“P“ 1 Z)and the Sadducees in the time of the second 
Temple (Mishna, Menachoth , x, 3), and t he Karaites 
since the 8th century of the Christiin era (comp. Je- 
hudah Hedessi, Eshkol I/a-Kophir , Alphab. p. 221 224; 


ibid. p. 85 h), took PZ’Z in its literal and ordinary sense 
as denoting the seventh day of the week, or the Sabbath of 
creation ), and maintained that the omer was offered on 
the day following that weekly Sabbath which might 
happen to fall within the seven days of the Passover, 
so that Pentecost would always be on the first day of 
the week. But against this it is urged («.) that Josh, 
v, 11, where norn mnzz is used for PZ'l’P PTT-Z, 
shows that PZw in Lev. xxiii, 11 denotes the first day 
of Passover, which was to be a day of rest. (5.) The 
definite article in rZ'lTl in Lev. xxiii, 11 refers to one 
of the preceding festival days, (c.) The expression 
PZ’Z is also used for the Day of Atonement (Lev. xxiii, 
32), and the abstract ‘pPZ'Z is applied to the first and 
eighth days of Tabernacles (ver. 39) and the Feast of 
Trumpets (xxiii, 24), as well as to week (xxiii, 15; 
xxv, 8); hence this use of <7«/3/3 «tw in the N. T. 
(Mark xvi, 2, 9; Luke xviii, 12). ( d .) According to 

Lev. xxiii, 15 the seventh week, at the end of which 
Pentecost is to be celebrated, is to be reckoned from 
this Sabbath. Now, if this Sabbath were not fixed, 
but could happen on any one of the seven Passover 
days, possibly on the fifth or sixth day of the festival, 
the Passover would in the course of time be displaced 
from the fundamental position which it occupies in the 
order of the annual festivals, (e.) The Sabbatic idea 
which underlies all the festivals, and which is scrupu- 
lously observed in all of them, shows that the reckon- 
ing could not have been left to the fifth or sixth day 
of the festival, but must have fixedly begun on the 
IGth of Nisan. Thus, each Sabbath comes after six 
even periods: 1. the Sabbath of days, after six days; 
2. t he Sabbath of months, after six months; 3. the 
Sabbath of years, after six years; 4. the Sabbath of 
Sabbatic years, after six Sabbatic years ; 5. the Sab- 
bath of festivals =■ the Day of Atonement, after six 
festivals [see Jubilee, tiie Year of] ; hence the 
Sabbath of weeks, i. e. Pentecost, must also be at the 
end of six common weeks after Passover, which could 
be obtained only by reckoning from the IGth of Nisan, 
as this alone yields six common weeks; for the first 
week during which the counting goes on belongs to 
the feast of Passover, and is not common. {/.) The 
Sept. (// tTTetbpiov ryg irpioryc), Josephus {r?j ctvrepy 
nbv dtvpiov y pi pet, Ant. iii, 10, 5, G), rhilo {Opp. ii, 
294), Onkelos (XZZ S-* 1 “TZ -), and the synagogue 
have understood it in this way, and most Christian com- 
mentators espouse the traditional interpretation. See, 
however. Sabbath. Still more objectionable is the 
hypothesis of llitzig ( O stern mid Pfngsten , Heidel- 
berg, 1837), defended by Llnpfeld {De primit. et vera 
festorum ap. Hebraos ratione , ii, 3 sq.), and Knobel 
{Die Bucher Exoelus w nd Leviticus , Leipsic, 1857, p. 
544), that the sacred or festival year of the Hebrews 
always began on the Sabbath, so that the 7th (i. e. the 
first day of Passover), the 14th (i. e. the last day of 
the festival), and the 21st of Nisan, were always Sab- 
bath days; and that the omer was offered on the 22d 
day of the month, which was “the morrow after the 
Sabbath” terminating the festival, and from which the 
fifty days were reckoned (llitzig, Hupfield), or that the 
omer was offered on the 8th of the month, which was 
also “the morrow after the Sabbath,” thus preventing 
it from being post fe stum (Knobel). It will be seen 
that this hypothesis, in order to obtain Sabbaths for 
the 14th and 21st days of the month as the beginning 
and termination of Passover, is always obliged to m ike 
the religious new year begin on a Sabbath day, and 
hence has to assume a stereotyped form of the Jewish 
year, which as a rule terminated with an incomplete 
week. Now t his assumption — 1. Is utterly at vari- 
ance with the unsettled state of the Jewish calendar, 
which was constantly regulated by the appearance 
of the. disk of the new moon [see New Moon, Day 
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of tup:]; 2. It rudely disturbs the weekly division, 
which is based upon the works of creation, and which 
the Jews regarded with the utmost sanctity; and 3. 
It is inconceivable that the Mosaic law, which, as we 
have seen, regarded the Sabbatic division of time as 
so peculiarly sacred that it made it the basis of the 
whole cycle of festivals, would adopt a plan for fixing 
the time for celebrating the Passover whereby the last 
week of almost every expiring year is to be cut short, 
and the hebdomadal cj'cle, as well as the celebration 
of the Sabbath, interrupted (comp. Keil, On Leviticus 
xxiii, 11). It is therefore argued that the Jews, who 
during the second Temple kept Pentecost fifty days 
after the lGth of Nisan, rightly interpreted the injunc- 
tion contained in Lev. xxiii, 15-22. The fiftieth day, 
or the feast of Pentecost, according to the Jewish can- 
ons, may fall on the 5th, Gth, or 7th of Sivan (“r^O), 
the third month of the year from the new moon of May 
to the new moon of June ( Rosh Ha-Shana, G b; Sab- 
bath, 87 b). The fift} r days formalty included the pe- 
riod of grain-harvest, commencing with the offering of 
the first sheaf of the barley-harvest in the Passover, and 
ending with that of the first two loaves which were made 
from the wheat-harvest, at this festival. It was the of- 
fering of these two loaves which was the distinguishing 
rite of the day of Pentecost. See Wave-offering. 

III. The Manner in which this Festival urns Celebrated. 
— Not to confound the practices which obtained in the 
course of time, and which were called forth by the 
ever-shifting circumstances of the Jewish nation, we 
shall divide the description of the manner in which 
this festival was and still is celebrated into three sec- 
tions. 

1. The Fentakuchal Ordmances. — The Mosaic enact- 
ments about the manner in which this festival is to be 
celebrated are as follows : On the day of Pentecost 
there is to be a holy convocation ; no manner of work 
is to be dene on this festival (Lev. xxiii, 21 : Numb, 
xxviii, 2G) ; all the able-bodied male members of the 
congregation, who are not legally precluded from it, 
are to appear in the place of the national sanctuary, as 
on the Passover and Tabernacles (Exod. xxiii, 14, 17 ; 
xxxiv, 23), where “a new meat- offering” (firi3*a 
nwin) of the new Palestine crop (Lev. xxiii, 16 ; 
Numb, xxviii, 2G; Dent, xvi, 10), consisting of two 
unleavened loaves, made respectively of the tenth of 
an ephah ( — about 34 quarts) of the finest wheaten 
flour (Exod. xxxiv, 18 ; Lev. xxiii, 17), is to be offered 
before the Lord as firstlings (□* 1 “i’i:2, Exod. xxxiv, 
17), whence this festival derived its name, the day of 
firstlings (D l 'Ti:3 fc'T, Numb, xxviii, 26). 

In the above prescription, the phrase “Out of your 
habitations,” (Lev. xxiii, 17), has been 

explained by the Jewish canons, which obtained dur- 
ing the time of the second Temple, as an ellipsis for 
(Numb, xv, 2), the land of your 
habitations , i. e. Palestine (Menaehoth, 77 b, with Mish- 
na, Menaehoth, viii, 1) ; hence the rendering of Jon- 
athan b.-Uzziel’s reputed Chaldee paraphrase, “iPJK'O 
the Sept, curb rgq Ka-ouciag vpiZv, from 
your habitation , in the singular referring to Palestine ; 
the remark of Rashi, ZZ m rZ'^'2'2, 

from, where your habitations are , but not from any part 
outside the land , i. e. of Israel ; Rash ban (ad loc.) and 
Mahnonides (lad Ila - Chezaka , Jli'choth Tamidin 
U-Mosaphin , viii, 2), who rightly distinguish between 
-I “ r “ ' J 1 - ^ as here used, and ElTZLwTE bzz 
(Exod. xii, 20; xxxv, 3; Lev. iii, 17 ; vii, 26; xxiii, 
3, 14, 21 ; Numb, xxxv, 20), the former referring to 
injunctions which are binding in the land of Canaan, 
and the latter to commandments to be observed in ev- 
ery place, or wherever the Jews might reside ; comp. 
Rashban on Lev. xxiii, 16. The rendering of the 


Vulgate (ex omnibus habitaculis vest r is), therefore, 
w hich is followed by Luther (aus alltn eucren Wohuun- 
gen ), inserting is most arbitrary and unjustifiable. 

Inadmissible, too, is the opinion of Calvin, Osiander, 
George (Die alien jud. Feste , p. 130, 273), etc., that hco 
loaves u^ere brought out of every house, or at least out 
of every tow n, based upon the plural ; 

or the view of Vaihinger (in Herzog’s Real-En cyldopii - 
die , s. v. Pfingstfest, p. 479) and Keil (on Lev. xxiii, 

17) , that the plural is used in a singular 

sense, i. a. from one of your habitations (comp. Gen. 
viii, 4; Judg. xii, 7 ; Neb. vi, 2; Eccl. x, 1); and de- 
notes that the two loaves are to be offered from the 
habitations of the Israelites, and not from those pre- 
pared for the sanctuary or from its treasury. 

With the two loaves were to be offered as a burnt- 
offering seven lambs of the first year and without 
blemish, one young bullock, and tw r o lambs, with the 
usual meat and drink offerings; wdfile a goat is to be 
offered as a sin-offering, and two lambs of the first 
year are to be offered as a thanksgiving or peace offer- 
ing (Lev. xxiii, 18-20). The peace-offering, consist- 
ing of the two lambs with the two firstling loaves, are 
to be waved before the Lord by the priests. These 
are to be additions to the two loaves, and must not be 
confounded with the proper festival sacrifice appointed 
for Pentecost, which is given in Numb, xxviii, 27, and 
which is to be a burnt-offering, consisting of two bul- 
locks, one ram, and seven lambs. That these turn pas- 
sages are not contradictory, as is maintained by Kno- 
bel (Comment, on Lev. xxiii, 15-22), Vaihinger (in 
Herzog’s Real - Encyklop. s. v. Pfingstfest, p. 480), and 
others, but refer to two distinct sacrifices, viz. one to 
accompany the wave-loaves (CPI>P bv, Lev. xxiii, 

18) , and the other the properly appointed sacrifice for 
the festival (Numb, xxviii, 27), is evident from the 
context and design of the enactments in the respec- 
tive passages, as w r ell as from the practice of the Jews 
in the Temple, where both prescriptions were obeyed. 
Hence Josephus (Ant. iii, 10, G), in summing up the 
number of animal sacrifices on this festival, says that 
there were fourteen lambs, three young bullocks, and 
three goats; the number two , instead of three goats, 
being manifestly a transcriber’s error, as Vaihinger 
himself admits. When Vaihinger characterizes this 
statement of Josephus “as one of the many exegctical 
and historical blunders of the Jewish historian,” and 
maintains that it does not follow from Menachoth , iv, 
2, we can only say that — 1. Josephus simply describes 
what he himself saw in the Temple, and what every 
ancient Jewish document on the same subject de- 
clares ; 2. The third section of the very Mishna (Me- 
nachoth, iv, 3) which Vaihinger quotes distinctly de- 
clares, “ The kind of sacrifice prescribed in Numbers 
[xxviii, 27] was offered in the wilderness, and the kind 
of sacrilice enjoined in Leviticus [xxiii, 18] was not 
offered in the wilderness ; but when they [i. e. the Isra- 
elites] entered the Promised Land they sacrificed both 
kinds ;” see also the Geinara on this Mishna (Babylon 
Mena<hoth,Ao b), where the reasons are given more 
largely than in the Mishna why the former kind of 
sacrifice was not offered in the wilderness ; and 3. 
Maimonides, who also summarizes the ancient canons 
on these two kinds of sacrifices for Pentecost, shows 
beyond the shadow of a doubt how these enactments 
were carried out in the second Temple. lie says: 
“On the fiftieth day, counting from the offering of 
the omer, is the feast of Pentecost and Azereth (P“i !£:,*). 
Now on this day additional sacrifices are offered, like 
the additional ones for new moon [see New Moon, 
the Feast of], consisting of two bullocks, one ram, 
and seven lambs, all of them being burnt-offerings, 
and of a goat as sin-offering. These are sacrifices or- 
dered in Numb, xxviii, 2G, 27, 30, and they constitute 
the addition for the day. Besides this addition, how- 
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ever, a new meat- offering of two loaves is also brought, 
and with the loaves are offered one bullock, two rams, 
and seven lambs, all burnt-offerings ; a goat for a sin- 
offering, and two lambs for a peace-offering. These 
are the sacrifices ordered in Lev. xxiii, 18. Hence 
the sacrifice on this day exceeds the two daily sacri- 
fices by three bullocks, three rams, fourteen lambs 
(all these twenty animals being a burnt-offering) ; two 
goats for a sin-offering, which are eaten ; and two 
lambs for a peace-offering, which are not eaten” {lad 
Jla-Chezak t, Ililchoth Tamidin U-Mosaphin, viii, 1). 

Uesides the two loaves with their accompanying 
sacrifices, and the special festival sacrifices which w ere 
offered for the whole nation, each individual who came 
to the sanctuary was expected to bring, on this festi- 
val, as on Passover and the feast of Tabernacles, a 
free-will offering according to his circumstances (Dent, 
xvi, 10-1*2), a portion of which was given to the priests 
and Levites, and the rest was eaten by the respective 
families, who invited the poor and strangers to share 
it. It would seem that the character of this festival 
partook of a more free and hospitable liberality than 
that of the Passover, which w*as rather of the kind 
that belongs to the mere family gathering. In this 
respect it resembled the feast of Tabernacles. Tlie 
Levite, the stranger, the fatherless, and the .widow* 
were to be brought within its influence (Deut. xvi, 11, 
11). The mention of the gleanings to be left in the 
fields at harvest for “the poor and the stranger,” in 
connection with Pentecost, may perhaps have a bear- 
ing on the liberality wdiieh belonged to the festival 
(Lev. xxiii, 22). At Pentecost (as at the Passover) 
the people were to be reminded of their bondage in 
Egypt, and they were especially admonished of their 
obligation to keep the divine law (Dent, xvi, 12). 

2. The Post-exilian Observance of this Festival. — More 
minute is the information in the lion-canonical docu- 
ments about the preparation of the sacrifices and the 
observance of this festival in and before the time of 
Christ. The pilgrims went up to Jerusalem the day 
previous to the commencement of the festival, when 
they prepared everything necessary for its solemn ob- 
servance ; and the approach of the holy convocation 
w*as proclaimed in the evening by blasts of the trum- 
pets. The altar of the burnt-sacrifice was cleansed in 
the first night- w T atch of the preparation-day, and the 
gates of the Temple, as w’dl as those of the inner court, 
w r ere opened immediately after midnight for the con- 
venience of the priests, w ho resided in the city, and 
for the people, who filled the court before the cock 
crew, to have their burnt-sacrifices and thanksgiving 
offerings duly examined by the priests. When the 
time of sacrifice arrived, the daily morning sacrifice 
was first offered, then the festival sacrifices prescribed 
in Numb, xxviii, 26, 27, 30, while the Levites were 
chanting the Great JJallel (q. v.), in which the peo- 
ple joined ; w hereupon the congregation solemnly and 
heartily thanked God for the successful harvest, and 
the loaves of the new corn, with the accompanying 
sacrifices prescribed in Lev. xxiii, 18, were offered to 
the Lord. The two loaves for the wave-offering were 
prepared in the following manner: “Three seahs of 
new wheat w’ere brought into the court of the Temple; 
they were beaten and trodden like all meat-offerings, 
and ground into flour, two oiners of w r hich w r ere sifted 
through tw r elve sieves, and the remainder was re- 
deemed and eaten by any one. The two omers of 
, flour, of which the two loaves were made, were respec- 
tively obtained from a seah and a half . . . kneaded 
separately and baked separately. Like all meat-of- 
ferings, they were kneaded and prepared outside, but 
baked inside the Temple, and did not set aside the 
festival, much less the Sabbath, so that they w'ere 
baked on the day preceding the festival. Hence, if 
the preparation-day (ZVJ CV> -“") happened to he 
on a Sabbath, the loaves were baked on Friday (-“'“ 


r::), and eaten on the third day after they were 
baked, which was the feast day.” They were leavened 
loaves according to the declaration of the law, and 
made as follows : “The leaven was fetched from some 
other place, put into the omer, the omer filled with 
flour, which was leavened with the said leaven. The 
length of each loaf w r as seven hand-breadths; the 
breadth, four liand-breadths ; and the height, four fin- 
gers” (Maiinonides, Tad JJa-Chezuka , Ililchoth Tamidin 
U-Mosaphin , viii, 3-10, with Mislma, Menachoth , vi, 
6, 7 ; xi, 2 ; iv, 9). The two loaves thus prepared 
were then offered as wave-offerings, with two lambs, 
constituting the peace-offering, in the following man- 
ner: “The two lambs were brought into the Temple 
and w*aved together by the priest while yet alive, as it 
is written, ‘And he shall w’avethem ... a w-ave-offer- 
ing’ (Lev. xxiii, 20); but if he waved each one sepa- 
rately, it was also valid, whereupon they were slain 
and flayed. The priest then took the breast and the 
shoulder of each one (comp. Lev. vii, 30, 3*2), laid them 
down by the side of the two loaves, put both his hands 
under them, and waved them all together as if they 
were one, towards the east side — the place of all wave- 
offering — doing it forwards and backwards, up and 
down; but it was also valid if he w*avcd each sepa- 
rately. Hereupon he burned the fat of the tw*o lambs, 
and the remainder of the flesh w r as eaten by the priests. 
As to the two loaves, the liigh-priest took one of them, 
and the second w r as divided among all the officiating 
priests (riVVC^ ■£»!), and both of them w*ere eaten up 
W’ithin the same day and half the following night, 
just as the flesh of the most holy things” (Maimon- 
ides, lad lla-Chezaka , Ililchoth Tamidin U-Mosaphin , 
viii, 11. See Mishna, Menachoth , v, G; Joseph. Ant. 
iii, 10, G; War, vi, 5, 3). After the prescribed daily 
sacrifice, the festival and the harvest sacrifice w ? ere 
offered for the whole nation. Each individual brought 
the free-wdll offering, which formed the cheerful and 
hospitable meal of the family, and to which the Levite, 
the widow, the orphan, the poor, and the stranger were 
invited. The festival in a minor degree continued for 
a whole week, during w*hich time those who did not 
offer on the first day repaired their defects or negli- 
gence {Posh Ila-Shana , 4 b). The offering of the first- 
fruits also began at this time (Mishna, Bikkurhn , i, 7, 
10); and it was for this reason, as well as for the jo3 T - 
ons semi-festival da} T s w hich followed the day of Holy 
Convocation, that we find so large a concourse of Jews 
attending Pentecost (Acts ii ; Joseph. Ant. xiv, 13, 
14 ; xvii, 10, 2 ; U«r, ii, 3, 1). 

No occasional offering of first-fruits could be made 
in the Temple before Pentecost {Bikkurhn, i, 3, G). 
Hence probably the two loaves were designated “the 
first of the first-fruits” (Exod. xxiii, 19), although the 
offering of the omer had preceded them. The proper 
time for offering tirst-frnits was the interval between 
Pentecost and Tabernacles {Bikk. i, G, 10 ; comp. Exod. 
xxiii, 1G). See First-fruits. 

The connection betw*een the omer and the two loaves 
of Pentecost appears never to have been lost sight of. 
The former was called hv Philo, TrpoEoprtog iripag 
ioprijg fiii^ovog {De Sept. § 21, v, 25; comp. De Decent 
Orac. iv, 302, ed. Tatich.). lie elsewhere mentions 
the festival of Pentecost with the same marked re- 
spect. He speaks of a peculiar feast kept by the The- 
rapeutic as Trpoeoprtog fieytrrrpg eoprijg sc. Uevtijkoc- 
rijg {De Yit. Contemp. v, 334). The interval between 
the Passover and Pentecost was evidently regarded as 
a religions season. The custom has probably been 
handed down from ancient times, which is observed by 
the modern Jews, of keeping a regular computation of 
the fifty days by a formal observance, beginning with 
a short prayer on the evening of the day of the omer, 
and continued on each succeeding day by a solemn 
declaration of its number in the succession, at evening 
prayer, while the members of the family are standing 
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with respectful attention (Buxtorf, Syn. Jud . xx, p. ' 
440). According to the most generally received in- 
terpretation of the word dtvTtpoTrpujToi ; (Luke vi, 1), 
the period was marked by a regularly designated 
succession of Sabbaths, similar to the several succes- 
sions of Sundays in our own calendar. It is assumed 
that the day of the omer was called ceurtpci (in the 
Sept., Lev. xxiii, 11, g t7riivpiov rgt; 7 rpwr/jf). The J 
Sabbath which came next after it was termed devrt- 
po7rpiorov, the second, dtvrfpodeimpov ; the third, dtv- 
TtpoTpiTov ; and so onwards till Pentecost. This ex- 
planation was first proposed by Scaliger ( De Emend. 
Temp. lib. vi, p. 527), and has been adopted by Friscli- 
muth, Petavius, Casaubon, Lightfoot, Godwyn, Carp- 
zov, and many others. 

3. The Observance of this Festival to the Present Day. 
— This festival, like all the feasts and fasts ordained 
or sanctioned in the Old Test., is annually and sacred- 
ly kept by the Jews to the present day on the Gth and 
7th of Sivan, i. e. between the second half of May and 
the first half of June. Thus, although, according to 
the law, the observance of Pentecost lasted but a siu- 
gle day, the Jews in foreign countries, since the Cap- 
tivity, have prolonged it to two days. They have 
treated the feast of Trumpets in the same way. The 
alteration appears to have been made to meet the pos- 
sibility of an error in calculating the true day (Light- 
foot, Eiercit. Heb. Acts ii, 1 ; Reland, Antiq. iv, 4, 5; 
Sclden, De Ann. Civ. c. vii). It is said by Bartenora 
and Maimonides that, while the Temple was standing, 
though the religious rites were confined to the day, 
the festivities and the bringing in of gifts continued 
through seven days (Notes to Chagiga , ii, 4). As above 
noted, in accordance with the injunction in Lev. xxiii, 
15, 1G, the Jews regularly count every evening the fifty 
days from the second day of Passover until Pentecost, 
and they recite a prayer over it, which is given in the 
article Passover. As the counting (iTPSD) of these 
fifty days, on the first of which the sickle was brought 
out for cutting the corn, and on the last of which it 
was laid up again because the harvest was entirely 
finished, is not only a connecting link between Pass- 
over and Pentecost, but may be regarded as prepar- 
atory for the feast of Pentecost, we must notice the 
events and practices connected therewith. Owing to 
a fearful plague which broke out on the second day 
of Passover or the first of Omer, and which, after rag- 
ing thirty-two days, and carrying off between Gabath 
and Antiparos no less than 24,000 disciples of the cel- 
ebrated E. Akiba, suddenly ceased on the 18th of 
Jiar, the second month, i. e. the thirty-third of Omer 
{Babylon Jebamoth , 62 b; Midrash Bereshith Rabba, 
Seder rP’-J * n n, sec. lxi, p. 134, ed. Stettin, 18G3), it 
was ordained that, in memory of this calamity, three 
days are to be kept as a time of mourning, during 
which no marriage is to take place, no enjoyments and 
pleasures are to be indulged in, nor even is the beard 
to be removed ( Orach Chajim , Hilchoth Pesach, sec. 
493) ; and that the thirty-third of Omer, on which the 
epidemic disappeared, is to be kept as a holiday, es- 
pecially among tlm students, for which reason it is 
called the scholars’ feast. The reason which R. Jocha- 
nan hen-Nori assigns for regarding this period as a 
time of mourning — i. e. that the wicked are punished 
in hell in these days, and that judgment is passed on 
the produce of the land — is simply a modern cabalis- 
tic form given to an ancient usage. 

The three days preceding the festival, on which, as 
we shall see hereafter, the Jews commemorate the 
giving of the law on Sinai, are called ‘ ITCSViJ 

r.bs^n) the three days of s p:\ration and sand f cation, 
because the Lord commanded Moses to set bounds 
around the mountain, and that the people should sanc- 
tify themselves three days prior to the giving of the 
law (Exod. xix, 12, 14, 23). On the preparation day 


i^‘) the synagogues and the private houses 
are adorned with flowers and odoriferous herbs ; the 
male members of the community purify themselves 
by immersion and confession of sins, put on their fes- 
tive garments, and resort to the synagogue, where, 
after the evening prayer ( ), the hallowed nat- 
ure of the festival is proclaimed by the cantor in the 
blessing pronounced over a cup of wine (wl*Pp), "which 
is also done by every head of the family at home be- 
fore the evening repast. After supper both the learned 
and the illiterate are either to go again into the syna- 
gogue or to congregate in private houses and read all 
night : («) The first three and the last three verses of 
ever}" book in the Hebrew Scriptures, but some por- 
tions have to be read entire ; (6) the first and last 
Misbna of every tractate in the Talmud; (c) the be- 
ginning and end of the book Jezirah; ( d ) passages 
from the Sohar ; (e) the G13 commandments into which 
the Mosaic law is divided [see School] ; and (f) 
the Song of Songs. The whole must be recited in 
thirteen divisions, so that the prayer Kadish (C^p) 
might be said between each division, and the letters 
of the word “inx (the unity in the Deity) =4 + 8 + 1 
— 13, be obtained (comp. Magen Abraham , Orach Cha- 
jim ., sec. 494). The reason for this watching all night, 
given by R. Abraham, the author of the Magen Abra- 
ham, is as follows: When God was about to reveal 
his law to Israel, he had to w'ake them up from their 
sleep. Hence, to remove the sin of that sleep, the 
! Jew's are now to wake all night (comp. Briick, Rab- 
binische Ceremonialgebrauche [Breslau, 1637], p. 8-22, 
and the ritual for this night, entitled ‘b‘ 1 'b p.p^D 
m;i3w). In the general festival service of the morn- 
ing special prayers are inserted for this day, which set 
forth the glory of the Law'giver and Israel, the glory 
of the Lord in creating the universe, etc., and in which 
the Decalogue is interwoven, the great Hallel is re- 
cited, Exod. xix, 1, xx, 2G is read as the lesson from 
the law, Numb, xviii, 2G-31 as Maphtir, and Ezek. i, 
1-28, iii, 12, as the lesson from the prophets [see Haph- 
taraii] ; whereupon the Musaph is offered, and the 
priests, after having their hands w'ashed by the Le- 
vites, pronounce chantingly the benediction (Numb, 
vi, 23-27) on the congregation, who receive it with 
their heads covered by the fringed wrapper. See 
Fringe. On the second evening they again resort 
to the synagogue, use the ritual for the festivals, in 
which are again inserted special prayers for this occa- 
sion, being chiefly on the greatness of God and the 
giving of the law and the Decalogue; the sanctifica- 
tion of the festival (iri^p) is again pronounced, both 
by the projector in the synagogue and the heads of 
families at home; and prayers different from those of 
the first day, also celebrating the giving of the law', are 
intermingled with the ordinary festival prayers; the 
Hallel is recited, as well as the book of Ruth ; Dent, 
xv, 19-xvi, 17, with Numb, xxviii, 26-31 is read as 
the lesson from the law; liabbak. ii, 20— iii, 19, or iii, 
1-19, as the lesson from the prophets; the prayer is 
offered for departed relatives; the Musaph Ritual is re- 
cited ; the priests pronounce the benediction as on the 
former day; and the festival concludes after the after- 
noon service, as soon as the stars appear or darkness 
sets in. It must be remarked that milk and honey 
form an essential part of the meals during this festi- 
val, which is of a particulaily joyous character, to - 
svmbolize “the honey and milk which are under the 
tongue” of the spouse (Cant, iv, 11), by virtue of the 
law which the bridegroom gave her. 

The less educated of the modern Jew's regard the fif- 
ty days with strange superstition, and, it w'ould seem, 
are always impatient for them to come to an end. Dur- 
ing their continuance they have a dread of sudden 
death, of the effect of malaria, and of the influence of 
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evil spirits over children. They relate with gross ex- 
aggeration the above-mentioned ease of a great mor- j 
tality which, during the first twenty-three days of the 
period, befell the pupils of Akiba, the great Mishnical 
doctor of the second century, at Jaffa. They do not 
ride, or drive, or go on the water, unless they are im- 
pelled by absolute necessity. They are careful not to 
whittle in the evening, lest it should bring ill-luck. 
They scrupulously put olf marriages till Pentecost 
(Stauben, La YieJuive cn Alsace [Paris, 1800], p. 124 ; 
Mills, British Jews, p. 207). 

IV. Origin and Import of this Festival. — There is no 
clear notice in the Scriptures of any historical signifi- 
cance belonging to Pentecost. Yet, looking simply at 
the text of the Bible, there can be little doubt that Pen- 
tecost owes its origin entirely and exclusively to the 
harvest which terminated at this time. It is to be 
expected that, in common with other nations of an- 
tiquity who celebrated the ingathering of the corn by 
offering to the Deity, among other firstling offerings, 
the fine flour of wheat as SraXvotog dprog (Eustath. 
Ad Iliad, ix, 530 ; Athcn. iii, 80 ; Theocrit. vii, 3), the 
Jews, as an agricultural people, would thankfully ac- 
knowledge the goodness of God in giving them the 
fruits of the earth, hv offering to the Bountiful Giver 
of all good things the first-fruits of their harvest. That 
this was primarily the origin and import of Pentecost 
is most unquestionably indicated by its very names, 
e. g. the festival of (“PISpn) the cut-off corn , i. c. end 
of the harvest (Exod. xxiii, 10), which commenced on 
the morrow of the Fassover, when the sickle was first 
brought into the field (Deut. xvi, 9) ; and so intimate- 
ly connected are the beginning of the harvest at Pass- 
over with the termination of it at this festival, that 
Pentecost was actually denominated, during the time 
of the second Temple, and is called in the Jewish lit- 
erature to the present day, the conclusion , or, 

H02 bo? the termination of Passover. To the 

same effect is the name rVCD’iTl ?in, the festival of 
weeks, which, as Bain* rightly remarks, would be a very 
strange and enigmatical designation of a festival, sim- 
ply because of the intervening time between it and a 
preceding festival, if it did not stand in a fixed and 
essential relationship to this intervening time, and 
if in its nature it did not belong thereto, since the 
weeks themselves have nothing w'hich could be the 
subject of a religious festival, except the harvest that 
took place in these weeks ( 'Symholik , ii, 647). Being 
the culmination of Passover, and agrarian in its char- 
acter, the prc-Mosaic celebration of this festival among 
the Jews will hardly he questioned; for it will not be 
supposed that the patriarchs, who in common with 
other nations were devoted to agriculture, would yet 
be behind these nations in not celebrating the harvest 
festival, to acknowledge the goodness of God in giving 
them the fruits of the earth, which obtained among 
the heathen nations to the remotest times. Indeed, 
the Book of Jubilees, as will be seen in the sequel, act- 
ually ascribes a pre- Mosaic existence to it. In in- 
corporating this festival into the cycle of the canonical 
feasts, the Mosaic legislation, as usual, divested it of 
all idolatrous rite®, consecrated it in an especial man- 
ner to him who filleth us with the finest of wheat (Psa. 
cxlvii, 11), by enjoining the Hebrews to impart liber- 
ally to the needy from that which they have been per- 
mitted to reap, and to remember that they themselves 
were once needy and oppressed in Egypt, and were now 
in the possession of liberty and of the bounties of 
Providence (Deut. xvi, 11, 12). The Mosaic code, 
moreover, constituted it a member of the Hebrew fam- 
ily of festivals, by putting Pentecost on the sacred 
basis of seven, which, as we have seen, underlies the 
whole organism of the feasts. 

I*nt though the canonical Scriptures speak of Pen- 
tecost as simply a harvest festival, yet the non-canon- 
ical documents show, beyond the shadow' of a doubt, 


that the Jews, at least as early as the days of Christ, 
connected with it, and commemorated on the 6th of Si- 
van, the third month, the giving of the Decalogue. It 
is made out from Exod. xix that the law v'as deliv- 
ered on the fiftieth day after the deliverance from 
Egypt (Selden, De Jur. Nat. et Gent, iii, 11). It has 
been conjectured that a connection between the event 
and the festival may possibly be hinted at in the ref- 
erence to the observance of the law in Deut. xvi, 12. 
But neither Philo nor Josephus has a word on the 
subject. Philo expressly states that it was at the 
feast of Trumpets that the giving of the law was com- 
memorated (be Sept. c. 22). See Trumpets, Feast 
of. There is, however, a tradition of a custom w hich 
Schottgen supposes to be at least as ancient as the 
apostolic times, that the night before Pentecost was a 
time especially appropriated for thanking God for the 
gift of the law (Ilor. Hebr. ad Act. ii, 1). The Talmud 
declares that “the rabbins propounded that the Dec- 
alogue was given to Israel on the 6th of Sivan” (Sab- 
bath, 86 b), and this is deduced from Exod. xix, for, 
according to tradition, Moses ascended the mountain 
on the 2d of Sivan, the third month (Exod. xix, 1-3); 
received the answer of the people on the 3d (ver. 7) ; 
reascendcd the mountain on the 4th (ver. 8); com- 
manded the people to sanctify themselves three days, 
which were the 4th, 5th, and Gth (vers. 12, 14, 23) ; 
and on the third of these three days of sanctification, 
which was the sixth day of the month, delivered the 
Decalogue to them (vers. 10, 11, 15, 16). This is the 
unanimous voice of Jewfish tradition. It is given in 
i the Mechilta on Exod. xix (p. 83-90, ed. AYilna, 1844 
[see Midrash]); in the Chaldee paraphrase of Jona- 
than ben-Uzziel, which renders ni .L' n Vc'n ’ i rP1 

| (Exod. xix, ig) by nxmbn mm 

XJVP3, and it came tojiass on the third dag, on the 
sixth of the month , i. e. Sivan ; by Rashi (Comment, on 
Exod. xix, 1-16); and by Maimonidcs, who remarks: 
j “ Pentecost is the day on which the law w T as given, 
and in order to magnify this day, the days are counted 
from the first festival (i. e. Passover) to it, just as one 
who is expecting the most faithful of his friends is ac- 
customed to count the days and hours of his arrival ; 
for this is the reason of counting the omer from the 
I da} 7 of our Exodus from Egypt to the day of the giv- 
ing of the law, which w r as the ultimate object of the 
j exodus, as it is said, ‘ I bare you on eagles’ wings, 
and brought you unto myself.’ And because this great 
! manifestation did not last more than one day, therefore 
w r e annually commemorate it only one day” (More 
Nebochim, iii, 43). To this effect is R. Jchudah (born 
circa 1086), in his celebrated work Cusari, iii, 10; 
Nachmanides (born about 1195), in his commentary 
on the Pentateuch (Exod. xix, 1-25; Lev. xxiii, 17), 
and all the Jewish commentators, as well as the ritual 
for this festival. Even Abrabanel, who denies that 
the primary object in the institution of this festival 
was to celebrate the gift of the law, most emphatically 
declares that the Decalogue was given on Mount Si- 
nai on Pentecost, as may he seen from the following 
remark: “The law w r as not given with a design to 
this festival, so that it should commemorate the gift 
of the law 7 , since the festival w'as not instituted to com- 
memorate the giving of the law; as our divine law 
and the prophecy are their own witnesses, and did not 
require a day to be sanctified to commemorate them; 
hut the design of the feast of weeks was to commence 
the wheat harvest. For just as the feast of Tabernacles 
was intended to finish the ingathering of the produce, 
so the festival of weeks w T as intended to begin the har- 
vest, as it w r as the w ill of the Lord that at the com- 
mencement of the ingathering of the fruits w hich arc 
the food of man, the first of w’hich is the wheat, and 
which began to be cut on the feast of weeks, a festival 
should he celebrated to render praise to him who giv- 
I eth food to all flesh ; and that another festival should 
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be celebrated at the end of the ingathering of the fruits. 
Still, there is no doubt that the law was given on the 
day of the feast of weeks, although this festival was 
not instituted to commemorate it” ( Commentary on the 
Pentateuch , Parshath TIES*, p. 211 a, ed. Ilanau, 1710). 
Those early fathers who were best acquainted with the 
Jewish tradition testify to the same thing, that the 
law was given on Pentecost, and that the Jews com- 
memorate the event on this festival. It was therefore 
on this day, when the apostles, in common with their 
Jewish brethren, were assembled to commemorate the 
anniversary of the giving of the law from Sinai, and 
■were engaged in the study of Holy Writ, in accordance 
with the custom of the day, that the Holy Spirit de- 
scended upon them, and sent them forth to proclaim 
“the wonderful works of God,” as revealed in the Gos- 
pel (Acts ii). Thus, St. Jerome tells us, “ Supputenms 
numerum, et inveniemus quinquagesimo die egressio- 
nis Israel ex iEgypto in vertice montis Sinay legem 
datam. Unde et Pentecostes celebratur solemnitas, et 
postea evangelii sacramentum in Spiritus Sancti de- 
scensione completur” (Epist. ad Fabiolam, xii ; in 
Opp. i, 1074, ed. Par. 1009). Similarly St. Augus- 
tine, “ Pentecosten etiam, id est, a passione et resur- 
rectione Domini, quinquagesimum diem celcbramus, 
quo nobis Sanctum Spiritual Paracletum quern promis- 
eratmisit; quod fnturum etiam per Judseorum pascha 
significatum est, cum quinquagesimo die post celebra- 
tionem ovis occisae, Movses digito Dei scriptam legem 
accepit in monte” ( Contra Faustum , lib. xxxiii, c. 12). 
Comp, also De Lyra, Comment, on Lev. xxiii; Bishop 
Patrick on Erod. xix. It is very curious that the 
apocryphal Book of Jubilees, which was written in the 
first century before Christ (see Jubilees, Book of), 
should connect this festival, which was celebrated on 
the third month, with the third month of Noah’s leav- 
ing the ark, and maintain that it was ordained to be 
celebrated in this month, to renew annually the cov- 
enant which God made with this patriarch not to de- 
stroy the world again by a flood (ch. vi, 57 sq.). Such 
an opinion would hardly have been hazarded by a Jew 
if it had not been believed by many of his co-religion- 
ists that this festival had a pre-Mosaic existence. Since 
the destruction of Jerusalem, and the impossibility of 
giving prominence to that part of the festival which 
bears on the Palestinian harvest, the Jews have al- 
most entirely made Pentecost to commemorate the 
giving of the law, and the only references they make 
in the ritual to the harvest, which was the primary 
object of its institution, is in the reading of the book 
of Ruth, wherein the harvest is described. 

If the feast of Pentecost stood without an organic 
connection with any other rites, we should have no 
certain warrant in the Old Testament for regarding it 
as more than the divinely appointed solemn thanks- 
giving for the yearly supply of the most useful sort 
of food. Every reference to its meaning seems to bear 
immediately upon the completion of the grain harvest. 
It might have been a Gentile festival, having no proper 
reference to the election of the chosen race. It might 
have taken a place in the religion of any people w ho 
merely felt that it is God who gives rain from heaven 
and fruitful seasons, and who fills our hearts with food 
and gladness (Acts xiv, 17). But it v r as, as we have 
seen, essentially linked to the Passover — that festi- 
val which, above all others, expressed the fact of a 
race chosen and separated from other nations. It w r as 
not an insulated day. It stood as the culminating 
point of the Pentecostal season. If the offering of the 
omer was a supplication for the divine blessing on the 
harvest which was just commencing, and the offering 
of the two loaves was a thanksgiving for its comple- 
tion, each rite w r as brought into a higher significance 
in consequence of the omer forming an integral part 
of the Passover. It was thus set forth that lie who 
had delivered his people from Egypt, who had raised 
VII N xx* 


them from the condition of slaves to that of free men 
in immediate covenant with himself, was the same 
that was sustaining them with bread from year to 
year. The inspired teacher declared to God’s chosen 
one, “He maketh peace in thy borders, he filleth thee 
with the finest of the w heat” (Psa. cxlvii, 14). If we 
thus regard the day of Pentecost as the solemn termi- 
nation of the consecrated period, intended, as the 
seasons came round, to teach this lesson to the peo- 
ple, we may see the fitness of the name by which 
the Jews have mostly called it, rn^", the concluding 
assembly. 

As the tw r o loaves w'ere leavened, they could not be 
offered on the altar, like the unleavened sacrificial 
bread. Abrabanel (in Lev. xxiii) has proposed a 
reason for their being leavened which seems hardly 
to admit of a doubt. lie thinks that they w’ere in- 
tended to represent the best produce of the earth in 
the actual condition in w'hich it ministers to the sup- 
port of human life. Thus they express, in the most 
significant manner, what is evidently the idea of the 
festival. 

We need not suppose that the grain harvest in the 
Holy Land was in all years precisely completed be- 
tween the Passover and Pentecost. The period of 
seven weeks was evidently appointed in conformity 
with the Sabbatical number, which so frequently re- 
curs in the arrangements of the Mosaic law. See 
Feasts; Jubilee. Hence, probabty, the prevailing 
use of the name, “The Feast of Weeks,” which might 
always have suggested the close religious connection 
in which the festival stood to the Passover. 

It is not surprising that, without any direct author- 
ity in the O. T., the coincidence of the day on which 
the festival was observed with that on which the law 
appears to have been given to Moses, should have 
strongly impressed the minds of Christians in the ear- 
ly ages of the Church. The divine Providence had 
ordained that the Iloly Spirit should come down in a 
special manner, to give spiritual life and unity to the 
Church, on that very same day in the year on which 
the law had been bestowed on the children of Israel 
which gave to them national life and unity. They 
must have seen that, as the possession of the law had 
completed the deliverance of the Hebrew race wrought 
by the hand of Moses, so the gift of the Spirit perfect- 
ed the work of Christ in the establishment of his king- 
dom upon earth. 

It may have been on this account that Pentecost 
was the last Jewdsh festival (so far as we know) which 
the apostle Paul was anxious to observe (Acts xx, 16; 
1 Cor. xvi, 8), and that Whitsuntide came to be the 
first annual festival instituted in the Christian .Church 
(Hessey, Bampton Lectures , p. 88, 9G). It was rightly 
regarded as the Church’s birthday, and the Pentecos- 
tal season, the period between it and Easter, bearing as 
it does such a clear analogy to the fifty days of the 
old law, thus became the ordinary time for the bap- 
tism of converts (Tertnllian, De Bapt. c. 19; Jerome, 
in Zech. xiv, 8). See Pentecostal Effusion. 

Y. Literature. — Mishna, Menachoth and Bikkurim ; 
Joseph. Ant. xiv, IS, 4; xvii, 12, 2; War, ii, 3, 1; Mai- 
monides, lad ITa-Chezaka, JJilchofh Tamidin U-Mosa- 
phin , c. viii; Abrabanel, Commentary on the Penta- 
teuch, p. 211 (ed. Hunan, 1710); Meyer, De Fest. lleb. 
ii, 13 ; Biihr, Symbolik des Mosaischen Cultus , ii, 619 sq., 
G45 sq. ; Diedrich, in Ersch and Gruber’s Encyklopadie , 
s. v. Pfingsten, see. iii, vol. xx, p. 418-431 ; The Jew- 
ish Pitnal called Derach lla-Chajim (Vienna, 1859), p. 
253 b, sq.; The IHtunl for the Cycle of Festivals , enti- 
tled (“lYT!T2) Machsor on (p'V'Z w) the Festival of 
Weeks ; Carpzov, App. Cnt. iii, 5 ; Reland, Antiq. iv, 4 ; 
Lightfoot, Temple Service, sec. 3 ; Exercit. in Act. ii, 1 ; 
Spencer, De Leg. lleb. I, ix, 2; III, viii. 2; Hnpfeld, 
De Fest. lleb. ii ; I ken, De Duobus Panibus Pentecost. 
(Brem. 1729) ; Drusius, Xotce Majores in Lev. xxiii, 15, 
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21 ( Crit . Sac.) ; Otho, Lex. Rab. s. v. Festa ; Buxtorf, 
Synagogal. Jndenthuin , c. xx. See Festival. 

Pentecostal Effusion of the Holy Spirit (as 
recorded in Aets ii). The commencement of the Chris- 
tian Church on the day of Pentecost, preceded as it was 
by our Lord’s ascension, attached a peculiar interest to 
this season, and eventually led to its being set apart 
for the commemoration of these great events. It 
was not, however, established as one of the great festi- 
vals until the 4th century. The combination of two 
events (the Ascension ami the descent of the Holy 
Ghost) in one festival has a parallel in the original 
Jewish feast, which is held to have included the feast 
of first-fruits and of the delivering of the law (Exod. 
xxiii, 1G ; Lev. xxiii, 14r-21 ; Numb, xxviii, 2G). In- 
deed, this festival in some respects bears a close anal- 
ogy to the Jewish one; and is evidently little more 
than a modification of it. The converts of that day, 
on which the lloly Ghost descended, were the frst- 
fruits of the Spirit. Jerome ( J d Fabium, § 7) elegant- 
ly contrasts this with the giving of the law on Mount 
Sinai: “Utraque facta est quinquagesimo die a Pas- 
chate; illo, in Sina ; hasc, in Sion. I hi teme motu 
contrenmit mons; hie, domus apostolorum. Ibi, inter j 
llainmas igniuin et micantia fulgura, turbo ventorum, 
et fragor tonitruorum personuit; hie, cum ignearum 
visione linguarum sonitus pariter de coelo, tanquam 
spiritus veliementis adversit. Ibi, clangor, buccinae, 
legis verba perstrepuit; hie, tuba evangelica apostolo- 
rum ore intonuit.” This festival became one of the 
three baptismal seasons (Tertullian, De Baptis. c. ID; 
Jerome, in Zach. xiv, 8) ; and it derives its name of 
Whitsunday (q. v.), or White -Sunday, Dominica in 
albis, from so many being clad in white on this the 
day of their baptism. — Kitto. 

In the early Christian Church the entire period be- 
tween Easter and Pentecost was named from the lat- 
ter (Tertullian, De Idol. c. 1 1 ; De Baptis. c. 19 ; Can. 
Ap. c. 37 ; Can . Ant. c. 30; Cyril. Ilieros. Ad Const.). 
The feast was observed as the festival of the Holy 
Spirit (Greg. Naz. De Pent. Ilom. c. 44) at a very early 
date, allusion being made to it by Tertullian, as shown 
above, and by Origen ( Contra Cels. [ed. Cantab. 1677], 
viii, p. 392). All public games were interdicted by 
Theodosius the Younger during the Pentecostal as dur- 
ing the Paschal solemnity (Cod. Theod. xv, 5, “ Dc 
Spectac.”). During these weeks the Acts of the Apos- 
tles were read, as being most suitable for the period 
during which the risen Lord appeared to his disciples 
in the body “ by many infallible proofs.” Fasting was 
intermitted (Const. Ap. v, 33), and the prayers of the 
Church were offered, not in a kneeling position, but 
erect (Cone. Nic. can. 20), as symbolizing the jubilant 
attitude of the Church during her Lord’s passage from 
the grave to the glory. The entire octave was cele- 
brated in early days, and followed by a week of fasting 
(Const. Ap. v, 33). The feast was restricted to three 
days by papal decree, A. D. 745. — Blunt, Diet, of Doct. 
and Hist. Theol. p. 561 sq. 

Doubts have been cast on the common interpreta- 
tion of Acts ii, 1, according to which the Holy Ghost 
was given to the apostles on the day of Pentecost. 
Lightfoot contends that the passage iv rot <svpir\r]pov- 
a^ai rijv I'l/it/nav rpr lit nr riKoarpc means, when the day 
of Pentecost had passed, and considers that this render- 
ing is countenanced by the words of the Vulgate, 
“cum complerentur dies 1‘entecostes.” lie supposes 
that Pentecost fell that year on the Sabbath, and that 
it was on the ensuing Lord’s day that tjoav unravreg 
bpoSrvpaOvr iiri to avrb (Exercit. in Act. ii, 1). II it- 
zig, on the other hand (Ostern un i Pfmgsten , Heidel- 
berg, 1837), would render the words, “ As the day of 
Pentecost was approaching its fulfilment.” Neander 
has replied to the latter, and has maintained the com- 
mon interpretation (Planting of the Christian Church , 
i, 5, Bohn’s ed.). 

The question on what day of the week this Pente- 


| cost fell must of course be determined by the mode in 
which the doubt is solved regarding the day on which 
the Last Supper was eaten. See Passover. If it 
! were the last Paschal supper, on the 14th of Nisan, and 
the Sabbath during which our Lord lay in the grave 
was the day of the omer, Pentecost must have followed 
j on the Sabbath. But if the supper were eaten on the 
13th, and he was crucified on the 14th, the Sunday of 
the Resurrection must have been the day of the omer, 

. and Pentecost must have occurred on the first day of 
the week. — Smith. 

For monographs on this subject, see Volbeding, Index 
Programmatum , p. 72, 120. See Baptism of Fire. 

Pentecostals, a contribution or oblation made by 
every house or family to the cathedral church at Pen- 
tecost, in consideration of a general absolution then 
pronounced. The Pentecostals are sometimes called 
Whitsun-farthings. 

Pentecostarion, one of the service-books of the 
Greek Church, containing the office of the Church from 
Easter-day till the eighth day after Pentecost, which 
they called the Sunday of All-Saints. 

Penton, Stephen, an English clergyman and 
educator, was born in the first half of the 17th century, 
and was educated at Oxford University. In 1675 he 
became principal of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford ; af- 
terwards rector of Glympton. He died near the close 
of the 17th century. He published Apparatus ad tkeo- 
logiam , in usum Academiarum : (1) Generalis ; (2) Spe- 
cials (Loud. 1688, 8vo). Sec Alliboue, Diet, of Brit, 
and Amer. Auth. vol. ii, s. v. 

Pentz (Pencz or Pens), Georg, a celebrated 
German painter and engraver, was born at Nuremberg 
about 1500. lie was first the pupil of Albrecht Diirer, 

! and afterwards went to Italy, and studied the works 
of Raflfuelle at Pome, probably after the death of that 
great master. Pentz died about 1560. Little is known 
of his works as a painter. A few of them are in the 
Imperial Gallery at Vienna, and these are greatly ad- 
mired. His prints are numerous aud highly esteemed. 
His drawing is correct, and there is none of that stiff- 
ness and formality which characterize the productions 
of his contemporaries. While in Italy be engraved, 
in conjunction with Marc’ Antonio, several plates after 
the works of Raftaelle. The Bible subjects from his 
] own designs are: Two small prints, Job Tempted and 
Esther before Akasuerus; two, Judith in the Tent of 
llolofrnes and Judith with his Head; two, the Judg- 
; merit of Solomon and Solomon's Idolatry ; two, Lot and 
his Daughters and Susanna and the Elders ; four of the 
History of Joseph (1544) ; seven of the History of To- 
bit (1543), considered among his best ; two of the Mer- 
ciful Samaritan and the Conversion of St. Paid (1545); 
The Four Evangelists. The seven works of .Mercy are 
circular ; twenty-five plates of the life and miracles of 
Christ are very fine. See Spooner, Biog. Hist, of the 
Fine Arts , vol. ii, s. v: 

Fenu'el. In the place of this name, see Peniel. 
The name Penuel (Heb. PenueT , of God; 

Sept. <Pavow)\) occurs also as the name of two men. 

1. First named of two sons of llur, son of Judah. 
He was the father of Gedor (1 Chron. iv, 4). B.C. 
post 1658. 

2. Last named of eleven sons of Sliashak, son of 
Beriah ; a mail of the tribe of Benjamin who dwelt in 
the city of Jerusalem (1 Chron. viii, 25). B.C. post 
1612. 

Pe'or (Ileb. Peor', "lira, cleft , always with the 
art. when speaking of the mountain, but without it of 
i the idol ; Sept. 4>oy<5p), the name of a hill and of a 
heathen deity; perhaps also of a town. 

1. A mountain on the plateau of Moab, to the top 
of which Balak led Balaam that he might see the 
whole host of Israel and curse them (Numb, xxiii, 28). 
i It appears to have been one of the ancient high places 
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of Moab dedicated to the service of Baal (comp, xxii, 
41 ; xxiii, 13, 27). Its position is described as “ look- 
ing to the face of Jeshimon that is, the -wilderness on 
cither side of the Dead Sea. See Desert. If it were 
in sight of the Arabah of Moab, on the east bank of 
the Jordan, where the Israelites were then encamped, 
it must have been one of those peaks on the western 
brow of the plateau which are seen between Heshbon 
and the banks of the Arnon (comp. Josephus, Ant. iv, 
6, 4). Two other incidental notices of the sacred writ- 
ers tend to fix its position. There can be little doubt 
that it was connected with the town of Beth-Peor, 
which is described as “over against” the site of the 
Israelitish camp (Deut. iii, 29; comp, xxxiv, 6). See 
Betii-peor. Josephus says it was sixty stadia dis- 
tant from the camp ( Ant . iv, 6, 4); Eusebius states 
that it lay above Li via s (the ancient Beth-aran), six 
miles distant from it, and opposite Jericho ; and Je- 
rome mentions Mount Pliogor as situated between 
Livias and Heshbon ( Onomast . s. v. Fogor and Ara- 
both Moab). It would seem, therefore, that this moun- 
tain was one of those peaks on the south side of M r ady 
Ileshbon commanding the Jordan valley. A place 
named Fukharah is mentioned in the list of towns 
south of Es-Salt in the appendix to the first edition of 
Dr. Robinson’s Bib. Res. (vol. iii, Append, p. 169), and 
this is placed by Van de Velde at the head of the Wady 
Eshteh, eight miles north-east of Hesban. Professor 
Paine, however, recently contends that it is one of the 
summits of the present Jebel Neba. See Pisgah. 

2. “The matter of Peor” ( 2 ""Cl) mentioned in 
Numb, xxv, 18, and xxxi, 16; and the “iniquity of 
Peor” ( 2 “*"), spoken of by Joshua (xxii, 17), refer 
to the Midianitish deity Baal-peor, and not to the 
mountain. By following the counsels of Balaam, the 
Midianites seduced the Israelites to take part in their 
worship, and the licentious revels by which it appears 
to have been accompanied ; and thus they brought upon 
them the divine vengeance (Numb, xxxi, 16; xxv, 
1 sq.). The temple or shrine of Baal-peor probably 
stood on the top of the mountain ; and the town of 
Beth-peor may have been situated at its base. Gese- 
nius ( Tliesaur . p. 1119 a) gives it as his opinion that 
Baal-peor derived its name from the mountain, not the 
mountain from him. See Baal-peor. 

3. A Peor, under its Greek garb of (bayrap, appears 
among the eleven names added by the Sept, to the 
list of the allotment to Judah, between Bethlehem and 
Aitan (Etham). It was known to Eusebius and Je- 
rome, and is mentioned by the latter in his translation 
of the Onomasticon as Phaora. It probably still ex- 
ists under the name of Beit Fdghur or Kirbet Fdghur , 
five miles south-west of Bethlehem, barely a mile to 
the left of the road from Hebron (Reland, Palcest. p. 
643; Robinson, Bib. Res . iii, 275; Tobler, Dritte Wan - 
derung , p. 92). 

Pepin is the name of several distinguished mem- 
bers of the Carlovingian line of French kings. The 
first of them in order was Pepin tiie Old, or “Pepin 
de Landen,” who flourished in the first half of the 7th 
century. The only one, however, whose history con- 
cerns us especially here is the third of the Pepins, 
whose name was Pepin lb Bref, i. e. “ Tepin the 
Short,” and who was really the first king of France. 
He was the younger son of Charles Martel, who, on 
the death of his father in 741, received Neustria and 
Burgundy; Austrasia, Thuringia, and Suabia being 
the heritage of his elder brother Carloman. Aqui- 
taine was nominally a part of Pepin’s dominions, 
though really independent under its own duke, whom 
Pepin made several ineffectual attempts to subdue. 
The farce cf governing the country in the name and 
as the chief minister, or, as he was called, “ Mayor of 
the Palace,” of the Merovingian sovereign, which had 
begun under Pepin of Heristal, was still kept up, 
though Pepin was eagerly longing for an opportunity 


to assume the crown, hut the opportune moment did 
not come until 747, when Carloman bade adieu to 
power, and retired into a convent, leaving his govern- 
ment to his sons. Pepin immediately dispossessed 
them. After crushing a rebellion of Saxons and Ba- 
varians, Pepin determined to effectually establish his 
royal power by dispossessing the Merovingian dynasty 
of even the semblance of authority, and of originating 
in person a new royal dynasty. To gain his point he 
flattered the clergy, then the most influential body in 
France; and as they had been despoiled by Charles 
Martel for the behoof of his warriors, a moderate de- 
gree of kindness and generosity on the part of Pepin 
contrasted him so favorably with his father that the 
clergy at once became his partisans. So did the pope 
(Zacharias), who felt the importance of securing the 
aid of the powerful Frankish chief against the Lom- 
bards, who were then masters of Italy, and to stop the 
progress of the Saracens, who now spread as far as the 
south of France. He therefore released the Franks 
from their oath of fidelity to Childeric, the Merovin- 
gian monarch ; which intelligence, when brought to 
Pepin, at once caused him to complete the dethrone- 
ment of Childeric by having his long hair shaved off, 
which was an essential characteristic of royalty with the 
Merovingian kings, and to confine him in a monastery, 
where he died in 755, and had himself elected king by 
the assembly of estates at Soissons, and consecrated 
by the bishop of Mayence in March, 752. In 754 the 
pope himself (Stephen II) appeared for Pepin, and 
gave his sanction to the election and consecration ; 
and, in order to give further effect to Pepin’s author- 
ity, consecrated him anew to his high dignity in the 
church of St. Denis at Paris. Apparently the action 
had significance only for Pepin’s subjects. It soon 
proved, however, that these solemn ceremonies had 
put the crown under great obligations to the Church, 
or, better, the papacy; and that, though at this time 
the pope came to favor the king, and to ask for help 
to maintain his temporal sovereignty, the day came 
when the clergy claimed to have secured political 
rank in the state by Pepin’s coronation at their hands. 
See Investitures ; Temporal Power of the Pope. 
Pepin accompanied the pontiff to Italy at the head of 
a large army, to establish firmly, in turn, the papal au- 
thority. He waged war against Astolphus, the Lom- 
bard king, obliged him to raise the siege of Rome, and 
not only compelled him to abandon all pretensions to 
the city and the exarchate of Ravenna, but took from 
him several cities which had formerly belonged to the 
Greeks, and handed them over to the pope. Another 
expedition was rendered necessary in A.D. 755 by the 
revolt of Astolphus, who was again subdued by the 
champion of the Church. lie also obtained a signal 
victory over the Saracens, reunited Aquitaine to his 
kingdom, and waged successful war against the Ger- 
man princes. Pepin le Bref died in the year 768, and 
was succeeded by his son Charlemagne. It is admit- 
ted by late historians that this change of dynasty was 
coincident with the elevation of the eastern Franks, 
whose fresher energy, guided by the chiefs of the Pe- 
pin family, enabled them to push upward to the seat 
of government, and take the place of their feebler kin- 
dred. See the articles France and Lombards for 
the necessary literature for a correct understanding of 
the establishment of the Gallic nation. 

Pepin (or Pepyn), Martin, a Flemish painter, was 
born at Antwerp in 1574, as appears from an inscrip- 
tion on his portrait hereafter mentioned. It is not 
known under whom he studied at home. After hav- 
ing learned the principles of the art, he went to Italy, 
where he is said to have so distinguished himself 
by his grandeur of composition, correctness of de- 
sign, and vigorous tone of coloring, that Rubens him- 
self regarded Pepin with jealousy, and dreaded his re- 
turn to Antwerp, fearing his reputation would suffer 
from such rivalship. Pepin, however, did not inter- 
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fere with Rubens, for he resided most of his life at 
Rome. In Italy Pepin failed to secure much fame. 
In the church of the hospital at Antwerp are two of 
his works, which are highly extolled ; they are altar- 
pieces, with folding doors, in the style of some of the 
old Flemish masters ; the centre picture of one repre- 
sents the Baptism of St. Augustine, and the laterals on 
the doors that saint giving alms to the poor and curing 
the sick; the other is a similar work, representing St. 
Elizabeth giving Alms to a group of miserable objects 
who are struggling to approach her. 11 is portrait, bv 
Vandyck. in the private collection of the king of Hol- 
land, is described by C. J. Niewvenhuyt (in his Cata- 
logue), who saw several of Pepin’s pictures, and says 
that his talents were but second rate, that his first 
manner partook of the school of Otho Venius, but that 
the works he executed in Italy are in a more elevated 
style. Pepin died at Rome in 1641. See Spooner, 
Biog. Ilist. of the Fine Arts , ii, 672. 

Peploe, Samuel, D.D., an English divine, flour- 
ished in the beginning of the 18th century. He was 
for a time warden of Manchester. In 1726 he was 
made bishop of Chester. He died about 1752. He 
published, A Sermon on 1 Kings xv Hi, 21 (1716, Svo) ; — 
God's peculiar Care in the Preservation of our Religion 
and Liberties; a Sermon on 1 Sum. xii, 7 (1716, Svo) : — 
Sermon, Matt, xxv, 40 (1730, 4to) : — Sermon , Matt, x, 
34 (1733, 4to) : — Popish Idolatry a strong Reason ichy 
all Protestants should zealous'y <ppose the present R> bell- 
ion; A Sermon on 1 Cor. x, 14 (1745, 4to). 

Pepusch, Joh(an)n Ciuustopheh, one of the 
greatest theoretical musicians of modern times, a con- 
temporary and associate of Handel, was born in 1667 
at Berlin, where his father was then minister of a 
Protestant congregation. At the early age of fourteen 
he attracted the notice of the court, and was given a 
lucrative position, which he held until his thirtieth 
year. The tyranny of his royal master, Frederick I, 
inclined Pepusch to quit the country and seek employ- 
ment abroad. lie visited Holland, but after a year’s 
tarry went over to England. He reached London in 
1700, and was engaged as musician at Drury Lane 
Theatre, where it is thought he assisted in adapting 
the operas which were performed there. In his private 
studies he devoted himself principally to the music of 
the ancients, especially that of the Greeks, which he 
regarded as far superior to anything that the moderns 
were capable of producing. In 1710 he was one of 
the founders of the Academy of Ancient Music , which 
existed until 1790. In 1712 he, together with Handel, 
was engaged by the duke of Chandos (Pope’s Timon) 
to compose for the chapel at Cannons. In 1713 the 
Pniverrity of Oxford admitted him to the degree of 
doctor in music. In 1724 he was persuaded by Dr. 
Berkeley to join in the scheme for establishing a col- 
lege in the Bermudas; but as the ship was wrecked 
the project was precipitately abandoned. At the in- 
stance of Gay and Rich, he undertook, in 1730, to com- 
pose and adapt the music for the “Beggar’s Opera.” 
In 1731 appeared his Treatise on Harmony , which long 
continued a standard work, and is still studied by art- 
ists of the first order. In 1737 he was chosen organ- 
ist for the Charter-House. Having written a paper 
on the ancient genera, which was read before the Roy- 
al Society, and published in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions. in t he year 1746. lie soon afterwards was 
elected a fellow of the Koval Soeietv. He died in 
1752. 

Fepuzians is a name sometimes given to the Mon- 
tanists (q. v.), because Montanus is said to have taught 
that a place called Pepuza, in Phrygia, was the chosen 
spot at which the millennial reign of Christ was des- 
tined to begin. 

Fera (or Bursa) is the name of a four-cornered 
case for the keeping of the eorporale, and is of the 
same material and color as the altar-dress. The oil 


for the anointing of the sick and the host were carried 
by the priests in the pera, hung about the neck. 

Feraccini, Guiseppe, called II Mirandolese , an 
Italian painter, was born at Mirandola in 1672. Ac- 
cording to Crespi, be studied under Marc’ Antonio 
Francesehini, whose style he adopted. He executed 
some works for the churches at Bologna. He must 
not be confounded with Pietro Paltronieri, called Mi- 
randolese dalle prospettino. He died in 1754. See 
Spooner, Biog. Hist, of the Fine Arts , ii, 676. 

Feraea (I Itpaia, from iripar, beyond), a name given 
to a portion of the country beyond Jordan, or on the 
east side of that river, the ancient possession of the 
two tribes of Reuben and Gad. According to Jo- 
sephus (liar, iii, 3, 3), it was bounded on the west by 
Jordan, east by Philadelphia, north by Pella, and south 
by the eastle of Maeliamis. The country was fruitful, 
abounding with pines, olive-trees, palm-trees, and oth- 
er plants, which grew in the fields in great abundance ; 
it was well watered with springs and torrents from the 
mountains. It corresponds in an enlarged sense to 
u the region round about Jordan ” (>/ 7repixojpog rov 
’I opodvov, Matt, iii, 5 ; Luke iii, 3; the earlier '"03 of 
Gen. xiii, 10). See Palestine. The events connect- 
ed with this region mentioned in the O. T. are noticed 
under the articles Gilead and Bashan. It would 
seem to have been partially visited by our Lord (John 
x, 14). See Betiiababa. 

Feraeans were the followers of Euphrates of Pera, 
in Cicilia, who is said to have believed that there are in 
the Trinity three Fathers, three Sons, and three Holy 
Ghosts. It has been alleged that in opposition to this 
class of heretics was framed the clause in the Athana- 
sian creed which says, “ So there is one Father, not 
three Fathers ; one Son, not three Sons ; one Holy 
Ghost, not three Holy Ghosts.” 

Feraga, Bonaventuka de, an Italian cardinal, 
was born June 12, 1332, in Padua. He entered the 
Order of St. Augustine while very young, went to 
study in Paris, and there taught theology. lie was 
a friend of Petrarch, and it was he who pronounced his 
funeral oration (1374). Three years later he was 
elected general of his order (1377). When schism en- 
tered the Church, Bonaventura declared himself for 
Urban VI, who rewarded him by giving him a car- 
dinal’s hat (1378). His zeal for the court of Rome 
proved fatal to him: he was killed while passing over 
the bridge St. Angelo to go to the Vatican, and Francois 
de Carrara, tyrant of Padua, is suspected of ordering 
the deed. But no historian has yet given a proof of 
this crime, and we are ignorant of the precise date of 
the year in which it was committed, though it was 
supposed to be about 1390. The cardinal is none tho 
less made a martyr to the faith, and the eontinuators 
of the Actes des Saints have admitted him into their 
vast collection (vol. xi, June 10). He had composed 
commentaries on the epistles of St. John and St. James, 
lives of saints, sermons, etc. See Petrarque, Rernm 
senilium , lib. xi, ep. 25 ; Scardeoni, A ntiq. Patav. lib. ii ; 
J. Pamphile, Bib l. Augustiniana ; Tommasini, Bibl. Pa - 
tainna, p. 75; Tirabosehi, Storia della letter. Ital. v, 139- 
141. — Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Generale, xxxix, 552. 

Perah. See Mole. 

Perambulation is the term applied to the Eng- 
lish practice of walking round a parish in order to as- 
certain its boundaries. This perambulation was, and 
still is, usually performed on Ascension day (q. v.). 
Dr. Hooke says : “ Perambulations for ascertaining 
the boundaries of parishes are to be made by the min- 
ister, churchwardens, and parishioners, by going round 
the same once a year, in or about Ascension week. 
The parishioners may justify going over any man’s 
land in their perambulations according to usage ; and, 
it is said, may abate all nuisances in their way.” 
There is a small homily, constituting the fourth part 
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of the “Homily for Rogation Week,” which is ap- 
pointed to be read on the above occasion. Perambu- 
lation is now known as beating the parish bounds, as the 
marks are struck with a stick. 

This ancient custom had a twofold object. It was 
designed to supplicate the divine blessing on the fruits 
of the earth, and to preserve in all classes of the com- 
munity a correct knowledge of and due respect for the 
bounds of parochial and individual property. It ap- 
pears to have been derived from a still older custom 
among the ancient Romans, called Te’rminalia, and 
Ambarvalia, which were festivals in honor of the god 
Terminus and the goddess Ceres. On its becoming a 
Christian custom the heathen rites and ceremonies 
were of course discarded, and those of Christianity 
substituted. It was appointed to be observed on one 
of the Rogation (q. v.) days, which were the tiiree days 
next before Ascension day. “ Before the Reformation 
parochial perambulations were conducted with great 
ceremony. The lord of the manor, with a large ban- 
ner, priests in surplices and with crosses, and other 
persons with hand-bells, banners, and staves, followed 
by most of the parishioners, walked in procession 
round the parish, stopping at crosses, forming crosses 
on the ground, * saying or singing gospels to the corn,’ 
and allowing ‘drinkings and good cheer’ (Grindal’s 
Remains , p. 141, 241, and note ; Whitgift’s Work*, iii, 
2GG, 2G7 ; Tindal’s ITorfo, iii, 62, 234, Parker Society’s 
edition), which was remarkable, as the Rogation days 
were appointed fasts. From the different practices 
observed on the occasion the custom received the va- 
rious names of processioning, rogationing, perambulating , 
and ganging the boundaries; and the week in which it 
was observed was called Rogation week; Cross tceek, \ 
because crosses w r ere borne in the processions; and 
Grass iceek, because the Rogation days being fasts, 
vegetables formed the chief portion of diet. At the ' 
Reformation, the ceremonies and practices deemed ob- ' 
jectionable were abolished, and only ‘ the useful and ! 
harmless part of the custom retained.’ Yet its observ- 
ance was considered so desirable that a homily was 
prepared for the occasion, and injunctions were issued 
requiring that for ‘the perambulation of the circuits 
of parishes the people should once in the year, at the 
time accustomed, with the rector, vicar, or curate, and 
the substantial men of the parish, walk about the par- 
ishes, as they were accustomed, and at their return to 
the church make their common prayer. And the cu- 
rate, in their said common perambulations, was at cer- 
tain convenient places to admonish the people to give 
thanks to God (while beholding of his benefits), and 
for the increase and abundance of his fruits upon the 
face of the earth, with the saying of the 103d Psalm. 
At which time also the said minister was required to 
inculcate these, or such like sentences : Cursed be he 
which translateth the bounds and doles of his neighbor ; 
or such other order of prayers as should be lawfully 
appointed’ (Burns, Ecclesiastical Law, iii, Gl; Grindal, 
Remains, p. 1G8). Those engaged in the processions 
usually had refreshments provided for them at certain 
parts of the parish, which, from the extent of the cir- 
cuit of some parishes, was necessary ; yet the cost of 
such refreshment was not to be defrayed by the parish, 
nor could such refreshment be claimed as a custom from 
any particular house or family. But small annuities 
were often bequeathed to provide such refreshments. 
In the parish of Edgcott, Buckinghamshire, there was 
about ail acre of land, let at £3 a year, called ‘ Gang 
Monday Land,’ which was left to the parish officers to 
provide cakes and beer for those who took part in the 
annual perambulation of the parish. To this day ques- 
tions of disputed boundary between parishes are inva- 
riably settled by the evidence afforded by these peram- 
bulations ; for in such questions immemorial custom 
is conclusive. And so far are they recognised in law 
that the parishioners on such occasions are entitled to 
trespass on lands, and even to enter private houses if 


these stand on the boundary line. In Scotland, where 
the parochial principle has never been developed as 
in England, there seem to be few traces of a similar 
practice. But as between neighboring landowners, 
a brieve of perambulation is the technical reined}’ - for 
setting right a dispute as to boundaries or marches ; 
and perambulating or ‘ riding’ the bounds of boroughs 
is a common practice. The necessity or determination 
to perambulate along the old track often occasioned 
curious incidents. If a canal had been cut through 
the boundary of a parish, it was deemed necessary that 
some of the parishioners should pass through the water. 
Where a river formed part of the boundary line, the 
procession either passed along it in boats, or some of 
the party stripped and swam along it, or boys were 
thrown into it at customary places. If a house had 
been erected on the boundary line, the procession 
claimed the right to pass through it. A house in 
Buckinghamshire, still existing, has an oven passing 
over the boundary line. It was customary in the 
perambulations to put a boy into this recess to pre- 
serve the integrity of the boundary line. At various 
parts of the parish boundaries, two or three of the vil- 
lage boys were ‘ bumped’— that is, a certain part of 
the person was swung against a stone wall, a tree, a 
post, or any other hard object which happened to be 
near the parish boundary. This, it will scarcely be 
doubted, was an effectual method of recording the 
boundaries in the memory of these battering-rams , and 
of those who witnessed this curious mode of registra- 
tion. The custom of perambulating parishes contin- 
ued in some parts of the kingdom to a late period, but 
the religious portion of it was generally, if not uni- 
versally, omitted. The custom has. however, of late 
years been revived in its integrity in many parishes” 
(Chambers). 

Feranda, Santo, an Italian painter, was born at 
Venice in 1566. According to Ridolfi, he first studied 
under the younger Palma, and afterwards with Leon- 
ardo Corona, Of Murano. In his first performance he 
followed the prompt and hasty manner of Palma; but 
he afterwards went to Rome, where, by diligently 
studying the antique and the works of the great mas- 
ters, he formed a style of his own, more finished and 
correct. On his return to Venice he improved his 
coloring by contemplating the works of Titian, Tinto- 
retto, and Veronese, so that he became as accomplished 
in coloring as he was before in design. He executed 
many works for the churches and public edifices, and 
was employed in decorating the ducal palaces at Ven- 
ice, Miraudola, and Modena, with various subjects from 
history. “His usual manner,” says Lanzi, “very 
much resembles Palma, while in the large histories 
which he produced at Venice and Mirandola he ap- 
pears in a more practical character of his own. Yet 
lie was of a more slow and reflective turn, and more 
studious of art — qualities which, in the decline of age, 
led him to adopt a very delicate and labored manner. 
He was not ambitious of equalling his contemporaries 
in the number of his works, but his aim was to surpass 
them in correctness ; nor did he anywhere succeed bet- 
ter in his object than in his Christ taken down from the 
Cross , in the church of Sail Procolo at Venice.” He 
had several disciples, among whom was Matteo Pon- 
zone. lie died at Venice in 1638. See Spooner, Biog. 
Hist, of the Fine Arts , ii, G73. 

Per Annulum et Baculum were those bish- 
oprics given by handing over the ring and staff. 

Ferard-Castel, Francois, a French canonist, was 
born at Vire in 1647. Admitted to the bar in Paris, 
he entered into a business relating to benefices, under 
the direction of his uncle, banker to the court of Rome, 
to whom he soon succeeded. He afterwards became 
a lawyer to the grand council, and, exhausted by labor 
and too close application, he died at Paris in 1687. 
We have of his works, Paraphase sur le Commentaire 
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de DumouUn ad Rcgulas Cancellarice (Paris, 1683 or 
3685, fol.): — Jit marques sur les Definitions du droit 
Canonique (tie Desmuisons) (ibid. 1700, fol.), “a work 
which is of more value,” says Camus, “than the Defini- 
tions themselves;" the first edition, without notes, is 
1668, 4to ; the second, 1674, 3 small vols. 4 to: — Nouveau 
recueil de plusieurs questions notables sur les mati'eres 
beneficiales (ibid. 1689, 2 vols. fol.): — Traite sommaire 
de V usage et de la pratique de la cour de Rome pour lex- 
p idilion des signatures et provisions des benefices de 
France (ibid. 1717, 2 vols. 12mo), with remarks by 
Guill. Novel*. Some authors believe that the latter j 
work is by Castel, uncle of Ferard, who may have cor- 
rected it. See Denj's-Simon, Biblioth. Ilist. des Auteurs 
de Droit ; Camus, Biblioth. d'unAvocat; Richard et Si- 
mon, Biblioth. sacj'ee . — Iloefer, Nouv. Biog. Generate , 
xxxix, 553. 

Peratae were a very obscure Gnostic sect, re- 
lated to the Ophites (q. v.). They are first named by 
Clement of Alexandria, and definitely described, i.e. in 
some detail, by Hippolytus ( Refut . v, 124). The latter 
was followed by Theodoret, but no new information 
about them was added by him ( Ilceret . fab. i, 17). 
This sect appears to have* been called Peratae, or Pe- 
ratici, in the first instance, from the country to which 
they belonged, Euboea, i.e. the land be} 7 ond (v-spay) 
the continent, as Periea was the district beyond Jor- 
dan ; and this is the only fact stated about them by 
Clement of Alexandria ( Strom . vii, 17, ad fin.). But 
they afterwards gave another meaning to the name, that 
of “ Transcendentalists” (HqodoYu), because, through 
their knowledge of the divine mysteries, they were 
qualified to “proceed through the pass beyond destruc- 
tion.” Hippolytus says they originated with Euphra- 
tes the Peratic and Celbes the Carystian (the latter 
being also called Ademes and Acembes the Carystian j 
both by Hippolytus and Theodoret), but no particulars 
are given about either. I 

The Peratae appear to have been a local sect, and 
their peculiar yvdxng was a recondite philosophy found- 
ed on theories associated with the constellations of as- 
tronomers, and on serpent-worship. Hippolytus says 
that they and their doctrine had been very little known 
until he described them, and that the latter were so in- 
tricate that it was difficult to give a compendious no- 
tion of them. But, after stating many details of their 
strange system, he goes on to sum it up in the fol- 
lowing terms, which make it evident that their system 
was only a modification of the general Ophitic notions. 
They held that the universe is Father, Son, and Mat- 
ter, each of the three having endless capacities in it- 
self; intermediate between Matter and the Father sits 
the Son — the Logos, the Serpent — always being in mo- 
tion towards the unmoving Father and towards mov- 
ing Matter. At one time the Son is turned towards 
the Father, and receives powers into his own person ; 
at another time he takes up these powers, and turns 
towards Matter. Then Matter, devoid of attribute, 
and being unfashioned, moulds itself iuto forms from 
the Son, which the Son moulded from the Father. 
They believed, further, in a Demiurge, who works de- 
struction and death, and that men could be saved from 
his power only through the Son, who is the Serpent. 
In addition to this fundamental corruption of Chris- 
tianity, the l’erata) had also many secret mysteries, 
which Hippolytus says could not be mentioned by 
him on account of their profanity ( Philosoph . v, 7-13 ; 
x, 6). See Baxmann, in lligen’s Zeitschr.fi. historische 
Thculogic , i860; Taylor, Hippolytus , p. 84 ; Ueberweg, 
Ilist. ofi Philos, i, 280-285. (J . II. W.) 

Perault (or, better, Feyraud), Guillaume, a 
French prelate, was born about 1190 in Pevraud, a 
village of Vivarais, then in the diocese of Vienna, now 
in the department of Ardeche. Doctor of the Fni- 
versity of Paris, Guillaume entered quite young the 
Order of St. Dominic, and soon acquired a general es-; 


teem by the purity of his manners, b} r his doctrines, 
and by his talents in the pulpit. Philip of Savoy, who, 
without having received orders, v r as elected in 1246 
archbishop of Lyons, chose him for suffragan bishop, 
and Guillaume, clothed with a title in partibus , per- 
formed episcopal duties in the diocese for more than 
ten years, which has led into error Leandro Alberti, 
Alta nui ra, and Severt, who have placed him among 
the archbishops of Lyons. Perault died at Lyons in 
1255. We have of his works, Summa de vitiis et virtu- 
tibus , of which the last edition (Paris, 1663, 4to) is a 
work much praised by Gerson : — Commentarium de Re- 
gula Sancti Benedicti (1500, 8vo); printed without 
name of place, year, or printer, and attributed in a MS. 
to William of Poitiers : — a treatise, De eruditione reli - 
giosorum; often printed at Paris, Lyons, and elsewhere, 
and which appeared under the name of Imbert, general 
of the Dominicans:— a collection of sermons De di- 
versis et de festis , of w hich more than twelve editions 
have been published ; the last at Orleans, 1674, 8vo : — 
a treatise, De eruditione Principum , printed for the first 
time at Rome, 1570, 8vo. A treatise entitled Yirtutum 
vitiorumque excmpla has been wrongly attributed to 
Guillaume Perault ; it is by Nicolas de Hanappes, 
patriarch of Jerusalem. Sec Echard, Scriptor. ordin. 
Prcedic. i, 132; Touron, Homines illust. de fordre de 
> Saint Dominique ; Gallia Christ, vol. v. — Hoefer, Nouv. 
Biog. Generate , xxxix, 555. 

Perault, Raimond, a French cardinal, was born 
May 28, 1435, at Snrgeres (Saintonge). The son of 
poor artisans, he w*as first a school-teacher in his own 
village, then at La Rochelle, and, thanks to some ben- 
efactors, he entered as burser the College of Navarre, 
in Paris. Received as doctor, and appointed prior of 
Saint-Gilles at Snrgeres, he went to Rome, and ren- 
dered himself useful to popes Paul II, Sextus IV, and 
Innocent VI II. The latter sent him in 1487 to Germany 
to collect the alms designed for the expenses of the 
war against the Turks, and, although this nunciatory 
had not gained for himself much honor, Raimond was 
nevertheless rewarded for his travels and labors by 
the bishopric of Gurck, in Carinthia. Alexander VI 
made him a cardinal in September, 1493, on the rec- 
ommendation of king Charles VIII, and it was he 
who, in the name of this prince, signed at Rome, Sept. 
6, 1494, the act of donation or cession of the empire of 
Constantinople, made to France by Andreas Paleolo- 
gus, prince of Romania, sole heir of the empire. His 
favorable inclinations towards France, his native land, 
appeared particularly on the occasion of the war of 
Naples, when he raised his voice to complain of the 
intrigues and the odious conduct of Alexander VI on 
the subject of prince Zizim, son of Mohammed II. 
Cardinal Perault obtained in 1503 the bishopric of 
Saintes, where he never resided, and was appointed by 
Julius II legate of the patrimony of St. Peter. The 
favor which lie enjoyed w T ith the different popes ex- 
cited jealousy against him ; also, certain authors have 
treated him very ill ; others, on the contrary, have 
bestow'ed the greatest praises upon his probity and 
manners, lie died at Viterbo Sept. 5, 3505. He has 
left, among others, works entitled De dignitate sacerdo- 
tali super omnes reges: — De Adis suis Lubeci ft in Da- 
nia Epistolcc : — different Harangues. See Gallia Chris- 
tiana , vol. ii ; llugnes du Tours, Le Clerge de Fr. vol. 
ii ; Aubery, Ilist. des Cardin. ; Bertliier, Hist, de V Egl. 
Gallic, vol. xvii ; Briand, I list, de I'Eglise Santone et 
A unisienne, vol. ii. — Iloefer, Nouv. Biog. G bur ale, 
xxxix, 555. 

Per'azim [some Pcra'zini], Mount (Heb. liar 
Pcratshn , mountain ofi clcfiis; Sept, bpog 

dcrtfiwv [apparently by mistake for Vulg. 

Mons. divisionuni), a place mentioned by the prophet 
Isaiah, in warning the Israelites of the divine ven- 
geance about to come upon the nation, with which 
they did not seem sufficiently impressed, referring to 
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instances of God’s wrath exhibited in their past his- 
tory in these words: “The Lord shall rise up as in 
Mount Perazim , he shall be wroth as in the valley of 
Gibeon” (Isa. xxviii, 21). The commentators almost 
unanimously take his reference to be to David’s victo- 
ries at Baal-perazim and Gibeon (Gesenius, Strachey), 
or to the former of these on the one hand, and Joshua’s 
slaughter of the Canaanitcs at Gibeon and Beth-horon 
on the other (Eichhorn, Rosenmuller, Michaelis). Hen- 
dewerk thinks reference is made to “the breach of 
Uzzah” (HT^ ‘j f H2, Perez-Uzzah ) described in 2 Sam. 
vi, G-8 (Die Dcutero-Jesaiaschen Weissag. ad loc.) ; but 
that narrative contains no mention of any mount. 
Ewald supposes the prophet may allude to the slaugh- 
ter of the Canaanites at Gibeon by Joshua (Die Pro- 
pheten, ad loc.) ; though in another place he distinctly 
states that Mount Perazim is the same place which is 
called Baal-perazim (Gesckichte des Volkes Israel, iii, 
187, note 3). Isaiah in this passage doubtless alludes 
to David’s conquest of the Philistines. “And David 
came to Baal-perazim, and smote them there, and said, 
The Lord hath broken forth Cj’^B) upon mine enemies 
before me, as the breach of waters (S’tE | r l£D). 
Therefore he called the name of that place Baal-pera- 
zim” (D^linSJ 2 Sam. v, 20). The play upon the 
word is characteristic. It seems probable, as Ewald 
states (/. c.), that there was a high-place of Baal upon 
the top of the mount, and hence the name Baal-pera- 
zim. See Baal. This view is confirmed by the fact 
that in the second clause of the passage Isaiah men- 
tions another instance of divine wrath in the valley 
of Gibeon, and in 1 Chron. xiv the historian connects 
with the victor} 7 at Baal-perazim a second victory of 
David over the Philistines, in which it is said “they 
smote the host of the Philistines from Gibeon even to 
Gazer” (ver. 1G). The exact locality of Mount Pera- 
zim is unknown, but it must have been some of the 
heights on the borders of the valley of Rephaim (1 
Chron. xiv, 9 ; 2 Sam. v, 18), and consequently not far 
distant from Jerusalem. In the account of Josephus 
(Ant. vii, 4, 1), David’s victory assumes much larger 
proportions than in Samuel and Chronicles. The at- 
tack is made not by the Philistines only, but by “all 
Syria and Phoenicia, with many other warlike nations 
besides.” He places the scene of the encounter in the 
“groves of weeping,” as if alluding to the Baca of 
Psa. lxxxiv. See Baal-perazim. 

Perception. This word refers to our reception 
of knowledge through the senses, an operation which to 
the common understanding seems simple enough ; but, 
viewed philosophically, is attended with much diffi- 
culty. Perception, considered as a source of knowl- 
edge, refers exclusively to the outer, or the object 
world — the world of extended matter and its proper- 
ties. The names for the act of knowing one’s own 
mind — the feelings and thoughts of the individual — 
are self-consciousness and self- introspection. The 
word “ consciousness” is sometimes improperly limited 
to this signification. Locke used the term “ reflec- 
tion” for the same meaning; but this is ambiguous, 
and is now disused. All our knowledge is thus said 
(by those that deny innate ideas) to spring from two 
sources — perception and self-consciousness. 

Sir William Hamilton (Intel. Pow. essay i, ch. i) no- 
tices the following meanings of perception, as applied 
to different faculties, acts, and objects : 1. Perceptio , in 
its primary philosophical signification, as in the months 
of Cicero and Quintilian, is vaguely equivalent to com- 
prehension, notion, cognition in general. 2. An ap- 
prehension, a becoming aware of, consciousness. Per- 
ception the Cartesians really identified with idea, and 
allowed them only a logical distinction ; the same rep- 
resentative act being called idea, inasmuch as we re- 
gard it as a representation ; and perception, inasmuch 
as wc regard it as a consciousness of such representa- 


tion. 3. Perception is limited to the apprehension of 
sense alone. This limitation was first formally im- 
posed by Reid, and thereafter by Kant. 4. A still more 
restricted meaning, through the authority of Reid, is 
perception (proper), in contrast to sensation (proper), 
lie defines sensitive perception simply as that act of 
consciousness whereby we apprehend in our body, (a) 
certain special affections, whereof, as an animated or- 
ganism, it is contingently susceptible; and (b) those 
general relations of extension under which, as a material 
organism, it necessarily exists. Of these perceptions, 
the former, which is thus conversant about a subject- 
object, is sensation proper ; the latter, which is thus con- 
versant about an object-object , is perception proper. 

Two great disputes connect themselves with percep- 
tion, both raised into their full prominence in the phil- 
osophical world by bishop Berkeley. The first is the 
origin of our judgments of the distances and real mag- 
nitudes of visible bodies. In opposition to the com- 
mon opinion on this subject, Berkeley maintained that 
these were learned by experience, and not known by 
the mere act of vision. The second question relates 
to the grounds we have for asserting the existence of 
an external and material world, which, in the view of 
Berkeley, was bound up with the other. Inasmuch as 
perception is a mental act, and knowledge is something 
contained in a mind, what reason have we for believ- 
ing in the existence of objects apart from our minds? 
or what is the mode of existence of the so-called ex- 
ternal world? The following sentences show in what 
manner Berkeley opened up the question : “ That nei- 
ther our thoughts nor passions nor ideas, formed by 
the imagination, exist without the mind, is what ev- 
erybody will allow ; and it seems no less evident that 
the various sensations or ideas imprinted on the sense, 
however blended or combined together (i. e. whatever 
objects they compose), cannot exist otherwise than in 
a mind perceiving them. I think an intuitive knowl- 
edge may be obtained of this by any one that shall at- 
tend to what is meant by the term exist when applied 
to sensible things. The table I write on I say exists 
— i. e. I see and feel it ; and if I were out of my study, 
I should say it existed, meaning thereby that if I was 
in my study I might perceive it, or that some other 
spirit actually does perceive it. There was an odor — 
i. e. it was smelled ; there was a sound — that is to say, 
it was heard ; a color or figure, and it was perceived 
by sight or touch. This is all I can understand by 
these and the like expressions. For as to what is said 
of the absolute existence of unthinking things, without 
any relation to their being perceived, that seems per- 
fectly unintelligible. Their esse is percipi, nor is it 
possible they should have any existence out of the 
minds or thinking things which perceive them.” See 
Berkeley. This doctrine of Berkeley, amounting, 
it was said, to a denial of the existence of a material 
world (which is far from a correct view of it), was fol- 
lowed up by Hume, who, on similar reasoning, denied 
the existence of mind, and resolved the universe into 
a mere flow of ideas and impressions without any sub- 
ject to be impressed, acknowledging, nevertheless, 
that he felt himself unable, practically, to acquiesce in 
his own unanswerable arguments. There was obvi- 
ously some great mistake in a mode of reasoning that 
brought about a dead-lock of this description ; and 
hence it has been the work of metaphysical philosophy 
since that time to endeavor to put the perception of 
the world on an admissible footing. Dr. Reid re- 
claimed against Berkeley and Hume by appealing to 
common-sense, or unreasoning instinct, as a sufficient 
foundation for our belief in the existence of a world 
apart from our own minds. Sir William Hamilton 
has expounded the same view with greater clearness 
and precision, lie considers that our consciousness 
tells us at once that in the act of perceiving there is 
both a perceiving subject — self, or the mind — and an ex- 
ternal reality, in relation with sense, as the object per- 
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ccived. “ Of the existence of both these things,” he 
savs, “I am convinced; because I am conscious of 
knowing each of them, not mediately in something 
else, as represented, but immediately in itself, as exist- 
ing. Of their mutual dependence I am no less con- 
vinced, because each is apprehended equally and at 
once, in the same indivisible energy, the one not pre- 
ceding or determining, the other not following or de- 
termined ; and because each is apprehended out of 
and in direct contrast to the other” ( JKor/s, p. 747). 
Much as Hamilton has labored to elucidate this doc- 
trine in all its bearings, it has not been universally 
accepted as satisfactory. Man}' believe that he has 
regarded as an ultimate fact of our constitution what 
admits of being still further resolved, and has mis- 
taken an acquisition of the mature mind for a prim- 
itive or instinctive revelation. Professor Perrier, in 
his Institutes of Metaphysics, has gone through the 
question with extraordinary minuteness and elabora- 
tion. His main position is the inseparability of the 
subject and the object in perception (a position also 
maintained by Hamilton in the above extract), which 
is not reconcilable with the common assumption as to 
the independent existence of matter. Indeed, he re- 
duces the received dogma of the existence of matter 
per se to a self-contradiction, and builds up a system 
in strict conformity with the correlation, or necessary 
connection, of the mind perceiving with the object per- 
ceived. He thus approaches nearer to Berkeley than 
to Hamilton or to Reid. — Chambers. See Porter, In- 
tellect ; Ueberwcg, Hist, of Philos. ; South. R v. Oct. 
3873, art. viii ; Westm. Rev. Jan. 1873, p. 139. 

Perceval, Alfred P., an English divine of some 
distinction, was horn near the opening of this century, 
and was educated at Oxford, where lie became fellow 
of All-Soul’s College. After taking holy orders, be 
was in 1824 made rector of East Horsley, and finally 
chaplain to the queen, lie died in 1853. He pub- 
lished, Reasons why I am not a Member of the Bib’e So- 
ciety (bond. 1830, 8vo) : — The Roman Schism Illus- 
trated from the Records of the Catholic Church (bond. 
1830, 8vo): — Historical Notice* concerning some of the 
Peculiar Tenets of the Church of Rome (new ed. bond. 
1837, 12mo) : — Sermons, preached chiefly at the Chapel 
Royal, SI. James's (bond. 1839, 8vo) : — An Apology for 
the Doctrine of A postolica 1 Succession, with an Appendix 
on the English Orders (bond. 1841, 2d ed. sm. 8vo): — 
A Collection of Papers connected with the Theological 
Movement of 1833 (bond. 1842, 8vo) : — Results of an 
Ecclesiastical Tour in Holland and Northern Germany 
(bond. 1*40, 12 mo) : — Plain Lectures on the Epistle to 
the Ephesians (bond. 1840). 

Percival, Thomas, an English physician, eminent 
as a writer on philosophic and general social topics, 
was horn at Warrington, in Lancashire, in 1740. After 
studying at Edinburgh and Leyden, he settled at Man- 
chester, and there founded a literary and philosophical 
society, of which he was chosen president. He de- 
voted a considerable portion of his time during the 
later period of his life to the study of moral philos- 
ophy, and lie published several popular works on this 
subject. In his religious tenets he was a strict dis- 
senter from the Church of England, but was very tem- 
perate and unobtrusive in bis opinions. He died, uni- 
versally respected by the inhabitants of Manchester, 
August 30, 3804. Dr. Percival’s earlier medical and 
philosophical papers were collected and published in 
one volume (Loiul. 17G7, Svo). To this two other vol- 
umes were afterwards added, one in 1773, and the 
other in 3778. These essays went through several 
editions, and acquired for the author considerable rep- 
utation. Besides the Essays, we may mention some 
Moral and Literary Dissertations (Warrington, 3784, 
Svo): — A Father's Instructions , consisting of Moral 
Tales, Fables, and Reflections , dcsignel to Promote the 
Love of Virtue (Lond. 1788, 8vo). All his works were 


collected and published together after his death by his 
son, in four vols. 8vo (Lond. 1807). To this edition 
is prefixed a memoir of his life and writings, and a se- 
lection from his literary correspondence. — English Cy- 
clop. s. v. 

Percligia, a Turkish visionary, who excited a com- 
motion in Natolia, and was put to death, declaring him- 
self an apostle of God, in 1418. 

Ferclose, a railing or other enclosure separating 
a tomb or chapel from the rest of a church. 

Percoto, Gian-Maria, an Italian missionary, was 
born at Udine in 1729. A member of the Congrega- 
tion of the PaulLts, he was appointed bishop of Max- 
ula. Charged with the direction of the missions in 
India, he made numerous proselytes in Pegu and 
Ava. He translated into Burmese several books of the 
fathers of the Church, and composed a Latin-Burmese 
dictionary and grammar. We owe to him the trans- 
lation into Italian of several Jainas, very curious, on 
the history of India. The manuscripts are deposited 
in the library of the Propaganda of Rome. Percoto 
died at Ava in 177G. See A. Griffini, Vie de Percoto 
(Udine, 1782, 4to) ; Lettres edif antes et curieuses de$ 
missions etrang. vol. xvii. — Hoefer, Nouv. Bi g. Generate, 
xxxix, 5G1. 

Percy, Thomas, D.D., a noted English scholar, 
and a prelate of the Irish Church, was the son of a 
grocer at Bridgnorth, in Shropshire, where he was 
horn in 1728. He affected to he considered of the no- 
ble house of Percy, or it has been affected for him ; 
but his better and surer honor is that he was the mak- 
er of his own fortunes, and by liis valuable writings 
and the honorable discharge of his episcopal duties 
reared for himself a high and permanent reputation. 
He was educated at Christ Church, Oxford, and early 
in life obtained the vicarage of Easton Mauduit, on 
which he resided, and the rectory of Wilhy. In 27G9 
he became chaplain to the king; in 1778 dean of Car- 
lisle ; and in 1782 was elevated to the bishopric of 
Dromore, in Ireland. Long before this he had begun 
bis literary career by the publication of what purports 
to be a translation from the Chinese of a novel, togeth- 
er with other matters connected with the poetry and 
literature of that people. This is a translation by him 
from a Portuguese manuscript. It was soon followed 
by another work, entitled Miscellaneous Pieces relating 
to the Chinese, lie next published translations from 
the Icelandic of five pieces of Runic poetry. These ap- 
peared in 17G1, 17G2, and 17G3. In 1764 be published 
A New V rsion of Solomons Song, with a Commentary 
and Notes — an elegant version and useful commenta- 
ry, in which the Song of Songs is considered chiefly 
as a celebration of the earthly loves of Solomon : the 
book lias become exceedingly scarce. In 17G5 he pub- 
lished a Key to the Neiv Testament, which has been re- 
printed several times. In the same year, 1765, ap- 
peared the work by which he is, however, best known, 
and which is indeed one of the most elegant and pleas- 
ing works in the whole range of English literature, to 
which he gave the title of Reliques of Ancient English 
Poetry. It contains some of the best of the old English 
ballads, many very beautiful lyrical pieces by the po- 
ets of the Elizabethan period and the age immediately 
succeeding, a few extracts from the larger writings of 
the poets of those periods, and a few lyrical pieces by 
modern writers. Each piece is well illustrated. It 
has been many times reprinted. From the time of 
this publication dates the revival of a genuine feeling 
for true poetry among the English people. To Percy 
himself it secured the successive promotions which he 
enjoyed in the Church. In 1770 he printed the North- 
umberland Household Book , and a poem, the subject of 
which is connected with the history of the Percy fam- 
ily, called The Hermit of Warkworth. 1 n the same year 
appeared his translation, with notes, of The Northern 
Antiquities, by M. Mallet. The assistance which he 
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gave to other authors is often acknowledged by them, 
and especiall} T by Mr. Nichols, in several of his works. 
When Percy became a bishop he thought it his duty to 
devote himself entirely to his diocese. He resided from 
that time almost constantly at the palace of Dromore, 
where he lived greatly respected and beloved. After 
a life in the main prosperous and happy, he tasted of 
some of the afflictions of mortality. In 1782 he lost 
an only son. II is eyesight failed him, and he became 
at length totally blind. He died at the palace of Dro- 
more September 30, 1811. The memory of bishop 
Percy has been honored by the foundation of a literary 
association called the Percy Society. (J. II. W.) 

Percy, William, D.D., a somewhat noted Epis- 
copal clergyman, was born in Warwickshire, England, 
in 1741; was educated at Edmund Hall, Oxford, and 
after having taken holy orders in 1767, tilled a number 
of ecclesiastical posts in the Church of England until 
1816, when he came to America, and was made rector 
of St. Paul’s Church, Radcliflfeborougli, South Carolina. 
In 1819 he returned to England, and died at London, 
lie published, An Apology for the Episcopal Church, in 
a series of letters on the nature, ground, and founda- 
tion of the Episcopacy: — The Clergymans and People's 
Remembrancer. See Sprague, Annals of the Amer . Pul- 
pit, vol. Episcopalians, p. 293-96. 

Perdiccas (I lepoiiacad) flourished as a prothono- 
tary at Ephesus in the 14th century (1347), and is the 
author of a poem which was inserted in a compilation 
of Allatius, entitled Svppucrd (published at Amster- 
dam in 1653). The subject is the miraculous events 
connected with Christ’s history, principally those of 
which Jerusalem was the theatre. But besides Jeru- 
salem, he visits Bethany, Bethpagc, and Bethlehem. 
In this poem (which consists of 260 verses of that kind 
termed poHtici) lie writes as if from personal inspec- 
tion, but, if this were really the ease, he is wanting in 
clearness and distinctness of delineation. While some 
of the details are curious, his geography is singularly 
inaccurate. Thus lie places Galilee on the northern 
skirts of the Mount of Olives. If w r e may trust a con- 
jecture' hazarded by Fabricius, he attended a synod 
held at Constantinople A.D. 1347, at which w^ere pres- 
ent two of the same name, Tlieodorus and Georgius 
Perdiceas (Allatius, l. c. ; Fabrieins, Bill. Grcec. iv, 
663; viii, 99). — Smith, Diet, of Gr. and Rom. Biogr. 
and Mythol. iii, 189. 

Perdition. This word is never used in the Old 
Testament and but rarely in the New, but the idea 
which it conveys runs through the whole of Scripture. 
Various Hebrew words, and especially the word "OK, 
“to destroy,” are translated by the Greek words ciird- 
Xeia and bXeSpoc, and the primary meaning in most 
cases is waste , loss, disappearance, or physical dissolu- 
tion ; sometimes, however, the meaning appears to be 
sorrow, shame, or degradation. 

I. Let us examine in what sense nation ? and cities 
have been subjected to perdition. God is the ruler of 
the nations of the world, and if they provoke him to 
anger they are threatened with destruction. Thus 
God determines to destroy man (Gen. vi, 7) for his 
wickedness, and only Noah and his family are saved. 
Sodom and the neighboring cities are destroyed (Gen. 
xix), and only Lot and bis daughters are permitted to 
escape. In these cases apparently supernatural means 
are taken for carrying out God’s purpose, but in other 
cases man is made the instrument of destruction, as in 
the ease of the Canaanitish nations. Sometimes the 
prevalent idea is the desolation of the country when 
the people have left it (Ezek. vi, 14; Jer. xlviii, 3). 
Often it lias reference to great national calamities and 
reverses (Obad. 13 ; Esth. viii, 6 ; Isa. xlvii, 11) ; and 
occasionally it expresses the extinction of a single 
family (1 Kings xiii, 34). Sometimes the nations who 
have been thus “destroyed” rise up again, and some- 
times they seem to come to an end altogether. 


II. We now pass to the ease of individuals ; and here 
we have to distinguish several kinds of destruction or 
perdition. 

1. There is present perdition, or the lost state of the 
soul until it partakes of a present salvation. The Son 
of Man came to seek that which was lost (Luke xix, 
10). The idea here presented is that of a soul which 
has fallen from its high estate and has become a wreck, 
but it is capable of renovation and restoration by the 
power of Jesus Christ; and the idea is well illustrated 
by the story of the son who “ was lost and is found,” 
and by the parables of the lost sheep and the lost piece 
of money. 

2. Temporal calamity and death are often included 
under the term destruction (Prov. i, 27 ; xi, 10 ; Bom. 
ix, 22 ; and perhaps 1 Cor. xv, 18). But when we 
read of the destruction coming on the wicked (Fsa. 
cxlv, 20), and that they are “reserved unto the day 
of destruction” (Job xxi, 30), we perceive that there 
must be a third meaning given to the word before us. 
We read in four passages of “ Hades and destruction,” 
as if this involved something beyond death (Job xxvi, 
6; xxviii, 22; Prov. xv, 12; xxvii, 20). We find that 
some are to be destroyed “forever” (Psa. Iii, 5); we 
read of him who after death can “ destroy botli soul 
and body in liell” (Matt, x, 28), and that men may 
gain the whole world and lose their own souls, and be 
rejected or east away. We find that there is a broad 
road leading to destruction and trod by many, which 
however may be avoided; this cannot be mere physical 
death, for no man can avoid that. It must therefore 
be something beyond death, and must be the end of a 
misspent existence, and so we read of some that their 
“end is destruction” (Phil, iii, 19), and that while 
some men are ow^o/urot, or in the way to be saved, 
others are diroXXvptvot, or in the way to be destroyed 
(1 Cor. i, 18 ; 2 Cor. ii, 15 ; iv, 3). The author of this 
final destruction is God (James iv, 12); whereas the 
two kinds of perdition previously named seem con- 
nected with the power of Satan, who is called Abaddon 
or Apollyon. Final destruction is the alternative to 
salvation, and appears to be especially set forth in the 
New Testament as the lot of those who deliberately re- 
ject or recede from the Gospel (Phil, i, 28; lleb. x, 39; 
2 Pet. ii), and it will he awarded in the time of judg- 
ment (2 I’et. iii, 7). 

III. Taking it then as proved that perdition is the 
final destiny of certain persons, it remains for us to 
consider the passages which give us hints as to the 
nature of this terrible judgment. First, is it annihila- 
tion ? The word which looks most like annihilation in 
the Old Testament is !in!p3, “nothingness,” and its 
cognate forms, used by the prophet Ezekiel with refer- 
ence to Rabbath-ammon, Tyre, and other eities (ch. 
xxv, 7 ; xxvi, 21; xxvii, 36; xxviii, 19). Yet even 
in these extreme cases the exact and philosophical 
meaning of the word can hardly be pressed. For in 
truth the nature of destruction will vary according to 
the nature of the object to be destroyed, and it is not 
necessarily that utter extinction to which we give the 
name “annihilation,” if indeed there be such a thing. 
There is a physical destruction, to which the material 
buildings of great eities were doomed, as Tyre and 
Jerusalem ; but in all such cases there are ruins, or 
stones, or fragments enough left, to show that the idea 
intended to be conveyed is that of a wreck rather than 
that of non-existence. There is a corporate destruc- 
tion of nationalities and of families, yet even from 
these ruins tliere have been some that have escaped, 
and who have been merged into other nations. There 
is individual destruction — death and something more — 
and no doubt in these cases the man thus destroyed is 
in one sense no longer the same man, with the same 
powers and faculties which he had before his final 
doom came upon him, yet there may be sufficient re- 
maining to him to enable him still to preserve an iden- 
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tity and to recognise tho justice of his doom. The 
only passage in the New Testament which at all fa- 
vors the idea of annihilation or absolute extinction is 
Rev. xx, 14, whore we are told that “ death and hades 
were cast into the lake of fire.” Now it might be 
argued that we cannot suppose that death and hades 
suffered eternal punishment, and that as being “east 
into the lake” means extinction in their ease, so it is 
to be understood in the case of the reprobate. But 
the argument cuts both ways, for as death and hades 
are here personified, so their end is personified; but as 
they are not really persons, so their end will not really 
be the same as the end of personal human beings who 
would not come unto Christ that they might have life. 
Whether annihilation is a conceivable idea in relation 
to a being in whom God has breathed the breath of life 
we cannot tell ; nor do we know whether it would be 
a just recompense for the rejection of Christ as Lord 
and Saviour; but we may rest assured that if it were in 
accordance with God's character and design it would 
have been so ordered. 

Proceeding with our investigation, we note that per- 
dition is set forth in the New Testament as involving 
the final ruin of the spirit. This may be inferred from 
1 Cor. v, 5, where we are told that the spirit may be 
saved hereafter at the eost of the destruction of the 
flesh here, which implies that otherwise the spirit 
would be unsaved or lost. Again, St. Paul tells us 
that perdition is the drowning of the soul, following 
from the love of money or erroneous belief (1 Tim. vi, 
9), and St. Peter uses the word in reference to the fate 
of Simon Magus, who was in the bond of iniquity 
(Acts viii, 20). In two passages which bring the sub- 
ject before us (1 Thess. v, 3: 2 Thess. i, 9), the primary 
reference is to the fate of the enemies of Christ who 
shall be destroyed at his coming — an event which 
seems to be portrayed in figurative language at the 
end of Rev. xix. Perhaps we are not warranted in 
drawing any direct inference as to the fate of all the 
ungodly from these passages. But in whatever light 
we regard them, they evidently form part of the great 
revelation of God s wrath against sin, which we find 
fully confirmed by the words of our Lord himself. For 
if we take the one word Gehenna, the scene or abode 
of perdition (Matt, x, 28), as used by Christ, we gather 
that it is to be the fate of the angry and revengeful 
(eh. v, 22), of the carnal (ver. 29, 30), of hypocrites 
and persecutors (ch. xxiii, 33); and from several of 
the parables we see that punishments described in al- 
most similar terms are to be inflicted upon faithless 
and unprofitable members of Christ’s Church. Perdi- 
tion is described as “ the second death” in Lev. xxi, 8, 
and a terrible list is given setting forth the real char- 
acter of those who shall share it; and this list is almost 
the same as that which St. Paul set before his Galatian 
converts more than once, as marking the characteris- 
tics of those who are finally excluded from the king- 
dom of God (Gal. v, 19-21 ; comp. 1 Cor. vi, 9, 10). 

Another idea connected with perdition is that of cor- 
ruption. The body of the saint is sown in corruption, 
but it springs up and the harvest is incorruption. But 
it is not so with those who are treasuring up wrath 
against the day of wrath. Their harvest is corruption 
— ten times more corruptible than that which takes 
place at the first death (Gal. vi, 8). St. Peter tells ns 
of some who have turned from the truth that they have 
become “servants of corruption,” and in that state 
they enter the world to come (2 Pet. ii, 19). If we try 
to comprehend the nature of final spiritual corruption, 
we find it impossible to say more than that it implies 
the utmost degradation and loathsomeness of which 
the human spirit is capable, and that it probably will 
be wrought out by natural laws in God's spiritual 
kingdom, as in the case with physical corruption now. 

Gathering up into one view a few other solemn 
statements about the ruin of the unbelieving, which 
we find in Scripture — and apart from Scripture we 


know absolutely nothing of the matter, as we know 
neither the nature nor the results of sin — we see that 
there are persons who “ die in their sins” (John viii, 
24), who “have no forgiveness” (Matt, xii, 31), “God’s 
wrath abideth on them” (John iii, 36), they rise to “the 
resurrection of damnation” (John vi, 29), they “de- 
part” from Christ (Matt, vii, 23), “into outer dark- 
ness” (Matt, viii, 12), and into a “furnace of fire” 
(Matt, xiii, 50). There they reap the fruit of their 
actions done here, being accursed and utterly degraded. 
We know nothing about the nature of their sufferings, 
and we have no right to indulge in exaggerated and 
glowing descriptions of their future misery. All such 
attempts are based upon the supposition that their 
physical constitution will be the same then as now. 
But this is a most unsafe hypothesis. Physical pain 
now depends on the exquisite sensitiveness of the ner- 
vous system, which is devised for man’s benefit. Man 
suffei's more than other animals because he has per- 
verted his nature which was constituted for him to en- 
joy more. The accursed will “rise with their bodies,” 
but the constitution of those bodies may be far less 
sensitive. They are described as “carcasses” in Isa. 
lxvi, 24, and the word (“;i5) literally means that which 
is faint or exhausted, and so excludes the idea of 
strong nervous sensibility. They are in “outer dark- 
ness” — this seems to shut them out from spiritual and 
physical light and knowledge. They are “ bound hand 
and foot,” which appears to exclude the idea of any 
physical activity. In faet their punishment should be 
represented as the extreme of degradation rather than 
the height of suffering, though it is true that they suf- 
fer the bitterness of remorse, described as “weeping 
and gnashing of teeth,” and that “the smoke of their 
torment” will be a lasting memorial of God’s wrath 
against man’s pride and ingratitude. Though we 
know so little about perdition, one thing is clear, that 
not a gleam of hope is given in Scripture to those on 
whom this awful sentence shall be pronounced. Their 
condition is represented as one from which there can 
be no recovery. It is sometimes argued that God’s 
threats are eternally conditional, and that the destiny 
of no man even in the world to eome is hopeless. At- 
tempts have been made to defend this hypothesis by 
reference to God’s temporal threatenings, the accom- 
plishment of which has been modified by the repentance 
of the persons threatened. But before this idea can 
be entertained it must be shown, first, that the finally 
lost are even capable of repentance or of any good 
thought ; secondly, that God will set a way of return 
— another sacrifice for sin — before them; thirdly, that 
any indications can be found in Scripture that any or 
all of those who shall be cast into Gehenna shall be re- 
stored to favor; and, lastly, those passages must be 
explained or explained away which reveal the perdi- 
tion of the lost as et rnal . — Fairbairn. See Punish- 
ment. 

PERDITION, SON OF (mug rijg (nruXttag). It 
was eommon among the Jews to express a man’s char- 
acter by calling him “the son of” some abstract qual- 
ity. Thus we read in the New Testament of the sons 
of the kingdom, the sons of light, the sons of God, the 
sons of the devil, the sons of this age, the sons of dis- 
obedience, the sons of thunder ; the children (rtcra') 
of wisdom, of the promise, of wrath, of obedience, of 
a eurse. So in the Sept, we read of a son of death 
(1 Sam. xx, 30), a son of strength (2 Sam. xiii, 28), 
sons of the captivity, a son of a hundred years, sons 
of the bow (Lam. iii, 13), sons of wisdom (Sir. iv, 12); 
children of unrighteousness (Hos. x, 9), and children 
of perdition (Isa. 1 vii, 4). By this last expression we 
understand that perdition marks both the character 
and destiny of the persons spoken of. Our Lord calls 
Judas Iscariot “the son of perdition,” and refers to his 
end as the fulfilment of Scripture (John xvii, 12). The 
best commentary on this statement is that afforded by 
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St. Peter (Acts i, 20), who refers directly to Psa. Ixix 
as predicting the fate of the betrayer of the Lord. See 
Bex-. 

But it may be gathered from 2 Thess. ii, 3, that an- 
other son of perdition is to be revealed, and he is iden- 
tified as the Man of Sin, the great opponent of the 
Christian religion, who shall set himself up in the place 
of God. He is afterwards called ‘‘the lawless one,” 
and his miraculous impostures are described, but he is 
to be destroyed at Christ’s appearing. He appears to 
be the final incarnation of irreligion, and his character 
is drawn in the book of Revelation as the great de- 
ceiver and tormenter of nations, who, after becoming 
the instrument of the destruction of the mystic Baby- 
lon, aims at universal despotism, forbids all worship 
of the true God, and defies the pow'er of Christ ; but 
lie is to be destroyed and cast into the lake of fire. 
The terms in which this “ son of perdition” is de- 
scribed seem to imply that he will be a real person ; 
but arguing from the very figurative character of 
prophecy many writers have been led to an opposite 
conclusion. — Fairbairn. See Antichrist. 

Perdoite, an ancient Slavonic deity worshipped 
by mariners and fishermen, who believed that he pre- 
sided over the sea. 

Pere. See Ass. 

Pere la Chaise. See La Chaise. 

Fered. See Mule. 

Pereda, Antonio, an eminent Spanish painter, 
was born at Valladolid in 1599. lie studied under 
Pedro de las Cuevas, and showed so much ability that 
he was taken under the protection of Don Francisco 
de Texada, who sent him to Madrid, where he had an 
opportunity of studying the works of the great masters 
in the royal collections. At the age of eighteen he 
produced a picture of the Immaculate Conception, in 
which the Virgin appeared on a throne of clouds, sup- 
ported by angels, executed so admirably that no one 
could believe it the work of so young an artist. The 
reputation he acquired by this performance induced 
the due de Olivarez, who had the direction of the 
works going on in the palace of the Betiro, to employ 
him, and place him among the artists of the highest 
rank. Pereda performed his part to the satisfaction 
of his patron, and was munificently rewarded. lie 
acquired great reputation, and is said to have exe- 
cuted many works for the churches at Madrid, Tole- 
do, Alcala, Cuenca, and Valladolid. He also painted 
much for individuals, and no collection was consider- 
ed complete without a specimen of Pereda. It is also 
said lie was a universal artist — painting history, famil- 
iar life, vases, tapestry, musical instruments, and other 
objects of still life. His pictures were well designed, 
his drawing correct, and his coloring rich and glow- 
ing, in the Venetian style, with an admirable impasto. 
Few of his works are known to be extant at the present 
day. There are two in the Iloyal Gallery at Madrid, 
one of which represents St. Jerome Meditating on the 
Last Judgment; one of Christ asleep on the Cross, with 
flowers and skulls, in the collection of marshal Soult ; 
one of St. Anthony and Christ , in the Esterhazy Gal- 
lery in Vienna, and three or four in the gallery at 
Munich. Pereda died at Madrid in 1C69. See Spoon- 
er, Biog. Hist, of the Fine Arts, ii, C73. 

Perefixe, Hardouin Beaumont de, a noted 
French prelate, was born in 1605. After having fin- 
ished his education, he attracted the notice of cardinal 
Richelieu, who became his protector. Perefixe ob- 
tained the high office of tutor to Louis XIV in 1614. 
Four years later his services to the court received rec- 
ognition by his promotion to the bishopric of Bodez. 
He became a member of the French Academy in 1654, 
and was appointed archbishop of Paris in 1662. In 
this last responsible position he enforced among the 
Jansenists compliance with the formulary of pope 


Alexander VII. He died in 1670. Perefixe was a 
man of great scholarship, and possessed remarkable 
talents. He was born to rule and to teach. Unfortu- 
nately, however, he was more of a politician than an 
ecclesiastic, and did everything rather to please his 
king than to honor his God. He was truly a time- 
server. In the Jansenistic controversy he had it in 
his power to influence the king favorably, but he fail- 
ed to embrace the opportunity, and was obliged to 
obey when he might have led. See the arts. Pa vil- 
lon ; Pokt-Boyal. II is Life of Henty IV is con- 
sidered a classical work ( IJistoire du Boy Henry le 
Grand [Amst. 1661, 12mo]). An English translation 
was published (Lond. 1663, 8vo; also 1672 and 1785). 
See Jervis, History of the Church of France , i, 454 
sq., 461 sq. ; D’Avrignv, Memoires Chronol. ii, 444 sq. 
(J. II. W.) 

Peregrini da Cesena, or Pellegrini da Cesio, 
an Italian goldsmith, engraver, and worker in niello , 
flourished in the latter part of the 15th and first part 
of the 16th centuries. He is one of those artists about 
whom and whose works there is ver}" little known 
with certainty. Bartscli gives a descriptive account 
of ten prints by him (Peintre- Graveur, tom. xiii). 
Duchesne discovered Peregrini’s name on some ad- 
mirable works by him in niello, which he describes 
(Essai sur les Nielles). Ottley describes ten prints 
which he supposes to be by this artist. Nagler, from 
these and various other authorities, gives a list of 
sixty-four pieces which he attributes to him, among 
them the following : 1. Abraham loading an ass for his 
! journey to Mt. Moriah ; 2. Abraham, Isaac, and two ser- 
vants on their way to the Mount ; 3. Abraham and Isaac 
on the Mount , the servants sitting below; 4. Abraham 
with a Inife and torch , Isaac bearing a bundle of wood; 

| 5. Abraham, about to immolate Isaac , is prevented by an 
I A ngel: the head of a ram is seen at the right-hand cor- 
I ner ; 6. David conquering Goliath: a very fine plate; 

7. Judith with the head of Ilolofernes in her left hand ; 

8 . The llohj Virgin with the Infant on a throne , attended 
by St. Paul and St. Francis d' Assisi ; 9. The Baptism of 
Christ : in the foreground, to the right and left, are 
St. Stephen and St. Francis ; 10. The Resurrection of 
Christ; 11. The Annunciation, in two small medallions; 

12. John the Baptist with the Cross , on which is a me- 
dallion with the Lamb, and the words “Ecce Agnus;” 

13. St. Sebastian standing by a Tree, liis hands tied 
above his head ; 14. St. Jerome kneeling before a Cruci- 
fix, the lion behind him ; 15. St. Both: on the right 
hand the first person of the Trinity is blessing him ; 
16. St. Margaret seated on a large winged Dragon , 
holding in one hand a cornucopia, and in the other a 
cake. Bartsch calls this subject Providence. See 
Spooner, Biog. IHst. of the Fine Arts , ii, 673. 

Feregrino, Bonaventura (originally Seracii 
Yom Tod, or Salomo Navarra), a convert from Juda- 
ism, was born about 1643 at Casale, not far from the 
famous Spanish monastery at Montferrat. He was 
baptized at Bologna Jan. 18, 1665, on w r hicli occasion 
he took the name under which he was afterwards 
known. According to the spirit of his age, Peregrino 
endeavored to demonstrate the mysteries of Christian- 
ity from the letters of the Old Testament according to 
the rules of the Cabala (q. v.), and wrote in Italian 
Pretioso Giojello sopra il nome di Dio Tetragrammaton , 
which, however, lias never been published. — Wolf, 
Bibl. Ilebr. i, 360 sq. ; iii, 247 ; Kalkar, Israel u. die 
Kirche , p. 80. 

Peregrinus, Proteus, a cynic philosopher, who 
was a native of Parium on the Hellespont, and llour- 
ished in the reign of the Antonines. After a youth 
spent in debauchery and crime, he visited Palestine, 
where he embraced Christianity, and by dint of hy- 
pocrisy attained to some authority in the Church. In 
order to gratify his morbid appetite for notoriety, he 
contrived to be imprisoned ; but the Boman governor, 
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perceiving the object, disappointed Percgrinus by set- 
ting him free, lie now assumed the cynic garb and 
returned to his native town, where, to obliterate the 
memory of his crimes, he divided his inheritance among 
the populace. He again set out on his travels, rely- 
ing on the Christians for his support ; but being dis- 
covered profaning the ceremony of the Lord’s Supper, 
he was excommunicated. lie then went to Egypt, 
where in the garb of a mendicant cynic he made him- 
self notorious by the open perpetration of the most 
disgusting obscenity. Thence he proceeded to Rome, 
and endeavored to attract attention by his ribaldry 
and abuse, for which he was expelled by the prafectus 
urbis. 1 1 is next visit was to Elis, where he tried to 
incite the people against the Romans. Having ex- 
hausted all the methods of making himself conspicu- 
ous, he at length resolved to procure himself an im- 
mortal name by submitting to voluntary death, in im- 
itation of Hercules. He went to the Olympian games, 
and in the presence of a vast concourse of spectators 
raised a funeral pile, and there carried his mad reso- 
lution into effect, in the 23Gth Olympiad, A.D. 1G5. 
The Parians raised a statue to his memory, which was 
reputed to be oracular (Anaxagoras, quoted by Va- 
lois, Ad. A mm. Marcell.'). Lucian, who knew Pere- 
grinus in his youth, and who was present at his strange 
self-immolation, has perhaps overcharged the narra- 
tive of his life (Lucian, De Morte Percgrini , Amin. 
Marc, xxix, 1; Philostratus, Vit. Sophist, ii, 33; Gel- 
lius, Noct. Att. xii, 31 ; Eusebius, Chron. 01. p. 23G). — 
Smith, Did. of Gr. and Rom. Biog. and Mgthol. iii, 389. 
See Brncker, Ilistoria Cnlica Philosophic (see Index); 
Enfield, Hist, o f Philos, p. 35G, 357. 

Pereira, Antonio, de Ficeeiredo, a learned 
Portuguese litterateur, was born Feb. 34, 1725, in the 
borough of Macao. After having completed his stud- 
ies in the college of the Jesuits at Villa- Vicosa, he re- 
fused to remain among them, and, as he had a taste for 
music, he accepted the situation of organist in the 
monastery of the Holy Cross at Coimbra. Several 
months later he took the religious habit in the Con- 
gregation of the Oratorio of Lisbon (1744), and was 
afterwards employed to teach grammar (1752), rhet- 
oric (1755), and theology (17G1\ The publication of 
his first articles upon the teaching of the Latin and 
Portuguese languages, written with much clearness, 
drew upon him passionate attacks on the part of the 
Jesuits, who were then the elementary instructors. 
'When the differences arose between the court of Rome 
and Portugal, his great reputation induced the mar- 
quis de Pombal to intrust to him the care of opposing 
the ultramontane doctrines, and he proved with great 
superiority, in his Tentativa Theologica , that the bish- 
ops have the right to grant all dispensations, and to 
provide for all the wants of the national Church with- 
out the aid of the hoty chair. This discussion, which 
attracted towards Pereira as many praises as invec- 
tives, procured for him the employments of deputy to 
the tribunal of censure (37GS), and of interpreting sec- 
retary to the minister of war (1769). Obliged to live 
in the world, lie left the dress of the Oratorio, and aided, 
with all the activity and penetration with which he 
was gifted, the prime minister in his plans of reform. 
About 1774 lie became a member of the Royal Acad- 
emy of Lisbon, which conferred upon him in 1792 the 
title of dean. “He attained,” says a writer, “great 
favor, which his talents doubtless merited; yet lie 
was careful to preserve it by the most pompous praises 
lavished either upon the king or his minister. His 
vast erudition rendered his conversation as agreeable 
as instructive. In his career his manners have been 
above reproach ; but sensible people, while admiring 
his t alents, could never pardon him for the forgetful- 
ness of his first vows, his animosity towards the same 
monks who had been his first teachers, and his too great 
condescension to the court. He died at Lisbon Aug. 
14, 1797. He composed a very large number of theo- 


logical theses and writings, dissertations and memoirs, 
the enumeration of which would occupy too much space. 
Below are his principal works : Exercicios da lingua 
Latina e Portugueza (Lisb. 1753, 8vo), in Latin and Pop 
tuguese : — Noco methodo de grammatica Latina (ibid. 
1752-1753, Svo, pt. ii), followed by a Lefensa (1754), 
under the name of Francisco Sanches: — Apparato 
critico para a correcqao do Diccionctrio intitulado ‘ ‘ Pro- 
sodia ” (ibid. 1755, lto) : — Breve Diccionario da Latinidade 
pura e impnra (ibid. 17G0, Svo): — Rerum Lusitanarum 
ephemerides usque ad Jesuitarum expulsionem (ibid. 17G1, 

' 4to), translated into Portuguese in 17GG: — Principios 
da historia ecclesiastica em forma de dialogo (ibid. 
17G5, 2 vols. 8vo) ; the author promised two other vol- 
umes, which were never printed : — Doctrina veteris 
Ecclesice de supt'ema regum etiam in clericos potestute 
(ibid. 17G5, fol.); these famous theses, printed in the 
Collectio thesium (17G8, 1774, Svo), have been trans- 
lated into French, Trnite du pouvoir des evequ^s (Par. 
1772, Svo): — Tentativa Theologica (ibid. 17GG, 17G9, 
4to), translated into Latin hy the author (17G9), into 
French, Italian, German, and Spanish, and followed by 
an Appendix (17G8, 4to) : — Vida de Jo to Gerson (ibid. 
17G9, 2 vols. Svo): — Demonstrate Theologica (ibid. 
17G9, 4to): — Deductio Chronologica et Analgtica (ibid. 
1771) : — Testamento Novo e Yelho em Portuguez (ibid. 
1778, 3790, 23 vols. Svo) ; this translation, accompanied 
by notes, prefaces, and various readings, was reprinted 
in 1794 for the third time, 4to size: — Compendio das 
epocas, etc. (ibid. 1782, Svo) : — E'ogios dos nys de Por- 
tugal (ibid. 1785, 4to). See Summario da Bibl. Lusi - 
tana, vol. i; Figaniere, Bibliografia hist. Portugueza ; 
Le Moniteur univ. ann. xii. — Iloefer, Nouv. Biog. Gene- 
rale , xxxix, 572. See the English Rev. viii, 10G, 113. 

Pereira, Bento (1), a learned Spaniard, was horn 
at Valencia in 1535. Admitted into the Society of Jesus 
in 3552, he finished his studies in Sicily and at Rome, 
and rendered himself very skilful in the sciences and 
philosophy, which he taught with honor. He died at 
Rome March G, 1G3G. His principal writings are, 
Physiconim lib. xv (Rome, 15G2, 4to) : — Commentaria 
in Danielem (ibid. 158G, 4to) : — Commentaria in Genesim 
(ibid. 1589-1598, 4 vols. 4to) : — De magiu et divinatione 
astrologica (Ingolstadt, 1591, Svo): — Selectee disputu- 
tiones in sacrum Scripturam (ibid. 1601-1610, 5 vols. 
4to). All these works have frequently been reprinted. 
— Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Generate, s. v. See Fabricius, 
Hist. Bibl. i, 2G5; Grasse, Literal, iii, 832 sq. ; Simon, 
Hist. Crit. du Yieux Test. p. 423. 

Pereira, Bento (2), a Portuguese Jesuit, was 
born in 1G05 at Borba, in Alemtejo. He taught belles- 
lettres at Evora, and published several works of poe- 
try, of morals, and of theology, lie died in 1681. We 
quote of his works, Prosodia (Evora, 1634, fob), in 
Latin, Spanish, and Portuguese, several editions: — 
Thesaurus lingua’ Lusitanc (ibid. 1643, fob) : — Promptu- 
arium theologicum (ibid. 1671-1676, 2 vols. fob). See 
Possevin, Apparatus sacer ; Sotwel, De Script. Soc. 
Jcsu ; Antonio, Bibl. JJispana Nova. — Hoefer, Nouv. 
Biog. Generate, xxxix, 571. 

Peremayanoftschins (i. e. Re- Anointers), is 
the name of a Russian sect which separated from the 
Russo-Greek Church about the year 1770 at Vetka. 
They agree in almost every respect with the Staro - 
bredsi, or “Old Ceremonialists,” except that they rc- 
anoint those who join them with the holy chrism. 
They also rc-ordain those popes or priests who secede 
to them from the Establishment. The Peremayanoft- 
schins are really a branch of the Popoftschins (q. v.). 

Peres. See Eagle. 

Pe'resh (Ileh. id. UP.3, excrement ; Sept, fyetptif), 
the first named of the two sons of Machir the Manas- 
site hv his wife Maachah (1 Chron. vii, 16). B.C. cir. 
3658.* 

Pereyra, Abraham Israel, a Jewish litterateur 
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of some note, was of Portuguese origin, hut born in 
Amsterdam, where he flourished in the middle of the 
17th century. He was one of the students of the rab- 
binical college of that city, and was highly esteemed 
for his literary talents. He wrote in Spanish, Espejo 
della Vanidad del M undo, “the Mirror of Worldly Van- 
ity” (Amsterd. 1671 ): — La Certezza del Camino , “the 
Sure Path” (ibid. 1666), an ethical work in twelve 
sections, treating, 1, on divine Providence; 2, on the 
vanity of the world; 3, on love and fear of God; 4, 
on vices and virtues; 5, on recompense and punish- 
ment, etc. See Fiirst, Bill. Jud. iii, 77 ; Undo, Hist, 
of the Jews in Spain and Portugal , p. 369; Gratz, Gesch. 
d. Juden , x, 227 ; De Castro, Biblioteca Espahola, i, 
595 ; De Rossi, Dizionario storico degli autori Ebrei , p. 
259 (Germ, transl. by Hamburger); Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. 
iii, 59 ; Jost, Gesch. d. Judentk. u. s. Sekien , iii, 233, 238. 
(B. P.) 

Pereyra, Diego, a Portuguese painter, was born 
about 1570. Very little is known concerning his life. 
He died in 1640, in the house of a nobleman where he 
spent his last days. Pereyra had a rare talent for 
painting conflagrations and infernal scenes. He often 
painted the Burning of Troy and the Overthrow of 
Sodom , but in each case in a different manner. He 
excelled in painting pictures of fruit and flowers ; also 
rural scenes illuminated by the radiance of torches or 
the lightning’s flash. His landscapes are painted in a 
spirited style, ornamented with small figures in excel- 
lent taste. See Spooner, Biog. Hist, of the Fine Arts , 
s. v. 

Pereyra, Manuel, a Portuguese sculptor, was 
born in 1614. lie settled at Madrid, where he attained 
great distinction, and is regarded as one of the ablest 
artists that Portugal has produced. lie was commis- 
sioned to execute a great number of works. His 
masterpiece is a large statue of the Saviour in the 
church of the Rosario at Madrid. It is said that in his 
old age, having become blind, he made the model of a 
statue of St. John , and directed its execution. This 
statue is one of his finest works. He died in 1667. 
See Spooner, Biog. Hist, of the Fine Arts , ii, 674, 675. 

Fe'rez (1 Chron. xxvii, 3). See Piiarez. 

Perez, a name common to many Jewish literati, 
of whom we mention the following: 

1. Ben-Elija, also called Raph (t) “i, also C] “il -), 

a pupil of R. Jechiel of Paris, lived at Corbeil, and 
died about 1300. He wrote many Tosafotli or addita- 
menta to the Talmud, viz. to the treatises Beza, Nazir, 
Nedarim, Sanhedrim, Maccoth, and Meila, reprinted in 
the editions of the Talmud. He also wrote addita- 
nienta to the treatise Baba Kama (tt-p X22), which 
was published, according to a recension of one of his 
pupils, by Abr. Venano (Livorno, 1819). His Tosafoth 
to Zebachim (D^n^T 72) is reprinted in Pietosi's t"CP2 
ms: (ibid. 1810)/' See Fiirst, Bibl. Jud. iii, 77 ; Zunz, 
Zur Gesckichte u. IJteratur , p. 38, 41, 46, 52, 59,119, 193, 
205, 565. (B. P.) 

2. Ben-Isaac ha-Coiien, a jurist of high repute, 

a great cabalist, and a celebrated physician, was born 
about 1241 at Gerona. lie wrote a highly esteemed 
work, r^nbxn ^.2^2*72, “the Dispositions of the Di- 
vinity,” which treats in fifteen sections of the system 
of Cabala. It was lirst printed at Ferrara in 1558, 
and often since ; lastly at Zolkiew in 1779. See Fiirst, 
Bibl. Jud. iii l 77 ; De Rossi, Dizionario storico degli au- 
tori Ebrei , p. 260 (Germ, transl. by Hamburger); Un- 
do, Hist, of the Jews in Spain and Portugal , p. 81 ; Zunz, 
Zur Geschichte u. IJteratur , p. 480. (B. P.) 

3. Jkhuda Leon ijen-Josepii, who lived at the be- 

ginning of the 18th century, was rabbi at Venice and 
Amsterdam. He wrote, ^“11222^, the Deca- 

logue, in a poetical Aramaico-Arabic paraphrase, etc. 
(Amsterdam, 1737) : — Fundumento solido , a compen- 


dium of Jewish theology, which treats, in twelve chap- 
ters, of the fundamental principles of the Jewish relig- 
ion— God, cosmology, faith, legislature, the thirteen 
articles of faith, asceticism, ethics, providence, etc.; 
it was written in Spanish, and published in 1729 : — 
C 1 72m “H2*\T, mystical and cabalistic treatises (Ven- 
ice, 1716): — JTHE, excerpts of discourses deliv- 
ered at Venice, which bear upon the Pentateuch (Ber- 
lin, 1712). See Fiirst, Bibl. Jud. iii, 77 sq. ; De Rossi, 
Dizionario storico degli autori Ebrei , |>. 259 sq. (Germ, 
transl. by Hamburger); J 6 ch e r, A l ! gemei nes Gelehrten- 
Lexikon , s. v. ; Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. iii, 315 sq. (B. P.) 

Perez, one of the first Portuguese missionaries in 
Cochin China, was horn about 1635. He joined the 
French missionaries, and was charged by the bishop 
of Berynthe to go to Bengarin and Jonsalam to make 
conversions. He arrived about 1671, and from those 
places wrote letters to the prelate who had sent him, in 
which were found interesting observations upon the 
country and its inhabitants. He died towards the 
close of the 17th century. See Relation des Missions 
des ei'tques Frangais , p. 70. — Hoefcr, Nouv. Biog. Gene- 
rate, xxxix, 581. 

Perez, Father Andre, a Spanish theologian and 
romance writer, a native of the kingdom of Leon, lived 
in the early part of the 17th century. He entered the 
Dominican Order, and attained to the dignity of supe- 
rior of the convent of the Dominicans in Madrid. 1 1 is 
Sermons and his Vie de St. Raymond de Penafort are 
forgotten, hut inquiries are still made, from motives 
of curiosity, after his romance of La Picara Justina, 
which he published under the pseudonym of Francois 
Ubeda, Toledan (Medina-del-Campo, 1605, 4to). It is 
a weak imitation of Guzman d’Alfarche, destitute of 
invention, and written in an affected style. It is re- 
markable only for some licentious incidents, strange 
enough for the superior of a convent. The best edi- 
tion is that of Mayans y Siscar (Madrid, 1735, 4to). 
See Ecliard, Scriptores ordinis Prcedicatorum ; Tickncr, 
Hist, of Spanish Literature , iii, 61. — Hoefcr, Nouv. Biog. 
Generate, xxxix, 581. 

Perez, Andres, a Spanish painter, was horn at 
Seville in 1660. He painted historical subjects; also 
flower-pieces, in which he was more successful. Among 
his principal works are three on sacred subjects in the 
sanctuary of S. Lucia at Seville, signed “Andres Pe- 
rez, 1707 ;” and in the sacristy of the Capuchins of the 
same city is a picture by him of the Lust Judgment, 
dated 1713. lie died in 1727. See Spooner, Biog. 
IJist. of the Fine Arts, ii, 675. 

Perez, Antonio, a learned Spanish prelate, was 
horn in 1559 at Saint-Dominica of Silos. He belonged 
to the Benedictine Order, which chose him for vicar- 
general, and he helped to revive among his brethren a 
taste for learning. He occupied successively the bish- 
oprics of Urgel, Lerida, and Tarragona. He died at 
Madrid May 1, 1637. His principal works are, Apun- 
tamientos quadragesimales (Barcelona, 1608, 3 vols. 4to) : 
— Pentateuchnm fidei (Madrid, 1620, fol.) ; some pas- 
sages relative to the authority of the pope caused the 
work to he tidily suppressed, and it has become very 
rare: — Commentaria in regulnm S. Benedieti (Lyons, 
1624, 2 vols. 4to). See N. Antonio, Bibl. Ilispana 
Nova. — Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Ginerale, xxxix, 580 ; Wct- 
zer u. Welte, Kirchen-Lexikon , xii, 942. 

Perez, Bartolome, a distinguished Spanish 
painter, was horn at Madrid in 1634. Ho studied in 
the school of Don Juan de Arellano, and attained great 
excellence in flower painting. His pictures of this 
kind are composed in a tasteful and delicate style, 
with a brilliancy and harmony of coloring deserving 
of high praise. He also succeeded in the figure, fol- 
lowing the style of Don Juan de Carreno. There 
were many of his pieces at the Retiro, which were sub- 
sequently removed to the Rosario ; and one of his best 
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productions is mentioned, which combines his talents 
in both branches of the art, representing St. Rosa of 
Lima kneeling before the Virgin and infant Jesus , with 
tiro Ang Is , one of whom is croicning the Saviour, while 
the other is presenting him with a rase of flowers. Perez 
was also distinguished for the excellence of his theat- 
rical decorations. The duke of Montelcone commis- 
sioned him to paint a grand ceiling in fresco in his 
palace at Madrid, but while occupied upon it he unfor- 
tunately fell from the scaffold and was killed, in 1693. 
See Spooner, Biog. Ilist. of the Fine Arts , ii, 675. 

Perez, Francisco, de Pineda, a Spanish painter 
who flourished at Seville about 1660. He studied un- 
der Murillo, and followed his style with considerable 
success. Among other works, he painted several pict- 
ures for the churches and convents at Seville, which j 
show that he was an able disciple of that great master. 
Perez was a member of the society of professors who 
established the Acadeni}' of Fine Arts at Seville. See 
Spooner, Biog. Hist, of the Fine Arts , ii, 675. 

Pe'rez-Uzza (Heb. Pe'rets Uzza', HSV 1 

Cbron. xiii, 11), or Pe'rez-Uz'zah (Heb. Pe'rets 
Uzzah' , ftt? yHS, breach of Uzzak, 2 Sam. vi, 8 ; 
Sept. iliaaKom) ’O £«), the name which David conferred 
on the threshing-floor of Naehon, or Chidon, in com- 
memoration of the sudden death of Uzzah : “And Da- 
vid was wroth because Jehovah had broken this breach 
on Uzzah, and he called the place ‘ Uzzali’s breaking’ 
unto this day.” The word perez was a favorite with 
David on such occasions, lie employed it to com- 
memorate his having “broken up” the Philistine force 
in the valley of Rephaim (2 Sam. t , 20). See Baal- 
rerazim. He also used it in a subsequent reference 
to Uzzah’s destruction in 1 Chron. xv, 13. It is re- 
markable that the statement of the continued exist- 
ence of the name should be found not only in Samuel 
and Chronicles, but also in Josephus, who says {Ant. 
vii, 4, 2), as if from his own observation, “the place 
where he died is even now (tn vvv) ealled ‘ the cleav- 
ing of Oza.’ ” — Smith. About a mile and a half or 
two miles from the site of Kirjath-jearim, on the hill 
immediately above Chesla, the ancient Chesalon, on 
the road thence towards Jerusalem, is a small village 
still called Khirbet el-Uz , or “the ruins of Uzzah.” It 
is given by Prof. Robinson among the names of places 
west of Jerusalem as Khirbet el-Lauz , or, as it should 
be written, Khirbet eUAuz. This seems to be Perez- 
Uzzah. The position, on the road to Jerusalem, near 
the site of Obed-edom’s house, and not far from the 
site of Kirjath-jearim, all correspond. David, being 
afraid, it is said, to proceed with the ark towards Jeru- 
salem, “carried it aside into the house of Obed-edom 
the Gittite.” It seems therefore that the house of 
Obed-edom must have been near or in the immediate 
neighborhood of Perez-Uzzah. — Fairbairn. See Obed- 
edom. 

Perfecti {Perfect') is the name assumed by the 
stricter Cathari (q. v.) of the 12th and 13th centuries. 
Kainerius, who had himself been a Catharist, and who 
speaks of a census of the sect taken by themselves, 
says that there were only 4000 of these, although the 
“Credentes,” or general body of the Catharists, were 
innumerable. These “ perfect” Catharists were anal- 
ogous to the Maniehtcan “elect,” professing to live an 
extremely strict life, in imitation of Christ and his 
apostles. From among them were taken their bish- 
ops, “Filins major,” “Filins minor,” and deacon, 
some of whom -were brought up from their childhood 
on a rigid fish and vegetable diet. The Perfecti also 
called themselves Covsolati and Boni Homines. See 
Reiner, Contr. Waldens, in Bibl. Max. xxv, 266, 269. 

Perfection {\A\t.pcrfectum, “made out,” complete) 
is applied to that which wants nothing. According to 
some, it is divided into jdiysical or natural, whereby a 
thing has all its powers and faculties; moral, or an 


eminent degree of goodness and piety ; and metaphys- 
ical or transcendent in the possession of all the essen- 
tial attributes or parts necessary to the integrity of a 
substance ; or, in general, it is that whereby a thing 
has or is provided with everything belonging to its 
nature. Perfection is relative or absolute. A being 
possessed of all the qualities belonging to its species 
in the highest degree may be called perfect in a rela- 
tive sense. But absolute perfection can only he aseribed 
to the Supreme Being. We have the idea of a Being 
infinitely perfect — and from this Descartes reasoned 4 
that such a Being really exists. 

The Perfections of God are those qualities which 
he has communicated to his rational creatures, and 
which are in him in an infinitely perfect degree. They 
have been distinguished as natural and moral — the 
former belonging to Deity as the great first cause — 
such as independent and necessary existence* — the lat- 
ter as manifested in the creation and government of 
the universe — such as goodness, justiee, ete. But they 
are all natural in the sense of being essential. It has 
been proposed to call the former attributes and the lat- 
ter perfections. But this distinctive use of the terms 
has not prevailed ; indeed it is not well founded. In 
God there are nothing but attributes — because in him 
everything is absolute and involved in the substance 
and unity of a perfect being. See Attributes. 

PERFECTION, Christian. The word “perfect,” 
in the moral sense, is usually the translation of the 
Heb. tn and the Greek rtXtioc, which both essential- 
ly mean compl te. The term perfection, says Witsius, 
is not always used in the same sense in the Scriptures. 
1. There is a perfection of sincerity, vdiereby a man 
serves God without hypocrisy (Job i, 1 ; Isa. xxxviii, 
3). 2. There is a perfection of parts, subjective with 

respect to the whole man (1 Thess. v, 23), and objective 
with respect to the whole law, when all the duties pre- 
scribed bv God are observed (Psa. exix, 128; Luke i, 
6). 3. There is a comparative perfection ascribed to 

those who are advanced in knowledge, faith, and sanc- 
tification, in comparison of those who are still infants 
and untaught (1 John ii, 13 ; 1 Cor. ii, 6 ; Phil, iii, 15). 
4. There is an evangelical perfection. The righteous- 
ness of Christ being imputed to the believer, he is com- 
plete in him, and accepted of God as perfect through 
Christ (Col. ii, 10 ; Eph. v, 27 ; 2 Cor. v, 21). 5. There 
is also a perfection of degrees , by which a person per- 
forms all the commands of God, with the full exertion 
of all his powers, without the least defect. This is 
what the law of God requires, but what the saints can- 
not attain to in this life, though we willingly allow 
them all the other kinds above mentioned (Rom. vii, 
24; Phil, iii, 12; 1 John i, 8) (Witsius, (Economic 
Fcedermn Dei , lib. iii, cap. 12, § 124). The ancient 
worthies, in the simplicity of their faith, were “perfect 
in their generation” (Gen. vi, 9; Job i, 1); “ they fol- 
lowed the Lord fully” (Numb, xiv, 24). As the term 
“ perfect” is frequently applied to different individuals 
in the Scriptures, and the possession of the character 
so frequently enjoined, there can be no doubt, among 
those who know the Scriptures and the power of God, 
that perfection, in the scriptural sense of the term, 
ought to be an object of more anxious solicitude 
among Christians than it usually is (Gen. xvii, 1; 
Luke vi, 40; Heb. vi, 1). We are exhorted to acquire 
the perfection of Christianity both in theory and prac- 
tice. We are to be thoroughly instructed and expe- 
rienced in divine principles; to be adults and not chil- 
dren in Christian knowledge (1 Cor. ii, 6; xiv, 20; 2 
Cor. xiii, 9; Eph. iv, 13; Phil, iii, 15; Heb. v, 14). 
We are to press onward to the attainment of the per- 
fection of Christian life by submission to the reign of 
the Holy Spirit, which brings the entire man into com- 
plete subjection to the divine will (Rom. viii, 12). In 
this sense the faithful may be said to “stand perfect 
and complete in all the will of God” (Col. ii, 10 ; iv, 
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12). The Saviour says to his disciples, “ Be ye 
therefore perfect, even as your Father which is in 
heaven is perfect” (Matt, v, 48). Not that we can 
ever attain to an equality ; but taking him as the only 
pattern of perfection, we can advance towards a con- 
similarity . Just as it is said in the parallel passage, 
“ Be ye therefore merciful, as your Father also is 
merciful” (Luke vi, 40), so we are to be holy in the 
same manner , though in the same degree it is utterly 
impossible, as we are but finite creatures, while he is 
the Infinite and Eternal. As creatures, we cannot 
reach any state that precludes the possibility of further 
improvement ; inasmuch as we may love God supreme- 
ly, yet that love may become stronger, and that delight 
increase forever. The perfection of a Christian, con- 
sidered in relation to that of his heavenly Father, may 
be likened to one of those mathematical lines that ma} 7 
draw nearer and nearer to another for all eternity, still 
remaining as infinite in their mutual distance as they 
are endless in their mutual approach, and everlasting 
in their asymptotic relation to one another. Our con- 
tinual advancement towards him maybe illustrated by 
the recurring decimal fraction. Though we add figure 
after figure, in a continuing and never-ending series, 
and every additional figure brings it nearer to a 
certain value, yet there is no possibility of its ever 
reaching that value. So the happy and the holy may 
continue to grow more like God, without the most dis- 
tant possibility of attaining his glorious perfections. 
Nay, he may grow more like God throughout eternity, 
and throughout eternity remain at an infinite distance 
from the absolutely perfect objeet wliieh he thus in- 
creasingly resembles (Phil, iii, 12-16). See Bates, 
IFbr&s, p. 557, ete. ; Burgh, Dignity of Human Nature ; 
Doddridge, Lectures , leet. 181; Channing, Works; Ir- 
ving, Orations and Arguments ; Engl. Rev. ii, 20 ; Presb. 
Theol. Rev. Oct. 1868 ; Christ. Examiner (1874), p. 183 ; 
Brit, and For. Ev. Rev. July, 1876; Meth. Quar. Rev. 
Oct. 1874. See Sanctification. 

That such perfection is attainable in this life is held 
by the Franciscans, Jesuits, and Molinists in the 
Church of Rome, but is denied by the Dominicans and 
Jansenists. In advocating the doctrine, its Roman 
Catholic supporters generally rest much on the distinc- 
tion between mortal and venial sins. See Sin. 

“ Christian Perfection ” is pre-eminently a doctrine 
of Methodists of nearly all classes. It is not a perfec- 
tion of justification, but a perfeetion of sanctification ; 
which John Wesley, in a sermon on Christian perfec- 
tion, from the text Ileb. vi, 1, “ Let us go on to perfec- 
tion,” earnestly contends for as attainable in this life 
by believers, by arguments founded chiefly on the com- 
mandments and promises of Scripture concerning sanc- 
tification ; guarding his doctrine, however, by saying 
that it is neither an angelic nor an Adamic perfection, 
and does not exclude ignoranee and error of judgment, 
with consequent wrong affections, such as “needless 
fear or ill-grounded hope, unreasonable love or unrea- 
sonable aversion.” He admits, also, that even in this 
sense it is a rare attainment, but asserts that “several 
persons have enjoyed this blessing, without interrup- 
tion, for many years, several enjoy it at this day, and 
not a few have enjoyed it unto their death, as they have 
declared with their latest breath, calmly witnessing 
that God had saved them from all sin, till their spirit 
returned to God.” Paul and John he deemed suffi- 
cient authorities for the use of an epithet which he 
knew, however, would be liable to the cavils of criti- 
cism. The Christian world had also largely recognised 
the term in the writings of Clemens Alexandrinus, Ma- 
carius, Kempis, Fenelon, Lucas, and other writers, Pa- 
pal and Protestant. Besides incessant allusions to the 
doctrine in his general writings, Wesley has left an 
elaborate treatise on it. Fletcher of Madeley, an exam- 
ple as well as an authority of the doctrine, published an 
essay on it, proving it to be scriptural as well as sanc- 
tioned by the best theological writers. Weslej^s the- 


ory of the doctrine is precise and intelligible, though of- 
ten distorted into perplexing difficulties by both its ad- 
vocates and opponents. As above observed, he taught 
not absolute, nor angelic, nor Adamic, but “ Christian 
perfection.” Each sphere of being has its own normal 
limits; God alone has absolute perfection; the angels 
have a perfection of their own above that of human- 
ity, at least of the humanity of our sphere; unfallen 
man, represented by Adam, occupied a peculiar sphere 
in the divine economy, with its own relations to the di- 
vine government, its own “perfection,” called by Wes- 
ley Adamic perfection ; fallen, but regenerated man, 
has also his peculiar sphere as a subject of the mediato- 
rial economy, and the highest practicable virtue (what- 
ever it may be) in that sphere is its “perfection,” is 
Christian perfection. Admitting such a theory of per- 
fection, the most important question has respect to its 
practical limit. When can it be said of a Christian man 
that he is thus perfeet? Wesley taught that perfect 
Christians “are not free from ignorance, no, nor from 
mistake. We are no more to expeet any man to be 
infallible than to be omniscient. . . . From infirmities 
none are perfectly freed till their spirits return to God ; 
neither can we expect, till then, to be wholly freed from 
temptation ; for ‘the servant is not above his Master.* 
Neither in this sense is there any absolute perfection 
on earth. There is no perfection of degrees, none which 
does not admit of a continual increase. . . . The propo- 
sition which I will hold is this: ‘Any person may be 
cleansed from all sinful tempers, and yet need the aton- 
ing blood.’ For what? for ‘ negligences and ignoran- 
ces for both words and actions (as well as omissions), 
which are, in a sense, transgressions of the perfect law. 
And I believe no one is clear of these till he lays down 
this corruptible body.” Perfection, as defined by Wes- 
ley, is not then perfection according to the absolute 
moral law: it is perfection according to the special re- 
medial economy introduced by the Atonement, in which 
the heart, being sanctified, fulfils the law by love (Rom. 
xii,8, 10), and its involuntary imperfections are provid- 
ed for, by that economy, without the imputation of 
guilt, as in the case of infancy and all irresponsible per- 
sons. The only question, then, ean be, Is it possible for 
good men so to love God that all their conduct, inward 
and outward, shall be swa} 7 ed by love ? that even their 
involuntary defects shall be swayed by it? Is there 
such a thing as the inspired writer calls the “perfect 
love” which “ casteth out fear ?” (1 John iv, 18), Wes- 
ley believed that there is ; that it is the privilege of all 
saints ; and that it is to be attained by faith. “ I want 
you to be all love,” he wrote. “ This is the perfection 
I believe and teach ; and this perfection is consistent 
with a thousand nervous disorders, which that high- 
strained perfection is not. Indeed, my judgment is 
that (in this case particularly) to overdo is to undo ; 
and that to set perfection too high is the most effectual 
way of driving it out of the world.” “ Man,” he says, 
“ in his present state, can no more attain Adamic than 
angelic perfection. The perfeetion of which man is ca- 
pable, while he dwells in a corruptible body, is the com- 
plying with that kind command, ‘My son, give me thy 
heart!’ It is loving the Lord his God with all his 
heart, and with all his soul, and with all his mind.” 
Such is his much misrepresented doetrine of Christian 
perfeetion. Wesley taught that this sanctification is 
usually gradual, but may be instantaneous (Stevens, 
Centenary of Methodism p. 133). See Wesley, Plain 
Account of Christian Perfection; Fletcher, Chnstian 
Perfection; Merritt, Christian's Manual; Peck, Scrip- 
ture Doctrine of Christian Perfection ; Foster, Christian 
Purity. See Method is m. 

Perfectionism. This doetrine is often confound- 
ed with two others, from which, however, it is philo- 
sophically distinguishable. One of these is the doc- 
trine of the simplicity of moral action, the most pow 7 - 
erful advocate of which is the theological school at 
Oberlin, Ohio. According to this theory, it is impos- 
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sible that sin and virtue should co-exist in the human 
heart at the same time; all moral action is single and 
indivisible; the soul is either wholly consecrated to 
Christ, or it has none of his spirit. These two states 
may alternate: the man may be a Christian at one 
moment and a sinner the next, but he cannot be at 
any one moment a sinful or imperfect Christian. The 
advocates of this view, however, deny that any one 
can claim to be a perfect Christian under this theory, 
because he does not remember any conscious failure, 
since “even present failure is not always a matter of 
distinct consciousness, and the past belongs to mem- 
ory, and not to consciousness.” Sec Oberlin The- 
ology. 

The other view, which is sometimes confounded with 
perfectionism, is that entitled by its advocates the 
doctrine of “perfect sanctification,” or sometimes the 
“higher life.” This is, in brief, the doctrine that Je- 
sus Christ is a present Saviour from sin ; that he is 
able to keep those that trust in him from falling into 
any sin whatever; and that if the soul trusted him 
completely it would be preserved from all deliberate 
sin, and its unintentional wrong-doing — errors rather 
than sins — would not be imputed to it. It is true that 
some of the advocates of this view claim to have so 
lived in the presence of Christ as to have been for 
weeks and months unconscious of any sin ; but more 
generally those who hold this view of the present re- 
deeming power of Christ, while they insist that it is 
possible to live so near to him as to be kept by him 
“ without sin,” also confess that they occasionally fail 
to keep up a complete and undeviating trust in Christ, 
and so do, in fact, in some degree, temporarily fall 
away from that condition in which they maintain it to 
be their privilege to walk. Tt should be added that 
this doctrine of the “higher life” is one of experience 
rather than philosophy, and it is difficult to afford a 
clear and concise definition of it that will be free from 
every objection, or intelligible to those of an nnspirit- 
ual state of mind. See Perfection, Christian. 

Perfectionists, a controversial term, applied in 
an odious sense to those who lay claim to absolute 
Christian perfection, or maintain its possibility. They 
may be divided into several classes, as they rest their 
claims on different grounds. 1. There are the advo- 
cates of imputed perfection. These are perfect, not in 
their own righteousness, but in the imputed righteous- 
ness of Christ. The individual who fancies himself 
in possession of all Christ’s righteousness holds usual- 
ly, not only that he does not, but that he cannot sin. 
What would be sin in others is no sin in him. But 
moral character is not transferable property. It ad- 
heres to its possessor, and to him alone, and can never 
become the character of any other being. See Impu- 
tation. 2. The second class are those who claim 
what they call an evangelical perfection. They do 
not profess to obey perfectly the divine law, or think 
that this is at all necessary. The moral law has been 
superseded by the law of faith. To this theory it is 
sufficient to reply that the moral law has not been su- 
perseded or annulled, but is in full force now through- 
out the universe. Our Saviour came to vindicate and 
honor the law, not to annul it. See Antinomians. 
3. The third class are those who profess to fulfil per- 
fectly the law of God. They admit that the moral 
law — the great law of love — stands in unabated force ; 
that it is binding on themselves ; and insist that they 
can and do completely fulfil it. This they claim in 
such an absolute sense as to imply perfect sinlessness , 
and to require no further need of penitence and for- 
giveness. This view is not held by any one sect, nor 
confined to any one denomination ; but is avowed more 
or less distinctly by some persons in different church- 
es, chiefly in the Methodist and the Congregational de- 
nominations, though not accepted by the great body 
of believers in any of them. Such views have occa- 
sionally characterized mystical individuals in every 


age [see Mystics], and are also held, under some mod- 
ification or other, by several bodies of communists in 
this country. See Theol. Rev. i, 554 ; Meth. Quar. Rev. 
1841, p. 307 ; 1818, p. 293. See Law (Moral). 

Perfume (“*£, kilter, rnbp, hetdreth). The 
strong and offensive exhalations of animal bodies in a 
hot climate must be regarded as the original cause of 
the high value (Prov. xxvii, 9) ascribed to perfumery, 
and its generally extended use (see Anoint; Oil; and 
comp, l’lut. De Iside, ch. 80), although luxury and self- 
indulgence had much to do with its extension and re- 
finement. It is still customary in the Orient, as it was 
of old, to perfume thoroughly not only rooms, clothing, 
etc. (comp. Cant, iii, G), but in the houses of chief per- 
sons to sprinkle perfumes on the persons of guests, at 
their arrival or departure (comp. Maundiell, Trav. p. 
40 sq. ; Ilarmer, Obs. ii, 83 sq. ; Bosenmuller, Mor~ 
genland , iv, 157). On anointing the beard, see Beard. 
Perfumed fans were carried (Curt, viii, 9, 23) before 
princes ; and at their public entry into cities altars of 
incense were erected on the streets (Herodian, iv, 8, 19; 
Bosenmuller, Morgenktnd , iv, 195). Such attestation of 
honor and means of enjoyment were at an early period 
transferred also to the gods, in the belief that they in- 
j haled with pleasure the odors offered them (Dent. 

| xxxiii, 10), and this burning of incense is hence very 
i often alluded to among the ceremonies of heathen 
religions (1 Kings xi, 8 ; 2 Kings xxii, 17; xxiii, 

* 5; Jer. i, 1G; vii, 9; xliv, 3 sq. ; Hoseaii, 13; xi, 2; 
Isa. lxv, 3; 2 Chron. xxv, 14; xxviii, 3; Ezek. vi, 
13 ; xxiii, 41 ; 1 Macc. ii, 15. Comp. Iliad , vi, 2G9 
sq. ; Virg. A: in. i, 420 sq. ; Ovid, Fasti , i, £39 sq. ; ii, 
573 ; Aristoph. V<sp. 94 sq. ; Lucian, Jvp. Tragced. 
45 ; Pliny, xiii, 1). Some deities were worshipped 
with no other offerings than incense and perfumes 

* (Biihr, Symbol, i, 478), but their use was also included 
in the instituted worship of Jehovah (Deut. xxxiii, 10), 
for the Israelites were required to add sacred incense 
to man}’ of their sacrifices, which was burned with 
them on the altar (Lev. ii, 1 sq. ; xvi, G, 15); and daily, 
morning and evening, in trimming and lighting their 
lamps, an especial incense-offering was made upon its 

! own separate altar over against the ark of the cov- 
I enant (Exod. xl, 27 ; xxx, 7 sq. Comp. Luke i, 9). 
No douLt the incense was useful in destroying the 
damp vapors in the confined space of the sanctuary, 
as well as the exhalations from the animals burned as 
' sacrifices (Bosenmuller on Exod. xxx, 7), but the pur- 
pose of the incense seems to have been religious. Thus 
the seer of the Apocalypse represents tie angel in the 
heavenly sanctuary as burning incense after the type 
of the earthly. But it does not follow, because incense 
and prayer were often united (Jer. i, 16; Tsa. cxli, 2; 
Bahr’s other citations are irrelevant), that in the Jew- 
ish sanctuary the incense -offering had sensualized 
prayer (comp. Ilofmann, ) Veissag. i, 144 sq.). Still 
less can we adopt Bahr’s view ( Symbol . i, 4G2 sq.) that 
incense is a symbol of God's name, invoked in prayer. 
Besides the ingredients of this incense enumerated in 
Exod. xxx, 38, the Talmud adds seven other compo- 
nents, and hence calls the whole the eleven oders (^HX 
Midrash Shir I/ashir, xii. 4; xxi, 3; and 
B. Abr. ben-I)avid, Comm, de svffitu ex Shiite JIacgibor. 
in Ugolini Thesaur. xi). According to the Talmud, 
half a pound of this incense was to be burned morning 
and evening (Gem. Shebuoth , x, 2. See esp. Lightfoot, 
Hor. Ilebr. p. 715). Exaggerated accounts are given 
as to the distance from Jerusalem at which the incense 
could be smelled (Mislina, Tamid, iii, 8). The most 
important incense-offering w’as that which the high- 
priest made before the ark of the covenant on the 
great day of atonement (Lev. xvi, 12 sq.). The man- 
agement of the daily incense in the second Temple 
is detailed in the Mislina (Tamid, 5, G). One priest 
carried incense iu a vessel (r2), another burning coals 
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from the altar of burnt -offering in a golden censer 
(q. v.), and, passing into the holy place, the latter 
scattered the coals upon the altar of incense, and the 
former spread the incense upon them (Tumid, i, 2 sq.). 
These priestly duties, like the others of the office (1 
Sam. ii, 28 ; 2 Chron. xxvi, 18), were daily distributed 
by lot (comp. Luke i, 9). But, according to the Mish- 
na (Tamul, v, 2; Yoma , ii, 4), those priests who had 
once performed the office were afterwards shut out 
from the lot, on the ground that, as the Gemara says 
that this duty enriches with divine blessings (Deut. 
xxxiii, 10 sq.), this advantage might thus be as wide- 
ly distributed as possible. (On these later Jewish su- 
perstitions, see G. Michaelis, Observat. Sacr. p. 71 sq.) 
It is possible that the distinction which this office gave 
the priest, bringing him into the nearest relation with 
the Deity of all the duties of the sanctuary, rendered 
such an arrangement proper. Perhaps also the be- 
lief that the special revelations of God would be made 
first to the priest thus officiating, may have contributed 
to cause this duty to be equally divided. (Comp. Jo- 
seph. Ant. xiii, 10, 3 ; Luke i, 11, and Wetstein, ad loc.) 
During the burning of incense in the sanctuary the 
people stood praying in the court (Luke i, 10), and, 
after the fulfilment of his office, they received from 
the priest his blessing (Reland, Antiq. Sacr. ii, 5, 5). 
The burning of incense to the honor of Jehovah out 
of the national sanctuary, on high places, or in cities, 
was accounted illegal after David’s time (1 Kings iii, 
3; xxii, 44; 2 Kings xii, 3 ; xv, 4 ; xvi, 4. Comp. 2 
Chron. xxxii, 12 ; 1 Macc. i, 58). In the idolatries of 
the ten tribes of Israel, arranged by Jeroboam, the 
burning of incense found a place (1 Kings xiii, 1 ; 2 
Kings xvii, 11). See Carpzov, Appar. p. 275 sq. ; 
Braun. Selecta Sacr . p. 225 sq. ; Schlicliter, Be sujfitu 
sacr. Ilebr. (Hal. 1754). — Winer, ii, 303. See Incense. 

In secular life also, as above observed, 
the free use of perf umes was peculiarly grate- 
ful to the Orientals (Prov. xxvii, 9), whose 
olfactory nerves are more than usually sen- 
sitive to the offensive smells engendered by 
the heat of their climate (Burckhardt, Trav- 
els, ii, 85). The Hebrews manufactured 
their perfumes chiefly from spices imported 
from Arabia, though to a certain extent also 
from aromatic plants growing in their own 
country. See Spices. The modes in which 
they applied them were various : occasion- 
ally a bunch of the plant itself was worn 
about the person as a nosegay, or enclosed 
in a bag (Cant, i, 13) ; or the plant was re- 
duced to a powder and used in the way of 
fumigation (Cant, iii, 6); or, again, the aro- 
omatic qualities were extracted by some 
process of boiling, and were then mixed 
with oil, so as to be applied to the person in 
the way of ointment (John xii, 3) ; or, last- 
ly, the scent was carried about in smell- 
ing-bottles ('ZTSiil houses of the soul) 

suspended from the girdle (Isa. iii, 20). 

Perfumes entered largely into the Temple 
service, in the two forms of incense and 
ointment (Exod. xxx, 22-38). Xor were 
they less used in private life : not only 
were they applied to the person, but to gar- 
ments (Psa. xlv, 8 ; Cant, iv, 11), and to 
articles of furniture, such as beds (Prov. 
vii, 17). On the arrival of a guest the same 
compliments were probably paid in ancient 
as in modern times ; the rooms were fumi- 
gated ; the person of the guest was sprinkled 
with rose-water ; and then the incense was 
applied to his face and beard (Dan. ii, 40 ; 

Lane, Mod. Eg. ii, 14). When a royal per- 
sonage went abroad in his litter, attendants 
threw up “pillars of smoke” about his path 
VII.-0 o o 


(Cant, iii, G). Xor is it improbable that other prac- 
tices, such as scenting the breath by chewing frankin- 
cense (Lane, i, 24G), and the skin by washing in rose- 
water (Burckhardt, i, 52), were also adopted in early 
times. The use of perfumes was omitted in times of 
mourning, whence the allusion in Isa. iii, 24, “ Instead 
of sweet smell there shall be stink.” The preparation 
of perfumes in the form either of ointment or incense 
was a recognised profession (nj^l; A.V. apothecary) 
among the Jews (Exod. xxx, 25, 35; Eccl. x, 1).— 
Smith. See Ointment. 

Per'ga (n*py>;), an ancient and important city of 
Pamphylia, in Asia Minor, situated ou the river Oes- 
trus, at a distance of sixty stadia from its month 
(Strab. xiv, GG7 ; Cic. 1 'err. i, 20; Plin. v, 2G; Mela, 
i, 14 ; Ttol. v, 5, § 7). It was celebrated in antiquity 
for the worship of Artemis (Diana), whose temple stood 
on a hill outside the town, and in whose honor annual 
festivals Avere celebrated (Callim. Hymn, in Dian. 
187; Scylax, p, 39; Dion. Per. 854). The goddess 
and the temple are represented on the coins of Perga. 



Alexander the Great occupied Perga with a part of 
his army after quitting Phasaelis, between which two 
towns the road is described as long and difficult (Ar- 
rian, Anab. i, 2G; comp. Polyb. v, 72; xxii, 25; Livy, 
xxxviii, 37). The Cestrus was navigable to Perga, 
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and St. Paul landed here on his voyage from Paphos 
(Acts xiii, 13). He visited the city a second time on 
his return from the interior of Pamphvlia, and preach- 
ed the Gospel there (Acts xiv, 25). Perga was origi- 
nally the capital of Pamphylia ; but when that prov- 
ince was divided into two, Side became the chief town 
of the first, aud Perga of the second Pamphylia. In 
the ecclesiastical notices, and in Ilierocles (p. 079), 
Perga appears as the metropolis of Pamphylia (Ste- 
phen of Bvzant. s. v. ; Eckhel, Doctr. Num. i, 3, p. 
12). There are still extensive remains of Perga at a 
spot called by the Turks Eski-Kaksi (Leake, Asia Mi- 
nor , p. 132; Fellows, Asia M inor, p. 190; Texier, 
Asie Mineure, pi. 19; Conybeare and Howson, St. Pend, 
i, 1G0). See Pamphylia. 

Per'gamos, properly Pergamcs (Ilfjoya/ioc), or 
Pekgamum (II tpyct/iou, as usually in classical writers), 
a town of the Great Mysia, the capital of a kingdom of 
the same name, and afterwards of the Homan province 
of Asia Propria. It was an ancient city, in a most 
beautiful district of Teuthrania, in Asia INI inor, north 
of the river Caicus. Near the point where the city 
was located, two other rivers, the Selinus and Cetius, 
emptied themselves into the Caicus ; the Selinus flowed 
through the city itself, while the Cetius washed its 
walls (Strab. xiii, G19; Plin. v, 33; Pausan. vi, 1G, 
§ 1 ; Livy, xxxvii, is). Its distance from the sea was 
one hundred and twenty stadia, but communication with 
the sea was effected by the navigable river Caicus. The 
name was originally given to a remarkable hill, pre- 
senting a conical appearance when viewed from the 
plain. The local legends attached a sacred character 
to this place. Upon it the Cabiri were said to have 
been witnesses of the birth of Zeus, and the whole of 
the land belonging to the city of the same name which 
afterwards grew up around the original Pergamos ap- 
pertained to these deities. The city itself, w hich is first 
mentioned by Xenophon (Anab. vii, 8, § 8), w r as orig- 
inally a fortress of considerable natural strength, being 
situated on the summit of the hill, round the foot of 
which there were at that time no houses. Subse- 
quently, however, a city arose at the foot of the hill, 
and the latter then became the Acropolis. We have 
no further information as to the foundation of the orig- 
inal town on the hill, but the Pergamenians believed 
themselves to be the descendants of Arcadians who 
had migrated to Asia under the leadership of the He- 
raclid Telephus (Pausan. i, 4, § 5). They derived the 
name of their town from Pergamus, a son of Pyrrhus, 
who w'as believed to have arrived there with his moth- 
er Andromache, and, after a successful combat with 
Arius, the ruler of Teuthrania, to have established 
himself there (Pausan. i, 11, § 2). Another tradition 
stated that Asclepius, with a colony from Epidaurus, 
proceeded to Pergamos. At all events, the place seems 
to have been inhabited by many Greeks at the time 
when Xenophon visited it. Still, however, Pergamos 
remained a place of not much importance until the 
time of Lysimachus, one of the generals of Alexander 
the Great. The sacred character of the locality, com- 
bined with its natural strength, seems to have made 
it, like some others of the ancient temples, a bank for 
chiefs w r ho desired to accumulate a large amount of 
specie. Hence this Lysimachus chose Pergamos as a 
place of security for the reception and preservation of 
his treasures, which amounted to 9000 talents. The 
care and superintendence of this treasure was intrusted 
to Philetrerus of Tium, a eunuch from his infancy, and a 
person in whom Lysimachus placed the greatest con- 
fidence. For a time Philetierus answered the expecta- 
tions of L} r simachus, but having been ill-treated by Ar- 
sinoe, the wife of his master, he withdrew' his allegiance, 
anddeclared himselfindependent. B.C.283. As Lysim- 
aehus v’as prevented by domestic calamities from pun- 
ishing the offender, Philetrerus remained in undisturbed 
possession of the town and treasures for twenty years, 
contriving by dexterous management to maintain peace 


with his neighbors. He transmitted his principality 
to a nephew of the name of Eumenes, w ho increased 
the territor} 7 he had inherited, and even gained a vic- 
tory over Antiochus, the son of Seleucus, in the neigh- 
borhood of Sardis. After a reign oftwent}’-two years, 
from B.C. 2G3 to 241, he v r as succeeded by his cousin 
Attains, who, after a great victory over the Galatians, 
assumed the title of king, and distinguished himself bv 
his great talents and sound policy (Strabo, xiii, G23, 
G24 ; Polyb. xviii, 24 ; Livy, xxxiii, 21). He espoused 
the interests of Home against Philip of Macedonia, and 
in conjunction with the Khodian fleet rendered impor- 
tant service to the Romans. It was mainly this At- 
tains that amassed the w'ealth for which his name be- 
came proverbial. He died at an advanced age, in B.C. 
197. and was succeeded by his son Eumenes 1 l.from B.C. 
197 to 159. He continued his father’s friendship for the 
Romans, and assisted them against Antiochus the Great 
and Perseus of Macedonia. After the defeat of Anti- 
ochus, the Homans rewarded his services by giving him 
all the countries in Asia Minor west of Mount Taurus. 
Pergamos, the territory of which had hitherto not ex- 
tended beyond the gulfs of Elrea and Adramyttium, now 
became a large and powerful kingdom (Strabo, l. c. ; 
Livy, xxxviii, 39). Eumenes II was nearly killed at 
Delphi by assassins said to have been hired by Perseus; 
yet at a later period he favored the cause of the Mace- 
donian king, and thereby incurred the ill-will of the 
Homans. Pergamos was mainly indebted to Eumenes 
II for its embellishment and extension. He was a 
liberal patron of the arts and sciences; he decorated 
the temple of Zeus Nicephorus, which had been built 
by Attains outside the city, w’ith walks and plantations, 
and erected himself many other public buildings ; but 
the greatest monument of his liberality was the great 
library which he founded, and which yielded only to 
that of Alexandria in extent and value (Strabo, l. c. ; 
Athen. i, 3). He w T as succeeded by his son Attains II ; 
but the government w r as carried on by the late king’s 
brother, Attains, surnamed Philadelphus, from B.C. 
159 to 138. During this period the Pergamenians 
again assisted the Romans against the pseudo-Philip. 
Attains also defeated Diegylus, king of the Thracian 
Caeni, and overthrew Prusias of Bithvnia. On his 
death, his w'ard and nephew 7 , Attains 111. surnamed 
Philometer, undertook the reins of government, from 
B.C. 138 to 133, and on his death bequeathed his king- 
dom to the Romans. Soon after Aristonicus, a natural 
son of Eumenes II, revolted, and claimed the kingdom 
of Pergamos for himself; but in B.C. 130 he was van- 
quished and taken prisoner, and the kingdom of Per- 
gamos became a Roman province under the name of 
Asia (Strabo, xiv, GIG.) The city of Pergamos, how- 
ever, continued to flourish and prosper under the Ho- 
man dominion, so that Pliny (l. c.) could still call it 
“longe clarissimum Asiae Pergamum it remained the 
centre of jurisdiction for the district, and of commerce, 
as all the main roads of Western Asia converged there. 
Pergamos was one of the seven churches mentioned in 
the book of Hevelation (ii, 12). Under the Byzantine 
emperors the greatness and prosperity of the city de- 
clined; but it still exists under the name of Bergamo, 
and presents to the visitor numerous ruins and exten- 
sive remains of its ancient magnificence. It lies cn 
the north bank of the Caicus, at the base and on the 
declivity of two high and steep mountains, on one of 
which now stands a dilapidated castle. A wall facing 
the south-east of the Acropolis, of hewn granite, is at 
least one hundred feet deep, and engrafted into the 
i rock; above it a course of large substructions form a 
: spacious area, upon which once rose a temple unri- 
valled in sublimity of situation, being visible from the 
j vast plain and the yEgean Sea. The ruins of this 
temple show that it w*as built in the noblest style. 
Besides this, there are ruins of an ancient temple of 
yEseulapius, which, like the Nieephorion, was outside 
the city (Tacit. Ann. iii, G3; Pausan. 13, § 2); of a 
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View of Perg nuos. 


royal palace, which was surrounded by a wall, and 
connected with the Ca'icns by an aqueduct; of a pry- 
taneutn, a theatre, a gymnasium, a stadium, an am- 
phitheatre, and other public buildings. All these re- 
mains attest the unusual splendor of the ancient city, 
and all travellers speak with admiration of their stu- 
pendous greatness. The numerous coins which we 
possess of Pergamos attest that Olympian games were 
celebrated there ; a vase found there, represents a torch- 
race on horseback ; and Pliny (x, 25) relates that pub- 
lic cock-tights took place there every year. Pergamos 
was celebrated for the manufacture of ointments 
(Athen. xv, G89), pottery (Pliny, xxxv, 46), and 
parchment, which derives its name (charta Pergame- 
na) from the city. The library of Pergamos, which is 
said to have consisted of no less than 200,000 volumes, 
remained at Pergamos after the kingdom of the Attali 
had lost its independence, until Antony removed it to 
Egypt, and presented it to queen Cleopatra (Pliny, 
Ilist. Xat . iii, 2; Plutarch, Anton,'), The valuable 
tapestries, called in Latin aulva , from having adorned 
the hall of king Attalus, were also wrought in this 
town. Even now it is a place of considerable im- 
portance, containing a population estimated at 14,000, 
of whom about 301)0 are Greeks, 300 Armenians, and 
the rest Turks (Macfarlane’s Visit). The writer just 
cited says, “ The approach to this ancient and decayed 
city was as impressive as well might be. After cross- 
ing the Ca'icns, I saw, looking over three vast tumuli, 
or sepulchral barrows, similar to those of the plains of 
Troy, the present Turkish city, with its tall minarets 
and taller cypresses, situated on the lower declivities 
and at the font of the Acropolis, whose bold gray brow 
was crowned by the rugged v/alls of a barbarous castle, 
the usurper of the site of a magnificent Greek temple.” 
The town consists for the most part of small and mean 
wooden houses, among which appear the remains of ear- 
ly Christian churches, showing “like large fortresses 
amid vast barracks of wood.” None of these churches 
have any scriptural or apocalyptic interest conneeted 
with them, having been erected kl several centuries after 
the ministry of the apostles, and when Christianity was 
not a humble and despised creed, but the adopted relig- 
ion of an immense empire.” The pagan temples have 
fared worse than these Christian churches. “The fanes 
of Jupiter and Diana, of oEsculapius and Venus, are 
prostrate in the dust; and where they have not been 
carried away by the Turks, to cut up into tombstones 
or to pound into mortar, the Corinthian and Ionic col- 


umns, the splendid capitals, the cornices and pedi- 
ments, all in the highest ornament, are thrown into 
unsightly heaps.” 

As above noted, in Pergamos was one of the seven 
churches of Asia, to which the Apocalypse is addressed. 
This church is commended for its fidelity and firmness 
in the midst of persecutions, and in a city so eminently 
addicted to idolatry. “ J know,” it is said, “ thy works, 
and where thou (liveliest, even where Satan's seat is" (Rev. 
ii, 13). Now there was at Pergamos a celebrated and 
much frequented temple of gEsculapius, who probably 
there, as in other places, was worshipped in the form of 
a living serpent, fed in the temple, and considered as its 
divinity. Hence yEsculapius was called the god of Per- 
gamos, and on the coins struck by the town iEscula- 
pius often appears with a rod encircled by a serpent 
(llerger, Thesaur . i, 492). As the sacred writer men- 
tions the great dragon and the old serpent (Rev. xii,9), 
there is reason to conclude that when he says in the 
above passage that the Church of Pergamos dwelt 
“where Satan’s seat is,” he alludes to the worship of 
the serpent as there practiced. The great wealth which 
accrued to Eumenes II from his large accession of ter- 
ritory he employed in laying out a magnificent resi- 
dential city, and adorning it with temples and other 
public buildings. J 1 is passion, and that of liis suc- 
cessor, for literature and the fine arts, led them to form 
a library which rivalled that of Alexandria; and the 
impulse given to the art of preparing sheepskins for 
the purpose of transcription, to gratify the taste of the 
royal di’ettanti , has left its record in the name 'parch- 
ment . Eumenes’s successor, Attalus II, is said to have 
bid six hundred thousand sesterces for a picture by 
the painter Aristides, at the sale of the plunder of Cor- 
inth ; and by so doing to have attracted the attention 
of the Roman general Munimius to it, who sent it cff at 
once to Rome, where no foreign artist’s work had 
then been seen. For another picture by the same art- 
ist he paid one hundred talents. But the great glory 
of the city was the so-called Nicepborium, a grove of 
extreme beauty, laid out as a thank-offering for a vic- 
tory over Antiochus, in which was an assemblage of 
temples, probably of all the deities, Zeus, Athena, Apol- 
lo, ^Esculapius, Dionysus, and Aphrodite. The temple 
of the last was of a most elaborate character. Its facade 
was perhaps inlaid after the manner oipietradura work ; 
for Philip V' of Macedonia, who was repulsed in an at- 
tempt to surprise Pergamos during the reign of Atta- 
lus II, vented his spite in cutting down the trees of the 
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grove, and not only destroying the Aphrodisium, but 
injuring the stones in such a %vay as to prevent their 
being used again. At the conclusion of peace it was 
made a special stipulation that this damage should be 
made good. The immense wealth which was directly 
or indirectly derived from the legacy of his dominions 
by Attains III to the Romans contributed perhaps 
even more than the spoils of Carthage and Corinth to 
the demoralization of Roman statesmen. The sumptu- 
ousness of the Attalic princes had raised Pergamos to 
the rank of the first city in Asia as regards splendor, 
and Pliny speaks of it as without a rival in the province. 
Its prominence, however, was not that of a commercial 
town, like Ephesus or Corinth, but arose from its pe- 
culiar features. It was a sort of union of a pagan ca- 
thedral city, a university town, and a royal residence, 
embellished during a succession of years by kings who 
all had a passion for expenditure and ample means of 
gratifying it. Two smaller streams, which flowed from 
the north, embracing the town between them, and then 
fell into the Cai'cus, afforded ample means of storing 
water, without which, in those latitudes, ornamental 
cultivation (or indeed cultivation of any kind) is out of 
the question. The larger of these streams — the Berga - 
ma-tchai , or Cetius of antiquity — has a fall of more than 
150 feet between the hills to the north of Pergamos and 
its junction with the Calais, and it brings down a very 
considerable bod}' of water. Both the Nicephorium, 
which has been spoken of above, and tbe Grove of IKs- 
culapius, which became yet more celebrated in the time 
of the Roman empire, doubtless owed their existence to 
the means of irrigation thus available; and furnished 
the appliances for those licentious rituals of pagan an- 
tiquity which flourished wherever there were groves 
and hill-altars. Under the Attalic kings, Pergamos 
became a city of temples, devoted to a sensuous wor- 
ship; and being in its origin, according to pagan no- 
tions, a sacred place, might not unnaturally be viewed 
b} r Jews and Jewish Christians as one “where was the 
throne of Satan” ( ottqv 6 SrporoQ rov Varava, Rev. ii, 
13). After the extinction of its independence, the sa- 
cred character of Pergamos seems to have been put 
even more prominently forward. Coins and inscrip- 
tions constantly describe the Pergamenes as rtwKopot 
or vtioKupoi 7 Tpiorot TijQ ’Aataij. This title always in- 
dicates the duty of maintaining a religious worship of 
some kind (which indeed naturally goes together with 
the usufruct of religious property). What the deities 
were to which the title has reference especially it is 
difficult to say. In the time of Martial, however, yEs- 
culapius had acquired so much prominence that he is 
called Pergameus dens. 11 is grove was recognised by 
the Roman senate in the reign of Tiberius as possessing 
the rights of sanctuary. Pausanias, too, in the course 
of his work, refers more than once to the iEsculapian 
ritual at Pergamos as a sort of standard. From the cir- 
cumstance of this notoriety of the Pergamene yEscuLu- 
pius, from the title Ewr/jp being given to him, from the 
serpent (which Judaical Christians would regard as a 
symbol of evil) being his characteristic emblem, and 
from the fact that the medical practice of antiquity in- 
cluded charms and incantations among its agencies, it 
has been supposed that the expressions o ZpevoQ rov 
Varava and ottqv 6 E arava q kcitoiku have an especial 
reference to this one pagan deity, and not to the whole 
city as a sort of focus of idolatrous worship. But al- 
though undoubtedly the /Esculapi us worship of Perga- 
mos was the most famous, and in later times became 
continually more predominant from the fact of its be- 
ing combined with an excellent medical school (which 
among others produced the celebrated Galen), yet an 
inscription of the time of Marcus Antoninus distinctly 
puts Zeus, Athena, Dionysus, and yEsculapius in a co- 
ordinate rank, as all being special tutelary deities of 
Pergamos. It seems unlikely, therefore, that the ex- 
pressions above quoted should be so interpreted as to 
isolate one of them from the rest. It may be added 


that the charge against a portion of the Pergamene 
Church that some among them were of the school of 
Balaam, whose policy was “ to put a stumbling-block 
before the children of Israel, by inducing them tyayuv 
tidio\v$rvT(( K(ti Tropvtvoai'l (Rev. ii, 14), is in both its 
particulars ver} r inappropriate to the iEsculapian rit- 
ual. It points rather to the Dionysus and Aphrodite 
worship ; and the sin of the Nicolaitans, which is con- 
demned, seems to have consisted in a participation in 
this, arising out of a social amalgamation of themselves 
with the native population. Now, from the time of the 
war with Antiochus at least, it is certain that there was 
a considerable Jewish population in Pergamene terri- 
tory. The decree of the Pergamenes quoted by Jose- 
phus {Ant. xiv, 10, 22) seems to indicate that the 
Jews had farmed the tolls in some of the harbors of 
their territory, and likewise were holders of land. 
They arc, in accordance with the expressed desire 
of the Roman senate, allowed to levy port-dues upon 
all vessels except those belonging to king Ptoleni} r . 
The growth of a large and wealthy class naturally 
leads to its obtaining a share in political rights, and 
the only bar to the admission of Jews to privileges of 
citizenship in Pergamos would be their unwillingness 
to take any part in the religious ceremonies, which were 
an essential part of every relation of life in pagan times. 
The more lax, however, might regard such a proceeding 
as a purely formal act of civil obedience, and reconcile 
themselves to it as Naaman did to “bowing himself in 
the house of Rimmon” when in attendance upon his sov- 
ereign. It is perhaps worth noticing, with reference to 
this point, that a Pergamene inscription published by 
Bockh mentions by two names {Nicostratus, who is 
also called Trypho) an individual who served the office 
of gvinnasiarch. Of these two names, the latter, a for- 
eign one, is likely to have been borne by him among 
some special body to which he belonged, and the former 
to have been adopted when, by accepting the position 
of an official, he merged himself in the general Greek 
population. 

See Smith, Diet, of Class. Geog. s. v. ; Spou and 
Wheler, Voy. i, 2G0, etc.; Choiseul - Gouffier, Voyage 
rittoresque , ii, 25, etc.; Arundel], Seven Churches, p. 
281, etc. ; Dal la way, Constantinople , Ancient an d Mod- 
ern, p. 303; Leake, A sia Minor , p. 2G0 ; Fellows, Asia 
Minor, p. 34, etc.; Richter, Wallfahrten, p. 488, etc.; 
Eckhel, Doctr. Num. iv. 448; Capelle, Commentat. de 
Uegihus et Antiquit. Pergamni is (Amst. 1842, 8vo) ; 
Rosemmiller, Bibl. Geog. iii, 13-17 ; Macfarlane, Visit 
to the Seven Apocalyptic Churches , 1832; Schubert, 
Reise ins Morgenland ; Missionary IJerahl for 1839, 
p. 228-230; Bockh, Inscript. Nos. 3588, 3550, 3553; 
Philostratus, De Vit. Soph. p. 45, 106; TchihatehefF, 
Asie Miner re, p. 230. See My si A. 
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PERGAMOS, Council of, was held at that place 
in 152 (?) against the Colarbasians. 

Pergolese, Giovanni Battista, was an eminent 
musician of the Neapolitan school. Evidence regard- 
ing the date and place of his birth is conflicting; prob- 
ably the correct account is that of the Marchese di 
Yillarosa, his latest biographer, who states that he was 
horn at Jesi, near Ancona, on Jan. 3, 1710. In 1717 
he was admitted into the Conservatorio dei Poveri di 
Gesii Cristo at Naples, where he studied the violin 
under Domenico di Matteis, and musical composition 
under Gaetano Greco and Durante. Under the con- 
viction that melody and taste were sacrificed to learn- 
ing by most of the masters of his time, lie abandoned 
the style of Senrlatti and Greco for that of Vinci and 
ITasse. His first great work was the oratorio of San 
Gvg'iehro d'A quitania } composed in 1781. In that and 
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the following year appeared his operas of La Serva 
Padrona , II Prigionur Superbo, and Lo Frate Innamo- 
rato ; in 1734, Adriano in Siria; in 1735, II Flaminio 
and L' Olimpiude. In 1734 he received the appoint- 
ment of maestro di capella of the ehureh of Loretto. 
In eonsequenee of delicate health he removed to Poz- 
zuoli, where he composed the cantata of Orfeo , and 
his pathetic Stabat Mater. He died there of consump- 
tion in 173C. Besides the above-mentioned works, 
Pergolcse composed a number of pieces for the Church, 
which were better appreciated during his lifetime than 
his secular compositions, also a violin concerto, and 
thirty trios for violin, violoncello, and harpsichord. 
His works are all characterized by sweetness and free- 
dom of style. — Chambers, Cyclop. s. v. See Iloefer, 
Kouv. Biog. Generate, s. v. 

Pergolesi. See Pergolese. 

Pergubrios, an ancient Slavonian deity who was 
believed to preside over the fruits. An annual festi- 
val was celebrated in his honor on the 22d of March. 

Peri {Fairy), according to the mythical lore of the 
Erst, a being begotten by fallen spirits, which spends 
its life in all imaginable delights, is immortal, but is 
forever excluded from the joys of Paradise. It takes 
an intermediate place between angels and demons, 
and is either male or female. So far from there being 
only female Peris, as is supposed by some, and these 
the wives of the Devs, the Peris live, on the contrary, 
in constant warfare with these Devs. Otherwise they 
are of the most innocuous character to mankind, and, 
exactly as the fairies, with whom our own popular 
mythology has made us familiar, are, when female, of 
surpassing beauty. One of the finest compliments to 
be paid to a Persian lady is to speak of her as Peri- 
zadeh (born of a Peri ; Greek, Parisatis). They be- 
long to the great family of genii, or jin: a belief in 
whom is enjoined in the Koran, and for whose conver- 
sion, as well as for that of man, Mohammed was sent 
(comp. Koran, eh. Iv, lxxii, and Ixxiv). — Chambers, 
Cyclop, s. v. 

Periamma, a cross of gold that hung from the 
neck, and was a distinctive ornament of a bishop’s 
dress. See Bishop. 

Feriammata. See Phylactery. 

Peribolaeon. See Pallium. 

Peribolon {irtpifioXev), the outer enclosure of 
aneient Christian churches, being the utmost bounds 
allowed for refuge or sanetuary. See Asylum. 

Feribolos. See Peridolon. 

Fericopae, the lessons or divisions of Scripture 
read in the early Church, after the style of the Jewish 
parnshioth. It is doubtful when the custom origi- 
nated, but the necessity of it pleads for its antiquity. 

Feri'da (Nch. vii, 57). See Peruda. 

Perier, Marguerite, a French inmate of Port- 
Royal, noted for a pretended miraculous cure upon 
her person, which has been the subject of much con- 
troversy in the Church, was the daughter of M. Perier, 
magistrate at Clermont, and niece of Blaise and Jac- 
queline Pascal. She was born about 1G45. When 
about eight years old she was afflicted with fistula 
lachrymalis in the left eye, and the disease was of so 
virulent a character that when she had attained the 
age of eleven years the bones of the nose and palate 
had become carious. Medical treatment proved un- 
availing; and as the child grew worse it was de- 
cided, as a last resource, to apply the cautery, though 
with little hope of success. She was at this time a 
pupil in the convent of Port-Royal at Paris. The sis- 
terhood just then received from a priest named La 
Poterie a reliquary containing what claimed to be a 
portion of the crown of thorns which pierced the head 
of the Redeemer. This was carried in procession to 
the altar of the convent chapel on March 24, 1G5G, be- 


ing Friday of the thiid week in Lent. The nuns, in 
turn, kissed the saered relic ; and when the pension- 
naires approached for the same purpose, their governess, 
sister Flavia, desired Mademoiselle Perier to commend 
herself to God, and apply the reliquary to the diseased 
eye. She did so, and is claimed to have been con- 
scious of a complete and instantaneous eure. The 
occurrence was mentioned in the convent next day, 
but was not generally known till a week afterwards. 
When the surgeon, M. Dalence, ealled to see his pa- 
tient, such was the change in her appearance that it 
was only after a most minute and careful examina- 
tion that he was convinced of her identity and of the 
reality of the eure, which he declared unaccountable 
on any other than supernatural grounds. The news 
spreading through the city, the queen despatched her 
own surgeon to Port-Royal to verify the facts. He 
and other medieal witnesses attested the genuineness 
of the cure, and pronounced it beyond the operation 
of natural causes. Their testimony w as confirmed by 
the eeelesiastical authorities; and the grand vicars 
published a formal recognition of the truth of the mir- 
aele. Solemn thanksgivings were offered in the church 
at Port-Royal, and the holy thorn was presented to 
the convent, where it was exposed every Friday for 
the veneration of the faithful. This miracle was con- 
sidered important from the bearing which it had on 
the Jansenistie controversy then agitating the Rom- 
ish Church, being thought to be a special indication 
of God’s favor to and his direct interference in behalf 
of the persecuted Jansenists (q. v.). Demoiselle Mar- 
guerite Perier died in 1733. Of course Protestants 
refuse to give credence to the eure as of miraculous 
order, and would account for it on psychological prin- 
ciples as the best interpretation of the ease. See Mir- 
acles, Ecclesiastical. (J. H. W.) 

Ferignon, Pierre, a French Benedietine, was 
born about 1640 at Sainte-Menehould. He belonged 
to the congregation of Sainte-Yannes. In his capacity 
of procurator of the abbey of Hautvilliers, he was 
charged with the care of the vineyards. Gifted with 
an extreme delicacy of taste, he eould distinguish, 
without ever mistaking, between the grapes coming 
from the different growths of Champagne. He ren- 
dered a great service to this province by showing 
how to combine the different kinds to give to its wine 
that delicacy and strength which have since gained it 
such a great reputation. But, far from keeping for 
himself or for his convent the secret of its manufact- 
ure, he was eager to divulge it in his Memoires sur la 
maniere de choisir les plantes de vigne convenables au 
sol , sur la fagon de les provigner , de les tailler , de 
melangcr les raisins , d'en faire la cueillette et de gou- 
verner les vim. The author was a learned man and 
of austere manners. He died Sept. 14, 1715, at Haut- 
villiers, near I^pernay. See Hist, de la Congreg. de 
Sainte- Cannes. — Iloefer, Nouv. Biog. Generate , xxxix, 
G08. 

Period, a term used in chronology in the same 
sense as Cycle (q. v.), to denote an interval of time 
after which the astronomical phenomena to which it 
refers reeur in the same order. It is also employed 
to signify a cycle of cycles. Various periods have 
been invented by astronomers, but we can only notiee 
a few of the most important. See Epoch. 

1. The Chaldeans invented the Chaldaic Period, or 
Period of Eclipses, from observing that, after a certain 
number of revolutions of the moon around the earth, 
her eclipses recurred in the same order and of the 
same magnitude. This period consists of 223 luna- 
tions, or G798.28 days, and corresponds almost exactly 
to a complete revolution of the moon’s node. 

2. The Egyptians made use of the Bog-star , Siria - 
cal, or Sothic Period, as it is variously ealled, to com- 
pare their civil year of 3G5 days with the true or Julian 
year of 3G5^ days. The period consequently consisted 
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of 14G0 Julian years, corresponding to 14G1 Egyptian 
years, after the lapse of which the dates in both reck- 
onings coincided. By comparing the solar and lunar 
years, Meton, an Athenian, invented (B.C. 432) a lunar 
period of G940 days, called from him the Metonic Cycle , 
also the Lunar Cycle. About a century afterwards 
the cycle of Meton was discovered to be an insufficient 
approximation to the truth, and as he had made the 
solar year too long by about J-^th of a day, at the end 
of 4 Metonic cycles the solar reckoning was in advance 
of the lunar by about 1 day G hours. To remedy this, 
a new period, called the Calippic Pericd , was invented 
by Calippus, and consisted of 4 Metonic cycles less by 
1 day. or 27,750 days. But as this period still gave a 
difference of G hours between the solar and lunar reck- 
onings, it was improved by Hipparchus, 'who invented 
the Ilipparchic Period of 4 Calippic periods less by 1 
day, or 111,035 days, or about 304 Julian years, which 
is an exceedingly close approximation, being only G\ 
minutes too long, when measured by the tropical year ; 
and too short by an almost inappreciable quantity, when 
measured by the Synodic Month. 

3. The period of the Heliacal or Solar Cycle , after 
which the same day of the month falls upon the same 
day of the week, consists of 28 Julian years. If the 
year had regular!}' consisted of 3G5 days, that is, one 
day more than an exact number of weeks, it is evident 
that at the end of seven years the days of the month 
and week would again correspond; but the introduc- 
tion of an intercalary day into every fourth year causes j 
this coincidence to recur at irregular periods of G, 11, 
G, and 5 years successively. However, by choosing a 
period such as will preserve the leap-years in the same 
relative position to the other years, and at the same 
time consist of an exact number of weeks (both of 
which objects are effected by using the number 28, 
w hich is the least common multiple of 4 and 7), we in- 
sure the regular recurrence of the coincidence between 
the days of the w'eek and of the month. The solar 
cycle is supposed to have been invented about the 
time of the Council of Nice (A.D. 325), but it is ar- 
ranged so that the first year of the first cycle corre- 
sponds to B.C. 9. In calculating the position of any 
year in the solar cycle, care must be taken to allow 
for the omission of the intercalary day at the begin- 
ning of each century, and its insertion in the first year 
of every fourth century. 

4. The Julian Period is a cycle of cycles, and con- I 
sists of 7980 ( = 28x19x15) years, after the lapse of 
which the solar cycle, lunar cycle, and the Indiction 
(q. v.) commence together. The period of its com- 
mencement has been arranged so that it will expire at 
the same time as the other three periods from which it 
has been derived. The year 4713 B.C. is taken as the 
first year of the first period, consequently A.D. 1 was 
the 4714th. — Chambers. 

Periodentae, a name given to itinerating or vis- 
iting presbyters decreed by the Council of Laodicea, 
A.D. 3G0, to supersede the Chorejnscopi (q. v.) in the 
country villages. 

Perion, Joachim, a learned Frenchman, was born 
about 1499 at Connery (Touraine). In 1517 he took 
the religious habit of the Benedictines in the abbey 
of Connery; came to l’aris in 1527, and w r as there 
received as doctor of theology in 1542. He sometimes 
gave himself the honorary title of interpreter to the 
king, lie possessed the talents for it. if he did not do 
tiie work; for he made the study of ancient languages 
the occupation of his whole life. He professed a su- 
perstitious admiration for Cicero, and he regarded 
Aristotle as the oracle of the school ; he also delivered 
against Bantus, who did not share in his fondness, three 
harangues full of invectives. Perion died at Cormery 
in 1559; or, according to Dom Liron, in 15G1. We have 
of his works, De fabubirum, Indorum , thentrorum anti- 
qua consueludine (Paris, 1540, 4to): — Topicorum theolo- 


gicorvm lib. ii (ibid. 1549, 8vo); he supports the Cath- 
olic doctrine by w'ell -chosen extracts from Scripture 
and from the fathers : — De vltls et rebus gestis aposto- 
lorum (ibid. 1551, lGmo), translated into French in 
1552: — De vita I'tbusque gestis J. C., Mar ice Virgin’s, et 
Johannis Baptists (ibid. 1553, lGmo) : — De origine 
linguaz Gullicce et ejus cum Graca cognatione dialogo- 
rum Hb. iv (ibid. 1555, 8vo) ; this treatise, divided 
into four parts, falls below criticism, but is not so bad 
as La Monnoye pretends, and contains some curious 
particulars: — De sanctorum virorum qiti patriarchal 
ab ecclesia appellant ur rebus gestis ac vitis (ibid. 1555, 
4 to), translated into French : — De magistralibus Ro- 
manoruni ac Gracorum (ibid. 15G0, 4 to), and in the 
Antiq. Gr. of Gronovius. The numerous Latin ver- 
sions of Dom Perion are more elegant than faithful, 
and derive their principal merit from the time in which 
they appeared. We cite only those from Aristotle 
(1540-59, 7 vols.) ; from the Traile des Heresies of John 
of Damascus (1548, fol.) ; from the Oeuvres of Saint 
Justin (1554, fol.), and from Saint Denis the Areopa- 
gite (155G, fol.), etc. See Scevole de Sainte-Marthc, 
Elogia , lib. i; Teissier, Eloges; Hilarion de Coste, Vie 
de Frangois Le Picard , p. 335 ; La Monnoye, Notes sur 
“ la Biblioth. de La Croix du Maine /” Essais de Littera- 
tire , Nov. 1702; Niccron, Memoires , vol. xxxvi. — 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Generate, xxxix, G13. 

Peripatetic Philosophy. See Peripatetics. 

Peripatetics was the name of a sect of philoso- 
phers at Athens who w'ere the disciples of Aristotle. 
It is doubtful whether they received this name from 
the place where they were taught, called Penpaton , in 
the Lyceum, or because they received the philosopher’s 
lectures as they walked (jrtpnrarovrTtc). The Peri- 
patetics acknowledged the dignity of human nature, 
and placed their snmmum bonum not in the pleasures 
of passive sensation, but in the due exercise of the 
moral and intellectual faculties. The habit of this 
exercise, when guided by reason, constituted the high- 
est excellence of man. The philosopher contended 
that our own happiness chiefly depends upon ourselves ; 
and while lie did not require in his followers that 
self-command to which others pretended, he allowed 
a moderate degree of perturbation as becoming hu- 
man nature ; and he considered a certain sensibility 
of passion quite necessary, as by resentment we are 
enabled to repel injuries, and the smart which past 
calamities have inflicted renders us careful to avoid 
the repetition. See Philo Jndreus, Opera , iv, 423 sq. ; 
Lew'es, BLt. of Philos, vol. ii; Ueberweg, Hist, of 
Philos . i, 180 sq. ; Grote, Life of Ari totle. See Aris- 
totle. (J. II. W.) 

Perirrhanteria {Tripippavrgpia'), fonts placed at 
the entrance of the ancient heathen temples, that those 
who entered the sanctuary to pray or to offer sacrifice 
might first purify themselves. 

Perisin (Fersinus) or Penisim, Jacques, a 
French engraver, was horn, according to Nagler, in 
1530. In concert with Jean Tortorcl, he designed 
and engraved, partly on wood and partly on copper, 
a set of twenty-four large prints to illustrate a History 
of the Wars of the Huguenots, 1559 to 1570. This 
book is exceedingly rare. The copper plates are 
etched in a coarse and incorrect style; the wooden 
cuts are executed with more attention. When Peri- 
sin and Tortorcl engraved in concert, they marked 
their prints with the second monogram. When Peri- 
sin engraved alone, he used the first monogram. 
Malpe attributes to the latter a series of Tritons and 
marine monsters, small pieces lengthways, marked 
with his monogram reversed. See Spooner, Li g. 
IIi<t. of the Fine Arts , ii, G75, G7G. 

Feristeiion (irtpto-ipi). a dove), the place over 
the altar where hung the silver dove, the emblem of 
t lie Holy Ghost. Sec Dove, 
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Peristia, a name for the victims sacrificed in a 
lustration among the ancient heathens. 

Peristiarch, the officiating priest in a lustration 
or purification among the ancient Greeks, when they 
wished to purify the place where a public assembly 
was held, lie received this name because he went 
before the lustral victims as they were carried around 
the boundary of the place. See Lustration. 

Peristyle (irtpitrrvXov') is the name applied to a 
court, square, or cloister, in Greek and Roman build- 
ings, with a colonnade around it; also the colonnade it- 
self surrounding such a space. In medieval Latin it is 
called the Quadruporticus , and was the usual arrange- 
ment in Italy in front of the churches as well as in front 
of houses. The nearest approach to it in England is 
the Cloister (q. v.). 

Feritzol. See Farissou. 

Perizonius (the Latinized form of Voorbrocl:), 
James, a learned Dutch scholar, was born at Dam, in 
Holland, in 1651. He studied at Deventer, and after- 
wards at Utrecht, under the learned Gnevius, and was 
successively made master of the Latin school at Delft, 
and professor of eloquence and history at Franeker. 
In 1693 he was appointed professor of eloquence, his- 
tory, and Greek at Leyden, where he died in 1715. 
lie was a man of extensive erudition, great applica- 
tion, and sound judgment. He edited several of the 
classics, and greatly enriched the classical lore of his 
age. lie also published Origines Babylonia v. et Egyp - 
tiacce (Leyden, 1711, 2 vols. 8vo), a work in which he 
treats of the Egyptian chronology and antiquities. Of 
course more recent researches have wholly superseded 
his writings in this line, but his industry should not be 
ignored. Other works of his worthy of notice here 
are the treatise Be morte Judai et verbo dndyxtoSai, 
etc. (1702): — De origine, significatione, et usu vocum 
Prcetoris et Prcetorii , reroque sensu loci ad Phil, i, 13 
(1687). See lloefer, None. Biog . Generate, s. v. 

Fer'izzite (Ileb. Perizzi', always in the sing, 
and with the article ; Sept, ^tpi^aioc, in Ezra <b*p£- 
<t3 , £ i ), a Canaanitish tribe, already known in the time 
of Abraham, inhabiting a mountainous region (Gen. 
xiii, 7; comp, xv, 20), which they eventually yielded 
to Ephraim and Judah (Josh, xi, 3: xvii, 15; Judg. i, 
4, 5). They were kindred to the Canaanites strictly 
so called (Exod. xxiii, 23 ; Judg. i, 45): sometimes Ca- 
naanites and Perizzites arc put for all the other tribes 
of Canaan (Gen. xiii, 7 ; xxxiv, 30) ; while in other 
places the Perizzites are enumerated with various other 
tribes of the same stock (Gen. xv, 20; Exod. iii, 8, 17 ; 
Dent, vii, 1, etc.). They are not named in the cata- 
logue of Gen. x; so that their origin, like that of other 
small tribes, such as the Avites, and the similarly named 
Gerizzitcs, is left in obscurity. They are continually 
mentioned in the formula so frequently occurring to 
express the Promised Land (Gen. xv, 20; Exod. iii, 8, 
17; xxiii, 23; xxxiii, 2; xxxiv, 11 ; Deut.vii, 1; xx, 
17 ; Josh, iii, 10; ix, 1 ; xxiv, 11 ; Judg. iii, 5; Ezra ix, 
1 ; Neh. ix, 8). They appear, however, with somewhat 
greater distinctness on several occasions. On Abram’s 
first entrance into the land it is said to have been occu- 
pied by “ the Canaanite and the Perizzite” (Gen. xiii, 
7). As the separation of Abram and Lot, there record- 
ed, took place at Bethel, we may infer that the Periz- 
zites were then in that vicinity. Jacob also, after the 
massacre of the Shechemites, uses the same expression, 
complaining that his sons had “ made him to stink 
among the inhabitants of the land, among the Canaan- 
ite and the Perizzite” (xxxiv, 30). This seems to lo- 
cate the Perizzites near Shechem. So also in the de- 
tailed records of the conquest given in the opening of 
the book of Judges (evidently from a distinct source from 
those in Joshua), Judah and Simeon are said to have 
found their territory occupied by “ the Canaanite and 
the Perizzite” (Judg. i. 4, 5), with Bezek (a place not 


yet discovered, but apparently not far from Jerusa- 
lem, and hence probably on the south-western bound- 
ary of Ephraim) as their stronghold, and Adoni-bezek 
their most noted chief. Thus too a late tradition, pre- 
served in 2 Esdr. i, 21, mentions only “ the Canaanites, 
the Pheresites, and the Philistines,” as the original ten- 
ants of the country. The notice just cited from the 
book of Judges locates them in the southern part of the 
Holy Land. Another independent and equally remark- 
able fragment of the history of the conquest seems to 
speak of them as occupying, with the Rephaim, or 
giants, the “forest country” on the western flanks of 
Mount Carmel (Josh, xvii, 15-18). Here again the 
Canaanites only are named with them. As a tribe of 
mountaineers, they are enumerated in company with the 
Amorites, 1 littites, and Jebnsites in Josh, xi, 3 ; xii, 8 ; 
and they are catalogued among the remnants of the 
old population whom Solomon reduced to bondage, both 
in 1 Kings ix, 20 and 2 Cliron. viii, 7. Not only had 
they not been exterminated, but they even intermar- 
ried with the Israelites (Judg. iii, 5, 6 ; Ezra ix, 1). By 
Josephus the Perizzites do not appear to be mentioned. 

The signification of the name is not by any means 
clear. It possibly meant rustics, dwellers in open, un- 
walled villages, which are denoted by a similar word 
(rfvnQ, Ezek. xxx viii, 1 1 ; Esth. ix, 19). So also Copher 
hap-perazi , A. Y. “ country villages” (1 Sam. vi, 18) ; 
Arey hap-perazi, “unwalled towns” (Deut. iii, 5). In 
both these passages the Sept, understands the Periz- 
zites to be alluded to, and translates accordingly. In 
Josh, xvi, 10 it adds the Perizzites to the Canaanites 
as inhabitants of Gezer. Ewald ( Geschichte , i, 317) in- 
clines to believe that they were the same people with 
the Ilittites. But against this there is the fact that 
both they and the Ilittites appear in the same lists; 
and that not only in mere general formulas, but in the 
records of the conquest, as above. Iledslob has exam- 
ined the whole of these names with some care (in his 
Alttestam. Namen der Israel iten-Staaten, 1 1 am b. 1846), 
and his conclusion (p. 103) is that, while the Chavvoth 
were villages of tribes engaged in the care of cattle, 
the Perazotk were inhabited by peasants engaged in 
agriculture, like the Fellahs of the Arabs. This view, 
however, although acquiesced in by Gesenius, Ihesaur. 
p. 1120; llengstenberg, Beitrage, p. 186; Keil, on Josh. 
iii, 10; and Kalisch,on Gen. xiii, appears to be opposed 
to the Biblical narrative, which everywhere classes them 
as a distinct branch of the Canaanites (see Reland, Pa- 
liest. p. 139 ; Kurtz, in RudelloclTs Zeitschr. 1845, iii, 53 ; 
Jour. Sac. Lit. Oet. 1853, p. 166). See Canaanite. 

Perjury is the wilful taking of an oath in order to 
tell or to confirm anything known to be false. This is 
evidently a very heinous crime, as it is treating the Al- 
mighty with irreverence; denying, or at least disre- 
garding his omniscience; profaning his name, and vio- 
lating truth. By the Mosaic law, perjury was strict- 
ly prohibited as a most heinous sin against God ; to 
whom the punishment of it is left, and who in Exod. 
xx, 7 expressly promises that he will inflict it, without 
ordaining the infliction of any punishment by the tem- 
poral magistrate; except only in the case of a man 
falsely charging another with a crime, in which case 
the false witness was liable to the same punishment 
which would have been inflicted on the accused party 
if he had been found guilty; but this not, indeed, as the 
punishment of perjury against God, but of false testi- 
mony. Perjury, therefore “false swear- 

ing”), was prohibited by the Hebrews in a religious 
point of view (Exod. xx, 7 ; Lev. xix, 12; comp. Matt, 
vii, 33 ; Zech. viii, 17), but in the law only two sorts of 
perjury are noticed: 1, false testimony in judicial pro- 
ceedings; 2, a false assurance, confirmed by an oath, 
that one has not received or found a piece of property 
in question (Lev. v, 1 ; vi, 2 sq. ; Prov. xxix, 24). A 
sin-offering is provided for both (comp. Plant. Ilitd. v, 
3, 21), and in the latter case satisfaction for the injury, 
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with increase (comp. Hebenstreit, De sacrificio a per- 
juro offer endo, Lips. 1739). Among the ancient Ro- 
mans, also, the punishment of perjury was left with the 
gods (Cic. Ley. ii, 9), and no official public notice was 
taken of the perjured man, save by the censor (Gell. vii, 
18; comp. Cic. Off. iii, 31 ; Rein, Rom. Criminalrecht , 
p. 795 sq.). On the contrary, the Talmud not only 
notices the subject at greater length, but ordains more 
severe penalties for perjury : scourging and full repara- 
tion when any serious injury has been done (Mishna, 
Maccoth , ii. 3 sq. ; Shebuoth, viii,3). It also determines 
in special cases the value of the sin-offering to be pre- 
sented (Shebuoth, iv, 2 ; v, 1 ; comp, further Zcnge and 
Stcnder, De jurejur. sec. discipl. IJebr. p. 57 sq.). — Winer, 
i, 78. See Oath. 

PERJURY in Christian law is the crime committed 
by one who, when affirming anything by oath, makes 
statements which he knows to be false. This is, from 
the Biblical standpoint, a double crime, including both 
falsehood and profanity; and in a social point of 
view it is one of the gravest offences against human 
law. It has always been esteemed a very detesta- 
ble thing, and those who have been proved guilty 
of it. have been looked upon as the pests of society. 
In order to make the giving of the false evidence lia- 
ble to punishment under the civil law, it must have 
been not only false to the knowledge of the witness, 
but the matter must have been material to the issue 
raised. If the falsehood occurred as to some trifling 
or immaterial fact, no crime is committed. Moreover, 
it is necessary, in proving the crime, that at least two 
persons should be able to testify to the falsehood of the 
matter, so that there might be a majority of oaths on 
the matter — there being then two oaths to one. But 
this rule is satisfied though both witnesses do not tes- 
tify to one point. The perjury must also have taken 
place before some court or tribunal which had power 
to administer the oath. See Oatii. Though in some 
courts affirmations are allowed instead of oaths, yet the 
punishment for false affirmation is made precisely the 
same as for false swearing. The punishment for per- 
jury was, before the Conquest, sometimes death or 
cutting out the tongue ; but latterly it was confined 
to fine and imprisonment, and at present the latter is 
the only punishment, with the addition of hard labor. 
The crime of subornation of perjury, i. e. the persuad- 
ing or procuring a person to give false evidence, is also 
punishable as a distinct offence. — Chambers. 

Perkins, Justin, D.D., a celebrated American 
missionary, labored among the Nestorians of Persia, 
and has not unaptly been called the “Apostle of Per- 
sia.” He was born at West Springfield, Mass., March 
12, 1805. He passed his youth on his father’s farm, 
and when ready for higher studies went to Amherst 
College, where he graduated in 3829. He studied the- 
ology at Andover, and after graduation there became 
a tutor at Amherst. In the year 1827 that erratic ad- 
venturer, Dr. Joseph Wolf, made a flying visit to the 
Nestorians while travelling in Persia. Ilis mention 
of them met the eve of I)r. Anderson, secretary of the 
American Board, and he conceived the idea of sending 
a mission to that extraordinary people. Justin Per- 
kins and wife were selected as the proper persons for 
this field, and they set out from Boston Sept. 21, 1833. 
Reaching Constantinople Dec. 21, without the knowl- 
edge of a word of the language, they were welcomed 
by Messrs. Goodell, Dwight, and Scliaufiler, but re- 
cently established there. In the spring of the fol- 
lowing year, Perkins and his wife proceeded towards 
their final destination. They reached the city of 
Tabriz Aug. 23, 183*1. There Mrs. Perkins stopped, 
while Mr. Perkins went on farther to Urumiah, where 
the mission was at once established, with the assist- 
ance of Mrs. Perkins, and Dr. and Mrs. Grant, who 
joined them in the fall of 1835. Then followed the 
great labors of his life ; schools for boys and schools 


for girls were established which have grown into no- 
ble seminaries of learning. Besides those that may be 
called higher seminaries, some seventy primary schools 
have been established, 3000 Scripture readers have 
been educated in them, and an army trained up to 
preach the Gospel to their countrymen. Perkins’s 
greatest work, however, was his translation of the 
Scriptures into thfc Nestorian dialect of the Syrian. 
In 1841 the doctor came home to visit his friends, and 
to stir up an interest in this missionary enterprise. 
He was accompanied by Mar Yohannan, the Nestorian 
bishop, and the two awakened a thrilling enthusiasm 
wherever they went. Dr. Perkins took back with him 
the sainted Stoddard (q. v.), and other missionaries, 
and from that time faithfully and most successfully 
prosecuted his work, until the fall of 1869, when he 
came home exhausted, and on the last day of the year 
he yielded up his spirit into the hands of his Lord, who 
doubtless said to him, “ Well done, good and faithful 
servant.” Dr. Perkins published in this country, 
Residence of Eight Years in Persia (Andover, 1843, 
8vo), reviewed in Christian Examiner, xxxiv, 100; 
Christian Review, viii, 138: — Missionary Life in Persia 
(Boston, 1861). He was also a contributor to the Bib- 
liotheca Sacra , and to the Journal of the “American 
Oriental Society.” See Anderson, Oriental Missions ; 
The Observer, N. Y. Jan. 13, 1870; Drake, Diet. Amer. 
Dioy. s. v. (J. H. W.) 

Perkins, Nathan (1), D.D., a Congregational 
minister, was born May 12, 1748, in Lisbon, Conn. 
He graduated at the College of New Jersey in 1770, 
and was ordained pastor at West Hartford Oct. 14, 
1772, where he labored until his death, Jan. 18, 1838. 
He published Four Letters, shoiving the History and Or- 
igin of the Anabaptists (1793) : — Twenty-four Discourses 
on some of the Important and Interesting Truths, Duties, 
and Institutions of the Gospel, and the general Excel- 
lency of the Chnstian Religion ; calculated for the People 
of God of ever y Communion , particularly for the Denpft 
of Pious Families, and the Instruction of all in the Things 
ichich concern their Salvation (1795, 8vo); and several 
occasional sermons. See Sprague, Annals, ii, 1. 

Perkins, Nathan (2), son of the preceding, was 
born in 1772, and was educated at Yale College, where 
he graduated in 1795. lie was then minister of the 
Second Congregational Church, Amherst, from 1810 to 
his death, March, 1842. 

Perkins, Thomas, a minister of the Free-will 
Baptist denomination, was born in Haverhill, Mass., 
Feb. 22, 1783. His family removed to New Hampton, 
N. H., when he was thirteen years of age, and there 
he ever afterwards lived. At seventeen he was con- 
verted, and united with the first Free-will Baptist 
Church in New' Hampton, then but recently organ- 
ized. By the advice both of lay brethren and the 
ministry, lie held public meetings in 1808, and, after 
repeated urgings, consented to receive license. He 
was set apart to the work of the ministry, by the impo- 
sition of hands, in February, 1816. and immediately 
devoted himself to preaching the Word, and building 
up the churches of his denomination, which was then 
new; and the Macedonian cry, w hich he so often heard 
at that day, incited him to the utmost activity and 
faithfulness in the cause of the Master. He preached, 
baptized, attended funerals, and performed other pas- 
toral duties in some twenty towns in the vicinity of 
New’ Hampton. His own words arc, “I have preached 
nearly every Sabbath for more than fifty years, and 
have travelled thousands of miles on business to which 
I had been appointed bv the quarterly and yearly 
meetings; yet I never had a salary, neither have I 
received half-day wages, besides the use of my horse 
and carriage. And yet the Lord has blessed me abun- 
dantly, both temporally and spiritually, so that I do 
not regret any sacrifice T have made for the cause.” 
Though he depended largely upon his own resources 
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for the support of himself and family, he was ever 
ready to help the various causes of benevolence. He 
attended nearly all the quarterly and annual sessions 
of the Free-will Baptists in New Hampshire for sixty- | 
five years. He was six times chosen a member of the 1 
American Free-will Baptist General Conference, and 
for twelve years was one of the corporators of the 
Printing Establishment. Nor did he serve the Church 
alone. He always had more or less probate business 
on his hands, defending the rights ot' the widow and 
orphan. He also represented his town in the legisla- 
ture of his state eleven consecutive years. Honest in 
business, far-seeing in judgment, kind and judicious in 
counsel, he was consulted with confidence, and his opin- 
ion was received as just and safe. It is difiicult to de- 
scribe his sermons, for their completeness allowed of 
no peculiar characteristics. They were studied, but 
not written — logical, compact, and vigorous. He may 
have been called a doctrinal preacher, though he gave 
no undue prominence to any dogma, and was practical 
as well. When he rose to speak, his portly form, large 
head, and open countenance were imposing, and the 
hearer felt himself in the presence of a man before a 
word was spoken. If such was his life, what need be 
said of his death? It was what might have been ex- 
pected — peaceful, resigned, trustfully waiting the will 
of the Lord. January 18, 187G, the summons came, 
and the venerable man, the faithful servant of God, 
was taken to his rest. See Free-uill Baptist Quar . v, 
120 sq. (W.H.W.) 

Perkins, Col. Thomas Handasyd, an Ameri- 
can merchant, noted for his philanthropic labors, was 
born in Boston Dec. 15, 17G4. He began his commer- 
cial life in partnership with his elder brother James, 
who was a resident of St. Domingo when the insurrec- 
tion of the blacks occurred, and was compelled to flee 
for his life. In 1789 he went as supercargo to Batavia 
and Canton, and obtained a thorough acquaintance with 
the Oriental trade. The brothers afterwards embarked 
in the trade to the north-west coast, Canton, and Cal- 
cutta, in which they acquired great wealth. Soon 
after the death of James, in 1822, Col. Perkins retired 
from active business. The Perkins family gave over 
&G0,000tothe Boston Athenaeum. He took a prominent 
part in the erection of the Bunker-hill Monument, and 
gave his estate in Pearl Street, valued at $40,000, for 
the use of the Asylum for the Blind. He was also in 
1827 the projector of the Quincy Railway, the first in 
the United States. Subsequently he was much inter- 
ested in urging forward the completion of the Wash- 
ington Monument; and was also the largest contribu- 
tor to the Mercantile Library Association. For many 
years he represented Boston in both branches of the 
state legislature. Sec Drake, Diet, of A mer. Blog . s. v. ; 
Allibone, Diet, of Brit, and Amer. Auth . s. v. 

Perkins, William (1), an eminent divine of the 
Church of England, noted as one of the best exponents 
of Calvinism, was born at Warton, in Warwickshire, 
England, in 1558. lie was educated in Christ College, 
Cambridge. In his early life he gave proofs of great 
genius and philosophic research, but in his habits was 
exceedingly wild and profligate. After his conversion 
he was distinguished for his tender sympathy and skill 
in opening the human heart, so that lie became the in- 
strument of salvation to many. At the age of twenty- 
four he was chosen fellow of Christ College, and ob- 
tained high reputation as a tutor, lie finally entered 
into holy orders, and began his ministry by preaching 
to the prisoners in Cambridge Jail, where in all his 
efforts he displayed a mind admirably adapted to his 
station. So far was he from considering his field of 
effort circumscribed that he improved every opportuni- 
ty to do good. On one occasion, perceiving a young man 
who was about to ascend the ladder to be executed ex- 
ceedingly distressed, he endeavored to console him, but 
to no effect. lie then said, ‘‘Man, what is the matter 


with thee? art thou afraid of death ?” “Ah! no,” said 
the malefactor; “but ofa worse thing.” “Then come 
down,” said Mr. Perkins, “and thou shalt see what the 
grace of God can do to strengthen thee.” Mr. Perkins 
then took him by the hand, and, kneeling down with 
him at the foot of the ladder, so fervently acknowl- 
edged sin, its aggravations, and its terrible desert, that 
the poor culprit burst into tears of contrition. He then 
proceeded to set forth the Lord Jesus Christ as the 
Saviour of every believing penitent, which he was en- 
abled to do with such success that the poor creature 
continued indeed to shed tears; but they were now 
tears of love, gratitude, and joy, flowing from a per- 
suasion that his sins were cancelled by the Saviour’s 
blood. He afterwards ascended the ladder with com- 
posure, while the spectators lifted up their hands and 
praised God for such a glorious display of his sovereign 
grace. About 1585 Perkins was chosen rector of St. 
Andrew’s parish, in Cambridge, and in this position he 
remained until his death in 1G02. As a preacher Per- 
kins was very greatly admired. While his discourses 
were suited to the capacity of the common people, the 
pious scholar could not but appreciate them. They were 
said to be “ all law and all gospel,” so well did he unite 
the characters of a Boanerges and a Barnabas. He 
was an able casuist, and was resorted to by afflicted 
consciences far and near. Bishop Hall says of Per- 
kins that “he excelled in distinct judgment, a rare 
dexterity in clearing the obscure subtleties of the 
schools, and an easy explication of perplexed sub- 
jects.” “ The science of morals, according to Mosheini, 
or rather of casuistry, which Calvin had left in a rude 
and imperfect state, is confessed to have been first re- 
duced into some kind of form, and explained with some 
accuracy and precision, by Perkins” (Hallam, Lit . Hist, 
of Europe , i, 1G1 ; see also ii, 508). He was the author 
of Expositions of the. Creed; of the Lord's Prayer; of 
chap, i-v (completed by Rodolfe Cudworthe) of the 
Epistle to the Galatians; of St. Matthew v-vii; of Bo- 
mans i-iii: — Commentary on Hebrews ai: — Cases of 
Conscience ; and many doctrinal, practical, and contro- 
versial treatises. Several of his works were trans- 
lated into Latin, French, Dutch, and Spanish ; and 
their popularity at home is evinced by the number of 
collective editions of them, each in 3 vols. fob, issued 
shortly after his death, between 1G05 and 1635. AVe 
notice, IT 'orks newly corrected according to his own Cop- 
ies (Lond. 3 vols. fol. : i, 1G1G; ii, 1G17 ; iii, 1G18). 
The last dates which we find are 1G2G, 1G31, and 1G35. 
Opera, Latin (Geneva, 1611). It is not a little re- 
markable that, in this day of the exhumation of so 
much buried theology, Perkins’s works have not been 
republished. Yet few writers have been more com- 
mended. “The works of Perkins,” says Orme,“are dis- 
tinguished for their piety, learning, extensive knowl- 
edge of the Scriptures, and strong Calvinistic argumen- 
tation. . . . They were highly esteemed by Job Orton, 
though lie was far from being a thorough Calvinist 
himself” {Bill. Bib. s. v.). Orton says of him: “Per- 
kins’s works are judicious, clear, full of matter and a 
deep Christian experience. I could wish ministers, 
especially young ones, would read him, as they would 
find large materials for composition.” “ For his time,” 
says Dr. E. AA T illiams, “his style is remarkably pine 
and neat: he had a clear head, and excelled in defin- 
ing and analyzing subjects. II is method is highly 
Calvinistic; but lie carried the idea of reprobation too 
far. . . . II is commentary on the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians is equally sound as Luther’s, but more method i- 
I cal and comprehensive.” “His works,” says Bicker- 
steth, “have been too much undervalued; they are 
I learned, spiritual, Csilvinistic, and practical ; . . . holy 
and evangelical” ( Christian Student, ed. 1844, p. 414, 
444). (J.H.AW) 

Perkins, William (2), a minister of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, was born in Goochland 
I County, Ya., Aug. 2, 1800, and, in his own words, was 
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“born again” Aug. 30, 1825. He was licensed to 
preach in 1828, serving the Church in a local relation 
with great acceptability for twenty-five years. He 
was ordained deaeon, March 3, 1833, at Petersburg, 
Ya., by bishop Ilcdding; ordained elder, Oct. 6, 1839, 
at Fayette, Mo., by bishop Morris. At the session of 
1853 lie entered the itinerancy as a member of the Mis- 
souri Conference, and continued in this connection un- 
til he ceased at once to work and live, Jan. 31, 1871. 
He filled various appointments on districts, stations, 
and circuits until the fall of 1870, when he was super- 
annuated. “ Brother Perkins, as a preacher, was too 
well known to require panegyric. He was able and 
faithful — a man of culture and extensive research, 
which, however, he never obtruded in his pulpit min- 
istrations. There he was the simple, earnest ‘mes- 
senger of God,’ whose trumpet gave no uncertain 
sound. He was a gifted and useful minister of the 
New Testament, delighting and glorying in the cross 
of Christ. All the time during his last illness he was in 
a very happy frame of mind, exhorting all his friends 
to increased faithfulness in the service of God” {Min- 
utes of the Annual Conferences of the M. E. Church , 
South , 1871, p. GOG, 607). 

Perl, Joseph, a Jewish savant, was born about 
1773. He holds a prominent position in Jewish histo- 
ry and literature as propagator of the modern school 
system among the Jews in Austro-Galicia. He gave 
time and money for the foundation of a higher school 
for the Jews at Tarnopol, which afterwards became 
famous, and of which he was the president until his 
death, Oct. 1, 1839. He not only aimed at a correc- 
tion of the educational and school system, but also 
fought against the Chasidaic obscurantism, which tried 
to suppress even* new movement that aimed at the 
amelioration of the condition of the Jews. For this 
purpose he wrote, "pT'TSZS 151 epistles written 

after the fashion of the Epistolm obscurontni virorum 
(Vienna, 1819) : — CPp-TU against the Chasi- 

dim and their rabbins (ibid. 1830): — ",rpi2, a 
kind of criticism of his Epistoln ?, also against the Chasi- 
dim (ibid. 1838). See Fiirst, Bill. Jud. iii, 78 ; Gratz, 
Gesch. d. Judeu , xi, 487 sq. ; Jost, Gesch. d. Jnden h. u. s. 
Selcten , iii, 185, 243; Mannheimer, Leichenrede (Vienna, 
1840): Uappaport, in Kevem Chmicd , iv, 45-57 ; v, 163 
sq. ; Busch, Jahr'juch , 1810, 1847; Zunz, Monatstage 
(En J. transl. bv Rev. B. Pick, in Jewish Messenger, 
New York, 1874). (B. P.) 

Perla, F kancesco, a painter of Mantua, supposed 
by Volta to have studied under Giulio Romano. There 
were two fine frescos in the dome of the chapel of S. 
Lo enzo in that city attributed to him. Little besides 
is known of this artist. He flourished about the mid- 
dle of the lGth century. See Spooner, Biog. Hist, of 
the Fine Arts, ii, 67G. 

Fermaneder, Mic hael, D.D., a Roman Catholic 
divine, was born at Munich in the year 1794. In 1818 
be was ordained to holy orders. In the following year 
he was appointed teacher at the pro-gymnasium ; in 
1822, professor at the gymnasium. In 1834 he was 
appointed to fill the chair of canon law and Church 
history at the lycenm in Freising, which position he 
held until the year 1847, when he was called to Mu- 
nich for the same wo k. lie suddenly died at Re- 
gensburg, Oct. 10, 18G2. Of his writings we men- 
tion, JIandbuch des gemdngiiltigcn kaiholischen Kir- 
chenrechts (3d ed. Landshut, 185G ; 4th ed. 18G5) : — Bib- 
liotheca patnstica , 2 vols. ; vol. i contains a Patrologia 
generalis , and the second, which is unfinished, the be- 
ginning of a Patrologia specialis. See Literansrker 
Hanhceiser f ir da s katholische Deutschland , 1862, p. 
235,282; 1865, p. 77. (B. I\) 

Pernoctalians {watching a'l night) is a term that 
represents what was long a custom with the more pious 


Christians, especially before the greater festivals. See 
Vigil. 

Perola, Juan and Francisco, two brothers, Span- 
ish painters, sculptors, and architects, were natives of 
Almagro, and flourished about 1600. The}’- visited 
Italy, studied under Michael Angelo, and finished their 
artistic education in Spain under Gasparo Becerra. Af- 
ter leaving that master they gained considerable dis- 
tinction, and were commissioned by the marquis de 
j Santa Cruz to erect his palace at Vico. Of their works 
in sculpture, the BiograpMe Universelle mentions the 
busts decorating the above-mentioned palace, and the 
mausoleum of the marquis of Santa Cruz in the church 
: of the F ranciscans at Vico. They also painted the grand 
altar-piece in the same church, and, in concert with Mo- 
! liedano, they painted several frescos in the sanctuary 
of Cordova and the convent of Seville. 

I There was an architect named Esteban Perola, a 
native of Almagro, and contemporary with the pre- 
ceding. lie designed and probably erected the con- 
vent of S. Francisco at Seville, commenced in 1623. 
See Spooner, hhg. Hist, of the Fine Arts, ii, 676. 

Peroni, Giuseppe, an Italian painter, born at Par- 
ma about 1700. According to the Abate Afto, he first 
studied under Felice Torclli at Bologna; next with 
Donati Crcti ; and afterwards went to Rome, where 
he became the pupil of Agostino Masucci. According 
to Lanzi, he designed much in the style of Carlo Ma- 
ratti, but his coloring partakes largely of the verds and 
other false coloring of Conca and Giaquinto, who were 
then very popular at Rome. Such are his pictures of 
| St. Philip , in the church of S. Satiro at Milan, and the 
Conception , in the possession of the Padri dell’ Oratorio 
at Turin. Lanzi says, also, that his best works are his 
frescos in the church of S. Antonio Abate at Parma, 
which rank him among the good painters of his age. 
There he also painted an altar-piece of the Crncifxion , 
in competition with Pompeo Battoni. He executed 
several other -works for the churches of his native city ; 
adorned its academy, and wrought much for the col- 
lections. He died at Parma in 1776, at an advanced 
age. Lanzi calls him the Abate Giuseppe Peroni, a 
title probably conferring some favor upon him. See 
Spooner, Biog. Hist, of the Fi?te Arts , ii, 676. 

Ferotti, Nicolas, an Italian prelate and philologist, 
-was born at Sassoferrato, in Umbria, in 1430. He be- 
came professor in the University of Bologna, where he 
was educated. His translation of the first five books 
of Polybius, the only ones then know n, recommended 
him to the protection of pope Nicolas V. Shortly after 
he went to Rome, and was appointed apostolic vicar. 
In 1458 he obtained the archbishopric of Siponto or 
Manfredonia ; but he continued to reside at Rome. 
The duties of governor of Umbria, to which he was 
appointed in 1465, and those of governor of Perugia in 
1474, did not cause him to neglect literary labors. He 
died Dec. 13, 1480. Perotti was one of the contrib- 
utors to the Renaissance. His principal works, very 
i useful in the 15th century and now quite curious, are a 
Latin Grammar, Pudinu nta Grammatices (Rome, 1173, 
fol.), and a commentary upen Martial, w hich forms a 
kind of argumentative Lexicon of the Latin language, 
Cornucopia , sice Commentaria lingua Latina (Venice, 
1489, 1499, 15} 3, 1526, fob). AVe have also a treat- 
I ise from Perotti, De Gcneribus Metrorum (ibid. 1497, 
4to), and an edition of the Hisiuria Naturalis of 
Pliny. The works of Perotti are counted among the 
most ancient monuments of printing. Some fables 
from Phaedra were published after one of his manu- 
scripts, and critics have even regarded him as the au- 
thor of the whole collection w hich hears the name of 
this poet; but it is a hypothesis without probability, 
and favored by none of the mediocre Latin verses 
which remain of Perotti. See Paul Jove, Elogia; Ni- 
ceron, Memoires, vol. ix ; Bavle, Dictionnalre ; Tirabos- 
j chi, Storia de la Lettcratura 1 tali ana, vi, 11, 408 ; Apos- 
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tolo Zeno, Dissevtciz. Yossiane , vol. i. — Hoefer, Nouv. 
Biog. Generate, xxxix, G23. 

Peroxino, Giovanni, a Piedmontese painter who 
flourished about 1517. According to Della Valle, he was 
a good artist ; and Lanzi says “ he was well known for 
the pictures he left in the church of the Conventuals at 
Alba.” See Spooner. Bing, Hist, of the Fine A rts , ii, G7G. 

Perpendicular Style, the name given to the 
style of Gothic architecture in England which suc- 
ceeded the Decorated style. It prevailed from about 
the end of the 14th century to the middle of the lGth 
century, and was thus contemporary with the Flam- 
boyant style in France. These styles have much in 
common, but they derive their names from the feat- 
ures peculiar to each. Thus the Flamboyant is dis- 
tinguished by the flowing lines of its tracery; while 
the Perpendicular is remarkable for its stiff and recti- 
linear lines. The lines of the window-tracerv are chief- 
ly vertical, and the mullions are frequently crossed by 
horizontal bars. The mouldings are usually thin and 
hard. The same feeling pervades the other features 
of the style ; the buttresses, piers, towers, etc., are all 
drawn up and attenuated, and present in their shallow 
recesses and meagre lines a great contrast to the deep 
shadows and bold mouldings of the earlier styles. The 
art of masonry was well understood during the Perpen- 
dicular period, and the vaulting was admirably built. 
Fan-tracery vaulting is peculiar to this style, and is 
almost invariably covered with panelling, which was 
also much used, the walls being frequently almost en- 
tirely covered with it. The depressed or four-centre 
arch is another of its peculiar features. This arch, 
over doorways, has the mouldings generally arranged 
in a square form over the arch, with spandrels contain- 
ing shields, quatrefoils, etc. The arches are often two- 
centred, but as frequently four-centred; at the com- 
mencement of the st}de, of good elevation, but subse- 
quently much flattened ; in small openings ogee arches 
are very often used, and a few rare examples of el- 
liptical arches are to be found. The Roofs of this style 
are often made ornamental, and have the whole of the 
framing exposed to view. Many of them are of very 




Specimen of the Perpendicular Style (from Yelvcrtoft, 
A.D. 1500). 


high pitch, and have a magnificent, effect, the spaces 
between the timbers being filled with tracery, and the 
beams arched, moulded, and ornamented in various 
ways; and sometimes pendants, figures of angels, and 
other carvings are introduced. These roofs are among 
the peculiar and beautiful features of the architecture 
of England. The largest roof of this kind is that of 
Westminster Hall, erected in the reign of Richard II. 

The Perpendicular style may be said to have been 
introduced about the middle of the 14th century in 
some parts of England, as at Gloucester and Windsor; 
but the Decorated and Perpendicular styles overlapped 
each other for a long period, some districts retaining 
the older style much longer than others. The follow- 
ing are some of the chief dated examples: 

York Cathedral — Choir, 1372-140.1. 

Warwick, St. Mary’s— Choir, 1370-1391. 

Lynn, Norfolk— Chapel of St. Nicolas, 1371-1379. 

Selby Abbey, Yorkshire, 1375. 

Winchester Cathedral— West front, 1360-13G6. 

Canterbury Cathedral — Nave and western transepts, 
137S-141 1. 

Oxford— New College, 13S0-138G. 

Ilowden, Yorkshire — Chapter-house and tower, 13S9- 
1407. 

Saltwood Castle, Kent— Gate-house. 13S1-139G. 

Gloucester Cathedral— Cloisters, 13S1-1412. 

Winchester College, 13S7-1393. 

Winchester Cathedral— Nave, 1394-1410. 

Westminster Hall— Roof, 1397-1399. 

Maidstone— College and Church, 13S5. 

In the 15tli century the Perpendicular is the general 
style of England for churches, houses, castles, bains, 
cottages, and buildings of every kind. The universi- 
ties of Oxford and Cambridge owe many of their col- 
leges to this period, and there we find vestiges of the 
style still lingering when in other places it had been 
lost. — Parker, Glossary of Architecture, s. v. ; Walcott, 
Sacred Archceology, s. v. ; Chambers, Cyclop, s. v. 

Perpent-Stone (Fr. Perpeigne'), an architectural 
term, designates a large stone reaching through a wall 
so as to appear on both sides of it; the same as what is 
now usually called a bonder, bond-stone, or through, ex- 
cept that these are often used in rough -walling, while 
the term perpent- stone appears to have been applied 
to squared stones, or ashlar; bonders also do not al- 
ways reach through a wall. The term is still used in 
some districts; in Gloucestershire, ashlar thick enough 
to reach entirely through a wall, and show a fair face 
on both sides, is called Parping ashlar. This name 
may perhaps also have been sometimes given to a cor- 
bel. The term Perpent-wall would signify a wall built 
of perpent ashlar. Also a pier, buttress, or other sup- 
port projecting from a wall to sustain a beam, roof, etc. 
In Lincoln Cathedral the dwarf walls separating the 
chapels in the transepts are also called perpeyn-walls, 
although actually they do not sustain a roof. — Parker, 
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Glossary of A rchitecture , s. v. ; see also "Walcott, Sacred 
A rdt oology , s. v. 

Perpetua, St., a Christian martyr who suffered 
at Cartilage, under the persecution of Sevevns, at the 
beginning of the 3d century. She was a lady of high 
rank, and at the time when she was accused about 
twenty-two years of age. In her martyrdom she af- 
forded an illustrious example of Christian fortitude. 
She was married, and had an infant son ; she was the 
favorite child of a pagan father, who importuned her 
to turn from the Christian faith, and to whom her con- 
stancy appeared but absurd obstinacy ; every entreaty, 
every threat was employed ; she encountered the ter- 
rors of a crowded court, in which certain conviction 
awaited her ; she was scourged and imprisoned ; the 
tcndcrest feelings of filial and maternal love were ap- 
pealed to; but in vain. “God's will must be done,” 
was her language, and she remained immovable. Nor 
-was she less firm in the final scene, when in a crowded 
amphitheatre, together with Felicitas, she was thrown 
to a mad or wild cow. By this attack she was stunned ; 
but the fatal stroke was left, in the spoliarium — a 
place where the wounded were despatched — to an un- 
skilful gladiator, whose trembling hand she herself, 
with a martyr’s courage, guided to her throat. Feli- 
citas suffered with her. One scene from her life rep- 
resented in modern art is her farewell to her infant 
child. There are, however, many incidents in her 
story which would be most interesting subjects for the 
artist, that as yet remain without representation. In 
her pictures a cow stands by her side or near her. She 
is commemorated in the Itoman Catholic Church 
March 7. See Butler, Lives of the Saints ; Hagenbacb, 
Kirchengesch. der ersten dreijahrhv.nderte , ch. xii ; Al- 
zog, Kirchengesch. i, 139 ; Fox, Book of Martyrs , p. 23 ; 
Behringer, Kirchengesch. i, 43; Kuinart, in the Act. 
Martyr, and the Act. SS. of the Bollandists; Schaff, 
Church Hist. vol. i ; Jortin, Remarks , i, 352. (J. H. W.) 

Perpetual Curate, a title of the incumbent of a 
church, chapel, or district, w hich is w ithin the boun- 
daries of a rectory or vicarage. 

Perpetual Cure, a form of ecclesiastical benefice 
which grew' out of the abuse of lay impropriation 
(q. v.), the impropriator appointing a clergyman to 
discharge the spiritual functions of which he himself 
was not capable. The substituted clergyman, in or- 
dinary cases, is appointed by the bishop, and called a 
vicar ; the impropriator appoints the clergyman who 
is called a perpetual curate. The perpetual curate 
enters on his office without induction or institution, 
and requires only the bishop’s license. Perpetual 
cures are also created by the erection and endowment 
of a chapel subject to the principal church of a parish. 
Such cures, however, are not benefices unless endowed 
out of the fund called Queen Anne's Bounty. Churches 
so endowed are, by 2 and 3 Viet. c. 49, recognised as 
benefices. The district churches which have been 
erected under several recent acts are made perpetual 
cures, and their incumbents are corporations. 

Perpetual Virginity of Mary the mother of 
Christ is a doctrine held by some branches of the 
Christian Church. As the being who w'as conceived 
in the w omb of the blessed Virgin Mary was of divine 
origin, and as her virginity had been maintained for 
the purpose of that miraculous conception, it is thought 
to be unreasonable and irreverent to imagine that chil- 
dren conceived in sin were afterwards tenants of that i 
sacred tabernacle. The Church fathers were the first 
to affirm that the mother of Jesus the Christ was not 
only a virgin at the time he was born but ever after- 
wards, and this belief was not called in question in the 
first ages. A denial of the virginity of the Blessed Vir- 
gin Mary at the time of her conception had indeed been 
made by the Corinthians and Ebionitcs, w ho, in the 1st 
and 2d centuries, asserted that Jesus was the son of Jo- 
seph and Mary by natural generation ; but no doubt of 


her perpetual virginity was expressed by any who be- 
lieved that Christ was born of a virgin (Isa. vii, 14; 
Luke i, 27) until the 4th century. It was then, after 
Apollinaris had denied the Blessed Virgin to be the real 
mother of the Word Incarnate, that some were led on 
to the denial of her perpetual virginity. These were 
called Antidicomarians, and their heresy gave rise to 
another, that of the Collyridians, who made the Bless- 
ed Virgin the object of an idolatrous worship, consist- 
ing in the offering of little cakes {colly ride s'), which 
were afterwards eaten as sacrificial food. Epiphanius, 
in his treatise against heresies, severely condemned 
these two extremes. He denounced those who denied 
Christ's mother to be ever virgin, as adversaries of 
Mary, w r ho deprived her of “honor due;” while lie 
insisted that, according to the essential principles of 
Christianity, worship was due to the Trinity alone. 
Jerome wrote a tract against Helvidius, who main- 
tained the view of the Antidicomarians; and this tract 
contains the most of the arguments that have been 
brought by bishop Pearson and other divines in sup- 
port of the perpetual virginity of the Blessed Virgin. 
Helvidius denied it on the ground of the words of the 
evangelist Matthew', that Joseph “knew 7 her not till 
she had brought forth her first-born son” (Matt, i, 25) ; 
as if it implied that he knew' her afterwards, and that 
a first-born son inferred a second-horn. Jerome an- 
swered the first objection by citing other instances in 
which no such inference can be drawn from similar 
language (Gen. xxvii, 15; Deut. xxv, G; 1 Sam. xv. 
35; 2 Sam. vi, 23; Matt, xxviii, 20). But none of 
these passages are in point. Bengel, who treats the 
matter as an open question, says, “ eiog on, non sequi- 
tur ergo post.” The w 7 ord “first-born,” on which the 
Antidicomarians laid so much stress, does not occur in 
the Vatican MS., but, if its genuineness be admitted, 
the difficulty has been met by the supposition that 
Christ is called the first-born, not with reference to 
any that succeeded, but for the following reasons : 1. 
Because there w'ere special rites attending the birth of 
a first-born son. These w'ere not delayed until a sec- 
ond was born, but performed at once. The law was, 
“Sanctify unto me all the first-born: whatsoever 
openeth the womb among the children of Israel, both 
of man and of beast, it is mine” (Exod. xiii, 2). Jo- 
seph and Mary, in obedience to this law', brought our 
Saviour to Jerusalem “to present him to the Lord; as 
it is written in the law of the Lord: Every male that 
openeth the womb shall be called holy to the Lord” 
(Luke ii, 22, 23). “ First-born” is therefore equivalent 
to “one that openeth the w T omb.” Bishop Pearson 
says, “the Scripture notion of priority excludeth an 
antecedent, but inferreth not a consequent ; it suffer- 
eth none to have gone before, but concludeth not any 
to follow after” {Creed, i, 214. See also Hooker, Keel. 
Pol. bk. v, ch. xlv, sec. 2 ; Jerome, contra Helvid. ii, 7 ; 
Augustine, liter. S4,viii. 24 ; Whitby and Bishop Words- 
w'orth, ad loc.). 2. The First-horn was one of the titles 
of Jesns. In its classical sense, irpioToroKOQ (thus ac- 
centuated) never means the first-born, but has an ac- 
tive signification in relation to the mother who for 
the first time bears a child ( Iliad, xvii, 5) ; but in Holy 
Scripture it is used in the Sept., with a different accen- 
tuation, -xpuiToTOKog, to signify («) sometimes the 
first-born, (5) sometimes the privileges which belong 
to the elder son, and also (c) as a title of the Messiah. 
{c i ) In the first sense it is used in Gen. xxvii, 19; 
xlviii, 18; Exod. xii, 29; Numb, xviii, 15, etc. (6) 
There are other passages in which it is used meta- 
phorically to express peculiar honor and dignity : “Is- 
rael is my son, even my first-born” (Exod. iv, 22); 
“Ephraim is my first-born” (Jer. xxxi, 9). This is 
also a Hebrew use which has been rendered by the 
translator of the A. V. “first-born” in Isa. xiv, 30, 
where “the first-born of the poor” means very poor; 
and Job xviii, 13, wdiere “the first-born of death” 
means the most terrible form of de'ith. (c) It is used 
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as a title of the Saviour, without reference to priority 
of birth, in Psa. Ixxxix, 27. In the New Testament 
our Lord is called 7rp(or6roKog iv ttoAAoTc d£t\<pinc, 
“the first-born among many brethren” (Rom. viii, 
29), TrptoTuToicoi: 7rao?]g ktiohoq, “the first-born of ev- 
ery creature,” signifying the dominion which he has 
received who is made Head over all things, lfpiord- 
roicog f k twv vtKpwv (Col, i, 18; Rev. i, 5) means not 
simply the first who was raised, for that Christ was not, 
but he who hath power over death, and whose resurrec- 
tion- is an earnest of that of all his people. Hence it is 
argued that the word 7rpojroroKoc, in Matthew’s Gos- 
pel, may he nothing more than a synonym of Christ. 
He was the “ first-born” because he was the Second 
Adam, the Perfect Man, the Restorer and Redeemer 
of his brethren, the Lord of the Church, and the Heir 
of all things. The metaphor was borrowed from the 
dominion which the first-born exercised over his breth- 
ren, but when the word is compared with other pas- 
sages in which it occurs it avails nothing for Helvid- 
ius’s argument against the perpetual virginity of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary. But this philological argu- 
ment is evidently inconclusive as applied to the pas- 
sage in question, where the word “first-born” is not 
used thus generally, nor as a title, but is explicit- 
ly limited to the fact of parturition. See First- 

EORN. 

Another argument of the Antidicomarians was drawn 
from the mention made of the brethren of our Lord 
(Matt, xii, 4G ; John vii, 5), from which they inferred 
that these brethren were the children of our Lord’s 
mother by her marriage with Joseph ; but (1) these 
brethren may have been the children of Joseph by a 
former wife. There is an old tradition preserved by 
Epiphanius and followed by Hilary, Ambrose, Chrysos- 
tom, Cyril, Euthyinius, Theoph} T lact, (Ecuinenius, and 
Nicephorus that Joseph had four sons and two daugh- 
ters by a former wife named Escha. (See Eusebius, 
Eccl. Hist, ii, 1 ; Pearson, On the Creed , ii, 140). Jerome 
was the first to confute this opinion, alleging that it 
rested only on a statement contained in an apocryphal 
writing. (2) It was held by Jerome, Augustine, and 
generally by the later commentators, that the brethren 
are not strictly the brethren but the cousins of our Lord, 
in which sense the term is frequently used in Holy 
Scripture (Gen. xiii, 8 ; xxix, 12 ; Lev. x, 4). Helvid- 
ius argued that there was proof from Scripture of .lames 
and John being not only the brethren of our Lord, but 
the sons of the Blessed Virgin Mary. Among the 
women at the cross were Mary Magdalene and Mary 
the mother of James and Joses. The latter Mary, be 
thought, was none other than the mother of our Lord, 
hecause she was found early at the sepulchre with Mary 
Magdalene and Salome, and it was improbable that 
anyone should have greater care for the body of her son 
than his mother. The answer to this is clearly shown 
by bishop Pearson: “We read in St. John xix, 25, 
that ‘ there stood by the cross of Jesus his mother, and 
his mother’s sister, Mary the wife of Cleophas, and 
Mary Magdalene.’ In the rest of the evangelists we 
find at the same place ‘Mary Magdalene and Mary 
the mother of James and Joses,’ and again at the sep- 
ulchre, ‘ Mary Magdalene and the other Mary ;’ where- 
fore that other Mary, by the conjunction of these tes- 
timonies, appeareth to be Mary the wife of Cleophas 
and the mother of James and Joses; and consequently 
James and Joses, the brethren of our Lord, were not 
the sons of Mary his mother, but of the other Mary, 
and therefore called his brethren, according to the 
language of the Jews, because that the other Mary 
was the sister of his mother” (Pearson, On the Creed , 
i, 217). A fragment of Papias, respecting the rela- 
tionship of Christ’s brethren, has been printed by I)r. 
Routh (Jleliq. Sacr. i, 1G), in which he distinguishes 
four Marys, as follows: (1.) Mary the mother of Jesus; 
(2.) Mary the wife of Cleophas or Alplueus, who was 
the mother of James the bishop and apostle, and of 


| Simon and Thaddaeus, and a certain Joseph ; (3.) Mary 
Salome, the wife of Zebedee, the mother of John the 
Evangelist and James (Matt, xxvii, 50; Mark xv, 40; 
xvi, 1); (4.) Mary Magdalene. These four arc found 
in tiie Gospels. James and Judas and Joseph were the 
sons of the maternal aunt of Jesus. Mary the mother 
of James the Less and Joseph' wife of Alphaeus, was 
sister of Mary the Lord’s mother, whom John calls 
“of Cleophas” (»? too KAwtto, xix, 25), either from 
her father or her family, or from some other cause. 
Mary is called Salome either from her husband or her 
residence. Her, too, some call “of Cleophas,” be- 
! cause she had had two husbands. See Brethren of 
I our Lord. 

| In the Greek Church the Blessed Virgin has always 
been called citi 7rapStvoc. This term was used by St. 
Athanasius. She was so called at the Council of Chal- 
■ cedon (A.D. 451), and in the Confession of Faith pub- 
lished by Justin II in the Gth century. If the gate 
of the sanctuary in the prophet Ezekiel be understood 
of the Blessed Virgin — “This gate shall be shut, it 
shall not be opened, and no man shall enter in by it ; 
because the Lord God of Israel hath entered by it, 
therefore it shall be shut” (Ezek. xliv, 2) — the perpet- 
ual virginity of the Blessed Virgin will appear neces- 
sary to that honor which belongs to her Divine Son, 
as well as to that which, for his sake, the Church has 
always accorded to her. See Blunt, Diet, of Hist. Theol. 
s. v. But the inconel usivencss of this argument is 
obvious. See Mariolatry ; Mary. 

Perpignan, Council of, was convened Nov. 1, 
1408, by pope Benedict XIII in the city of Perpignan, 
in the Eastern Pyrenees, and then belonging to the 
kingdom of Navarre, whither this rival pope had been 
obliged to retire from Avignon after the withdrawal of 
French support. This council was intended to antici- 
pate the action of the council to meet shortly after at 
Fisa (in 1409). in order to terminate the long-continued 
schism of the Church. The Council of Perpignan was 
attended only by a few French and Spanish ecclesiastics, 
and they quitted the council when they found Benedict 
stubbornly refusing to resign the pontifical honors. 
No action was taken by the council worthy of notice. 
See Benedict XIII (or). 

Perrache, Michel, a French sculptor, was born at 
Lyons in 1C85. At the age of sixteen he visited Italy 
for improvement, and also went to Flanders, where he 
executed a number of sculptures for a church at Ma- 
lines, and was honored with the freedom of the city. 
In 1717 he returned to France and settled at Lyons, 
where he practiced the art for many years, and exe- 
cuted a variety of sculptures for the churches and gar- 
dens. He died in 1750. See Spooner, Biog. Hist, of the 
Fine Arts , ii, G70, G77. 

Perrault, Nicolas, a French theologian, was bom 
in Paris about 1G11. Having been received doctor of 
the Sorbonnc in 1G52, he was one of the seventy doctors 
excluded with Arnauld on the charge of Jansenism, 
Jan. 31, IG5G. Perrault died at Paris in 1GGI. lie pub- 
lished only, La Morale des Jesuites,eoctraites fid'element de 
leurslivres imprimes aver Vapprobeition et permission des 
superieurs de leur Compagnie (Mons, IGG7, 4to, and 1GG9, 
3 vols. lGmo) : — three Lettres to Dr. Ilasle against sign- 
ing the Formulary , printed with the responses of the 
latter in a collection of pieces upon the Formulary , the 
bulls and constitutions of the popes. See Moreri, Diet . 
Ilist. s. v. ; Niceron, Mem. vol. xxxiii, s. v. — Iloefer, 
Kouv. Biog. Generate, xxxix, G2G. 

Perrenot de Granvelle, Antoine de, a noted 
French cardinal, was born at Besan^on, Aug. 20, 1517; 
studied at the universities of Paris, Padua, and Louvain, 
and at twenty-three became bishop of Arras. Hav- 
ing exhibited great executive talent at the Council of 
Trent, he was made councillor of state, and upon the 
death of his father, Nicolas Perrenot, the prime-minister 
of Charles V, was himself elevated to that position. He 
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soon acquired much distinction, and became known all 
over the Continent. After the accession of Philip II, 
Perrenot continued in the premiership, but at the same 
time received recognition for his valuable services to 
the Church by being made in 15(50 archbishop of Ma- 
rines, and in 1*501 a cardinal. In 1505 he was called to 
Home to assist the conclave in the election of pope Pius 
V. In 1570 he was instrumental in effecting a treaty 
against the Turks, which so benetited Naples that he 
was named viceroy of that territory. In 1584 he was 
elected archbishop of Bcsanyon, and he thereupon re- 
signed the sec of Malinos. He died at Madrid Sept. 21, 
1580. Cardinal Perrenot was one of the most eminent 
men of his time. He was marvellously successful in 
all that he undertook. In the State and in the Church 
he exhibited the same aptitude and power, and devel- 
oped his plans to perfection, besides, he was a good 
man, and sought not to gratify a selfish ambition, but 
to labor for his fellows and the religious faith he himself 
honestly avowed. He was a general favorite among 
his contemporaries, as is evinced by the many works 
that were dedicated to him by his many friends and 
proteges. Cardinal Perrenot was too busy to write 
many books; but bis letters, which lias^e been collected 
in 33 vols., with memoir, are much valued for the light 
they throw on the history of Charles Yarn! on the beau- 
tiful character of the cardinal himself. See Courchetet, 
IJist.du Curd. Perrenot de Granvelle (Par. 1701) ; I Robert- 
son, Hist, of Charles P; Prescott, Hist, of Phil. JJ ; Schil- 
ler, Gesch. d. Xiederlanele , vol. i, ]>t. 5i, eh. i. (J. 1 1. \V.) 

Perrier, PranQois, a French painter, was born at 
Macon, Burgundy, about 1590. II is father was a gold- 
smith, and instructed him in the elements of design, but 
was unwilling that he should become a painter. Op- 
posed in his wishes, young Perrier left his native place, 
and, being without means of a livelihood, he became 
the conductor of a blind mendicant who was travelling 
to Italy, and in this way succeeded in reaching Home. 
On arriving there he was employed by a picture-dealer 
to copy several paintings, and some of his copies were 
shown to Lan franco, who encouraged him to persevere 
and admitted him to his school. After several years’ 
residence at Pome, Perrier returned to France and 
passed some time at Lyons, where he painted the Decol- 
lation of St.John, a Holy Family , and other works for 
the cloister of the Carthusians. Not content with a 
provincial field for the exercise of his abilities, Perrier 
went to Paris, and associating himself with Vouet, was 
employed by him to paint from his design the chapel 
of the chateau de Chilly. Meeting with little encour- 
agement, he revisited Italy in 1G35, and applied him- 
self to engraving the principal antique statues and bass- 
reliefs, also a number of plates after the Italian masters. 
After the death of Simon Vouet he returned to Paris in 
1(545, and was commissioned to paint the walls of the 
Until de la Yrilliere (now the Bank of France). 1 1 is pict- 
ures evince great warmth of imagination, but the design 
is often incorrect, the airs of his heads lack elegance and 
dignity, and his coloring is too dark. Perrier was a 
member of the Academy, and died at Paris, according to 
D’Argcnville, in 1(550. There are a number of etchings 
by him, incorrectly and negligently designed, and exe- 
cuted in a slight, hasty style, usually marked Paria, or 
with his monogram. Among them are the following: 
A set of one hundred prints from antique statues, pub- 
lished at Pome; a set of fifty taken from the ancient 
bass-reliefs; ten plates of the Angels in t lie Farnesina, 
after Paffaelle; two plates of the Assembly of the Gods, 
and the Marriaye of Gnjiid and Psyche, from t lie paint- 
ings by Paffaelle in the Farnesina; the Communion of 
St. Jerome , after Agos. Caracci ; the Flight into Egypt, 
after Agos. Caracci ; the Xativity . after S. Vouet, and 
the Portrait of Simon Vouet. Among subjects from his 
own designs are, the Holy Family , with St. John playing 
with a Lamb; the Crucifixion (inscribed Franciscus 
Perrier. Burgundy, pin x. et sen!.); St. lloch curing the 
People afflicted with the Plague; the Body of St. Sebas- 


tian supported by two Saints. See Spooner, Biog. Hist, 
of the Fine Arts , ii, G77. 

Perrier, Guillaume, a painter and engraver, 
nephew and scholar of the preceding, nourished about 
the middle of the 17th century, and died in 1G55. His 
works are executed in the style of his uncle. Among 
his principal pictures are those in the sacristy of the 
Minims at Lyons, where he had taken refuge, having 
killed his antagonist in a duel. There axe a few etch- 
ings by him in the style of Francois Perrier, among 
which are an emblematic subject, the Portrait of Laza- 
rus Meyssonier, the Death of the Magdalen , and the 
Holy Family. See Spooner, Biog. Ilist. of the Fine 
A ?’ts. ii, 678. 

Perrimezzi, Giuseppe-Maiua, a learned Italian 
prelate, was born Dec. 17, 1G70, at Paula, Calabria, lie 
joined the Order of the Minims, and acquired, by his 
preaching and his writings, a considerable reputation, 
lie became successively provincial of his order and a 
member of the Holy Office and of the Congregation of 
the Index. In 1707 he was made bishop of Scala and 
Pavello, whence he was transferred in 1714 to the dio- 
cese of Oppida. lie received from pope Benedict XIII, 
who honored him with particular esteem, the title of 
archbishop of Bostra in partibus, and then fixed his resi- 
dence at Home, lie died in that city in 1740. We 
have thirty works of his, among which the following 
arc worthy of notice: Panegirici (Home, 1702-3, and 
Naples, 1722, 4 vols. 12mo): — Vita di S. Frandsci de 
Paula (Home, 1707, 2 vols. 4to) : — I 'it a di Xiccolo di 
Longobardi (ibid. 1713, 4to) : — Raggionamenti pastorali 
(Naples, 1713-21, G vols. 4to): — Decisioni aeademiehe 
degV Jnf ecu mli (ibid. 1719,2 vols. P2mo): — In sacrum de 
Deo scientiam dissert, selectee (ibid. 17530-33, 8 vols. fob) : 
— Vita del J. Antonio Torres (ibid. 1733, 4to). See Ti- 
paldo, Biogr. degli Italiani illustri , vol. viii. — Hoefcr, 
Xouv. Biog. Generate, xxxix, G44. 

Ferrincheif, HiciiAnn, a noted English divine, 
was born near the opening of the 17th century, and was 
educated at Cambridge University. He was made 
prebend of Westminster in 16G4, prebend of London in 
I 1607, and archdeacon of Huntingdon in 1G70, He died 
:in 1G73. He published, Sermon (Lend. 1GGG, 4to): — 
I Uscourse on Toleration (1GG7, 4to): — Indulgence not 
I justified, against Dr. John Owen’s Peace Offering; and 
two works of a semi-political character, evincing hatred 
of the Puritans and decided leaning towards the cause 
of king Charles I. See Allibone, Diet, of Brit, and 
.1 mer. A uthors, s. v. 

Ferrine, Matthew la Hue, D.D., a Presbyterian 
minister, was born at Freehold. Monmouth County, N. J., 
May 4, 1777. lie entered the College of New Jersey in 
179*4, graduated in 1797, and was licensed to preach by 
the Presbytery of New Brunswick Sept. 18, 1799. In 
May, 1800, he was appointed a missionary; on June 24 
following he was ordained as an evangelist, and on June 
15, 1802, he was installed pastor of the Church at what 
was then called Bottle Hill, but is now Madison, X. J. 
After some other changes he was finally installed pastor 
of the Spring Street Church, New York City, Oct. 31, 
1811, which situation he filled until July 2G, 1820, when 
the connection was dissolved at his request. In 1821 
he was elected professor of ecclesiastical history and 
Church polity in the theological seminary at Auburn, 
and tilled that station until his death, Feb. 11,1836, 
acting also for two years as professor of theology, and 
frequently preaching in the chapel of the seminary and 
in the churches of the neighborhood. Dr. Perrine pub- 
lished, Letters concerning the Plan of Salvation (N. V. 
181G): — Sermon before a Female Missionary Society in 
Xew York (1817): — and an Abstract of Biblical Geog- 
raphy (Auburn, 1835). — Sprague, Annuls of the A mer. 
Pulpit, iv, 237 sq. 

Perron, Jacques Davy du, an eminent Homan 
Catholic prelate, distinguished for his learning and in- 
fluence, was descended from ancient and noble farai- 
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lies on both sides. His parents, having been educated 
in the principles of Calvin, retired to Geneva; and 
settled afterwards in the canton of Berne, where he was 
born, Nov. 25, 1556. His father, who was a man of 
learning, instructed him till he was ten years of age, 
and taught him mathematics and Latin. Young Per- 
ron seems afterwards to have built upon this founda- 
tion by himself; for, while his parents were tossed 
about from place to place by civil wars and persecu- 
tions, he applied himself entirely to study. He learned 
Greek and philosophy, beginning the latter study with 
the logic of Aristotle, thence passing to the orators 
and poets; and afterwards applied himself to the study 
of the Hebrew language, which he attained so perfect- 
ly that he read without points, and lectured on it to 
the ministers. In the reign of Henry III, after the 
Pacification with the Huguenots, his parents returned 
to France, and shortly after young Du Perron was (in 
1576) introduced to the king, as a prodigy of pans and 
learning. His controversial talents were very great, 
so that none dared dispute with him, although he made 
many challenges to those who would have been glad 
to attack him. At the breaking up of the states he 
came to Paris, and mounted the chair in the habit of 
a cavalier, in the grand hall of the Angustines, where 
he held public conferences upon the sciences. He set 
himself afterwards to read the “ Sum” of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, and cultivated a strict friendship with Philip 
Desportes, abbot of Tiron, who put him into his own 
place of reader to Henry III. Perron is said to have 
lost the favor of this prince in the following manner : 
One day, while the king was at dinner, he made an ad- 
mirable discourse against atheists ; w ith which the king 
was well pleased, and commended him much for hav- 
ing proved the being of a God by arguments so solid. 
But Perron, whose spirit of policy had not yet got the 
better of his passion for shining or showing his parts, 
replied, that “if his majesty would vouchsafe him 
audience, he would prove the contrary by arguments 
as solid;” which so offended the king that he forbade 
him to come into his presence. Perron recovered 
himself, however, from this fall. The reading of St. 
Thomas had engaged him in the study of the fathers, 
and made him particularly acquainted with Augus- 
tine’s writings, so that he devoted himself wholly to 
divinity, and resolved to abjure Protestantism. Having 
discovered, or rather pretended to discover, many false 
quotations and weak reasonings in Du Plessis-Mor- 
nay’s Treatise vpon the Church , he instructed himself 
thoroughly in controverted points, and made his ab- 
juration. He now labored for the conversion of oth- 
ers, even before embracing any ecclesiastical function, 
which occurred in 1577. By these arts and his un- 
common abilities he acquired great influence, and was 
selected to pronounce the funeral oration of Mary 
queen of Scots in 1587. Some time after he wrote, 
by order of the king, A Comparison of Mora? and Theo- 
logical Virtues; and two Discourses, one upon the soul, 
the other upon self-knowledge , which he pronounced 
before that prince. After the murder of Henry III 
he retired to the house of cardinal de Bourbon, and la- 
bored more vigorously than ever in the conversion of 
the Reformed, lie brought a great number of them 
back to the Church, among whom was Henry Sponda- 
nus, afterwards bishop of Pamiez ; as this prelate ac- 
knowledges, in his dedication to cardinal Du Perron 
of his “Abridgment of Baronius’s Annals.” This con- 
version was followed by several others ; and among 
them he claimed the agency in the conversion of Henry 
IV, before whom he had held at Nantes a famous dis- 
pute with four ministers, which resulted in his appoint- 
ment to the bishopric of Evreux, that he might be ca- 
pable of sitting in a conference which the king con- 
vened for religious matters. Perron attended with the 
other prelates at St. Denis, and is supposed to have con- 
tributed more than any other person to the conversion 
of that great prince. After this, Perron was sent with 


Mr. D’Ossat to Rome, to negotiate Henry’s reconcilia- 
tion to the holy see; which at length he effected, to 
the satisfaction of the king, but not of his subjects — 
that part of them at least who were zealous for Galil- 
ean liberties, and thought the dignity of their king 
compromised upon this occasion (see Jervis, i, 203 sq.). 
Du Perron stayed a whole year at Rome, was there 
consecrated to his holy office by cardinal De Joyeuse, 
archbishop of Rouen, Dec. 27, 1595, and then returned 
to France; where, by such kind of services as have 
already been mentioned, he advanced himself to the 
highest dignities. He wrote and preached and dis- 
puted against the Reformed; particularly against Du 
Plessis-Mornav, with whom he had a public conference 
in 1600, in the presence of the king, at Fontainebleau. 
(See for an account, Jervis, i, 218 sq.) The king re- 
solved to make him grand almoner of France, to give 
him the archbishopric of Sens, and wrote to Clement 
VII 1 to obtain for him the dignity of a cardinal, 
which that pope conferred on him, in 1604, with singu- 
lar marks of esteem. The indisposition of Clement 
made the king resolve to send the French cardinals to 
Rome; where Du Perron was no sooner arrived than 
he was employed by the pope in the congregations. 
He had a great share in the elections of Leo X and 
Paul V. He became a most devoted advocate of 
the ultramontane doctrine and a powerful champion 
of papal interests. In the many anxious questions 
which arose Du Perron’s decisions always carried great 
weight. Thus he assisted in the congregations upon 
the subject of Grace, and the disputes which were agi- 
tated between the Jesuits and the violinists ; and it 
was principally upon his advice that the pope resolved 
to determine nothing with respect to these questions. 
He was sent a third time to Rome, to accommodate 
the differences between Paul V and the republic of 
Venice; but his health not permitting him to stay 
long, he was recalled to France. After the murder 
of Henry IV, which happened in 1610, Du Perron de- 
voted himself entirely to the court and see of Rome, 
and prevented any action in France which might dis- 
please it or hurt its interests. He rendered useless 
the arret of the Parliament of Paris against the book 
of cardinal Bellarmine ; and favored the infallibility’' 
of the pope, and his superiority over a council, in a 
thesis maintained in 1611 before the nuncio. He 
afterwards held a provincial assembly, in which he 
condemned Richer's book “concerning ecclesiastical 
and civil authority:” and, being at the assembly of 
Blois, he made a harangue to prove that they ought 
not to decide questions of faith. He was one of the 
presidents of the assembly of the clergy which was 
held at Roan in 1615 ; and made harangues to the 
king at the opening and closing of that assembly, 
which were much applauded. This was the last shin- 
ing action of his life ; for after this he retired to his 
house at Bagnolet, and employed himself wholly in 
revising and putting the last hand to his works. He 
set up a printing-house there, that he might have them 
published correctly ; in order to do which he revised 
every sheet himself. He died at Paris Sept. 5, 1618. 
Cardinal Du Perron was a man of great abilities ; had 
a lively and penetrating wit, and a special talent for 
making his views appear reasonable. He delivered 
himself upon all occasions with great clearness, digni- 
ty, and eloquence. He had a prodigious memory, and 
had studied much. He w r as very w r ell versed in an- 
tiquity, both ecclesiastical and profane; and had read 
much in the fathers, councils, and ecclesiastical histo- 
rians, of which he knew how to make the best use 
against his adversaries. He w'as very powerful in 
dispute, so that the ablest ministers were afraid of 
him; and he always confounded those who had the 
courage to engage w-ith him. lie was warmly at- 
tached to the sec of Rome, and strenuous in defendii g 
its rights and prerogatives; and therefore it cannot 
be wondered at that his name has never been held in 
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high honor among those of his countrymen who have 1 
been accustomed to stand up for Gallican liberties. 

The works of Du Perron, the greatest part of which ' 
had been printed separately in his lifetime, were col- 
lected after his death, and printed at Paris (1620 and , 
1G22) in 3 vols. folio. The first volume contains his ! 
great Treatise upon the Eucharist , against that of Du 
Plessis-Mornay. The second, his Reply to the Answer 
of the King of Great Britain, which originated as fol- 
lows: James 1 of England sent to Ilenrv IY T of France 
a book, which he had written himself, concerning dif- 
ferences in religion. Ilenrv put it into the hands of 
Du Perron’s brother, who informed his majesty, from 
what the cardinal had observed to him, that there were 
many passages in that book in which the king of 
England seemed to come near the Catholics ; and that 
it might be proper to send some able person, with a 
view of bringing him entirely over. Henry, taking 
the advice of his prelates in this affair, caused it to he 
proposed to the king of England whether or not he 
would take it in good part to have the cardinal Du 
Perron sent to him? who returned for answer that he 
should be well pleased to confer with him, but for 
reasons of state could not do it. Isaac Casaubon, 
however, a moderate person among the Deformed, who 
had had several conferences with Du Perron about re- 
ligion, and who seemed much inclined to a reunion, 
was prevailed on to take a voyage into England ; 
wiiere he spoke advantageously of Du Perron to the 
king, and presented some pieces of poetry to him, 
uiiich the cardinal had put into his hands. The king 
received them kindly, and expressed much esteem for 
the author; which Casaubon noticing to Du Perron, 
he returned a letter of civility and thanks to his Bri- 
tannic majesty: in which he told him that, “except 
the sole title of Catholic, he could find nothing want- 
ing in his majesty that was necessary to make a most 
perfect and accomplished prince.” The king replied 
that, “believing all things which the ancients had 
unanimously thought necessary to salvation, the title 
of Catholic could not be denied him.” Casaubon hav- 
ing sent this answ T er to Du Perron, he made a reply to 
it in a letter, dated July* 15, 1611, in which he sets forth 
the reasons that obliged him to refuse the name of 
Catholic to his Britannic majesty. Casaubon answered 
in the name of the king to all the articles of his letter; 
to which the cardinal made a reply, which constitutes 
the bulk of the second volume of his works. The 
third contains his miscellaneous pieces; among which 
are, Acts of the Conference held at Fontainebleau against 
Du Plessis-Mornay ; moral and religious pieces in prose 
and verse, orations, dissertations, translations, and let- 
ters. A fourth volume of his embassies and negotia- 
tions was collected by Caesar de Ligni, his secretary, 
and printed at Paris in 1623, folio ; but these have not 
done him much honor, as they do not show that pro- 
found reach and insight into things with which he is 
usually credited. There were also published after- 
wards, under his name, Perroniana, which, like most 
of the ana , is a collection of puerilities and in perti- 
nences. See Jervis, Ch. Hist, of France, i, 203, 216 sq., 
219 sq., 279; Banke, History of the Papacy in the 1 6tk 
and 17 ih Centuries, x ol. i (see Index in vol. ii); Gen. 
Biogr. Diet. s. v. ; Du pin, Bib/iotheque des Auteurs 
eccles. Yith Siecle , s. v. (J. II. YY.) 

Perrone, Cardinal. See Perron. 

Perrone, Giovanni, a noted Italian Jesuit, one 
of t he ablest of modern Romanist theologians, was 
born in 1794, in Chieri, Piedmont. After studying 
in the college of his native city, he finished his theo- 
logical course in the University of Turin, where he 
was finally received doctor. At the age of twenty- 
one he went to Koine, and entered the Society of Jesus. 
After one year of novitiate, he was sent to Orvieto to 
teach dogmatic and moral theology to the students of 
the society, to whom were added the pupils of the Ger- 


man ic college. Being ordained priest, lie taught in the 
Roman college, and was appointed, in 1830, rector of 
the college of Ferrara, from whence he was recalled, 
in 1838, to resume the teaching of theology in the 
Roman college. In 1848, at the time of the Roman 
revolution, he went to England for safety, and only re- 
turned to Rome in 1850. Three years afterwards lie 
was made rector of all the Roman colleges. Father 
Perrone, who, with father Passaglia, is counted among 
the greatest theologians of Italy, thereafter took his 
seat in the congregation of bishops and regulars, and 
in the provincial councils, and was charged with the re- 
vision of the books of the Eastern churches. He was 
also counsellor to the Propaganda, and the Ritual com- 
mittee, etc. Indeed, Perrone was in scientific and lit- 
erary relations with the most distinguished savans of 
Europe. He died at Rome in 1875. His works amount 
to more than sixty, and have been translated into Lat- 
in, French, German, English, and Armenian. The prin- 
cipal are, Pralectiones theologian (Rome, 1835, 9 vols. 
Svo). This work has had more than twenty-five edi- 
tions, and the different treatises of which it is composed 
have been translated into French and German. An 
abridged edition of it was made (ibid. 1845, 4 vols. Svo), 
and was followed by seventeen others : — Synopsis his- 
toric e theologice cum philosophia comparator (ibid. 1845, 
Svo): — De immaculato B. V. Marine conceptu, an dog- 
matico de cr. to defniri possit. (ibid. 1847, Svo) ; several 
editions in German, French, and Dutch: — Analyse et 
Considerations sur 1 1 Symbolique de Mtehler (ibid. 1836, 
Svo) : — II Ilermesianismo (ibid. 1838, Svo); translated 
into French and Latin : — A nafyseet Reflexions sur V His - 
toire d' Innocent III, by Fred. Hurter (ibid. 1840, Svo): 
— II Protestantismo (ibid. 1853, 3 vols. Svo) ; translated 
into French by the abhe A. C. Peltier (Paris, 1854, 3 
vols. Svo). See F. Ed. Chassav, Notice sur la Vie et les 
Ecrits du R. P. Perrone , at the beginning of the last 
work quoted. — Hoefer, Nouv. Bvg. Generate, s. v. 

Perronet, Charles, a Wesleyan preacher in the 
days of the founder of Methodism, and one of the com- 
panions of the Wesleys, was born about 1720 at Shore- 
ham, England, where his father was then vicar. He 
was educated at Oxford University, and was intended 
for the ministry in the Church Establishment. But 
becoming interested in the YY'esleyan movement, like 
his brother Edward and his father, Charles accompa- 
nied Charles YY'esley in 1747 to Dublin, and travelled 
for more than half a year over Ireland. This was his 
initiation into the itinerant ministry, and he became a 
most efficient helper in the YY'esleyan cause. YY’hen 
Charles Perronet joined the Conference we have been 
unable to determine. II is name does not appear in 
the appointments or minutes even as late as 1753, but 
as many of Wesley’s assistants did not join the itiner- 
ant ranks, it is possible that Perronet simply labored 
as the opportunity opened. In 1755, at the twelfth 
Conference, e. g., there were present 63 preachers, who 
are subdivided into three classes; the first is a list of 
34 names, beginning with John and Charles Weslej’’, 
headed “Our present itinerants are.” The second is 
a list of 12 names, headed “half itinerants ;” the third 
contains 14 names, who are called “our chief local 
preachers.” “ These half itinerants,” says Smith ( Life 
of Wesley, p. 288), “were unquestionably men who 
gave themselves up to travel under YY'eslev’s direc- 
tion.” Charles Perronet must have belonged to this 
class. In 1776 we find the death of Charles Perronet 
recorded, and he is spoken of as an itinerant Methodist 
preacher of “ more than twenty years’ faithful service.” 
“ lie was a living and a dying witness of the blessed 
doctrine lie always defended — entire sanctification. 
‘God,’ he said shortly before his death, ‘has purged 
me from all my dross; all is done away. I am all 
love.’ See Arminiun Mag. 1871, 529 ; Stevens, Hist, 
of Methodism, ii, 260. (J. il.W.) 

Perronet, Edward, was the son of Vincent Per- 
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ronet (q. v.), and for some time the associate of the 
Wesleys. In Charles Wesley’s diary lie appears un- 
der the affectionate nickname of “Ned.” In college 
Perronet figured as one of the poetic trio beside John 
and Charles Wesley. 1 n 1746 he travelled with Charles 
Weslcv in the north of England, and was then initi- 
ated into the persecutions and other trials of an itin- 
e'ait preacher’s life in early Methodism. Stevens 
says that “Perronet showed good courage, and some- 
times intercepted blows and missiles aimed at Wesley 
bv receiving them himself.” In 1748, at the fifth An- 
nual Conference, we lind Perronet’s name recorded 
as an itinerant member. Shortly after, however, he 
ceased to travel with the Wesleyans, having taken ex- 
ception to Wesley’s adherence to the Church. He 
was for awhile employed by lady Huntingdon, and 
preached successfully at Norwich, Canterbury, and 
other places, but from her views of the Church he also 
differed so widely that he quitted her connection like- 
wise, and became the pastor of a Churc h of Dissenters 
at Canterbury. He died in 1792. His last words were, 
“Glory to God in the height of his divinity ; glory to 
God in the depth of his humanity; glory to God in 
his all-sufficiency ! Into his hands 1 commit my spir- 
it. ’ He was the author of an anonymous poem called 
the Mitre, one of the most cutting satires on the Na- 
tional Establishment that has ever been written. It 
was suppressed, after it was in print, by the influence 
of John Wesley, it is thought, though he himself in 
later life said, “ For forty years I have been in doubts 
concerning that question, ‘ What obedience is due to 
heathenish priests and mitred infidels?”’ Charles 
Wesley was shocked at the poem, and declared it to 
be lacking in wit and of insufferable dulness, but his 
feeling as a churchman may have dimmed his sight as 
a critic. Perronet, however, it must be acknowledged, 
is severe, even though it be considered that in his day 
there was much to provoke his satirical genius. He 
wrote also several small poems, chiefly on sacred sub- 
jects, and hymns, published by request of his friends, 
and entitled Occasional Verses , Moral and Sacred, pub- 
lished for the Instruction and Amusement of the candid- 
ly Serious and Religious (1785). But that which has 
given him his place in the memory and gratitude of 
the Christian world is his hymn entitled The Corona- 
tion, beginning, “All Hail the power of Jesus’ name.” 
This hymn was in some measure the product of the 
times in which Perronet lived. They were times made 
memorable by the wonderful victories gained for the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. See Stevens, Hist, of Method- 
ism (see Index in vol. iii) ; Christopher, If worth Sing- 
ers, eh. ix. (S. S.) 

Perronet, Vincent, an English divine of the 
18th century, noted for his association with the Wes- 
leys, and the service he rendered to Methodism in 
the days of its first establishment, was born of Swiss- 
French parentage about 1700. He was educated at 
Oxford University. After taking holy orders, he was 
given the parish of Sandwich, Kent, where he re- 
mained about nine years, when lie was presented to 
the viearage of Shoreham. While in this position, 
two of his sons (Charles and Edward), who were stu- 
dents at Oxford, became intimately associated with the 
Wesleys, their classmates. Thus the vicar of Shore- 
ham himself conceived a lively interest in the Oxford 
movement, and when in 1746 John Wesley met vicar 
Perronet, he found in him a true friend, a warm ad- 
mirer, and a most confidential counsellor. Charles 
Wesley called him the “archbishop of Methodism.” 
He welcomed the travelling evangelists into his own 
church, though his parishioners mobbed them. When 
Charles Wesley first appeared in his pulpit, they 
“roared, stamped, blasphemed, rang the bells, and 
turned the church into a bear-garden.” Their hostil- 
it} r was subdued, however, and when John Weslev ar- 
rived, soon after, he preached without interruption. 
Perronet adopted their strongest views of personal re- 
VII.— I* r v 


ligion, and wrote several pamphlets in defence of Meth- 
odism, and even went so far in his enthusiasm as to 
send forth this declaration: “I make no doubt that 
Methodism is designed by Providence to introduce the 
approaching millennium.” Wesley dedicated to him 
the Plain Account of the People called Methodists. For 
nearly forty years the vicarage of Shoreham was a 
frequent and endeared refuge to both the great leaders, 
and the Shoreham church virtually a Methodist chapel. 
Vicar Perronet died May 9, 1785. He was a man of 
saintly piety, and “ was entitled on various accounts,” 
says a Calvinistic Methodist authority, “to a conspicu- 
ous place among the brightest ornaments of the Chris- 
tian Church in the last century” ( Life and Times of the 
Countess of Huntingdon, i, 387). He published A 1 In- 
dication of John Locke from the Charge of giving En- 
couragement to Scepticism (Lond. 1736, 8vo) : — A Sec- 
ond Vindication (1738, 8vo ): — Some Enquiries chiefly 
re 1 Citing to Spiritual Beings (Lond. 1740, 8vo): — An 
Affectionate Address to the People called Quakers (ibid. 
1747, 8vo), and his defences of Methodism (1740-53). 
See Jackson, Centenary of Methodism , eh. v; Wesleyan 
Mag. 1858, p. 484 ; Stevens, Ilist. of Methodism , i, 25 
sq. ; ii, 259 sq.. (J. II. W.) 

Perrot, Charles, a Protestant minister, was born 
in 1541. He was the son of a counsellor in the Parlia- 
ment of Paris, but embraced the Reformed doctrines 
and retired to Geneva, where he was provided with a 
place as pastor in 1567. Besides, he ably fulfilled the 
duties of rector of the academy and professor of theol- 
ogy. What rendered him especially commendable 
was the courage with which he preached religions tol- 
erance. lie died in Geneva Oct. 15, 1608. He be- 
came suspected by the theologians of the Calvinistic 
school, who persuaded the council to forbid the print- 
ing of the works which be bad composed, among oth- 
ers the treatises De h Foi and De extremis in Ecclesia 
Vitandis. — lloefer, Noitv. Biog. Genera 'e, s. v. 

Perrot, John, a preacher of the Society of the 
Friends, noted as a schismatic, flourished in the 17th 
century, lie was an associate of George Fox for a 
while, but differing from that good man, Perrot, with 
a number of followers, branched off into an indepen- 
dent relation. He was an eccentric man, and inaugu- 
rated many impracticable measures. Thus, e. g., he 
went to Rome “ to convert the pope,” and was impris- 
oned by the Inquisition at Rome. While in confine- 
ment he wrote Epistles to the Romans , of which South- 
ey says, “This book is the most frantic I ever saw.” 
See South y's Life and Corresp. eh. ix. 

Perrot, Paul, Sienr de La Salle , nephew of Charles 
Perrot, was a writer who flourished in the 16th centu- 
ry. He was educated at Oxford, and published several 
works which testify to his great piety. Of these we 
mention, La Gigantomachie , ou Combat de tons les Arts 
et Sciences (Middleburg, 1593, 8vo Tableaux sacres 
(Frankf. 1594, 8vo), extracts from the Old Testament 
in verse: — and Le Tresor de Salomon , en Quatrains 
et Sonnets (Rotterdam, 1594, 12mo). According to 
Bayle, be had worked upon the famous Catholicon eV Es- 
pagne. One of his sous was the translator, Nicolas 
Perrot. See Bayle, Diet. Hut. et Crit. ; Patru, Vie de 
Perrot d' Ablancourt. in his CEuvres ; Senebier, Hist. 
Litter, de Geneve; Haag, La France Protestante. — Hoe- 
fer, Nouv. Biog. Generate , xxxix, 652. 

Perry, Benjamin Franklin, a minister of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, was born of pious 
parentage in 'Talbot. Co., Ga., Feb. 13, 1836. He was 
early converted, and dedicated himself to the service 
of God. In 1853 he became a student at Emory Col- 
lege, Va., where he graduated in 1855, taking the first 
honor of his class, ami about that time he was licensed to 
preach. In 1856 he received his first appointment ii. 
the Texas Conference. In 1861 he filled the Austin 
Station with great credit to himself. At the outbreak 
of the civil war he determined, after removing his family 
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to Alabama, where they would be better cared for, to en- 
ter the Southern army as chaplain. He thus spent the 
eventful years of 1862 and 18(53, sharing the hardships 
of the Vicksburg siege. Having resigned his chaplain- 
cv. he was appointed, in 1864, a missionary to Johnson’s 
army. In 1865, after the close of the war, he returned to 
the itinerant ranks ; was transferred to the Montgomery 
(’ouferonce, and stationed at Lowndcsboro, the appoint- 
ment of which he held at the time of his death. He 
was also for two years in charge of the Female College. 
His health began to decline about June 1, 1868. He re- 
fused to rest, though it was manifest that he was over- j 
taxing his strength. About the last of July he was 
compelled to desist. He died Sept. ‘23, 1868. In his last 
hours he was exultant in Christ’s atonement. See Min- 
utes of the Annual Con/ of the M. E. Church , South, 
p. 229, 230. 

Ferry, Gardner Braman, D.I)., a Presbyterian 
divine, was born in Norton, Mass., Aug. 9, 1783. He 
received a very careful academical training, and entered 
Ilrown University in the fall of 1800; after two years’ 
study he left, and entered Union College, Schenectady, 
N. Y.. where he graduated in 1804. After teaching for 
one year as principal of Ballstou Academy, N. Y., in 
180(5 he was elected tutor in Union College, where he 
remained three years. Here he studied theology un- 
der liev. Dr. Nott, and, taking charge of an educa- 
tional institution at Kingston, N. Y., he resumed teach- 
ing, which he continued five years. In the mean time 
he was licensed, in March, 1812, by Albany Presbytery. 
In 1814 he was ordained pastor of the Second Congrega- 
tional Church at Groveland, Mass., where he remained 
as pastor for forty-live years. Though pastor of a Con- 
gregational Church, he was a member of the Presbytery, 
lie was one of the original members of Newburyport 
Presbytery, preached the sermon at its organization in 
October, 1826, and was a commissioner from that Pres- 
bytery to the General Assembly in 1834. After the 
dissolution of Newburyport Presbytery he joined Lon- 
donderry Presbytery, which he represented in the Assem- 
bly in 1849. This relation existed until his death, Dec. 
20, 1859. Dr. Perry was a Christian gentleman of the 
highest refinement and taste. II is vast stores of gen- 
eral information rendered him a conversationalist of a 
high order. He was interested in all public move- 
ments, an earnest advocate of the temperance reforma- 
tion, and ever zealous in the cause of education. He 
published a History of the Town of Bradford ; also a 
number of seimons. See Wilson, Presb. Hist. Almanac, 
1861, p. 105. (J. L. S.) 

Perry, James H., D.D., a noted minister of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, was born in Ulster Co., 
N. Y., in 1811. Ilis education commenced at an early 
age, and he made rapid progress in his studies until he 
was prepared to enter as a cadet at the Military Acad- 
emy at West Point. Becoming strongly interested in 
the cause of Texan independence, he resigned his posi- 
tion in (lie academy in the third year of his connection 
with* it, and, accepting the appointment of colonel in 
the service of Texas, proceeded to raise a regiment in 
New York, and then embarked and reached Texas in 
time to participate in the battle of San Jacinto, which 
resulted in the defeat of Santa Anna and the establish- 
ment of 'Texan independence. Upon his return from 
'Texas he settled with his family in Newburgh, N. Y. 
By invitation of his sister, a member of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, he was induced to attend a love-feast, 
where the strange hut consoling t ruths of -experimental 
religion excited his attention. At an early moment he 
disclosed his feelings to the Bev. Seymour Landon, then 
pastor of the Church. The result was his profession 
of religion, and he united with the Church on proba- 
tion. Shortly after he felt called of God to the work of 
the holy ministry. In 1838 he joined the New York 
Conference, and was appointed to Burlington and Bris- 
tol Circuit, Connecticut During his ministry, which 


lasted without interruption from 1838 to the year of his 
death, he Tilled many of the first appointments in the 
New York and New York East Conferences. He was 
a delegate to the General Conference of 1856. Shortly 
after the breaking out of the late civil war, Dr. Peny, be- 
lieving it to be his duty to give his country the benefit of 
his military experience, accepted the command of the 
Forty-eighth Begiment of New York Volunteers, lie 
was ordered to Annapolis, from whence he embarked for 
t lie South, and rendered eminent services to the United 
States army. After the fall of Pulaski- he was put in com- 
mand, and in this fort he died of apoplexy, June 18,1863. 
As a preacher I)r. Perry was calm and impressive. He 
kept constantly in view the great ends of preaching — 
the conversion of sinners and the building up of believers 
in the faith. In debate he was dexterous and cogent. 
No matter what might be the topic of controversy, he 
was an able advocate and a formidable opponent. His 
ability as a logician and his tact as a debater made him 
naturally a leader upon the floor of Conference. His 
brethren who adopted his views of Church administra- 
tion relied unhesitatingly upon his sagacity, and followed 
his suggestions with confidence. II is well-known kind- 
ness of disposition subjected him to constant calls to ap- 
pear as advocate in behalf of parties who were, or were 
likely to be, brought under Conference censure. The 
services rendered by him at snch times were purely dis- 
interested. In his attachments Dr. Perry was firm and 
constant. lie grappled his friends to him with ‘hooks 
of steel.’ His character was so positive that he was in- 
capable of indifference ; he liked or disliked decidedly, 
and with all the force of a strong nature. His ministry 
was fruitful of good.” See Minutes of Coif 1863, p. 65, 
66; Smith, Memoirs of X. Y. and X. Y. Bast Coif p. 
256-262; Appleton, Annual Cyclop. 1863. (J.ll.W.) 

Perry, Joseph, a Congregational minister, was 
born about 1733, and was educated at Harvard College, 
class of 1752. lie entered the holy ministry, and be- 
came minister of East Windsor, Conn., where he died in 
1783. lie published, Sermon on the Death of B. Wol- 
cott (1763) : — Sermon on the Death of X. Hooker (1771) : 
— Election Sermon (1775). 

Perry, Solomon C., a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was born in what is now called East 
Attleborough, Mass., May 27, 1807. His parents were 
members of the Congregational Church, and exceed- 
ingly rigid in their theological creed and strict in their 
morals. Ilis early education was such as a New Eng- 
land rural neighborhood and the times afforded. He 
passed his youth mostly with his father on the farm. 
When quite a young man he was awakened to the dan- 
gers of an unregenerated state, and, encouraged by an 
uncle who was a Methodist preacher, began to attend 
Methodist meetings. To do this, however, he had to 
travel seven miles, there being no Methodist church 
within that distance from his father’s house. It was 
while making this journey on a certain occasion that 
lie was converted. Soon after he felt called of God to 
preach, and attached himself as a student to the Wil- 
braham Academy, then under the care of the late Dr. 
Fisk. At the termination of his preparatory course he 
entered, a year in advance, Brown University, under 
the presidency of Dr. Wayland. After his graduation 
he taught at\Swinburn’s Academy, a very nourishing 
institution at the time, in the village of White Plains, 
N. Y. He was licensed as a local preacher. He joined 
the New York Conference in 1838, and his successive 
lields of labor were, for the years 1838, 1839, Yonkers; 
1810, Durham and Middlefield ; 1841, Stratford and 
Bridgeport; 1842, Bridgeport; 1843, Bushwick : 1844, 
1845, Peekskill : 1846, 1817, New York, Twenty-seventh 
Street; 1848, 1849. Yonkers and Kingsbridge ; 1850, 
1851, New York, Fiftieth Street ; 1852, Bed Hook ; 1853, 
1854, Salisbury; 1855, 1856, Yorkville ; 1857, 1858, Tre- 
mont; 1859, Washington Heights. In the year 1860 he 
was made supernumerary, and in 1861 he was superan- 
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nuated, in which relation he continued until the time 
of his death, March G, 1872. “Mr. Perry was a sound 
theologian, an excellent preacher, an earnest Christian, 
and in every sense a safe, conservative man. The 
transparency and purity of his character were singu- 
lar and distinctive. In his death the ministry has 
lost one of its most faithful laborers, the Church has 
been deprived of the presence and influence of one who 
was devoted to her interests, and whose uniform con- 
sistency and integrity reflected upon her the greatest 
credit; and the fragrance of his good name and exem- 
plary life will ever be grateful to our memories and yield 
us unceasing satisfaction” (iV. Y. Christian Advocate , 
May 23, 1872). (J.II.W.) 

Perse, William, an English divine, flourished in 
the second half of the 17th century. lie was educated 
at Cambridge University, and was made fellow of his 
alma mater, the King’s College, Cambridge. After 
taking holy orders he was presented to the living of 
Malton and the rectory of Hesterton, Yorkshire. lie 
published Sermon on Acts crxii, 3, which he preached 
to the Eaton scholars (Loud. 1G82, 4to). 

Persecution is any pain or affliction which a per- 
son designedly inflicts upon another. In its variability 
it is threefold: (1.) Mental, when the spirit of a man 
rises up and malignantly opposes another; (2.) Verbal, 
when men give hard words and deal in uncharitable 
censures; (3.) Actual or open by the hand ; such as the 
dragging of innocent persons before the civil tribunal. 
In its more restricted sense, persecution for conscience ’ 
sake concerns us here only in so far as it has occurred 
within the Church, or the Church has been the guilty 
party. The Church of Christ, in her purity , knows 
nothing of intolerance , and therefore can never be guilty 
of persecution. Indeed, the unlawfulness of persecution 
for conscience’ sake, under the New-Testament dispen- 
sation, must appear plain to every one that possesses 
the least degree of Christian thought or feeling. “ To 
banish, imprison, plunder, starve, hang, and burn men 
for religion,” says the shrewd Jortin, “ is not the Gospel 
of Christ ; it is the Gospel of the devil. Where perse- 
cution begins, Christianity ends. Christ never used 
anything that looked like force or violence except once; 
and that was to drive bad men out of the Temple, 
and not to drive them in.” Yet would we not overlook 
that true religion is essentially aggressive and intoler- 
ant of error, inasmuch as it “earnestly contends for the 
faith,” and therefore abhors indiffereutism and syncre- 
tism, believing that their true source is not faith and 
charity, but the very opposite of these, Laodicean luke- 
warmness and tacit infidelity. Toleration of error on 
the part of the Church would render useless God’s rev- 
elation of truth, would make God the abettor of error — 
would either destroy the Church as a society of believ- 
ers, or contradict the divine order which establishes it 
as the way of salvation. Ilut the Church as such uses 
only spiritual weapons — the earnestness of entreaty, the 
force of prayer, the terrors of conscience, the powers of 
the Gospel. Its punishments, too, are entirely spiritual 
censures, and the dill'crent degrees of excommunication. 
This is shown from the nature of religion in general and 
the spirit of Christianity in particular; from the consti- 
tution of the Church as a spiritual body; from the tenor 
of Scripture, which explains the compulsion ofLukexiv, 
23 as being spiritual compulsion only ; from Paul’s lan- 
guage to Timothy, as 2 Tim. ii, 24, etc. (see Samuel 
Clarke’s Sermon against Persecution for Religion , Serm. 
i, p. G59), and from the fathers (see Bp. Taylor’s Liberty 
of Prophesying, § 14). For these very reasons, how- 
ever, all temporal penalties inflicted by the Church as a 
spiritual body must be classed as persecution; for such 
penalties can be meted out only by a power either 
usurped or wrongfully given. The Church, being a 
spiritual society, has no power over the physical, i. e. 
the body. Its capital punishment is deliverance' to Sa- 
tan. It may impose penance, it may enjoin restitution. 


it may arbitrate, but these sentences it can enforce only 
by spiritual inducements. Coercive jurisdiction it has 
none; and if any such jurisdiction be assigned it, it be- 
comes so far a minister of the civil authority which 
makes the assignation ; and so far it leaves its own . 
sphere and becomes a temporal power. Temporal pains 
and penalties belong only to the temporal power, which 
moves in the external sphere of overt acts, and does not 
deal with the will and conscience. The cause of this is 
that, inasmuch as Almighty God has put man’s life into 
man’s keeping, and intrusted him with goods, the soci- 
ety which is to have power over life and goods is not 
formed without man’s concurrence. The Church, on 
the other hand, is not formed by man’s consultation, nor 
can it be modified at man’s pleasure. Man joins it by 
voluntary submission, without any power of altering its 
constitution. The Church, therefore, has no power over 
life and goods; for the power over these which God has 
once given he will not take away. The concurrence of 
men in the formation of civil society is properly consid- 
ered by holding up the ideal of a social contract, a con- 
tract perpetually forming and modifying, as the mind 
of a nation expresses itself in law; and such ordinances 
of man are ratified by God’s providence, which has 
worked also in their formation. Whence it is said, 
“Submit yourselves to every ordinance of man for the 
Lord’s sake.” Such compact, then, according to the re- 
ligious state of those who make it, may be (1) a com- 
plete identity of the members of the Church and State; 
(2) or an established and preferred Church, with toler- 
ation in different degrees for other religions bodies 
(Jeremy Taylor, e. g., advocated toleration for all those 
who accept the Apostles’ Creed) ; (3) or complete equal- 
ity of all religious bodies. Any one of these positions 
the Church of Christ may hold. In any case it ought 
to retain distinctly its proper position as a society of 
divine institution in the world, but not of the world. 
Especially it ought not to usurp in the name of relig- 
ion the powers and aims of the state law. There can- 
not be a greater mistake in statesmanship than to con- 
found the temporal and spiritual estates and jurisdic- 
tions. The Church as a spiritual body has nothing to 
do with the state. It continues its own course, neither 
intruding into the sphere of the state nor refusing to aid 
the state, but ever rejecting an alliance with the state. 
See Church and State, It is from dogmatism in- 
vested with political power, and authorized to use that 
power for the inculcation of its dogmas, that persecution 
is sure to spring, aye, really springs. The first commu- 
nity based on freedom of conscience was the lloman 
Catholic colony of Maryland; yet Homan Catholicism 
in Maryland was as dogmatic as in Spain. The great 
consequence from the principles we have tried to es- 
tablish is that the temporal penalties spoken of can be 
inflicted only for overt acts. The compact of society 
does not profess to touch the mind. It leaves the will 
and conscience to the divine institution of the Church. 
Consequently for matters of opinion, for belief privately 
held, there can be no temporal penalty at all. The tem- 
poral penalty is outside the power of the Church ; the 
private belief is outside the supervision of the state. 
We may therefore define persecution thus: the inflic- 
tion of temporal penalties by the spirituality as the 
spirituality, or bv the civil power for other than overt 
acts. Hoger Williams has the honor of being the first 
in modern times who took the right ground in regard 
to liberty of conscience. It was he who, in 1G42, cleared 
the subject from the subtleties of a thousand years of 
darkness, and held up to Christian abhorrence in all its 
forms the “ Bloody Tenet” (as he justly called it) of per- 
secution for conscience’ sake. John Owen, John Milton, 
John Locke, and a host of later writers have followed in 
his steps. “ Persecution for conscience’ sake,” says Dr. 
Doddridge, “is every way inconsistent; because, 1. It 
is founded on an absurd supposition that one man has a 
right to judge for another in matters of religion. 2. It 
is evidently opposite to that fundamental principle of 
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morality that we should do to others as we could reason- 
ably desire they should do to us. 3. It is by no means 
calculated to answer the end which its patrons profess 
to intend by it. 4. 1 1 evidently tends to produce a great 
deal of mischief and confusion in the world. 5. The 
Christian religion must, humanly speaking, be not only 
obstructed, but destroyed, should persecuting principles 
universally prevail. 0. Persecution is so far from being 
required or encouraged b} r the Gospel, that it is most 
directly contrary to many of its precepts, and indeed to 
the whole of it.” See Religious Liberty; Tolera- 
tion. 

Romanism has alone stood out in the Christian 
Church supplying an interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures which Protestantism has as steadfastly discard- 
ed. Popes and Church councils have repeatedly de- 
clared the extermination of heretics a duty, and pro- 
nounced execrable and damnable all opinions to the 
contrary; so much so that there is no doctrine what- 
ever more absolutely asserted by the Church officially 
than this; and the moderate nominal Romanist who 
allows himself to dissent from it might just as well 
set his individual judgment against that of the Church 
upon any other article of its creed. The liberal Prot- 
estant must be told that the very central and funda- 
mental conception of the Roman Catholic system must 
produce, as its natural and inevitable consequence, 
wherever it is dominant, those three great objects of 
sacerdotal ambition ill the Middle Ages — persecution 
of recusants at home, propagation of the faith by force 
abroad, and the supremacy of the religious over the 
civil power. If these objects are but partially attain- 
able in our modern world, it is because the principle 
itself has lost its power over the minds of men ; half 
the world is anti-Catholie, and multitudes, who are 
Roman Catholics by birth and education, and who, 
in their indifference, are satisfied with the forms of 
the religion they have inherited, have never really im- 
bibed its spirit. The doctrine of the Papacy is this: God 
has intrusted the salvation of mankind to the Church — 
that is, to the clerical order. This salvation is essen- 
tially effected by the administration of the sacraments. 
The spiritual dominion exercised by the Church ex- 
tends by right over the whole world ; every human 
creature belongs to it as much as he belongs to the 
civil society of which he is bom a member, without 
any choice of his own, both the one and the other be- 
ing established of God. Lastly, the great mission of 
the Church is to make this right a fact, by bringing the 
entire race to obedience to their spiritual advisers, and 
to the habitual use of the sacraments, and by obtaining 
from all local civil governments entire freedom of ac- 
tion for the universal spiritual government. A bad 
logician may admit this theory, and deny its conse- 
quences; but no man can embrace it from the heart, 
and prize it as the great divine appointment for the 
everlasting weal of mankind, without approving its 
consequences, and desiring practically to follow them 
out. Why scruple at converting barbarians by the 
sword? The method lias been successful; whole pop- 
ulations have thus been brought within reach of sacra- 
mental grace ; and if the hearts of a first generation 
are too obdurate to- profit by it, their descendants will. 
Why shudder at the fearful punishment of heretics? 
They are rebels, rebels against the highest and holiest 
authority: we must cut off the diseased member for 
the good of the whole body ; we must punish those 
that would poison souls. Why be astonished at the 
assumption of a priest’s superiority over the kings of 
the earth? Is he not a nearer representative of God, 
the possessor of a higher order of authority, addressing 
itself to the deepest powers and susceptibilities of our 
nature? The king, as well as the peasant, in all his 
conduct comes under the cognizance of the authorized 
interpreter of the divine will. “ The king of Eng- 
land,” wrote Innocent III to Philip Augustus, “thy 
brother in the faith, complains that thou hast sinned 


against him : he has given thee warning ; he has taken 
as witnesses great lords, in order to re-establish peace ; 
and when that failed, he has accused thee to the Church. 
The Church has sought to employ paternal love, and 
not the severity of a judge. fShe has entreated thee 
to conclude a peace, or, at least, a truce ; and if thou 
wilt not hear the Church, must thou not be to us as a 
pagan and a publican ?” It is impossible to adopt the 
conception of the Church and its agency supposed in 
the pope’s reasoning, and not admit that his conclusion 
is just and scriptural. An expression constantly recur- 
ring in Innocent’s letters is that of *• the liberty of the 
Church in its use he was not always wrong; for the 
pretensions of the spiritual power produced reprisals 
and usurpations on the part of the temporal ; but the 
phrase generally meant that the civil power was to walk 
out of the Church’s way whenever they came into con- 
flict. And so it ought to do, if it were true that the 
Creator of heaven and eartli had founded the sacerdo- 
tal body, and given it the mission to take men and save 
them, as children are carried out of a burning house, 
with a merely passive eo-operation of their own. The 
priest does not want to be king; but he claims the 
right to reign over the king, which is the surest way 
of reigning; and, from his point of view, the great busi- 
ness of the secular arm — the reason for which it exists 
—is the repression of heresy. It is an arm , and no more. 
Here are two systems in presence of each other. On 
the one, man belongs to himself, that he may give him- 
self to God ; the Church is the society formed by those 
who have freely given themselves to God; individual 
piety T thus logically, even when not chronologically, 
preceding collective life; the knowledge of God in Je- 
sus Christ being the introduction to the Church, and 
the ordinances of the bitter being means of grace, the 
blessing of which depends upon the recipient’s moral 
state and personal relation to God. On the other sys- 
tem, man belongs to the sacerdotal order, and the ser- 
vices of the Church are the only introduction to Jesus 
Christ : she is the nursing mother of his members, re- 
ceiving them into her bosom before they are conscious 
of it, and feeding them with ordinances, the blessing 
of which is independent of the recipient’s moral expe- 
riences. It is evident that conceptions so utterl}' at 
variance must make their opposition felt throughout 
the whole series of ecclesiastical relations, in the char- 
acter of their proselytism, in their manner of dealing 
with the impenitent, in their attitude toward the here- 
tic or the heathen. As has already been said, religious 
indifference may make the merely nominal Catholic 
tolerant, but the real Romanist must persecute wher- 
ever he has the power ; he must interpret after the let- 
ter that favorite text of the Dominicans, “Compel them 
to come in.” That is no misrepresentation which makes 
him say to his adversaries, “ When you are the strong- 
er, you ought to tolerate me; for it is your duty to tol- 
erate truth. But when I am the stronger, I shall per- 
secute you ; for it is my duty to persecute error.” 
What are Rome’s doings in Spain and Italy at the 
present moment ? Let the Romish hierarchy become 
dominant in some distant island at the antipodes, away 
from all foreign influences and all excuse of political 
interest, and it will immediately exhibit its inevitable 
tendencies. In 1840 the inhabitants of the largest cf 
the Marquesas, at the instigation of their priests, ex- 
pelled from the island the minority that had become 
Protestant. An infallible Church can persecute with 
a good conscience ; for the infallibility of an authority 
implies its resistless evidence, so that it cannot be re- 
sisted without guilt, nor can it ever be mistaken in 
its blows. This is so true that it is avowed by the 
most consistent ultramontane organs of England and 
the Continent, by the Tablet, and more unreservedly 
still b}" the Universe. Nay, the zeal of the Anglo- 
Catholic might shame many a lukewarm Romanist; 
for one of the symptoms of a thorough appropriation 
of the sacramental svstem among recreant Protestants 
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is a cordial approbation of the use of the sword against 
the Albigenses and their fellows, who dared to mar 
the unity of the Church. The late dean Hurter 
retained the presidency of the Protestant clergy at 
Schaffhausen for many years after he wrote his Life 
of Innocent III ; yet in that work he boldly advocates 
the propagation of Christianity by force, and, notwith- 
standing some hypocritical reserves, can hardly be said 
to conceal his sympathy with the crusaders of Simon 
de Montfort and the inquisitors of the Middle Ages. 
We have an authoritative declaration of Romish doc- 
trine in the bull of Pius VI, A.l). 1794, which condemns 
the reforming Synod of Rieei, bishop of Pistoia. The 
synod had affirmed, “Abusum fore auctoritatis eeclesiie 
transfcremlo illam ultra limites doctrime ae mortim, et 
cam extendendo ad res exteriorcs, et per vim exigendo 
id quod pendet a persuasione et eorde, turn etiam multo 
minus ad earn pertinere, exigere per vim exteriorem 
subject ionem suis decretis;” and this proposition is de- 
clared heretical so far as by the indeterminate words 
“extendendo ad res exteriores” is denoted an abuse of 
Church power; and “Qua parte insinuat, ecelesiam non 
habere auctoritatern subjeetionis suis decretis exigendaj 
aliter quam per media quae pendent a persuasione — qua- 
temis intciulat ecelesiam; non habere eollatam sibi a 
Deo potestatem, non solmn dirigendi per consilia et sua- 
siones, sed etiam jubendi per leges, ac devios contuma- 
eesque exteriore judieio ac salubribns poenis eoereendi 
atque cogendi” (cx Bened. XIV in brevi Ad Assiduity 
anni 1755; comp. Damncitio JSynodi Pistoiensis, art. iv, 
v, in the Appendix to Canones Cone. Trident . Tauelmitz 
ed. p. 298). By this determination of two popes must be 
interpreted the oath taken by a bishop upon consecra- 
tion : “ Ha;reticos, schismaticos, et rebelles eidem Domi- 
no nostro vel snecessoribus prxedictis, pro posse persequar 
et impugnabo” ( Pontificate Rom.). The claim from the 
Church of the power of temporal punishment is distinct. 
The union of civil sovereignty over the Papal States 
with the ecclesiastical primacy makes such a claim more 
natural to the head of the Romish Church; but as the 
history of the Papal States does not recommend such a 
union of the temporal and civil powers, so neither does 
the history of the Romish obedience recommend a trans- 
fer of coercive jurisdiction from the civil to the ecclesi- 
astical tribunals. That there is no such power divinely 
given to the Church we have endeavored to show. See 
the art. in Blunt, Diet, of Doctr. and Hist. Then/, s. v„ of 
which we have largely availed ourselves; Elliott, Ro- 
manism; Milmau, hat. Christianity ; Leakey, Hist, of 
h'urop. Morals, and his Hist, of Rationalism, i, 74, 15G, 
Sol, 350, and csp. ii, 11, 99; Thompson, Papacy and 
the Civil Power (see Index); Riddle, Persecutions of 
the Papacy (Loud. 1S59, 2 vuls. 8vo). See Roman- 
ism. 

PERSECUTIONS OF CHRISTIANS. The perse- 
cution of Christians dates from the day when Jesus 
Christ appeared among men to preach the glad tidings 
of redemption from sin and salvation eternal. The very 
earliest sufferings of the Church of Christ and its Head 
are subjects of New-Tcstamcnt history. It is clear that 
these earliest sufferings Christians endured from the 
Jews. 1 Jut the persecutions were of no great severity 
so long as the Jews were the persecutors. When, how- 
ever, the Roman authorities assumed the exercise of the 
state’s sovereignty persecution took a more terrible form, 
and there were then inaugurated a series of measures in- 
tended to compel the rising community of Christians to 
renounce their new creed, and to conform to the estab- 
lished religion of the empire. In later times persecu- 
tions ol heretics and dissenters have been not uncom- 
mon on the part of certain Christian bodies, especially 
the Romish and Anglican churches. 

1. Pagan Persecutions. — These are called the ten per- 
secutions in ecclesiastical history, and designate cer- 
tain periods of special severity. The Christian com- 
munity were at all times regarded with suspicion and 
dislike in the Roman empire— the constitution of Rome 


not only being essentially intolerant of those new relig- 
ions which, like the Christian, were directly aggressive 
against the established religion of the state, but being 
particularly hostile to private associations and private 
assemblages for worship, such as those which every 
Christian congregation by its very nature presented: 
and thus there are very few periods during the first 
three centuries in which it can be said that the Church 
enjoyed everywhere a complete immunity from perse- 
cution. But the name is given particularly to certain 
periods when either new enactments were passed against 
Christianity, or the existing ones were enforced with 
unusual rigor. The notion of ten such periods is com- 
monly accepted almost as a historical axiom ; and it is 
not generally known that this precise determination of 
the number is comparatively recent. In the 4th cen- 
tury no settled theory of the number of persecutions 
seems to have been adopted. Lactantius reckons up but 
six; Eusebius does not state what tiie number was, but 
his narrative supplies data for nine. Sulpieius Severus, 
in the 5th century, is the first who expressly states the 
number as ten; but lie only enumerates nine in detail, 
and in completing the number to ten, he adds the gen- 
eral persecution which, at the coming of Antichrist, is 
to precede the end of the world. The fixing of ten as 
the number seems to have originated in a mystic allu- 
sion to the ten horns of the beast in the Apocalypse 
(xvii, 12). It need hardly be said, however, that this 
is only a question of words, the diversity of enumera- 
tion arising from the different notions attached by the 
several historians to the designation general. If taken 
quite strictly to comprise the entire Roman empire, the 
number must fall below ten ; if used more loosely of lo- 
cal persecutions, the number might be very largely in- 
creased. The ten persecutions commonly regarded as 
general are the following: 

(l.) The persecution under Nero, A.D. G4, when that 
emperor, having set tire to the city of Rome, threw the 
odimn of that execrable action on the Christians. First, 
those were apprehended who openly avowed themselves 
to be of that sect; then by them were discovered an 
immense multitude, all of whom were convicted. Their 
death and tortures were aggravated by cruel derision 
and sport; for they were either covered with the skins 
of wild beasts, and torn in pieces by devouring dogs, or 
fastened to crosses, and wrapped up in combustible gar- 
ments, that, when the daylight failed, they might, like 
torches, serve to dispel the darkness of the night. For 
this tragical spectacle Nero lent his own gardens, and 
exhibited at the same time the public diversions of the 
eircus ; sometimes driving a chariot in person, and some- 
times standing as a speetatoj, while the shrieks of wom- 
en, burning to ashes, supplied music for his ears. See 
N EitoxiAN Persecutions. 

(2.) The second general persecution was under Do- 
mitian. From the death of Nero to the reign of Domi- 
tian the Christians remained unmolested and daily in- 
creasing ; but towards the close of the 1st century they 
were again involved in all the horrors of persecution. 
In this persecution many eminent Christians suffered; 
but the death of Doniitian soon delivered them from 
this calamity. In the year 95 40,000 were supposed to 
have suffered martyrdom. 

(3.) The third began in the third year of Trajan, in 
the year 100. Many things contributed towards it: as 
the laws of the empire, the emperor’s zeal for bis relig- 
ion and aversion to Christianity, and the prejudices of 
the pagans, supported by falsehoods and calumnies 
against the Christians. Under the plausible pretence 
of their holding illegal meetings and societies, they 
were severely persecuted by the governors and other 
officers; in which persecution great numbers fell bv the 
rage of popular tumult, as well as bylaws and processes. 
This persecution continued several years, with different 
degrees of severity, in many parts of the empire, and 
was so much the more adhering because the Christians 
generally suffered under the notion of malefactors and 
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traitors, and under an emperor famed for his singular 
justice and moderation. The most noted martyr in 
this persecution was Ignatius of Antioch, although some 
name also Clement, bishop of home. After some time 
the fury of this persecution was abated, but did not cease 
during the whole reign of Trajan. In the eighth year 
of his successor, Adrian, it broke out with new rage. 
This ^ by some called the fourth general persecution, 
but is more commonly considered as a revival or con- 
tinuance of the third. 

( 1.) This persecution took place under Antoninus the 
philosopher; and at different places, with several inter- 
missions and different degrees of severity, it continued 
the greater part of his reign. Antoninus himself has 
been much excused as to this persecution. As the char- 
acter of the virtuous Trajan, however, is sullied by the 
martyrdom of Ignatius, so the reign of the philosophic 
Marcus is forever disgraced by the sacrifice of the ven- 
erable Polycarp, bishop of Smyrna, the friend and com- 
panion of St. John. A few days previous to his death, 
he is said to have dreamed that his pillow was on fire. 
When urged by the proconsul to renounce Christ, he 
replied, ‘‘ Fourscore and six years have I served him, 
and he has never done me an injury: can 1 blaspheme 
my King and my Saviour?” Several miracles are re- 
ported to have happened at his death. The flames, as 
if unwilling to injure his sacred person, are said to have 
arched over his head ; and it is added that at length, 
being despatched with a sword, a dove Hew out of the 
wound, and that from the pile proceeded a most fra- 
grant smell. 1 1 is obvious that the arching of the flames 
might be an accidental effect, which the enthusiastic 
veneration of his disciples might convert into a miracle; 
and as to the story of the dove, etc., Eusebius himself 
apparently did not credit it, since he has omitted it in 
his narrative of the transaction. Among many other 
victims of persecution in this philosophic reign we must 
also record that of the excellent and learned Justin, 
lint it was at Lyons and Vienne, in Gaul, that the most 
shocking scenes were acted. Among many nameless 
sufferers, history has preserved from oblivion Pothinus, 
the respectable bishop of Lyons, who was then more 
than ninety years of age; Sanctus, a deacon of Vienne ; 
Attains, a native of Pergamus; Maturus. and Alexan- 
der; some of whom were devoured by wild beasts, and 
some of them tortured in an iron chair made red hot. 
Some females also, and particularly Biblias and Blan- 
tlina, reflected honor both upon their sex and religion 
by their constancy and courage. 

(5.) A considerable part of' the reign of Severus 
proved so far favorable to the Christians that no ad- 
ditions were made to the severe edicts already in force 
against them. For this lenity they were probably in- 
debted to Proculns, a Christian, who, in a very ex- 
traordinary manner, cured the emperor of a dangerous 
di>temper by the application of oil. But this degree 
of peace, precarious as it was, and frequently inter- 
rupted by the partial execution of severe laws, was 
terminated by an edict, A.D. 197, which prohibited 
every subject of the empire, under severe penalties, 
from embracing the Jewish or Christum faith. This 
law appears, upon a first view, designed merely to im- 
pede the further progress of Christianity ; but it in- 
cited the magistracy to enforce the laws of former em- 
perors, which were still existing, against the Chris- 
tians; and during seven years they were exposed to a 
rigorous persecution in Palestine, Egypt, the rest of 
Africa, Italy, Gaul, and other parts. In this perse- 
cution Leonidas, the father of Origen, and Ircmens, 
bishop of Lyons, suffered martyrdom. On this occa- 
sion Tertullian composed his “Apology.” The vio- 
lence of pagan intolerance was most severely felt in 
Egypt, and particularly at Alexandria. 

(G.) The next persecution began with the reign of 
the emperor Maximiuus, A.D. 235, and seems to have 
arisen from that prince's hatred of his predecessor, Al- 
exander, in whose family many Christians had found 


shelter and patronage. Though this persecution was 
very severe in some places, yet we have the names of 
only a few martyrs. Origen at this time was very 
industrious in supporting the Christians under these 
fiery trials. 

(7.) The most dreadful persecution that ever had 
been known in the Church occurred during the short 
reign ofDccius, the Christians being exposed to great- 
er calamities than any they had hitherto suffered. It 
has been said, and with some probability, that the 
Christians were involved in this persecution by their 
attachment to the family of the emperor Philip. Con- 
siderable numbers were publicly destroyed ; several 
purchased safety by bribes or secured it by flight; 
and many deserted from the iaitb, and consented to 
burn incense on the altars of the gods. The city’' of 
Alexandria, the great theatre of persecution, had even 
anticipated the edicts of the emperor, and had put to 
death a number of innocent persons, among whom 
were some women. The imperial edict for perse- 
cuting the Christians was published A. I). ‘249; and 
shortly after Fabianus, bishop of Home, w ith a num- 
ber of his followers, was put to deaths The venerable 
bishops of Jerusalem and Antioch died in prison, the 
most cruel toitures were emploj'ed, and the numbers 
that perished are by all parties confessed to have been 
very considerable. 

(8.) The emperor Valerian, in the fourth year of his 
reign, A.D. 257, listening to the suggestions of Ma- 
crinus, a magician of Egypt, was prevailed upon to 
persecute the Christians, on pretence that by their 
wicked and execrable charms they hindered the pros- 
perity of the emperor. Macrinus advised him to per- 
form many impious rites, sacrifices, and incantations; 
to cut the throats of infants, etc. ; and edicts were pub- 
lished in all places against the Christians, who were 
exposed without protection to the common rage. We 
have the names of several martyrs, among whom were 
the famous St. Laurence, archdeacon of Rome, and the 
great St. Cyprian, bishop of Carthage. 

(9.) A persecution took place under the emperor Au- 
relinn, A.D. 274 ; but it was so small and inconsid- 
erable that it gave little interruption to the peace of 
the Church. 

(10.) The last general persecution of the Christians 
began in the nineteenth year of the emperor Diocle- 
tian, A.D. 303. The most violent promoters of it w ere 
Hierocles the philosopher, who wrote against the Chris- 
tian religion, and Galenas, whom Diocletian had de- 
clared Caesar. This latter was excited not only by his 
own cruelty and superstition, but likewise by his moth- 
er, who was a zealous pagan. Diocletian, contrary to 
bis inclination, was prevailed upon to authorize the 
persecution by his edicts. Accordingly it began in 
the city of Kicomedia, whence it spread into other cit- 
ies and provinces, and became at last universal. Great 
numbers of Christians suffered the severest tortures in 
this persecution, though the accounts given of it by 
succeeding historians are probably exaggerated. There 
are, however, sufficient well-authenticated facts to as- 
sure us amply of the cruel and intolerant disposition 
of the professors of pagan philosophy. The human 
imagination was, indeed, almost exhausted in invent- 
ing a variety of tortures. Some were impaled alive; 
some had their limbs broken, and in that condition 
were left to expire. Some were roasted by slow fires ; 
and some suspended by their feet with their heads 
downward, and, a fire being plpccd under them, were 
suffocated by the smoke. Some had melted lead poured 
down their throats, and the flesh of some was torn oft* 
with shells, and others had splinters of reeds thrust 
under t lie nails of their fingers and toes. The few who 
were not capitally punished had their limbs and their 
features mutilated. It would be endless to enumerate 
the victims of superstition. The bishops of Nicomedia, 
of Tyre, of Sidon, of Emcsa, several matrons and vir- 
gins of the purest character, and an immense number of 
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plebeians, arrived at immortality through 
the flames of martyrdom. At last it 
pleased God that the emperor Constan- 
tine, who himself afterwards became a 
Christian, openly declared for the Chris- 
tians, and published the first law in favor 
of them. The death of Maximin, emperor 
of the East, soon after put a period to all 
their troubles; and this was the great 
epoch when Christianity triumphantly 
got possession of the thrones of princes. 

In this dreadful persecution, which last- 
ed ten years, houses filled with Christians 
were set on lire, and numbers of them 
were tied together with ropes and thrown into the sea. 
It is related that 17,000 were slain in the space of one 
month, and that during the continuance of this perse- 
cution, in the province of Egypt alone, no less than 
144,000 Christians died by the violence of their perse- 
cutors, besides 700,000 that died through the fatigues 
of banishment or the public works to which they were 
condemned. The time fixed for the exterminating 
edicts, as they are called, was the Feast of Terminalia 
in the year 302, which historians remark was to put an 
end to Christianity. So complete was supposed to be 
the extirpation of the sect, that coins were struck and 
inscriptions set up recording the fact that the Christian 
superstition was now utterly exterminated, and the wor- 
ship of the gods restored by Diocletian, w ho assumed the 
name of Jupiter ; and Maxiininn, who took that of Her- 
cules. In the annexed coin, from the collection of the 
Louvre at Paris, the obverse represents the bead of the 
emperor Diocletian crowned with laurel, and his shoul 




Coin of Maxim ian to commemorate the Extirpation of Christianity. 

verse is the figure of Jupiter Tonans, in nearly the 
same attitude, and with the same legend as the former, 
but having his head covered. Jn the prostrate figure 
the serpentine part of the legs is not distinct, and it 
has on the whole more of a human form. It may be 
conjectured that Diocletian wished to represent only 
the depraved and corrupt sectarians of which his fig- 
ure is the emblem ; and that his more atrocious col- 
league, careless of distinction, exhibited the genius of 
Christianity under any form as equally the object of 
his persecution. This, the most dreadful of all the 
heathen persecutions, was happily also the last ; and 
the time shortly arrived when Christianity became 
the public religion of the Roman empire. Constan- 
tine was converted A.D. 312, and, according to eccle- 
siastical writers, his conversion was effected, like that 
of St. Paul, by a sensible miracle, while he was per- 
forming a journey on a public road. He immedi- 
ately afterwards adopted the cross as his ensign, and 
ders covered with a robe, with the legend Diocletianus formed on the spot the celebrated labarum or Chris- 
tian standard, w hich was ever afterwards 
substituted for the Iloman eagle. This, 
as Eusebius describes it, was a spear 
crossed by an arrow, on w hich was sus- 
pended a velum having inscribed on it 
the monogram foim°d by the Greek let- 
ters X and P, the initials of the name of 
Christ. See Labarum. The coin be- 
low represents on the obve.se the naked 
bust of the emperor crowned with a lau- 
rel wreath, and surrounded w r ith the leg- 
end Flavius Valerius Constantinus Per- 
petuus Felix Augustus, “Flavins Valerius 
Constantine, perpetual, happy, august.” 
On the reverse is the whole-length figure 
of the emperor in armor, covered w ith a helmet, stand- 
ing on the prow of a galley (a ship was the common 
emblem of the state among the Romans. See the ode 
of Horace, O Navis); in his right hand he holds a 
globe, surmounted by a rayed phoenix, the adopted 
emblem of bis family, to intimate the renovation of 
the empire ; in his left is the labarum, inscribed with 
the monogram; behind is the angel of victory, di- 
recting his course; around is the appropriate legend, 
Felix Temporum lleparatio, “ The happy reformation 
of the times.” In the exergue is Pecunia Tveverorum , 
“ The money of Treves.” For monographs on these 
pagan persecutions, sec Volbeding, Index Programma- 
tum , p. 96 sq. 




Coin of Diocletian to commemorate the Extirpation of Christianity. 

Perpetuus Felix Augustus, “Diocletian, perpetual, hap- 
py, august.” On the reverse is Jupiter holding in his 
raised hand a thunderbolt, and trampling a kneeling 
figure with serpent-like feet, having the legend Jovi 
Fulger atari, “To Jupiter the thunderer.” The pros- 
trate figure designates Christianity, and the figure of 
Jupiter brandishing his thunderbolt is taken probably 
from Ovid’s description, “Quo centimanum dejecerat 
igne Tj r phoca lie is dashing down the Christians 
with the same fire as he hurled upon the Titans, who 
had equally but vainly tried to dispossess him of heav- 
en. The figure of this coin is very remarkable, and 
has a resemblance so strong as to identify it w ith the 
Abrasax on the Gnostic gems, with serpent-like feet, 
supposed to be the God of the Christians. AVe 
see him here disarmed of his weapons, the very 
being which the Christians were supposed to 
adore, and this single sect and its impure idol 
bringing persecution on the whole of the Chris- 
tian Church. In the exergue is Pecunia Romiv, 

“The money of Rome.” A coin similar to that 
of Diocletian was struck by his colleague, Max- 
imian, to commemorate an event in which lie 
also had acted a distinguished part. In the fol- 
lowing coin the obverse represents the naked 

bust of the emperor crowned with laurel, hav- 

ing the legend Maiimianus Perpetuus Augustus, Com of Constantine the Great commemorating the first Recog- 
“Maximian, perpetual, august.” On the rc- nitiou of Christianity. 
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II. Christian Per seditions . — The guilt of persecution 
has, however, been attached to professing Christians. 
Had men been guided solely by the spirit and the pre- 
cepts of the Gospel, the conduct of its blessed Author, 
and the writings and example of liis immediate disci- 
ples, we might have boldly affirmed that among Chris- 
tians there could be no tendency to encroach upon 
freedom of discussion, and no approach to persecution. 
The Gospel, in every page of it, inculcates tenderness 
and mercy; it exhibits the most unwearied indulgence 
to the frailties and errors of men ; and it represents 
charity as the badge of those who in sincerity profess 
it. In Paul's description of this grace (1 Cor. xiii) he 
has drawn a picture of mutual forbearance and kind- 
ness and toleration, upon which it is scarcely possible 
to dwell without being raised superior to every con- 
tracted sentiment, and glowing with the most diffu- 
sive benevolence. In the churches which he planted 
lie had often to counteract the efforts of teachers who 
had labored to subvert the foundation which he had 
laid, to misrepresent his motives, and to inculcate doc- 
trines which, through the inspiration that was impart- 
ed to him, he discerned to proceed from the most per- 
verted views, and to be inconsistent with the great 
designs of the Gospel. These teachers he strenuously 
and conscientiously opposed ; lie endeavored to show 
the great importance of those to whom he wrote being 
on their guard against them; and he evinced the most 
ardent zeal in resisting their insidious purposes; but 
he never, in the most distant manner, insinuated that 
they should be persecuted, adhering always to the max- 
im which he had laid down, that the weapons of a Chris- 
tian warfare are not carnal but spiritual. He does, in- 
deed, sometimes speak of heretics; and he even exhorts 
that, after expostulation with him, a heretic should be 
rejected, and not acknowledged to be a member of the 
Church to which he had once belonged. Put that pre- 
cept of the apostle has no reference to the persecution 
which it has sometimes been conceived to sanction, 
and which has generally been directed against men 
quite sincere in their belief, however erroneous they 
may be esteemed. 

Upon a subject thus enforced by precept and ex- 
ample, it is not to be supposed that the first converts, 
deriving their notions of Christianity immediately from 
our Lord or his apostles, could have any opinion dif- 
ferent in theory, at least, from that which has been 
now established. Accordingly we find that the prim- 
itive fathers, although in many respects they erred, 
unequivocally express themselves in favor of the most 
ample liberty as to religious sentiment, and highly dis- 
approve of every attempt to control it. Passages from 
many of tiiese writers might he quoted to establish 
that this was almost the universal sentiment till the 
age of Constantine. Lactantius in particular has, with 
great force and beauty, delivered his opinion against 
persecution : “ There is no need of compulsion and vi- 
olence, because religion cannot he forced; and men 
must be made willing, not by stripes, but by arguments. 
Slaughter and piety are quite opposite to each other; 
nor can truth consist with violence, or justice with cru- 
elty. They are convinced that nothing is more excel- 
lent than religion, and therefore think that it ought to 
be defended with force; but they are mistaken, both in 
the nature of religion, and in proper methods to sup- 
port it; for religion is to he defended, not by murder, 
but bv persuasion; not by cruelty, but by patience; 
not l>v wickedness, but by faith. If von attempt to 
defend religion by blood, and torments, and evil, this 
is not to defend, but to violate and pollute it; fur there 
is nothing that should be more free than the choice of 
religion, in which, if consent he wanting, it becomes 
entirely void and ineffectual.” 

The general conduct of Christians during the first 
three centuries was in conformity with the admirable 
maxims now quoted. Eusebius has recorded that 
Polycarp, after in vain endeavoring to persuade Ani- 


cetus, who was bishop of Rome, to embrace bis opinion 
as to some point with respect to which they differed, 
gave him, notwithstanding, the kiss of peace, while 
Anicetus communicated with the martyr; and Irenams 
mentions that although Polycarp was much offended 
with the Gnostic heretics, who abounded in his days, 
he converted numbers of them, not by the application 
of constraint or violence, but by the facts and argu- 
ments which he calmly submitted for their considera- 
tion. It must he admitted, however, that even during 
the second century some traces of persecution are to 
be found. Victor, one of the early pontiffs, because 
the Asiatic bishops differed from him about the rule 
for the observance of Easter, excommunicated them 
as guilty of heresy ; and he acted in the same manner 
towards a person who held what he considered as erro- 
neous notions respecting the Trinity. This stretch of 
authority was, indeed, reprobated by the generality of 
Christians, and remonstrances against it were accord- 
ingly presented. There was, however, in this proceed- 
ing of Victor too clear a proof that the Church was 
beginning to deviate from the perfect charity by which 
it had been adorned, and too sure an indication that 
the example of one who held so high an office, when it 
was in harmony with the corruption or with the worst 
passions of our nature, would be extensively followed. 
But still there was in the excommunication rashly 
pronounced by the pope merely an exertion of ecclesi- 
astical power, not interfering with the personal securi- 
ty, with the property, or with the lives of those against 
whom it was directed ; and we may, notwithstanding 
this slight exception, consider the first three centuries 
as marked by the candor and the benevolence implied 
in the charity which jndgeth not, and thinketh no evil. 

It was after Christianity had been established as the 
religion of the empire, and after wealth and honor had 
been conferred on its ministers, that the monstrous evil 
of persecution acquired gigantic strength, and threw its 
blasting influence over the religion of the Gospel. The 
causes of this are apparent. Men exalted in the scale 
of society were eager to extend the power which had 
been intrusted to them ; and they sought to do so by 
exacting from the people acquiescence in the peculiar 
interpretations of tenets and doctrines which they chose 
to publish as articles of faith. The moment t hat this 
was attempted the foundation was laid for the most in- 
flexible intolerance; because reluctance to submit was 
no longer regarded solely^s a matter of conscience, but 
as interfering with the interest and the dominion of the 
ruling party. It was therefore proceeded against with 
all the eagerness which men so unequivocally display 
when the temporal blessings that gratify their ambition 
or add to their comfort are attempted to be wrested from 
them. To other dictates than those of the Word of God 
the members of the Church now listened; and opinions 
were viewed, not in reference to that Word, but to the 
effect which they might produce upon the worldly ad- 
vancement or prosperity of those by whom they were 
avowed. From the era, then, of the conversion of Con- 
stantine we may date, if not altogether the introduction, 
at least the decisive influence of persecution. 

III. Homan Catholic Persecution. — Numerous were 
the persecutions of different sects from Constantine’s 
time to the Reformation ; hut when the famous Martin 
Luther arose, and opposed the errors and ambition of the 
Church of Rome, and the sentiments of this good man 
began to spread, the pope and his clergy joined all their 
forces to hinder their progress. A general council of 
the clergy was called : this was the famous Council of 
Trent, which was held for near eighteen successive years, 
for the purpose of establishing popery in greater splen- 
dor and preventing the Reformation. The friends cf 
the Reformation were anathematized and excommuni- 
cated, and the life of Luther was often in danger, though 
at last he died on the lied of peace. From time to time 
innumerable schemes were suggested to overthrow the 
Reformed Church, and wars were set on foot for the 
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same purpose. The Invincible Armacla, as it was vainly 
called, had the same end in view. The Inquisition, 
which was established in the 12th century against the 
Waldo uses [see Inquisition], was now more effectually 
set to work. Terrible persecutions were carried on in 
various parts of Germany, and even in Bohemia, which 
continued about thirty years, and the blood of the saints 
was said to How like rivers of water. The countries of 
Boland, Lithuania, and Hungary were in a similar man- 
ner deluged with Protestant blood. 

1. Holland . — In the Low Countries, for many years, 
the most amazing cruelties were exercised under the 
merciless and unrelenting hands of the Spaniards, to 
whom the inhabitants of that part of the world were 
then in subjection. Father Paul observes that these 
Belgic martyrs were 00,000; but Grotius and others ob- 
serve that there were 100,000 who suffered by the hand 
of the executioner. Herein, however, Satan and his 
agents failed of their purpose; for in the issue a great 
part of the Netherlands shook off the Spanish yoke, and 
erected themselves into a separate and independent 
state, which has ever since been considered as one of the 
principal Protestant countries. 

‘2. France . — No country, perhaps, has ever produced 
more martyrs than this. After many cruelties had been 
exercised against the Protestants, there was a most vio- 
lent persecution of them in the year 157*2, in the reign 
of Charles IX. Many of the principal Protestants were 
invited to Paris, under a solemn oath of safety, upon oc- 
casion of the marriage of the king of Navarre with the 
French king's sister. The queen-dowager of Navarre, 
however, a zealous Protestant, was poisoned by a pair of 
gloves before the marriage was solemnized. Coligni, 
admiral of France, was basely murdered in his own 
house, and then thrown out of t he window to gratify the 
malice of the duke of Guise: his head was afterwards 
cut off, and sent to the king and queen-mother; and 
his body, after a thousand indignities offered to it, was 
hung by the feet on a gibbet. After this the murderers 
ravaged the whole city of Paris, and butchered, in three 
days, above ten thousand lords, gentlemen, presidents, 
and people of all ranks. A horrible scene of tilings, says 
Thuanus, when the very streets and passages resounded 
with the noise of those that met together for murder and 
plunder; the groans of those who were dying, and the 
shrieks of such as were just going to be butchered, were 
everywhere heard; the bodies of the slain were thrown 
out of the windows; the courts and chambers of the 
houses were tilled with them; the dead bodies of oth- 
ers were dragged through the streets; their blood ran 
through the channels in such plenty that torrents seemed 
to empty themselves in the neighboring river : in a word, 
an innumerable multitude of men, women with child, 
maidens, and children were all involved in one common 
destruction; and the gates and entrances of the king's 
palace were all besmeared with their blood. From the 
city of Paris the massacre spread throughout the whole 
kingdom. In the city of Meaux they threw above two 
hundred into jail; and after they had ravished and 
killed a great number of women, and plundered the 
houses of the Protestants, they executed their fury on 
those they had imprisoned; and calling them one by 
one, they were killed, as Thuanus expresses, like sheep 
in a market. In Orleans they murdered above live 
hundred men, women, and children, and enriched them- 
selves with the spoil. The same cruelties were prac- 
ticed at Augers, Troyes, Bourges, La Charite', and espe- 
ci illy at Lyons, where they inhumanly destroyed above 
eight hundred Protestants — children hanging on their 
parents’ necks, and parents embracing their children; 
putting ropes about the necks of some, dragging them 
through the streets, and throwing them, mangled, torn, 
and half dead, into the river. According to Thuanus, 
above thirty thousand Protestants were destroyed in 
this massacre, or, as others allirm, above one hundred 
thousand. But what aggravates these scenes with still 
greater wantonness and cruelty was the manner in 


which the news was received at Rome. When the let- 
ters of the pope’s legate were read in the assembly of 
the cardinals, by which he assured the pope that all was 
transacted by the express will and command of the 
king, it was immediately decreed that the pope should 
march with his cardinals to the church of St. Mark, and 
in the most solemn manner give thanks to God for so 
great a blessing conferred on the see of Rome and the 
Christian world; and that, on the Monday after, solemn 
mass should be celebrated in the church of Minerva, at 
which the pope, Gregory XI II, and cardinals were pres- 
ent; and that a jubilee should be published throughout 
the whole Christian world, and the cause of it declared 
to be to return thanks to God for the extirpation of the 
enemies of the truth and Church in France. In the 
evening the cannon of St. Angelo were fired to testify 
the public joy; the whole city was illuminated with 
bonfires; and no one sign of rejoicing was omitted that 
was usually made for the greatest victories obtained in 
favor of the Roman Church. See Bartholomew's 
Day. 

But all these persecutions were far exceeded in cru- 
elty by those which took place in the time of Louis 
XIV. It cannot be pleasant to any man’s feelings, who 
has the least humanity, to recite these dreadful scenes 
of horror, cruelty, and devastation ; but to show what 
superstition, bigotry, and fanaticism are capable of pro- 
ducing, and for the purpose of holding up the spirit 
of persecution to contempt, we shall here give as con- 
cise a detail as possible. The troopers, soldiers, and 
dragoons went into the Protestants’ houses, where they 
marred and defaced their household stuff; broke their 
looking-glasses and other utensils; threw about their 
corn and wine; sold what they could not destroy; and 
thus, in four or live days, the Protestants were stripped 
of above a million of money. But this was not the 
worst: they turned the dining-rooms of gentlemen 
into stables for horses, and treated the owners of the 
houses where they quartered with the greatest cruelty, 
lashing them about, not suffering them to eat or drink. 
When they saw the blood and sweat run down their 
faces they sluiced them with water, .and, putting over 
their heads kettle-drums turned upside down, they made 
a continual din upon them, till these unhappy creatures 
lost their sense. At Negreplisse, a town near Montau- 
ban, they hung up Isaac Favin, a Protestant citizen of 
that place, by his arm-pits, and tormented him a whole 
night by pinching and tearing off* his flesh with pincers. 
They made a great fire round about a boy twelve years 
old, who, with hands and eyes lifted up to heaven, cried 
out, “My God, help me!’’ and when they found the 
youth resolved to die rather than renounce his religion, 
they snatched him from the fire just as he was on the 
point of being burned. In several places the soldiers 
applied red-hot irons to the hands and I'eet of men and 
the breasts of women. At Nantes they hung up sev- 
eral women and maids by their feet, and others by 
their arm-pits, and thus exposed them to public view 
stark-naked. They bound suckling mothers to posts, 
and let their sucking infants He languishing in their 
sight for several days and nights, crying and gasping 
for life. Some they bound before a great fire, and being 
half- roasted let them go — a punishment worse than 
death. Amid a thousand hideous cries, they hung up 
men and women by the hair, and some b\ T their feet, on 
hooks in chimneys, and smoked them with wisps of wet 
hay till they were suffocated. They tied some under 
the arms with ropes, and plunged them again and again 
into wells; they bound others, put them to the torture, 
and with a funnel filled them with wine till the fumes 
of it took away their reason, when they made them say 
they consented to be Catholics. They stripped them 
naked, and, after a thousand indignities, stuck them with 
pins and needles from head to foot. In some places they 
tied fathers and husbands to bed-posts, and before their 
eyes ravished their wives and daughters with impunity. 
They blew up men and women with bellows till they 
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burst them. If any, to escape these barbarities, endeav- 
ored to save themselves by flight, they pursued them 
into the fields and woods, where they shot at them like 
wild beasts, and prohibited them from departing the 
kingdom (a cruelty never practiced by Nero or Diocle- 
tian) upon pain of confiscation of effects, the galleys, 
the lash, and perpetual imprisonment. With these 
scenes of desolation and horror the popish clergy feasted 
their eyes, and made only matter of laughter and sport 
of them. 

3. Knffluml has also been the seat of nmeh persecu- 
tion. Though Wickliffe, the lirst Reformer, died peace- 
fully in his bed, yet such was the malice and spirit of 
persecuting Home that his hones were ordered to be dug 
up and cast upon a dunghill. The remains of this ex- 
cellent man were accordingly dug out of the grave, 
where they had lain undisturbed forty-four years. His 
bones were burned, and the ashes east into an adjoining 
brook. In the reiirn of llenrv VIII, Bilnev, Bay in an, 
and many other lJeformers, were burned ; but when 
queen Mary came to the throne the most severe perse- 
cutions took place. Hooper and lingers were burned in 
a slow lire, Saunders was cruelly tormented a long 
time at the stake before he expired. Taylor was put 
into a barrel of pitch, and fire set to it. Eight illustri- 
ous persons, among whom was Ferrar, bishop of St. 
David’s, were sought out, and burned by the infamous 
Bonner, in a few days. Sixtv-seven persons were this 
year. A. D. loan, burned, among whom were the famous 
Protestants Bradford, llidley, Latimer, and Philpot. In 
the following year, 155G, eighty-five persons were burned. 
Women suffered: and one, in the flames, which burst 
her womb, being near her time of delivery, a child fell 
from her into the tire, which being snatched out bv some 
of the observers more humane than the rest, the magis- 
trate ordered the babe to be again thrown into the fire 
and burned. Thus even the unborn child was burned 
for heresy! O God, what is human nature when left 
to itself! Alas, dispositions ferocious as infernal then 
reign and usurp the heart of man ! The queen erected 
a commission court, which was followed by the destruc- 
tion of near eighty more. Upon the whole, the number 
of those who suffered death for t he reformed religion in 
this reign were no less than 277 persons; of whom were 
five bishops, twenty-one clergymen, eight gentlemen, 
eighty-four tradesmen, one hundred husbandmen, labor- 
ers, and servants, fifty-five women, and four children. 
Besides these, there were fifty-four more under prosecu- 
tion, seven of whom were whipped, and sixteen perished 
in prison. 

Nor was the reign of Elizabeth free from this per- 
secuting spirit. If any one refused to consent to the 
least ceremony in worship, he was cast into prison, 
where many of the most excellent men in the land per- 
ished. Two Protestant Anabaptists were burned; and 
many banished. She also, it is said, put two Brown ists to 
death: and though her whole reign was distinguished 
for its political prosperity, yet it is evident that she did 
not understand the rights of conscience; for it is said 
that more sanguinary laws were made in her reign than 
in any of her predecessors’, and her hands were stained 
with the blood of both Papists and Puritans. James I 
succeeded Elizabeth: he published a proclamation com- 
manding all Protestants to conform strictly, and without 
any exception, to all the rites and ceremonies of t lie 
Church of England. Above five hundred clergymen 
were immediately silenced or degraded for not comply- 
ing. Some wore excommunicated, and some banished 
the country. The Dissenters were distressed, censured, 
and fined in the Star Chamber. Two persons were burned 
for heresy, one at Smirhficld and the other at Lichfield. 
Worn out with endless vexations and unceasing perse- 
cutions, many retired into Holland, and from thence to 
America. It is stated by a judicious historian that, 
in this and some following reigns, 22,000 persons wore 
banished from England by persecution to America. In 
Charles Is time arose the persecuting Laud, who was 


| the occasion of distress to numbers. Dr. Leighton, for 
writing a book against the hierarchy, was sentenced to a 
fine of £10,000, perpetual imprisonment, and whipping, 
lie was whipped, and then he was placed in the pillory ; 

! one of his ears was cut off; one side of his nose slit; lie 
was branded on the cheek with a red-hot iron with the 
' letters S. S. ; whipped a second time, and placed in the 
I pillory. A fortnight afterwards, his sores being yet un- 
eured, lie had the other ear cut off, the other side of his 
nose slit, and the other cheek liranded. lie continued 
in prison till the Long Parliament set him at liberty. 
About four years afterwards William Pry line, a barrister, 
for a book he wrote against the sports on the Lord’s day, 
was deprived from practicing at Lincoln’s Inn, degraded 
from his degree at Oxford, set in the pillory, had his ears 
cut off* imprisoned for life, and fined £500*0. 

Nor were the Presbyterians, when their government 
came to be established in England, free from the charge 
of persecution. In 1045 an ordinance was published 
subjecting all who preached or wrote against the Pres- 
byterian directory for public worship to a fine not ex- 
ceeding £50; and imprisonment for a year, for the third 
offence, for using the Episcopal book of Common Prayer 
even in a private family. In the following year the 
Presbyterians applied to Parliament, pressing them to 
enforce uniformity in religion, and to extirpate popery, 
prelacy, heresy, schism, etc., hut their petition was re- 
jected; yet in 1G48 the Parliament, ruled by them, 
published an ordinance against heresy, and determined 
that any person who maintained, published, or defend- 
ed the following errors should suffer death. These 
errors were: 1. Denying the being of a God. 2. De- 
nying his omnipresence, omniscience, etc. 3. Denying 
the Trinity in any way. 4. Denying that Christ had 
two natures. 5. Denying the resurrection, the atone- 
ment, the Scriptures. In Charles IPs reign the Act 
of Uniformity passed, by which two thousand clergy- 
men were deprived of their benefices. Then followed 
the Conventicle Act and the Oxford Act, under which, 
it is said, eight thousand persons were imprisoned and 
reduced to want, and many to the grave. In this reign, 
also, the Quakers were much persecuted, and numbers 
of them imprisoned. Thus we sec how England has 
bled tinder the hands of bigotry and persecution; nor 
was toleration enjoyed until William 111 came to the 
throne, who showed himself a warm friend to the rights 
of conscience. The accession of the present royal family 
was auspicious to religious liberty; and as their majes- 
ties have always befriended toleration, the spirit of per- 
secution has long been curbed. 

4. Ireland has likewise been drenched with the blood 
of the Protestants, forty or fifty thousand of whom 
were cruelly murdered in a few days in different parts 
i of the kingdom in the reign of Charles I. It began 
Get. 23, 1G41. Having secured the principal gentle- 
men, and seized their effects, they murdered the com- 
mon people in cold blood, forcing many thousands to 
fly from their houses and settlements naked into the 
bogs and woods, where they perished with hunger 
and cold. Some they whipped to death, others they 
j stripped naked, and exposed to shame, and then drove 
, them, like herds of swine, to perish in the mountains: 
many hundreds were drowned in rivers, some had 
' their throats cut, others were dismembered. With 
! some the execrable villains made themselves sport, try- 
ing who could hack the deepest into an Englishman’s 
flesh ; wives and young virgins were abused in the 
presence of their nearest relations: nay, they taught 
their children to st ip and kill the children of the Eng- 
lish, and dash out their brains against t lie stones, 
'finis many thousands were massacred in a few days, 
j without distinction of ago, sex, or quality, before they 
1 suspected their danger, or had time to provide for their 
| defence. 

I 5. Scotland, Spain , etc. — Besides the above-men- 
tioned persecutions, there have been several others car- 
l ried on in different parts of the world. Scotland, for 
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many years together, was the scene of cruelty and 
bloodshed, till it was delivered by the monarch at the 
Revolution. Spain, Italy, and the valley of Pied- 
mont, and other places, have been the seats of much 
persecution. Popery, we see, has had the greatest 
hand in this mischievous work. It has to answer, 
also, for the lives of millions of Jews, Mohammedans, 
and barbarians. When the Moors conquered Spain 
in the eighth century, they allowed the Christians the 
free exercise of their religion ; but in the fifteenth 
century, when the Moors were overcome, and Ferdi- 
nand subdued the Moriscoes, the descendants of the 
above Moors, many thousands were forced to be bap- 
tized, or were burned, massacred, or banished, and their 
children sold for slaves; besides innumerable Jews, 
who shared the same cruelties, chiefly by means of the 
infernal courts of the Inquisition. A worse slaughter, 
if possible, was made among the natives of Spanish 
America, where fifteen millions are said to have been 
sacrificed to the genius of popery in about forty years. 
It has been computed that fifty millions of Protestants 
have at different times been the victims of the perse- 
cutions of the papists, and put to death for their re- 
ligions opinions. Well, therefore, might the inspired 
penman say that at mystic Babylon's destruction 
“was found in her the blood of prophets, of saints, 
and of all that was slain upon the earth” (Rev. xviii, 
24). 

See Schaff, Ch. Hist, i, 15G sq. ; Elliott, Romrnism ; 
Mil man, I list, of Lot. Christ.; Leckev, I list, of Rat.; 
European Mora's; Littell, Living Age , Aug. 11, 1855, 
]). 330 sq. ; Edinb . Rev. Ixiii, 38 sq. ; Zeitschvift far 
hist. Theol. 1801 ; North British Rev. xxxiv, 271 ; Lim- 
borch, Introduction to his History of the Inquisition; 
D’Enarolles, Munoirs of the Persecutions of the Prot- 
estants in France ; Robinson, History of Persecution ; 
Loeknian, Hist, of Popish Persecution; Clark, Looking- 
glass for Persecutors ; Doddridge, Sermon < u Persecu- 
tion ; Jortin, ibid. vol. iv, ser. 9 ; Fox, Martyrs ; Wod- 
row, Hist, of the Sufferings of the Church of Scotland; 
Neale, History of the Puritans , and of New England ; 
Hist, of the Bohemian Persecutions; Roger Williams, 
Bloody Tenet; Backus, Hist, of N w England ; Ban- 
croft, Hist, of the United States , vol. i. 

Persephone was the name of the Grecian god- 
dess who ruled over the infernal regions. By the 
Romans she was called Proserpina. She was the 
daughter of Zeus (Jupiter) and Demeter (Ceres). In 
Attica she was therefore called Kop>/, i. e. the Daughter. I 
By Homer she was styled the wife of Hades (Pluto), 
and the queen of the lower world, and of the realms 
inhabited by the souls of the dead. Hence she is 
called. Juno Inferna , Averna, and Stygia. She is said 
to have been the mother of the Eumenides, Erinyes, 
or Furies, llesiod mentions a story of her having been 
carried off by Pluto, and of the search of Demeter insti- 
tuted for her daughter all over the earth by torch- 
light, until at length she found her in the realms be- 
low. An arrangement was now made that Persephone 
should spend a third of the year with Pluto, and two 
thirds with the gods above. She was generally wor- 
shipped along with Demeter, and temples in her hon- 
or are found at Corinth, Megara, Sparta, and at Locri, 
in the South of Italy. In art she is represented as 
grave and severe, as would become the queen of the 
lower world. See Volliner, Afythologisches I Vorterbuch, 
s. v. ; Gardner, Faiths of the World, ii, 049. 

Persep'olis (lIfpmVoX<^; Persepolis'). This city 
is mentioned only once in the Bible, namely, in 2 Maec. 
ix, 2, where it is said that Antiochns Epiphanes “en- 
tered [a city] called Persepolis, and went about to rob 
the temple and to hold the city;” hut the inhabitants 
defending themselves, Antioclius was ignominioiislv put 
to flight. Persepolis was the capital of Persia at the 
time of the invasion of Alexander the Great, who, as is 
well known, wantonly burned it, as has been supposed 


at the suggestion of the courtesan Thais, to revenge the 
taking of Athens by Xerxes, but this story probably 
rests on the sole authority of Cleitarchus (Cleitarch, ap. 
A then, xiii, p. 57G e; Diod. Sic. xvii, 71, 2, 3; 72, G; 
Plutarch, in A lex. 38 ; Quint. Curt, v, 7, 3). According 
to some authors, the whole, city, as well as the magnifi- 
cent palace, suffered in the general conflagration (Diod. 
Sic. /. c. ; Arrian, iii, 18, 11 ; Pliny, II. N. vi, 26) ; but 
according to others it was only the palace (ro fSaoi - 
ftiov') that was destroyed (Strabo, xv, p. 730 ; Plutarch, 
in Alex. 38). Quintus Curtius (v, 7, 5) mentions that 
the palace was built with a great quantity of cedar, 
which increased the ardor of the flames. It is prob- 
able that the temples, which were of stone, escaped. 
That it could have been entirely destroyed seems hardly 
credible, for not only was it existing in the time of An- 
tigonus, king of Asia (B.C. 30G), who visited the pal- 
ace himself (Diod. Sic. xix, 4G, G), but at the same pe- 
riod Peucestas and Eumenes, formerly generals of Alex- 
ander, and now antagonists of Antigonus, both visited 
Persepolis, and the latter moved his camp there and 
held it as the seat of government (Trpoijyov T)}g I Itpai- 
coq tig lT£p<xi7ro/W to (3aat\tior, Diod. Sic. xix, 21, 2; 
22, 1). From this it would appear that the city itself 
was called ro fiaoiXtiov. Moreover, at the time of 
Antioclius Epiphanes, as recorded above (2 Macc. ix, 
2), it seems to have still been a repository of treasure; 
and Ptolemy (fieog. vi, 44 ; viii. 5, 13) mentions it as 
existing in his time. The extensive ruins now remain- 
ing would prove that it must either have been rebuilt 
or not totally destroyed by Alexander. It does not 
seem to have long survived the blow inflicted upon it 
by Alexander; for after the time of Antioclius Epiph- 
anes it disappears altogether from history as an in- 
habited place. Persepolis has been considered by many 
as identical with Pasargadw (Niebuhr, Lecf. on Ant . 
Hist, i, 115; Ouselv. Travels, ii, G, 18), and in one pas- 
sage of an ancient author there is some obscurity (Ar- 
rian, iii, 18, 11), but the two cities are afterwards dis- 
tinguished (vii, 1, 1). All other ancient authors, how- 
ever, carefully distinguish the position of the two cities , 
(Strabo, xv, p. 729 ; Pliny, vi, 2G ; Ptol. vi, 4), and it is 
now ascertained that the ruins of these two cities are 
more than forty miles apart. Persepolis was situated 
on the plains of Merdusht, near the junction of two 
streams, the Araxes (Bendamir) and the Med us (Pul- 
wan), while Pasargadic was about forty-nine miles from 
Persepolis on the plain of Marghab, where even now 
exist the ruins of the tomb of Cyrus (Arrian, vi, 29). 
The ruins of Persepolis, which are very extensive, bear 
the name of Chehel Minor, or “Forty Pillars,” the re- 
mains of the palaces built by Darius, son of Hystaspes, 
and his son Xerxes. The city seems to have stood at 
the foot of the rock on which these ruins are placed. 
Three groups are chiefly distinguishable in the vast 
ruins existing on the spot. First, the Chehel Minar 
(Forty Pillars), with the Mountain of the Tombs (Racli- 
med), also called Takht-i-Jamshid, or the structure of 
Jamshid, after some fabulous ancient king, popularly 
supposed to be the founder of Persepolis. The next in 
order is Naksh-i-Rustam, to the north-west, with its 
tombs; and the last, the building called the Haram of 
Jamshid. The most important is the first group, situ- 
ated on a vast terrace of Cyclopean masonry at the foot 
of a lofty mountain-range. The extent of this terrace 
is about 1500 feet from north to south, and about 800 
from east to west, and it was, according to Diodorus Sic- 
ulus, once surrounded by a triple wall of 16, 32, and GO 
cubits respectively in height, for the threefold purpose of 
giving strength, inspiring awe, and defence. The whole 
internal area is further divided into three terraces — the 
lowest towards the south ; the central being 800 feet 
square, and rising 45 feet above the plain : and the third, 
the northern, about 550 feet long, and 35 leet high. No 
traces of structures are to be found on the lowest plat- 
form; on the northern, only the so-called “Propyhea” 
of Xerxes; but the central platform seems to have been 
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occupied by the foremost structures, which again, how- 
ever, do not all appear to have stood on the same level. 
There are distinguished here the so-called “Great Hall 
of Xerxes" (called Cliehcl Minar, by way of eminence), 
the Palace of Xerxes, and the Palace of Darius, tower- 
ing one above the other in successive elevations from 
the ground. The stone used for the buildings is dark- 
grav marble, cut into gigantic square blocks, and in 
many cases exquisitely polished. The ascent from the 
plain to the great northern platform is formed by two 
double flights, the steps of which are nearly 22 feet wide, 
3^ inches high, and 15 inches in the tread, so that sev- 
eral travellers have been able to ascend them on horse- 
back. What are called the PropyUea of Xerxes on this 
platform are two masses of stone- work, which probably 
formed an entrance-gateway for foot-passengers, paved 
with gigantic slabs of polished marble. Portals, still 
standing, bear figures of animals 15 feet high, closely 
resembling the Assyrian bulls of Nineveh. The build- 
ing itself, conjectured to have been a hall 82 feet square, 
is, according to the cuneiform inscriptions, as interpreted 
by Rawlinson, the work of Xerxes. An expanse of 102 
feet divides this platform from the central one, still 
bearing many of those columns of the Hall of Xerxes 
from which the ruins have taken their name. The 
staircase leading up to the Chehel Minar, or Forty Pil- 
lars, is, if possible, still more magnificent than the first; 
and the walls are more superbly decorated with sculp- 
tures, representing colossal warriors with spears, gigan- 
tic bulls, combats with wild beasts, processions, and the 
like; while broken capitals, shafts, pillars, and countless 
fragments of buildings, with cuneiform inscriptions, cover 
the whole vast space of this platform, 350 feet from 
north to south, and 380 from east to west. The Great 
Hall of Xerxes, perhaps the largest and most magnifi- 
cent structure the world has ever seen, is computed to 
have been a rectangle of about 3t)t) X350 feet, ami to have 
consequently covered 105, noo square feet, or 2i acres. 
The pillars were arranged in four divisions, consisting 
of a centre group six deep every wav. and an advanced 
body of twelve in two ranks, the same number flanking 
the centre. Fifteen columns are all that, now remain 
of the number. Their form is very beautiful. Their 
height is (50 feet, the circumference of the shaft 10, the 
length from the capital to the torus, 44 feet. .The shaft 
is finely fluted in 52 divisions: at its lower extremity 
begin a cincture and a torus, the first two inches in 
fiepth, and the latter one foot, from whence devolves 
the pedestal, shaped like the cup and leaves of the pen- 
dent lotus, the capitals having been surmounted by the 


double semi-bull. Behind the Ilall of Xerxes was the 
so-called Hall of Hundred Columns, to the south of which 
are indications of another structure, which Fergusson 
terms the Central Edifice. Next along the west front 
stood the Palace of Darius, and to the south the Palace 
of Xerxes, measuring about 86 feet square, similarly dec- 
orated, and of similar grand proportions. For a further 
and more minute description, see Le Bruyn, Yay.au 
Levant , iv, 301; Chardin, ii, 140; Niebuhr, Reise in 
Ai'abien, etc., ii, 121; Sir R. K. Porter, 7 'ravels, i, 57G; 
Heeren, Asiatic Nations, i, 91 ; Rich, Residence in Kur- 
distan , ii, 218-222; Fergusson, Palaces of Nineveh and 
Persepolis Restored , p. 89 ; Yaux, Nineveh and Persepo- 
lis, p. SCO; Ussher, I Journey from London to Persep- 
olis, p. 532, etc, Persepolis is about four miles from 
Istakhr, the earliest occurrence of which name appears 
on a coin of the Mohammedan eonquerors of Persia, 
struck at this place ATI. 94=A.D. 712; and as, accord- 
ing to Mr. Fergusson, “ Pasargadae had been the royal 
residence of the Achajmenitke [fiaoiXtiov dpyaToi ', 
Strabo, xv, 3, 7], so Persepolis became the new town 
when Darius removed to Istakhr — the latter having 
been, in all ages subsequent, the eitv par excellence ’’ 
(Fergusson, p. 92 ; Yaux, Nin. and Pe?'s . p. 397. 40 n. It 
is curious that, while Herodotus and other ancient writ- 
ers mention Susa, Babylon, and Eebatana, no contem- 
porary author mentions Persepolis: and moreover they 
“ mark the portions of the year which the Persian mon- 
archs used to spend at their several residences in such 
a manner as to leave no portion of the year vacant for 
Persepolis" (Heeren, Asiatic Nations , i, 92). Athenanis 
( Deipnosoph . xii, 513, F), however, says that the Persian 
kings resided at Persepolis during the autumn of each 
year; but statements of other writers (Xenoph. Cyrop . 
viii, 0, 22; Plutarch, De Kxil. xii, 10) leave this uncer- 
tain. Notwithstanding, it cannot be doubted that it 
was a royal residence, and. as Strabo (xv. p. 729) states, 
after Susa, the richest city of the Persians. See Peksl.n. 

It is, however, to be observed that the expedition of 
Antiochus Epipltanes to Persia is very differently re- 
lated in 1 Macc. vi, 1, 2. It is there stated that Anti- 
oehus, “ having heard say that Elymais, in the country 
of Persia, was a city (i»ri ianv 'EXvpaii; Iv ry lUpoih 
7 to\ic : on inTn> ti' ’EXvp'tg in ry Yltpoih ttoAic, Cod, 
AUx.) greatly renowned for riches, silver, and gold, and 
that there was in it a very rich temple, wherein were 
coverings of gold, and breastplates and shields, which 
Alexander, son of Philip, the Macedonian king, who 
reigned first among the Grecians, had left there, came 
and sought to take the city and to spoil it," but was 
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defeated in the attempt. This account is strictly fol- 
lowed by Josephus (J nt. xii, 9, 1), who adds that it was 
the temple of Diana against which the expedition was 
made — a fact also recorded by Polybius (xxxi, 11), but 
by Appian (Syr. GO) stated to have been the temple of 
Venus. These statements receive some confirmation 
from the temple of the goddess “ Nantea” being men- 
tioned as visited by Antioehus (2 Macc. i, 13-15). Na- 
»a»a has been identified with both Artemis and Aphro- 
dite, and is evidently the ’Avcang of Strabo (xv, p. 532), 
the nu men patrium of the Persians, Medes, and Arme- 
nians. (For an account of this deity, see Norris, in 
Roy. As. Soc. xv, 1G1 ; Rawlinson, Herod . i, G34.) See 
NaXvEA. It is quite evident that there is an error in 
the Maccabees and in Josephus, in both of which Ely- 
mais is called “a city,” for all historians and geogra- 
phers call it a province (Smith, Diet, of Class. Biog. 
s. v. Ely mais), and it is even so particularized in the 
Cod . A lex. ; and Strabo especially (xvi, p.744), who men- 
tions three temples — of Belus, Minerva, and Diana, call- 
ed Azara — does not place them in the city of Elvmais, 
but at different places in the country of the Elymrcans. 
It was the temple of Belus that was attacked by Auti- 
ochus the Great in B.C. 187, when he was killed by the 
people, who rose in its defence (Strabo, /. c. xvi, 1, 18; 
Diod. Sic. xxix, 15; comp, xxviii, 3; Justin, xxxii, eh. 
2), against the opinion of Aurelius Victor (Be 1 Iris 
lllust. 54), who says he was slain by his attendants dur- 
ing the carousals. Taking the following facts into con- 
sideration — 1. That Persepolis, according to the account 
of most historians, was utterly destroyed, and all the 
treasures carried away; 2. that the expedition of An- 
tiochus Epiphanes thereto is only recorded in the 2d 
Macc. ; 3. that Autioehus’s father had already made 
an attack on the temple of Elymais, which was perhaps 
an inducement for the son to do the same; 4. that the 
expedition to Elymais and to its temple — the deity of 
which is named — is not only mentioned in the 1st and 
2d Macc., but is also recorded by Polybius and Ap- 
pian — it seems more probable that it was against an Ely- 
nman temple that Antioehus Epiphanes directed Ins 
attack, an opinion that has been already advanced by 
Grimm (Kurzyef. exeg. Ifandb. zu den Apokr .). — Kit to. 
►See Rawlinson, Anc. Monarchies , iv, 237 sip ; North 
A mer . Rev. 183G, p. 7. See Antiociius Epiphanes. 

Perseus, the name of a Grecian character in my- 
thology, was the son of Zeus and Danae, and grand- 
son of Acrisius. Aerisius had been warned by an 
oracle that he should be killed by the hand of the 
son of Danae, so he shut her up in a brazen tower. Zeus 
visited her there in the form of a shower of gold, and 
became the father of Perseus. Hence he is called Au- 
rigena. When Acrisius discovered the birth of the 
boy, he put both him and his mother into a chest and 
cast it into the sea, but Zeus carried it ashore at Seri- 
phos (and there Perseus was brought up), one of the 
Cyclades, where Polydectes reigned, who, wishing to 
get rid of him to be free in his approaches to Danae, 
with whom he had become enamoured, sent Perseus, 
when yet a youth, to bring the head of the Gorgon 
Medusa, on the pretence that he wanted to present it 
as a bridal gift to Ilippodamia. Perseus set forth un- 
der the protection of Athena and Hermes, the former 
of whom gave him a mirror, by which he could see the 
monster without looking at her (for that would have 
changed him into stone); the latter, a sickle; while 
the nymphs provided him with winged sandals, and a 
helmet of hades, or invisible cap. After numerous 
wonderful adventures, he reached the abode of Medu- 
sa, who dwelt near Tartessus, on the coast of the ocean, 
and succeeded in cutting off her head, which he put 
into a bag and carried off. On his return he visited 
Ethiopia, where he liberated and married Andromeda, 
by whom lie subsequently had a numerous family, and 
arrived at Seriphos in time to rescue his mother from 
the annoyance of the too ardent addresses of Poly- 
dectes, whom, along .with some of his companions, he 


changed into stone. After this he went to Argos, 
from which Acrisius fled to Thessaly, but Perseus fol- 
lowed him in disguise, hoping to persuade him to re- 
turn. AVhile taking part in the games there, he threw 
the discus in such a way that Acrisius was killed by it, 
without Perseus’s intention. Then Perseus assumed 
the vacant throne. Perseus was worshipped as a hero 
in various parts of Greece, and according to Herodo- 
tus in Egypt too. In ancient works of art the figure 
of Perseus much resembles that of Hermes. See Voll- 
mer, Afythologisches I Vorterbnch, s. v. ; Mrs. Clement, 
Sacred and Legenlary Art and Mythol. p. 478, 479. 

Per'seus (ntputiV, the name originally of a myth- 
ological Greek character, Vulg. Perses), the eldest (il- 
legitimate or supposititious?) son of Philip A" and last 
king of Macedonia. After his father’s death (15. C. 
179) he continued the preparations for the renewal of 
the war with Rome, which was seen to be inevitable. 
The war, which broke out in B.C. 171, was at first ably 
sustained by Perseus; but in 1G8 he was defeated by 
L. zEmilius Paullus at Pydna, and shortly afterwards 
surrendered with his family to his conquerors. He 
graced the triumph of Paullus, and died in honorable 
retirement at Alba. Tlie defeat of Perseus put an end 
to the independence of Alacedonia, and extended even 
to Syria the terror of the Roman name (1 Mace, viii, 5). 



Obv. Head of king, bound with fillet; Rev. iusia CQ 2 
riEi’SEaz, eagle on thunderbolt, all within wreath. 

Perseverance is the continuance in any design, 
state, opinion, or course of action. In theological sci- 
ence the perseverance of the saints is a doctrine so 
named which teaches that those who arc truly con- 
verted by the Holy Spirit shall never finally and to- 
tally fall from grace, but shall hold out to the end and 
be saved. This doctrine has afforded considerable 
matter for controversy between the Calvinists and 
Arminians, the former maintaining this doctrine of 
Final Perseverance, the latter denying it. AVe shall 
briefly state the arguments of the Calvinists and the 
objections made by the Arminians. 

The advocates of the doctrine of Final Perseverance 
found their belief upon the decree of God, whereby he 
has predestinated the elect to grace and glory; in- 
ferring that therefore they will certainly persevere ; 
and arguing that their perseverance is a part of their 
election, for God has decreed to keep such persons 
that they should not fall. (The Bible passage very 
generally quoted to prove the perseverance of the 
saints, in connection with foreordination, uncondi- 
tional election, etc., is Rom. viii, 28-30.) It is thus 
stated in the Westminster Assembly’s Confession of 
Faith: “They whom God hath accepted in his be- 
loved, effectually called and sanctified by his Spirit, can 
neither totally nor finally fall away from the state of 
grace ; but shall certainly persevere therein to the 
end, and be eternally saved.” Aeeording.to the Cal- 
vinistic theory of regeneration, the soul is chosen by 
God from eternity, its conversion and regeneration are 
wholly the work of the Holy Spirit, and the work, hav- 
ing been begun by God for his own good pleasure, will 
not and cannot be abandoned by him. Or, to quote 
again the words of the AVestminster Assembly’s Con- 
fession of Faith, “This perseverance of the saints de- 
pends not upon their own free-will, but upon the im- 
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mutability of the decree of election, flowing from'the 
free and unchangeable love of God the Father: upon 
the eflicacy of the merit and intercession of Jesus 
Christ; the abiding of the Spirit, and of the seed of 
God within them; and the nature of the covenant of 
grace — from all which ariseth also the certainty and 
infallibility thereof.” “The perfections of God,” says 
Buck, “are a strong argument to prove this doctrine. 
(1.) God, as a Being possessed of infinite love, faith- 
fulness, wisdom, and power, can hardly be supposed to 
suffer any of his people finally to fall into perdition. 
This would be a reflection on his attributes, which are 
all pledged for their good, as a father of his family. 
II is love to his people is unchangeable, and therefore 
they cannot be the objects of it at one time and not at 
another (John xiii, 1 ; Zeph. iii, 17 ; Jer. xxxi, 3). His 
faithfulness to them and to his promise is not founded 
upon their merit, but upon his own will and goodness ; 
this, therefore, cannot be violated (Mai. iii, G; Numb, 
xxiii, 19). II is wisdom foresees every obstacle in the 
way, and is capable of removing it, and directing them 
into the right path. It would be a reflection on his 
wisdom, after choosing a right end, not to choose right 
means in accomplishing the same (Jer. x, G, 7). His 
power is insuperable, and is absolutely and perpetual- 
ly displayed in their preservation and protection (1 
Bet. i, 5). (*2.) Another proof of this doctrine is their 

union to Christ, and what he has done for them. They 
are said to be chosen in him (Eph. i, 4), united to him 
(Eph. i, 23), the purchase of his death (Rom. viii, 34; 
Tit. ii, 14), the objects of his intercession (Rom. v, 10 ; 
viii, 34 ; 1 John ii, 1 , 2). Now if there be a possibility 
of their finally falling, then this choice, this union, his 
death and intercession, 11133 ’’ all be in vain, and rendered 
abortive ; an idea as derogator 3 r to the divine glory, and 
as dishonorable to Jesus Christ, as possibly c^n be. 
(3.) It is proven also from the work of the Spirit, 
which is to communicate grace and strength ecpial to 
the day (Phil, i, G ; 2 Cor. i, 21, 22). If, indeed, divine 
grace were dependent on the will of man, if by his own 
power he had brought himself into a state of grace, 
then it might follow that he might relapse into an op- 
posite state when that power at am*- time was weak- 
ened ; but as the perseverance of the saints is not pro- 
duced by an)’’ native principles in themselves, hut by 
the agency of the Holy Spirit, enlightening, confirm- 
ing, and establishing them, of course the)’’ must perse- 
vere, or otherwise it would he a reflection on this Di- 
vine Agent (Rom. viii, 9 ; Cor.vi, 11 ; John iv, 14; xvi, 
14). (I.) Lastly, the declarations and promises of 

Scripture are very numerous in favor of this doctrine 
(Job xvii, 9; Psa. xciv, 14; cxxv; Jer. xxxii, 40; 
John x, 28 ; xvii, 12 ; 1 Cor. i, 8 , 9 ; 1 Pet. i, 5 ; Prov. 
iv, 18), all of which could not be true, if this doctrine 
were false.” 

According to the Arminian theology, on the other 
hand, the Spirit of God is equally ready and willing 
to act upon all hearts ; its eflicacy over some rather 
than others depends solely upon their own free-will in 
choosing Christ, and yielding to the influence of the 
Spirit; hence, if they thereafter choose again to reject 
Christ, and steel themselves against the continuing in- 
fluences of the Holy Spirit, they can do so, in which 
case they are said to have fallen from grace. This 
possibility of the final apostasy of the saints, Armin- 
ians assert on the authority of Deb. vi, 4, as well as of 
the many warnings against falling away which the 
Scriptures contain (Ezek. vii, 20; xviii, 24; Ileb. vi, 
3, G; Psa. ckxxv, 3-5), and inasmuch as it is foretold 
as a future event that some should fall away (Matt, 
xxiv, 12, 13; John xv, G ; Matt, xiii, 20, 21), and that 
many have in fact fallen away, as David, Solomon, 
Peter, Alexander, Hymemciis, etc. This last point 
has become of so much importance in the controversy 
that those who hold to the doctrine of the final perse- 
verance of the saints maintain that they may tempo- 
rarily fall away into sin, and suffer loss by their in- 


consistency and backsliding, and also that those cases 
in which seeming Christians abandon their Christian 
profession and hope altogether, are explained by the 
declaration that the conversion in such cases was a 
spurious one. The Calvinists go even so far as to 
claim that “the difference between Arminian and Cal- 
vinist on this subject, though very considerable, is less, 
practically, than has sometimes been supposed, since 
both agree that one may give all the external eviden- 
ces of having commenced a Christian life, and yet fall 
away and be finally lost. The real difference between 
them is that the Arminians hold that in such a case 
the professor of religion was really a Christian, but 
lost his religion by turning his back upon Christ; 
while the Calvinist holds that the appearances were 
deceitful, and the professed Christian was never really 
a child of God” (Dr. Lyman Abbott); or, as Mr. Ed- 
wards says of all apostates, “They had no root, no oil 
in their vessels.” To this mode of arguing the ques- 
tion Arminians take decided exception, since the fact 
that professed saints do not persevere does not prove 
that all real ones will do so. More properly expressed, 
the Calvinistic proposition stands thus: “ Professed 
saints do not persevere. Therefore all real saints will 
persevere.” The exposure of the hypocrite the Armin- 
ian denies to be proof that the real saint cannot apos- 
tatize, and though David and Peter were finally re- 
stored, it does not prove that either had grace in his 
heart at the. time of his fall. “To assert this,” says 
Nash, “in the case of David, is to assert that a mur- 
derer and an adulterer hath eternal life abiding in 
him; and to assert it in the case of Peter, is to assert 
that a person may he in a state of grace and yet pro- 
fanely deny Christ.” Besides, this doctrine absolutely 
places the Christian higher than Adam stood in his 
primeval stale. See Perfection. Even in his first 
trial Adam could fall. According to Calvinism, the 
Christian has reached a point where lie can no more 
be liable to fall from God. It also removes the de- 
cision of a question from its proper jurisdiction — the 
final judgment — and places it at the point of conver- 
sion. It teaches that when a person becomes truly 
converted he is absolutely assured of eternal life, and 
of course his meetness for heaven is prospectively set- 
tled, and therefore, granting the conversion to be gen- 
uine, the judgment-day becomes a farce. But the most 
common objection raised by the Arminians is that the 
doctrine of final perseverance makes men careless con- 
cerning virtue and holiness, and supersedes the use 
of means and renders exhortation unnecessary. Its 
advocates, however, reply that this objection is not 
valid against them, “the true doctrine of Persever- 
ance of Saints being one of perseverance in holiness, 
and giving an encouragement to a confidence of final 
salvation which is not connected with a present and 
even an increasing holiness,” or, as Abbott puts it: 
“Both Calvinist and Arminian agree in urging all 
professed Christians to exercise diligence in making 
their calling and election sure, the one that they 
he not deceived, the other that they lose not what they 
have gained.” The Church of England, without pro- 
nouncing any authoritative opinion on this question, 
declares in the lGth Article that “after we have 
received the Holy Ghost, we may depart from grace 
given, and fall into sin ; and by the grace of God may 
rise again.” “ To our own safety our own sedulity is 
required,” is the sentiment of Hooker, in his sermon 
on The Certainty and Perpetuity of Faith in the Fleet. 
See Beza, Principles ; "Whitby and Gill, On the Five 
Points; Calvin, Institutes , bk. iii, cli. 23; Williston, 
Harmony if Divine Truth (art. on Persev.) ; Colo, Sov- 
ereiynty of God; Booth, Peiejn of Grace; Doddridge, 
Lectures , leet. 179; Turretin, Comp . Theologiev , loc. 14, 
p. 156; Witsius, ( Fconomia , lib. iii, cb. 13; Topladv, 
Works, v, 47G; Ridgley, Body of Divinity , qu. 79; 
Wesley, Works, vi, 50; Fletcher, 1 1 T orks ; Watson, 
Institutes ; Hall, Help to Zion's Travellers; Newton, 
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Works; Edwards, Works , iii, 509-532; Dwight, The- 
ology, serm. 87; Fuller, Works; Goodwin, Works, p. 
238, 280 ; Cunningham, Hist. Theol. i, 355 sq. ; ii, 490 
sq. ; Hodge, Doctrinal Theology (see Index); Whate- 
1 y, St. Paul (essay iv) ; Browne, Expos, of the XXXIX 
Articles; Brit, and For. Ed. Rev. xxxv, 222 ; Christian 
Remembr. Jan. 1856, p. 158; Christian Journal , vol. 
viti ; Nevin, in Mercersb. Rev. 1857, p. 73, 197 ; Grif- 
fin, Park Street Lectures ; Scott, Synod of Dort, p. 220 ; 
Olivers, Pers vi ranee ; Nash, Perseverance. (J. H. W.) 

Persia (lleb. Paras' , ; native Pars, thought 

to be either from the Zend Pars , “pure” or “splen- 
did,” or from Farash [d^JB], “a horse,” that animal 
being abundant there; Sept. II epoig; Vulg. Perses ), 
the name of one of the interior countries of Hither 
Asia, varying greatly in application according to time 
and circumstances. (The following account of it is 
based upon that of Rawlinson, in Smith’s Diet., with 
material additions from other sources.) See Persian. 

I. Extent and Physical Features. — The name is used 
in two or three senses geographically and historically. 

1. “Persia” was strictly the name of a tract of no 
very large dimensions on the Persian Gulf, which is 
still known as Fars, or Farsistan, a corruption of the 
ancient appellation. This tract was bounded on the 
west by Susiana or Elam, on the north by Media, on 
the south by the Persian Gulf, and on the east by Car- 
mania, the modern Kerman. It was, speaking gener- 
ally, an arid and unproductive region (Herod, ix, 122 ; 
Arrian, Exp. Alex, v, 4 ; Plato, Leg. iii, p. 695, A) ; but 
contained some districts of considerable fertility. The 
worst part of the. country was that towards the south, 
on the borders of the gulf, which has a climate and 
soil like Arabia, being sandy and almost without 
streams, subject to pestilential winds, and in many 
places covered with particles of salt. Above this 
miserable region is a tract very far superior to it, 
consisting of rocky mountains — the continuation of 
Zagros — among which are found a good many fertile 
valleys and plains, especially towards the north, in 
the vicinity of Shiraz. Here is an important stream, 
the Bendamir, which, flowing through the beautiful 
valley of Merdasht and by the ruins of Persepolis, is 
then separated into numerous channels for the pur- 
pose of irrigation, and, after fertilizing a large tract of 
country (the district of Kurjan), ends its course in the 
salt lake of Baktigan. Vines, oranges, and lemons 
are produced abundantly in this region ; and the wine 
of Shiraz is celebrated throughout Asia. Farther noith 
an arid country again succeeds, the outskirts of the 
Great Desert, which extends from Kerman to Mazen- 
deran, and from Kaslian to Lake Zerrah. 

Ptolemy ( Geogr . vi, 4) divides Persia into a num- 
ber of provinces, among which the most important are 


Paraetacene on the north, which was sometimes reck- 
oned to Media (Herod, i, 101 ; Steph. Bvz. ad voc. 
napa/rofco), and Mardyene on the south coast, the 
country of the Mardi. The chief towns were Pasar- 
gadae, the ancient, and Persepolis, the later capital. 
Pasargadas was situated near the modern village of 
Murgaub, 42 miles nearly due north of Persepolis, and 
appears to have been the capital till the time of Dari- 
us, who chose the far more beautiful site in the valley 
of the Bendamir, where the Chehel Minar, or “Fort}' 
Pillars,” still stand. See Persepolis. Among other 
cities of less importance were Panctaca and Gabae in 
the mountain country, and Taoce upon the coast. See 
Strab. xv, 3, § 1-8; Pliny, II. N. vi, 25, 26; Ptolem. 
Geogr. vi, 4 ; Kinneir, Persian Empire, p. 54-80 ; Mal- 
colm, Hist, of Ptrsia , i, 2; Kcr Porter, Travels, i, 458, 
etc. ; Rich, Journey from Bushirc to Persepolis, etc. 

2. While the district of Fars is the true original 
Persia, the name is more commonly applied, both in 
Scripture and by profane authors, to the entire tract 
which came by degrees to be included within the lim- 
its of the Persian empire. This empire extended at 
one time from India on the east to Egypt and Thrace 
upon the west, and included, besides portions of Eu- 
rope and Africa, the whole of Western Asia between 
the Black Sea, the Caucasus, the Caspian, and the 
Jaxartes upon the north, the Arabian desert, the Per- 
sian Gulf, and the Indian Ocean upon the south. Ac- 
cording to Herodotus (iii, 89), it was divided into twen- 
ty governments, or satrapies ; but from the inscriptions 
it would rather appear that the number varied at dif- 
ferent times, and when the empire was most flourish- 
ing considerably exceeded twenty. In the inscription 
upon his tomb at Naksh-i-Rnstam, Darius mentions 
no fewer than thirty countries as subject to him be- 
sides Persia Proper. These are — Media, Susiana, Par- 
thia, Aria, Bactria, Sogdiana, Chorasmia, Zarangia, 
Arachosia, Sattagvdia, Gandaria, India, Scythia, Bab- 
ylonia, Assyria, Arabia, Egypt, Armenia, Cappadocia, 
Saparda, Ionia, (European) Scythia, the islands (of 
the yEgean), the country of the ScodraS, (European) 
Ionia, the lands of the Tacabri, the Budkins, the Cush- 
ites or Ethiopians, the Manikins, and the Colchians. 

The name “ Persia” is not found in the older records 
of the Bible, hut after the Babylonian period it occurs 
frequently (2 Chron. xxxvi, 20, 22 ; Ezra iv, 5 sq. ; vi, 
14 sq. ; Esth. i, 3 ; viii, 10 ; 1 Macc. i, 1), meaning the 
great Persian kingdom founded by Cyrus. The only 
passage in Scripture where Persia designates the tract 
which has been called above “ Persia Proper” is Ezek. 
xxxviii, 5. See Elam. 

3 . Modern Persia or “ Iran" is bounded on the north 
by the great plain of Khiva, the Caspian Sea, and the 
Trans-Cauc isian provinces of Russia; on the east by 
Bokhara, Afghanistan, and Beloochistan ; on the south 

by the Strait of Ormuz and the 
Persian Gulf; and on the west 
by the Shat-el-Arab and Asiat- 
ic Turkey. It contains about 
545,000 square miles, and con- 
sists for the most part of a great 
table-land or elevated plateau, 
which in the centre and on the 
cast side is almost a dead level ; 
but on the north, w est, and south 
is covered with a broad belt of 
mountain-region, here and there 
interspersed with tracts of desert 
and small fertile plains. The 
mountain -system of Persia has 
its root in the north-west corner 
of the kingdom, and is a contin- 
uation of the Taurus, Armeni- 
an, and Caucasian chains. The 
Taui us chain enters Persia a lit- 
tle to the north-east of Lake 
Van and then turns in a south- 
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easterly direction, ramifying into numerous paral- 
lel chains, which traverse the west and south of the 
country, covering it for a width of from 100 to 330 
miles. .At its south-eastern extremity this chain joins 
the .Tehel-Ahad, which runs eastward through the cen- 
tre of the province of Kerman, and forms the south- 
ern boundary of the plateau. The range is generally 
limestone, and, like all other mountains of the same 
character, presents many caves and grottos. The 
province of Azerbijan, in the north-west, is almost 
wholly mountainous. On the east side of Azerbijan, 
a spur of the Caucasus, separated from it, however, 
by the valley of the Ivur and A raxes, runs south- 
wards at some little distance from and parallel to 
the shore of the Caspian, at the south-west corner of 
which it becomes more elevated, and as the majestic 
range of the Elburz takes an easterly direction, fol- 
lowing the line of the Caspian coast at a distance va- 
rying from 12 to CO miles. On reaching Astrabad it 
divides into three great parallel ranges of somewhat 
inferior elevation, which pursue first an east, and then 
a south-east direction, joining the Paropamisus in Af- 
ghanistan. Many of the hills in the Elburz are cov- 
ered with perpetual snow; and the highest peak, 
Mount Demavend, is more than 20,000 feet above the 
sea. The Persian mountains are mostly of a primitive 
character; granite, porphyry, feldspar, and mountain 
limestone enter largely into their composition ; they 
also, in great part, exhibit indications of volcanic ac- 
tion — Demavend itself being evidently an extinct 
volcano ; and the destructive earthquakes which are 
still of frequent occurrence in the north and north-west 
of Persia indicate the presence of subterranean fires. 
The Elburz on the north, the Zagros on the west, the 
Kerman mountains on the south, and Afghanistan on 
the east, are the boundaries of the Persian plateau, 
which ranges from 2000 to 5000 feet above sea-level, 
the lowest portion being the Great Salt Desert, in the 
north-west of Khorassan, which has 2000 feet of eleva- 
tion above the sea ; while the average elevation of the 
whole platen Ci above the .sea is about 3700 feet. The 
lower level, out of which the upland rises, is called the 
Dushtistan, or “ Level Country,” and stretches along 
the coast of the Persian Gulf and the Gulf of Ormuz, 
south of the Hakhtiyari and Kerman ranges, and also 
along the Caspian Sea, between it and the Elburz. 
The aspect of the plateau, diversified as it is for the 
most part with hills and valleys, mountains and plains, 
is, contrary to what might naturally be expected, 
dreary and forbidding. The. interior mountains are 
everywhere bare and arid, unrelieved by trees or 
shrubs, ami present the appearance of huge masses 
of gray rock piled one on the other, or starting in 
abrupt ridgos from the level plain. The plains are 
equally unattractive; and those which are not deserts 
consist either of gravel which has been washed down 
from the mountain slopes or accumulated into deep 
and extensive beds during some former revolution of 
nature, or of a hard, dry clay. To render such a coun- 
try fertile requires the presence of abundant water; 
but, unfortunately for Persia, nature has been remark- 
ably sparing in this respect. The whole of the east 
and centre of the country is entirely destitute of riv- 
ers ; the country south of the Kerman mountains is 
very meagrely supplied, the rivers, such as they are, 
being almost wholly confined to the western and the 
Caspian provinces. 

Almost the whole of Khorassan. the north half of 
Kerman, the east of 1 rak-Ajemi, which form the great 
central plain, and detached portions of all the other 
provinces, with the exception of those on the Caspian 
Sea, forming more than three fourths of the surface of 
Persia, arc desert. In some parts of this waste the 
surface is dry, and produces a scanty herbage of saline 
plants ; in other parts it is covered with salt marshes, 
or with a dry, hard, salt crust, sometimes of consider- 
able thickness, which glitters and flashes in the sun- 


light, forcing the traveller on these inhospitable wastes 
to wear a shade to protect his eyes ; but by far the 
greater portion of this region consists of sand, some- 
times so light and impalpable as to be shifted hither 
and thither by the slightest breeze. This great cen- 
tral desert contains a few oases, but none of great ex- 
tent. The largest of the salt deserts of Persia is the 
“Dasht Bey ad,” commonly known as the Great Salt 
Desert of Khorassan, which lies in the north-west of 
that province, and >s 400 miles in length by 250 miles 
in breadth. Some parts of Persia, however, are of ex- 
ceeding fertility and beaut}"; the immense valleys, 
some ot them 100 miles in length, between the various 
ranges of the Kerman mountains, abound with the 
rarest and most valuable vegetable productions; great 
portions of the provinces of Ears, Klinzistan, Ardelan, 
and Azerbijan have been lavishly endowed by nature 
with the most luxuriant vegetation ; while the Caspian 
provinces, and the southern slopes of the Elburz, are 
as beautiful as wood, water, and a fine climate can 
make them — the mountain-sides being clothed with 
trees and shrubs, and the plains studded with nature’s 
choicest products. 

The climate is necessarily very varied. What the 
Younger Cyrus is reported to have said to Xenophon 
regarding the climate, “that people perish with cold 
at the one extremity, while they are suffocated with 
heat at the other,” is literally true. Persia may be 
considered to possess three climates — that of the south- 
ern Dushtistan, of the elevated plateau, and of the 
Caspian provinces. In the Dushtistan, the autumnal 
heats are excessive, those of summer more tolerable, 
while in winter and spring the climate is delightful. 
The cold is never intense, and snow seldom falls on 
tiie southern slope of the Kerman range. The rains 
are not heavy, and occur in winter and spring. The 
district is extremely healthy. On the plateau, the 
climate of Ears is temperate, and as we proceed north- 
wards, the climate improves, attaining its greatest per- 
fection about Ispahan. Here the winters and sum- 
mers are equally mild, and the regularity of the sea- 
sons appears remarkable to a stranger. To the north 
and north-west of this the winters arc severe ; and in 
Kurdistan, the greater part of Azerbijan, and the re- 
gion of the Elburz, the climate is quite alpine. The 
desert region of the centre and east, and the country 
on its border, suffer most oppressive heat during 
summer and piercing cold in winter. The Caspian 
provinces, from their general depression below the 
sea-level, arc exposed to a degree of heat in summer 
almost equal to that of the West Indies, and their 
winters are mild. Bains, however, are frequent and 
heavy, and many tracts of low country are marshy 
and extremely unhealthy. With the exception of 
the Caspian provinces, the atmosphere of Persia is re- 
markable above that of all other countries for its dry- 
ness and purity, a fact frequently proved by exposing 
pieces of polished iron to the action of the air, and 
finding whether or not they rust. 

II. Inhabitants. — 1. Classification of the Population . — 
Herodotus tells us that the Persians were divided into 
ten tribes, of which three were noble, three agricultu- 
ral, and four nomadic. The noble tribes were the 
Pasargadic, who dwelt, probably, in the capital and 
its immediate neighborhood ; the Maraphians, who are 
perhaps represented by the modern Mofi , a Persian 
tribe which prides itself on its antiquity ; and the 
Maspians, of whom nothing more is known. The 
three tribes engaged in agriculture were called the 
Paiithialajans, the Derusheans, and the Gcrmanians, 
or (according to the true orthography) the Carma- 
nians. These last were either the actual inhabitants 
of Kerman, or settlers of the same race, who remained 
in Persia while their fellow-tribesmen occupied the 
adjoining region. The nomadic tribes are said to 
have been the Dahi, who appear in Scripture as the 
“ Dehavites” (Ezra iv, 9), the Mardi, mountaineers 
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famous for their thievish habits (Stepli. Byz.), to- 
gether with the Sagartians and the Derbices or Dro- 
pici, colonists from the regions east of the Caspian. 
The ro} r al race of the Achsemenidae was a phratry or 
clan of the Pasargadce (Herod, i, 12G); to which it is 
probable that most of the noble houses likewise be- 
longed. Little is heard of the Maraphians, and noth- 
ing of the Maspians, in history; it is therefore evident 
that their nobility was very inferior to that of the lead- 
ing tribe. 

The modern population of Persia is naturally divisi- 
ble into two classes, the settled and the nomad. The 
settled population are chiefly Tajiks, the descendants 
of the ancient Persian race, with an intermixture of 
foreign blood — Turkish, Tartar, Arab, Armenian, or 
Georgian. To this class belong the agriculturists, 
merchants, artisans, etc. From having long been a 
subject race, they have to a large extent lost their 
natural independence and manliness of character, and 
acquired, instead, habits of dishonesty, servility, and 
cunning. The Tajiks are Mohammedans of the Shiite 
sect, with the exception of the few remaining Parsees 
(q. v.) or Guebres who are found in Kerman and 
Fans, and still retain their purity of race and religious 
faith. The nomad or pastoral tribes, or cylats (cyj, a 
clan), are of four distinct races — Turkomans, Kurds, 
Luurs, and Arabs. Their organization is very similar 
to that which formerly subsisted among the Highland 
clans of Scotland, with the exception that the former 
are nomad, while the latter inhabited a fixed locality. 
Each tribe is ruled b}' its hereditary chief ( ujak ), and 
under him by the heads of the cadet branches ( tirehs ) 
of his family. Of the four races, the Turkoman is by 
far the most numerous, and forms at the present day 
the ruling race in Persia. The Kurds are few in num- 
ber, the greater part of their country and race being 
under the sway of Turkey. The Arabs are also few 
in number, and at the present clay can hardly- be dis- 
tinguished from the Persians, having adopted both 
their manners and language. The Luurs are of near- 
ly pure Persian blood. The nomad races, especially 
the Turkomans, profess the Sunni creed; they are dis- 
tinguished from the Tajiks by their courage, manli- 
ness, and independence of character; but they are in- 
veterate robbers, and since their entrance into the 
country in the 10th century it has continually been 
distracted b}* civil wars and revolutions. The whole 
population of Persia is estimated in round numbers at 
10,000,000, of whom 3,000,000 are nomads (200,000 of 
these being Arabs). Classed according to their re- 
ligious belief, they stand thus: 7,500,000 are Shiites; 
500,000 are unorthodox Shiites; 1,500,000 are Sun- 
nites ; while the remaining 500,000 are made up of 
Christians of all denominations (including 200,000 
Armenians, 100,000 Ncstorians), along with Jews, 
Guebres, etc. 

2. Character and Customs. — The government of Per- 
sia was despotic, though there seems to have been a 
council of state, composed perhaps of the seven princes 
who “see the king’s face” (Ezra vii, 14; Esth. i, 14). 
These, after the time of Cyrus, may have been the six 
magnates or their representatives (“his well-wishers,” 
as he names them) who conspired with Darius against 
the psendo-Smerdis, along with a prince of the royal 
house. The sovereign often administered judgment 
promptly and personally, though he was approached 
with tedious and stately formalities, as if in some sense 
lie was an impersonation of Ormuzd. The council 
might speak faithfully, as did Artabanus to Xerxes; 
or they might be as compliant as when they told the 
same monarch that, though there was no law permit- 
ting him to marry his sister, there was a law allowing 
him to do as he pleased. The Spartan embassy re- 
fused to do the required homage to Xerxes, as in their 
opinion it amounted to religious worship. In Plutarch 
( Themist . 27) reference is made to the king, who was 
to be worshipped tiicova Scon, “as the image of 
VII. — Q Q Q 


Goil,” and Curtius tells us how much Alexander cov- 
eted this deification (viii, 5, 11). The seven princes 
of the empire seem to have been regarded also as rep- 
resenting the seven amshishpands who stand before 
the throne of Ormuzd. The sculptures at Perscpolis 
tell the same story, and the Yisparad directs prayer to 
to be offered “to t lie ruler of the country” (Spiegel, 
Erdn , p. 74). The satraps appointed by Darius are 
I called in Hebrew C'«3‘1Trnx, in Greek craTpamtCi 
in old Persian, as on the inscriptions, Tchshatrapd — the 
N in the Hebrew form being usually inserted before 
the Persian khsh. A district or smaller portion of 
country was put under a »"ins, or prefect (Esth. iii, 

' 12; Ezra viii, 3G), the word being allied to the familiar 
term pacha. This name is applied to the Persian gov- 
ernor west of the Euphrates (Neb. ii. 7, 9 ; iii, 7) ; also 
to the governor of Jndiea, as Zerubbabel (Hag. i, 1 ; ii, 

1 2; and Neh. v, 14; xii, 26). Another term given to a 
Jewish prefect is “the Tirshatha,” applied to Neliemi- 
ali (Neh. viii, 9; comp. Ezra ii, G3; Neh. vii, 65). The 
title probably means, as Gesenius says, “your sereni- 
1 ty,” or, as we have it, “ most dread sovereign.” The 
royal scribes kept a regular journal of judicial pro- 
cedure, and these “chronicles” were deposited in the 
chief cities. Thus in Ezra we read of the “ house of 
the rolls,” in which search was made, by command of 
Darius, for a copy of the decree of Cyrus concerning 
the Jews and Jerusalem, and the “record” was found 
in the palace at Achmetha (Ezra vi, 1). In Esther oc- 
curs also this incident (vi, 1, 2): “On that night could 
not the king sleep; and he commanded to bring the 
book of records of the chronicles ; and the} T were read 
before the king. And it was found written that Mor- 
decai had told of Bigthana and Teresli, two of the 
king’s chamberlains, the keepers of the door, who 
sought to lay hand on the king Ahasuerns” (see also 
Esth. x, 2). When the enemies of Daniel were afraid 



Ancient Persian King on his Throne. (From the Per- 
sepolitan Monuments.) 

that the king might relent towards a favorite, they 
pressed upon him this constitutional maxim, “Sign 
the writing, that it be not changed, according to the 
law of the Modes and Persians, which altereth not.” 
As the king solemnly admitted the maxim, he was 
again pressed with it: “ Know, O king, that the law 
of the Medes and Persians is, that no decree or statute 
which the king establisbcth may be changed” (Dan. 
vi, 15). We are not to infer from such language that a 
royal decree was in every sense irrevocable, or bej^ond 
the power of modification or repeal. But the words 
imply that edicts could not be capriciously altered, and 
that the despot was bound and regulated bj r past de- 
cisions and precedents. The book of Esther shows, 
moreover, how a decree, though it could not be re- 
versed, mi^lit easily be neutralized. The Jews marked 
out for assassination got warrant to defend themselves, 
and to become assassins in turn (Esth. viii, ix). The 
satrapian form of administration necessitated the em- 
ployment of posts and means of conveyance. A vivid 
picture of such an organization — scribes, translators, 
and couriers — is given in Esth. viii, 9, 10. The system 
is described by Herodotus (viii, 98). “ Nothing mor- 

tal,” he says, “travels so fast.” Relays of men and 
horses were stationed at due distances, and license was 
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given to the couriers to press men, horses, and ships 
into their service. This service was called dyyapifiov 

a Tatar word meaning “ work without pay.” Raw- 

linson, however, suggests other derivations. The verb 
dyyaptvw came to signify to press into service like a 
Persian dyyapog] and Persian domination brought the 
wo:d into Palestine. Compare Matt, v, 41 ; Mark xv, 
21, where the verb is rendered in the first instance 
“compel thee to go,” and in the second is applied to 
the soldiers forcing Simon to carry Christ’s cross. The 
Persian revenues were raised partly in money and 
partly in kind. The queen’s wardrobe and toilet were 
provided for by certain districts, and they were named 
according to the article which they were taxed to fur- 
nish — one being called the Queen’s Veil and another the 
Queen’s Girdle. The court, according to Ctesias, con- 
sisted of an immense retinue. The only water which 
the king drank was that of the Choaspes ; the salt on 
his table w as imported from Africa, and the wine from 
Syria. Athenoeus (iv) depicts at length the royal eti- 
quette and extravagance, such as we have it in the 
first chapter of Esther. The surveillance of the ha- 
rem was committed to eunuchs, and the seraglio was 
often the real governing power. The residences of 
the monarehs of Persia (who called themselves “king 
of kings see Gesen. Jem. i, 392 ; comp. Berfey, Pers. 
Keiliusckr . p. 54, 57, 02) were various. Pasargada, with 
its royal tombs, was most ancient. Persepolis rose not 
very far from it, and became a treasure-city. After 
the overthrow of the Babylonian kingdom, Cyrus, 
while preserving a regard for the more ancient cities 
of the empire, seems to have thought Babylon a more 
suitable place for the metropolis of Asia; but as it 
might not be politic, if it were possible, to make a 
strange place the centre of his kingdom, he founded a 
new city. Susa, where he was still on Persian ground, 
and yet not far distant from Babylon. There was also 
Ecbatana, the Median capital. These several royal 
abodes seem to have been occupied by the later mon* 
archs, according to the season of the year. 

Among the people there were minute distinctions 
of rank and formal salutations. When two persons of 
equal station met, the} 7 kissed on the lips ; if one was 
of slightly lower rank, the kiss was on the cheek ; and 
where the difference was great, the inferior prostrat- 


ed himself on the ground. They drank wine in large 
quantities, and often under its influence formally de- 
liberated on public affairs. Polygamy was freely prac- 
ticed. No one was put to death for a first offence, but 
ferocity was often shown to captives or rebels. Darius 
himself says of Phraortes, “ 1 cut oft' his nose and his 
ears. He was chained at my door; all the kingdom be- 
held him; afterwards 1 crucified him” (Inscription at 
Bchistun, col. iii). The severity of masters towards 



Aucient Persian King putting his Foot on an Euemy. 
(From the Sculptures of Behistuu.) 


slaves was wisely restrained (Herod, i, 133, etc.). The 
Persian youth were taught three things — 'nr—ivnv, tcai 
To&t'tir, Koi d\)}SiZ,ta&ai — “to ride, to shoot, and to 
speak truth” (Herod, i, 13G). The Persians had made 
no small progress in the fine arts, especially in archi- 
tecture, as the ruins of Persepolis testify. These state- 
ly and imposing ruins stand on a levelled platform, 
raised above several terraces — the ascent being by a 
stair, or double flight of steps the grandest in the 
world, and yet so gradual in its rise that the traveller 
may ride up on horseback. The stones are of dark 
gray marble, often exquisitely polished. Colossal bulls 
guarded the front of the portals, and the sculptures are 
not unlike those of Assyria. The space on the upper 
platfoim stretches north and south 350 feet, and east 
and west 380 feet, and is now covered with broken cap- 
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itals, shafts, etc., of beautiful workmanship. The pil- 
lars are arranged in four divisions — a central group six 
deep every way, ail advanced body of twelve in two 
ranks, and the same number flanking the centre (Sir U. 
K. Porter). The principal apartments are adorned with 
sculptures and bass-reliefs, such as the king on his 
throne and his courtiers around him, with processions of 
warriors, captives, and bearers of tribute. These sculp- 
tures, many of them of the period of Darius and Xerxes, 
verify the descriptions of Herodotus and Xenophon. 
The royal pleasure-gardens and hunting-grounds were 
named * n Greek 7rapcid(iaoc. The original term 

is an old Eastern one, and it is vain to seek for a Greek 
derivation. The kings were passionately fond of hunt- 
ing, and, as exhibited on the rock sculptures, seem to 
have followed the pastime in a truly Eastern manner. 
The soldiers were armed with bow r s and short spears, 
and protected with small helmets on their heads, and 
steel -scaled tunics on their bodies. In war they 
fought bravely, but without discipline, generally gain- 
ing their victories by the vigor of their first attack ; 
if they were strenuously resisted, the}- soon flagged ; 
and if they suffered a repulse, all order was at once 
lost, and the retreat speedily became a rout. The old 
Persian dress — tight and close-fitting — was superseded 



Persian Warriors. (From the Pcrsepolitaii 


under Ctyrus hv the more flowing Median vestments; 
and on the Persepolitan monuments the Persians ap- 
pear “in long robes, with their hair floating behind.” 



1, Ancient Persian dress. 2, Median dress. 


The Persians were a people of lively and impressible 
minds, brave and impetuous in war, witty, passionate, 
for Orientals truthful, not without some spirit of gen- 
erosity, and of more intellectual capacity than the gen- 
erality of Asiatics. Their faults were van it}', impul- 
siveness, a want of perseverance and solidity, and 
an almost slavish spirit of sycophancy and servility 
towards their lords. In the times anterior to Cyrus 
they were noted for the simplicit}' of their habits, 
which offered a strong contrast to the luxuriousness 
of the Medes ; hut from the date of the Median over- 


throw this simplicity began to decline; and it was not 
very long before their manners became as soft ancl ef- 
eminate as tlio.-e of any of the conquered peoples. 

3. Language. — The spoken language of the ancient 
Persians was closely akin to the Sanscrit, or ancient 
language of India (see Schultz, Handbuch der Persiachen 
Sprache , Elbing, 18(53, 8vo). We find it in its earliest 
stage in the Zendavesta — the sacred book of the whole 
Aryan race, where, however, it is corrupted by a large ad- 
mixture of later forms. The inscriptions of the Aclne- 
mcnian kings give us the language in its second stage, 
and, being free from these later additions, are of the great- 
est importance towards determining what was primitive, 
and what more recent in this type of speech. The ear- 
liest form of the written characters was the cuneiform 
(q. v.). Modern Persian is a degenerate representative, 
being a motley idiom largely impregnated with Arabic; 
still, however, both in its grammar and its vocabulary, it 
is mainly Aryan; and, historically, it must be regarded 
as the continuation of the ancient tongue, just as Italian 
is of Latin, and modern of ancient Greek (see Adelung, 
J fithridat. i, 255 sq. ; Frank. Dc Persidis Lingua et Genio 
[Norimb. 1809] ; Wahl, Gesch. d. Morgenland. Sprache 
u. Literatur, p. 129 sq. ; Lassen, in the Zeitschrift fi 
die Kunde des Aforgenlandes, VI. iii, 488 sq.). 

4. Religion . — The religion which the Persians 
brought with them into Persia Proper seems to have 
been of a very simple character, differing from natu- 
ral religion in little, except that it was deeply taint- 
ed with dualism. Like the other Aryans, the Per- 
sians worshipped one Supreme God, whom they 
called Aura-mazda (Oromasdes) — a term signifying 
(as is believed) “ the Great Giver of Life.” From 
Oromasdes came all blessings — “ he gave the earth, 
he gave the heavens, he gave mankind, he gave life 
to mankind” (Inscriptions, passim) — he settled the 
Persian kings upon their thrones, strengthened them, 
... established them, and granted them victory over all 
s their enemies. The royal inscriptions rarely men- 
tion any other god. Occasionally, however, they 
indicate a slight and modified polytheism. Oromasdes 
is “ the chief of the gods,” so that there are other gods 
besides him ; and the highest of these is evidently 
Mithra (q. v.), who is sometimes invoked to protect the 
monarch, and is beyond a doubt identical with “the 
sun.” To the worship of the sun as Mithra was proba- 
bly attached, as in India, the worship of the moon, un- 
der the name of Iloma, as the third greatest god. En- 
tirely separate from these — their active rcsister and 
antagonist — was Ahriman (Arimanius), “the Death- 
dealing” — the powerful, and (probably) self-existing 
Evil Spirit, from whom war, disease, frost, hail, poverty, 
sin, death, and all other evils, had their origin. Ahri- 
man was Satan, carried to an extreme — believed to have 
an existence of his own, and a real power of resisting 
and defying God. Ahriman could create spirits, and as 
the beneficent Auramazda had surrounded himself with 
good angels, who were the ministers of his mercies to- 
wards mankind, so Ahriman had surrounded himself 
with evil spirits, to carry out his malevolent purposes. 
Worship was confined to Auramazda and his good spir- 
its ; Ahriman and his daemons were not worshipped, but 
only hated and feared. Sec Ormuzd. 

The character of the original Persian worship was 
simple. They were not destitute of temples, as Herod- 
otus asserts (llerod. i, 131 ; comp. Bek. fnscr. col. i, par. 
14, § 5); but they had probably few altars, and cer- 
tainly no images. Neither do they appear to have had 
any priests. Processions were formed, and religious 
chants were sung in the temples, consisting of prayer 
and praise intermixed, whereby the favor of Auramazda 
and his good spirits was supposed to be secured to the 
worshippers. lieyond this it does not appear that they 
had any religious ceremonies. Sacrifices, apparently, 
were unusual, though thank-offerings may have been 
made in the temples. See Parsees. 
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From the first entrance of the Persians, as immi- 
grants, into their new territory, they were probably 
brought into contact with a form of religion very differ- 
ent from their own. Magianism, the religion of the 
Scythic or Turanian population of Western Asia, had 
long been dominant over the greater portion of the re- 
gion lying between Mesopotamia and India. The es- 
sence of this religion was worship of the elements — 
more especially of the subtlest of all, fire. It was an 
ancient and imposing system, guarded by the venerable 
hierarchy of t lie Magi, boasting its fire-altars where 
from time immemorial the sacred flame had burned 
without intermission, and claiming to some extent mys- 
terious and miraculous powers. The simplicity of the 
Aryan religion was speedily corrupted by its contact 
with this powerful rival, which presented special at- 
tractions to a rude and credulous people. There was a 
short struggle for pre-eminence, after which the rival 
systems came to terms. Dualism was retained, together 
with the names of Auramazda and Ahriman, and the 
special worship of the sun and moon under the appel- 
lations of Mitlira and Iloma; but to this was super- 
added the worship of the elements and the whole cere- 
monial of Magianism, including the divination to which 
the Magi an priesthood made pretence. The worship 
of other deities, as Tanata or Anaitis, was a still later 
addition to the religion, which grew more complicated 
as time went on, but which always maintained as its 
leading and most essential element that dualistic prin- 
ciple whereon it was originally based. See Magi. 

III. History . — In remote antiquity it would appear 
that the Persians dwelt in the region east of the Cas- 
pian, or possibly in a tract still nearer India. The first 
Fargard of the Vendidad seems to describe their wan- 
derings in these, countries, and shows the general line 
of their progress to have been from east to west, down 
the course of the O.xus, a^id then, along the southern 
shores of the Caspian Sea, to Phages and Media. It is 
impossible to determine the period of these movements; 
but there can be no doubt that they were anterior to 
B.C. 880, at which time the Assyrian kings seem for 
the first time to have come in contact with Aryan tribes 
east of Mount Zagros. Probably the Persians accom- 
panied the Medes in their migration from Khorassan, 
and, after the latter people took possession of the tract 
extending from the river Kur to Ispahan, proceeded 
still farther south, and occupied the region between 
Media and the Persian Gulf. It is uncertain whether 
they are to be identified with the Bartsu or Partsu of 
the Assyrian monuments. If so, we may say that from 
the middle of the 9th to the middle of the 8th century 
B.C. they occupied South-eastern Armenia, but by the 
end of the 8th century had removed into the country 
which thenceforth went by their name. The leader of 
this last migration would seem to have been a certain 
Acluemenes, who was recognised as king of the newly 
occupied territory, and founded the famous dynasty of 
the Acli:emenid;e, about B.C. 700. Very little is known 
of the history of Persia between this date and the ac- 
cession of Cyrus the Great, near a century and a half 
later. The crown appears to have descended in a right 
line through four princes — Teispes, Cambyses I, Cyrus 
I, and Cambyses II, who was the father of Cyrus the 
the Conqueror. Teispes must have been a prince of 
some repute, for his daughter At ossa married Pharna- 
ccs. king of the distant Cappadocians (Diod. Sic. ap. 
Phot. HibUother. p. 1158). Later, however, the Persians 
found themselves unable to resist the growing strength 
of Media, and became tributary to that power about 
B.C. G30, or a little earlier. The line of native kings 
was continued on the throne, and the internal adminis- 
tration was probably untouched; but external indepen- 
dence was altogether lost until the revolt under Cyrus. 

Of the circumstances under which this revolt took 
place we have no certain knowledge. The stories told 
by Herodotus (i, 108-129) and Nicolas of Damascus (/*V. 
00) arc internally improbable; and they are also at va- 


riance with the monuments, which prove Cyrus to have 
been the son of a Persian kitty. See Cyrus. We 
must therefore discard them, and be content to know 
that after about seventy or eighty years of subjection, 
the Persians revolted from the Medes, engaged in a 
bloody struggle with them, and finally succeeded, not 
only in establishing their independence, but in changing 
places with their masters, and becoming the ruling peo- 
ple. The probable date of the revolt is B.C. 558. Its 
success, by transferring to Persia the dominion pre- 
viously in the possession of the Medes, placed her at 
the head of an empire the bounds of which were the 
llalys upon the west, the Enxine upon the north, Bab- 
ylonia upon the south, and upon the east the salt desert 
of Iran. As usual in the East, this success led on to 
others. Croesus, the Lydian monarch, who had united 
most of Asia Minor under his sway, venturing to attack 
the newly risen power, in the hope that it was not yet 
firmly established, was first repulsed, and afterwards 
defeated and made prisoner by Cyrus, who took his 
capital, and added the Lydian empire to his dominions. 
This conquest was followed closely by the submission 
of the Greek settlements on the Asiatic coast, and by 
the reduction of Caria, Caunus, and Lycia. The em- 
pire was soon afterwards extended greatly towards the 
north-east and east. Cyrus rapidly overran the fiat 
countries beyond the Caspian, planting a city, which he 
called after himself (Arrian, Exp. Alex, iv, 3), on the 
.Jaxartes (Jilnin) ; after which he seems to have pushed 
his conquests still farther to the east, adding to his do- 
minions the districts of Herat, Cabul, Candahar, Seistan, 
and Beloochistan, which were thenceforth included in 
the empire (see Ctesias, Pers. Exc. § 5 et sq. ; and 
eonq>. Pliny, II. X. vi, 23). In B.C. 539 or 538 Baby- 
lon was attacked, and after a stout defence fell before 
his irresistible bands. See Babylon. This victory 
first brought the Persians into contact with the Jews. 
The conquerors found in Babylon an oppressed race — 
like themselves abhorrers of idols— and professors of a 
religion in which to a great extent they could sympa- 
thize. This race, which the Babylonian monarchs had 
torn violently from their native land and settled in the 
vicinity of Babylon, Cyrus determined to restore to 
their own country ; which he did by the remarkable 
edict recorded in the first chapter of Ezra (2-4). Thus 
commenced that friendly connection between the Jews 
and Persians which prophecy had already foreshadowed 
(Isa. xliv. 28; xlv, 1-4), ami which forms so remarkable 
a feature in the Jewish history. After the conquest of 
Babylon, and the consequent extension of his empire to 
the borders of Egypt, Cyrus might have been expected 
to carry out the design which he is said to have enter- 
tained (Herod, i, 153) of an expedition against Egypt. 
Some danger, however, seems to have threatened the 
north-eastern provinces, in consequence of which his 
purpose was changed ; and he proceeded against the 
Massage tie or the Derbices, engaged them, but was de- 
feated and slain. He reigned, according to Herodotus, 
twenty-nine years. 

Under his son and successor, Cambyses III, the con- 
quest of Egypt took place (B.C. 525), and the Persian 
dominions were extended southward to Elephantine 
and westward to Euesperkhe on the North-African coast. 
This prince appears to be the Ahasnerus of Ezra (iv, G), 
who was asked to alter Cyrus’s policy towards the Jews, 
hut (apparently) declined all interference. We have in 
Herodotus (hk. iii) a verv complete account of his war- 
like expeditions, which at first resulted in the successes 
above mentioned, but were afterwards unsuccessful, and 
even disastrous. One army perished in ail attempt to 
reach the temple of Ammon, while another was reduced 
to the last straits in an expedition against Ethiopia. 
Perhaps it was in consequence of these misfortunes that, 
in the absence of Cambyses with the army, a conspiracy 
was formed against him at court, and a Magian priest, 
Gomates (Gaumata) by name, professing to be Smerdis 
(Bardiya), the son of Cyrus, whom his brother Camby- 
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ses had put to death secretly, obtained quiet possession 
of the throne. Cambyses was in Syria when news 
reached him of this bold attempt; and there is reason 
to believe that, seized with a sudden disgust, and de- 
spairing of the recovery of his crown, he fled to the last 
resort of the unfortunate, and ended his life by suicide | 
(tie hist un Inscription , col. i, par. 11, § 10). 11 is reign 1 

had lasted seven years and five months. 

Gomates the Magian found himself thus, without a 
struggle, master of Persia (B.C. 52:?). His situation, 
however, was one of great danger and delicacy. There 
is reason to believe that he owed his elevation to his 
fellow-religionists, whose object in placing him upon 
the throne was to secure the triumph of Magianism 
over the dualism of the Persians. It was necessary for 
him therefore to accomplish a religious revolution, 
which tv as sure to be distasteful to the Persians, while 
at the same time he had to keep up the deception on 
which his claim to the crown was professedly based, 
and to prevent any suspicion arising that he was not 
Smerdis, the son of Cyrus. To combine these two aims 
was difficult; and it would seem that Gomates soon dis- 
carded the latter, and entered on a course which must 
have soon caused his subjects to feel that their rider 
was not only no Achaemenian, but no Persian. He de- 
stroyed the national temples, substituting for them the 
tire-altars, and abolished the religious chants and other 
sacred ceremonies of the Oromasdians. lie reversed 
the policy of Cyrus with respect to the Jews, and forbade 
by an edict the further building of the Temple (Ezra 
iv, 17-22). See Autaxerxks. lie courted the favor 
of the subject nations generally by a remission of trib- 
ute for three years, and an exemption during the same 
space from forced military service (Herod, iii, 67). To- 
wards the Persians he was haughty and distant, keep- 
ing them as much as possible aloof from his person, and 
seldom showing himself beyond the walls of his palace. 
Such conduct made him very unpopular with the proud 
people which held the first place among his subjects, 
and the suspicion that he was a mere pretender having 
after some months ripened into certainty, a revolt broke 
out, headed by Darius, the son of Hvstaspes, a prince 
of the blood-royal, which in a short time was crowned 
with complete success. Gomates quitted his capital, 
and, having thrown himself into a fort in Media, was 
pursued, attacked, and slain. Darius then, as the chief 
of the conspiracy, and after his father the next heir to 
the throne, was at once acknowledged king. The reign 
of Gomates lasted seven months. 

The first efforts of Darius were directed to the re-es- 
tablishment of the Oromasdian religion in all its purity. 
He “rebuilt the temples which Gomates the Magian 
had destroyed, and restored to the people the religious 
chants and the worship of which Gomates tl^e Magian 
had deprived them” (tieh. laser . col. i, par. 14). Ap- 
pealed to in his second year by the Jeivs, who wished 
to resume the construction of their Temple, he not only 
allowed them, confirming the decree of Cyrus, but as- 
sisted the work by grants from his own revenues, where- 
by the Jews were able to complete the Temple as early 
as his sixth year (Ezra vi, 1-15). During the first 
part of the reign of Darius the tranquillity of the empire 
was disturbed by numerous revolts. The provinces re- 
gretted the loss of those exemptions which thev T had 
obtained from the weakness of the Pseudo-Smerdis, and 
hoped to shake off the yoke of the new prince before he 
could grasp firmly the reins of government. The first 
revolt, was that of Babylon, where a native, claiming to 
be Nebuchadnezzar, the son of Nabonadius, was made 
king; but Darius speedily crushed this revolt and exe- 
cuted the pretender. Shortly afterwards a far more 
extensive rebellion broke out. A Mede, named l'hraor- 
tes, came forward, and, announcing himself to be “Xa- 
thrites, of the race of Cvaxares,” assumed the royal 
title. Media, Armenia, and Assyria immediately ac- 
knowledged him — the Median soldiers at the Persian 
court revolted to him — Parthia and llyrcania after a 


little while declared in his favor — while in Sagartia an- 
other pretender, making a similar claim of descent from 
Cvaxares, induced the Sagartians to revolt; and in 
Margiana, Arachotia, and even Persia Proper, there 
were insurrections against the authority of the new 
king. His courage and activity, however, seconded by 
the valor of his Persian troops and the fidelity of some 
satraps, carried him successfully through these and other 
similar difficulties; and the result was that, after five or 
six years of struggle, he became as firmly seated on his 
throne as any previous monarch. II is talents as an ad- 
ministrator were upon this brought into play. He di- 
vided the whole empire into satrapies, and organized 
that somewhat complicated system of government on 
which they were henceforth administered (llawlinson’s 
Herodotus , ii, 555-568). lie built himself a magnifi- 
cent palace at Persepolis, and another at Susa. See 
Persepoi.is; Siiushax. lie also applied himself, like 
his predecessors, to the extension of the empire; con- 
ducted an expedition into European Scythia, from 
which he returned without disgrace ; conquered Thrace, 
Peeonia, and Macedonia towards the west, and a large 
portion of India on the east, besides (apparently) bring- 
ing into subjection a number of petty nations (see the 
Naksh-i-Uustam Inscription). On the whole he must 
be pronounced, next to Cyrus, the greatest of the Per- 
sian monarchs. The latter part of his reign was, how- 
ever, clouded by reverses. The disaster of Mardonius 
at Mount Athos was followed shortly by the defeat of 
Datis at Marathon; and, before any attempt could be 
made to avenge the blow, Egypt rose in revolt (B.C. 
486), massacred its Persian garrison, and declared itself 
independent. In the palace at the same time there was 
dissension ; and when, after a reign of thirty-six years, 
the fourth Persian monarch died (B.C. 485), leaving his 
throne to a young prince of strong and ungoverned pas- 
sions, it was evident that the empire had reached its 
highest point of greatness, and was already verging to- 
wards its decline. 

Xerxes, the eldest son of Darius bv Atossa, daughter 
of Cyrus, and the first son born to Darius after he 
mounted the throne, seems to have obtained the crown 
in part by the favor of his father, over whom Atossa 
exercised a strong infiuence, in part by right, as the 
eldest male descendant of Cyrus, the founder of the em- 
pire. His first act was to reduce Egypt to subjection 
(B.C. 484), after which he began at once to make prep- 
arations for his invasion of Greece. It is probable that 
he was the Ahasuerus of Esther. See Aiiasuerus. 
The great feast held in Shushan, the palace, in the third 
year of his reign, and the repudiation of Vashti, fall 
into the period preceding the Grecian expedition, while 
it is probable that he kept open house for the “princes 
of the provinces,’’ who would from time to time visit 
the court, in order to report the state of their prepara- 
tions for the war. The marriage with Esther, in the 
seventh year of his reign, falls into the year immedi- 
ately following his flight front Greece, when he un- 
doubtedly returned to Susa, relinquishing warlike enter- 
prises, and henceforth devoting himself to the pleasures 
of the seraglio. It is unnecessary to give an account 
of the well-known expedition against Greece, which 
ended so disastrously for the invaders. Persia was 
taught by the defeats of Salamis and Platiea the danger 
of encountering the Greeks on their side of the .Kgean, 
while she learned at Mycale the retaliation which she 
had to expect on her own shores at the hands of her in- 
furiated enemies. For a while some vague idea of an- 
other invasion seems to have been entertained by the 
court; but discreeter counsels prevailed, and, relinquish- 
ing all aggressive designs, Persia, from this point in her 
history, stood upon the defensive, and only sought to 
maintain her own territories intact, without anywhere 
trenching upon her neighbors. During the rest of the 
reign of Xerxes, and during part of that of his son and 
successor, Artaxerxes, she continued at war with the 
Greeks, who destroyed her fleets, plundered her coasts. 
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and stirred up revolt in her provinces; but at last., in 
1».C. 4-19, a peace was concluded between the two pow- 
ers. who then continued on terms of amity for half a 
century. 

A conspiracy in the seraglio having carried off 
Xerxes (B.C. 465), Artaxerxes his son, called by the 
Greeks Ma/cpo\fip, or “the Long-Handed,” succeeded 
him, after an interval of seven months, during which 
the conspirator Artabanus occupied the throne. This 
Artaxerxes, who reigned forty years, is beyond a doubt 
the king of that name who stood in such a friendly 
relation towards Ezra (Ezra vii, 11-28) and Nehemiah 
(Xeh. ii, 1-9, etc.). Sec Artaxerxes. His character, 
as drawn by Ctesias, is mild but A\eak; and under 
his rule the disorders of the empire seem to have in- 
creased rapidly. An insurrection in Baetria, headed by 
his brother llystaspes, was with difficulty put clown in 
the first year of his reign (B.C. 464), after which a re- 
volt broke out in Egypt, headed by lnurus the Libyan 
and Amyrtams the Egyptian, who, receiving the sup- 
port of an Athenian fleet, maintained themselves for 
six years (B.C. 460-455) against the whole power of 
Persia, but were at last overcome by Mcgabyzus, sa- 
trap of Syria. This powerful and haughty noble soon 
afterwards (B.C. 447), on occasion of a difference with 
the court, himself became a rebel, and entered into a 
contest with his sovereign, which at once betrayed and 
increased the weakness of the empire. Artaxerxes is 
the last of the Persian kings who had any special con- 
nection with the Jews, and the last but one mentioned 
in Scripture. His successors were Xerxes II, Sogdi- 
anus, Darius Nothus, Artaxerxes Mnemon, Artaxerxes 
(Jehus, and Darius Codomannus. These monarehs 
reigned from B.C. 424 to B.C. 330. None were of 
mueh capacity; and during their reigns the decline of 
the empire "was scarcely arrested for a day, unless it 
Avere by Oehus, who reconquered Egypt, and gave 
some other signs of vigor. Had the younger Cyrus 
succeeded in liis attempt, the regeneration of Persia 
was perhaps possible. After his failure the seraglio 
grew at onee more powerful and more cruel. Eunuchs 
and women governed the kings, and dispensed the fa- 
vors of the erowm, or -wielded its terrors, as their inter- 
ests or passions moved them. Patriotism and loyalty 
were alike dead, and the empire must have fallen many 
years before it did had not the Persians early learned 
to turn the swords of the Greeks against one another, 
and at the same time raised the character of their own 
armies by the employment on a large scale of Greek 
mercenaries. The collapse of the empire under the at- 
tack of Alexander is well know n, and requires no de- 
scription here. On the division of Alexander’s do- 
minions among his generals, Persia fell to the Seleu- 
cidic, under whom it continued till after the death of 
Antioehus Epiphaues, when the conquering Parthians 
advanced their frontier to the Euphrates, and the Per- 
sians came to be included among their subject tribes 
(B.C. 164). Still their nationality w r as not obliterat- 
ed. In A.D. 226, three hundred and ninety years after 
their subjection to the Parthians, and five hundred and 
fifty-six years after the loss of their independence, the 
Persians shook off the yoke of their oppressors, and 
once more became a nation. 

The Sassanian kings raised Persia to a height of 
power and prosperity such as it never before attained, 
and more than once imperilled the existence of the East- 
ern empire. The last king was driven from the throne 
by the Arabs (A.D. 636), who now began to extend 
their dominion in all directions; and from this period 
may be dated the gradual change of character in the 
native Persian race, for they have been from this time 
constantly subject to the domination of alien races. 
During the reigns of Omar (the first of the Arab rulers 
of Persia), Oth man, Ali, and the Ommiades (634-750), 
Persia was regarded as an outlying province of the 
empire, and was ruled by deputy governors ; but after 
the accession of the Abbaside dynasty (A.D. 750), Bag- 


dad became the capital, and Ivhorassan the favorite 
province of the early and more energetic rulers of this 
race, and Persia consequent!} 7 ' came to be considered 
as tlie centre and nucleus of the caliphate. But the 
rule of the caliphs soon became merely nominal, and 
ambitious governors, or other aspiring individuals, es- 
tablished independent principalities in various parts 
of the country. Many of these dynasties were transi- 
tory, others lasted for centuries, and created extensive 
and powerful empires. The chief were the Taherites 
(820-872), a Turkish dynasty, in Khorassan ; the Sof- 
farides (Persian, 869-903), in Seistan, Ears, Irak, and 
Mazanderan ; the Samani, in Transoxiana, Khorassan, 
and Seistan ; the Dilemi (Persian, 933-1056), in West- 
ern Persia ; and the Gbiznevides, in Eastern Persia. 
These dynasties supplanted eaeh other, and Avere fi- 
nally rooted out by the Seljnks, Avhose dominion ex- 
tended from the Hellespont to Afghanistan. A branch 
of this dynasty, Avhieh ruled in Khorezm (iioav Khi- 
va), gradually acquired the greater part of Persia, 
driving out the GhizneA'ides and their successors, the 
Ghurides ; but they, along Avith the numerous petty 
dynasties Avhieh had established themsehves in the 
south-Avestern provinces, Avere all SAvept aAvay by the 
Mongols (q. v.) under Genghis- Khan and his grand- 
son II uhikii-Khan, the latter of Avhom founded a neAV 
dynasty, the Pcrso- Mongol (1253-1335). This race, 
becoming effeminate, was supplanted by the Evlkhan- 
ians in 1335, but an irruption of the Tartars of Turkes- 
tan under Timur again freed Persia from the petty dy- 
nasties Avhieh misruled it. After the death of Timur's 
son and successor, shall Bokh, the Turkomans took 
possession of the Avestern part of the country, which, 
however, they rather preyed upon than governed ; 
Avhilc the eastern portion Avas divided and subdivided 
among Timur’s descendants, till, at the close of the 
15th century, they Avere SAvept away by the L T zbeks, 
who joined the Avhole of Eastern Persia to their newly 
founded khanate of Khiva. A neAv dynasty noAV arose 
(1500) in Western Persia, the first prince of Avhieh 
(Ismail, the descendant of a long line of devotees and 
saints, the objects of the highest reverence throughout 
Western Persia), having become the leader of a num- 
ber of Turkish tribes avIio Avere attached by strong ties 
of gratitude to his family, overthreAv the poAver of the 
Turkomans, and seized Azerbijan, Avhieh Avas the scat 
of their power. Ismail rapidly subdued the Avestern 
provinces, and in 1511 took Khorassan and Balkli from 
the Usbeks; but in 1514 he had to encounter a much 
more formidable enemy — to wit, the mighty Selim 
(q. a\), the sultan of Turkey, Avhose zeal for conquest 
was further inflamed by religious animosity against 
the Shiites, or “ Sectaries,” as the folloAvers of Ismail 
Avere termed. The Persians Avere totally defeated in a 
battle on the frontiers; but Selim reaped no benefit 
from his victory, and, after his retreat, Ismail attacked 
and subdued Georgia. The Persians dAvell Avith rapt- 
ure on the character of this monarch, whom they deem 
not only to be the restorer of Persia to a prosperous 
condition, and the founder of a great dynasty, but the 
establisher of the faith in which they glory as the na- 
tional religion. His son Tamasp (1523-1576), a pru- 
dent and spirited ruler, repeatedly drove out the pred- 
atory Uzbeks from Khorassan, sustained without loss 
a Avar with the Turks, and assisted Homavun, the son 
of Baber, to regain the throne of Delhi. After a con- 
siderable period of internal revolution, during Avhieh 
the Turks and Uzbeks attacked the empire without 
hinderance, shah Abbas I the Great (1585-1628) as- 
eended the throne, restored internal tranquillity, and 
repelled the invasions of the Uzbeks and Turks. In 
1605 he intlieted on the Turks such a terrible defeat as 
kept them quiet during the rest of his reign, and ena- 
bled him to recover the Avhole of Kurdistan, Mosul, and 
Diarbckir, which had for a long time been separated 
from Persia ; and, in the east, Candaliar was taken from 
the Great Mogul. Abbas’s government ivas strict, but 
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just and equitable ; roads, bridges, caravansaries, and 
other conveniences for trade were constructed at im- 
mense expense, and the improvement and ornamenta- 
tion of the towns were not neglected. Ispahan more 
than doubled its population during his reign. His 
tolerance was remarkable, considering both the opin- 
ions of his ancestors and subjects ; for he encouraged 
the Armenian Christians to settle in the country, well 
knowing that their peaceable and industrious habits 
would help to advance the prosperity of his kingdom. 
II is successors, shah Sufi (1628-1041), shah Abbas II 
(1641-1GGG), and shah Soliman (1GGG-1G91), were un- 
distinguished by any remarkable talents, but the for- 
mer two were sensible and judicious rulers, and ad- 
vanced the prosperity of their subjects. During the 
reign of sultan Hussein (1691-1722), a weak and bigot- 
ed fool, priests and slaves were elevated to the most 
important and responsible offices of the empire, and all 
who rejected the tenets of the Shiites were persecuted. 
The consequence was a general discontent, of which 
the Afghans took advantage by declaring their inde- 
pendence, and seizing Candahar (1709). Their able 
leader, Mir Vais, died in 1715; but his successors 
were worthy of him, and one of them, Mahmud, in- 
vaded Persia (1722), defeated Hussein’s armies, and 
besieged the king in Ispahan, till the inhabitants were 
reduced to the extremity of distress. Hussein then 
abdicated the throne in favor of his conqueror, who, on 
his accession, immediately devoted his energies to al- 
leviate the distresses and gain the confidence of his 
new subjects, in both of which objects he thoroughly 
succeeded. Becoming insane, he was deposed in 1725 
by his brother Ashraf (1725-1729) ; but the atrocious 
tyranny of the latter was speedily put an end to by 
the celebrated Nadir Shall, who first raised Tamasp 
(1729 1732) and his son Abbas II (1732-1736), of the 
Suffavean race, to the throne, and then, on some friv- 
olous pretext, deposed him, and seized the sceptre 
(1736-1747). But on his death anarchy again re- 
turned ; the country w r as horribly devastated by the 
rival claimants to the throne ; Afghanistan and Beloo- 
chistan finally separated from Persia, and the country 
w as split up into a number of small independent states 
until 1755, when a Kurd, named Kerim Khan (1755- 
1779), abolished this state of affairs, re-established 
peace and unity in Western Persia, and by his wis- 
dom, justice, and warlike talents acquired the esteem 
of his subjects and the respect of neighboring states. 
After the usual contests for the succession, accom- 
panied with the usual barbarities and devastations, 
Kerim w r as succeeded in 1784 by Ali -Murad, Jaaf- 
ar, and Luft-Ali, during whose reigns Mazanderan 
became independent under Aga-Mohammed, a Turko- 
man eunuch of the Kajar race, w r ho repeatedly defeat- 
ed the royal armies, and ended by depriving Luft-Ali 
of his crown (1795). The great eunuch-king (as he is 
frequently called), who founded the present dynasty, 
on his accession announced his intention of restoring 
the kingdom as it had been established by Kerim 
Khan, and accordingly invaded lvhorassan and Geor- 
gia, subduing the former country almost without ef- 
fort. The Georgians besought the aid of Russia; hut 
the Persian monarch, with terrible promptitude, poured 
his army like a torrent into the country, and devastat- 
ed it with fire and sw r ord; his conquest was, however, 
hardly completed, when he was assassinated, May 14, 
1797. His nephew, Fntteh-Ali (1797 1834), after nu- 
merous conflicts, fully established his authority, and 
completely subdued the rebellious tribes in Khorassan. 
but the great commotions in Western Europe produced 
for him bitter fruits. He was dragged into a war w ith 
Russia soon after his accession, and, by a treaty con- 
cluded in 1791, surrendered to that power Dcrbcnd 
and several districts on the Kur. In 1802 Georgia 
was declared to be a Russian province. War wfith 
Russia w r as recommenced by Persia, at the instigation 
of France; and, after two years of conflicts disastrous 


to the Persians, the treaty of Gulistan (Oct. 12, 1813) 
gave to Russia all the Persian possessions to the north 
of Armenia, and the right of navigation in the Caspian 
Sea. In 1826 a third war, equally unfortunate for 
Persia, was commenced with the same power, and cost 
Persia the remainder of its possessions in Armenia, 
with Erivan, and a sum of 18,000,000 rubles for the 
expenses of the war. The severity exercised in pro- 
curing this sum by taxation so exasperated the people 
that they rose in insurrection (Oct. 12, 1829), and mur- 
dered the Russian ambassador, his wife, and almost all 
w’ho belonged to or were connected with the Russian 
legation. The most humiliating concessions to Rus- 
sia, and the punishment by mutilation of 1500 of the 
rioters, alone averted war. The death of the crown- 
prince, Abbas-Mirza, in 1833, seemed to give the final 
blow to the declining fortunes of Persia, for he was the 
only man w ho seriously attempted to raise his country 
from the state of abasement into which it had fallen. 
By the assistance of Russia and Britain, Mohammed 
Shah (1834-1848), the son of Abbas-Mirza, obtained 
the crown, but the rebellions of bis uncles, and the ri- 
valry of Russia and Britain (the former being gener- 
ally successful) at the Persian court, hastened the de- 
moralization of the country. Mohammed was com- 
pelled to grant (1846) to Russia the privilege of build- 
ing ships of w r ar at Resht and Astrabad, and to agree 
to surrender all Russian deserters, and Persia became 
thus more and more dependent on its powerful neigh- 
bor. Nazir-nddin succeeded to the throne on his fa- 
ther’s death in 1848 ; and the new government an- 
nounced energetic reforms, reduction of imposts, etc., 
but limited itself to these fine promises, and on the con- 
trary, augmented the taxes, suffered the roads, bridges, 
and other public w r orks to go to ruin, squandered the 
public money, and summarily disposed of all who 
protested against their acts. In October, 1856, the 
Persians took Herat, a town for the permanent pos- 
session of which they had striven for a long scries of 
years ; and having thus violated the terms of a treaty 
wfith Britain, war was declared against them, and a 
British army was landed on the coast of the gulf, 
which, under generals Outram and Havelock, repeat- 
edly defeated the Persians, and compelled them to re- 
store Herat (July, 1857). Since that time treaties of 
commerce have been concluded wfith the leading Eu- 
ropean powers; and Russia, Great Britain, Turkey, 
France, and Italy have consuls in the chief towns, 
and, with the exception of Italy, are represented by 
ministers at the court of Teheran. 

IV. Literature. — The sources of information regard- 
ing the ancient Persian histor} r are : 1. The Jewish, to be 
elicited chiefly from the books of Ezra, Nchemiab, and 
Esther, of which something has been said. 2. Grecian 
waiters. Of these, Ctesias availed himself of the Persian 
annals, but we have only extracts from his work in Pho- 
tius. Herodotus appears also to have consulted the na- 
tive sources of Persian history. Xenophon presents us 
wfith the fullest materials, namely, in his Anabasis^ his 
Ilellenica, and especially in his Cyrojmdia, which is an 
imaginary picture of a perfect prince, according to Ori- 
ental conceptions, drawn in the person of Cyrus the 
elder. Some of the points in which the classical au- 
thorities disagree may be found set forth in Eichhorn, 
Gesch. cler A. Welt , i, 82, 83. A representation of the 
Persian history, according to Oriental authorities, may 
be found in the Hallische Allgemeine Weltgesckichte, pt. 
iv. (Sec also Becker, Weltgeschichte, i, 638 sq.) A very 
diligent compilation is that of Brissonius, De Regno Per - 
sarum , 1591. Consult especially Ileeren, Ideen y i, 1 ; his 
Ifandbuch der G. d. S. A Iter tit. i, 102 ; and II. Brocbner, 
Uni det jodiske Folks Tilstand i den Fersiske Periode 
(Copenhagen, 1845). A full and valuable list of the 
older authorities in Persian affairs may be seen in the 
Bibliotheca llistorica of Meusellius, vol. i, pt. ii, p. 28 sq. 
See also Malcolm, Bistory of Persia from the Earliest 
Ages to the Present Times (Lond. 1816, 2 vols. 4to) ; and 
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Sir H. Bawlinson’s "Memoir on the Cuneiform In scrip- 1 
tions of Ancient Persia,” published in the Journal of I 
the A sia tie Society, vol. x and xi: Polak, Persien , das 
Land und seine Bewohner (Leips. 1<SG5 sq., 2 vols. 8vo); . 
Friedlsinder, De veteribus Persaram regibus (Hal. 1802, 
8vo); Hutchinson, Two Years in Persia (Loud. 1874, 2 
vols.); Markham, History of Persia (ibid. 1874). The 
most complete as well as recent survey of ancient 
Persia is given in Bawlinson’s Ancient Monarchies , 
vol. iii (new edition, Loud. 1871). See also Elam; 
Media. 

Per'sian (lleb. Parsi', “ I 5*15 ; Sept. nep<r//c ; Vulg. 
Perse s'), the name of the people who inhabited the country ! 
called above ‘‘Persia Proper,” and who thence conquered 
a mighty empire. There is reason to believe that the 
Persians were of the same race as the Medes, both being 
branches of the great Aryan stock, which under various 
names established their sway over the whole tract be- 
tween Mesopotamia and Burmah. The native form of 
the name is Parsa, which the Hebrew fairly rep- 

resents, and which remains but little changed in the 
modern “Parsec.” It is conjectured to signify “the 
Tigers.” See Persia. 

Persian Christians. That the Gospel was early 
planted in Persia we have the most unequivocal evi- 
dence in the terrible persecution of Christians which 
began there in A.D. 830, whereby, in forty years, about 
250 of the clergy and 10,000 others, of both sexes, were 
martyred in the cause of Christ, though many of them 
have been considered as heretics by the Church of Pome, 
being of the Nestorian and Jacobite communions. In 
the 7th century they fell under the scourge of Moham- 
medan tyranny and persecution, whereby many were 
driven to seek a refuge in India, particularly on the 
coasts of Travancore, while the great mass of the popu- 
lation apostatized to Mohammed; a circumstance that 
Mr. Yeates very naturally attributes to their not hav- 
ing the Scriptures in their own language till very re- 
cently. 

In the middle of the last century a version of the 
Gospels was made by order of Nadir Shall, who, when 
it was read to him, treated it with contempt and ridi- 
cule; but since the commencement of the present cen- 
tury the Pev. II. Martyn has translated the whole New 
Testament. It was completed in the year in which he 
died (1812), and has been presented to the king of Per- 
sia by the British ambassador, and favorably received. 
Notwithstanding both persecution and apostasy, the 
number of Christians in Persia is said to be still very 
considerable, and to comprise Georgians, Armenians, 
Nestorians, Jacobites, and Pomish Christians. “The 
number of these (Persian) Christians amounts to about 
10,000. They have an archbishop and three bishops. 
The former resides at Mosul ; one of the bishops at 
Chosrabad; another at Meredin, and the third at Di- 
arbekir. By the Mohammedans they are called Xaza- 
renes , and Syrians by the Arabs; but among themselves 
Ebrians , or Beni Israel, which name denotes their rela- 
tion to the ancient Jewish Christian Church, as does 
also their present language, being very like the Hebrew. 
They have no connection whatever with either Greek 
or Pom an churches. They hold the doctrine of the 
Trinity in Unity; and declare Jesus Christ to be ‘the 
way, the truth, and the life,’ and that through him alone 
they' arc delivered from the wrath to come, and are 
made heirs of eternal life. They acknowledge only the 
two sacraments, but both in the full sense and import of 
the Protestant Church. They have at Chosrabad a large 
church, nearly' of the size and appearance of the Scotch 
kirk at Madras, which is a line building. Through fear 
of the Mohammedans, who insult and oppress them, 
they' assemble for divine worship between the hours of 
five and seven on Sunday' mornings, and in the even- 
ings between six and eight. There are also daily' ser- 
vices at the same hours. The women and men sit on 
opposite sides of the church.” Of the native Moham- 


medan inhabitants we shall only' remark that they' are 
Shiites (q. v.) of the sect of Ali, and have among them 
some remains of the ancient Magi, with a sect of mod- 
ern infidels called Sufis (q. v.). 8ee Buchanan, Research- 
es, p. 107-170; Yeates, Indian Church History, p. 40-47 ; 
Life of the Rev . 11. Martyn; London Missionary Regis- 
ter, 1822, p. 45 ; 1823, p. 25. 

Persian Versions. At an early' period there 
seems to have existed a translation of the Old Testa- 
ment in the Persian language. There is no doubt that, 
like the Chaldee, such a version was prepared for use 
in the synagogue and in the education of the people. 
Prom the Talmud (Sotu, 49 b) we know at least that 
the Persian language along with the holy' language “is 
mentioned as a vernacular.” Chry sostom ( llomil . ii, in 
Joann.) and the Syrian bishop Theodore! (in liisZJe cu- 
r and is Griecorum affect. i,5) speak of such a version, and 
according to Maimonides the Pentateuch was translated 
into Persic long before Mohammed (Zunz, Die gottesd. 
Vortr.d.Juden, p. 9). But the Persian translation of the 
Pentateuch which has come down to us. and which was 
printed at first at Constantinople in 154C, and then in 
the fourth part of the London Polyglot (the Hebrew char- 
acter having been used in the former case and the Per- 
sian in the latter), is of later origin. This is particularly 
apparent from the name Babel being rendered Bagdad 
(Gen. x, 10) — a proof that it owes its origin to a period 
at least later than the 8th •century (for Bagdad was built 
in the y'ear 7G2 [145 of the llegira]). According to 
the inscriptions in the Constantinopolitan edition, this 
translation was made by' 11. Jacob ben-Josepli Tawus. 
A question has been raised whether the formula 111*13 
V 3”"|13\ he reposes in Paradise, refers to Tawus’s 
father or Tawus himself. F first, who inclined to the 
latter view, made Tawus flourish in the loth centu- 
rv, while Lorsbaeh, Zunz, Kohut, and Munk, inclin- 
ing to the former view, put the age of the author in 
the 10th centnrv. On this point the latter thus ex- 
presses himself in his Notice sur Rabbi Saadia Gaon, p. 
G4: “II suffit de jeter un seul eoup-d'ceil sur la version 
de Babbi Yaeob pour se convaincre qu’un tel langue 
Persan ne pent surmonter a une epoque ou la langue 
Persane se parlait et s’ecrivait encore avec beaucoupde 
purete, et on les mots Arabes n’y abondaient pas encore. 
... Si je ne me trompe, Babbi Yacob est un eerivain 
tres-moderne, et il me semble meme resulter des termes 
dont se sert a son egard l’editeur du Peutateuque de 
Constantinople, que cVtait un eontemporain, et quo sa 
version etait, des l’origine, destinee a cette edition du 
Pentatenque.” It may now be regarded as settled that 
the author of this version did not live in the 9th cen- 
turv (Bosenmuller), nor in the 13th century (Fiirst, 
Giusburg), but in the IGth (Zunz, Lorsbaeh, Kohut, 
Munk). and that he was born between 1510 and 1514 (?). 
As to the name of the author there is a diversity' of 
opinion, inasmuch as some take it for a proper noun 
( tenvus means peacock in Persic), others for an adjec- 
tive: Tusensis, ex urbe Persica Tns (where a celebrated 
Jewish school flourished). We are inclined to the for- 
mer view. As to the version itself, Tawus rendered 
slavishly' the Hebrew text. He uses euphemisms, and 
avoids anthropomorphisms and anthropopathies; some- 
times he follows the Targums, often Saadia’s Arabic 
version and Krmehis and Abeii* Ezra’s commentaries, 
and sometimes he leaves the Hebrew untranslated (as 
in Gen. vii, 11; xii, G, 8; xvi, 14; xxii, 14; xxviii, 3; 
1, 11 ; Exod. iii, II; xvii, 7 ; Numb, xxi, 28; xxxiv, 4, 
1G; Deut. iii. 10; iv, 4 ; xxxii, 51), Ou the whole, this 
version is of little critical value. 

Besides the Pentateuch, there is also a Persian ver- 
sion of the Prophets and llagiographa, as well as of 
the Apocrypha, in the Paris library'. Thus Cataf. im- 
prime MS. llebr. No. 34 contains the version of Gen- 
esis and Exodus, with the Hebrew original after each 
verse. No. 35 contains the version of Leviticus, Num- 
bers, and Deuteronomy’, in a similar manner. No. 40 
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contains Job and Lamentations, as well as a Persian 
elegy, or Hj^p, lor the 9tli of Ab, bewailing the destruc- 
tion of the Temple (comp. Taanith , iii, 488 a). No. 44 
contains Isaiah and Jeremiah in Hebrew characters. 
No. 45 Daniel, as well as an apocryphal history of this 
prophet (the latter published in Hebrew characters, with 
a German transl. by H. Zotenberg,in Merx’s Archie Jur 
wissensehafiliehe Erforschung des Alien Testaments , i, 
385 sq. [Halle, 1869]). No. 40, written in the year 1409, 
also contains Daniel, with various readings of older MS., 
Fond de St. Germ. -des- Pres. No. 2*24 contains the book 
of Esther with the Hebrew original, as well as a Rab- 
binical Calendar in Persian, completed in 1290, and ex- 
tending to 1 522. No. 230 contains a version of the Apoc- 
rvplia in Hebrew characters, written in 1000; the book 
of Tobit. is different from the common Greek text; Ju- 
dith and Bel and the Dragon agree with the Vulgate, 
while the book of Maccabees is simply the Alegillath An- 
tiochus , OlS'PaaX Hebrew and Persian. See 

Maccabees, Books of. A direct version from the 
Hebrew of Solomon’s writings existing in Parisian 
MSS. was discovered by Hasslcr (comp. Stndien vnd 
Kritiken for 1829, p. 409 sq.). The Imperial Public 
Library at St. Petersburg, which of late has bought the 
collection of Hebrew MSS. of the famous Karaite Abr. 
Firkowicz and of the Odessa Society, lias also some MSS. 
with a Persian version. Thus Harkavy and Strack in 
their Catalog describe No. 139 as a Persian version of 
the Minor Prophets, containing Micah i, 13 to Mai. iii, 
2. No. 140, the Haphtaroth in Hebrew, with the Per- 
sian version. The Hebrew has the vowels and accents; 
the Persian has no vowels, and is written in Persian 
(Arabic) letters. No. 141, Pentateuch with Persian 
version. The Hebrew text has the vowels, which often 
differ from our present system. The Persian version, 
which is written in smaller letters, and which follows, 
verse by verse, the original, differs very much from that 
published in the London Pohjglot (vol. iv). No. 142, 
Job with the Persian (ch. xxiii, 14-xxix, 24 ; xli, 23- 
xlii «); of the Hebrew, only the initial words of each 
verse are given (with vowels, but without accents.) On 
these manucripts, comp. Harkavy and Strack, Catalog 
der llebrdischen BibeUumdschriften in St. Petersburg (St. 
Petersburg and Leips. 1875), p. 1G5 sip 

There are two Persian versions of the Gospels, one of 
which is printed in the London Polyglot from a MS. 
belonging to 1‘ococke, written in the year 1341. Its 
source is the Peshito, as internal evidence abundantly 
shows. It was published in Latin by Bode (Hehnstiidt, 
1751). The other version was made from the original 
Greek. Whcloc, professor of Arabic in the University' 
of Cambridge, began to print it with a Latin translation, 
which was afterwards edited by Pierson (Lond. 1652- 
57). In our century, translations were published by the 
Bible Society, by fcolebrokc (Calcutta, 1805), by Mar- 
tvn, The New Testament , Translated from the Greek into 
Persian (Lond. 1821). 

On the Old-Testament versions, comp. Rosen m filler, 
l)e versione Pentateuchi Persieu (Leips. 1813) ; Lorsbach, 
Jenaer All. Lit.-Zeitung, 1816, No. 58 ; Bernstein, in Ber- 
thold’s Krit. Journ. vol. v, p. 21 ; Zuuz, in Geiger’s 117.9- 
senschaftliehe Zeitsehrift (1839), iv, 391 ; Fiirst, Bibl. 
Jud. iii, 453 ; Griitz, Gesch. d. Juden (Leips. 1866), x, 34 
sq. ; lliivernick, Introd. to the O. T. p. 350 sip; Keil, 
lntrod. ii, 281 ; , Simon, Ilistoire critique , p. 307 ; De Ros- 
si, Dizionurio delli autori Ebrei , p. 309 sip (Germ, transl. 
by Hamburger) ; Munk, 1 'ersion Persane, in Cohen’s Bi- 
ble (Paris, 1834), ix, 134, etc., who institutes a compar- 
ison between the printed text of the Persian version 
and that of the MS., and gives an elaborate account of 
the MSS., as well as specimens of the translation of 
Lamentations (reprinted in his Notice sur Rabbi Saadia 
Gaon et sa version A rabe d'Isaie, et sur une version Per- 
sane, nut miser it e de la Bibliotheque rogale [Paris, 1838]), 
p. 62-87 ; but. especially the latest work on Tawus’s Pen- 
tateuch by Dr. A. Kohut, Kritische Beleuchtung der Per- 


sischen Pentateuch - Uebersetzung des Jacob ben-Josejih 
Tarns, miter stetiger lUicksichtnahme anf die altesten 
Bibelcersionen (lleidelb. and Leips. 1871), and Geiger’s 
notice of this work in bis Jihlisclie Zeitsehrift fur 1 1 7.5- 
senschaj't und Lebeu (1872), x, 103 sq. (B. P.) 

Per'sis (nepoic, fem. of nipuifcoc, Persian, so used 
by vEschylns, Pei's. 151, 281, and often), a female Chris- 
tian at Rome, whom Paul salutes (Rom. xvi, 12). A.D. 
55. The apostle commends her with special affection 
on account of some work which she had performed with 
singular diligence (see Origen, ad loe.). 

Person. See Personality. 

Personality. The word jierson is derived from 
the Latin •* persona,” originally a term of the theatre, 
and signifying the mask worn of old by actors. Hence 
it signified a dramatic character, and in Cicero a person- 
age; in Suetonius an individual, as also in law Latin. 
Tertullian seems to use the word in its original sense, 
where he says “Personre Dei, Christus Dominus,” for 
he immediately interprets the words by the apostle’s 
expression, ■■ ()ui est imago Dei” — i. e. Christ is the 
eternal manifestation of the Deity (A dr. J /arc. v, ii); 
he uses it also in its conventional meaning, “ personam 
nominis,” the personage to whom the name attaches 
(ibid, iv, 14); but elsewhere he applies the word in its 
true ecclesiastical sense of an intelligent individual Be- 
ing, “ Videmus duplieem statum non coufusurn sed con- 
junction in tina persona Deum et homincm Jesum” 
(.4dV. Prcef xxviii). Similarly the adverb “personal- 
iter” means with him relative individuality in contrast 
with absolute being: “Hunc substantialiter quidem atui- 
va ri\uov appellant ; personaliter vero ttj ou dp\n v 
ti)v cipx>)v ” — i.e. the first absolutely, the second in an- 
tecedent relation with every after-emanation. It is im- 
portant to ascertain the meaning of ecclesiastical Latin 
terms in TcrtnWian, for when he wrote the language of 
the Church at Rome was Greek; and the Latinity of 
the Western Church, as well as the barbarisms of its 
version of Scripture, were imported shortly afterwards 
from Africa. “Persona” in Latin bore the same rela- 
tion to “substantia” as vtt ootckhc, to ovoia in Greek 
theology; but inrooraoii; in the sense of person was 
etymologically equivalent for the very different theolog- 
ical idea of “ substantia” in Latin; hence arose the con- 
fusion that has been noticed under the article Hypos- 
tasis. Hilary first coined the term “essentia,” to con- 
vey the meaning of ovoia ; “ novo quidem nomine,” as 
says Augustine, “quo usi non sunt veteres Latini anc- 
tores, sed jam nostris temporibus usitato. »e deesset et- 
iam linguai nostra* quod Gricci appellant ovoidv ” (Civ. 
l)ei, xii, 2), and “persona” was retained as the equiva- 
lent for inebovaoiv. 

The meaning of “person” in theology is as Locke 
has defined it in metaphysics: “A person is a think- 
ing, intelligent being, that has reason and reflection, 
and can consider itself as itself, the same thinking 
thing in different times and places.” There must be 
a continuous intelligence and a continuous identity, as 
well as individuality. The memorable axiom of Des- 
cartes, “Cogito, ergo sum,” may be applied not only to 
the reality of thinking substance, but also to the true 
personality of that intelligent being. “ 1 am a conscious 
being, therefore in that consciousness I have a personal 
existence.” But " personality,” as applied to the divine 
substance, involves a contradiction that defines in this 
direction, as Dr. Mansell has observed, the limits of hu- 
man thought (Limits of Religions Thought, p. 59). We 
are compelled to apply to the Absolute our own insuf- 
ficient human terms of finite relation. The idea of per- 
sonality must always involve limitation ; one person is 
invested with accidents that another lias not. Yet God, 
as the designer and creator of the universe, must have 
a personal existence ; as Palev has well stated it, “ The 
marks of design arc too strong to be gotten over, and 
design must have had a designer; that designer must 
have been a person. That person is God.” But how 
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is substance thus affected with personality? Analogy 
in such a matter cannot lead us through the difficulty, 
for (iod is one, and such a test is an impossibility lor 
want of any true means of comparison. Vet thus much 
mav be said: So far as it reaches, analogy shows that 
the* personality of the Deity is very possible; for if be- 
ings of another world could watch the growing results 
of human civilization, without having the power of 
tracing out the individual efforts that produce it, they 
would lind themselves in a somewhat similar difficulty. 
Humanity, they might reason, is certainly an intelligent 
substance; but substance is something vague and un- 
determined; yet the intelligence that is developing all 
terrestrial works must be the result of personal design 
and personal skill: therefore this world-wide humanity 
must have a definite, personal substance. Adam, in the 
first instance, was that personal substance. Christ in 
the end shall recapitulate (lrenteus) all humanity in 
himself, we know not how. Therefore in some way 
that is a present mystery, but of certain future solution, 
God may be Substance that is All-wise and Absolute, 
and personality may attach to his being, limiting the 
Unlimited, and defining the Indefinite (ibid. p. 5G-59). 
In the mean time the idea of personality is mixed up in- 
timately with all man’s highest and noblest notions of 
the Deity {ibid. p. 57, 240), neither is it possible to form 
the faintest possible conception of a non-personal God. 
The religious idea revolts against the negation, which, 
in fact, would be its annihilation. The sense of personal 
individual responsibility to a personal God and Father 
of all would pass away, and a “caput mortunm” of pan- 
theism would be all that would remain — an illuMve 
INI aya lor the present, a hopeless Nirvana for the fut- 
ure. Next, with respect to a plurality of persons in the 
Deity, llooker excellently defines the properties that 
determine this phase of the divine nature; and his gen- 
eralization may serve to impress upon the mind the im- 
possibility of expressing the mutual relations of three 
hypostases in one substance by any adequate term that 
human language can supply. That which transcends 
thought can never find expression by the tongue. The 
personality of the Father and Holy Spirit is affected 
by nothing without the divine nature; the personality 
of the Son has been modified since the incarnation by 
taking the manhood into God; and a second definition 
by Locke exactly covers this modification ; “Person,” 
he says, “belongs only to intelligent agents, capable of 
a law and happiness and misery,” all of which accidents 
of personality pertain to Christ, though not to the per- 
son of the Son of God as pre-existing eternally in the 
'Word.— Blunt. Diet, of TheoL s. v. See 11 ypostatical 
Union; Siustanck. 

“ We attribute personality ,” says Alirens ( Conrs de 
Theoloyv 1 . ii, 272) “to every being which exists, not 
solely for others, but which is in the relation of unit} 7 
with itself in existing, or for itself. Thus we refuse 
personality to a mineral or a stone, because these 
tilings exist for others, but not for themselves. An 
animal, on the contrary, which exists for itself, and 
stands in relation to itself, possesses a degree of per- 
sonally. But man exists for himself in all his es- 
sence, in a manner more intimate and more extensive; 
that which he is, he is for himself, he has conscious- 
ness of it. But God alone exists for himself in a man- 
ner infinite and absolute. God is entirely in relation 
to himself ; for there are no beings out of him to whom 
he could have relation. Ilis whole essence is for him- 
self, and this relation is altogether internal; and it is 
this intimate and entire relation of God to himself in 
all his essence which constitutes the divine personali- 
ty .” It should be observed, however, that personality 
implies limitation. “Infinite personality,” therefore, 
would he a contradiction in terms. The term “ per- 
son,” as applied to the Godhead, is not used in its or- 
dinary sense, as denoting a separate being, hut repre- 
sents the Latin persona or the Greek hypostasis , which 
means that which stands under or is the subject of 


certain attributes or properties. Three persons are 
not thus three parts of one God, nor are they three 
Gods; nor yet are Father, Son, and Spirit only three 
names, but distinct hypostases with characteristic at- 
tributes. In modern times, especially in Germany, and 
through a prevalent philosophical mysticism, opinions 
are propagated about the person of Christ which are 
quite opposed to the doctrines of all the orthodox and 
evangelical confessions. The second article of the 
Church of England, and the eighth of the \V< stminster 
Confession , express the general view. So does the Qui - 
cunqne vult of the Liturgy. But the modern theory 
teaches a different dogma, thus : Martensen and Ebrard 
seem to adopt a view very similar to that of Beron in the 
earl}' ages, who held that the Logos assumed the form 
of a man, that is, subjected himself to the limitations 
of humanity. The infinite became finite, the eternal 
and omnipresent imposed on himself the limitations of 
time and space ; God became man. The statement of 
Ebrard is, “ The eternal Son of God, by a free act of 
self-limitation, determined to assume the existence- 
form of a centre of human life, so that he acted as 
such from the conception onward, and having assumed 
this form, he fashioned for himself a body,” etc. Ac- 
cording to this view there are not two natures in 
Christ, in the established sense of the word nature, 
hut only two forms of existence, a prior and posterior 
form of one and the same nature. The most common 
mode of presenting the doctrine is to say that the Lo- 
gos assumed our fallen humanity. But by this, we 
are told, is not to be understood that he assumed an 
individual body and soul, so that he became a man, 
but that he assumed generic humanity, so that he be- 
came the man. By generic humanity is to be under- 
stood a life-power, that peculiar law of life, corporeal 
and incorporeal, which develops itself outwardly as a 
body and inwardly as a soul. The Son, therefore, 
became incarnate in humanity, in that objective real- 
ity, entity, or substance in which all human lives are 
one. Thus, too, Olshausen, in his comment on John 
i, 14, says, “ It could not be said that the Word was 
made man, which would imply that the Bedeemer was 
a man hv the side of other men, whereas, being the 
second Adam, he represented the totality of human 
nature in his exalted comprehensive personality.” To 
the same effect he says, in his remarks on Rom. v, 15, 
“ If Christ were a man among other men, it would be 
impossible to conceive how his suffering and obedience 
could have an essential influence on mankind : he 
could then only operate as an example. But he is to 
be regarded, even apart from his divine nature, as the 
man, i. e. as realizing the absolute idea of humanity, 
and including it potentially in himself spiritually as 
Adam did corporeally.” To this point archdeacon 
Wilberforce devotes the third chapter of his book oil 
The Incarnation, and represents the whole value of 
Christ’s work as depending upon it. If this be denied, 
lie says, “the doctrines of atonement and sanctifica- 
tion, though confessed in words, become a mere empty 
phraseology.” In fine, Dr. Nevin, in his J fystical 
Presence, p. 210, says, “The Word became flesh; not 
a single man only, as one among many; but Jlesh, or 
humanity, in its universal conception. How else eouhl 
he be the principle of a general life, the origin of a 
new order of existence for the human world as such? 
IIow else could the value of his mediatorial work be 
made over to us in a real way by a true imputation, 
and not a legal fiction only?” The hypostatic union, 
on these hypotheses, is the assumption on the part of 
the eternal Son of God, not simply or primarily of a 
true body and a reasonable soul, as the Church has 
always held, but of humanity as a generic life, of our 
fallen humanity, of that entity or substance in which 
all human lives are one. The effect of this union is 
that humanity is taken into divinity: it is exalted 
into a true divine life. The life of Christ is one, and 
it may bo designated as divine or as human. On this 
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point, more than am' other, its advocates are specially 
full and earnest. Schleiermacher ignores all essential 
difference between God and humanity, holding that 
they differ in our conception, and functionally, but 
are essentially one. Dorner, also, the historian of the 
doctrine concerning Christ’s person, avows that the 
Church view of two distinct substances in the same 
person involves endless contradictions, and that no 
true Christology can be framed which does not proceed 
on the assumption of the essential unity of God and 
min; while Ullmaiin makes this essential oneness be- 
tween the divine and human the fundamental idea of 
Christianit}\ 

The term person , when applied to Deity, is cer- 
tainty used in a sense somewhat different from that in 
which we apply it to one another; but when it is con- 
sidered that the Greek words vTcuOTaaig and -irgotno- 
ttov , to which it answers, are, in the New Testament, 
applied to the Father and Son (Ileb. i, 3; 2 Cor. iv, 
6), ami that the personal pronouns are used by our 
Lord (John xiv, 2G), it can hardly be condemned as 
unscriptural and improper. There have been warm 
debates between the Greek and Latin churches about 
the words hypostasis and persona: the Latin, conclud- 
ing that the word hypostasis signified substance or es- 
sence, thought that to assert that there were three 
divine hypostases was to say that there were three 
Gods. On the other hand, the Greek Church thought 
that the word person did not sufficiently guard against 
the Sabellian notion of the same individual Being 
sustaining three relations. Thus each part of the 
Church was ready to brand the other with heresy, till, 
by a free and mutual conference in a synod at Alex- 
andria, A.D. 362, they made it appear that it was a 
mere contention about the grammatical sense of a 
word ; and then it was allowed by men of moderation 
on both sides that either of the two words might he in- 
differently used. See Beza, Principles of the Chris- 
tian Religion; Owen, On the Spirit; Marci Medulla , i, 
5, § 3; Kidgley, Divinity, qu. 11; Hurrion, On the 
Spirit, p. 140 ; Doddridge, Lectures, lec. 159 ; Gill, On 
the Trinity , p. 93; Watts, HVfe, v, 48, 208; Gill, 
Body of Divinity (8vo), i, 205; Edwards, History of 
Redemption , p. 51, note; Horce Sol. ii, 20; Stuart, 
Letters to Chinning; Keith, Norton, and Winslow, On 
the Trinity; Knapp, Theology , p. 325; Bibliotheca Sa- 
cra, Feh. 1844, p. 159 ; Oct, 1850, p. 696 ; July, 1867, p. 
570; New - Englander, July, 1875, art. iii ; Stud. u. 
Kritiken , 1838, 1847. Older monographs on the sub- 
ject arc cited by Volbeding, Index Programmatum , 
p. 82. See Trinity. 

Personati, an ecclesiastical term, which does not 
occur earlier than the lltli century, came into use after 
the time of Alexander III, and designates (1) Persons, 
canons holding office with precedence in chapter and 
choir after dignitaries, either by institution or custom. 
A dignitary was also a person because his person was 
honored, and he was a person constituted in dignit}'. 
The “quatuor persona?” were the four internal dignita- 
ries. Until recently the dignitaries were called the 
parsons at Hereford. (2) Stipendiary clerks or chap- 
lains perpetually resident in a cathedral or collegiate 
church, like the chantry priests of St. William at York 
and the rectors of ehoir at Beverley, holding offices for 
life. At Grenoble, Sens, Arles, and Ncvers they had 
the responsibility of the ordinary choral services. — 
Walcott, Sacred Archaeology , s. v. 

Fersonatus. See Personati. 

Persuasion, the act of influencing the judgment 
and passions hy arguments or motives. It is different 
from conviction. Conviction affects the understand- 
ing only; persuasion the will and practice. It is more 
extensively used than conviction, which last is found- 
ed on demonstration, natural or supernatural. But 
all things of which we may be persuaded are not capa- 
ble of demonstration. Eloquence is but the art of per- 


suasion. See Blair, Rh toric ; Maury, Principles of 
Eloquence ; Pulpit Orator. 

Perth, Articles of. Sec Articles. 

Perth, Councils of ( Concilium Pcrtliusanum ), 
held at the Scottish city so named. 

1. The first was held in 1202 or 1203, hy cardinal 
John Salerno, Homan legate in Scotland; in which 
certain regulations relating to the reform of the cler- 
gy were drawn up. The council lasted three days, 
but two only of the canons are known : 

1. That they who had received orders on Suudny should 
be removed from the service of the altar. 

2. That every Saturday from 12 o’clock be kept as a day 
of rest, by abstaining from work; the holy day to con- 
tinue till Monday morning. 

See Skinner, i, 280. Labbc, Cone, xi, 24. 

11. Another council was held at Perth in 1212. 
William Malvoisin, bishop of St. Andrew's, Walter, 
bishop of Glasgow, and others were present. The 
pope’s instructions for preaching the Crusade were 
published; upon which, says the author of the Scoti- 
chronicon , great numbers of all ranks of clergy through- 
out Scotland, regulars as well as seculars, took the 
cross, but very few of the rich or great men of the king- 
dom. See Skinner, JTor/js, i, 280; Wilkins, Cone, i, 
532; Collier, Eccles. Ilist; Landon, Man. of Councils , 
s, v. 

Perthes, Friedrich Ciiristopu, an eminent Ger- 
man publisher, distinguished not only in his profes- 
sional capacity, but for his sincere piety and ardent 
patriotism, was born at Kudolstadt April 21, 1772. 
In his fifteenth year he was apprenticed to a Leipsic 
bookseller, with whom he remained six years, devoting 
much of his leisure time to the acquisition of knowl- 
edge. In 1793 he passed into the establishment of 
Hoffmann, the Hamburg bookseller ; and in 1796 
started business on his own account ; and, by his keen 
and wide appreciation of the public wants, his untiring 
diligence, and his honorable reputation, he ultimately 
made it the most extensive of the kind in modern Ger- 
many. During the first few years or so of his Ham- 
burg apprenticeship, his more intimate friends had 
been either Kantian or sceptical in their opinions, and 
Perthes, who was not distinguished for either learning 
or speculative talent, had learned to think with his 
friends ; but a friendship which he subsequently formed 
with Jacobi (q. v.\ and the Holstein poet and humor- 
ist, Matthias Claudius, led him to a more serious view 
of Christianity, and he became one of the noblest types 
of German orthodox piety, leading a life whose influ- 
ence is impressed on many distinguished minds of his 
country to this day. The iron rule of the French in 
Northern Germany, and the prohibition of intercourse 
with England, nearly ruined trade, yet Perthes, even in 
this great crisis of affairs, found ways and means to ex- 
tend his. He endeavored to enlist the intellect of Ger- 
many on the side of patriotism, and in 1810 started the 
National- Museum, with contributions from Jean Paul 
Friedrich Richter, count Stolberg, Claudius, Fouque, 
Ileeren, Sartorins, Sehlegel, Gorres, Arndt, and other 
eminent men. Its success was far beyond Perthes’s 
expectations, and encouraged him to continue his pa- 
triotic activity, until Hamburg’s incorporation with 
the French empire put a temporary stricture upon his 
activity. He subsequently took a prominent part in 
forcing the French garrison to evacuate Hamburg, 
March 12, 1813; and on its re -occupation by the 
French, he was one of the ten Hamburgers who were 
specially excepted from pardon. After peace had 
been restored to Europe, he steadily devoted himself 
to the extension of bis business, and to the consolida- 
tion of the sentiment of German national unity, as far 
as that could be accomplished by literature and speech. 
In 1822 he removed to Gotha, transferring his Ham- 
burg business to his partner, Besser. Here he laid 
himself out mainly for the publication of great liistor- 
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ical and theological works. His subsequent corre- 
spondence with literary, political, and theological no- 
tabilities— such as ^Niebuhr (one of his dearest friends), 
Neauder, Schleiermaeher, Liicke, Nitszeh, Tholuck, 
Schelling, and Umbreit — is extremely interesting, and 
tli lows a rich light upon the recent inner life of Ger- 
many. He died May 18, 1843. — Chambers. See 
Fri th ick Perthes' Leben (12th edit. 1853, 3 vols. 8vo), 
written bv bis second son, Clemens Theodor Perthes, 
professor of law at Bonn, and translated into English 
anonymously in Edinburgh (1857, 2 vols. 8vo); Me- 
moirs of Frederick Perthes, or Literary , Re’igious, and 
Political Life in Germany from 1789-1843; Baur, Re- 
ligious Life in Germany { transl. by Jane Sturge, Lond. 
1870, 2 vols. 12mo), ii, 132-178. 

Pertusati, Francesco, Count, an ascetic Italian 
author, was born in Milan May 9, 1741. The son of 
a senator of Milan, he was educated among the Jesuits, 
for some time wore their habit, and never ceased to be 
attached to them. He divided his leisure between the 
education of his children and the direction of works 
of charity. His devotion to the religious and abso- 
lutist party exposed him to persecution: arrested in 
1790, on the invasion of the French, and conducted to 
Nice, he was obliged, in 1799, to seek refuge in Ven- 
ice. He died at Milan May 22, 1823. His works are 
ver} r numerous, and all translated from the French 
into Italian. See Beraldi, Memorie di religione (Mo- 
dena, 1823); Budoni, Cenni sulla vita e sugli scritti del 
F. Pertusati (Milan, 1823, 8vo). — Hoefer, Xouv. Biog. 
Generate, xxxix, G73. 

Peru, an important maritime republic of South 
America, bounded on the north by Ecuador, on the 
west by the Pacific, on the south and south-east by Bo- 
livia, and on the east by Brazil, in lat. 3° 25'-21° 30' 

5., and in long. GS^-Sl 0 20' W„ lias an area estimated 
at upwards of 500,000 square miles, and a population of 

2.200.000. The coast-line is about 1GG0 miles in length. 
The shores are in general rocky and steep, and, owing 
to the comparative unfrequency of bays and inlets along 
the coast, the harbors are few and unimportant. Those 
of Callao (the port of Lima) and Payta afford the most 
secure anchorage. The following account of the country 
is chiefly condensed from Chambers’s Cyclopcedia. 

I. Islands. — The islands on the Peruvian coast, al- 
though valuable, arc extremely few in number and 
small in extent. In the north are the Lobos (i. e. Seal) 
Islands, forming a group of three, and so called from the 
seals which frequent them. On their eastern and more 
sheltered sides they are covered with guano, and the 
quantity on the whole group is stated at 4,000.000 tons. 
The Chineha Islands, famous as the source of Peruvian 
guano, also form a group of three. Each island pre- 
sents, on the eastern side, a wall of precipitous rock, 
with rocky pinnacles in the centre, and with a general 
slope towards the western shore. The cavities and in- 
equalities of the surface are tilled with guano, and this 
material covers the western slopes of the islands to 
within a few feet of the water’s edge. There is no 
vegetation. At the present rate of consumption, the 
guano will last until the year 1883. The island of 
San Lorenzo forms the harbor of Callao. The grand 
physical feature of Peru, and the source of all its min- 
eral wealth, is the great mountain system of the Andes. 

II. Surface, Soil, and Climate. — The surface of Peru 
is divided into three distinct and well-defined tracts or 
belts, the climates of which are of every variety from 
torrid heat to arctic cold, and the productions of which 
range from the stunted herbage of the high mountain- 
slopes to the oranges and citrons, the sugar-canes and 
cottons, of the luxuriant tropical valleys, a. The Coast 
is a narrow strip of sandy desert between the base of 
the Western Cordillera and the sea, and extending along 
the whole length of the country. This tract, varying 
in breadth from thirty to sixty miles, slopes to the 
shore with an uneven surface, marked by arid ridges 


from the Cordillera, and with a rapid descent. It is for 
the most part a barren waste of sand, traversed, how- 
ever, by numerous valleys of astonishing fertility, most 
of which are watered by streams that have their sources 
high on the slopes of the Cordillera. Mail}’ of the 
streams are dry during the greater part of the year. 
b. The Sierra embraces all the mountainous region be- 
tween the western base of the maritime Cordillera and 
the eastern base of the Andes, or the Eastern Cordillera. 
These ranges are, in this country, about 100 miles apart 
on an average, and have been estimated to cover an 
area of 200,000 square miles. Transverse branches con- 
nect the one range with the other, and high plateaus, 
fertile plains, and deep tropical valleys lie between the 
lofty outer barriers. The following are the most strik- 
ing and distinctive physical features of the Sierra, be- 
ginning from the south : 1. The plain of Titicaca, partly 
in Peru and partly in Bolivia, is enclosed between the 
two main ridges of the Andes, and is said to have an 
area of 30,000 miles — greater than that of Ireland. In 
its centre is the great Lake Titicaca, 115 miles long, 
from 30 to GO miles broad, from 70 to 180 feet deep, and 
400 miles in circumference. 2. The mountain-chains 
which girdle the plain of Titicaca trend towards the 
north-west, and form what is called the Knot of Cuzco. 
The Knot comprises six minor mountain-chains, and 
has an area thrice larger than that of Switzerland. Here 
the valleys enjoy an Indian climate, and are rich in 
tropical productions; to the north and east of the Knot 
extend luxuriant tropical forests, while the numberless 
mountain - slopes are covered with waving crops of 
wheat, barley, and other cereals, and with potatoes; 
and higher up extend pasture-lands, where the vicuna 
and alpaca feed. 3. The valley of the Apurimac, 30 
miles in average breadth, and extending north-west 
for about 300 miles. This valley is the most populous 
region of Peru. 4. From Cuzco proceed two chains 
towards the north-west; they unite again in the Knot 
of Pasco. This Knot contains the table-land of Bom- 
bon, P2,300 feet above sea-level ; as well as other table- 
lands at a height of 14,000 feet, the highest in the An- 
des; otherwise, however, the physical features of the 
country resemble those of the vicinity of Cuzco. 5. 
The vale of the river Mara non, which is upwards of 
300 miles in length, is narrow, deep, and nearer the 
equator than any other valley of the Sierra, and conse- 
quently it is the hottest portion of this region; and its 
vegetation is thoroughly tropical in character. The 
conformation of the surface of the Sierra is of the most 
wonderful description. The soil of the Sierra is of 
great variety; but wherever it is cultivated it is pro- 
ductive. c. The Montana, forming two thirds of the 
entire area of the country, stretches away for hundreds 
of leagues eastward from the Andes to the confines of 
Brazil. On the north it is bounded by the Amazon, on 
the south by Bolivia. It consists of vast impenetrable 
forests and alluvial plains, is rich in all the productions 
of tropical latitudes, is of inexhaustible fertility, and 
teems with animal and vegetable life. Among the 
products which are yielded here in spontaneous abun- 
dance are the inestimable Peruvian bark, India-rubber, 
gum-copal, vanilla, indigo, copaiba, balsam, cinnamon, 
sarsaparilla, ipecacuanha, vegetable wax, etc. On the 
western fringe of the Montana, where there are still a 
few settlements, tobacco, sugar, coffee, cotton, and choc- 
olate are cultivated with complete success. 

The hydrography of Peru may be said to be divided 
into three systems — those of Lake Titicaca, the Pacific, 
and the Amazon. All the great rivers of Peru are trib- 
utaries of the Amazon. 

I I I. Productions, Exports and Imports, Revenue, etc . 
— The wealth and resources of Peru consist, not in man- 
ufactures, but entirely in mineral, vegetable, and animal 
products. As no statistics are taken in the country, it 
is impossible, to give the quantity and value of the pro- 
ductions, and of the exports and imports, even approx- 
imately. Of the precious metals, in which Peru abounds, 
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the production has greatly fallen off; and this country, 
which once stood in the same relation to Spain that 
Australia does to Great Britain, now contributes little 
to the metallic wealth of the world. The immense 
stores of gold and silver found here by the Spanish in- 
vaders represented the accumulation of centuries, and 
that among a people who used the precious metals only 
for the purposes of ornamentation. The Andes mines 
have gold, silver, copper, lead, bismuth, etc. ; and in the 
Montana gold is said to exist in abundance in veins 
and in pools on the margins of rivers. Although so 
ricli in the precious metals, Peru produces comparatively 
little specie, which is to be accounted for chiefly by the 
unscientific and improvident manner in which the min- 
ing operations are carried on. Tt call hardly be said 
that Peruvian coinage exists, inasmuch as that in cir- 
culation is from the mint of Bolivia. In addition to 
the precious metals and guano, another important article 
of national wealth is nitrate of soda, which is found in 
immense quantities in the province of Tarapaca. This 
substance, which is a powerful fertilizer, is calculated to 
cover, in this province alone, an area of fifty square 
leagues, and the quantity has been estimated at sixty- 
three million tons. Great quantities of borax arc also 
found. The working of this valuable substance, how- 
ever, is interdicted by government, which has made a 
monopoly of it, as it has of the guano. 

The vegetable productions are of every variety, em- 
bracing all the products both of temperate and tropical 
climes. The European cereals and vegetables are grown 
with perfect success, together with maize, rice, pump- 
kins, tobacco, coffee, sugar-cane, cotton, etc. Fruits of 
the most delicious flavor are grown in endless variety. 
Cotton, for which the soil and climate are admirably 
adapted, is now produced here in gradually increasing 
quantity. The land suited to the cultivation of this 
plant is of immense extent, and the quality of the cotton 
grown is excellent. The animals comprise those of 
Europe, together with the llama and its allied species; 
but although Peru produces much excellent wool, al- 
most the whole of the woollen fabrics used as clothing 
by the Indians is imported. 

IV. A ncient Civilization and History. — Peru, the or- 
igin of whose name is unknown, is now passing through 
its third historical sera, and is manifesting its third 
phase of civilization. The present tera may be said to 
date from the conquest of the country by the Spaniards 
in the early part of the 10th century; the middle sera 
embraces the rule of the Incas; and the earliest a?ra, 
about which exceedingly little is known, is that pre- 
Incarial period, of unknown duration, during which a 
nation or nations living in large cities flourished in the 
country, and had a civilization, a language, and a re- 
ligion different, and perhaps in some cases even more 
advanced than those of the Incas who succeeded them, 
and overran their territories. Whence these pre-ln- 
carial nations came, and to what branch of the human 
family they belonged, still remain unanswered ques- 
tions. Their existence, however, is clearly attested 
by the architectural remains, sculptures, carvings, etc., 
which they have left behind them. Enins of edifices 
constructed both before the advent of the Incas and 
contemporary with and independently of them, are 
found everywhere throughout the country. For further 
information regarding pre-Incarial times and races, see 
Bollacrt, Antiquities , Ethnology, etc., of South America 
(Bond. 1860), p. Ill sq. ; Hutchinson, Tico Years i)i 
Peru, with Explorations of its A ntiquities (ibid. 1874, 2 
vols. 8vo) ; Brin ton, Myths of the New World (N. Y. 
1877, revised cd.). 

Regarding the origin of the Incas, nothing definite 
can he said. We have no authorities on the subject save 
the traditions of the Indians, and these, besides being 
outrageously fabulous in character, are also conflicting. 
It appears, however, from all the traditions, that Man- 
co, the first Inca, first appeared on the shores of Lake 
Titicaca, with his wife Mama Oello. lie announced 


that ho and his wife were children of the Sun, and were 
sent by the glorious Inti (the Sun) to instruct the sim- 
ple tribes. He is said to have carried with him a 
golden wedge, or, as it is sometimes called, a wand. 
Wherever this wedge, on being struck upon the ground, 
should sink into the earth, and disappear forever, there 
it was decreed Manco should build his capital. March- 
ing northward, he came to the plain of Cuzco, where 
the wedge disappeared. Here he founded the city of 
Cuzco, became the first Inca (a name said to be derived 
from the Peruvian word for the Sun), and founded the 
Peruvian race, properly so-called. Manco, or Manco 
Capac (i. e. Manco the Ruler), instructed the men in 
agriculture and the arts, gave them a comparatively 
pure religion, and a social and national organization ; 
while his wife, Mama Oello, who is also represented as 
being his sister, taught the women to sew, to spin, and 
to weave. Thus the Inca was not only ruler of his 
people, but also the father and the high-priest. The 
territory held by Manco Capac was small, extending 
about ninety miles from east to west, and about eighty 
miles from north to south. After introducing laws 
among his people, and bringing them into regularly 
organized communities, “he ascended to his father, the 
Sun.” The year generally assigned as that of his 
death, after a reign of forty years, is 1062. The prog- 
ress of the Peruvians was at first so slow as to be al- 
most imperceptible. Gradually, however, by their wise 
and temperate policy, they won over the neighboring 
tribes, who readily appreciated the benefits of a power- 
ful and fostering government. Little is clearly ascer- 
tained regarding the early history of the Peruvian king- 
dom, and the lists given of its early sovereigns are by 
no means to be trusted. They invented no alphabet, 
and therefore could keep no written record of their af- 
fairs, so that almost all we know of their early history 
is derived from the traditions of the people, collected 
hv the early Spaniards. Memoranda were indeed 
kept by the Peruvians, and, it is said, even full histor- 
ical records, by means of the quipu , a twisted woollen 
cord, upon which other smaller cords of different colors 
were tied. Of these cross threads, the color, the length, 
the number of knots upon them, and the distance of one 
from another, all had their significance; hut after the 
invasion of the Spaniards, when the whole Peruvian 
system of government and civilization underwent dis- 
location, the art of reading the qtiipus seems either to 
have been lost or w r as effectually concealed. Thus it is 
that we have no exact knowledge of Peruvian history 
farther back than about one century before the coming 
of the Spaniards. In 1453 Tupac Inca Yupanqui, the 
eleventh Inca, according to the list given by Garcilasso 
de la Vega, greatly enlarged his already widespread 
dominions. lie led his armies southw-ard, crossed into 
Chili, marched over the terrible desert of Atacama, 
and penetrating as far south as the river Maule (lat. 
36° S.), fixed there the southern boundary of Peru. 
Returning, he crossed the Chilian Andes by a pass of 
unequalled danger and difficulty, and at length re- 
gained his capital, which he entered in triumph. While 
thus engaged, his son, the young Iluayna Capac, heir 
to the fame as w-ell as the throne of his father, had 
marched northward to the Amazon, crossed that har- 
rier, and conquered the kingdom of Quito. In 1475 
Iluayna Capac ascended the throne, and under him the 
empire of the Incas attained to its greatest extent and 
the height of its glory. His sw-ay extended from the 
equatorial valleys of the Amazon to the temperate 
plains of Chili, and from the sandy shores of the 
Pacific to the marshy sources of the Paraguay. Or- 
der and civilization accompanied conquest among the 
Peruvians, and each tribe that was vanquished found 
itself under a careful paternal government, which pro- 
vided for it, and fostered it in every way. 

The early government of Pern w r as a pure but a mild 
despotism. The Inca, as the representative of the Sun. 
was the head of the priesthood, and presided at the 
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great religions festivals. lie imposed taxes, made laws, 
and was the source of all dignity and power. He wore 
a peculiar head-dress, of which the tasselled fringe, with 
two feathers placed upright in it, was the proper insig- 
nia of royally. Of the nobility, all those descended by 
the male line from the founder of the monarchy shared, 
in common with the ruling monarch, the sacred name 
of Inca. They wore a peculiar dress, enjoyed special 
privileges, and lived at court; but none of them could 
enter the presence of the Inca except with bare feet, 
and bearing a burden on the shoulders, in token of alle- 
giance and homage. They formed, however, the real 
strength of the empire, and, being superior to the other 
races in intellectual power, they were the fountain 
whence flowed that civilization and social organization 
which gave Tern a position above every other state 
of South America. Prior to the arrival of the Span- 
iards Peru contained a population of 30,000,000 — twelve 
times greater than it is at the present day. Money 
was unknown among the Peruvians. They were a 
nation of workers, but they wrought as the members 
of one family, labor being enforced on all for the ben- 
etit of all. 

The national policy of the Peruvians had its imper- 
fections and drawbacks, and though capable of unlim- 
ited extension, it was not capable of advancement. It 
was in the last degree conservative, and was of such a 
nature that the introduction of reform in any vital par- 
ticular must have overturned the whole constitution. 
Nevertheless the wants of the people were few, and 
these were satisfied. Their labor was not more than 
they could easily perform, and it was pleasantly diver- 
sified with frequent holidays and festivals. They lived 
contentedly and securely under a government strong 
enough to protect them ; and a sufficiency of the neces- 
saries of life was obtained by every individual. Still 
in the valleys of the Cordilleras and on the plain of 
Cuzco may be heard numberless songs, in which the 
Peruvian mourns the happy days of peace, security, and 
comfort enjoyed by his ancestors. Further, they re- 
vered and loved their monarch, and considered it a 
pleasure to serve him. With subjects of such a temper 
and inclination, the Incas might direct the entire ener- 
gies of the nation as they chose; and it is thus that 
they were able to construct those gigantic public works 
whieh would have been wonderful even had they been 
performed with the assistance of European machinery 
and appliances. 

The Peruvian system of agriculture was brought to 
its highest perfection only by the prodigious labor of 
several centuries. Not only was the fertile soil culti- 
vated with the utmost care, but the sandy wastes of the 
'coasts, unvisited by any rains, and but scantily watered 
by brooks, were rendered productive by means of an 
artificial system of irrigation, the most stupendous, per- 
haps, that the world has ever seen. Where the moun- 
tain-slopes were too steep to admit of cultivation, ter- 
races were cut, soil was accumulated on them, and the 
level surfaces converted into a species of hanging-gar- 
dens. Large flocks of llamas were grazed on the pla- 
teaus ; while the more hardy vicunas and alpacas 
roamed the upper heights in freedom, to be driven to- 
gether, however, at stated periods, to be shorn or killed. 
The wool yielded by these animals, and the cotton 
grown in the plains and valleys, were woven into fab- 
rics equally remarkable for fineness of texture and brill- 
iancy of color. 

The character of the architecture of the Peruvians 
has already been referred to. The edifices of lncarial 
times are oblong in shape and cyclopcan in construc- 
tion. The materials used were granite, porphyry, and 
other varieties of stone; but in the more rainless re- 
gions sun-dried bricks were also much used. The walls 
were most frequently built of stones of irregular size, 
but cut with such accuracy, and fitting into eaeh other 
so closely at the sides, that neither knife nor needle can 
be inserted in the seams. Though the buildings were 


not, as a rule, more than from twelve to fourteen feet 
high, they were characterized by simplicity, symmetry, 
and solidity. The Peruvian architects did not indulge 
much in external decoration, but the interior of all the 
great edifices was extremely rich in ornament. In the 
royal palaces and temples the most ordinary utensils 
were of silver and gold; the walls were thickly studded 
with plates and bosses of the same metals: and exqui- 
site imitations of human and other figures, and also of 
plants, fashioned with perfect accuracy in gold and sil- 
ver, were always seen in the houses of the great. Hid- 
den among the metallic foliage, or creeping among the 
roots, were many brilliantly colored birds, serpents, liz- 
ards, etc., made chiefly of precious stones; while in the 
gardens, interspersed among the natural plants and 
flowers, were imitations of them, in gold and silver, of 
such truth and beauty as to rival nature. The temple 
of the Sun at Cuzco, called Coricancha , or “ Place of 
Gold,” was the most magnificent edifice in the empire. 
On the western wall, and opposite the eastern portal, 
was a splendid representation of the Sun, the god of the 
nation. It consisted of a human face in gold, with in- 
numerable golden rays emanating from it in every di- 
rection; and when the early beams of the morning sun 
fell upon this brilliant golden disk, they were reflected 
from it as from a mirror, and again reflected throughout 
the whole temple by the numberless plates, cornices, 
bands, and images of gold, until the temple seemed to 
glow with a sunshine more intense than that of nature. 

The religion of the Peruvians, in the later ages of the 
empire, was far in advance of that of most barbarous na- 
tions. They believed in a Great Spirit, the Creator of 
the universe, who, being a spirit, could not be repre- 
sented bv any image or symbol, nor be made to dwell 
in a temple made with hands. They also believed in 
the existence of the soul hereafter, and in the resurrec- 
tion of the body. The after-life they considered to be 
a condition of ease and tranquillity for the good, and of 
continual wearisome labor, extending over ages, for the 
wicked. But while they believed in the Creator of the 
world, they also believed in other deities, who were of 
subordinate rank to the Great Spirit. Of these sec- 
ondary gods the Sun was the chief. They reverenced 
the Sun as the source of their royal dynasty, and every- 
where throughout the land altars smoked with offerings 
burned in his worship. 

V. Modern Ilistorg and Characteristics. — About the 
year 151G, and ten years before the death of lluayna 
Capac, the first white man had landed on the western 
shores of South America; but it was not till the year 
1532 that Pizarro, at the head of a small band of 
Spanish adventurers, actually invaded Peru. On his 
death-bed the great Inca expressed a wish tliat the 
kingdom of Quito should pass to Atahnalpa, one of 
his sons by a princess of Quito whom he had received 
among his concubines, and that all his other territories 
should fall to his son Iluascar, the heir to the crown, 
and who, according to the custom of the Incas, should 
have inherited all its dependencies. Between these 
two princes quarrels, resulting in war, arose ; and 
when Pizarro entered Pern he found the country oc- 
cupied by two rival factions, a circumstance of which 
he took full advantage. Atahnalpa had completely 
defeated the forces of his brother, had taken Iluascar 
prisoner, and was now stationed at Caxamalca, on the 
eastern side of the Andes, whither, with a force of 177 
men, of whom 27 were cavalry, the dauntless Spanish 
leader, in September, 1532, set out to meet him. Ata- 
hualpa was captured by the Spaniards, and subsequent- 
ly put to death. Shortly after the execution of the 
Inca at Caxamalca, the adventurers set out for Cuzco. 
Their strength had recently been increased by rein- 
forcements, and they now numbered nearly 500 men, 
of whom about a third were cavalry. They entered the 
Peruvian capital Nov. 15, 1533, having in the course of 
their progress towards the city of the Incas had many 
sharp and sometimes serious encounters with the In- 
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dians, m all of which, however, their armor, artillery, 
and cavalry gave them the advantage. At Cuzeo they 
obtained a vast amount of gold, the one object for 
which the conquest of Peru was undertaken. As at 
Caxamalca, the articles of gold were for the most part 
melted down into ingots, and divided among the band. 
Their sudden wealth, however, did man}' of them little 
good, as it afforded them the means of gambling, and 
many of them, rich at night, found themselves again 
penniless adventurers in the morning. One cavalier, 
having obtained the splendid golden image of the Sun 
as his share of the booty, lost it in play in a single 
night. After stripping the palaces and temples of 
their treasures, Pizarro placed Manco, a son of the 
great Huayna Capac, on the throne of the Incas. 
Leaving a garrison in the capital, lie then marched 
west to the sea-coast, with the intention of building a 
town, from which he could the more easily repel inva- 
sion from without, and which should be the future 
capital of the kingdom. Choosing the banks of the 
river Rimac, he founded, about six miles from its 
tnouth, the Ciudad de los R yes, “ City of the Kings.” 
Subsequently its name was changed into Lima, the 
modified form of the name of the river on which it 
was placed. But the progress of a higher civilization 
thus begun was interrupted by an event which over- 
turned the plans of the general, and entailed the se- 
verest sufferings on many of his followers. The Inca 
Manco, insulted on every hand, and in the most con- 
temptuous manner, by the proud Castilian soldiers, 
effected his escape, and headed a formidable rising of 
the natives. Gathering round Cuzco in immense 
numbers, the natives laid siege to the city, and set it 
on fire. An Indian force also invested Xauxa, and 
another detachment threatened Lima. The siege of 
Cuzco was maintained for five months, after which 
time the Peruvians were commanded by their Inca to 
retire to their farms, and cultivate the soil, that the 
country might be saved from famine. The advanta- 
ges, many though unimportant, which the Inca gained 
in the course of this siege were his last triumphs. lie 
afterwards retired to the mountains, where he was 
massacred by a party of Spaniards. More formidable, 
however, to Pizarro than any rising of the natives 
was the quarrel between himself and Almagro, a sol- 
dier of generous disposition, but of fiery temper, who, 
after Pizarro, held the highest rank among the con- 
querors. The condition of the country was now in 
every sense deplorable. The natives, astonished not 
more by the appearance of cavalry than by the flash, 
the sound, and the deadly execution of artillery, had 
succumbed to forces which they had no means of suc- 
cessfully encountering. Meantime the Almagro fac- 
tion had not died out with the death of its leader, and 
they still cherished schemes of vengeance against the 
Pizarros. It was resolved to assassinate the general 
as he returned from mass on Sunday, June 26, 1541. 
Hearing of the conspiracy, but attaching little impor- 
tance to the information, Pizarro nevertheless deemed 
it prudent not to go to mass that day. His house was 
assaulted by the conspirators, who, murdering his ser- 
vints, broke in upon the great leader, overwhelmed 
him by numbers, and killed him. The son of Alma- 
gro then proclaimed himself governor, but was soon 
defeated in battle, and put to death. In 1542 a coun- 
cil was called at Valladolid, at the instigation of the 
ecclesiastic Las Casas, who felt shocked and humiliated 
at the excesses committed on the natives. The result 
of this council was that a code of laws was framed for 
Peru, according to one clause of which the Indians 
who had been enslaved by the Spaniards were virtu- 
ally declared free men. It was also enacted that the 
Indians were not to be forced to labor in unhealthy 
localities, and that in whatever cases they were de- 
sired to work they were to be fairly paid. These and 
similar clauses enraged the adventurers. Biasco Nu- 
nez Vela, sent from Spain to enforce the new laws, 


j rendered himself unpopular, and was seized and thrown 
into prison. lie had come from Spain accompanied 
| by an “ audience” of four, who now undertook the 
government. Gonzalo Pizarro (the last in Peru of 
the family of that name), who had been elected cap- 
I tain-general, now marched threateningly upon Lima. 
He was too powerful to withstand, and the audience 
| received him in a friendly manner, and, after the ad- 
i ministration of oaths, elected him governor as well as 
I captain -general of the country. The career of this 
adventurer was cut short by Pedro de la Gasca, who, 
invested with the powers of the sovereign, arrived 
from Spain, collected a large army, and pursued Pi- 
zarro, who was eventually taken and executed. 

A series of petty quarrels, and the tiresome story 
of the substitution of one ruling functionary for an- 
other, make up a great part of the subsequent history. 
The country became one of the four vice-royalties of 
Spanish America, and the Spanish authority was fully 
established and administered by successive viceroys. 
The province of Quito was separated from Peru in 
1718; and in 1788 considerable territories in the south 
were detached, and formed into the government of 
Buenos Ayres. At the outbreak of the War of Inde- 
pendence in South America, the Spanish government, 
besides having much declined in internal strength, was 
distracted with the dissensions of a regency, and torn 
by civil war ; nevertheless in 1820 the Spanish vice- 
roy had an army of 23,000 men in Peru, and all the 
large towns were completely in the hands of Spanish 
officials. Peru was the last of the. Spanish South 
American possessions to set up the standard of inde- 
pendence. In August, 1820, a rebel army, under gen- 
eral San Martin, one of the liberators of Chili, sailed 
for Peru, and after a number of successes both on sea 
and land, in which the patriots were most effectively 
assisted by English volunteers, the independence of the 
country was proclaimed, July 28, 1821, and San Mar- 
tin assumed the protectorate of the young republic. 
From this date to the } r ear I860, twenty -one rulers, 
under various titles, held sway. For the first twenty- 
four years of its existence as an independent lepublic 
the country was distracted and devastated by wars and 
revolutions. In 1845 Don Kamon Castilla was elected 
president; and under his firm and sagacious guidance 
the country enjoyed an unwonted measure of peace, 
and became regularly organized. Commerce began 
to be developed, and important public works were 
undertaken. The term of his presidency ended in 
1851, in which year general Rufino Jose Eehenique 
was elected president. The country, however, was 
discontented with his government, and Castilla, after 
raising an insurrection in the south, again found him- 
self in 1855 at the head of affairs. Slavery, which, 
although abolished by the charter of independence, 
still existed, was put an end to by a decree dated 
October, 1854. In August, 1863, a quarrel bad taken 
place at the estate of Talambo, in the north, between 
some Basque emigrants and the natives, in which sev- 
eral of the disputants were killed or wounded. Taking 
advantage of this occurrence, the Spanish government 
sent out a “special commissioner” in the spring of 
1864, who delivered a memorandum to the Peruvian 
minister, complaining of injuries sustained by the 
Spaniards, and accompanied by a letter threatening 
prompt and energetic reprisals should Spain be in- 
sulted or her fiag disgraced. The “commissioner” 
left Lima on April 12, the day on which his memoran- 
dum and letter were delivered; and on the 14th a 
Spanish squadron, under admiral Pinzon, who had 
been joined b} r the “ commissioner,” took forcible pos- 
session of the Chineha Islands, the principal source of 
the revenue of Peru. This complication provoked dis- 
turbances, not only in Peru, but in all the ancient 
Spanish states of South America. In January, 1865, 
peace was concluded by the payment of sixty million 
reals to Spain as war indemnity; but the Peruvians re- 
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belled against this concession of their president, Pezet. ; 
and in November he was retired, a provisional govern- 
ment established, and warmeasures inauguratedagainst 
Spain bv forcible seizure of the Chincha Islands. An 
alliancewas agreed upon between Peru and Chili, Ecua- 
dor, and Bolivia, and war declared b}' these allies in 
January, 1866; but only a month later all hostilities | 
ceased. In 1867 the Peruvians adopted a new and 
more liberal constitution. Yet frequent revolutionary 
measures have thus far failed to give perfect quiet to 
the country. Thus as late as 1872 an attempt was 1 
made to take the life of the head of the government 
by a powder-plot. 

The government of Peru is republican, and elects 
its president for a term of six years. lie is assisted 
by a Senate, consisting of two members from each 
province, and a House of Representatives, of whom 
there is one member for every 20,000 inhabitants. 
The ministers, together with senators chosen by the 
congress, form the cabinet. The country is divided 
into 11 departments, and two provinces with the con- 
stitution of departments ; and the departments are sub- 
divided into provinces, the provinces into districts, and 
the districts into parishes. The army consists of 16,000 i 
men, and the navy of 17 vessels, carrying 84 guns. | 
Of the whole population, 240,000 are whites, 300,000 i 
Mestizos, 40,000 Negroes, and 1,620,000 Indians. 

The general religion of Peru is that of the conquerors 
of the country, the Spaniards — the Roman Catholic, 
which is besides especially favored and protected by 
the constitution. Roman Catholic missionaries la- 
bored among the early settlers from Spain as well as 
among the natives, especially among the Antos, but to- 
wards the close of the 17th century the Indians turned 
against the missionaries and destroyed the missions. 
The republic is divided into the archbishopric of Lima, 
founded in 1541, and the seven episcopal sees of Cha- 
chapo 3 r as, Truxillo, Ayacueho, Cuzco, Arequipa, Iluan- 
ueo, and Pnno (the last two were founded in 1861). | 
The clergy are numerous, but uneducated and badly 
supported. The number of convents, once astonish- 
ingly large, was reduced in 1863 to 130. Public in- 
struction is principally in the hands of the clerg} r . 
The people’s schools are in a very inferior condition. 
Of the higher institutions, the first are the five univer- 
sities at Lima, Truxillo, Ayacueho, Cuzco, and Puno, 
but they have only a nominal existence. Of more 
importance are the eolegio s, or technical schools, of 
which, in I860, there were 30 public and 38 private 
ones. Of all these, 17 are for females. The clerg}” 
are educated in seminaries. There are a few Jews 
and some Protestants, but their number is not definite- 
ly known. See Ilill, Travels in Peru and Mexico 
(Lond. 1860); Grandidier, Voyage dans V Amerigo e 
du Slid (Paris, 1861) ; Soldan, Geografui del Peru (ibid. 
1862); Tschudi, Rcisen in Smlamerika (Leips. 1861); 
Wappaeus, Pent, Bolivia , and Chili (ibid. 1871); Pu- 
entes, Lima , Ks glasses hUtoriques, statistiqnes, adminis- 
tratires, commerciales ; Hutchinson, Two Yens in Peru 
(Lond. 1874, 2 vols. 8vo) ; Prescott, Hist, of the Con- 
quest of Peru ; Harper's Monthly, vol. vii. 

Perucci, Orasio, an Italian painter of Reggio, was 
born in 1518. According to Tiraboschi. he was a good 
artist, executed some works for the churches of his 
native city, and painted much for the collections. 
Lanzi says there remain various pictures l>y him in 
private houses, and an altar-piece in the church of S. 
Giovanni at Reggio; and, judging from his style, he 
thinks he was a pupil of Lelio Oisi. lie died in 1624. 
Sec Spooner, Biographical History of the Fine Arts, ii, 
678. 

Feru'dali (Ileb. Perudali , N’lSTS, core ; Sept. 
( l ) a£oty)<7 ; Ezra ii, 55. In Neh. vii, 57 the name is writ- 
ten Petidah ', ; Sept. <l>apfijd v. r. one j 

of “Solomon’s servants,” whose posterity returned 
from the exile. B.C. ante 536. 


Perugia, Giovanni Niccolo da, an Italian 
painter, was born at Perugia, according to Pascoli, 
about 1478. He was probably a scholar of Pietro 
Perugino. Lanzi sa}*s, “He was a good colorist, and 
therefore was willingly received by Pietro to assist 
him in his works, however inferior to that artist in de- 
sign and perspective. His works are recognised in 
the Capella del Cambio near the celebrated Sala of 
Perugino, where he painted John the Baptist. In the 
church of S. Tommaso is his picture of that saint about 
to touch the wounds of the Saviour, and, with the ex- 
ception of a sameness of the heads, it possesses much 
of the character of Perugino.” He died in 1544. See 
Spooner, Biog. Hist, of the Fine Arts , ii, 678. 

Perugia, Mariano da, an Italian painter, who, 
according to Mariotti, was a reputable artist, and exe- 
cuted some works for the churches at Perugia and An- 
eona. There are notices of him from 1547 to 1576. 
That writer commends an altar-piece by him in the 
church of S. Domenico at Perugia, and another pict- 
ure by him in the church of S. Agostino at Ancona, 
lie was also called Mari mo di Ser Eusterio . See 
Spooner, Biog. Hist, of the Fine Arts , ii, 678. 

Perugia, Sinabaldo da, an Italian painter, was 
a native of Perugia. He is highly commended by 
Mariotti, who flourished in the first part of the 16th 
century. There are notices of him from 1505 to 1528. 
Lanzi says, “lie must be esteemed an excellent painter 
from his works in his native place, and still more from 
those in the cathedral at Gubbio, where he painted a 
fine picture in 1505, and a gonfalon still more beauti- 
ful, which would rank him among the first artists of 
the ancient school.” See Spooner, Biog. Ilist. of the 
Fine Arts, ii, 678. 

Perugino, Domenico, an Italian painter, was a 
native of Perugia, and, according to Baglioni, flourished 
in the Latter part of the 16th and first part of the 17th 
centuries. Lanzi says he painted small wood scenes, 
or landscapes, and that he is scarcely known at Peru- 
gia; though it is believed that one of his pictures re- 
mains in the church of S. Angelo Magno at Ascoli. 
His name also occurs at Siena, and he is mentioned by 
authors as the master of Antiveanto Grammatica. See 
Spooner, Biog. Hist, of the Fine Ails , ii, 679. 

Perugino, Lelio, an old Italian painter, who was 
a native of Perugia, decorated, in conjunction with Ugo- 
lino Orvietano and other artists, the cathedral of Or- 
vieto in 1321. See Spooner, Biog. I/ist. of t he Fine 
A rts , ii, 679. 

Perugino, Pietro Vanucci, a celebrated Italian 
painter, was born of very humble parentage at Citta 
della Pieve, in LTnbria, about 1446, but as he estab- 
lished himself in the neighboring and more important 
city of Perugia, he is commonly called II Perugino. It 
is generally thought that he studied under Andrea Ve- 
rocchio at Florence. He executed numerous excellent 
works in various cities, particularly in Florence, Siena, 
Pavia, Naples, Bologna, Rome, and Perugia. Sixtus 
IV employed him in the Cappella Sistina ; and his fres- 
co of Christ giving the Keys to Peter is by far the best 
of those painted on the side-walls of that chapel. Pe- 
rugino also, along with other contemporary painters, 
decorated the stanze of the Vatican ; and his works 
there are the only frescos that were spared when Iiaf- 
faelle was commissioned to substitute his own works 
for those formerly painted on the walls and ceilings. 
The fact of his having had Itaftaelle for his pupil has 
no doubt in one way increased the reputation of Pe- 
rngino, blit it has also in some degree tended to lessen 
it, as in many of his best productions the work of Raf- 
faelle is confidently pointed out by connoisseurs, and, 
indeed, many important pictures at one time acknowl- 
edged as Perugino’s are now ascribed to his great pupil. 
His high standing as a painter, however, is established 
by many admirable works, in which no hand superior 
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to his own could have operated ; and, with the excep- 
tion, perhaps, of Francia, who in some respects is 
esteemed his equal, he is now acknowledged as the 
ablest of the masters of that section of the early Ital- 
ian school in which religious feeling is expressed with 
great tenderness, in pictures remarkable for delicate 
execution. Perugino’s works are also distinguished 
by rich and warm coloring. One of his most celebrat- 
ed paintings, The Bewailing of Chi ist, is now in the 
Pitti gallery at Florence. An excellent example of 
his work may be studied in the collection of the Na- 
tional Gallery, London (No. 288), The Virgin adoring 
the Infant Christ. In the New York Historical Society 
there is a painting of his, The Adoration of the Infant 
Jesus , and in Yale College there is one on The Baptism 
of Christ. P^rugino’s reputation was high, when the 
introduction of the cinquecento style, by Leonardo and 
Michael Angelo, tended to throw into the shade the art 
of the earlier masters. Disputes ran high between the 
leaders of the old and new styles, and Michael Angelo 
is said to have spoken contemptuously of Perugino’s 
powers. This, of course, has biassed Vasari’s opinion 
in his estimate of the opponent of his idol, but Peru- 
gino’s reputation is nevertheless great, and his works 
are much esteemed. Raffaelle was about twelve 
years of age when he was entered as a pupil with Pc- 
rugino, who was then (1495) engaged on the frescos in 
the Sala del Cambia (the Exchange) at Perugia. Pe- 
rugino died at Castello di Fontignano, near Perugia, in 
1524. See Spooner, Biog. Hist, of the Fine Arts , s. v. ; 
Bond. Rev. 1854, pt. ii, 25G. 

Perunatele, a goddess among the ancient Lithu- 
anians, who was at once the mother and wife of Perun. 

Peruvian Architecture. Although the build- 
ings of Peru were erected probably about the 12th 
century A.D., they possess an extraordinary likeness 
to those of the Pelasgi in Europe. This resemblance 
in style must be accidental, arising probably from the 
circumstance that both nations used bronze tools, and 
were unacquainted with iron. The Peruvian walls are 
built with large polygonal blocks of stone, exactly like 
what we call “cyclopean masonry.” The jambs of 
the doorways slope inwards, like those of Etruscan 
tombs, and have similar lintels. The walls of Cuzco 
are good examples of this style. It is further remark- 
able that these walls are built with re-entering angles, 
like the fortifications which were adopted in Europe 
only after the invention of gunpowder. See Peru. 

Peruzzi, Balpassare, an eminent Italian painter 
and architect, was born at Accajano, near Siena, Tus- 
cany, Jan. 15, 1480. lie was the child of poor parents, 
but by dint of persevering effort he succeeded in ob- 
taining a knowledge of painting from some unknowu 
master in his native city, and afterwards pursued his 
studies in Pome. While there he formed an intimacy 
with Raffaelle, for whom he had the most ardent admi- 
ration. He attained great eminence at Rome, and re- 
ceived patronage from many of the nobility, and also 
from pope Alexander VI. In perspective and archi- 
tecture — on which subject he left several MSS. — he 
especially distinguished himself; and was even pre- 
ferred to Bramante, under whom he is said to have 
studied. Indeed, his work in this branch of art was 
so skilfully done, and so closely imitated bass-reliefs 
and real architecture, that the most perfect illusions 
wxre produced; and it is said that his perspectives in 
the arches of the ceiling at the Farnese palace, repre- 
senting the History of Perseus and other mythological 
subjects embellished with bass-reliefs, W'ere so admi- 
rably executed that Titian himself w 7 as deceived by 
them, and was only convinced of his error by observing 
the w'orks from other points of view\ I le was employed 
in designing and ornamenting numerous churches, pal- 
aces, and chapels, all of w r hich were masterpieces, the 
Palazzo Massimo being considered one of the most 
original and tasteful edifices in Rome. He was archi- 
VII.-R R R 


tect of St. Peter’s, at Rome, being employed for that 
work by pope Leo X, with a salary of two hun- 
dred and fifty crowns per annum. Ilis frescos W'ere 
marvels of beauty, and evinced remarkable talent. 
He also achieved great excellence in grotesques, a 
style of painting w hich affords unlimited scope for the 
play of the imagination. With the ability 7 ' to compre- 
hend its principles, he combined rare judgment and 
good taste, exhibiting surprising skill in the arrange- 
ment and adaptation of figures as devices emblematic 
of stories w hich they surrounded. It is said too that 
he engraved on wood, and that he wrote a treatise on 
the Antiquities of Rome , and a Commentary on Vitruvius , 
which be purposed to illustrate with wood-engravings. 
Ilis oil-paintings are rare, but among those mentioned 
are the Adoration of the Magi , in the National Gallery 
at London ; Charity , in the Museum at Berlin ; and a 
piece containing half-length figures of the Virgin, St. 
John, and St. Jerome. Critics are unanimous in com- 
mendation of his grandeur of conception, purity of de- 
sign, and nobleness of execution ; and Lanzi says of 
him, “ If other artists surpassed him in the vastness of 
their w'orks, they never did in excellence.” He always 
remained poor, being too modest to push his way among 
rivals ; and, though patronized by the nobility, he re- 
ceived a merely nominal compensation for his best 
works. Pursued during his life by misfortune, he died 
— poisoned by a rival — in the prime of his manhood, 
in 153G. Artists of every class assisted at his obse- 
quies, and be was buried in the Pantheon by the side 
of Raffaelle. The greatness of his talent was recog- 
nized after his death ; and posterity pays its just trib- 
ute to his wonderful genius. Among his other works 
were The Judgment of Paris ; The Sibyl announcing to 
Augustus the Birth of Christ; and several pieces repre- 
senting Bible history, among w'hich were three events 
in the history of Jonah. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Ge- 
nerate, xxxix, 675 ; Spooner, Biog. Hist, of the Fine 
Arts , ii, G79. 

Feruzzini, Cav. Giovanni, an Italian painter 
of Pesaro or Ancona, w r as born in 1G29. Canon Laz- 
zarini asserts that both Domenico and Giovanni Pe- 
ruzzini were natives of Pesaro, and that they trans- 
ferred their services to Ancona, their adopted country. 
Giovanni studied under Simone Cantarini ; acquired dis- 
tinction, and painted several pictures for the churches 
at Ancona, Bologna, and other places. He was invited 
to the court of Turin, where he executed several works 
both in oil and in fresco, so much to the satisfaction 
of his protector that he made him knight of the Or- 
der of St. Maurice. He possessed a lively imagina- 
tion, ready invention, and facility of execution. He 
formed a style of his own, founded on those of Canta- 
rini, the Caracci, and Guido. He was vain of his facil- 
ity, as appears on one of his lunettes of the portico de’ 
Scrvi at Bologna, on which he inscribed, Opus 24 Ilor. 
Eq. Jo. P. (the w r ork of tw 7 enty-four hours, by Gio. Pe- 
ruzzini, knight), which caused many sarcastic remarks 
from his brother artists. His best works are finished 
with more care. The principal at Ancona are the 
Decollation of St.John , at Spedale, and St. Teresa , at the 
Carmelitani ; at Bologna, The Descent of the Holy Ghost , 
in the church of SS. Vitale and Agricola, and an altar- 
piece of St. Cecilia in the church dedicated to that 
saint. Lanzi says, “ In his picture of St. Teresa are 
traces of Baroccio’s manner ; that of the ‘ Beheading of 
St. John’ is extremely beautiful, and there he appears 
a scholar of the Bolognese.” He aftenvards took to a 
wandering life, and painted in various churches and 
theatres, if not with much study, yet with tolerable 
correctness, a knowledge of perspective, and with a 
certain facility, grace, and spirit which delight the eye. 
His paintings are dispersed throngh various places in 
the Picenum, even as far as Ascoli, w T here are a num- 
ber of his works. There are also some of bis works 
at Rome and Milan. lie died at Milan in 1694. See 
Spoonerj Biog. Hist, of the Fine Arts , ii, 681. 
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Peruzzini, Domenico, an Italian engraver, was 
born at Pesaro or Ancona ; Nourished, according to the 
dates in the prints attributed to him, from 1640 to 1661. 
He is supposed to have been the elder brother of Gio. 
Peruzzini, and, like him, to have studied under Simone 
Cantarini. Lanzi says that in a MS. at Pesaro it is 
mentioned that Domenico was a native of that city, 
and a scholar of Pandolfi. There is much confusion 
and contradiction about both artists, and still more 
uncertainty about Domenico. The list of prints given 
below were formerly attributed to Domenico Piola ; 
but Bartsch repudiates the idea, and adduces several 
cogent reasons for transferring them to Domenico Pe- 
ruzzini. They are etched in a masterly style, resem- 
bling those of Cantarini. It would seem that both 
brothers were natives of Pesaro, but preferred to be 
called after Ancona, tbe place of their adoption. The 
following are the prints attributed to him by Bartsch : 
1. The Holy Virgin (half length) with the Infant Jesus 
(1661); 2. The Virgin seated , with the Infant on her 
Knees (1661) ; 3. Christ tempted by the Devil , in the 
form of an old man (1642) ; 4. Christ bearing his Cross, 
with other figures half length ; 5. The Holy Family 
and Saints (1661). The figures in this print are half 
length. Heineken, in his Dietimnaire des Artistes, at- 
tributed this print to Gio. Dom. Cerrini, known under 
the name of II Cavaliere Perugino. 6. St. Anthony of 
Padua praying, and the infant Jesus appearing to him 
in a cloud supported by three cherubim. This print 
has been erroneously attributed to D. Cresti. 7. The 
Assassination, a man in his shirt on a bed assailed b}' 
three soldiers, one of whom thrusts a lance into his 
body (1640); 8-11. Landscapes; 12. St. Jerome doing 
Penance in the Desert. The letters D. V. F. are on a 
plant to tbe right. Bartsch, however, considers it 
doubtful whether it belongs to Domenico Peruzzini, as 
there is a sensible difference in the style from that of 
others. See Spooner, Biog. Hist, of the Fine Arts, ii, 
678. 

Per Viam, a technical title of certain forms of ec- 
clesiastical election. 

1. Per viam CoMriiOMissi (by v'ay of compromise ) 
was an election of a superior by the sworn delegates of 
a convent, who retired into a secret chamber, and, after 
invocation of the Holy Ghost, named the person on 
whom their choice had fallen. 

2. Per viam Spiritus Sanctj (by way of the Holy 
Spirit) was a unanimous election by tbe whole con- 
vent, as if by divine inspiration. 

3. Per viam Scrutixii (by way of scrutiny) was 
when each monk voted singly in the chapter-house, in 
the presence of the bishop. 

Pesachim. See Talmud. 

Pesari, Giovanni Battista, an Italian painter, 
flourished at Modena about 1650. Tiraboschi says that 
he was either a pupil of Guido, or made that master his 
example. Lanzi says he resembles Guido very closely 
in his picture of the Madonna in the church of S. Paolo 
at Modena, and in other works, lie afterwards went 
to Venice, where he died, in the flower of life. See 
Spooner, Biog. Hist, of the Fine Arts , ii, 681. 

Pesaro, Aaron di, of Italy, a celebrated rabbi of 
the I6th century, undertook and accomplished the her- 
culean task of furnishing a sort of concordance to every 
passage of Scripture quoted or commented upon in the 
Babylonian Talmud, and called it after his own name, 
“ the Offering of Aaron.” It was first 
published at Freiburg and Basle in 1581, in folio. Of 
such importance did the great Buxtorf consider the 
work that he published the whole of it as an Appendix 
to the first edition of his Chaldaic, Talnmdieal, and Rab- 
binical Lexicon, in 1639, with the following Latin par- 
aphrase of its title-page: “Index locupletissimus om- 
nium locorum in toto Talmudico opere de sacris Bibliis 
compneheusorum, summo studio et fidelitate collectus” 


(which, however, is not reprinted in the new edition of 
Buxtorfs Lexicon by Fischer, Leipsic, 1869-1874). In 
1590 an enlarged edition, including references to the 
Zohar, Baal Akeda, or Isaac Arama’s philosophical work, 
entitled pn^ and Ikkarim of Joseph Albo, 

was published at Vienna. Between sixty and seventy 
years afterwards the then famous rabbi Jacob Saspor- 
tas, whom subsequent Hebrew writers described as 
“most distinguished in the law and crowned with hu- 
mility,” a native of Oran, in North Africa — who was 
successively chief rabbi of the Sephardim congregations 
at Leghorn, Hamburg, and Amsterdam — supplemented 
the work of Pesaro bj T a concordance of the passages of 
Scripture quoted and treated in the Jerusalem Talmud. 
This supplement the author called after his own name, 
-pU -1 r*n^n, “ the Offering of Jacob.” The twofold 
work, as a whole, was first published at Amsterdam in 
1652, then at Berlin in 1705. The Rev. Dr. Margoliouth, 
of London, has recently announced an English transla- 
tion. with editorial annotations and illustrations, in two 
volumes, of both Pesaro’s and Sasportas’s work. See 
Fiirst ,Bibl.Jud. iii,79; De Rossi, Dizionario storico degli 
autori Ebrei, p. 262 (Germ. transL by Hamburger); Wolf, 
Bibl. Ilebr. i, 128 sq. ; iii, 80 sq. (B. P.) 

Pesaro, Jechiel (also called Pisaurensis Je- 
ciiiel), of Florence, a Jewish convert to Christian- 
ity, is noted as a philosopher, physician, and theologian. 
Having for some time heard the sermons of the inquis- 
itor Dionysius Costacciario, he repaired to Rome to re- 
nounce Judaism. Pope Gregory XIII, who then held 
the Papal See, was present at the speech Pesaro made 
before a numerous assembly in 1582, and received him, 
as he descended from the chair, with the words, “ Bless- 
ed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord.” Soon 
after Pesaro was baptized by this pontiff, and became a 
preacher. Some of his sermons which he preached be- 
fore and against the Jews at Florence were printed in 
the Italian language in 1585. See Fiirst, Bill. Jud. iii, 
79; Wolf, Bibl. Ilebr. i, 576; Bartolocci, Bibl. Babb. 
iv, 584 ; Adams, 1 list, of the Jews , ii, 79 (Boston, 1812) ; 
Basnage, llistoire des Juifs, p. 726 (Taylor’s transl.) ; 
lvalkar, Israel n. d. Kirche , p. 71 (Hamb. 1869); Pick, 
Evangelical Review (Gettysburg, 1876), p. 367. (B. P.) 

Pesaro, Niccolo Trometto, or Niccolo da, 

an Italian painter of the 16th century, and a native of 
Pesaro, studied under Zuccaro, whose style he at first 
followed closely. lie executed some works for the 
churches at Rome, the principal of which are the Na- 
tivity, in the Basilica; a Pietii, in S. Francesca; the Na- 
tivity and the Circumcision, in S. INI aria da Aracaeli. 
Lanzi says his best piece is the Last Supper, in the 
church of the Sacrament at Pesaro. “ It is a picture so 
well conceived and harmonized, and so rich in pictorial 
effect, that Lazzariui has descanted upon it in his lect- 
ures as one of the finest works in that city.” It is said 
that Baroccio regarded this artist with esteem, and Ba- 
glioni commends him for liis earlier works. lie after- 
wards fell into a mannered, insipid style, wliieh injured 
his reputation and fortune. He died at Rome in the 
pontificate of Paul V, aged seventy years. See Spooner, 
Biog. llist. of the Fine A rts, ii, 682. 

Pescia, Mariano da, an Italian painter, was a na- 
tive of Pescia. 11 is real name was Mariano Gratiadei. 
He was born about 1520, and was a scholar of Ridolfu 
Ghirlandaio (not, as is said, of Domenico (»., who died 
about 1493), whom he assisted in many of his works, 
lie also painted some pictures from his own composi- 
tions, of which the principal are an altar-piece in the 
Capella della Signoria, in the Palazzo Vecchio at Flor- 
ence, and a picture of the Virgin and the Infant Jesus, 
with St. Elizabeth and St. John, in the Florentine gal- 
lery. It is agreed by all that Pescia died young, but 
the time of his birth and death is variously stated. 
Zani says he died in 1520; others that he was born 
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in 1520 or 1525, and died at Florence in 1550. See 
Spooner, Biog. Hist, of the Fine Arts, ii, G82. 

Fesello, Francesco, an Italian painter of the 
Florentine school, was born in 1380. He studied with 
Filippo Lippi, and was a good imitator of his style. 
There is a tine picture bv him of the Epiphany in the 
ducal gallery. lie died in 1457. See Spooner, Biog. 
Hist, of the Fine Arts, ii, G82. 

Fesheth. See Flax. 

Feshito, or rather Feshitto (Syr., as generally 
supposed, “simple,” “faithful,” se. Version, or the “ex- 
plained,” i. e. translated, Bible), is the name given to 
the authorized Syriac Version of the Old and the great- 
er part of the New Testament. This version holds 
among the Syrian Christians the same place as the Vul- 
gate in the Roman and the “Authorized Aversion” in 
the English Church. Many are the traditions about 
its origin. Thus the translation of the Old Testament 
is supposed to date from the time of Solomon and Hi- 
ram ; or to have been done by Asa the priest ; or, again, 
that it belongs to the time of the apostle Thaddaeus 
(Adieus), and Abgar, the king of Osrhoene, in the 1st 
century after Christ. To the same period is also sup- 
posed to belong the translation of the New Testament, 
which is ascribed to Achseus, a disciple of Thaddaeus, 
the first Edessian bishop and martyr. Recent investi- 
gation has not as yet come to any nearer result than to 
place the latter vaguely in the 2d, and the former in the 
3d century, and to make Judaic-Cliristians the authors 
of both. Ephraem Syrus (<]. v.), who wrote in the 4th 
century, certainly speaks of the Peshito as Our Aversion, 
and thus early finds it necessary to explain some of its 
terms, which had become obsolete. Five books of the 
New Testament (the Apocalypse and four of the Epis- 
tles) are wanting in all the MSS., having probably not 
yet formed part of the canon when the translation was 
made. The version of the Old Testament was made 
direct from the Hebrew, and by men imbued with the 
Palestinian mode of explanation. It is extremely faith- 
ful, and astonishingly free from any of those paraphras- 
tic tendencies which pervade more or less ail the Tar- 
gums or Aramaic versions. Its renderings are mostly 
very happy, and coincide in many places with those of 
the Septuagint — a circumstance which has given rise 
to the supposition that the latter itself had been drawn 
upon. Its use for the Old Testament is more of an 
exegetical, for the New Testament more of a critical, 
nature. Anything like an edition of the Peshito wor- 
thy of its name is still as much a desideratum as is a 
critical edition of the Septuagint or the Targums, and 
consequently investigators have as yet been unable to 
come to anything but very hazy conclusions respecting 
some very important questions connected with it. The 
editio princeps of the New-Tcstamcnt part dates ATenna, 
1555; that of the Old Testament is contained in the 
Paris Polyglot of IG45. — Chambers, s. v. See Syriac 
Versions. 

Fesns, Jean, a French engraver, was born at Rouen 
in 1G23. It is not known under whom he studied, but 
he went to Paris, where he acquired distinction by the 
excellence of his works. His execution is not dexterous 
nor picturesque, but his outline is correct, and he ren- 
dered with remarkable fidelity the precise character of 
the different painters whose works he engraved, which 
makes his prints interesting and valuable to the collec- 
tor. Dumesnil mentions 1G6 prints by him, the best of 
which are those he engraved after Niccolo Poussin. lie 
died about 1700. The following are his most esteemed 
prints: (1) subjects after Poussin — Esther before Aha - 
suerus ; the A doration of the Shepherds ; the Bead Christ , 
with the Virgin and St.John; the Entombing; the Death 
of Ananias ; the Holy Family ; the Vision of Sf. Paul; the 
Triumph of Galatea ; the Testament of Endamidas, one of 
his best prints; the Seven Sacraments is in seven plates 
of two sheets each. (2) The Holy Family (after Raffa- 
clle). See Spooner, Biog. Hist, of the Fine A ris , ii, 682, 


Pessimism, the opposite of Optimism (q.v.), is the 
doctrine that the uui verse is the worst possible, or the 
worst conceivable. This is the broadest form in which 
the doctrine can be stated or held. In a non-limited ap- 
plication it might be defined as the doctrine that human 
existence, in its conditions and its destiny, is only an evil. 
See Evil and Origin of Evil. Popularly applied, 
pessimism might be defined as the doctrine that the 
evil outweighs the good in the universe at large or in 
the condition of man. 

The term is of recent coinage, and has only become 
current — in its philosophical or popular meaning — with- 
in the last twenty years, chiefly through the influence 
of Arthur Schopenhauer (q.v.) and Eduard von Hart- 
mann. The very recent introduction of the term indi- 
cates, if it does not prove, that the doctrine itself as a 
formal theory is of recent origin. It is true that all 
literatures and all philosophies abound in complaints 
and meditations and proposed remedies having respect 
to the evils of human existence, and the apparent de- 
fects in the constitution or the workings of the universe. 
But these theories and complaints and remedies all pre- 
suppose that some good reason can be given, or some 
valuable end suggested, as the explanation or the com- 
pensation for the evil which is accounted for or be- 
moaned. None of the ancient philosophies or theolo- 
gies are avowedly and consistently pessimistic except 
that of Buddhism, which formally teaches that all the 
present forms of existence are only evil, and that the 
only good conceivable is in Nirvana. AVhat this may 
be is not so clear as might be desired : whether the ter- 
mination of conscious and sentient existence, or the 
actual cessation of all forms of active desire and hope, 
which work conflict or disappointment. 

With the exception named, all the older philosophies 
and theologies are in theory optimistic, so far as they all 
resolve the existence of physical evil into some perma- 
nent or preponderating good, under the conduct of one 
supreme Deity or reason, or many subordinate deities, 
who in some way were supposed to bring greater good 
out of abounding evil. Even the theory of Lucretius 
cannot be said to be pessimistic. The temper in which 
the great thinkers and the leading philosophers of an- 
tiquity regarded the economies of the universe and the 
ordering of human affairs varies with the greater or 
less hopefulness of the times in which they wrote, and 
the clearness and firmness with which they held to faith 
in divine guidance and the divine goodness. It is wor- 
thy of observation that the universe and the condition 
of man never seemed darker nor more hopeless, in the 
judgment of reflecting and sympathizing thinkers, than 
a little before and after Christianity made its appear- 
ance in the world, offering the solutions and the com- 
forts which it brought as pre-eminently a religion of 
contentment, thankfulness, and hope. 

But with all the consolation and hope which Chris- 
tianity afforded to man, it did not put to rest all specu- 
lation and misgiving in respect to the mystery of evil. 
Indeed, it is no more than the truth to say that Chris- 
tianity brought special difficulties of its own, which, ac- 
cording to some interpretations made of its teachings, 
have seemed to darken the mystery of evil, and to com- 
plicate the explanation of its existence. It is no part 
of our duty to recite the theories of Christian philos- 
ophy in respect to the existence of physical and moral 
evil. It is enough that we call attention to the fact 
that their theories are in form or in fact optimistic. 
They all find the explanation of evil in some greater 
and superabounding good, of which^iis evil in its in- 
fliction or permission is the condition or the means. 
They all recognise the existence of a wise and benevo- 
lent Ruler of*the universe, who from seeming evil is 
ever educing good, and whose wisdom and goodness 
will be amply justified when the reasons of his admin- 
istration are fully understood. In theory and in fact* 
no theistic theory of the universe can be conceived of 
as pessimistic. * 
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With the denial of theism, pessimism is possible, but 
not necessary. Spinoza seems to be an optimist when 
he asserts that finite evil and good are only relative 
conceptions; that what seems to be evil is the neces- 
sary manifestation or outworking of the universal sub- 
stance. Logically considered, his argument is not val- 
id, for, in order to make it such, it must be assumed or 
proved that the existence of the universal substance or 
God is itself a good. The philosophy of Megel found 
in the necessary evolution of the absolute a place for 
every form of evil as a necessary stage in the process 
by which the idea at last conies to self-consciousness in 
man, and thus marks the steps of its advancement or ev- 
olution in the history of each individual, and in the prog- 
ress of the race. Ihit in order to justify the occurrence 
of these transient evils, this development of the lower 
into the higher must be assumed to be good. Pessi- 
mism is by no means excluded by this theory of Hegel, 
except by the assumption that an outcome of prepon- 
derating evil in the universe would be unreasonable, 
and unreason is evil only, and cannot be actual. But 
this solution only illustrates a fundamental weakness or 
limitation of the system itself in its conceptions of good 
and evil. 

Schopenhauer makes the two elements or factors of 
the universe to be will — i. e. force and thought ; i. e. 
1 'orstellung ; conceiving, however, of neither nor of both 
as implying a personal God. He does, indeed, make 
the force which is blind when it begins to work to come 
at the end of its operations to a consciousness of itself 
and of its work; but the discovery which it makes of 
both is anything rather than satisfactory. As soon as 
the blind will comes to the clear knowledge of the un- 
satisfactory character of its work, it recoils with horror, 
and strives for self-annihilation. Schopenhauer gives 
his reasons for holding that all life is only suffering: 
1. The constitution of the human individual; 2. The 
nature of enjoyment; 3. Thcconsequents of possession 
and gratification ; 4. The relation of man to the external 
world ; 5. The aimless operation of history. Prom these 
data he concludes that the universe is the worst possi- 
ble, arguing that if it were a shade worse it could not 
possibly exist. The only transitory happiness which 
man can find or should value arc the passionless pleas- 
ures of science and art. These have as little as possible 
of the elements of feeling and impulse, and therefore are 
liable to the least possible alloy. 

Hartmann contends that the universe as a whole is 
uncontrolled by design. Each part is adapted to every 
other, but no design controls the whole. This he ar- 
gues from the unsatisfactory results of the universe, 
with which he contends no reasonable being could pos- 
sibly be content, and therefore the universe as a whole 
is neither reasonable nor good. In proof, he cites (1) 
The law of nervous exhaustion ; (2) The pleasure found 
in relief from pain dues not usually outweigh the pain; 
(3) The most, of our pleasures are unobtrusive; the 
contrary is true of pains; (4) All gratifications are usu- 
ally brief, while sufferings are enduring. The remedy 
which Hartmann proposes is to elevate and strengthen 
the will to a passionless indifference to existence and 
its evils, and a passionless enjoyment of its blessings. 
ISee Stoicism. 

The atlinity of these philosophical theories with the 
hypotheses of blind evolutionism and the survival of 
t he fittest, as taught by many modern expounders of 
natural history, is too obvious to need exposition. The 
moment, we abandon the position that design controls 
t lie universe, and that the tendency of its forces and 
movements authorizes us to believe in the goodness of 
a personal God, it is impossible to set aside the reason- 
ings which lead to the hopeless and reiwdsive conclu- 
sions of pessimism. In literature pessimism is nearly 
allied to nihilism, or that faithless and hopeless view of 
life’s duties and life’s activities which is the result of the 
overstimulated and the overindulged curiosity and tastes 
that characterize most of our modern life. Indeed, it 


is in this practical form only that pessimism is likely 
to be current or dangerous. There are comparatively 
few men who will be attracted by this doctrine as an 
abstract theory of the universe. Its assumptions are 
too remote and doubtful, and the deductions are too at- 
tenuated. But there are multitudes in this our own 
cultivated age who have found life so empty, and the 
gratification of passion so unsatisfying, and even the 
pursuit of art and literature so unrewarding, as to be 
ready to accept the conclusion that the universe is bad- 
ly ordered, and human existence is only vanity and 
vexation of spirit. Theoretic pessimism is, on the one 
hand, compatible with the grossest debauchery, the most 
shameless self-seeking, and the most cruel oppression; 
and on the other with stoic indifference for one’s per- 
sonal sufferings, and passionless unsympathy for the 
sorrows of others. No influence can be more unfriend- 
ly to individual or national character than the absence 
of faith in God and man which such r* theory implies or 
engenders. No heroism nor self-sacrifice nor self-cult- 
ure in its highest forms can flourish in a community of 
educated men who have persuaded themselves that their 
life is a burden, that the universe is false to its prom- 
ises, and that their very nature is necessarily in conflict 
with the impulses and hopes which impel it to action. 
Neither art nor literature nor philosophy can escape 
the blight which pessimism, as a philosophy of the uni- 
verse or a theory of life, must of necessity bring upon 
all that is noble and aspiring in man and his achieve- 
ments. See Huber, tier Pessimismus (Munich, 1876); 
Volkelt, tins Unbewusste nnd der Pessimismus : Studien 
zur modernen Geistesbeicegung (Berlin, 1873); Taubert, 
tier Pessimismus und seine Gegner; Von Hartmann, /*£ 
der pessimist ische Monismus trostlos ? Gesmnmelte phil. 
Abhandlungen (Berlin, 1872); Pfleiderer, Der Pessimis- 
mus (Berlin, 1875); Christlieb, Injidelitg, v, 40 ; Ueber- 
weg, /list, of Philosophy (see Index); Christian Quar. 
April, 1874, p. 284-88; North Amer. Rev. July, 1873, 
art. ii. (N. P.) 

Pessos, a small black stone which held the place 
of a statue in the temple of Cybele , the great goddess of 
the Phrygians. It was probably an aerolite, having 
been represented as falling from heaven. See Gardner, 
Faiths of the World , ii, 651. 

Pestalozzi, Johann Heinrich, the father of mod- 
ern educational ideas, or, as he has been aptly called, 
“the schoolmaster of the human race,” was one of the 
greatest philanthropists of the world. lie was born at 
Zurich, Switzerland, Jan. 12, 1746. Ilis father, a phy- 
sician, died when Pestalozzi was about six years old; 
but bis mother, with the assistance of some relatives, 
procured him a good education. lie studied divinity, 
but soon tired of it, and turned aside to fit himself for 
the profession of law ; but, instead of entering either the 
clerical or legal ranks, he married, at the age of twenty- 
three. the daughter of a merchant of Zurich, purchased 
a small landed property which he named Neuliof, and 
wont to reside upon it and cultivate it. Why this man 
of scholarly tastes and pious life should so suddenly turn 
his attention to farming was a mystery to many of his 
friends. But Pestalozzi himself had afar-reaching pur- 
pose in this step. The reading of Kousseau’s Emile had 
drawn his attention to the subject of education. He 
had long noticed the degraded and unhappy condition 
of the laboring classes, the great mass of the population, 
aiul he was seeking — led by motives of Christian be- 
nevolence and sympathy — to provide means best suited 
to promote their elevation. He finally became con- 
vinced that by means of a sound education a remedy 
might be found for the many evils by which society 
was infected, lie regarded their ignorance as the prin- 
cipal cause of their misery, and thought that by a prop- 
er and advantageous use of their political rights they 
could be raised from the state of stupidity and brutality 
into which they had sunk, and given devoted hearts and 
manly intellects. lie proposed to effect this result not 
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simply by instruction, but by a judicious blending of 
industrial, intellectual, and moral training. He right- 
ly saw that it was not enough to impart instruction to 
children, but that their moral nature should be partic- 
ularly cared for, and habits of activity instilled into 
them through agricultural and industrial labors. To 
his way of thinking, the great drawback on the side of 
industry was the weakening of the natural affections 
and the development of the mercantile spirit, without 
having the moral resources and consolations afforded 
by rural occupations. For this reason he preferred to 
withdraw to a farm, there to gather about him the chil- 
dren of the poor, and to foster in the coming men and 
women the taste for domestic life and the sentiment of 
human dignity. He began in 1775 to carry his views 
into practice by turning his farm into a farm-school for 
instructing the children of the poorer classes of the vi- 
cinity in industrial pursuits, as well as in reading and 
writing. lie was, however, unsuccessful in his opera- 
tions. and at the end of two years his school was broken 
up, and he became involved in debt. In order to relieve 
himself from his encumbrances, and to procure the means 
of subsistence, he produced his popular novel of TJenhardt 
unci Gertrud (Basle, 1781, 4 vols.), in which, under guise 
of depicting actual peasant life, he sought to show the 
neglected condition of the peasantry, and how by better 
teaching they might be improved both morally and 
physically. It was read with general interest, and the 
Agricultural Society of Berne awarded him for it a gold 
medal, which, however, his necessities compelled him 
at once to sell. It was followed by Christoph unci Else 
(Zurich, 1782). During 1782-83 he edited a periodical 
entitled Das Schweizer-Blutt fit r das Yolk, which was 
collected in 2 vols. and published as Naehforschungcn 
iiber den Gang der Xatur in der Entwickeluug des Men- 
schengeschlechts (Zurich, 1797). He wrote also other 
works of less importance. Not until 1798 did Pesta- 
lozzi’s opportunity come again to test his theories b}^ 
practice. In this year he established, with the assist- 
ance of the Swiss Directory, a school for orphan chil- 
dren in a convent which had belonged to the Ursuline 
nuns at Stauz, in the canton of Unterwalden. Stanz 
had been sacked by a French army, and the children 
were such as were left without protectors to wander 
about the country. In the bare and deserted con- 
vent he had, without assistance and without books, to 
teach about eighty children of from four to ten years 
of age. lie was thus driven by necessity to set the 
elder and better-taught children to teach the younger 
and more ignorant; and thus struck out the monitorial 
or mutual-instruction system of teaching which, just 
about the same time, Lancaster was under somewhat 
similar circumstances led to adopt in England, In less 
than a year Pestalozzi’s benevolent labors were sudden- 
ly interrupted by the Austrians, who converted his or- 
phan-house into a military hospital. But the feasibil- 
ity of his theory had become so evident that he could 
no longer be discouraged or turned back by any obsta- 
cle. He promptly removed to Burgdorf, eleven miles 
north-east from Berne, and there founded another school 
of a somewhat higher grade, and produced his educa- 
tional works, Wie Gertrud Hire Kinder lehrt (Berne, 
1801) \—Bnch der Mutter (ibid. 1803), and some others. 
In 1802 the people of the canton of Berne sent him as 
their deputy to an educational conference summoned by 
Bonaparte, then first consul, at Paris. 11 is establishment 
at Burgdorf was prosperous, became celebrated, and was 
resorted to from all parts of Europe by persons interest- 
ed in education; some came for instruction, others for 
inspection. In 1804 he removed his establishment to 
Munchen-Buchsce, near Ilofwyl, in order to operate in 
conjunction with Fellenberg, who had a similar estab- 
lishment at the latter place; but the two educational 
reformers disagreed, and in the same year Pestalozzi 
removed to Yverdnn, in the canton of Vaud, where the 
government appropriated to his use an unoccupied cas- 
tle. This establishment became even more prosperous 


and more celebrated than the one at Burgdorf, and had 
a still greater number of pupils and of visitors. Unfor- 
tunately dissensions arose among the teachers, in which 
Pestalozzi himself became implicated, and thus the lat- 
ter years of his life were imbittered. The number of 
pupils rapidly diminished, the establishment became a 
losing concern, and Pestalozzi was again involved in 
debt, which the proceeds of the completed edition of 
his works, Pestalozzi' s Sdtnmtliche Werke (Stuttgard and 
Tubingen, 1819-26, 15 vols.), hardly sufficed to liquidate. 
(This edition was the result of a subscription got up 
in 1818 for the publication of his works, the names of 
the emperor of Russia, the king of Prussia, and the king 
of Bavaria standing at the head of the list.) In 1825 
Pestalozzi retired from his laborious duties to Neuhof, 
where his grandson resided. Here he wrote his Schwa- 
nengesang (1826), and Meine Lebensschicksale cds Vorste - 
her meiner Erziehungsanstalten in Burgdorf und Jferten 
(ibid.), in which he recounts his disappointments in a 
most desponding mood. He died Feb. 17, 1827, at Brugg, 
in the canton of Aargau, and over his grave a monument 
was erected by a grateful generation, which, though it 
had always failed to reward him as he deserved in life, 
yet failed not to honor him when his work was done. 

The great idea which lay at the basis of Pestalozzi’s 
method of intellectual instruction was that nothing 
should be treated of except in a concrete way. Objects 
themselves became in his hands the subject of lessons 
tending to the development of the observing and rea- 
soning powers — not lessons about objects. II is special 
attention was directed to the moral and religious train- 
ing of the children, as distinct from their mere instruc- 
tion; and here, too, graduation and a regard to the nat- 
ure and susceptibilities of children were conspicuous 
features of his system. His aim was to impart to the 
school the character of an educating family, into which 
the ease and pleasure of home should be introduced. 
Without books and without apparatus, he directed his 
attention to those natural elements which are found in 
the mind of every child. lie taught numbers instead 
of figures; living sounds, instead of dead characters; 
deeds of faith and love, instead of abstruse creeds; sub- 
stance instead of shadow; realities instead of signs. 
Whatever may be thought of his system as a whole, 
the present generation cannot atford to ignore its great 
indebtedness to Pestalozzi for the fresher thoughts and 
experiments which his plans suggested. What Rous- 
seau (q. v.) attempted with a simulated pupil was real- 
ized, though with modifications, by Pestalozzi upon real 
men ; and that which was already existing in scatter- 
ed ideas was collected by him into a focus. Besides, it 
is the great distinction of Pestalozzi to be among the 
first benefactors of the poor — the first to claim for their 
squalid children the full advantage of all that is im- 
pressive in art and beautiful in nature — the first to share 
his bread with them, and to dwell among them as a 
poor man himself, in order, as he expressed it, that he 
might “teach those harassed with poverty to live as 
men.” 

It now remains for ns to notice more distinctly Pes- 
talozzi’s relation to Christianity, and especially to Prot- 
estantism. It was the practice in his day and country 
to teach the child the Catechism, and forget altogether 
the deeper lesson of real faith and true love. As one 
has aptly put it, the Christianity of Pestalozzi’s gener- 
ation was “a lazy Christianity of memory and form,” 
or, as Pestalozzi himself was accustomed to designate 
it, “a paper-science.” Pestalozzi took issue with such 
a course. He was a Protestant, in whom the essence of 
Christianity took the place of the form, and in whom 
the spirit preponderated over the letter. True, he put 
revealed religion as auxiliary to natural religion, and 
only instructed his pupils in the latter when the former 
had been mastered; but whatever may be thought of 
the method, it is certain that Pestalozzi was a firm be- 
liever in the salvation of the world by Christianity. 
The humble man shrank from professions; he found that 
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he might cause his pupils to stumble if they looked to 
him lor a pattern, and we do not wonder that in the 
midst of his trials with the world he is led to cry out, 
“I do not think that there are many men naturally fit- 
ted to be Christians;” and in shame and confusion con- 
fesses that he does not really think himself a Christian, 
because he does not find himself endowed with a capac- 
ity to arrive at religious excellence by the conquest of 
himself. His life will bear the closest scrutiny, and if 
ever there has been a striving after perfection, Pesta- 
lozzi sought for it in Christianity. In the hour of death 
his hope for salvation was in his Saviour. See Krtisi, 
Pestalozzi: his Life , Work, and Injluence (Cincinnati, 
1870); and the article in Kiddle and Schem’s Cyclop, 
of Education , p. 693-95; also Hagenbaeh, Ch. Hist, of 
the 18 th and 19 th Centuries, ii, 151 sq. ; llurst, Rational- 
ism, p. 188 sq. (J. II. W.) 

Pestilence is the invariable rendering in the A. V. 
(except in Exod. ix, 8, “murrain,” and in Hos. xiii, 14, 
“ plagues”) of the Heb. deber (Sept, usually Bciva- 
toq). which originally seems to mean simply destruction , 
but is regularly applied- to that common Oriental epi- 
demic the playuc (q. v.). The same term is also used 
in the Hebrew Scriptures for all epidemic or contagious 
diseases (Lev. xxvi, 25). The writers everywhere at- 
tribute it either to the agency of God himself or of that 
legate or angel whom they denominate malak ; 

hence the Sept, renders the word deber, or pesti- 
lence, in Psa. xei, 6, by Saipoviov fitaijyfipivov, “the 
daemon of noonday,” and Jonathan also renders the same 
word in the Chaldee Targum (llab. iii, 5) by the Chal- 


dee word “^‘2, angel or messenger. The prophets 
usually connect together sword, pestilence, and famine, 
being three of the most grievous inflictions of the Al- 
mighty upon a guilty people (2 Sam. xxiv, 19). In the 
X. T. the term rendered “pestilence” is Xoi^ioq (AT att. 
xxiv, 7 ; Luke xxi, 11; “pestilent fellow,” Acts xxiv, 
5). See Diskask. 

Pestle eli, so called either as being round or 

lifted up'), the instrument used for triturating in a mor- 
tar (Prov. xxvii, 22). It is supposed, from the above 
passage, not that the wheat was pounded to meal in- 
stead of being ground, but that it was pounded to be 
separated from the husk. The Jews very probably 
used wheat in the same manner as riee is now used in 
the East, that is, boiled up i npillaus variously prepared, 
which required that it should, like rice, be previously 
disengaged from the husk. See Mortar. 
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Pavement 845 Pekah 866 Penitential psalms 890 Pereyra, Manuel.. 941 Perry, Joseph. . ... 962 

Pavement of Pekahiah 867 Penitentiary 891 Perez, 1 941 \ Perry, Solomon C. 962 

Churches 845 Pekod S07 Penitents (1) 891 Perez, 2 941 Perse 963 

Pavia 845 Pelamanism S67 Penitents (II) 892 Perez, 3 941 j Persecution • 063 

Pavia 'Council of.. 846 Pelagins 875 Penknife 893 Perez(n missionary) 941 Persecutions of 

Pavia Giacomo... S40 Pelagins, St 875 Penn, Abram 893 Perez, Father An- . Christians 965 

pavie 840 Pelagins 1 875 Penn, Granville... S93 1 dre 941 Persephone 9*1 

Pavilion 846 1 Pelagins It 875. Penn, James S93 Perez, Andres 941 Persepolis 9*1 

Pavilion S47 Pelagins, A1 varus. S75, Penn, John S94 Perez, Antonio — 941 Perseus. .... 9*3 

Pa von a S49 Pelaiah, 1 S75 Penn, William 894 Perez, Bartolome . 941 .Perseus (of Mace- 

Pavonii.'. S49 Pelaiah, 2 875 Pen u a, Francois- Perez, Francisco. . 942 ! donia 973 

pavor S49 Pelaliah 876', Horace della SOS Perez-Uzza 942 Perseverance 973 

p aw 849 Pelatiah, 1 S76 Penrin, Lorenzo.. . 898 Perfect i 942 Persia Q 7 * 

Pax S49 Pelatiah, 2 876 Penn acchi 898 Perfection 942, Persian .......... . 9S4 

Pax (peace of God) S49 Pelatiah, 3 S76 Pennatiel S98 Perfection, Chris- (Persian Christians 9S4 

Paxvohis 849 Pelatiah, 4 S76 Penuaforte S9S tian..... 942 .Persian Versions., 9S4 

Paxton, George. . . S49 Pelayo S76 Penney, Joseph .. . 899 Perfectionism 943 Persis . . .. 9s5 

Paxton, William . . 849 Pel hurt.* 876 Penney, Nicholas.. S99 Perfectionists 944 Personality 985 

Payne, Joseph S50 Peleg 870 Penni, Giovanni Perfume 944 Personati 987 

Payne, William. .. S50Pelet,l 876: Francesco S99 Perga 945 Persuasion 987 

Payson. Edward . . S50 Pelet, 2 876 Penni, Luca S99 Pergamos 946 .Perth 98i 

Payson, Seth S51 Peleth, 1 S76 Pennington, J.W.C. 899 Pergamos, Council (Perthes. 98* 

Pazmany 851iPeleth, 2 S76 Peuningtou, Moil- of 948 Pertusati 9SS 

Pazzi, Cosmo 851 Pelethite 8761 tagu 899 Pergolese 948 Pern... 988 

Pazzi, Pietro Au- Pelias 877 Pennington, Thom- Pergnbnos 949 1 erucci 992 

touio 851 Pelican 877- as 899 Peri 949 Perudah 992 

Peabody, David. . . 851 Pelican (in Chris- Penuone 899 Periamma 949 Perugia, Giovanni 

Peabody, Ephraim S51 { tian symbolism). S7S Penny. S99 Teribolou 949 

Peabody, George.. S52 Pell, John 878 Penny Weddings.. 900 Pericopae 949 

Peabody, Oliver... S52 Pell, W. E 87$ Penry 900 Pe tier 949 

Peabody, William Pella S7S Pensaben 900 Perignon 949 

Bourn Oliver 852 Pellegrini, Andrea 879 Pensieri 900 Period- 949 

Peace 852 ! Pellegrini, Felice. . S79,Pensio 901 Period eutse 950 

Peace- offering. .. . 852jPellegriui, Fran- Penso 901 Porion 950 

Peachani S53| cesco 879 Pen tacle of Solomon 901 Peripatetics 950 

Peacock 853 Pellegrini, Girola- Pentateuch 901 Perirrhanteria 950 

Peacock (in Chris- | mo 879 Pentecost 924,Pensin. 950 

tian symbolism). S54iPelleprat S79 Pentecostal Effu- Peristerion 950 

Pe(a)cock, Ilegi- Pellerwoinen S79! sion 930 Peristia 951 

n aid 855 Pel lew S79 Pentecostals 930 Peristiarch 951 

Peal 855 Pellican S79 Pentecostarion.... 930 Peristyle 

Pearce, Samuel.... 855 Pellicia 880 Peutou 930 Perizoums 

Pearce, Zachary... 855' Polling SSO Pentz. 930 Perizzite 951 

Pearl 856 Pellini, Andrea. . .. SS0 Penuel, 1 930, Perjury .......... . 951 

Pearue S57 Pellini, Marc’ An- Penuel, 2 930 Perjury (in Chris- 

Pearsall 858) touio SSO.Peor, 1 930 tian law)... 952 

Pearse, Edward. . . 858 Pell isson - F o u t a- Peor, 2 931 Perkins, Justin.... 952 

Pearse, James 858 nier 8S0 Peor, 3 931 Perkins, Nathan (1) 952 

Pearson, Edward.. R5S Pelloma SSI | Pepin 931 Perkins, Nathan (2) 952 

Pearson, Eliphalet 85S Pellontier 881 Pepin, Martin 931 Perkins, Thomas. . 952 

Pearson, John 858 Pelonite SSI Peploe 932. Perkins, Thomas 

Pearson, William. S59|Pelopeia S82 Pepusch 932, Handasyd 953 

Pearson, William Pelops S82 Pepnzians 932 Perkins, William 

Wesley S59iPeloria 8S2; Per a 932 1 (1) 953 

Peasants’ War ... . S59 Pelt 8S2.Peraccini 932 Perkins, William 

Pease, Calvin SOO'pelte.. 832 Penea 932 (2) 953 . 

Pease, Ebenezer... 860 Pel ton 882 Perreans 932 Perl 954 Pestalozzi 996 

Peck, Francis 86o|Pelusiotre SS2 Peraga 932 Perla 954|Pestileuce 99S 

Peck, George S60|Pelveit 8821 Perambulation... . S32,Permaneder 954|Pestle 998 


Niccola da 992 

Perugia, Mariano da 992 
Perugia, Sinabaldo 

da 992 

Perngino, Domeni- 
co 992 

Perngino, Lello... 992 
Perngino, Pietro 

Vanned 992 

Perunatcle 993 

Peruvian Archi- 
tecture 993 

Peruzzi 993 

Peruzziui, Cav. Gi- 
ovanni 993 

Peruzziui, Domen- 
ico 994 

Per Viam 994 

Pesari 994 

Pesaro, Aaron di.. 994 

Pesaro, Jechiel 994 

Pesaro, N i c c o 1 o 

Tromctto 994 

Pescia 994 

Pcsello 995 

Peshito 995 

Pesne 995 

Pessimism 995 

Pessos 996 
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